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NOTICE. 


The  articles  in  this  Supplement  are  strictly  aupplementary  to  those  in  the  English 
CrCLOPiEDiA.  For  general  information  on  any  place  or  subject  the  original  article  should 
therefore  be  first  consulted:  in  the  Supplement  will  then  be  found  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  will  render  the  article  complete  to  the'  present  time.  In  British  Topography 
places  which  do  not  occur  under  their  proper  titles  should  be  looked  for  under  the  counties 
to  which  they  belong. 
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ABEAHKEUTAH. 


ABEAHKEUTAH,  or  ABEOKUTAH  in  the  more  recent 
form,  has  become  better  known  since  the  original  article 
was  written.  It  is  situated  in  7'  8'  N.  lat.  and  3"  20'  E.  long. 
The  distance  from  Lagos  is  about  50  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but 
by  water,  by  the  Cradoo  lagoon  and  the  river  Ogun,  the  most 
frequented  route,  it  is  80  miles.  The  town  lies  at  the  extremity 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Ogun,  which  is  ascended  by  steam- 
vessels  of  light  draught  during  about  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  at  other  times  by  canoes  and  smaU  boats;  the  gate  of 
Aso  being  the  port  during  the  rainy  season  from  March  to 
November,  and  that  of  Asbameya,  something  lower,  during  the 
dry  season.  Above  Aso  boulders  and  slabs  of  meiss,  banded 
^vith  quartz,  stretch  across  the  river,  and  render  navigation 
imprac^cable,  as  similar  obstructions  continue  to  recur.  The 
stone  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  has  no  cave,  nor  is 
the  market  held  there.  It  is  a  large  stone  or  rock  about  200 
yards  in  length,  with  a  rift  about  the  middle  by  which  the 
ascent  can  be  made  to  the  top,  which  overhangs  the  base  on  all 
sides  but  the  north ;  the  projections  afford  some  shelter,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  a  few  dwellings  have  been  constructed  beneath 
them  by  forming  an  outer  wall  of  red-clav.  The  rock  itself 
a  stem  gray  mass,  called  Olumo,  or  the  Builder,  standa  on  a 
considerable  lull,  and  thus  becomes  a  landmark  for  a  great  dis- 
tance around.  In  the  town  there  are  several  rocks  of  a  similar 
character,  but  much  smaller.  The  population  is  now  supposed 
to  reach  150,000,  that  of  the  whole  state  about '300,000,  on  an 
area  of  about  2000  square  miles. 

Major  R.  F.  Burton,  who  visited  it  in  1861,  has  furnished 
the  most  recent  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  though  his 
account  is  not  so  flattering,  nor  his  hopes  of  its  growing  import- 
ance to  European  commerce  so  sanguine,  as  previous  accounts 
might  have  warranted.  He  describes  the  natives  as  incurably 
idle,  the  town  as  filthily  dirty.  The  wall,  it  is  true,  is  20  miles 
in  circumference,  but  it  is  only  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 
built  with  hardened  mud,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  pierced 
here  and  there  with  a  loophole,  but  without  embrasures.  There 
is  also  a  ditch  about  five  feet  broad  running  outside  the  wall, 
with  but  little  water,  and  half  filled  up  with  bushes.  In  the 
wall  there  are  5  gates,  at  each  of  which  are  placed  receivers 
of  toll  during  the  day,  and  which  are  shut  at  night.  The 
streets  are  generally  narrow,  always  irregular,  intersecting  each 
other  in  every  direction,  and  wherever  one  is  found  broad  and 
shady,  that  is  certainly  a  market-place.  The  houses  are  built  of 
hardened  mud,  with  thatched  roofs,  windowless  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  with  inner  courts,  and  may  contain  from  ten  to  twenty 
rooms.  The  cooking,  and  frequently  the  sleeping,  takes  place 
within  these  courts,  and  there  also  are  kept  the  sheep  and  goats. 
The  furniture  of  the  dwellings  is  simple,  a  few  earthen  pots, 
grass  bags,  and  weapons,  the  occupants  varying  in  number  &om 
ten  to  five  hundred,  a  barrack  rather  than  a  house.  Generally 
there  is  but  a  sincle  large  outer-door.  Looking  from  the  Olumo 
stone,  the  town  showed,  says  Major  Burton,  "  a  grisly  mass  of 
rusty  thatching  and  dull-red-clay  wall,  with  narrow  windinc 
lanes  and  irregular  op^  spaces,  a  ragged  tree  rising  here  and 
there    .    .    .    the  main  peculiarity  o?  th^  scene  is  the  shape 
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of  the  houses,  large  irregular  squares,  with  huge  thatches  raised 
high  at  the  angles  to  throw  off  the  rain."  "  The  men,"  says 
Major  Burton,  ''are  farmers,  blacksmiths,  wood-workers,   car- 

g enters,  weavers,  tailors,  and  barbers.  Women  do  the  house- 
old  work  and  sell  at  market ;  between  whiles  they  spin,  wash, 
work,  cook,  draw  water,  and  make  soap  and  pottery."  Murder 
is  punished  by  death,  as  are  sometimes  theft  and  adulteiy,  and 
for  minor  offences  wliipping,  fines,  and  imprisonment  are 
inflicted.  At  the  city  ^ates  an  octroi  duty  is  levied,  com  and 
wines  being  the  most  heavily  taxed.  The  general  revenue  is 
raised  from  police  dues,  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  from 
forced  labour ;  with,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  a  sort  of  poll- 
tax  on  each  household.  The  total  amount  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  the  missionaries  estimate  the  taxation  at  about  one 
per  cent,  on  the  income.  Trade  is  active.  Palm-oil,  puncheons, 
and  cask-houses,  are  seen  at  the  river-ports.  The  markets  are 
crowded;  they  commence  at  dawn,  are  fullest  a  little  before 
sunset,  and  are  continued  by  a  few  into  the  night  by  means  of 
lightea  lamps.  The  goods  vended  are  of  a  highly  miscellaneous 
character;  native  food,  cooked  and  uncookea,  dried  fish  from 
Lagos,  palm,  sesamum,  and  other  oils;  shea,  or  tree  butter, 
destined,  as  Major  Burton  thinks,  to  "become  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  Africa's  many  products;"  India  and  Guinea 
com;  ground  nuts;  tobacco,  chiefly  Brazilian;  fruits,  among 
which  are  pine-apples,  bananas,  papaws,  oranges,  and  water- 
melons; vegetables,  as  sweet  potatoes,  cocoas,  sugar-cane,  and 
onions;  bracelets  of  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  of  native  manu- 
facture ;  with  knives,  cutlasses,  scissors,  pins,  needles,  hoes,  and 
biU-hooks  from  Europe;  there  are  raw  silks,  broadcloths,  and 
velvets,  country  cloths  of  grass  and  other  fibres;  calico,  shirt- 
ings, cottons,  tapes,  threads,  yams,  and  reels  of  cotton ;  houssa- 
caps ;  ropes  ana  lines ;  excellent  leather,  like  that  of  Morocco, 
in  flasks,  saddles,  straps,  and  cushions;  gunpowder;  stationery, 
brooms,  baskets,  raw  cotton,  and  cowries;  a  varietv  beyond 
power  to  enumerate,  including  horse  and  cow-dung,  here  used 
for  plastering  floors  and  walls,  the  whole  giving  out  a  "  com- 
bined aroma,  which,"  says  Major  Burton,  "  on  a  warm  morning 
and  an  empty  stomach  .  .  .  was  as  startling  to  the  olfactory, 
as  the  awful  hubbub  .  .  .  was  to  the  auditory  nerves." 
The  town  has  a  Christian  church  of  wood,  with  a  mud  steeple,  and 
in  it  a  clock.  It  has  also  a  newspaper,  printed  in  the  Ilgba 
tongue,  the  workmen  being  the  boys  or  youths  from  the  mis- 
sionary schools. 

On  Sunday,  Oct  13th,  1867,  an  outbreak  of  a  singular 
character  occurred.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  misaionarY 
stations,  which  were  plundered,  all  the  missionaries  expellea, 
and  at  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  on  Oct  23rd,  they  were  told 
that  it  was  time  for  the  European  missionaries  to  qui^  and  leave 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  to  the  native  converts. 

Tne  district  or  kingdom  of  Abeokutah  is  but  small ;  and  the 
Alake,  or  chief,  somewhat  resembles  a  constitutional  king. 
There  are  chiefs  and  elders,  commanders  of  the  troops,  ai^ 
administrators  of  the  law,  who  are  nearly  independent ;  out  the 
most  curious  port  of  the  constitution  is  the  Ogboni  lodges — 
associations  elected  by  the  people.    They  form  a  council  with  the 
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war  captains,  their  powers  nve  mM  to  be  unlimited,  and  tliey 
manage  the  revenue  and  the  taxes.  Every  town — ^and  all  the 
towns  are  small  except  the  chief  town — ^has  its  lodge,  and  they 
are  stated  to  be  the  strongest  opponents  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Although  great  hopes  were  entertained  at  first, 
the  number  of  re^tered  converts  in  1861  did  not  exceed  1600, 
divided  among  Wesleyans,  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists :  the 
schools  contained  265  children.  Tne  missionaries  nave  endea- 
voured to  introduce  some  of  the  useful  arts,  as  in  some  cases  they 
are  or  have  been  artizans,  and  some  have  passed  through  a 
course  of  training  for  the  purpose.  Still  the  native  worKman 
usuallv  adheres  to  his  old  methods.  The  blacksmith,  who  is 
also  the  goldsmith,  has  his  forge  in  the  open  air ;  his  bellows 
are  the  same  as  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  his  anvil  is  a  stone. 
The  carpenter  has  neither  planes  nor  saws,  only  an  axe  and  an 
adze  for  making  boards.  Men  weave  in  the  old  perpendicular 
loom,  and  women  dye  the  stuff  with  indigo.  Pottery  is  the 
work  of  women,  who  mould  ut^tisils  with  their  hands,  as  the 
wheel  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Abeokutah  extends  beyond  fhe  Ogun  (the 
Agon^e  of  the  original  article,  E.  C,  voL  L,  col.  5),  and  is  one  of  the 
states  formed  out  of  the  ancient  Yonibah,  of  which  Dahomey  and 
Ibadan  are  two.  The  power  of  Dahomey  seems  to  be  less 
dreaded  since  the  defeat  of  its  army  in  1861 ;  but  in  1862,  the 
Dahomians  fell  upon  the  town  of  Ishagga,  on  the  territory  of 
Abeokutah^  destroying  it,  and  killing  or  carrying  away  every 
one  of  its  inhabitants,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  treachery  of 
its  people  in  1851,  which  occasioned  the  disaster  to  the  army  of 
Dahomey.  The  king  of  Dahomey  continued  to  entertain  a  desire 
to  be  revenged  on  the  Abeokutans  ;  expeditions  were  repeatedly 
threatened,  mit  it  was  not  till  1864  that  the  threats  were  carried 
into  execution.  In  March  of  that  year,  a  force  of  10,000  men 
was  marched  against  Al^eokutah,  and  on  the  16th,  the  town 
was  assaulted.  The  Dahomians  had  three  field-pieces,  with 
which  they  breached  the  walls^  but  on  advancing  to  the  oreach 
they  were  met  ^vith  a  destructive  fire,  and  a  determined  resist- 
ance, which  forced  them  at  length  to  a  hurried  and  disorderly 
retreat,  with  1000  men  killed,  upwards  of  2000  prisoners,  and 
two  of  their  cannon  abandoned.  With  Ibadan  there  has  been 
war  since  1857,  which  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  Abeokutah.  The  currency,  chiefly  in 
cowries,  has  oeen  also  an  obstacle :  this  it  has  been  proposed  to 
remove  by  introducing  a  copper  currency,  which  would  be 
certainly  well  receivea.  The  prediction  that  silk  and  wool 
would  reach  us  through  Abeokutah,  has  proved  a  fable;  but  the 
cotton  is  valuable,  and  might  be  produced  in  large  quantities. 
The  shrub  lasts  for  several  years,  the  staple  is  good;  macliinery 
and  agents  were  sent  out;  the  products  increased  rapidly  for 
two  or  three  years,  till,  in  1859-60,  the  amount  received  in 
England  was  estimated  at  20,000  bales  of  112  to  125  lbs.  each. 
After  the  war  with  Ibadan  began,  it  fell  to  3447  bales,  with  a 
likelihood  of  a  further  decrease.  Even  while  the  cultivation 
was  prospering,  there  was  great  difficulty^  in  exciting  active 
industry.  The  missionaries  established  a  kind  of  work-house  or 
factory.  In  it  were  gins,  saws^  cotton-presses,  &c.  Men  worked 
the  gins,  which  in  America  is  the  work  of  women,  and  if  4 
worked,  12  stood  round  to  contemplate  and  converse  with 
them.  Of  7  presses,  only  one  at  a  time  would  be  used,  and 
the  day's  work  of  the  whole  was  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  bales. 
Major  Burton's  conclusion  is  that  Western  Africa  could  pro- 
duce cotton,  but  will  not.  Palm-oil  and  shea-butter  will 
continue  to  oe  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  oil-mills 
recently  erected  have  worked  very  successfully. 

Subsequently  Major  Burton  made  a  little  excursion  up  the  Abeo- 
kutah river  from  Lagos,  and  states  that  the  Abeokutans  have 
maintained  their  independence,  display  an  aptitude  for  trade,  are 
very  intelligent,  and  are  prospering.  But  the  expectation  of  gain- 
ing any  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  from  Abeokutah  has  not 
been  realised.  The  continued  attacks  of  the  ^bas  have  rendered 
the  transit  of  every  kind  of  commerce  too  difScult  to  allow  it  to 
attain  any  great  importance.  In  December,  1865,  they  shut  up 
the  poad  themselves,  till  it  had  been  rendered  safer,  and  in 
February,  1866,  declared  their  intention  to  keep  it  closed,  of 
which  the  European  settlers  and  traders  at  Lagos  complained 
loudly.  By  the  following  May  it  was  re-opened,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  produce  were  sent  down. 

ABERDARE,  Glamorgandiire.  In  the  English  CrcLOPiEDiA 
Aberdare  was  noticed  imder  the  county  [GLAMORaANSHiRE, 
in  E.  C,  vol.  iii.,  col.  32] ;  but  the  place  has  since  increased 
Bo  much  in  importance  and  population,  that  a  separate  article 
appears  necessary. 


Abenlare  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cynon, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dare,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Merthyr 
TVdvil,  and  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  CardifL  From  London, 
Aberdare  is  reached  by  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Aberdare 
branch  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway.  With  Merthyr  Tydvil  it  is 
connected  by  a  short  line  of  railway,  and  with  Cardiff  dv  railway 
and  canaL  From  a  mere  village,  Aberdare  has  grown  to  oe  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  6471  in  1841,  and  14,999  in  1851,  had 
increased  to  32,299  in  1861,  The  parish  has  an  area  of  16,310 
acres;  the  number  of  houses  in  1861  was  5834.  The  sub- 
district,  with  an  area  of  53,590  acres,  contained  6839  houses,  and 
a  population  of  37,487  in  1861.  For  parliamentary  purposes, 
Aberdare  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  Aberdare  is  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  coal  and  iron  mining  operations.  The  coal-pits  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  coal  is  largely  used  in  the  iron  works ;  but  a 
very  laige  quantity  of  coal  is  also  sent  to  Cardiff  for  export. 
Aberdare  has  several  diurches  and  chapels.  The  parish  church 
is  a  plain  building.    St  Elvan's  is  a  better  structure,  and  has  a 

food  peal  of  bells.  A  handsome  new  church  was  erected  at 
[irwain  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Boose.  It  is  of  local 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ;  German  Gothic  in  style  ;  has 
a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end,  and  an  east  window  of  painted 
glass.  In  1864  a  spadoos  and  handsome  new  church,  St.  Mary's, 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  inhabitants.  It  is  Second 
Pointed  French  Gothic  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel 
with  aisles,  and,  on  the  south,  a  gabled  tower  90  feet  high ; 
the  architect  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have  chapels ;  that  of 
the  last  body  is  a  small  but  el^nt  Gothic  eiiifice,  erected 
in  1861,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull.  Among  recent 
buildings  constructed  for  business  purposes  may  be  mentioned 
the  branch  bank  of  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wdes 
Banking  Company,  a  stately  Italian  structure,  designed  by  Mr. 
GingelL  There  are  two  other  banks  and  several  hotels  in  the 
town.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  of  the  recent  im^ovements 
has  been  the  securing  of  an  ample  water-supply.  Two  large 
reservoirs  have  been  formed ;  one  at  Hirwain  Common,  chieny^ 
for  feeding  the  canal  and  the  use  of  the  mills  ;  and  anotiier  pri- 
marily for  house  purposes  at  Bwllfa.  The  latter  is  fed  from  the 
Dare  and  Nantmelyn  streams,  and  the  water,  after  passing  through 
filtering  beds,  supplies  the  highest  houses  in  Abeniare  by  natural 
pressure.  A  puolic  park,  to  be  called  the  People's  Park,  has 
been  carried  far  towards  completion. 

ABERDEEN,  Scotland.  The  history  and  topography  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  having  been  given  in  sufficient  detail  in  the 
boay  of  this  division  of  the  English  GyoLOPJ£DiA  [E.  C,  vol.  i., 
coU.  6-7],  we  shall  here  add,  as  will  be  done  with  the  following 
headings  of  British  topography,  only  such  particulars  respecting 
the  population,  trade,  buildings,  and  public  improvements  gene- 
rally, as  lapse  of  time  may  have  rendered  necessary. 

Aberdeen  is  now  reached  from  London  by  three  independent 
railway  routes : — 1.  The  North- Western,  643  miles,  which,  on 
leaving  the  North- Western  Railway  at  Lancaster,  follows  the 
Lancasnire,  Preston,  and  Carlisle;  the  Caledonian ;  the  Scottish 
Central,  and  the  Scottish  North-Elastem  Railways.  2.  The  Great 
Northern  route,  559  miles,  which  follows  the  Great  Northern 
line,  the  North-Eastem,  the  North  British,  Scottish  Central,  and 
Scottish  North-Eastem ;  and  3.  The  Midland  route,  which,  on 
quitting  the  Midland  Railway,  follows  the  same  coiirse  as  the 
Great  Northern  route.  The  population  of  the  royal  buigh  of 
Aberdeen  was  54,376  in  1861 ;  uiat  of  the  parliamentary  buigh, 
which  includes  Old  Aberdeen  as  well  as  Aberdeen  proper,  was 
73,805.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parliamentary 
burgh  was  5917.  The  number  of  registered  voters,  in  1866-67, 
was  4186  ;  the  number  of  male  occupants  of  houses  under  10^, 
was  4259. 

Aberdeen  has  during  the  last  14  years  greatly  increased 
in  extent  and  improved  in  character.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  The  new  streets  are  wide,  and 
bmlt  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  principal  street.  Union- 
street,  is  a  mile  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  contains  several  good 
buildings.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Dee  Bum,  over  which  is  thrown 
a  noble  granite  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  132  feet  in  span.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  and,  like  the  houses,  almost  with- 
out exception,  constructed  of  granite.  Among  recent  buildings 
are  the  Music  Hall,  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  witli  a  por- 
tico of  6  Ionic  granite  columns,  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort 
iii  1859 ;  the  Trades'  Hall,  a  fine  Elizabethan  building ;  the 
Com  Exchange  ;  the  Grammtir  School,  a  stately  edifice,  m  the 
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Scottish  Baronial  style ;  the  Town  and  Coimty  Bank,  and  the 
Aberdeen  Bank.  A  New  Town  and  County  Hall  has  been  con- 
Btnicted  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Peddle  and  Kinnear.  It  is 
a  very  lai^e  granite  building,  having  a  frontage  of  200  feet  in 
Union-street,  and  115  feet  in  Broad-street,  with  a  massive  tower 
190  feet  high  at  the  ancle  where  the  streets  intersect  In  cha- 
racter it  resembles  the  hdtels  de  viUe  of  France  and  Belgium, 
but  modified  according  to  the  Scottish  Qothic  tvpe.  Of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  most  conspicuous,  trom.  its  size  and 
as  an  architectural  object,  is  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church  and 
convent  in  Huntly-street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Ellis,  and  consecrated  in  1859.  It  is  of  granite,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  has  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  at  the  west  end 
a  tower  and  spire  170  feet  high.  On  the  north  is  the  priest's 
house;  on  the  south  the  convent.  The  episcopal  church  of 
St  Mary,  Garden-place,  by  the  same  architect,  is  also  an  im- 
portant pile.  The  style  is  Second  Pointed,  of  the  Scottish  type, 
with  continental  details.  It  consists  of  a  nave  95  feet  by  40, 
and  a  chancel  35  feet  by  26,  divided  by  a  chancel  arch  50  feet 
high,  and  is  built  of  Peterhead  granite,  with  freestone  dressings, 
varied  by  the  free  use  of  Devonshire  marbles,  and  much  enriched 
with  carving.  The  episcopal  church  of  St  Paul  is  a  handsome 
Qothic  structure.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  having  acconmio- 
dation  for  800,  completed  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  above  4000^., 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Aberdeen.  The  Free 
Church  Divimty  Hall,  in  which  are  held  the  sittings  of  the 
Aberdeen  Presbytery,  is  a  neat  Elizabethan  edifice.  The  Public 
Market  is  the  largest  building  of  the  kind  in  Scotland ;  it  is  316 
feet  long,  106  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high ;  is  built  of  granite,  and 
has  an  open  timber  roof. 

Under  the  Universities  (Scotknd)  Act  (21  &  22  Vict  cap.  83), 
1858,  the  two  universities,  King's  College  and  Maiischal  College, 
have  been  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Universi^  of  Aber- 
deen, the  date  of  its  foundation  ranking  from  that  of  King's  Col- 
lege, 1494.  Aberdeen  University  has  now  21  professors,  and  above 
600  students.  The  city  also  contains  an  Innnnaiy,  with  accom- 
modation for  300  patients ;  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  recently  enlarged ; 
a  Hosnital  for  Incurables  ;  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ;  and 
several  other  charities.  In  1866  a  statue  of  the  Queen,  8  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  standing  on  a  j^edestal  of  red  granite  10  feet 
6  inches  high,  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  Union-street  with 
St  Nicholas  and  Market-streets.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  A. 
Brodie,  of  Aberdeen.  The  Aberdeen  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort  is  a  seated  bronze  statue,  by  the  late  Baron  Marochetti,  of 
the  Prince  in  Field-Marshal's  uniform,  on  a  pedestal  of  red  Peter- 
headgranite :  it  was  formally  uncovered  in  presence  of  the  Queen 
and  Koval  Family,  Oct  13tii,  1863.  A  colossal  granite  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  by  Mr.  T.  Campbell,  has  been  erected  in  the 
Market-place. 

Besides  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  sxid  the  wood 
and  iron  ship-building  works  mentioned  in  the  ori^p^  |Lrticle, 
Aberdeen  has  now  considerable  carpet  manufactories,  machine 
works,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap 
works,  paper-mills,  and  comb  and  horn  works.  But  the  most 
remarkable  development  has  been  in  the  quarrying,  cutting,  and 
polishing  of  granite,  which  has  become  the  staple  of  the  place. 
Upwards  of  32  000  tons  of  g;ranite  were  export^  from  Aberdeen 
in  1865.  An  mcreasinffly  important  branch  of  industry  is  that 
of  ship-building :  the  Aoerdeen  clipper  ships  in  particular  having 
acquired  a  very  wide  renown,  alike  for  their  fine  forms  and  ex- 
cellent sailing  qualities.  Since  the  completion  of  the  improve- 
ments, the  harbour  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  tidal  har- 
bours in  Scotland.  At  its  entrance  is  Qirdleness  Lighthouse, 
having  two  lights.  The  pier,  which  is  constructed  of  immense 
blocks  of  granite,  is  nearty  2000  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  15 
feet  above  high  water.  The  docks  have  also  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improved.  The  Victoria  Dock  now  occupies  an 
area  of  about  40  acres,  and  has  9000  feet  of  aua^  room.  Aber- 
deen has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  lorei^  trade.  Its 
chief  trade  is  with  London,  to  wmch  it  sends  ^;ramte,  cattle,  and 
salmon.  On  Dec.  31st,  1 866,  Aberdeen  had  registered  260  s^ng- 
vessels,  of  87,679  tons,  and  16  steamers,  of  4,151  tons.  During 
the  same  year,  1498  British  sailing-vessels,  of  171,878  ton&  175 
foreign  vessels,  of  24,026  tons,  and  434  steamers  (ail  British),  of 
154,863  tons,  entered  inwards ;  and  452  British  sailing-vessels, 
of  52,859  ton&  42  foreign,  of  7274  tons,  and  438  steamers,  of 
156,511  tons,  cleared  outwards.  In  1866  the  customs'  duties  for 
the  year  amounted  to  75,4672.,  a  decrease  of  64162.  on  1865. 
But  this  decrease  was  principally  caused  bjr  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  timber ;  on  each  of  the  other  leading  articles  of  import, 
com,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  there  was  an  increase. 


As  regaixls  both  the  drainage  and  the  water-supj)ly,  the 
arrangements  were  till  lately  very  inadequate  to  the  I'equire- 
ments  of  the  city ;  but  great  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  others  ai*  in  progress.  The  water  was  taken  from  the  Dee, 
about  two  miles  above  the  town ;  but  a  costly  series  of  works 
was  commenced  in  1863-4,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Simp- 
son, C.E.,  for  bringing  a  larger  supply  of  purer  water  from  the 
Dee  at  uaimton,  about  25  miles  nigher  up  the  river.  The 
water  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  of  half-a-mUe,  hewn  through  the 
solid  rock,  to  an  immense  reservoir,  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  15 
feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  15,000,000  gallons  of  water,  at 
Invercannie,  about  a  mile  from  the  river  intake ;  thence,  after 
passing  over  filtering  beds^  it  passes  through  an  oval  brick 
aqueduct,  3  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  in  size,  and  20  miles  long,  and 
crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Culter  by  a  40-inch  svphon  pipe,  sup- 
ported on  2  massive  granite  piers,  to  the  lower  service  or 
supply  reservoir,  2  miles  from  Aberdeen.  From  thence  it  is 
earned  to  the  city  by  iron  pipes  of  36  and  27  inches  in  diameter. 
The  quantity  thus  supplied  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  works  were  formally  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person, 
Oct  16th,  1866.  A  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  drainage 
of  the  city  and  carrying  tne  sewage  to  the  Old  Links,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  has  been  prepared  by  direction  of  the  town 
council ;  but  a  moro  limited  scheme  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  first  instance  as  a  sort  of  experimental  measure. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  Scotland.  In  the  original  article 
Aberdeenshirb  JE.  C,  vol.  i.,  cols.  8-141  the  physical  fea- 
tures, history,  antiquities,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  general 
statistics  of  the  county  were  fully  given,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  principal  villages  not  described  under  separate 
headings.  In  the  present  article,  as  in  those  of  the  other  Briti^i 
counties,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  population  of  1861,  with  such 
other  particulars  of  a  strictly  supplementaiy  character  as  may  be 
reouirod  by  the  course  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances. 

The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Ofiice  (1861),  is  1970  square  nules,  or 
1,260,625  acres.  The  population  of  Aberdeenshire  in  1861  was 
221,569,  of  whom  104,441  were  males,  117,128  females,  being  an 
increase  of  9537  since  1861.  The  number  of  houses  was — 
inhabited,  31,762;  uninhabited,  776;  building,  216.  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament;  the  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  4447.  The  rent  valuation  (ex- 
clusive of  railways)  was  641,182/.  for  1866.  Aberdeenshire  is 
placed  in  connection  with  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  and 
with  England  generally  by  the  railways  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding cfticle.  .The  railways  within  the  county  are  the  Great 
Kortii  of  Scotland,  which  crosses  the  county  in  a  generally 
north-western  direction  from  Aberdeen  to  Huntiy,  41  miles, 
with  branches  from  the  Dyce  Junction  (Formartine  and  Buchan 
section)  north  to  Fraserburgh,  41^  miles,  with  a  slip  to  Peter- 
head, 12^  m. ;  from  Kintore  (Alford  Valley  section)  west  to 
Alford,  16  m.,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  Balmoral 
and  Braemar  ;  from  Inverury,  north-east  to  Old  Meldrum,  6  m. ; 
from  Inveramsay  (Banf^  Macduff,  and  Turriff  section)  to  Banff, 
about  28  m. ;  and  the  Aberdeen,  Aboyne,  and  Braemar,  which  is 
open  from  Aberdeen  to  Ballater,  about  40  miles. 

During  the  past  14  years  Aberdeenshire  has  made  a  marked 
and  steady  progress  in  agricultural  improvement  Additional 
moorland  has  been  cultivated,  or  j)lanted  with  larch  and  fir ; 
better  methods  of  culture  and  improved  implements  have 
been  adopted.  But  still  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  made  to  meet  the 
constantlv  increasing  demands  of  the  Englifth  meat  markets. 
Much  adoitional  grazing  land  has  been  rendered  avidlable.  The 
native,  or  pure  Aberdeenshire,  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  im- 
provea,  ana  other  kinds,  chiefly  north-country  crosses,  intro- 
duced. A  very  laige  export  trade  both  in  live  cattle  and  meat 
has  been  organised.  The  export  of  meat  (technically  ''dead 
meaf)  has  especially  become  of  great  importance.  In  1865 
upwards  of  10,000  tons  were  sent  oy  railway,  and  somewhat 
under  100  tons  by  sea — a  quantity  requiring  the  daughter 
of  about  40,000  cattle  ;  whilst  m  the  same  year  above  9000  live 
cattle  were  sent  by  railway,  and  4500  by  sea.  On  the  5th  March, 
1866,  there  were  in  the  county: — CcUiU,  133,451,  of  which 
43,941  were  cows,  and  28,641  under  2  years  old ;  iheep, 
109,292,  of  which  40,450  were  under  a  year  old ;  and  pigs, 
14,763.  The  rearing  of  plantations  has  also  been  extended. 
The  fisheries  along  the  coast  aro  very  productive,  and  great 
quantities  of  salmon  are  exported.  The  herring  fishery  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  Aberdeenshire. 
Manufactures  have  likewise  been  much  extended  of  late :  they 
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are  principally  of  cotton,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  woollen  goods. 
The  quariying  and  preparation  of  granite  are  now  carried  on  to 
a  vast  extent.  About  70,000  tons  of  granite  are  annually 
quarried  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  which  about  40,000  tons  are  ex- 
ported. Many  new  quarries  have  been  opened,  and  about  some, 
as  at  Kemnay,  16  nules  N.  of  Aberdeen,  -^ages  are  ^wing  up. 

Taums,  Sc, — Aberdeen,  the  county  town,  is  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  other  towns  and  burghs  are  described  in 
the  original  article  Aberdeenshire  [£.  C,  voL  L,  coL  12],  except 
Fraserburgh,  HuntlYi  and  Peterhead,  which  have  separate 
articles.  We  add  their  respective  populations  in  1861  : — 
Charlestowrij  or  Charleston  of  Ahoune,  pop.,  with  the  parish  of 
Aboyne,  1160.  On  the  Kill  of  Mortlac,  near  Aboyne,  an 
obelisk  and  cross  of  granite,  60  feet  high,  is  in  course  of  erection 
as  a  memorial  of  Charles  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  died  in  1863. 
Fraserhiwgh,  pop.  3101.  The  harbour  has  been  improved,  at  a 
cost  of  50,0002.  Fraserburgh  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
the  Aberdeen  herring-fishery.  In  1867  Fraserburgh  had  400 
boats  engaged  in  the  fishery,  which  took  about  65,000  crans 
of  herrings.  In  1866,  with  333  boats,  50,000  crans  were  taken  : 
the  average  number  of  herrings  in  a  cran  is  about  700.  In  1866 
the  number  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  was  68,924.  Huntly, 
pop.  3448.  Inverury,  pop.  2520.  A  handsome  Town  HaU, 
Italian  in  style,  was  erected  here  in  1863  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  R  Mackenzie,  of  Aberdeen.  Kintore,  pop.  568.  Old 
Meldrvm,  pop.  1553.  Peterhead,  pop.  7541.  The  harbour  of 
Peterhead  has  been  improved,  and  is  now  the  best  on  this  coast : 
the  entrance  is  marked  oy  a  lighthouse.  The  number  of  sailing- 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Peterhead  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1866,  was  66  of  8932  tons,  and  2  steam- 
vessels  of  553  tons.  During  the  year  1866  there  entered  the 
port  463  British  sailing-vessels  of  29,661  tons,  and  4  steam-ves- 
sels of  1106  tons;  also  66  foreim  sailing-vessels  of  4964  tons; 
and  there  cleared  outwards  408  British  sailing-vessels  of  26,395 
tons,  and  4  steamers  of  1106  tons ;  also  72  foreign  sailing-ves- 
sels of  5059  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
the  port  in  1866  was  1230/. ;  the  value  of  (British^  exports  was 
100,738^  In  1867  there  were  471  fishing-boats,  ana  the  herrings 
taken  amounted  to  43,000  crans.  In  1866,  with  410  boats,  55,000 
crans  were  taken.  The  same  year  55,621  cod,  ling,  and  hake 
were  taken.    Eosehearty,  pop.  908.     Turriff,  pop.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  villages  described,  E.  C.,  voL  L  coL  13,  with 
their  populations  in  1861  : — BaUater,  pop.  362.  Boddam,  pop. 
650.  Newburgh,  wm.  541.  New  Pitaligo,  vovu  1773.  Stricken, 
or  Mormond,  with  New  Leeds,  pop.  1030,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen.  Stuartfield,  pop.  751.  Bamoral,  the 
royal  residence,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.    [Balhoral, 

ABERYSTWITH,  Cardiganshire.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  coL  16.1  The 
population  of  this  municipal  and  jparliamentary  borough  was 
6641  in  1861,  an  increase  of  410  smce  1851.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  1089.  For  parlitonentaiy  purposes 
Abervstwith  is  a  member  of  the  Cardigan  district  of  boroughs, 
which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  [Car- 
digan, E.  C.  S.]  The  Abery^twith  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  30 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  132,592  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  25,464.  By  the  Cambrian  and  Aberystwith  and  Welsh 
Coast  Bail  way,  Aberystwith  is  placed  in  direct  railway  connec- 
tion with  London,  from  which  it  is  2441  miles  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  line,  and  268  miles  by  the  Great  Western. 

The  trade  of  the  town  remains  almost  unaltered.  Com  may  be 
added  to  the  exports  enumerated  in  the  original  article.  Some 
flannel  is  made.  There  is  some  ship-building.  On  the  31st  Dec 
1866,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of  Aberystwith  392 
sailing-vessels  of  41,389  tons  ;  and  6  steam-vesseLs  of  495  tons. 
During  the  same  year  there  entered  inwards  473  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  23,527  tons ;  90  British  steam- 
vessels  of  8012  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1027 
tons.  Outwards,  there  cleared  258  British  sailing-vessels  of 
13,839  tons ;  42  British  steam-vessels  of  4186  tons,  and  1 
foreign  sailing-vessel  of  398  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1866  was  1852.,  a  decrease  of  481^ 
firom  1865,  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  timber.  By 
the  erection  of  the  pier  and  other  works,  the  harbour  has  been 
greatly  improved.  A  handsome  court-house,  of  which  the  chief 
external  feature  is  a  bold  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico,  was  erected  in 
1860.  Various  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  town, 
and  others  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  projected.  As  a 
resort  for  sea-bathing  Aberystwith  has  been  stea<uly  increasing 
in  popularity.  It  has  good  bathing-places,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  visi- 


tors. A  magnificent  hotel,  the  Queen's,  was  built  yoL  1865-6G 
facing  the  sea.  It  contains  a  central  assembly-room  54  feet  by 
36  feet,  large  drawing,  dining,  coffee  and  ladies'  roopis,  library, 
and  other  public  rooms,  and  upwards  of  100  bed-rooms.  One 
stiU  larger  was  begun  by  the  conversion  and  extension  of  the 
large  mansion  known  as  the  Castle  House,  erected  by  Kash  for 
Sir  Uvedale  Price,  into  an  hotel,  but  before  its  completion  the 
building,  which  had  cost  about  80,000Z.,  was  put  into  the  market 
and  purchased  for  the  Aberystwith  University  College.  It  is 
now  (Jan.  1868)  bein^  proceeded  with  ;  the  north  wing  and  the 
great  central  tower,  with  the  triangular  entrance  porch,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  design,  being  the  chief  portions  of  the 
exterior  left  unfinished.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  severest 
style  of  early  secular  Gothic,  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Seddon,  and  in  appearance,  at  least,  is  much  better  adapted  to  a 
college  than  an  hotel. 

ABINGDON.  Berkshire,  was  one  of  the  smaller  towns  which 
the  abortive  Reform  Bill  of  1866  proposed  to  convert  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  into  contributory  ooroughs.  With  Walling- 
ford  and  Woodstock,  Abingdon  was  to  have  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  it  was,  how- 
ever, left  untouched  ;  and  it  will  still  continue  therefore  to  send 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  5680,  bemg  a  decrease  of 
274  since  1851,  and  according  to  the  computation  of  the  re- 
gistrar-^neral  the  decrease  has  continued  :  his  estimate  of  the 
population  in  1866  being  6548.  The  number  of  inhabited 
nouses  in  1861  was  1189.  The  number  of  actual  electors 
(deducting  the  double  entries,  as  lOL  occupiers  and  scot  and  lot 
voters)  in  1866  was  304 ;  the  number  of  male  occupiers,  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  970.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  17,0282. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  trade  of  the  town 
since  the  original  article  was  published ;  nor  have  many  build- 
ings of  a  public  character  been  erected.  The  most  ornamental 
structure  is  the  Albert  Memorial,  greeted  in  1864,  from  tiie 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbs.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  base,  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  medallions  of  the  Queen ;  an  octagonal 
shaft,  with  columns  of  red  Mansfield  stone  at  llie  angles,  sup- 
porting heraldic  lions ;  a  carved  entablature,  and  above  a  pyra- 
midal pedestal,  surmoimted  by  a  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Helen's  Church  have  been  partially 
restored;  and  a  new  Con^gational  chapel,  Italian  m  style, 
desired  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodo,  of  Reading,  was  erects  in  1862. 

ABYSSINIA.  The  intestine  wars  that  have  prevailed  so  long 
in  this  country  have  not  ceased,  although  there  have  been  interyaLs 
of  calm,  since  our  article  was  written  [E.  C.,  voL  L,  coL  45]. 
Amidst  the  anarchy  which  we  there  described,  Oubie,  the 
Ras  (or  prince)  of  Ti^,  aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  but 
Rasai,  a  dependent  chief  of  the  Ras  of  Amhara,  havmg  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  sovereign,  was  driven  to  take  arms  in 
his  own  defence,  became  assailant  in  his  turn,  deposed  his  chief, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  himself,  then  attacked,  vanquished,  and 
dethroned  the  Ras  of  Tigre  on  Feb.  9th,  1858,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  assumed  the  title  of  Negone,  imder  the  name  of  Theodore,  a 
position  which,  not  mthout  many  struggles,  he  has  maintained 
to  the  present  day.  The  new  monarch  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  interest  by  establishing  commercial  relations  with  Europe, 
and  with  that  object  sent  to  France,  in  1858,  Ids  brother,  wlio 
died  on  his  journey  home,  without  effecting  his  purpose.  Theo- 
dore's efforts,  however,  to  tranquillise  the  country  and  to  pro- 
mote industry,  were  viewed  favourablv  by  Mr.  Plowden,  the 
English  consul,  who  lost  his  life  while  fighting  on  his  side; 
ana  Mr.  Bell,  an  Englishman,  was  of  essential  service  to 
him  in  the  contests  that  were  continually  arising.  A  party^ 
formed  chiefly  with  political  objects,  endeavoured  to  introouce  a 
religious  element  into  the  disputes.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Pope,  and  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  sent.  The 
Abyssinian  Church  had  for  a  long  period  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  archbishop,  who  was  always  to  be  a  foreigner,  and 
was  nominated  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  question 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  these  rival  priests  was  violently  a^tated ; 
excommunications  were  launched  on  both  sides ;  but  ultimately 
Theodore  was  enabled  to  suppress  the  Roman  (Catholic  party  in 
1860,  and  restore  a  comparative  calm,  to  which  his  mamage 
with  the  daughter  of  Oubie,  the  dethroned  Ras  of  Tigr6,  contri- 
buted. 

In  the  same  year  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  took  place  in 
Tigr6  imder  a  chief  who  assumed  the  name  of  Negousie. 
Theodore  offered  him  terms  of  peace,  consenting  to  acknowledge 
him  viceroy  of  Tigre,  on  condition  of  his  doing  homage.    This 
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was  refused;  and  in  Janmay,  1867,  Theodore  assemLled  an 
aimy  and  marched  against  him.  A  proclamation,  by  which  he 
offered  a  complete  amnesty  to  all  who  forsook  the  Negousie, 
disorganised  the  army  of  his  opponent,  who  fled,  but  in  a  short 
time  waa  taken  prisoner  with  nis  son.  Theodore  caused  the 
right  hand  and  left  leg  of  each  to  be  cut  off ;  the  son  died  almost 
ilnmediately,  and  the  father  after  a  short  interval.  The  pro- 
mised amnesty  was  ill  observed,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion were  on  8li(j;ht  pretences  executed.  Theodore  thus  reigned 
without  a  rival;  and  not  only  announced  his  intention  of 
expelling  the  Egyptians  from  iTubia,  but  of  driving  out  the 
Turks  from  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  relations  with  Great  Britain  continued  friendly  till  1862, 
when  a  singular  letter  was  addressed  by  Theodore  to  the  Queen. 
It  was  written  in  October,  1862,  and  delivered  to  Consul 
Cameron  to  be  forwarded,  but  from  accidental  detentions  was 
not  received  till  Feb.  12th,  1863.  When  the  answer  did  not 
arrive  so  soon  as  was  expected,  the  face  of  affairs  changed  mate- 
rially. Mr.  Plowden  had  died  in  1860,  but  Consul  Cameron  did 
not  reach  Abyssinia  till  1862.  He  brought  presents,  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and  continued  to  reside  frequently  at  Gondar  ; 
but  it  was  soon  felt  that  he  was  no  partisan,  and  that  England 
was  acting  with  strict  neutrality.  Some  hostilities  having  taken 
place  in  Bogos,  Consul  Cameron  proceeded  thither  to  endeavour 
to  effect  a  pacification,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Consul- 
General  of  ^gypt,  directed  to  return  to  Massowah,  and  not  to 
interfere  in  the  disputes  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  respect- 
ing the  countries  on  the  sea-coast,  long  the  objects  of  d^ire 
to  Theodore.  A  further  complication  soon  occurred.  Mr. 
Sterne,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  returned 
from  a  visit  to  England  in  September,  1863,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sterne  waited  on  the  emperor,  and  offend- 
ing in  some  point  of  etiquette,  was  s^verelj^  beaten.  In  Novem- 
ber, Consul  Cameron  and  all  in  the  missionary  house  were 
seized  and  sent  to  prison.  Mr.  Sterne,  when  in  England,  had 
published  a  pamphlet  strongly  condemning  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  Theodore,  for  which  the  whole  party  were  tried  on 
Nov.  20th,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death,  but  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  irons.  On  Is  ov.  23rd,  Consul  Cameron 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  Russell,  directing  him  to  return  to 
Massowah,  a  direction  with  which  of  course  he  was  unable  to 
comply.  Theodore's  feelings  were  further  embittered  by  some 
occurrences  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  church  and  convent,  the  English 
consul  refusing  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  and  in  1864,  the 
Abyssinians  had  left  in  a  body,  carrying  their  complaints  to  the 
emperor.  The  answer  to  the  emperor's  letter,  sent  on  May  26th, 
1864,  by  Mr.  Rassam,  an  Armenian,  holding  an  official  situation 
at  Aden,  without  any  presents,  and  declining  the  proposed 
alliance,  aggravated  the  offence.  Mr.  Rassam  was  at  first  well 
received,  but  shortly  afterwards  placed  in  confinement  These 
violent  jproceedines  occasioned  a  great  outcry  when  they  became 
known  m  Englana,  and  on  May  23rd,  1865,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords,  strongly 
condemnin<^  the  government  for  their  negligence  and  non-inter- 
ference, and  moving  for  certain  papers.  Earl  Russell  objected 
to  producing  these  official  documents  as  likely  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  the  emperor,  and  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  captives ; 
the  only  thing  to  be  done,  he  said,  was  to  ^et  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tms  could  only  be  done  by  a  pacific  negotiation ;  for 
that  purpose  Mr.  Rassam  and  a  military  officer  had  been  sent 
with  presents  and  a  letter,  from  which  he  hoped  for  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  In  September  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Rassam 
had  been  invited  to  Gondar  ;  but  it  was  feared  that  the  invita- 
tion was  only  to  make  him  a  prisoner  also ;  and  so  it  proved.  A 
laige  subscription  was  then  raised  in  England  to  enable  Dr. 
Beke,  who  believed  that  he  had  influence  at  the  Abyssinian 
court,  to  proceed  thither  to  effect  his  benevolent  purpose,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  end  he  arrived  at  Aden  on  Jan.  11th,  1866,  and 
proceeded  to  Massowah  on  tlie  12th.  Nothing  had  then  been 
neard  of  Consul  Cameron  or  the  missionaries.  On  March  9th, 
i^l  Clarendon  annoimced  that  Mr.  Rassam  had  been  invited  to 
visit  the  emperor,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  Consul 
Cameron  and  the  other  prisoners  might  shortly  be  released. 
The  prisoners  were,  indeed,  shortly  afterwards  released  from 
imprisonment,  but  they  were  not  sent  home,  bein^  detained 
imtil  a  messenger  should  have  carried  certain  stipulations  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  and  returned  with  an  answer.  The  mes- 
senger selected  was  Mr.  Flad,  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the 
meantime  they  were  well  treated,  and  suffered  little  beyond  the 
painful  delay.    Dr.  Beke  was  back  in  England  in  July,  not 


having  effected  anything.  Theodore  was  contending  with  three 
distinct  insurrections ;  one  headed  by  a  female,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  WoUo  Gallas ;  while  another  was  a  claimant  of  the 
crown,  named  Gobazye,  hereditary  prince  of  Waag.  It  required 
all  Theodore's  talent  and  energy  to  make  head  at  once  against 
these  outbreaks.  The  insurgents  were  not  successful  in  subvert- 
ing his  authority,  though  on  the  other  hand  he  could  not  wholly 
suppress  them.  The  war  shifted  from  place  to  place,  but  Tigris 
was  the  province  where  it  was  most  continuous,  and  in  August 
a  battle  was  fought  near  Abrin,  which,  like  many  others,  was 
not  of  a  decisive  character,  but  probably  unfavourable  to  the 
eraperor. 

One  of  the  demands  of  Theodore,  transmitted  through  Mr. 
Flad,  was  for  a  number  of  English  artizans  to  work  in  his 
arsenals.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  this  on  the  surrender  of  the 
consul,  Mr.  Rassam,  and  the  missionaries,  and  early  in  1867  a 
number  ot  volunteer  engineers  were  sent  to  Aden.  Mr.  Flad 
proceeded  to  Gondar  to  announce  their  arrival.  He  was  de- 
tained, and  Theodore  demanded  that  the  artizans  should  be  sent 
up  to  him  before  he  liberated  his  prisoners.  After  the  speci- 
mens he  had  given  of  his  bad  faith,  this  was  not  acceded  to ; 
and  after  a  detention  of  the  engineers  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Aden,  where  their  health  suffered  greatly,  they  were  brought 
back  by  the  English  government.  In  the  meantime  the  iil- 
temal  resistance  to  Theedore's  supremacy  was  becoming  stronger ; 
insurrection  was  raging  everywhere  ;  many  battles  were  fought, 
in  which  he  was  only  occasionally  successful.  On  July  15th,  1867, 
a  despatch  from  Massowah  announced  that  he  had  been  again 
defeated,  and  that  the  captives  "had  been  cut  off  from  the 
emperor ;  both  parties  bem^  surrounded  by  the  rebels ;  no 
danger  of  their  falling  into  his  hands  again."  The  intelligence 
was  premature,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners. At  length  the  British  government,  wearied  with  the 
fruitlessness  of  applications  for  their  release,  determined  on  at- 
tempting it  by  force.  The  troops  were  to  be  furnished  from  India ; 
the  artiBery  (purposely  manumctured),  ammunition,  and  means 
of  traversing  the  country,  were  sent  from  England,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  September  several  loaded  transports  were  di- 
spatched, so  that  the  materiel  should  be  ready  for  the  troops  on 
their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  force  consisted 
of  12,000  soldiers,  with  more  than  as  many  camp  followers,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Napier.  Colonel  Merewether,  the 
governor  of  Aden,  had  made  prefiminary  examinations  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  route,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment 
they  were  dispatched  from  Aden  to  Massowah,  on  Sept,  28th. 
The  disembarkation,  it  had  been  decided,  was  to  take  place  at 
Annesley  Bay,  where  preparations  were  at  once  mode  for  the 
construction  of  landing-piers.  On  Oct.  21st,  the  first  brigade 
landed,  and  a  camp  was  formed  at  Zulla,  the  ancient  Adulis, 
whither  a  number  of  Abyssinians  immediately  gathered,  offering 
their  services  as  labourers.  On  Dec.  6th  the  advanced  guard  had 
traversed  the  desert  border,  suffering  from  want  of  water,  and 
reached  SenafS,  the  tirst  station  in  the  hills,  where  water  was 
abundant  and  the  temperature  ^reotly  moderated.  Other  divi- 
sions followed,  and  Sir  Robert  Napier  joined  them  in  January, 
1868. 

Further  proceedings  of  the  expedition  will  be  noticed  under 
Massowah  or  Zulla. 

However  desirous  the  goyemment  may  be  to  stimulate  native 
industry,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  pro- 
ducts must  always  be  great  hincfrances.  Slaves  form  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  for  these  Egypt  and 
Turkey  are  now  the  only  customers.  With  no  means  ol  mtemal 
communication  except  by  caravans  over  a  difficult  coimtry  with- 
out regular  roads;  with  few  productions  that  are  essential  to 
European  wants,  the  chief  exports  from  Massowah  consisting  of 
coffee,  ivory,  and  gums ;  and  therefore  unable  to  carry  on  any 
considerable  exchimge  for  articles  of  either  convenience  or  luxury 
from  other  countries,  there  is  but  a  doubtful  prospect  of  trade 
eyer  becoming  of  much  importance,  even  if  a  state  of  compara- 
tive quietness  and  security  could  be  established.  Massowah, 
which  is  held  by  the  Egyptian  government,  continues  to  be  almost 
the  exclusive  port  for  what  commerce  there  exists.  The  French 
reckon  that  tne  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  will  add  greatly  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  Abyssinia,  and  obtain  for  them  a 
larger  shure  of  iimuence.  To  forward  ooth  these  objects  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  port  of  AdtUis.  a  name  of  some  cele- 
brity for  its  ancient  chair  or  throne  and  historical  tablet,  but  at 
present  a  mere  village  known  as  Zulla,  with  an  indifferent  bay, 
not  far  from  Massowah.  The  proposed  advantages,  however, 
could  only  be  prospective,  as  the  port  was  scarcely  ever  visited 
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by  either  nativcB  or  strangers.  The  settlement  was  held  by 
France  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  British  port  of  Aden,  and  as 
affording  a  place  of  call  in  the  Egyptian  route  to  the  French 
colony  of  tne  Isle  of  Bourbon,  ancl  some  fieu^ilities  of  transit 
to  their  settlements  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  It  was  a  total 
fdlure,  and  was  abandoned  by  1865. 

On  applying  to  Parliament  in  November,  1867,  for  a  vote  of 
2,000,006/.,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  ministers  announced 
that  uie  sole  object  ot  the  war  was  the  release  of  the  captives,  or 
the  punishment  of  Theodore,  and  that  on  no  account  would  any 
settlement  be  made  on  the  territorv  of  Abyssinia,  or  any  inter- 
ference with  its  internal  affairs.  This  was  satisfactory,  as  even 
intelligent  French  journalists  had  not  only  attributed  to  us  the 
intention  of  seeking  compensation  for  our  expenditure  in  some 
cession  of  territory,  out  asserted  that  we  had  already  made  trea- 
ties with  that  object  with  Theodore's  adversary,  the  chief 
Gobagre,  famishing  him  with  anns,  ammmiition,  and  engineer- 
ing  officers,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  this  was  the  real  cause  of 
Theodore's  retaining  the  captives.  On  the  other  hand  thev  hold 
that,  on  the  complete  openmg  of  the  Suez  canal,  it  will  oe  the 
lust  policv  of  France  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Theodore,  to  assist 
him  in  the  pacification  and  consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  to 
secure  to  him  the  littoral  district,  with  the  ports^  now  held  by 
Turkey,  to  become  at  once  the  ally,  the  guide,  and  the  instructor 
of  Abyssinia  in  the  path  to  an  extended  civilization,  which,  in 
union  with  France,  will  counterbalance  the  overgrown  influence 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  thus  hastening  the  time,  of  which 
ourselves  have  had  the  idea, 

"  When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brithen  be-Hind  a'  that." 

(Annuaire  Encyclopidique,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  articles  Abys- 
sime  and  Mer-Houge  ;  and  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes,  Chronique, 
by  M.  Forcade). 

The  present  population  in  Theodore's  territories  is  estimated 
at  4,500,000 ;  the  standing  army  numbers  about  40,000  men ; 
the  exportations  are  roughly  guessed  at  about  120,000/.,  and  the 
importations  at  a  little  more. 

ACCRINGTON,  Lancashire.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  49-50.] 
The  growth  of  this  modem  town  has  been  no  less  remarkable 
during  the  last  than  during  the  previous  dozen  years,  though 
its  prosperity  received  a  rude  check  from  *  The  Cotton  Famine.' 
The  population  in  1861  was  13,872,  an  increase  of  6391  since 
1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  2579.  But 
the  actual  population  of  Accrincton  is  much  larger,  both  Old, 
and  New,  Accrington,  really  belonging  to  the  town,  and  their 
united  population  being  19,688.  Accrington  is  now  reached 
from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  as  well  as  the  North- 
western Railway  in  connection  with  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire line. 

The  trade  of  Accrington  has  greatly  extended.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Manchester  cotton-printing  business.  There  are 
large  cotton  mills,  and  extensive  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  chemical 
works.  The  neighbouring  coal  mines  employ  many  hands. 
The  town  has  been  much  improved.  Its  samtary  state  is  better. 
The  water-supply  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  a  reservoir 
has  been  constructed  capable  of  stonng  aoout  140,000,000  gallons 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Among  the  new  public  build- 
ings may  be  mentioned  the  Peel  Institution,  an  Italian  edifice, 
designea  by  Mr.  J.  Green,  and  containing  a  spacious  assembly 
room,  lecture  theatre,  reading  and  class  rooms.  One  of  the  most 
recent  works  is  an  elegant  Gothic  chapel  for  the  Unitarian  body, 
erected  in  1867,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Waddington. 

ACUL  is  a  small  port-town  at  Cape  Haytien,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Isle  of  Hayti,  19°  46'  N.  lat. ;  72«  25' W.  long.  After 
the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  the  island,  the  whole  of  it  sub- 
mittea  to  Geofifroi,  the  President  of  the  republic,  but  an  insurrec- 
tion had  been  got  up  by  Gen.  Salnave,  and  in  October,  1865,  AcuL 
with  Cape  Haytien,  was  in  possession  of  the  insurgents,  who  haa 
also  maae  themselves  masters  of  a  war  steamer,  tne  Valdroque, 
and  some  other  armed  vessels.  On  Oct  18th,  Capt.  Wake  of  the 
British  steamship  Bulldog,  observed  the  Valdroque  in  pursuit  of  a 
packet  carrying  the  British  flag.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Bulldog 
was  sent  on  board  the  Valdroque  to  say  that  if  the  packet  were 
not  British  the  search  would  not  be  interfered  with,  out  that  if 
she  were  she  must  not  be  meddled  with.  The  insurgent  com- 
mander received  the  message  with  great  insolence,  attempted  to 
close  with  the  packet,  and  in  doing  so  fouled  the  Bulldog ;  but 
on  being  threatened  with  capture  steamed  away.  On  the  next 
day  Capt.  Wake  returned  to  Port  Haytien,  informing  the  British 
vice-consul  of  the  occurrence^  and  mstructing  him  to  remon- 


strate with  the  rebel  council.  Salnave  refused  to  hold  any 
communication,  imade  prisoners  of  two  ladies  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  consul's  house,  hoisted  the  red  flag,  and  pointed 
guns  at  the  Bulldog.  The  vice-consul  and  an  English  merchant 
made  their  escape  to  the  British  ship ;  and  on  the  22nd  the  Bull- 
dog entered  the  port  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Valdroque. 
Before  reaching  ner  the  Bulldog  ran  upon  a  shoaL  While  lying 
in  this  position  she  fired  upon  and  sunk  the  Valdroque,  and 
silenced  the  batteries  at  Fort  Picolet,  having  3  men  killed 
and  7  woimded.  Not  being  able  to  get  the  Bulldog  off  the 
shoal,  she  was  blown  up  the  following  morning.  Geoffroi,  the 
President  of  Hayti,  learning  this,  placed  a  steamer  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Capt.  Wake ;  his  crew  embarked  on  Dec.  22nd,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  For  the  loss  of  the  ship  Capt.  Wake  was 
tried  oy  a  court-martial  on  Jan.  15th,  1866,  reprimanded,  and 
dismissed  the  service,  for  want  of  caution  in  running  on  the  shoal, 
and  for  not  making  sufficient  efforts  to  save  the  ship.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  action,  however,  was  that  Salnave  abandoned 
the  place,  made  his  escape,  and  the  insurgents  resumed  their 
allegiance  for  a  time  to  the  republic.    [Hispaniola.] 

ADEN,  the  Red  Sea  port  of  the  Eastern  Mail  Packet  Service, 
continues  to  increase  in  importance.  Its  inhabitants,  consisting 
of  Indians.  Arabs,  Africans  (chiefly  Somanlis,  &om  tiie  coast  of 
Zanquebar),  and  Jews,  amount  with  the  Europeans  to  about 
30,000.  Upwards  of  2000  vessels,  large  and  small,  enter  the 
harbour  annually,  of  a  total  burden  of  about  250,000  tons,  of 
which  about  60,000  tons  are  coals  for  the  use  of  the  mail  packets. 
As  the  port  is  mainly  one  of  transit,  coffee  is  the  only  article  of 
any  importance  that  is  exported  from  the  country,  beyond  what 
is  first  transported  thither.  The  place  has  been  fortified,  and 
has  a  garrison,  but  only  sufficient  to  protect  it  efficiently  from 
any  attack  of  the  natives.  It  has  been  sought  rather  to 
secure  peace  by  making  presents  and  otherwise  conciliating  the 
native  chiefs,  than  by  assuming  anything  resembling  a  warlike 
attitude,  or  attempting  to  strengthen  its  possession  by  extending 
the  territory. 

AFGHANISTAN.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.,  coL  104.]  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  on  his  restoration,  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  commercial  activity  among  his  subjects, 
but  was  far  from  renouncing  hie  ambitious  projects  of  extending 
his  authority.  His  brothers,  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  were  under 
his  influence,  and  he  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  son  of 
Yar  Mohammed,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Herat  on  the 
death  of  Kamram,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eamram's  son.  Not- 
withstanding the  marriage,  Seid  Mohammed  was  suspected  of 
Persian  tendencies,  and  naving  succeeded  Yar  Mohammed  in 
1851,  Kokandil,  Knan  of  Canclaliar,  marched  in  1852  with  an 
army  to  seize  upon  Herat,  but  was  defeated  in  June,  1852,  with 
a  loss  of  2000  men.  The  Persians,  whose  army  had  assisted 
Seid,  then  placed  a  garrison  in  the  place  ;  this  was  remonstrated 
against  by  tne  English  ambassador,  and  on  Jan.  23rd,  1853,  a  treaty 
was  signed  (renewed  at  Paris  in  1856),  by  which  Persia  recognised 
the  independence  of  Herat,  and  the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  In 
1855  the  Sirdar  of  Candahar  diec^  and  as  protector  of  his 
nephews.  Dost  Mohammed  became  virtually  its  master.  In  the 
same  year  Seid  Mohammed  was  assassinated  in  Herat  W  a 
nephew  of  Kamram,  who  for  a  while  held  possession  of  it.  Dost 
Mohammed  marched  an  army  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son-in- 
law,  but  the  Persians  had  anticipated  him ;  they  arrived  before 
Herat  in  the  spring  of  1856,  took  it  on  Sept  26th  following,  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  the  assassin.  The  new  ruler,  appointed  by 
mutual  consent,  was  Ahmed  Khan,  a  nephew  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
but  who  proved  a  devoted  adherent  of  Persia.  In  1862,  the 
governor  of  Furrah  having  refused  obedience  to  Ahmed,  and 
fearing  the  advance  of  his  forces,  appealed  to  Dost  Mohammed  for 
assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  He  defeated  his  nephew 
in  a  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Herat.  Ahmed  Khan,  a  prince  ot 
great  vigour  of  character,  died,  and  in  the  confusion  attending 
the  succession  of  his  son,  the  town  was  assaulted  and  taken  on 
May  26th,  1863. 

'Though  Dost  Mohammed  had  thus  acquired  the  object  so  long 
desired,  ne  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  it  long.  Exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  he  had  imdergone,  he  died  on  June  9th,  at  the  age  oi 
seventy,  having  for  40  years  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  Central  Asia.  He  nad  some  time  previously  named 
nis  son  Shere  Ali  Khan  as  his  successor,  who  though  possessing 
talents  and  courage,  marred  his  better  qualities  by  a  violent 
temper.  The  elder  brother,  Afzul  Khan,  had  been  made 
governor  of  Balkh,  a  part  of  Turkistan,  by  his  father;  and 
Azim  Khan,  the  second  brother,  held  a  similar  office  in 
Khoorm ;  both  were  brave  soldiers  and  able  men.     Shere  Ali 
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was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  inimical  to  the  Euglisb,  while 
Azim  had  distinguished  himself  hj  preventing  the  Afghans 
affording  asaiBtance  to  the  Sepoy  mutineers  in  1857,  which  had 
been  the  popular  desire.  At  first  both  these  princes  sub- 
mitted to  the  disposition  of  their  father,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  the  accession  of  Shcre  Ali  was  recognized  by  the 
British  government.  Disaffection,  however,  appeared  even 
before  ouitting  Herat,  where  all  the  brothers  haa  been  assem- 
bled. Two  of  Shere  Ali's  full  brothers,  Ameen  Khan,  governor 
of  Candahar,  and  Shureef  Khan,  governor  of  Fuirah  and 
Ghiiishk,  first  left  the  camp  and  withdrew  to  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  their  provinces ;  Azim  Khan  followed  the  example, 
departing  for  Khoorm.  Shere  Ali,  suspecting  a  hostile  inten- 
tion, before  proceeding  to  Cabul,  appointed  his  son  Yakoob 
governor  of  Herat,  and  marched  with  his  army  into  Khoorm. 
Azim  promptly  tendered  his  submission,  the  brothers  embraced, 
and  Azim  was  confirmed  in  his  former  government.  In  the 
spring  of  1864,  Afzul  Khan  proclaimed  himself  Ameer  of 
Afj^hanistan,  and  Azim  was  raising  troops  in  Khoorm.  Shere 
All  promptly  sent  a  force  under  one  of  his  generals  against 
Azim,  who  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  in  May  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  government,  which  granted  him  an  asylum. 
Against  Afzul  Khan  the  Ameer  himseu  led  an  army,  and  the 
armies  met  near  Bameean  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  In  June  a 
sharp  conflict  took  place  in  which  Mohammed  Ali.  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  Ameer,  greatly  distinguished  himseli ;  and  the 
force  which  had  compelled  the  flight  of  Azim,  arriving  to  rein- 
force the  Ameer,  Afzul  found  it  necessary  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  brotiiers  were  reconciled ;  the  armies  proceeded  togetner  to 
Balkh,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  Afzul's  former  government 
was  restored  to  him  in  August.  But  Abdulrahman,  Afzul's 
son,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  and,  on 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  Ameer's  court,  refused,  and  with- 
drew to  his  father-in-law,  whereupon  his  father  was  seized, 
thrown  into  prison,  fettered,  and  his  property  confiscated.  This 
arbitrary  act  excited  much  dissatislaction  among  the  Afghan 
chieftains,  and  sympathy  with  the  prisoner.  Some  went  to  join 
Abdulrahman  in  Bokhara,  others  to  Ameen  Khan  in  Candahar; 
Shere  Ali,  however,  was  enabled  to  march  into  Balkh,  and  to 
substitute  his  nephew,  Futteh  Mahomed,  as  governor  in  place  of 
his  deposed  brother.  The  sultan  of  Bokhara  resolved  to  support 
his  son-in-law,  and  during  the  winter  Abdulrahman  collected 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  while  in  Candahar,  Ameen  Khan  allied 
himself  with  lus  brother  Shureef,  and  their  nephew  Jellad-ood- 
deen,  to  resist  the  Ameer ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  they  laid 
siege  to  the  fortress  of  Khelat,  in  Ghuzye,  which  they  were 
foiled  to  raise  on  March  26th.  Azim  Khan  also  left  the  British 
territory,  and  raised  a  force  in  his  old  government  of  Khoorm, 
which  was  dispersed  by  a  force  sent  a^inst  him  by  Shere  Ali, 
who  with  his  son  led  an  army  against  the  confederates  in  Can- 
dahar. A  battle  took  place  near  Khelat  on  June  6th ;  Ameen 
Khan  and  Shere  All's  son  fought  a  single  combat,  both  were 
killed,  the  Candahar  army  was  defeated,  Shureef  and  his 
nephew  sued  for  pardon,  and  Shere  Ali  took  possession  of  the 
city  on  June  14th.  Although  a  conqueror,  the  loss  of  his  favou- 
rite son  evidently  affected  the  mind  of  the  Ameer ;  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  usual  sagacity  and  all  his  energy.  He  remained 
secluded  in  Candahar,  while  Abdulrahman,  with  his  forces, 
advanced  into  Balkh,  where  many  of  the  ofiicers  and  troops 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  Futteh  Mahomed  had  to  fly  for  his 
life  to  CabuL  Shere  All  had  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  Khan,  with 
an  experienced  general  and  some  troops  to  govern  and  defend 
Cabul,  but  Ibrahim  had  little  capacity,  his  measures  for  opposing 
the  advance  of  Abdulrahman  were  ineffective;  and  he  quar- 
relled with  his  assistant  general,  who  marched  out  of  the  town 
and  joined  the  hostile  army,  now  not  far  distant.  The  Ameer 
roused  a  little  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  sent  in  Novem- 
ber some  reinforcements  to  Cabul,  under  Shureef  Khan,  his 
now  reconciled  brother,  who,  however,  behaved  with  the  most 
shameless  treachery,  shifting  repeatedly  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  Balkh  army  had  been  joined  by  Azim  Khan,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  prevented  active  operations  being 
tflJcen  against  the  town,  although  they  were  within  10  miles  (tf 
it.  Ibrahim  solicited  an  armistice,  which  was  granted;  the 
terms  being  that  the  Balkh  army  should  remain  undisturbed 
until  Feb.  19th,  1866,  Ibrahim  in  the  meantime  undertaking  to 
solicit  the  release  of  Afzul  Khan  and  the  other  prisoners,  who 
were  confined  at  Candahar.  The  term  arrived,  and  a  herald 
was  sent  from  the  Balkh  army  announcing  that  hostilities  would 
recommence,  as  the  prisoners  were  not  delivered.  When  the 
forces  advanced  to  the  attack,  post  after  post  was  treacherously 


given  up,  and  on  Feb.  24th  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 
conquerors.  Ibrahim  retired  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  he  capi- 
tulated, and  was  allowed  to  retire  on  March  24th. 

These  events  seem  to  have  roused  Shere  Ali  from  his  des- 
ponding solitude.  He  raised  an  armv  in  Candahar,  and  led  it 
nimselt  against  his  foes.  His  approacn  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Ghuznee,  which  they  nad  commenced,  and  to  retire 
to  Sheckabad.  Futteh  Mahomed  had  raised  a  force  in  Jella- 
labad,  and  was  advancing  against  Cabul  to  assist  him,  and 
dissensions  had  arisen  between  Azim  and  Abdulrahman,  who 
was  offended  with  his  uncle's  assumption  of  command.  On 
May  9th  the  Ameer  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Balkh  army  at 
Sheckabad,  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  be  successful,  when  at 
once  a  large  portion  of  his  troops  passed  over  in  a  body  to 
Ismail  Khan,  the  son  of  Ameen,  the  former  governor,  who  had 
joined  the  Azim  party.  This  decided  the  affair,  the  Ameer  fled 
toward  Ghuznee,  while  all  the  camp  equipage,  and  even  most 
of  the  army,  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  Ghuznee 
also  shut  its  gates  against  uie  flving  monarch,  and  the  garrison 
released  the  state-prisoners,  who  nad  been  brought  there; 
Abdulrahman  advanced  to  meet  them;  Afzul-Khan  was 
acknowledged  hj  all  the  assembled  princes  as  the  new  Ameer, 
and  all  returned  in  triumph  to  Cabul,  where  Afzul  was  installea 
on  May  2l8t. 

No  sooner  was  Afzul  seated  at  Cabul  than  Azim  Khan,  in 
whose  hands  the  government  practically  rested,  made  proposals 
for  an  alliance  with  the  British  government,  to  which  Sir  John 
Lawrence  replied,  on  July  11th,  that,  without  desiring  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  Afghanistan,  the  old  treaty  with 
Shere  Ali  must  remain  unbroken  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
actual  possession  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  &ct, 
the  rule  of  Afzul,  whose  long  imprisonment  had  had  an  inju- 
rious effect  by  rendering  him  a  connrmed  drunkard,  was  confined 
to  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  ana  the  immediate  districts ;  for  Shere  Ali 
still  held  Candahar,  Furrah,  and  Khelat.  His  son,  Yakoob 
Khan,  also  held  Herat,  which  he  governed  with  considerable 
ability.  Fyz-Mahomed  had  declared  himself  independent  in 
Balkh,  and  had  strengthened  his  position  at  Tuktaphool,  near 
CabuL  Early  in  1867,  however,  Shere  Ali  was  defeated  in  a 
battle,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  his  son  in  Herat ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary the  Viceroy  of  India  recognized  Afzul  Khan  as  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Azim  Khan,  his  brother,  had  been  appointed 
to  Candahar,  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  demanded  to 
be  acknowledged  aa  heir-apparent.  On  Sept.  18th,  1867, 
the  army  of  Shere  Ali,  under  Fyz-Mahomed,  formerly  the  vizir 
of  Khoaazar,  khan  of  Khokand,  was  defeated  by  Abdulrahman, 
the  son  of  Afzul,  and  its  commander  slain ;  while  Yakoob 
Kush  Bezi  was  strengthening  himself  beyond  the  Kara- 
koram  range,  and  becoming  independent.  In  October,  Afrul 
Khan  died  at  Karkand,  having  annexed  Kashgar,  Khoten,  and 
Akzu,  and  his  son  Azim  was  recognized  as  his  successor,  Abdul- 
rahman continuing  in  command  of  the  anny ;  and  Shere  Ali 
withdrew  to  his  son  in  Herat.  Abdulrahman  was  almost 
immediately  sent  to  oppose  the  adherents  of  Shexe  Ali  in 
Balkh. 

AFRICA.  The  interior  of  this  great  continent  is  continually 
revealing  itself  to  our  view  through  the  exertions  of  enter- 
prising travellers.  It  has  been  penetrated  to  considerable  dis- 
tances from  various  quarters,  yet  much  remains  to  be  ascertained ; 
but  enough  is  now  Known  for  us  to  be  certain  that  it  is  not  the 
burning  and  waterless  desert  that  had  been  supposed.  Though 
for  the  greater  part  still  found  hot  and  arid,  tne  more  recent 
discovenes  have  been  of  large  bodies  of  water,  of  deep  and 
often  navigable  rivers,  of  fei^e  and  well-populated  districts, 
of  kingdoms  and  of  peoples  somewhat  more  civiUzed  than  many 
of  those  lying  nearer  the  coasts  with  which  we  had  been 
hitherto  acquamted. 

We  take  up  the  narrative  of  travel  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery by  resuming  the,  at  that  time,  incomplete  account  of  Dr. 
Barth's  exploration, given  under  ArRiCA[K  C,  vol.  L, cols.  115-117], 
It  was  not  to  Borgu  that  the  travellers  went  in  Sept.  1851,  but 
to  the  district  of  Xanem,  a  flat  and  tolerably  fertile  district  on 
the  east  of  the  lake,  nominally  subject  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bomou, 
but  subject  to  the  attacks  of  predatory  bands  from  every  side — 
the  travellers  themselves  suffering  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

On  this  expedition,  Dr.  Barth  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  investigating  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  vast  lagoon  witnout  any 
outlet,  of  little  depth,  and  ever-varying  extent.  The  circuit, 
when  moderately  nill,  is  about  400  mues  travelling  distance, 
or  20  days'  journey  of  about  20  miles  a  day.  ft  receives 
only   one  perennial  river,   the    Shaiy,    which  is   very  large. 
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and  in  the  wet  sc<ason  pours  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
The  Shary  comes  from  the  south,  and  enters  Lake  Tchad  at 
the  south  end.  Another  consideraole  river,  the  Yeou,  or  Yow, 
comes  from  the  west,  and  enters  the  lake  on  the  west  side.  The 
Yow  ceases  to  flow  in  the  dry  season.  Many  of  the  numerous 
islands  in  the  lake  are  permanently  inhabited.  The  swampy 
partfl^  near  the  shores,  contain  large  numbers  of  crocodiles  and 
Iiippopotami,  and  elephants  are  ve^  numerous  in  the  vicinil^ 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  On  one  occasion,  Dr.  Barth 
saw  a  herd  of  95  elephants  proceeding  to  the  lake  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking.  They  were  walking  in  a  long  line,  like  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers — the  males  being  in  the  front,  the  young  ones 
in  the  centre,  and  the  females  in  tne  rear. 

On  Nov.  25th,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  again  left  Kukawa— it 
is  thus  he  now  writes  the  name — in  order  to  join  a  war- 
like expedition  to  the  country  called  Mandara.  The  expedi- 
tion started  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  on  the  30th  reached 
the  village  of  Demmo,  when  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  broad  water- 
course, flowing  slowly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  shallow,  but  deep 
enough  for  canoes,  and  more  than  two  miles  in  width.  This 
watercourse  appears  to  join  the  Serbewel,  or  upper  course  of 
the  river  of  Log6n,  which  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  river 
Shary.  At  Demmo  a  considerable  number  of  females  and 
chilcuren  had  been  captured;  the  whole  village  destroyed  by 
Are,  and  made  desolate.  Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limM 
severed  from  their  bodies,  were  seen  lying  about  in  all  directions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men,  however,  escaped  across  the  river. 
There  was  some  fighting,  and  a  few  of  the  Bomou  army  were 
slain.  The  expedition  reached  Kukawa,  on  its  return,  Feb.  Ist, 
1852. 

On  March  4th,  1852,  Dr.  Barth  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  kingdom  of  BagirmL  On  March  13th,  he  arrived  at  Log6n 
Bimi,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Log6n.  It  is  situated  in 
11°  47'  if.  lat,  14°  56'  E:  long.,  near  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Log6n,  an  affluent  of  the  Shary,  350  or  400  yards  wide. 
The  population  of  Log6n  Bimi  is  about  15,000.  On  March  18th 
he  reached  the  river  Shary,  600  yards  wide,  and  passed  over  in 
a  large  canoe.  On  April  27th,  he  arrived  at  Massena,  the  capital 
of  Bagirmi,  in  11^  38'  N.  lat,  16°  E.  long.,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  place  till  Aug.  lOth.  The  town  of  Massena  was  for- 
merly much  larger,  and  tne  extent  of  the  wall  has  been  reduced, 
but  IS  still  much  too  large  for  the  town,  and  in  the  utmost  state  of 
decay.  The  town  extends  over  a  circumference  of  about  seven 
miles ;  but  onl^  one  half  of  this  area  is  inhabited,  the  principal 
quarter  being  m  the  centre,  and  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
tne  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi.  A  deep  trough-like 
depression  intersects  the  town  from  east  to  west,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  is  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  dry  season 
covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  surface  within  the  wall 
is  broken  into  many  other  hollows,  which  contain  the  wells. 

On  July  6th,  Dr.  Barth  received  despatches  from  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  Briti^  government,  whicn  were  forwarded  to  him 
from  Kukawa,  and  which  autnorised  him  to  carrv  out  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  and  supplied  him  with  tne  means. 
Lord  Ptdmerston,  in  his  despatch,  allowed  Dr.  Barth,  after  he 
had  completed  the  survey^  of  Lake  Tchad,  either  to  proceed  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Afnca,  or  westwards  to  Timbuctoo.  He 
decided  on  making  the  journey  to  Timbuctoo. 

On  Aug.  10th,  Dr.  Barth  was  permitted  to  leave  Massena, 
and  on  Aug.  14th  crossed  the  Shary  on  his  return.  The  rains 
had  then  commenced,  and  the  river  was  above  1000  yards  wide, 
very  deep,  and  flowing  at  a  rate  oi  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
He  crossed  the  Log<Sn  river  on  Aug.  15th,  and  arrived  at 
KukaMra  on  the  21st. 

At  Kukawa  Dr.  Barth  met  Dr.  Overw^,  who,  however,  was  very 
unwell,  and  died  on  Sept.  27th.  On  Kov.  19th,  Dr.  Barth  left 
Kukawa  to  visit  Timbuctoo,  proceeding  through  the  hilly  north- 
western provinces  of  Bomou.  The  first  part  of  his  journey  was 
a^ain  tlurough  a  well-wooded  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
with  guinea  fowls,  partridges,  water-fowls  of  various  sorts, 
several  species  of  antelopes,  elephants,  monkeys,  &c.  He  passed 
the  gate  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bomou  empire,  Ghasr- 
eggoma  now  in  ruins,  but  encompassed  by  a  wall  6  miles  in 
circumference,  with  six  or  seven  gates.  It  had  been  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  the  Nellatah.  The  ruins  of  the  principal 
buildings  that  remain  are  of  baked  brick.  Soon  after  he  crossed 
the  Komddugu  at  Z^giri,  120  yards  wide,  running  with  a 
stream  of  three  miles  an  hour  towards  Lake  Tchad.  Thence 
he  passed  on  nearly  in  the  direction  that  had  been  previously 
traversed  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  some  other  travellers, 
through  Kano  to  Timbuctoo.    Some  interesting  spots  were  seen 


by  him  as  he  frequently  turned  aside  to  visit  anything  notice- 
able. "  The  province  of  Mtiniffo6,"  he  says,  "  exhibited  a  cheeiftil. 
homely,  character,  surroundea  as  it  was  by  hills,  and  enHvenea 
by  hems  of  camels,  horses  and  cattle,  which  towards  evening 
gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered  ....  a  little  hilly  countiy, 
which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  con^erable  lengdci, 
projecting  from  the  heart  of  Negroland  towards  the  border  of 
the  desert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements,  and  a  tolerably 
well-arranged  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  small  province  have  been  able  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  their  neighbours  the 
Tuaricks.  as  well  as  from  Bomou,  while  all  the  surrounding 
districts  nave  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  their  wasteful  depre- 
dations. The  capital  Gux^,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lower  slope  of  a  rocky  nill,  surroimded  by  a  wall,  with  kitchen- 
gardens  and  cotton  plantations  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On 
Dec.  22nd,  he  visited  a  singular  natron  lake  near  a  village  named 
Masdjiri,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  joining  to  a 
fresh  water  lake  somewhat  lai^er.  Both  are  surrounded  by 
cotton  plantations,  and  wells  of  fresh  water  are  in  the  impie- 
diate  vicinity.  Zinder,  which  he  reached  on  Dec.  25th,  is  one  of 
the  great  commercial  towns  of  Bomou,  the  seat  of  the  salt  trade, 
and  "the  gate  of  Soodan,"  a  busy  place  in  a  fertile  district, 
where  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  many  garden  vegetables  is 
sedulously  pursued. 

Visiting  several  towns  with  populations  of  from  5000  to 
10,000,  Dr.  Barth  arrived,  in  March,  1853^  at  a  village  where  he 
met  the  chief  of  Sackatoo,  then  on  a  warlike  expedition.  From 
this  prince,  who  received  him  very  kindly,  he  obtained  "  letters 
of  franchise,"  a  sort  of  treaty,  "guaranteemg  to  all  British  mer- 
chants entire  security  for  themselves  and  their  property  in 
visiting  his  dominions  for  trading  purposes.''  He  next  reached 
Qando,  the  capital  of  another  brandi  of  the  FeUatah  race,  whose 
predominance  over  a  large  portion  of  Africa  is  thought  by  Dr. 
Barth  to  be  now  on  the  decline.  From  the  chief  ot  Gando  he 
obtained  a  similar  charter  of  protection  for  British  merchants. 
He  reached  the  town  of  Say,  on  the  Niger  (13  S.  lat.  2^  10' 
E.  long.),  on  June  20th.  Crossing  the  river,  he  pursued  a  W.N.W. 
course,  thus  visiting  the  scarcely  known  country  inhabited  by 
independent  tribes  of  the  Son^liays  and  Tuaricks.  As  he  left 
the  stream  the  land  became  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  occasionaUy 
well  cultivated.  Oxide  of  iron  was  found  in  the  red  sandstone 
of  which  the  hills  were  composed^  and  the  natives  smelted  the 
iron  ore  in  a  simple  but  effective  manner.  The  Serba,  an 
affluent  of  the  Niger,  70  yards  wide,  had  to  be  crossed, 
which  was  effected  on  rafts  made  of  reeds.  He  halted  at  Dor^, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Littako,  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
market,  and  the  south  eastern  limit  of  the  commerce  of  Tim- 
buctoo. From  Dor6  the  country  became  swampy,  and  the 
journey  was  obstructed  by  numerous  streams  and  lai^  pools  of 
water,  the  difficulties  being  increased  as  it  was  now  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  rain  fell  frequently  and  heavily.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  province  of  Aribinda,  the  character  of  the  countiy 
changed,  numerous  granite  mounds  and  ridges  rising  around^ 
with  fertile  pasturages  between.  With  such  alternations  of 
swamp  and  rock,  he  came,  on  Aug.  7th,  in  sight  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Hombori,  of  which  the  highest  peaks  do  not  exceed 
800  feet  above  the  plain  ;  the  peaks  are  numerous,  sharply 
defined,  and  are  greatly  above  the  general  level  of  tne  range, 
which  extends  nearly  east  and  west^  but  the  extent  is  not  known. 
On  Aug.  18th,  at  Bambara,  he  arrived  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  network  of  lakes,  creeks,  and  backwaters  that  extend 
thus  far  from  the  Ni^  at  Timbuctoo,  and  on  Sept.  Ist,  he  em- 
barked at  Sarayamo  m  a  boat  which  was  to  convey  him  to  that 
city,  and  where  he  arrived  on  Sep.  7th. 

Timbuctoo  is  situated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Niger 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  in  17°  37'  N.  lat,  and  3°  5' W. 
lon^.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  river,  and  is  tolerably  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  soil  is  arid,  and  the  fertility  it  has  is  due  to  the 
inundations  of  the  Niger ;  as  within  a  short  distance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  oases,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  The  town  is  unwalled,  but  com- 
pactly built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  its  base  being  the  southern 
side  nearest  the  river.  It  is  laid  out  in  streets  and  winding 
lanes,  with  gravel  roads,  some  of  which  are  provided  with 
gutters.  It  IS  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  with  an  addition  of  from  5000  to 
10,000  traders^  who  arrive  and  depart  between  November  and 
January.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  generally  of  one  storey, 
with  terraced  roofs  on  which  occasionally  an  upper  room  u 
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placed  ;  a  few,  in  the  quartei*  Sanagungu,  the  abode  of  the  more 
wealthy,  attainiug  a  second  storey,  with  even  some  attempt  at 
architectural  ornaments,  while  in  the  suburbs  the  dwellings 
are  often  merely  conical  huts  of  matting.  The  town,  from  its 
site,  the  nature  of  its  dwellings,  and  its  want  of  drainage,  is 
decidedly  unhealthy.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
mosques,  the  palace  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  markets.  The  piin- 
cipal  mosque  is  a  lar^e  building,  surrounding  an  open  court- 
yard, in  which  the  mam  tower  is  placed.  The  building  includes 
nine  naves  of  different  dimensions  and  structure,  and  a  smaller 
tower.  The  whole  is  262  French  metres  (282  English  feet),  in 
length,  by  194  (208  English  feet),  in  width.  Two  other  mosques 
are  large  buildings,  one  built  at  the  expense  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, another  by  a  kadi  of  the  town ;  with  three  or  four 
smaller.  Dr.  Bartn  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  interior  of  any 
of  the  mosoues.  The  old  royal  palace,  where  the  kings  of 
Longhay  usea  to  reside  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  of 
the  present  sheikh  is  diBtinguished  onlv  by  its  size.  There  are 
two  market-places  ;.  the  larger  one,  in  the  x  ubu  quarter  is  situ- 
ated in  the  south  west  part  of  the  town  ;  while  the  lesser  in  the 
Yubiikaina  quarter,  chiefly  used  as  a  meat  market,  occupies  a 
more  central  position.  The  town,  though  still  greatly  superior 
to  the  frail  constructions  that  form  towns  in  other  parts  of  Ne- 
groland,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  consequence.  Its  old  wall, 
which  however  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  rampart, 
was  destroyed  by  the  invading  Fellatah  in  1826,  and  since  that 
time  the  town  has  shrunk  into  less  than  half  its  previous  size 
and  population.  Dr.  Barth,  who  from  various  circumstances 
was  detained  in  Timbuctoo  for  eight  months,  in  giving  his 
accoimt  of  it,  bears  testimony  to  tne  genuineness  of  Cailli^'s 
description  as  far  as  his  linutea  o{>i)ortunities  served  him  ;  while 
he  says  of  the  narrative  of  the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  which 
gives  an  accoimt  of  their  visits  to  Timbuctoo  as  captives,  that  it 
"  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which  can  be  identified  with  its 
features." 

The  Niger  at  Timbuctoo  begins  to  rise  in  November,  attains 
its  highest  level  about  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  "  does  not  begin  to  decrease  before  Febmaiy ; 
wliile  its  eastern  branch,  the  Benuivd,  as  well  as  the  lower 
course  of  the  Niger,  where  it  is  called  Kwiira  [Quorral,  exactly 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  reaches  its  highest  level  by  the 
end  of  August,  and  begins  to  decrease  steadily  in  the  course 
of  October."  Dr.  Earth's  theory  is  that  the  upper  affluents  of 
the  river  flowing  in  the  plain  move  more  slowly  than  those  in 
the  lower  portion,  and  thence  take  a  proportionately  longer  time 
to  acquire  and  lose  the  highest  level. 

Situated  at  the  point  where  the  Niger,  coming  from  the 
south,  begins  to  run  east  before  it  turns  again  to  the  south, 
having  great  facilities  for  conmierce  from  the  river  above  and 
below  it,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  Timbuctoo  pos- 
sesses a  natural  position  for  being  the  depot  of  the  traffic  between 
the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of  the  river  and  the  north. 
But  it  presents  many  serious  difficulties  for  a  commerce  with 
Europe,  independent  of  the  unsettled  and  turbulent  state  of 
the  various  kingdoms  around  it.  From  the  French  settlements 
in  Algeria  on  one  side  it  is  separated  by  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  from  Senegal  b^  a  mountain  chain.  For  Euro- 
pean manufactures  the  road  is  still  that  of  Morocco,  which  also 
crosses  the  desert  and  is  frequently  interrupted  by  hostile  tribes. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawoacks  the  trade  is  considerable.  The 
principal  native  products  are  gold,  salt,  and  the  kola  nut,  which 
are  exchanged  for  the  native  cloth  manufactured  at  Kuno.  Bice, 
negro-corn,  and  vegetable  butter  are  also  imported,  as  the  dis- 
trict does  not  produce  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Pepper  and  ginger  are  also  brought  m  lar^e  quantities, 
with  some  cotton  ;  but  little  weaving  is  done  on  me  spot,  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith,  and  the  making  of  a  few  leather  articles.  In 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts  woollen  blankets  and  carpets 
are  made,  and  form  a  ku^e  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the 
natives.  Tobacco  and  slaves  also  form  a  part  of  the  commerce  ; 
but  in  neither  is  the  trade  very  large.  The  salt,  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  internal  traffic,  is  brought  from 
the  mines  of  TaodennL  a  place  described  by  M.  Cailli^,  to  the 
north  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is  found  in  five  layers,  of  which  the 
fourth  from  the  uppermost  is  reckoned  the  best,  the  first  three 
being  of  little  value.  It  is  wrought  in  slabs  of  3  feet  5  inches  in 
length,  13  inches  in  breadth,  and  2i  inches  in  thickness,  which  is 
hall  the  thickness  of  the  laver.  Tae  slabs  vary  in  weight,  from 
50  lbs.  to  65  lbs.  The  gold  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Niger,     llie  kola  nut,  imported  from  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Tangiera  to  the  south  west,  forms  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  Negrolaud,  and  is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  coffee,  which 
might  be  produced  to  any  extent,  as  the  plant  seems  in- 
digenous. 

Finally  on  May  27th,  1854,  Dr.  Barth  left  Timbuctoo,  and 
pursuing  his  way  by  land  down  the  Niger,  through  Ghergo  and 
Say,  he  came  again  to  Kukawa,  and  thence  to  Tripoli,  where  he 
arrived  on  Aug.  24th. 

In  February,  1853,  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  a  young  German,  em- 
ployed at  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory,  R^nfs  Park,  London,  was 
sent  to  join  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg.  Me  was  accompanied  by 
two  volunteers  from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  They 
reached  Lake  Tchad  on  the  6th  of  January,  1854,  and  were  re- 
ceived kindly  b^  the  sheikh  and  his  vizier.  Dr.  Barth  was  then 
absent  on  his  joumev  to  Timbuctoo.  Dr.  Vogel  is  stated  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan  of  Waday,  and  his  papers 
have  not  yet  been  recovered,  nor  his  fate  ascertained  witn  cer- 
tainty. One  of  the  Sappers  and  Minera- returned  to  England; 
the  other,  Corporal  Maguire,  appears  to  have  been  assassmat«d 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kuka.  Dr.  Vogel  had  sent  to  England  a  few 
notices  of  his  explorations,  had  visited  Yacoba,  and  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1855,  had  crossed  the  Tchadda  at  the  place  where  Dr. 
Baikie  had  been,  in  the  Pleiad  steamer,  in  1854. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  long 
and  hazardous  journeys  from  the  interior  to  the  west  and  east 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  through  coun- 
tries never  before  seen  by  any  European. 

In  April,  1852,  Dr.  Livingstone  proceeded  to  Cape  Town,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  sent  them  home  to  England.  He 
then  started  in  order  to  explore  the  country  in  search  ot  a 
healthy  district,  which  might  prove  a  centre  of  civilisation,  and 
open  up  the  interior  by  a  path  to  either  the  east  or  west  coast. 
When  ne  reached  Kuruman,  on  his  return,  he  learnt  by  a  letter 
from  the  chief  Sechele  that  the  natives  had  been  attacked  at 
Kolobeng  by  the  Boers  of  the  Caslian  Mountains;  that  the 
village  of  Kolobeng  had  been  burnt,  about  60  of  the  males 
slain,  many  women  and  about  200  of  the  school  children  car- 
ried off  for  slaves,  and  his  own  residence  plundered  of  every- 
thing. 

Having  returned  to  Kolobeng,  and  remained  a  few  days  witli 
the  wretcned  Bakwains,  he  proceeded  northwards  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1853.  The  Bamangwato  Hills,  between  Kolobeng  and 
Lake  Ngami,  are  part  of  a  range  called  Bakaa,  which  rises  about 
700  or  800  feet  above  the  plains,  and  is  composed  of  great  masses 
of  black  basalt.  This  mass  of  basalt,  about  six  miles  long,  has 
tilted  up  the  rocks  both  on  the  east  and  west.  Passing  on  to 
Letloche,  about  20  miles  beyond  the  Bamangwato,  theyfound  a 
fine  supply  of  water.  This  spot  was  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming's 
farthest  station  north.  Farther  on  they  came  to  the  hill  N'gwa, 
18°  27'  20"  S.  lat.,  24°  13'  36"  E.  long.  It  is  300  or  400  feet  high, 
and  was  the  only  hill  they  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Baman- 
gwato Hills.  As  they  approached  Linyanti,  they  found  the 
river-beds  filled  by  the  annual  inundation,  and  flowing  into  the 
Chobe,  which  is  itself  an  affluent  of  the  Leeambye.  With  some 
difficulty  they  reached  Linvanti,  May  23rd,  1853.  Linvanti  is  the 
capital  town  of  the  Makalolo,  and  is  situated  in  18  17'  20"  S. 
lat,  23°  50'  9"  K  long.  The  chief  of  the  Makololo,  named 
Sekeletu,  a  young  man  of  18  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Linyanti,  numbering  7(X)0  or  8000,  received  Dr.  Living- 
stone, whom  they  were  expecting,  with  enthusiastic  welcome. 
The  Makololo  are  the  most  northerly  of  the  Bechuanas. 

Having  waited  a  month  at  Linyanti,  Dr.  Livingstone,  attended 
by  a  paxfy  of  the  natives,  set  out  from  Shesheke,  for  the  piu:- 
pose  of  ascending  the  Leeambye.  Shesheke  is  aoout  100  miles 
east  from  Linyanti.  Linyanti  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Chobe.  The  country  between  the  two  places  is  perfectly  flat, 
except  patches  which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  general  level. 
From  Snesheke  they  ascended  the  river  Leeambye  to  Nariele  or 
Naliele,  the  capital  of  the  Barotse  country,  situated  in  15°  24'  17'' 
S.  lat.,  23°  5'  54"  E.  long.  The  eeneral  course  of  the  Leeambve 
from  the  Victoria  FcJls,  below  Shesheke,  to  Nariele  is  N.W.  by 
N.  Having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  canoes,  they  began 
to  ascend  the  Leeambye.  They  had  33  canoes,  and  about  160 
men,  Sekeletu  and  a  large  party  of  natives  going  with  them  to 
Nariele.  The  river,  never  oefore  seen  by  European,  is  magnifi- 
cent, often  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  having  islands  of  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  length.  The  banks  and  islands  are  richly 
wooded. 

From  the  bend  up  to  the  nortli,  called  Katima-Molelo  ('I 
quenched  fire')  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  the  stream 
runs  fast,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  which 
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prevent  continuous  navigation  when  the  river  is  low.  The 
rapids  are  not  visible  when  the  river  is  fall,  but  the  cataracts 
of  Nambwe,  Bombwe,  and  Kale,  must  always  be  dangerous. 
The  fall  at  each  of  these  is  between  four  and  six  feet  But 
the  falls  of  Gonye  present  a  much  more  serious  obstacle.  There 
they  were  obliged  to  take  the  canoes  out  of  the  water,  and 
carry  them  more  than  a  mile  by  land.  The  fall  is  about  30 
feet  The  main  body  of  water,  which  comes  over  the  ledge  of 
rock  when  the  river  is  low,  is  collected  into  a  space  of  70  or 
80  yards  before  it  takes  the  leap,  and  a  mass  of  rock  being 
thrust  forward  against  the  roanng  torrent,  a  loud  sound  is 
produced. 

The  rocks  here  are  of  reddish,  variegated,  hardened  sand- 
stone, with  madrepore  holes  in  it.  This  and  broad  horizontal 
strata  of  trap,  sometimes  100  miles  in  extent,  and  each  layer 
having  an  inch  or  so  of  black  silicibus  matter  on  it,  as  if  it  had 
floatea  there  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  form  a  great  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  central  valley.  These  rocks,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  especially,  are  often  covered  with  12  or  15  feet  of 
soft  calcareous  tufa.  The  banks  of  the  river  in  this  part,  viewed 
from  the  flat  reedy  basin  in  which  it  flowed,  seemeci  prolonged 
into  wooded  ridges  200  or  300  feet  high,  and  stretched  away  to 
the  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.  imtil  they  were  20  or  30  miles  apart. 
The  intervening  space,  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  with  the 
Leeambye  windmg  gently  near  the  middle,  is  the  true  Barotse 
vallejr.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  IS  inundated  annually,  not  by  rains,  but  by  the  Leeambye, 
exactly  as  Lower  Egypt  is  flooded  by  the  Nile.  The  villages  of 
the  Barotse  are  built  on  mounds,  and  during  the  immdation  the 
whole  valley  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  lake,  with  the 
villages  on  mounds  like  islanos,  just  as  occurs  in  Egypt  with  the 
villages  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Barotse  are  strongly  attached  to 
this  fertile  valley.  They  say,  "Here  hunger  is  not  known." 
There  are  no  large  towns,  the  mounds  being  all  small.  Nariele 
(Naliele)  is  built  on  a  mound  artificially  constructed.  Wlien 
the  river  is  compressed  between  the  high  rocky  banks  near 
Gonye,  it  rises  60  feet.  The  river  presented  the  same  appear- 
ance of  low  banks  without  trees  as  it  assumed  when  they  came 
to  16°  16'  S.  lat,  until  they  arrived  at  Libonta,  14°  59'  S.  lat 
Twenty  miles  beyond  that  there  was  forest  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  then  there  were  tsetse.  No  locality  can  be  inhabited 
by  Europeans  where  that  scourge  exists. 

Finding  that  he  was  now  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  of 
Londa  or  Lunda,  named  Leeba  or  Loiba,  and  the  chiefs  of  that 
country  being  reported  to  be  friendly  to  strangers,  Dr.  Living- 
stone pushed  on  to  latitude  14*  11'  3  8.  There  the  Leeambye 
assumes  the  name  of  Kabompo,  and  seems  to  be  coming  from 
the  east.  It  is  a  fine  large  river,  about  300  vards  wide.  The 
Leeba  is  about  250  yards  wide,  and  comes  from  the  N.N.W. 
The  Loeti,  about  200  yards  wide,  enters  here  from  the  W.N.W. 
The  waters  of  the  Loeti  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  those  of 
the  Leeba  of  a  dark  mossy  hue.  Tlie  Loeti  enters  the  Leeambye 
a  little  lower  down  than  the  Leeba. 

The  numbers  of  large  game  above  Libonta  arc  prodigious,  and 
they  are  remarkably  tame  :  81  buffaloes  defiled  m  slow  proces- 
sion before  their  fire  one  evening,  within  gun-shot ;  and  herds 
of  splendid  elands  stood  by  day  >vithout  fear  at  200  yards' 
distance.  The  lions  were  in  great  numbers,  as  is  always  the 
case  in«  Africa  where  game  aboimds.  A  party  of  Arabs  from 
Zanzibar  were  in  the  vicinity  at  this  time.  After  remaining 
some  days  in  this  country,  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  Lin- 
yanti,  and  made  preparations  for  his  journey  to  Loanda,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  as  soon  as  the  cooling  influence  of  the  rains 
should  be  felt  in  November. 

He  had  few  scientific  instruments,  but  they  were  of  the  best 
kind — a  sextant  by  Troughton,  a  chronometer  bv  Dent,  a  ther- 
mometer by  DoUond,  a  compass  from  the  Cape  0'bser\'^atory,  and 
a  small  telescope. 

On  the  11th  of  Nov.,  1853,  he  left  the  town  of  Linyanti, 
accompanied  by  Sekeletu  and  his  principal  men,  to  embark  on 
the  Chobe.  Tney  crossed  five  branches.  Where  the  branches 
imite  or  re-enter  it  is  a  fine  deep  river.  The  banks  are  of  soft 
calcareous  tufa,  like  those  of  the  Zouga.  The  bed  is  deep,  and 
the  sides  perpendicular.    The  course  is  extremely  tortuous. 

The  actual  point  of  confluence  of  the  Chobe  with  the  Leeambye 
is  ill  defined,  on  account  of  each  dividing  into  several  branches 
before  they  unite,  but  when  the  whole  Dody  of  water  collects 
into  one  bed,  it  is  very  wide,  and  is  a  goodly  sight  for  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  thirsty  south.  Turning  round  they 
began  to  ascend  the  Leeambye,  and  on  the  19th  of  Nov.  reached 
the  village  of  Shesheke.     Alter  a  short  stay  they  proceeded  up 


the  Leeambye.  Their  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  their  waiting 
at  the  different  villages  for  food. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  journey  to  the  west  coast,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  27  men,  l>elonging  to  the  Makololo.  It 
was  the  dry  season.  Parts  of  the  river  were  only  about  300 
yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  In  other  parts  it  is  spread  out  to 
more  than  a  mile,  and  the  water  flows  rapidly  over  the  rocky 
bottom.  It  requires  great  skill  and  care  to  manage  the  canoes 
in  these  shallow  parts.  The  rapids  are  caused  by  rocks  of  dark- 
brown  trap,  or  of  sandstone  stretching  across  the  stream.  In 
some  places  they  form  miles  of  the  rocky  bottom,  with  islets 
covered  with  trees.  Libonta  is  the  last  town  of  the  Makololo, 
and  is  situated  on  a  mound  like  the  rest  of  the  villages  in  the 
Barotse  valley. 

On  Dec.  27th,  1853,  they  were  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba 
and  Leeambye,  14°  10'  52"  S.  lat,  23°  35'  40"  E.  long.  Prom 
the  confluence  down  to  Mosioatunya  there  are  many  long 
reaches  where  a  vessel  equal  to  the  Thames  steamers  plying 
between  the  bridges  could  run  as  freely  as  they  do  on  the 
Thames.  It  is  often,  even  here,  as  broad  as  that  river  at  London 
Bridge,  and  perhaps  as  deep.  There  are,  however,  many  and 
serious  obstacles  to  a  continued  navigation  for  hundreds  of  miles 
at  a  stretch.  About  10  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Loeti,  for  instance,  there  are  many  large  sand-banks  in  the 
stream ;  then  there  are  100  miles,  to  the  river  at  Simah,  where  a 
Thames  steamer  could  ply  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  but  again, 
the  space  between  Simah  and  Katima-Molelo  has  flve  or  six 
rapids,  with  cataracts,  one  of  which,  Gonye,  could  not  be  passed 
at  any  time  without  portage.  Between  these  rapids  there  are 
reaches  of  quiet  and  deep  water  of  several  miles  in  length. 
Beyond  Katima-Molelo  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chobe  there  are 
again  nearly  100  miles  of  a  river  capable  of  being  navigated  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Barotse  valley. 

They  now  began  to  ascend  the  Leeba.  The  water  is  black  in 
colour  as  compared  with  the  Leeambye,  which  here  assumes  the 
name  of  Kabompo.  The  Leeba  flows  placidly,  and,  unlike  the 
main  river,  receives  numbers  of  little  nvulets  from  both  sides. 
It  winds  slowly  tlirough  the  most  luxuriant  meadows,  each  of 
which  has  a  soft  sedgy  centre,  or  a  large  pond,  or  else  a  gentle 
rill  flowing  down  the  middle,  l^he  meadows  are  probably  inun- 
dated, as  Hie  trees  are  on  spots  elevated  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  meadows.  The  rains  were  now  set  in,  and  the  travellers 
were  much  drenched. 

When  they  had  ascended  somewhat  more  than  one-third  .-of 
the  Leeba,  tney  left  the  river,  and  travelled  overland  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  village  of  the  chief  Shinte,  till  they  came  to 
the  Lake  Dilolo.  On  tneir  route  they  crossed  several  affluents 
of  the  Leeba,  and  travelled  over  extensive  plains,  much  of  which 
was  under  water. 

On  Feb.  20th,  1854,  they  reached  the  small  end  of  the  Lake 
Dilolo.  Dr.  Livingstone,  being  exhausted  by  fever  and  absti- 
nence, could  not  visit  the  wider  end.  After  passing  a  little 
further  to  the  N.W.,  they  came  to  rivers  which  flowed  north- 
wards into  the  fine  river  Kasai,  or  Lok^,  which  has  a  northern 
course,  while  all  the  rivers  they  had  previously  passed  flowed 
southwards  ;  thus  showing  that  the  flooded  plains  in  which  the 
Lake  Dilolo  stands  are  an  elevated  flat  which  forms  the  water- 
parting  of  the  streams  that  flow  to  the  north  and  south 
respectively. 

On  April  4th  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Quango  (Coango), 
a  river  150  yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  This  fine  river  flows 
in  a  direction  nearly  north,  among  extensive  meadows  clothed 
with  gigantic  grass  and  reeds.  They  crossed  it  after  a  dangerous 
contention  with  the  natives,  and  passed  on  westwards  to  the 
village  of  Cassange  (pronounced  Cassanje),  which  is  the  farthest 
station  eastward  of  the  Portuguese.  They  were  now  safe,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Angola.  Cassange  is  situated  in  9°  37'  30*  S. 
lat.,  17°  49'  E.  long.  The  distance  to  Loanda  is  about  300  miles. 
On  the  14th  ot  l^y  they  reached  the  village  of  Golungo  Alto, 
9°  8'  30^  S.  lat,  16^  2'  E.  long.,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  May  arrived 
at  Loanda. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  very  considerable  city,  but  is 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  people  of  colour.  It  possesses  two  cathedrals, 
one  of  which,  former^  a  Jesuits'  collie,  is  now  a  workshop. 
The  forts  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The  Portuguese  bishop 
of  Angola  resides  at  Loanda,  and  was  very  kind  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone. The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low  sandy  island,  between 
which  and  the  mainland  is  the  station  for  ships.  There  was  not 
a  single  English  merchant  there,  and  only  two  American  mer- 
chants.   Mr.  Gabriel,  the  British  commissioner  for  the  suppres- 
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fiion  of  the  slave  trade,  treated  Dr.  Livingstone  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1854,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his 
party  of  Makololo  departed  from  Loanda  on  their  return  to 
Linyanti  They  passed  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo, 
and  ascending  that  river,  arrived  at  IcoUo  i  Bengo,  and  on  tne 
28th  of  September  at  Kalimgwembo,  on  the  same  path  by  which 
they  came.  There  are  plantations  of  fine  coffee,  and  sugar  is 
also  cultivated.  Dr.  Livingstone  proceeded  in  a  canoe  down  the 
river  Lucalla  to  Massangano.  The  hver  is  about  85  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  for  canoes  from  its  confluence  with  the  Coanza  to 
about  six.  miles  above  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Luinha. 
Massangano  stands  on  a  tongue  of  rather  high  land  formed  by 
the  left  Dank  of  the  Lucalla  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Coanza. 
It  has  more  than  1000  inhabitants.  The  latitude  is  9°  37'  46^  S. 
The  fort  is  small,  but  in  good  repair.  The  lands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Coanza  belong  to  the  Quisamas  (Kisamas),  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  whom  the  Portuguese  have  not  been  able  to 
subdue.  Returning  to  Golungo  Alto  he  found  several  of  his 
men  iU  of  fever. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  men,  having 
recovered  from  severe  attacks  of  fever,  proceeded  to  Ajubacca, 
9°  16'  35"  S.  lat.,  15°  23f  E.  long.  On  crossing  the  Lucalla  they 
made  a  detour  to  the  south  in  order  to  visit  the  famous  rocks  of 
Pungo  Adongo,  the  fort  of  which  stands  in  9°  42^  14"  S.  lat,  15° 
30'  £.  long.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  curious 
columnar-shaped  rocks,  each  of  which  is  upwards  of  300  feet  in 
height.  They  are  composed  of  conglomerate  in  a  matrix  of  dark 
red  sandstone,  and  rest  on  a  thick  stratum  of  this  sandstone, 
Avith  veiy  few  of  the  pebbles  in  its  substance.  Cambunbe,  to 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Coanza  reaches,  ia  reported  to  be 
thirty  leagues  below  Pungo  Adongo. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  they  departed  from  Pungo 
Adongo.  Their  path  lay  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Coanza. 
On  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Lombe,  they  left  the  nver, 
and  proceeaed  in  a  north'-easterly  direction.  Passing  over  the 
heights  of  Tak  Memgongo,  9°  42'  37^  S.  lat,  17°  27'  E.  long. 
(Jan.  15th),  they  arrived  again  at  Cassange. 

On  the  28th  of  January  they  crossed  the  Quango  in  canoes. 
Having  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  thev  ascended  the 
eastern  acclivity  which  bounds  the  Cassange  valley,  and  found 
it  to  be  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  being  3500  feet.  They  crossed  the  Loango,  a  deep 
but  narrow  stream,  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  boimdary  of  Londa 
on  the  west  On  the  25th  of  March  they  crossed  the  Chikapo, 
and  then  the  Kamane,  an  affluent  of  the  Chikapa,  coming  from 
the  S.S.W.  On  the  30th  of  April  they  reached  the  Loajima, 
where  they  had  to  form  a  brid^  to  cross. 

On  the  7th  of  May  they  amved  at  the  Moamba,  a  stream  30 
yards  wide,  which  they  crossed  by  canoes,  and  arrived  at  Cabango, 
a  vilkge  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohiombo,  in  9°  31'  S.  lat,  20°  31' 
E.  long. 

On  tne  24th  of  May  they  left  Cabango,  and  on  the  2dth  reached 
the  vill^e  of  the  chief  Bango,  12°  22'  53^^  S.  lat.,  20°  58'  E.  long. 
On  the  30th  of  May  they  left  the  village  of  Bango,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  Loembwe,  which  flows  to  the  N.N.E.,  60 
yards  wide  and  4  feet  deep.  Having  passed  the  Loembwe,  they 
reached  (June  2nd)  the  vulaee  of  Kawawa,  who  wished  to  detain 
them,  but  borrowing  one  of  his  hidden  canoes  by  night,  they 
crossed  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Kasai. 

After  leaving  the  Kasai  they  entered  upon  the  extensive 
level  plains  which  thev  had  formerly  found  flooded.  On  the 
8th  of  June  they  forded  the  Lotembwa,  there  about  a  mile 
wide  and  three  feet  deep,  and  regained  their  former  path. 
It  is  N.W.  of  Lake  Dilolo,  and  seems  to  flow  from  it  north- 
wards, and  enter  the  Kasai,  whilst  another  river  Lotembwa 
flows  from  the  other  end  of  the  lake  southwards.  Thus,  this 
little  Lake  Dilolo,  by  giving  a  Dortion  of  its  contents  to  the 
Kasai,  and  another  to  the  Zamoesi,  distributes  its  waters  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  From  these  elevated  plains 
aU  the  rivers  seem  to  unite  in  two  main  drains,  the  one  flowing 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  northern 
drain  finds  its  way  out  by  the  Congo  to  the  west,  and  the 
southern  by  the  Zambesi  to  the  east  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
thus  on  the  watershed,  or  highest  part,  of  those  two  great 
river-systems,  but  still  not  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  western 
ridge  they  had  already  crossed.  Instead  of  lofty  snow-clad 
mountains  appearing  to  verify  the  conjectures  of  the  speculative, 
there  were  extensive  plains,  over  wnich  a  person  may  travel 
a  month  without  seeing  anything  higher  than  an  ant-hill  or  a  tree. 


Sir  Koderick  Murchison,  in  his  Address,  as  President,  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  1852,  explains  the  peculiar 
geological  structure  of  the  African  continent  "  Such  as  South 
Africa  is  now,  such  have  been  her  main  features  during  countless 
past  ages,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  human  race.  For  the 
old  rocks  which  form  her  outer  fringe  unquestionably  circled 
round  an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  in  which  the 
dicynodon  flourished  at  a  time  when  not  a  single  animal  was 
similar  to  aiw  living  thing  which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  The  present  central  and  meridian  zone  of  waters, 
whether  lakes  or  marshes,  extending  from  Lake  Tchad  to  Lake 
Ngami,  with  hippopotami  on  their  banks,  are  therefore  but  the 
great  niodem  residual  geographical  phenomena  of  those  of  a 
mesozoic  age.  The  differences,  no wever,  between  the  geo^aphical 
past  of  Africa  and  her  present  state  are  enormous.  Smce  that 
primeval  time  the  lands  nave  been  much  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level,  eruptive  rocks  piercing  in  parts  through  them  ;  deep 
rents  and  defiles  have  been  suddenly  formed  in  tilic  subtending 
ridges  through  which  some  rivers  escape  outwards.''  Travellers 
will  eventu£uly  ascertain  whether  the  basin-shaped  structure 
which  is  here  announced  as  having  been  the  great  feature  of  the 
most  ancient  as  it  is  of  the  actual  geogra^y  of  South  Africa 
(that  is,  the  primeval  times  to  the  present  oay),  does  or  does 
not  extend  into  Northern  Africa.  Looking  at  that  much  broader 
portion  of  the  continent,  we  have  some  reason  to  surmise  that 
the  higher  mountains  there  also  form,  in  a  general  sense,  its 
flanks  only. 

The  elevated  partition  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Africa 
seems  to  be  between  6°  and  12°  S.  lat.,  and  thence  in  sJl  proba- 
bility the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Kile  as  well  ajs 
the  Zambesi,  have  their  origin. 

The  Lake  Dilolo  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  six  or  ei&;ht  miles 
long,  and  one  or  two  broad,  and  somewhat  of  a  triangular  shape. 
A  branch  proceeds  from  the  southern  angle,  and  flows  into  tne 
southern  Lotembwa. 

The  town  of  the  chief  Shinte,  which  they  left  July  6,  1855,  is 
in  12°  37'  35^  S.  lat,  22°  47'  E.  long.  They  descended  the 
Leeba  by  canoes.  The  river  seemed  to  be  upwards  of  200  yards 
wide.    They  reached  Linyanti  early  in  September. 

Dr.  Livingstone  having  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  two  routes  offered  themselves,  one  in  a  direction 
N.E.  by  the  town  of  Cazembe,  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  Zanzibar ;  the  other  nearly  east  by  the  course  oi 
the  Zambesi.     He  chose  tJie  latter. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1855,  he  left  Linyanti,  and  com- 
menced his  journey  to  the  east  coast.  Having  descended  the 
river  to  the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  and  to  a  point  where 
they  intended  to  strike  off  to  the  north-east,  Dr.  Livingstone 
resolved  to  visit  the  Palls  of  Victoria,  called  by  the  natives 
Mosioatunya  (Mosi  oa  tunya,  *^  smoke  sounds  here  ").  This  is  the 
coimecting  point  between  the  known  and  unknown  portions  oi 
the  Zambesi.  The  name  Falls  of  Victoria  is  the  only  one  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  affixed  to  any  part  of  the  coimtry.  After  twenty 
minutes'  sail  they  came  in  sight,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  columns 
of  vapour,  ajjpropriately  called  "  smoke,"  rising  at  a  distance  ot 
five  or  six  miles,  exactly  as  when  large  tracts  of  grass  are  burned 
in  Africa.  Five  columns  of  vapour  arose,  and  bending  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  they  seemed  placed  against  a  low  ridge 
covered  with  trees.  The  tops  of  the  columns  at  that  distance 
appeared  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white  below, 
and  higher  up  became  dark,  so  as  to  resemble  smoke  very  closely. 
The  wnole  scene  was  extremely  beautiful ;  but  as  Dr.  Living- 
stone visited  it  more  careluUy  in  his  later  explorations^  we  reserve 
his  description  for  that  place. 

Sekeletu  and  his  large  party  having  conveyed  Dr.  Livingstone 
thus  far,  and  furnished  him  with  114  men  to  carry  l^e  dlephants' 
tusks  to  the  coast,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1855,  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  Makololo,  and  proceeded  northwards  to  the  river  Lekone. 
Both  the  Lekone  and  Ungues!  flow  back  towards  the  centre  of 
the  country ;  so  that  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  then  ascend- 
ing the  farther  thev  went  eastward.  The  countrv  around  was 
very  beautiful,  and  was  once  well  peopled  witn  the  tribes 
called  Batoka.  who  possessed  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  a  vast  fresh  water  lake  once  existed  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  extending  from  17°  to  21°  S.  lat,  and  to  22^ 
to  26  E.  long.  The  Barotse  valley  was  another  similar  lake. 
These  lakes  were  let  out  by  means  ot  cracks  or  fissures  made  in 
the  subtending  sides  by  the  upheaval  of  the  country.  The  fissure 
made  at  the  Victoria  Falls  let  out  the  water  of  this  great  valley, 
and  left  a  small  patch  in  what  was  probably  its  deepest  part,  and 
is  now  called  Lake  Ngami.    The  Falls  of  Gonye  furnished  an 
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outlet  to  the  lake  of  the  Barotse  valley,  and  so  of  the  other  great 
lakes  of  the  remote  times. 

The  party  travelled  in  a  direction  E.N.E.,  leaving  the  Zamhesi  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south.  From  the  24tn  of  November 
to  the  18tli  of  December,  they  crossed  several  rivers  flowing 
southwards  into  the  Zambesi,  and  passed  on  their  route  nume- 
rous villages  inhabited  by  the  Batoka.  On  the  18th  of  December 
they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Kafue,  a  river  upwards  of  200  yards 
wide,  and  full  of  hippopotami  The  Kafue  there  enters  a  narrow 
gOTce,  15^  48'  19^  S.  lat.,  28°  22'  E.  Ions.  They  crossed  it  by  a 
ford  250  yards  broad,  but  rocky  and  shallow.  They  then  went 
alons  the  left  bank  (the  northern)  and  approached  nearer  the 
Zambesi.  They  struck  upon  that  river  about  eight  miles  east  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Kafue.  It  appeared  to  be  broader  here 
than  above  the  Victoria  FaUs.  There  .were  vast  numbers  of 
water-fowl.  -- •  " 

January  14tlijI8b6.  The  party  reached  the  confluence  of  the 
LoangW&  with  the  Zambesi  They  found  the  remains  of  a  church, 
with  a  broken  bell,  having  the  letters  I.H.S.  and  a  cross,  but  no 
date.  The  church  stands  in  15°  37'  22"  S.  lat,  30°  32'  E.  long. 
This  was  at  Zambo,  which  is  situated  in  the  angle  of  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  was  formerly  a  commercial  station,  for  which 
it  is  admirably  suited.  From  this  point  the  merchants  had  vrater 
communication  in  three  directions  beyond,  namely  from  the 
Loangwa  to  the  N.N.W.,  by  the  Kafue  to  the  W.,  and  by  the 
Zambesi  to  the  S.W.  Their  attention,  however,  was  chiefly 
attracted  to  the  north,  or  Londa,  and  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  were  ivory  and  slaves.  It  was  a  Portuguese  colony,  and, 
like  the  rest,  military.  The  Zamhesi  is  very  hK)ad  here,  about 
1200  yards,  and  contains  many  inhabited  islands. 

January  15th.  .  They  crossed  the  Loangwa  in  a  canoe,  and  on 
the  24th  of  January  passed  in  canoes  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Zambesi  to  the  south.  They  then  proceeded  at  some  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  bank  of  the  nver. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  they  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment at  Tette  (16°  9'  3"  S.  lat.,  33°  28'  E.  long.),  and  were  very 
kindly  received  and  treated  bj'  the  commandant.  The  village  of 
Tette  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Zambesi,  on  a  long  slope 
down  to  the  river,  the  fort  being  close  to  the  water.  The  rock 
beneath  is  grey  sandstone.  The  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  slope  are 
much  higher  than  the  fort,  and  of  course  command  it.  The 
whole  of  the  adjacent  country  is  rocky  and  broken,  but  every 
available  spot  is  under  cultivation.  The  stone  houses  are 
cemented  with  mud  instead  of  lime,  and  thatched  with  reeds 
and  grass  There  are  about  30  European  houses  ;  the  rest  are 
native,  and  of  wattle  and  daub.  The  population  is  about  4500. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  live  on  the  spot,  the  majority 
being  engagea  in  agricultural  operations  in  the  adjacent  country. 
Generally  there  are  not  more  than  2000  resident ;  for^  compared 
with  what  it  was,  Tette  is  now  a  ruin.  The  fort  ot  Tette  has 
been  the  salvation  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  a  square  building.  The  guns  are  in  a  much  better  state 
than  any  seen  in  Angola.  The  country  around,  as  indeed  all 
the  district  lying  N.  and  N.W.  of  Tette,  is  hilly ;  and  the  hills 
being  covered  with  trees,  the  scenerv  is  very  picturesque.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  There  is 
coal  in  the  vicinity  which  might  be  easily  wrought. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  they  left  Tette,  and  sailing  down  the 
river  arrived  at  Senna  on  the  27th  (17°  27'  1"  S.  kt.,  35**  10'  E. 
long.).  It  was  found  to  be  23^  hours'  sail  from  Tette.  Dr. 
Livingstone  thought  the  state  of  Tette  quite  lamentable,  but  that 
of  Senna  was  much  worse.  The  fort,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
was  in  a  wretched  state.  The  village  of  Senna  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zambesi 

The  Zambesi  at  Mazaro,  where  the  delta  begins,  is  a  magni- 
ficent river,  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  without  islands. 
The  delta  is  an  immense  flat,  covered  with  high  coarse  grass  and 
reeds. 

Sailing  down  the  branch  of  the  river  on  which  Quilimane 
stands,  they  reached  that  village,  it  being  then  May  20th,  1856, 
only  a  few  days  less  than  four  years  since  Dr.  Livingstone  started 
from  the  Cape.'  Quilimane  is  in  17°  53'  8"'  S.  lat.,  36°  40'  E. 
long.  The  village  stands  on  a  great  mud-bank,  and  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  swamps  and  rice-grounds.  Dr.  Livingstone  waited 
tnere  about  six  week^  when  her  l^Iajesty's  brig  Frolic  arrived  off 
Quilimane,  and  took  him  on  board.  There  is  a  dangerous  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Quilimane  branch. 

Dr.  Livingstone  left  Qmlimane,  July  12th,  1856,  and  arrived  at 
Mauritius,  August  12th.  He  returned  by  tne  Red  Sea  and  the 
Overland  route,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  12th  December, 
1856. 


The  preceding  sketch  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  arduous  journeys  is 
taken  Irom  his  interesting  volume,  "  Missionarv  Travels  and 
Researches  in  South  Africa,  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years' 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across 
the  Continent,  down  the  River  Zambesi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean." 
8vo.,  1857. 

In  1858,  another  expedition  was  organized  under  Dr.  Living- 
stone, *'  to  explore  the  Zambesi,  its  mouths  and  tributaries,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  used  as  highways  for  commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity to  pass  into  me  vast  interior  of  Africa."  He  was  accom- 
panied ty  nis  brother,  Charles  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  a  physician, 
Mr.  R.  Thornton  as  geologist,  Mr.  T.  Baines  as  draughtsman, 
and  several  other  Europeans  in  subordinate  capacities.  In  May, 
1858,  in  lat.  19°  S.,  long.  36°  10'  E..  they  found  themselves  off 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  on  Doard  her  Majesty's  steam- 
ship. Pearl,  in  which  was  a  small  steamer  in  sections  to  be  put 
together  and  used  in  ascending  the  river.  Of  the  4  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi,  that  known  as  the  Kongone  is  the  best ;  but  all 
have  bars,  and  that  in  the  Kongone  is  dangerous  for  boats  in 
certain  winds.  It  is  a  lateral  branch,  as  are  all  the  others,  work- 
ing its  way  to  the  sea,  inside  the  detritus  brought  down  by 
the  Zambesi  For  the  first  20  miles  it  is  broad  and  deep,  then 
a  narrow  and  crooked  natural  canal  leads  into  the  Zambesi  itself, 
the  whole  overhung  with  mangrove  jungle  and  other  tropical 
plants.  On  leaving  the  jungle  an  immense  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  plain  extends,  producing  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  peas,  a  little  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane ;  of  the  last  the  Doctor  says,  "  were  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  at  the  Cape,  it  would  supply  all  Europe  with  sugar." 
About  40  miles  irom  the  bar,  at  the  island  of  Simbo,  the 
draught  of  the  Pearl,  9  feet  7  inches,  would  not  allow  of  her 
ascending  higher ;  the  goods  were  landed,  and  the  expedition 
left.  From  June  18th  till  August  13th,  the  steam-launch  and 
the  pinnace  were  occupied  in  carrying  the  goods,  up  to  Shupanga 
and  Senna  ;  the  steam-launch  being  found  so  defective  as  to  be 
of  little  use  ;  the  furnace  refusing  to  bum  and  the  hull  leaking 
like  a  sieve.  The  countrv  was  in  a  state  of  war  between  the 
native  or  half-caste  slave-hunters  and  the  Portuguese  slave  pur- 
chasers. In  September  he  reached  Tette,  still  a  miserable 
Portuguese  settlement,  built  on  a  succession  of  low  sandstone 
ridges  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  here  960  yards  wide. 
"Snallow  ravines,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  form  the 
streets,  the  houses  being  bmlt  on  the  ridges.  The  whole  suriace 
of  the  streets,  except  narrow  footpaths,  were  overrun  with  self- 
sown  indigo,  and  tons  of  it  might  have  been  collected.  In 
fact,  indigo,  senna,  and  stramonium,  with  a  species  of  cassia, 
form  the  weeds  of  the  place,  which  are  annually  hoed  off  and 
burned ;"  so  that  it  appears  the  natives,  though  they  weave  some 
cotton,  have  not  learnt  the  use  of  the  dye.  Magnetic  iron  ore 
was  found  at  Tette,  and  coal,  of  which  one  single  cliff  seam 
measured  26  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  found  to  bum  weU. 
On  Nov.  9th  the  Zambesi  being  low,  they  ascended  to  Panda 
Mokua,  a  hill,  capped  with  dolomite  containing  copper  ore,  two 
miles  below  the  rapids  of  Kebrabasa.  Here  a  lofty  range, 
"  consisting  chiefly  of  conical  lulls,  covered  with  scraggy  trees, 
crosses  the  Zambesi,  and  confines  it  within  a  narrow,  rough,  and 
rocky  dell  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  over  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  flood  bed  of  the  river,  large  masses  of 

rock  are  huddled  in  indescribable  confusion The  chief 

rock  is  syenite,  some  portions  of  which  have  a  beautiful  blue 
tinge  like  lapis  lassuli  diffused  through  them  ;  others  are  gray. 
Blocks  of  granite  also  abound,  of  a  pinkish  tinge  ;  and  these, 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  contorted,  twisted,  and  thrown  into 
every  conceivable  position,  afford  a  picture  of  dislocation  or 
unconformability  which  would  gladden  a  geological  lecturer's 
heart ;  but  at  hi|^h  flood  this  rou^  channel  is  all  smoothed  over, 
and  it  then  conforms  well  with  9ie  river  below  it,  which  is  halt 
a  mile  wide.  In  the  dry  season  the  k  .  Jam  runs  at  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  and  deep  groove,  whose  sides  are  polished  and  fluted  by 
the  boiling  action  of  the  water  in  flood,  like  the  rims  of  ancient 
Eastern  wells  by  the  draw-ropes.  The  breadth  of  the  groove  is 
often  not  more  than  from  forty  to  sixty  yards,  and  it  has  some 

sharp  tuminffs,  double  channels,  and  little  cataracts  in  it 

Huge  pot-holes,  as  large  as  draw-wells,  had  been  worn  in  the 
sides,  and  were  so  deep  that  in  some  instances,  when  protected 
from  the  sun  by  overhanging  boulders,  the  water  in  them  was 
quite  cool.  Some  of  these  holes  had  been  worn  right  through, 
and  only  the  side  next  the  rock  remained,  while  the  sides  of  the 
groove  of  the  flood  channel  were  polished  as  smooth  as  if  they 
had  gone  through  the  granite  mills  of  Aberdeen.    The  pressure 
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of  the  water  must  be  enonnous  to  produce  this  polish.  It  had 
wedffed  round  pebbles  into  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  rocks  so 
tirmiy  that,  though  they  looked  quite  loose,  they  could  not  be 
moved  excej^t  wim  a  hammer." 

These  rapids  were  subsequently  visited  several  times.  Indeed 
all  the  places  hitherto  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  which  follow, 
were  so  visited.  The  Doctor  says  on  the  first  visit  the  natives 
were  usually  suspicious  and  avoided  the  expeditionary  party, 
while  on  finding  its  true  character,  especiallv  as  the  Doctor  stated 
that  it  did  not  sanction  slave-dealing,  they  became  confiding  and 
friendly ;  but  these  visits  occasioned  in  the  last-published  volume 
{Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  ana  its  Tributaries; 
and  of  the  iJiscovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa^  1861 — 1864), 
a  good  deal  of  repetition  ;  and  the  Doctor^s  communications  to 
the  Geographical  JoimMl  had  alreadv  described  large  portions  of 
the  same  districts.  We  have  quoted  from  both  sources.  On  the 
second  visit  to  Kebrabasa  "  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
villa^  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  fine  streeun  of  water 
running  through  it.  The  people  are  called  Badema  ;  and,  though 
mountaineers,  possess  but  little  of  that  bold  character  which  we 
are  accustomea  to  ascribe  to  such  people.  They  generally  flee 
from  strangers  ;  their  gardens  were  seen  on  the  highest  parts  of 
the  moimtains ;  some  of  them  on  slopes  at  an  angle  of  7(f, 
where  there  was  very  little  soil.  They  cultivate  the  native 
cotton  in  preference  to  the  imported  ;  as  the  former,  though 
yielding  less,  has  by  far  the  strongest  fibre,  and  the  plants  con- 
tinue yielding  annually,  though  burned  down  to  tne  ground. 
They  support  the  branches  which  remain  by  trellis- work,  as  we 
do  grape-vines  ;  their  looms  are  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion, but  they  value  the  cloth  made  from  them  much  more  than 
they  do  our  more  beautifullv  woven  fabrics."  {Gtog,  Jovm.  1861.) 

A  short  distance  above  Kebrabasa  there  is  ano^er  rapid,  that 
of  Morumbwa  :  ''  it  is  situated  on  a  sudden  bend  oi  the  river, 
which  is  flowing  in  a  short  curve  ;  the  river  above  it  is  jammed 
between  two  mountains  in  a  channel  with  perpendicular  sides, 
and  less  than  fifty  yards  wide  ;  one  or  two  masses  of  rock  jut 
out,  and  then  there  is  a  sloping  fall  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  a 
distance  of  thirty  yards.  It  would  stop  all  navigation,  except 
during  the  highest  floods ;  the  rocks  showed  that  the  water  there 
rises  upwards  of  eighty  feet  perpendicularly."  Mount  Morum- 
bwa, tram  which  the  rapid  takes  its  name,  is  of  granite,  and 
between  2300  and  3000  feet  high. 

In  January,  1859,  the  first  trip  was  made  to  the  river  Shir^, 
a  northern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  which  it  joins  about  180 
miles  below  Tette,  and  100  miles  from  the  sea,  in  17°  46'  S.  lat., 
and  36°  40^  E.  long.,  and  they  ascended  it  to  16°  66'  S.,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  the  Murchison  Cataracts.  "  The  delight  of 
threading  out  the  meanderings  of  upwards  of  200  miles  of  a 
hitherto  unexplored  river  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  at  least  two  fathoms 
in  depth.  It  became  shallower  higher  up,  where  mainr  departing 
and  re-entering  branches  diminished  the  volume  of  water,  but 
the  absence  ol  sandbanks  made  it  easy  of  navigation."  Its 
head-waters  descend  from  the  southern  ver^  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  "it  drains  a  low  and  exceedingly  fertile  valley  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Ranges  of  wooded  hills 
bound  this  valley  on  both  sides.  For  the  first  20  miles  the 
hills  on  the  left  bank  are  close  to  the  river;  then  comes  Moram- 
bala,  whose  name  means  the  lofty  watch-tower,  a  detached  moun- 
tain 600  yards  from  the  river^s  brink,  which  rises,  with  steep 
sides  on  the  west,  to  4000  feet  in  height,  and  is  about  seven 
miles  in  length.  It  is  wooded  up  to  the  very  top,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  Tne  southern  end,  seen  from  a  distance,  has  a  fine 
gradual  slope,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  be  of  easy  ascent,  but  the 
side  which  faces  the  Shir^  is  steep  and  rocky,  especially  in  the 
upper  half."  Beyond  Morambala  the  river  comes  winding 
through  a  marsh ;  then  skirting  two  lagoons,  probably  the 
remains  of  former  lakes,  it  arrives^  after  passing  Chibisa,  at  the 
Mamvira  or  Murchisoi^f*  ^alls,  where  it  descends  ISiOO  feet  within 
the  space  of  about  fort;^  miles.  Leaving  the  vessel  at  Chibisa, 
Drs.  Livingstone  and  Kirk  started  on  foot  to  find  Lake  Shirwa, 
which  Les  to  the  east  of  the  Sbird,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  range,  which,  at  a  great  height,  walls  in  the  lake  on 
two  of  its  sides.  On  April  18th  it  was  first  seen, "  a  considerable 
body  of  bitter  water,  containing  leeches,  fishes,  crocodiles,  and 
hippopotami.  From  having  probablv  no  outlet,  the  water  is 
sligntly  brackish,  and  it  appears  to  be  deep,  with  islands  like 
hiOs  rising  out  of  it.  Our  point  of  view  was  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Pinmiti  or  Mopeu-peu,  on  its  S.S.W.  side.  Thence  the 
prospect  northward  ended  in  a  sea  horizon,  with  two  small 
islands  in  the  distance — a  laiger  one,  resembling  a  hill-top  and 


covered  with  trees,  rose  more  in  the  foregroimd.  Ranges  of 
hills  appeared  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  stood  Moimt  Chikala, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  great  mountain-mass 
called  Zomba  ....  The  northern  end  of  Shirwa  has  not 
been  seen,  though  it  has  been  passed.  The  length  of  the  lake 
may  probably  be  60  or  80  mues,  and  about  20  broad.  The 
height  above  the  sea  is  1800  feet,  and  the  taste  of  the  water  is 
like  a  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts.  The  countrv  around  is 
very  beautiful,  and  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  and  the  waves, 
at  the  time  they  were  there,  breaking  and  foaming  over  a  rock 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
Exceedingly  lofty  mountains — perhaps  8000  feet  above  the  sea 
level — stand  near  the  eastern  shore.  Where  their  lofty,  steep- 
sided  summits  ^PP^;  some  above,  some  below  the  clouds,  the 
scene  is  grand.  Tnis  range  is  called  Milanje ;  on  the  west  stands 
Mount  Zomba,  7000  feet  in  height,  and  some  20  miles  long." 

The  region  around  or  somewhat  south  is  inhabited  by  a  com- 
paratively numerous  tribe  called  the  Manganja,  described  as  a 
brave  people,  who  have  repelled  attacks  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  occasionally  plunder  traders,  but  who  evinced  no  hostile 
feeling  towards  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party.  They  appear 
indeed  to  have  attained  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  oi  civi- 
lisation. Dr.  Livingstone  saia,  'Hhey  cultivate  the  soil  very 
extensively,  and  more  men  than  women  were  sometimes  seen  at 
this  occupation.  The  soil  is  very  rich ;  the  grass,  generally  from 
six  to  eignt  feet  high,  overhangs  the  paths  (which  are  only  about 
a  foot  wide),  and  makes  a  perpetual  pattering  on  the  face  in 
walking.  A  few  yards  often  hides  a  companion  completely,  and 
guides  are  always  necessary,  it  being  impossible  to  see,  on 
entering  a  path,  where  it  leads.  Even  the  hills,  though  very 
steep  and  stony,  are  remarkably  fertile.  Gardens  are  common 
high  up  their  sides,  and  on  their  tops :  they  present  a  pleasant 
diversity  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  general  dark  green  colour  of 
the  trees,  with  which  nearly  all  are  coloured.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated largely,  and  the  farther  we  went  the  crop  appeared  to  be 
of  the  greater  importance.  The  women  alone  are  well  clothed 
with  the  produce,  the  men  being  content  with  goat-skins  and  a 
cloth  made  of  bark  of  certain  trees.  Every  one  spins  and 
weaves  cotton;  even  chiefs  may  be  seen  with  the  spindle  and 
bag,  which  serves  as  a  distaff.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
the  most  rude  and  tedious  that  can  oe  conceived;  the  cotton 
goes  through  five  processes  with  the  fingers  before  it  comes  to 
the  loom.  Time  is  of  no  value."  (Geog,  Joum,  1861.)  Iron  is 
also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent. 

After  visiting  the  ship  at  Kongone,  the  Shire  was  again 
ascended,  on  Aug.  28th  of  the  same  vear,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  Lake  Nyassa.  "  Our  path  followed  the  Shir6  above 
the  cataracts,  which  is  now  a  broad  deep  river,  ^ith  but  little 
current.  It  expands  in  one  place  into  a  lakelet,  called  Pama- 
lombe,  full  of  ime  fish,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  by  five  or 
six  in  breadth.  Its  banks  are  low,  and  a  dense  wall  of  papyrus 
encircles  it  On  its  western  shore  rises  a  range  of  hills  running 
north."  The  lake  was  discovered  on  Sept.  16th ;  and  its  southern 
end  determined  to  be  in  14°  25'  S.  lat.,  35°  30'  E.  long.,  but  the 
Manganja  appeared  hostile,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  steamer 
at  Chibisa,  wnich  they  reached  on  Oct.  6th ;  and  descended  with 
it  to  Kongone.  The  Nyassa  was  not  again  examined  till  1861. 
In  August,  hiring  men  to  cany  a  light  four-oared  gig  past  the 
forty  miles  of  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  the  boat  was  laimched 
on  the  broad  and  deep  waters  of  the  Upper  Shir^,  and  on 
Sept.  2nd  sailed  into  Lake  Nyassa.  *^  The  depth  was  l^e  first 
point  of  interest.  This  is  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  water, 
which,  on  a  belt  along  the  shore,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  is  light  green,  and  this  is  met  by  the  deep 
blue  or  indigo  tint  of  me  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  the  colour  of 
tiie  great  b^y  of  Nyassa.  We  found  the  Upper  Shir6  from 
nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth ;  but  skirting  the  western  side  of  the 
lake  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  water  deepened  from  nine 
to  fifteen  fathoms ;  then,  as  we  rounded  the  grand  mountainous 
promontory,  which  we  named  Cape  Maclear,  ailter  our  excel- 
lent friend  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
we  could  get  no  bottom  with  our  lead-line  of  36  fathoms. 
We  pulled  along  the  western  shore,  which  was  a  succession  of 
bays,  and  found  that  where  the  bottom  was  sandy  near  the 
beach,  and  to  a  mile  out,  the  depth  varied  from  six  to  fourteen 
fathoms.  In  a  rocky  bay,  about  latitude  11°  40',  we  had  sound- 
ings at  100  fathoms,  though  outside  the  same  bay  we  foimd  none 
with  a  fishing  line  of  1 16  fathoms ;  but  this  cast  was  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  line  broke  in  coining  up.  According  to  our 
present  knowledge  a  ship  could  only  anchor  near  the  shore. 

"  Lookup  bacK  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  the  arm 
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fi-oiii  wliich  the  Shiro  flows  was  found  to  be  about  30  miles 
long  and  from  ten  to  twelve  broad.  Rounding  Cape  Maclear, 
and  looking  to  the  south-west,  we  have  another  arm,  which 
stretches  some  18  miles  southward,  and  is  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  These  aims  give  the  southern  end  a  forked 
appearance,  and  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination  it  may 
be  likened  to  the  boot-shape  of  Italy.  From  this  it  widens 
to  the  north,  and  in  the  upper  third  or  fourth  it  is  50  or  60 
miles  broad.  The  length  is  over  200  miles.  The  direction  in 
which  it  lies  is  as  near  as  possible  due  north  and  south.  Nothing 
of  the  great  bend  to  the  west,  shown  in  all  the  previous  maps, 
could  be  detected  by  either  compass  or  chronometer,  and  tne 
watch  we  used  was  an  excellent  one.  The  season  of  the  year 
was  very  unfavourable.  The  smoke  ffrom  biiming  the  dry 
grass]  mled  the  air  with  an  impenetrable  haze,  and  the  equi- 
noctial gales  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  cross  to  the  eastern 
side.  When  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  rising  from  behind 
the  mountains  to  the  east,  we  made  sketches  and  bearings  of 
them  at  different  latitudes,  which  enabled  us  to  secure  approxi- 
mate measurements  of  the  width.  These  agreed  with  the  times 
taken  by  the  natives  at  the  different  crossing-places — ^as  Tsenga 
and  Molamba.  About  the  beginniiu;  of  the  upper  third  the  lake 
is  crossed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  island  Chizumara,  which 
name  in  the  native  tongue  means  the  ending;  further  north  they 
go  round  the  end  instead,  though  that  takes  several  days.  The 
lake  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  mountains,  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  these  beautiful  tree-covered  heights  were,  on 
the  west,  only  the  edges  of  hish  table  land.  Like  all  narrow 
seas  encircled  by  higmands,  it  is  visited  by  sudden  and  tremen- 
dous storms.  We  were  on  it  in  September  and  October,  perhaps 
the  stormiest  season  of  the  year,  and  were  repeatedly  detained 
by  gales.  At  times,  while  sailing  pleasantly  on  the  blue  water 
with  a  gentle  breeze,  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  was 
heard  t£e  sound  of  a  coming  storm,  roaring  on  with  ci^ds  ot 
angry  waves  in  its  wake.  We  were  caught  one  morning  with 
the  sea  breaking  all  around  us,  and,  unaole  either  to  advance 
or  recede,  anchored  a  mile  from  shore  in  7  fathoms.  The 
furious  surf  on  the  beach  would  have  shivered  our  slender  boat 
to  atoms  had  we  tried  to  land." 

The  Nyassa  receives  no  great  affluents  from  the  west ;  the  5 
rivers  observed  in  passing  did  not  appear  to  bring  down  as  much 
water  aa  the  Shir^  was  carrying  out,  and  the  natives  denied  the 
existence  of  any  large  xiver  on  the  north.  The  highest  point 
reached  by  the  boat  was  11°  10'  S.  on  the  north-western  snore. 
On  another  visit  in  September,  1863,  they  journeyed  due  west, 
leaving  Kota-kota  Bay,  about  midway  up  the  lake,  on  the  16th. 
The  first  day's  march  was  over  a  rich  well-cultivated  plain,  suc- 
ceeded by  stony  highlands,  the  rocks  split  up  into  angular  frag- 
ments ;  and  on  these  downs  they  foimd  the  river  Kaombe,  into 
which,  before  it  reaches  the  lake,  falls  another  considerable  stream, 
the  fiua,  and  these,  with  other  smaller  streams,  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  supply  the  lake,  without  needing  any  large  river  at 
the  northern  end. 

"  TJie  ascent  to  the  Marais  coimtry,  and  all  along  from  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake,  for  at  least  300  miles  on  the  same 
meridian  of  longitude,  is,  as  we  subsequently  found,  simply 
what  Indians  caU  a  ghaut,  like  that  on  the  way  from  Bombay  to 
Poonah.  The  African  ghaut  from  the  west  coast  of  the  lake, 
which  is  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  as  high  above  our  point  of 
starting  here  as  the  Indian  one  does  from  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
Bombay.  The  African  Deccan  is  a  little  higher  and  cooler  than 
tlie  Indian  one  is  at  Poonah.  The  African  huts  resemble  the 
native  ones  near  Dapom,  but  are  much  better  built.  In  the 
possession  of  the  plough  the  Indians  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Africans,  though  both  ctdtivate  very  nearly  the  same  grain. 
The  soil  and  general  appearance  of  the  country,  trees,  niQlahs, 
rivers,  and  undulating  plains  are  remarkably  alike  in  both 
the  African  and  Indian  Deccan.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  countriee,  however,  is  very  striking.  In  India  the  evidences 
of  human  labour  are  everywhere  apparent  in  roads,  bridges, 
stone  walls,  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces.  In  Africa  the  whole 
country  looks,  for  all  that  man  has  done,  just  as  it  did  when  it 
came  nom  the  hands  of  its  Maker.'' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  explorations.  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  and  laments  the  destruction  of  life,  the  misery,  and  the 
constant  fear  occasioned  by  slave-hunting  expeditions,  in  which 
one  tribe  is  being  constantly  engaged  against  others,  for  which 
the  Doctor  holds  the  Portuguese  to  be  mainly  responsible. 
Their  agents  are  half-castes  and  Arabs,  who,  provided  with 
muskets,  powder,  beads,  and  cloth,  fii«t  trade  for  ivory,  until,  fur- 
nishing some  native  chief  with  arms,  they  excite  him  to  make  a 


slave-hunting  raid,  purchase  the  captives,  and  export  them  from 
Quiliniane.  But  from  his  own  statement  it  appears  that  the 
evil  is  more  deeply  seated.  On  the  west  of  the  Is  yassa  there  is  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  Zulus.  The  Zulus  do  not  sell 
their  captives ;  but,  traversing  their  downs,  this  was  the  scene 
presented  : — "  Each  ravine  had  a  running  stream ;  and  the  whole 
country,  though  so  very  rugged,  had  all  been  cultivated  and 
densely  peopled.  Many  banana  trees,  uncared-for  patches  of 
com,  and  Congo-bean  bushes,  attested  former  cultivation.  The 
population  had  all  been  swept  awa^;  ruined  villages,  broken 
utensils,  and  human  skeletons,  met  with  at  every  turn,  told  a  sad 
tale  of  *  man's  inhumanity  to  man.' "  He  adds,  "  The  Zidus  do 
not  usually  destroy  any  save  the  old  and  the  able-bodied 
men«  The  object  of  their  raids  in  general  is  that  the  cap- 
tured women  and  children  may  be  embodied  into  the  tribe, 
and  become  Zulus.  The  masters  of  the  captives  are  kind  to 
them,  and  the  children  are  put  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  any 
ordinary  man."  Also  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thomas,  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Matabeles,  another  tribe  of  Zulus,  living 
about  120  mues  south-east  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  he  says  that 
"The  African  slave,  brought  by  a  foray  to  the  tribe,  enjoys, 
from  the  beginning,  the  privileges  and  name  oi  a  child,  and 
looks  upon  his  master  and  mistress  in  every  respect  as  his  new 
parents.  He  is  not  only  nearly  his  master's  equal,  but  he  may 
with  impunity  leave  his  master  and  go  wherever  he  likes  within 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom."  Singular  slaves,  we  think,  as 
well  as  masters.  A  slain  husband  or  father  seems  a  doubtful 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  new  parent,  and  the  "  boundary  of 
the  kingdom "  especially  hard  to  define.  The  natives  at  least 
do  not  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  at  various  times  Dr. 
Livin^tone  found  them  hiding  and  starving,  couched  amid  the 
papyn  that  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa  and  the  Shhi,  On 
the  Shir4  again,  in  January,  1863,  he  was  witness  of  the  follow- 
ing scene  : — "  The  survivors  of  a  small  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of 
Morombala,  were  in  a  state  of  8tar\'ation,  having  lost  their  food 
by  one  of  Mariano's  [a  half-caste,  known  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  Portuguese  at  Tette]  marauding  parties." 

Between  the  expeditions  up  the  Shire,  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
his  party  had  made  a  journey  up  the  Zambesi,  partly  to  convev 
back  the  Makololo  natives  whom  he  had  brought  down  with 
him,  partly  by  varying  the  route  to  explore  more  of  the  country, 
and  partly  to  examine  with  more  leisure  and  care  the  rapids  of 
Kebrabasa  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  We  have  ^ven  the  results  of 
the  visit  to  Kebrabasa ;  the  journey  to  the  Falls  offered  little 
that  requires  special  notice  ;  but  the  description  of  the  Falls  is 
more  precise,  though  not  so  poetical  as  tnat  of  Mr.  Baines. 
The  party  left  Tette  on  May  16th,  1860,  and  visited  the  Falls  on 
Aug.  9th.  The  river  was  low,  and  they  embarked  some  miles 
above  the  FaUs,  in  canoes  navigated  by  natives,  to  be  landed  on 
Garden  Island,  which  overiooks  them.  He  says,  "  Before  enter- 
ing the  race  of  waters  we  were  requested  not  to  speak,  as  our 
talking  might  diminish  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  ;  and  no  one 
with  such  boiling  eddying  rapids  before  his  eyes  would  think  of 
disobeying  the  orders.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was 
soimd  sense  in  this  request  of  Tuba's,  although  the  reason 
assigned  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  canoe-man  from  Sesheke, 
who  begged  one  of  our  party  not  to  whistle,  because  whistling 
made  the  wind  come.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  man  at  the  bow  to 
look  ahead  for  the  proper  course,  and  when  he  saw  a  rock  or 
snag  to  call  out  to  the  steersman.  Tuba,  doubtless,  thought  that 
talong  on  board  might  divert  the  attention  of  his  steersman,  at 
a  time  when  the  neglect  of  an  order,  or  a  slight  mistaJce,  would 
be  sure  to  spill  us  all  into  the  chafing  river.  There  were  places 
where  the  utmost  exertions  of  both  men  had  to  be  put  forth,  in 
order  to  force  the  canoe  to  the  only  safe  part  of  the  rapid,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  sweeping  down  broadside  on,  where  in  a  twink- 
ling we  should  have  found  ourselves  floundering  among  the 
E lotuses  and  cormorants,  which  were  engaged  in  diving  for  their 
reakfSast  of  small  fish.  At  times  it  seem^  as  if  nothing  could 
save  us  £com  dashing  in  our  headlong  race  i^ainst  the  rocks, 
which,  now  that  the  nver  was  low,  jutted  out  of  the  water  ;  but 
just  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  Tuba  passed  the  word  to  the  steers- 
man, and  then  with  ready  pole  turned  the  canoe  a  litde  aside, 
and  we  glided  swiftl  v  past  the  threatened  danger.  Never  was 
canoe  more  admirably  managed  ,*  only  once  did  the  medicine 
seem  to  have  lost  something  of  its  efficacy.  We  were  driving 
swiftly  down  ;  a  black  rock  over  which  the  white  foam  flew,  lay 
directly  in  our  path,  the  pole  was  planted  against  it  as  readily  as 
ever,  but  it  slipped  just  as  Tuba  put  forth  his  strength  to  turn 
the  bow  off.  We  struck  hard,  and  were  half  full  of  water  in  a 
moment ;  Tuba  recovered  himself  as  speedily,  shoved  off  Hoe 
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bow,  and  Bliot  the  canoe  into  a  still  shallow  place,  to  bale  out  the 
water.  Here  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the 
medicine  which  was  at  fault ;  that  had  lost  none  of  its  virtue  : 
the  accident  was  owing  entirely  to  Tuba  having  started  without 
his  breakfast  Need  it  be  said  we  never  let  Tuba  go  without 
that  meal  again  ? 

"  We  landed  at  the  head  of  Garden  Island,  which  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  on  the  lip  of  the  Falls.  On 
reaching  that  lip,  and  peering  over  the  giddy  height,  the  won- 
drous and  unique  character  of  the  magnificent  cascade  at  once 
burst  upon  us. 

''  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  in  words,  since,  as  was  remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accom- 
plished painter,  even  by  a  number  of  views,  could  but  impart  a 
faint  impression  of  the  glorious  scene.  The  probable  mode  of 
its  formation  may  perhaps  help  to  the  conception  of  ite  peculiar 
shape.  Niagara  has  been  formed  b^  a  wearing  back  of  the  rock 
over  which  the  river  falls  ;  and,  dunng  a  long  course  of  ages,  it 
has  gradually  receded,  and  left  a  broad,  deep,  and  pretty  straight 
trough  in  front.  It  goes  on  wearing  back  daily,  and  may  yet 
discharge  the  lakes  from  which  its  river — ^the  St.  Lawrence — 
flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls  have  been  formed  by  a  crack  right 
across  the  river  in  the  hard,  black,  basaltic  rock  which  there 
formed  the  bed  of  the  Zambesi.  The  lips  of  the  crack  are  still 
quite  sharp,  and  are  about  three  feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the 
nver  rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer  down  from  the  lip  without  any 
projection,  crag,  or  symptom  of  stratification  or  dislocation. 
When  the  mighty  rift  occurred  no  change  of  level  took  place  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  rent  asunder,  conse- 
quently in  coming  down  the  river  to  Garden  Island  the  water 
suddenly  disappears,  and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft, 
with  grass  and  trees  growing  where  once  the  river  ran,  on  the 
same  level  as  that  part  of  the  bed  on  which  we  sail.  The  first 
crack  is  in  length  a  few  yards  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  by  measurement  we  found  to  be  a  little  over  1860 ' 
yards,  but  this  number  we  resolved  to  retain  as  indicating  the 
year  in  which  the  fall  was  for  the  first  time  carefully  exammed. 
The  main  stream  here  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  cleft 
across  it  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The  depth  of  the  rift  was 
measured  by  lowering  a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  a  few  bullets 
and  a  foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were  tied.  One  of  us  lay  with  his 
head  over  a  projecting  crag,  and  watched  the  descending  calico, 
till,  after  his  companions  had  paid  out  310  feet,  the  weight 
rested  on  a  sloping  projection,  probably  50  feet  from  the  water 
below,  the  actual  uottom  being  still  farther  down.  The  white 
cloth  now  appeared  the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  On  measuring  the 
>vidth  of  this  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at  Garden 
Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  80  yards,  and  at  its  broadest 
somewhat  more.  Into  this  chasm,  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niagara 
Fall,  the  river,  a  full  mile  i^ide,  rolls  with  a  deafening  roar ;  and 
this  is  Mori-oa-Tunya,  or  the  Victoria  Falls. 

"Looking  from  Garden  Island  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  nearly  half  a  mile  of  water,  which  has  fallen  over  that 
portion  of  the  Falls  to  our  right,  or  west  of  our  point  of  view, 
is  seen  collected  in  a  narrow  channel  20  or  30  yards  wide, 
and  flowing  at  exactly  right  angles  to  its  previous  course  to 
our  left;  while  the  other  half,  or  tlfat  which  fell  over  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  falls,  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  narrow 
channel  oelow,  coming  towards  our  right.  Both  waters  unite 
midwav  in  a  fearful  boiling  whirlpool,  and  find  an  outlet  by 
a  crack  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  fissure  of  the  Falls. 
This  outlet  is  about  1170  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the 
chasm,  and  some  600  from  its  eastern  end ;  the  whirlpool  is  at 
its  commencement.  The  Zambesi,  now  apparently  not  more 
than  20  or  30  yards  wide,  rushes  and  suites  south  through 
the  narrow  escape  channel  for  130  yards,  then  enters  a  second 
chasm,  somewhat  deeper,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  first. 
Abandoning  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of  this  second 
chasm  to  the  growth  of  trees,  it  turns  sharply  off  to  the  west, 
and  forms  a  promontory,  with  the  escape  channel  at  its  point, 
of  1170  yards  long,  and  416  yards  broad  at  the  base.  After 
reaching  this  base,  the  river  runs  abruptly  round  the  head  of 
another  promontory,  and  flows  away  to  the  east  in  a  third 
chasm,  then  glides  roimd  a  third  promontory,  much  nairower 
than  the  rest,  and  away  back  to  the  west  in  a  fourth  chasm ;  and 
we  could  see  in  the  distance  that  it  appeared  to  round  still 
another  promontory,  and  bend  once  more  in  another  chasm 
towards  the  east.  In  this  gigantic  zigzag  yet  narrow  trough, 
the  rocks  are  all  so  sharply  cut  and  angular  that  the  idea  at 
once  arises  that  the  hard  basaltic  trap  must  have  been  riven 
into  its  present  shape  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that 


this  probably  took  place  when  the  ancient  inland  seas  were  let 
off  by  similar  fissures  nearer  the  ocean." 

Another  view  is  taken  from  a  position  "  facing  the  cataract 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chasm.  There  is,  first,  a  fall  of  36 
yards  in  breadth,  and,  of  course,  as  they  all  are,  of  310  feet  in 
depth.  Then  Boaruka,  a  small  island,  intervenes,  and  next 
comes  a  great  fall,  with  a  breadth  of  573  yards;  a  projecting 
rock  separates  this  from  a  second  grand  fall  of  325  yards  broad 
— in  all,  upwards  of  900  yards  of  perennial  falls.  Further  east 
is  Gkirtlen  Island ;  then,  an  the  river  was  at  ifcs  lowest,  came  a 
good  deal  of  the  bare  rock  of  its  bed,  with  a  score  of  narrow 
falls,  which,  at  the  time  of  flood,  constitute  one  enormous 
cascade  of  nearlv  another  half-mile.  Near  the  east  end  of  the 
chasm  are  two  larger  falls,  but  they  are  nothing  at  low  water 
compared  to  those  between  the  islands.  The  whole  body  of 
water  rolls  clear  over,  quite  unbroken ;  but,  after  a  descent  of 
ten  or  more  feet,  the  entire  mass  becomes  like  a  huge  sheet  of 
driven  snow.  Pieces  of  water  leap  off  of  it  in  the  form  of  comets 
with  tails  streaming  behind,  till  tne  whole  snowy  sheet  becomes 
myriads  of  rushing,  leaping,  aqueous  comets.  ....  The  vast 
body  of  water,  separating  in  tne  comet-like  forms  described, 
necessarily  encloses  in  its  descent  a  large  body  of  air,  which, 
forced  into  the  cleft  to  an  unknown  depth,  rebounds  and  rushes 
up  loaded  with  vapour  to  form  the  three,  or  even  six,  columns, 
as  if  of  steam,  visible  at  the  Batoka  village,  Moachemba, 
21  miles  distant.  On  attaining  a  height  of  200,  or  at  most 
300  feet  from  the  level  of  the  river  above  the  cascade,  this 
vapour  becomes  condensed  into  a  perpetual  shower  of  fine  rain. 
Much  of  the  spray,  rising  to  the  west  of  Garden  Island,  falls  on 
the  grove  of  evergreen  trees  opposite ;  and  from  their  leaves 
heavy  drops  are  tor  ever  falling  to  form  sundiy  little  rills, 
whicn,  in  running  down  the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  are  blown 
off  and  turned  back,  or  licked  off  their  perpendicular  bed,  up 
into  the  column  from  which  they  have  just  descended.  The 
morning  sim  gilds  these  columns  of  watery  smoke  with  all  the 
glowing  colours  of  double  or  treble  rainbows.    The  evening  sun, 

from  a  hot,  yellow  sky,  imparts  a  sulphurous  hue No 

bird  sits  and  sings  on  the  branches  of  the  grove  of  perpetual 
showers,  or  ever  builds  its  nest  there The  sunshine,  else- 
where in  this  land  so  overpowering,  never  penetrates  the  gloom 
of  that  shade." 

The  expedition  ascended  the  Zambesi  about  80  miles  to 
Sesheke,  the  residence  of  Sekeletu,  the  chief  of  the  Makololo, 
a  tribe  very  favourably  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
river,  which  comes  from  the  west,  with  a  bend  from  the  north 
before  reaching  Sesheke,  was  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  rapids  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  Cheoe.  Sesheke 
was  left  on  Sept.  17th, — Dr.  Livingstone  having,  while  staying 
there,  relieved  the  chief,  who  was  suffering  from  leprosy, — and, 
stopping  a  while  at  Tette,  arrived  at  Kongone,  where,  on 
Jan.  31st,  1861,  the  new  steamer,  the  Pioneer,  was  received, 
intended  to  explore  the  Rovuma,  a  river  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Delgao,  up  to  which  the  whole  coast  is  claimed  by  the  Portu- 
giiese.  The  cruisers  which  had  brought  the  Pioneer  abo  brought 
Bishop  Mackenzie  and  a  number  oi  missionaries  for  the  Shir^ 
and  Nyassa;  and,  after  an  ineffective  attempt  to  ascend  the 
Rovuma — ^the  water  having  fallen  too  low  for  the  steamer — 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  pirty  returned  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
and  the  missionaries  to  Lake  Nyassa.  Leaving  the  steamer  at 
Chibisa,  a  little  above  Tette,  they  started  for  tne  highlands  on 
July  15th.  They  heard  that  there  were  in  the  district  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  and  they  soon  met,  troops  of  slaves 
driven  by  armed  men,  proceeding  to  Tette.  These  they  rescued, 
the  conductors  running  away  as  soon  as  the  Europeans  inter- 
fered ;  but  on  the  22na,  they  met  an  armed  troop,  who,  though 
they  could  not  prevent  their  captives  from  escapmg,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  shot  at  them  with  poisoned 
arrows  and  muskets,  till  at  length  ^*  we  were  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,  to  return  their  fire  and  drive  them  off/' — it  is  not  said 
whether  with  any  loss  of  life.  The  Bishop  was  settled  with  a 
friendly  chief  at  Magomero,  but  in  a  short  time  he  died  of 
fever ;  the  missionaries  left  the  place,  and  a  new  bishop,  after 
examining  the  country,  abandoned  the  mission  altogether.  Dr. 
Livingstone  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  near  the  end  of 
January,  1861. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  ascent  of  the  Rovuma  was 
again  attempted  in  boats,  towed  to  the  mouth  by  an  English  war 
steamer,  '^llie  scenery  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rovuma  is  superior 
to  that  on  the  Zambesi,  for  we  can  see  the  highlands  from  the  sea. 
Eisht  miles  from  the  mouth  the  man^ves  were  left  behind, 
ana  a  beautiful  range  of  well-wooded  hills  on  each  bank  b^ns. 
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On  these  ridses  the  tree  resembling  African  blackwood,  of  finer 
grain  than  ebony,  grows  abundantly,  and  attains  a  large  size.'' 
The  tsetse  abounds  on  the  banks,  so  that  oxen  could  not  live 
there.  As  thev  ascended,  snags  and  shallows  were  abundant, 
and  the  boats  nad  frequently  to  be  dragged  over  shoals.  The 
valley  of  the  Rovuma  is  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width,  but 
the  river  is  tortuous.  Here,  though  said  to  be  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Portuguese,  slave-hunting  was  prevalent,  and  on 
Sept.  1 7th  they  were  attacked  by  a  hostile  party,  on  whom  the 
expedition  had  to  fire,  when  all  the  assailants  bolted  into  the 
bushes,  ''save  two,  one  of  whom  was  about  to  discharge  a 
musket  and  the  other  an  arrow,  when  arrested  by  the  fire  of  the 
second  boat.''  Does  this  ambiguous  phrase  mean  that  they  were 
killed?  With  increasing  difficulties,  they  ascended  156  miles 
from  the  sea,  when,  in  11"  53'  S.  lat.,  38°  36'  E.  long.,  they  were 
stopped  by  rocky  rapids,  just  below  the  island  of  Nyamatolo. 
They  had  been  tola  that  the  Rovuma  flowed  out  of  Lake 
Xyassa,  but  nothing  was  found  to  confirm  that  opinion  in  this 
exploration.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  returned  to  the 
Pioneer  on  Oct.  9th,  and,  after  repeating  his  visits  to  places  already 
described,  he  left  Africa  on  Feb.  14th,  1864,  and  returned  to 
England. 

Another  expedition  under  Dr.  Livingstone  was  organized  to 
determine  what  was  the  course  of  the  waters  between  the  Kyassa 
and  the  Tanganyika.  On  reaching  the  Tan^nyik%  he  proposed 
descending  it  in  a  boat  to  ascertain  whether  it  was,  as  the  Doctor 
was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  upper  southern  basin  of  the 
Nile.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  on  March  24th, 
1866,  and  landed  at  Mikeridamy,  a  fine  bay  a  little  to  the  north 
of  it,  with  his  followers,  6  camels,  3  asses,  and  3  bufEialoes. 
He  proceeded  at  first  south-westerly  until  he  struck  the  Rovuma, 
after  which  his  course  was  westward,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rovuma,  to  Ngomano,  where  he  crossed  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Niende.  From  this  place  he  sent  a 
despatch  on  May  18th,  but  his  bufiGsiloes  had  succumbed  to  the 
tsetse  fly  ;  he  then  proceeded  still  westward  parallel  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rovuma  to  Mataka,  sending  from  thence  a  despatch 
to  the  consulate,  which  was  never  received.  A  part  of  his  escort 
consisted  of  12  Sepoys,  who  all  left  him  except  the  havildar.  Of 
this  pait  of  his  journey,  or  where  Mataka  is,  the  information 
came  from  the  Johanna  men,  who  were  the  bagga^-bearers  of 
the  expedition.  Their  statement,  with  some  inconsistencies  and 
much  confusion,  was  that,  leaving  Mataka  he  made  for  Lake 
Nyassa,  still  westward,  crossed  it  at  a  narrow  and  shallow  part, 
al)out  six  miles  wide  as  they  guessed,  and  landed  at  a  place  they 
called  Kampunda.  The  Johanna  men  speak  of  water  to  the 
nordi  as  well  as  to  the  south,  but  widest  on  the  south.  From 
their  account  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  but 
as  Dr.  Livingstone's  desire  was  to  ascertain  the  northern  limit  of 
the  lake,and  as  he  w^os  said  to  have  continued  his  journey  westerly, 
it  appeared  probable  that  he  considered  this  point  as  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  party  advanced  without  obstruction  for  4  days ; 
on  the  fifth,  at  9  a.m.,  according  to  the  statements  of  Moosa,  the 
chief  of  the  Johanna  men,  and  his  associates.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
while  marching  through  a  plain  covered  with  high  grass  and 
brushwood,  was  suddeiuy  attacked  by  a  number  ot  hostile  natives 
armed  with  spears  and  battle-axes.  Tlie  Doctor  shot  the  fore- 
most, but  whde  endeavouring  to  reload,  a  blow  from  a  battle-axe 
severed  the  neck-bone,  and  he  instantly  felL  His  followers  were 
panic  stricken,  and  all  fled;  only  the  Johanna  men,  they 
said,  returned  to  the  scene  after  their  first  escape,  to  find  the 
Doctor  dead,  stripped  of  everything  but  his  trowsers,  with  the 
corpses  of  two  oi  liis  attendant  boys  and  two  of  his  foes  near 
him.  Were  this  journey  successfully  accomplished,  it  would 
probably  solve  many  important  doubts  as  to  the  real  source 
of  the  Nile.  North-west  would  take  him  to  Lake  Tanga- 
nyika^  to  exploi-e  which  was  one  of  his  objects,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  has  a  connection  with  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
Towards  this  point  he  had  probably  advanced  nearly  half  way, 
when  his  career  was  said  to  be  unfortunately  terminated.  The 
exact  spot  where  this  termination  occurred  was  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Dr.  Kirk,  Livingstone's  former  companion,  who  examined 
the  Johanna  men,  believed  it  to  be  in  about  10  30'  S.  lat.,  34° 
30'  E.  long.  Mr.  Cooley  considers  that  it  must  have  been  much 
further  south,  and  suggested  lat.  13°  as  about  the  point  for 
striking  the  lake ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  lake  thereabout  which  would  conform  to  the  description  of 
the  passage  given  by  the  Johanna  men.  The  story  was,  how- 
ever, doubted  from  the  first.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  especially  m^ng 
its  improbability,  and  pointing  out  its  inconsistencies 

With  so  much  reasonable  doubt  existing,  even  as  to  the  fact  ol 


Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  a  fresh  expedition  was  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  govern- 
ment, to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  party  was  commanded  oy  Mr. 
Young,  who  managed  the  river  boat  in  the  former  Zam1)e!f)i 
expedition.  A  sailing-boat,  built  of  steel,  in  pieces,  so  as  to  be 
easily  taken  to  pieces  or  joined,  was  to  sail  up  the  Zambesi  to 
Lake  Nyassa,  to  navigate  it,  and  from  thence  to  explore  the  paits 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  melancholy  tragedy.  The  expedition 
departed  in  the  African  mail-steamer,  with  the  boat  on  board, 
on  July  11th,  1867.  Mr.  Young  returned  in  January,  1868,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  on  Jan.  27th,  detailed  the 
proceedings  of  the  expedition.  He  said  that  it  arrived  at  Kon- 
gone  on  July  27th,  ascended  the  Shire,  and  reached  ChibiBa  on 
Aug.  17th,  learning  there  that  the  Maziti  had  been  devastating  the 
country  from  the  north  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shir^.  At 
Ohibisa  the  Makololo,  who  had  known  Mr.  Young  on  the  pre- 
vious expedition,  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
the  Doctor.  On  Aug.  19th,  the  foot  of  the  cataract  was  reached, 
the  boat  taken  to  pieces,  which  150  men  in  four  and  a-half  days 
conveyed  past  the  rapids.  It  was  launched  a^in  on  Aug.  30th, 
ascended  tne  upper  waters,  and  entered  Lake  ^lya$sa  on  Sept.  6th. 
In  this  neighbourhood  they  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Dr.  Livingstone,  which  were  traced  for  at  least  five 
days'  journey  beyond  the  place  of  the  asserted  murder ;  the 
Maziti  had  never  been  seen  m  this  part  of  the  country  ;  a  chief, 
an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Livingstone's,  assured  Mr.  Youn^  that  if  his 
death  had  occurred  within  a  month's  journey  from  his  village  he 
must  have  heard  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  one  of  the  Doctor's  negro  fol- 
lowers, whom  Moosa  had  mentioned  as  a  deserter,  was  ascertained 
to  have  accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his  onward  progress. 
The  safety  of  the  Doctor  having  been  so  far  established,  Mr. 
Young  returned  down  the  rivers,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  on  Nov.  11th. 

The  geology  of  the  country  traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  is  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The  lowest  rocks  he  states  to  be  a 
dark  reddish  gray  syenite,  disturbed  frequently  by  upheavals,  as 
is  shown  by  the  mica  schists  above  it.  and  trappean  rocks  of 
hornblende  have  been  forced  through  the  schists.  At  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  and  atKebrabasa  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  but  the  upper 
rocks  generally  are  of  gray  sandstone,  sometimes  giving  place  to 
quartzite  and  reddish  clay  schists.  The  mountains  are  cniefly  of 
syenite,  and  the  Doctor  observes  on  "  the  absence  of  marine  lime- 
stone. .  .  .  No  chalk  nor  flints  were  ever  met  with.  The  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  cretaceous  strata  were  immense  flat  masses  of 
calcareous  tufa."  There  is  a  very  extensive  bed  of  coal,  extend- 
ing from  Tette  up. the  Zambesi,  with  occasional  interruptions 
where  the  basalt  occurs,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rovuma.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality ;  "  in  an  open  fire  it  bub- 
bled up,  and  gave  out  gas  like  good  domestic  coal,"  he  says,  but 
its  use  is  hardly  known  to  the  natives.  Some  of  the  seams  in 
beds  above  the  water  level  are  of  great  thickness.  At  Tette  a 
single  cliff-seam  measured  25  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  was 
found  to  bum  well  in  the  steamer ;  yet,  with  slave-labour,  it 
could  not  be  procured  on  the  spot  formless  than  208.  per  ton,  nor 
delivered  down  the  river  at  Kongone  for  less  than  10^  per  ton. 
Magnetic  iron,  hsematite,  and  other  iron  ores,  are  found  in  many 
places.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nyassa,  ''at  every  thiid  or 
fourth  village,  we  see,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "a  kiln-looking  struc- 
ture, about  six  feet  high,  by  two  and  a-lialf  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  clay  fire-hardened  furnace  for  smelting  iron.  No  flux  is 
used,  whether  the  spectdar  iron,  the  yellow  haematite,  or  mag- 
netic iron  is  fused,  and  yet  capital  metal  is  produced.  Native 
manufactured  iron  is  so  good,  that  the  natives  declare  English 
iron  to  be  rotten  in  comparison,  and  specimens  of  Africanhoes 
were  pronounced  at  Birmingham  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
Swedish  iron."  Hammers,  tongs,  hoes,  axes,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  and  needles  are  furnished  by  the  native  workman. 
Malachite  is  found  and  smelted  for  copper,  but  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  had  never  been  fused  with  any  amalgam  to  form 
bronze.  Gold  is  found  by  washing  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  but  the 
produce  is  at  present  quite  inconsiaerable. 

The  botany  was  attended  to  by  Dr.  Kirk,  who  has  transmitted 
4000  specimens  of  plants  and  woods  to  the  museum  at  Kew,  and, 
it  is  imderstood,  wul  prepare  a  separate  volume  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  entirely  new  was  met  witn  in  zoology. 

The  native  inhabitants,  in  numerous  tribes  under  independent 
chiefs,  with  very  indefinite  boundaries  to  their  territories,  appear 
to  be  divided  into  three  races.  The  Manganja  occupy  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sliir^  to 
Loangwa,  on  the  Upper  Zambesi ;  they  are  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing, but  their  processes  are  all  of  the  rudest  kind ;  and  they 
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are  at  once  the  victimB  and  a^nts  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  Makololo  inhabit  the  country  around  the  upper 
Zambesi,  and  extend  to  an  unknown  distance  in  the  interior ; 
Dr.  Livingstone  assigns  to  them  a  marked  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  races  for  courage,  fidelity,  honesty,  and  personal  appearance, 
but  on  his  own  showing  they  have  made  no  real  advance  towanis 
civilization.  No  trace  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life  are  to  be  seen 
among  them  ;  no  towns,  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  huts  of  mud 
and  reeds ;  their  arms,  except  the  few  muskets  introduced  by 
Europeans,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows ;  their  dress  more  a  bar- 
Imrous  ornament  than  a  covering  ;  their  government  merely  an 
indistinct  adherence  to  some  customaiy  usages,  and  depending  on 
the  will  and  abilitv  of  the  cliief ;  and  they  are  often  slave-hunters 
on  each  other.  The  Zulus  are  evidently  the  predominating  race. 
They  inhabit  a  part  of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  where  they  exact  a 
tribute  from  the  Portugese ;  a  large  tract  to  the  south  of  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  where  tney  are  known  as  Matabele ;  and  another 
to  tne  west  and  north-west  of  Lake  Nyassa,  where  they  are  known 
as  Mazitu,  and  are  dreaded  by  all  the  other  tribes,  as  instead  of 
bows  and  arrows  they  use  long  spears,  and  bear  a  tsdl  shield  of 
hardened  hide  before  them.  They  are  not  slave  dealers,  but  we 
have  already  noticed  their  predatory  attacks  to  make  slaves,  and 
the  singular  conditions  of  the  slavery.  East  of  Lake  Nyassa 
there  is  a  tribe  named  Ajawas  or  Waiao,  that  from  their  arms 
and  boldness  may  be  Zulus  also,  but  they  are  slave  dealers.  Dr. 
Livingstone  says  that  in  none  of  the  races  is  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Negro  type  prevalent ;  the  caliless  log,  the  progna- 
thous head,  are  seldom  seen.  The  colour  is  rarely  a  sooty  black, 
but  a  transparent  bronze,  through  which  a  blush  is  as  perceptible 
OS  on  the  face  of  an  English  woman.  He  admits,  however,  that 
with  good  figures,  the  face  is  not  handsome,  and  the  women 
uniformly  disfigure  themselves  by  wearing  the  peleU,  a  ring  as 
thick  as  a  finger  passing  through  the  upi)cr  lip,  which  it  drags 
down,  and  produces  a  hideous  effect  on  the  whole  countenance. 
Though  frequently  suffering  from  drought,  the  country  abounds 
in  rivers  ;  yet  none  ol  the  tribes  have  ever  thought  of  availing 
themselves  of  irrigation,  while  they  have  to  water  their  seeds  by 
bringing  water  in  pots ;  and  only  one,  the  Barotze,  have  ever 
planted  fruit  trees.  Dr.  Livingstone  attributes  this  backwardneas, 
and  all  other  evils,  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  Portuguese.  He 
believes  that  security  of  life  and  properbr  would  create  industry, 
as,  he  says,  all  have  a  great  inclination  tor  trade.  His  instances 
do  not  go  far  to  prove  this :  he  had  usually  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  hiring  gmdes  or  porters,  and,  except  the  boatmen,  they 
usually  left  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Slavery  has  no  doubt 
had  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  whole  continent,  but  we 
fear  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  would  not 
transform  the  people  into  the  cotton-growing,  sugar-producing, 
industrious  and  prosperous  community  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
contemplates. 

In  1861-2,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  who  had  been  attached  to  Dr. 
Livingstone's  last  expedition,  but  had  left  it  on  account  of  ill 
health,  undertook  an  exploration  from  the  western  side  of  southern 
Africa.  He  disembarked  at  Walvisch  Bay,  and  joined  two 
traders  named  Chapman.  Their  route  lay  through  the  Damara, 
Namaqua,  and  Becnuana  countries  to  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi. 
This  portion  of  Africa  had  been  traversed  before  by  traders,  but 
Mr.  Baines's  merit  lies  in  having  constructed  a  map  for  the 
whole  length,  based  on  measurements  and  astronomical  observa- 
tion. The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  numerous,  the  chief 
being  the  want  of  water,  there  being  no  streams,  and  though 
there  were  freouent  and  heavy  rains,  the  sandv  soil  absorbed  the 
moisture  quickly.  Water  is  only  found  here  and  there  in 
pools,  so  that  travellers  are  often  forced  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  last  passed  water  to  prevent  their  oxen  from  dying  of  thirst 
Notwithstanding  the  parched-up  nature  of  the  country,  there 
was  found  a  ^od  deal  of  vegetation  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  hippopotami,  alligators,  leopards, 
hyoenas,  quaggas,  many  species  of  antelope,  with  eagles,  flamingoes, 
ostriches,  storks,  the  iois,  and  other  birds  were  frequent,  but  not 
in  such  abundance  as  they  were  a  few  years  back,  before  the 
Cape  traders  ventured  into  the  district  Mr.  Baines  does  not 
hold  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  natives  as  Dr.  Livingstone. 
He  says  they  are  idle,  improvident,  incorrigible  liars  and  thieves, 
and  so  inhuman  that  they  not  only  neglect  their  nearest  relatives 
when  sick,  but  rob  them  of  the  comforts  sent  for  them  by  the 
Europeans.  The  chiefs  uniformly  endeavoured  to  extort  what- 
ever they  could  from  the  traders,  but  not  with  so  high  a  hand  as 
those  with  whom  Burton,  Grant,  and  Speke  had  to  deal :  the 
greater  proximity  to  the  Briti^  settlement  at  the  Cape  appears 
to  have  had  considerable  influence  on  their  conduct,  as  well  as 
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their  fashions,  some  of  their  chiefs  dressing  in  a  wide-awake  hat, 
a  frock  coat  and  trousers,  whUe  a  skin  or  cloth  round  the  loins, 
red  clay  and  grease,  are  the  clothing  of  the  great  part  of  the 
population.  Before  quitting  the  coimtry  of  the  Becnuanas,  the 
lace  is  changed ;  the  river  Tonke,  whose  source  in  the  north-west 
is  not  known,  flows  into  Lake  Ngami,  discovered  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, but  which,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Baines, ''  the  bit  of  water  in 
sight  was  a  mere  strip,  and  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  reedy 
islands,  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant''  Taking  a 
view  from  a  small  hill,  he  adds^ ''  the  extremities  of  4he  nearest 
water,  the  shallow  strip  with  reedy  banks  I  have  before  spoken 
of,  reached  from  b°  to  75^,  and  as  much  as  I  could  see  of  the 
distant  or  main  body,  from  330°,  or  30°  west  of  north,  to  75°  east^ 
or  15°  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  compass.  The  distant  trees 
did  not  seem  to  me  above  ten  miles  away,  and  certainly  I  should 
say  not  fifteen,  and  I  believe  this  end  is  called  Little  Ngami" 
{Explorations  in  South  Africa,  Lond.  1864.)  From  the  lower  end 
issues  the  river  Botlebe,  which  runs  eastward  for  a  considerable 
distance,  but  its  ultimate  course  is  not  known.  Between  this 
lake  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  at  a  place  called  Daka,  Mr.  Baines 
places  the  water-shed  of  the  district ;  and  from  this  place  to  the 
Falls  there  are  numerous  streams,  chiefly  from  the  north-west, 
in  the  country  of  the  Makololos.  Mr.  Baines  is  an  artist,  and  he 
has  looked  at  the  Victoria  Falls  with  an  artisf  s  eye  :  but  as  we 
have  given  Dr.  Livingstone's  description  we  do  not  repeat  it. 

In  1854,  Lieutenant  (now  Major  R.  F.)  Burton  of  the  East 
Indian  army,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hazardous  journeys  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  performed  a  short  but 
still  more  perilous  journey  to  Harar,  in  the  Somauli  peninsula, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  liis  First  Footsteps  %n  Eastern 
Africa,  Though  at  no  great  distance  from  the  torrid  coast-line,  its 
elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea  gives  to  this  country  a  com- 
paratively temperate  climate.  Fortified  sufficiently  to  repel  the  in- 
cursions of  the  surrounding  savage  tribes,  and  under  tne  rule  of 
a  young  and  very  arbitrary  sovereign,  Harar  is  the  rude  empo- 
rium of  a  considerable  traffic  in  choice  products,  more  particularly 
coffee.  [HuRRAR,  E.  C,  Qeog.  Div.]  On  the. return  of  Major  Bur- 
ton's party,  in  April,  1855,  a  few  days  after  leaving  Eferberah, 
they  were  attacked  by  tiie  natives,  chiefly  composed  of  the  Eesa 
Musa  tribe  oi  the  Somauli.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Stroyan  was  killed,  and  Captain  Speke  severely 
wounded,  the  three  Englishmen,  Burton,  Speke,  and  Heme 
effected  their  escape.  Tne  guard  appointed  to  protect  them, 
about  forty  in  number,  took  no  part  m  the  fray.  For  this  out- 
rage satismction  was  demanded,  Berberah  was  blockaded,  and 
15,000  dollars  were  paid  by  the  Somauli  as  an  indemnity,  they 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  murderer  of  Lieutenant 
Stroyan  had  been  slain  by  his  tribe. 

An  interesting  addition  to  African  geography  was  made  from 
the  exploration  of  the  Camaroons  Moimtains,  which  were 
first  ascended  to  the  sunmiit  in  December,  1861,  bv  Major  R. 
F.  Burton,  who  has  published  an  account  of  them  in  his  Aheo- 
kuta  and  the  Camaroons  Mountains,  1863.  His  notion  is  that 
they  are  calculated  to  form  the  sites  of  sanatoria  for  Europeans, 
whose  occupations  compel  them  to  reside  in  the  low  countiy  ana 
pestilential  climate  of  Lagos,  Fernando  Po,  and  other  settlements 
on  the  western  coast  They  face  Fernando  Po  on  the  north-east^ 
Clarence  Peak  forming  a  sister  height  to  the  Pico  Grande  of  the 
Camaroons,  and  was  probably  once  a  part  of  the  same  chain, 
connected  northwards  with  the  Rumbi  range,  both  extending 
into  an  unexplored  countiy  ot  about  5"  on  each  side  of  the 
equator.  The  Camaroons  form  almost  a  parallelogram,  lying 
between  4^  20'  and  3^  57'  N.  lat,  and  9''  1'  to  9°  25'  E.  long., 
occupying  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles.'  They  are  volcanic ; 
basaltic  at  their  bases  where  exposed,  above  lava  streams,  scoriss, 
and  near  the  summits  black  clinkers  with  sharp  edges,  but  no 
pumice  properly  so  called.  The  principal  summit,  or  Pico 
Urande,  is  13,129  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  there  are  two  other 
p^ks  closely  adjacent.  Mount  Victoria  and  Mount  Albert,  in- 
closing three  craters,  two  large  and  one  small ;  and  near  Mount 
Albert  is  a  solfatara  still  in  action,  throwing  up  smoke  jets 
smelling  strongly  of  sulphur.  The  cone  as  a  whole  is  remark- 
ably uniform  and  smootn  to  the  top ;  though  snow  falls  it  does 
not  lie  ;  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  glaciers,  moraines,  or  cou- 
loirs. There  are  a  number  of  cones,  all  of  them  old  craters,  of 
an  inferior  height  to  the  Pico  Qrande,  scattered  throughout  the 
range.  Water  is  found  in.  various  places,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  river  issuing  from  the  range,  except  a  small  stream  from  a 
point  north  by  west  of  Mount  Henry,  about  five  miles  from  the 
missionary  station  called  Victoria,  wmch  lies  in  a  cove  of  Ambai 
Bay.  Near  this  Mount,  Major  Burton  suggests  the  first  site  of  a 
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sanatorimn ;  another  is  at  Black  Crater,  about  ten  iniles  from 
Victoria,  at  a  height  of  about  7000  feet. 

Within  this  range  there  is  a  great  variety  of  dimates,  suited, 
says  Major  Burton,  alike  to  the  negro  and  the  European,  at 
different  stages  of  height  In  the  upper  portions,  "  within  four 
degrees  of  the  equator,  nightly  frosts  prevail  throughout  the 
year,  and  stores  of  ice  and  snow  can  be  collected."  The  lowest 
temperature  marked  was  on  Mount  Albert,  on  January  30th, 
1862,  when  the  self-registering  thermometer  showed  27^  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  lower  parts,  up  to  a  height  of  4500  feet,  are  thickly 
wooded ;  among  the  trees  being  the  palm,  the  bombax,  the 
African  oak,  the  African  cork,  and  others.  The  native  inhabi- 
tants are  very  few,  but  some  clearings  have  been  made,  and  the 
land,  a  deep  yellow  clay,  appears  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  cacao,  and  plantains,  the  last-named  being  now 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  Above  this  region  is  that  of  the 
ferns,  at  first  laige  and  then  small,  with  bushes,  heaths,  and 
flowers,  with  here  and  there  bare  naked  rocks,  and  at  Black 
Crater,  the  thermometer  at  6  a.  m.  marked  45°.  This  is  the 
spot  selected  for  a  sanatorium,  as  it  is  well  sheltered  ;  timber  is 
abundant  a  little  below,  there  is  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  it  to  the  base  of  the  principal  cone  ''  all  is  clear  and  grassy." 
Skirting  Mount  Helen,  which  was  found  to  be  93S3  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  exploring  party,  crossing  or  tracing  one  or  two 
old  lava  beds,  reached  the  base  of  the  cone,  standing  "  entirely  iso- 
lated, with  a  long  sloping  chine  to  our  right  (eastward),  and  a 
more  abrupt  descent  in  front  and  on  the  left.  The  faint  green 
hue  of  the  former  was  produced  by  a  scanty  crusting  of  lichen  ; 
the  long  ^p  of  blue  was  a  slide — a  herbless  rift— of  fine,  black, 
comminuted  cinder ;  and  the  red  and  yellow  scaurs  were  fire- 
tinged  scorisB."  Passing  these,  he  found  that  ''  Victoria  Moun- 
tain proved  to  be  the  shell  of  a  huge  double  crater,  opening  to 
the  south-eastward,  where  a  tremendous  torrent  of  fire  had 

broken  down  the  weaker  wall The  depth  of  the  bowl 

may  be  250  feet ;  the  total  diameter  of  the  two,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  rough  partition  of  lava,  1000  feet.  The  interior  slope 
is  a  highly  irrj^ular  cliff,  which  droops  hori2ontally,  streaked  and 
ribbed  with  igneous'  matter,  red  and  yellow,  wnose  bands  of 
colour  indicate  horizontal  stratification,  and  comminuted  scoria 
standing  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  thread 
of  moss,  breaks  the  gloom  of  the  Plutonic  pit,  which  is  as  black 
as  £rel>us,  except  where  the  fire  has  painted  it  red  and  yellow." 
Since  Major  Burton's  ascent,  wliich  took  him  eight  days,  the 
mountain  has  been  ascended  several  times  ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  veiy  practicable  roads  to 
the  spots  indicated  for  the  sites  of  sanatoria. 

An  expedition  to  the  Eastern  Coast  has  settled  the  disputed 
question  whether  the  Kilima-ndjaro  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow.  Baron  Charles  von  der  Decken,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Richard  Thornton,  started  from  Mombaz  on  June  29th,  1861. 
They  had  numerous  porters,  guides,  &c.,  numbering  fifty-eight  in 
the  whole.  The  parfy  struck  for  two  days  into  the  interior,  over 
the  rugged  hills  and  vallevs  which  separate  it  from  the  coast. 
They  are  inhabited  by  the  thin,  slim  Waikambas,  ornamented  Mdth 
brass  wire  and  painted  with  ochre  and  oil,  who  live  in  huts  of  a 
beehive  shape,  thatched  with  grass.  For  other  five  days  they 
proceeded  over  an  undulating  country,  grassy^  with  scattered 
patches  of  wood,  meeting  with  small  herds  of  giraffes,  antelopes, 
and  ostriches.  Farther  on,  after  a  long  and  gentle  ascent,  tney 
reached  a  table  land  inhabited  by  the  snort  and  plump  Wa-teita, 
armed  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows ;  and  from  this  plateau 
arises  the  mountains  of  Killibassi  and  Kadiaro.  Here  they 
remained  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  ascend  the  latter  mountain, 
to  which  the  natives  made  a  strong  opposition.  By  judicious 
presents  this  was  overcome,  and  the  Baron  and  Mr.  Tliomton 
ascended,  the  laitter  with  a  theodolite  ;  but  on  gaining  the  summit 
the  day  was  wet  and  drizzly,  no  view  could  be  obtained ;  the  height, 
however,  was  ascertained  to  be  4130  feet^  considerably  less  than 
the  6000  feet  estimated  bv  Rebmann  ;  and  on  descending  they 
were  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  natives,  who  supposed  they 
had  been  perfonning  incantations.  On  the  11th  of  July  they 
travelled  to  the  south-south-west  of  Mount  Kadiaro,  and  on  the 
14th  had  the  first  glimpse  of  Kilima-ndjaro,  "  its  cap  of  snow 
shining  bri^htiy  about  two  degrees  above  the  horizon."  Alter 
four  days'  journey  they  reached  an  inhabited  district  near  the 
Pard  mountains^  where  they  were  hospitably  received.  On  the 
19th  thev  turned  towards  the  north,  passing  the  southern  and 
eastern  snores  of  Lake  Jip^,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  twenty  miles 
long,  and  on  the  20th  the  lower  slopes  of  Kilima-ndjaro  were 
seen  on  the  north-west  On  July  24th  they  arrived  at  Dafeta, 
where  from  the  top  of  a  hUl,  2118  feet  high,  Mr.  Thornton  saw 


''  the  top  of  Kilima-ndjarOy  now  forty  iniles  distant,  shining  out 
beautifully  for  a  few  mmutes,  showing  streaks  of  snow  alonff  its 
ravines  to  nearly  the  base  of  its  upper  cone ; "  and  two  aavs 
after,  when  advancing  to  the  village  of  Kilema.  the  whole  of  the 
snow-capped  upper  cone  was  distinctiy  visible ;  and  herds  of 
elands  and  zebras  were  seen  on  the  grassy  slopes  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains. 

On  the  following  day  the  face  of  the  coimtry  begun  to  change, 
the  ascent  was  steep  and  rocky,  through  dense  woods,  the  river 
Goni  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  on  their  right.  At  Kilema, 
about  20  mues  from  the  highest  peak,  the  chief  pretended  to  be 
willing  to  assist  the  party  in  their  purpose,  but  after  repeated 
delays  and  extorting  presents,  they  were  compelled  to  change 
their  route.  The  delay,  however,  enabled  an  ascent  to  be  made  to 
a  hill  behind  the  village,  where,  from  a  height  of  4744  feet,  "  the 
view  on  the  north  and  west  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  a  fine 
sweep  of  country  was  seen  to  the  south,  over  a  great  plain, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Pangani,  between  the  Arusha  and 
Ugono  ranges.  On  the  following  day,  ascending  another  hill, 
the  atmosphere  was  much  clearer  to  the  west,  and  a  huge  plain 
was  seen  extending  from  the  south-western  foot  of  Kilima-ndjaro 
to  a  very  high  corneal  mountain,  evidentiy  a  volcano,  but  with- 
out snow  on  its  summit.  This  is  called  Mount  Meru,  and  its 
elevation  is  upwards  of  13,000  feet :  it  is  about  60  miles  from 
the  main  peak  of  Kilima-ndjaro."  The  fresh  route  taken  was  by 
Madjame,  to  reach  which  a  detour  had  to  be  made  through  the 
uniimabited  plain  to  the  south  of  the  moimtains.  Before  reach- 
ing Madjame  "  Kilima-ndjaro  became  again  visible.  The  first 
time  was  by  moonlight  on  Aug.  20th.  The  full  moon  rose  as  the 
sun  set,  and  a  large  snow-covered  conical  peak  was  seen  to  the 
W.N.W.  nearly  as  high  as  the  real  top.  Between  the  party  and 
the  snow-clad  peaks  rose  a  high,  even  range,  cut  through  by 
several  precipitous  ravines  ;  the  snow  was  here  seen  descending 
much  lower  than  on  the  eastern  side."  But  the  natives  of  Mad- 
jame were  as  obstructive  as  those  of  Kilema,  and  the  nearest  they 
could  get  was  about  15  miles  from  the  summit,  at  an  altitude 
of  4867  feet  Numerous  observations  enabled  Mr.  Thornton  to 
make  a  map,  and  to  find  that  "  the  top  of  Kilima-ndjaro,  from 
the  side,  appeared  as  a  broad  dome,  wim  a  rugged  blunt  peak  on 
its  north-west  side  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  summit,  and 
sloping  away  gently  for  a  long  distance  ;  behind  the  eastern  slope 
rose  the  very  nmged  peaked  top  of  the  east  peak.  The  snow 
showed  beautifully  on  all  these  summits.  The  principal  top  had 
a  good  thick  smooth  coating  of  snow,  with  patches  and  streaks 
lower  down,  lying  in  ravines."  Three  snow-slips,  or  avalanches, 
were  seen  glicung  down  the  slope,  and  creating  clouds  of  snow- 
dust  ;  but  nothing  like  a  glacier  was  observed.  The  height  was 
calculated  to  be  22,814  feet  The  party  left  Madjame  in  the 
night  of  Sept  4th,  to  avoid  being  plundered,  andreacned  Mombaz 
on  Oct.  10th.    (Geog.  Jovm.  for  1865). 

In  a  second  attempt  the  Baron  von  der  Decken  again  failed ;  as, 
unfortunately,  he  dia  also  in  an  attempt  in  1865  to  ascend  the  river 
Djuib  or  Juba.  After  seven  months  preparation  at  Zanzibar,  he 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Juba  witn  his  two  steamers  on  Aug. 
1 5th.  Here  one  of  his  vessels  was  wrecked,  the  other  proceeded,  and 
on  Sept  19th  arrived  at  the  town  of  Berdera,  a  few  miles  beyond 
whicb^  below  the  rapids,  his  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  and  liegan 
to  filL  The  caxgo  was  taken  out  and  piled  on  tiie  right  bank, 
while  the  Baron  and  Dr.  Link  (the  botanist  of  the  expedition) 
returned  to  Berdera  to  obtain  assistance.  On  Oct  1st,  the  camp 
was  attacked  by  about  200  aimed  Somauli,  and  the  artist  (Mr. 
Trenn)  and  engineer  (Mr.  Kanter)  were  killed.  Fearing  now  for 
the  safetv  of  tne  Baron  at  Berdera,  the  commander  of  the  camp 
(Yon  Scnickh)  embarked  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  their 
only  remaining  boat,  and  descended  the  river  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Zanzibar,  350  iniles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juba, 
where  he  happily  arrived.  The  Baron  at  Berdera  having  had  an 
intimation  of  the  intention  to  attack  the  camp,  resolved  to  return 
to  it  with  all  possible  haste;  but  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
guide,  named  Abdio,  a  Brava  chiel  He  and  Dr.  Link,  however, 
started  with  four  Zanzibar  negroes,  lost  their  way,  and  after 
passing  two  nights  in  the  open  country  (Sept  30th  and  Oct  1st), 
Dr.  link,  with  one  attendant,  proceeded  m  the  endeavour  to 
reach  the  camp,  while  Baron  von  der  Decken,  with  three  attend- 
ants, returned  to  Berdera.  There  he  met  his  old  guide  Abdio, 
who  promised  to  procure  provisions  for  him,  and  on  Oct.  .2nd  the 
Baron  was  called  to  a  consultation  about  some  bullocks.  On  his 
return  to  where  he  had  left  his  attendants  in  chaise  of  his  pro- 
pertv,  he  found  that  Abdio  had  possessed  himself  of  all  his 
muskets.  On  remonstrating,  the  arms  were  brought  back,  and 
while  stooping  to  pick  them  up,  he  was  seized,  bound,  carried  to 
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the  river  and  there  murdered.  Dr.  Link,  after  parting  from  the 
Baron,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Somaulis,  but  escaped  for  the 
time,  and  returned  to  fieraera,  where,  on  the  day  after  the  Baron's 
death,  he  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  Western  Africa,  M.  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu,  in  the  years  1856 
to  1859,  made  several  journeys  of  exploration.  He  states  that 
from  Corisco  Bay  (lat.  1°  (f  N.,  long.  9^  36'  E.),  travelling  north- 
eastward, he  ascenaed  a  range  of  mountains,  about  600  feet  high, 
behind  which  rose  another  of  about  5000  feet,  portions  of  me 
Sierra  del  Crystal ;  they  are  granitic,  and  immense  boulders  of 
g:ranite  and  quartzite  are  scattered  on  the  densely  wooded  declivi- 
ties. Here  M.  du  Cliaillu  first  met  with  the  gorilla,  and  here  reside 
the  Fans,  a  tribe  that  he  states  to  be  cannibals,  in  which  he  has 
been  confirmed  by  Major  Burton.  But  the  most  important  of 
his  excursions  were  made  in  1858-9,  from  Femand  Yas  in  the 
Camma  coimtry.  He  went  thither  by  sea ;  remained  from  April, 
1858,  to  Feb.  1859,  makingoccasional  trips,  the  longest  being  up 
the  river  from  Femand  Vas,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Ogobai,  which,  by  the  outlets  of  the  Nazareth,  enters  tibe  sea  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Lopez  in  0°  41'  S.  lat.,  and  9*  3'  E.  long. ;  the 
Mexias,  running  through  an  uninhabited  swampy  delta,  empties 
itself  in  0**  56'  S.,  and  8°  47'  E.,  and  the  Femand  Vas  in  1*  17' 
S.,  and  5°  58'  E.,  the  last  two  pouring  a  mass  of  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  that  is  perceptible  durmg  the  rains  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  From  the  Ogobai,  a  branch  runs  from  the  lake  Anenque, 
a  sheet  of  water  ten  miles  in  width.  The  Femand  Vas  nver 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  to  1°  45'  S.,  and  9®  20'  E.,  when 
it  turns  E.  and  N.E.  and  takes  the  name  of  Rembo,  and  joins 
the  Ogobai  nearly  at  its  outlet  Up  this,  and  the  Ofoubon,  a 
tributary,  he  ascended  to  1°  20'  S.,  and  9'  35'  E.,  in  a  group  of 
mountains,  some  of  them  2500  feet  in  height  His  next  excursion 
commenced  on  Oct.  10th,  1859,  from  Femand  Vas,  pursuing  his 
previous  track,  leaving  the  Ofoubon  to  travel  on  foot  He  passed 
through  a  mountainous,  rugged  country,  thickly  wooded,  numerous 
streams  and  waterfalls,  bomders  of  quartzite  scattered  about,  and 
entered  the  district  of  the  Ashiras  and  thence  eastward  to  that 
of  the  Apingis,  having  on  the  north  the  river  Apingi,  which 
flows  from  the  east  on  the  south  of  a  long  range  of  mUs,  running 
east  and  west,  apparently  of  no  great  width,  and  which  M.  du 
Chaillu  conceives,  nrobaoly  too  hastily,  may  join  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  traced  these  mountains 
tlirough  the  country  of  the  Ishongo  tribe,  to|  lat  0^  15'  S.,  and 
long.  14'  15'  E.,  when  he  was  forced  by  sickness  to  return  home. 

In  October,  1863,  M.  du  Chaillu  was  again  at  Femand  Vas, 
preparing  for  a  further  exploration  of  the  interior ;  but  an  acci- 
dent, by  which  he  lost  his  astronomical  instruments,  prevented 
his  journey  until  August,  1864,  and  he  employed  liie  time  in 
collecting  specimens  of  the  fiBiuna  and  flora  of  the  coimtiy, 
sending  the  collections  to  the  British  Museum*  He  pursued 
much  uie  same  track  as  before.  He  reached  the  country  of  ^e 
Ashiras,  and  then  passed  through  that  of  the  Bakalai,  £lombia, 
and  Avia  tribes,  northward,  to  visit  the  falls  on  the  Rembo, 
called  Samba  Na^oshi.  There  are  three,  but  the  principal  one 
is  only  about  15  feet  in  height,  and  the  others  are  little  more 
than  rapids.  Returning  to  Olenda  in  the  Ashira  country,  the 
natives  and  his  own  escort  were  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  his 
progress  was  delayed  for  some  time.  Travelling  east,  he  passed  the 
Apono  tribe, — ^a  warlike  race,  who  set  fire  to  tne  bush  to  prevent 
his  progress, — and  the  Ishongos,  a  "  gentle  and  kind-nearted 
people.''  In  this  region  he  dis^vered  a  tribe  of  dweirf  negroes. 
''  They  seemed  to  be  the  lowest  type  of  human  beings  1  had 
hitherto  met  with.  T^ey  trap  game,  and  sell  it  to  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  are  for  the  tmie  living,  in  exchange  for  plan- 
tains. They  are  of  Ught-brown  colour  of  skin,  and,  though 
very  short  of  stature,  the  men  are  well  made,  and  generafiy 
hairy  on  great  part  of  the  body.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  much 
shorter  than  in  the  negroes  of  this  part.  The  women,  of  whom 
I  measured  several,  are  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  five  inches  in 
height"  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Qeoffraphical  Society,  for  Jan. 
8th,  1866.>  He  next  entered  the  Ashango  territory,  the  country 
becomiiig  more  moimtainous,  the  roads  bad  witn  much  rain, 
but  the  people  hospitable,  and  he  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
"  1  was  begmnin^,  he  says,  "  to  hear  of  a  lu^e  river  i^ead,  on 
the  banks  of  which  live  the  Ashangui  tribe,  and  had  only  to 
pass  the  Nyavi  and  Abombo  tribes  before  reaching  them.  The 
slaves  exported  by  these  two  tribes  do  not  come  down  to  the 
sea  this  way,  but  down  the  Congo  river.**  When,  however,  he 
had  reached  Mooaoo  Eombo,  440  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Femand  Vas,  one  of  his  attendants  accidentally  killed  a  man 
and  a  woman  with  a  single  shot  The  people  refused  to  be 
pacified  with  the  assuzance  of  its  being  an  accident ;  the  war 


drun^  was  beaten,  and  M.  du  Chaillu  ordered  a  retreat,  for- 
bidding any  one  to  fire,  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
They  were  pursued,  arrows  flying  thickly  around  them,  and 
then,  he  says,  "  a  panic  seized  my  men,  and  they  began  to  throw 
away  their  loads,  m  order  to  flee  quicker.  As  I  brought  up  the 
rear,  with  the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  I 
saw,  to  my  great  dismay,  my  precious  instruments,  collections 
of  natural  history,  photographs  of  scenery  and  natives,  note- 
books and  goods,  scattered  m  the  jungle — the  work  oi  many 
months  irrecoverably  lost  My  men  threw  away  all  that  I  most 
esteemed,  but  retained  their  loads  of  beads  and  other  articles 
which  they  valued.  They  only  stopped  in  their  flight  when 
forced  to  do  so  from  sheer  exhaustion."  He,  however,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Femand  Vas  in  September,  and  came  thence 
to  London.  The  joumey,  though  terminating  so  unfortunately, 
was  not  without  some  useful  results.  In  his  account  of  the 
previous  travels  several  things  were  asserted  to  be  apocryphal, 
which  in  this  he  had  been  able  to  confinn.  That  the  chim- 
panzee build  nests ;  that  the  PotamogaU  velox  is  a  carnivorous 
animal,  something  like  an  otter;  and  that  the  harp  of  the 
natives  sounds  with  vegetable  strings,  he  has  now  proved  by 
actual  specimens.  (A  Joumey  to  Ashango  Laiid,  dtc,  by  P.  A 
du  Chaillu,  Lond,  1867.) 

In  September,  1862,  Maior  Burton  also  visited  the  Western 
Coast.  Disembarking  at  Batonga  Bay,  a  mere  roadstead,  north 
of  the  Qaboon  river,  he  describes  tlie  coast-line  as  formed  of 
dark  masses  of  schistose  gneiss ;  the  interior  as  well  cultivated, 


outlying  range 

Crystal,  which  may  represent  the  Western  Gtauts  of  the  African 
peninsula.  No  traveller  has  yet  crossed  it"  This  description, 
however,  auite  accords  with  M.  du  Chaillu's  account,  who  had 
ascended  tne  low^  blue  hills,  and  seen  the  more  lofty  mountains. 
The  main  range  is  estimated  by  Major  Burton  at  fh>m  100  to  150 
miles  inland,  and  he  confirms  M.  du  Chaillu  as  to  tiie  lower 
hills  being  well-wooded,  while  he  considers  the  more  distant 
range  to  be  barren.  He  ascended  the  Elephant  mountain, — ^the 
first  European  who  had  done  so,  as  it  is  steep  and  difficult  of 
ascent,  ana  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  which,  he  says,  no  European 
ever  auits  for  more  than  a  mile  inland.  The  Major  does  not 
give  (in  Oeog.  Journal  for  1863)  the  height  of  the  moimtain, 
nor  stote  what  he  saw  from  its  summit. 

In  the  west  of  Africa  the  Abb^  Boighero,  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  has  recently  penetrated  into  tJie  interior  of  Guinea, 
and  he  states  that  the  mountains  of  Kong, — ^which  on  the  maps 
form  a  long  chain,  running  from  east  to  west, — do  not,  in  feet, 
exist ;  that  in  the  north  of  Guinea  there  are  only  some  granitic 
hills,  not  of  a  great  height,  and  that  they  run  from  south  to 
north.  He  adds  that  the  delta  of  the  T^iger  is  much  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  its  arms  separate 
in  the  Soudan,  one  of  them  forming  what  is  known  as  the  river 
Volta,  while  others  form  the  New  Calabar,  thus  enclosing  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  the  importance  and  strength 
of  which,  he  says,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  {Annuaire 
Encydopidi^,  1865—6.) 

"Geographers,"  says  Major  Burton,  "can  now  describe  with 
accuracy  the  general  features  of  the  African  peninsula.  The 
northern  and  southern  belts  of  the  vast,  irregular  triangle— eave 
in  the  exceptional  places  where  perexmial  streams  diifiise  fer- 
tility, and  along  the  coast,  where  excessive  humidity  engenders 
a  narrow  growth — are  dry  and  sterile;  here  laid  out  in  torrid 
plains,  there  broken  into  barren  stony  ridges.  Bisected  by  the 
zone  of  almost  constant  rain,  and  subject  to  the  south-west 
monsoons — ^the  local  deflections  of  the  south-east  trade- winds— 
from  the  Tchad  Lake,  the  Bahr-el-€kizal^  and  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Kordofen,  the  region  of  fertility,  commencing  firom  about 
15°  N.  lat,  stretches  in  a  broad  belt  to  20°  S.  of  the  equator,  or 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Ngami  water.  This  tract  of  35° 
along  the  major  axis  of  the  continent  rejects  the  old  hypotheses 
of  desert  and  plateau,  and  forms  the  sharpest  contrast  to  our 
grandfethers'  idea  of  Central  Africa.'' 

The  account  of  ei^lorations  for  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  NiLB  wiU  be  given  under  that  heading.  See  cdso  Sahara. 
ECS 

AIRDRIE,  Lanarkshire^  Scotland  \E.  C,  voL  i.  coL  149],  is  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  buigh  of  barony. 
Airdrie  contributes  with  Falkirk,  Han^ton.  Luiark,  and  Lin- 
lithgow (called  the  Falkirk  District  Burgns),  to  return  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh  was    12,922   in  1861,  a 
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decrease  of  1513  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  1259.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866-7  was 
4()6.  The  number  of  male  occupants  of  houses  imder  10^.  was 
1456.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  was  24,037^.  The 
revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1863  was  2317^.  The  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday.  The  town  consists  princimlly  of  a  main 
street  extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Cotton  is  manu- 
factured. In  uie  vicinity  are  extensive  coal  mines  and  iron 
works.  Airdrie  is  reached  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Airdrie  branch  of  the  North 
British  Hne. 

ALBANS,  ST.,  Hertfordshire  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  174,  175]. 
In  1861  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  7675,  an 
increase  of  675  since  1851.  The  area  is  425  acres.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  sub-district,  which  includes  the  four  parishes  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Alban,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Stephen,  was  11,926,  of 
whom  5463  were  males  and  6463  females,  the  disparity  being 
due  to  the  stimulus  afforded  to  female  labour  by  the  straw  trade. 
The  population  of  the  Poor-Law  Union,  which  contains  8 
parishes  with  an  area  of  34,615  acres,  was  18,926.  St  Albans 
IS  now  reached  by  a  branch  line  from  the  North  Western 
Railway,  24  miles  from  the  Euston  terminus;  and  by  the 
Hatfield  and  St  Albans  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
23^  miles  from  the  terminus  at  King's  Cross.  The  Midland 
extension  will,  when  completed,  give  St.  Albans  a  third  line  of 
railway  communication  with  London,  and  also  connect  it  directly 
with  tne  principal  towns  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties. 

Since  tne  opening  of  the  railways  new  roads  have  been  con- 
structed, and  many  private  residences  erected  in  St  Albans  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Christ  Church,  Verulam  Rood,  is  a  new 
church,  Italian  in  style,  which  was  commenced  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  bein^  stopped  for  want  of  funds,  was 
purchased  and  completed  d^  Mrs.  Worley,  of  New  Barns,  in 
1859.  An  ecclesiastical  district  has  been  assigned  to  it  out  of 
the  parish  of  St  Michael.  Of  the  old  churches,  St  Michael's, 
the  most  interesting  after  the  abbey,  alike  on  account  of  its 
architectural  character,  as  bein^  the  church  in  which  Lord 
Bacon  was  buried,  and  as  containing  the  celebrated  monument 
which  represents  him  sitting,  with  the  inscription  **  sic  sedebat," 
was  (1866-67)  very  carefully  restored  (except  the  tower)  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.  A,  It  is,  however,  to  be 
resretted  that  in  order  to  complete  the  restoration,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  remove  the  porch  (of  the  reign  of  James  I.) 
and  other  portions  which  had  a  certain  historical  interest  The 
churches  of  St.  Peter  on  the  north,  and  St  Stephen  on  the 
south  of  the  town,  have  also  been  restored  throughout  The 
abbey  church  has  only  received  partial  repairs;  it  has  been 
surveyed  with  a  view  to  a  complete  restoration,  but  the  sum 
required  is  so  laige  as  to  be  quite  o^ond  the  means  possessed  bv 
the  town.  The  only  remaining  Gate  House  of  St  Albans 
monastery  was  for  many  years  used  as  the  borough  jail,  and 
continued  to  be  so  used  till  November,  1867,  when  a  new  jail 
was  opened.  The  gate-house  being  no  longer  required  for  the 
custody  of  prisoners  is,  it  is  rumou^,  to  be  pullea  down.  But 
such  a  gratuitous  act  of  vandalism,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
perpetrated.  Another  remarkable  vestige  oi  antiquity  has 
happily  been  placed  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  tower  in  the 
market  place,  known  as  the  Clock  House,  a  building  of  flint  and 
stone,  and  of  the  Early  Perpendicular  period,  resembling  in 
character  the  well-known  clock-towers  of  many  continental  cities, 
but  unique  in  England.  It  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  very 
dilapidated  and  indeed  unsafe  condition,  but  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  by  Mr.  Scott  (1866-67),  a  new  town-clock  placed  in  it, 
and  the  basement  converted  into  a  telegraph  office. 

In  the  trade  of  the  town  the  principal  extension  has  been  in 
straw-plaiting,  which,  with  the  inanu&cture  of  Brazilian  hats — 
a  branch  of  tne  straw  trade  peculiar  to  St  Albans — ^is  now  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  townspeople,  and  employs  a  large 
number  of  females  in  the  neighljournood.  A  silk-mill  employs 
above  three  hundred  hands,  and  there  are  breweries,  malthouses, 
an  iron  foundry,  and  rope  works.  A  straw-plait  market  is  held 
on  Saturday  morning,  at  nine;  the  corn-market  is  from  twelve 
to  five  on  the  same  day.  The  Com  Exchange  is  a  neat  building 
erected  by  subscription  in  1859.  A  new  Dispensary  has  been 
built  in  HolyweU-street  The  new  Borough  Jail,  spoken  of 
above,  stands  outside  the  town  on  the  N.E.  It  is  a  "  castellated" 
structure  of  brick  and  stone,  Mdth  a  Gothic  chapel ;  and  is  fitted 
with  every  care  for  the  health  as  well  as  custody  of  the  prisoners. 
It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain,  of  Bir- 
ndngham,  and  has  cost  over  14,0002.  St  Albans  is  now  well 
supplied  with  gas  as  well  as  water. 


ALDERNEY,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  A  description  of 
the  island  will  be  found  in  E.  C,  Geog.  Div.  vol.  i,  col.  182.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  estimated  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  at 
1962  acres;  the  population  in  1861  was  4932,  an  increase  of 
1599  -since  1851,  mainly  due  to  the  extensive  public  works  in 
course  of  construction.  Of  these  works  the  most  important  is 
the  Breakwater,  which  has  been  constructed  on  the  western  side 
of  St  Anne's  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  form  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
and  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  breakwater  is  of 
granite  extending  noi-th-westward,  and  is  a  massive  and  solid 
structure ;  but  the  cost  has  been  enormous,  upwards  of  a  nulliou 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  and  though  a  large  and  tolerably  safe 
harbour  for  small  craft  has  been  mrmed,  it  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
ever  resorted  to  except  by  French  revenue  cruisera;  whilst  its 
value  as  a  defensive  work  appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  In  con- 
nection with  the  defence  of  the  island,  an  extensive  series  of 
forts  has  been  constructed ;  the  largest  of  the  new  works  being 
Fort  Albert  at  Mount  Touraille,  which  mounts  50  heavy  guns 
on  the  ramparts,  has  a  powder  magazine  to  supply  the  forts  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  barracks  for  600  men ;  the 
whole  being  bomb-proof.  The  increase  of  population  and  the 
large  expenditure  on  the  government  works,  nave  led  to  the 
erection  of  several  new  houses  and  to  some  improvements  in  the 
town  of  St  Anne.  The  church  mentioned  in  the  former  article 
[E.  C,  vol.  i,  coL  183]  has  been  long  opened.  It  is  cruciform ;  with 
a  lofty  central  tower ;  transition  Norman  in  style ;  will  accommo- 
date 850  persons,  and  cost  6000/.  An  Albert  memorial,  in  the 
form  of  a  gothic  arch,  has  been  erected  in  Victoria-street,  in 
honour  of  me  late  Prince  Consort  A  railway,  constructed  by 
the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  breakwater  along  the  north- 
east side  of  the  island,  has  been  rendered  partially  available  for 
passeiuzer  and  goods  traffic. 

ALDERSHOTT,  Hampshire,  a  village,  military  town,  and 
camp,  2^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Famham,  and  48  miles  from 
London  by  railway.  In  1851  Aldershott  was  a  quiet  rural  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  an  old  church,  the  manor  house,  one  or  two 
farms,  and  a  few  cottages,  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  a 
broad  undulating  sandy  tract,  &iown  as  Aldershott  Common. 
After  the  experience  gained  from  the  temporary  camp  at  Chob- 
ham  in  the  summer  of  1853,  it  was  decided  by  the  military 
authorities  to  establish  a  permanent  encampment,  which  might 
serve  as  a  school  for  field  operations  ;  where  officers  mieht  leom 
to  manoeuvre  large  bodies  of  men ;  and  both  men  and  officers 
acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  field  service  and  camp  life. 
Aldershott  Common  was  selected  as  the  most  favourable  site, 
and  in  1854-5  the  camp  was  formed.  It  consists  of  a  north  and  a 
south  camp,  divid(fd  by  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  and  extends  over 
an  area  of  seven  square  miles.  The  North  Camp  consists  chiefly 
of  long  lines  of  wooden  huts,  lettered  from  A  to  Q,  and  has, 
besides  the  huts  of  the  officers  and  men,  a  wooden  church,  and 
some  other  official  buildings.  The  South  Camp,  which  is  much 
the  larger  of  the  two,  contains,  besides  extensive  lines  of  wooden 
huts  lettered  from  A  to  Z,  the  head-auarters  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  command,  very  lai^e  well-built  and  handsome  brick 
barracks  for  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  cavalry  and  iniiEUitry  bar- 
racks ;  the  hospital,  two  or  three  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  a  spacious  cemetery,  &c.  The  huts  liave  a  formal  and 
somewhat  cheerless  look,  but  the  soldiers  ore  now  encouraged  to 
plant  gardens  about  them.  Canteens,  recreation  rooms,  small 
theatres  for  the  divisional  dramatic  corps,  libraries,  lecture  rooms, 
and  schools,  have  been  provided,  and  all  find  ample  patronx^e.  The 
permanent  buildings,  including  the  Royal  Artillery,  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  Infantry  barracks,  the  hospital,  &c.,  are  very  large,  substan- 
tial, and  some  of  them  very  ornamental  buildings.  West  of  the 
Winchester  Road  is  a  handsome  red-brick  cruciform  church.  Early 
EngUsh  in  style,  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  at  a  cost  of  14,000/.,  and  affoiding  accommodation  for 
1200  soldiers.  Near  it,  but  screened  by  a  thick  plantation,  is 
the  Queen's  Pavilion,  a  very  pretty  villa,  built  for  tie  accommo- 
dation of  her  Majesty  when  visiting  the  canip.  Some  distance 
N.  of  the  church  is  a  spacious  cluo-house.  The  open  country 
W.  of  the  church,  extending  northward  from  the  ancient  earth- 
work known  as  Caesar's  Camp,  is  used  for  artillery  and  rifie 
practice.  A  space  is  also  set  apart  for  a  race-^ound.  The  camp 
is  well  provided  with  water,  and  well-drainea,  but  suffers  much 
from  the  dust.  Altogether,  Aldershott  Camp  is  said  to  have  cost 
above  a  million  sterling.  The  camp  can  accommodate  20,000 
troops ;  usually  about  12,000  soldiers  are  stationed  in  it,  besides 
women  and  children.  Access  is  afforded  to  it  by  six  railway 
stations  belonging  to  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  the 
Reading  and  ^gate  branch  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 
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The  new  town  of  Aldershott  lies  on  the  S.  of  the  lone  lines  of 
permanent  brick  barracks,  a  broad  military  road  and  railed  open 
space  separating  the  barracks  from  the  town.     It  consists  of  one 
principal  and  several  minor  streets,  and  contains  Roman  Catholic, 
Wesleyan,  Methodist,  and  other  dissenting  places  of  worship, 
some,  and  especially  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  making 
considerable  architectural  display ;  a  mission-house,  a  soldiers' 
institute,  literary  institute,  post-office,  telegraph-station,  banks  ; 
some  good,  and  many  inferior,  shops  ;  two  or  tiiree  hotels,  and  a 
marked  preponderance  of  public-houses,  with  music-halls  and 
singing-rooms.    The  old  village  lies  away,  but  low  public-houses 
and  beer-shops  are  scattered  all  aroimd.    Aldershott  church  is  an 
old  buildiiig,  spoiled  by  injudicious  repairs.    Some  good  residences 
have  been  built  since  the  formation  ot  the  camp ;  and  a  lai^ge  new 
parochial  cemetery  has  been  laid  out.    The  parish  of  Aldershott 
has  an  area  of  4144  acres,  and  in  1851  contained  875  inhabitants ; 
in  1861  it  numbered  16,720  inhabitants,   of  whom  8,965  were 
military  in  the  camp.     The  total  population  is  now  much  larger. 
ALEXANDRIA.    The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Cairo  and  Suez,  a  total  length  of  212  miles,  in  December, 
1858,  together  with  above  250  miles  of  other  railways,  connecting  it 
with  important  places,  has  worked  great  alterations  in  this  large 
commercial  town,  which  has  become  in  effect  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Egypt.    From  a  population  of  about  60,000  in 
1854,  it  had  increased  to   160,000  in   1865,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs.    The  appearance  of  the  town  has  necessarily  altered. 
In  the  Turkish  quarter  the  streets  are  still  irregular,  narrow, 
seldom  clean,  ana  the  blank  external  walls  eive  mem  a  melan- 
cholv  aspect    The  bazaars  are  extensive  ;  the  Turkish  bazaar 
is  of  great  length,  and  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  the  Armenians ; 
neither  has  much  to  boast  of  in  respect  of  value  or  variety  of 

goods  or  neatness  of  displa}^ ;  the  shops  have  the  appearance  of 
u^e  cupboards,  and  the  articles  for  sale  are  scattered  disorderly 
on  the  m>or  or  on  shelves  at  the  back.  The  new  Frank  quarters 
are  more  cheerful,  and  contain  the  Pierra  Grande,  the  handso- 
mest square  in  the  city,  with  a  promenade  in  the  centre,  planted 
with  trees,  furnished  with  marble  seats,  and  has  two  fountains. 
Around  tnis  square  are  placed  the  principal  hotels,  and  the 
offices  of  several  of  the  consuls.  There  is  a  handsome  though 
small  Knghsh  church,  and  a  laige  market-house  behind  the 
Peninsular  Hotel.  The  Pasha's  palace,  plain  in  its  architecture, 
contains  handsome  rooms,  furnished  by  European  tradesmen,  but 
partly  in  Oriental  style.  The  shops  are  numerous,  and  well- 
furnished,  especially  with  European  manufactures  ;  and  country 
houses  for  the  Fremk  merchants  line  the  banks  of  the  canal 
leading  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Nile.  A  mixed  board  has  been 
formed  of  Egyptians  and  Europeans  for  the  promotion  of  cleanli- 
ness and  good  oixier,  for  ensurmg  re^ularitv  in  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  board  is  necessarv ; 
and  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  prejudicial  to  health.  But  the 
mosques  themselves,  and  all  property  held  by  them,  bein^ 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  has  lunited  the  good 
that  might  have  been  effected.  Much  has  been  done,  however, 
and  no  doubt  more  will  follow.  Improvements  have  been  com- 
menced in  the  harbour,  and  it  is  stated  that  when  all  that  has  been 
projected  is  completed,  Alexandria  will  be  converted  into  an 
excellent  harbour  for  ships  of  almost  any  burden. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  population  is  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  and  the  varieties  of  costimie  give  an  ever-novel  and 
picturesque  character  to  the  bustling  crowds  that  frequent  the 
streets  and  quays.  The  trade  has  increased  in  a  larger  proportion 
even  than  the  population.  Alexandria,  of  course,  is  a  prmcipai 
station  on  the  ovenand  route  to  India,  and  the  port  consequently 
one  of  transit ;  this  would  give  an  impulse  to  its  growth  ;  but 
its  exportations  of  native  products,  consisting  of  cotton,  com, 
and  pulse ;  and  its  importations  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufacture,  show  that  much  of  its  business  is  that  of  exchanging 
the  supply  against  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  1851  the  toted 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  Alexandria  was  3,508,372/., 
of  which  359,871/.  were  for  English  manui'actures.  In  1861  the 
importations  alone  wei^^  valued  at  2,679,260/.,  the  exportations  at 
3,141,099/.  The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Egypt.  In  1863  the 
value  of  exportations  to  England  from  that  country,  and  nearly 
the  whole  passes  through  Alexandria,  amounted  to  16,495,502/., 
of  which  8,541,557/.  was  for  cotton,  and  4,637,455/.  for  raw  silk, 
an  article  of  transit  only,  but  always  a  large  one,  from  India  and 
China  ;  the  importations  from  England  for  the  same  year  were 
4,511,383/.  In  1864  the  exportations  were  valuedat  19,602,235/.; 
the  imports  at  6,105,910/.  In  1865  the  exports  amounted  to 
21,773,250/. ;  the  imports  to  6,168,225/. 


ALGERIE. — This  military  French  colony  continues  to  increase 
both  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  commerce.  On 
June  30th,  1860,  the  census  showed  that  there  were  208,476 
colonists ;  of  these  121,409  were  of  Fi-ench  origin,  54.125  of 
Sjianish,  12,755  of  Italian,  with  Maltese,  German,  and  other 
forei^  nations,  but  only  519  English  and  Irish.  In  the  three 
pi'ovmce^  of  Alger,  Gran,  and  Constantine,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  1,000,000  of  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  1,422,000  Arabs, 
10,000  Negroes  of  the  Soudan,  30,000  Jews,  and  8,000  of  the  races 
of  the  Turks  and  Moors,  a  total  of  2,470,000  inhabitauts  on  about 
195,312  square  miles.  By  the  census  of  1866  there  was  a  total 
of  2,999,124  inhabitants,  of  whom  235,870  were  Europeans,  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics.  On  February  6th,  1863,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Algdne,  the  Duke 
of  Malakoff,  estimated  the  European  population  at  only  200,000, 
of  whom  120,000  were  French,  and  the  remainder,  Arabs,  he  puts 
at  3,000,000.  The  European  population,  therefore,  does  not 
seem  to  increase,  and  the  Emperor  complains  that  they  liave  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  so  much  as  they  might  have  done.  One  reason 
probably  has  been,  that  though  there  has  been  no  effectual  or 
long-continued  resistance  to  French  domination,  there  has  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  occupation  of  isolated  farms  not  altogether 
secure.  A  great  portion  ot  the  soil  is  fertile  ;  cattle  and  sheep 
are  bred  in  large  quantities  ;  in  1864  there  were  11,000  oxen 
exported  to  France,  and  above  100,000  sheep.  Com  and  flour 
are  also  exported  ;  tobacco  is  extensively  grown,  a  good  wine  has 
been  produced  ;  and  during  the  dearth  of  American  cotton,  its 
cultivation  was  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour,  4,000,0(X)lb8.. 
having  been  sent  to  France  in  1864.  The  government  have  en- 
deavoured to  promote  cultivation  by  sinkmg  artesian  wells  in 
the  oases  of  the  part  of  the  Sahara  within  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine. Water  has  been  obtained  in  abundance,  and  it  is  sold 
to  the  cultivators  at  a  fixed  price.  Mines  of  lead,  containing 
small  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  have  been  worked  at  a  profit 
Steel  is  manufactured  at  the  forges  near  Bona  ;  and  the  statuary 
marble  of  Folfila,  with  the  translucent  onyx  mai'ble  of  Ain- 
Jekhalet,  have  been  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  France, 
where  the  last-named,  from  its  rare  beauty,  has  aided  in  the 
adornment  of  French  dwellings.  The  wood  of  the  Th^a  {Cal- 
lUris)  quadrivalvis  is  likewise  exported  for  the  use  of  cabmet- 
makers,  by  whom  it  is  higlily  prized.  Manufactures  of  various 
kinds  have  been  essayed,  but  with  indifferent  results,  the  chief 
items  being  oil,  wine,  and  flour.  In  commerce  the  improvement 
had  been  much  more  evident  and  rapid.  In  1831  the  imports 
from  France  had  amounted  to  only  280,000/.,  in  1840  they 
reached  1,600,000/.,  in  1861  increased  to  6,800,000/.,  and  in  1864 
to  8,492,000/.,  with  about  a  million  more  from  other  countries, 
of  which  137,467/.  was  from  Great  Britain.  From  1830  to  1840 
the  exports  varied  from  80,000/.  to  120,000/.  annually  ;  in  1850 
they  had  increased  to  280,(XX)/. ;  in  1860  the  total  exports  were 
valued  at  3,000,000/.,  of  which  2,320,000/.  was  to  France.  The 
income  of  the  colony  for  1865  is  returned  at  771,000/.,  the  estimated 
income  for  1866  at  780,000/. ;  the  expenditure  for  1865  at  813,132/., 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1866  at  853,692/.  This  does 
not  include  the  expense  of  the  army,  which  is  borne,  together 
with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  public  education, 
by  France.  The  army,  in  1865,  consisted  of  58,258  officers  and 
men,  nearly  10,000  of  whom  were  natives,  formed  into  three  regi- 
ments of  riflemen  termed  Turcos,  and  ^ree  of  cavalry  termed 
Spahis. 

In  1858  the  administration  was  confided  to  a  special  minister, 
the  office  being  held  in  1859,  for  a  short  time,  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon. Hopes  were  then  entertained  that  a  better  system,  with 
more  freedom  of  action,  and  a  more  secure  title  to  land  (nine- 
tenths  of  which  are  now  held  provisionally  only),  would  have 
been  introduced.  The  Prince,  nowever,  was  removed  without 
any  improvement  havinc  been  effected.  In  1860  the  special 
ministry  was  suppressed,  and  Marshal  Pelissier  was  made 
Governor-General,  with  a  military  Deputy  GJovemor,  a  Director- 
General  of  civil  affairs,  and  ministers  for  justice,  education,  and 
religion,  and  a  council  of  thirty  members,  who  were  to  discuss 
and  prepare  the  budget  Early  in  1863  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  announced  tnat  a  constitution  with  a  representative 
assembly  had  been  granted  to  Algerie  ;  this  is  for  provincial 
purposes  only,  as  Alg^rie  was  already  represented  in  the  French 
Legislative  assembly  as  a  department  The  Emperor  also,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  published  in  the  Moniteur  on  February 
7th,  writes — "  Alg^rie  is  not  a  colony  properly  so  called,  but  an 
Arab  kingdom.  The  natives  have  an  equal  right  to  my  protec- 
tion with  the  colonists  ....  a  senatus  consultum  wiU  render 
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tribes,  or  fragments  of  tribes,  indefeasible  proprietors  of  the  terri- 
tory they  occupy." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  outbreaks  of  the  natives,  of  little 
importance,  a  not  yery  secure  peace  had  been  enjoyed  for  some 
years,  till  April,  1864.  A  short  time  previously  the  secretary  of 
the  Arab  chief  of  the  powerful  tribe  oi  the  Ouled-Sidi,  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  province  of  Oran,  was  condenmed  by  a  French 
military  tribunal  for  some  offence  to  the  punishment  or  the  stick. 
This,  which  was  considered  the  most  ignominious  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  free  Arab,  was  remonstrated  against  by  the  chief, 
Si  Sliman  ben  Hamza.  The  court  would  not  listen  to  him, 
threatened  him  with  a  similar  punishment,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  dispute  he  received  a  blow  on  the  face.  He  withdrew, 
vowing  vengeance,  assembled  his  forces,  and  advanced  towards 
G^ryville,  but  was  met  by  Colonel  Beaupretre  with  100  men. 
On  April  8th,  this  detachment  was  surprised  by  the  Arabs  at 
daybreak  ;  Colonel  Beaupretre  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  Si 
Sbman,  but  in  falling  killed  his  adversary  by  a  pistol-shot. 
The  command  of  the  Arabs  was  assumed  by  Si  Mohammed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  detachment  was  destroyed.  A  hj:ge  French 
force  was  speedily  assembled  imder  General  Deligny,  and  in  two 
encounters,  on  May  13th  and  14th,  the  Arabs  were  beaten  and 
forced  to  retreat  By  July  the  insurrection  seemed  to  have  been 
subdued,  when,  still  imder  Mohammed,  it  broke  out  with  fresh 
vigour  in  the  Tell.  The  measures  of  General  Deligny  were  again 
successful ;  the  Arab  forces,  beaten  wherever  they  encountered 
the  French,  continued  to  retreat  towards  the  desert,  and  the 
tribes  made  their  submission.  This  occupied  the  time  from 
August  till  December ;  Si  Mohammed  was  still  in  arms,  but  no 
fartner  danger  was  apprehended.  During  this  war,  the  Governor, 
Marshal  Peussier,  Dukeof  Malakoff,diedinMav,andMarshalMac- 
Mahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  arrived  to  succeed  him  in  September. 

In  1865,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  a  personal  visit  of  in- 
spection, and  was  received  at  the  various  loc^ties  which  he 
went  to  examine  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
from  the  native  population,  as  the  Algerine  accounts  informed  us. 
On  May  5th  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Arabs,  promising 
not  to  destroy  their  nationality,  assuring  them  of  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  lands  they  held,  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of 
successful  resistance,  announcing  the  indissolubility  of  their 
union  with  France,  and  exhorting  them  to  "  acknowledge,  with 
the  Koran,  that  what  God  directs  is  well  directed." 

On  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  a  long  letter  of  instruction  to 
the  Duke  of  Magenta,  published  in  July,  as  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  necessity  of 
makmg  all,  natives  and  colonists,  equal  before  the  law,  on  the 
securing  to  the  native  tribes  the  enjoyment  of  their  territories 
according  to  their  own  customs,  and  on  the  desirableness  of  in- 
ducing tnem  to  enter  the  French  army  for  limited  periods,  as 
tending  greatly  to  promote  their  civilization. 

But  these  efforts  at  pacification  were  not  successful.  In  October 
a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Oran,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  which  rests  in  much  obscurity.  Some  rumours 
attribute  it  to  the  cruelty  exercised  by  a  French  officer,  while 
the  French  papers  affirm  that  it  was  only  the  continued  restless- 
ness and  predatory  habits  of  some  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the 
Tell.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  were  Si  Lala,  Si  Hamed- 
ben  Hamza,  and  Sidi  Mohammed  Mourey  Kerzar.  In  1861, 
Si  Hamed  had  been  created  Commander  of  the  Lqgion  of 
Honour  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  his  sons  and  brothers  were 
also  officers  in  the  same  legion.  In  the  previous  March  (1865) 
a  hostile  demonstration  had  been  made  by  the  same  tribes,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  French  troops  they  submitted  or  took 
refuge  in  the  desert,  and  the  chiets  most  compromised  were 
set  at  liberty.  The  Marabout  who  now  aided  the  insurgents 
was  the  chief  of  an  influential  religious  family,  which  is 
the  only  authority  respected  by  the  independent  tribes  on 
the  Moorish  frontier,  and  particularly  by  the  confederation  of 
the  Zegdon,  in  which  are  comprised  the  ^at  tribes  of  the  Beni- 
Menia,  Beni-Guil,  and  Ouled-Djerir,  with  whom  the  wandering 
Berbers  of  Morocco  sometimes  unite.  The  Z^don  are  reputea 
in  AlgSrie  to  be  downright  barbarians.  The  inroad  was  first 
made  on  the  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the  French.  On 
October  17th,  1865,  Si  Hamed,  with,  it  is  said,  16,000  men,  at- 
tacked this  tribe,  carrying  off  sdl  their  cattie  and  sheep.  These 
were  Bubseauently  recaptured,  and  Colonel  de  Colomb  succeeded 
in  several  stdrmishes  in  defeating  the  insuigents,  who  were  endea- 
vouring by  forced  marches  to  gain  the  Desert  of  Sabara.  The 
tribes  who  had  been  defeated  asked  for  pardon,  but  Si  Lala 
remained  at  lai^e,  and  was  said  to  be  supported  by  adherents  from 
Morocco.    In  March,  1866,  Si  Hamed,  with  a  considerable  force, 


advanced  from  the  interior,  in  order  to  attack  a  pacific  tribe 
at  about  15  miles  south-west  from  G^ryville ;  Colonel  de 
Colomb  marched  against  him  witii  nearly  1000  horse  and  foot, 
and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  16th  they  were  attacked 
with  great  fury  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  repulsed  with  much  loss 
and  pjursued  for  three  hours,  as  they  withdrew  into  t^e  desert 

Bailways  have  been  opened,  and  others  are  being  formed ; 
banks  have  been  established, and  agricultural  societiesnave  been 
instituted.  These  no  doubt  are  marks  of  progress^  but  it  may  be 
feared  that  they  are  rather  the  restdts  of  an  European  element, 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing,  than  as  supplymg  either  the 
wants  or  the  wishes  of  the  native  tribes,  mxdah^  thirty  miles 
from  Alger,  where  for  the  raesent  the  railway  stops,  is,  like 
Alcer  itself,  fast  becoming  a  French  town.  Fine  wide  roads  to 
it  have  been  formed,  weU-bmlt  houses  line  regularly  laid  out 
streets ;  there  is  a  Place,  three  sides  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  the  ever-recurring  arcade,  the  fourth  side  being  occupied  by  a 
new  church,  to  make  room  for  which  an  old  mosque  was  pulled 
down.  There  are  a  theatre,  barracks,  a  hospital,  mansions  wr  the 
mayor,  sous-prefet,  and  the  military  staff ;  but  the  population 
now  only  amounts  to  about  3500  Europeans,  and  4500  natives. 

In  the  province  of  Oran  a  large  number  of  artesian  wells  have 
been  bored,  and  are  in  succes^ul  operation.  A  village  and  a 
plantation  of  date-trees  usually  sprmgs  up  around  each  well. 
Thirty-five  of  these  wells  are  in  the  OiSed  Kiver  district,  which 
runs  far  to  the  south,  and  in  it  2000  new  gardens  have  been 
formed,  and  150,000  date-trees  planted  since  1864.  In  1866  the 
province  suffered  from  an  incursion  of  locusts,  and  on  Jan.  2nd, 
1867,  an  earthquake  destroyed  three  villages,  damaged  other  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  and  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  lile. 

ALGIERS  (the  French  Alger)  is  rapidly  changing  from  a 
Moorishinto  a  French  city.  In  the  lower  town  old  streets  have  been 
destroyed,  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  pulled  down,  and 
modem  streets,  squares,  and  barracks  erected.  Jrom  the  landing- 
place  a  road  running  through  the  fish-market  leads  to  the  Place 
du  Gouvemement,  a  handsome  square  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tiie 
town,  with  a  fountain  surrounded  by  orange-trees.  Looking  on 
this  Place,  which  occupies  the  site  of  two  Moorish  streets,  a 
mosque,  and  a  palace,  there  are  two  hotels ;  the  governor's 
palace,  a  relic  of^the  old  town,  with  its  inner  court,  lountains, 
garden,  and  gallery  round  the  quadrangle,  but  with  a  front  fur- 
nished by  French  Engineers ;  and  some  modem  buildings.  From 
this  Place  run  two  new  streets,  Bab-Azzoun  and  Bab-el-Oued, 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  forming  a  continuous  line  of  about 
a  mile  in  length.  A  thiid  wide  street,  the  Rue  de  la  Marine, 
opens  from  the  Place,  and  the  Boulevara  de  I'lmp^ratrice  com- 
mences here,  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1860  bv  the  Em- 
press, and  which  was  constructed  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  with  English 
workmen.  It  is  6600  feet  long,  extending  to  Fort  Bab-Azzoun, 
constructed  on  arches,  and  sunnounted  by  a  rampart  with  fortifi- 
cations. The  arches  are  used  as  shops  and  warehouses,  whUe  the 
walk  on  the  top  affords  a  prospect  of  surpassing  beauty.  There 
are  many  other  new  streets,  all  of  which  have  of  course  replaced 
old  ones.  One  of  the  remains  is  the  Casbah,  the  fortified  citadel 
and  palace  of  the  former  Deys,  which  is  now  converted  into 
barracks,  with  a  wide  road  running  through  it  There  are  like- 
wise  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  a  weU-arranged  museum*  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  is  a  pubUc  garden,  the  Jardin  Marengo.  Of  this 
one  of  the  visitors  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers,  A  Winter  vn  Algeria, 
1863-4),  writes  under  Nov.  4th : — "  Tliis  garden  in  summer 
must  be  very  lovely  indeed.  Even  now  it  is  beautiful,  if 
compared  with  a  French  or  English  garden  in  November. 
Avenues  of  young  date-palm  trees,  interspersed  with  tropical 
plants  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  radiate  from  a  central  marble 
fountain.  The  broad  |;lossy  leaves  of  the  caoutchouc,  and 
those,  not  imlike  it,  of  the  banvan,  a  species  of  Indian  fig, 
which  throws  out  roots  from  its  branches,  the  yucas,  the  aloes, 
the  carob  tree,  the  bell'ombra,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  cotton 
|>lant,  grow  side  by  side  with  the  hardy  Scotch  fir  and  laurus- 
tinas,  and  seem  to  speak  of  a  climate  as  fieivourable  for  those 
who  seek  health  here  from  a  more  temperate  zone,  as  for  those 
who  come  from  India  or  Persia  to  recruit  their  wasted  ener- 

fies.  The  banyan  is  not  indigenous,  and  the  spedmens  of  it 
ere  are  young.  Its  branches  stretch  out  horizontally  like 
arms,  and  then  point  their  fingers  to  the  ground,  which  they 
soon  reach,  take  root,  and  throw  up  other  sterna  ...  To 
the  coxcomb  tribe — certainly  a  very  handsome  one — ^an  especial 
division  of  the  garden  is  reserved.  Beautiful  coloured  convolvu- 
luses, phloxes,  cyclamens,  salvias,  and  other  flowers  common  as 
household  words,  are  inteimingled  with  the  mangrove  and  nut- 
meg tribe,  euphorbias,  fanimanHias,  sanguinea,  the  variegated 
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thibandia,  the  striated  abutilon,  &c.  Situated  on  the  abrupt 
slope  of  a  hill,  the  garden  has  required  no  small  degree  of  labour 
ana  skill  to  make  so  large  a  space  level.  It  has  Seen  achieved 
by  flights  of  steps,  lowering  the  ground  at  the  back,  from  which 
we  enter,  and  raising  it  up  with  embankments  ana  terraces  in 
front,  facing  the  sea.  The  whole  is  the  work  of  soldiers  who 
have  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  in  white  marbte  crowns  a  high  column  erected  on 
one  of  the  lower  walks ;  the  inscription  to  this  idol  of  the  French 
nation  bein^,  *Son  ginie  avail  revS  cetU  conquiteJ"  She  adds, 
that  the  original  boundaries  have  been  recently  circumscribed  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  Lyc^e.  About  two  miles  from  the  city 
there  is  also  a  Government  nursery-ground  (p^pinifere)  of  about 
eighty  acres,  to  which  vegetable  productions  from  allpai*ts  of  the 
world  are  brought  for  the  purpose  of  acclimatising.  Mere  flourish 
the  bamboo,  the  araucana,  and  the  Norfolk  iSand  pine;  and 
there  are  about  4000  varieties  of  plants  and  trees  in  it  The 
mulberry  abounds,  and  200,000  trees  of  various  sorts  are  annually 
given  to  colonists,  with  catalogues  and  every  needful  information. 

The  Arab  quarter  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  of  the  hilL 
Here  are  winding  narrow  streets,  often  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  bare  walls  with  only  a  few  slits,  each  storey  overhanging  tJie 
other,  making  a  sort  of  arcade  below  while  the  tops  almost  meet, 
small  low  doorways  conducting  into  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  a 
covered  gallery  running  all  round  it,  with  a  ground  floor  beneath, 
all  divided  into  rooms  with  a  door  opening  into  the  court,  and 
each  occupied  by  a  family.  All,  however,  are  well  lighted,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean :  every  Friday  the  houses  are  washed 
thoroughly  from  the  top  storey  to  the  bottom.  The  roofs  are 
uniformly  flat,  serving  for  wasmng,  drying,  and  taking  air  and 
exercise  without  going  into  the  street.  Up  these  narrow  streets 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  anything  beyond  a  man's  load 
is  by  donkeys. 

ALLOA,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
left  bank,  and  near  the  hea^,  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the 
Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Bailway,  27  miles  W.  N.  W.  from 
Edinburgh.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  col.  229.1  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1861  was  6425,  a  decrease  ol  251  since  1851 ;  that  of 
the  parish  was  8867,  a  decrease  of  626.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  in  the  town  was  618.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
the  main  imaltered.  The  distilleries  and  breweries  retain  their 
celebrity.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  grain.  There  are  glass-works 
where  large  quantities  of  green  bottles  are  made  ;  earthenware, 
iron,  and  copper  works,  chiefly  for  distillers'  apparatus,  and  ship- 
building yards.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods  axe  woven. 
The  harbour  is  convenient ;  there  is  a  good  ory  dock,  and  in 
1863  a  spacious  wet  dock  was  opened.  On  December  31st,  1866, 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  34  sailing  vessels 
of  9221  tons  Durden,  and  5  steam-vessels  (for  the  ferry),  of  214 
tons.  During  1866  there  entered  inwards  42  British  sailing 
vessels  of  5586  tons,  and  126  Foreign  of  18,021  tons  ;  and  there 
cleared  outwards,  144  British  sailing  vessels  of  17,655  tons,  and 
313  Foreign  of  36,745  tons.  The  imports  are  chiefly  of  timber 
and  iron,  grain,  linseed,  and  flax.  Coal  is  the  most  important 
article  exportedl    The  amoimt  of  customs  duties  received  at  the 

?ort  in  1866  was  30842.,  a  decrease  from  1865  of  1651 2.,  of  which 
502.  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  timber  duties,  the  remainder 
being  on  com,  the  distillers  having  used  less  grain.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and 
new  houses  and  shops  erected.  The  town  has  churches  and 
chapels  for  all  the  leading  denominations  ;  a  grammar  and  other 
schools,  a  literary  institute,  county  court-house,  &c.  A  new 
com  exchange,  capable  of  being  also  used  for  meetings,  lectures, 
and  concerts,  was  erected  in  1863  in  the  High-street  It  is  in 
the  Scottish  Baronial  style  and  will  accommodate  700  persons. 

ALNWICK,  the  county  town  of  Northumberland.  [E,  C,  vol. 
i.,  cola  231,  2321.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  town  was  5670 ; 
of  the  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  16,250  acres,  7350.  Alnwick 
Poor-likw  Union,  which  contains  62  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  98,935  acres,  had  a  population  of  21,053  in  1861,  be- 
in^  a  decrease  of  69  since  1851.  Since  the  original  article  was 
wntten  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  tne  trade  of  the 
town,  which  is  in  the  main  agricultural  The  sewerage  of  the 
town  and  castle,  as  designed  hy  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.  E.,  nas  been 
more  effectually  carried  out,  the  supply  of  water  much  improved, 
and  some  of  the  streets  relevelleu  and  repaved.  New  houses 
and  shops  have  been  built  with  some  regard  to  architectural 
character.  A  new  com  exchange  was  erected  in  Market-street 
in  1861-1862.  The  corn-market  which  serves  also  for  a  public 
room,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and  there  are  committee-rooms,  vesti- 
bules, &c.    St.  Paul's  new  district  church,  erected  at  the  cost  of 


the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  has  1000  seats  on  the  floor.  The 
great  east  window  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  at 
Munich,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Dyce,  K.  A.,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  founder  of  the  church.  A  new  cemetery  has  been  laid  out 
in  a  very  ornamental  style,  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  town.  The 
chapels,  lodges,  &c.,  First  Pointed  in  style,  were  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson.  Nearly  400  acres  of  moorland  near  Uie  town 
have  been  reclaimed  and  let  out  to  the  borough  £reemen  in 
allotments. 

Alnwick  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland, has  been  to  a  great  extent  remodelled  externally  and  in 
the  state  rooms ;  the  exterior,  with  the  substantial  masonry 
throughout,  being  executed  under  Mr.  Salvin,  the  interior  under 
an  Italian  architect,  Signor  MontirolL  partly  from  the  designs  of 
Signor  Canini.  The  chief  feature  of  the  external  alterations  is 
the  new  Prudhoe  tower,  which  has  been  constructed  on  a  larger 
and  loftier  scale  than  the  old  Norman  tower  for  which  it  was 
substituted,  an  alteration  which  gets  rid  of  the  flatness  which 
characterised  the  original  outline  of  the  building.  But  the 
towers  known  as  the  Armourer's  and  the  Falconer's  towers  have 
been  removed,  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings,  including  a 
large  banqueting  or  Guest  Hall,  vast  kitchens,  and  other  offices, 
have  been  constructed  outside  the  ancient  pile,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  its  character  as  a  great  border  fortress.  The  exte- 
rior work  has  been  of  course  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
mediaeval  character  of  the  castle  ;  but  the  state  rooms,  staircases, 
&c.,  have  been  entirely  remodelled  and  decorated  in.  the  most 
sumptuous  style  of  Italian  Renaissance.  For  the  carrying  out  of 
these  costly  alterations  the  late  Duke  employed  above  300  men 
during  several  years,  and  in  order  that  the  works  might  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  he  organised  a  school  of  native  carvers  in  stone 
and  wood,  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  Florentine 
carver,  Signor  Bulletti.  The  fittings  and  furniture  throughout 
were  designed  by  the  same  artist,  and  in  corresponding  style. 
Finally,  the  gardens  on  the  east  of  the  castle  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  many  acres,  greatly  improved,  and  a  con- 
servatory erected,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  ot  the  finest 
in  any  private  finx)unds  in  England. 

ALPES,  MA3lITIMES,anewdepartmentof  France,  constituted 
by  imperial  decree  on  June  25th,  1860,  in  consequence  of  the 
cession  of  Nice  to  the  realm  of  France,  together  with  Mentone 
and  Roccabruna,  purchased  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  south-east  of  France,  and  is  enclosed 
between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south-east,  by  the  departments 
of  the  Var  and  the  Basses  Alpes  on  the  west,  and  tne  moun- 
tains which  give  it  its  name  form  the  curved  boundary  on  the 
north.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  north-west  comer  to  the 
south-east  is  about  60  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Nice 
to  the  Col  di  Lende,  about  40  ;  and  its  area  is  1647  square 
miles.  It  lies  between  43°  25'  and  44°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  45^  and 
7°  40'  E.  long.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1866  was  198,818, 
which  gives  121  to  tne  square  mile.  Of  the  total  100,705  were 
males  and  98,113  females,  a  curious  result,  as  the  conscription 
and  the  restraint  on  marriage  of  the  military  would  apparently 
lead  to  an  opp6site  conclusion ;  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  sexes  through  the  whole  of  France  are  much  nearer  an 
e<)^uality  than  in  Great  Britain,  a  fact  probably  owing  to  emigra- 
tion being  so  small. 

The  fftSe  of  the  country  has  already  been  described  under  Nice 
in  E.  C,  Qeoo.  Div.,  vol.  iii,  col.  978,  except  that  it  now  contains 
the  arrondisement  of  Orasse,  which  previously  formed  a  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Var.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  arron- 
disements  of  Grasse,  Nice  and  Puget-Th^ers,  with  25  cantons 
and  146  communes.  The  chief  towns  bear  the  same  names  as 
the  arrondisements ;  but  Ptiget-lliiniers  is  but  a  small  place  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Var,  containing  not  more  tlrnn  2000 
inhabitants.  Nice  continues  much  as  it  was,  a  well-frequented 
watering-place,  with  about  40,000  inhabitants.  ViUa/ranca,  in 
the  arrondisement  of  Nice,  is  at  present  only  a  small  place,  with 
about  3000  inhabitants ;  but  from  its  fine  harbour  and  docks  has 
been  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  French,  who  keep  many 
of  their  vessels  stationed  there,  and  have  already  taken  measures 
for  increasing  its  safety  and  promoting  its  commerce.  In  the 
arrondisement  of  Nice  is  also  included  Mentone.  The  depart- 
ment forms  the  bishopric  of  Nice;  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cour  Imp^riale  of  Aix  ;  and  is  included  in  the  9th 
military  division,  which  has  its  head-quarters  at  Marseille.  A 
notice  of  the  annexation  will  be  f oimd  imder  Savot. 

ALPS,  Geology  of.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  many  geolo- 
gists supposed  the  Alps  to  have  been  upheaved  by  one  tre- 
mendous effort  lasting  out  a  short  period  of  time.    When  the 
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article  in  the  Cyclopaedia  was  written  many  believed  that  the 
elevation  occurred  at  several  successive  efforts,  and  that  the 
mountainous  form  was  due  to  unecjual  elevation.  Such  views 
have  been  superseded  by  others,  which  we  will  state  as  briefly 
as  possible.  The  general  direction  of  the  Alp,  extending  across 
Europe  from  Switzerland  to  the  Tyrol,  is  E.  and  W. ;  the  axis 
of  the  range  is  composed  of  crystallme  unfossiliferous  rocks  ;  on 
the  N.  and  S.  flanks  of  which  there  are  a  succession  of  strata 
belonging  to  the  carboniferous,  triassic,  liassic,  oolitic,  cretaceous, 
tertiary  and  quaternary  formations. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  epochs,  the  Alpine  region  was 
raised  above  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  slight  protuberance. 
During  the  carboniferous  ei>och  there  was  a  general  depression, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  bring  the  margin  of  the  carboniferous 
sea  nearer  the  axis  of  the  then  existing  land,  so  as  to  submerge 
Carinthia  and  Friulia  beneath  the  waters,  which,  however,  were 
still  near  a  coast,  as  is  indicated  by  conglomerates  and  sea  worn 
fragments  of  terrestrial  plants.  The  central  portion  of  the  Alpine 
region  was  formed  into  a  number  of  hollows  or  basins  varying  in 
size  and  depth,  in  which  deposits  of  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
lated ;  which  deposits  form  the  anthracite  beds  now  worked  in 
the  valley  of  the  Vallorsine  and  other  places.  At  the  bounda- 
ries of  these  basins  the  anthracitiferous  rocks  are  only  a  few 
yards  thick,  but  they  gradually  increase  to  500  or  600  yards  in 
thickness  near  the  centres.  During  the  triassic  epoch  there  was 
much  oscillation  of  level ;  and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
east  of  a  line  between  Lakes  Constance  and  Magciore  was  sub- 
merged, while  the  western  portion  of  the  chain  still  continued  to 
form  dry  land.  It  was  disturbed  b^  volcanic  eruptions  on  a 
large  scale.  During  the  liassic  penod  the  Alps  underwent  a 
great  chan<^e  in  level :  the  eastern  portion  hlowly  rose  above  the 
waters,  while  the  western  end  disappeared  beneath  them.  The 
sea  penetrated  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  district,  but  in  few 
places  in  the  Alps  does  the  liassic  sea  appear  to  have  been  deep ; 
most  of  the  deposits  indicating  either  shallow  water  or  coast 
lines.  This  is  the  case  in  l5)mbardy,  Venetia,  and  Friulia. 
The  deepest  parts  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  the  chain, 
more  especially  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  Mont  Blanc  and 
Mont  Rosa.  Fragments  of  liassic  strata  stUl  remain  at  great 
elevations  in  various  parts  of  the  Western  Alps.  It  was  during 
this  epoch  that  the  land  began  to  be  carved  out  into  moun- 
tainous regions.  At  the  end  of  the  liassic  epoch  the  Alps  began 
to  rise  a^in,  and  they  emerged  slowlv  but  continuously  all 
through  tne  oolitic  and  subsequent  periods  up  to  the  end  of  the 
miocene  epoch,  when  they  had  acquired  their  maximum  height 
TTiis  elevation  did  not  take  place  regularly,  but  was  accom- 
panied by  slow  oscillations  which  caused  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  Alps  to  rise  above  and  fall  beneath  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  were  also  oscillations  in  the  vertical  direction. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  occurs  in  Savoy  at  the  base  of 
Mont  du  Chat,  where  are  beds  belonging  to  the  great  and  lower 
oolites,  which  have  all  the  appearances  of  littoral  deposits. 
Fossils  abound  in  them,  especially  rolled  fragn^ents  of  cepha- 
lopods  and  bivalve  shells.  Aiong  with  the  shells  are  found  bits  of 
wood,  and  even  bones.  Above  these  are  various  beds  belonging 
to  the  age  of  the  Oxford  clay.  The  lowermost  are  shallow 
water  deposits ;  above  them  succeed  a  limestone  abounding  in 
Scyphia,  which  indicate  a  deeper  sea,  and  beds  of  marl  contain- 
ing but  few  fossils,  which  were  deposited  in  a  still  deeper  sea. 
These  facts  it  is  thought  prove  that  the  border  of  the  liassic  sea 
first  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  subsequently 
encroached  upon  the  Alpine  land  during  the  Oxford  clay  period. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  movements  of  elevation,  depres- 
sion, and  oscillation,  the  general  result  was  that  the  region  now 
occupied  by  the  Alps  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
margin  of  each  successive  sea  was  sitoated  farther  and  farther 
away  &om  the  central  parts  of  the  then  existing  land.  The  last 
great  elevatory  movement  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  end 
of  the  miocene  epoch,  since  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  great  change  of  level. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  elevatory  movements  are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  Alpine  district  as  it  now  exists ;  but  many  geologists 
think  that  the  conformation  of  the  Alps  is  due  to  some  excavating 
rather  than  to  an  elevatory  force.  The  discussion  ol  this  point 
would  require  an  undue  extension  of  this  article,  since  it  would 
involve  a  consideration  of  the  questions  whether  the  whole  of 
the  land  which  formerly  occupiea  the  cavities  existing  below  the 
inclined  plane  stretching  from  the  highest  peak  to  the  margin  of 
the  sea  has  been  removed,  and  if  so,  what  share  the  powers  of 


moving  water  and  ice  have  had  in  effecting  such  removaL  These 
questions  are  of  considerable  importance,  but  we  must  remain 
content  with  a  simple  allusion  to  them,  and  pass  on. 

The  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  in  the  Alps  belong  to  the  Silurian 
period,  but  fossils  first  become  abundant  in  beds  of  the  carboni- 
ferous formation.  The  latter  rocks  occur  principally  at  the  eastern 
extremity  in  Carinthia,  Friulia  and  the  T^rol.  In  the  Friulian 
Alps  they  are  divisible  into  two  portions,  viz.,  an  argillaceous 
schist  containing  Spirifer,  Retzia,  Orthis,  Prodtictvs,  several 
crinoids,  and  a  few  badly  preserved  plants,  and  above  it  a  lime- 
stone containing  similar  fossils  and  a  few  Orthoceratites  which 
have  not  occurred  in  the  lower  division.  The  flora  of  the  schist 
has  been  examined  by  Heer,  Brongniart,  Savi,  Meneghini,  and 
others,  who  refer  them  unhesitatingly  to  the  carboniferous  epoch. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Aosta  are  some  fresh  water  deposits  of  this 
age.  The  following  have  been  referred  to  this  formation  :  the 
verrucanOy  anthracitic  schists  and  sandstones  of  the  Maritime 
Alps ;  the  Vallorsine  conglomerate  ;  part  of  the  verrucano  of 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont ;  the  talcose  schists  between 
the  Valteline  and  the  valleys  of  the  Brembo  and  Serio ;  the 
Alpin^-stein  or  Gailthaler-SchicJiteny  north  of  Friulia,  and  most  of 
the  verrucano  of  Tuscanv. 

Tlie  Trias  is  well  developed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Alps  and 
on  both  slopes.  In  Friulia  there  are  three  stages,  viz.,  the 
Bunter-sandstone,  with  Myacites,  Naticellaj  Ceratites ;  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  with  Terehratula,  AvicuUif  Encrinites;  and  the  Keuper 
marls  with  Myoplwria  and  Corbis,  The  Trias  terminates  up- 
wards at  about  the  horizon  of  the  Hallstadt  limestone.  These 
three  stages  pass  from  Friulia  across  the  province  of  Belluno 
into  that  of  Vicenza,  but  not  without  undei^oing  considerable 
modification.  For  example,  the  variegated  sands  that  are  wholly 
marine  in  Friulia,  become  only  partially  so  in  Vicenza,  the  lower 
portion  being  occui)ied  by  a  large  estuarine  deposit.  Again,  the 
shelly  limestone  contains  but  few  fossils  in  Fnulia,  but  abounds 
in  them  in  Vicenza.  These  and  other  modifications  indicate  nume- 
rous oscillations  of  this  area  during  the  period  when  these  strata 
were  deposited.  The  three  stages  above  mentioned  also  occur  in 
Lombaray  (the  rocks  there  called  vemicano  and  servino  belong 
to  the  Bunter  sandstone),  and  extend  into  the  Tyrol,  G^ointhia, 
and  Tuscany.  They  also  occur  in  Switzerland,  where  the  cele- 
brated St  Cassian  beds  represent  the  Keuper  Marl. 

Above  the  Trias  succeed  a  series  of  Temarkably  rich  beds, 
which,  from  the  character  of  their  fossils,  have  been  made  into  a 
fourth  division  of  the  Lta>8  under  the  term  Infra-Lias.  It  is  well 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lecco,  Lombardy.  It  may 
be  traced  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alps  from  Lake  Como  to  the 
extremity  of  Venetia,  and  on  the  nortli  slope  from  Vienna  to  the 
Vorarlberg  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  The  Lower  Lias  has 
not  been  well  worked  out ;  it  certainly  occurs  at  many  points  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Alps,  as  for  instance  at  Mellerie,  on  tne  banks 
of  the  fake  of  Geneva,  at  Petit-Coeur,  Savoy,  at  Mont  Ruchat, 
and  at  Saltro  d'Arzo,  Lombardy.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Lias, 
cannot  well  be  distinguished,  but  they  are  developed  throughout 
all  the  central  portion  of  the  Alps.  In  Lombardy  the  Lias  occurs 
in  the  bed  known  under  the  name  of  the  caUareo  rosso  ammonitico, 
or  red  limestone  with  ammonites.  In  Venetia  it  is  represented 
by  the  beds  assigned  to  the  lower  oolite  by  the  local  geologists. 

In  crossing  the  Alps  the  Oolitic  formation  is  seen  to  be  well 
characterised  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  Savoy,  on  the 
escarpments  of  Mont  Chat  In  the  Alpine  regions  properly  so 
called  thiB  formation  has  not  been  studied  much  on  the  French 
slopes ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  at  some  points,  as  at  the  Col 
d'Auteme,  between  Sisil  and  Servoz,  in  Savoy.  The  Oxford 
clay  is  met  with  everywhere,  from  Switzerland  to  Mie.  on  the 
north  slope,  and  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  on  the  south  slope. 
In  Lombardy  it  is  the  red  siliceous  lime-stone  with  Aptychus  and 
Belemnites  noticed  by  Ragazzoni  as  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brescia.  On  the  French  slopes  of  the  Alps  the  Oxford 
clay  is  well  developed  at  Chamb^ry,  between  Montmelian  and 
Grenoble,  at  Chalais  and  at  Aizy  near  Noyarey.  In  the  Ober- 
land  it  occura  on  the  flanks  of  Jungfrau.  The  coral  rag  has  been 
discovered  at  but  one  locality  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps, 
viz.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Quaman,  near  Oemona, 
where  it  is  represented  by  a  white  limestone  remarkably  rich  in 
Nerincea.  It  is  also  sparingly  develoi)ed  on  the  French  side.  It 
has  been  identified  at  Saleve,  near  Geneva,  at  Vouache,  at  Mont 
du  Chat,  and  at  several  places  in  the  departments  of  Isfere,  Var, 
and  Basses  Alpes.  The  Kimmeridge  Clay  has  as  yet  only  been 
seen  on  the  French  and  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps  between  Chablaia 
and  Lake  Thun. 

Like  most  of  the  preceding  formations  the  chalk  appears  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  and  its  various  divisions  have  diifeient 
names  in  different  countries.  In  Venetia  the  bed  next  above 
the  Oxford  clay  belongs  to  the  Neocomian  series ;  it  is  there  called 
hianeoni  on  account  of  its  colour.  It  preserves  the  same  appear- 
ance in  its  course  through  Lombardy,  and  the  Italian  portion  of 
the  Tyrol,  but  beyond  me  Lake  di  Garda  it  takes  the  name  of 
maioluM.  On  the  north  the  Neocomian  bed  extends  from  Switzer- 
land to  Nice.  Above  it  is  found  in  many  places  a  marly  chalk, 
poor  in  fossils,  which  is  not  readilv  distinguishable.  It  is 
referred  to  the  lower  greensand,  Tne  representatives  of  the 
upper  chalk  have  not  been  clearly  made  out  In  Qermany  and 
Switzerland  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  the  Seewer  limestone : 
from  thence  it  can  be  traced  all  along  the  Alns  into  Savoy  and 
Dauphin^.  On  the  south  side  we  meet  witn  it  again  in  the 
marls  with  Inoceramua  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  limestones  with 
RvdUte$  and  Ananchytea  in  Venetia;  and  probably  also  in  the 
Pietra  forte  of  Tuscany. 

The  next  great  series  of  beds  we  come  to  are  the  Eocene^  the 
lowest  portion  of  which  is  represented  by  the  nummuLitic  lime- 
stone, which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Alpine  region.  The  Eocene  rocks  are  found  at  the  Lake 
di  Garda  Detween  Decenzano  and  Salo,  as  far  as  the  Lago  di 
Maggiore.  They  do  not  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  in  Pied- 
mont, but  they  reappear  in  the  middle  of  the  }>lain  of  the  Po, 
at  the  base  of  the  mils  near  Casale,  and  again  in  the  valley  of 
the  Stura.  They  ascend  this  valley  and  pass  into  France  in  the 
valley  of  the  iJbaye.  From  thence  they  stretch  towards  the 
south,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Verdon, 
and  extencung  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Maritmie  Alps  through  ' 
the  valleys  of  the  Var  and  Est^ron.  Towards  the  north  they 
extend  into  the  Hautes-Alpes,  above  Embrun,  and  by  the 
Col  de  I'Elcandar  to  the  Aiguilles  d'Arves  and  Maurienne. 
Commencing  at  Bauges,  near  Chambery,  they  can  be  followed 
in  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  far  away  into  Austria. 

The  Miocene  forms  thick  beds  in  manv  places.  In  Venetia 
the  strata  abounding  in  fishes  and  fossil  plants  termed  oligocene 
by  Massalongo  belong  to  it ;  they  are  believed  to  be  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  same  age  as  the  fresh  water  moUtuse  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland.  The  conglomerates  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brescia,  CoccagUo,  Come,  Sesto-Calende,  also  belong  to  this 
period.  There  are  no  beds  of  this  age  on  the  Frenchy  German, 
or  Swiss  slopes  of  the  Alps,  but  in  the  plains  adjoining  we  have 
a  representative  of  the  miocene  in  the  moUoMe, 

TkePliocefie  period  is  but  feebler  represented.  A  few  outlying 
fragments  in  Piedmont,  and  Venetia,  belong  to  it.  In  Lombardy 
it  is  better  developed ;  occurring  at  three  p&ces,  viz.,  Castenedolo, 
near  Brescia;  Nese,  near  Bergamo;  and  Folia  dlnduno  near 
Varese. 

AMERICA.  Under  this  general  head  we  propose  to  treat 
only  of  those  explorations  which  were  not  conimed  to  one 
government  or  State.  Although  there  are  still  vast  tracts  yet 
unviaited  by  civilisation,  the  whole  continent  is  parcelled  out 
into  territories,  with  stated  though  sometimes  disputed  boun- 
daries. In  North  America  these  journeys  have  been  chiefly  to 
find  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  United  States 
to  Camomia,  and  from  Canada  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territories  to 
British  Columbia,  formerly  known  as  Oregon.  The  direction 
and  extent  of  the  Rogkt  Mouittains  have  been  described  [E.  C, 
coL  309,  Geoq.  Div.]  under  that  head;  but  though  the  Great 
South  Pass  is  the  more  frequented,  two  others,  discovered  by 
Colonel  Fremont  in  1846-6,  are  much  used  ;  one  fEother  south  by 
the  head- waters  of  the  Snake  river  to  Oregon  and  Washington ; 
the  other  still  more  to  the  south ;  and  several  new  ones  are 
now  used  leading  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  west  In 
the  years  1853  to  1866,  Sir  William  Logan  was  employed  upon 
a  geological  survey  of  the  range  of  mountains  exten^ng  from 
near  the  coast  of  Labrador  on  the  east,  separating  Lower  Canada 
from  Ruperfs  Land,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  which  he  discovered  the  oldest  system  of  rocks  yet 
known,  named  by  him  the  Laurentian. 

The  settlements  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island 
had  rendered  the  discovery  of  practicable  passes  from  Canada 
over  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  a  desirable  object.  These 
mountains  had  certainly  been  penetrated  by  the  fur-hunters  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  natives,  half-breeds,  and  Europeans, 
who  had  sought  their  prey  on  the  banks  of  the  Frazer  or 
the  Columbia,  but  they  were  mere  tracks,  only  known  to  them- 
selves, discovered  by  chance,  and  often  forgotten.  In  1857-60 
Captain  Palliser,  with  Dr.  Hector,  Mons.  Bourgeau  and  Lieut. 
Blakiston  as  assistants,  was  commissioned  to  survey  and  lay 
down  the  most  practicable  passes.    They  iound  in  the  country 
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from  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  Garry  (a  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company)  a  succession  of  lakes,  with  but  an  inconsiderable  rise 
of  some  hills  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  From  Fort  Qany  to  Fort  Carlton  extends 
a  plain  oi  drift  with  a  few  boulders ;  limestone  and  shale  under- 
lymg  the  drift  From  Garry  and  from  Carlton  various  excursions 
were  made ;  and  it  was  found  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  forming  roads  till  nearing  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  Much  of  the 
land  was  fertile;  bu£G&lo  and  deer  were  occasionally  found  in 
large  numbers,  but  they  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  Indians. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Deer  river,  which  rises  and  runs  among 
the  spurs  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills,  an  extensive  coal-b^ 
was  discovered.  Coal  had  been  found  at  several  places,  but  in 
seams  too  thin  to  be  valuable.  Here,  however,  in  lat.  50  12'  N., 
long.  113^  W.,  "an  extensive  deposit  of  coal  was  discovered 
associated  with  the  same  sands  and  clays  as  at  Edmonton  [on  the 
Saskatohewan  river j.  The  coal  forms  beds  of  much  greater 
thickness,  one  group  of  three  beds  measuring  20  feet,  of  which 
12  feet  were  pure  coal,  the  remainder  being  carbonaceous  clays. 
At  one  place  this  coal  was  on  fire,  the  whole  bed  exposed  in  a 
cliff  about  300  yards  in  length  being  in  a  glow,  the  constant 
sliding  of  the  bank  continuing  to  supply  a  £resh  surface  to  the 
atmosphere.  For  as  long  as  the  Indians  remember  this  fixe  had 
never  oeen  extinguished,  summer  or  winter.  A  heavy  sulphurous 
and  limy  smell  pervades  the  air  for  miles  around."  {Geog, 
Jour,  for  1860,  y.  312).  The  result  of  this  survey  was  the  dis- 
covery of  severalpasses,  all  leading  from  the  South  Saskatohewan, 
and  named  by  Captain  Palliser  tiie  Kananaski,  the  Vermilion, 
the  Lake,  the  Beaver  Foot,  the  Little  Fork,  and  the  Kicking 
Horse  passes,  all  between  60°  and  52°  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  Briti^ 
Kutanie,  in  lat.  49"*,  close  upon  the  American  boundary.  In 
this  region  the  winter  is  not  colder  than  in  Canada,  the  spring 
commences  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  at  Lake  Superior, 
green  crops  have  been  grown  successfully,  the  pasture  is  rich  and 
abundant,  there  arc  some  thick  woods,  but  no  valuable  timber ; 
and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are 
only  &om  50  to  60  miles  broad,  may  be  crossed  with  less 
difficulty  than  was  supposed.  Indeed  the  descents  on  the  western 
side  are  the  most  formidable ;  yet  even  these  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
considers  not  impossible  to  be  traversed  by  a  railway  whenever 
a  settled  population  may  require  one.  The  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  be  treated  of  under  British  Columbia. 

Within  the  same  period  Mr.  A.  Murray  has  surv^ed  a  large 
district  between  the  north  and  east  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  Ottawa  river,  traversed  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  At 
Upper  Allumette  the  river  Petewahweh  falls  into  the  Ottawa, 
ana  near  its  head  the  Mukoka  runs  west  to  the  Huron ;  but  the 
most  practicably  useful  is  the  French  river,  uniting  by  sev€^ 
channels  Lake  Nipissing,  50  miles  long  by  20  broad,  with  Georgian 
Bay  in  Lake  Huron  ;  while  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  Upper  Trout  Lake,  from  which  the 
Mattawa  falls  into  the  Ottawa,  in  lat.  46"^  18'  12''  N.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  these  rivers  by  a  ship  canal,  so  ba  to 
connect  the  Ottawa  with  Lake  Huron,  wnich  would  shorten  the 
distance  from  the  east  to  Chicago  by  600  miles. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  explorations  has  been  that  of  Vis- 
count Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  in  1862.  The  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  were  mainly  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  practicable 
road  from  the  settlements  in  Canada,  through  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territories,  to  British  Columbia,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Leaving  England  in  Aug.,  1862,  and  entering  America  by  Quebec, 
passing  by  rail  to  Chicago  and  by  steamboat  to  St  Paul's  in 
Wisconsin,  their  adventures  onlyb^gan  in  Minnesota,  descending 
the  Red  River  in  two  leaky  canoes  to  Fort  Garry,  in  Rupert^ 
Ltuid.  The  Red  River  settlement  extends  lor  about  20  mites  to 
the  north  and  about  50  miles  west  along  the  Assineboine,  with 
several  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  nun- 
nery, various  schools,  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  in  1862.  On 
Aug.  23rd  they  left  Fort  Qany  on  horseback,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Canton,  a  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  Sept.  26th. 
They  left  Carlton  on  Oct  10th,  travelling  north-westward,  and  in 
about  a  week  settled  down  in  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the 
winter.  A  log-hut  was  built  by  themselves  near  a  lake,  wliich 
on  Oct  29th  was  completely  frozen,  and  in  this  shelter,  suffering 
occasionally  from  want  of  food,  they  remained  till  April  3rd,  1863. 
Starting  westward  through  "  a  country  of  roUing  nills  and  fer- 
tile vcdleys,"  they  reached  Edmonton,  Uieprincip^  station  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  CJompany  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  where 
wheat  and  potatoes  grow  luxuriantly  in  lat.  53°  5'  N.  On 
June  3rd  they  left  Edmonton  for  the  Athabasca  river  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    They  had  been  unable  to  learn  anything 
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definite  as  to  the  passes  in  the  mountains  or  the  nature  of  the 
country  on  the  western  side.  They  advanced  through  a  land 
well-watered,  with  fertile  plains,  dense  forests,  and  occasional 
swamps,  coal-fields  lying  beneath  a  great  part  of  their  route, 
until  the  Rocky  Mountains  appeared  in  sight.  "  Ranges  of  pine- 
clad  hills,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  rise  in  nigher  and 
higher  succession  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  further  distance 
we  could  see  parallel  to  them  a  range  of  rugged  rocky  peaks, 
backed  by  the  snow-clad  summits  of  some  giants  which  towered 
up  beyond.  The  snow  which  crowned  the  loftier  peaks,  and 
still  lingered  in  the  hollows  of  the  lower  hiUs,  flittered  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight  through  the  soft  blue  haze  whicn  mellowed  the 
scene,  and  brought  the  far-distant  mountains  seemingly  close 
before  us,  A  cleft  in  the  ridge,  cut  clean  as  if  with  a  knife, 
showed  us  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  opening  of  the  gorge 
through  which  we  were  to  pass."  It  was  the  Roche  k  Myette, 
the  track  to  which  was  strewn  with  flowers,  though  there  were 
frosts  at  night  in  the  middle  of  June.  Before  reaching  the  pass 
they  had  to  cross  the  Athabasca  river,  which  was  done  by  means 
of  a  raft  on  July  6th.  Then  leaving  the  vaUey  of  the  Athabasca, 
they  entered  a  narrow  rocky  ravine,  the  valley  of  the  Myette,  the 
road  beset  with  rocks  and  boulders.  Crossing  the  river  with  diffi- 
culty the  track  became  better,  and  on  July  9th  they  fell  in  with  a 
stream  flowing  westward;  they  had  crossed  the  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  racific,  and  on  the  10th  they 
struck  the  Frazer  river,  "  sweeping  round  from  the  south-west, 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  to  expand  some  miles  lower  down  into 
Moose  Lake."  Following  the  river  they  tound  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  impracticable  from  the  spread  of  water,  and 
the  steep  and  rugged  mountains.  With  great  difficulty  and 
danger  they  at  lengtn  reached  Moose  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
16  miles  long  by  3  at  its  broadest  part,  from  the  south  side 
of  which  rose  precipitous  hills  to  the  height  of  2000  feet.  "  Over 
the  edge  of  this  mighty  precipice  a  row  of  silver  streams  poured 
with  imbroken  fall,  the  snudler  ones  dissipated  in  mist  and  snray 
ere  they  reached  the  lake  below."  These  were  named  by  tnem 
Rockingham  Falls.  Following  the  Frazer  they  soon  came  to  an 
open  space,  rich  in  grass  and  vetches.  "The  descent  on  the 
western  slope  was  very  rapid  and  continual,  although  nowhere 
steep,  and  a  change  in  the  vegetation  marked  the  Pacific  side. 
The  cedar,  the  silver  pine,  and  several  other  varieties  now  first 
appeared,  and  became  more  and  more  frequent.  A  species  of 
aralia,  a  tall  prickly  trailer,  many  kinds  of  rosacesB,  and  new 
deciduous  shrubs,  showed  strangely  to  our  eyes.  The  timber 
was  altogether  of  a  larger  growfli,  and  the  huge  trunks  wliich 
barred  tne  path  rendered  our  progress  very  laborious.  The 
pack-horses  wearied  us  by  breaking  away  into  the  forest,  rather 
than  leap  over  the  obstructions  in  the  way,  and  from  morning 
till  night  we  were  incessantly  running  after  them  to  drive  them 

back On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  we  came  to  a  place 

where  the  track  passed  along  the  face  of  a  lofty  cliff  of  crumbling 
slate.  The  path  was  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  barely  affording 
footing  for  the  horses,  and  midway  a  gre^t  rock  had  slippea 
down  from  above,  resting  on  the  narrow  ledge  by  which  we  nad 
to  pass.  This  completely  barred  the  way,  and  the  perpendicular 
cHffs  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  evade  it  by  taking  any 
other  route.  We  therefore  cut  down  a  number  of  young  pine- 
treeSy  and,  using  them  as  levers,  set  to  work  to  diBloc^e  the 
obstacle.  After  an  hour's  toil  we  succeeded  in  loosening  it  from 
its  position,  and  with  a  single  bound  it  rolled  down  with  sullen 
plunge  into  the  deep  river  far  below.  We  then  led  the  horses 
past,  one  by  one,  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  path  was  so 
narrow  and  dangerous  that  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Mahomet's 
Bridge."  The  14th  of  July  saw  them  at  the  Grand  Fork  of  the 
Frazer  river,  their  main  cufficulty  being  in  finding  fords  of  the 
numerous  streams  pouring  towards  the  Frazer.  "  The  situation 
is  grand  and  striking  beyond  description.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  rocky  gorge,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  dark  pines, 
or,  higher  still,  witn  light  green  shrubs,  the  boiling  impetuous 
Frazer  dashed  along.  On  eveiy  side  the  snowy  heads  of  mighty 
hills  crowded  round,  whilst,  immediately  behind  us,  a  giant 
among  giants,  and  immeasurably  supreme,  rose  Robson's  reak. 
This  magnificent  moimtain  is  of  conical  form,  glacier-clothed, 
and  rugged.  When  we  first  caught  sight  of  it,  a  shroud  of  mist 
partially  enveloped  the  summit,  but  tnis  presently  rolled  away, 
and  we  saw  its  upper  portion  dimmed  by  a  necklace  of  li^nt 
feathery  clouds,  beyond  which  its  pointed  apex  of  ice,  cUstemng 
in  the  morning  sun,  shot  up  far  into  the  blue  heaven  above,  to  a 
height  of  prohttbly  10,000  or  15,000  feet  It  was  a  glorious  sight, 
and  one  which  the  Shushways  of  the  Cache  assured  us  had  rarely 
been  seen  by  human  eyes,  the  summit  being  generally  hidden  by 


clouds."  Proceeding  downward  they  had  to  cross  the  Canoe 
river  on  a  raft,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  stream.  Lord 
Milton  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drownmg,  and  they  lost  a 
great  portion  of  their  provisions ;  they  had  to  cut  their  way  through 
a  pathless  wood ;  suffered  great  privations,  and  had  to  kill  one 
of  their  horses  for  food ;  when,  after  eleven  weeks'  travelling,  and 
being  for  a  month  lost  in  the  forest,  they  struck  a  trail  on  Aug. 
22nd,  saw  before  them  an  open  country,  and  on  Aug.  29th  arrived 
safely  at  Kamloops,  whence  their  way  to  Victoria  was  through 
the  settledparts  of  British  Columbia.  Lord  Milton  suggests  that 
a  railroad  from  the  British  North  American  territories,  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  Victoria,  would  be  less  difiicult  than  any  line 
from  the  United  States  ;  while  a  line  of  steamers  from  Victoria 
to  Hong  Kon^  would  afford  us  the  most  ready  access  to  our 
eastern  possessions. 

Another  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^that  part  which 
runs  through  the  United  States  territory  of  Colorado,  although 
not  exactly  explored  for  the  first  time  oy  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
has  been  vividly  described  by  him  in  the  account  of  a  joum^ 
made  in  the  summer  of  1866.  {Colorado:  a  Summer  Trip,)  H^ 
says,  **  The  main  chain  meanders  through  Colorado  in  a  curiously 
tortuous  course.  It  comes  down  the  west  side  of  the  North 
Park,  which  is  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Platte; 
then  turns  directly  eastwara.  separating  the  North  from  the 
Middle  Park ;  then  southwaro,  bounding  the  Middle  Park,  the 
waters  oi  which  flow  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Califomian 
Gulf,  on  the  east;  then  due  westward,  dividing  the  Middle 
from  the  South  Park,  which  collects  and  unites  the  waters 
of  the  South  Platte ;  and,  finally,  after  making  an  abrupt 
curve  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  strikes  south- 
ward towards  New  Mexico.  The  Parks  form  a  verv  remark- 
able feature  of  the  mountain  region.  They  resem'ble,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  lofty  mountain-bounded  taole-lands  of  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet,  lliey  are  still  but  imperfectlv  explored,  and 
still  more  imperfectly  represented  on  the  maps.''  The  highest 
peak  is  Mount  Lincoln,  which  attains  a  height  of  about  16,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty. 
Pike's  Peak  is  13,200  feet,  and  has  been  ascended  by  ladies ;  and 
Long's  Peak,  near  Denver  town,  16,000  feet,  the  top  of  which 
has  never  been  reached.  A  great  deal  of  snow  falls,  but  there 
are  no  glaciers,  and  the  perpetual  snow-line  is  not  lower  down 
than  13,000  feet.  There  are  many  passes  through  the  mountains, 
difficult,  but  not  dangerous,  and  several  of  them  lying  at  heights 
of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  The  passage  over  one  of  them 
is  thus  described  : — "  The  ascent — which  was  made  in  July — 
was  quite  gradual,  yet  we  soon  passed  the  timber,  and  the  fields 
of  snow  crept  down  the  steeps  of  CTass  and  rock,  ever  nearer, 
feeding  the  torrent  which  rushed  tnrough  the  gorge.  On  the 
left  towered  an  apparently  inaccessible  mass  of  dark  red  rock  to 
the  height  of  2000  feet ;  a  field  of  snow  in  front,  shining  against 
the  sky,  was  equally  impassable,  and  the  steep  on  our  left  must 
be  scaled.  We  dismounted,  and  commenced  the  heart-breaking 
task  of  climbing  a  dozen  steps  at  a  time,  and  then  halting  to 
recover  breath ;  we  slowly  toiled  upward,  around  a  great  slant 
of  melting  snow  which  nad  lodged  under  the  cornice  of  the 
mountain.  I  could  take  no  note  of  the  wonderful  scenery  which 
opened  and  widened  under  us,  for  every  pulse  throbbed  as  if 
ready  to  burst,  my  eyes  were  dim  and  my  head  giddy  in  the 
endeavour  to  fill  my  collapsed  lungs.  The  pony  cmnbed  Mth- 
fully  at  my  side,  and  more  than  once  I  should  have  Mien  but 
for  his  supporting  neck.  We  circumscaled  the  snow  at  last,  and 
came  over  the  sharp  crest  upon  an  upland  a  mile  or  two  long, 
bounded  by  the  highest  summits.  It  was  a  bleak,  Arctic  land- 
scape ;  where  the  snow  had  melted  there  were  patches  of  brick- 
coloured  rock  and  brown  grass,  or  pools  of  dull  chilly  water. 
The  great  clifib  across  the  gorge  cut  off  the  distant  mountains 
and  valleys  from  view ;  we  were  alone  in  an  upper  world  as 
bleak  as  that  of  the  Norwegian  fjeldB,  The  summit-ridge  we 
were  to  cross  lay  to  the  southward,  but  we  could  detect  no  way 
to  reach  it  without  crossing  broad  and  apparently  dangerous 
drifts.  Mr.  Willet— the  guide— however,  who  had  frequently 
made  the  journey  in  storms  and  mist,  marched  on  with  a  con- 
fident air,  leading  us  across  the  table-land  up  a  stony  an^le  of 
the  moimtain,  with  snow-filled  ravines  on  either  side,  until  we 
reached  apoint  where  it  was  necessary  to  dismount  for  the  last 
cHmb.  This  was  llie  toughest  work  of  alL  The  trail  became 
a  rocky  staircase,  crossed  by  drifts  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth, 
where,  after  walking  finnly  on  the  surrace  for  a  few  yards,  man 
and  horse  would  sink  down  imexpectedly,  and  flounder  in  the 
melting  snow.  In  these  lofty  regions  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
getting  a  '  second  wind ; '  every  step  is  Hke  a  blow  which  knocks 
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the  breath  out  of  one's  body-.  I  was  conscious  of  a  diy,  dis- 
agreeable tingling  sensation  in  the  lungs,  which  the  most  rapid 
open-mouthed  inhalation  of  air  coula  not  aUay.  At  every 
tenth  step  we  were  forced  to  pause,  overcome  by  what  I  may 
call  respiratory  fatigue.  The  air,  nevertheless,  was  deliciou^y 
pure  and  bracing,  and  none  of  us  experienced  any  nausea, 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  dimness  of  vision,  such  as  great  alti- 
tudes i^quently  produce.  When  we  stood  still,  the  physical 
discomfort  soon  passed  away.  The  ledges  of  naked  red  rocks 
increased  as  we  climbed ;  the  dark-blue  dy  sank  lower  behind 
the  crest,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  Our  elevation  above  the  sea-level  could 
not  have  been  much  less  than  13,000  feet"  The  whole  of  the 
range  is  described  as  being  abundtmt  in  minerals.  Gold  is 
extensively  worked,  and  there  is  iron  of  excellent  quality,  with 
coal  and  limestone  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin  are  also  found.  Mr.  Tavlor  notes  as  a  pecuUanty, 
that  he  nowhere  found  any  moss.  The  mountains  are  not  weU- 
timbered,  many  of  the  foi^sts  having  been  fired  and  destroyed, 
or  used  up  by  the  miners ;  but  there  is  grass  in  all  the  valleys, 
and  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries^  and  whortleberries  are 
found,  with  wild  cherries  and  plums.  On  the  whole,  he  says, 
'Hhere  is  a  singular  poverty  m  the  Rocky  Mountain  sylva." 
He  likewise  notices  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  moimtain 
structure.  ''  Parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  their  bases, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  distant,  ran  a  straight  out- 
cropping of  vertical  rock,  abruptly  broken  through  by  the 
streams  which  issued  upon  the  plains.  Each  section  of  this 
ridge,  which  was  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  resembled  a 
ship's  hull,  keel  upward.  They  are  called  'hogs'  backs'  in 
Colorado.  Not  only  is  their  formation  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  composed  of  different  rock — ^mostly 
limestone,  g^msum,  or  alabaster.  Their  peculiar  appearance 
sug^sts  the  idea  of  their  having  been  forced  up  by  the  settling 
5adc  of  the  great  chain  of  the  !E£ocky  Mountains  after  upheavaL 
I  am  told  t^t  this  formation  extends  for  a  long  distance  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains." 

In  Central  America  there  has  been  a  series  ot  continuous  projects 
for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a  ship- 
canal.  Panam^,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  been  surveyed 
for  that  purpose,  but  nothing  has  been  done,  nor  is  there  any 
immediate  probability  of  an^  of  the  projects  being  undertaken. 
The  latest  of  these  projects  is  one  to  start  from  R«alejo,  a  port 
of  Nicaragua  on  the  Pacific,  running  thence  to  Managua^  thence 
turning  east-north-east,  and  passing  between  the  mat  lakes  of 
Leon  and  Nicaragua  to  a  small  bay  near  Monkey  Point,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  This  route,  a  put  of  which  had  never  been 
traced  before,  has  been  explored  by  Mr.  Collinson,  whose  labours, 
begun  in  1863,  were  only  completed  in  Feb.  1867.  From  the 
Pacific  to  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua  it  had  been  pre- 
viously shown  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulties  in  laying 
down  a  railway.  From  San  Miguelito,  on  the  lake,  the  route 
would  follow  the  course  of  a  small  river, — ^the  Rama,  which  falls 
into  the  Caribbean  sea, — ^but  a  part  of  the  route  lies  through  a 
dense  forest.  The  summit-level  of  the  pass  on  this  line  was 
found  to  be  onl^  619  feet  above  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of 
61^  miles  from  it,  or  about  10  feet  per  mile.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  no  heavy  earth-works  would  be  required,  and  that  the  rocks 
where  they  occur  are  easily  worked.  The  objections  are  that 
neither  of  the  ports  thus  connected  is  vety  good ;  the  one  near 
Monkey  Point,  even  by  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  has  only  28 
feet  of  water,  with  but  little  nse  of  tide  ;  and  both  are  insecure 
from  certain  gales.  The  route,  it  is  said,  would  be  somewhat 
shorter  than  that  bj  Panama. 

In  SotUh  America  efforts  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
discovery  of  passes  in  the  Andes  to  connect  the  Aigentme  Con- 
federation with  Bolivia  and  Chili  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright surveyed  and  projected  a  plan  in  1860.  This  gentleman 
had  already  constructed  some  railways  in  Chili,  and  has  since 
completed  one  from  Roeario,  on  the  ranam^,  to  Cordova,  in  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  250  miles  in  length,  which  forms  a 
part  of  Ms  plan.  From  Cordova  he  would  run  it  to  Fimnbala, 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  over  a  gradually  rifling  plain, 
350  miles  in  length,  through  the  Argentine  States  of  Cordova, 
Bioja,  and  Catan^uKsa,  a  cmtivated  country,  to  which  a  railway 
would  give  increased  prosperity,  thence,  320  miles  across  the 
Andes  to  a  junction  with  the  Tres  Puntos  Railway,  barren  and 
waste,  but  probably  possessing  mineral  wealth ;  and  from  Tres 
Puntos  by  Copiap6  to  Caldera,  a  sea-port  of  Chili  The  rise  is  very 
gradual  on  each  side ;  the  highest  rise  is  14,921  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1862  Don.  Guilleimo  Cox,  a  Chilian, 


started  from  Port  Moult,  a  German  colony  on  the  Bay  of 
Reloncavi,  ascending  to  Llanquihua  Lake,  about  eighteen  miles 
in  lengtlii  which  he  crossed  in  a  boat,  over  marshy  ground  to 
Lake  Todos  Santos,  crossed  in  like  manner,  through  a  pass  in 
lat  41°  9'  S.,  lying  between  the  volcanic  Mount  Tronados.  9900 
feet,  and  Mount  Techado,  the  pass  beincr  at  a  height  of  2794 
feet  above  the  sea,  ascending  through  a  lorest  to  a  plain  at  an 
elevation  of  4950  feet,  ana  descending  to  the  laise  Lake  of 
Nahuel  Huapi,  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  whicn  flows  the 
river  Encamacion  (or  Lima)  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro. 
There  was  no  longer  any  geo&p^phical  obstruction  to  reachmg 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  Mr.  Cox  and  his  party  were  met  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and,  after  being  plimdered,  were  only  allowed  to  return 
by  another  known  pass  to  Chili,  on  promising  to  repeat  tlieir 
journey  and  to  bring  more  presents. 

The  Amazonas  has  been  visited  and  many  parts  of  it  explored 
by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates,  who  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  natural  history  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
country,  M.  Agassiz  has  also  visited  the  district  wiUi  a  similar 
purpose.  The  Brazilians  and  Peruvians  have  placed  steamers  on 
it,  and  it  is  now  navigated  to  La^pina  on  the  HuallaKua,  3000 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Chandless  has  taken 
a  more  original  course.  In  JuncL  1864,  in  an  open  boat,  he  ex- 
plored the  Rio  Purils,  a  river  which  had  been  supposed  to  have  a 
connection  with  the  Madre  de  Dios  of  SouUi  Peru,  which  falls 
into  the  Amazonas  at  about  1000  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the 
source  of  which  had  been  vainly  sought  by  expeditions  formed 
by  the  Brazilian  Qovemment  in  1860  and  1862.  Mr.  Chandless 
started  from  Manoas  on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  falls  into  the 
Amazonas  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  PurCls.  Up  this  he 
ascended  for  a  distance  of  1866  miles,  taking  observations  and 
constructing  a  map.  It  flows  through  a  rich  alluvial  plain  in  a 
veiy  tortuous  course,  but  unobstructed  by  rapids,  with  banks  so 
wooded  that  he  could  see  little  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  He 
found  the  few  Indians  on  its  upper  course  in  a  very  primitive 
state,  using  stone  hatchets,  and  possessing  dogs  but  no  fowls,  and 
they  had  not  been  in  communication  with  the  semi-civilised 
Iniuans  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  river.  Tapirs  were  very 
common,  and  showed  no  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  the  strangers. 
The- capybaras  were  even  more  numerous  and  tame.  Near  the 
head  of  the  river  two  nearly  equal  streams  form  a  confluence  ; 
Mr.  Chandless  ascended  botn,  but  rocks  and  rapids  prevented 
his  reaching  the  sources,  which  he  judged,  nowever,  were 
about  20  miles  farther.  On  the  north  fork  the  highest  point 
reached  was  10°  36' 44"^  S.  lat.,  72°  9'  W.  long. ;  on  the  south 
fork  10°  52'  52^  S.  lat,  72°  17'  W.  long.  Thehealth  of  his  crew 
here  failed,  and  he  returned,  reaching  the  Amazonas  again  in 
Feb.,  1865.  He  thus  ascertained  that  the  South  Peruvian 
river  was  not  the  head-water  of  the  Pur^,  and,  that  though 
navigable  in  small  vessels  for  about  the  upper  half,  the  course 
was  so  tortuous  as  to  offer  an  imperfect  channel  of  communication 
with  Europe,  for  which  the  Amazonas  offers  fax  greater  fisudlities 
to  nearly  tne  same  point  Mr.  Chandless,  however,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1865,  ascended  the  Aquiry,  the  principal  i^uent  of  the 
Purds,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  afford  a  communication  with  the 
Madre  de  Dios.  For  the  first  300  miles  this  stream  is  navigable 
for  steamers  as  feir  as  11°  S.  lat,  coining  frx)m  the  direction  of  the 
Madre  de  Dios.  Beyond  that  it  ben£  from  the  west,  becomes 
wider  and  shallower,  till  at  last  even  canoe-travelling  became  im- 
practicable in  consequence  of  a  confused  mass  of  stranded  timber. 
Mr.  Chandless  here  left  most  of  his  partv,  attempting  in  a  smaller 
boat  to  continue  the  journey  upward ;  nut  it  was  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  the  water  failed  even  for  this.  From  a  point  a  little 
beyond  where  it  changes  from  its  easterly  to  a  northerly  course, 
he  tried  for  a  week  to  explore  its  course  on  foot,  by  striking  due 
south,  in  the  direction  oi  the  basin  of  the  Madre  de  Dios.  He 
crossed  a  low  ridge  with  some  streams  running  east,  but  the 
woods  were  almost  impenetrable,  his  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  he  was  forced  to  return,  wmch  he  succeeded  in  doing  early 
in  1866.  Mr.  Chandless  has  again  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his 
meritorious  labours  in  order  to  continue  them. 

Don  Antonio  Raimondy,  in  August,  1864,  commenced  a  jour- 
ney for  a  similar  purpose.  He  had  heard  of  the  voyage  of  Don 
F.  Maldonado,  who  had  embarked  on  Feb.  5th,  1861,  on  the  Tono, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Pina-pina.  These  rivers  flow  to  the 
eastward  of  Cuzco,  in  the  province  of  Caravaya,  and  form  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  which,  uniting  with  the  Ynimbari,  had  been 
supposed  to  form  the  main  source  of  the  Pur^  Maldonado 
descended  the  river,  passing  the  mouths  of  many  afBuents,  gene- 
rally on  the  ri^ht  bank,  until  he  and  three  of  his  companions 
were  drowned  in  passing  a  rapid.    The  rei^ainder  of  the  crew 
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continued  the  descent  by  the  Momor^  and  Madeira  until  thej 
entered  the  Amazonaa.  As  Maldonado  had  left  no  account  of  hia 
voyage,  Don  A.  Raimondy  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
united  Ynimbari  and  Madre  de  Dios  flow  into  the  Beni,  and 
that  thus  the  Madeira  was  reached.  Senor  Raimondy's  ezplo- 
*  rations  were  of  two  of  the  most  western  Caravayan  rivers,  the 
San  Gavan  and  Ayapata.  He  ascertained  that  the  San  Gavan 
reached  the  Ynimban,  after  a  course  through  narrow  gor^  of 
forest-covered  mountains ;  at  the  confluence  the  Ynimbari  is  200 
yards  wide,  /ind  1 570  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ayapata  enters  about 
13  miles  uiffher  up.  The  rivers  seem  not  to  oe  of  any  great 
importance,  out  there  are  several  villages  in  the  ravines  formed 
by  them,  and  the  mountains  are  heavily  clothed  with  timber. 
The  government  of  Peru,  however,  have  settled  the  question  as 
to  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In 
November,  1866,  three  steamers  were  fitted  up  to  explore  the 
Ucayali  in  lat.  4°  60'  S.,  and  74*^  W.  long.  They  started  from 
Yquitos  on  the  Amazonas,  ascended  the  Ucayali  to  its  junction 
with  the  Pachitea,  which  they  followed  without  much  difliculty, 
till  within  two  hours'  run  of  the  port  of  Mavro  on  the  Pachitea, 
to  which  the  two  small  steamers  were  able  to  proceed.  The 
depth  of  water  was  considerable  all  the  way,  varying  from  12 
fatnoms  to  1  fathom,  except  near  Mayro.  Mayro  is  only 
10  days'  journey  from  Lima,  or  by  road  325  miles.  They 
returned  to  Yquitos  in  February,  1867.  The  account  was 
related  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Main,  two  English  engineers  on 
board  the  steamers,  and  transmitted  by  M.  I^urent  Latofl'^,  of 
Yquitos,  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London. 

AMSTERDAM.  There  is  little  to  add  to  our  notice  of  this 
town.  The  population  has  increased  from  212,000  in  1854,  to 
266,677  at  the  end  of  1866,  of  whom  about  30,000  are  Jews. 
The  principal  addition  to  the  public  building  is  the  construction 
of  the  Palace  of  Industry,  for  mdustrial  exhibitions,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  83,0002.  The  gradual  shallowing  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
havine  rendered  the  approach  to  Amsterdam  difficult,  a  ship 
canal  nas  been  projectea  to  Wyk,  on  the  North  Sea,  of  which  the 
length  will  be  about  18  miles,  the  breadth  varying  from  240  to 
400  feet.  The  port  near  Wyk  is  to  have  a  breadth  of  about  800 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25  feet  This  work  is  under^ 
taken  by  a  company,  the  cost  estimated  at  1,500,000^.,  and  was 
commenced  in  1864.  A  new  lock  has  also  been  formed  for  the 
dischaige  of  the  canals  into  the  river  Y,  the  length  of  which  is 
about  450  feet,  and  the  breadth  56  feet.  A  peculiar  branch  of 
the  industry  of  Amsterdam  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
the  cutting  and  polishing  of  diamonds.  The  business,  wMch  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  employs  about  10,000 
out  of  the  28,000  members  of  that  community  in  Amsterdam. 
For  a  lon^  while  they  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  art.  The 
famous  Koh-i-Noor,  which  was  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  being  veiy  badly  cut,  was  re-cut  in  London,  in  1862,  by 
workmen  brougnt  over  from  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  ;  but  now 
both  London  and  Paris  possess  diamond  cutters  who  do  not  fear 
competition  with  the  Hollanders.  Another  special  branch  of 
trade  is  the  export  of  Schiedam  or  Hollands  gin,  which  is  ex- 
ported in  very  large  and  increasing  quantities  to  Australia  and 
Ajnenca. 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND.      In  our  account  of  this  island 

SE.  C,  Gboo.  Drv.,  vol.  i.,  col.  320],  we  have  said,  "Amsterdam 
sland  has  been  confounded  in  most  maps  with  the  island  of 
St.  Paul,  which  lies  on  nearly  the  same  meridian,  but  about 
sixty  miles  farther  south."  This  confusion  has  prevailed  among 
the  French  and  other  continental  geographers,  as  well  as  among 
ourselves.  The  narrative  of  the  Cireumnavigation  of  ike  Olobe  by 
the  Austrian  Frigate  Nwara^  perfonned  in  the  years  1857-8-9, 
has  at  length  settled  scientifically  and  practically  the  hitherto 
doubtful  question.  Firstly,  the  log-booK  of  Van  Diemen  has 
been  recovered  by  a  Mr.  "Van  Dyk  from  the  archives  of  the  East 
and  West  India  Company  of  Amsterdam,  bv  which  it  is  made 
certain  that  the  two  islands  were  visited  oy  Van  Diemen  on 
July  17th,  1633,  and  that  he  conferred  on  the  northernmost  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  southernmost  that  of  St. 
Paul,  thus  preceding  Van  Vleming  by  sixty-three  years.  The 
Austrian  expedition  remained  at  ot.  Paul  from  November  19th, 
1857,  till  December  6th.  It  was  found  that  Amsterdam  was 
almost  entirely  inaccessible,  but  before  the  expedition  left  they 
ascertained  that  its  south-east  point  was  in  37^  58'  30^  S.  lat., 
77°  34'  44^  E.  long,  of  Greenwich.  It  will  be  seen  that  is 
v^ery  nearly  the  position  assigned  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  to 
the  island  ;  but  tne  whole  of  the  description  tnat  is  given  applies, 
not  to  Amsterdam,  but  to  St.  PauL    The  only  variations  are 


that  the  seals  have  abandoned  the  island,  which  is  now  used 
only  as  a  fishing  station  by  a  merchant  of  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle 
of  bourbon,  the  fish  being  salted  and  dried  for  the  use  of  the 
island.  The  flora  is  not  quite  so  limited  as  previously  stated ; 
and  there  are  many  other  insects  besides  the  common  fly.  There 
are  now  rabbits,  swine,  and  rats  on  the  islimd.  These  have  all 
been  imported.  The  rabbits  and  swine  have  become  wild.  There 
is  also  a  species  of  swallow.  The  basin  formed  by  the  crater  has 
had  its  entrance  widened  and  deepened  ;  the  water  over  the  bar 
has  now  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  the  oasin  has  been  found  to  have  a 
depth  in  parts  of  210  feet,  though  the  bottom  is  very  irregular. 
Within  it  several  hot  springs  rise,  some  so  hot,  that  as  the  relater 
of  the  narrative  writes,  you  mav  catch  a  fish  with  one  hand  in  the 
basin,  and  with  the  other  cook  it  by  plunging  it  into  the  hot 
spring.  No  tree  was  found  on  the  island,  but  several  imported 
plants  were  found,  and  others  were  planted  by  members  of  the 
expedition.  The  fishermen  sent  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  who 
come  twice  a  year,  have  been  very  successful  in  raising  potatoes. 
Some  tons  have  been  grown  in  the  year,  a  great  part  oeing  sold 
to  the  American  whalers  which  occasionally  calL  Of  Amsterdam 
itself  no  account  can  be  given,  as  the  expedition  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  a  landing,  and  the  rugged  precipices  could  not  be 
ascended ;  but  they  saw  numerous  strums  of  water  flowing  down 
the  rocks,  while  St  Paul  has  no  fresh  water  except  what  is  ejected 
from  the  rains ;  and  the  observers  thought  they  could  distinguish 
trees,  which  they  endeavoured  to  reach  but  were  unable. 

AMUR.  Within  the  last  few  yecurs  great  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  exact  knowledge  ot  the  baain  of  this  great  and  im- 
portant river.  Though  the  upper  portions  have  only  been 
partially  explored,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  basin  compre- 
nends  about  766,000  square  miles.  Its  source  is  held  by  Russian 
geographers  to  be  the  Kerulen  or  Ar^^nn,  which  rises  in  the 
Kentei  range  of  the  Baikal  mountains,  in  about  48°  30^  N.  lat., 
and  110°  E.  long.  The  Chinese  consider  its  source  to  be  that  of 
the  Songari,  which  rises  in  the  north-western  slope  of  tiie  Shan- 
Alin  mountains  of  Manchuria,  in  about  42*"  lO'  N.  lat.,  and  128° 
5'  E.  long.  Though  the  Songari  is  probably  the  laiger  stream, 
the  Russian  opinion  appears  the  most  correct,  and  the  course  of 
the  river  by  tnis  account  has  a  length  of  about  2500  miles.  It 
runs  under  various  names,  until,  tdfter  leaving  Lake  Ealon  or 
Dalai  Nor,  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Shilka,  which  has  previously 
received  the  conjoined  streams  of  the  Onon  and  the  Ingoda. 
Thence  it  bears  the  name  ot  the  Amur.  Its  course  has  then  oeen 
correctly  described  in  our  former  article,  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  country.  The  rocks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  consist  of  granites,  syenites,  and  porphynes,  and  they 
occur  occasionally  lower  down ;  in  its  middle  course  sandstone, 
slates,  and  schist  are  most  frequently  met  with,  and  basalts 
and  lava  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kamara 
river  (51°  30'  N.  lat,  127°  E.  long!),  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Channel  of  Tatary,  with  limestone  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Agates  are  found  in  many  places ;  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  little 
worth  has  also  been  discovered,  but  a  good  coal  has  only  been 
found  and  worked  at  Dui  and  at  Delangle  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 
Saghalien,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Amur.  Small  q^uantities  of 
gold  are  collected  by  the  Chinese  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
me  upper  portion  of  the  Amur.  The  stream  is  rapid,  vaiving 
from  three  miles  to  five  miles  an  hour.  The  tide  is  felt  as  nigh 
as  MfLriiTialr^  about  600  miles,  but  the  rise  is  small,  and  at  the 
mouth  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  Steamboats  of  light  draught 
ascend  as  high  as  Ust  Strelka,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shilka,  and 
that  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Yablonoi  range 
in  Eastern  Siberia. 

After  the  conquest  of  Siberia  (part  of  which  lies  in  the  basin  of 
the  Amur)  bv  the  Russians  in  tne  16th  century,  their  attention 
was  turned  almost  immediately  to  the  advantages  that  would  be 
afforded  by  the  possession  of  this  river.  The  territory  and  the  people 
had  always  been  in  connection  with  China,  sometimes  as  con- 
querors, sometimes  as  tributaries.  When  the  Manchu  dynasty  be- 
came sovereigns  of  China,  the  whole  of  the  native  tribes  remained 
as  their  subjects.  But  from  so  early  a  period  as  1636,  Russian 
adventurers,  sometimes  hunters  in  pursuit  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  sometimes  exploring  parties  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Gbvemors  of  Sil^ria,  were  continually  nrnking  expeditions 
into  the  Chinese  territories  of  the  Lower  Amur.  Settlements 
were  occasionally  formed  at  convenient  points  on  the  river, 
though  frequently  the  issue  was  unfortunate  for  the  encroaching 
party,  either  from  starvation  during  the  winter,  or  from  the 
nostilities  of  the  natives  and  the  Cninese  authorities.  In  1666 
a  party  of  Russians  built  a  fort  at  Albazin,  sent  an  embas^  to 
Peking  to  reconcile  the  authorities  there  to  the  intrusion,  failed. 
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but,  in  epite  of  remonstranceB,  succeeded  in  navigating  the  Amur 
from  Albazin  to  its  mouth.    Other  detached  settlements  were 
Ibrmed  in  the  few  succeeding  years,  but  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  exercised  by  the  Russians  on  the  natives,  very  materially 
retarded  their  peaceful  possession.    In  1683  war  was  declared; 
Albazin  was  taken  and  destroyed   by   the  Chinese  in  1685, 
but  was  restored  by  the   Russians  directly  the  Chinese  had 
withdrawn.    It  was  again  attacked  bv  them,  but  ineffectually, 
and  the  war  continued  till  August  29th,  1689,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  by  which  Russia  abandoned 
Albazin  and  the  whole  of  the  Amur  to  the  Chinese.    No  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  the  Chinese  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  territory  thus  restored,  the  natives  of  which  had  suffered 
greatly,  and  been  much  reduced  in  number,  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Russians  and  the  consequent  war.    These  natives  consisted 
of  various  tribes  of  Tunguzes,  and  of  some  Manchunans.    Few 
of  them  were  settled,  or  pursued  any  but  the  rudest  agricul- 
tural occupation.    The  greater  portion  were  either  hunters  or 
fishers.    Tneir  riches  consisted  m  herds  of  reindeer,  which  are 
used  for  riding  as  weU  as  for  sledge-drawing ;  numbers  of  dogs 
used  also  for  uedge>drawing  in  winter,  and  tor  tracking  boats  on 
the  river  in  summer,  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.    A  smaH  amount 
of  tribute  was  paid  by  them,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own 
resources,  the  pursuit  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  bear,  wolf, 
sable,  squirrel,  and  a  few  others,  with  which  the  tribute  was  paid. 
Agriculture  was  even  less  attended  to  than  in  previous  periods, 
and  was  confined  to  the  production  of  small  quantities  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet  of  several  species. 

But  dthough  the  Russians  had  thus  agreed  to  retire  from  the 
Lower  Amur,  their  writers  continued  to  point  attention  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  acquisition,  and  the  far^hunters  of  Siberia 
were  accustomed,  and  even  encouraged  by  the  government,  to 
pursue  their  avocation  as  often  as  possible  on  Chinese  ground. 
These  appear  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  while  no  settlements 
were  attempted.  In  1805  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Peking 
to  obtain  the  Chinese  consent  for  a  free  navigation  of  the  Amur, 
and  to  establish  a  settlement  at  some  port  near  its  mouth  ;  but 
the  Chinese  would  make  no  concession. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  Count  Nicholas  Muravieff  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Eastern  Siberia  in  1847.  He  immediately 
began  to  extend  and  make  use  of  the  knowledge  previously  pos- 
sessed. It  appears  to  have  been  now  resolved  to  make  the 
advance  from  the  coast ;  in  1850  an  exploring  expedition  was 
sent  lip  the  Amur,  and  in  1861  two  trading  ports,  Nikolaiefsk 
and  Mariinsk,  were  founded,  and  Blagoveschensk,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zeva.  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  these  were 
speedily  followed  b^  several  others.  The  policy  now  adopted 
by  the  Russians  was  in  favoiuable  contrast  to  their  former  pro- 
ceedings. The  rights  and  property  of  the  natives  were  respected, 
agricultural  implements,  seeds,  and  even  animals  were  imported, 
exiles  from  Siberia  were  encouraged  to  settle,  and  numbers  of 
cultivators  were  transported  from  the  trans-Baikal  district  and 
planted  round  many  of  the  military  stations  already  formed.  In 
1854-5-6  two  military  expeditions  were  conducted  by  Count  Mu- 
ravieff, who  twice  descended  the  Amur  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shilka,  near  Nerchinsk  to  the  sea,  unopposed  by  the  Chinese. 
It  was  in  these  years,  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  that  a  imited  British  and  French  squadron  was  employed 
in  watching  and  endeavouring  to  capture  a  small  Russian  squad- 
ron. The  Russian  ships  at  first  took  refuge  in  the  bay  of  P4tro- 
paulofsk,  whence  they  escaped,  and  ascended  the  Amur.  Though 
P^tropaulofsk  had  been  attacked  by  the  allies  and  subsequently 
abandoned  by  the  Russians,  their  small  squadron  found  a  refoge 
in  the  Amur,  where  thev  lay  safely,  the  allied  fleet  not  venturing 
to  enter  for  want  of  pilots.  This  defect  has  been  now  partly 
supplied  by  Commander  Ward  and  his  assistants,  in  the  Dove 
gunboat,  who  have  made  a  survey  of  great  part  of  the  Channel 
of  Tatary.  On  the  news  of  the  peace  arriving  hostilities  ceased, 
and  the  Russians  were  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  course  of 
strengthening  their  positions  at  the  mouth  and  at  other  parts  of 
the  Amur,  large  bo<ues  of  troops  bein^  immediately  dispatched 
for  that  purpose.  In  1857,  Count  Putiatin  endeavoured  ineffec- 
tually to  obtain  concessions  on  the  Amur  from  China ;  but  in 
1858,  the  war  then  going  on  between  the  Chinese  and  Great 
Britain  and  France  produced  a  more  favourable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  China,  and  on  May  28th  Count  Muravieff  concluded 
with  them  the  treaty  of  Aigun,  and  in  June,  Coimt  Putiatin  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsio,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  boundaries  should  be  defined.  Certain  com- 
mercial advantages  were  conceded,  and  several  Russian  towns 
were  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  among  which 


Khabarooka  and  Sofyeusk  are  the  lai^gest.  The  Amur  trading 
companv  was  established  and  colonization  was  greatly  encourageo. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  English  on  the  Pei-ho,  the  Chinese 
government  repudiated  that  treaty,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  renewed  hostilities ;  but  in  1860,  after  the  occupation 
of  Peking  by  the  English  and  French,  the  Chinese  government 
concluded  another  treaty  with  Russia  on  November  14th,  by 
which  the  eastern  boundary  of  China  was  settled  to  commence 
at  the  junction  of  the  Shilka  with  the  Ar|^un  (or  Upper  Amur), 
following  thence  the  river,  the  left  bank  bemg  conceded  to  Russia, 
to  the  junction  of  the  UsurL  The  boundary  then  ascends  the 
Usuri,  all  on  the  right  bank  belonging  to  Russia,  to  the  lake  of 
Kingka,  crosses  the  IcJce,  ascends  uie  Belen-ho,  trending  back  to 
the  north-west,  skirting  the  mountains  between  Hun-diim  and 
the  sea^  so  as  to  include  Korea,  and  resting  upon  the  river  Tu- 
men,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea.  Tnus  a  territory  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom  has  passed  from  the  one  monarchy  to 
the  other ;  a  territory  possessing  the  whole  coast  of  the  Channel 
of  Tatary,  with  several  good  bays.  In  addition,  the  island  of 
Saghalien,  which  stretches  from  north  to  south  alone  the  coast, 
was  made  over  to  them,  except  the  southern  end,  which  as  yet 
belongs  to  Japan,  being  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Yeso. 

The  advantage  to  Russia  of  possessing  an  outlet  in  the  Japan 
Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  is  doubtless  very  great ;  but  the 
rivers  are  frozen  from  November  till  May.  The  territory  is  not 
on  the  whole  fertile,  as  the  severe  winters  greatly  tend  to  em- 
barrass agricultural  operations,  and  often  occasion  fedlures  in  the 
crops.  Ijie  Russians  have  made  several  of  tlieir  ports  free  with 
the  hope  of  encouraging  commerce,  which,  if  successful,  will 
prove  at  least  as  advanti^eous  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  as  to 
that  of  Russia,  though  at  the  same  time  it  will  materially 
strengthen  the  position  of  Russia  in  her  newly  acquired  domi- 
nions. Several  of  the  newly-built  towns  are  obtamii^  a  com- 
mercial importance,  and  two  of  them,  Sofyeusk  and  Mariinsk, 
have  been  made  considerable  naval  stations,  well  provided  with 
docks  and  arsenals.  Nikolaiefisk  has  a  population  of  4000.  From 
Mariinsk,  by  the  lake  of  Krii,  it  is  only  ten  miles  to  the  Bay  of 
Castries,  or  Alexandrofski  as  it  is  now  called.  A  ship  canal,  or 
a  railroad,  would  save  a  tortuous  navigation  of  about  300  miles 
by  the  river,  and  one  or  the  other  is  likely  to  be  made.  The 
Russian  government  has  already  constructed  a  telegraph  line 
from  St.  Petersburg,  which  has'  nearlv  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur ;  thence,  by  the  Aleutian  islands  it  might,  and  pro- 
bably will,  be  carried  on  to  San  Francisco  in  California,  and 
possibly  to  British  Columbia.  The  total  population  is  only  be- 
tween 60,000  and  70,000,  of  whom  more  tnan  20,000  are  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  nearly  the  same  number  belong  to  the  army. 
With  Saghalien  it  now  forms  the  province  of  the  Amur. 

The  island  of  Saghalien  is  Ions  and  narrow,  lying  due  north 
and  south,  opposite  the  Amur  ana  the  adioining  coast,  between 
46°  and  54°  20'  N.  lat,  a  length  of  590  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  90.  It  has  a  few  tolerable  harbours,  and  the  1)est  coal  of 
theprovince  is  here  found  and  successfully  worked. 

Tne  zoology  and  botany  of  the  Amur  has  been  described  in 
recent  publications  by  Maack,  Von  Schrenck,  Radde,  and  R^eL 

ANDAMAN  ISLES.  In  the  year  1857,  the  mutiny  in  India 
having  placed  in  the  hands  of  government  many  persons  whom 
it  was  desirous  of  punishing,  in  some  wav  short  of  death,  Earl 
Canning  thought  of  estabushiiig  a  penal  colony,  and  for  that 
purpose  commissioned  Dr.  F.  «f.  Mouat,  suigeou'^nuyor  in  the 
Indian  army,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  able  associates,  to  exa- 
mine the  suitableness  of  the  Andaman  Isles  for  that  purpose. 
A  convict  colony  had  been  attempted  in  two  parts  of  the  islands 
previously,  but  the  last  had  been  abandoned  m  1846  on  account 
of  its  insalubrity.  In  November  the  expedition  sailed,  and  to 
Dr.  Mouat's  account  of  it  we  owe  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
position  and  character  of  this  singular  group  of  islandjs,  which, 
though  lying  in  the  track  of  an  important  commerce,  had  been 
hitherto  but  little  knowiL 

The  Andaman  Isles,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  given  by  Dr. 
Mouat,  consist  of  the  Great  Andaman,  with  Rutland  Island  at 
the  south  end  ;  the  Archipelago,  a  ^up  containing  two  islands 
of  considerable  size  on  tne  east  side,  opposite  Middle  Strait; 
Interview  Island,  opposite  Stewart's  Sound,  on  the  west 
side;  and  North  Centinel  also  on  the  west  side,  about  20 
miles  from  Rutland ;  with  an  almost  innumerable  group  of 
islets.  The  northern  extremity  is  in  13°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  its 
southern  in  11°  10' ;  the  meridian  of  93°  E.  runs  through  North 
and  Middle  Andaman,  while  South  Andaman  lies  a  httle  west 
of  it  Little  Andaman  is  rather  farther  west,  and  about  20 
miles  south.    The  width  is  tolerably  uniform,  but  nowhere 
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exceeds  15  or  16  miles ;  the  length  of  North  Andaman  is 
about  44  miles,  of  Middle  Andaman  60  miles,  and  of  South 
ATiHuTTiftTi  43  miles.  Of  the  dividing  straits,  Stewards  Sound 
is  impenetrable  even  for  ships'  boats  ;  the  western  end 
forming  a  fetid  mangrove  swamp,  that  sickened  and  rendered 
ill  the  party  attempting  to  force  a  passage.  Middle  Sound  is 
navigable  for  steam  ships,  but  is  dangerous  from  the  coral  reefs, 
as  is  also  the  strait  sepiu»ting  Rutland  Island.  The  whole  coast 
is  surrounded  by  coral  reefis,  which  on  the  west  of  Rutland  ex- 
tend outward  for  several  miles  ;  elsewhere  they  are  closer  to  the 
shore,  and  there  are  many  breaks  afibrding  entrance  to  excellent 
and  commodious  harbours,  of  which  Port  Comwallis,  Port  Blair, 
and  Port  Mouat,  may  be  distinguished  ;  within  them  vessels  are 
safe  from  anv  of  the  storms  so  common  in  these  seas. 

The  islands  can  scarcely  be  called  mountainous.  Saddle  Hill, 
with  an  elevation  of  2400  feet,  is  the  highest.  The  formation 
is  volcanic ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  smaller  hills,  with  rather 
lofty  cliffs,  along  the  coasts,  that  render  landing  difficult.  There 
are  no  rivers^  and  in  some  parts  water  is  deficient ;  but  the  vege- 
tation is  everywhere  profuse ;  there  is  some  fine  timber ;  tne 
mangrove  spreads  its  roots  and  elevates  its  trunks  alon£^  the 
shores,  and  with  the  interlacing  parasitical  climbing  plants, 
renders  the  interior  almost  unapproachable. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  lias  been  stated  as  15,000,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  does  not  much  exceed  5000.  As  they 
are  very  unsettled,  it  becomes  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
groups  met  with  at  various  points  were  or  were  not  the  same 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  Mincopies,  as  they  are  called,  have 
long  possessed  an  extremely  bad  character  as  cannibals,'  hostile, 
treacherous,  and  their  abodes  have  been  rather  avoided  than 
sou^t.  On  the  visit  in  1857  they  were  found  to  be  deter- 
minedly hostile ;  no  efforts  could  bring  them  to  an  iatercourBe 
with  the  English  mission ;  and  they  were  always  readv  to  fight. 
As  previously  stated  they  are  small,  but  they  are  well-formed, 
vigorous,  and  active;  their  heads  are  not  lajge,  nor  have  they 
any  peculiar  negro  features;  their  feet  and  hands  are  small; 
men  and  women  carefully  remove  all  the  hair  from  their  heads, 
and  every  other  part  of  their  body^  but  this  hair  is  not  supposed 
to  be  woolly.  Professor  Owen,  nom  a  skeleton  examined  by 
him,  has  assigned  to  the  Mincopie  a  distinct  place  among  the 
races  of  mankind.  For  their  weapons  they  have  learned  to  use 
the  iron  collected  from  occasional  wrecks  on  their  coast)  giving 
barbed  points  to  their  arrows  and  harpoons,  which  are  difficult 
to  extract.  They  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  At  a 
distance  of  fortr^  yards  their  aim  is  certain,  and  the  force  so 
great  as  in  one  mstance  to  nail  a  man's  hand  to  the  side  of  the 
ship's  boat  so  tightly  as  to  be  with  difficulty  withdrawn.  Thej* 
are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers,  and  much  of  their  fishing  is 
merely  catching  the  fish  in  the  water  or  fetching  up  the  shell- 
fish by  diving.  They  have  canoes,  made  by  hollowing  a  tree, 
so  successfully  performed,  that  they  cannot  be  sunk,  and  so  swift 
that  the  man-of-war's  boats  had  no  chance  with  them.  These 
canoes  are  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Cingalese  boats,  but  of  a  much  wider  construction,  and  they 
require  considerable  skill  to  manage,  as,  though  they  cannot  l>e 
sunk,  they  are  easily  upset,  as  was  found  by  some  of  the  seamen 
of  the  expedition  when  endeavouring  to  use  some  that  were 
captured.  The  paddles  are  neatly  nmde,  but  none  were  found 
of  more  than  four  feet  in  length.  No  sign  of  any  sort  of  am- 
culture  was  found  among  them ;  and  the  huts  were  of  the  rudest 
form  possible.  Statements  are  given  as  to  their  religious  belief, 
their  family  relations,  &c.,  but  as  no  intercourse  hi»  been  hela 
with  them,  and  the  most  reliable  information  only  that  of  a 
Hindoo  who  resided  with  them  for  a  few  years,  it  is  unsafe  to 
say  thejr  have  no  notion  whatever  of  any  kind  of  deity,  or  to 
laud  their  parental  affection  or  filial  obedience.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  laiow  that  cannibaliBm,  if  practised  at  all,  is  of  verv 
rare  occurrence.  Early  in  1864  a  church,  with  an  Englisn 
clerg3rman,  was  provided  for  the  natives,  who  had  begun  to  form 
more  friendly  notions  of  the  settlers  who  had  come  to  their 
island.  It  is  stated  that  they  express  a  opreat  honor  of  the 
imputation  of  their  being  canmbals,  and  totally  deny  its  truth. 

ANDOVER,  Hampshire.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
Andover  will,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  send  only  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  the  two  it  has 
hitherto  sent.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1861  was  5430,  being  an  increase  of  35  since  1861.  Tlie  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  1102;  the  number  of  electors 
in  1866  was  255;  the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  935.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  was  27,0962. 


Andover  is  now  placed  in  direct  railway  connection  'with 
Southampton  on  the  one  side,  and  Salisbury  and  Basingstoke  on 
the  other,  and  with  the  railway  system  of  me  district  generally, 
by  the  Andover  and  Southampton  branch  of  the  South  Western 
lUilway,  which  has  been  carried  along  the  line  of  the  Andover 
canal  (constructed  in  1789),  from  Andover  to  Redbridge,  on  the 
Southampton  Water,  22^  loiles.  The  trade  of  Andover  is  now 
essentially  that  of  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  district  of  the 
north-west  of  Hampshire.  Malting  is  largely  carried  on.  There 
is  a  considerable  trsule  in  timber.  The  making  of  silk  shalloons 
has  almost  passed  away.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
town  calling  for  notice  since  the  publication  of  the  original 
article.  New  churches  have  been  built  in  the  hamlets  of 
Hatherden  and  SmannelL  In  May,  1867,  a  Roman  villa  61  ieet 
by  41,  with  a  massive  portico  on  the  west,  was  discovered  on 
Andover  Down  Farm. 

ANDREWS,  ST.,  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  [K  C,  voL  L,  cols. 
361-63.1  The  population  of  the  city  and  parliamentary  burgh 
of  St.  Andrews  was  5176  in  1861,  an  increase  of  54  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  794,  that  of  the  registered 
electors  in  1866  was  315.  The  male  occupants  of  houses  under 
10^  are  10.  St.  Andrews,  with  the  Anstruthers,  Cupar,  Crail, 
Kilreimy  and  Pittenweem,  forms  the  St  Andrews  District  of 
Burghs,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  united  buighs  was  857  ; 
the  number  of  male  occupants  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor  under 
10^.  was  839.  The  parish  of  St.  Andrews  has  an  area  of  13,312 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  7092. 

Of  late  years  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  town.  Two  new  streets  have  oeen  laid  out,  the  larger  by  the 
Town  Hall.  New  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  hand- 
some residences  have  risen  to  meet  the  growing  resort  of  families 
of  wealth  and  leisure.  There  are  thi^e  churches  of  the  esta- 
blishment within  the  city,  and  others  beyond  its  boundaries ; 
nearly  as  many  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  and  others 
belon^;ing  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Concreca- 
tionabsts  and  Baptists.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  city  build- 
ings is  the  new  Town  Hall  in  South-street,  erected  1858-60  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Hamilton,  in  place  of  the  building  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  midst  of  Market-street.  It  is  a  handsome 
bmlding,  and  has  a  frontage  120  feet  long.  The  ruined  chapel 
of  St  Rule,  or  R^ulus,  all  that  remains  of  the  old  Cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews,  destroyed  by  a  mob,  at  a  sermon  by  John  Elnox, 
in  June,  1559,  are  described,  E.  C,  vol.  L,  cols.  362-63.  In 
Auflust  1867  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a  new  episcopal  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Andrews.  Though  of  less  miuniitude,  and  pro- 
bably far  less  spendid  than  was  the  old  buuding,  it  will  be  a 
structure  of  considerable  size,  and  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the 
architectural  character  of  the  city.  Its  style  will  he  that  of  the 
13th  century.  The  dimensions  are  to  be, — ^nave,  176  feet  long 
by  25  feet,  with  aisles  each  10  feet  wide ;  choir  and  sanctuary, 
35  feet  by  22 ;  height  of  the  nave  walls,  31  feet,  to  ridge  of  roof, 
57  feet  The  tower,  10  feet  square  and  buttressed,  wul  carry  a 
spire  160  feet  high.  Internally  the  nave  will  be  divided  from 
tne  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  borne  on  massive  columns. 
The  clerestory  windows  will  be  circular,  the  roofs  of  wood  in 
panels.  There  will  be  600  sittings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R. 
Anderson.  A  new  College  Hall  tor  the  university  students  is 
a^roaching  completion.  In  style  it  is  Collegiate  Gfothic ;  it  has 
a  m>nta^  of  120  feet,  is  4  storeys  hi^,  and  consists  of  a  central 
block  with  entrance  porch,  and  side  wings.  It  will  accommodate 
40  students.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wardrop. 
About  170  students  matriculate  annusdly  in  the  university.  The 
United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard  has  9  professors 
and  59  bursaries,  and  an  average  attendance  of  150  students. 
St  Mary's  Collets  (Theological)  nas  4  professors.  Hie  Madras 
College  founded  Dy  Dr.  Bell  has  now  an  average  of  about  900 
pupils. 

ANGLESEY,  Wales.  In  the  original  article  Anglb8et,E.C., 
voLicoL  368,  ^t  «^.,the  phvsical  features,  history,  antiquities,  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  general  statistics  of  the  island,  were 
fully  given,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  towns  and  principal 
villages  not  described  under  separate  headings.  In  the  present 
article,  as  in  those  of  the  other  coimties  of  ^igland  and  Wales, 
it  is  proix)sed  to  add  the  population  of  1861,  with  the  leading 
points  of  the  electoral  statistics  bearing  on  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  and  such  other  particulars  of  a  strictly  supplementary 
character  as  may  be  required  by  the  course  of  time  and  chimge 
of  circumstances. 

The  area  of  Anglesey^  according  to  the  estimate  furnished  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  193,453  acres,  or  about  20,000  acres 
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more  than  the  previous  computation.  The  population  in  1861 
was  54,609;  being  a  decrease  of  2718  since  1851.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  12,361.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of 
all  the  property  in  the  county,  excluding  boroughs,  as  shown  by 
the  valuation  lists,  or  poor  rate,  in  1865-6,  was  166,8712. ;  that 
of  the  boroughs,  30,606).  The  county  of  Anglesey  returns  one 
member  to  uie  Imperial  Parliament.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  register  in  1866  was  2352.  Of  these  573  were  occupying 
tenants,  at  rentals  of  50/.  and  upwards.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  at  rateable  values  of  12^  and  under  502.,  "  exclusive 
of  those  who  are  also  owners,"  and  who  therefore  are  entitled 
imder  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added  to  the  county  voters, 
was  965.  The  only  parliamentary  borough  in  the  coimty  is 
"  the  contributory  borough ''  of  Beaumaris,  which  is  formed  of 
the  towns  of  Beaumans,  Holyhead,  Amlwcn,  and  LlangefnL 

Anglesey  has  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  pro^pess  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  increased  attention  is  given  to 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  But  in  general  there  has  been 
no  very  marked  change  either  in  agriculture  or  manufactures ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  population  decreased  during  the  ten 
vears  which  intervened  between  the  censuses  of  1851  and  1661 ; 
between  1831  and  1861,  however,  there  was  an  increase  of  3696. 
Mining,  in  1861,  employed  677  persons,  shipping  695  persons, 
and  602  persons  were  returned  as  labourers. 

Besides  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  a  part  of  the  great 
line  of  communication  with  Dublin,  which  is  carried  across  the 
Menai  Strait  by  the  Britannia  Bridge,  and  thence  traverses  the 
island  in  a  north-westward  direction  to  Holyhead  (23  miles},  a 
new  Hne,  the  Anglesey  Central,  intended  exclusively  for  the 
island  traffic,  was  completed  in  1867.  It  quits  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  at  Gaerwen,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  Uangeafni, 
Llangwillog,  Llanerch-y-Medd,  and  Rhosgoch,  at  each  of  which 
places  there  is  a  station,  to  Amlwch,  17^  mile& 

Beaumaris,  the  county  town  and  a  parliamentary  boroiigh,  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  We  add  here  the  population  in 
1861,  with  a  few  additional  particulars,  of  the  towns  and  villages 
described  in  the  original  article  Anglesby,  or  in  separate 
articles  where  specific  reference  is  made.  The  towns  are — 
Amlwch  [E.  C,  vol.  L  coL  315],  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  3207,  an  increase  of  39  since  1851;  number  of  in- 
habited houses,  825.  Amlwch  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
newlv  completed  Anglesev  Central  railway,  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  anticipated  wiU  lead  to  a  considerable  extension  of 
trade  and  local  improvement.  Amlwch  has  a  smiJl  but  con- 
venient harbour  cut  out  of  the  slate  rock,  and  protected  by  a 
breakwater,  with  a  light  on  the  north  pier.  Besides  the  mines 
there  are  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  works. 

Holyhead  [E.  C,  vol.  iiL  col.  221],  population  6193,  an  increase  of 
571.  The  population  now  includes  a  large  number  of  mechanics, 
artizans.  and  labourers,  who  are  employed  in  connection  with 
the  Holyhead  harbour  works,  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packets,  and  ti^e  worktops  and 
vards  for  repairing  vessels.  The  construction  of  Holyhead  bar- 
Dour  has  been  delaved  by  changes  of  plan,  and  modifications 
rendered  necessary  oy  the  difficulties  idiich  occurred  and  the 
experience  gained  in  me  course  of  the  works ;  but  very  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made,  especially  with  the  northern  break- 
water, designed  originally  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendell,  whose  plan  has 
with  some  modifications  been  adhered  to.  llie  works  consist 
principally  of  a  northern  breakwater,  carried  out  from  near 
Soldier's  Point  in  a  generally  north-eastern  direction,  and  an 
eastern  breakwater  to  Be  carried  out  at  first  north-east  and  then 
due  north  from  the  west  side  of  the  old  harbour.  The  northern 
breakwater  will  extend  nearly  8000  feet  into  the  sea.  Of  this 
extent  above  7600  feet  of  the  substructure  have  been  deposited 
and  2000  feet  of  the  superstructure  built  up  to  the  high-water 
mark  of  spring  tides.  The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is 
the  hard  mnestone  of  Holyhead  moimtain,  which  is  quarried  in 
enormoufe  blocks,  carried  on  railwavs  from  the  quarries  to  the 
breakwater  and  shot  into  the  sea,  the  lines  of  the  substructure 
being  left  to  the  moulding  action  of  tiie  waves.  Above  7,000,000 
tons  of  stone  have  been  thus  deposited,  the  base  of  the  break- 
water being  400  feet  wide,  and  tne  depth  at  the  pier  head  55 
feet  Above  high- water  level  the  wall  is  built  ana  faced,  and  a 
terrace  walk  14  feet  wide,  and  protected  by  a  parapet,  extends 
along  the  top.  The  eastern  breakwater,  designed  bv  Mr.  J. 
Hawkshaw,  wiU  consist  of  a  double  line  of  piers  extenoing  fiix>m 
the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  Tnys  Qybi,  or  Salt  Island :  an 
outer  pier  1200  feet  long,  and  120  feet  brcMEul,  terminating  in  33 
feet  of  water,  and  an  inner  pier  900  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide, 
the  outer  pier  having  vertical  walk  on  botJi  sides,  the  inner  on 


the  east  side  only.  These  piers  are  to  be  carried  7^  feet  above 
the  spring  tide  high-water  mark,  and  will  have  lower  landing 
places,  so  that  passengers  by  the  mail  packets  may  walk  on  board 
or  ashore  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  lines  of  railway  are  car- 
ried on  to  both  these  piers ;  and  if  necessary  the  outer  pier  can 
be  extended  400  feet  farther  without  narrowing  inconvenienUy 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  now  swords  an  area  of 
300  acres  as  a  harbour  of  i^uge,  and  an  extensive  sheltered  road- 
stead. In  all,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  harbour  is  little  short  of 
2,000,000/.  But  its  national  importance, — Holyhead  being  the 
nearest  English  port  to  Dublin,  the  mail-packet  station  and  great 
junction  of  land  and  water  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland, — ^renders  it  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  harbour,  being 
on  so  exposed  a  coast,  should  be  made,  as  far  as  engineering  skill 
can  make  it,  at  all  times  safe  and  accessible.  Its  value  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  its  incomplete  state  it  has  afforded 
shelter  to  as  many  as  300  vessela  at  one  time.  Holyhead  is  con- 
nected with  Kingston  by  a  submarine  telegraph  70  miles  long. 

The  following  are  the  villages : — Aberjfraw,  pop.  of  the  pansh, 
1238  ;  it  has  a  church  and  four  dissenting  chapels.  Llyn  Coron, 
E.  of  the  village,  is  in  some  repute  with  anglers,  ilanecchr^- 
Medd,  pop.  67,  an  increase  of  3  since  1851 :  has  a  manufactory  oi 
WeLsn  snufT,  and  is  a  station  of  the  Anglesey  Central  Railway. 
Llangefni,  pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  1317,  a  decrease 
of  45  ;  the  Anglesey  Central  Railway  has  a  station  here.  Neuh 
borough,  pop.  of  the  piurish,  918,  an  increase  of  23. 

ANHALT.  This  little  German  sovereignty,  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  Duke  of  Anhalt,  Bemburg,  on  Aug.  19th,  1863,  has 
become  once  more  united  under  one  head,  that  of  Leopold,  for- 
merly Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  now  oi  Anhsdt.  On  Dec.  3rd, 
1864,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  now  united  dudiy 
amounted  to  193,046  ;  the  capital,  Dessau,  containing  16,306 ; 
Bembuig,  12,176;  Kothen,  11,985;  and  Zerbst,  11,379.  The 
public  income  (the  Duke  has  large  private  estates  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  dominions)  in  1865  was  about  635,000^  ;  the  expen- 
diture was  estimated  to  balance  exactly;  the  public  debt  was 
about  570,000/.  On  Feb.  24th,  1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Prussia  by  which  the  military  force  was  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  greater  state,  placed  under  a  Prussian  commander,  and 
made  subject  to  the  Prussian  laws.  In  May  of  the  same  year  an 
ordonance  of  the  Duke  deprived  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  its 
initiative  powers,  renderiujg  it  merely  consultative,  against  which 
in  December,  when  the  Diet  was  assembled,  they  protested  by  a 
vote  of  14  against  12,  but  without  any  result  It  is  now  incor- 
porated in  the  Northern  Confederacy  under  the  supremacy  of 
Prussia. 

ANNAN,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  [E.  C,  vol.  i.,  col.  378]  a 
royal  and  parliamentary  buigh,  and  a  station  on  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  RaUway.  Annan  is  a  member  of  the  Dum- 
fides  District  Burghs  (Dumfiries,  Annan,  Kircudbright,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Sanquhar),  which  return  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Tne  population  ot  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  was  3473  in  1861.  The  number  ot  inhabited  houses  was 
633.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  constituency  number 
191.  The  number  of  male  occupants  of  houses  under  lOZ.  (having 
paid  their  rates)  was  168  in  1866.  The  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty was  7985^.  Annan  has  a  good  harbour  and  some  coasting 
trade  chiefly  in  the  export  of  provisions.  Some  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a  cotton  mUL  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday.  No  new  buildings  of  any  consequence  have  been 
erected.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Aiman  river,  on  which  the  town 
stands,  is  a  very  productive  salmon  fisheiy. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
two  contiffuous  loyal  andperliamentaiy  burghs,  described  in  E.  C, 
voL  i,  col.  380.  With  St  Andrews,  Crail,  Cupar,  Kilrenny,  and 
Pittenweem,  the  Anstruthers  unite  to  form  the  St  Andrews  Dis- 
trict of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  AnstnUher 
Easter  was  1178  in  1861,  an  increase  of  32  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  198.  The  number  of  registered 
dectors  in  1866-67  was  80.  The  number  of  male  occupants  ot 
houses  under  10^.  (having  paid  their  rates)  was  133.  Tne  royal 
burgh  contained  24  fewer  inhabitants  in  1861  than  the  parlia- 
mentary. The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  buigh  was 
3760^  in  1863.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Ambrviher 
JVegter  contained  56  inhabited  houses  and  367  inhabitants  in 
1861 :  the  royal  and  parliamentary  buri^hs  beixig  contenninoua 
The  parliamentary  and  municipal  constituency  in  1866  was  27. 
The  annual  value  of  real  properbr  was  14502.  The  trade  of 
Anstruther  has  undergone  uttle  change.  The  fisheries  in  the 
year  ending  Dec  3l8t»  1866,  employed  731  boats  of  8697  tons. 
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valued  at  20,279^.,  with  nets  and  lines  valued  at  72,0372.,  manned 
by  2662  men  and  boys.  The  quantity  of  herrings  cured  in  the 
same  year  was  19,618  barrels,  of  which  2043  barrels  were  ex- 
ported to  Stettin,  the  only  continental  port  to  which  Anstruther 
sent  any.  The  number  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  in  1866  was 
32,569.  The  construction  of  a  new  harbour  of  about  7  acres 
area^  called  Union  Harbour,  has  been  commenced,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  by  the  Messrs.  Stevenson.  The 
eastern  pier  has  been  extended  eastwards  for  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  600  feet,  and  though  severely  tried  during  the  past  winters  the 
unfinished  masonry  nas  withstood  the  heavy  seas  without  ma- 
terial damage.    The  works  will  be  extended  over  several  years. 

ANTIGUA.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  April,  1861,  showed 
a  total  population  of  36,412,  an  increase  of  only  769  over  the 
previous  census  taken  in  November,  1857.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion, 2556  were  white  and  33,856  were  coloured.  The  depenoency 
of  the  small  island  of  Barbuda  contained  713  inhabitants,  of  whom 
four  were  white  and  709  coloured.  The  total  revenue  for  1861  was 
39,5292.,  a  decrease  of  29892.  from  the  previous  year,  arising  chiefly 
from  a  diminution  of  the  customs  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  Unitecl 
States.  The  expenditure  was  38.9602.,  including  50002.  paid  off  the 
"  earthquake  loan,"  reducing  the  public  debt  to  30,0002.  There 
were  53  day  schools,  attended  bv  2504  male  scholars,  and  2072 
female  scholars,  an  increase  of  441  ;  there  were  34  Sunday 
schools,  attended  by  2700  male  and  3240  female  scholars,  a 
slight  decrease  of  25  from  the  previous  year.  There  was  a 
savings  bank,  with  deposits  amounting  to  67632.  Crime  had 
constantly  diminished  for  several  years ;  in  1856  the  commit- 
ments for  felony  had  been  84  ;  in  1861  they  were  31 ;  the  gross 
commitments  in  1856  had  been  740 ;  in  1861  they  were  485. 
The  number  of  acres  cultivated  was  24,070.    The  roads  were  in 

food  order  ;  and  a  loan  of  20002.,  raised  by  treasury  notes,  had 
een  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  convenient  market 
place  in  the  town  of  St.  John,  consisting  of  two  ranges  of  build- 
ings, with  an  intervening  space  planted  with  trees,  and  a  public 
slaughter-house  attached  to  the  market  place.  A  landing  place 
had  also  been  provided  in  the  harbour.  The  report  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years  was  much  less  satisfactory.  The  native  population 
were  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  deaths 
in  1862  were  1738,  and  1734  in  1863,  while  the  births  were  only 
1072  in  1862,  and  1407  in  1863.  Small-pox  had  committed 
great  ravages,  but  a  general  vaccination  having  been  promptly 
effected,  the  disease  had  been  greatly  mitigated.  The  cnief 
cause,  however,  of  the  mortality  was  the  improvidence  of  the 
labouring  poor.  The  report  states  that  "one-half  of  the  labour- 
ing popmation  live  in  what  are  called  free  villages.''  In  these 
are  some  well-ordered  cottages,  belonging  to  tradesmen,  small 
shopkeepers,  &c. ;  but  "  in  the  majori^  of  instances,  especially 
in  tne  vilWes  at  a  distance  from  St  John,  a  plot  of  land  pur- 
chased rarely  exceeds  40  square  feet  in  extent,  and  on  a  portion 
of  this  a  v^etched  hovel  is  erected,  often  containing  but  one 
room,  and  that  uniloored  and  imperfectly  ventilated,  in  which 
not  unfrequently  five  or  six  persons,  adults  and  children  of  both 
sexes,  sleep  together  at  night  These  evils  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  villages  being  solely  dependent  for 
supply  on  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  water  from  which 
in  a  dry  season  is  generally  muddv,  foul,  and  stagnant."  It  is 
added,  "  the  labourer  seems  insensible  of  the  advanti^es  which 
would  accrue  to  himself  and  familv  from  free  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, and  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,  and  would  not 
wiUingly  contribute  his  labour  or  his  money  for  either  of  such 
purposes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce  those  residing 
^in  uie  villages  to  give  even  a  couple  of  days'  work  in  cleaning 
the  ponds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwellings."  This 
had  to  be  done,  therefore,  at  the  public  expense.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  to  place  these  villages  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  board  of  health,  with  powers  to  enibrce  their  sanitary  regula- 
tions. Pains  and  expense  are  not  spared  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  Children  under  ten  and  labourera 
over  sixty  are  provided  with  medical  relief  free  of  charge,  and 
74562.  IB  expended  annually  in  the  support  of  poor-houses,  hos- 
pitab,  vaccinations,  boards  of  health,  &c.  In  1863  there  were 
1311  immigrants  introduced  at  an  expense  of  73742.  The  revenue 
in  1863  was  35,3482.,  and  the  expenditure  35,4742.  The  imports 
in  1862  were  valued  at  186,3532.,  in  1863  at  173^9122. ;  the  ex- 
ports 226,3282.  in  1862,  and  239.6312.  in  1863.  The  exports  in 
1862  were  14,961  hogsheads  of  sugar,  997  puncheons  of  rum, 
6524  puncheons  of  molasses ;  in  1863  there  were  13,588  hogs- 
heads of  suffiir,  939  puncheons  of  rum,  and  5994  puncheons  of 
molasses.  Crime  had  increased  in  1863 ;  the  commitments 
were  595  against  443  in  1862,  and  the  number  of  summaiy  con- 


victions before  the  police  magistrate  in  1862  was  2638,  and  2758 
in  1863.  In  1865  the  governor's  report  shows  but  little  altera- 
tion. The  Negro  villages,  under  the  inspection  of  a  board  of 
health,  had  been  much  improved  in  their  sanitary  condition,  and 
the  water  supply  had  been  bettered,  24,0002.,  raised  by  loan, 
having  been  expended,  chiefly  for  St.  John's,  on  the  works ;  but 
the  population  had  not  increased,  nor  had  the  trade,  although 
some  waste  land  had  been  planted  for  cotton.  The  imports  m 
1865  were  valued  at  165,3882.,  the  exports  at  192,6322.,  among 
which  were  9882  hogsheads  of  sugar,  485  puncheons  of  rum,  4419 
puncheons  of  molasses,  and  11^224lbs.  of  cotton,  an  increase 
from  26,000lbs.  in  1864.  The  net  revenue  was  32,0162. ;  the  ex- 
penditure 43,6702.,  and  the  whole  of  the  public  debt,  including 
arreara  of  salaries,  was  54,8082.  A  new  extra-mural  cemetery  for 
St.  John's  had  been  voted  by  the  Legislature.  The  schools  had 
3328  children  on  their  lists,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only 
1908  ;  and  the  grants  to  the  schools  had  l^n  10602. 

ANTRIM  County,  Ireland.  In  E.  C,  vol.  i.,  cols.  388-92,  an 
accoimt  is  given  of  Uie  physical  features,  divisions,  to^vns,  occu- 
pations, &c.  of  Antrim  county.  The  present  notice  will  supply 
the  latest  available  statistics  and  a  few  additional  particulars. 

According  to  the  corrected  Ordnance  estimate,  the  area  of  the 
county  is  1164  square  miles,  or  745,177  acres,  of  which  503,288 
are  arable,  176,335  uncultivated,  10,358  in  plantations,  1908  in 
towns,  and  53,288  under  water,  a  portion  of  Lough  Neagh  being 
included  in  this  estimate.  The  population  in  1861  was  369,210, 
of  whom  173,889  were  males,  ana  195,321  females — being  an 
increase  of  16,946  since  1851 ;  but  the  Begistrar-General  esti- 
mates it  to  have  decreased  about  7000  between  1861  and  1866. 
In  1861,  there  were  in  the  county  274,392  Protestants,  and 
103,821  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
1861  was  65,334.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1864-5 
was  11,086.  Of  the  75,025  families  in  the  county,  19,694  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  20,722  in  manufactures,  34,609  in  other 
pursuits.  The  number  of  persons  returned  as  dependent  on 
agriculture — ^including  all  cottiers  and  farm-labourera,  with  their 
families — is  returned  at  209,983  ;  but  many  of  the  children  of 
such  persons  certainly  earn  a  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
manufeuitures.  The  staple  manufacture  is  the  spinning  of  flax 
and  cotton  yam  and  the  weaving  of  linen  and  cotton.  In  1862, 
there  were  47  flax  feu^tories  in  Antrim,  employing  19,026  persons, 
of  whom  13,567  were  females  ,*  and  since  that  year  the  linen 
trade  of  the  county  has  received  a  great  stimulus.  Cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  employed  639  persons  in  1862,  of  whom 
509  were  females.  Tne  number  of  purelv  agricultural  holdings 
in  the  county  in  1866-7  was  25,636,  of  wnich  only  1551  were  at 
502.  and  upwards,  while  10,835  were  under  102.,  and  3,255  under 
42.  The  average  value  of  the  holdings  was  about  202.,  the 
average  size  about  27|  acres.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
county  in  1866  showed  :  7713  acres  imder  crop  in  wheat ;  oats, 
81,016  acres ;  barley,  289  acres ;  beans  and  peas,  3705  acres ; 
potatoes,  53,661  acres ;  turnips,  8594  acres ;  mangel  wurzel,  beet, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and  other  green  crops,  1034  acres ; 
vetches  and  rape,  947  acres ;  flax,  27,929  acres ;  meadow  and 
clover  land,  68,592  acres — ^the  total  extent  imder  crops  in  1866 
being  253,625  acres ;  the  fiEdlow,  or  uncropped  arable  land,  only 
870  acres,  showing  a  very  satisfeustory  condition  of  agricultural 
industry.  The  number  of  Live  Stock,  in  1866,  was :  horses, 
30,340,  of  which  23,497  were  for  agricultural  purposes,  2852  for 
traffic  and  manu&ctures,  and  1372  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
with  1619  under  two  yeare  old.  The  cattle  numbered  145,518, 
of  which  63,708  were  milch  cows.  Sheep  were  70,735 ;  pign, 
65,964 — ^being  a  very  laige  increase  in  each  class  of  animals 
since  1865.  The  Grand  Jury  cess  for  local  taxation  in  1865 
was  68,9002.,  being  much  laxger  than  that  of  any  other  county 
in  Ireland.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  was  1,023,8572.  Antrim  is 
placed  in  connection  with  Dublin  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
countiy  generally  by  means  of  the  Ulster  and  Dublin  and 
Belfast  and  connected  railways,  and  with  Londonderry  jhd  other 
northern  and  north-western  parts  by  the  Londonderry  and  Cole- 
raine  line,  which  runs  through  the  counter.  The  Belfast  and 
northern  counties  line,  from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus  and  Lame, 
is  wholly  within  the  county. 

Towns  and  ViUages,  Belfast,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  the  coimty,  and  tne  pai'liamentaiy  boroughs 
of  Carrickfergus  and  Lisburn,  have  separate  articles  in  this 
supplement,  as  wdl  as  in  the  original  volumes.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  villages  noticed  in  the  English  Cyclopesdia,  whether 
uuiler  Antrim  or  in  separate  articles,  we  add  here  their  respective 
populations  in  1861,  with  such  further  particulars  as  may  be 
necessary.    The  following  are  the  towns : — Antrim,  population, 
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2138 ;  area,  188  acres.  Of  the  505  tenements  in  the  town,  316 
are  held  at  rents  of  41  or  under,  and  only  32  at  20{.  and 
upwards.  In  addition  to  the  linen  mannfactuie,  still  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  employment,  the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  paper 
manufeustures,  bleaching,  and  malting,  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  A  new  bank  has  been  recently  erected.  BaUycastU, 
pop.  1626.  Bally  dare,  pop.  230.  BaUymena,  area  457  acres, 
pop.  6774.  Of  the  1559  tenements  in  the  town,  920  are  valued 
at  41,  and  under,  and  163  at  202.  and  upwards.  The  linen  manu- 
&cture  is  the  chief  source  of  employment ;  the  annual  value  of 
brown  linens  made  here  exceeds,  it  is  said,  a  million  sterling. 
The  trading  facilities  have  been  much  extended  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  which 
has  a  station  here.  There  are  four  branch  banks  in  the  little 
town,  a  market-house  and  hotel.  Ballynumey,  on  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway;  area,  492  acres;  pop.  2599; 
has  still  a  small  linen  trade.  A  new  town  haU  was  ouilt  by 
subscription  in  1866.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Brought 
tihane,  nop.  865.  Bu^imUU,  pop.  1CH9.  Crumlin,  pop.  459. 
CtuhmaaU,  pop.  447.  GUnarm,  pop.  937.  Lame,  area,  301 
acres;  pop.  3113.  •  The  Northern  Counties  Railway  has  its 
northern  terminus  here.  The  town  has  been  much  improved, 
and  the  streets  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  now  seven  places  of 
worship,  and  a  model  agricultural  school,  A  new  masonic  hall 
was  erected  in  1867,  of  local  whinstone,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Kelly,  of  Belfast.  Portglenone,  pon.  833.  Portrush, 
pop.  1086  ;  is  connected  with  Belfast  and  Coleraine  by  railway, 
and  much  resorted  to  in  the  Summer  for  sea-bathing.  EandaU- 
town,  pop.  640 ;  is  a  station  on  the  Belfast  and  Cookstown  branch 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

The  following  are  the  villages,  described  E.  C.,voL  i,  col.  391, 
with  their  populations  in  1861 : — AhogUl,  pop  728 ;  Ballintoy, 
pop.  241 ;  BdUynure,  pop.  293 ;  Camlough,  pop^  482 ;  Connor, 
pop.  287. 

ARABIA.  The  Ml  of  the  Wahhabite'  power,  spoken  of  in  our 
previous  article  on  Arabia  [E.  C,  vol.  L,  col  421,  and  in 
BiOG.  Drv.,  voL  vL  coL  468,  imder  Wahhab]  was  only  temporaiy. 
The  energetic  measures  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  ensured  the  domi- 
nation of  Egypt  for  a  time.  He  had  utterly  destroyed  Deraiyah, 
and  removed  the  capital  to  Riadh ;  he  built  fortresses,  he  sunk 
wells  to  facilitate  interconmiunication,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  people  of  Nejd.  The  successors  of  Ibrahim, 
Ismael  and  Khalid,  pursued  a  very  different  course:  they 
neglected  their  defences  and  they  cruelly  oppressed  the  people. 
A  son  of  the  conquered  Abdallan,  named  xborkee,  had  escaped 
when  the  rest  of  nis  family  were  captured.  For  some  years  he 
remained  in  concealment  from  the  conqueror.  The  growing 
discontent  of  the  Nejdeans  against  their  tyrants  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  to  recover  the  tbxone  of  his  ancestors,  and  ne  made 
his  appearance  to  head  an  insurrection  commenced  in  Sede3rr, 
the  adjoining  province  to  Aridh,  in  which  the  capital  Riadh  is 
situated.  His  success  was  complete ;  the  whole  country  declared 
in  his  fiivour ;  the  towns  of  Ahsa  (or  Hahsa),  Yemamah,  and 
Hareek,  were  captured,  and  the  Egyptian  Pasna  fled.  Toorkee 
then  endeavoured  to  organise  a  regular  government ;  but  Hoseyn 
Pacha  was  sent  from  Egypt  against  him  with  a  powerful  army, 
which,  idter  advancing  and  taking  the  capital,  crumbled  away 
under  the  continual  attacks  of  their  foes,  the  fatigue  and  heat 
of  the  deserts  which  they  had  to  cross,  and  the  want  of  any 
further  support  from  the  Egyptian  government.  Delivered 
from  this  cuinger,  Toorkee  again  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establis^bment  of  order  in  his  dominions,  and  the  thorough  resto- 
ration of  the  Wahhabee  doctrines  in  all  parts  of  them.  Though 
despotic,  and  imposing  the  Wahhabite  creed  with  severity, 
unoer  him  his  subjects  enjoyed  peace  and  comparative  security, 
until  Ids  assassination  by  a  cousin  who  aspired  to  the  govern- 
ment but  who  was  speedily  subdued  by  Feizul,  the  son  of 
Toor&ee.  Egypt,  which  had  retained  possession  of  the  adjoining 
province  of  Kaseem,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  these  troubles, 
and  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Hoseyn.  An  army  under  Kourshid 
Pacha  advanced  rapidly  on  Riadh;  Feizul  had  to  fly,  and 
remain^  abroad  for  about  two  years.  Kourshid  thought  of 
governing  by  means  of  a  native  deputy,  and  appointed  for  the 
purpose  a  member  of  the  Saood  family.  He  nlled  his  office 
kindly ;  but,  on  the  re-appearance  of  Feizul,  he  quietly  made 
way  for  him,  whom,  no  douot,  he  thought  the  legitimate  occupant 
of  the  throne.  Kourshid,  however,  was  prompt  He  surroimded 
Riadh,  and  forced  Feizul  to  surrender.  JPeizul  was  impri- 
soned at  Kosseir  till  the  death  of  Kourshid,  when  Feizul 
escaped  from  durance,  was  welcomed  by  his  countrymen,  and 
the  Egyptian  army,  no  longer  reinforced  by  Abbas  who  had 
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succeeded  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Kaseem,  where  Kourshid  had  resided,  while  his  deputy  at 
Riadh  was  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Feizul  was  again 
the  undisputed  master  of  Nejd,  after  an  occupation,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  of  about  twenty-seven  years  by  the  Egyptian 
forces,  fixing  his  residence  at  Riadh,  which  has  now  twenty-two 
mosques,  destitute  of  minarets,  like  those  of  the  old  Deraiyah. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reinstated  the  Wahhabite  doctrine  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  Feizul  turned  his  attention  to  the 
extension  of  his  dominions.  His  eldest  soon,  AMallah,  described 
by  Mr.  Palgrave  as  skilful  and  valiant,  but "  proud,  immoral, 
treacherous,  and  cruel,"  first  subdued  the  Ajman  Bedouins,  and 
then  conquered  Ahsa.  Shamar  had  been  acquired  by  an  adhe- 
rent of  f^izul's,  who,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  managed  to  leave 
the  district  to  his  son  Tekal,  who  owns  a  nominal  subjection  to 
but  is  practically  independent  of  FeizuL  Kaseem  nad  been 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Feizul,  but  preserved  its 
local  privileges,  which,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  resolved  to 
abrogate.  Abdallah,  his  son,  was  his  instrument.  A  part  sub- 
mitted without  a  contest,  but  one  important  town,  Oneyzah, 
stood  out,  and  was  not  reduced  till  1863.  Oman,  also,  had 
become  a  tributary,  in  which,  however,  the  Nedjean  monarch 
has  little  real  authority. 

Mr.  Palgrave  gives  Feizul  the  character  of  a  despotic  tyrant, 
who  has  imposed  his  fimatical  faith  on  his  subjects  throughout 
his  dominions,  especially  at  Itiadh  and  a  few  other  places, 
making  them  frequently  discontented  hypocrites;  but  Lieut- 
CoL  LewiB  Pelly,  the  JBritish  resident  at  Bushire,  who  visited 
Riadh  in  1865,  while  confirming  Mr.  Palgrave  as  to  the  into- 
lerance of  the  Wahhabees  in  their  sectarian  fedth,  says  he  found 
him  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chiefs  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  Asia — a  man  of  exceeding  dignity^  self-confidence,  and  repose." 
It  is  at  least  certain,  even  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  narrative,  that 
the  country  under  his  dominion  has  made  great  advances  in 
physical  prosperity  during  his  long  reign.  The  inhabitants  cul- 
tivate more  freely,  and  the  towns  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  joume^r  has  added  but  little  of  importance 
to  the  geography  of  Arabia,  or  even  of  Nejd,  to  which  he  claims 
to  have  contributed  much  novelty.  From  the  circumstances  of 
disguise  under  which  he  travelled,  he  was  unable  to  use  instru- 
ments in  fixing  the  position  of  any  of  the  places  he'  visited,  or 
even  of  making  many  detailed  observations.  The  Wadi  Djouf, 
however,  is  a  valley  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  ana 
about  twelve  in  width,  with  about  90,000  inhabitants,  which  has 
been  less  known  in  detail  than  most  others,  and  he  thus  describes 
it : — "  The  gardens  of  the  Djouf  are  much  celebrated  in  this  part 
of  the  East,  and  justly  so.  They  are  of  a  productiveness  and 
variety  .uwirior  to  those  of  Djebel  Shomer  [we  give  the  writer's 
spelling  throughout]  or  of  Upper  Nejed,  and  far  b^ond  what- 
ever the  Hedjaz  audits  neighbourhooa  can  offer.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  southward  course,  we  found  the  date-palm  a 
main  object  of  cultivation ;  and  if  its  produce  be  far  inferior  to 
that  of  tne  same  tree  in  Nejed  and  Hasa,  it  is  far,  very  far,  above 
whatever  Egypt,  Africa,  or  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  irom  Bagdad 
to  Basra,  can  snow.  However,  the  palm  is  by  no  means  alone  here. 
The  apricot  and  the  peach,  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine,  abound 
througnout  these  orchards,  and  their  fruit  surpasses  in  copiousness 
and  flavour  that  supplied  by  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  or  the  hills 
of  Syria  and  Palestme.  In  the  intervals  between  the  trees,  or  in 
the  fields  beyond,  com,  leguminous  plants,  gourds,  melons,  etc., 
etc.,  are  widely  cultivated.  Here,  too,  for  the  last  time,  the  tra- 
veller bound  lOT  the  interior  sees  the  irrigation  indispensable  to 
all  growth  and  tillage  in  this  droughty  climate  kept  up  by  run- 
ning streams  of  clear  water,  whereas  in  the  Neied  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood it  has  to  be  laboriously  procured  from  weUs  and 
cisterns."  He  speaks  as  favourably  also  of  the  well-proportioned 
figures,  ''toleramy  fedr  complexions,"  and  general  intelligence  of 
the  inhabitants, 

A  part  of  the  country  has  also  been  described  by  Colonel 
Pelly,  who  landed  in  Feluruary,  1865,  at  Eoweit,  on  the  Persian 
Quit.  The  party  travelled  with  camels,  used  no  disguise,  and 
met  with  no  opposition.  They  left  Koweit  on  the  18th,  proceed- 
ing due  south,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  reached  Malah,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  petty  chieftainship  of  Koweit,  and  entered 
on  the  boundless  but  slightly  undulating  deseit  plains  of  the 
Wahhabite  territories,  from  this  point  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
road,  but  "  being  spring,  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  were  at  their 
best,  and  just  simdent  to  give  a  sHght  jjlow  of  green."  There 
was,  however,  no  water,  and  thence  to  Nejd  proper,  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  about  300  miles  nearly  due  south^  only  one  set  of  per- 
I  manent  wells,  and  no  fixed  human  hA]i>itation.    At  Legait,  a  road 
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Lranches  off  S.S.W.  to  Zolfy,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Sedeyr,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Towaij  nuge  of  hills.  On  the  Slst  they 
came  to  a  semicircle  of  sulphur  nills.  called  Shug.  Passing 
through  Warreah  they  arrived  at  the  hills  of  Samaan,  "  a  region 
of  confused  earth-mounds  and  low-topped  sandstone  hills,  with 
intermediate  scourings  from  the  winter  rain-water,  along  broad, 
winding,  flat-bottomed  valleys."  This  range  extends  to  near 
Sooke-i-Shook,  on  the  Euphrates,  but  in  its  northern  portion  is 
called  Hajar.  On  the  24th  they  reached  the  wells  at  Wubra, 
where,  within  a  space  of  400  yards  sc[uare,  there  are  100  wells, 
mostly  out  of  repair,  and  the  water  with  one  exception  brackish. 
They  had  crossed  the  Samaan  range  on  the  26th,  ana  after  passing  a 
gentle  slope  of  luuxl  pebbly  ground,  "  the  sand-hills  of  the  Dalma 
rose  with  the  distinctness  and  sharpness  of  outline  of  a  glaring 
waU."  The  first  ridge  was  about  100  feet  high,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  wide,  sprinkled  with  veagetation.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  plain  of  some  miles  in  width,  oi  a  hard  soil,  apparently 
resting  on  rock.  There  were  seven  of  these  ridges,  some  of  them 
miles  m  breadth,  none  more  than  300  feet  in  neight  above  the 
intervening  plains,  which  vary  in  breadth  from  nve  to  twelve 
miles.  This  sandy  desert  extends,  according  to  Pal^ave,  through 
more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  six  of  longitude,  between 
the  territories  of  Oman  on  the  east,  Hadramant  on  the  south,  and 
the  Nejdean  dominions  on  the  north  and  west,  throwing  out 
arms  between  Hedjaz  and  the  Wahhabites,  and  in  still  narrower 
slips  between  some  of  the  provinces  of  Nejd,  as  that  between 
Woshem  and  Kaseem.  Colonel  Felly  saw  few  animals,  except  an 
abundance  of  lizards  and  snakes.  On  March  1st  the  party  reached 
Uie  wdls  of  Ormahiah,  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  where  were  some 
mimosa  trees,  the  first  trees  with  one  exception  they  had  met 
with  since  leaving  Koweit.  Before  them  lay  the  Temammah 
range  of  hills,  wmch  form  the  water-shed  of  the  river  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  streams  to  the  eastward  losing  themselves  in 
the  Dahna,  and  those  to  the  west  in  a  long  ridge  of  sand  on  the 
west  of  Ormahiah.  Crossing  the  Temammah  raujge  and  its  outlying 
sand  ridge,  they  bore  away  westerly  from  Riadh,  wishing  first 
to  visit  Seaeyr,  passing  over  the  x>lain  of  Shaab,  and  the  Aridh 
hills  to  Uie  plain  of  Mehmeel,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Towaij 
range.  The  whole  country  hence,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  is 
an  elevated  ^lain,  with  the  ranees  of  the  Djebel  Shamar  and  the 
Djebel  Towaij,  the  first  a  double  range  running  from  north-west 
to  south-east ;  the  second  from  about  lat.  22°  S.,  long.  41^  30'  E., 
to  Riadh,  in  the  like  direction,  when  the  hills  turn  nearly  north 
bv  west,  to  2S°20'S.  lat,  46'' SO' E.  long.  The  hi^est  pomts  rise 
about  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  mountains  are  in 
general  of  granite  and  limestone.  The  Djebel  Shamar  are  not 
above  700  feet  in  height  and  are  composed  of  black  granite  with 
some  basalt  The  Mehmeel  plain  is  cultivated  and  contains 
several  townships.  The  party  next  traversed  the  Aridh  hills  to 
Sedeyr,  "a  cheerful,  neat  looking  town,  embosomed  in  date- 
groves,  with  many  wells  for  purposes  of  irrigation,"  and  there  is 
a  column  of  elegant  proportions,  inscribed  on  its  lower  portion 
with  two  Qreek  crosses,  which  Colonel  Pelly  had  come  out  of  his 
wav  to  visit,  but  of  wmch  no  one  knows  tne  >history.  Leaving 
Sedevr  they  recrossed  the  Aridh  hills,  proceeding  eastward  to 
Riadh,  passing  through  Wadi  Hanifah,  which  is  a  ravine 
rather  than  a  valley^and  the  ruins  of  Deraivah,  and  arrived  at 
Riadh  on  March  2.  Mere  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  has  deter- 
mined its  latitude  to  be  in  24°  38'  34"^  S.,  and  in  46°  41'  48''  E. 
long.  He  confirms  Mr.  Palgrave  as  to  the  despotic  character  of 
Feizul's  government,  who  is,  he  says,  more  properly  styled 
Imaum,  as  he  is  the  ^iritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  oi  the 
country ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  agree  with  him  as  to  his 
personal  character;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  his  prime  minister  and  confidential  agent  the  son 
of  a  Georgian  slave  bv  a  negro,  though  Mr.  Pal^^ve  hints  that 
he  may  in  reality  be  the  son  of  Fei^  himself.  Colonel  Pelly 
says  of  him : — "  He  stole  everything  he  coidd  lay  his  hands  on. 
The  interpreter's  buttons  and  neckcloth  were  the  first  things  he 
coveted;  but  not  content  with  them,  he  stole  the  Colonel's 
cheroots  and  smoked  them  in  his  presence,  and  that  in  a  country 
where  it  is  death  to  be  caught  smoJdng  tobacco."  llie  total  absti- 
nencefromsmoking  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  articles, 
and  smoking  the  most  unpardonable  offence,  in  tne  Wahhabean 
religious  code ;  jet  all  asree  that  secretly  it  is  generally  preva- 
lent Feizul  is  since  deaa,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Abaallah. 
Colonel  PeUy  returned  by  Okair  and  Bahrein,  possmg  through 
Ahsa,  of  which  the  principal  place  is  Hufu,  inlat  26°  20'  56*. 
S.,  and  long.  48°  40'  50^.  In  reaching  this  the  same  ridges  and 
plains  were  crossed  as  in  their  former  journey.  Ahsa.  of  which 
Mr.  Palgrave  speaks  highly,  ia  described  by  Colonel  Pelly  as 


"an  oasis  of  from  20  to  30  miles  in  length,  by  12  in  widths 
abundantly  watered  by  fresh-water  springs,  which  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  pour  themselves  in  copious  streams  among  exten- 
sive grass-plats,  orchards,  and  date-groves."    It  is,  he  says,  "the 


Mr.  Palgrave  gives  the  following  rough  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Nejd  : — 

Aridh 110,000 

Yemamah     .        .        .       .        ,        .       .        .    .  140,000 

Hareek 4^,000 

Aflaj 14,000 

Wadj  Dowaair 100,000 

Seleset 30,000 

Woshem 80,000 

Sedeyr 140,000 

Kaaeem 300,000 

Ahsa 160,000 

Kateef 100,000 

Total       .       .  1,219,000 

with  about  76^500  Bedouins,  only  half  subjected,  but  kept  in 
restraint  by  Feizul's  domination.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Imaum 
is  reckoned  at  about  100,000^,  but  he  has  the  power  of  calling 
out  any  part  of  the  military  muster  without  much  expense,  as 
each  province  has  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  in  the 
whole  amounting  to  47^300  men.  Djebel  Shamar,  wiiich  is 
reckoned  a  dependency,  Tekal  being  only  denominated  a  viceroy, 
contains  the  provinces  of—* 

Djebel  Shamar 162,000 

Diouf  (or  Jof) 40,000 

Kheybar 2d,000 

Upper  Kaseem 35,000 

Teymah 12,000 

Total       .  .  274,000 

with  about  166,000  Bedouins  subject  to  his  sway.  The  military 
muster  from  the  settled  populations  is  14,000,  from  the  Bedouins 
16,000.  The  capital  of  Diebel  Shamar  is  Hayel,  a  large  town 
growing  into  commercial  importance. 

ABBBOATH,  or  ABEBBBOTHWICE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
a  roya\,  municipal  and  parliamentm*  burgh  and  shipping  port,  is 
described  under  Aberbrothwick,  E.  C.,  voL  L  col.  6.  It  contributes, 
with  Brechin^  FoifEir,'and  Montrose  in  Forfarshire,  and  Inver- 
bervie, in  Eoncardineshire,  to  fozm  the  Montrose  District  of 
Bui^hs,  which  returns  one  memlx^  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861,  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Arbroa^  contained  1914 
inhabited  houses,  and  17,593  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  107  since 
1861.  The  registered  electors  in  1866-67  were  708.  The  male 
occupants  of  houses  imder  lOL  (who  have  paid  their  rates)  2362. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property  is  43,9852.  The  population  of 
the  royal  burgh,  in  1861,  was  8143,  a  decrease  of  162  since  1851. 
The  manufacture  of  brown  linens  and  canvas  has  increased. 
There  are  bleaching  works  and  spinning  mills.  The  exports  and 
imports  are  little  altered  in  character,  but  have  somewhat  de- 
creased in  extent  The  harbour,  as  inmroved,  has  9  feet  of  water 
at  neap,  and  15  feet  at  spring  tides.  It  is  protected  by  a  breiik- 
water,  and  a  signal  tower  communicates  with  the  ISell  Rock 
lighthouse.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  regis- 
tered at  the  port  of  Arbroath  80  sailing-vessels  of  12,188  tons 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  1866  were,  inwards,  467  British  vessels 
of  37,205  tons,  and  20  foreign  vessels  of  2773  tons  :  outwazds, 
246  British  vessels  of  18,195  tons.  The  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1866  was  14,4272.,  a  decrease  of 
1,1572.,  chiefly  on  tea  and  tobacco.  Some  new  buildings  have 
be^i  erected,  one  of  the  latest  being  a  United  Presbyterian 
chapel  for  800  persons,  designed  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  1867. 

ABGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  A  record  of  the  intes- 
tine struggles  in  which  this  xepublic  has  been  involved  almost 
continuously  &om  its  first  foimation,  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
added  to  our  previous  accounts  under  the  heads  of  ARaSNTiNX 
Confederation  and  Buenos  Atbes.  In  1853,  Uiquiza  had 
expelled  Rosas,  become  President  of  Entre  Rios  in  his  place,  and 
was  besieging  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  rule.  The  siege  was  raised,  but  the  difficulties 
were  not  settled ;  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent^  and 
promul^ted  a  new  constitution  in  1854  Urquiza^  to  fetter  the 
navigation  of  the  vast  rivers  that  traversed  the  countiy,  levied 
differential  duties  on  vessels  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  all  at? 
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texnpts  at  reconciliation  were  repulsed  by  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
maintained  its  isolation  through  many  disputes  and  some  hosti- 
lities, for  the  next  four  years.  In  1869,  tne  President  Urouiza 
declaim  all  the  inland  ports  closed  against  commerce,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  new  state.  On  October  13th,  the  fleets 
engaged  on  the  Plata,  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  retreat,  and 
ten  days  later  the  two  armies,  each  amounting  to  about  10,000 
men,  met  at  Cepeda,  where  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
utterly  routed.  Urquiza  advanced  on  the  city,  and  then,  by  the 
aid  of  the  English  and  French  consuls,  a  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
dated  November  11th,  1859,  by  which  Buenos  Ayres  re-entered 
the  Confederation ;  its  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  it  was  to 
retain  all  its  revenues,  except  the  customs  duties,  which  were  to 
go  into  the  general  treasuiy.  Deputies  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
next  congress,  in  which  those  articles  of  the  constitution  which 
were  objectionable  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  a  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to  be 
taken.  The  deputies  were  elected  on  January  Ist,  1860,  and 
though  the  majority  of  them  were  separatists,  the  constitution 
was  reformed  to  meet  their  views,  and  in  October  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  it  was  taken  by  all  the  provinces.  While  these 
matters  were  in  discussion,  the  period  of  the  Presidency  of 
Urquiza  had  exnired,  and,  in  March,  he  was  replaced  by  San- 
tiago Derqm,  wno  had  been  minister  for  home  affairs  under 
Urq^uiza.  But  Buenos  Ayres  was  restless  under  this  enforced 
subjection,  and  towards  the  end  of  1860,  a  new  cause  of  disunion 
arose.  Her  deputies  sent  to  the  congress  were  excluded  on 
account  of  their  election  not  having  been  made  in  conformity 
with  the  federal  laws.  The  war  again  commenced.  Buenos 
Ayrea  had  evidently  been  pie{>arin^  for  it,  and  Don  Bartolomeo 
Autre,  its  governor,  showed  himself  an  able  general.  He  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  into  the  province  of  Santa  F^,  and  on 
September  17th,  1861,  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
federal  army  at  Pavona,  though  commanded  by  Ur(][uiza,  and 
numbering  15,000  men.  The  effect  was  decisive ;  Mitre  pursued 
his  advantage  with  rapidity,  took  possession  of  Rosario,  the  capital 
of  Santa  Fe  ;  detachments  from  nis  army  were  sent  to  the  other 
provinces,  which  willingly  submitted ;  Urjjuiza  tlirew  up  his 
commission  of  captain-general ;  and  Derqui  resigned  his  Presi- 
dency. In  a  short  time  all  the  provinces  had  sent  in  their 
adherence,  except  Entre  Rios,  where  Urquiza,  with  some  force, 
had  placed  himself  on  the  defensive.  Mitre,  wisely  unwilling 
to  dnve  a  brave  adversary  to  desperation,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  him,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Congress 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  by  which  Entre  Kios  was  to  join  the 
newly-constituted  Confederation,  with  Urnuiza  for  its  governor. 
Buenos  Ayres  having  become  the  head  of  tne  confederation,  with 
her  chief  town  as  tne  capital,  was  not  unwilling  to  be  liberal 
towards  the  other  provinces.  A  congress  was  summoned,  by 
which  Mitre  was  named  President,  and  other  measures  were 
adopted  in  hopes  of  conciliating  all  parties.  One  subject  of  dis- 
pute among  the  states  was  the  situation  of  the  capital,  Buenos 
Ayres  city  oeing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  state. 

In  1862,  Mitre  was  again  elected  President  for  four  years,  but 
his  government  was  disturbed  by  insurrections.  The  ihost  im- 
portant was  that  led  by  General  Penalosa,  who  for  nearly  two 
years  held  the  provinces  of  Catamarca,  San  Juan,  and  Cordova, 
and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cordova,  which 
has  a  population  of  25,000  souls,  endeavoured  to  institute  a 
government,  offering  the  post  of  commander  of  the  forces  to 
Urqxdza,  who  instantly  refused.  This  ruined  the  cause  of  Pena- 
losa; who,  beaten  in  several  encounters  by  the  government 
troops,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1863  and  shot.  Another  attempt 
at  a  rising  was  made  in  Entre  Rios,  the  insurgents  using  the 
name  of  Urquiza ;  who,  however,  promptly  wrote  to  Mitre^  dis- 
avowing any  partici^tion  in  the  movement,  and  announcing 
that  he  had  caused  its  leaders  to  be  arrested.  On  May  5th, 
1863,  when  the  National  Congress  resumed  its  sitting,  President 
Mitre  in  his  address  detailed  the  progress  of  the  previous  years, 
which  he  described  as  being  satu^actoiy.  Unforttmately,  fn  the 
flame  year,  the  complications  began  with  Uruguay,  which  by 
degrees  led  to  a  war,  not  vet  terminated.  General  Venancio 
Flores  had  been  in  insurrection  against  the  government  of  Uru- 
guay fix)m  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he  had  received  some 
support  from  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  republic,  while  Paraguay 
interfered  in  favour  of  the  actual  president,  Don  A.  Aiguirre, 
and  endeavoured  to  promote  a  jjacification.  Ministers  from 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  sent  to  Montevideo,  but  the  ne^ 
tiation  failed.  The  ports  of  Uruguay  were  blockaded  by  tne 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  fleets,  ana  Montevideo  was  itself 
besieged  in  January,  1865,  by  Flores,  aided  by  the  allied  squad- 


rons, while  an  incursion  was  made  by  the  Uruguayans  on  the 
Brazilian  territory,  which  did  much  damage,  but  produced  no 

Sermanent  effect.  On  February  20th,  Montevideo  was  surren- 
ered,  Flores  assumed  the  Presidency,  having  been  elected  by 
his  party  in  March,  1864,  and  the  town  was  occupied  by  Brazilian 
troops.  On  March  13,  1865,  President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  ad- 
dressing his  senators  and  deputies,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Brazil  and  the  Aicentines,  as  justifying  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  uiem,  and  he  was  at  once  nominated  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  lEarly  in  April,  he  suddenly  invaded  the 
adjoining  Brazilian  territory,  with  8000  men,  taking  possession, 
with  little  resistance,  of  Coimbra,  Albuquerque,  Caramba,  San 
Lorenzo,  Dorados,  Miranda,  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Matto 
Qrosso.  He  had  been  long  organising  his  army  and  fleet, 
and  was  now  said  to  have  60,000  men  under  arms,  with  a 
fleet  of  21  steamers,  3  brigs  of  war,  and  a  number  of  flat 
boats,  each  canying  an  Armstrong  80-pounder.  The  fort  of 
Humayitd,  which  commands  the  Paraguay  river,  on  the  way  to 
Assuncion,  was  fortified,  furnished  with  120  guns  of  large  calibre, 
manned  with  8000  troops,  and  the  river  below  it  spiked,  so  as  to 

Ereyent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy'B  ships.  Lopez  haa  also  declared 
is  intention  of  crossing  the  Argentine  provmce  of  Corrientes  to 
attack  the  Brazilian  province  of  San  Pedro,  and  as  Mitre  refused 
hifl  consent,  wishing  to  remain  neutral,  Lopez  in  April,  with 
a  fleet  and  army,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Cforrientes  and 
2  Argentine  war-steamere  lying  there,  and  set  up  a  provisional 
government.  On  April  16th,  President  Mitre  pubhcly  aimounced 
the  commencement  of  war,  summoned  his  countrymen  to  ener- 
getic efforts,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  in  a  state  of  siege.    In 
a  few  days,  15  Brazilian  war-steamers  were  on  tieir  way  to  the 
Paraguay,  and  General  Urquiza,  with  5000  troops  from  Entre 
Rios,  was  commissioned  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  the  province 
of  Corrientes.    The  war  was  at  once  popular  in  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
crowd  assembled  before  the  Presidenrs  residence,  crying,  "  Death 
to  the  Paraguayans,"  when  Mitre  addressed  them  thus  : — "  Fel- 
low Citizens, — I  do  not  like  such  noisy  demonstrations.    I  prefer 
working  to  talking  or  shouting.    Go  to  your  homes,  get  ready  to 
be  mustered  in  the  barracks  within  24  hours,  on  march  in  15 
days,  and  within  the  walls  ot  Assuncion  in  3  months."    Troops 
fi-om  all  the  provinces  were  at  once  assembled  and  forwarded  to 
Corrientes,  there  to  be   commanded  by  Urquiza.    Treaties  of 
alliance  and  active  co-operation  were  entered  into  with  Brazil  and 
Uruguay ;  but  for  some  time,  while  the  Paraguayans  were  extend- 
ing themselves  over  Corrientes  and  Matto  urosso,  the  allied 
forces,  assembling  by  demes,  were  ordered  by  no  means  to  risk 
a  battle  until  sufficiently  strengthened ;  but,  by  retreating,  to 
draw  the  enemy  away  from  their  resources.    In  June  the  Bra- 
zilian squadron  ascended  the  Paraguay,  as  high  as  Corrientes, 
and  with  a  small  Argentine  land  force,  after  a  sharp  fight,  drove 
the  garrison  out  of  it ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Paraguayan 
army,  found  it  advisable  to  evacuate  it  the  next  day,  and  wimdraw 
to  their  former  positions  lower  down  the  river.    On  June  11th, 
the  Paraguayan  fleet  came  down  the  Parand,  attacked  the  Bra- 
zilian gun-boats,  supported  by  artillery  on  land,  but  after  a  severe 
contest  were  defeated  :  only  3  of  their  steam-vessels  escaped 
destruction  out   of  8,    and  5   of    their    heavily-armed   gun- 
boats were  takeiL    Tlieir  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  reached 
nearly  2000,  that  of   the   Brazilians  was    about  300,  and    1 
steamer  which  ran  aground.    On  June  15th,  the  Paraguayans 
having  crossed  the  Uru^ay,  took  and  sacked  San  Borjo,  in  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  del  Sul,  and  on  July  11th,  the 
town  of  Itaquy.    On  the  23rd,  Urquiza  visited  Mitre  at  Con- 
cordia, where  the  main  Argentine  army  was  assembled,  consist- 
ing of   about  20,000  men,  to  concert  their  measures.    Lopez 
was  at  Corrientes  with  30,000,  but  Urquiza's  force  had  reached 
the  frontier  of  Corrientes  with  4000  of  the  troops  of  Entre  Rios, 
and  General  Flores  was  rapidly  advancing  to  join  him.    While 
Urquiza  was  with  Mitre  his  contingent  disbanded  themselves, 
ana  returned  to  their  homes.    The  Paraguayans  continued  their 
successes  in  Corrientes,  of  which  they  possessed  now  nearly  tiie 
whole,  and  they  also  took  Uruguayana  on  the  Rio  Grande.    The 
aspect  of  affairs  began  now  to  change.    Flores  had  joined  Pau- 
nero  on  August  13th,  their  forces  amounting  to  9000  men,  and 
they  succeeded  in  sui^risin^  3000  Paraguayans,  cut  off  by  the 
Uruguay,  on  which  a  Brazilian  squadron  had  moved,  from  7000 
of  their  fellows  who  were  in   possession    of  Uruguayana,  on 
the  opposite  side.    The  attack  began  at  II  a.  m.  of  the  l7th,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  1200  of  the  Paraguayans  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  1700  made  prisoners,  with  their  general ;  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  only  250.    This  is  the  battle  of  Yatay.    The 
7000  in  Uruguyana  were  thus  cut  off  from  their  base,  and  were 
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sunounded  by  20,000  men.  Wet  weather  delayed  the  move- 
ments, but  the  allies  continued  to  advance  ;  they  recovered  the 
town  of  Corrientes,  and  bv  November  the  PaFaguayans  had 
evacuated  the  territory  of  the  Yalle  Corrientes.  On  December 
23rd,  the  allied  armies,  numbering  35,000  men,  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Paraguay  at  Paro  de  Patria. 

Both  armies  remained  in  this  position ;  the  allies  preparing 
boats  and  other  means  of  transport  across  the  Parand,  here 
1200  yards  wide,  with  an  island  in  the  centre,  which,  with  the 
bank,  the  Paraguayans  were  busy  in  strengthening  with  batteries 
and  other  means  of  defence;  and  both  armies  suffering  from 
sickness.  On  January  31st  and  February  Ist,  and  again  a  few  days 
later,  actions  occurred  without  any  material  re»5ult.  In  the  first 
an  attack  of  the  Paraguayans  was  repulsed ;  in  the  second  the 
losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides,  but  effected  no  change  of 
position.  The  Brazilian  fleet  was  lying  a  little  above  the  to\ni 
of  Corrientes,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the  river  to  cany  up  their 
laiger  vessels.  This  did  not  happen  till  March  17th,  1866,  when 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  up  the  Parand,  the 
iron-dads  passing  above  the  defences,  and  receiving  the  shot 
from  the  batteries  without  returning  it.  On  April  16tk  a  landing 
wrs  effected  by  the  allies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Parana^ 
and  on  the  ifth  the  Paraguayans  were  defeated,  compelled  to 
abandon  their  batteries  on  the  river,  the  fort  of  Itapini,  to  bum 
their  camp,  and  to  retreat  toward  the  still  stronger  position  oi 
Humayitd.  But  the  defence  of  the  Paraguayans  continued 
vigorous.  On  May  2nd  about  6000  of  them  attacked  the  advanced 
ffiurd  of  the  alhes  in  a  jun£[le,  which  was  driven  back,  till 
General  Osorio  with  the  Brazilians  advanced  to  their  support; 
he  was  followed  by  the  Argentines ;  and  the  enemy  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  some  guns  and  many  prisoners.  Still  every 
mile  was  defended.  For  two  days  the  allies  were  only  able  to 
advance  a  league,  and  were  forced  to  encamp  in  an  imhealthy 
swamp,  where  malaria  was  so  destructive  that  m  a  few  days  from 
4000  to  5000  men  were  prostrated  by  fever.  On  May  24th  the 
Paraguayans,  20,000  stroiijg,  again  attacked  them;  the  allied 
forces  numbering  40,000,  including  the  sick.  The  battle  of 
Estero  Bellaco  lasted  for  four  hours,  fought  with  murderous 
obstinacy,  and  then  both  armies  retreated  to  their  camps.  The 
fleet  attempted  to  ascend  the  river,  in  order  to  attack  Humayitd, 
toward  which  the  Paraguayans  had  been  slowlv  driven,  but 
Lopez  had  formed  a  stockade,  sunk  a  lam:  vessel,  and  fortified 
the  banks,  at  Curupaiti^  some  miles  beloW|  which  effectually 
stopped  its  progress.  Sickness  and  the  want  of  supplies  pre- 
vented active  operations  for  some  time,  but  on  July  16th  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Paragnavans  were  unsuccessfully  attacked, 
and  on  the  18th  another  attack,  which  at  first  appeared  to  give 
tbe  allies  some  advantage,  ended  fatally,  they  bemg  driven  back 
to  their  entrenchments  with  the  loss  of  280  officers,  8000  men, 
and  a  laige  quantity  oi  maUrid, 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  authority  for  these  state- 
ments is  derived  chiefly  through  Brazilian^  or  Argentine 
channels,  for  Lopez  admits  of  no  journals  in  his  territory,  and 
no  special  correspondent  with  his  aimy.  The  losses  ana  the 
reverses,  therefore,  which  are  admitted  by  the  allies  are  not 
likely  to  be  exaggerated,  whatever  may  bie  the  case  with  the 
successes.  The  omv  test  we  have  is  the  position  of  the  armies. 
We  have  seen  the  better  oi^anised  Paraguayans  at  first  rapidly 
advancing  upon  the  territones  of  their  adversaries ;  then  as  the 
allies  slowly  gathered  together  their  forces  in  superior  numbers 
to  the  Paraguayans,  the  latter,  notwithstanding  proof  of  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  excellent  discipline,  were  gradually  expelled 
from  their  conquests  and  reduced  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
country. .  Both  armies  suffered  greatly  from  sickness.  President 
Mitre  made  great  efforts  to  remforce  the  Argentine  contingent 
with  men  and  horses.  In  June  or  July  the  Baron  de  Porto 
Alegro  brought  a  reinforcement  of  Brazilian  corps  numbering 
7000  or  8000  men;  but  the  contingent  under  Flores  from 
Uruguay  had  greatly  diminished. 

In  August  Lopez  made  overtures  for  peace,  and  for  the  purpose 
held  a  conference  with  General  Mitre,  the  Brazilian  commander 
refusing  to  join  in  it  What  were  the  proposals  of  Lopez  is  not 
kno^vn,  but  whatever  they  were,  they  were  not  accepted.  The 
object  of  the  war  had  been  stated  unofficially  to  be  the  deposition 
of  Lopez,  and  a  modification  of  the  constitution  of  Paraguay. 
In  Jiuy,  1866,  Peru,  Chili,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  protested  bv 
their  ministers  at  Buenos  Ayres  against  this  interference  with 
the  independence  of  Paraguay,  but  the  Argentine  government 
declined  to  enter  into  the  subject,  as  the  treaty  was  a  secret  one, 
and  no  act  had  been  performed  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
its  independence  was  threatened.    Yet  General  Mitre  announced 


that  no  proposal  could   be  entertained  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the  Brazilian  forces 
under  Porto  Alegro  began  to  move  up  the  Parafpiay  in  order 
to  make  a  lodgment  on  Lopez's  flank.  Earlv  m  September 
these  troops  were  embarked  at  Itapim,  and  aided  by  tne  fleet, 
landed  on  the  Paraguavan  bank,  whence  they  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  Curupaiti.  About  half-way,  however,  they  encountered 
a  small  fort,*  surrounded  by  an  immense  fosse,  named  Cumzu, 
which  launched  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  advancing  foes.  Not- 
withstanding the  bravery  of  the  defence  the  Brazilians  forced 
their  wav  in;  but  the  place  was  mined,  and  the  Paraguayan 
conmiander,  with  his  own  hand,  fired  the  train,  inflicting  great 
loss  on  the  BrazilianB,  while  every  Paraguayan  perished.  Tbe 
Brazilian  fleet  had  at  the  same  time  been  bombarding  the  fori ; 
one  ship  was  blown  up  and  sunk  bv  a  torpedo,  another  went  to 
pieces  from  the  shock  of  the  discnaige  of  its  own  immense 
mortar,  and  several  others  had  their  iron  sides  riddled  by  the 
pointed  steel  shot  from  the  little  fort  Great  as  ma^^  have  been 
the  loss,  it  enabled  the  allies  to  improve  their  position,  and  on 
September  10th  General  Mitre,  with  the  creater  portion  of  the 
arm^  left  the  swamp  of  Estero  Bellaco.  On  September  22nd  the 
alliea  annies,  aided!^  by  the  fleet,  made  their  joint  attack  on 
Curupaiti,  of  which  Lopez  had  greatly  strengthened  the  garrison. 
After  several  hours'  nard  fignting,  during  which  3  of  the 
iron-dads  were  wholly  disabl^  and  others  iniured,  the  allied 
force  were  compelled  to  retire  with  ^reat  loss.  Thus  after  a  war 
of  some  eighteen  months,  the  combmed  force  ol  the  three  great 
powers  had  been  able  to  make  scarcely  any  advance  on  the  soil 
of  the  little  state,  and  Humayitd  and  Assundon  seemed  as  fai 
off  as  ever. 

The  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Curupaiti  sowed  diasendon  amon^ 
them.  In  September  General  Flores  left  the  anny  and  returned 
to  Montevideo;  while  Mitre  evacuated  Curuzu,  and  with  the 
army  retired  to  Tuyutu;  the  Brazilian  navy  being  left  in 
October  unsupported,  watching  Curuzu.  In  October  the  Para- 
guayans became  the  assailants,  and  bombarded  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Brazilians,  without,  however,  forcing  them  to  leave 
it ;  and  both  armies  continued  to  hold  the  same  relative  positions 
to  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  envoy  of  the  United 
States  had,  in  March,  1867,  ineffectually  offered  bis  mediation 
to  all  the  hostile  powers.  It  was  accepted  by  Para^noay,  but 
rejected  by  BrazU  and  her  allies.  Early  in  the  year  the  allied 
anny  was  reinforced,  a  small  part  of  Uiem  being  armed  with 
needle-guns,  and  on  January  8th  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Para- 
guayan positions,  resulting  in  nothing  but  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides,  and  the  damaging  of  two  of  the  Brazilian  iron-clads.  In 
February  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan,  which,  although  not  very  important,  occadoned 
the  withdrawal  of  about  4000  of  the  Argentme  troops,  and  to 
some  extent  paralysed  the  action  of  the  allied  army.  In  June 
Curupdti  was  agdn  bombarded,  while  the  allied  camp  at 
Curuzu  was  flooded  by  the  rise  of  Uie  river;  and  the  troops 
removed  to  the  main  body  at  Tuyutu.  As  all  attempts  to 
ascend  the  river,  to  subdue  Curupaiti  and  Humayitd  had  uiled, 
a  new  expedition  was  organised  under  General  Osorio,  to  cross 
the  upper  Parand,  from  Bio  Grande,  to  be  joined  at  Candelaria 
by  the  main  army,  leaving  only  a  fl;arrifion  in  the  intrenched 
camp,  and  thus,  avoiding  tne  obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by 
the  Paraguay  river,  march  by  an  open  country  against  Assundon, 
about  240  nules.  The  diverdon  produced  litue  effect,  but  on 
August  15th  an  attack  was  made  by  the  fleet  on  CuruiNiiti,  the 
iron-clads  passed  it,  advancing  towards  Humayitd.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  reach,  little  impression  was  made  on 
Curupaiti,  and  ultimately  10  of  the  iron-clads  remained  hemmed 
in  between  the  two  fortresses.  The  allied  army  suffered  much 
from  want  of  provisions,  the  resources  of  the  country  having 
been  destroyed,  and  the  convoys  being  continually  intercepted, 
by  the  Paraguayans.  The  Brazilians,  however,  continued  the 
si^e,  although  Flores  had  withdrawn,  and  Mitre  had  refused  to 
advance.  On  September  24th  a  shaip  skirmish  took  place,  at 
Estero  Roias,  in  wliich  the  Brazilians  suffered  a  defeat  with  con- 
siderable loss.  On  October  3rd  another  occuired,  in  which  the 
Paraguayans  were  defeated;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  each 
case  they  sought  the  combat,  as  they  did  also  a  few  days  later  in 
a  sortie  from  Humayitd,  in  which  they  lost  about  800  men. 
On  October  2l8t  in  another  cavaliy  skirmish,  the  Paraguayans 
suffered  most;  and  in  the  following  month  two  laige  detach- 
ments from  the  allied  army  made  successful  incursions  towards 
the  rear  of  the  Paraguayan  entrenchments.  On  the  other  hand 
the  efforts  of  the  fleet  had  wholly  failed  against  the  fortresses; 
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nor  conld  they  even  break  the  chain  acroes  the  riyer  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pass  Homayitd.  On  November  3rd  an  attack  on  the 
Brazilian  position  at  Tayutu  had  been  made  by  President  Lopez 
with  8000  men.  He  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Humayitd 
was  then  blockaded  both  from  the  land  and  river. 

The  Buenos  Ayra  Standard  of  the  26th  of  November,  1667, 
in  its  "  Summary  for  Europe/'  says : — 

"  The  military  history  of  Uie  past  fortnight  comprises  a  list  oi 
desultory,  but  sanguinary,  engagements,  in  which,  without  any 
real  advantage  obtained  by  either  party,  hundreds  nave  perished. 
The  allies,  however,  maintain  their  commanding  positions  at 
Tayi,  Tuyu-Cu^,  and  Tuyutu,  and  the  Paraguayan  leader  has 
concentrated  his  lines  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  defending  ^e 
fortress  of  Humayitd  with  a  less  numerous  force.  Lopez  main- 
tains communication  with  his  capital  and  Humayitd  by  means  of 
a  road  through  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  also  on  a  lower  road  that 
skirts  the  little  village  of  Pilar,  where  but  a  few  days  since  the 
Paraguayans  suiprised  a  small  Aijgentine  force,  and  retook  the 
town.  At  this  point  of  the  allied  lines,  which  circumvent 
Humayit^  the  position  is  weak,  and  the  adlies  require  reinforce- 
ments before  they  can  strencthen  it,  as  the  last  terrible  fight  at 
Tuyutu  has  taught  the  allied  commanders  the  sleepless  activity 
of  the  foe,  and  that  at  the  three  great  centre  points — ^Tu3rutu, 
Tuyu-Cu^,  and  Tayi — ^they  must  at  any  moment  be  prepared  to 
hold  their  ground  against  even  a  superior  force.  The  siege  of 
Hnmayiti  is,  therefore,  preposterous  so  long  as  the  lines  at  the 
Rio  Hondo  are  held  but  by  a  few  outposts  beyond  ^e  reach  of 
immediate  aid,  and  that  can  be  overwnelmed  by  the  enemy  on 
the  shortest  possible  notice.  The  Argentine  and  Brazilian 
Government,  appjarently  aware  of  this  and  the  urgency  of  the 
position,  are  actively  employed  in  forwarding  remforcements. 
From  Brazil  during  the  fortnight  some  1500  iresh  troops  have 
arrived,  and  about  7600  more  are  awaiting  transports  to  proceed 
to  head-<marter8.  Some  small  provincial  contii^ents  have  been 
sent  up  by  the  Argentine  Gk>vemment,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  interior  has  been  ordered  down  to 
Rosario  to  proceed  to  Paraguay.  With  tiiese  reinforcements  the 
allies  will  oe  in  a  better  position  to  cany. out  their  plan  of  a 
strict  siege  of  Humayitd.  There  seems  to  be  some  auuienticity 
for  the  report  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Paraguayan 
army  has  proposed  new  terms  of  peace  to  the  allies,  which  liave 
been  declined,  but  our  foreign  readers  must  be  prepared  to  know 
that  if  this  terrible  war  is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  eilJier  by 
treaty  or  arrangement,  the  bloodiest  chapter  in  South  American 
history  has  yet  to  be  written,  for  the  Paraguayans  are  steadXut 
in  their  adherence  to  Lopez,  and  will  neriui  to  a  man  at  their 
fla^taff  before  they  surrender.  How  long,  however,  the  cam- 
paign may  yet  last  it  is  barely  possible  to  surmise,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  unknown  extent  of  the  elements  of  resistance 
at  Lopez's  command :  should  the  Paraguay  leader  make  a  suc- 
cessful sally,  leaving  within  the  fortress  a  force  sufficient  to  hold 
it,  then  the  whole  attitude  of  the  campaign  will  undergo  a 
change,  and  inch  by  inch  the  allies  will  nave  to  fight  their  way 
into  ue  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  Lopez  hazard 
everything  on  tlie  fate  of  Humayitd,  which,  it  is  generally 
supposed  ne  will,  then  a  few  months  will  be  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  gamson,  and  at  the  same  time  overrun  the  countiy. 

"The  state  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  presents  but  little 
change ;  the  rebel  forces  under  Yarela  still  hold  the  desert  plains 
of  Cuyo,  but  of  the  mooted  invasion  from  ChiH  we  have  neard 
nothing  more.  The  Indians  on  the  Cordovese  and  Santa  Fe 
frontiers  are  very  troublesome,  and  the  Government  has  des- 
patched General  Martinez  to  organise  a  force  in  order  to  protect 
the  estancieros  and  settlers  on  those  exposed  points,  but  we 
adhere  to  the  conviction  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  check  the 
inroad  of  the  savage  is  by  a  more  liberal  legislation  to  create  a 
line  of  military  colonies. 

"  The  gpat  question  of  the  day  throughout  the  Republic  is  the 
new  President,  and  so  completely  does  this  subject  monopolise 
public  attention  that  until  aher  the  elections  nothingelse  will  be 
talked  ol  Signor  Sarmiento,  Argentine  Minister  at  Wadiington, 
and  Dr.  Alsina,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  both  .conspicuous 
members  of  what  is  tenned  the  Liberal  party,  are  the  two  most 
likely  candidates,  and  it  is  generally  bebeved  that  no  candidate 
of  the  Federal  par^  will  be  proposed.  It  is  extremely  dijfficnlt 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  this  ^reat  dlection 
struggle,  but  we  have  some  reasons  for  anticipating  that  the 
Buenos  Ayres  party  will  triumph,  and  the  successful  candidate 
will  be  tne  man  whose  programme  is  the  capital  in  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  hubbub,  Governor 
Alsina  will  probably  be  the  next  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 


public ;  and,  judging  his  political  character  by  the  acts  of  his 
government  since  he  entered  office,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  a 
better  man  could  not  be  named." 

The  Panama  Star  of  Dec.  6th,  1867,  said :— ''  After  a  contest  of 
two  years  and  a  half  carried  on  between  Paraguay  and  the  allies^ 
with  obstinate  determination  and  unsurpassed  courage  on  both 
sides,  the  war  has  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  collapsed. 
Lopez  grants^all  the  points  for  which  the  allies  have  contended." 
Unfortunately  this  news  was  untrue.  The  next  mail  infonned  us 
that  the  ranks  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  fearfully  thinned 
hj  cholera  as -to  be  unable  to  take  any  active  measures  against 
the  Paraguayans ,-  that  the  cholera  had  descended  the  river  and 
attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  on  Dec  22nd,  the  mortality  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  business  ceaused,  half  the  inha- 
bitants fled  to  the  country,  10,000  fires  were  lighted  for  pur- 
poses of  fumigation,  and  attempts  were  made  to  cleanse  the  town. 
In  Jan.,  1866,  Brazil  having  forwarded  some  reinforcements, 
fighting  re-commenced,  and  a  small  victory  gained  by  each  of 
the  contending  armies  left  the  position  of  both  as  before.  [£.  C.  S., 
Paraquat  ;  U ruguat  ;  for  a  continuation  of  the  narrative.] 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  insecurity  of  the  country 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  population  has  increased  and 
commerce  has  thriven.  There  are  now  fourteen  provinces,  of 
which  the  population,  according  to  estimates  made  in  1855, 
and  again  in  1851,  was  as  follows  : — 


PnoTincet. 

Coast  or  Riverine  States^ 

Santa  F^ 

Buenos  Ayres     . 

Entru  Bios 

Corrientes  . 
Central  States— 

Cordova .... 

San  Luis    .... 

Sttntiugo. 

Tucumon   .... 
Northern  States — 

Salta      .... 

Ji^uy 

States  oontijB^uous  to  the  ijidea — 

La  Bioja 

Catamarea . 

San  Juan 

Mendoza    .... 


I    1855 


Total 


40,000 

350,000 

80,000 

85,000 

130,000 
82,000 
60,000 
88,000 

66,600 
83,200 

34,500 
50,000 
62,000 
60,000 


1,171,800 


1864  I 


45,000 
850,000 
107,000 

90,000 

140,000 
58,000 
90,000 

100,000 

80,000 
40,000 

40000 

97,000 

70,000 

150,000 


1,457,500 


This  includes  the  Indians,  who,  however,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous now,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  provinces  bordering  the 
Andes,  and  in  the  north,  xhe  Confederation  also  claims  the 
desert  of  Qran  Chaco  on  the  north,  with  probably  86,000  free 
Indi&Qs,  and  that  between  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Negro 
on  the  south,  together  occupied  by  about  100,000  Indians. 
Patagonia,  as  lar  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  also  included  in 
the  pretensions  of  the  republic.  At  present  these  are  rather 
sources  of  disquiet  than  ^n,  as  the  Indians  are  not  always 
pacific,  occasionally  commit  inroads  upon  the  settled  provinces, 
and  materially  interrupt  communication.  President  Mitre,  in 
his  address  to  the  Gen^til  Congress  in  1863,  stated  that  immi- 
gration had  been  largely  promoted ;  lands  adapted  to  sheep 
utiming  had  been  taken  up  to  a  wide  extent ;  cotton  growing 
had  been  encouraged,  and  with  some  success ;  and  he  alluded  to 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  with  the  railways.  The  immi- 
nation  amounts  to  between  6000  and  10,000  yearly.  There  are 
uiree  lines  of  railway,  all  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr,  Wheelwright,  an  English  engineer.  The  Qreat  Southern 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  opened  as  far  as  Chascomas  in 
December,  1865,  a  length  of  75  miles;  the  Qreat  Western, 
opened  in  February,  1865,  to  Menedes ;  the  Ai^gentine  Central, 
which  is  to  run  to  Cordova,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  and  of 
which  a  portion  was  opened  in  January,  1866,  connecting 
Rosario  with  Tortugas,  with  a  further  portion  to  Villa  Nueva 
early  in  1867  ;  and  a  new  line,  probably  not  commenced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Paraguayan  war,  was  projected,  connecting  Con- 
cordia, one  of  the  river-ports  of  Entre  Rios,  with  Corrientes. 
Wherever  a  railway  had  been  opened  lai^  £&rins  were  formed  by 
its  sidesw  a  great  breadth  of  wheat  was  grown  for  exportation,  and 
the  wool  increased  so  in  quantity  as  to  tax  the  carrving  power  of 
the  railway  at  certain  seasons  ;  increased  attention  nad  been  paid 
to  the  salting  and  curing  of  beef ;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  nad 
also  been  extended  ;  ana  labour  was  becoming  scarce.  The  ex- 
port of  wool  alone  in  1865  amounted  to  1,067,595  cwts.,  of  the 
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estiinated  value  of  2,449,283/. ;  and  the  export  of  1866  was  cal- 
culated to  have  exceeded  this  hj  25  per  cent  The  greater  part 
goes  to  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany,  the  presence  of 
small  seeds  in  the  fleece,  which  are  difficult  to  extract,  rendering 
it  unsuitable  for  the  English  market  The  produce  of  the  Ar^n- 
tine  States  now  equals  mat  of  Australia,  but  is  not  exported  in  as 
good  condition.  Hides  form  another  staple,  and  for  the  supply 
of  these  it  is  estimated  there  are  10,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
£rom  26,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  sheep.  These  items  foim  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  exportation  ;  but  silver  mines  are  now 
being  worked  in  San  Juan,  and  the  metal  will  fonn  another  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  England,  France,  and  Belgium  are 
the  great  factors  in  the  trade  of  me  country,  whose  imports  and 
exports  together  amounted  in  1865  to  dose  upon  10,000,000/.  Of 
the  exports  Exmland  received  1,239,651/.  in  1863,  1,186,215/.  in 
1864, 1,014,320/.  in  1865,  and  1,061,518/.  in  1866  ;  in  the  years 
1862  and  1863  the  imports  from  England  were  869,292/.  and 
1,348,122/. ;  in  1864  and  1865  they  were  1,782,090/.  and  1,988,565/. 

Immigration  continued  to  be  encouraged.  In  1862  the  immi- 
grants numbered  6717,  and  there  were  then  10  colonies  in  the 
republic,  numbering  7550,  almost  entirely  Europeans.  In  1865 
a  colony  of  Welsh,  numbering  153,  was  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chupat  river,  in  Patagonia,  where  they  met  with  diffi- 
culties which  the  government  assisted  them  to  overcome.  In 
1865  &e  total  immigration  amounted  to  11,767,  and  to  14,000  in 
1866,  the  epreat  majority  of  whom  were  Italians.  In  1867  a  law 
was  passea,  legalising  the  marriage  of  different  creeds,  a  great 
step  towards  religious  toleration. 

in  1863  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  750,258/. ;  the  expendi- 
ture at  771,176/.  In  1864  the  income  was  1,401,065/.;  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  1,375,474/.  The  national  debt  in  1864  was 
D34,000L  of  a  6  per  cent  stock,  and  1,218,000/.  of  a  3  per  cent 
stock,  on  Britisn  loans ;  and  there  is  an  internal  debt  of 
3,600,000/.  at  an  average  interest  of  6  per.  cent. 

Bumos  Ayres^  the  capital  of  the  republic,  contains  150,000  in- 
habitants, and  IS  the  chief  port,  though  an  inconvenient  one,  as 
ships  of  heavy  burden  have  to  lie  off  from  7  to  9  miles 
from  the  town,  and  the  li^nding  accommodation,  is  very  indif- 
ferent Two  moles  have  been  built,  but  they  are  often  useless 
from  the  retiring  of  the  water.  The  old  Spanish  style  of  one  or 
two-storey  buildings  is  being  gradually  sui^erseded  oy  houses  of 
greater  elevation  and  more  substantially  built ;  but  not  much 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town  of  late  years,  beyond  its 
extension.  There  are,  among  the  more  recent,  a  new  market, 
with  shops  beneath  arched  colonnades,  the  central  colonnade 
leading  to  a  plaza  in  front  of  the  custom-house ;  a  very  lax^ 
and  richly  decorated  theatre ;  a  new  exchange ;  three  elegant 
banks ;  several  handsome  and  well-conducted  notels ;  and  a  few 
club-houses.  Sheep-fSuming  still  continues  the  most  general  and 
most  profitable  agncultural  occupation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city ;  the  land  in  the  vicinity  has  therefore  generally  risen  in 
the  proportion  of  from  three  to  six  times  the  value  it  possessed 
about  10  years  back.  In  Mareh,  1866,  the  town  suffered  £rom  a 
terrible  storm ;  for  half-an-hour  it  was  in  utter  darkness ;  houses 
were  unroofed  or  blown  down ;  on  the  southern  railway  a  train 
was  blown  along  for  some  distance  by  the  wind,  fortunately 
without  injury ;  out  in  the  port  and  roads  several  ships  were 
capsized,  others  damaged,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  submarine  telegraph  line  to  connect  the 
town  with  Montevideo  was  commenc^,  and  was  completed  in 
1866.  In  June,  1867,  a  large  part  of  the  government  buildings 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  number  of  valuable  records  and  a 
good  library.  A  site  has  been  granted  for  a  general  station 
for  all  the  railway  lines,  each  of  which  was  makmg  satisfactory 
returns.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  the  sitting  of  1867,  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Bosario,  but  the  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Bosario.  a  thriving  trading  p^ort,  on  the  Parand,  and  the  most 
considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Santa  F^,  though  not  tiie 
capital,  has  rapidly  advanced  within  the  last  10  or  12  years. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  position  as  a  central  point  between 
the  inland  provmces  and  the  navigation  of  the  Parand  and  La 
Plata.  It  has  a  custom-house,  and  large  vessels  may  enter  or 
clear  here  without  reference  to  any  other  place ;  and  it  is  also 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  which  will  connect  it  with  Cordova. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  lined  with  good  substantially- 
built  houses,  and  lighted  with  gas  ever  since  1862.  There  are 
several  good  public  buildings,  some  excellent  hotels,  and  the 
warehouses  are  capacious  and  well  adapted  for  commerce.  The 
population  now  amounts  to  30,000,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

oan  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  rismg 


into  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  silveivmining  districts 
of  Tontal  and  Huerta,  which  are  being  worked  now  with  con- 
siderable activity  and  success.  The  population  is  at  present  un- 
settled, but  the  governor  of  the  province  endeavours  to  attract 
emigrants  as  agricultural  settlers,  for  whom  the  lands  on  the 
river  San  Juan  afford  excellent  prospects  of  success,  as  their  pro- 
ductions will  be  in  request  by  the  miners.  As  miners,  however, 
it  is  said  that  the  natives  suit  better  than  those  imported  from 
ComwaU.  The  mines,  as  yet,  are  none  of  them  deep,  machineiy 
is  scarce,  and  rude  labour  is  therefore  more  in  request  than  skill, 
though  the  native  miners  are  said  to  be  remarkably  quick  in  dis- 
cerning the  traces  o^  and  in  separating  and  sorting,  me  ore. 

Cor&vaf  in  1858,  nad  a  population  of  30,000.  In  the  town  is 
an  Alameda,  with  a  sauare  of  water,  adorned  on  each  side  with 
weeping  willows  50  feet  high,  interspersed  with  seats,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  lake  a  little  temple,  the  work  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  completion  of  the  railway  will  enable  Cordova  to  develope 
its  capabilities  and  resources,  which  are  great,  with  still  more 
rapidity. 

Tucuman  has  a  population  of  10,000.    The  streets  are  well- 

SLved ;  the  Plaza  has  orange  trees  on  each  side  of  its  scpiare. 
ere  is  the  parish  church,  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1853,  with  an 
organ  in  it  mm  London,  but  there  is  a  general  appearance  of 
decay  about  the  town. 

Santiago,  though  having  8000  inhabitants,  is  in  a  still  worse 
state:  tne  old  churoh  has  only  some  fragments  of  walls  re- 
maining, and  that  of  La  Merced  in  the  Plaza  is  without  a  roof, 
which  feU  in  1852. 

Mendoza,  formerly  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  poBsessing 
a  consideraole  trade  m  agricultural  products,  on  March  Sbth,  1861, 
suffered  tremendously  irom  an  emhquake,  which  threw  down 
or  damaged  every  building  in  the  town,  and  killed  12,000  of  the 
people.  It  is  now  slowly  recovering,  but  the  population  is  not 
more  than  half  what  it  was,  and  the  newly-erected  houses  are 
only  of  one  storey,  constructed  with  wood  and  adoba — a  sort  of 
mud — ^intended  tnus  to  avoid  the  calamity  attending  the  earth- 
quake, when  a  large  portion  of  the  deaths  was  occasioned  by  the 
tailing  of  the  heavy  edifices,  crushing  the  inhabitants  beneath 
the  massy  beams  and  stones. 

We  may  add  that  the  telegraph  is  in  use  over  more  than  300 
miles ;  and  that  considerable  attention  is  given  to  public  instruc- 
tion, but  the  scattered  population  makes  the  establishment  of 
schools  a  difficulty,  except  m  the  large  towns. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  Scotland.  [E.  C,  voL  L  cols. 
484-489.]  The  estimate  of  the  area  made  by  the  Onlnance  Survey 
Office  (1861),  was  3255  square  miles,  or  2,083,126  acres.  The 
population  in  1861  was  79,247,  of  whom  38,453  were  males,  and 
40,794  females,  being  a  decrease  of  0574  since  1851.  Since  1831 
the  decrease  of  the  population  has  been  continuous,  the  amount 
in  the  whole  being  21,240.  The  proportion  of  inhabitants,  in 
1861,  was  only  24*5  to  a  square  mile.  The  number  of  houses, 
in  1861  was,  inhabited,  13,923 ;  uninhabited,  633 ;  building, 
113.  The  rental  valuation  in  1866  was  350,950^.  The  number 
of  registered  voters  in  1866  was  1914.  Aigyle  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  railway  communication  with  tne  south,  but  an  Act 
has  been  obtained  for  a  line  oalled  the  Grand  Junction,  from  the 
Callander  branch  of  the  Scottish  Central  Railway  to  Oban,  by 
way  of  Balquhidder  and  Glenorehy.  Considerable  extension  ha^, 
however,  of  late  been  ^ven  to  steam  navigation,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  every  branch  of  local  industry. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  has  made  decided  progress 
during  the  past  12  years,  both  in  the  methods  of  culture  and 
by  the  introduction  of  improved  instruments;  but  the  chief 
attention  of  the  farmer  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  stock  and 
the  feeding  of  sheep.  Veiy  laige  quantities  of  both,  but  espe- 
cially of  sheep,  are  now  raised  for  the  southern  markets.  On 
March  5,  1866,  there  were  in  the  coimty:  cattle,  57,831,  of 
which  23,434  were  milch  cows,  and  19,366  under  2  years  old  ; 
sheep,  700,621,  of  which  161,907  were  under  1  year  old ;  pigs, 
5,702.  The  plantations  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  la^ 
landowners.  The  fisheries  continue  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Immense  quantities  of  herrings  are  taken ;  salmon 
are  also  largely  exported,  and  increasing  attention  is  given  to 
their  culture  and  preservation.  The  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant, except  that  of  whisky,  of  which  a  lai^ge  quantity  is  made. 

Idands.  The  islands,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  are  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  oripnal  article,  ABGiXETor  under  their  proper 
headings.  But  before  the  census  oi  1861  the  number  of  islands 
aroimd  the  coast  of  Scotland  had  not  been  ascertained,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  were  inhabited.     In  1861,  a  careful 
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enmneiation  was  made  and  published  in  the  Census  Repoit. 
From  that  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of  islands  belon^g 
to  the  coimty  of  Argyle  was  175,  of  which  43  were  inhabited, 
and  132  uninhabited.  We  add  here  the  respective  ponulations, 
in  1861,  of  those  mentioned  in  the  original  article.  Tne  larger 
i^iilandB  are :  lona,  population,  264 — ^a  decrease  of  about  180. 
The  government  has  built  a  church  and  manse,  and  there  is  also  a 
Cree  church.  Islay,  pop.  10,322 — a  decrease  of  2012  since  1851, 
chiefly  b^  emigration.  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  considerate  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  are  raised.  Much  attention  is  given  to  oreeding  cattle  for 
the  English  markets.  Nearly  300,000  gallons  of  whisl^  are 
now  distilled  annually,  and  a  large  quantity  is  exported.  Lime- 
stone is  quarried  to  some  extent.  Jura,  pop.  814  a  decrease  of 
220.  Slate  and  iron  are  exported.  The  crops  are  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  Mull,  pop.,  with  the  dependent  islets,  6834 
— a  decrease  of  above  1000.  The  crops  are  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  flax ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  more  than  is  required  for  local 
consumption.  The  exports  are  black  cattle  ana  sheep.  The 
smaller  islands  noticed  imder  Arotlb  axe :  Muck,  pop.  58. 
Canna,  pop.  127 — a  decrease  of  113.  Rum,  pop.  73 — a  decrease 
of  89.  Coll,  pop.  770 — ^a  decrease  of  330.  CoUmm,  pop.,  with 
OroriMy,  598--aecrea8e,  335.  Gigha,  pop.,  with  Cara,  467 — 
decrease,  90.  Tiree,  pop.  3201 — decrease,  508.  Barley  and  oats 
are  grown ;  cattle,  sheep,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs,  exported.  Eos- 
dale,  pop.  449— decrease,  122.  Slate  is  quarried  to  some  extent. 
Kerrera,  pop.  105.'  Liimore,  pop.  863--decrease,  397.  Luing, 
pop.  521,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  slate  quarries.  Sanda,  pop. 
36.    Sell,  pop.  724.   Shvava,  pop.  43. 

Towns,  Inverary  [E.  C,  vol.  iiL  col.  281],  the  county  town, 
hod  a.  population  of  972  in  1861,  being  a  decrease  of  192  since 
1651.  It  is  a  contributory  to  the  Ayr  district  burghs,  which 
return  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  registered 
voters  in  1866  were  38 ;  the  inhabited  houses,  130 ;  the  male 
occupants  of  houses  under  lOL  were  21.  Inverary  is  the  head 
station  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Argvleshire.  There  are  belonging 
to  the  port  1100  boats,  employing  about  2700  men  and  boys,  the 
total  value  of  boats,  nets,  etc.,  l^ing  estimated  at  over  30,000/. 
About  25,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  cured  here  yearly.  Lar^ 
numbers  of  cod,  ling,  etc.,  are  also  taken.  Campbeltownl^  C,  voL  li 
coL  2741  population,  6033 ;  inhabited  houses,  775.  The  number 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port,  on  Dec.  31st,  1866, 
was  30  sailing-vessels  of  1213  tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  279 
tons.  The  vessels  entered  at  the  port  during  1866,  were  wholly 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  numbered,  inwards,  371  of 
15,367  tons ;  outwards,  151  of  6664  tons ;  steam- vessels,  inwards, 
349,  tonnage,  53,152;  outwards,  348,  tonnage,  53,486.  The 
amoimt  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1866  was 
1086^,  an  increase  of  2202.  over  1865,  wholly  on  barley,  which 
is  largely  imported  for  the  distilleries.  Oban,  pop.  1940.  The 
harbour  has  been  much  improved  by  the  extension  of  the  pier, 
which  is  now  250  feet  long  and  about  30  wide,  and  allows  steamers 
to  load  alongside.  Steamers  now  ply  regularly  between  Oban 
and  Glasgow.  Distilling  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  straw 
hats  have  much  increased.  New  houses  and  places  of  worship 
liave  been  built,  the  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  improved, 
and,  in  December,  1866,  new  water-works  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  were  opened.  Dunoon  [E.  C,  voL  ii.  col.  835],  pop.  2968. 
Lochgilphead,  on  Loch  Gilp,  an  arm  of  Loch  Fine ;  pop.  1674 ; 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  a  station  for  the  Glasgow  steamers. 
A  branch  bank  is  established  here.  On  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  loch  and  standing  within  spacious  grounds,  is  the  County 
Lunatic  A^lum,  erected  1862-64. 

ABIZONA  is  a  new  territory  of  the  United  States,  formed 
out  of  New  Mexico.  It  lies  within  the  Colorado  basin,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  an  arbitrary  line,  separating  it  from  Nevada 
and  Utah,  drawn  along  lat  42°  N.  Mexico  forms  the  southern 
limit,  with  a  more  natural  boundary,  extending  in  part  as  low 
OB  32^  5',  but,  in  other  parts,  not  beyond  31°  5^  Another  straight 
line,  in  100°  W.  long.,  divides  it  from  New  Mexico  on  the  east ; 
and  California,  in  an  irregular  line  from  115°  to  117°,  bounds  it 
on  the  west.  The  area  is  g^ven  as  180,800  square  miles.  The 
population  does  not  appear  in  the  census  of  1860,  as  the  territory 
nas  been  formed  since,  but  it  can  scarcely  exceed  3000,  as  great 
part  of  it  is  a  trackless  desert,  with  an  arid  climate,  lakes  and 
springs  disappearing  in  the  summer.  The  Colorado  flows  through 
it  from  nortn  to  south,  which,  with  its  few  tributaries,  gives 
fertUi^  to  a  few  places,  in  which  maize,  wheat,  beans,  and  yams, 
are  raised  by  the  native  Indians ;  but  hot  wind-storms  are  not 
un&equent  on  the  river  as  well  as  in  the  desert.  The  climate, 
however,  is  not  unhealthy,  although  water  is  frequently  scarce 


and  not  good ;  but  water  is  foimd  on  digging  in  the  dry  beds  of 
the  streams  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  possessing  less  of  the 
alkaline  quality  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  surface  water. 
"Like  au  other  regions  of  the  great  American  Desert,"  says 
Mr.  B.  Sillimon,  jun.,  "  the  surface  of  this  district  is  abundantly 
charged  with  saline  substances,  familiarly  known  as  alkali  .  .  • 
whicSi  ^ves  most  of  the  springs  in  this  section  those  deleterious 
properties  known  as  alkalinity.''  Except  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  the  territory  is  almost  treeless ;  near  there,  the  cotton* 
wood,  cedar,  pitch-pine  and  nut-pine  are  found  in  comparative 
abundance. 

It  is  for  the  mineral  riches  that  this  territory  will  be  sought, 
and  Mr.  Silliman,  in  1864,  visited  it  in  order  to  report  of  its 
capabilities.  This  he  did  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington,  in  January,  1866,  reported 
in  the  American  Jowmal  of  Science  and  Art,  voL  xli.,  in  May.  He 
says  that,  on  entering  the  mining  district  east  of  the  CotiDrada, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  200  square  miles  in  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  territory,  he  was  surprised  at  tibe  singularlv  wild  and 
fantastic  outlines  of  its  bounding  moimtains.  "  Whether  from 
the  influence  of  volcanic  heat,  or  ot  atmospheric  causes,  or — 
which  is  more  probable--of  both  combined,  the  aspect  of  these 
peat  quartz  riages  is  more  rugced  than  any  others  which  we 
have  oDserved."    The  rocks  of  the  district  are  exclusively  por- 

Shyritic  or  volcanic.  Already  many  lodes  ore  worked  in  this 
istrict,  and  some  of  them  are  rich.  The  Moss  lode,  says  Mr. 
Silliman,  "is  feldspar,  with  veins  of  chert  or  homstone,  in 
which  matrix  occur  veins  of  highly  ferruginous  quartz,  some- 
times almost  an  iron  iosper,  of  various  colours,  sometimes 
compost,  and  a^ain  cellular.^'  From  this  lode  a  ton  of  ore  had 
produced  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  4200  dollars.  A 
sample  assayed  gave  682  parts  gold,  308  silver,  and  10  copper ; 
others  contained  somewhat  more  copper  and  less  silver.  At>out 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  eastern  boundainr  of  this  district,  there 
is  an  entire  change  in  the  geological  cnaracter — ^metamorphio 
schists,  gneiss,  and  granite,  take  the  place  of  the  porphyritic  and 
plutonic  rocks.  In  these  occur  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  with 
copper  and  sidphurets  of  iron.  This  granitic  range  extends 
nearly  north  and  south  for  50  miles;  upon  the  flanks  are 
immense  drift-deposits,  resembling  glacial  moraines  in  their 
character,  of  various  dimensions,  from  1  mile  to  8  miles  in 
length.  They  consist  chiefly  of  angular  fragments  of  granite, 
some  large,  some  small,  mixed  with  sand  and  mud,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  stratification.  In  another  district,  named  the  Sacra- 
mento, lying  north-east  of  those  here  mentioned,  rich  veins  of 
argentiferous  galena  have  been  found,  but  not  yet  worked. 
Copper  is  found  in  several  places,  but  in  none  sufficiently  pro- 
mismg  to  be  worthy  of  exploration. 

ARMAGH  County,  Ireland.  [E.  C,  vol.  i,  cols.  501-504].  Ac- 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  the  area 
of  die  county  is  328.076  acres,  or  512  square  miles.  Of  this 
265,243  acres  are  arable  land,  35,117  uncultivated,  8996  in  plan- 
tations, 778  in  towns,  and  17,942  under  water.  The  population 
in  1861  was  190,086.  of  whom  91,558  were  males,  98,528  females, 
being  a  decrease  of  5999  since  1851 ;  but  between  1861  and 
1866  there  has  been,  accordixu^  to  the  estimate  of  tiie  r^rL^trar 
general,  an  increase  of  833.  ui  1861  there  were  in  the  county 
97,303  Protestants,  and  92,760  Boman  Catholics.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  35,754.  Of  the  38,188  families 
in  the  county,  16,411  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  9806 
in  manufactures,  11,971  in  other  pursuits.  The  number  of  peiv 
sons  dependent  on  agriculture  (including  all  cottiers  and  uxm 
labourers  with  their  fEunilies),  is  returned  at  153,213.  lanen 
weaving  is  the  staple  manufacture ;  cotton  weaving  is  next  in 
importance.  The  number  of  flax  factories  in  1862  was  15, 
employing  3582  persons,  of  whom  2311  were  females.  The 
numb^  of  purely  agricultural  holdings  in  the  county  in  1866-67 
was  23,685,  their  value  316,2921.  Onlv  640  of  the  holdings 
were  of  the  value  of  502.  and  upwards,  while  14,352  were  under 
lOL,  and  5640  at  or  under  U,  The  average  value  of  the  hold- 
insB  was  about  132.,  the  average  size  about  13  acres.  The  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  the  county  in  1866  showed  9462  acres 
under  crop  in  wheat ;  oats,  63,132  acres ;  barley,  57  acres ;  beans 
and  peas,  257  acres  ;  potatoes,  33,877  acres  ;  turnips,  5674  acres ; 
mangel  wurzel,  beet,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  green  crops, 
1548  acres ;  vetches  and  rape,  749  acres ;  flax,  27,227  acres ; 
meadow  and  clover  land,  34,702  acres.  The  toted  extent  under 
crops  was  176,739  acres ;  the  fidlow,  or  uncropped  arable  land, 
481  acres.  The  live  stock  in  1866  was : — horses,  13,348,  of  whiclr 
11,680  were  for  agricultural  purposes,  571  for  traffic  and  ma- 
nu£ictures,  383  for  amusement  and  recreation,  and  7 14  under  two 
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yean  old.  The  cattle  numbered  731893,  of  which  33,654  were 
milch  C0W8 ;  sheep  were  11,169 ;  pigs  25,948,  being  a  decided 
increase  in  most  classes  over  the  preceding  year. 

Towns  and  ViUages, — ^Armagh  citv,  the  capital  of  the  county 
^d  a  parliamentiuy  borough,  and  Nkwbt,  which  is  chiefly  in 
county  l)own^  have  separate  articles  in  this  Supplement,  as  well 
as  in  the  origmal  volumes.  Of  the  other  towns  and  villages  of 
the  county,  which  were  noticed  in  the  £no.  Cyc,  whether  under 
Abmaoh  county,  or  in  separate  articles,  we  add  here  their  respec- 
tive populations  in  1861,  with  any  additional  particuLars  that  may 
be  necessary.    The  following  are  the  towns  : — 

Lurgan,  area  830  acres ;  population,  7772,  a  large  increase  since 
1851 ;  the  estimated  population  in  1866  was  9500.  The  inha- 
bited houses  were  1286  in  1861.  The  linen  manufacture  has 
much  increased ;  there  are  two  breweries  and  a  tobacco  manu- 
&ctory.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  There  are  three  branch 
banks.  A  new  ana  neat  cemetery  has  been  formed  outside  the 
town.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  Lord  Lurgan,  close  to  the 
town,  are  open  to  visitors.  Portadown,  area  652  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 5528.  The  junction  lines  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
the  Belfast  and  Clones,  and  Dungannon  and  Deny  railways, 
meet  here ;  and  Portadown  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  agricultural 
district  The  market  ia  consequently  an  important  one  for  flax, 
grain,  pork,  butter,  and  fiemn  produce  generally.  Linen  and 
cotton  weaving  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  New 
Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  chapels  and  schools  have  been  built, 
and  the  town  has  been  much  improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  A  board 
of  fifteen  town  comnussioners  manage  its  internal  affairs.  There 
are  two  branch  banks  in  the  town ;  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
is  published  here.  Charlemoni,  population,  480,  a  decrease  of 
81  since  1851.  OrostmagUn,  area  100  acres ;  population  635,  an 
increase  of  74.  Ready,  area  210  acres  ;  population  1566,  an  in- 
crease of  314.  The  unen  trade  is  flourishing ;  com  and  flax 
mills  employ  many  hands ;  and  lead  mines  have  been  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood.  MarkethiU,  area  74  acres;  population 
1164,  a  decrease  of  205.  NewUnonhamUton,  area  145  acres ; 
population  1 134,  a  decrease  of  94.  EichrhiU,  area  33  acres ;  popu- 
lation 696,  an  increase  of  69,  due  to  the  ^wth  of  the  linen 
trade.  Tanderagee,  area  695  acres;  population  1185,  a  decrease 
of  315.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  extend  flax  spinning^.  Be- 
sides the  fedrs  in  May,  July,  and  November,  mentioned  in  the 
ori^ial  article,  fairs  are  held  at  Tanderagee  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  each  month.  Tanderagee  Castle,  the  seat  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Manchester,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  height  over^ 
looking  the  town. 

The  following  are  ihe  viUaffa  [described  E.  C,  vol.  i.,  coL 
503] : — Acton,  pop.  149.  Blaeknoater-tofDn,  pop.  344.  Forlnll,  or 
Forkhill,  pop.  191.  KiUyUa,  or  KiUyUagh,  mp.  234;  the 
Ulster  Railway  has  a  station  here.  KUmore  [E.  C,  voL  iii., 
coL  4101,  pop.  of  the  parish,  which  includes  the  town  of 
Rich-hill,  10,981.  A  new  cathedral  has  been  built  here  in 
place  of  the  mean  building  which  formerly  served  the  purpose. 
Though  small,  it  is  a  noble  and  substantial  structure,  with  full 
cathedral  anangements.  It  consists  of  nave  and  usles,  tran- 
septs and  chancel,  with  a  low  massive  central  tower  capped 
with  a  pyramidal  roof,  and  is  constructed  throughout  of  local 
stone.  The  style  is  Second  Pointed,  of  an  early  and  somewhat 
severe  type.  The  interior  fittings  are  of  oak,  the  biediop's  throne, 
stalls,  &c.,  heing  richly  carved.  Some  of  the  windows  are  of 
painted  glass.  The  ardiitect  was  Mr.  W.  Salter.  The  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  bishop  and  private  contributors,  assisted  by  a 
mnt  irom  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  The  building  serves 
Uie  purpose  of  a  parish  church,  as  well  as  cathedraL  LaughgaU, 
pop.  202.    Middteton,  pop.  501.    Poynbipaas,  pop.  472. 

ARMAGH  city.  Armagh  county.  Ireland,  is  described  £.  C,  voL 
i,  cols.  504-5.  The  population  ot  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1861  was  9320 ;  of  the  municipal  borough  8933 ;  a  decrease  of 
373  since  1851.  The  area  is  269  acres.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  in  1861  was  1453.  In  1866  the  number  of 
electors  was  421 ;  the  value  of  rateable  property  15,6402. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  chiefly  in  grain,  flax,  yam  and  unen. 
There  are  now  five  branch  Wnks  in  the  city.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  here  weekly.  A  general  market  is  held 
on  Tuesdays,  and  a  com  market  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Armagh  is  connected  with  Belfast  by  tlie  Ulster  Railway,  and 
with  Newry  by  the  Newiy  and  Armagh  Railway.  The  episcopal 
buildings  of  both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  sees,  as 
weU  as  the  churches  and  chapels,  were  spoken  of  in  the  original 
article.  The  Roman  Catholic  ca&edzal  remains  unfinished.  THe 
principal  addition  once  made  to  this  class  of  buildings  is  tiie 


Roman  Catholic  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  a  spacious, 
but  as  yet  incomplete,  structure,  erected  in  1858,  &c,  on  an  ele- 
vated site  adjoining  the  city,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  f.  Bourke. 
Besides  the  public  libraiy  and  other  institutions,  before  noticed, 
the  Armagh  Natiual  History  and  Philosophical  Society  has 
attained  more  than  local  distinction. 

ARUNDEL,  Sussex.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  Arundel,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  a  contributoi  v 
Dorough,  and  to  return  with  Horsham,  Midhurst,  and  Petersfiela, 
two  members  to  Parliament  The  Reform  Act  of  1867,  however, 
leaves  Arundel  imtouched,  and  it  will  therefore  continue  as  before 
to  return  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  2498,  being  a  decrease 
of  250  since  1851.  The  computed  population  in  1866  was  2382. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  was  528 :  the  actual 
number  of  electors  in  1866,  was  174,  of  whom  52  belonged  to 
the  working-classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  413.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  10,9642.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  trade  of  the  town.  In  1866  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Arundel,  79  sailing-vessels  of  8203 
tons  buiden.  There  entered  inwards  458  British  sailing-vessels 
of  43,025  tons,  276  British  steam-vessels  of  53,313  tons,  and  19 
fore^  sailing-vessels  of  2623  tons  ;  and  there  cleared  outwards 
117  British  B^ling-vessels  of  5345  tons,  276  British  steam-vessels 
of  53,349  tons  ;  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  405  tons.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  of  coal ;  the  exports  timber,  bark,  and  com. 
But  though  the  entries  are  made  to  the  port  of  Arundel,  the 
lai]^r  vessels  stay  at  Littlehampton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun, 
which  may  be  r^iarded  as  the  actual  port.  The  custom-house 
has  recently  been  removed  from  Arund!el  to  Littlehampton. 

ASHANTEE.  Of  this  stiU  barbarous  AMcan  state  there  is 
but  little  to  be  added.  On  the  whole,  pacific  relations  have  been 
preserved  since  1854  with  the  British  Settlements,  but  frequent 
nustilities  among  the  native  tribes  led  to  occasional  disputes  witii 
the  Government  of  Cape  Coast,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  melancholy  results.  Early  in  1864  the  King  of  Ashantee 
having  made  war  on  the  Fantees  (an  African  tribe  under  British 
protection),  because  they  had  refused  to  deliver  two  fugitives 
claimed  by  him,  a  military  force  was  despatched  from  the  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Coast  to  repel  and  punish  the  Ashantees.  The 
wet  season  set  in  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  no  precau- 
tion against  it  had  been  taken,  no  hostile  army  met  them,  but 
without  seeing  an  enemy  or  firing  a  shot,  the  force  of  above  1200 
men,  chiefly  coloured  men,  officered  by  Europeans,  were  pros- 
trated by  fever ;  the  loss  hj  death,  independent  of  t^e  suffering, 
was  feanul,  and  the  remains  of  the  expedition  were  ordered  to 
return.  This  misadventure  ^ve  rise  to  a  sharp  discussion  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  m  the  foUowing  July.  To  reconcile 
this  and  some  later  disturbances,  the  King  of  Ashantee  sent  two 
ambassadors  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  These  messengers  had  never 
before  seen  the  sea  or  a  ship,  and  were  equally  astonished  at 
both.  However,  they  managed  their  business  satisfactorily,  and 
peace  was  declaji^  with  Asmmtee  on  January  7th,  1866,  and  an 
opening  of  a  \aif^  trade  was  expected.  The  Governor  of  Cape 
Coast,  in  discussing  the  treaty,  had  strongly  urged  the  ambas- 
sadors to  impress  on  their  master  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  frequent  strifes  between  the  native  tribes,  and  the  dange- 
rous results  to  which  they  might  lead. 

ASHBURTON,  Devonshire  [E.  C,  vol  L  cols.  553-54X  is  un- 
touched by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  3062,  a  decrease  of  370  since 
1851 ;  the  computed  population  in  1866  was  2892.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitea  houses  in  1861  was  574.  The  number  of  actual 
electors  on  the  register  in  1866  was  350 ;  the  number  of  working- 
classes  on  the  parliamentary  register  was  45.  The  male  occu- 
piers of  houses  qualified  to  vote  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  is 
764.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  13,0272.  There 
has  been  no  material  change  in  the  trade  of  the  town ;  nor  have 
any  buildings  of  a  public  cnaracter  been  erected. 

ASHFORD,  Kent.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  coL  556.]  The  population  of 
the  town  was  5522  in  1861,  an  increase  of  530  since  1851.  The 
parish  with  an  area  of  2786  acres  had  a  population  of  6950,  an 
mcrease  since  1851  of  1943,  mainly  attributable  to  the  extension 
of  the  workshops  of  the  Sou^  Eastern  Railway  Company,  in 
which  1000  hands  were  employed,  and  about  which  many  new 
houses  had  been  built.  East  Ashford  Poor-Law  Union  (with  a 
workhouse  at  Willesborough  for  350  inmates)  contains  twenty-five 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,498  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  12,286.  West  Ashfoid  Union  (with  a  work- 
house at  Westwell  for  240  inmates)  contains  twelve  parishes  with 
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an  area  of  41,901  acres,' and  a  popxdation  of  16,137  in  1861.  The 
old  town  continues  the  centre  of  business;  but  a  new  town, 
South  Ashford,  or  New  Town,  has  grown  up  south  of  the  old  town 
and  about  the  railway  station.  New  public  rooms  have  been  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  also  a  spacious  Com  Exchange  and  many 
new  shops.  The  old  church  has  oeen  restored,  and  a  new  Gothic 
church  was  built  at  South  Ashford  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Austin.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wedejran 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A  new  cemetery,  with  two 
neat  mortuaiy  chapels,  has  been  formed  one  mile  north  of  the 
town.  In  the  old  town  is  a  Literary  Institute,  and  at  South 
Ashford  a  Railway  Mechanics  Institute.  A  market  for  com, 
cattle,  and  sheep  is  held  every  Tuesday,  to  which  large  numbers 
of  sheep  are  brought  from  the  Romney  Marshes.  At  the  SouHi 
Eastern  Railway  workshops.  New  Town,  the  whole  of  the  loco- 
motives and  carriages  required  by  the  Company  are  manufactured. 
Here  are  also  gas  and  water  works,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and 
spacious  schools  erected  by  the  Railway  Company. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  or  ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Lancashire,  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  coL  557-8.]  In  1861  the  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Ashton-under-Line  was  33,91 7,  being  an 
increase  of  2126  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
6460.  In  1866  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  was  967,  of 
M^hom  188  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working-classes. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  a  vote  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  5082  in  1866.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  was  105,590^.  Of  the  municipal  borough 
the  population  was  34,886  in  1861,  an  increase  of  4210  since 
1851.  Ashton-under-Line  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  38,657  acres,  and  a  population  of  134,537  in 
1861. 

The  trade  of  Ashton  remains  in  the  main  the  same  in  character 
as  described  in  the  original  article,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
was  severely  tried  by  the  cotton  famine.  Many  of  the  cotton 
mills  were  closed,  and  from  some  the  machinery  was  removed  ; 
but  the  total  number  is  now  as  laige  probably  as  at  any  previous 
time.  The  silk,  woollen,  hat,  and  metal  worlds  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  there  are  manv  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  been  improved,  new  and  wider  streets  have  been 
formed,  and  in  1867  a  conveniently  situated  extra-mural  ceme- 
tery, forty  acres  in  area,  was  completed.  It  is  to  serve  for  the 
towns  of  Ashton  and  Dukiniield.  Much  of  the  street  improve- 
ment, the  sanitary  works,  and  the  improved  water  supply,  was 
effected  by  the  employment,  imder  the  Lancashire  Pubuc  Works 
Act,  of  the  operatives  suffering  from  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton 
mills.  Anotner  valuable  addition  to  the  town  is  the  New  Infir- 
mary^ erected  at  Chamber  Hills  in  1859-60,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Lindle^.  The  building,  Elizabethan  in  style,  has  a  frontage 
of  280  feet,  is  built  on  the  most  approved  sanitary  principles,  and 
fitted  with  all  necessary  appliances.  In  the  town  and  suburbs 
new  churches  and  chapels  nave  been  built  by  the  Established 
Church,  the  dissenting  bodies,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
none  are  remarkable  as  architectural  works. 

ASIA.  The  explorations  of  Central  Asia,  in  which  Russia 
has  taken  an  active  part,  sometimes  by  her  scientific  men,  and 
more  recently  by  her  armies ;  by  English  emissaries,  and  by  other 
travellers,  have  made  that  large  portion  of  Asia  much  better 
known  tban  it  was.  About  1840,  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  applied 
to  the  Russian  Qovemment  to  send  him  some  scientific  men  to 
explore  the  mineral  riches  of  his  country.  This  request  was 
promptly  complied  with,  and  in  1841  two  engineers,  Nicholas 
Khamkoff  the  geographer,  and  Alexander  Lehmann,  a  young 
and  clever  naturalist,  with  a  military  escort,  were  dispatched 
from  Orenburg  in  Siberia,  the  nearest  Russian  territory  to  the 
Turkistan  steppes.  On  May  17th  the  expedition  departed,  in 
company  with  two  caravans,  one  for  Khiva  and  one  for  Bokhara. 
On  May  25th,  in  crossing  a  short  sandy  and  sflJine  plain,  the 
party  experienced  an  attack  of  the  rischtaf  a  worm  which  buries 
itself  in  the  flesh,  and  grows  there  to  the  length  of  two  feet  or 
more.  It  causes  a  painful  inflammation,  but  is  seldom  fatal. 
Following  the  military  road,  over  an  untimbered  and  hilly 
country,  of  which  the  principal  rocks  are  granitic,  belonging  to 
the  Undian  system,  with  clayey  valleys  and  marshes  as  they  came 
near  the  Ir^,  they  reached,  on  June  19th,  the  lower  desert,  tra- 
versing which,  instead  of  suffering  from  drought,  they  had  abun- 
dance of  rain  with  cold  rough  winds.  On  June  23rd  they 
reached  the  desert  of  Kara-Kum,  varying  from  sandhills  to  flat 
steppes  with  a  marly  soil,  eadi  having  its  peculiar  flora,  ArudKuis 
ammodendron  being  abundant,  and  Ferula  oM/cetida,  the  roots  of 
which  are  used  in  Bokhara  medicinally.    After  passing  the  loose 
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sand,  they  arrived  at  a  district  in  which  were  numerous  wells^ 
the  water  scarcely  drinkable,  with  only  dead  fish  and  live  frogs. 
To  gain  pure  water,  thev  dug  about  six  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
came  to  a  soft  black  cla^  which  smelt  of  sulphur.  They  had 
now  entered  Khiva,  amved  at  Bokhara  safelv,  and  visited 
Samarkand,  to  the  historical  monuments  of  wnich  Lehmann 
drew  attention.  These  have  since  been  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  VAmb^ry ;  they  also  give  an  account  of  the  forts  and 
defences,  but  little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
seeking  for  the  gold  mines  iniicn  the  Khan  had  hoped  they 
would  find,  except  that  they  proved  that  the  gold-washings  ot 
the  mud  of  the  Zarafshan  were  of  little  value. 

Across  the  desert  of  KysU  Kum  stretches  a  system  of  hills. 
The  longest  range  begins  in  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  81°  50'  E.  long.,  called 
Kaphan-ta^h,  which  runs  south-easterly  to  long.  85°,  when  it 
turns  nearly  due  E.,  and  is  then  called  Ak-tagh ;  right  through 
the  desert  other  connected  branches  are  the  Arslan-tagh,  Nura- 
tadhi,  and  Susungivan. 

The  rivers  wliich  water  Turkistan  are  the  Syp-Dariya  or 
Jaxartes,  which,  rising  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ak-tagh  mountains, 
in  40^  30'  N.  lat.,  and  about  68°  30'  E.  long.,  runs  north  through 
Khokand,  then  turns  west  to  Khiva,  and  falls  into  the  Aral  Sea ; 
and  the  Amu-Dariya,  or  Oxus,  which  issues  from  the  western  end 
of  the  lake  Sir^i-kol,  a  fact  that  had  been  ascertained  by  Marco 
Polo,  6  centuries  ago,  but  foi*gotten  or  neglected.  Captain  Wood, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  supreme  government  of 
India  to  trace  this  river  to  its  source,  re-established  its  position 
in  February,  1838.  Its  course  is  described  under  Badakhshak, 
in  E.  C,  Geoo.  Drv.,  vol.  i.  coL  804. 

In  1845,  M.  J.  P.  Ferrier,  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  havixig  been  dismissed,  started 
from  Bagdad  to  make  his  way  b^  Persia,  Herat,  and  Afghanistan, 
to  Lahore.  His  journeys  led  him  over  much  of  what  was  little 
known,  or  entirely  new.  He  quitted  Bagdad  on  April  Ist,  pass- 
ing through  Teheran  to  Meshed,  which  he  left  on  May  28th. 
From  Meshed  to  Herat  he  found  c^ood  roads,  and  a  tolerably  level 
and  fertile  country,  with  seveHu  towns,  but  some  of  them  in 
ruins.  At  Herat  he  found  the  citjr  in  possession  of  the  cele- 
brated Yar  Mohammed,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  who 
suspected  him  of  being  an  Englishman  with  a  political  mission. 
Though  he,  of  course,  denied  this,  he  was  only  half  believed ;  he 
was  well  treated,  but  strictly  watched,  and  on  June  22nd,  having 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  was  on  his  way  to  Cabul.  He 
travelled,  m  company  with  a  messenger  of  Yar  Mohammed's,  in 
a  north  and  easterly  direction,  over  a  stony  road,  through  the 
coimtry  of  the  Hazarehs,  ana  passed  several  small  towns  or 
villages.  On  June  29th  he  entered  a  rugged  moimtain  pass  that 
led  to  Meimana,  a  walled  town,  with  towers  and  gates,  and  a 
population  of  £rom  15,000  to  18,000.  Here  he  parted  with  his 
escort,  and  proceeded  over  a  mountain  road,  the  plain  beyond 
alternating  between  steppes  and  cultivation.  On  July  1st  he 
passed  through  the  Uzbeck  viilage  of  Khairabad,  and  on  July 
3rd  the  town  of  Shibberghan,  containing  12,000  inhabitants.  Here 
his  guides,  who  were  natives  of  Hazard,  turned  aside  northward, 
taking  a  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  Balkh,  as  they  were  afiradd  of  the 
governor.  Crossing  an  arid  plain,  he  reached  Khulm  (or  Khoorm), 
a  fortified  town,  with  about  15,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a 
khanat  with  about  700,000,  the  Mir  Wali,  or  chief,  being  then  at 
war  with  Dost  Mohammed  of  Afghanistan  to  preserve  his 
independence.  This  war,  of  which  they  had  not  heard,  pre- 
vented their  taking  the  direct  road  to  CabuL  They,  therefore, 
went  south  to  Korram,  which  they  reached  at  night  on  July 
7th,  over  a  ranse  of  mountains,  "  where  we  found  the  path  so 
narrow  and  inclosed  with  rocks  overhanging  our  heads  that  we 
lost  the  starlight,  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  instinct  of  our 
horses,  and  foUowed  in  file.  At  break  of  day  we  crossed  the 
highest  summits  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  was  as  great  as 
in  the  plains  in  January.  Here  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
lay  beK)re  us,  and  intersected  the  country  in  all  directions  over  a 
very  great  extent  of  surface  ;  the  smaller  chains  were  all  ramifi- 
cations of  two  principal  ranges,  one  running  from  west  to  east^ 
the  other  from  south-west  to  north-west.  Some  few  gigantic 
peaks  stood  here  and  there,  wrapped  in  robes  of  snow  tnat  were 
perfectly  dazzling  in  the  morning  li^ht"  The  descent  was  easy, 
and  in  the  plains  they  met  Hazareh  Tartars,  from  whom  they 
learnt  that  progress  farther  towards  Cabul  was  impossible,  and 
were  advisea  to  endeavour  to  reach  Candahar,  from  whence  they 
might  possibly  be  able  to  attain  their  object.  They  turned  west 
to  sirhout,  an  irregularly  built  town  of  about  18,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  fortress  on  a  hilL  At  Sirpool  they  were  received  kindly 
by  the  governor,  who  furnished  them  with  horses,  and  on  July 
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11th  they  left,  again  crossing  the  Paropamisus  range  to  Deria- 
deieb.  "  In  a  small,  oblong  valley,  entirely  inclosed  by  the 
mountains,  was  a  little  lake  of  azuie  colour  and  transparent 
clearness,  which  lay  like  a  vast  gem  embedded  in  the  surround- 
ing verdure ;  there  was  no  stream  from  this  beautiful  natural 
reservoir,  and  its  surplus  water  must  therefore  be  consumed  by 
evaporation.  From  the  chain  of  hills  we  descended  by  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  round  which  were  somewhat 
irregularly  pitched  a  number  of  Tapnoon'is  tents,  separated  from 
each  other  by  little  patches  of  cultivation,  and  gardens  inclosed 
by  stone  waUs  breast  high.  The  prodigiouB  height  of  the  grass 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  for  it  almost  concealed  the 
cattle  that  were  crazing  there.''  In  this  encampment  was  an 
officer  of  Yar  Mohammed,  with  whom  was  a  messenger  from 
Herat  that  recogniBed  our  traveller,  and  awoke  suspicions  as  to 
his  motives  for  his  journey  in  this  direction.  He  was  therefore 
sent  on  to  Zemi,  to  the  Sudar  Habib  UUah  Khan,  who  received 
him  civilly,  but  refused  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Candahar,  and  forwarded  him  back  to  Herat,  a  distance  of  aoout 
150  miles,  where  he  arrived  on  July  21st. 

Yar  Mohammed,  having  heard  M.  Fender's  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  had  made  him  change  his  route,  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  resume  it,  still  recommending  the  way  by  Candahar  to 
CabuL  From  Herat  to  Candahar,  by  the  direct  road,  the  country 
is  known,  and  we  need  not  describe  the  ill-treatment  M.  Fender 
experienced  before  arriving  there  on  Aug.  30th.  He  was  then 
confined,  transferred  from  one  part  of  tne  district  to  another, 
and  ultimately  sent  back  to  Herat  on  Nov.  15th,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Teheran,  where  he  arrived  on  Jan.  13tn,  1846.  In  his 
journey  through  Seistan,  he  notices  the  Helmund  river  and  the 
lake  into  whidi  it  falls.  In  a  veiv  tortuous  course  this  river  is 
navigable  from  Girishk,  where  it  nas  a  width  of  fix>m  60  to  90 
yards,  increasing  to  300  and  380  yards  after  its  junction  with  the 
iJrgund-ab,  with  a  depth  from  l|  to  2  fathoms.  The  lake,  some- 
times called  Deria-Hamoom,  Deria-reza,  and  Zurrah,  is  known 
by  the  natives  as  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  M.  Ferrier  says,  "  The 
form  and  position  of  the  lake  of  Seistan  are  not  accurately  given 
in  the  generality  of  maps ;  it  is  neither  a  circle  nor  an  ovaL  but 
9  kind  of  trefoil  without  a  stalk,  having  the  head  very  long. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  25  parasangs  [about  82 
miles].  It  extends  from  about  31°  to  32°  N.  lat,  and  follows  an 
oblique  line,  starting  at  the  north  from  60°,  terminating  at  the 
south  in  59^  K  long.  Its  greatest  width  at  the  north  is  aoout  12 
parasangs  [about  42  milesl  and  in  every  other  direction  £rom  six 
to  seven  parasangs  at  the  outside.  The  water  of  this  lake, 
though  not  salt^  is  black  and  of  bad  taste.  I^sh  live  with  diffi- 
culty in  it^  and  are  always  very  small ;  the  large  ones  ascend  the 
dear  waters  of  the  rivers,  in  which  are  enormous  barbel.  The 
lake  is  only  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  the  bottom  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  rise  higher,  while  the  beds  of  its  affluents 
become  on  the  contrary  deeper  every  year;  we  must  perhaps 
seek  in  the  last  part  for  the  explanation  of  the  fiirst.  The  winter 
floods  carry  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  detritus  and  sand 
from  the  oeds  of  the  rivers,  and  deposit  them  in  one  common 
reservoir,  which  must  of  necessity  finish  by  being  filled  iip,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  few  years  its  waters  may  be  dis- 
placed— perhaps  they  may  occupy  again  a  dried-up  spot  more  to 
the  soutn,  where  it  is  affirmed  the  lake  once  existed.  The 
^neral  apnearance  of  Mechila  Seistan  is  rather  picturesque  ;  it 
IS  surrounaed  on  all  sides  by  the  tAmarisk  and  other  trees,  the 
branches  of  which,  always  verdant,  rise  above  its  waters ;  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  ia  composed  of  a  moving  sand,  which  absorbs 
its  waters  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  if  it  were  not  so  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  would  become  of  those  conveyed 
here  in  such  abundance  by  the  Helmund  and  its  other  affluents. 
The  evaporation  could  never  be  so  great  as  to  dissipate  them, 
particularly  durinjg;  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  seasons  the  lake  is  amenable  to  tne  same  laws  as  the  rivers 
— it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  country  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  by  the  end  of  April  it  has  resumed  its  original  pro- 
portions, and  three  months  after  it  is  so  exceedingly  ary  to  Uie 
north  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sekooha,  Deshtak,  JenanabEd,  and 
other  neighbouring  places  ^o  direct  to  Laush  by  crossing  dryfoot 
the  strait  between  Berungi-kefter,  and  Peshaveran.  There  are 
several  buildup  and  many  ruins  situated  on  the  island  in  this 
lake ;  the  northern  end  terminates  in  a  high  lull  called  Koh 
Khojek  the  Hill  of  the  Eunuch." 

In  January,  1858,  the  geojgrapher,  Nicholas  Ehanikofi^, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Bussian  government  to  make  some 
further  explorations  of  Central  Asia.  He  had  a  large  staff 
and  a  strong  escort    He  went  by  the  Caspian  and  Astrabad  into 


Khorassan,  diverging  at  Nishapoor  to  visit  the  turauoise  mines 
at  Maadan,  situated  in- the  mountains  on  the  nortn-west  He 
described  them  as  being  farmed  bv  the  state,  but  very  imper- 
fectly worked ;  the  old  pits  are  half-fall  of  water ;  the  walls  of 
the  mines,  imsupported  for  want  of  wood  on  the  spot,  frequently 
flEdl  in  and  bury  the  workmen  ;  the  pits  that  are  worked 
are  not  deep— indeed,  only  attempts  at  mining.  "The  tux- 
quoises,"  he  says,  "generally  occur  in  bands,  or  rather  seams,  in 
^miginous  limestone,  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes  brick- 
red.  There  are  rarely  found,  near  the  surface,  veins  of  a  fine 
colour,  but  the  presence  of  pale  specimens,  which  have  no  value, 
are  indications  of  a  more  valuable  bed  oeneath."  A  few  miles 
from  Maadan  are  mines  of  rock-salt,  which  are  worked,  and  the 
produce  sent  to  Nishapoor.  From  Meshed  to  Herat,  where  he 
arrived  on  Sept  14th^he  route  corresponded  to  a  great  extent  with 
that  passed  over  bv  Ferrier  in  some  of  his  joumejrs,  and  whose 
account  is  generally  confinned.  M  Ehanikoff  remained  in  Herat 
during  the  winter,  examining  a  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  left  it  on  Feb.  10th,  1860,  proceeding  nearly  due  south,  at 
first  by  a  defile  in  the  mountains^  which  occupied  13  days  in 
passing,  then  over  an  anpllaceous  plain  slightly  covered  with 
sand,  again  over  hills,  ana  arrived  at  the  north-east  borders  of 
the  i&ke  on  March  3rd.  Sarcastically  noticing  M.  Ferrier's  ac- 
count of  his  personal  adventures,  he  vet  says,  "  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  very  well  described ;  only  he  gives  liim- 
self  useless  trouble  m  dwelling  on  the  inexactitude  of  the  shajie 
of  the  lake  in  our  maps ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  basins  that  have  no 
fixed  limits.  It  is  a  shallow  pond,  extended  over  a  nearly  flat 
surface,  subjected  to  a  powerful  evaporation,  and  this  causes  it 
to  be  continually  changing  its  circumference ;  and  if  we  marked 
on  a  map  its  exact  limits  after  a  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Hel- 
mund, the  Furrahrood,  and  Adrescand,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  lake  at  the  end  of  summer,  we  might  believe 
that  they  were  two  different  lakes.''  M.  Khanikoff,  however, 
makes  considerable  alteration  in  the  geographical  position  of  the 
lake.  According  to  his  map  it  lies  between  58  and  59°  E. 
long.,  and  west  of  Furrah ;  while  the  map  to  M.  Ferrier'0 
volume  places  it  even  farther  east  by  a  a^gree  than  in  his 
statement 

On  March  3rd,  leaving  Seistan,  M.  Khanikoff  skirted  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  towaros  the  mountains  which  bound  Khorassan. 
In  these  mountains  the  geologist  of  the  parhr  visited  the  ancient 
mines  of  copper  and  lead  at  Kal^hz^  He  states,  "  The  place 
is  now  uninnabited,  but  formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  productions ;  there  are  the  remains  of  ancient  shafts,  of 
chambers  and  galleries  of  colossal  dimensionB,  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  labours  which,  by  the  grandeur  of  their  style,  prove  that 
when  they  were  constructed  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  were  much  more  developed  here  than  at  present" 
On  April  Ist  they  joined  a  large  caravan  at  Seritchah  to  cross  the 
desert  of  Lout  to  Kerman,  a  half-ruined  town,  witii  extensive 
remains  of  its  former  greatness^  and  the  rendezvous  of  nume- 
rous caravans  of  merchants  transmitting  their  goods  in  various 
directions.  It  is  still  a  town  of  considerable  importance;  its 
principal  manufacture,  though  much  less  than  formerly,  is  of 
shawls,  resembling  those  of  Cashmere,  but  of  coarser  stuff,  of 
more  varied  patterns,  and  far  cheaper.  From  Yezd  M. 
Khanikoff  returned  home  by  the  r^ular  road  to  Teheran  and 
Ispahan. 

The  brothers,  Adolf,  Hermann,  and  Robert  Schlagintweit, 
who  travelled  by  the  desire  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Baron  Humboldt,  were  employed,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company^in  the  physical  survey  of 
the  distant  trans-Himalaya  regions.  They  laid  down  the  entire 
mountain-system  of  Kumaon.  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  after  visit- 
ing the  glaciers  at  Pindari,  was  joined  by  his  broUier  Bobert ; 
and  they  examined  together  the  glacier  of  Milnm^  which  sur- 
passes in  extent  all  those  of  Switzerhmd,  being  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  3000  feet  broad.  In  1855  their  geological 
excursions  in  Eiastem  Tibet  by  Niti  and  Gertope  to  the  glacier 
of  Ibi  Gamin,  were  of  great  interest.  They  reacned  it  in  August^ 
1855,  and  fixed  the  height  they  attained  on  Ibi  Gamin  at  22,260 
feet  In  Western  Tibet,  in  AugUBt^  1856,  thev  passed  the  chain 
of  the  Kuen-Luen  mountains,  the  axis  of  which  nad  never  before 
been  crossed  by  any  European  traveller,  and  reached  Eltschi  (or 
Ilchi)  in  the  province  of  Elhotan.  They  were  unable  to  reach 
Yarkiand,  ana  returned  to  Ladakh,  having  ascertained  the  north- 
ward course  of  the  rivers  Khotan,  Karakash,  Yurongkash,  and 
Keria.  Adolf  parted  from  his  brother,  taking  a  route  to  the 
west,  and  succc^ed  in  reaching  Yarkand,  where  he  was  well 
received.    On  his  way  tb  Khokand,  in  a  raid  made  by  the 
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Mohammedan  Turks  of  Khokand  against  the  Chinese,  he  was 
killed  in  Angost,  1857,  before  the  walls  of  Kashgar.  He  had 
then  traversed  the  prolongation  of  the  Karakorum  chain,  and 
the  northernmost  riage  of  the  Kuen-Luen.  Unfortunately  his 
notes  have  been  lost. 

The  jonmey  of  M.  A.  VAmbdrv  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  Central  Asia  in  an  interesting  form.  Under  the  disguise  of  a 
dervish,  for  which  he  had  quabfied  himself  by  lon^  study  of  the 
reli^ous  ceremonies,  and  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages, 
he  joined  at  Teheran  in  January^  1863,  a  party  of  mendicant 
Tartar  hadjis  returning  to  their  homes  in  Ehokand  and 
Kashcar  who  advised  him  '*  as  far  as  possible  to  dispense  with 
bed-clothes,  linen,  and  all  such  articles  of  luxury,"  with 
which  advice  he  exactly  but  reluctantly  complied.  The  party, 
consisting  of  24  persons,  started  on  March  28tli,  directing  their 
course  north-east  to  Sari,  crossing  the  Elburz  chaiu,  and  the 
mountain  pass  of  Mazanderan.  They  embarked  at  Karatepe  on 
the  Caspian  for  the  port  of  Qhomushtepe,  near  which  M.  Yim- 
b^rjr  says  there  are  "  not  only  many  remains  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nation, out  also  hidden  monuments  of  ancient  Iran  civilization." 
At  Qhomushtepe  it  was  found  that  the  Khan  of  Khiva  had  sent 
an  envoy  to  Astrabad  to  purchase  bufitaloes,  their  miMc  having 
been  prescribed  for  the  sick  Khan ;  this  envoy  was  to  return  by 
Ghomnshtene,  and  with  his  caravan  it  was  deemed  that  they 
might  travel  safely.  This  caravan  they  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Etrek  on  May  14th.  It  took  a  northerly  route  towards  the 
Oxus,  crossing  a  plain  wil&out  water,  and  reached  the  Little 
Balkan  on  May  20th,  passing  between  it  and  the  Great  Balkan 
before  entering  on  the  Desert.  The  journey  lasted  four  days ;  on 
the  third  the  traveller  writes,  "  I  ate  only  a  few  bits  of  oread, 
which  I  moistened  in  hot  water,  [the  slinnr  bitter  salt  water, 
found  occasionally  in  some  pit]  for  I  heard  that  in  boiling  it 
loses  its  bitter  flavour.  I  was  prepared  to  endure  aU  until  we 
could  meet  with  a  little  rain-water.  I  was  terrified  by  the  con- 
dition of  my  companions,  all  Buflfering  from  diarrhoea 

This  evening  my  appetite  left  me.    1  had  not  the  slightest  crav- 
ing for  even  the  smallest  piece  of  bread  :  my  sensations  were 
those  of  extreme  debility.    The  heat  of  the  day  was  indescrib- 
able."   The  leader  of  the  caravan  administered  a  small  quantity 
of  good  water,  which  he  had  provided  and  reserved  for  such  a 
case  of  necessity,  to  each  of  the  sufferers,  and  on  May  24th  they 
reached  the  boimdary  of  the  Desert,  entered  a  well-watered  land, 
and,  crossing  a  trenck  approached  a  plateau  named  Kaflauka, 
the  commencement  of  tne  khanat  of  Khiva.    "  A  wearisome 
task  for  man  and  beast  was  the  ascent,  nearly  300  feet,  that  led 
up  to  the  plateau.    I  was  told  that  its  nortn  side  had  an  ap- 
proach equally  steep  and  high.    The  whole  presents  an  extraorm- 
nary  spectacle ;  the  land  on  which  we  stand,  as  fifiT  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  seems  to  raise  itself  like  an  island  out  of  a  sea  of  sand. 
One  cannot  discern  the  limit  either  of  the  deep  trench  here  or  of 
that  on  the  north-east ;  and  if  we  can  credit  tne  assertion  of  the 
Turkomans,  both  are  old  channels  of  the  Oxus,  and  Kaflanka  itself 
was  foimerly  an  island  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  cutting. 
Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  entire  district  is  very  distinguisn- 
able  from  the  rest  of  the  desert  by  its  soil  and  vegetation,  and 
the  number  of  animals  with  which  it  abounds.     We  had  before 
occasionally  met  with  gazelles  and  wild  asses,  single  and  sepa- 
rate, but  how  astonished  was  I  to  find  them  here  by  hundreds, 
and  crazing  in  luge  herds."    On  June  4th,  after  having  passed  a 
salt  &ke  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  through  an  inhabited 
country,  the  caravan  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Khiva.    "The 
vegetation  became  more  and  more  luxuriant  and  abundant  the 
nearer  we  approached  Khiva.    I  at  first  thought  that  the  only 
reason  why  JOiiva  seemed  so  very  beautiful  was  the  contrast  it 
presented  to  the  Desert,  of  which  the  terrible  form  still  floated 
before  my  eyes.   But  the  environs  of  Khiva,  with  its  small  havlis 
[court-yards],  in  the  form  oi  stronsholds,  shaded  by  lofty  poplars, 
with  its  fine  meadows  and  rich  nelds,  seem  to  me  still,  after  I 
have  visited  the  most  charming;  countries  of  Europe,  as  beautiful 
as  ever.    .    .    •    Even  its  capital,  Khiva,  as  it  rises  in  the  midst 
ot  these  gardens,  with  its  domes  and  minarets,  makes  a  tolerably 
favourable  impression  when  seen  at  a  distance.    A  prominent 
feature  is  the  projection  of  a  tongue  of  barren  earth  belonging  to 
the  sandy  desert  of  Merve  :  it  stretches  to  within  a  leaj^e  of  the 
city,  as  if  to  mark  completely  here  too  the  sharply  denned  con- 
trast between^  life  and  death.    This  tongue  of^  earth  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Toyesitchi.    We  were  already  before  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  yet  those  sandhills  were  still  in  sight."  At  Khiva 
he  had  a  public  presentation  to  Seid  Mehemet  Knan,  "on  a  sort 
of  elevation  or  dais,  with  his  left  arm  supported  upon  a  round 
silk-velvet  pillow,  and  his  right  hand  holding  a  short  golden 


sceptre."  From  this  monarch,  "  who  in  am>earance  was  so  fear- 
fully dissolute,  and  who  presents  in  every  feature  of  Ms  counte- 
nance the  real  f^icture  of  an  enervated,,  imbecile,  and  savage 
tyrant,"  he  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  had  permission 
to  traverse  the  khanat,  ana  the  gift  of  an  ass  for  the  more  easy 

Jerformance  of  his  pilgrimage.  At  this  time,  the  beginning  of 
une,  the  heat  in  Khiva  was  very  oppressive,  from  which  the 
courts  of  the  mosques,  with  their  reservoirs  of  water,  and  the 
shade  of  their  pafins  and  elm  trees,  afford  a  grateful  belter. 
During  an  excursion  down  the  Oxus  to  Kungrat,  which  occupied 
nearly  five  days,  returning  by  land,  which  required  eight  days, 
he  foimd  the  country  flat,  except  that  on  the  left  b«mk  rises  the 
mountain  Oveis  Karayne  ;  on  the  right  there  is  a  desert  taking 
three  days  to  cross,  while  the  opposite  shore  is  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  After  a  residence  at  Khiva  of  nearly  a  month, 
M.  VAmb^ry  and  his  companions  started  in  July  for  Bokhara. 
Crossing  the  Oxus  at  a  spot  where  both  banks  could  hardly  be 
seen  at  the  same  time,  ana  driven  from  their  course  by  fear  of  an 
attack  from  the  Turkomans,  tiiey  had  to  traverse  a  desert  of  deep 
loose  sand  for  three  days,  during  which  all  suffered  greatly  from 
the  want  of  water,  and  one  died.  Before  the  passage  was  effected, 
they  had  to  experience  the  sand-storm  called  the  Tebbad.  The 
leader  of  the  caravan  "drew  our  attention  to  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
was  approaching,  and  told  us  to  lose  no  time  in  dismounting 
from  our  camels.  These  poor  brutes  knew  well  enough  that  it 
was  the  Tebbad  that  was  hurrying  on  ;  uttering  a  loud  cry  they 
fell  on  their  knees,  stretched  their  long  necks  along  the  ground, 
and  strove  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand.  We  entrenched  our- 
selves behind  them,  lying  there  as  behind  a  wall,  and  scarcely 
had  we  in  our  turn  knelt  under  their  cover,  than  the  wind 
rushed  over  us  with  a  dull  clattering  sound,  leaving  us  in  its 
passage  covered  with  a  crust  of  sand  two  fingers  thick.  The  first 
particles  that  touched  me  seemed  to  bum  like  a  rain  of  flakes  of 
me."  The  danger,  however,  was  now  passed,  and  in  a  few  days 
thev  reached  the  capital  of  Bokhara. 

llie  city  is  by  no  means  impressive.  Approached  through 
cultivated  fields  and  beautiful  gardens,  a  broken-down  stone 
bridge,  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  and  the  clumsy  towers  of  the 
mosques  first  meet  the  view.  On  entering  it  "  the  wretchedness 
of  the  streets  and  houses  far  exceeded  tiiat  of  the  meanest  habi- 
tations in  Persian  cities,  and  the  dust,  a  foot  deep,  gave  but  an 
ignoble  idea  of  the  noble  Bokhara."  Even  the  bazaars  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Persia ;  but  the  great  intermixture  of  races 
and  dresses  forms  a  striking  and  interesting  spectacle — ^thero  are 
Bokhariots,  Kliivites,  Khokandi,  Kirghis,  Kiptchak,  Turkomans, 
Indians,  Jews,  and  Afghans.  But  the  chief  reputation  of 
Bokhara  rests  upon  its  religious  character,  which,  though  widely 
spread,  and  constantiy  assumed  l)y  the  inhabitants,  M/v dmb^ry 
believes  to  be  ill-deserved  ;  and  he  accuses  priests  and  people  of 
mendacity,  hypocrisy,  and  imposture.  The  Emir,  Mozaffar-ed- 
din-Khan,  who  had  recentiy  succeeded  his  father,  Nasr-UUah,  a 
cruel  profligate,  is  described  as  distinguished  for  the  gentleness 
and  affability  of  his  manners,  and  for  his  desire  to  Tnnint^^'Ti  the 
laws  for  the  support  of  morals  and  religion,  as  tiie  T^miT  is  priest 
as  well  as  monarch.  On  Ms  accession  he  had  impressed  on  his 
signet  "government  with  justice,"  and  this  principle  he  endea- 
voured to  carry  out. 

After  a  stay  of  more  than  three  weeks,  M.  VAmb^iy  and  his 
original  party  left  for  Samarkand,  which  was  reached  m  four  or 
five  days,  passing  through  a  cultivated  country  with  no  remark- 
able features.  Samarkand  has,  however,  "fallen  from  its  high 
estate,"  as  described  by  the  Oriental  tale-teller.  At  a  distance 
Mount  Chobanata  rises,  crowned  by  a  tomb  of  the  saint  of  the 
same  name,  the  patron  of  shepherds.  "Below  lies  the  city. 
Although  it  equals  Teheran  in  circumference,  its  houses  do  not 
lie  so  close  together;  still  the  prominent  buildings  and  ruins 
offer  a  fiir  more  magnificent  prospect  Tlie  eye  is  most  struck  by 
four  lofty  edifices,  in  the  form  of  half-domes,  the  fore-fronts  or 
frontispieces  of  the  Medresse.  They  seemed  aU  to  be  near  toge- 
ther ;  out  some  in  fact  are  in  the  background.  As  we  advance 
we  perceive  first  a  small,  neat  dome,  and  further  on  to  the  south 
a  liurger  and  more  imposing  one :  the  former  is  the  tomb,  the 
latter'  the  mosque,  of  Timur.  Quite  facing  us,  on  the  south- 
westerly limit  ot  the  city,  on  a  hill,  rises  the  citadel,  round  which 
other  buildings,  partly  mosques  and  partly  tombs,  are  grouped. 
If  we  then  suppose  the  whole  intermixed  with  closely  planted 
gardens,  we  snail  have  a  faint  idea  of  Samarkand."  The  mterior 
dissipates  the  favourable  impression ;  there  are  the  mosques,  and 
there  are  many  ruins,  said  to  be  the  works  of  Persian  architects^ 
but  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  ruins  of  tne  old  walls ;  it  has  not  more  than  trom  15^000 
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to  20,000  residents ;  but  it  has  some  bazaars  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  business  is  transacted. 

From  Samarkand,  where  M.  Vdmb^ry  left  his  companions  the 
hadjis,  he  proceeded  to  Kurshee,  south-westward,    turshee,  or 
Karshi,  is  the  ancient  Nakhsheb,  and  is  still  a  town  of  about 
g5,000  inhabitants,  with  considerable  trade.    Thence  he  went  to 
Kerkee,  a  frontier  fortress  between  Bokhara  and  Herat,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oxus.    The  river  here  is  broad,  the  current 
Tapid,  and  its  bed  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks.    The  town 
in  small,  but  the  fortifications  are  of  some  strength  and  provided 
with  cannon.    Tiuning  south-east  he  visited  Balkh,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Bactria,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  nothing 
Temarkable  about  them.    The  town  is  (or  was)  a  garrison-post 
of  the  Afgb^p  province  of  Turkistan,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
quit  it  in  the  spring  for  a  more  healthy  residence  at  Mezar.    At 
Balkh  he  joined  a  caravan  for  Herat,  and  passed  through  Anda- 
^ooje,  a  town  with  15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in 
tents ;  Meimanay  a  filthy  ill-built  place  of  1500  mud  huts  and  a 
brick  bazaar;  crossed  the  Murgab,  and  over  some  lofty  moun- 
tains to  Herat.    He  left  Herat  in  November,  1853,  and  returned 
to  Hungary  bv  way  of  Teheran  and  Turkey. 

Of  an  Overland  Route  from  Peking  to  Petersburg,  through  the 
little  known  countries  of  Mongolia,  Tartary  and  Siberia,  Mr. 
Alex.  Michie  has  given  an  interesting  account  as  performed  b^ 
hun  in  1863 ;  the  most  recent  account  of  that  route,  though  it  is 
oomjnonly  taken  by  the  Russian  post.  On  Aug.  17th,  1863, 
Peking  was  left  b^r  the  North  Oate,  and  proceeding  west-north- 
west, uie  party  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Nan-kow  the  same  night, 
a  dii^ance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Pekins.  This  pass  is 
not  available  for  wheeled  carriages ;  some  miles  oefore  reaching 
it  the  road  is  rou^h  and  stony ;  and  the  pass  itself,  which  was 
crossed  on  the  ISto,  "  was  a  terrible  road,  over  huffe  boulders  of 
rock.  The  pass  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  nothing  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
precipitous  mountain  wall  on  either  side.  The  remains  of 
several  old  forts  are  seen  in  the  pass,  showing  the  importance 
that  has  been  attached  to  it  in  former  times.  At  the  end  of 
the  pass  is  a  branch  of  one  of  the  inner  Great  Walls,  and 
though  out  of  repair,  "it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  get  in  or  out 
of  the  pass  without  going  through  the  gate.  Passing  along  the 
base  of  a  northern  range  of  hms,  in  which  coal  is  worked  for 
the  supply  of  Peking,  and  through  which  the  Yellow  River  runs 
with  great  rapidihr,  falling  200  feet  in  5  miles,  Chan-kLa-kow 
was  arrived  at  This  is  a  Ime  trading  town,  as  all  the  commerce 
with  £[iachta  must  co  through  it  It  lies  in  a  valleysunounded 
by  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  by  the  Great  Wall  on  the 
north,  which  descends  precipitously  from  a  hill,  crosses  the 
valley,  and  ascends  again  on  the  opposite  side.  At  this  town 
caravans  are  made  up,  cameU  hired,  and  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions completed  for  crossing  the  Desert  of  GobL  The  ascent  is 
sradual,  but  a  day's  journey  through  the  gorge  of  the  hills 
Drought  him  to  a  table-land  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  Very  hot 
days  and  very  cold  nights  were  experienced,  although  not  yet 
Uie  end  of  August ;  there  was  good  pasture  and  a  'profusion  of 
wild  flowers ;  water  was  foimd  in  many  places ;  with  a  succes- 
sion of  plains  and  gentle  undulations,  "  much  resembling  the 
long  swell  of  the  ocean,"  and  "  there  is  not  a  tree  or  any  object 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  vast  expanse."  The  pasture  dis- 
appears, and  water  Incomes  scarcer,  on  a  farther  advance  into 
the  interior  ;  but  occasionallv  a  Mongol  yourt  or  encampment  is 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  well,  as  the  absence  of 
grass  is  partly  supplied  by  a  small  wild  leek  that  grows  iipon 
the  sand,  which  is  relished  by  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  'Hiis 
also  Mis  when  deeper  in  the  desert,  and  Mr.  Michie^  ponies 
were  once  18  hours  without  feeding.  The  road  also  became 
rough  and  stony,  severely  trying  the  feet  of  both  camels  and 
horses.  Tsagan-tuguruk,  where  the  party  arrived  on  Sept  Vth, 
is  a  sort  of  oasis,  well-watered,  with  plenty  of  grass,  flocKs,  and 
herds  in  vast  numbera,  and  many  Mongolian  yourts.  On  leaving 
this  place  a  marsh  was  crossed,  and  as  there  was  moisture  there 
was  grass,  and  cattle,  and  their  owners  were  to  be  seen  on  the  still 
level  plain,  the  water  however  being  seldom  fit  for  the  drink  of 
travellers.  On  approaching  the  Ulin-dhabba  mountains  on 
Sept.  13th,  the  face  of  the  country  changes,  becomes  more 
grassy,  the  elevations  more  irregular,  and  the  road  rises  towards 
tibie  pass  from  3700  to  4900  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the  pass, 
through  a  deep  cutting ;  the  pass  opening  on  to  a  fine  valley, 
''alive  with  men  and  beasts  moving  about;  yourts  packed  up 
and  laid  on  the  backs  of  cows,  cameu,  &c.,  and  on  ruae  wooden 
carts;  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle  being  driven  here 
and  there.     The  Mongols  were  moving  to  winter-quarters." 


The  wind,  especially  at  night,  was  excessively  cold.    On  Sept. 
I'Zth  there    was   ice    on   me   ground  in   the    momin|;,    and 
frosty  nights  were  thenceforward  continuous  while  passmg  the 
desert.    "  Most  of  the  steppes  in  the  desert  are  inhabited  by  a 
small  marmot,  like  a  rat,  which  burrows  in  the  ground.     Its 
custom  is -to  sit  on  its  haunches  (it  has  only  a  rudimentarv  tail) 
beside  its  hole,  uttering  a  chirping  noise  when  alarmed,  aud 
then  dropping  into  itsnole,  turning  round  immediately  with 
onlv  its  head  out  to  see  if  the  apprehended  danger  is  uumineut, 
and  Uien  disappearing  altogether.    Each  hole  has  several  roads 
to  it,  extending  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  hole.'' 
There  is  also  a  lai^er  marmo^  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  with 
sunilar  habits.      He   had   now  been  22  days   in    Mongolia ; 
the  idea  of  being  travelling  at  such  a  slow  pace  seemed  an 
illusion,  "  there  was  nothing  to  mark  our  daily  stages,  no  church- 
spires  or  roadside  inns,  not  even  a  mile-post    ....    With 
all  its  drawbacks  there  is  a  charm  about  desert  life  which  is 
worth  something  to  a  man  who  has  undergone  the  worry  of 
incessant  occupations.    .    «    .    •    The  longer  you  live  in  such 
quiet  solitudes  the  more  independent  you  feel  of  the  great 
struggling  world  without    It  is  a  relief  to  turn  your  back  on  it 
for  a  while  and  betiJce  yourself  to  the  children  en  nature.'^    The 
next  day  the  parhr  came  to  a  point  where  the  road  seemed  to 
terminate  abrupt^  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice.    "  An  amphi- 
theatre of  moimtains  lav  before  us,  rising;  up  in  sharp  rioges, 
and  tumbled  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  in  a  storm.    The  crests  of  many  of  them  were  crowned 
with  patches  of  wood,  and  to  us  who  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
flat  treeless  desert  the  effect  of  this  sudden  apparition  was  as  if 
we  had  been  transport^  to  fairy  land."    On  the  top  of  this 
high  land  was  an  ooim  or  altar,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
desert,  consisting  of  a  cairn  of  stones,  to  which  every  passer  by 
is  expected  to  contribute  a  stone.    .They  are  placed  usually  in 
dangerous  passes,  and  are  understood  to  be  propitiatory  oflerings 
to  the  evil  spirits  which  haunt  there.    A  precipitous  descent  of 
500  feet  led!^  to  a  wide  valley,  beyond  which  thev  entered  the 
Tsagandy^y  mountains  by  a  narrow  valley  through  which  runs 
the  Kul  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tolla,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  being  well  wooded  with  fir  and  small  birch,  which  are  cut 
for  fuel  and  exported  across  the  desert  where  the  chief  fuel  is 
dried  camel's  dimg.    On  approachinff  the  river  Tolla  they  were 
met  by  a  blinding  storm  of  snow,  ana  the  river  was  not  fordable, 
many  caravans  being  found  there  waitingto  cross.    This  being 
at  last  effected,  thev  arrived  at  Urga.    The  only  buildings  in 
the  place  are  ''temples,  official  residences,  and  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians  and  Chinese.    The  Mongols  live  in  tents." 
Here  the  Russians  keep  a  large  consular   establishment,  for 
which  the  supplies  are  Drought  from  Kiachta,  175  miles  off, 
preparatory,  fix.  Michie  thinks,  to  possessing  themselves  of  it 
and  the  surrounding  d^trict.    The  influence  of  China  is  mainly 
kept  up  by  its  support  of  the  Lamas,  of  whom  one  of  the  kings 
r^ides  at  TJiga,  where  there  is  a  lamassery  or  monastery,  in  which, 
with  some  minor  ones  surrounding  it,  there  are  said  to  reside 
30,000  lamas.     Leaving  Urga  on  Sept  23rd,  they  came  to  a 
steep  pass  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  bullocks  to  draw 
the  carts,  then  a  valley,  another  steep  pass,  and  they  arrived  and 
forded  tne  Eharargolj  or  black  river,  with  another  jpass  in  front 
of  it    The  ascent  ''is  up  a  steep  and  rugged  ravme,  thickly 
wooded  with  white-skinned  birch-trees.    The  trees  do  not  grow 
to  any  size  before  they  rot  in  the  heart  and  become  hollow,  when 
the  wind  blows  them  over.    Few  of  them  have  a  proper  trunk, 
but  two  or  three  strong  suckers  shooting  from  the  root     It 
makes  excellent  firewood,  but  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.    In 
the  ascent  the  view  is  entirely  shut  in  by  tne  woods,  but  on  the 
top,  near  the  obon,  is  a  clear  space  from  which  an  imposing  view 
is  obtained  of  the  hills  and  dales  behind  and  before  us,  with  the 
Boro  valley  spread  out  at  our  feet"     In  the  valley  of  the 
Shara-gol  (the  yellow  or  sandy  river)  grass  and  flocks  were 
abundant,  and  the  people  were  cutting  and  stacking  their  hay. 
Thence  crossing  the  Iro-gol,  they  arrived  at  Kiachta  on  Sept 
29th.      ''The   Chinese   town   of  Maimachin  &ad  fust  to  oe 

aed  through.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  modem  palisade,  and 
3  mean  enough  externally,  but  improves  vastly  on  acquaint- 
ance. The  streets  are  re^lar,  wide  (for  China),  and  tolerably 
clean.  The  houses  are  sobd,  tidy,  and  tastefully  decorated,  with 
pretty  little  courtyards,  and  ornamental  screens  for  their  doors, 
&c.  The  Chinese  settlers  have  evidently  improved  by  contact 
with  the  Russians,  for  the  style  of  their  houses  in  Maimachin, 
where  the  Chinese  are  only  sojoumera  away  from  their  own 
country,  is  superior  to  what  one  usually  sees  even  in  fashionable 
cities  in  China  proper.    The  yamun  or  government  office  is  at 
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the  far  end  of  Maimachin,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mongol. 
Beyond  the  yamnn  is  an  open  souarey  which  is  consid^^ 
neutral  ground  between  Russia  and  China.    On  the  Russian  side 
of  the  square  we  pass  through  a  gate  and  are  in  Kiachta,  under 
the  ^ings  of  the  great  Russian  eagle,  which  we  see  paraded 
everywhere  over  our  heads.    The  black  and  white  posts,  said  to 
have  been  a  pet  fieaicy  of  that  miserable  pedant,  Paul  Petrovitch, 
that  offend  the  eve  everywhere  in  Russia;  the  elegant  houses 
"with  whitewashed  walls  and  red  or  green  roof;  the  gorgeous 
churches  with  tall  tapering  spires;  and  the  wide  streets  with 
nobody  in  theiu,  are  all  taken  m  at  the  first  glance  through  the 
gateway,  and  establish  it  beyond  doubt  that  we  are  reaUy  in  the 
territory  of  the  czar.    ....    The  houses  are  mostly  laige 
and  comfortable.    All  are  built  of  wood,  and  mostly  of  round 
logs  dovetailed  together  at  the  ends,  and  caulked  with  moss, 
giving  them  a  warm  look  even  from  outside.    Those  of  greater 
pretensions  are  faced  outside  with  planed  wood,  painted  white, 
^which,  with  their  red  or  green  painted  roofs,  give  a  cheerful  air 
to  the  whole  place.    The  churcnes  are  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town.    They  are  all  three  built  of  brick,  and  whitewashed,  the 
tall  cupolas  beinp;  painted  green.     The  streets  are  well  kept, 
which  18  not  dimciut  to  do,  seeing  that  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
there  is  no  great  traflGic  to  cut  up  the  roads.     Several  of  tlie 
streets  are  provided  with  wooden  side  walks  which  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  feet  where  the  planking  is  sound,  but  in  many 
places  it  has  given  waj,  exposing  dangerous  pitfalls  to  nocturnal 
or  inebriated  pedestnans.'     The  Russians,  however,  as  a  rule, 
always  ride,  etiauette  is  strictly  observed,  and  the  latest  Parisian 
fashions  are  uniformly  prevalent  among  the  females.    The  mer- 
chants of  Kiachta,  though  sometimes  only  serfs,  are  generally 
reputed  to  be  wealthy,  though  their  business  is  in  a  great 
measure  retail,  and  most  of  them  keep  shops  in  the  town.    The 
prices  of  ffoods  are  extravagant,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
distance  of  carriage.     The  inhabitants  of  Kiachta  and  Troits- 
kosarfsk,  an  adjoining  place,  are  estimated  to  number  20,000, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  permanent  residents.    The  climate  is 
health;j^  the  air  is  dry,  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
the  sou  is  sandy,  and  little  snow  or  rain  falls.    It  lies  in  lat. 
60°  15'  N.  and  W.  90°  20^  E. 

On  Oct.  7th  they  left  Troitdcosarfsk,  passing  over  hill^  but  made 
roads,  and  through  several  small  Sibenan  towns  and  villa^,  till 
they  struck  the  Selenga  river,  when  the  road  became  obliterated 
by  the  recent  floods,  and  new  tracks  had  to  be  struck  over 
boulders  and  in  mua  through  which  the  horses  could  hardly 
struggle,  but  they  succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the  Baikal 
Lake.  This  was  crossed,  after  some  delay,  in  a  steam-boat,  and 
they  reached  Irkutsk.  Thence  by  the  regular  post  roads,  by 
Krasnoyarski  Tomsk,  Omsk^  Ekaterinebmg  to  Moscow  and  Peters- 
burg. 

There  is  another  traveller  whose  accounts,  however,  are  subject 
to  great  doubt  A  MS.  was  found  by  M.  Veninkoff,  in  the  topo- 
graphical department  of  St  Petersburg.  It  purports  to  be  by  a 
German,  who  states  that  in  1806  he  was  em^oyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  to  purchase  horses  m  Central  Asia,  for 
which  purpose  he  traversed  and  described  a  part  of  that  little 
known  country.  But  though  M.  Verrinkofr  lent  his  high  autho- 
rity to  the  work,  Msjor  Rawlinson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  on  March  26th,  1866,  showed  the 
almost  impossibility  of  its  being  authentic,  though  it  had  been 
adopted  in  laving  down  the  Russian  maps.  A  Mr.  Oardiner, 
also,  now  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  native  chief  of  Ca^- 
mere,  says  he  has  traversed  the  same  country.  An  abstract  of 
lus  travels  appeared  in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  it  appears  more  like  a  romance  than  an  actual  journal ; 
we  therefore  pass  them  both.  Captain  Montgomerie  nas  pro- 
duced sometmng  more  exact  and  reliable.  Employed  in  the 
^reat  trigonometrical  survey  of  India,  in  Cashmere,  he  engaged, 
m  1863,  an  intelligent  native,  named  Mahomed-i-Hameed,  to 
visit  Yarkand  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Chinese  Thibet.  This 
he  accomplished,  fixing  the  latitude,  but  died  on  his  return,  when 
only  a  snort  distance  from  Ladakh.  Captain  Montgomerie's 
paper  states  that  **  the  latitude  of  Yarkand  proved  to  1^  38^  19' 
46^  N.  kt,  and  the  longitude  to  be  77°  30'  £. ;  the  altitude  was 
4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  march  across  the  mountains 
to  the  watershed  dividing  India  from  Turkistan,  occupied  51 
days,  a  result  which  gives  a  grand  idea  of  the  enormous  scale  of 
the  Himalaya  ranges.  The  road  for  25  days  was  over  coimtry 
never  lower  than  15,000  feet,  and  for  45  days  not  lower  than  9000. 
l*he  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Jummoo  [Jumu]  to  Yarkand 
is  430  miles,  so  that  the  mountains  are  at  least  400  miles  across 
at  their  smiallest  breadth.    The  winter  at  Yarkand  was  very 


severe  [Mahomed  had  to  pass  the  winte^^  there],  the  thermometer, 
early  in  January,  falling  nearly  to  zero,  and  from  the  19th  to 
the  26th  of  January  snow  fell ;  the  sky,  however  was  generally 
clear." 

In  1865,  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  who  likewise  was  employed  at 
Leh  in  Ladakh  on  the  great  trigonometrical  survey,  wno  had 
seen  Mahomed  and  received  his  papers,  while  carrying  out  one 
of  these  operations  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Cashmere,  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Khan  of  Khotan.  This  chienain 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  of  China,  and  his 
example  had  spread  throujg;h  the  whole  of  Chinese  Turkistan. 
The  customary  supplies  being  cut  off  from  China,  the  Khan  of 
Khotan,  who  had  visited  Incua,  and  had  been  to  Mecca,  wished 
to  open  commercial  relations  with  the  British,  and  was  thus  led 
to  invite  Mr.  Johnson.  The  trading  intercourse  would  not  be 
difficult,  but  the  usual  route  is  through  Cashmere,  and  the  Rajah 
of  that  territory  levies  such  heavy  transit  duties  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. Without,  however,  intending  to  mix  himself  up  with 
any  commercial  arrangement,  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  nighly 
desirable  to  examine  uie  countiy,  and  the  nature  of  the  passes. 
He  accordingly  started  from  Leh,  in  July,  1865.  His  route  was 
There  we  borrow  the  woixis  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geog. 
Socfor  Nov.  I2(h,  1866,)  "by  Tikse  and  Tanksi,  to  the  Pangong 
Lake,  thence  over  the  Massimik  Pass  (18,990  feet)  to  the  vatley 
of  Changchenmo  ;  northward  from  this  over  the  Lumbang  Pojsh 
(19,533  feet),  into  the  elevated  plateau  which  extends  hence  to 
the  Kuen-lun  range  ;  the  fiist  plain  of  the  plateau  being  17.300 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  containing  large  lakes,  one  of  tnem 
60  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  second  plain  sloping  for  30 
miles,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  from  16,700  to  15,300  feet. 
At  the  northern  end  of  these  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Karabash  river  of  Turkistan,  at  a  point  15,500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  From  this  place  to  Ilchi  occupied  16  days'  march,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  he  crossed  the  Khatai-diwan  (17,501 
feet),  and  the  Yangi-diwan  0^)092  feet),  passes  of  the  Kuen-lun 
and  descended  to  Brinja.  The  positions  of  all  these  places,  as 
weU  as  of  Ilchi  and  Kiria,  were  fixed  by  observations,  and  a  map 
constructed  in  India  from  Mr.  Johnson's  plane  table.  The  alti- 
tude of  Ilchi  was  found  to  be  4329  feet ;  the  latitude  37°  8'  N., 
and  the  longitude  79°  25'  £."  This  is  a  considerable  difference 
from  the  position  given  by  the  Schlagintweits,  or  by  Mahomed-i- 
HameecL  out  neither  had  been  to  the  to^vn  itself.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  well  received  by  the  Elhan,  who,  however,  wished  to  retain 
him  as  a  hostage,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance,  from  the  Indian 

fovernment,  of  troops  and  arms  against  the  Khokhani  and  the 
Lussians,  who  were  advancing  towards  Yarkand,  until  Mr. 
Johnson  convinced  him  of  the  uselessness  of  such  a  proceeding. 
After  a  residence  of  16  days,  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  returning 
to  Cashmere  "  by  the  ELarakorum  route,  by  way  of  Zilgia,  Sanju 
(37°  3'  57^  N.  lat  and  78°  29'  30^  E.  long.),  the  Sanju-diwan 
Pass  (16,763  feet),  Shadula  (36°  6'  15^  N.  lat,  and  78°  29'  30-  E. 
long.),  the  Karakorum  Pass  (18,317  feet),  Yapshong  and  Khar- 
dong  to  Leh,  reaching  the  latter  place  on  Dec.  1st,  1865.'' 
But  Mr.  Johnson  learnt  on  his  journey  that  a  better  route 
existed,  known  as  the  Polu  road,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's dominions.  His  words  are — "  The  usual  route  from  Leh 
to  Ilchi  is  over  the  Karakorum  Pass,  and  through  Sanju ;  but 
there  are  several  others  which,  however,  have  not  been  much 
used  till  veiy  lately.  These  are,  the  Hindu-tash-diwan,  tlie 
Brinjga-diwan,  and  the  Polu  route.  The  last  of  these  is  the 
best,  as  it  lies  over  vast  plains,  where  water,  grass,  and  wood  are 
obtainable  at  everv  halting  place.  It  is  reported  that  wheeled 
conveyances  may  be  taken  from  the  Changchenmo  valley,  and 
Rudok  to  Ilchi  and  Yarkand  by  it  ,*  the  only  difficulty  which 
exists  is.  that  a  portion  of  the  route  passes  across  the  CHiang- 
thang  plain,  which  is  occupied  by  shepherds  from  Rudok,  who 
closed  the  road  last  year  to  travellers  proceeding  from  Leh  to 

Ilchi lliis  route,  though  circuitous,  has  many  advantages 

over  the  others,  ^he  chief  of  which  are,  that  wood,  grass,  and 
water  are  obtainable  at  every  stage ;  that  the  road  passes  over 
no  nigged  and  high  snowy  ranges,  like  the  Sarsil  and  Kara- 
korum passes ;  that  it  is  safe  from  robbers ;  that  it  leads  not 
only  to  Ilclii  and  Yarkand,  but  also,  viA  Lob,  to  the  large  and 
important  city  of  Karakashar,  situated  about  300  miles  north-east 
of  Ilchiy  and  which,  with  numerous  other  places  of  note,  are 
occupied  entirely  by  Kilmack  Tartars,  and  are  on  the  high  road 
from  Kashgar  and  Hi  to  Peking.  By  this  route  the  highlv 
valued  Ustarfani  shawl-wool  (superior  to  the  Chang-thang;, 
which  is  produced  from  the  goat  K>und  in  the  Ak-tag  or  Thian 
Shan  range  of  mountains,  and  a  variety  of  other  merchandise, 
may  be  brought  down  in  large  quantities  for  the  Punjaub  and 
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English  markets.  At  ike  present  tinie  there  is  an  excellent 
opening  for  exports  from  In(ua,  because  all  trade  between  China 
and  the  Mahonunedan  states  of  Central  Asia  is  at  a  complete 
stand-still."  Among  the  other  articles  of  merchandise,  Mr. 
Johnson  enumerates  gold  and  precious  stones,  silver,  copper, 
antimony,  salt,  saltpetre,  soda,  coal,  cotton,  silk,  wool  to  any 
extent,  and  the  jade,  which  is  so  much  prized  in  C^na. 

ATHLONE,  Westmeath  and  Roscommon  counties,  Ireland. 
[E.  C,  Geog.  Div.  vol.  i,  col.  641.]  In  1861,  the  population 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  6227,  being  an  mcreose  of 
9  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1019. 
The  registered  electors  in  1867  were  224  The  area  was  714 
acres.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  9168/.  Athlone  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  31  electoral  divisions,  with  an^ai'ea 
of  160,768  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  1861  of  39,323.  The 
average  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  was  345 ;  the 
number  relieved  during  the  year,  1356.  The  poor-law  valuation 
in  1866  was  88,484Z. ;  the  ex^nditure  in  1865  was  3212^  Ath- 
lone has  railway  commimication  with  Dublin  and  Limerick  by 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railways,  and  the  Great  Northern  line  has  branches  to 
Rosconmion  and  Westport  As  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
the  Shannon  navigation  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  works 
executed  about  Atnlone  by  the  Snannon  commissioners ;  but  a 
tract  of  land,  above  1100  acres  in  area,  between  Athlone  and 
Meelick,  is  liable  to  be  covered  by  the  ordinary  winter  floods, 
and  in  the  great  floods  in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  and  in  Aug. 
1861,  above  8000  more  acres  were  covered,  while  about  3000 
acres  were  flooded  between  Tarmonbany  and  Athlone.  To 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  disasters,  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  C.E.,  who  was  directed  by  the  Government  to  make 
a  preliminary  survey  and  report,  that  sluices  should  be  con- 
structed by  Athlone,  and  new  channels  at  Bishop's  Island  and 
Denyholmes,  and  he  thinks  that  by  the  means  he  suggests  not 
only  will  the  liability  to  injury  by  flood  be  got  lid  o^but  the 
navigation  below  Athlone  be  ^;reatly  improved-  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  new  buildings  m  Atnlone  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Maiy,  erectea  1869-61,  from  the  desijgns  of  Mr. 
J.  Bourke.  It  is  Pirst  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with  a  tower 
and  broach  spire  180  feet  high.  Wicklow  granite  is  used  for  the 
columns ;  the  roof  is  open  timber ;  some  of  the  windows  are 
filled  with  painted  glass.  Anew  Gothic  Presbyterian  church, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon,  architect,  has  also  been  built  on  the  New 
Quay.  There  is  a  good  inland  trade,  and  in  and  near  tiie  town 
are  flour-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  soap-works. 
The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  at  Athlone  in  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1867,  was  72,016/. 

AUSTRALIA.  FE.  C,  voL  i.  cols.  685-711.]  Investigations 
into  the  nature  of  tne  interior  continue  to  be  made,  and  the  re- 
search is  so  far  satisfactoiy  as  to  show  that  the  interior  is  not 
wholly  either  a  sandy  desert  or  a  swamp,  but  that  large  extents  of 
land  intervene,  sufficiently  watered  and  well  fitted  for  purposes  of 
settlement.  Among  the  later  expeditions  into  the  interior  was 
that  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  from  the  north  coast,  whidi  was 
organised  at  Moreton  &y,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Victoria  River.  Tlie  horses  were  landed  at  Point  Pierce, 
in  Sept.  1855  ,*  and  to  May  9th,  1856,  the  party  was  employed  in 
preliminary  details  and  in  the  exploration  of  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Victoria  River,  having  penetrated  the  interior 
deserts  to  18**  20'  S.  lat.,  127"^  30'  E.  long.  On  June  Slst,  Mr. 
Gre^oiy  left  the  encampment  on  the  Victoria  River,  accompanied 
by  SIX  persons.  The  arid  nature  of  the  countiy  compelled  them 
to  increase  the  latitude  to  16°  S.,  after  which  they  kept  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  water  could  be  found  in  the  rivers, 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  sea  not  exceeding  100  miles. 
Proceeding  thus,  they  reached  the  Albert  River,  Aug.  30th,  left 
it  on  Sept.  3rd,  and  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  proceed 
to  the  south-east.  Want  of  water  compelled  them  to  pursue  a 
route  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  17°  20'  S.  lat.,<«^hen  the  Gilbert 
River  enabled  them  to  follow  a  south-east  course.  Crossing  the 
head-waters  of  the  Lynd  in  18°  40',  they  reached  the  Burdeldn 
on  Oct.  16th.  Their  route  was  then  along  the  right  bank  of  that 
river  to  the  junction  of  the  Suttor  River,  which  was  followed  up 
to  the  Beylando.  Tracing  that  river  to  lat.  22°,  they  then  pursued 
a  south-east  course  to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  whence  their  course  to  the  Dawson  brought  them,  on 
Nov.  22nd,  to  the  fSeirthest  station  of  the  settlers,  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Brisbane. 

In  1859,  Mr.  W.  R.  RandeU  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  up 
the  rivers  Darling  and  Barwan  in  a  steam-ooat.  He  started 
from  the  junction  of  the  Darling  with  the  Murray  on  Feb.  2nd, 


and  on  the  24th  reached  Nonah,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  about 
eight  feet,  with  foaming  rapids  over  a  rocky  bed  for  about  300 
yards — an  impediment  that,  Mr.  RandeU  thinks,  might  be  removed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  distance  from  his  point  of  start- 
ing was  about  620  miles  by  land,  and  about  1800  by  the  rivers, 
making  a  total,  from  the  sea-mouth  of  the  Murray,  of  about 
2400  miles.  Parts  of  the  Darling  and  the  Murray  are  impeded 
by  snags,  but  the  upper  course  is  compiratively  free  from  them. 
iSie  country  traversed  was  known,  and  is  nearly  all  settled,  though 
very  sparsely.  The  novelty  was  in  the  steam  navigation, 
showing  how  extremely  useful  these  rivers  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less wiU  be,  made  for  tlie  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  rich  and  rcrtile,  and  the  timber  on 
the  Darling  and  Barwan  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  found  on 
the  Murray,  much  of  it  being  well-suitea  for  cabinet  work.  The 
natives  are  numerous  in  the  district,  but  have  the  character  of 
being  quiet  and  inoffensive.  The  rapids  of  the  Nonah  are 
known  as  the  "Black's  FiBhing-Grounds,"  from  their  having 
built  walls  of  stone  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fish  from 
below  the  falls  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  above  them. 

In  1859  the  late  Mr.  John  M'Douall  Stmirt,  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Finke,  made 
an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior.  After  three  prepa- 
ratory journeys,  he  left  Adelaide  near  the  end  of  Feb.  1860, 
taking  a  north-westerly  course,  and  was  at  Chambers's  Creek  on 
March  2nd,  when  the  exploration  properly  commenced.  He  found 
a  country  on  the  whole  stony  and  sterile,  but  with  lai*ge  dis- 
tricts in  which  was  excellent  pasturage,  traversed  b^r  nume- 
rous patches  of  scrub  and  desert,  with  a  great  deficiency  of 
water.  There  were,  however,  many  creeks  ;  but  frequently  'they 
were  either  dry  or  the  water  was  brackish  and  sometimes 
saline ;  and  on  tracking  their  courses,  they  became  lost  either 
in  swamps  or  sands,  and  still  more  numerous  water-holes, 
depending  for  supply  on  the  occasional  rains.  His  farthest  pro- 
gress north  was  to  John's  Plains,  a  few  miles  beyond  a  creek, 
which  he  has  named  Haywaid's  Creek,  in  18''  40'  S.  lat.,  136° 
E.  long.,  at  which  time  he  was  but  about  240  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Here  he  was  stopped  by  a  lai^e  party 
of  natives,  after  being  compelled  to  fire  upon  them,  thou^  he  was 
accompanied  by  only  two  men.  This  point  he  reached  on  June 
26th,  having  encamped  for  a  few  days  at  a  place  which  he  named 
Central  Mount  Stuart,  in  lat.  about  22®  S.,  long.  134*'  E.,  very  nearl}" 
the  centre  of  the  whole  island,  and  reached  Adelaide  on  his  return, 
alter  enduring  considerable  hardships  and  suffering,  in  Sep- 
tember. In  1861  Mr.  Stuart  renewed  his  attempt,  and  reached, 
on  May  30th,  17®  5'  S.  lat,  having  made  excursions  to  the  east 
and  west,  his  most  westerly  point  being  133®  E.  long.,  lat.  17° 
55'  S. ;  his  most  easterly  was  135®  K  long.,  18®  45'  S.  lat.  In 
this  last  journey  he  discovered  a  range  of  hills,  which  he  has 
named  the  Ashburton  Range,  from  which  issue  many  small 
streams.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  some  ffood  grassy 
countiy,  but  a  preponderance  of  red  sandy  soil  with  no  water, 
and  spots  covered  with  thick  scnib.  A  forest  and  dense  scrub 
formed  the  final  im^diment  to  his  progress  north  in  1861. 

In  1862,  he  again  set  out  on  tne  adventurous  journey,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  as  naturalist, 
whose  observations  were  veiy  valuable.  They  took  nearly  the 
same  course  followed  by  Stuart  on  previous  occasions,  namely, 
a  line  nearly  due  north  on  the  meridian  of  134®  on  leaving 
the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  until,  after  crossing  the  Roper, 
at  about  lat.  15°,  they  reached  the  head  of  the  Adehdde  River, 
following  which  to  tne  north-west,  they  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  in  lat.  12®  10'  S.,  and  about  128®  30  E.  long., 
on  July  24th.  The  journey  so  successmlly  accomplished  had  been 
attended  with  few  difficulties,  and  it  had  overUpped  very  con- 
siderably the  latitude  obtained  bv  other  traveUers,  who  had 
only  touched  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  result, 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  was  that  the  country  extending 
northward  from  the  present  outside  settlements  of  the  colony, 
consists  of  land  well  suit^  for  pastoral  purposes,  watered  by 
springs,  but  sandy  in  parts,  and  suDject  to  great  heat  and  d^ught 
in  summer.  The  vegetation  mainly  consists  of  what  the  colonists 
call  salt  bush,  upon  which  cattle  thrive,  and  the  springs  are 
impregnated  with  gases,  giving  the  water  an  unpleasant  flavour. 
Sjjuatters  have  almuly  possessed  themselves  of  portions  of  this 
district,  which  extends  to  about  lat.  27®  18'  S.  The  second 
district  reaches  northward  to  about  lat.  17®  S.,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  a  poor  soil,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  a  consequent 
scanty  vegetation.  There  are  few  trees,  and  those  small;  the 
herbc^e  consists  of  the  spinifex  or  porcupine  grass,  except  in  the 
hollows  of  the  few  cree^,  where  a  Detter  grass  is  found.    There 
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are  some  hill  xanges,  but  none  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height ; 
and  though  the  aeaaon  of  1861-2  had  been  lainy,  the  evaporation 
was  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  ponds  and  creeks  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  Bonney  and  the  Hamilton,  considerable  streams  when 
first  passed  in  March,  were  found,  on  returning  in  September, 
to  be  reduced  to  dry  courses  or  shallow  water-holes.  The  third 
district  contains  all  the  country  north  of  lat.  17°  S.,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Adelaide  or  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  in  lat  12°  12^  S.,  and 
comprises,  according  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  1.  An  extensive  portion 
of  Stuart's  Plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  fine  lacustrine 


^oper  nver  ana  some  oi  lis  inouianes — ^tne  vaixeys 
are  of  a  fine  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  well  timbered  and  grassed, 
and  with  a  tropical  flora  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
a  most  beautuul  appearance  and  luxuriant  growth ;  3.  From 
thence  to  the  Adelaide  River  and  the  sea-coast,  comprising  a 
considerable  extent  of  well-wooded  and  watered  country,  with 
a  very  varied  vegetation.''  The  natives  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  finng  the  grass,  the  fires,  in  the  dry  season,  embracing  vast 
Bpaces.  Mr.  Stuart  conjectured  that  they  were  intended  by  the 
natives  to  repulse  the  white  intruders ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
too  frequent  and  often  too  distant  to  have  had  such  a  purpose 
merely.  Whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been,  the  result  is 
liighly  prejudicial,  and  may  account  for  the  small  number  of  land- 
birds  or  kangaroos  which  has  been  remarked  on  these  wilds. 

On  Aug.  20th,  1860,  an  expedition  left  Melbourne  to  cross  the 
continent  to  the  north.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Mr« 
H.  O'Hara  Burke,  and  included  a  surveyor,  an  artist,  a  geologist, 
a  naturalist,  an  astronomer,  a  surgeon,  and  13  servants,  27 
camels,  horses,  baggage-waggons,  &c.  A  depot  was  formed  for 
them  at  a  place  known  as  Cooper's  Creek,  north  of  the  river 
Darling,  in  27^  M/  S.  lat.,  and  140°  22^  E.  long.  Before 
reaching  this  depot,  however,  discord  had  arisen,  and  some  of 
the  explorers  returned  to  Melooume.  Another  portion  was  left 
in  clu^ge  of  the  dep6t ;  and  on  Dec.  I6th,  1860,  Messrs.  Burke, 
Wills,  King,  and  Gray,  with  6  camels  and  1  horse,  set  out 
on  their  journey  northward.  Their  course  was  at  fint  north- 
westward, but  after  journeying  about  300  miles  they  turned 
eastward,  and  kept  nearly  due  north,  of  the  meridian  of  140^ 
They  reached,  in  17°  53'  S.  lat.,  a  river,  which  Wills  in  his 
journal  calls  the  Cloncuny,  but  which,  from  the  position  laid 
down,  must  have  been  the  Flinders,  one  of  the  numerous  streams 
whicn  fall  into  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  about  17°  35'  S. 
lat.,  and  139""  49"  £.  long.  Where  they  struck  the  river,  the 
tidal  influence  was  observable ;  and  here  they  left  their  camels 
and  proceeded  on  foot  down  the  stream,  but  not  apparently  to 
its  mouth,  and  they  did  not  ascertain  wnat  river  it  really  was. 
They  crossed  a  salt-marsh,  and  came  to  a  channel  through  which 
the  sear  water  entered;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  they  actually 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  On  feb.  19th, 
1861,  they  commenced  their  return,  which  ended  most  disas- 
trously. After  enduring  great  hardship  and  want,  causing  the 
death  of  one,  they  reached  the  dep6t  on  April  2l8t.  and  foimd  it 
deserted.  Their  suflenngs  were  terrible  and  tedious;  scurvy 
and  starvation  did  their  work,  rendering  their  efforts  to  escape 
weak  and  futile.  All  died  but  King,  a  common  sailor,  who  was 
relieved  by  some  natives,  and  forwfurded  to  Melbourne,  but  did 
not  arrive  there  till  Nov.  25th.  The  journals,  under  such  circum- 
stances, were  of  course  very  imperfect,  and  the  scientific  infor- 
mation obtained  of  Uttle  importance,  but  the  continent  had 
been  crossed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  interior  is  not  alto- 
gether the  bumiuff,  sandy  desert  which  it  has  been  asserted  to 
be  ;  that,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  [to  forbid  future  settlements ; 
that  in  all  probabihty  the  settler,  the  telegrapl^  and.  in  time, 
the  railwav,  will  traverse  the  paths  where  these  poor  adventurers 
were  lost  lor  want  of  human  help. 

An  expedition  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory,  confirmed  this 
supposition.  It  was  dispatched  from  Western  Australia,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  large  river  disemboguing  itself  on  some 
part  of  the  nortn-west  coast  of  the  island,  up  ^niich  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  penetrate  as  far  as  it  could  into  the  interior.  On 
May  10th,  1861,  the  vessel  landed  them  at  Nickel  Bay,  Ivi 
inside  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Dampier  Ardiipelai 
They  found  rivers,  but  not  any  large  one,  and  a  rax^e  of^hills  ; 
and  at  the  point,  in  the  second  trip,  wnere  their  horses  failed 
them,  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  large  river  were  discovered, 
which  it  was  thought  must  have  lain  witnin  40  or  50  miles  of 
them.  The  courses  pursued  were  souUi-east  and  south-west ;  in 
the  first  trip  780  geographical  miles,  in  the  second  985  miles, 
were  traversed*    Tne  country  was  found  to  be  of  a  superior 


description.    Meadow  and  pasture  land  to  an  extent  of  two 
milhons  of  acres,  well  watered,  with  bread-fruit,  melons,  wild 

S,  sweet  plums,  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  beautiful  flowers. 
i  climate  is  fine,  and  in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  uncertain  fate  of  the  party,  conducted  by  Burke  and  Wills, 
led  to  efforts  in  Victoria  to  forward  them  rehef  if  still  available, 
and  if  not,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Three  different  expeditions 
were  dispatched  for  the  purpose  before  the  melancholy  truth 
became  Imown,  and  thougn  the  tracks  of  the  party  were  crossed, 
none  of  the  expeditions  arrived  at  any  I'esult,  so  that  the  only 
intelligence  was  conveyed  by  Kin^,  the  sole  survivor.  The  first 
in  order  of  time  was  provided  with  funds  by  the  provincial  par- 
liament, and  was  placed  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M'Kinlay. 
The  route  was  to  be  through  the  districts  previously  traversed 
by  Sturt,  Burke,  and  other  explorers.  A  sea»^  for  Burke  and  his 
party  was  included  in  the  project,  and  the  termination  of  the 
journey  was,  if  possible,  to  oe  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Of  this 
expedition,  whicn  successfully  accomphshed  its  object,  an  account 
has  beenpubHshed  by  Mr.  Westgartn,  from  the  papers  of  mem- 
bers of  tne  party,  under  the  title  of  Tmcks  of  M^Kinlay  and 
Party  acrost  Australia  :  edited  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  Mr, 
John  Davis,  from  which  we  obtain  a  more  complete  and  satis- 
fjEtctory  picture  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  interior  than 
was  previously  possessed. 

The  party  left  Adelaide  on  Aug.  14th,  1861,  proceeding 
north,  and  on  Sept.  24th  quitted  B&nchewater,  the  most  nor- 
therly settlement  of  the  colonv,  and  about  400  miles  from 
the  starting  point.  On  the  27th,  the  entry  is  *^got  all  safe 
across  the  Lake  Torrens ;  no  water  being  at  our  crossing,  nor  in 
view."  hake  Torrens,  as  Mr.  Eyre  saw  it^  20  miles  wide,  and 
extending  400  miles  into  the  interior,  has,  until  vory  recently, 
figured  on  all  the  maps  ;  but  was  in  reaUty  only  a  sudden  inun- 
dation, the  effect  of  heavy  rains,  which  on  many  occasions  have 
been  witnessed  as  producing  similar  effects  in  other  places,  but 
which  disappear  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  take  place.  For 
50  miles  beyond  this  they  travelled  through  a  desert  affording 
not  a  drop  of  water,  when  they  reached  Jmq  Hope,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  abounding  in  fish  and  wild  fowL  Lake  Hope  forms 
the  commencement,  in  about  lat.  5^  25'  S.  of  what  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
has  named  the  Lake  District,  extending  to  Lake  Goyder,  in  lat 
26°  15',  and  chiefly  lying  a.little  west  of  the  parallel  of  140^  The 
lakes  here  are  large,  comparatively  numerous,  and  appear  to  be 
permanent^  though  shrinking  to  small  dimensions  m  the  dry 
season.  The  soil  is  clay,  occasionally  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  imparts  to  the  diminished  waters  a  bitterness  that  renders 
them  undrinkable.  After  the  rains  the  vegetation  becomes  pro- 
fuse, and  of  an  excellent  character  for  pasturing  purposes,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  natives  appeared  to  be  numerous,  healthv, 
and  in  remarkably  good  condition;  but  though  occasionally 
holding  friendly  intercourse,  or  supplying  indiviuuals  as  euides 
or  assirtanta  to  the  party,  their  intentions  were  often  evidently 
directed  towards  the  plunder  or  destruction  of  the  dreaded  in- 
truders. Exploring  this  district,  the  expedition  remained  till 
February,  1862,  during  which  period  the  fate  of  Burke's  mission 
was  ascertained  and  the  graves  visited.  Four  months  of 
the  hot  summer  were  here  parsed,  the  expedition  waiting  for  the 
rains,  in  order  to  cross  the  Great  Stony  Desert  of  Sturt,  it  beinf 
well  known  that  in  that  district  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
water  till  the  rains  fell,  as  even  in  the  better  supplied  district 
where  they  were,  the  camp  had  been  forced  to  remove  more  than 
once  from  the  deficiency  of  that  necessary  of  life ;  and  the  heat 
had  been  fearfuL  On  Jan.  19th  the  first  heavy  rain  felL 
On  the  23rd  Mr.  M'Kinlay  led  a  snudl  party  into  the  desert  to 
ascertain  the  prospect  of  making  the  passage,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  on  toe  26th,  as  no  water  could  be  found,  and  men  and 
horses  had  suffered  much.  On  Feb.  8th  the  entry  on  the 
journal  is ''  raining  splendidly :  steady  downpour  last  moht .... 
The  walking  this  morning  was  anything  but  pleasant,  me  mud 
bein^  up  to,  and  over  our  ankles,  and  it  stuck  so  to  our  boots 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  ahead  at  alL"  On  the 
lOtb,  after  another  dav's  rain,  the  expedition  asain  commenced 
its  progress  northward,  but  had  to  keep  along  a  broken  ranee  of 
hills,  somewhat  east  of  Burke's  track,  on  account  of  the  floods 
that  were  met  with.  The  rain  followed  them.  At  first  the 
journal  records  "nothing  for  the  horses  to  eat,  and  only  a  few 
bushes  for  the  camels ; "  there  were  trees,  but  the  rocky  soil 
appeared  to  be  "bronzed,"  except  in  some  of  the  old  water  oounes 
not  yet  flooded*  The  heat  was  intense  ;  several  of  the  party 
became  ill,  and  hardly  able  to  proceed ;  but  some  prpgreas  was 
made  n^ady  eveiy  day.    At  lei^g^th,  the  continued  rain  rendered* 
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it  necessary  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  rising  floods,  but  there  was 
l>y  ^e  latter  end  of  February  **  splendid  green  feed  on  the  slopes 
of  the  stony  hills  and  water-courses."  On  the  28th  it  was  still 
stonny,  l^e  camp  was  on  a  height,  but  the  water  had  risen  three 
feet  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  party,  camels,  horses,  bul- 
locks, sheen,  and  men,  were  ''quite  isolated  on  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acie.^  The  waters  still  rose,  and  on  March  Ist,  they  again 
started  for  a  higher  position,  "  the  water  sometimes  up  to  our 
necks,  and  sometimes  we  have  to  swim  a  little  way.''  The  party 
gained  a  spit  of  sand,  and  on  the  5th  the  continuous  rain  ceased, 
the  water  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  rose,  and  on  the  8th,  still  in  their 
camp,  grass  spiingmg  up  everywhere  is  noticed,  ''  even  where 
you  would  thmk  grass  could  not  aaw  ; "  with  flowers  expanding, 
creepers  ascending  the  trees,  and  birds,  chiefly  black  macaws, 
flying  in  all  directions.  On  the  10th  they  started  a^in,  north- 
ward, over  stony  hills  and  several  creeks,  passing  Wills'  range, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  lost  explorer,  over  sandhills  and 
rich  pasture,  by  swamps  swarming  with  widgeons,  ducks,  and 
teals,  but  having  often  to  deviate  to  avoid  the  still  flooded 
grounds,  and  tormented  with  musquitoes.  By  the  24th  they  had 
reached  the  Central  District,  proceeding  over  a  wide  plain  with 
a  high  range  of  hills,  called  Scotf  s  range,  on  the  east ;  and  on 
this  plain  they  met  with  emus,  found  abundance  of  water,  and 
a  fine  climate,  restoring  the  health  which  had  suffered  during  the 
rains.  At  places  the  ground  was  so  bog^  as  to  make  travelling 
^fficult,  and  at  others  it  was  "  a  beautOnl  flower  garden."  The 
party  had  now  exhausted  all  their  flour,  the  nignts  were  cold, 
and  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  mornings;  but  the 
weather  was  fine.  With  only  the  incidents  of  delay,  from  the 
straying  of  some  of  the  party,  and  the  wandering  of  uie  animals, 
tkuroujgh  a  succession  of  such  scenes  they  reached  the  Tropical 
District)  in  about  21^  4Sf  S.  lat  on  April  21st.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  oountiT  did  not  vaiy  much,  it  was  well  grass^, 
with  well-wooded  creefcs,  and  ranges  of  hills  in  the  distance.  On 
the  25th  it  became  more  undulating  and  stony,  with  quartz  reefe 
widely  spread  on  the  left.  On  May  6th  they  struck  a  river, 
which  they  named  the  Leichhardt,  in  lat  19°  S.,  about  170  yards 
wide.  On  May  Vth  the  weather  became  very  sultiy,  and  the 
flights  of  pigeons  darkened  the  air ;  but  these  birds,  as  well  as 
others  seen  by  them,  were  very  difficult  to  shoot.  On  the  11th, 
they  came  to  a  fall  on  the  Leichhardt,  which  was  from  50  to  60 
feet  high,  with  deep  water  above  and  below,  the  fish  below  the 
falls  b^g  numerous,  consisting  of  guard-fish,  sword-fish,  sharks, 
and  some  flat-heads  and  bream  were  caught  On  the  17th,  the 
journal  says, ''  all  the  grass  around  us  is  one  mass  of  flame,  and 
what  was  beautiful  grass  is  now  nothing — a  black  desert."  This 
had  been  done  by  the  natives,  and  made  the  travelling  uncom- 
fortably warm.  Passing  some  boggy  countnr,  a  lagoon,  and  a 
mangrove  swamp,  they  reached  a  river,  in  about  17  SO'  S.  lat., 
and  140**  E;  long.,  on  which  the  tide  was  rising,  and  on  which 
''a  ship  of  800  tons  could  lie  alongside  the  banks,  and  load 
and  umoad  with  ease,  and  which  was  here  about  400  yards 
wide ;  the  water  salt,  but  a  lagoon  close  b^  contained  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water,  and  there  the  water^lihes  were  in  bloom." 
It  was  now  supposed  that  the^  were  within  4  or  5  miles  of 
the  sea^  and  permission  was  given  to  any  one  that  chose  to 
go  thitner  on  foot,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  no  one 
would  make  the  attempt.  The  island  had  been  a^ain  crossed 
from  sea  to  sea,  although  the  open  sea  could  not  be  seen,  and 
the  party  turned  their  steps  homeward,  determining  to  do  so 
by  way  of  Port  Denison,  m  North  Australia,  as  more  easy  to 
reach  than  over-land  to  Adelaide  with  their  small  remaining 
stock  of  provisions,  and  the  almost  entire  loss  of  their  beasts  of 
burden.  The  bullocks,  all  but  two,  had  been  killed  and  eaten, 
or  died,  or  wandered  away.  One  of  the  camels  had  been  IdUed, 
but  could  not  be  eaten,  though  the  attempt  was  made,  and 
some  of  the  horses  had  shared  the  same  fate.  On  May  22nd,  on 
a  fine  morning,  the  start  was  made.  They  ascended  the  Leich- 
hardt till  they  found  a  place  to  cross,  and  then  pursued  a 
course  £.  S.  £.  The  country  continued  good,  but  they  could 
not  always  find  water  where  they  wished  to  camp.  On  June 
2nd,  they  were  passing  through  a  scrub,  rather  thicKly  timbered. 
On  the  12th  they  found  a  aeep  stream,  which  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
takes  for  the  mam  branch  of  tne  Flinders,  though  Landsbo- 
rough  places  it  much  further  south.  From  this  the  coimtiTbe- 
came  bad  for  travellio^  craggy  hills  and  thick  woods.  Witii 
little  change,  except  bemg  compelled  to  kill  their  camels  and 
more  of  their  horses  for  food,  on  the  27th  they  arrived  in  a 
better  country,  and  reached  the  Burdekin  on  July  5th.  Down 
this  river  they  kept  till  the  28th,  when  they  passed  it  on  a 
raft,  for  which  they  found  very  indiffexent  matenals^and  which 


had  to  be  towed  backward  and  forward  by  swimmers,  who  were 
surrounded  by  alligators.    On  the  30th  they  had  to  kill  their  last 
camel,  and  on  Aug.  2nd,  1862,  they  came  to  a  settlement  on 
the  river  Bowen,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Burdekin.    They 
went  thence  to  Port  Denison,  where  they  embarked,  stopping  at 
Rockhampton  and  Melbourne  on  their  way  home.    Although 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  illness  at  times  among  the  party, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  they  having  been  exposed  to  a 
heat  that  was  marked  by  the  thermometer  as  130",  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  higner,  but  could  not  be  measured  as  the 
thermometer  had  been  oroken,  to  incessant  wet  for  weeks,  and  to 
a  cold  at  night  that  sometimes  left  ice  on  the  ground,  all  the 
party  regained  Adelaide  in  good  health,  and  were  heartily  wel- 
comed.   The  Parliament  voted  Mr.   M'Kinlay  1000/.  for  his 
judicious  management  of  the  expedition. 

The  second  expedition  was  under  Mr.  Landsborough,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Allison.    He  and  his  party 
were  conveyed  in  the  (Jovemment  ship  the  Victoria,  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  vessel,  the  Firefly,  intended  to  ascend  the  rivers  to 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Albert  Biver,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Caipentaiia.    The 
Firefly  unfortunately  was  wrecked,  but  was  towed  about  twenty- 
miles  up  the  Albert  and  formed  into  a  depot.    The  vessels 
arrived  on  Oct.  1st,  1861,  and  on  the  14th  Mr.  Land8borouc:h 
started  from  the  depdt.    He  kept  up  the  left  bank  in  a  souta- 
westerly  direction,  aiming  for  Central  Mount  Stuart,  throujg^h 
a  country  of  grassy  and  tninly  wooded  plains,  but  parched  tor 
want  of  rain ;  the  beds  of  the  numerous  streams  they  met  with 
being  nearly  all  dry.     He  struck  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  Gregoiy  river  for  some  distance,  found  a  number  of  streams 
and  water-courses  fiftlling  into  it,  some  dried  up,  but  one  coming 
from  the  south  of  considerable  volume,  wider  e^en  than  the 
Gregory  itself ;  and  three  or  four  others  of  important  size  and 
apparently  perennial,  as  they  were  flowing  in  this  the  dry  season. 
After  crossms  some  basaltic  ridges,  he  came  upon  a  fine  plateau, 
richly  grassea,  lightly  timbered,  and  well  adapted  for  pasturage, 
to  whidi  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Barkly  Taole-land.    Several 
other  such  spots  were  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  route,  which 
he  pursued  to  20**  11'  S.  lat,  and  138'  17'  E.  long.,  which  he 
reached  on  Dec  27th,  1861.     A  belt  of  table-land  appears  to 
stretch  £rom  east  to  west,  between  the  18th  and  19th  parallels  of 
latitude,    Burke  and  Wills  crossed  it,  and  Mr.  Landsborough 
confirms  their  statement  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  general  adaptability  of  the 
table-land  to  purposes  of  colonisation.    From  the  construction  of 
the  countiy,  depressions  luring  among  a  chain  of  heights,  natural 
basins  as  it  were,  it  is  beheved  that  the  formation  of  reservoirs 
to  receive  and  preserve  the  abundant  rain-&ll  of  the  wet  season, 
woidd  be  perfectly  easy  and  efficacious.    From  these  heights 
descend  all  the  streams  that  fall  northwardly  into  the  Gulf,  such 
as  the  Albert,  the  Gregoiy,  the  Mitchell,  the  Flinders,  and  the 
Leichhardt.  all  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  thoiigh  much 
interrupted  by  shallows  in  the  dry  season,  but  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  of  great  advantage  tor  navigable  purposes, — as  the 
Flinders  has  a  course  of  500  miles,  and  approaches  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Thompson,  flowing  south, — when  the  countiy  be- 
comes settled,  as,  oflerine  many  advantages  to  tiie  enterprising 
colonist,  it  no  doubt  will  be  in  a  comparatively  short  perio<£    The 
settlers  of  Queensland  have  already  made  rapid  advances  in  this 
direction.    Having  followed  the  Albert  to  its  head,  Mr.  Lands- 
borough  turned  north-westward  through  a  coimtry  traversed  by 
dry  creeks,  until  he  was  stopped  by  a  total  want  of  water  when 
about  210  miles  from  his  outset.    Part  of  the  countiy  passed 
through  in  the  early  part  of  summer  was  so  good  in  quality  that 
he  named  it  the  Plains  of  Promise,  and  from  October  to  January 
the  temperature  ranged  from  74*  to  94^    On  reaching  the  depdt 

ion  Jan.  19th,  1862)  established  near  the  place  of  hmding,  he 
bund  that  Mr.  Walker  had  been  there,  and  had  left  word  that  he 
had  come  on  the  track  of  Burke  and  Wills  at  the  river  Flinders. 
On  Feb.  8th,  1862,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bourne  and  4  nativesw 
Mr.  Landsborough  started  again,  purposing  to  track  the  upward 
course  of  the  Flmders.  On  reaching  that  river  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  he  found  no  trace  of  the  previous  expedition,  but 
he  kept  his  course  up  it  for  about  400  miles,  where  its  bed  was 
still  120  yards  wide,  though  its  waters  were  shallow,  and  he  esti- 
mates its  total  length  at  500  miles.  Turning  somewhat  more  to 
the  east,  and  crossing  a  dividinfi^  range  of  no  great  height,  he 
reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Thompson,  down  which  he  went^ 
crossing  the  Barroo  or  Victoria,  and  thence  to  the  Waireso. 
The  land  he  had  passed  through  had  been  very  favourable  for 
pasturage,  and  it  nad  been  watered  by  copious  rains.  Here  a 
change  took  place.    The  countiy  had  l>een  suffering  from  a  long 
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drought,  and  after  enduring  great  hardship,  the  horses  having 
been  on  one  occasion  seventy-two  hours  without  water,  he 
reached  a  settlement  on  the  Warrego,  a  tributary  of  the  Darling, 
on  May  Slst,  1862,  and  thence  proceeded  without  farther  incon- 
venience to  Melbourne,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  having  thus 
crossed  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  south,  from 
sea  to  sea. 

Mr.  Landsborough,  in  Jan.  18^  made  another  exploration  of 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  settlers  of 
Burketown  wanted  a  more  convenient  place  of  shipment  than 
their  own  port  afforded  them.  After  trving  several  inlets,  he 
entered  the  Bynoe,  10  miles  east  of  the  Flinders,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  from  2  to  6  fathoms,  and  no  bar  at  the  entrance.  The 
Bynoe  was  found  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Flinders,  sepa- 
rating at  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  country 
around  is  said  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geog,  Soc,  for  Jan.  18^, 
1866)  to  be  "excellent  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  has  hard,  fine,  dry 
ridges,  presenting  good  sites  for  Duilding."  A  range  of  downs 
about  200  feet  high  extends  to  the  Norman  river,  a  distance  of 
about  16  miles. 

The  expedition  under  Mr.  Walker,  undertaken  partly  to 
seek  Mr.  Burke,  started  from  Rockhampton,  a  principal  town  in 
Queensland,  in  Sept.,  1861.  He  travell^  eastward,  till,  from  the 
Barroo  river,  he  struck  northward.  He  passed  through  a  fine 
countiy ;  found  water  generally,  but  it  was  feist  drying  up,  and 
on  Oct.  22nd  the  horses  sufiered  severely  from  a  total  want  for 
the  whole  day  and  the  great  heat.  At  times  it  was  108°  in  the 
shade.  On  approaching  the  Flinders  he  came  upon  Burke's 
trail,  going  S.S.E.,  and  on  Dec.  7th  he  reached  the  aepdt  on  the 
Albert  river.  On  the  20th  he  again  started  to  follow  if  he  could 
the  traces  of  Burke's  party.  Owing  to  the  heav^  rains,  all  signs 
were  obliterated  after  passing  the  second  or  third  return  camp. 
Mr.  Walker,  therefore,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
striking  off  towards  the  south-east,  through  manv  difiiculties  and 
dangers  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  horses  and  the  loss  of  stores, 
he  arrived  at  Port  Denison  in  safeW  in  April,  1862. 

In  1863  Mr.  G.  E.  Dalrymple  had  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  reach  the  pasture-lands  at  the  back  of  Rockhampton. 
The  snores  of  Rockhampton  Bay  are  mountainous,  as  are  the 
islands  of  various  sizes  which  he  off  its  entrance.  The  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  height  of  3500  to  4000  feet,  and  their  slopes 
and  the  plains  at  their  feet  are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation,  resembling  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Cey- 
lon. The  pastoral  districts  oi  this  part  of  Queensland,  to  which 
Rockhampton  Bay  should  naturally  serve  as  an  outlet,  lie  on  the 
table  land  and  in  the  elevated  valleys  bejrond  these  precipitous 
ranges.  It  was,  therefore,  a  vital  object  with  the  new  settlers  to 
discover  a  route  capable  of  being  made  into  a  dray  road  between 
the  uplands  and  the  port.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  1864,  after  estab- 
lishing the  colonists  near  Point  Hecate,  proceeded  with  a  party 
of  troopers  and  natives  to  make  another  attempt  from  the  port, 
directing  his  course  towards  a  gap  in  the  waU-uke  barrier.  He 
found  here  that  the  ridge  was  surmountable,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  he  discovered  a  river,  which  he  named  the  Herbert,  nowing 
from  the  table  lands  through  a  fertile  vaUey  to  the  coast,  leaping 
into  the  plains  beneath  in  a  magnificent  cascade.  Reaching  the 
cattle-stations  ifi  the  valley  of  li^oons,  he  returned  to  the  settle- 
ment and  invited  all  the  settlers  to  assist  in  making  a  road  fit  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  This  was  eventually  accomplished.  The  dis- 
tance by  the  road  is  96  miles,  and  this  now  connects  all  the 
interior  country  and  the  banks  of  the  Flinders,  Lynd,  and 
Burdekin  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

In  1863  Mr.  Duncan  Mclntyre,  with  his  brother  started  from 
Victoria,  with  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria ;  but  were  stopped  at  the  Darnng  by  learning  that 
the  imx>ortation  of  stock  into  Queensland  was  forbidden.  Still 
hoping  to  gain  permission,  they  sought  for  a  road  ;  and  with  Mr. 
Bamett  and  tluee  natives  a^ain  started  for  the  north.  They 
took  only  a  small  supply  of  food,  trusting  to  find  game,  which 
they  dio— opossums,  kangaroos,  emus,  and  bandicoots,  with  a 
large  animal  of  the  kangaroo  tribe,  called  by  the  natives  won- 
garoo,  but  of  which  they  fSailed  to  obtain  a  specimen ;  and 
they  met  with  numerous  snakes,  some  of  them  venomous.  On 
reaching  Cooper's  Creek  on  July  13th,  1864,  they  crossed  it  about 
60  miles  below  the  Thompson,  and  the  course  was  taken  north 
imtil  Burke's  track  was  crossed.  So  far  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment for  the  passage  of  stock.  In  crossing  the  Northern  Coast 
Range,  on  their  way  to  the  Albert  river,  the  feet  of  the  horses 
suffered  so  much  from  the  rocks  and  stones,  that  they  were  forced 
to  diverge  so  as  to  get  into  the  low  country.  They  arrived  at  the 
Flinders  on  Aug.  18th,  a  little  south  of  Donor's  Hill,  and  followed 
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the  river  to  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  which  they  were  prevented 
from  reaching  by  some  hostile  natives.  In  the  journey  four  new 
rivers  had  been  met  with.  That  part  named  the  Stony  Desert 
by  Sturt  was  found  to  be  a  good  sneep  country,  Uiough  covered 
in  places  with  stones — "  paved,"  as  Sturt  says,  for  a  few  miles. 
The  Coast  Range  was  the  great  difficulty ;  it  took  nearly  a  week 
to  cross  it,  and  the  horses  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  nigged 
road  and  the  want  of  feed;  but  on  returning,  a  passage  was 
found  i^voiding  this ;  and  a  railway  mi^ht  be  formed,  it  is 
stated,  without  any  engineering  difficulties,  except  from  the 
rivers.  The  Flinders  was  found  peopled  by  squatters  from  its 
head  to  within  280  miles  of  the  sea,  with  one  station  130  miles 
lower  down.  The  river,  however,  seems  not  Ukely  to  be  avail- 
able for  navigation  of  any  kincL  At  20  miles  from  the  sea 
Mr.  Mclntyre  crossed  it  diy  ;  higher  up  it  was  often  dry  for  10 
miles  at  a  stretch.  The  stock  that  had  been  brought  suffered 
greatly  in  the  transit ;  lai^  numbers  of  the  sheep  died  from 
eating  of  the  poison  bush,  the  cattle  f^m  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
the  horses  from  snake  bites.  One  incident  of  the  journey  was 
that  of  falling  in  with  some  traces  of  Leichardt ;  a  large  L  cut 
on  some  trees,  and  two  old  horses  ;  the  initial  certainly  not  that 
of  Landsborough,  and  the  horses  not  belonging  to  any  recent  ex- 
pedition.   The  horses  were  brought  home  by  wiem. 

At  Cape  York,  which  is  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  sreat 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  settlement  called  Somerset  had  oeen 
founded.  A  route  was  required  by  which  live  stock  could  be 
conveved  from  Queensland,  and  the  country  was  totally  unex- 
plored. Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Jardine,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, as  surveyor,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  journey, 
set  out  from  Rockhampton  on  May  14th,  1864,  and  reached 
Somerset  on  March  11th,  1865.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November  they  traversed  the  country  watered  by  the  rivers  Lynd 
and  Mitdiell,  of  which  they  report  very  unfavourably.  Further 
to  the  north  most  of  their  horses  died,  apparently  from  eating  a 
poisonous  herb ;  death  was  preceded  by  excessive  sweating, 
olindness,  and  contraction  of  the  stomach.  On  leaving  the 
western  shore  of  the  Gulf  in  January  (lat.  14^  S.)  and  striking 
eastward,  good  pastoral  country  was  discovered^-a  great  relief 
from  ^e  wretched  region  they  had  traversed  since  leaving  the 
banks  of  the  Lynd.  Numerous  creeks  were  crossed,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  covered  with  long,  coarse,  dense  grasses  and  sweet- 
smelling  herbs.  On  Jan.  24tn  they  discovCTed  a  new  river 
flowing  westward  into  the  gulf,  which  has  been  named  the  Jar- 
dine.  The  site  of  the  town  of  Somerset  is  said  by  the  explorers 
to  be  admirably  selected  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  cnannel 
(800  yards  wide;  which  separates  the  mainland  fix>m  Albany  Island. 
In  July,  1864,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hunt  left  York,  in  Western  Austra- 
lia, to  explore  the  countiy  to  the  east  The  farthest  point 
reached  was  31°  9'  S.  hit.,  120°  2'  30"  K  lone.  He  found 
scrubby  plains,  forests,  samphire  flats,  and  dry  huce-beds.  One 
lake  liad  water,  and  was  about  10  or  12  miles  broad,  with 
numerous  islands,  and  this  communicated  with  others,  stopping 
the  route  to  the  eastward.  No  rain  fell,  no  water  could  be  found 
in  other  directions,  and  he  was  forced  to  return.  He  says  that 
his  belief  is  that  the  rain  which  falls  is  received  by  the  numerous 
lakes  he  discovered,  from  which  it  is  rapidly  evaporated,  and 
that  no  stream  runs  from  them.  By  this  account  the  interior  of 
Western  Australia  appears  to  be  the  most  uninhabitable  or  un- 
improveable  of  any  part  of  the  vast  island. 

In  1864  Mr.  J.  P.  Stow  was  one  of  a  large  party  of  colonists 
who  went  from  Adelaide  to  establish  a  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Adelaide,  in  Adam  bay.  Northern  Australia.  The  enter- 
prise resulted  in  complete  failure,  and  the  colonists  quitted  the 
isolated  spot  in  small  parties,  as  opportunity  offered.  Mr.  Stow 
and  six  others  resolved  to  escape  from  the  prospect  of  months  of 
forced  inactivity  by  putting  to  sea  in  a  small  boat  23^  feet  lon^, 
and  endeavouring  to  reach  the  settlements  of  Western  Australia 
by  coasting  round  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, lliey  hoped,  at  any  rate,  to  reach  Camden  harbour,  600 
miles  distant,  where  a  party  of  colonists  from  Swan  River  had 
recently  established  themselves,  and  then  find  a  vessel  boimd  for 
Fremantle.  Fine  weather  accompanied  them  throughout  the 
first  stage  of  their  adventurous  voyage,  but  the  barren  and 
dreary  nature  of  the  shores  and  numerous  archipelagos  of  islands 
nearly  the  whole  distance  filled  them  with  disappointment 
They  went  ashore  in  many  places  previously  unvisitea  by  Euro- 
peans, and  a  detailed  account  of  them  is  given  by  the  author  of 
the  narrative.  On  arriving  at  Camden  narbour  they  found  the 
settlers  making  ready  to  abandon  the  place.  Several  of  them 
had  died  of  sunstroxe  ;  the  sheep  were  reduced  to  miserable 
objects,  owing  to  the  bad  pasture  ;  and  the  horses  had  to  be  fed 
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on  com  and  bran.  A  party  of  Malays,  300  in  nnmbery  in  Beven 
prahiu  and  30  canoes,  nad  recently  visited  the  settlement  From 
Camden  harbour  the  party  were  obliged  to  continue  their  voyage  in 
the  boat  to  the  next  settlement,  1000  miles  fiirdier.  The  same 
barren,  desolate  appearance  of  the  shores  continued  until  they 
reached  Champion  l>ay,  where  the  country  commenced  to  im- 
prove Between  Camden  harbour  and  Champion  bay  they  en- 
countered severe  weather,  and  before  reaching  Nicol  bay  were 
exposed  to  a  g^e  of  wind  lasting  three  days. 

Tlie  indication  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  found  of  Leichardt's  track 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  en>edition,  named  the  Ladies'  Ex- 
pedition, as  it  was  furnished  chiefly  bv  female  subscription. 
The  party  was  led  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  suffered  much  nard- 
^p.  On  March  30th,  1866,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gellivelt  river,  stating  that  he  had  passed  the  trees  marked 
with  L,  supposed  to  be  Leichardt's  initial,  but  could  neither  find 
nor  hear  or  any  further  trace  of  the  unfortunate  explorer.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  since  died,  without  effecting  any  further  discovery. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  few  parts  of  this  immense 
island  are  altogether  imfit  for  colonisation ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  slight  difference  there  is  in  the/avfia  or  pifiu  o{  the  most 
remote  parts.  The  emu  and  the  kangazoo,  the  omidiorhyncus 
and  the  black  swan,  are  common  aljji:e  in  the  north  and  the 
south ;  the  unknown  vegetables  found  were  a  green  caUed  adley, 
that  was  eaten  boiled,  and  tasted  something  like  asparagus ;  and 
a  fruit,  of  which  it  is  said  "  the  ripe  ones  have  rather  a  nice 
taste,  the  seeds  of  it  are  quite  hot  ana  fiery.  The  fruit  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  lon^;,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  ribbed  quite  sharply  externally."  There  were 
also  seen  a  new  kind  of  nollyhock  with  a  waxy  stem,  and  a  few 
other  flowers.  The  only  addition  to  the  fauna  has  heesi  a  dark 
ffrav  bird,  with  a  long  toil,  something  uke  a  pheasant  in  its 
flight ;  it  always  starts  from  the  ground^  and  settles  awkwudlv 
on  the  trees.  It  has  been  shot,  but  the  specimen  was  too  much 
torn  for  preservation.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  no 
experienced  naturalist  has  explored  the  country,  and  there  may 
be  more  novelties  than  the  members  of  ihe  various  expeditions 
have  discovered  or  noticed. 

AUSTRIA  [E.  C,  vol  L  cohu  711—737].  The  abetractian  of 
all  the  Italian  provinces  has  decreased  the  population  by  upwards 
of  6,000,000,  out  the  increase  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
empire  has  replaced  about  a  miUion.  In  1854  the  census,  includ- 
ing the  Italian  provinces,  gave  36,614,466.  Bv  that  of  1867,  the 
following  are  the  numbers  of  the  various  members  of  the  present 
Austrian  empire : — 

Lower  Austria 1,681,097 

Upper  Austria 707,460 

SalzbiiiK 146,760 

Btyria 1,066.778 

Kamtiien  (Carinthia) 332,466 

Srain  rCaniiola) 461,941 

Gortz,  Qradiaen.  Iitria,  and  IVleste  620,978 

Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg 861,106 

Bohemia 4,706,626 

Moraria 1,867,094 

Silena 443,912 

Galicia 4,697,470 

BukoTine 466,920 

Bahnatia 404,499 

Hunnry 9,900,786 

Croatia  and  BUroiua 876.000 

Tiansylvaaia 1,926,727 

Hilitary  Frontier  Banat,  ftc. 1,064,922 

Active  Military  Foroes  •  ...     636,989 

82,630,022 

In  1866  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  had  reached 
36,000,000.  On  Nov.  30  iu  1864,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain 
676,626  inhabitants,  including  the  militaiy.  The  other  chief  towns 
were,  in  1867.  Prague,  with  142,688  inhabitants ;  Buda-Pksth 
FE.  C.  S.l,  with  186,945  ;  Trieste  (the  town  only),  66,874 ;  Lem- 
berg,  with  70,384;  Gratz,  with  63,176 ;  Szegedin,  with  62,700 ; 
Brunn,  with  68,809 ;  Maria-Theresienstadt,  wUh  63,499.  No  other 
town  exceeds  60,000.  but  there  are  twenty-five  with  more  ^h^i^ 
20^000,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  with  more  than  10,000. 

The  varieties  of  race  and  language  in  the  Empire  are  con- 
siderable :  roughly  estimated  there  are  16,000,000  of  Slavonic 
descent,  9,000,000  Gennans,  6,000,000  Macyars^  1,000,000  Jews, 
3^000,000  of  other  or  mixed  races,  and  there  are  160,000  Gip- 
sejs.^  The  commerce  of  the  empire  has  been  hampered  ij 
restrictive  duties,  but  a  commerci^  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
concluded  in  1865,  will  probably  tend  to  develope  the  large 
resources  of  the  empire.    The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 


186S  was  close  upon  25,000,0001,  and  of  the  exports,  31,000,0001. 
In  1863  the  imports  were  (reckoning  the  florin  at  2s.)  26,420,0001, 
the  exports  29,120,0002. ;  for  1866  the  imports  were  valued  at 
23,366,4762.^  the  exports  at  33,008,6062.  With  Great  Britain  the 
intercourse  is  not  alwavs  direct,  and  is  therefore  not  wholly  shown, 
but  tibe  Enj^lish  Board  of  Trade  Betums  eive  for  1862,  imports 
from  Austrian  dominions  to  the  value  of  796,2802^ ;  in  1864  it 
was  only  369,2262. ;  in  1866  it  rose  to  1,369,8312. ;  the  exports 
in  1862  amounted  to  1.170,9412.,  of  which  706,0872.  were  for 
articles  of  British  or  Iiisn  production ;  in  1864  the  exports  were 
1,060,0172.,  of  which  799.1192.  were  for  British  manufactures  and 
productions ;  in  1866  th^  were  861,7761,  of  which  724,6482. 
were  for  Britiih  articles.  The  Austrian  commercial  navy  in  1865 
numbered  only  606  vessels,  making  long  voyages,  of  201,580 
tons  burthen,  with  2696  coasters  of  82,363  tons  burthen ;  but 
in  addition  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  established  at 
Trieste^  have  74  steamers  of  12,500  horse-power,  which  run  to 
the  chief  ports  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  Bailways  have 
been  constructed  in  most  of  the  states  ;  in  1866,  there  were  16 
principal  line^  3772  English  miles  in  length,  formed  at  a  cost  of 
66,37^6602.,  the  Government  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent  to  five  companies  upon  about  half  the 
length.  About  12,000  nules  of  tei^^ph  lines  permeate  the 
empire,  and  communicate  with  many  foreign  states,  especially 
witn  Prussia,  Bussia,  and  France. 

The  income  and  expenditure  form  part  of  the  general  history 
of  the  empire,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  political  dispute. 
The  afiieuis  of  the  various  states  forming  the  empire  are  so 
interwoven,  that  thev  must  necessarily  be  treated  as  one  whole. 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  &&,  though  distinct  as  nationalities,  can  have 
in  modem  times  no  separate  history ;  their  physical  geography 
remaining  of  course  as  aueady  described  under  uieir  separate  heads. 

When,  in  Jan.,  1862)  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  re- 
pudiated the  constitution  of  1849,  he  declared  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  should  be  no  lon^  responsible  but  to  himself, 
and  he  formed  the  idea  of  a  umfication  of  the  empire.  This 
abolition  left  a  number  of  questions  in  a  disturbed  state,  such 
as  the  position  of  the  Jews  to  whom  equal  civic  rights  had  been 
grantea ;  that  of  religious  societies  wnich  had  been  dissolved 
and  that  of  the  new  concordat  agreed  to  with  the  Pope,  by  which 
the  Papal  authority  was  ^peatly  extended  throughout  the  king- 
dom, added  to  the  irritation*  The  whole  monuchy  was  in  an 
unquiet  state,  and  the  finances  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the 
expenditure  regularly  exceeding  the  income.  In  1864  a  loan 
was  raised  in  order  to  repay  the  advances  of  l^e  bank,  and  in  the 
following  ]^ear  large  portions  of  the  crown  domains  were  directed 
to  be  sold  in  order  to  raise  more  money.  But  the  loan  was  not 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised,  the  land  became 
merely  a  mort^^  to  the  bank,  of  which  it  was  not  able  to  dis- 
pose, and  consequently  was  not  able  to  call  in  the  vast  amount 
of  paper-money  with  which  the  onpire  was  flooded.  The 
revenue  had  risen  from  17,400,0002.  in  1847  to  29,800,0002.  in 
1867,  and  to  30,168,9462L  in  1860,  not  by  increased  jooductive- 
ness)  but  bj  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  These  were  levied  at 
first,  especiallv  on  Italy  and  Hungary,  as  a  punidiment  for  their 
previous  revolutionary  attemptoTbut  this  increase  was  far  horn 
meeting  the  expenditure,  of  which  a  large  part  was  employed  in 
support  of  an  immense  military  force.  However,  in  January, 
1867,  a  monetarv  treaty  was  concluded  between  several  of  the 
German  States,  by  which  it  was  amed  that  the  circuhition  of  all 
paper  money  should  be  interdictea  that  was  not  payable  in  cash 
on  demand.  This  compelled  Austria  into  a  new  course,  and  in 
Aug.,  1858,  it  was  announced  that  the  forced  circulation  oi 
Bank  paper  should  cease  from  Jan.  1, 1869.  But  at  that  period 
the  Bank  had  37,000,0002.  of  paper  afloat,  and  only  8,600,0002.  oi 
cash  in  hand,  a  sum  evidently  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  a  stratagem.  It  was  ordered  that 
payment  should  only  be  made  at  Vienna,  and  the  pay-office  was 
open  but  for  a  short  time  each  day,  during  which  but  few  persons 
could  effect  the  exchange.  All  would  not  suffice,  the  Bank  soon 
found  itself  unable  to  keep  its  promise,  when  at  length  the  war 
broke  out  in  Italy,  which  occasioned  a  return  to  the  forced  circu- 
lation, and  a  more  copious  issue  of  pronuses  to  pay. 

The  details  of  this  war  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Italt,  KniGDOH  OF.  Durinff  its  continuance  new  loans  were 
raised,  and  new  taxes  imposed,  espedally  in  Hungary,  where,  on 
May  12th,  1859,  a  decree  was  issued  subjecting  the  rural  districts 
to  the  tax  on  articles  of  consumption,  from  which  thc^  had  been 
till  then  exempt  A  forced  loan  of  7,600,0002.  was  abo  impnofti^ 
on  the  Lombard-Venetian  provinces  in  May,  of  which  ^60O,00O2L 
was  to  be  raised  in  Lombaidy,  but  these  Evinces  had  by  this 
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time  escaped  from  the  Austrian  power.  In  June  the  emperor 
issned  a  decree,  hj  which  the  interest  of  the  loan  raised  in  1864, 
that  had  been  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  cash,  was  dired^d  to  be 
paid  in  paper,  aading  the  discount  After  the  peace  of  Villa 
Franca,  the  Emperor  published  a  manifesto  on  nis  return  to 
Vienna  in  July,  1859,  declaring  that  having  been  forced  to  relin- 
quish Lombardy  in  consequence  of  being  abandoned  by  his  natural 
allies,  he  had  now  leisure  to  establish  in  a  durable  manner  the 
interior  prosperity  and  the  external  power  of  Austria,  by  a  just 
development  of  its  moral  and  material  strength,  with  an  amelio- 
ration of  its  legislation  and  adminijBtration  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Emperor  appears  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  more  com- 
plete unification  of  his  empire.  The  forest  laws  of  the  Tyrol 
nad  been  abolished,  which  caused  great  complaint.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  states  was  convoked,  consisting  principally  of 
officials  named  by  the  government  to  consider  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  the  Tyrolese  refused  to  send 
the  deputies  they  were  authorised  to  choose.  The  chief  minister, 
Baron  Alexander  Bach  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cotmt 
Rechbeig,  on  Aug.  22nd,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Vienna 
Gazette  published  in  its  non-official  part,  a  programme  of  in- 
tended reforms,  most  of  which  have  smce  been  enforced  either 
by  decrees  or  laws.  It  promised  complete  freedom  of  faith,  and 
an  equality  of  rights,  to  all  religions,  including  the  Jews ;  a 
recognition  of  the  municipal  rights  of  each  province ;  to  confide 
a  part  of  the  management  of  affisdrs  to  local  authorities,  to 
summon  representatives  of  the  divers  provinces,  and  to  levy  no 
taxes  or  contract  loans  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives. 

The  state  of  the  finances  during  1869  and  1860,  with  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  various  states  of  the 
empire,  led  to  freauent  modifications  of  the  ministry,  but  no 
financier  was  founawho  could  bring  up  the  revenue  so  as  to 
meet,  or  nearly  meet,  the  expenditure.  In  1800  the  Emperor 
appears  to  have  determined  on  a  new  ahd  more  popular  course 
of  government.  He  appointed  a  commission  in  May  to  examine 
ana  report  upon  the  finances,  which  performed  its  task  honestly 
and  with  much  ability.  Their  report  recommended  the  lighten- 
ing the  springs  of  industiy  in  every  way,  and  especiaUy  by 
removing  government  intenerence  and  over-centralization ;  the 
preservation  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
the  other  kingdoms  and  provinces  constituting  the  empire ;  with 
a  general  representative  diet  for  the  whole,  in  accordance  with 
these  opinions  the  Emperor  issued  a  diploma  in  October,  of 
which  Art.  I.  said — "  The  right  to  make  laws,  to  alter  or  repeal 
them,  will  only  be  exercised  by  concurrence  of  the  legally 
assembled  diets  and  the  Reichsrath,"  the  Reichsrath  legislating 
only  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  state,  such  as  the  customs 
and  excise  duties,  currency,  military,  and  foreign  affairs,  &c.. 
while  all  other  matters  were  left  in  tne  hands  of  the  provincial 
diets,  and  these  provisions  were  declared  unrepealaole.  The 
advocates  for  the  union  of  Germany  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  nationalities,  as  they  have  been  styled, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  issue  a  new  constitution  on  Feb.  26th,  1861. 
Bj  this  a  common  representative  body  was  to  be  established, 
with  an  upper  house  nominated  by  the  crown,  in  effect,  though 
some  of  the  members  held  ex  officio  and  some  were  to  be  heredi- 
tary, to  legislate  for  the  whole  empire,  while  the  provincial  diets 
liad  little  power  delegated  to  them  beyond  electing  members  for 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Under  the  diploma  of  October,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  diets  in  the  Iteichsrath,  or  general 
council,  were  to  be  100  in  number.  By  the  new  constitution  they 
were  to  be  343,  distributed  thus  : — 

Lower  Austria 18 

Upper  Austria 10 

Hungary 86 

Bohemia 54 

Yenetta 20 

Dalmatia 6 

Croatia  and  SlaYoma 0 

GaUcU 38 

Salzburg 3 

Styria 13 

Carinthia 6 

GamioU 6 

Buckowina '        .        .        .  5 

Trans^Wania 26 

Horaria  .        .        .       « 22 

Sileda 6 

Tyrol  and  Yorariber? 12 

IrtriA,  Gortz,  Trioste 6 
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The  coimtry  was  divided  into  electoral  districts,  and  great 
complaints  were  made  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  so  as 
to  give  the  Qerman  population,  numerically  a  minority,  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  elections;  and  as  far  as  the  elections  were 
made  this  was  no  doubt  effected.  On  May  Ist  the  sittiiijgs 
were  opened,  but  with  only  200  members,  as  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  and  Venice  refused  to  send  delegates,  and  in  a 
short  time  those  of  Bohemia  seceded.  The  debates  were  at  first 
conducted  with  considerable  ability,  the  discussions  turning 
chiefly  on  the  imperfect  recognition  of  the  nationalities,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  present  belonged  to  liie  party 
upholding  the  unification  of  the  Austrian  empire,  earnestly 
desirous  of  abolishing  all  provincial  customs  and  pnvileges,  and  of 
constituting  Gkrman  as  the  common  language  of  the  empire.  It 
was  to  this  partv  that  the  prime  minister  Yon  Schmerling  belonged, 
and  to  attam  this  end  his  measures  were  directed.  To  them  the 
discontented  provinces  offered  a  passive  resistance.  They  sent  no 
members  to  tne  chamber  of  deputies  ;  they  denied  its  authority 
to  legislate  for  them.  Though  reduced  b)r  deaths,  secession,  ana 
refusal  to  attend,  to  less  than  half  the  prescribed  number,  the  mem- 
bers were  asked  by  Von  Schmerling  to  l^^islate  on  the  finances  for 
the  whole  empire.  This  they  did :  new  loans  were  sanctioned, 
a  bargain  with  the  bank  approved  of,  and  a  motion  to  abolish 
the  disgraceful  lotteries  was  rejected.  The  two  houses  sat  for 
20  months,  when  they  were  prorogued,  and  the  diets  were  con- 
vened ;  but  these  bodies  were  remodelled,  and  the  powers  of 
selfgovemment  entrusted  to  them  were  very  limited. 

The  constitution  thus  modified  did  not  satisfy  the  Hungarians. 
In  Nov.  the  new  Judex  Curiss,  the  highest  judicial  autho- 
rity in  Hungary,  declared  in  an  assembly  held  at  Stuhl  Wei»- 
senberg,  that  it  was  only  the  decisions  of  the  Diet,  sanctioned  by 
the  kin^,  that  could  have  the  force  of  law  in  Huiigary,  and  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Diet  in  1847-8  were  consid^ed  such.  In 
Dec  a  conference  of  the  political  leaders  was  held  at  Gran, 
where  it  waa  resolved  that  the  emperor  should  be  addressed, 
praying  him  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1848.  At  Pesth  and 
other  places  popular  demonstrations  took  place,  and  the  imperial 
arms  were  removed  firom  the  public  buildings.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  Hungary  claims  to  be  a  separate  kingdom,  not 
forming  an  identical  portion  of  the  empire,  and  mat  Tran- 
sylvania and  Croatia  deem  themselves  dependencies  of  Hungaty. 
On  Dec  13th,  Schmerling  publishea  a  programme  of  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  on  Jan.  16ui,  1861,  an  im- 
perial manifesto  was  addressed  to  the  county  assemblies  and  civil 
magistrates  of  Hungary,  warning  them  acainst  the  violence 
of  their  proceedings,  as  shown  in  the  election  of  political 
refugees,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  suspension  of  the  exist- 
ing courts  of  justice.  On  the  24th  the  cotmty  of  Gran  met 
under  the  presidencv  of  its  count,  the  Cardinal  Primate  of 
Hungary,  and  agreed  to  an  address  of  protestation  against  the 
manifesto.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  proceedmg  of  the 
county  of  Pesth  on  Feb.  15th.  On  Feb.  14th,  the  president 
of  the  county  (G^espannschaft)  of  Pesth,  in  an  interview  with 
Baron  Vay,  the  Chancellor,  had  declared  that  though  ccmfidenoe 
was  placed  in  the  known  character  of  the  Baron,  it  was  equaUy 
repugnant  to  the  law  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  coimty 
assembly,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  arbitrarily  imposed  taxes. 
In  Transylvania,  on  Feo.  11th,  Baron  Kemeny,  the  Chan- 
cellor, haa  op^ed  a  conference  of  aU  the  leading  men  of  that 
Srovince  at  weiBsenberg,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  intro- 
uction  of  a  constitutional  organisation,  when  the  majority  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  that  of  1848,  which  they  said  could  only 
be  altered  by  the  authority  of  a  united  Diet  On  Feb.  26th 
the  emperor  published  the  statutes  for  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Diets  were  convoked  for  the  united 
empire  at  Vienna,  and  for  the  Crownlands  of  Hungarv,  Styria, 
&c.  On  April  6th  the  provincial  diets  assembled ;  that  of  tlungaiy, 
which  haa  been  ordered  to  meet  at  Buda  immediately  adjourned 
its  sittings  to  Pesth.  Qn  May  1st  the  emperor  opened  the  sessions 
of  both  houses  at  Vienna,  but  there  were  no  deputies  from 
Hungary,  Venice,  and  other  places ;  and  not  more  than  half  the 
appointed  numbers  attended.  The  emperor  in  his  opening 
speech  expressed  his  desire  to  promote  peace  and  to  consolidate 
tne  empire.  On  the  13th  in  the  Lower  House  at  Pesth  a  debate 
was  commenced,  which  lasted  till  June  6th.  M.  Deak  dilated 
on  the  demands  made  by  Hunsaiy,  and  moved  an  address  to 
the  emperor,  which  was  carriea,  and  subsequently  agreed  to 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Upp«r  House.  On  June  25th  this 
address  was  conveyed  to  Vienna  by  the  two  Presidents,  when 
t^e  emperor  refused  to  receive  it,  asserting  that  they  were  not 
legally  authorised  to  represent  their  nation.    On  Sept.  30th  the 
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aasembly  of  the  county  of  Pesth  were  prevented  from  meeting  by 
the  mHitazy ,  who  occupied  the  halL  The  general  council  at  Vienna, 
not  possessing  more  than  half  its  members,  doubted  their  own 
powers  of  legislating  for  the  whole,  and  Schmerling  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the  government  did 
not  consider  it  as  actually  organised,  but  as  a  council  of  state 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  second  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  finances  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  domains  were  mortgaged;  the  lines  of  railway, 
formed  by  the  state,  were  sold  to  companies;  and  in  1861 
recourse  was  had  to  a  lottery,  in  which  12,923,920/.  were  pro- 
mised for  the  loan  of  4,200,0002.,  secured  by  bonds  of  101.  each, 
to  be  repaid  from  the  produce  of  the  lottery,  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  and  drawn  four  times  a  year.  On  «iune  3rd, 
1862,  the  Reichsrath  (the  assembly  of  deputies  who  had  accepted 
the  new  constitution)  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  new  bu^et, 
wherein  M.  Schmerling  announced  that  there  would  be  stiU  a 
deficiency  of  60,000,000  florins,  or  6,000,0002.  The  reporter  of 
Uie  finance  committee  stated  that  there  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  deficiency  would  be  7,400,0002.  "On  this  the  assembly  voted 
that  they  would  not  consider  the  question  of  the  augmentation 
of  taxes  "  until  it  had  been  made  evident  what  sum  of  money 
would  effect  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between  the 
revenue  and  the  expenditure."  During  1862  reductions  were 
effected  in  the  expenditure,  and  in  December  measures  were 
taken  for  gradually  resuming  cash  payments  for  part  of  the 
paper  money  that  nad  been  men  issuea.  In  the  meantime  the 
emperor  was  forced  to  decree  the  continued  collection  of  taxes 
witnout  any  other  sanction  than  his  own  will,  and  the  Hun- 
garians refused  to  ^y  them  unless  extorted  by  force,  which  was 
done  by  soldiers  being  quartered  upon  them. 

The  Reichsrath  sat  till  the  close  of  1862.  It  occupied  itself 
with  discussing  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  of  which  the 
majority  disapproved ;  public  instruction,  the  funds  for  which  it 
was  declared  ought  not  to  be  given  whoUv  to  the  Church; 
personal  liberty,  aa  to  which  a  law  was  passed  that  no  person  be 
arrested  without  a  judicial  warrant,  with  other  useful  smguards; 
the  laws  relating  to  the  press,  which,  though  passed  on  Dec. 
17th,  1862,  were  not  promulgated  till  Jan.  23rd,  1863;  these 
laws  established  the  conditions  under  which  periodical  writings 
mi^ht  be  published,  with  the  nature  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
wnters,  publishers,  oc.,  and  the  manner  of  legal  proceedings  against 
them,  and,  while  leaving  the  defaults  and  crimes  of  the  press  as 
they  were,  modified  the  portions  relating  to  their  punishment ;  it 
abolished  also  the  necessity  of  any  authorisation  before  pub- 
lishing and  the  issuing  of  (wertiuemenU.  Commerce,  bankruptcy, 
feudal  tenures,  and  the  budget  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  many  liberal  improvements 
were  introduced,  for  which  the  Emperor,  in  dismissing  them  on 
Dec.  18th,  1862,  thanked  them,  while  he  declared  his  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  emmre. 

In  Hungary,  which  in  accord  with  Transylvania  and  Croatia 
had  refusea  to  send  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath,  a  passive  resiBt- 
ance  was  made  to  all  att^pts  to  coerce  or  induce  them  to  accept 
the  new  constitution.  In  Himg»ry  the  periodical  press  was 
placed  under  the  iudicial  control  of  the  war  department;  in 
Transylvania,  in  wnich  there  is  a  considerable  Qerman  popula- 
tion, chiefly  in  towns,  conciliation  was  attempted  by  the  grant 
of  municipal  ri^ts ;  in  Croatia,  certain  ameliorations  were  intro- 
duced, ana  distmct  law-courts  were  established  for  the  province 
at  Agram.  Although  these  alterations  were  in  favour  of  the 
(German  part  of  the  population,  they  were  not  rejected  by  the 
Hungarians ;  they  were  accepted  as  oenefits  as  fiBr  as  tJiey  went, 
while  the  Germans  joined  as  heartily  as  the  Hungarians  against 
every  attempt  to  aosorb  their  nationalities  as  contemplated  by 
the  new  constitution.  In  March  1862,  the  Gkimans  assembled 
at  Hermannstadt  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  an  union 
with  Hungaiy,  and  a  representation  in  its  general  assembly. 
During  1861  and  1862  Hungary  suffered  severelv,  first  fix>m  a 
murram  among  the  cattle,  and  then  a  drought  wnich  destroyed 
even  the  roots  of  the  grass  as  well  as  all  the  com  crops,  and  the 
cattle  spared  by  the  murrain  died  of  famine. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Poles  against  Russia  cave  much 
uneasiness  to  the  Austrian  government  in  1863.  Gedicia  was  of 
course  the  province  most  affected,  and  its  sympathies  were 
without  doubt  with  the  Poles.  When  it  broke  out  the  pro- 
vincial diet  was  about  to  open,  it  was  then  prorogued  till 
Feb.  1863,  but  its  sitting  did  not  take  place.  Refugees  from 
France,  England,  and  elsewhere  assembkd  in  Gkdicia,  seeking 
opportunities  to  join  the  insurgents.    At  first  no  opposition  was 


offei'ed  to  this,  but  early  in  1863  the  frontier  was  guarded  by 
troops,  who  arrested  all  who  were  suroected  of  such  intentions^ 
many  residents  were  also  imprisoned  on  charges  of  affording 
assistance ;  and  the  fugitives  from  Poland  were  placed  in  con- 
finement whenever  they  sought  shelter  in  Galicia.  On  June  18th 
the  second  session  of  the  Reichsrath  was  opened.  The  attention 
of  the  members  was  directed  in  the  opening  speech  to  many 
useful  measures,  especially  to  the  creation  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  income  and  expenditure ;  and  it  said  that  the  pro- 
vincial diets  having;  been  previously  convoked,  there  was  now 
no  province  that  might  not  be  expected  to  join  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Reichsrath.  This  assembly,  however,  appeared  to 
be  even  less  complete  than  the  former,  as  the  Bohemian  deputies 
hesitated  to  ioin  it,  and  ultimately  eleven  of  the  most  influoitial 
refused  to  take  their  seats.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  opening 
speech  declared  the  fidelity  of  the  members  to  the  free  institu- 
tions promulgated,  Oct  20th,  1860,  and  the  statute  of  Feb. 
26th,  1861.  The  discussion  chieflv  related  to  the  affifurs 
of  Poland,  the  address  recognising  the  wisdom  of  abstaining 
from  any  active  interference.  The  assembly  was  adjourned  in 
July :  and  in  August,  after  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Gastein,  the  Emperor  proposed  a  congress 
of  all  the  sovereign  princes  of  Qermany  to  deliberate  on  an 
improvement  of  the  system  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  for 
Aug.  16th.  The  King  objected  that  such  a  measure  required 
the  previous  consideration  of  the  proposals,  and  that  it  could  not 
take  place  before  October.  Nevertheless  the  Emperor  persisted, 
and  issued  invitations  to  the  various  sovereigns,  most  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  attended  on  the  day  named.  The  new  plan  submitted 
by  the  Emperor  was  that  there  should  be  an  executive  directory, 
consisting  of  the  Emperor  of  Auatria  as  president,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  two  sovereigns  elected  by  the 
other  princes;  a  federal  council,  an  assembly  of  deputies,  and  a 
council  of  princes.  The  scheme  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  though  it  was  voted  by  a  majority' 
of  the  assembled  princes,  the  concurrence  of  Prussia  being 
steadily  withheld,  it  was  practically  of  no  effect. 

The  Frankfort  Diet  on  Oct  1st  had  resolved  to  execute  by  force 
their  reclamation  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  from 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Austria  at  first  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
interfere,  but,  invited  by  the  Reichsrath,  which  required  that 
Austria  should  maintain  *'  the  honour  of  Germany,"  m  conjunc- 
tion with  Prussia,  she  became  one  of  the  principal  combatants. 
To  avoid  repetition  of  events  which  affected  so  many  States,  the 
events  of  the  war  will  be  given  under  Schleswiq-Holstein. 

In  convoking  the  Diet  of  Transylvania  for  July,  1863,  Frsincis 
Joseph  had  issued  a  proviaional  law,  fixing  the  number  of  deputies 
at  121,  of  whom  44  were  appropriated  to  tne  Saxon  population,  22 
to  the  Szeklers  (or  Magyars),  and  65  to  the  mixed  popuktion  of 
Magyara  and  Wallachians ;  in  this  manner  it  was  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  preponderence  into  the  Saxon  scale,  supposed  to  be 
inclined  to  the  Austrian  plan  of  operations,  as  it  gave  one 
deput)r  for  every  12,000  Saxons.  18,000  Szeklers,  and  20,000 
mixed  Magyars.  The  Magyars  did  not  shun  the  contest,  they 
prepared  a  list,  and  every  one  of  their  candidates  was  returned. 
They  attended  the  Diet  only  to  protest  against  Uie  contravention 
of  the  laws ;  and  this  protest  was  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  by 
a  deputation,  of  whom  he  would  only  receive  two  or  three  of 
superior  rank.  The  Diet  in  the  meantime  elected  26  of  their 
members  to  ait  in  the  Reichsrath  (Oct.  10th),  who  were  received 
with  great  joy.  In  May,  1864,  the  Transylvanian  Diet  resumed 
its  sittings,  after  having  been  prorogued ;  and  the  Magyar  depu- 
ties again  refusing  to  sit,  new  elections  were  ordered;  but  the 
same  men  were  again  returned,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  repeated 
three  times  more  with  the  like  success.  The  Transylvanian 
Diet,  however,  was  not  wholly  inactive ;  they  enacted  laws  re- 
cognising the  Greek  religion,  the  nationality  of  the  Wallachians 
and  the  equality  of  the  three  languages  used  in  Transylvania, 
Hungarian,  WaUachian,  and  Grerman. 

In  Hungary  and  Croatia  the  system  of  passive  resistance  wafi 
persevered  in;  the  Diets  were  not  convoked,  and  in  Pesth  a 
foolish  outbreak  on  March  15th,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  was  punished  with  an  arbitrary  severity,  involving  the 
imprisonment  of  several  distinguished  men,  who  appear  tonavu 
had  no  part  in  it,  but  who  were  known  as  liberals. 

The  sitting  of  the  Austrian  Reichaouth  was  opened  on  Nov.  12th, 
1864.  The  debate  on  the  address  gave  occasion  to  much  speak- 
ing, but  no  decided  action  was  taken.  The  embarrassed  state  of 
the  finances  formed  a  main  topic,  and  ultimately  a  Committee  of 
Finance  was  appointed,  and  a  report  was  presented  recommend- 
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ing  a  laige  reductiou  in  the  estiiUB^  eepecialVy  in  those  for 
the  army.  This  was  refused,  the  contest  went  on,  and  on  March 
2nd,  1865,  three  of  the  ministers  (Mecsery,  Von  Schmerling,  and 
Von  Plener)  attended  the  Committee,  and  were  told  that  the 
Committee  could  not  recommend  to  the  Deputies  that  the  esti- 
mates should  be  voted  in  a  limip,  as  the  ministiy  demanded.  In 
May  the  estimates  for  1865  amounting  to  609,447,289  florins, 
were  accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  the  revenue  being  estimated 
at  570,047,335  florins;  while  for  1866  the  army  expenditure 
was  reduced  by  the  House  by  15,000,000  florins,  but  the  total 
still  amounted  to  535,143,384  florins,  while  the  gross  receipts 
only  reached  495,004,218  florins.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
June,  1866,  was  2,831,211,195  florins,  or  taking  the  florin  at  2s., 
it  was  283,121,119^. 

The  Emperor  ^eems  now  to  have  felt  that  new  measures  must 
be  taken  to  reconcile  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  the  various 
nations  under  his  sway  ;  that  coercion  was  not  effective,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  gnint,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  demands 
of  the  nationalities.  The  Magyars  of  Him^;ary  and  Transylvania, 
the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Poles  of  Gahcia,  the  Slavonians  on 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  even  the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania, 
resenting  the  attempt  to  impose  merely  German  institutions  on 
them,  rdased  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1860.  But  when  in 
1665  this  constitution  was  suspended  by  imperial  decree,  each 
race  appealed  to  the  act  as  a  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  insti- 
tutions emanating  from  the  sovereic;n,  and  not  the  result  of 
a  constitutional  agreement  with  the  people.  The  German 
section  felt  this  exercise  of  imperial  power  tne  most  deeply,  the 
other  races  deeming  the  abolition  by  the  exercise  of  an  inoividual 
will  as  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  their 
ancient  franchises.  Having  thus  set  aside  the  amalgamated 
Diet,  the  Emperor  summoned  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  those  of 
Didmatia  and  Croatia  to  meet  in  JiiLy.  On  June  6th,  he  visited 
Pesth,  and  was  enthusiastically  received,  the  Cardinal  Primate, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  Hun^grian  nobility,  delivering  a 
highly  loyal  address ;  to  which  the  flmperor  replied,  thankmg 
them  for  their  loyalty  ;  assuring  them  that  "  now,  as  nas  always 
been  the  case,  it  is  my  positive  will  that  the  peoples  belonging  to 
the  Hungarian  crown  shall  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  satufi^  f 
promising  a  diet,  which  can  "make  known  to  me  the  just  wishes 
of  my  people  ;"  and  intimating  that  he  would  soon  return  to  be 
crowned.  On  the  9th  he  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  sup- 
pression of  military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted by  civilians  in  Hungary.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Vienna,  on  June  27th,  a  total  cnange  of  ministry  took  place,  Count 
MensdoriF-Pouilly  becoming  President  of  the  Council,  Count 
Belcredi  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Count  Mailath,  a  Hunf;arian 
liberal.  Chancellor  of  Hungary.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  having  met  at  Gastein  on  Aug.  26th, 
they  communicated  soon  after  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  result 
of  their  interview.  They  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg  has  no  right  to  uie  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
Kinf3[  of  Denmark  being  the  l^al  possessor,  who  had  resigned 
his  right  to  the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  They  would 
therefore  hold  them  jointly  for  the  present.  Lauenburg  to  be 
attached  to  Prussia.  Denmark,  to  receive  from  Prussia  the 
sum  of  2,500,000  florins.  In  Sept.  a  decree  was  published, 
dissolving  the  old  Transylvanian  Diet  and  convoking  a  new 
diet  on  Nov.  19th,  for  the  discussion  of  the  basis  of  the  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary. 

On  Sept.  21st  appeared  in  the  Vienna  Gazette  a  most  important 
msmifesto,  in  which  the  Emperor  says,  in  reference  to  his  consti- 
tution of  Feb.  1861  :  that  a  great  part  of  the  empire  having 
refused  to  accept  it,  the  Eeichsrath  would  no  longer  be  assembled, 
as  forming  only  a  partial  representation,  but  promising  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  tne  oissatiBfiea  portions  of  the  empire  mto  agree- 
ment by  new  measures. 

This  act  of  the  Emperor  called  forth  remonstrances  from 
several  of  the  most  loyal  portions  of  the  empire.  The  Finance 
Committee,  though  strongly  uiged  to  continue  dieir  labours,  at 
once  declined  to  act  any  longer,  as  the  constitution  under  wmch 
they  were  created  no  longer  existed ;  and  on  Oct.  29th  a  new 
committee  was  formed  by  decree,  as  the  Emperor  desired  that  a 
committee  independent  of  the  Finance  Minister  should  watch 
over  the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

In  the  meantime  Austria  had  become  entangled  by  Count 
Bismark,  the  Prussian  Minister,  in  a  dispute  with  the  Free  City 
of  Frankfort,  that  could  not  but  render  her  unpopular  through- 
out Germany.  We  have  mentioned  the  announcement  to  the 
Diet  of  the  result  of  the  Conference  at  Gastein  between  the  two 
sovereigns.    The  intelligence  created  a  ferment  among  the  sup- 


porters of  the  orimnal  attack  on  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of 
oringiag  it  into  the  German  unity,  as  it  was  called.  A  number 
of  deputies  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  joined  strongly  in  con- 
demning any  such  settlement  Count  Bismark  resolved  to  inter- 
fere ;  Austria  would  not  permit  Prussia  to  act  alone ;  so  a 
simultaneous  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  Frankfort, 
desiring  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  political  agitation  which  was 
going  on  within  its  precincts.  The  Senate  decided  to  take  no 
notice  of  them.  To  a  second  warning  they  replied,  that  as  the 
Assembly  of  Deputies  and  the  Committee  of  Thirty-six  had  not 
ofiended  against  the  Federal  laws  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  oe  allowed  to  hold  their  sittings  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Free  City.  To  an  inquiry  from  Prussia,  whether  Austria 
would  interfere  by  force  a  negative  was  given,  and  the  matter 
dropped  for  a  time. 

In  the  Federal  Diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  the  representa- 
tives of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  proposed  on  Nov. 
4th,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  be  requested  to  convoke 
in  Holstein,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  general  assembly  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  free  votes  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that 
such  an  assembly  may  co-operate  in  the  definitive  solution  of  the 
still  pending  Scnleswig-Holstein  question  ;  to  take  steps  calcu- 
latea  to  bring  about  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  the 
German  Conf^eration  ;  and  that  the  costs  of  the  war  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  Confederation.  These  proposals  were  rejected  by 
both  the  great  Powers. 

On  Nov.  18th,  before  commendng  his  visit  to  Hungary,  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  arrested  b^ 
the  Galician  authorities  from  the  year  1863,  and  on  Dec.  lOdi  this 
was  extended  to  those  sentenced  by  other  Austrian  tribunals  for 
complicity  in  the  Polish  insurrection.  On  Dec  12th  the  Emperor 
entered  Pesth,  and  was  received  with  great  ceremony.  The 
town  was  illuminated  at  night,  and  on  tne  14th,  the  magnates 
and  others,  forming  a  most  magnificent  assembly,  crowded  tiie 
great  hall  of  the  palace  to  listen  to  the  Emperor's  speech  on 
opening  the  Diet  In  the  course  of  a  long  address,  he  said  that 
he  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  self-government  of  Hungary, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  aflect  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the 
position  of  Austria  as  a  great  European  power.  On  several  fol- 
lowing days,  M.  Deak  and  the  members  of  the  Diet  dined  with 
the  ^nperor.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Vienna,  a  decree  was 
issued  remitting  the  punishment  of  those  persons  belonging  to 
the  former  LonuMirdo- Venetian  kingdom  who  had  illegally  emi- 
grated. Their  sequestered  property  was  to  be  restored,  and  the 
Governor  of  Venetia  was  empowered  to  release  such  persons 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Austrian  throne.  On  Jan.  4th,  1866, 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
which  had  been  long  in  preparation,  was  ratified ;  commissioners 
were  to  meet  in  1866  to  settle  the  tariff,  but  the  treaty  was  not 
to  come  into  operation  till  Jan.  1st,  1867.  On  Jan.  29th,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at  Pesth,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  dty  was  increased  b^r  the  Empress's  gracious  manners ;  and 
a  deputation  from  the  Diet  raesented  a  congratulatory  address. 

On  Feb.  10th,  the  CroatianDiet  agreed  to  a  union  with  Hungary 
b^r  99  against  94  votes.  In  reply  to  the  address  fix)m  the  Croatian 
Diet,  an  imperial  rescript,  was  published  on  March  1st,  stating  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  effect  an  union  between  Hungary,  Croatia, 
ana  TransylvanuL  but  refusing  to  discontinue  the  conscription. 
On  Feb.  20th  and  22nd,  the  addresses  from  the  Diet  in  reply  to 
the  Emperor's  speech,  after  a  long  debate,  during  which  many  of 
the  Transylvanian  deputies  had  taken  their  seats,  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Mouses.  In  the  course  of  it,  they  said  Hungary,  having 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  would  not  accept  either  the  diplomaof 
Oct  or  the  patent  law  of  Feb.,  and  thanked  the  Enrperor  for 
having  recognized  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  1848.  On  Feb.  27thy 
the  a<Mresses  were  presented,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  Emperor  said,  "  I  must 
the  more  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  debate,  objections  were 
raised  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  proposed  by  me.  I  trust  that 
your  scruples  will  not  lessen  the  readiness  which  you  have 
hitherto  displayed  to  co-operate  with  me  in  attaining  the  wished- 
for  end.  I  must  the  more  cherish  this  hope,  as  I  am  &mly 
convinced  that  the  interest  of  m^  people  renders  it  necessary 
that  I  should  firmly  uphold  the  principks  which  were  laid  down 
in  my  speech  from  the  throne."  And  on  March  3rd,  in  a  rescript, 
he  replied  at  greater  len^h,  stating  that  the  third  article  of  t^e 
laws  of  1848,  establishing  a  separate  ministry  for  Hungary, 
could  not  be  maintained  consistently  with  a  proper  treatment 
of  common  af&irs ;  that  Article  4  of  the  laws  of  1848,  stipu- 
lating that  the  Diet  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  government 
before  the  budget  had  been  voted,  cannot  be  carriea  out ;  that 
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an  immediate  re-establishment  of  the  Comitats  was  impossible, 
and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  laws  of  1648  is  impossible 
without  a  preyions  revision  of  those  laws.  On  March  5th,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  returned  to  Vienna.  On  March  8th,  the 
Croatian  Diet  agreed  to  seifd  twelve  representatives  to  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  which  would  then  represent  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  Hungaiy,  Transylvania,  and  Croatia.  When  the  Diet  met, 
an  address  in  replv  to  the  imperial  rescript  was  agreed  to  in 
March,  lamenting  tne  rejection  of  all  the  requests  of  the  Diet, 
asserting  that  if  nis  majesty  did  not  intend  to  govern  absolutely, 
a  constitutional  state  of  ai&iirs  must  be  practically  re-established, 
togj^her  with  le^  municipal  govermnent 

These  domestic  questions  b^me  now  partly  interrupted  and 
partly  complicated  bv  a  dispute  with  Prussia  as  to  the  spoils 
wrung  from  Denmark  in  the  Schleswi^-Holstein  war.  By  the 
convention  of  Gastein,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  hold  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  jointly  and  provisionally.  Prussia  proposed  to 
annex  them,  repaying;  Austria  in  cash  the  expenses  incurred  in 
conqueiiBg  the  teVritorr.  Austria  refosed,  d^ding  that  the 
German  ^confederation  should  decide  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburgj  and  in  Holstein,  which  was  under  hergovem- 
ment,  allowing  of  demonstrations  in  the  duke's  favour.  Tnrough 
Marcn  and  April  the  dispute  became  warmer ;  both  sovereigns 
made  preparations  for  war,  while  each  accused  the  other  of  war- 
like intentions.  The  minor  states,  headed  by  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  forwarded  remonstrances  agednst  any  attempt  at  war, 
and  urged  the  reference  of  all  disputes  to  the  Frankfort  Diet 
This  Russia  repelled;  but  instead,  Count  Bismark  proposed 
the  summoning  of  a  German  Parliament,  to  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  to  decide  on  all  the  questions  in  dispute. 
This  appeal  to  national  prejudices  in  favour  of  annexation  as  a 
step  towards  German  imity,  was  ill-received  by  all  the  states, 
while  the  incj^uiries  of  Austria  as  to  the  support  that  would  be 
afforded  her  m  case  of  a  war  with  Prussia,  tmdertaken,  as  she 
stated,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Frankfort  Diet,  met  with 
as  little  approval  On  June  Ist,  Austria^  by  her  representative, 
made  her  formal  complaint  to  the  Diet  of  the  conduct  of 
Prussia ;  she  said  that  Prussia  put  forward  demands  not  to  be 
justified,  and  appeared  ready  to  support  them  by  force;  that 
Austria  was  reaay  to  disarm  if  Prussia  guaranteed  not  to  attack 
her  or  her  allies ;  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Prussia,  as  well  as 
every  other  European  Powe^  to  respect  and  keep  faith  with 
treaties ;  and  desired  the  solution  of  the  Schleswi^-Holstein 
question  from  the  Diet  aind  the  wishes  of  the  innabitants. 
Prussia  replied,  that  she  would  be  willing  to  reduce  her  army 
to  a  peace-footing  if  the  Diet  would  guarantee  the  same  for 
Austria  and  Saxony,  and  against  the  recurrence  of  such  actions ; 
if  it  could  not,  Prussia  must  conclude  that  the  Diet  was  not 
equal  to  its  task,  and  would  take  that  conviction  as  the  base  of 
its  ulterior  decisions ;  and  denied  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
nffeiirs  was  the  cause  of  dissention.  as  she  only  sought  the  reali- 
zation of  her  legitimate  rights.  A  few  days  after,  Austria  sum- 
moned a  convocation  of  the  Holstein  Estates,  which  Prussia 
declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Gkutein  convention ;  that  it 
was  illegal,  as  not  combining  Schleswig,  and  that  she  would 
take  peaceful  action  against  it.  On  the  7th,  the  Prussian  troops 
accoroingly  entered  Holstein,  which  Gen.  Gablenz,  completely 
outnumbered,  evacuated,  retreating  by  Altona  to  Hambui;^,  and 
thence  to  Hanover.  On  the  same  day^  Gen.  Manteuffel,  the 
Prussian  general,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  he  nad  come  to  preserve  their  most 
sacred  rights  from  jeopardv,  and  that  this  nmitary  measure  had 
cmlv  a  purely  defensive  cnaracter.  On  June  12th,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  was  withdrawn  from  Berlin,  and  the  Prussian 
ambassador  received  his  passports  at  Vienna.  On  the  14th,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Austrian  representative,  the  Federal  Diet 
ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  f*ederal  army,  of  which  Prince 
Alexander  of  Hesse  had  been  appointed  to  the  command. 
These  measures  Prussia  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  instantly  marched  her  armies  into  Saxony,  which  she 
found  wholly  unprepared,  and  on  the  15th  took  Leipzig  and 
Lobau.  On  the  same  day,  she  took  possession  of  Cassel  and 
Giessen,  on  the  south-west ;  on  the  17th,  the  capital  of  Han- 
over, on  the  west,  and  on  the  18th  marched  unopposed  into 
Dresden,  die  Saxon  army  marching  out  to  join  the  Austrian 
forces,  which  were  scattered  about  Bohemia.  It  is  needless  to 
detail  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies,  which  are  ^ven  under 
Prussia,  all  resulting  to  the  disadvantage  of  Austria,  till  it  culmi- 
nated in  the  ctushiim  defeat  she  received  at  Eoni^^tz,  on  July  3rd, 
having  lost  in  kille^  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  60,000  men. 
She  now  supplicated  for  peace  from  her  conqueror,  and,  though 


the  n^otiation^ut  ear^cJnful  one,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
somewhat  favourable  terms  as  regarded  her  territories,  but  had 
to  abandon  her  position  as  the  head  of  the  German  nation.  The 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  she  had  already  tendered  to 
France,  who  had  accepted  it,  for  transference  to  the  King  of 
Italy.  Beyond  this  she  had  to  make  no  sacrifice  of  her  own 
dominion,  but  only  to  consent  to  the  spoliation  of  her  allies. 
The  Peace  of  Prague  was  signed  on  the  dOth  of  July,  and  Austria 
had  to  pay  20,000,000  thalers  to  Prussia  for  her  war  expenses. 

The  contest  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  with  Italy  as  the 
ally  of  Prussia  will  be  more  detailed  under  Italy,  to  whom  it 
was  a  great  event,  while  it  was  only  an  episode  in  the  general 
Austrian  war.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  she  had  defeated 
the  Italian  anny  at  Custozza  on  June  the  24th,  and  the  Italian 
navy  at  Li.«<sa  on  July  the  19th  ;  and  that  Italy  had  refused  to 
grant  a  truce  unless  in  unison  with  Prussia. 

The  domestic  disputes  were  suspended  during  the  war.  The 
Diet  of  Hungary  had  met  in  April,  1866,  in  their  new  house,  and 
the  president  stated  that  the  desire  of  the  country  was  tiiat  the 
Emperor  should  soon  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  The  address 
was  not  unfriendly ;  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  with  Oroatiay 
which,  maintaining  its  self-government  in  relation  to  the  other 
rrovinces  of  the  empire,  was  to  form  one  common  body  with 
Hungary.  Men  ana  money  were  supplied  by  Hungary,  but 
in  June  the  Diet  was  prorogued  on  account  of  the  war.  On 
separating  they  passed  resolutions  hoping  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  constitution,  with  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  for  the 
crown.  The  Diet  was  reopened  on  Nov.  the  19th,  and  in  the 
message  or  rescript  on  opening  the  session  the  Emperor  wrote,  "  If 
the  Diefs  deliberations  result  in  the  removal  of  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  unity  of  the  monarchy,  which  must  be  main- 
tained, the  wishes  and  demands  of  Hungary  will  also  be  com- 
plied with."  The  address  in  answer  was  not  agreed  to  until  the 
middle  of  December,  and  it  stated  that  the  rescript  was  not 
satisfactory,  as  it  did  not  restore  the  old  constitution  of  1848, 
which,  it  ur^ed,  was  indispensable.  "That  portion,"  it  con- 
tinued, "which  refers  to  the  common  affiiirs  of  Austria  and 
Hungjaiy,  can  only  be  discussed  when  the  Diet  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  the  whole  constitutional  scheme  f  and  it  prayed  for  an 
amnesty  to  all  persons  exiled  for  political  offences.  In  the 
meantime  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria  were  demanding  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Reichsrath,  to  which  the  government  commis- 
sioner replied  that  this  would  be  equivalent  U>  breaking  off  the 
n^otiation  with  Hungary.  On  Jan.  2nd,  1867,  an imperialpatent 
announced  that  the  government  was  about  to  summon  a  Reichs- 
rath, a  common  chamber,  wherein  the  rights  and  claims  of  Hun- 
gary were  to  be  discusswL  New  elections  were  ordered  of  the 
Hungarian  Provincial  Diets,  whose  only  object  was  to  be  the 
naming  of  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath,  which  was  to  meet  on  Feb. 
25th.  Before  that  day,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution  was  decreed ;  independence  of  Hungary  was  recog- 
nised, and  a  separate  Hungarian  administration  was  appointed,  for 
which  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung  on  Feb.  24th  in  all  the  Hun- 
garian churches,  and  addresses  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministry 
poured  in  from  all  sides,  not  only  from  Magyar,  but  from  Saxon, 
Servian,  and  Wallachian  communities.  On  March  2nd  the  Diet 
resumea  the  le^lative  functions,  which  it  had  declined  previous 
to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution.  On  April  9th  M7  Deak's 
motion  for  the  tmion  with  Croatia  was  adopt^  without  a  debate, 
and  for  some  weeks  so  much  moderation  and  loyalty  was  dis- 
played under  M.  Deak's  guidance,  that  difficulties  seemed  to 
vanish,  and  the  reconciliation  between  the  crown  and  the  nation 
appeared  complete.  The  houses  then  adjourned  till  May.  On 
June  8th  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  crowned  King  and  Queen 
of  Hungary  with  the  utmost  pomj)  and  with  the  antique  cere- 
monies, taking  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

In  the  sitting  of  June  3rd,  in  the  Lower  House,  the  draught  of 
the  inaugural  diploma,  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  bill  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abdication  of  Frederic  (which  the  Hungarians  had 
refused  to  acknowledge),  all  in  the  ancient  form,  were  drawn  up, 
and  had  been  agreed  to.  The  first  article  of  the  oath  declared  a 
legal  succession  to  the  throne  of  Himgary  and  the  adjacent 
countries ;  the  constitution,  the  indepenaence,  freedom,  and 
integrity  of  the  country ;  the  strict  maintenance  of  all  laws, 
whether  passed  prior  to  the  present  time  or  in  the  future  :  and 
these  declarations  the  king  confirmed  by  oath  at  his  coronation. 
The  second  article  declared  that  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the  country.  The  third  article  declared 
that  the  countries  legally  and  historically  forming  portions  of 
Hungary  are  incorporated   with  that  country.     The   fouzUi 
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article  declaied  that,  in  the  event  6rt!£iv^^^^2Si^n  by  death  of 
successois  to  the  Hungarian  throne  of  the  nouae  of  Hapsboig, 
HtuiRaiT  shall  have  the  right  of  a  free  election  of  a  sovereign. 
The  fifth  article  encaged  that  all  future  Elings  of  Hungary  shall 
swear  to  maintain  the  laws. 

This  acquisition  of  a  national  independence  by  Hungary,  after 
so  many  years  of  incessant  effort,  dimised  a  general  joy  in  Hun- 
gary, but  waa  not  so  well  receiv^  by  the  German  population,  or 
n^  tne  Czechs  in  Bohemia.  In  this  kingdom  there  was  imme- 
diately made  a  claim  for  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  its 
nationality,  but  it  was  feebly  supported,  and  soon  ceased.  The 
Hungarian  Diet  then  occupied  itself  with  apportioning  its  share 
of  the  national  debt,  its  proportion  of  taxes  and  of  men  for  the 
army. — both  were  subsequently  arranged  satisfactorily, — and  pro- 
misea  to  promote  measures  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
trade  ana  resources  of  the  country. 

The  dualism  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  thus  finally  con- 
stituted, but  in  both  sections  there  yet  romain  national  (we 
should  prefer  calling  them  {provincial)  difficulties.    Croatia  and 
Transywania  claim  to  be   independent   members  of  what  is 
termed  the  tri-une  kingdom  of  Hungary.    In  1848  the  Ma^^yars, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  government,  by  at- 
tempting to  impose  the  Magyar  language  and  laws  on  the  two 
minor  states,  caused  so  much  opposition  that  Croatia  threw 
itself  into  a  hostile  position  against  Hungary,  imder  their  Ban, 
Jellachich.    In  1866  and  1867  they  at  first  refused  to  send 
members  to  the  Diet,  and  it  was  only  after  long  negotiations  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  conditions  that  their  language,  customs, 
and  sell-govemment  should  be  preserved,  that  an  union  was 
effected.    Accordii^  to  the  census  of  1857,  the  latest  we  possess, 
thero  were,  in  the  three  provinces,  4,864,334  M^ars,  3,451,787 
of  Slavonic  race,  1,446,558  German,  2,276,535  WaUachians,  and 
566,912  Jews,  a  total  of  12,606,126.    But  the  races  are  very 
xmequally  distributed.     Hungary  proper  had  4,333.987  Magyars, 
2,631,402  Slaves,  1,221,714  Geimans,  1,171,676  Wallachians,  and 
456,963  Jews ;  Transylvania  has  517,577  Magyars,  1,105,322  Wal- 
lachians, 209,374  Qermans,  2598  Slaves,  and  102,212  Jews ;  in 
Croatia  thero  wero  but  12,770  Magyars,  818,355  Slaves,  24,470 
Germans,  537  Wallachians,  and  7632  Jews.    These  numbers,  how- 
ever, are  not  altogether  trustworthy,  as  it  is  suspected  that  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  census,  it  waa  thought  desirable  to  keep  down 
as  much  as  possible  the  numbers  of  the  Magyars,  wherover  they 
could  be  classed  under  some  other  nationahty.    Enough  is  ap- 
parent, nevertheless,  to  diow  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population, 
the  difficulty  there  must  be  in  reconciling  them  to  one  srirstem  of 

fovemment  and  law,  and  the  equal  dimculty  there  will  be  in 
eepine  them  disdnct 

In  wnat  maj  be  called  the  other  half  of  the  empire,  similar 
difficulties  exist  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Dalmatia,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  German  provinces ;  and  for  a  time  the 
Bohemians  refused  to  send  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath. 
Some  timely  concessions  at  length  induced  them  to  attend,  and, 
in  Oct.,  1867,  after  adopting  the  constitution  of  Feb.,  1861,  the 
Beichsrath  proceeded  to  consider  a  number  of  new  laws.  In  the 
Lower  House,  they  passed  a  law  rendering  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law  irremovable,  and  empowering  civil  trxbunals^  to 
trv  nulitarr  persons,  with  trial  by  jury  and  a  Court  of  Apneal, 
all  proceedings  before  such  courts  to  be  verbal  and  pubUc. 
The  Concordat  with  the  Pope  was  protested  against  by  the 
Lower  House,  and  a  bill  demanded  mm.  the  Government  for 
modifying  its  conditions,  one  being  the  release  of  the  system  of 
education  from  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh — all  of  them  steps  on  a  richt  road. 

The  state  of  the  finances  has  been  for  many  years  a  great 
source  of  the  embarrassment  of  Austrian  political  movements ; 
but  we  have  not  gone  into  minute  details  of  all  the  contests 
that  have  taken  phtce  in  the  Reichsrath,  or  of  the  shifts  resorted 
to  for  their  relief.  On  Kov.  25th,  1865,  an  imperial  decree  autho- 
rised the  Minister  of  Finance  to  contract  a  new  loan,  to  be 
issued  in  734,694  bonds  of  500f.  or  200fl.,  at  the  issuing  price 
of  345£  or  138fl.,  bearing  interest  from  the  Dec.  1st,  1865. 
The  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  be  effected  by  the  redemption 
of  each  Dond  at  500f.  or  200fl.  within  37  years  by  means  of 
half-yearly  lotteries.  At  eveiy  lotteiy  an  equal  number  of 
9928  bonds  are  to  be  drawn  for  redemption,  the  first  drawing 
to  take  place  on  June  1,  1868.  The  expenditure  for  1865 
was  527,781,793fl.,  the  income,  519,799,024fl.,  the  deficiency, 
7,932,769fl.  On  Jan.  1st,  the  expenditure  for  1866  was  fixed 
at  531,273,831fl.,  the  income  was  estimated  at  491,134,1360.,  and 
to  attain  this  sevend  taxes  were  increased  or  imposed ;  atfain 
a  deficiency  of  40,139,095fl.^  or  about  four  millions  sterOng. 


The  expenditure  on  the  army  was  to  be  88,763,000fl.,  which  in 
1865  numbered  293,430  men ;  the  navy  numbered  onlv  16,398 
men,  the  expenditure,  7,825,981  florins.  The  revenue  for  1866 
was  estimated  at  40,729,700^  and  the  expenditure  at  43,389,600/. 
— the  deficiency,  of  course,  to  be  made  up  by  another  loan. 
The  budget  for  1867  gave  the  gross  revenue  as  41,083,0212., 
the  expenditure  as  43,742,921/. ;  the  army,  on  a  peace-footing 
of  240,521,  capable  of  development  to  760,684  men,  costing 
7,345,8002.  The  public  debt  in  1865  amounted  to  2,619,076,879fl. ; 
on  Dec.  31s1^  1866,  it  was  2,919,7  I7,689fl.,  or  more  than  291 
millions  sterling. 

AYLESBURY,  Buckingliamshire.  [E.  C,  voL  L  cols.  762-a] 
In  186L  the  population  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Ayles- 
bury, which  mcludes  the  whole  of  the  hundred  (»  Aylesbury, 
was  27,090,  an  increase  of  296  since  1851,  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  waa  5718.  In  1866  there  were  1225  electors 
on  the  roister,  of  whom  184  were  returned  as  working  men. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  vote  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  5260.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  135,363^  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Aylesbuiy,  in  which  the  town  is  included,  was  6168,  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  87  since  1851.  Aylesbury  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,364  acres, 
and  a  population,  in  1861,  of  23,600. 

The  trade  of  Avlesbury  remains  much  as  described  in  the 
original  article  published  in  1854.  It  chiefly  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  town  as  t|ie  centre  of  a  busy  agricultural  district 
Lace-making  and  straw-plaiting  are  still  carried  on,  and  there 
are  two  laige  breweries,  several  malt-houses,  and  steam  and 
water  flour  mills.  The  parish  chureh,  St.  Mary's,  has  been  very 
carefully  and  completely  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  RA.,  the  hist  section  in  1867,  and  several  painted 
windows,  by  Williams,  O'Connor,  and  others,  have  been  inserted. 
A  new  Com  Exchange,  with  covered  meat,  poultiy,  and  vege- 
table markets,  was  opened  in  1865  adjoining  the  county  h^^. 
The  building  has  an  Elizabethan  front  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings^  and  includes,  besides  the  Com  Exchange,  90  feet 
by  45,  and  38  feet  high,  a  handsome  assembly  room,  44  feet  by 
33;  The  general  market  in  the  rear  is  112  feet  by  61.  The 
cost  was  about  10,000i.  In  1862,  a  new  County  Infirmaty  was 
c(»nr>leted  at  a  cost  of  about  8000/.  It  has  a  handsome  Italian 
facade  about  220  feet  long,  and  is  constructed  with  especial 
regard  to  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  patients.  Both  these 
buildings  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Brandon.  A  new 
cemete]^  of  about  four  acres  has  also  been  constmcted  outside 
the  town  on  the  Tring  road.  In  it  are  two  neat  chapels^  First 
Pointed  in  style,  for  the  Church  of  England  and  lJisaenter& 
Three  newspapers  are  published  here  weeUy. 

AYR,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  [K  C,  voL  L  eok.  764-66.]  In  1861 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Ayr,  which 
includes  the  three  parishes  of  Ayr,  Newton,  and  St.  Quinox,  was 
18,573,  an  increase  of  949  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  2104.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register,  1866-67,  was  704;  of  male  occupants  of  houses  under 
lot  (rates  paid),  1174.  llie  population  of  the  royal  buighin 
1861  was  8222.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
There  has  been  some  extension  of  the  trade  oi  Ayr  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  In  addition  to  the  general  trade,  which 
remains  large,  tne  weaving  of  what  are  known  as  Glasgow  goods 
has  increased,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  carpets^  blankets. 
&c  There  are  also  ship-yards,  saw-mills,  rope-walks,  tJiA 
tanneries.  Above  15,000  tons  of  iron  and  150,000  tons  of  coal 
are  exported  annually  from  Ayr.  The  imports  are  chiefly  of 
American,  Mediterranean,  and  Baltic  goods,  and  general  caigoes 
from  the  ports  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  On  the  3lst 
of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of  Ayr  63 
sailing  vessels  of  8372  tons,  and  2  steam  vessels  of  386  tons. 
During  the  same  year  there  entered  inward  245  British  sailix^ 
vessels  of  the  acgregate  burden  of  10,012  tons,  and  62  BritisE 
steam  vessels  of8973  tons;  ako  17  foreign  sailing  vessels  of 
2198  tons;  and  there  deSared  outwards,  1163  British  sailing 
vessels  of  80,200  tons,  and  60  British  steam  vessels  of  8867  tons ; 
also  14  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  1557  tons.  The  customs  duties 
for  the  year  1866  were  3050^,  a  decrease  from  1865  of  1599^, 
chiefly  on  tobacco,  tea,  and  rum.  The  harbour  has  been  much 
improved  and  deepened  of  late  yean,  and  rendered  available  for 
vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water.  A  new  pier,  160  feet  long,  and 
erowned  with  a  granite  coping,  was  completed  in  1864.  Some 
improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  town.  A  bronie 
statue,  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  General  Neill  has  been  erected  in 
Wellington-square^  where  he  was  bom;  and  in  a  line  with  ^^ 
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one  of  the  Earl  of  Eglington,  who  died  in  1861.  This  latter 
statue,  erected  in  1865,  is  of  bronze,  12  feet  high,  and  stands  on 
a  bnilt-up  pedestal  of  white  Aberdeen  and  red  Peterhead  granite, 
16  feet  nigh.  The  earl  is  represented  in  his  uniform  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Ayr ;  the  sculptor  was  Mr.  Noble. 

AYRSHIRE,  Scotland.  A  full  account  of  Ayrshire  was  given 
in  R  C,  voL  i.  coIb.  766-773.  Here  we  add  only  such  strictly 
supplementary  matter  as  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  time 
wmch  has  intervened  since  the  original  article  was  published, 
and  as  is  given  under  the  other  counties  of  Scotland.  The 
area  of  the  county,  as  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  735,262  acres,  or  1149  square  miles;  133  square  miles 
above  that  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1851.  The  popu- 
lation in  1^1  was  198,971,  of  whom  96,994  were  males,  and 
101,977  females,  an  increase  of  9113.  The  number  of  in- 
habited houses  in  1861  was  25,727  ;  the  number  of  county 
electors  registered  in  1866  was  4689.  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  parliament,  but  it  was  one  of  the  three  Scottish 
counties  to  which  the  abortive  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  that 
of  1868,  proposed  to  give  an  additional  member.  The  rental  of 
the  county  is  valued  at  734,0002.  !l^  the  Ayr  and  Dalmellington 
section  of  the  Qksgow  and  South- Western  Railway,  direct  rail- 
way communication  is  opened  up  between  those  towns.  The 
Ayr  and  Mauchline  Railway  is  approaching  completion,  and 
otner  short  branches  are  in  progress  connecting  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  with  the  Bridge  of  Weir ;  and  with  the  Greenock 
and  Ayrshire  Railway  in  course  of  construction.  By  these  lines 
a  laige  part  of  the  county  is  connected  with  the  railway  system 
generally  of  Scotland  and  the  south. 

A  steady  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  the  a^culture  of 
the  county,  alike  in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  dramage,  imple- 
ments, and  fann  buildings.  Oats  form  the  principal  crop,  but  a 
ffood  deal  of  wheat  is  raised,  and  potatoes  are  laigely  grown  on  the 
fight  soils  along  the  coast  In  the  breeding  of  stock  Ayrshire 
ranks  next  to  Aberdeenshire  among  the  Scottish  counties. 
Great  attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
cattle,  but  the  Ayrshire  fanners  aim  at  producing  good  milkers 
as  well  as  profitable  meat  producers,  Ayrshire  ranking  first 
among  the  Scottish  counties  for  its  cheese  and  butter.  On 
June  25th,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  59,629  acres  of  land 
under  com  crops  ;  18,561  acres  under  green  crops  ;  69,764  acres 
under  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  of  crops ;  126,918  peiv 
manent  pasture.  At  the  same  date  there  were  cattle,  79,840,  of 
which  42,012  were  milch  cows  and  24,391  under  two  years  of 
age  ;  sheep,  338,562,  of  which  125,662  were  under  a  year  old ;  and 
pigs,  14,603.  The  textile  manufactures  of  the  coimty  continue 
as  described  in  the  original  article.  Iron-works  have  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  more  coal  is  exported. 

Towns,  dbc, — ^Atr  the  county  town,  and  the  borough  of  Irvine 
and  Kilmarnock,  have  separate  articles  in  this  Supplement,  as 
well  as  in  the  orifi;inal  volumes.  Of  the  other  towns  and  more 
important  villages  described  under  Ayrshire,  K  C,  vol.  L  cols.  769- 
772,  or  in  separate  articles,  we  add  here  the  population  in  1861,  witii 
such  additional  particulars  as  may  be  necessary.  The  somewhat 
marked  local  variations,  the  decided  decrease  m  some  towns  and 
villages,  whilst  there  is  as  decided  an  increase  in  others,  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  mining  population^  who,  as  a  class,  are  of 
migratoiy  habits. 

ArdirtMan  TK  C,  vol.  i.  coL  458),  population  of  the  town,  2896, 
an  increase  ot  825  since  1851.  The  town  maintains  its  attractive^ 
ness  as  a  bathing-place,  and  it  has  a  growing  trade.  Regular 
communication  by  steam-packets  is  now  maintained,  not  only 
with  Gla^ow  and  the  Clyde  ports,  but  also  with  Liverpool  and 
Belfast  The  harbour  has  a  fixed  li^ht  on  the  N.E.  pier.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  much  timber  is  imported, 
and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  the  export  of  coals.  The  customs 
duties  collected  at  the  port  fell  from  674/.  in  1865,  to  1612.  in 
1866,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  timber.  Ardrossan 
was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1646  ;  the  popuktion  of  the  burgh  m  1861  was  6878. 

B(iQ\,  (£.  C,  voL  L  coL  972),  pop.  3420 ;  a  decrease  of  588  since 
1851. 

CaJbrinu,  population  of  the  town,  2484.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton-mills  and  bleach-works. 

CWinocit;,  pop.  2316,  a  decrease  of  79  since  1851.  The  manu- 
facture, of  tne  fancy  plane-wood  snuff-boxes  is  still  carried  on, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  cotton  stuffs.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  lead  and  coal-mines.  A  handsome  new  parish  church  was 
erected  at  Cumnock  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Wardrop.  It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  the  principal 
windows  have  been  filled  -vvath  painted  glass,  at  the  expense  of 


the  Marquis  of  Bute.    The  parish  of  New  Cumnock  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2891  in  1861,  an  increase  of  132  since  1851. 

Daillyy  pop.  2050,  a  decrease  of  363 :  the  village  has  650  inh. 

DalmeUtngtonf  population  of  the  villaj^e,  1299 ;  of  the  parish, 
4194,  which  includes  also  the  villages  of  Craigmark  (543),  Trufi' 
Hill  (443), and  Waterside  (1122),an  increase  of  1284,  due  mainly 
to  the  extension  of  coal-mining  and  iron-works.  Wool-spinning 
and  the  weaving  of  plaids  and  tartans  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  DalmeUington  village. 

Dairy,  pop.  4232,  an  increase  of  1526  since  1851.  The  occu- 
pations of  tne  inhabitants  remain  unchanged.  The  iron-works 
are  on  a  lai^  scale. 

GalsUm  (E.  C,  vol.  iL  col.  1116),  pop.  3228,  an  increase  of  690. 
Weaving  is  the  chief  occupation. 

Girvan  (E.  C,  voL  iii.  col.  29),  poi>ulation  of  the  town,  5921 ;  a 
decrease  of  1385.  Weaving  and  nshing  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  Irish.  Powers  were 
obtained  in  1865  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour ;  but  in 
1867  the  Commissioners  under  the  order  obtained  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  works. 

Kilbimie,  pop.  3245,  a  decrease  of  154  since  1851  ;  of  the 
parish,  5265,  a  decrease  of  119.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
m  the  cotton  and  flax  mills,  collieries,  and  iron-works. 

Kilmaws,  pop.  1174,  an  increase  of  91  since  1851. 

KUtoinningj  pop.  3921,  increase  656.  Weaving  and  the  em- 
broidering of  muslin  afford  occupation  to  many  hands ;  but  the 
principal  sources  of  employment  are  the  coal-pits  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood,  and  the  Eglinton  iron-works,  in  which  above  1300 
persons  are  employed. 

Larps  (£.  C,  voL  iii.  col.  466),  pop.  2638,  decrease  186.  The 
town  IS  in  much  repute  as  a  bathing-place,  and  regular  communi- 
cation bv  steam-boats  is  kept  up  with  Glasgow. 

MaucfUinef  pop.  1414,  decrease  35.  The  making  of  wooden 
snuff-boxes  ana  cotton  weaving  are  the  principal  occupations. 

Mcv^hok,  population  of  the  town,  4115 ;  of  the  burgh,  3134. 

Mu%rhrh,  population  of  the  town,  2281 ;  of  the  parish,  3270. 
The  iron  smelting-works  famish  the  chief  employment.  Coal 
and  lime  are  also  bigely  wrought. 

NewmHoiB  (E.  C,  vol.  iii  coL  971),  population  of  the  burgh, 
2313,  an  increase  of  102. 

Saltcoats  (E.  C,  voL  iv.  coL  405)j/population  of  the  town,  4778, 
an  increase  of  440  since  1851.  Tne  weaving,  sewing,  and  em- 
broidering muslin,  gaiuse,  shawls,  &c.,  for  the  Qlasgow  and  Paisley 
houses  continues  to  be  the  principal  occupation.  Coal  is  now 
exported  £rom  hence  to  Ireland.  Ship-builoing  and  rope-making 
have  increased,  and  salt  is  made  to  some  extent 

Stewarton  (K  C,  voL  iv.  coL  668),  population  of  the  town,  3145,  a 
decrease  of  19.  No  change  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  town  or  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

TarboUon,  population  of  the  parish,  2660,  a  decrease  of  155 
since  1851.  Besides  the  handloom  weaving  and  Ayrshire  needle- 
work mentioned  in  the  original  notice,  Tarbolton  has  some 
trade  in  wooUen  and  linen  go^. 

Troon,  pop.  2427,  an  increase  of  13  since  1851.  The  place 
continues  in  favour  as  a  resort  for  sea-bathing,  but  has  not  con- 
tinued to  advance  as  a  trading  port 

ViUaqes: — AuchiMeck,  popmation  of  the  parish,  4231,  an  increase 
of  513  smce  1851 ;  the  population  of  the  village  in  1861  was  1053. 
Ballantrae,  population  oi  the  parish,  1481 ;  of  the  villi^,  557. 
^arr,  population  ofthe  perish,  910;  of  the  village,  380.  CotmoneU, 
population  of  the  parish,  2588,  a  decrease  of  ^46  since  1851 ;  of 
the  village,  362.  ValrympU,  population  of  the  parish,  1325,  an 
increase  of  229.  JDanw2,  population  of  the  village,  1544.  Fenwick, 
population  of  the  parish,  1532 ;  of  the  village,  539.  West  KU- 
onde,  population  of  the  village,  1083.  Patna,  population  of  the 
village,  470.  Riccarton,  population  of  the  parish,  5629,  an  increase 
of  1046,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  brick  works. 

Iskmds  : — ^The  Census  Report  of  1861  returns  one  island  inha- 
bited and  two  uninhabited  in  Ayrshire.  The  inhabited  island  is 
AiUa  Craig,  an  insulated  mass  of  basaltic  felspar,  1098  feet  high,  and 
abounding  in  aquatic  birds,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  (K  C,  voL  i.  cols.  766-67).  There  is  but  a  sin^e  house 
upon  it ;  the  inhabitants  are  3  males  and  a  female.  For  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  included  in  the  parish  of  D^y. 
The  uninhabited  rock  called  Lady  Isle,  lying  about  5  miles  from 
the  shore,  between  Ayr  and  Troon,  is  of  great  value  as  affording 
the  only  shelter  and  anchorage  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
very  exposed  coast.  The  Horse,  the  other  uninhabited  islet,  lies 
off  Ardrossan  harbour.  The  island  of  LitUe  Cumhrae  (referred  to 
under  Ayrshire,  E.  C,  vol.  i.  col.  774)  belongs,  as  well  as  Great 
Cumhrae,  to  Buteshire. 
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BADEN.  [E.  a,  voL  L  coL  806.]  In  this  Grand  Duchy 
there  have  been  some  religioua  and  civil  movements  that 
mark  progress  and  deserve  record.  In  1853,  a  dispute  which 
had  been  long  fermenting  broke  out  between  the  government 
and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  headed  b^  the  arcnbiahop  of 
Freiberg,  respecting  the  nomination  to  spiritual  benefices^  wnich 
were  alSce  claimed  by  botL  This  dispute  was  at  length  carried 
to  the  Papal  Court,  and  after  a  negotiation  of  some  years  a  con- 
cordat was  signed  on  June  29th,  1869,  by  which  everything  was 
conceded  to  the  church — ^the  right  of  nomination  to  about  a 
third  of  the  cures ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  the  rest ;  the 
choice  of  half  the  members  of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  church  revenues;  the  lignt  of  deter- 
mining according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  all  matters  concerning 
the  church,  including  matrimonial  causes ;  the  superintendence 
of  aU  the  schools  m  which  Roman  Catholic  children  were 
instructed ;  and  the  ratifications  of  this  act  were  exchanged  on 
Sept.  12th.  The  session  of  the  two  chambers  was  b^un  on 
Nov.  22nd  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Grand  Duke  announced 
this  convention,  hoping  that  now  the  Church  and  State  would  be 
placed  in  accord.  This  convention  created  an  intense  dotation 
amongst  the  people;  petitionB  signed  alike  by  Cathobcs  and 
Protestants  were  presented  against  it  from  all  the  large  towns, 
the  university  of  Freiberg  protested  against  it  as  an  invasion  of 
their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy,  supported  by 
the  government,  were  able  to  procure  petitions  even  more  nume- 
rously signed  in  its  favour.  Iii  the  meantime  the  two  chambers, 
in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  predominant,  were  taking  the 
subject  into  their  consideration;  the  lower  house  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  concordat,  in  doing 
which  it  was  made  apparent  tnat  they  felt  that  such  a  measure 
was  not  legally  put  in  action  without  the  consent  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  coma  not  be  effected  by  an  ordinance  as  the  govern- 
ment had  assumed  it  could  be.  dn  March  16th,  1860,  the  com- 
mission reported  strongly  against  its  validity,  and  after  a  lonff 
discussion  an  address  in  conformity  with  the  report  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  45  against  15.  The  struggle  was  continued  for 
a  short  time ;  the  ministry  resifi;ned,  and  on  April  7th  the  Grand 
Duke  announced  that  in  coniormity  with  tne  desires  of  the 
country  the  obnoxious  measure  was  withdrawn,  but  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  a^airs  of  the  church  should  receive  their  atten- 
tion and  be  placed  upon  a  satis&ctory  footing.  This  declaration 
was  well  received,  and  though  the  archbishop  of  Freiberg  issued 
a  circular  to  the  clergy,  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  concordat 
as  a  canonical  law,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  assemblies  to 
abrogate  it,  neither  the  people  nor  the  government  paid  any 
attention  to  his  claims.  In  Maya  series  of  laws  was  intro- 
duced in  which  the  privileges  of  the  church  were  very  fully 
recognised,  without  setting  it  above  the  common  laws,  and  the 
r^;mation  of  the  schools  and  university  was  reserved  to  the 
assemblies,  lliese  regulations  received  the  Grand  Ducal  assent 
on  Oct  9tli,  they  were  published  on  the  15th,  t<^ether  with  a 
revocation  of  the  concordat  of  Dec.  1859.  The  Pope  in  an 
allocution  of  Dec  17th  made  bitter  complaints  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  clergy  of  Baden  have  ever  since  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1861  the  Grand  Duke  an- 
nounced the  preparation  of  several  laws  founded  on  liberal 
principles.  Cme  was  to  promote  the  freedom  of  labour  by  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  corporations ;  another  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police ;  another  to  give  additional  powers  to  the  local 
administrations;  and  they  were  all  passed.  The  assemblies 
during  tlieir  sitting  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
reform  of  the  federal  union  of  the  German  States.  Before  the 
dose  of  their  sitting  they  passed  several  other  laws  ;  amon^  them 
one  modifying  ihe  restrictions  on  the  press  imposed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation ;  another  placed  the  Jews  on  a 
civil  equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects;  another 
withdrew  the  power  from  the  communes  of  preventing  the  set- 
tlement of  ihe  inhabitants  of  any  other  commune — ^that  is,  it 
legalised  the  power  of  transferring  labour  or  capital  from  one 
place  to  another  at  the  wiU  of  the  individual,  not  at  the  caprice 
of  a  corporation.  Like  other  German  states  it  adopted  frankly 
the  commercial  union  of  the  Zollverein ;  and  before  adjourning 
in  Jan.,  1863,  it  passed  a  complimentary  resolution  on  the  posi- 
tion taxen  by  the  Prussian  deputies  in  their  reply  to  the  royal 
speech  In  the  session  ending  July,  1863,  other  laws  were 
G£Oa.  Piv ^BUP, 


passed  in  a  liberal  but  conservative  spirit  At  the  assembly  of 
sovereigns,  simimoned  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Frankfort, 
the  Grand  Duke  attended,  where  ne  was,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  the  organ  of  the  liberal  party. 
Prussia  had  hitherto  been  looked  up  to  as  the  supporter  of 
liberal  opinions,  but  the  conduct  of  Count  Bismanc  greatly 
altered  this  feeling ;  and  when  the  death  of  the  King  oi  Den- 
mark occurred,  Baden  at  once  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  On  Dec.  3rd,  1863,  the  Grand 
Duke  opened  the  session  in  person,  saying  in  his  address,  ''My 
government  has  not  hesitatea  to  do  wliat  justice  required  f  and 
both  houses  responded  heartily  to  his  announcement  But  when 
the  two  great  powers  intervened,  Baden  felt  itself  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  and  declined  joining  the  assembly  of  secondary  states 
at  Wurzburg,  as  tending  toward  a  French  protectorate.  Failing 
in  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  opinions,  Baden  ceased  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  duchies,  but  continued  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  improvement  of  its  internal  administration,  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Grand  Duke.  One  of  these  measures  in 
1864  was  the  submitting  the  communal  schools  to  an  inspection, 
partly  conducted  by  lay-members,  to  which  the  ArchbiBhop  of 
Freiberg  got  up  an  ardent  opposition,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope. 
When  tiie  chambers  met  again  in  April,  1865,  numerous  peti- 
tions from  the  clergy,  praying  for  the  sole  rifi[ht  of  instruction, 
were  presented  to  the  chambers,  but  both  cnambers  and  the 
government  maintained  the  law  as  they  had  determined  it  The 
tax  on  the  newspaper  press  was  also  lowered.  Baden  took  but  a 
very  small  part  in  the  war  of  1866  with  Prussia  ;  and  the  only 
alt^tion  is  that,  no  longer  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, it  is  now  subordinated  to  Bavaria,  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Union.  On  Oct  ^Ist  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  proposed  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  government 
to  effect  the  entry  of  South  Germany  into  the  North  German 
Confederation,  that  the  commercial  and  military  institutions  of 
Baden  shoula  be  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of 
Prussia,  that  in  case  of  war  an  alliance  should  be  formed  with 
North  Germany ;  and  in  March,  1867,  a  secret  treaty  was  laid 
before  the  states,  which  had  been  signed  on  Aug.  18th  of  th^ 
previous  year,  by  which  the  whole  nulitaiy  power  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  PrujBsia  in  case  of  war.  In  August,  1867,  a  meeting 
of  the  deputies  from  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Wiirtemberg  was  held  at  Stuttgardt,  at  which  a  closer  union 
with  North  Germany  was  dedared  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
revisal  of  the  Zollverein  and  the  establishment  of  a  customs 
union.  On  Sept  21  st  an  address  was  voted  in  the  second  chamber, 
in  reply  to  a  very  liberal  speech  from  the  Grand  Duke,  in  which 
it  was  said,  "  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  long  lack  a  permanent 
organic  connection  with  the  North  German  Confederacy,  recently 
established  imder  the  auspices  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gei^ 
man  States."  and  so  restore  Germany  "  to  that  position  in  the 
world  whicn  it  has  missed  so  long.**  Prussil^  however,  declined 
to  take  any  steps  towards  the  immediate  admission  of  any  of  the 
Southern  States,  desirinfi^  apparently  to  amalgamate  her  new 
acquisitions  before  proceeding  lurther. 

By  the  census  of  1858  it  appeared  the  population  had  some- 
what decreased.  It  was  then  onlv  1,335,954,  against  1,362,774  in 
1849.  It  was  well  known  that  mere  had  been  a  large  emigration 
from  the  south  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
during  the  intervening  years.  Between  1852  and  1862  the 
emigration  of  62,500  persona  had  taken  place,  most  fEunilies  being 
possessed  of  a  certam  amount  of  capital.  In  1856  a  few  were 
mduced  to  proceed  to  Algeria,  but  the  result  was  not  encouraging, 
and  the  experiment  has  not  been  repeated.  The  latest  census, 
that  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  consiaerable  increase,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  retumB,  according  to  the  AlTnanach  de  Paris : — • 

•  •  •  »  • 

Congtana  .       .        .      ' .        .        .        .      " .       .  127,582 

BUlin^n      .  ...        .        .        .    .    66,592 

Waldflhut  .....        .        .        .        .    82,161 

Freibefg       .        .        . 194,629 

Lahiadh 90,523 

Carlsnihe      .        .        .        ...'.'..  223,753 

Offenbm^ 148,049 

Baden  .        .'        ; 120,270 

Mannheim 89,270 

Heidelberg 127,942 

Kossboch 158,319 

1,496,090 
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The  income  for  1866  was  1,716,102^.  ;  the  expenditure, 
1,629,792^  In  1866  the  receipts  wete  estimated  at  1,709,6212. ; 
the  expenditure  at  1,598,365  ;  and  for  1867  the  submitted  bud- 
gets were  for  about  the  same  amounts ;  %.e.,  1,709,6792.  for  the 
mcome ;  1,599,0922.  for  the  expenditure.  The  public  general 
debt  on  Jan.  1st,  1867,  amounted  to  3,905,8132.,  of  which 
1,200,0002.  was  secured  on  the  crown  lands,  and  569,4782.  was 
paper  money  bearing  no  interest ;  the  debt  on  account  of  the  rail- 
ways amounted  to  9,383,5802.,  of  which  again  620,0002.  was  in 
paper  without  interest.  The  length  of  railway  completed  within 
the  territory  was  355  miles. 

There  are  1400  Roman  GathoHc  schools,  500  Protestant,  and  30 
Jewish,  besides  the  two  universities  of  Freiberg  and  Heidelbeig. 
The  primary  instruction  is  compulsory. 

The  ijrincipal  towns  are  Carlsnihe,  with  30,367  inhabitants  ; 
Mannheim,  with  30,555 ;  Freiberg,  with  19,167  j  Heidelberg  with 
17,166  ;  and  Pforzheim  with  16,320. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  Baden  is  situated,  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  Germany.  A  superficies  of  about  1,332,680 
English  acres  is  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens,  producii^  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Tobacco, 
hemp,  rape,  and  opium  yield  an  important  revenue  to  the  stata 
The  vineyards  produce  15,400,000  gallons  of  wine  yearly.  About 
889,200  acres  are  covered  with  forests.  Cattle  are  reared  on  a  large 
scale  ;  the  Grand  Duchy  contains  73,200  horses,  481,000  homed 
cattle,  189,000  sheen,  22,100  goats,  and  480,000  swine.  Mining 
is  not  so  much  developed  as  it  might  be,  but  is  sraduallv  extend- 
ing. Iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  salt  are  tne  chief  mineral 
products.  Near  Wittenweier  gold  is  extracted  from  the  sands  of 
the  Rhine.  Cobalt,  sulphur,  marble,  and  divers  precious  stones 
are  also  found.  The  manufactures  of  Baden  consist  chi^^  of 
the  following  articles : — Ribands,  cotton  tissues,  tobacco,  jeweueiy, 
chicoiy,  paper,  clothes,  leather,  and  beer.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  wine  and  timber,  nearly  all  sent  to  HoUand,  and 
producing  about  6,250,000f.  yearly.  The  most  important  im- 
ports are  colonial  produce,  fruit,  drugs,  horses,  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
iron,  steel,  and  woollen  goods. 

BAHAMAS,  £.  C,  voL  L  coL  82a  In  this  group  of  islands 
the  population,  the  revenue,  and  the  commerce  continued  to 
increase  until  tne  last  year  or  two.  By  the  census  of  April,  1861, 
it  was  shown  that  they  contained  35,287  inhabitants,  although 
there  had  been  two  attacks  of  cholera  within  the  last  10  years. 
But  in  1860  there  had  been  an  accidental  increase  from  the 
wreck  of  an  American  slaver  on  the  coast  of  Abaco :  it  was  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  pursuit,  kept  too  near  tlie  shore,  struck,  and 
the  Africans,  who  numberea  more  tlian  400,  with  the  exception 
of  a  Jew  who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  spars,  cnaved  their 
lives  and  gained  their  freedom  by  clambering  on  to  the  rocks. 
It  IB  veiy  creditable  to  the  ''wreckers"  who  brou^t  off  the  poor 
negroes  to  Nassau,  that  they  rejected  the  offers  made  by  the 
American  eaptain  to  assist  him  in  conveying  them  to  Cuba. 
They  were  ail  employed,  the  adults  being  indentured  for  five 
yeai^s,  the  minors  for  six  years,  and  22  entered  as  soldiers  into 
tile  West  India  regiment  there.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
out  of  Uie  total  population,  25^000  had  been  vaccinated,  and  6502. 
had  been  jpaid  by  the  government  for  the  promotion  ox  this  prac^ 
tice.  This  population  is  distributed  in  the  various  islands  as 
foUows  : — 

Qreat  Bahama 858 

Abaoo 2,862 

Berry  Islands 202 

AndroB 1,866 

New  Providence 11,603 

JSIeuthera 6,209 

Harbour  Island 1,994 

St.  Salvador 2,378 

Ezuma 2,289 

Bum  Gay 664 

LoDfflsluid •       .  2^671 

Crooked  IsUmd 627 

Bagged  Island     ........  272 

Inagua 994 

Spanish  Wells 331 

Watlmg's  Island 480 

Acklin's  Island 517 

Lon^Cay 470 

Bimisi 210 

Total       ....    35,287 

Of  the  whole  17,466  were  males,  and  17,821  were  females.  In 
1866  the  population  was  estimated  at  38,000.  The  islands  are 
divided  iuto  12  parishes,  with  10  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  salaiies  average  2302.  per  annum  ;  there  are  22 


chapels  with  10  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion^  and  a 
Baptist  missionary  with  a  number  of  lay  teacheis  of  each  of  the 
persuasions. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1859  had  been  141,8962. ;  in  1860 
it  was  157,3502.  ,*  of  the  imports  in  1859  the  value  was  213,166/. ; 
in  1860  it  was  234,0292.    Of  the  exports  in  1860  the  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  Bahamas^  were  valued  at  60,9972.,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  sponge,  pine-apples,  salt,  oranges,  timber,  and  guano. 
The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  was  30,126,  and  of 
those  which  cleared  outwards  30J84.    There  were  in  1860  only 
26  schools,  with  2072  scholars.    The  interruption  of  commexce, 
occasioned  at  first  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  gave  con- 
siderable alarm  to  tne  Bahamites ;  but  it  turned  the  attention  of 
many  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  is  indigenous  in  the 
islands  and  formerly  flourished,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  fineness  of  the  staple.     The  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple 
has  received  much  attention,  and  has  been  veiy  remunerative^ 
since  they  ar$  now  producers  of  a  better  quality  than  formerly 
for  the  English  market    The  value  of  those  exported  in  1860 
amounted  to  17,3462.    The  colony,  however,  raises  many  other 
articles  for  its  own  consumption,  as  pumpkins,  vams^  sweet  potar 
toes,  peas,  &c,  and  in  the  out  islands  com,  which  is  brought  to 
Nassau  for  sale.    The  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Southern 
States,  by  making  Nassau  the  station  for  vessels  about  to  run 
the  blockade,  was  a  source  of  unexampled  and  unexpected  pros- 
perity.   The  imports  in  1862  amounted  in  value  to  1,250,3222., 
a  great  excess  over  anv  previous  year,  and  in  1863  thc^  were 
estimated  at  4,296,3161 ;  the  exports  in  1862  were  valued  at 
1,007,7552.,  and  in  1863  at  3,368,5672.    The  lands,  woods,  and 
forests  were  greatly  enhanced  in  value  ;  the  forests,  which  were 
crown  pro^c^y,  became  a  source  of  emolument,  the  pine-woods 
affording  tmiber,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  ail  in  great 
demand.    The  wages  of  labour  rose  considerably,  and  though 
cotton  was  successfully  cultivated,  the  labour  was  too  dear  to 
render  it  permanentlv  profitable.     The  revenue  showed  also  a 
progressive  increase,  tnat  for  I860  being  35,8722. ;  the  average  of 
the  five  years  (1856—1860)  being  30,8132.    The  revenue  for  1863 
was  76,17721,  the  expenditure,  including  some  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt^  was  53,4092.,  and  the  whole  debt,  which  was 
43,7862.,  it  was  anticipated  would  be  dischai^ed  by  the  end  of 
1864.    In  1864  the  revenue  reached  its  greatest  height,  upwards 
of  100,0002. ;  in  1865  the  blockade  running  ceased  within  the 
first  half,  and  the  total  revenues  were  but  84,4872. ;  which  has 
decreased  since.    The  expenditure,  however,  was  still  within  the 
income,  that  for  1865  having  be^  78,549£    Criminal  offSencea 
had  lai^ly  increased,  and  there  was  much  sickness,  yellow  fever 
prevailing  during  the  months  of  May  and  November. 

The  town  and  port  of  Nassau  nave  been  greatly  improved 
Many  private  stone  houses  have  been  erected,  and  a  lazge  and 
commodious  hotel ;  wharves  have  been  extended  in  a  unif onn 
line,  the  harbour  has-been  dredged  so  as  to  tdlow  larger  ships  to 
enter,  there  have  been  six  lighthouses  built  on  the  neighbouring 
islets,  and  there  are  seven  b^icons  placed  so  as  to  assist  the  navi- 
gation, most  of  them,  except  the  lights  on  Abaoo  and  Gun  O&y, 
since  1858.  Of  the  six  lights  four  are  catoptric  and  two  catadi- 
optrio.  A  quarantine  hospjtal  has  been  establi^^  on  Athol 
Island,  from  which  great  benefit  has  been  derived. 

A  contract  for  a  new  prison  at  Nassau  was  enteied  into  in  1865, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  1866.  An  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposal  of  the  crown  lands :  formerly  the 
government  received  the  price  in  long  deferred  payments,  whidi 
were  difficult  to  collect^  and  in  the  meantime  the  owner  had  not 
a  good  title :  now  the  system  is  the  payment  of  25  per  cent 
down,  and  the  remainder  within  three  months. 

The  rapid  increase  of  business  during  the  existence  of  the 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  raised  the 
price  of  labour.  Ships'  carpenters  obtained  12c  per  day,  and 
common  labourers  from  3a  to  4f .  per  day.  The  removal  of  the 
blockade  has  necessarily  reduced  mese  prices  and  much  lessened 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  place.  But  the  impulse  given  to 
the  growth  of  cotton  and  agriculture  generally  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  continued  progress,  as  the  cessation  of  the  block* 
ade-running  trade  had  released  many  hands,  and  reduced  the 
])rice  of  labour.  Not  less  than  1200  acres  were  tmder  cotton  cul- 
tivation in  1865,  chieflv  held  by  ]>rivate  limdholdera,  saad  1000 
acres  had  been  taken  by  an  Anierican  Company  who  had  intzo- 
duced  labourers  and  machinery  from  the  Unit^  States,  under- 
taking to  gin  the  cotton  of  private  growers  for  lid  per  lb.  The 
cotton  principally  grown  is  ihB  rare  white  Gteozraa,  which  ia  pre- 
ferred to  the  Sea  Island  as  beating  more  freety  and  enduring 
longer.    In  one  fortnight  100  bales  of  260lbB.  wei^  each  had 
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l>een  shipped  from  Long  Island,  and  a  lot  had  realised  Is,  11^. 
per  lb.  in  the  London  market.  The  cultivation  had  extended 
mm  Long  Island  to  New  Providence,  Elenthera,  Exoma, 
Crooked,  and  Acklin  islands.  Pine-apples  are  chiefly  grown  in 
Eleuthera  and  St.  Salvador,  in  which  tne  plantationB  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  carefully  attended  to. 

On  Oct  1st,  1866,  a  furious  hurricane  inflicted  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  on  the  whole  of  the  islands,  Providence,  with 
the  town  of  Nassau,  suffering  most    It  was  a  decided  cyclone, 
and  these  islands  were  in  its  centre.    At  10  a.nL  it  was  blowing 
furiously  from  the  north-east,  with  heavy  rain,  and  raged  tiU 
6  p.m.,  when  it  moderated ;  at  7  a  dead  calm  ensued,  and  the 
rain  ceased,  but  at  7*30  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south;  by  9 
the  wind  and  rain  were  as  furious  as  at  first,  and  this  continued 
tin  about  2  a.nL  of  Oct.  Stnd,  when  it  ceased.    In  the  harbour 
of   Nassau  the  destruction  of  vessels  was  terrible.     A  war- 
steamer,  the  Nimble,  although  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
meet  a  gale,  was  blown  from  her  anchors,  and  thrown  ashore 
on  the  beach.     Of  two  steam-tugs,  one  foundered ;  the  other, 
a  vessel  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  having  belonged  to  the 
Confederates,  was  shattered  to  pieces  against  the  warf  wall, 
after  having  crushed  a  colonial  schooner.    Of  the  craft  in  the 
harbour  92  were  totally  destroyed,  97  were  badly  injured,  and  43 
slightly  iniured ;  fortunately,  the  loss  of  life  was  not  in  propor- 
tion, tne  Govenior,  Mr.  Rawson,  estimating  it  at  not  more  tnan 
60  or  70.    In  his  report  to  the  Colonial  Office,  Uie  Governor 
says  : — ''The  streets  were  choked  with  the  dHyris  oi  Mien  and 
imroofed  houses,  and  with  prostrate  trees.     Of  the  military 
buildings  one  win^  of  the  main  barracks  had  been  entirely 
unroofcKL    A  considerable  portion  of  the  Ordnance  storehouses 
had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.    The  Military  Hospital,  just 
repaired  and  improved,  had  been  unroofed,  and  parts  of  its  walls 
blown  down.    One  portion  of  the  commandanrs  residence  had 
been  blown  down,  the  rest  imxoofed  and  ^eatlv  injured.    Of 
the  officers'  quarters  a  considerable  portion  nad  been  unroofed, 
and  their  inmates,  ten  in  number,  dislodged.    All  the  public 
building  have  been  more  or  less  injured,  the  main  buuding, 
contaimng  the  colirt-house  and  council-chamber,  has  been  un- 
roofed, the  old  gaol  was  unroofed.    The  new  one,  in  course  of 
erection,  has  been  partly  blown  down.    Government-house  was 
unroofed  by  2  p.m. ;  the  wind  had  dashed  in  one  or  more  windows 
or  doors  in  eveiy  apartment  on  the  upper  storey  used  for  pur- 
poses of  residence  or  reception.    My  family  had  to  take  remge 
in  the  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  leave  the  building  next 
day  for  a  private  house,  which  was  luckily  vacant,  ana  had 
escaped  with  little  damage.    The  Wesleyan  chapel,  just  finished 
at  a  heavy  expense  and  not  yet  paid  for,  was  entirely  destroy^. 
Two  other  chapels  were  blown  down.    The  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  and  most  of  the  school-houses,  are  more  or  less  injiued. 
Scarcely  a  warehouse  or  store  has  escaped  destruction  or  severe 
injury.     Many  of  these  were  roofed  with  metal,  and  of  such 
omy  one  escaped.     The  loss  of  the  mercantile  communitv  in 
this  description  of  property  and  by  the  injuir  to  their  stocKs  of 
goods  is  veiy  great."    He  adds  a  list  of  617  houses  destroyed 
(509  injured ;  17  warehouses  destroyed,  18  injured ;   12  shops 
destroyed,  17  injured;  6  school-houses  destroyed,  2  iojured; 
5  churches  or  chapels  destroyed,  3  injured ;  and  1  theatre  de- 
stroyed.   Here  a^in  the  loss  of  life  was  remarkably  small,  only 
three  persons  being  reported  as  killed,  but  there  were  many 
slightly  iiijured.    Except  Inagua,  which  escaped  entirely,  all  the 
other  islands  of  the  fp)up  suffered  severely.     The  Governor 
reports  of  them  that  "  Many  public  buildings  and  houses  blown 
down,  most  of  those  left  standing  injured ;  vessels  and  boats 
destroyed  or  badly  injured ;  forest  trees  and  orchards  unrooted,  or 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  fruit ;  grain  and  root  crops  destroyed ; 
the  herbage  blasted  and  blacken^,  and  the  wells  and  water 
UaikB  impregnated  by  the  suige  which  burst  over  many  parts 
of  these  narrow  islands  and  iMtys,  or  bv  the  salt  spray  which 
swept  them  all.    In  one  instance,  a  smaU  bay  has  msappeared, 
with  the  buildings  and  trees  which  existed  upon  if    Captain 
Chatfield,  of  the  Nimble,  adds  that  the  lightnouses  at  Abaco 
and  Stirrup  Cay  were  damaged,  and  a  temporary  Hght  had  to 
be  exhibited  at  Abaco.    Great  immediate  <ustress  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  aupplies  of  provisions  had  to  be  furnished  to  some  of 
the  out-islanas,  and  the  population,  true  to  their  old  pursuits, 
found  occupation  and  reuei  in  securing  the  materials  and  as 
much  of  the  cargoes  as  possible  of  the  wrecks  that  strewed  their 
shores.    In  January,  1867,  a  bust  of  Shakspere  was  inaugurated 
with  ^reat  ceremony  in  the  Bahama  Institute  at  Nassau. 

BALLINA.  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland  [K  C.,  vol.  L  col.  847], 
ranks  as  the  third  town  in  the  county.    It  contained  &419  inha- 


bitants in  1861,  an  increase  of  180  since  1851.  The  Ballina 
Poor  Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  districts,  with  an  area 
of  150,415  acres,  and  apopulation  in  1861  of  32,693,  a  decrease 
of  918  since  1851.  The  valuation  for  the  poor  in  1866  was 
46,4782. ;  the  average  dailv  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse, 
281 ;  the  number  iSlievea  during  the  year, — ^indoors,  1003,  out- 
doors, 164.  Ballina  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  agricultural  district. 
Its  trade  haa  much  increased  of  late  years.  It  has  breweries 
and  flour  and  snuff  mills.  The  Mov  abounds  in  salmon,  and 
the  town  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  here  weekly.  The  new  convent  of  Ballina,  erected  in 
1867,  is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  building,  standing  on  a 
picturesque  site  near  Loch  Conn. 

BALLINASLOE,  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, is  situated  on  the  river  Suck,  and  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Bailway.  [E.  C,  voL  i.  col.  847.]  The  population  in 
1861  was  3911,  a  decrease  of  152  since  1851.  The  Bailinasloe 
Poor  Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  districts,  with  an  area 
of  160,507  acres,  and  a  population  of  28,222  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  7847  since  1851.  The  valuation  for  the  poor  in  1866  was 
78,727^. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house, 248  ;  the  numbers  relieved  during  the  year,  indoors,  511, 
outdoors,  89.  Bailinasloe  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  great 
annual  fair,  held  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  October.  This  is 
the  largest  cattie  and  sheep  fair  in  Ireland,  and  is  always  looked 
forwaia  to  with  the  greatest  interest  by  stockmasters  and  dealers, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  magnituoe  of  the  transactions,  but 
because  the  prices  obtained  are  regarded  as  ruling  the  cattle 
trade.  Upwards  of.  10,000  cattle  and  70,000  sheep  were  sold 
both  in  1866  and  1867.  In  the  town  are  two  branch  banks  and 
two  hotels.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Michael,  erected 
in  1858,  is  a  very  huge  and  richly  decorated  Gothic  building, 
First  Pointed  in  stvle,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy. 

BALMOBAL,  tne  hifi;hmnd  residence  of  the  Queen,  Crathie 
and  Braemar  parish  Aoerdeenshire,  Scotland.  Bcdmoral — ^by 
some  rendered  the  House  of  the  Great  Earl — ^was  long  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey,  famous  cattle-lifters  in 
the  olden  time,  fiom  whom  it  jessed  to  the  Eails  of  Fife,  and 
wa^  by  them  leased  in  1836  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  In  1848  the 
Prince  Consort  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  Sir 
Robert's  representatives,  and  in  1852  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate 
from  the  Earl  of  Fife's  trustees  for  the  sum  of  32,0002. 

Balmoral  Castle  is  situated  about  49  miles  W.  of  Aberdeen, 
on  a  flne  "  haugh"  (hillock)  926  feet  above  th^  levd  of  the  sea, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  the  river  making  a  bold  sweep 
round  it,  and  the  hill  of  Craig  Gowan  rising  up  grandly  at  its 
back,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  thoroughly  characteristic  high- 
land scenery.  Of  the  old  House  of  Balmoral  the  Queen  wntes 
(Sept  8th,  1848) :— ''  It  is  a  pretty  little  castle  in  the  old  Scottish 
s^le.  There  is  a  picturesque  tower  and  garden  in  front  with  a 
high  wooded  hill ;  at  the  back  there  is  wood  down  to  the  Dee ; 
and  the  hills  rise  all  around."  (Leaves  from  ^  Journal  of  our 
Life  in  the  Highlands,  p.  101.)  Littie  more  than  a  shooting 
lodge,  the  castle  was  of  course  ill-fitted  for  a  royal  residence, 
and  soon  after  he  had  become  owner  of  the  property,  the  Prince 
commenced  the  building  of  a  new  one.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  present  castle  was  laid  by  her  Majesty,  Sept.  28th,  1853. 
It  was  in  part  habitable  in  1855,  visitors  and  attendants  living 
in  the  old  nouse ;  and  in  Aug.  1856  it  was  completed,  and  the 
old  house  demolished.  The  castle  is  built  of  finely-dressed  gray 
granite  found  on  the  estate.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  blocks  of 
buildings,  a  principal  house  of  3  storeys,  containing  the  royal 
apartments,  and  a  lower  secondaiy  block,  forming  3  sides  of 
a  square,  in  which  are  the  offices,  servants'  rooms,  &c  The  two 
are  united  by  a  connecting  wine  and  corridor,  at  the  angle  of 
which,  70  feet  from  the  prmcipal  house,  is  a  massive  tower  35 
feet  sauare,  with  a  circular  stair-turret,  about  100  feet  high. 
Thougn  in  what  is  called  the  Scottish  Baronial  style  with  turrets, 
barbicans,  battlements,  corbelling,  and  other  cliaracteristic  fea- 
tures, and  looking  an  imposing  castle-like  mass  at  a  distance, 
seen  near  at  hand,  bays  and  broad  windows  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  delicately  sculptured  bas-reliefs^  and  heraldic 
devices,  sufficienUy  identify  it  with  contemporaiy  and  X)eaceful 
times,  and  modem  splendour.  The  interior  is  stately  but  rather 
elegant  than  grand,  and  the  principal  rooms  which  are  on  the 
sround  floor  are  of  moderate  dimensions — the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  beinfl  each  about  37  feet  lone  and  21  wide^  and  the 
library  and  biUiara  rooms  of  nearly  equEu  size.  The  ball-room 
68  feet  by  25  is  carried  out  so  as  to  conceal  the  kitchens,  &c^ 
from  the  dinins  room  and  terrace.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  Aberoeen,  but  as  the  Queen  writes  all  was  the  Prince 
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CoiiBort's  "  own  work,  own  boilding,  own  laying  out  .... 
and  his  great  taste,  and  the  impress  of  his  nand  have  been 
stamped  ever3rwhere.  ....  The  view,  from  the  windows 
of  our  rooms,  and  from  the  library,  drawing-room,  &c.,  below 
them,  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  with  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, which  one  never  could  see  from  the  old  house,  is  quite 
beautiful."  (Leaves^  &c.,  p.  150.)  Looking  down  upon  the  house 
from  the  wooded  hill  opposite  *'  the  view  is  charming.  To  the 
left  you  look  towards  the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-na-gar, 
and  to  the  right,  towards  Ballater,  to  the  glen  or  valley  along 
which  the  Dee  winds,  with  beautiful  wooded  hills,  which 
reminded  us  much  of  the  Thiirincerwald.  ....  Thesceneiy 
is  wild  «nd  yet  not  desolate."  (Ibid,,  p.  102.)  In  order  to  ensure 
greater  privacy,  and  to  carry  the  lawns  down  to  the  river,  the 
old  it^  frt>m  Crathie  to  Invercauld  was  diverted  from  the  S. 
to  the  N.  side  of  the  Dee,  the  river  being  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  on  the  tubular  principle,  of  165  feet  span,  designed  by 
Mr.  BruneL  The  gardens  and  terraces  about  the  house  are  laid 
out  in  the  best  style  of  modem  gardening,  and  exquisitely  kept ; 
beyond  them  the  lawns  run  into  an  open  park  of  nearlv  9000 
acres;  about  1000  acres  are  woodlanos,  and  southward  some 
30,000  acres  of  wild  heath  and  mountain,  including  not  only 
Craig  Gowan,  but  the  more  famous  Loch-na-gar  (7  miles  from 
Balmoral),  form  a  noble  deer-forest. 

BANBURY,  Oxfordshire.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  col.  860.]  In  1861 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  10,216,  being 
an  increase  of  1501  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  2068.  In  1866  there  were  614  electors  on  the  redster,  of 
whom  125  were  returned  as  working  men.  The  number  who 
voted  at  the  last  election  was  531.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses,  and  as  such  entitled  to  vote  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  was  1927  in  1866.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
49,4232.  The  parliamentarjr  and  municipal  boundaries  are  not 
conterminous.  The  municipal  borouch  contained  4059  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  26  since  1851,  and  791  inhabited  houses  in 
1861.  Banbury  Poor  Law  Union  contains  52  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  75,324  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  30,171.  For 
sanitary  purposes  Banbury  is  under  a  Board  of  Health  of  12 
members.  The  board  have  carried  out  a  complete  system  of 
drainage,  which  has  not  only  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  reduced  the  death-rate  by  nearly  14  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
has  become  of  great  importance  in  the  trade  of  Banbury.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  foundries,  and  several  breweries,  and  the 
manufacture  of  webbing  still  flourishes.  Amon^  the  recent 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Town  Hall,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal external  feature  is  a  lofty  tower,  and  of  the  interior  the 
assembly  room,  60  feet  by  34.  The  new  Com  Exchange  is  a 
spacious  semi-classic  btuldmg  of  freestone,  the  facade  (71  feet  by 
65)  being  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Ceres,  and  carved  masks 
on  the  keystones  of  the  doorways  and  windows.  A  neat  Hall  of 
Art  and  Science  was  erected  m  1861.  One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental additions  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  town  is 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Woodhouse;  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  tall  spire.  Second 
Pointed  in  s^le,  of  local  stone  and  Bathstone  dressings.  A  new 
church  has  been  built  at  Neithrop.  In  1860-2  a  new  cemetery 
of  about  5  acres  was  formed,  with  two  neat  First  Pointed  Gothic 
chapels.  The  streets  have  been  much  improved,  and  several 
houses  and  shops  of  some  architectural  cnaracter  have  been 
built, 

BANDON,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  coL  864.] 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  6243. 
being  an  increase  of  14  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  982.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
243;  the  tenements  under  81,  were  876  in  1867;  the  rateable 
value  oif  property  was  8778Z.  Bandon  Poor  Law  Union  comprises 
20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  101,345  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  27,256.  The  average  number  of  persons  in 
the  workhouse  was  199 ;  the  number  relieved  during  the  year 
800.  The  poor-law  valuation  in  1866  was  70,603^. ;  the  expen- 
diture 2500(.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  railway  has  its  terminus  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  West  Cork  railway  is  open  to 
Dunmanway^  whence  there  is  a  coach  line  to  Drimoleague,  Skib- 
bereen  and  Bantry.  Some  traffic  is  maintained  by  barges  on  the 
river  to  Innishannon,  4  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  dis- 
tilleries of  whisky,  breweries,  com-miUs,  and  tanneries,  and 
three  branch  banks.  Cottons  and  coarse  woollens  are  wrought. 
The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  at  Bandon  in  the  year 
ending  March  3l8t,  1867,  was  123,042^.    The  town  is  lit,  cleansed. 


and  watched  under  commissioners.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  in  the  town  two 
parish  churches,  a  Scots  church,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel;  two  Rcnnan  Catholic  chapels  and  a  convent.  The  other 
public  institutions  remain  as  described  in  the  original  article. 

BANFF,  Banffshire,  Scotland.  [E.  C,  voL  l  cols.  864-65.] 
In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal  Duroh  or  town  of  Banff  was 
4673,  an  increase  of  1116  since  1851  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh,  which  includes  the  adjacent  burgh  of  Macduff,  was  6781, 
an  increase  of  781.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1719. 
The  r^;istered  electors  in  1866  numbered  232.  The  number  of 
male  occupants  imder  10(.  in  1866  was  833.  Banff  unites  with 
the  burghs  of  Cullen  (in  Banffshire),  Ekin  (in  Eljg^inshire),  and 
Inveruiy,  ELintore,  and  Peterhead  (in  Aberdeenshire),  to  return 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  nearest  of  these 
burghs  to  each  other  are  Inverury  and  Kintore,  which  are  four 
miles  apart ;  the  most  distant,  Elgin  and  Peterhead,  which  are  58. 
Banff  is  the  terminus  of  the  Banffshire  railway ;  Macduff,  which 
is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Banff,  that  of  the  Turriff  and  Macduff 
line.  HBanffshibe,  E.  C.  S.]  There  has  been  little  alteration  in 
the  trade  of  Banff,  which,  both  as  to  exports  and  manufactures, 
remains  as  described  in  the  original  article.  The  commerce 
appears  to  be  slowly  declining.  On  Dec.  31st,  1866.  there  were 
registered  at  the  port  of  Banff  107  sailing  vessels  oi  12,725  tons 
bimlen.  During  the  same  year  there  entered  inwards  379 
British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  24,159  tons  (of 
which  356  vessels  of  21,663  tons  entered  coastwise),  and  64 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  4341  tons  ;  and  there  cleared  outwards 
182  British  vessels  of  10,871  tons  (of  which  140  vessels  of  7552 
tons  cleared  coastwise),  and  37  foreign  vessels  of  2260  tons.  No 
steam-vessels  entered  or  cleared  from  Banff.  The  customs  duties 
for  the  year  1866  were  17362.,  a  decrease  of  9972.,  but  of  this  5902. 
was  due  to  an  exceptional  cause.  Banff  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant herring  and  cod  fishery.  The  number  of  fishing  boats 
entered  under  the  Banff  district  on  Dec  31st,  1866,  was  348  of 
3060  tons,  manned  by  984  fishermen  and  boys,  and  valued  at 
74122.,  tibe  nets  and  lines  being  valued  at  18,5702.  The  take  of 
herrings  in  1867  was  estimated  at  about  25,000  crans  of  700  her- 
rings in  each  cran  ;  in  1866  it  was  34,923  crans.  The  quantity 
of  herrings  cured  in  the  Banff  district  in  1866  was  25,663  bar- 
rels ;  of  which  17,525  barrels  were  exported  to  the  Continent, 
Prussia  taking  four-fifths.  In  the  same  year  43,256  cod,  ling, 
and  hake  were  taken. 

The  only  architectural  addition  to  Banff  is  the  Chalmers* 
Hospital,  a  large  and  handsome  Domestic  Gothic  building, 
erected  in  1862  firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Moffntt 

BANFFSHIRE,  Scotland.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  865-67.1  The 
latest  official  estimate,  made  by  the  Ordnance  officers,  of  the  area 
of  Banffshire,  is  439,219  acres,  or  686  square  miles,  or  39  square 
miles  above  the  previous  computation.  The  population  in  1861 
was  59,215,  of  whom*  28,000  were  males  and  31,215  females, 
an  increase  of  5044  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
house*  was  11,091.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866 
was  1089. 

Bv  the  Turriff  and  Macduff  branch  of  the  Great  North  of  Scot- 
land railway,  Banff  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county  are 
placed  in  railway  communication  with  Aberdeen,  and  by  the 
Banffshire  line,  which  runs  from  Banff  and  Portsoy  to  Grange 
Junction,  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  are  also  connected 
with  Perth  and  the  railway  system  of  the  south  ;  but  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county  are  unpierced  by  railways. 

Much  attention  is  given  by  the  formers  of  the  county  to 
improved  processes  of  cultivation,  and  to  improved  implements. 
But  cattle-breeding  is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  agriculturist 
On  tibe  5th  of  March,  1866,  there  were  in  the  county  36,542 
cattie,  of  which  12,959  were  milch  cows,  and  16,216  under  two 
years  of  age  ;  55,409  sheep,  of  which  23,159  were  imder  a  ^ear 
old  ;  and  6171  pigs.  The  manufectures  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
of  linen  and  yam ;  the  distilling  of  whisky,  and  tanning. 
Fishing,  and  particularly  for  herrings,  is  prosecuted  extensively, 
and  with  great  success.  The  fishery  stations  are  mostly  small, 
with  from  10  to  70  boats  each.  In  all  there  are  over  1000  boats 
in  the  county.  They  are  entered  bv  the  Fishery  Comnussioners 
under  the  districts  of  Banfoxid  Buckie,  imder  which  headings 
will  be  found  statistics  of  the  fishery.  Salmon  are  sent  largely 
to  the  London  market. 

Towns,  Banff,  the  county  town,  is  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article.  Of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages  de- 
scribed imder  Banffshire  [E.  C,  vol.  i.,  coL  866]  or  in  separate 
articles,  we  add  here  the  population  in  1861^  with  any  additional 
particulars  that  may  be  necessary. 
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Buckie  is  a  busy  ILshing  station  on  the  Moray  Frith,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Banff,  and  in  the  parish  of  Ruthven.  It  consists  of 
the  Upper,  Nether,  and  New  Towns,  and  had  2798  inhabitants 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  On  December  31st,  1866, 
Buckie  possessed  713  ^shing-boats  of  8200  tons,  manned  by  2620 
fisheimen  and  boys,  and  valued  at  27,6622. ;  the  nets  and  lines 
being  valued  at  43,674/.  The  quantity  of  herrings  cured  durii^ 
1866  was  29,572  barrels,  of  which  16,459  barrels  were  exported, 
chi^y  to  Prussia. .  During  the  same  year,  155,135  cod,  ling,  and 
hake,  were  taken  by  the  Buckie  boats. 

Cullen  fE.  C,  voL  iL  cols.  645-6],  is  one  of  the  contributories  of 
the  Elgin  District  of  Buighs  [Banff,  E.  C.  S.l,  which  together  send 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the 
parhamentaiy  buigh  of  Cullen  in  1861  was  1818,  an  increase  of 
121  since  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  331.  In 
1866  there  were  46  resistered  electors,  and  296  male  occupants 
paying  poor-rates  on  nouses  valued  under  lOl,  The  popula- 
tion of  the  royal  burgh  was  3543,  an  increase  of  378.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  damasks  and  linen  goods ;  whisky  is 
distilled;  fishing,  and  the  drying  and  curing  of  herrings,  are 
largely  carried  on.  Cullen  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
field,  was  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1861  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bryce. 

Keith  [£.  C,  vol.  iii.  cols.  361-2].  Population  of  the  town, 
2648,  an  mcrease  of  547  since  1851.  The  manufacture  of  linens 
has  increased,  as  has  also  that  of  tobacco  and  snufif^ 

Porttot/f  population  1903  (of  whom  1068  were  females),  a  de- 
crease of  159.  Portsoy  is  a  station  on  the  Banffshire  railway, 
and  is  thus  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Perth  on  the 
one  side  and  Aberdeen  on  the  other.  By  sea  it  has  a  hnsv  trade 
in  cured  herrings,  which  it  exports  largely.  Its  manufactures 
include  linen  and  woollen  goods,  besides  the  articles  formerly 
named. 

Villages, — Aherckirder^  in  the  parish  of  Mamoch,  10  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Banff,  had  |1273  inhabitants  in  1861,  of  whom  749 
were  females.  DuffUmn^  population  1249,  an  increase  of  251. 
Fifekeiih,  a  modem  villace,  which  has  grown  up  on  the  Isla 
opposite  the  town  of  Keith.  The  population  was  897  in  1861. 
The  Summer  Eve  Fair  held  here  in  September  is  the  largest 
horse  and  cattle  fair  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  NewmUUy  on  the 
Isla,  population  600;  and  TominUrul,  popidation,  659,  an  in- 
crease of  18,  are  the  only  other  places  that  require  mention. 

BANQOR,  Caernarvonshire,  North  Wales,  an  episcopal  city, 
narliamentajy  borough,  and  market  town,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  and  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railwav,  9 
miles  N.E.  from  Caernarvon.  The  city,  with  the  cathedral, 
grammar-school,  public  buildings,  harbour,  docks,  and  neigh- 
bouring slate  quarries,  was  fully  described  in  the  original  article, 
E.  C,  voL  i.  cols.  869-70.  Bangor  is  a  contributor  to  the  Caernarvon 
Boroughs,  which  return  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  population  of  the  city  and  parliamentary  borough  was  6738 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  400  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  1331.  Of  the  parish,  the  population  was  10,662,  an 
increase  of  1098  since  1851.  Bangor  ana  Beauinaris  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
108,280  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  36,302. 

The  trade  of  the  town  continues  to  be  chiefly^  in  slates,  which 
are  very  largely  exported.  Bangor  is  in  still  mcreasing  favour 
with  visitors,  who  resort  here  for  sea-bathing,  and  it  is  a  great 
centre  for  tourists.  Buildings  have  been  very  considerably 
extended.  The  main  street  is  nearlv  a  nule  long,  and  a  new 
suburb  of  villa  residences,  with  hotels,  &c.,  has  grown  up  west 
of  the  ci^,  by  the  Menai  suspension  and  railway  bridges,  as  well 
as  several  good  residences  on  the  neighbouring  slopes.  In  1862, 
light  and  spacious  covered  markets  were  erected  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hi^-street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Keimedy 
and  Rosers,  of  Bangor.  In  the  road  leading  from  the  cathedral 
to  Gartii  Ferry,  a  handsome  new  church  was  erected  in  1864, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Homer.  It  is  112  feet  long  bv 
55  wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with 
a  square  tower  and  octagonal  spiielet  97  feet  high.  Its  s^le  is 
Second  Pointed,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  painted 
glass.    Normal  and  other  schools  have  also  been  built. 

BABBADOES  fE.  C,  voL  L  coL  8761.  According  to  the 
census  of  April  7th,  1861,  the  total  population  of  this  island 
amounted  to  152,727,  composed  of  16,594  whites,  36,128  coloured, 
and  100,006  black  persons,  an  increase  of  16,788  over  the  census 
of  1851,  although  about  20,000  had  been  carried  off  by  cho- 
lera in  1854.  Nearly  half  the  population,  70,045.  were  children 
under  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  34,631  were  males,  and  35,414 
females.    The  negro  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 


3000  per  annum,  but  many  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  the  household  servants  are  usually  Barbadian  negroes. 
Of  the  total  of  children,  12,006  were  in  128  schools — of  which 
51  were  for  infants — aided  by  the  Education  Committee,  9322 
in  private  schools,  1603  receiving  instruction  at  home,  and 
7519  employed  in  agriculture.  The  colony  is  divided  into  11 
parishes,  served  by  II  rectors  and  24  curates,  with  54  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  established  church,  and  there  are  chapels 
for  Moravians  and  Weslevans.  Of  all  the  West  India  islands, 
Barbadoes  has  surmountea  the  difi&culties  attending  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  the  most  successfully.  Its  productions,  its  trade, 
and  its  revenue  have  improved  steadily ;  crime  has  decreased, 
and  it  has  been  always  peaceable.  In  1857  the  revenue  was 
82,592^.,  in  1861  it  reached  98,0492.,  in  1863  it  was  102,572^, 
and  for  1865  it  was  103,5532.;  the  expenditure  for  1857  was 
80,970Z.,  for  1861  it  was  115,8952.,  for  1863  it  was  104,7952.,  and 
for  1865  it  was  99,3832.  The  produce  of  the  sugar  plantations 
depends  so  much  on  variable  seasons,  that  huge  differences 
between  different  years  may  be  expected ;  and  we  see  that  in 
1857  there  were  38,885  hogsheads  snipped,  49,845  hogsheads  in 
1861,  42,436  hogsheads  in  1863,  onlv  36,107  hogsheads  in  1864, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  drought ;  but  a  good  crop  followed  in 
1865,  when  47,209  hogsheads  were  produced,  and  in  1866,  the 
largest  crop  ever  made,  amounted  to  57,892  hogsheads*  The 
total  exports  in  1*857  were  1,345,3612.,  in  1861  they  were 
1,075,3742.,  in  1862  they  were  1,067,6122.,  in  1863  only  981,1422., 
sugar  having  fallen  in  price ;  in  1865  they  had  risen  to 
1,161,1592.  The  imports  m  the  same  years  were  976,3062.  in 
1857,  in  1861  they  were  923,8742.,  in  1862  they  were  913,1412., 
in  1863  they  were  878,2082.,  and  in  1865  they  were  953,3342. 
Besides  the  su^,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arrow-root  and  some  cotton  are  produced. 

The  expenditure  includes  occasional  items  of  extra  disburse- 
ment Considerable  sums  were  expended  at  Bridgetown  in 
building  police  oflces,  magistrates'  of&ces,  and  cells  for  the  tem- 
porary confinement  of  prisoners ;  and  upwards  of  80002.  was 
spent  on  the  careenage  of  the  harbour  and  a  new  wharf. 
Assistance  was  also  given  to  a  company  formed  for  supplying 
Bridgetown  with  water,  which  has  l^en  done  at  an  expense  of 
72,0002,  the  water  being  brought  from  springs  through  16  miles 
of  piping.  An  esplanade  lias  also  been  formea  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Qovemment  House;  a  new  female  prison  has  been  built 
In  1863,  however,  there  occurred  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions, 
through  the  fidlure  of  crops.  The  customs  and  tonnage  duties 
showed  a  falling  off,  owing  to  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
producing  only  50,9452.  in  1863,  asainst  51,4302.  in  1862;  and 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  40,000  gallons  of  rum  in  the  consump- 
tion as  shown  by  the  excise  duties,  owing  to  the  increased  poverty 
of  the  labourers.  This  poverty,  and  the  higher  price  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  especially  cotton,  had  also  haul  a  marked  influence 
on  the  attendance  at  church  and  chapel,  which  had  been  much 
less,  the  governor  stating  that  the  poor  people  disliked  to  come 
iU-dressea  ;  and  the  attendance  at  the  schools  was  also  unsatie^ 
factory.  The  estimated  number  of  children  between  4  and  15 
years  of  age  was  46,698,  and  of  these  only  11,892  were  on  the 
registry  books  of  140  schools  ;  while  the  average  attendance  was 
omy  7947,  of  which  4886  were  in  primary  schools,  and  3061  in  infant 
schools.  Crime  was  reported  as  having  creatly  increased  in  1863 
and  1864,  which  were  years  of  agricultural  distress;  but  the 
restoration  of  the  means  of  employment  in  1865  and  1866, 
reduced  the  niunber  of  offences  by  more  than  one-half,  many  of 
the  culprits  also  being  hardened  offenders  who  had  been  more 
than  once  committed. 

BARNSLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C,  voL  i.  col. 
897],  a  market  and  manufacturing  town  on  the  river  Deame, 
the  Bamsle^  and  Wakefield,  and  the  Deame  and  Dove  Canals  ; 
and  a  station  on  the  Wakefield  and  Bamsley  branch  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  of  the  Manchester, 
Shefield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  By  road  Bamsley  is  177 
miles  ^m  London,  by  railway  187  miles.  In  1861  the  popular 
tion  of  the  town  was  17,890,  an  increase  of  4453  since  1851. 
Bamsley  was  one  of  the  towns  proposed  to  be  made  narliamen- 
tary  boroughs  in  the  first  scheme  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
but  it  was  omitted  when  the  bill  was  remodelled.  Bamsley 
Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  35,376  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  45,797.  The 
Union  Workhouse  is  a  large  and  convenient  building,  standing 
on  an  eminence  in  the  Gkiwber  Road.  Bamsley  is  imder  the 
government  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  members. 

Being  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  West  Riding  coal  and  iron 
district,  Bamsley  is  a  busy  and  dirty  place.    Even  its  Board  r' 
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Health  have  as  vet  effected  comparatively  little  improvement  in 
the  town,  but  tney  have  somewhat  bettered  its  sanitaiy  condi- 
tions, and  having  purchased  the  water-works  have  increased  the 
supply  of  water.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  sewerage  is  im- 
pei^ct,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  its  improvement.  Some 
good  houses  and  substantial  public  buildinss  have  been  erected. 
AmoTsg  these  are  a  new  churcn,  St.  John's,  Early  Second  Pointed 
in  styte,  built  in  1858  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  Boyce ;  chapels ; 
a  large  Roman  Catholic  school-house,  Collegiate  Qothic  in  style, 
designed  by  Mr.  M.  K  Hadfield;  a  handsome  bank,  Palla- 
dian  in  style,  erected  in  1858  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson;  a  large  and  handsome  Coimty  Court,  in 
Recent-street,  erected  in  1861 ;  and  offices  and  warehouses  oi  an 
arcmtectnnil  character.  The  Beckett  Dispensary,  founded  and 
endowed  by  J.  S.  Beckett,  Esq.,  of  Bamsley,  was  opened  in  1865. 
In  1861  a  new  cemeter^^  formed  odteide  t£e  town,  with 
Gk)thic  chapels,  lodges,  &c  A  new  park  of  about  20  acres  was 
in  1862  laid  out,  partly  as  a  landscape  garden,  partly  as  cricket 
and  playing  grounds,  and  presented  to  the  town  as  a  memorial  of 
t&e  late  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  the  distinguished  engineer,  by  his 
widow.  In  1864  a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Locke,  by  Baron  Maro- 
ohetti,  was  placed  on  a  granite  pedestal  in  Locke  Park,  and  a 
memorial  cross  erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  which  were  founded  by  him. 

The  trade  of  the  town,  like  that  of  the  iron  districts  generally, 
has  undergone  some  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole  has  steadily 
increased;  the  increase  of  the  linen  manufactory,  now  the  staple 
of  the  town,  having  compensated  for  any  temporary  declension 
in  iron.  There  are  vast  blasting  furnaces,  works  for  railway  and 
other  heavy  castings,  and  Bessemer  steel- works.  The  coal  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  verv  extensive.  The  coal,  known  as 
the  "  Bamsley  bed"  or  ''  hard  coal,**  is  in  great  request,  being 
used  for  smelting  iron  without  being  coked :  unhappily  it  is  of 
a  very  explosive  quality,  and  hence  iu&ve  occurred  the  terrible 
accidents  which  have  imked  such  painful  associationB  with  the 
name  of  the  Oaks'  Colliery.    The  Silkstone  varieties  are  sent  in 

nt  quantities  to  London  for  household  consumption.  A  great 
of  coal  is  sent  from  Bamsley  to  Hull  and  Grimsby  for 
steam  purposes.  Coke  is  largely  made  and  is  greatly  in  demand. 
The  Imen  manufactnre,  especially  of  linen  cloth,  damasks, 
diapers,  sheeting,  huckaback,  drills,  and  ducks,  is  carried  on  to  a 
preat  extent.  There  are  about  1000  power^looms  in  the  town, 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  nearly  four  times  that 
number  of  hand-looms  are  still  employed.  Bleaching  and  print 
works,  and  dye-houses,  employ  many  hands.  Wire  and  needle 
works  and  a  glass-house  still  give  employment,  but  are  no 
longer  among  the  leading  trades  of  Bamsley.  There  are  also 
saw  mills,  steam  com  miUs,  and  malthouses. 

BARNSTAPLE,  Devonshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Taw,  and  on  the  North  Devon  Railway,  40  miles  from  Exeter, 
and  211  miles  from  London,  is  fully  described  at  E.  C,  vol.  i. 
cols.  897-99.  The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861  was  10,743,  a  decrease  of  528  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  2186.  In  1866-7  there  were 
763  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register,  of  whom  182  were 
freemen,  and  126  returned  as  working  men.  The  number  who 
voted  at  the  last  election  was  634.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses,  and  as  such  entitled  to  vote  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  was  1887  in  1866.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
33,087/.  Barnstaple  was  imtouched  by  the  Act  of  1867,  and 
continues  therefore  to  return  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Barnstaple  Poor-Law  Union  contains  39  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  149,729  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1861  of  36,293.  a  decrease  of  1885. 

The  town  is  clean,  well  drained,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a 
flK>od  water  supply,  obtained  from  a  large  reservoir  formed  in 
Rawlekrh  Park,  and  fed  chiefly  by  a  clear  stream  that  rises  in 
the  hills  above  Chirwell  parish,  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Barnstaple. 
Not  many  buildings  of  a  public  character  have  been  erected  in 
the  town  lately.  The  Town  Hall,  perhaps  the  most  important,  is 
a  good  sized  and  rather  handsome  edifice.  Included  within  it 
are  a  com-exchonge  and  assembly  room.  A  new  win^  has  been 
added  to  the  North  Devon  Infirmary  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Earl  Fortescue.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire.  A  music 
hall  capable  of  holding  1000  persons  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
room  in  the  town.  A  yegetal>le  market  or  pannur  was  con- 
stracted  in  1855  liehsnd  the  guildhaU,  the  market  having  l>een 

SevioujBly  held  in  the  open  High*iitreet.  A  Prince  Albert 
emorial  Tower  was  enAtd  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  D.  CkmkL  It  is  60  feet  high,  has  a  clock  wiUi  4  faces,  and 
in  tlie  base  a  diinking  foantauL    A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 


one  or  two  other  minor  edifices  complete  the  list  of  new  public 
buildizifls.  A  bank  and  several  good  shops  have  been  built  in 
the  High-street,  and  Boutport-street,and  many  private  residences 
around  the  town. 

The  lace  trade  continues  to  be  carried  on.  Paper,  some  brood 
cloth,  sail  cloth,  and  fishing  nets  are  among  the  articles  numu- 
factured,  and  there  are  several  malting  establishments,  tanneries, 

S>tteries,  an  iron  foundry,  saw-mills  and  a  ship-building  yaitL 
n  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  at  we  port 
of  Barnstaple  56  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tona  buraen, 
having  an  aggregate  burden  of  1043  tons,  and  33  sailing-vessela 
of  50  toiu  and  upwards  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3CM15  tons ; 
and  one  steamer  of  15  tons.  During  the  same  year  there  entered 
at  the  port,  inwards  1 217  British  sailmg-vessels  of  51,770  tons,  and 
212  steam-vessels  of  20,416  tons ;  with  8  foreign  sailing-vesaela 
of  1658  tons:  there  cleared  outwards  163  British  sailing-vessels 
of  5641  tons,  and  211  steam-vessels  of  20,127  tons.  The  trade 
was  almost  entirely  coast-wise,  there  being  only  one  vessel 
(British)  that  entered  from  the  coloiues  in  1866,  while  none 
cleared  to  any  of  them.  In  the  foreign  trade  3  British  vessels  of 
404  tons,  and  7  foreign  vessels  of  1591  tons,  entered,  but  none 
cleared  outwards.  The  customs  duties  collected  at  the  port  in 
1866  amounted  to  7273Z.,  a  decrease  of  307^  from  1665— wholly 
arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  timber.  The  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  in  1866  was  806^  The  exports  are 
chiefly  of  grain,  oak-bark,  earthenware,  wool  and  learner;  the 
importB  timber  and  coal. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS,  Lancashire,  a  sea  port  and  manu- 
facturing town  and  municipal  borough,  the  terminus  of  the 
Fumess  Railway,  and  a  cluipeliy  in  the  parish  of  I>Alton-in- 
Fumess,  and  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  is  situated  on  Barrow  Head, 
on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Fumess,  opposite 
Walney  Island,  in  64'»  6'  N.  lat,  3"*  12'  W.  lone. ;  4  m.  S.aW. 
of  Dalton,  and  268  m.  from  London  by  the  London  and  North- 
Westem,  or  Midland^  and  the  Fumess  Railways.  The  town 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1867,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  councillors. 

Barrow-in-Furness  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  town  that  has  occurred  in 
England,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  in  our  day,  exceeding  in  that 
respect  even  Middlesborough.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
chief  owner  of  the  land,  said  at  the  banquet  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  docks  (Sept  19th,  1867)  that  he  "  recollected  wdl  when 
the  population  of  Barrow  was  not  more  than  fifty— certainly 
fewer  than  a  hundred."  It  was  in  fact  a  Utde  village  of  three  or 
four  small  fiirms,  eight  or  ten  cottagesi,  and  a  couple  of  public 
houses,  on  the  veiy  extremity  of  theFumess  prom<mtoiy.  The 
population  is  not  returned  separately  in  the  census.  In  1847 
the  population  is  said  to  have  been  325 ;  in  1864  it  had  increased 
to  10,608,  and  it  is  estimated  now  (1868)  at  nearly  20,000.  This 
rapid  increase  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fecilities  afforded 
by  the  Fumess  Railway  Company  ;  its  foundation  is  the  affluence 
of  iron  ore  lying  within  the  district  of  which  Barrow  is  the 
natural  port  Till  the  railway  was  constructed  access  was  very 
troublesome.  The  only  practicable  approach  was  across  the 
sands  at  low  water;  and  when  a  good  turnpike  road  was  made  it 
was  so  circuitous  that  the  greater  part  of  the  communication 
continued  to  be  carried  on  across  the  sands.  The  district  was 
indeed  locally  known  as  Lancashire  over  the  Sands. 

Fumess  had  long  been  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in 
hematite  iron  ore.  In  1835^  according  to  Baines's  nist,  of  Lanr 
eaafwre,  20,000  tons  were  raised  there.  In  Uie  prospectus  of  the 
Fumess  Railway,  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  '^it  was  esti- 
mated that  100,OiOO  tons  of  iron  ore  would  yearly  be  conveyed 
&om  the  district ;  but  one  of  the  principal  iron  merchants  told 
him  then  that  the  amount  had  been  greaUy  exaggerated.  .  .  . 
Within  three  years  the  quantity  of  ore  exported  from.  Barrow 
increased  to  150,000  tons ;  within  5  years  to  250,000  tons,  and 
in  less  than  10  years  from  the  opening  of  the  railway  it  had  risen 
to  450,000  tona;'  When  the  railway  was  brought  into  operation 
the  iron  masters  quickly  availed  themselves  cu  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  place.  There  are  now  11  blast  furnaces  at  work, 
manu&cturing  5000  tons  of  pig  iron  weekly.  The  annual  export 
of  hematite  iron  ore  is  said  to  have  reached  nearly  600,000  tons. 
Being  almost  free  from  ^osphorus  it  is  in  great  request  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  steel  made  here  is  of  very  superior 
quality.  The  Bessemer  process  is  chiefly  employed.  From 
3000  to  4000  tons  of  the  raw  material  are  consumed  daily  by  the 
Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Company,  who  manu£EUiture  steel  and 
iron  at  the  rate  of  250,000  tons  per  annum.  Hie  furnaces  of 
Barrow  are  said  to  be  even  now  capable  of  yielding  5500  tons  of 
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railway  iron  weekly,  or  386,000  yearly,  which  at  41,  a  ton  would 
he  equid  to  1,144,000^.  To  produce  this  o^uantity  of  iron  ahout 
500,000  tons  of  iron  ore  would  he  required*  When  in  full 
operation  the  steel  works  will  he  ahle  to  convert  ahout  1000  tons 
of  pig  iron  weeldy  into  Bessemer  steel,  which  at  12^.  or  14/.  a 
ton  would  have  an  increased  annual  value  of  500,000/.  The 
Barrow  Hematite  Iron  and  Steel  Company  are  stated  to  he 
already  one  of  the  largest  iron  companies  in  the  world.  Copper 
ore  ia  exported  to  the  extent  of  ahove  3000  tons  annually,  ana  a 
large  quantity  of  slates  are  shipped,  hut  a  much  larger  portion 
sent  hy  railway  inland.  Coals  are  largely  imported  from  Wales, 
and  timher  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic. 

The  most  important  of  the  puhlio  works  yet  constructed  at 
Barrow  are  the  docks,  alike  in  size  and  position  unrivalled  hy 
any,  except  those  of  Birkenhead,  on  this  line  of  coast.  The 
mode  of  constructing  them  presents  some  peculiarities.  Divided 
from  the  village  of  Barrow-in-Furness  h^  a  narrow  stream  was 
a  little  island  called  Old  Barrow.  This  narrow  channel  the 
Fumess  Railway  Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  engineer, 
Mr.  McLean,  and  assist^  hy  the  principal  landowners,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buccleugh,  gradually  reclaimed,  till 
a  water-way  of  only  a  few  hundred  yams  remamed.  This  they 
then  proceeded  to  enclose  and  convert  into  docks  or  hasins,  in 
which  vessels  might  float  securely  in  the  roughest  weather  and 
at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  first,  or  Devonshire  Dock,  opened 
Sept.  1867,  has  a  water  area  of  30  acres,  and  a  depth  of  22  leet, 
with  an  entrance  of  60  feet  wide.  The  Buccleugh  Dock,  now 
approaching  completion,  and  which  is  divided  from  the  Devon- 
shire Dock  hy  a  very  thick  stone  wall,  known  as  the  Town  Pier, 
has  an  area  of  33  acres.  The  Timher-pond  inmiediately  adja- 
cent is  35^  acres.  The  stone  quays  are  1^  mile  in  length.  TbA 
wharves  adjoining  the  docks  are  100  acres  in  extent,  and  exten- 
sive ranges  of  warehouses,  four  storeys  in  height,  with  a  floorage 
accommodation  of  17,000  yards,  have  been  erected,  abutting  on 
the  Devonshire  Dock.  Sir  William  Armstrong's  improved  hy- 
draulic machinery  is  employed  throughout  for  the  capstans, 
cranes,  ^.  About  230  acres  are  set  apart  bv  the  company  for 
ship-building  and  timber  yards  and  iron  works.  The  engineers 
were  Messrs.  McLean  and  Stileman,  and  the  contauctors  Messrs. 
Brassey.  The  total  cost  of  the  docks  is  estimated  at  about 
300,0002.  In  connection  with  the  various  works  are  about  10 
miles  of  railway  sidings.  The  approach  to  the  docks  is  through 
Piel  Harbour,  at  all  times  a  gooa  and  safe  roadstead,  the  laie 
of  Walney,  10  jniles  in  length,  forming  a  natural  breakwater. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Barrow  promontory,  a  pier 
has  been  carried  out,  opposite  to  Piel  Island.  The  east  point  of 
Walney  Island,  where  is  a  lighthouse,  forms  the  oii^posite  portal 
of  the  harbour.  Piel  Pier  a&rds  an  excellent  landing-place  for 
steamers.  A  line  of  steam-packets  plies  regularly  from  it  to  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  and  it  is  the  starting-place  of  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  Company's  Belfinst  steamers.  The  docks  are  93  miles  from 
Leeds,  121  miles  from  Middlesborough,  187  miles  from.  Hull, 
and  123  miles  firom  Durham.  The  town  of  Barrow-in-Fumess 
consists  of  several  streets  of  substantially  built  houses,  and 
contains  a  town-hall.  charoheS|  chapels  of  various  denominataons, 
schools,  Inranch  bauKs,  hotels,  a  mewanics'  institute,  large  news- 
rooms and  public  library,  temperance  hall,  assembly  room,  etc. 
St^  Qeoige's  church  was  built  m  1859,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buccleu^  It  is  built  of  Kirkby 
slate,  with  local  red  sandstone  dreesinp^  is  First  Pointed  in 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  south  aiak,  north  transept  and 
dumcel.  and  has  a  good  painted  glass  east  window.  The  base^ 
ment  or  the  Town  Hall  serves  as  a  covered  market ;  the  great 
loom  over  it  is  90  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  will 
aocommodate  nearly  1000  pexsons,  and  is  fitted  up  to  serve  for 
balls  and  concerts  as  well  as  public  meetings.  The  town  is  w^ 
drained,  and  has  a  good  BupP&  of  water. 

BATH,  the  chief  city  oi  Somersetshire,  is  fully  described  in 
E.  C,  voL  L  cols.  925-28.  The  population  of  the  city  and  par- 
liamentary borough  was  52,528  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  1712 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  8017.  In 
1866-7  the  actual  number  of  ekctois  on  the  parUamentary 
register  was  2960,  of  whom  448  are  returned  as  of  the  working 
cl^  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  to  the 
poor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  votes  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
was  5485  in  1866.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  280,4762. ; 
the  present  rateable  valuet  239,9982.  By  the  Boundary  Com- 
mifisionen  it  is  recommended  tnat,  for  parliamentary  purposes, 
Twerton  (3012  inhabitants)  should  be  added  to  the  borough  of 
BaiL  Bath  Poor^Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  tow^uiips, 
with  an  area  of  30,321  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  68,336, 


a  decrease  of  1511  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Bath  is  under 
the  government  of  a  Local  Board  of  Healtii  of  23  members. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  general  character  of  the  city 
since  the  publication  of  the  ori^inu^  article.  Many  new  houses 
have  been  built  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  street  arrangements,  and  m  the 
new  shops  and  building  in  the  cilr  there  is  perceptible  an 
increased  attention  to  architectural  style.  Since  1864  the  Abbey 
Church  has  been  in  nrocess  of  thorough  restoration  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  B.A.  The  most  important 
improvement  efleoted  has  been  the  removal  of  the  plaster  ceiling 
of  the  nave  and  the  erection  in  its  place  of  a  groined  roof  of 
stone,  but  restoration  has  been  carried  throughout  the  body  of 
the  building.  Several  new  churches  and  enapels  have  been 
erected.  Among  them  ma^  be  noticed  the  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  First  Pointed  m  style,  built  in  1861,  and  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Priory  church  of  St  John  the  EvangeHst,  erected  in 
1861-63.  at  the  end  of  the  South  Parade.  This  last  is  a  large 
and  elaoorate  structure.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom.  It  is  crucif(»nm,  140  feet  long  internally,  by 
60  feet  wide,  with  a  tower  and  spire  200  feet  hi^h.  The  interior 
is  rich  with  coloured  marble,  sculpture,  and  pamted  glass ;  and 
there  are  connected  chapels,  sacristies,  presbytery,  and  schools. 
Two  new  Congregational  churches  have  oeen  erected,  with  some 
claim  to  architectural  character — Percy  chapel,  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  and  An;yle  chapel,  built  in  1862,  in  the  Italian  RenaLs- 
sance.  In  all  there  are  now  23  churches  and  chapels  in  Balh 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church;  2  Roman  Catholic;  24 
belonging  to  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters,  and  a 
Jewish  synagc^e.  New  Cemeteries  have  been  formed  at  Bath- 
wick  in  1856,  in  the  Bristol  Road  in  1862,  and  at  Locksbrook  in 
1864.  The  last  is  very  prettily  laid  out  by  Mr.  Milner,  and, 
with  the  neat  Early  Efnglish  chapels — Church  and  Dissenters', 
united  by  a  tower  common  to  both — cost  above  10,0002.  A 
cemetery  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Penymead,  one  mile  south-east 
of  the  city,  was  consecrated  in  1859 ;  a  handsome  Gothic  chureh 
has  since  been  completed  within  its  bounduies.  In  1858  an 
extensive  and  ornamental  structure  was  erected  at  Lansdown,  of 
the  collegiate  quadrangular  arrangement^  with  a  lofty  central 
tower  in  me  principal  &ont,  from  die  desicns  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 
It  w«8  intended  for  a  proprietary  school,  out  was  converted  in 
1863  into  the  Royal  School  for  the  daughters  of  military  and 
naval  officers.  The  building  formerly  usea  as  the  Sydney  Hotel 
now  serves  for  the  Bath  Proprietary  College.  A  School  of  Art 
was  established  in  1864  at  Hetling  House,  and  works  success- 
fully. The  city  markets  were  remodelled  and  in  great  part 
reconstructed  in  1863;  some  character  is  given  to  them  hy  a 
central  cupola,  40  feet  in  diameter.  The  Bath  Mineral  Water 
Hospital,  a  spacious  new  building,  was  erected  in  1861  on  the 
site  of  the  Bath  Commercial  Rooms.  The  new  building,  whioh 
is  of  a  substantial  and  ornamental  character,  but  harmonising 
in  style  with  the  old  building,  cost  about  20,000^  It  indudea, 
bencfes  the  wtiae-roonw,  boaid-iwnm,  dispenaary  and  office., 
a  convenient  chimeL  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Manners  and 
GilL  The  old  building  is  retained  as  a  dormitory,  the  two 
being  united  by  a  bridgs.  The  hospital  now  affords  accommo* 
dation  for  86  male  and  48  female  patients.  Bath  Home  fot 
Nurses,  Duke-etreet,  is  an  institutiiHi,  founded  in  1862,  l^iat  has 
been  found  very  use^l  in  training  attendants  for  medical  and 
surgical  casea  in  the  hospitals  a^  private  houses.  The  old 
Theatre  Boval  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  18th,  1862.  In 
little  more  than«  vear  a  new  one  was  completed  on  the  site.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps ;  has  a  depth  of  46  feet  from 
the  proscenium  to  the  wall  bebmd  the  boxes,  and  a  diameter  of 
36  feet ;  is  42  feet  high  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  aflxxda 
acoomjBodation  for  1600  persons.  It  is  convenient  for  seeing  the 
peifOTmanoe,  its  acoustic  properties  are  good,  its  gmeial  effaot 
pleasing;  and  altogether  it  is  eonsiderod  to  be  one  oi  the  moat 
successful  of  the  recently  erected  theatres. 

BATLEY,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  manulactaring  town 
and  contributory  parliamentary  borov^,  is  situated  on  the 
Bxadfbid  road,  in  63^  53'  K.  lat,  I''  37'  W.  long.,  1^  mile  N. 
by  W.  of  Dewsbury,  and  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway, 
BskHiBf  is  about  200  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Noxthem 
or  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  By  the  Reform 
Act  <^  1867,  Batley  is  made  a  contributory  to  the  new  boxoagh 
of  Dewsbury,  which  is  to  return  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Batley  was  7906  in 
1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1480.  The  ponn* 
lation  of  the  township,  which  is  to  comprise  the  electoral  aia«> 
trict,  was  14,173 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  2956 
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The  paiiah  of  Batley,  whidi  has  an  area  of  6446  acres,  contained 
25,278  iiihabitants  in  1661.  Batlev  is  under  tiie  Local  Gk)yein* 
ment  Act  of  1858,  and  has  a  Board  of  Health  of  15  members. 

Batley  is  a  busy  and  thriving  town.  Its  principal  manufacture 
is  of  shoddy  and  low-woollen  cloths,  for  the  making  of  which 
there  are  several  large  mills.  With  Dewsburj  and  surrounding 
towns,  Batley  is  the  great  centre  of  the  shoddy  or  rag- wool 
manufacture,  whence,  when  combined  with  wool  or  with  cotton 
warp  as  union  fabrics,  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts.  Pilot,  army, 
and  police  cloths,  flushings,  carpets,  rugs,  druggets,  blankets,  and 
other  heavy  woollen  goods  are  hugely  made.  There  are  also 
fcQling  ana  scribbling  mills,  cotton  warp  miUs,  cloth  pressing 
nulls,  dye  works,  and  extensive  foundries  and  works  for  making 
the  machinery  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture.  Coal  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  building  stone. 
The  parish  church.  All  Saints',  is  a  laige  building  of  the  Third 
Pointed  period.  It  has  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
and  tower,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  At  Upper 
Batley  a  handsome  new  church  has  been  erected  1867-8,  irom 
the  designs  of  Mr.  M.  Sheard.  It  is  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  and 
tower  150  feet  high,  will  accommodate  550  persons,  and  has  cost 
50002.  There  are,  besides,  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Congre- 
gationaliits,  etc.  Both  the  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist chapels  are  recent  buildings  of  an  architectural  character. 
A  new  Town  Hall,  the  great  room  of  which  is  used  also  as  an 
assembly  and  concert  roouL  was  erected  in  1854.  In  it  ia  held 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  wnich  possesses  a  good  library.  Batley 
has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
town  halL  In  1866  a  new  cemetery,  12  acres  in  area,  with 
neat  lodges  and  mortuary  chapels,  was  completed  for  the  town 
at  a  cost  of  about  15,000^     Batley  Board  of  Health,  in  con- 

Cction  with  the  local  boards  of  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike, 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  providing  a  better  supply 
of  water  for  the  three  districts.  The  namlet  of  Batley  Car,  on 
the  Dewsbury  road,  on  the  south  of  Batley  town,  had  3859 
inhabitants  in  1861.  It  has  been  constituted  an  ecclesiastical 
district,  and  has  a  neat  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

BAVARIA.  [£.  a,  voL  i  coL  933.]  In  this  kiWom  much 
agitation  has  been  exhibited  in  consequence  of  the  endeavours  of 
the  government  from  1850  to  impede  the  working  of  the  repre- 
sentative constitution.  In  1850  an  ordinance  narrowed  con- 
siderabl]^  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  general  assembly ;  and 
another  in  1852  placed  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  on  a  very  restricted  base ;  the  lib^ty  of  the 
press  was  interfered  with ;  the  r^n^^^'^  ^^  ^^®  police  affected 
the  freedom  of  individuals.  Discontent  was  felt  generally,  and 
exhibited  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  when  they  met,  but  the 
government  for  some  years  were  enabled  to  comniand  majorities, 
and  the  opposition  was  overpowered.    One  question  whicn  occu- 

Sied  the  chJEanbers  was  that  of  a  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  ;  its 
esirableness  was  generally  acknowledged ;  and  the  chamb^  of 
deputies  appointed  a  comnussion  in  1858  to  examine  and  report 
upon  them.  The  measure  was  supported  by  the  opposition 
members,  who  pointed  out  for  attention  the  abuses  of  ue  police 
system.  The  minisjtiy  were  alarmed,  and  dissolved  the  commis- 
sion after  the  deputies  had  closed  their  session.  This  interference 
seems  to  have  created  general  dissatisfaction,  and  when  the 
deputies  were  again  assembled  on  Sept  26th,  it  was  shown  by 
their  choosing  as  vice-president  a  leader  of  the  opposition  party. 
The  ministnr  answered  this  demonstration  by  dissolving  tiie 
chamber  itself  on  the  30th.  The  elections  of  the  new  members 
for  the  chamber,  which  met  on  Jan.  17th,  1859,  had  not 
strengthened  the  ministry.  The  same  deputy.  Dr.  Weiss,  was 
again  chosen  vice-president,  and  the  choice  had  to  be  accepted, 
^e  ministry  was  then  attacked  for  its  despotic  tendencies  at 
home,  but  the  war  in  Italy  had  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Ger^ 
mans  bordering  the  Rhine,  and  aU  parties  were  agreed  in  pro- 
viding means  ior  resisting  any  aggressions  on  the  pc^  of  France  ; 
this  session  and  the  following  therefore  passed  wiUi  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  a  change  of  ministers,  not  involving  any  chuige 
of  policy.  In  the  session  of  1861  the  long-contested  reform  of 
the  criminal  laws  was  carried,  and  confirmed  by  [the  king.  It 
provided  for  the  independence  of  the  judicial  body ;  it  enacted  a 
new  penal  code  ;  audit  regulated  and  limited  the  duties  of  the 
police.  Debates  on  other  subjects,  chiefly  rekti^ig  to  the  budgets, 
took  place,  which  showed  that  the  chamb^  had  recovered  much 
of  its  importance  ;  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  government  in 
its  Austnan  tendencies,  and  its  unwillingness  to  promote  the  union 
of  (Germany,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  only  Pnissian 


supremacy.  In  1862  the  chambers  did  not  meet,  and  the  only 
occurrence  of  importance  was  the  obstinate  but  ineffective  resist- 
anoe  made  against  the  commercial  treaty  formed  between  Prussia, 
as  head  of  the  ZoUverein,  and  France.  After  it  had  been  signed 
in  August  the  members  of  the  Zollverein  were  invited  to  adhere, 
and  Bavaria  in  concert  with  WiLrtembuig  peremptorily  refused, 
contending  for  the  superior  advantages  attending  such  a  treaty 
with  Austria.  An  ordinance  was  also  published,  removing  a 
number  of  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  trades,  but  retaining 
them  on  that  of  printing,  on  banking,  and  on  medicine.  In  Mair.h, 
1863,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  the  new  elections 
took  place  in  April,  and  the  chamber  re-assembled  in  June. 
The  king's  speecn  and  the  address  in  answer  were  still  against 
the  trea^  with  France,  but  both  recognised  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  the  ZoUverein.  When  tne  Emperor  of  Austria 
issued  his  celebrated  summons  for  the  meeting  of  the  soverei^ 
states  at  Frankfort^  the  King  of  Bavaria  instantly  acceded  to  it, 
and  after  the  emperor's  proposals  had  become  known  and  had 
not  been  favourably  received  oy  Germany  in  general,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  gave  its  approval  of  the  proceedingin  a  manifesto  on 
Aug.  22nd.  When  the  king  returned  from  Frankfort,  he  'wsfi 
received  with  ovations  for  having  supported  the  Austrian  jproject. 
Its  failure,  however,  led  the  ministry  to  propose  an  mcrease 
with  a  better  organisation  of  the  anny,  and  the  proposals  were 
adopted. 

The  popularity  the  kin^  had  acquired  at  Frankfort  was 
increased  oy  his  conduct  m  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  duchies.    Bavaria  had  positively  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  London  in  1852,  which  undertook  to 
regulate  the  peaceable  union  of  them  to  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  king  at  once  declared  in  favour 
of  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Aufpiistenberg,  whose  rights  he 
said  he  was  ready  to  defend  with  all  his  power ;  but  believed  that 
they  would  also  be  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  Confedera- 
tion.   Bavaria  thus  sousht  to  constitute  itself  a  third  power  in 
Germany  by  obtaining  the  adherence  of  other  of  the  secondary 
states ;  but  though  the  step  was  popular  at  home,  her  impotence  was 
too  wdl  known  to  secure  any  aUies,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
left  to  work  their  own  wills  with  no  more  important  obstacle 
from  Bavaria  than  some  harmless  protests.    In  the  foUowinjg 
year,  March,  1864,  Maximilian  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ludwig,  a  minor.    No  alteration  in  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  countiy  took  place.     It  voted  against  having  a  con- 
ference in  London  before  deciding  on  the  sdiemes  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenberg,  and  contented  itself  with  effecting  some  trifling 
ameliorations  at  home,  taking  little  or  no  part  in  the  disputes  of 
Germany ;  until  early  in  1866,  when  the  quarrel  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  r^^arding  the  Elbe  duchies,  led  to  the  apprehension 
of  an  immediate  war.    Bavaria  placed  her  army  on  a  war  footing. 
Prussia  demanded  an  explanation,  and  was  r^erred  to  the  Ger- 
man Diet,  the  step  having  been  taken  in  concert  with  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  several  other  of  the  smaller  states ;  and  on 
May  8th  a  meeting  of  the   plenipotentiaries   took   place  at 
Munlacker  in  Wiirtemberg  to  decide  on  the  strategic  positions  to 
be  taken  up  by  them.    Chi  Maj  27th,  1866,  the  king  addressed 
the  chambers,  stating  that  his  efforts  had  been  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  failing  which  he  had  ordered  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army,  as  Bavaria  must  obey  "  the  call  of  honour  and 
of  duty  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Confederation,  the 
interests  of  the  German  nation,  and  her  own  independence." 
But  Bavaria,  like  Austria,  was  too  late.     Before  her  troops 
could  join  the  Federal  Aimv  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse, 
they  were  beaten  in  several  skirmishes,  and  on  July  5th  were 
defeated  at  Dermbach ;  and  on  the  9th  and  10th,  with  great  loss 
at  Kissingen.   On  the  Prussians  obtaining  possession  of  frankf ort, 
the  Diet  withdrew,  and  assembled  at  Auffsbuxg,  and  there  in 
fact  expired.    The  Prussians  took  Hof  and  some  other  places, 
beating  the  Bavarians  successively  at  Wurzburg,  Gerscheim, 
Dettingen,  and  WaldbiittelbaunL    A  truce  was  sued  for,  which 
was  at  first  refused,  but  at  length  granted,  to  commence  on 
Aug.  2nd.    By  thb  peace  Bavaria  was  recc^poised  as  the  head  of 
a  Southern  Confederation,  with  the  command  of  the  military 
contingents.    With  the  other  states  south  of  the  Main  she  was 
to  join  the  Zollverein,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  to 
whom  she  was  to  pay  30,000,000  florins  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  to  surrender  a  small  portion  of  territory  with  about 
32,000  innabitants  to  rectify  the  frontiers,  receiving  a  small 
district  for  the  same  purpose  lyin^  within  her  own  territory,  and 
to  give  up  her  right  to  the  navigation  tolls  on  the  Bhine  and 
Main.    But  on  March  19th,  186*7,  the  Official  Gazette  published 
the  terms  of  a  secret  treaty  which  had  been  entered  mto  with 
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Prussia  on  Aug.  22nd  of  the  previous  year,  by  which  the  two 
powers  mutually  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  agreed  that  in  case  of  war  the  militanr  force  of  Bavaria 
was  to  be  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  &ing  of  Prussia : 
Baden  and  Wtirtemberg  at  the  same  time  concluding  similar 
treaties.  The  legislature  have  since  expressed  a  desire  for  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  Northern  Union,  and  deputies  from  all  the 
southern  states  met  at  Stuttgardt  in  1867,  topromote  that  object. 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  Prince  von  Kohenlohe,  the  prime 
minister,  announced  on  Oct  2l8t,  1867,  that  Bavaria  had  joined 
the  ZoUverein,  imder  the  Pruscoan  regulations.  The  chamber 
confirmed  the  agreement,  but  manv  of  the  deputies  advocated  the 
policy  of  Bavaria  joining  the  North  German  tDonfederacy  as  sopn 
as  possible. 

Since  the  accession  of  Ludwic  IL,  the  government  measures 
have  assumed  a  more  liberal  tendency ;  one  of  the  most  marked 
was  the  law  for  a  fuU  amnesty  to  all  the  Bavarians  and  Germans 
implicated  in  the  insurrection  in  the  Palatinate  in  1849. 

The  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  six  years  (the  period  also 
for  the  duration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies).  From  1861  to  1867 
the  net  revenue  was  to  be  4,652,3202.,  and  the  expenditure  the  same. 
The  short  war  has  imdoubtedly  led  to  additional  expense,  but 
the  session  of  1866  closed  without  making  any  provision.  For 
1868-9  the  gross  receipts  were  fixed  by  the  budget  at  8,860,025Z., 
for  the  two  years,  the  expenditure  at  we  same.  The  public  debt 
in  U«y,  1862,  was  34,290,3512. ;  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1866 
it  was  increased  by  more  than  40  millions  sterling,  at  which  it 
remains.  Bavaria  had  932  miles  of  railway  on  Jan.  1st,  1865,  of 
which  about  one-third  was  the  property  of  the  state,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  the  property  of  various  companies.  The  telegraph 
lines  had  a  length  of  4616  miles,  with  80  stations.  The  primary 
schools  numbered  8277,  with  8920  male  teachers,  605  female 
teachers,  and  840,920  scholars. 

The  population  has  steadily  increased  for  several  years,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  emigration.  We  give  the  census  for 
the  foUowing  yea« :- 


Circles. 


Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Barana 
Palatinate       • 
Upper  Palatinate . 
UpDer  Franconia 
madle  Franconia 
Lower  Franconia 
Suabia  and  Keuburg 


Total 


1849. 


18^. 


716,288 
64^421 
615,005 
468,923 
498,943 
627,430 
587,402 
561,184 


757,989 
567,001 
595,129 
479,341 
609,770 
637,492 
508,534 
570,492 


4,519,546   4,616»748 


1864. 


818,486 
683,959 
625,157 
490,292 
527,141 
562,826 
686,400 
581,255 


4,774.516 


Munich,  the  capital,  in  which  a  handsome  new  brick  church 
has  been  recently  ouilt,  had  167,054  inhabitants  ;  the  other  chief 
towns  are  Niimberg  with  70,492 ;  Augsburg,  49,332 ;  Wurtz- 
burg,  41,082  ;  Ratisbon,  29,893  ;  Bamberg,  25,240  ;  Furth, 
21,054 ;  Baireuth,  19,208 ;  Ingoldstadt,  19,418  ;  Speyer,  13,699  ; 
KaiBerslautem,  13,502 ;  Faasau,  13,433 ;  Landau,  12,305  ;  £r- 
langen,  11,202  ;  no  other  town  exceeds  10,000. 

BEAUMARIS,  Anglesey,  North  Wales.  [£.  C,  voL  i.  coL  950- 
52.]  Ab  a  parliamentary  borough,  Beaumaris  contributes  with 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangemi  to  return  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  popidation  of  the  parliamentary  b€«>ugh 
in  1861  was  13,257,  an  increase  of  523  since  1851.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  52942.  In  1866  there  were  558  electors 
on  the  register,  of  whom  180  were  returned  as  working-men,  the 
proportion  being  swelled  by  the  large  number  of  mechanics  and 
artisans  emploved  in  the  contributory  borough  of  Holyhead  in 
connection  witn  the  harbour  works,  the  City  of  Dublin  Com- 
pany's steam-packets,  and  the  workshops  and  yards  for  repairing 
vessels.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses,  and  as  su£ 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  1535,  but  of 
these  no  fewer  than  820  occupied  houses  at  a  rental  of  under  6^ 
The  gross  estimated  rental  was  30,606/. 

The  population  of  the  parliamentarv  and  municipal  borough  of 
Beaumaris  proper,  that  is  the  town  of  &aumaris,  was  2558  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  41  since  1851.  Beaumaris  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing  ;  and  the  improvements  since  the 
original  article  was  vmtten  have  been  principally  in  the  building 
of  a  handsome  marine  hotel,  and  of  residences  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.  But  apart  from  the  visitors  it  has  some  shipping 
trade,  chiefly  coasting,  and  the  bay  affords  good  and  raf e  anchorage. 
On  Dec  31st,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Beaumaris  305  sailing  vessels  of  19,880  tons  burden.    During 
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the  year  there  entered  inwards  1 162  British  sailing  vessels  of  58,176 
tons ,'  21  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  1889  tons ;  and  692  British 
steam- vessels  of  299,865  toiu ;  and  there  cleared  outwards  306 
British  sailing  vessels  of  19,910  tons,  and  438  British  steam  vessels 
of  194,888  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
Beaumaris  in  1866  was  13152.,  chiefly  on  flour,  wheat,  and 
timber. 

BEDFORD,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire,  is  described  in 
£.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  954-57.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
and  mimicipal  borough  was  13,413  in  1861,  an  increase  of  1720 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  2752.  The 
actual  number  of  electors  on  the  raster  in  1866  was  1106,  of 
whom  282  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor,  and  as 
such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  votes,  was  2094. 
The  gross  annual  rental  was  58,397/. ;  the  rateable  value  47,733/L 
Bedford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  45  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  97,320  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  38,069,  an 
increase  of  2546  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough 
is  tmder  a  Board  of  Health  of  25  members.  Bedford  is  at  present 
most  directly  reached  from  London  (49  miles)  by  the  Midland 
Railway  (which  leaves  the  Great  Northern  at  Hitchin)*;  but  an 
independ^t  and  still  more  direct  line,  a  little  over  40  miles,  is 
nearly  completed  from  Bedford  to  St.  Pancras,  London,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  agricultural,  Bedford  being 
the  centre  of  a  great  farming  district  The  com  trade  is  large, 
and  a  considerable  business  is  carried  on  with  Lynn  in  nudt, 
timber,  coals  and  iron.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
staple  industry,  many  hands  are  employed  in  lace-making,  and 
Bedford  is  the  mart  for  the  lace-workers  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. The  lace  made  is  chiefly  pillow-lace,  in  which  Bedford  is 
now  doing  its  best  to  rival  Honiton ;  the  ^;reat  deficiencv  seema 
to  be  in  the  designs,  in  which  however  Homton  shows  little  more 
invention  than  Bedford,  and  quite  as  little  art  Straw  plaiting 
is  not  mnch  practised.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  miplements 
has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  local  industry.  The 
establieAmient  of  Messrs.  Howard  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
country  for  its  iron  ploughs,  which  are  here  made  in  larger  num- 
bers and  in  greater  varieties  than  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom. 
But  they  a&>  make  largely  harrows,  horse-rakes,  hay-nuJdng 
machines,  as  well  as  steam-ploughs,  thraahing-machines,  steam- 
cultivators,  and  every  variety  of  farm  apparatus.  Their  extensive 
works  cover  a  large  area.  The  ornamental  buildings  were 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  ralgrave  ;  the  principal  block  being  divided 
into  SIX  bays  of  180  feet  by  150  feet  each.  There  are  c^er  agri* 
cultural  implement  manufactories  in  the  town,  also  breweries 
and  malt-houses,     • 

Bedford  owes  much  of  its  businees  and  prosperity  to  the  large 
number  of  families  in  good  circumstances  attracted  to  the  town  by 
its  very  unusual  educational  advantages.  The  history  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  Harpur  bequest  and  its  results  are  given  in  the 
original  article.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  the  charity 
now  produces  upwards  of  13,000^.  a  year,  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  1853,  it  supports  a 
Grammar  school,  with  ei^t  exhibitions  of  40L  a  year  each  n>r  four 
years  at  eitiier  of  the  Universities  ;  a  Commercial  school,  with 
two  prize  premiums  of  200/.  each  ;  Preparatory  Commercial,  and 
Preparatory  English  schools.  National,  Girls'  and  Infant  schools, 
all  of  which  are  open  to  the  children  of  residents,  and  all  of  which 
are  well  attended.  The  school  buildings  form  one  of  the  chief 
architectural  features  of  the  town.  In  1861  considerable  addi- 
tions were  made  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Horsford  to  the  Grammar 
school,  which  is  now  a  commanding  Tudor  CoUegiate  building. 

Considerable  improvements  have  oeen  made  in  the  town  durmg 
the  last  few  years  ;  many  new  houses  have  been  built,  the  streets 
better  paved,  and  tiie  sanitaiy  condition  much  amended  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  church  of  St.  Cuthbert 
was  restored  in  1861,  and  enlarged  hj  the  addition  of  N.  and 
S.  aisles,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Penrose.  Trinity  church 
was  enlarged  and  altered  in  1866  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  architect  In  1867  the  tower  and  stone  spire  of  St 
Paul's  were  found  to  be  unsafe,  and  were  in  consequence  taken 
down.  They  have  been  carefully  rebuilt  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Palgrave,  who  has  restored  the  church  to  its  original  cruciform 
character.  The  new  spire  is  170  feet  high,  or  30  feet  higher  than 
the  old  one.  A  new  Moravian  chapel  was  erected  at  St  Peter's 
Green  in  1865,  from  the  desi^  of  Mr.  J.  Horsfoid.  A  new 
building  for  the  Bunyan  schools,  Italian  in  style,  of  red  brick 
with  stone  quoins,  was.  completed  in  1867  from  the  designs  of 
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Mr.  J.  Uaher.  In  1867  a  lai^fje  new  cattle  market  was  openecL 
A  new  MidiUe  Class  College  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  F.  Peck. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL.  In  E.  C,  voL  i.  cols.  957-60,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  large  tract  of  flat  land  known  as  the  Bedford  Level, 
wmch  extends  into  the  six  counties  of  Northampton,  Himtingdon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  of  the  costly  series 
of  works  undertaken  for  its  reclamation  and  drainage.  Tne  vast 
operations,  then  not  entirely  completed,  for  the  dramage  of  that 
portion  of  the  district  known  as  tne  Middle  Level,  are  noticed  in 
cols.  959-60.     The  works,  of  which  the  main  feature  was  the 

Seat  Middle  Level  drain,  11  miles  Ions,  were  desired  by 
essis.  Walker,  Burgess,  and  Cooper,  ana  completed  m  1653, 
at  a  cost  of  over  400,0002.,  and  witn  them  the  main  portion  of 
the  underlakins  was  brought  to  a  close.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
great  drain  wim  the  river  Ouse,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Eau 
Brink  Cut,  was  constructed  the  great  St  Germain  sluice.  The 
drain  was  deepened  in  1857,  and  then  had  "  at  the  lower  end  a 
bottom  width  of  48  feet,  the  side  slopes  being  2  to  1.  The  level 
of  the  bottom  was  7  feet  imder  low-water  spring-tides  in  the 
river,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  that  point  was  a^ut  19  feet  at 
spring-tidesy  the  ciU  of  the  sluice  being  6  feet  below  low-water 
spring-tides.  The  bed  of  the  drain  was  of  soft  blue  day,  and  the 
sides  consisted  of  variable  thicknesses  of  soft  blue  day,  peat^ 
yellow  day,  and  surfJEice  soiL" — {Hawkshaw.) 

The  works  answered  their  nurpose,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  secure ;  but  on  May  tne  4th,  1862,  the  tide  running  very 
strong,  the  St  Qermain's  sluice  gave  way,  thereby  admitting  the 
tidal  waters,  and  four  days  afterwards,  imder  the  pressure  of  a 
high  spring-tide,  the  western  bank  of  the  Middle  Level  Drain 
burst  about  4  miles  from  the  sluice.  The  pent-up  waters  broke 
through  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  6000  acres  of  fertile  land  were 
speemly  flooded.  Attempts  were  made  b^  means  of  an  earth  and 
cradle  dam  to  repair  thie  breach,  but  without  success,  and  the 
devastation  rapidly  spread.  The  direction  of  the  operations  was 
now  transferrM.  to  Mr.  J.  Hawkahaw,  C.E.,  who  was  instructed 
to  execute  whatever  works  might  be  necessary  to  exdude  tiie  tidal 
waters^  regardless  of  the  expense.  He  at  once  set  about  theconstruo- 
tion  of  a  permanent  cofler-dam  of  pile-work,  the  piles  being  placed 
in  pairs  on  each  side,  and  7  feet  6  inches  apart  and  with  a  space 
of  7  inches  between  each  pair,  to  allow  of  sliding  timber  panels 
7  inches  thick,  and  weighted  on  one  side  with  iron  nlates,  being 
inserted  between  every  pair.  Struts  and  ties  were  added,  and  the 
whole  was  strengthened  to  the  utmost,  and  strongly-framed  raking 
struts  were  secured  against  the  dam^  and  against  abutments  of 
piles  backed  by  concrete  on  the  land.  ^^  Aprons"  were  formed  of 
sacks  of  clay,  and  of  gravel  and  stone,  the  whole  width  of  the 
drain,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the 
dam.  Large  quantities  of  puddle  clay  were  also  thrown  in  at 
slack-water,  for  the  most  part  to  be  washed  away  b^  the  rush  of 
water.  The  dam  had  to  be  constructed  from  opposite  sides,  leav- 
ing the  central  space  to  be  closed  at  one  operation — a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty,  but,  after  one  failure,  successfully  accom- 
plished. This  remarkable  daja,  as  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  construction,  as  for  its  great  strength,  was  commenced  on  the 
16th  of  May,  and  completed,  and  the  waters  shut  of^  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1862. 

But  the  future  drainafi;e  of  the  Middle  Levd  had  now  to  be 
provided  for.  Mr.  Hawkahaw  had  already  matured  his  plan, 
which  was  one  of  singular  ingenui^.  Besides  availing  himself 
of  Salter's  Lode-sluice,  the  old  outlet  into  the  Ouse,  ne  deter- 
mined to  lay  a  series  of  syphon-pipes  over  the»coffer-dam.  <<  The 
fiTphons  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  were  laid  transveiselv 
across  the  dam,  at  an  inclination  of  2  to  1  at  the  sides,  and  hori- 
zontally over  the  top.  Each  end  was  terminated  by  a  horizontal 
length  containing  the  upper  and  lower  valves,  laid  18  inches 
under  low-water  of  spring-tides,  the  top  of  the  syphons  being  20 
feet  above  the  same  leveL  The  total  length  of  each  syphon  was 
160  feet  The  syphons  were  of  cast-iron,  3  feet  six  inches  internal 
diameter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  was  (excepting  at  the  socket 
ends,  where  it  was  thicker)  1^  inch.  They  rested  on  the  top  of 
the  dam,  and  on  indined  £»jneworks,  supported  on  pUes,  at  the 
aides,  tlndemeath  the  extreme  ends  of  the  syji^ons,  sheet-piling 
was  driven  across  the  dnun.  Above  the  sheet-pilings,  the  spaces 
between  the  inclined  framework,  to  the  underside  of  the  sypnons, 
were  filled  in  with  dundi,  day,  and  gravel,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
and  impervious  embankment  The  bottom  of  the  dam,  at  the 
inlet  and  outlet  of  the  syphons,  was  protected  by  substantial 
wooden  aprons,  extending  across  the  drain ;  and  a  row  of  piles 
was  driven  on  each  side,  inclining  towards  each  other,  and  con- 
tracting the  channel  to  a  widUi  of  60  feet,  so  as  to  keep  the  wu^ 


off  the  slopes  of  the  drain.''  Two  valves  were  emi>loyed  in  order 
that  tiie  syphons  might  be  used  either  by  exhausting  the  air,  or 
by  filling  tnem  with  water.  The  former  method  was  adopted, 
the  air  Ming  exhausted  by  an  air-pump  having  3  cylinders,  each 
15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  length  of  stroke  of  18  inches, 
workedbyalO-horsepowerhi^-pressure  steam-engine.  The  breach 
in  the  drain  was  closed  by  tipping  stone  to  form  a  footing  for 
an  embankment  of  clay  to  the  oottom  of  the  drain ;  above  this 
clay  was  used  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  clundi  to 
stinen  and  weight  it  In  all,  about  25,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  required  to  restore  the  bank.  (AecoufU  of  the  Cofer  Danu, 
Sypiums,  and  other  works  of  the  Midale  Level  Drainage,  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  C.K,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
April  21st.  1863;  from  which  the  above  extracts,  and  pamculars 
of^Uie  work,  are  taken.) 

The  works  were  necessarily  very  costly,  but  they  were  perfectly 
suoosssful.  The  tidal  waters  were  repelled  bv  the  dam ;  the 
flood  waters  were  let  off  bv  the  syphons  and  orains,  and  subee- 
quently  the  syphons  served  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  sluice. 
The  strength  of  the  coffeiMlam  £as  been  fairly  tested ;  and  the 
svphons  have  proved  amply  suffident  for  every  call  miide  upon 
them,  though  the  rainfall  of  1866  was  exceptionally  great,  and — 
what  was  considered  a  much  severer  trial — ^in  January,  1867,  a 
long  and  severe  fcoet  was  followed  by  a  rapid  thaw,  and  a 
southerly  wind  carried  the  floating  masses  of  ice  upon  the 
syphons,  the  shattered  fragments  passing  through  them  at  the 
rate  of  50  feet  a  second.  JSverything,  however,  passed  off  satis- 
factorily, and  the  stability  and  suffidency  of  the  works  ace  no 
longer  doubted  W  the  most  sceptical 

BEDFORDSHIRK  The  physical  featuros,  topography,  poli- 
tical divisions,  history  and  antiquities  of  the  coun^,  are  given 
in  E.  C,  cds.  960-65.  The  area  of  the  county  is  295,582  acresL 
The  population  in  1861  was  135,287,  of  whom  63,940  were  males, 
and  71,347  females,  an  increase  of  10,809  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  27,422 ;  uninhabited, 
753 ;  building,  145.  Bedfordshire  is  untouched  by  the-  Reform 
Act  of  1867 ;  it  continues  therefore  to  send  two  reraesentatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  borough  in  Bedfordshire 
represented  in  Parliament  is  Bedford,  which  sends  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the  county, 
exdusive  of  the  represented  borough,  was  121,874  in  1861. 
The  number  of  r^stered  electors  in  1866  was  4845,  of  whom 
983  qualified  as  occupying  tenants.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses,  exclusive  of  those  who  are  also  owners,  at  a 
rateable  vale  of  122.  and  under  50Z.,  and  who  by  the  Beform  Act 
of  1867  may  be  added  to  the  electors,  was  1617.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1866  was  591,6852.,  the  rate- 
able value  522,1082. 

The  Qreat  Northern  Railway  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  entering  it  at  Ickleford,  by  Hitchin,  and  proceeding 
north  to  Biggleswade,  Sandy,  and  Barford,  where  it  quits  the 
county.  The  Midland  Railway  leaves  the  Great  Northern  at 
Hitchin,  and  crosses  the  county  north-west  by  Shefford  and  Bed- 
ford to  W  ymington,  where  it  passes  into  Northiunptonshire.  But 
the  Midland  has  nearly  completed  to  London  a  continuaticm  of 
its  main  line  from  Bedford,  which  will  proceed  south  from  Bed- 
ford by  Elstow,  Millbrook,  and  Harlington  to  Luton,  and  put 
the  centre  of  the  county  into  more  direct  communication  with 
London  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  skirts,  without  touching,  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  coimty  by  Leighton  Buzzard,  where  it  sends  off  a 
branch  east  to  Dunstable  and  Luton,  and  which  is  continued 
thence  to  Hertford.  Another  branch  leaves  the  main  line  of 
the  North- Western  at  Bletchley,  and  paases  north-east  throng 
the  county  to  Bedford,  and  thence  east  by  Sandy  and  Fotton, 
where  it  leaves  Bedfordshire,  to  Cambridge. 

Bedfordshire  is  almost  exdusivdy  an  agricultural  county.  Its 
few  manufactures  are  such  as  are  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  or  can 
be  best  carried  on  in  a  rural  district  The  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  has  much  increased  in  importance.  [Bed- 
ford in  K  C.  S.^  The  preparation  of  coprolite  and  other 
artificial  manures  is  carriea  on  to  some  extent  The  making 
of  pillow-lace  has  not  increased,  but  is  still  extexudvdy  pursued, 
Beoford  being  the  chief  mart.  Straw-plaiting  has  so  much, 
increased  that  it  promised  to  be  the  staple  of  the  county,  but 
of  late  the  manuucture  has  been  much  depressed.  The  ^reat 
centre  of  the  trade  is  Luton,  but  Dunstable  has  also  a  consider- 
able share  of  it  In  the  agriculture  of  the  county  ^ere  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  few  years,  espe- 
cially in  the  clay  lands,  the  light  lands  being  already  very- 
well  fiEumed.    The  clay  district  has  been  underdrained  with  tiles 
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throughout,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  com  crops.  Summer 
fallows  have  been  pretty  well  abolished,  and  a  much  more  careful 
and  systematic  rotation  of  crops  adopted.  The  high  ridges,  once 
general  in  the  county,  are  much  less  rwevalent,  narrow  furrow 
ridges  having  been  freely  introduced.  The  growing  of  tares  for 
summer  food  is  much  practised ;  mangolds  are  lax^ly  crown, 
and  the  culture  of  turnips  has  been  greatly  promoted  m  the 
flinty  clay  soils  by  the  use  of  superphosphate.  Generally,  the 
fi&rms  are  of  medium  sixe,  the  average  not  exceeding  200  acres. 
On  June  26th,  1867,  there  were  249,616  acres  under  crop,  fallow, 
or  erass;  of  which  114,724  acres  were  under  com  crops,  30,765 
under  green  crops;  19,116  under  clover  and  grasses  under  rota- 
tion; and  73,260  permanent  pasture.  The  mcreasing  demand 
for  meat  has  called  forth  great  improvement  in  stock.  The 
introduction  of  the  short-horns  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  judi- 
cious crossing  with  other  varieties,  have  been  of  much  benefit 
to  the  native  breeds.  The  sheep  nave  Ijeen  imm)ved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Leicester  breeds  and  Oxford  IDowns.  Bed- 
fordshire suffered  less  than  most  of  the  counties  from  the  ravages 
of  the  recent  cattle-plague.  On  June  26th,  1867.  there  were  in 
the  county  26,004  cattle,  of  which  8244  were  mildi  cows,  and 
8624  under  2  years  old.  Of  sheen  there  were  192,836,  of 
which  69,898  were  under  1  year.  6f  pirn  there  were  40,986. 
The  fanners  of  Bedfordshire  have  readily  adopted  improved 
forms  of  agricultural  implements.  One  or  other  of  Howard's 
iron  ploughs  is  generally  used ;  tiie  drill  is  universal,  and  the 
steam  thiashing-machine  veiy  common.  Farm  buildings  are 
generally  good.  Homesteads  and  cottages  are  in  some  p^1»  of 
the  countv  very  far  from  what  thev  ought  to  be,  but  in  some 
parishes  tney  are  excellent,  the  landowners,  resident  gentry,  and 
cleig^,  in  many  instances,  zealously  exerting  themselves  m  im- 
provmff  the  condition  of  uie  peasantry. 

We  have  no  general  statistics  of  the  state  of  education  in  the 
county,  but  the  report  of  recent  and  carefully-conducted  inquiries 
of  the  National  Society  conveys  much  valuable  information, 
though  of  course  mainly  relating  to  Church  schools.  Yrom  it 
we  learn  that  "  returns  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  parishes 
and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  county  except  four.  Seventeen 
parishes  are  destitute  of  Church,  national,  or  parochiid  schools, 
l)ut  five  of  these  have  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  Church  schools ;  three  parishes  are  provided  for  as 
regards  education  by  schools  in  anjoining  parisnes ;  but  in  the 
remaining  nine  parishes  there  are  no  Church  week-day  schools 
of  any  kind.  In  6  of  these  9  jNirishes  the  population  ranges 
from  39  to  200 ;  in  2  others  the  mpulation  in  each  case  is  under 
6O0,  while  in  the  remaining  pansh — Cardington — ^with  a  popu- 
lation of  1419,  there  is  a  British  and  Foreign  week-day  school. 
Iw  1866-7  there  were  in  Church  week-day  schools  in  the  county 
9188  scholars,  or  1  in  14*9  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county 
at  that  time.  In  1866-7  there  were  9770  such  scholars,  or  1  in 
14'6  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-Gkneral  m  December,  1866.  In  Stmday  Schools  in 
1866-7  there  were  12,662  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  12,146. 
In  evening  schools  in  1866-7  there  were  801  scholars  only ;  in 
1866-7  there  were  2614.* 

Towns  and  Villages, — Bedford,  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzabd  and  Lxtton,  have  separate 
articles  in  tiiis  Supplement  as  well  as  in  the  original  volumes. 
Of  the  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  county  which  were  noticed 
in  the  E.  C,  whether  under  Bedfordshire  or  in  separate 
articles,  we  add  here  their  respective  populations  in  1861,  with 
any  additional  particulars  that  may  be  necessary.  The  following 
are  the  towns  : — 

AmpthUl  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  317-18],  Area  of  the  parish  1928 
acres ;  pop.  2144  in  1861,  an  increase  of  183  since  1861.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  438.  Ampthill  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41.661  acres, 
and  a  population  of  16,970  in  1861.  Ampthill  is  an  improving 
place.  The  little  town  is  clean,  well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
nas  a  good  supplv  of  water.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  agriculture,  but  there  is  an  extensive  brewery,  and  a  large 
number  of  females  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting  and  making 
straw  hats  and  bonnets.  The  lace-making  tmde  has  declined 
The  only  new  building  is  a  neat  County  Court^House  in  Church- 
street.    Ampthill  Park  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Wensleydale, 

BiggUmoade  [R  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  1081-82}  Population  of  the 
town,  4027,  an  increase  of  61  since  1861 ;  of  tne  parish  (area 
4310  acres),  4631,  an  increase  of  171  since  1861.  Biggleswade 
Poor  Law  union  contains  28  parishes,  with  an  area  of  68^041 
oGtes,  and  a  population  of  26,893  in  1861.  The  River  Ivel 
having  been  made  navigable  from  Biggleswade  to  its  junction 


with  the  Ouse  a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  coals,  and 
timber.  Straw-plaiting  and  lace-making  employ  many  hands. 
Vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
London  market.  A  new  Town  Hall  has  been  erected,  the  great 
room  of  which  is  used  for  concerts  and  lectures.  A  Coimty 
Court  and  many  good  houses  in  and  about  the  town  have  been 
built,  and  a  new  cemetery  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Dunstable  [E.  C,  vol.  iL  cols.  836-36]  is  a  station  of  the 
Leighton  Buzzard  and  Luton  branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  and  on  the  Hatfield,  Luton,  and  Dunstable 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  area  of  the  town 
and  parish  is  390  acres ;  the  population  in  1861  was  4470 — of 
whom  1768  were  males,  and  2712  females — an  increase  of  881 
since  1861.  This  comparativelv  large  increase  of  population 
and  the  undue  preponderance  or  females  are  accounted  for  by 
the  great  extension  of  the  straw  hat  and  bonnet  manufacture. 
In  the  town  are  several  factories,  and  plaiting  gives  emplojment 
to  a  great  number  of  females  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 
The  only  other  manufacture  is  of  whiting.  Tlie  fine  old  church 
has  fallen  much  out  of  repair,  but  it  is  in  progress  of  restora- 
tion ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  clerestory  is  to  be  rebuilt,  a  new 
roof  placed  on  the  nave,  and  the  church  repaved  and  reseated. 
There  are  now  in  the  town  two  Baptist  chapels,  a  Wesleyan  and 
a  Primitive  Metiiodist,  and  a  Congregational  chapl,  and  a  new 
temperance  halL  The  only  new  building  is  the  Ashton  School, 
erected  in  1866  by  the  trustees  of  the  Ashton  Charity.  A  new 
cemetery  has  been  formed  outside  the  town.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses IJunstable  is  under  the  government  of  a  Local  Boara  of 
Health  of  16  members. 

Harrold  [E.  C,  voL  iii.  col.  146].  Population  of  the  parish 
(area  3240  acres)  1119,  an  increase  of  36  since  1861 ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  toym  is  not  given  separately.  Straw-plaiting  is  a 
chief  source  of  employment  In  the  other  occupations  there  is 
no  change  to  note,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  HtUe  town,  which 
lies  6  miles  away  from  Shambrook,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

PoHan  [E.  C,  voL  iv.  col.  2191  is  a  station  on  the  Bletchl^, 
Bedford,  and  Cambridge  brancn  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  Area  of  the  puish,  2200  acres ;  pop.  1944, 
an  increase  of  22  since  1861.  The  town  is  now  lighted  with  gas 
and  weU  drained.  There  are  corn-mills,  and  a  good  trade  is 
done  in  com  at  the  market  on  Saturdays.  Straw-plaiting  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 

SKeford  [E.  C,  vol.  iv.  col.  623].  Population  of  the  township. 
1016,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1861.  The  church  of  St  Michael 
has  been  restored  and  reseated.  There  is  little  trade.  Straw- 
plaiting  employs  many  of  the  females.  Vegetables,  and  espe- 
cially potatoes^  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  London  market 

Toddington  [E.  C,  vol.  L  col.  963].  Area  of  the  parish.  6390 
acres ;  pop.  2<£33,  a  decrease  of  6  since  1861.  The  market  ci 
this  picturesque  little  town  has  been  resumed,  but  is  now  held 
on  Saturday  instead  of  Thursday  as  formerly.  Gas  was  intro- 
duced in  1864.  The  straw-plaiting  manufacture  is  now  carried 
on  to  jsome  extent. 

W€bti/m  [E.  C,  voL  iv.  cols.  1164-6].  Population  of  the  parish, 
which  has  an  area  of  3200  acres,  1764,  a  decrease  of  286  since 
1861.  Wobum  Poor  Law  Union  contains  16  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  29,603  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,684,  a  decrease  of 
391  since  1861.  The  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  town  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  removal  of  an  extensive  iron  foundrv 
to  Leiehton  Buzzard.  Straw-plaatingand  lace-makinc  are  still 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  town  is  well-built,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  A  new  town  hall  has  been  erected.  Wobum 
has  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  and  a  well-organized 
fire  brigade. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages.  [E.  C,  vol.  i. 
coL  962]  :— 

Ar^  or  Arledey,  formerly  a  market  town,  on  the  little  river 
Hiz,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Shefford;  area  of  the  parish  2370  acres;  population  1401, 
an  increase  since  1861  of  306,  arising  chiefly  from  the  establish- 
ment of  two  large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  perforated 
bricks.  Here  are  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment  The 
church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  On  an  eminence 
between  Arsley  and  Stotfold,  and  near  the  junction  of  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  and  Herts,  stands  the  Three  Counties'  Limatic 
Asylum,  a  very  large  building  completed  in  1861  at  a  cost  of  • 
116,000?.  It  consists  of  a  centre  with  a  lofty  clock-tower  and  two 
long  wings  of  three  storeys;  a  chapel  for  400  persons;  water 
towers,  gas-works,  farm  buildings,  &c  BarUmrU-Glay^  or  j&orton- 
onrihe-Cmy;  area  of  the  parish  2270  acres;  pop.  066,  an  increase 
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of  41  since  1851.  CardingUm;  area  of  the  pamh  6170  acres; 
pop.  1419,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.  Cardington  is  a  station 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  Here  are  Industrial  Schools  erected 
and  supported  by  the  daughters  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Whitbread,  and  a 
day  scnool  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitbread.  Cardington 
House,  the  residence  of  Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  is 
now  tiie  seat  of  S.  C.  Whitbread,  Esq.  Howard's  house  is  care- 
folly  preserved,  but  has  been  much  added  to.  The  church  has 
been  restored ;  it  contains  several  monuments  to  the  Whitbread 
funily,  as  weU  as  a  mural  tablet  to  John  Howard.  Eaton  Bray; 
area  of  the  parish  2650  acres ;  pop.  1440,  a  decrease  of  15  since 
1851.  Straw  plaiti^  emplovs  many  females  and  children.  The 
weekly  market,  on  iriday,  for  straw  phut  is  maintained.  The 
neighbourhood  is  noted  as  a  grazing  district  Eaton  Sown;  area 
of  Uie  parish  7530  acres,  pop.  1411,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851. 
Much  of  the  land  is  cultivated  as  market  gardens.  Here  is  the 
St  Neots  Union  Workhouse;  it  stands  within  grounds  of  4 
acres,  and  has  accommodation  for  300  poor  persons.  Ektow ; 
area  of  the  parish  1522  acres ;  pop.  618,  an  increase  of  37  since 
1851.  The  cottage  said  to  be  that  in  which  John  Bunyan  was 
bom,  is  maintained  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Hawnea  or  Haynes; 
area  of  the  parish  2561  acres ;  pop.  932,  a  decrease  of  5  since 
1851.  The  oiurch,  St  Mary's,  has  been  restored  and  enlaiged  in 
a  very  superior  manner  at  tne  expense  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Lord  John  Thynne.  A  new  north  aisle,  mortuary  chapel  and 
vestiy,  have  been  added,  the  chancel  richly  decorated  ana  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  an  east  window  of  painted  glass  by  O'Connor 
inserted,  and  the  church  fitted  throughout  with  oak  benches.  A 
neat  National  School  has  also  been  erected  by  Lord  John 
Thynne.  Haynes  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  John  Thynne,  is  a 
handsome  modem  mansion  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  mie  park  of 
about  800  acres.  HoMiffe;  area  of  the  parish  1021  acres;  pop. 
416,  a  decrease  of  Si3  since  1851.  The  church,  St  Nicholas,  has 
been  restored.  The  occupations  are  entirely  agricultuiaL 
HouglUon  Begu;  area  of  the  narish  4500  acres;  ^p.  2169,  a 
decrease  of  44  since  1851,  cniefly  from  emigration.  Straw- 
plaiting  continues  to  be  the  chief  occupation.  There  are  a 
NatioiuJ  School  for  160  children,  and  a  Free  School,  endowed 
by  Mr.  T.  Whitbread.  KempiUm;  area  of  the  parish  5160  acres ; 
pop.  2191 ;  an  increase  of  229  since  1851.  The  fine  old  church 
nas  been  partially  restored,  reseated,  and  some  painted  ^lass 
windows  have  bcin  inserted.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  hise 
National  School  The  Weslevan  chapel  is  a  pretty  Qothic  build- 
ing designed  hj  Mr.  R.  Palgrave,  In  some  late  excavations 
traces  were  discovered  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial  ground. 
Mariton  Mardaine;  area  of  the  parish  4171  acres;  pop.  1270, 
an  increase  of  87  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored 
internallv.  A  new  National  School  has  been  erected.  There 
are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Maulden,  an 
affricultural  village,  1^  mile  E.  of  AmpthiU,  on  the  road  to 
Sneflford,  and  about  9  miles  S.  from  Bedford.  Area  of  the  pariah 
8574  acres;  pop.  1563,  an  increase  of  106  since  1851.  The 
church,  St  Mary,  a  good  Second  Pointed  structure,  was  in  1859 
restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  all  but  the  tower,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrev.  It  now  consists 
of  a  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  tower  at  tne  W.  end  and  S. 
porch.  The  interior  is  very  elegantly  decorated  with  carvings 
and  inscriptions. in  incised  work ;  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles ;  the  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass  of  subjects  from  the  histoiy  of  Christ  by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
and  painted  glass  has  been  inserted  in  some  of  the  other  windows. 
There  is  a  lane  Congregational  chapel  in  the.  village;  also  a 
National  School  for  60  ooys  and  90  girls.  MiUbrock;  area  of  the 
parish  1450  acres ;  pop.  430.  a  decrease  of  70  since  1851.  The 
church,  noteworthy  as  the  Wrial  place  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land and  their  friend  John  Allen,  tne  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  was 
thorou^y  restored  in  1858,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  BeSord.  Riseley ;  area  of  the  pariah  2980  acres;  pop.  1026, 
an  increase  of  77  since  1851.  The  mterior  of  the  church  is  very 
bttiutifully^  fitted  up  and  decorated.  There  are  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  and  Moravian  chapels,  and  a  new  National  School 
Sandy;  area  of  the  parish  4010  acres;  pop.  2118,  an  increase  of 
172  smce  1851.  The  fine  cruciform  church  of  St  Swithin  was 
admirably  restored  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  3300Z. ;  uchitect  Mr.  W. 
O.  Habershon.  There  are  a  Baptist  and  two  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels.  The  land  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Great  quantities 
of  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  carrots,  onions  and  cucumbers, 
are  crowiL  The  Qreat  Northern  Railway,  and  the  Bletchley, 
Bedmrd  and  Cambridge  Junction  line,  have  stations  here,  by 
which  ready  access  is  given  to  the  markets  of  the  midland 


counties,  as  well  as  to  those  of  London.  In  making  the  cutting 
for  the  Bedford  and  Cambridge  line,  much  pottery  and  other 
Roman  remains  were  found.  Shambrook  is  now  a  station  on 
the  Midland  Railway ;  area  of  the  parish  2280  acres ;  pop.  867, 
a  decrease  of  21  since  1851.  The  occupations  are  entirely  agri- 
cultural. Shillingtonf  at  the  S.E.  extremi^  of  the  county,  3^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Shefford,  and  13  S.E.  from  Bedford;  area  of  the 

?arish  5030  acres;  pop.  1788,  an  increase  of  190  since  1851. 
'he  village  is  large;  the  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
but  there  are  extensive  coprolite  works,  and  many  of  ue  females 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  straw  plait  The  church,  All 
Saints,  is  a  lar|^  and  handsome  example  of  late  Third  Pointed 
Qothic  The  mterior  has  a  good  carved  screen,  and  some  inte- 
resting monuments  and  brasses.  It  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  land-mark  over  a  wide  district  In  the  church- 
vard  are  ahnshouses  for  4  poor  widows.  There  are  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  Congrecational  chapels,  parish  schools,  and  chari- 
ties. SiUoe;  area  of  ue  hamlet  2160  acres,  pop.  7I2L  a  decrease 
of  42  since  1851.    Upper,  Infant  and  Plaiting  Schools,  are  sap- 

Sorted  by  the  Ck>antea8  Cowper.  Wrest  Parl^  a  finely  timbered 
omain  of  500  acres,  with  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Countess  Cowper.  Temprford ;  area  of  the 
parish  2350  acres,  pop.  566^  decrease  of  56  since  185L  The 
church  has  been  restored.  The  occupations  are  wholly  agricnl- 
turaL  Turvey ;  area  of  the  parish  3944  acres,  pcm.  1093,  an 
increase  of  65  since  1851.  It  is  a  villa^  of  farm  labourers  and 
lace-makers,  pleasant  to  look  on,  and  m  admirable  condition. 
'*  There  is  probably  no  such  pattern  village  in  England  as  this  of 
Turvey.  Its  cottages  are  newly  built  of  stone,  each  containing 
4  rooms,  with  outhouses  and  a  good  garden,  of  which  the  rent  is 
fifteen-^pence  a  week.  The  church,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  Earl;^  English,  with  many  splendid  monuments, 
has  been  restored  in  the  hignest  taste  by  the  munificent  expen- 
diture of  the  chief  proprietor.  [T.  C.  Hugg^ins,  Esq.,  of  Turvey 
House.]  ....  Ix>r  the  education  anaintellectiial advance- 
ment of  a  population  not  much  exceeding  a  thousand  there  are 
schools,  and  there  are  reading-rooms.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
Paradise  of  lace-makers."  ^Charles  Knight  in  Comp.  to  AlmaMtCj 
1861,  p.  22.)  A  museum  nas  been  formed  in  connection  wiUi 
the  reading-rooms.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Con- 
gr^tional  chapels,  and  a  Reformatoiy  in  the  village. 

BELFAST  [E.  C,  vol  L  cols.  974-78],  the  chiS  town  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town  of  Ireland,  and  since  1850  the  county  town  of  Antrim.  The 
area  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Belfast  is  1301  acres.  The 
population  m  1861  was  78,344,  a  decrease  of  10  from  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  12.936.  In  1866-7  the  number 
of  registered  electors  was  3615  ;  tne  number  of  nude  occupiers 
of  houses  rated  at  61.  and  upwards  was  6618,  of  whom  1495  were 
rated  below  8/^  The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was  212,996/. 
Of  the  inhabitants  49,434  were  Protestants  and  27,851  Roman 
Catholics  The  area  of  the  municipal  borough  within  the  new 
boundary  is  5990  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  121,602,  an 
increase  of  18,535  since  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  18,595.  The  rateable  value  of  properbr  in  1 866  was  333,894/. 
The  revenue  of  the  borough  was  44,12w.,  the  expenditure  40,052/. 
Belfast  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  disbicts,  with  an 
area  of  47,812  acres,  and  a  population  of  144,629  in  1861.  The 
poor  law  valuation  in  1865-6  was  404,848/* ;  the  average  daily 
number  of  paupers  in  the  union  workhouse  was  1384 ;  the  num- 
ber relievea  during  1865  was,  indoors,  8100 ;  outdoors,  27  ;  the 
total  expenditure  was  14,863/.,  of  which  9,950/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Belfast  has  for  several  years  past  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
prosperity.  Its  staple  manufacture,  linen,  has  been  surprisingly 
flourishing,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  town  have 
experienced  a  corresponding  expansion.  In  1865  the  imports  of 
linen  yam  amounted  to  27,684,160lbe. ;  the  exports  of  linen  cloth 
to  98,944,000  yards.  The  tonnage  entering  i^e  port  has  doubled 
within  the  fifteen  ^rears  that  have  elapsed  since  the  original  article 
was  written ;  the  income  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  which 
was  30,000/.  in  1851,  is  now  60,000/. ;  and  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  new  docks  and  warehouses,  combined  with  the  eneigv  and 
enterprise  of  the  mercantile  community,  afford  fair  promise  of  con- 
tinuous progress.  Belfast  is  the  great  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of 
Ireland ;  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  both  of  the  town  and 
country,  meet  on  Fridays  in  the  Commercial-buildings.  Several 
new  factories  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  enlaived.  Linen 
cloth,  diapers,  and  damasks  continue  to  be  the  leading  articles 
made.  Cotton  Is  also  largely  woven ;  and  there  are  bleaching, 
printing,  dyeing,  and  chemical  miUsy  flax-steeping  works  and 
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jute  and  felt  fectories.  &c  Iron  Bhip-building  fans  become  an 
important  branch  of  the  local  indua^.  Iron-founding  is  car- 
ried on  yexy  extensiyely.  There  are  besideB  oil,  flour,  and  saw- 
mills, breweries,  tanneries,  rope-yards,  &c  In  art  workmanship 
a  flouridiing  business  has  oeen  established  in  colour-printing 
and  illumination,  the  preparation  of  fancy  stationery  and  book- 
binding. On  the  3Ist  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Belfast  179  sailing-vessels  under  60 
tons,  and  343  above  60  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  64,613 
tons  ;  also  16  steam-veesels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2007  tons. 
During  1866  there  entered  inwards  6879  British  sailing-vessels  of 
518,324  tons,  and  2301  British  steamers  of  838,138  tons ;  and 
197  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  46,817  tons,  and  1  foreign  steamer 
of  296  tons.  Tliere  cleared  outmrds  848  British  sailing-vessels  of 
79,836  tons,  and  2,100  British  steam-vessels  of  792,414  tons ;  and 
48  foreign  saiting-vesselfl  of  14,621  tons.  In  all,  the  tonnage 
which  entered  the  port  in  1866  was  1,402,176  tons ;  cleared  from 
it,  886,870  tona  The  quantity  of  coal  imported  during  the  year 
was  nearly  600,000  tons.  The  imports  in  1866  were  nearly  114 
millions ;  the  exports  were  over  llf  milliona  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  March  3l8t, 
1867,  was  316,6911.,  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  previous 
year,  chiefly  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  timber,  and  explained  partly  by 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  timber,  partly  by  a  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  tobacco  trade  to  Dublin.  The  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
was  37Z^14\L  The  amount  of  the  excise  duties  collected  at  Bel- 
fast durmg  the  same  year  was  666,604i.,  the  largest  amount  col- 
lected in  any  district  m  Ireland. 

As  marking  the  progress  of  the  town,  it  is  said  that  the  annual 
increase  of  houses  m  the  borough  was  for  several  years  1200,  and 
is  now  over  1600.  The  greater  part  are  ordinary  two-storey 
dwellings,  but  many  are  costly  and  even  palatial  warehouaes, 
factories,  offices,  banks,  hotels,  and  other  huge  business  jpremises, 
club-houses,  concert-halls,  and  suburban  reddenoea  (ienerally 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  street  architecture,  and 
in  that  of  the  public  buudinga  Among  the  recent  public  build- 
ings, one  of  the  most  important  is  the  extensive  pile  erected  as  a 
cuBtoma'  house,  inland  revenue,  and  post-office.  The  Ulster 
Hall  in  Bedford-street  has  fundshed  Belfast  with  a  noble  room 
for  public  meetinfiKi  and  musical  peifoimances  on  a  large  scale. 
Externally  the  buHding  is  236  feet  by  90.  The  great  haU  is  138 
feet  by  63,  and  will  accommodate  an  audience  of  2000,  and  an 
orchestra  of  300  ;  a  smaller  room  will  accommodate  400  persona 
It  was  in  Ulster  Hall  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  their 
general  meetings  in  1867.  The  building  ia  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  Barre.  Several  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and  Methodist  churches  have  been 
erectea,  and  others  are  in  progress ;  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  churches,  convents,  and  schools.  Some  of  these  are 
costiy  and  handsome  buildings,  and  almost  all  have  some 
architectural  pretensiona  A  Weideyan  Methodist  Collejie  was 
built  in  1866-7  in  the  old  Lisbum-road,  nearly  opposite  the 
Queen's  College,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20,000^,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Fogerty,  of  Dublin.  It  is  of  brick,  with  freestone 
dressings,  early  Collegiate  Gothic  in  character,  and  consists  of  a 
main  building  190  feet  long,  with  a  massive  centre  tower  and 
two  projecting  wings,  each  130  feet  in  length,  and  has  accommo- 
dation for  20  theological  students,  80  boarders,  and  100  day 
pupils,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  extension.  Belfast 
now  contains  16  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  26  Presbyterian,  3  Unitarian,  3  Covenanting,  13 
Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Friends,  1  Evangelical 
Union,  and  6  Koman  Catholic  The  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  libraries,  and  schools  of  all  grades  are  very  numerous 
and  generallv  well  attended.  Hospital  and  charitable  institu- 
tions abound.    Ten  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Of  the  various  works  imaertaken  by  the  corporation  the  most 
important  are  the  new  docks  and  connected  works,  which  were 
commenced  in  February,  1864,  and  inaugurated  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Oct  2nd,  1867.  They  lie  on  both  the 
Antrim  and  county  Down  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  have  heea 
constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Lizars,  C.R,  at  a  cost  of 
about  260,0001.  The  works  on  the  county  Down  side  of  the 
channel  consist  of  a  large  open  tidal  basin  700  feet  square, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  extensive  coal  trade  of  the  port ;  and  a 
graviog  dock  450  feet  long,  90  feet  wide  at  the  coping,  and  60 
feet  at  the  bottom,  with  an  entrance  60  feet  wide.  On  the 
Antrim  side  the  works  comprise  a  tidal  dock  600  feet  by  660 
feet ;  and  a  floating  dock  630  feet  long  by  226  feet  wide  ;  the 
two  being  connected  by  a  lock,  with  gates  60  feet  wide.  The 
works  have  been  constructed  throughout  in  the  most  earful  and 


substantial  manner,  and  axe  considered  to  be  a  very  excellent 
specimen  of  engineering  skill  The  works  previously  executed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  had  cost  above  600,0002. 
The  funds  have  been  provided  by  local  loans  on  the  security  of 
the  harbour  dues,  by  surplus  revenue,  and  by  a  loan  of  100,dOO{, 
from  the  Public  Works'  Loan  Commissioners. 

Very  considerable  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
effected  in  the  town.    Streets  have  been  widened  and  better 

Sived  ;  a  new  bridge,  substantially  built  of  nanite,  the  Queen's 
ridge,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Long  Bridge,  and  a  hand* 
some  new  bridge  of  four  arches.  Ormeau  Bridge,  was  opened  in 
1864 ;  spacious  markets  have  oeen  laid  out ;  several  orinking* 
fountains,  some  of  them  large  and  ornamental  structures,  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  the  supply  of  gas 
has  been  increased  :  yet  on  the  whole  the  sanitary  condition  of 
BelfjAst  has  been  declining.  The  Lurgan,  with  its  feeders,  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  polluted  and  offensive ;  the 
sewerage  generally  imperfect ;  many  streets  unpaved ;  the  water 
bad  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity ;  and  with  all  its 
wealth  and  prosperity  the  death  rate  of  Belfast  up  to  1867  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  that  of  any  other  town  in  Ireland. 
But  very  energetic  measures  have  been  taken  for  remedying  this 
state  of  things.  The  council  have  purchased  an  eligible  plot  of 
sround,  43  acres  in  extent,  for  a  cemetenr,  and  are  taking  steps 
for  closing  the  town  burial-grounds.  New  water^works  have 
been  provided  at  a  cost  little  short  of  16O,000IL,  which,  on  the 
high-pressure  principle,  will  supply  20  gallons  of  water  daily  to 
every  inhabitant  A  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  under  con- 
sideration. A  people's  park  and  recreation  ground  is  being  con- 
structed; and  provision  has  been  made  for  ensuringbetter 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the  smaller  dwellings. 

BELGIUM.  [K  C,  voL  i.  coL  978.]  At  peace  with  herself 
and  with  all  around  her,  Belgium  has  continued  a  steady  pro- 
gress of  increase  and  improvement  in  her  population,  her  insti- 
tutions, her  commerce,  and  her  public  wonu.  By  the  censuses 
of  Dec  3l8t,  1869,  and  Dec  1866,  the  population  stood  thus  : — 


Antwerp        .  .      '. 

Brabant 

West  Flanders      .        .        .       . 

East  Flanden 

Hainault 

lAhge 

LimboTii^ 

Luxemburg 

Namur 

Total       .        .    . 


1859. 


447,326 
786,748 
634,918 
791,843 
801,441 
622,070 
103,861 
199,703 
294,287 


4,671,187 


1866. 


478,073 
864,224 
669,988 
824,176 
868,177 
670,624 
199,693 
208,618 
311,134 


4,984,461 


At  the  time  of  the  last  census  Beubsels  [K  C.  S.[  had  169,337  in- 
habitants, or,  with  the  eight  adjacent  communes,  138,040 ;  Qhent, 
126,333;  Antwerp,  123,498;  Ukge,  104,906;  Bruges,  49,819; 
Mechelen  or  Medmn,  36,946 ;  Louvain,  32,973 ;  Toumay,  31,832 ; 
Verviers,  31,213;  Mons,  27,764;  Namur,  27,196;  St.  Nichoks, 
24.066 ;  Courtrai,  23,694 ;  no  other  town  with  more  than  20,000 
innabitants.  The  total  population  on  11,211  square  miles  of 
territory,  gives  444  to  the  squi^re  mile,  the  densest  population  of 
any  kingdom  in  £urope.  All  the  towns  contain  new  streets  and 
new  buildings,  but  none  requiring  new  descriptions.  At  Brussels 
a  company  has  been  formed  for  constructing  a  new  central  boule- 
vard, some  new  streets  and  squares,  and  for  covering  in  the  river 
Senne,  which  runs  through  the  town.  LUge  may  l^  noticed  for 
the  increase  of  its  iron  and  steel  manufeu^ture ;  that  of  fire-arms 
is  so  excellent  that  160,000  muskets  were  here  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  British  officer  for  the  English  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, and  in  the  construction  of  railway  locomotives  it  main* 
tains  a  successful  rivalry  with  England.  The  fortifications  of 
Antwerp  have  also  been  improved  and  greatly  strengthened ; 
this  measure,  which  had  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people, 
caused  some  remonstrances  from  their  French  neighbours,  out 
the  uneasiness  subsided  as  the  works  proceeded,  and  they  are 
now  complete. 

Great  attention  has  been  constantly  paid  to  whatever  might 
encourage  trade  and  commerce.  In  July.  1860,  the  octroi  or 
entry  duty  into  towns  was  suppressed,  and  the  defidencv  occa- 
sioned in  the  municipal  revenues  was  replaced  by  a  definite 
portion  of  the  general  revenue,  to  the  great  and  immediate 
advantage  of  all  internal  trade.  In  1861  a  fresh  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  with  France,  and  the  import  taiiflfs  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  reduced,  this  reduction  beii^  extended  with  a 
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few  modifications  to  other  foreign  nations.  In  Noyember,  1862, 
a  convention  was  made  with  Great  Britain  mntuallj  gnaranteeing 
the  lights  of  incoiporated  companies  in  the  respective  dominions ; 
and  a  commercial  treaty  was  signed  with  Switzerland.  On 
July  16th,  1863,  the  treaty  with  Holland  for  the  redemption  of 
the  Scheldt  dues  was  signed  at  Brussels,  Holland  consenting  to 
receive  36  million  of  francs  (nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterlui^), 
as  a  final  indemnity ;  to  which  sum  England  contributed  nearly 
a  fourth,  Belgium  somewhat  more  than  a  third,  and  other  states 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  commerce.  In  1863  there 
were  2133  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  a  large  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  State ;  and  tnere  were  about  18^3  miles  of  tele- 
graph, with  281  stations.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  was 
aotibled  between  1856  and  1863;  and  that  of  the  various  oies  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  1863  there  had  entered  the  })ort8  3893 
vessels,  of  712,373  tons  burthen,  and  there  had  sailed  3049 
vessels  of  723,975  tons,  of  which  about  one-third  were  steam- 
vessels  ;  but  few  of  them  were  Belgian  ships ;  the  whole  com- 
mercial navy  of  Belgium  only  numbered  97  vessels.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  1858  was  32,036,000L,  in  1863  it  was 
42,736,000^. ;  the  total  value  of  ezportations  in  the  same  years 
was  29,728,000^.,  and  39,468,000^  Of  these  totals  Great  Britain 
furnished  in  1859  merchandise  to  the  value  of  3,703,5462.,  and 
received  to  the  value  of  3,532,891/. ;  in  1863,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  5,069,722/.,  and  the  exports  to  ^e 
same  at  5,174,2211.,  rising  in  1864  to  6,410,959/.  In  1864  the 
importations  were  valued  at  50,376,000/.;  the  exportations  at 
46,932,000/. ;  of  these  Great  Britain  furnished  6,979,754/.  of  the 
imports.  In  1865  the  importations  amounted  to  64,560,000/., 
the  exportations  to  51,760,000/. ;  of  which  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied imports  to  the  value  of  6,896,157/.,  receiving  exports  to 
the  value  of  7,354,845/.,  whidi  was  increased  in  1866  to 
7,906,849/. 

The  revenue  of  1861  amounted  to  5,960,000/. ;  the  expendi- 
ture to  5,673,059/.;  the  estimate  for  1865  was — revenue, 
6,384,712/. ;  expenditure,  6,166,773/.  For  1867  the  budget  gave 
6.641,848/.  for  the  revenue,  and  6,760,961/.  for  the  expenditure. 
The  public  debt  in  May,  1864,  was  25,286,696/. ;  in  May,  1866, 
it  was  26,156,732/.  The  receipts  from  the  government  i-ailways 
and  telegraphs  nearly  pay  the  interest  on  tne  debt  incuned  on 
them,  which  is  yearly  reduced  by  the  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure.  In  1866  the  receipts  were  6,583,336/.,  the  expendi- 
ture 6,343,130/. 

Except  some  warm  discussions  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  respecting  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  the  ecclesiastical  part^  endeavoured  to  secure  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  diurch,  and  which  has  been  withstood  by  the 
laity,  all  the  branches  of  the  government  and  le^slature  have 
worked  cordially  together,  wiUi  no  more  op|)06ition  tlian  is 
necessary  among  a  free  people  to  keep  a  ministry  alive  to  its 
responsibility,  and  to  cause  an  occasional  change  of  ministers. 
Belgium,  however,  like  other  States  with  representative  assem- 
blies, had  found  Uiat  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  elections  pure. 
The  votes  of  the  electors  are  given  in  writing  on  stamped  official 
forms.  These  forms  were  occasionaUy  marked  with  the  wrong 
name  of  the  candidate  intended  when  interested  parties  could 
obtain  possession  of  them  before  being  delivered.  In  1863  a  law 
was  passed  bv  which  the  givin^,«or  offering,  or  receiving,  of  a 
bribe  in  any  mrm  was  made  pumshable  by  fine,  and  the  suspen- 
sion for  five  years  at  least,  but  not  exceeding  ten  years,  of  the 
right  of  voting  or  eligibility  to  be  elected ;  and  any  forcible 
interruption  of  the  voting  is  made  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment Under  the  able  guidance  of  Leopold  I.,  Belgium  had 
suJBfered  no  misfortune  equal  to  that  of  losing  him,  on  Dec  10th, 
1865,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  now  Leopold  IL,  who,  on 
Dec  17th,  by  the  simple  ceremony  of  swearing  before  the  united 
Chambers,  to  conform  to  and  mamtain  the  constitution,  at  once 
became  king.  In  his  address  to  them,  he  said : — **  My  consti- 
tutional mission  places  me  beyond  tne  contests  of  opinions, 
leaving  it  to  the  country  itself  to  decide  between  them.  I  desire 
eamefl&v  that  their  differences  may  always  be  tempered  by  that 
spirit  of  national  fraternity  which  unites  at  this  moment  round 
tne  same  fla^  all  the  children  of  the  Belcian  fiimily.  Gentlemen, 
during  the  last  35  years  Belgium  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
things  which,  in  a  country  of  such  an  extent,  have  rarely  oeen 
accomplished  by  a  single  generation.  But  the  edifice  of  which 
the  Congress  laid  the  foundation  can  and  will  be  raised  still 
higher.  My  sympathetic  concurrence  is  assured  to  all  those  who 
devote  to  this  work  their  intelligence  and  their  labours.  It  is 
by  persisting  in  this  path  of  activity  and  of  wise  progress  that 


Belgium  will  more  and  more  strengthen  her  institutions  witlmi, 
whue  beycmd  she  will  preserve  that  esteem  which  the  Powers 
guarantors  of  her  independence  and  other  foreign  States  have 
never  ceased  to  exhibit,  and  of  which  they  again  to-day  offer  a 
renewed  evidence.  In  mounting  the  throne  my  father  said  to 
the  Belgians, '  My  heart  knows  no  other  ambition  than  to  see 
you  happy.'  These  words,  which  his  entire  reicn  has  justified, 
I  do  not  fear  to  repeat  in  my  own  name."  The  raising  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  Em^ror  of  Mexico  gave 
rise  in  the  Assembly  to  much  animadversion,  but  no  abe<nnte 
condemnation  was  passed.  The  labours  for  the  improvement  or 
maintenance  of  the  harbours,  rivers,  sea-walls,  &c,  are  carefully 
and  constantly  attended  to,  and  in  friendly  combination  witii 
the  Netherlands  the  Scheldt  is  buoyed  and  well-lighted  with 
fixed  and  floating  beacons.  On  Feb.  6th,  1867,  about  400  coal- 
miners  at  Montigny-sur-Sambre  struck  for  wages,  and  were 
imitated  by  others  near  Charleroi.  They  assembled  in  Montigny ; 
the  peace  of  the  town  seemed  threatened ;  but  on  the  arrival  of 
troops  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  and  the  dispute  was  subsequently 
settled. 

In  1865  a  par^of  Belgian  tirailleurs  attended  the  volunteer 
prize-shooting  at  Wimbledon.  They  were  received  in  a  friendly 
spirit  by  the  officers  and  privates,  and  the  consequence  was  ihit 
the  English  Volunteers  were  invited  to  attend  the  Belgian 
shooting  at  Brussels  in  1866.  Accordingly,  about  1200  mmi 
various  corps  arrived  there  on  Oct  12th,  and  were  welcomed  in 
a  most  magnificent  style,  the  municipality  treating  them  as 
guests,  and  the  day  being  kept  as  a  general  holiday.  This  led 
to  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Volunteers  for  the 
Belgian  riflemen  to  visit  tnem  in  1867,  when  2500  attended.  They 
were  received  in  all  quarters  with  great  enthusiasm,  were  enter- 
tained at  Guildhall,  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  at  Highgate,  and  at 
other  places ;  and  were  brought  from  Antweip  ana  returned  by 
one  of  the  government  steamers. 

In  1867  idso,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  Luxemburg  question, 
the  territoij  was  ofiiered  to  Belgium,  but  was  prudently  aecUned. 

BERKSHIRE  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  1034-44].  The  area  of  the 
county,  as  given  by  the  Kegistrar-Cknend  from  the  computations 
of  the  Orcbaanoe  Survey,  is  451,210  acres,  or  705  square  miles. 
The  popuktion  in  1861  was  176,256,— <if  whom  66,875  were 
males,  and  89,381  females, — an  increase  of  6191  since  1861.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  35,761 ;  uninhabited,  1355 ; 
the  number  of  families,  40,655.  The  county  is  untouched  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  continues  therefore  to  return  3 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  county  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  that  of  represented  boroughs,  was  128,590 
in  1861  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  26,611.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  in  1665-6  was  5066,  of  whom  1035  were 
occupying  tenants.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12J.  and  under  501.,  and 
as  such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  electors,  was  1917.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of 
the  county  in  1866  was  919,600/.,  the  rateable  value  780,10U 
There  are  in  the  county  4 jparliamentary  boroughs,  Abingdon, 
Reading,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  which  at  present  return  6 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  from  Jan.  Ist,  1669, 
will  only  return  5.  Their  population  in  1861  was  48,039,  and 
in  1865  they  had  3081  registered  electors.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  added  to  the  account  given  of  the  railways  of  Berkshire  in 
the  original  article^  except  that  the  lines  then  spoken  of  as  in 
course  of  construction  have  long  since  been  in  operation. 

Berkshire  is  essentially  an  a^cultural  county.  The  only 
manufactures  are  such  as  are  incident  to  agriculture,  as  agricul- 
tural implements,  artificial  manures,  etc,  or  such  as  may  be  con- 
venientiv  carried  on  in  an  agricultural  comity,  as  paper  and 
flour,  wnere  water  is  abundant,  or  as  have  in  a  measnxe  by 
accident  been  established  in  a  particular  locality  and  crown  to 
unexpected  importance,  as  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  at  Kead^ng, 
or  boots  and  shoes  at  Cookham. 

The  character  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  county  are  described  in  the  original 
article,  where  is  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
In  the  recent  proness  of  agricultural  improvement,  Berkshire 
has  kept  well  on  a  level  with  the  other  English  oountiea  The 
county  possesses  numerous  noble  and  wealtny  resident  families, 
who  have,  by  their  example  and  influence,  greatly  stimulated  the 
introduction  and  adoption  of  new  methods  of  culture,  a  better 
class  of  faim-buildings,  superior  stock,  and  more  effective  imple- 
ments. Much  was  accomplished  by  the  success  of  the  royal 
forms  under  the  active  patronage  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
whose  Flemish  Farm  of  400  acres,  Norfolk  Farm  of  700  acrot, 
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and  Home  or  Shaw  Farm  of  900  acres — 770  being  pasture— were 
models  in  their  several  kinds,  alike  as  to  homesteads,  culture, 
implements,  stock,  and,  not  least,  the  care  taken  for  the  education, 
lod^^ing,  and  well-being  of  the  labourers  and  their  families.  The 
farms  of  Lord  Radnor,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Garth,  Mr.  Benyon,  and 
others,  have  been  equally  beneficud  in  their  way. 

Grenerally,  the  fanners  of  Berkshire  have  readilv  adopted  any 
improvements  that  seemed  to  them  of  a  practical  character.  The 
farms  are  commonly  huge,  and,  being  worked  with  sufficient 
capital,  imnrovements  can  be  carried  out  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, ana  the  best  system  of  cultivation  is  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  Drainage  is  now  c;eneral  throughout  the  county. 
Where  chalk  is  the  sul)6tratum,  ooainage  is  easy,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bore  through  even  the  stifiest  clay  to  the  chalk  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  surface-water.  But  wnere  a  more  ehibo- 
rate  system  of  pipe-drainage  is  necessary,  it  has  been  adopted. 
A  better  rotation  of  oropB  has  been  introduced,  vaiying  from  a 
five  course,  S.  and  S.  £.  of  Beadiiiff,  to  a  three  or  four  years' 
rotation  in  the  strong  land  of  the  Y  ale  of  White  Horse— one 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  and  best  com -producing  solLb  in 
England. 

Artificial  manures  are  employed  very  extensively,  and  form  a 
heavy  item  in  the  fanners'  expenditure.  Bone  and  manure  mills 
have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  coun^.  For 
roots,  superphosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  ashes,  and  tor  some 
purposes  with  liquid  manure,  is  a  favourite  application.  Quano 
retams  its  suoremac^r  for  wheat  Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  chalk 
is  found  to  be  serviceable.  The  steam-plough  has  not  come 
much  into  use  in  Berkshire,  but  improved  ploughs  and  drills  are 
^nend  and  steam  threshing-machines  conmion.  Qenerally,  the 
implements  are  good  and  the  latest  of  their  kind.  In  their 
homesteads  formers  have  not  yet  followed  very  closely  the  example 
set  in  some  of  the  great  amateur  farms  of  the  county.  On 
June  25th,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  was  356,552 
acres,  of  which  144,443  acres  were  under  com  crops;  55,412 
acres  under  green  crops  ;  40,312  acres  clover  and  grasses  imder 
rotation  ;  and  108,377  acres  permanent  pasturo. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  are  good,  but  no  very  marked  alteration 
has  occurred  in  the  class  or  condition.  The  fieums  axe  laree  in 
the  chalk  districts,  and  sheep  are  extensively  bred  and  sola  for 
grazing.  The  Berkshire  pig  maintains  its  success,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  increase  its  value  by  crossing  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
permanent  value.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  Uiere  were  in  the 
county  29,706  cattle,  of  which  13,654  wero  milch  cows,  and  9941 
tinder  2  years'of  age ;  342,774  sheep,  of  which  122,928  were  under 
1  year  old ;  and  50,827  pigs. 

As  the  best  epitome  of  the  condition  of  educatien  in  the 
county  in  1867,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  complete  as  far 
as  Church  education  is  concerned,  we  quote  the  summary  for 
Berkshire  of  the  Report  of  the  National  Society's  decennial 
inquiry.  "  Returns  have  been  received  from  all  piuishes  except 
two.  Sixteen  parishes  have  no  Church  National  week-day 
schools.  Seven  of  these  16  parishes  have  cottage  or  dames' 
schools ;  7  others  are  provided  for  b^  schools  in  adjoining  parishes. 
Only  2  of  the  16  parishes  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  Church 
education  ;  in  one  of  these,  whose  population  is  371,  a  school  is 
being  established ;  in  the  other,  thero  are  only  12  children  of 
school  age.  In  1856  thero  were  15,125  day-school  scholars,  or  1 
in  11*2  of  the  total  population  of  the  county ;  in  1866  there 
were  18,469  day-school  scholars,  or  1  in  9*7  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  county  estimated  by  the  Registrar-Qeneial  in 
December,  1866 ;  in  1856  thero  wero  14,045  Sunday-school 
scholars  ;  in  1866, 13,558 ;  in  1856  thero  wero  782  evening-school 
scholars;  in  1866,  21  la" 

Town$  and  viUages, — Of  the  twelve  market  towns,  Abingdon, 
Newbury,  Rbading,  Wallinoford,  Windsor,  and  Wokino- 
HAJC  have  separate  articles  in  this  Supplement,  as  well  as  in  the 
original  volumes.  Of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  describcni 
in  the  original  articles,  with  one  or  two  others,  we  add  hero  the 
rospective  populations  in  1861,  with  any  additional  particulars 
that  may  be  necessary.    The  following  aro  the  towns  : — 

Farinad<m  or  Farringdon  [R  C,  voL  iL  coL  995].  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  2943.  Faringdon  Poor  Law  Union  contains  31 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,207  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  15,688  in  1861.  The  town  is  Httle  chanced.  The 
occupations  aro  almost  wholly  agriculturaL  Besides  tne  weekly 
market  thero  is  a  well-attended  monthly  cattle  market  There 
is  a  loige  trade  in  pigs.  Above  4000  are  slaughtered  hero  an- 
nually, to  a  sreat  extent  for  curing  as  bacon.  The  church  has 
been  restored  throughout  In  1663  a  new  Com  Exchange  was 
erected,  Qothic  in  style,  and  of  a  very  ornamental  chfoacter. 


from  the  desi^  of  Mr.  J.  Luker.  It  is  constructed  of  stone, 
has  emblematic  figures,  fruit,  &c.,  on  the  front,  and  includes, 
besides  the  market-hall,  an  agricultural  librory,  reading-room, 
and  other  apartments.  The  Wesleyan  and  Prinutive  Mewodists, 
Congregationalistfl,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship, 
and  thero  aro  National  and  Briti^  schools.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers are  published  here. 

Ifungerford  [£.  C,  voL  iiL  coL  242].  Population  of  the  town, 
2031,  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  224  since  1851.  Hungerford  Poor 
Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and  toiraahips,  wiui  an  area  of 
98,287  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,882  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
522  since  1851.  Tne  Union  Workhouse  is  a  good  modem 
building,  and  stands  on  an  elevated  site.  Hungenord  is  a  dull 
and  stagnant  town,  wholly  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  sur^ 
rounding  country  is  picturesque,  and  Hungerford  itself  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  anglers  ;  tne  Kennet  and  Avon,  which  aro 
strictly  preserved,  being  celebrated  for  their  trout  It  is  a  good 
hunting  country,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Craven  Hunt 

EaH  lUley,  or  Market  IlsUv  [E.  C,  voL  iiL  coL  265].  Area  of 
the  parish.  2979  acres ;  population  (that  of  the  town  is  not  given 
separately),  746,  a  decrease  of  4  since  1851.  The  town  is  on  the 
Downs,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  sheep  district^  and  is  the  mart  for 
the  sheep  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Its  sheep  markets 
commence  on  the  Weonesday  fortnight  bdbro  Easter,  or  occa- 
sionally earlier,  and  aro  held  every  alternate  Wednesday  till 
July.  Five  sheep  fairs  aro  held,  and  one  for  wooL  At  the  ereat 
sheep  feur,  Aug.  26th,  as  many  as  50,000  sheep  and  lambs  have 
been  }>enned  for  sale.  Several  packs  of  hounds  aro  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  meetings  for  coursing  aro  held  on  the 
Downs. 

Lambourny  or  Chipping  Lafnbawm  [£.  C,  voL  iiL  coL  442.] 
The  area  of  Chipping  liamboum  township  is  278  acres;  the 
population  was  1214  m  1861,  a  decrease  of  44  since  1851.  No 
change  has  occurred  in  tlus  quiet  little  agricultural  town.  In 
the  hamlet  of  Eastbury,  a  new  church,  St  James,  and  a  sdiool- 
house  have  been  erected. 

Maidenhead  [E.  C,  voL  iiL  eoL  663].  Population  of  the 
municipal  borough,  3895.  an  increase  of  288  since  1851.  In  the 
character  and  trade  of  tne  town  no  change  of  importance  has 
occurred.  The  timber  trade  is  still  extensive,  and  tibiero  are 
malt-houses  and  a  laige  brewerv.  The  number  of  viUa  resi- 
dences has  greatly  increased,  the  ndlway  facilities  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  rendering  Maidenhead  a  favourite  place  of 
abode  with  persons  engaged  in  business  in  London,  as  well  as 
with  funilies  of  independent  incomes,  who  add  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

JranUige  [E.  C,  vol  iv.  coL  1062].  Population  of  the  town, 
3064,  an  increase  of  8  since  1851 ;  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  628.  Wantage  Poor  Law  Union  contains  34  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  75,700  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  17,308,  a  decrease  of  135  since  1851.  The  town  is  agri- 
cultural, and  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place.  The  com  market  on 
Wednesday,  is  famous  as  the  mart  of  tne  rich  district  of  the  v  ale, 
and  a  pitched  market  is  now  held  regularly  every  Satiuday.  A  new 
Com  Exchange  was  erected  opposite  tlie  old  town  hall  in  1865, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  exchai^  is  a  handsome 
room  90  feet  by  31.  and  24  feet  high.  The  fine  Second  Pointed 
cmcifoBu  church  has  been  elaborately  restored  (1854-57) ;  the 
roof  raised,  a  large  new  five-li|ght  east  window  and  deroetory 
windows  inserted ;  a  new  nulpit  and  a  roredos,  both  of  carved 
stone  and  alabaster,  erected ;  and  the  interior  somewhat  richly 
decorated.  A  Masdalen  mstitution  has  been  for  some  years  in 
operation,  the  St  Mary's  Home  for  Penitents,  conducted  lyy  resi- 
dent Sisters  of  Meroy.  in  connection  with  uie  church.  Thero 
aro  also  a  training  scnool  for  villace  schoolmistresses ;  an  in« 
dustrial  school  for  training  girls  mr  service ;  large  National 
schools,  and  a  school  for  the  daughten  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  The  grammar  school  has  been  rebuilt  and  remodelled. 
New  ahnahonses  are  also  being  built  in  the  place  al  the  old  ones 
in  Mill-street — architect,  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer.  The  only  manu- 
facture of  any  importance  now  carried  on  here  is  that  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  iron  and  brass  casting,  at  the  works  well-known 
as  the  Vale  of  Wnite  Horse  Foundry. 

Besides  the  12  existing  market  towns  the  following  villages 
formerly  had  markets,  but  have  long  ceased  to  hold  them  : — 

BaOnfijg  or  Baulking ^  now  a  mero  hamlet  and  an  ecvlesiastical 
district  in  UflSngton  parish,  area  of  the  chapehr  1443  acres; 
pop.  181,  a  decrease  of  27  since  1851.  Amiden;  area  of 
the  parish  3083  acres ;  pop.  712,  a  decroase  of  86  since  1851.  It 
is  now  chiefly  noteworoiy  for  its  situation  on  a  beautiful  reach 
of  the  Thames ;  for  its  HtUe  First  Pointed  church,  and  for  Basil- 
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den  Park,  the  seat  of  J.  Monison,  Esq.,  in  which  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  English  and  Flemish  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art. 
CkUmore,  on  the  Downs,  3  miles  W.S.W.  of  East  Ilsle^ ;  area  of 
the  pfuish  696  acres ;  pop.  121,  a  decrease  of  2  since  1851. 
The  church,  St  Margaret,  of  Norman  date,  without  tower  or 
porch,  has  been  restored.  The  Eystons  of  East  Hendred  have 
neld  the  manor  for  over  5  centuries.  Cookham  [K  C,  vol.  ii. 
col.  662],  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Thames  3  miles  N.  of  Maid- 
enhead. The  population  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  that  part  of 
the  borough  of  Maidenhead  which  lies  within  it,  was  2438  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  425  since  1851.  Cookham  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  7  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  29,588  acres, 
and  a  popuktion  in  1861  of  21,301.  The  fine  First  Pointed 
church  was  restored  in  1860 ;  it  contains  several  interesting 
monuments,  among  others  one  by  Flaxman  representing  the 
drowning  of  Sir  Isaac  Pocock,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  boat,  in 
the  Thames  in  1810 ;  curious  tombs  of  Norreys,  cook  to  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and  Robert  Pecke  *^  Master-clerk  of  the 
Spycery  under  king  Harry  the  Sixt,"  with  several  good  brasses. 
A  new  and  handsome  iron  bridge  of  300  feet  between  the  abut- 
ments, designed  by  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  C.E.,  was  erected  in  1867  in 
place  of  the  previous  wooden  bridge.  Cookham  owes  much  of  its 
increase  and  prosperity  to  the  number  of  ffood  residences  within 
it ;  but  much  of  it  is  also  due  to  the  establishment  several  years 
an)  of  a  manufiictory  of  boots  and  shoes  which  has  acquired  great 
cdebrity  over  a  wide  district.  It  was  originaUy  founded  by  a 
resident  gentlemen  as  a  means  of  aasisting  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed vulagers ;  now  it  emplovs  nearly  1000  persons,  who  are 
not  collected  together  in  a  ^op,  but,  receiving  the  materials  from 
the  warehouse,  execute  the  work  at  their  own  houses.  There  is 
also  a  paper-mill.  Cookham  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Thames 
anglers.  Cookham  Dfan,  W.  of  Cookham,  has  been  fonned  into 
an  ecclesiastical  district,  and  a  pretty  little  church.  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  erected.  There  are  also  Congregational  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National  School.  The 
country  here  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  East  Hendred ;  area  of 
the  parish  3099  acres ;  pop.  889,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851, 
attributed  mainly  to  the  removal  of  several  cottages  and  to  emi- 
cratioiL  East  Hendred  is  a  sinsnlarly  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing village.  Though  now  wholly  agricultural,  of  old  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  doth  manufactoiy.  it  lies  off  the  high  west  road, 
and  at  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,  principally  a  chapel  of  the  Third  Pointed  period. 
The  village  church,  partly  Nonnan,  contains  several  brasses ;  and 
in  the  north  chantiy,  the  mortuaiy  chapel  of  the  Eystons,  are 
many  interesting  monuments  of  tnat  family.  The  church,  St 
Augustine,  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1861.  A  church  school 
was  built  in  1859.  In  the  village  are  some  old  wood  and  plaster 
gable-fronted  houses.  Beyond  it  is  Hendred  House,  for  nearly  6 
centuries  the  seat  of  the  Eystons.  The  Eystons  are  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  in  the  house  are  contempo- 
rary portraits  of  the  great  chancellor,  Cardinal  Pole  and  Fisher, 
and  one  of  the  copies  of  the  famous  picture  by  Holbein  of  More 
and  his  fflonily,  oesides  some  personal  relics.  Adjoining  the 
house  is  the  chapel  of  St  Amand,  a  First  Pointed  building,  in- 
teresting as  being  one  of  the  three  churches  in  England  wliich 
have  continued  without  change  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
C^thoUcs.  HinUm  WaJbridge,  or  HinUm  Waldriit;  area  of  the 
parish  2180  acres  ;  pop.  329,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851. 
The  interesting  little  cruciform  church,  St  Margaret,  has  been 
carefully  restored.  KerUbury  or  Kintbury ;  area  of  the  parish 
7645  acres ;  pop.  1802,  a  decrease  of  77  since  1851.  Here  are 
brick  works  and  a  whiting  manufactory.  Many  good  seats  are 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  new  church,  Christ  Church,  was 
erected  at  Crossway,  in  this  parish,  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Talbot  Biury.  It  is  of  the  local  brick  with  Bath-stone  dress- 
ings. Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  is  a  very  elegant  little  build- 
ing. ^rvMiham;  pop.  of  the  village,  784,  an  increase  of  27 
since  1851.  The  only  alteration  is  the  erection,  in  1863,  of  a 
pretly  school-house,  with  master^s  residence,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hugell.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. The  almshouses  by  the  church  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Henry  Marten,  the  regicide.  Beckett  House,  a  fine 
iSixabethan  mansion,  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Barrington.  Speen; 
area  of  the  parish,  which  includes  several  hamlets  and  titmngs, 
3780  acres  ;  pop.  3311,  an  increase  of  13  since  1851.  The 
church  of  St  Maty  was  rebuilt  in  1860  at  the  expense  of  the 
vicar.  Benham  Place  (R.  Sutton,  Esq.),  was  fonnerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  to  whom  there  is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  church.  Speenhamland,  a  tithing  of  Speen,  is  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  Newbury,  and  contains  several  good  residences. 


Stanfordrin-ihe'Vale ;    area    2871    acres  ;  jpop.    1075,   an    in- 
crease of  43  since  1851.    The  church,  St  Denis,  has  been  par- 
tially restored.    There  is  a  quarry  in  the  parish,  but  it  is  more 
noted  for  its  fossils  than  for  the  quality  of  the  stone,  which  is 
chiefly  used  for  mending  the  roads.     Thateham  ;  area  608  acrei^ ; 
pop.  2729,  a  decrease  of  132  since  1851:  area  of  the  parish, 
the  lai]g^t  in  the  county,  12,259  acres  ;  pop.  4129,  a  decrea.se 
of  164  since  1851.    The  church,  St  Luke,  nas  been  thorou^hlj 
restored  at  a  cost  of  3000/.    The  only  other  change  has  been  the 
introduction  of  gas  into  the  village.    At  Cold  Ash,  a  new  char<^ 
St  Mark,  was  built  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Beaz- 
ley.     It  is  First  Pointed ;  is  built  of  gray  and  red  brick  and 
stone,  and  consists  of  nave  and  apsidal  chancel,  with  a  double 
bell  turret     Wargrave;  area  of  the  parish  4314  acres  ;  pop. 
1806,  an  increase  of  33  since  1851.    The  church,  St  Mary,  has 
been  repaired  and  enlaiged  :  it  contains  some  painted  glass,  and 
a  monument  to  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  '  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton.'     Weit   Woodhay;  area  of  the   parish  1407  acres  ;    pop. 
130,  an  increase  of  15  since  1851.   The  ^lagc  is  prettily  situated, 
the  occupations  are  wholly  agriculturaL    The  manor  house  is  a 
fine  JacoDean  edifice,  attribute  to  Inigo  Jones.    Yattendon;  area 
of  the  parish  1393  acres ;  population  263,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1851.     The  village  has   chanoed  as  little  as  its  population. 
Carte  wrote  his  mstory  of  En^and  here,  and  was  biuried  in  the 
church. 

The  other  villages  are — AldermaHon;  area  of  the  pariah  3609 
acres ;  population  585,  a  decrease  of  198,  mainly  attributed  to 
miction  and  emigration  of  labourers.    The  occupations  are 
amcultural,  but  a  large  business  is  done  in  timber  and  coal  at 
^dermaston  Wharf,  on  the  Kennet,  a  mile  from  the  village,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  breweiy  and  malting  establishment  Alder- 
maston  Court  House  was  partly  burnt  down,  and  the  remainder 
demolished,  and  a  new  one  built  in  1851,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  R.A.    It  is  a  snacions  Elizabethan  mansion, 
standing  on  high  ground,  with  a  lofty  clock-tower  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  miles  around.    The  house  contains  a 
curious  oak  staircase  and  some  paintings  |n«served  from  the  old 
house,  and  some  fine  tapestnr.    The  park  is  a  wildly  picturesque 
and  remarkably  fine  one  of  1000  acres.    AH)or£eidj  a  pleasant 
agricultural  village  on  the  Loddon,  5  miles  N.  R  from  Reading. 
Area  of  the  parish  1466  acres ;  pop.  286,  a  decrease  of  30  since 
1851.    The  church,  St  Bartholomew,  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
is  a  small  but  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1863,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  at  a  cost  of  40004    It  is  of  flint  and  stone,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  apsidal  chimcel,  tower  and  broach  spire, 
and  has  some  memorial  windows  of  painted  glass.    The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  A  Picton,  of  LiveipooL    The  old  manor  house 
is  that  dei^bed  by  Miss  Mitford  m  '  Our  Village,'  imder  the 
designation  of  "  the  Old  House  at  Aberleigh."    ^borfield  Hall 
on  ttie  Loddon  stands  in  a  fine  park  and  grounds.    AMury; 
population  of  the  village  422,  a  decrease  of  32  since  1851.    The 
mterior  of  the  church  has  been  restored,  and  the  chancel  rebuilt 
Bearwood,  2  miles  W.  from  Wokingham  Railway  station,  and 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Reading,  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  formed  in 
1846  out  of  Wokingham  and  Hurst  parishes ;  pop.  814  in  1861. 
The  village,  almost  entirely  built  by  J.  Walter,  Esq,,  consists  of 
60  or  70  neat  cottages,  an  inn,  church,  and  excellent  sdiool-house. 
The  church,  St  Katherine,  a  handsome  Qothic  building,  stands 
on  rising  ground  at  the  head  of  the  village.     Like  ike  school- 
house  it  was  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Widter.    In  the  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  the  original  John  Walter  of  the  '*  Times." 
^Bearwood,  the  seat  of  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  is  a  good  mansion  standing 
in  an  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque  park,  formed  out  of  a 

gortion  of  the  old  Windsor  Forest  Tne  groimds  about  the 
ouse  are  famous  among  horticulturists.  The  house  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools.  Biw/leldf  a  scattered  village,  2^  miles  from  Bracknell 
station  of  the  Wokingham  and  Reading  Railway,  and  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Wokinghiou ;  area  of  the  parish  3207  acres ;  pop. 
1371,  an  increase  of  91  since  1651.  The  chuixsh.  All  Saints,  u 
chiefly  of  the  Third  Pointed  period.  A  new  north  aisle  was 
added  to  the  old  nave  and  cnancel  in  1848;  it  was  further 
enlaiged,  and  the  old  part  restored  in  1859,  and  some  painted 
glass  memorial  windows  inserted.  It  contains  some  brasses,  and 
a  monument  to  Admiral  Vernon,  the  hero  of  Pondicherry,  and 
to  the  pulpit  is  attached  a  curious  hour-glass  stand,  having  on  it 
the  arms  of  the  Smiths'  and  Farriers'  Company.  There  is  a 
large  National  School  Binfield  was  the  esoly  home  of  Pope, 
who  has  immortalised  his  '^ paternal  cell"  in  his  verse.  The 
house,  Binfield  Wood,  remains,  but  has  been  enlarged  and  almost 
rebuilt ;  a  room  is,  however,  snown  as  the  poef  s  study.  .  Theie 
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are  several  good  i^sidenceft,  the  chief  l^eing  Binfield  Houfjc,  the 
Reat  of  Mr».  Young,  who  also  owns  Binfield  Wood.  In  the 
grounds  is  a  beech  grove,  which  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Pope ; 
a  tree  l)eneath  which  lie  was  accustomed  to  wiite,  bore  the 
inscription — "Here  Pope  sung,"  but  it  was  destroyed  several 
years  i>ack.  In  1857  a  new  church,  St.  Mary,  was  built  in  Bin- 
field  parish.  It  is  a  small  cruciform  stnicture  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  foreign  Gothic  in  style ;  architect  Mr.  A.  Blom- 
field.  Bisham ;  area  of  the  parish  2520  acres ;  pop.  665,  a  decrease 
of  78  since  1851,  mainly  attributed  to  the  temporary  absence  of 
several  larce  families  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  The 
church,  All  Saints,  partly  Norman,  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1859.  In  it  are  some  interesting  monuments  to  members  of  the 
Hobby  family.  Bisham  Abbey ^  the  seat  of  G.  Vansittart,  Esci., 
in  part  a  relic  of  a  preceptoiy  of  the  Knights  Templars,  partly 
jf  a  priory,  and  the  turial  place  of  several  memorable  personages 
in  English  history,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  mansions  in 
the  county.  Tlie  great  hall  was  admirably  restored  in  1859. 
Blewbxiry;  pop.  639,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  Boyiie  HiU. 
on  the  E.  of  Maidenliead  station,  an  ecclesiastical  district  fonned 
in  1858  out  of  Bray  parish,  had  1071  inhabitants  in  1861.  There 
are  several  good  residences,  but  the  place  has  acquired  notoriety 
chieflv  from  its  church.  Tliis,  with  the  schools,  was  founded  in 
1 857  1)y  the  Misses  Hulnie.  It  is  a  spacious  and  noticeable  red 
brick  and  stone  building ;  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  a  some- 
what continental  tj'pe,  very  splendidly  fitted,  and  having  some 
elaborate  carvings  and  painted  glass  windows.  The  church  occupies 
the  N.  side  of  a  quadrangle,  on  the  other  sides  of  which  are  a 
l>ai'sonage,  schools  and  master's  house,  the  whole  forming  a  re- 
markable architectural  group.  Tlie  architect  was  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  A.R.A.  BrachiellfQ.  consolidated  ehapelry  in  the  parishes 
of  Warfield  and  Winktield,  and  a  villa^^'o  and  station  on  the 
Staines  and  Wokincham  Railway,  3j  miles  E.  of  Wokingham  ; 
pop.  •  1007.  The  village,  a  long  broad  oj^n  street,  lies  about 
three  miles  from  Ascot  race-course,  and  on  a  jxirt  of  old  Windsor 
Forest,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  tract  of  country,  and  since  the 
completion  of  the  milway  has  aftbrded  ready  access  to  London, 
numerous  good  residences  have  Iwen  erectea,  some  being  hand- 
some mansions  enclosal  within  broad  grounds.  Tlie  church,  Holy 
Trinity,  a  neat  First  Pointed  building,  erected  on  the  constitu- 
tion ol  the  ehapelry  in  1851,  has  lieen  lately  enlai^ged  and  remo- 
delleil.  There  are  besides  a  new  Congregational  chapel,  a  lite- 
Riry  institute,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  Priory  is 
a  hospital  for  convalescents  and  incurables  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Seddon.  There  is  a  convenient  cemeteiy.  Bray ;  pop. 
of  the  parish  (exclusive  of  that  jiart  of  the  borough  of  Maiaen- 
heml  wliich  is  in  Bray  parish)  2936,  an  increase  of  686  since  1851. 
The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  large  number  of  genteel  resi- 
dences which  have  Ijeen  built  in  the  neighlx)urhood,  and  the 
•growth  of  a  new  locality  about  Boyne  Hill,  which  is  in  this 
iwirish  and  included  in  the  census.  Bray  church,  St,  Michael, 
was  very  thoroughly  restore<l  at  a  great  cost  in  1862,  imder  the 
care  of  Mr.  T.  Wyatt.  Two  new  chapels  of  ease  have  l)een  built 
in  the  parish.  Braywood,  in  the  parish  and  al)out  three  miles  S. 
of  the  village  of  Bray,  lies  on  tue  bonier  of  Windsor  Forest. 
Here  is  New  Place,  the  i)alatial  residence  of  M.  Van  der  Wever, 
the  Belgian  Minister,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury  in  1858.  Several  other  residences  have  l)een  built  and  a 
village  is  growing  up,  and  M.  Van  der  Weyer  has  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  New  Place  estate  as  an  endowment  for  a  new 
church  erected  by  him.  The  church,  All  Saints,  was  completed 
in  1867  at  a  cost  of  nearly  15,0(K)/.  It  is  an  unusually  ricli  and 
well-finishe<l  structure  ;  Second  Pointed  in  style  ;  constructed  of 
Kentish  rag  in  irregular  courses  ;  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  bv 
the  south  tmnsept,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  the  south 
transept  l)eing  to  seiTe  as  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  family 
of  the  foimaer.  The  church  itself  is  a  memorial  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  the  father-in-law  of  M.  Van  der  Weyer,  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Tall>ot  Bur}\  Brimpton,  an  ngriciutural  vil- 
lage on  the  Embome  and  Keimet  rivei-s,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Wool- 
hauipton  station  of  the  Reading  and  Hungerford  Railway ;  area 
of  the  parish  1692  acres  ;  pop.  462,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1851, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  migi'ation  of  yoimgpersons  to  to\*Ti8. 
The  church,  St.  Peter,  is  old  and  picturesque.  Tiie  church  school 
has  l)een  rebuilt,  and  a  master's  house  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Falmouth.  Tlie  Countess  of  Falmouth  built  and  endowed  St. 
Peter's  Almshouses  for  6  aged  couples  in  1854.,  Buckland,  an 
agiicultural  village,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  very  fertile  dis- 
trict, 4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Faringdon,  on  the  N.  of  the  high 
road  to  Abingdon ;  area  of  the  parish  4434  acres ;  pop.  912,  a 
decrease  of  75  since  1851.    The  church,  St.  Mary,  is  a  fine  cruci- 
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form  building  with  a  central  tower.  A  Roman  Catholic  church, 
St  Geoige,  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Tlirock- 
morton.  Tliere  ai-e  also  a  Baptist  chapel  and  parochial  schools. 
Buckland  House,  belonring  to  the  Tlirockmorton  family,  but 
now  occupied  l.>y  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmith,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  a  fine  Pal- 
ladian  mansion,  erected  in  1757  from  the  designs  of  Wood  of 
Bath.  It  contains  various  family  relics  and  numy  of  the  auto- 
graph letters  of  the  poet  Cowper.'  Clim-eley ;  pop.  (mthout  the 
chapelries)  1161,  a  oeci-ease  of  74  since  1851,  arising  from  the 
migration  of  young  persons  to  towns.  The  ehapelry  of  Leek- 
hampstead  had  385  mnabitants,  a  decrease  of  14  since  1851,  and 
that  of  WinUrhourne  377,  a  decrease  of  18  since  1851.  At  Leck- 
hampstead,  a  new  church,  St.  James  the  Great,  was  erected  in 
1860  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon.  It  is  of  flint  and  brick,  Second  Pointed,  of  a  somewhat 
fanciful  type ;  has  a  painted  jdas**  pa«t  window,  and  will  hold 
250  persons.  CUiner,  on  the  Thames,  1  mile  W.  of  Windsor  ; 
area  of  the  parish  1666  acres  ;  pop.  5418,  an  increase  of  1074, 
which  is  attrunited  by  the  Registrar-General  "  partly  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  houses,  chiefly  of  the  cottage  class,  and  partly 
to  the  parish  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  Iwrough  of  Wind- 
sor." The  church,  partly  of  Norman  date,  was  restored  and 
enlai^ed  in  1859.  It  contains  a  curious  brass,  and  a  monument 
to  General  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.  At  Dedworth  an  elegant  new 
church.  All  Souls,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1863,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs,  Tudor.  There  are  schools 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chaixil  at  Clewer.  A  House  of  Mercy, 
or  penitentiary,  for  75  women,  was  erected  at  Clewer  m 
1858  and  following  yeaiv.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangle  with 
wings,  and  includes,  l^sides  the  hospital,  a  very  elegant  cha^Hd, 
and  nouses  for  the  warden  and  sisterhood,  by  whom  it  in 
conducted.  Tliere  have  since  been  added  an  orpnan  and  indus- 
trial training  school  for  40  children  ;  tm  infirmary  ;  and  a  con- 
valescent hospital  for  men,  women,  and  cliildren  (completed  in 
1867).  The  whole  is  under  the  supendsion  of  a  lady  superioress 
and  a  lar^e  lx)dy  of  resident  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  buildings  an- 
of  red  bnck,  and  form  a  very  remarkable  architectural  feature. 
Tlie  architect  was  Mr.  H.  "VS^'oodyer.  Clewer  Park,  the  seat  of 
R.  Foster,  Esq.,  contains  a  good  collection  of  pictures.  Cnmnor: 
pop.  of  the  parish  (exclusive  of  its  ty things),  1021  ;  a  decrease  of 
27  since  1851.  A  new  school  has  teen  erected  as  a  memorial  o\' 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  O.  F.  Si)encer,  the  late  vicar.  Didrot,  a 
principal  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  area  of  the 
parish,  1094  acres  ;  pop.  349,  an  increase  of  158  since  1851.  A 
com  exchange  has  oeen  erect«<l,  and  a  market  is  held  on  Tues- 
day. There  is  a  National  schooL  EastkanvMtead,  1^  miles  S.  W. 
of  "the  Bracknell  station  of  the  Staines  and  Wokingham  Railway, 
is  a  pretty  nu*al  village  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Easthamp- 
steaa  Plains,  aiwrtioii  of  the  broad  sandy  tract  knoi^'n  as  Bag- 
shot  Heath.  Tiie  area  of  the  parish  is  5186  acres  ;  pop.  789,  an 
increase  of  91  since  1851.  Easthampstead  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  25,176  acres,  and  a  pop.  of 
7436  in  1861.  Several  good  residences  have  l)een  erected  sinct* 
the  opening  of  the  railway.  Easthampstead  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  was  for  a  Jong  period  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Richard  II.  had  a  himting  seat  nere  ;  here  Queen 
Catherine  was  staying  when  the  Lords  of  the  Council  waite<l 
upon  her  by  direction  of  Henry  VIII.  to  endeavour  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  a  divorce,  and  here  James  I.  resided  as  late  as  1628. 
The  present  house  is  a  modem  Elizal^ethan  mansion.  Southill 
Park  is  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  G.  Havter,  Bart.  The  old  church,  in 
which  were  monimients  of  Sir  William  Tumbull,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  the  poet  Fenton,  having 
l)ecome  ruinous,  a  new  church  was  erected  in  1867  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  W.  HugalL  It  is  a  handsome  edifice,  semi- 
Byzantine  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  aisles, 
south  porch,  Iwptistery,  and  transept,  w^hicli  is  to  serve  as  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  Downshire  family.  The  interior,  and 
especially  the  chancel,  is  richly  fitted,  a  leading  feature  l)eing  an 
elalx)rately  carved  reredos  of  coloured  marbles,  malachite  and 
mosaic.  About  a  mile  S.  of  Easthampstead  Park  is  an  earth- 
work called  Caesar's  Camp.  S.  of  which  an  ancient  road,  locally 
kno\iTi  as  the  DeviFs  Hignway,  crosses  Bagshot  Heath.  Hamp- 
stead  Norris;  area  of  the  parish,  6769  acres;  pop.  1358,  an 
increase  of  3^  since  1851.  Harwell^  an  agricultural  parish,  on 
the  main  western  road,  2^  miles  S.W.  of  the  Didcot  station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  area  of  the  parish,  2482  acres ; 
population,  876,  a  decrease  of  8  since  1851.  The  old  church, 
partly  Nonnan  and  originally  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  priory, 
was  in  1867  restored,  several  windows  which  had  long  been 
closed  reopened  and  enlarged.    Hurst,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Twyfo  ' 
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station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  6  miles  E.  of  Reading, 
is  a  village  and  very  large  agricultund  parish  ;  area,  6845  acres  ; 
pop.   2630,  an  increase  of  165  since  1851.     The  church,  St. 
Nicholas,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embat- 
tled tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1612.     It  contains  two  late  brasses  and 
a  large  and  showy  monimient  to  Mai^aret  Savile,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Savilian  professorship,  Oxford  ;  and  is  noted  as 
the  church  in  which  Archbishop  Laud  was  accustomed  to  preaclL 
The  National  School  is  a  recent  Elizabethan  building.     There 
are  almshouses  for  8  poor  people.    Lon^worth,  8  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Abingdon,  an  agricultural  village  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  tract  S.  of  the  Thames ;  pop.  629,  an  increase  of  41  since 
1851.     The  church,  St.   Mary,  stands  on  an  eminence,  from 
which  an  extensive  and  beautifid  view  is  obtained  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames.    It  is  partly  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
contains  several   brasses.      Tliere  are   a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
cliapel  and  N  ational  schools.     The  earthwork  luiown  as  Cher- 
bury  Camp  is  in  Longworth  parish,  and  about  2  miles  S.  of 
the  village.     Longworth  was  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Mar- 
ten, father  of  the  regicide.     Panyhoum;  area  of  the   parish, 
1925  acres ;  pop.  753,  a  decrease  of  47.     Tlie  village  is  seated  on 
the  Thames,  m  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  along  the 
river,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  artists  and  anglei-s.     The  inte- 
resting First  Pointed  church,  St.  James,  having  become  very 
mucli  decayed,  was  restored,  or  rebuilt,  and  somewhat  enlarged 
in  1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  AVoodimm.     Ga**- 
>>'orks  have  been  erected  in  the  village.     Radley,  a  pleasant 
village  near  the  Thames,  2j  miles  N.  W.  of  Abingdon ;  pop.  407, 
a  decrease  of  17  since  1851.     Tlie  church,  St.  James,  a  small 
Gothic  building,  consisting  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  was  restored  in  1857,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ornament  introduced  in  the  interior.     The  village  school 
lias  also  been  much  altered  and  improved.    Radley  College  is  a 
lai'ge  and  important  establishment,  foimded  in  order  to  give  a 
superior  education  to  boys  of  the  middle  classes.    The  buildings 
comprise  a  fine  old  red  brick  mansion,  a  new  range  of  red  brick 
buildings  intended  as  a  dormitory,  and  a  handsome  chapel. 
Radley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Bart.,  loitl  of  the  manor, 
is  a  large  square  building,  standing  in  a  good  park  on  the  west 
of  the  village.    Sandhurst,  a  village  on  the  Reigate  and  Reading 
Railwav,  Wellington  College  station,  44  miles  S.  of  Wokingham  ; 
area  of  the  parish,  4562  acres ;  pop.  1271,  an  increase  of  456 
since  1851,  attributed,  says  the  Registrar-General,  "partly  to  the 
presence  of  a  larce  number  of  meclianics  and  othei-s  employed 
m  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  partly  to  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  parish  having  induced  capitalists  to  erect 
houses."    Tlie  church,  St.  Michael,  has  been  recently  rebuilt. 
It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  porch,  and  spire, 
with  3  bells.    A  larjj;e  and  handsome  new  school-house  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  Walter.     Sandhurst  is  best  known  as  contain- 
ing the  great  Military  College  and  Students*  Staff  College.     The 
building,  which  ia  about  2  miles  E.  of  the  village,  is  a  plain 
classic  structure,  with  a  Doric  portico  and  >\'ings,  erected  in  1812 
on  the  removal  of  the  college  from  Great  Marlow.    It  has  accom- 
modation for  400  cadets  and  300  senior  students,  the  governor, 
who  is  a  general,  the  lieutenant-go venior,  and  other  ofiioers,  and 
a  large  staff  of  resident  masters.     The  strictest  military  disci- 
pline is  maintained.     Wellington  College  stands  on  an  elevated 
site,  and  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  heath  district  into 
Hampshire.     It  was  founded  in  1856  as  a  memorial  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  order  to  affonl  a  sound  classiad  and  general 
education  to  250  boys,  of  whom  80  must  be  orphans  of  ofiicers. 
The  building  consists  of  2  fjuadrangles,  260  feet  long,  and  154 
feet  wide,  sun'oimded  by  cloisters  in  which  are  some  60  or  70 
busts  of  officers,  chiefly  the  companions  of  the  Great  Duke, 
besides  several  statues.     The  dining-hall  is  a  noble  room,  88  feet 
by  28,  and  33  feet  high.    The  foundation-stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  by  the  Queen,  June  2,  1856,  and  the  building  was 
fonnally  inaugurated  by  her,  January  29,  1859.     The  buildings 
are  of  red  biick,  in  the  Tudor  Collegiate  style  "  Italianized  ; "  the 
arcliitect  was  Mr.  J.  Shaw.    A  chapel  has  since  been  erected  at 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  building  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.     It  is  a  very  elegant  example  of  Early  Second 
Pointed  Continental  Gothic,  exquisitely  finished.     The  interior  is 
fitted  with  richly  carved  oak  benches  «and  screen,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  college,  and 
spent  much  time  in  arrancjng  the  scheme  of  education,  and  one 
of  whose  last  acts  was  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  this  chapel. 
A  Boys'  Library  has  been  recently  abided  between  the  school  and 
chapel.    The  college  stands  within  fme  grounds  of  dCM)  acrf>s.  in 
which  are  two  large  lakes  for  bathing  and  skating.    Mr.  Walter 


has  built  a  spacious  hotel  near  the  entrance  of  the  college  for 
the  convenience  of  the  boys'  friends.     On  the  heath,  at   the 
extremity  of  Sandhurat  parish,  is  the  Broadmoor  Asvliini   for 
Criminal  Lunatics,  erected  in  186.3,  an  immense  brick  biiildiii*j, 
affording  ample  accommodation  for  500  inmates.    Shinjield  ;  pop. 
850,  an  increase  of  96  since  1851.    The  church,  St.  Mary,  wa.< 
thoroughly  restored  in  1857.     Honniag;  pop.  of  the  liberty   of 
Sonning  town,  465,  a  decrease  of  18 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish, 
part  of  which  is  in  Oxlbi-dshire — ^area  9813  aci-es — 2747,   an 
increase  of  52  since  1851.    The  church,  St.  Andrew,  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  example  of  a  Second  Pointed  country  church,  liarj 
been  thoroughly  restored.      In  it  is  the  monument    of   Lorti 
Stowell,  who  lived  at  Earley  Court  in  this  imrish.   Sydney  Smith 
wrote  his  Peter  Plimley's  Letters  in  a  hoiuse  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  village.     A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  Mondays  at 
Loddon  Bridge.      Steceuton;  area  of  the   parish,   2382   acres; 
])op.   886,  a  decrease  of  92  since    1851,  partly  arising    frt»m 
emigration,  partly  from  a  number  of  labourers  employed  on 
the  works  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  beiii^  reckoned    in 
the  previous  enumeration.    The  church,  St.  Michael,  ha.s  been 
restored,  as  has  also  an  ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard.     Str€ot' 
ley;  area  of  the  parish,  1500  acres;  pop.  552,  a  decrease   of 
32  since  1851.     The  churdi  of  the  Norman  and  First  Pointed 
periods  was  elaborately  restored  (or  rebuilt)  in  1865,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxfoi-d.     Hminhi^hiU,  a  stia^- 
gling  village  and  a  station  on  the  Staines  and  Wokmgliam  Rail- 
way, on  the  southern  edge  of  Windsor  Gi*eat  Park,  and  6  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Windsor ;  area  of  the  parish  3173  aci*es  ;  pop. 
1596,  an  increase  of  246  since  1851.     Tlie  church,  St  Michael,  l^5 
of  brick,  rebuilt  in  1828.     In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  fine  yew 
tree.    A  new  church.  All  Saints,  Ascot  lleath,  was  erected  in 
1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  RushfortL     It  is  of  dark  red 
brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  accommodate   260 
persons.     In  the  gardens  of  the  Wells  Hotel  are  two  chalybeate 
springs,  once  much  resorted  to  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Ascot  race-course  is  in  this  parislu    SxUton  Courtney ;  poj).  (apart 
from  the  chapelries)  974,  a  decrease  of  45  since  1851.     Ttlehursl; 
area  of  the  parish  5164  acres  ;  pop.  2330,  an  increase  of  142  since 
1851.     Tlie  church,  St.  Michael,  was  restored  and  nearly  rebuilt 
in  1856.     There  ai*e  abushouses  for  6  i)oor  endows.     Ttmjfordj 
5  miles  E.N.E.  of   Readuig,  a  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  is  a  pretty  village  on  tlie  Loddon,  and  chiefly  in  Hurst 
parish,  with  which  the  population  is  returned.     St  Mar}''s,  a 
neat  modem  chui'ch,  is  a  chapel  of  etise  to  Hurst.    A  school, 
with  chapel  annexed,  was  founded  by  Edw.  Polehampton  in 
1721  for  clothing  and  educating  10  poor  boys  of  the  village. 
There  are  almshouses  for  6  poor  persons.     The  village  has  gas- 
works, and  a  good  railway  notel.     Uffington;  pop.  (apart  from 
the  chapelries)  644,  a  decrease  of  30  ;  of  the  whole  paiish  (area 
6650  acres)  1081,  a  decnnv^e  of  89  since  1851.    In  tliis  parish  i?* 
the  figure  of  the  White  Horse  [E.  C,   vol.   i.   col.  1043]  the 
"  scouring ''  of  which,  once  a  givat  locid  festival,  abandoned  in 
1780,  after  several  partial  attempts  was  revived  with  great  6clat 
in  1858.     The  vilhige  of  UtHiigton  is  minutely  described  in  Mr. 
Hughes'  i)opular  novel  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,'  and  the 
Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  is  the  subject  of  another  well- 
known  work  by  the  same  author.     WinlfeUl;  area  of  the  parish 
8982  acres  ;  iwp.  2508,  an  incretvse  of  323. 

BERBIC;E.    [GUY.VNA,  E.  C.  S.] 

BERLIN,  the  seat  of  the  Prussian  Government,  has  largely 
increased  diuiug  the  last  fourteen  yeai-s.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  col.  1044] 
Inclmling  the  pi-ecincts  belonging  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction, 
there  are  now  350  streets,  40  S(puircs  (pliitze),  with  609,733 
inliabitants.  Tlie  yearly  average  of  liirths  is  al)out  15,000; 
the  deatlis,  12,500  j  giving  an  annual  increase  of  alwut 
2,500.  Tlie  footways  are  now  juived  ^ntli  gmnite  slabs, 
and  a  constant  water  supi)ly  was  completed  in  1855.  There 
are  now  6  canals  ;  the  Landwehr  Canal  leaves  the  Spree  a 
little  above  the  Silesian  gate,  nuis  outside  the  city  walls, 
crossing  tlie  Anhalt  and  Potsdam  railways,  supplying  water  to 
the  Tliieijjarten,  and  falling  into  the  Spree  a  little  alx)ve 
Lutzow  ;  it  is  about  70  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  sufficientlv  deep 
to  carry  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  forms  the  prmcipal 
navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  wood,  fuel,  tmd  timl^er;  its 
banks  are  in  many  parts  ornamented  with  trex?s,  and  form  a 
pleasant  promenade.  The  Louisa  Canal  leaves  the  Spree  at 
Schillings! )rucke,  forms  some  basins,  and  falls  into  the  Landwehr 
Canal,  outside  "the  water-gate.  Of  the  five  railways  to  Frank- 
fort, Anhalt,  Potsdam  (for  Magdeburg),  Hambui^,  and  Stettin, 
none  of  the  stations  are  within  the  toMTi  walls,  except  the  Frank- 
fort, which  entei*8  only  a  short  distance  ;  nor  aie  there  any  good 
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hotels  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  stations,  hut  onmihuses, 
cahs  (droschken),  and  porters  are  in  attendance  for  all  the  trains 
at  fixed  charges.  There  is  also  a  railway  which,  starting  from 
the  Frankfort  station  on  the  east,  runs  south  till  it  passes  the 
city  wall^  which  it  skirts  closely  as  it  proceeds  west  and  north, 
communicating  with  all  the  other  stations  till  it  tenninates  at 
the  St€ttin  station  on  the  north-west :  this  railway  (the  Verhin- 
dung)  is  only  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Outside  of  the 
<iuarter  called  Friedrichstadt  has  gro^vn  up  a  suburb  of  hand- 
some structures,  called  Friedrich's  V  orstadt,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  the  wall  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  town. 

There  have  l)een  many  additions  to,  and  improvements  in, 
the  public  buildings.  01  the  churches,  that  of  St.  Peter,  a  little 
riouth-east  of  the  royal  palace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1809. 
has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style,  after  a  design  by  Strack,  and 
was  completed  in  Oct.,  1853.  Octagonal  towers  occupy  the  four 
comers  of  the  nave ;  the  principal  tower  projects  beyond  it,  and 
is  307  feet  high,  with  an  iron  spire  of  107  feet.  The  church, 
which  accommoaates  1500  persons,  is  admired  on  account  of  its 
acoustical  qualities.  St.  Mark's  church,  not  for  from  the  Lands- 
berg  gate,  consecrated  in  Oct.,  1855,  is  Romanesque  ^ith  round- 
headed  arches,  after  a  design  by  Stiller.  It  has  a  cupola  150  feet 
in  height,  and  a  square  tower  190  feet  in  height  It  is  richly 
decorated  inside  with  paintings  by  eminent  artists.  The  St. 
Michael's  Roman  Catholic  church,  situated  in  the  latest  built 
suburb  of  Berlin,  on  what  was  the  Kdpnicker-field,  is  cruciform, 
Gothic,  with  rose  windows  in  the  transepts,  an  aj^se,  a  circular 
tower,  and  cupola  150  feet  high  It  serves  as  a  garrison  church 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers,  and  will  accommodate  about 
1500  persons.  The  architect  was  Soller.  Christchurch  is  another 
elegant  addition  to  the  churches,  completed  in  1867.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  there  was  consecrated  in  the  Oranienburger-strasse 
a  new  Jewish  synagogue,  built  and  decorated  in  the  Alhambra 
style,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  synagogue  in  Europe. 
A  number  of  eminent  public  men  were  present  at  the  consecra- 
tion, and  among  them  Count  Bismark.  It  was  designed  by 
Knoblauch,  and  completed  by  Stiller.  In  the  Oranienbui^er- 
strasse  is  a  fagade  of  92  feet  in  width  ;  the  front  divided  into  a 
central  entrance  of  50  feet,  the  three  dooi^ways  surmounted  by  as 
many  windows  ;  and  two  slightly  projecting  quadrangular  towers. 
These  have  a  height  of  70  feet  from  the  ground,  but  over  the 
side  towers  rise  octagonal  drums  supporting  ornamental  cupolas. 
The  centre  of  the  building  bears  tne  great  cupola,  similarly 
elevated  on  an  ornamental  octagonal  drum  and  surmounted  on 
its  summit  by  the  symbolical  arms  of  David,  the  whole  attaining 
a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  ground.  The  interior  is  highly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  colour.  The  entrance  hall  for  males 
leads  to  a  vestibule ;  this  to  the  outer  synagogue — the  vaidted  roof 
supported  by  iron  pillars ;  and  this  to  the  temple,  which  is  120 
feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  breadth,  and  90  feet  high ;  a  semi- 
circular apsis,  ascended  by  steps,  inclosing  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
There  are  distinct  entrances  at  the  sides  for  females,  leading  by 
staircases  to  galleries,  in  which  is  accommodation  for  1200  ;  for 
males  there  is  room  for  1800.  The  building  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  very  common-place  two-storey  houses. 

In  1866  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  in  connection  with  the 
University,  was  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  of  hand- 
some construction.  The  site  is  near  the  intersection  of  the 
Friedrichs-strasse  and  Unter  den  Linden.  It  has  only  two 
storeys  of  elevation,  but  it  contains  three  laboratories  for  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manipulation,  lecture  hall,  museum,  apartments 
for  the  director  (who  is  Professor  Hofmann,  recently  of  London) 
and  three  assistants.  The  principal  facade  is  to  be  ornamented 
with  fourteen  life-size  medallions  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists 
of  Prussia,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  cost^ 
defrayed  by  the  Government,  was  about  48,000^. 

The  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Unter 
den  Linden,  and  opposite  the  Armoury,  is  a  restoration,  or  rather 
a  reconstruction  of  an  older  one,  begun  in  1856  and  finished  in  1858, 
from  designs  by  Strack.  It  contains  a  memorial  hall  in  celebration 
of  the  marriase  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Princess 
Royal  of  England,  with  marble  medallions  between  the  arches  of 
eight  Prussian  celebrities,  and  pictures  of  the  meeting  of  Blticher 
and  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  the  landing  of 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  III.  in  England  in  1814 ;  Baptism  of  the 
Prince  ofWales,with  Friedrich-Wilhelm  IV.  as  godfather;  Babels- 
berg,  and  Windsor ;  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  best  artists  of 
the  country.  The  ceiling  is  painted  w^ith  an  allegory  of  the 
efforts  of  mankind  in  arts,  science,  and  industry,  and  the  hall  is 
decorated  with  nirnierous  wedding  presents  from  all  parts  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.    In  the  Old  Museimi  lias  been  placed  the 


Amazon  killing  the  Tiger,  modelled  by  Kiss,  and  cast  in  bronze 
by  Fischer. 

The  New  Museum  is  connected  with  the  Old  by  a  gallery, 
which  crosses  a  street  supported  by  tlu-ee  lofty  arches.  The 
building  is  in  a  mixed  style,  the  architects  Stiller  and  Olfers. 
The  eastern  fagade  is  337  feet  in  length  ;  the  centre,  which  con- 
tains the  staircase,  is  100  feet  high,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
facade  are  brought  a  little  forward,  and  crowned  with  low 
cupolas.  It  is  divided  into  three  storeys,  on  the  lower  are  the  col- 
lections for  the  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  various 
j>eoples,  that  is,  an  ethnological  museum ;  the  Northern  antiqui- 
ties are  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  left  wing  on  the  second  storey,  are  casts 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture  ;  the  upper  contains  the  Gre- 
cian Court,  a  saloon  of  architectural  models  and  carvings,  an  his- 
torical cabinet  with  figures  of  Prussian  sovereigns,  cabinets  of 
Majolica  and  Fayence  ware,  and  another  of  ecclesiastical  curiosi- 
ties, all  in  the  right  win^,  wliile  in  the  left  is  an  Egyptian  saloon 
and  3  galleries  containing  specimens  of  engravings.  All  these 
rooms  are  decorated  internally  according  to  the  character  of  the 
contents.  The  staircase  is  ornamented  with  some  clever  paint- 
ings by  Kaulbach.  They  occupy  a  breadth  of  240  feet,  by  28 
feet  in  height,  and  represent  the  development  of  civilization  from 
the  earliest  periods,  with  arabesques  along  the  frieze.  They  have 
been  engravetl,  and  published  with  descriptions,  by  Duniker  of 
Berlin.  In  the  Voigtland  suburb  there  is  a  splendid  Invalid 
Hospital,  of  which  the  constitution  has  been  latterly  reformed  for 
the  better  reception  and  support  of  invalided  soldiers.  Opposite 
to  it,  in  the  Park  of  the  Invalids,  stands  the  national  monument 
to  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  contests  of  1848-9,  designed  by 
Brunckow.  From  a  quadrangular  base  of  granite,  19  feet  high, 
ornamented  with  reliefs,  with  a  spread-eagle  at  each  comer,  rises 
a  fluted  iron  column  of  Corinthian  style,  with  3  dividing 
bands,  the  capital  ornamented  with  4  Victories  holdins  palm- 
branches,  and  surmounted  mth  a  spread-eagle.  The  total  height 
is  120  feet  At  the  foot,  surroimaed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  an 
iron  railing  in  front,  is  the  grave  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
combat  of  March  18' and  19,  1848,  and  on  marble  tablets  are 
inscribed  their  names. 

Situated  in  a  pleasant  garden  in  the  Kopnicker  suburb,  is  an 
elegant  buildin&;,  the  model  hospital  of  Berlin.  The  front,  on 
the  Mariannenplatz,  consists  of  a  porch  with  two  slender  towers 
with  pointed  spires  ;  between  which  is  a  columned  entrance 
leading  to  the  vaulted  hall,  above  which  is  a  chapel  in  the  Byzan- 
tine s^le.  On  each  side  is  a  B(£uare  block  of  lai^e  size  ;  the 
lower  storey  occupied  by  reception  rooms,  and  the  residences  of 
the  deaconesses  and  their  pnncipal,  the  Countess  of  Stolbeig- 
Wemigerode,  who  are  nurses  and  nousekeepers,  to  the  number  of 
60 ;  the  upper  storeys  contain  350  beds,  which  are  being  in- 
creased every  year  by  subscriptions  and  additional  donations. 
An  arched  corndor  leads  from  each  %ving  to  the  houses  for  the 
resident  medical  attendants  and  the  clergyman.  The  whole  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  every  known  improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick.  The  architect  was  Stein. 
Another  hospital  by  Statz,  a  handsome  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  situated  in  itambui^h-street,  was  opened  in  1854  for  the 
reception  of  260  patients,  without  any  reference  to  their  creeds, 
but  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bisterhood  of 
St.  Borromeo. 

The  Royal  National  Gallery  was  only  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  1867,  and  6  years  are  allowed  for  its  completion, 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  milhon  of  thalers.  The  design,  with  some 
modifications,  was  by  the  lately  deceased  Herr  Stiller.  The 
principal  block  has  a  length  of  204  feet  by  102  of  breadth,  with 
a  semicircular  apsis  on  the  north  side  82  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  at  the  south  it  is  connected  by  a  passage  from  the  royal 
palace  to  the  principal  floor  of  the  building.  By  the  double  flight 
of  steps,  on  the  landing-place  of  which  is  to  be  a  statue  of 
Friednch-Wilhelm  IV.,  the  building  is  entered  by  a  triumphal 
arch.  It  is  Grecian  in  style,  and  is  built  of  sandstone  of  a  red- 
dish colour.  There  is  a  sunk  floor,  a  ground  floor  occupied 
by  offices;  the  storey  above  forms  the  sculpture  gallery,  ana  the 
upper  storey,  lighted  from  above,  a  picture  gallery. 

Around  KroTl's  Establishment  a,  new  suburb  has  been  built 
with  broad  roads  and  streets,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Spree,  40  feet  wide  and  about  240  feet  in  length. 
It  is  of  iron,  and  the  balustrades  are  ornamented  with  well  de- 
signed lamps,  lighted  with  gas.  At  each  end  are  castings  in 
iron  of  the  Nymph  of  the  Spree,  a  Mercury,  a  boy  with  a  ship's 
rudder  and  i-opes,  another  with  a  cornucopia  and  anchor,  al^ 
designed  by  Stiller.    At  one  end  the  bridge  opens  upon  tb 
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Hamboldthafens,  on  the  other  it  leads  to  the  Krollfichen  Platz, 
on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  memorial  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign. 

In  Bellevne-strasee  and  Victoria-strasse,  is  the  new  King  Wil- 
liam Gymnasium,  Imilt  from  the  design  of  Herr  Lohse.  Its 
principal  front  has  a  ^idth  of  204  feet,  the  side  fronts  77  feet. 
It  has  a  basement  storey,  two  upper  storeys,  and  an  attic  The 
imncipal  front  is  in  Yictoiia-strasse,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
I)eneatli  a  porch  with  4  Corinthian  colunma  The  interior  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
for  the  dififei'ent  classes  is  said  to  l)e  very  satisfactory.  The  room 
for  the  Drawing-class  is  74  feet  long,  18  feet  broaa,  and  16  feet 
high.  The  Library  and  the  class-room  are  from  18  to  20  feet 
broad,  27  to  29  feet  in  depth,  and  14  feet  high.  The  style  is 
Grecian,  the  architrave  over  the  portico  has  a  pediment  with  a 
decorated  frieze,  and  its  apex  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Bonissia  holding  in  one  hand  a  spear,  in  the  otner  a  victor^s 
crown. 

The  new  To^-n  Hall  recniired  for  its  site  the  removal  of  a  block 
of  houses.  It  is  surrounded  ])y  Kouigs-strosse,  Spandauer-strasse, 
Nagel-strasse,  and  Judeu-strasse,  a  space  of  91,200  square  feet. 
The  architect  was  Wasemann,  to  whom,  when  the  conmiis- 
sion  was  given,  it  was  only  stated  for  what  purposes  it  was 
required,  and  he  was  left  unrestricted  as  to  the  space  that  would 
be  necessar}'.  It  was  to  include  16  different  departments  of 
business,  and  he  provided  for  them.  The  building  has  a  sunk 
storey  l)asement,  and  two  upper  storeys.  It  is  Romanesque 
in  style  ;  the  four  fronts  aro  all  more  or  less  but  variously  orna- 
mental, and  it  has  a  tower,  divided  into  three  stages,  rising  to  a 
height  of  240  feet  from  the  pavement,  while  the  height  of  the 
building  to  the  attics  is  about  84  feet. 

The  new  Exchange,  commenced  in  1859,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Hitzig,  and  has  its  front  in  the  New  Friedrichs-strasse.  The 
facade  is  266  feet  in  length,  and  the  building  has  a  depth  of  174 
feet.  It  is  Grecian  in  st^le,  and  contains  a  great  Imll  220 
feet  long,  85  wide,  and  65  m  height  It  is  divided  by  columns 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  swe  of  products,  the  other  for 
the  exchange  of  stock,  &c.  The  lower  columns,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  aljout  16  feet  in  height,  support  an  iron  gallery,  from 
which  rises  a  second  row  of  Corintliian  colunms.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  ;  the  columns  are  of  Silesian  marble,  and  most  of  them 
monoliths.  The  building  is  lighted  by  36  semicircular  windows, 
above  the  cornice,  and  13  larger  windows  on  the  sides.  At 
each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  paintmg  by  Klober,  one  symbolising 
Trade,  the  other  Agriculture.  The  building  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  wanned  by  hot-air  pipes.  The  portico  is  elevated  by  5 
steps  above  the  street  pavement,  and  in  a  niche  in  the  vestibule 
is  a  statue  of  Friedrich-Wilhebn.  The  roof  is  ornamented  with 
a  number  of  statues  carveil  in  sandstone,  by  various  sculptors  of 
reputation. 

The  new  Anatomical  College  buildings  are  in  the  garden  of 
the  Veterinary  School ;  thev  are  in  the  Italian  Romanesque  style 
and  were  designed  by  Prof.  Oremer.  The  College  has  a  centre  and 
two  wings.  The  whole  width  is  250  feet,  within  the  wings  1 74  feet, 
and  it  has  a  depth  of  83  feet.  The  wings  advance  about  76  feet 
beyond  the  facade.  The  interior  has  considerable  decorations, 
and  in  the  hall,  right  and  left  of  the  clock,  are  medallions  in 
burnt  clay  of  Albinus  and  Vesalius. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  the  first  of  a  series  of  market  halls 
was  opened.  A  street,  48  feet  wide,  divides  the  maiket  into 
two  equal  halves,  each  containing  20  stalls,  with  an  ai-ea  of  70 
square  feet,  and  220  stalls  of  36  square  feet  each.  The  whole 
length  of  the  market  is  270  feet,  by  a  width  of  160  feet.  Below 
are  cellars,  which  occup}r  an  area  of  36,000  square  feet.  Groups 
of  buildings  surround  this  hall,  consisting  of  separate  tenements, 
shops,  the  offices  of  the  company  by  whom  the  buildings  have 
been  erected,  the  market-police,  oc. 

There  are  now  nine  public  theatres  in  Berlin,  and  many 
other  places  of  public  amusement,  several  of  which  have  been 
either  built  or  enlarged  witliin  the  last  ten  years.  The  Royal 
theatre  is  a  handsome  Grecian  structure  by  Langlians,  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  by  Zoeck.  The  Royal  Opera-house, 
also  a  Grecian  building  bv  Langhans,  was  opened  in  December, 
1844,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843,  ornamented 
with  sculptures  by  Rietschel,  and  painting  by  Wichmann. 
The  Victoria  theatre,  in  MUnz-strasse  (Mint-street)  comprises  a 
winter  and  summer  theatre.  It  is  a  handsome  oblong  building, 
and  the  stage  in  the  centre  is  common  to  both.  The  summer 
theatre  has  a  view  of  a  pleasant  garden,  with  a  colonnade  for  the 
walkers  in  unpleasant  weather ;  the  spectators  sit  in  day-light, 
while  the  stage  is  lighted  by  gas.   It  wul  accommodate  1200  audi- 


tors in  two  tiers.    The  winter  theatre  gives  room  for  1500  in 
three  tiers.    The  plan  was  a  combination  of  the  plans  of  Titz 
and  Langhans,  ana  was  opened  in  December,  1859.  The  Wallner 
theatre,  m  Blumen-strasse  (Flower-street),  was  opened  in  1855, 
and  entailed  in  1858.     It  is  small  but  elegant,  and  is  devoted  to 
comedies  and  farees.    The  arehitects  were  Titz  and  Vogt,  and  it 
accommodates  1000  sitters,  with  about  500  standing-places.     The 
Friedrich-Wilhelmsstadtische  theatre,  in  Schumann-strasse,   i^ 
also  by  Titz,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  united  with  the  Park 
theatre  in  1853,  forming  sununer  and  winter  theatres.     The  first 
has  room  for  1600  spectators,  is  ornamented  with  some  clever 
paintings  by  Von  Woyke  and  Hartmann,  and  comedies  and 
farces  are  here  performed.    The  second  is  rather  a  concert-room, 
and  has  a  pretty  ^rden  attached.    But  probably  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Enroll  s  £stablishment.    This  is  situated  in  the  Thier- 
garten,  facing  the  Grosse-Quer-allee,  upon  groimd  given  to  Joseph 
KjoU  and  his  heii-s  by  Friedrich-Wilhelm  IV.,  on  condition  that 
a  place  of  public  amusement  should  be  built  thereon.    This  was 
done  from  a  design  by  Langhans ;  it  was  burnt  down  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.     The  new  building  is  by  Titz,  and  was  o|)ened  in 
February,  1852.    The  front  is  366  feet  in  length,  and  the  greate^^ 
depth  is  95  feet.    It  is  Grecian  in  st^le  ;  the  centre  is  formed  by 
two  slightly  projecting  divisions,  m  three  storeys,  while  the 
main  front  nas  only  two.    From  the  back  of  the  lx)undary  divi- 
sions rise  two  quadrangular  towers,  95  feet  high.     The  wings  an^ 
only  of  one  storey,  and  at  the  end  of  each  an  open  pillared 
Grecian  temple  is  placed.     Beyond  the  wings  are  handsome 
arehes,  with  iron  gates  to  the  ganlens,  and  porters'  lodges.     The 
interior  contains  a  theatre  and  several  saloons,  decorated  m  vatious 
styles  and  ornamented  with  sculptures  and  paintings.    The  royal 
saloon,  used  for  public  dinners,  will  admit  of  2000  persons 
without  inconvenience.    There  are  also  billiard-rooms,  refresh- 
ment-rooms, smoking-rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  various  kinds 
of  amusements,  all  handsomely  decorated.    There  are  fountains 
in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  brilliantly  lighted 
after  the  fashion  of  our  old  Vauxhall,  only  that  gas  is  used,  and 
in  them  are  performed  concerts,  ^lith  various  other  entertain- 
ments. 

The  Houses  for  the  North  German  parliament  occasioned  a 
call  for  designs  from  the  arehitects  in  1866.  The  site  assigned 
was  the  garaen  of  the  poreelain  manufactoiy,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  to  be  converted  into  government  offices.  Many  arehi- 
tects competed,  Prussian  and  foreign,  but  no  design  was  selected. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  some  of  the  dwelling-houses,  shops, 
and  villas  are  noticeable  for  their  architectural  qiudities,  and  fre- 
quently placed  in  obscure  streets,  such  as  one  by  Strack  in 
Briicken-strasse,  others  in  Victoria-strasse,  Alte  Jakobs-strasse,  and 
suburban  villas  at  Charlottenbuig,  Treptow,  &c.  There  are  also 
several  new  hotels ;  the  £nglischer-hof  (the  English  hotel)  was 
designed  by  the  arehitect  Titz,  and  is  an  elegant  building  situated 
near  the  Grand  Schloss. 

In  April,  1866,  the  Corporation  voted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  Berlin,  by  regulatinj^  the  traffic  in 
the  most  frequented  thorough£Eu:es,  the  formation  of  public  parks, 
one  on  the  south-east,  another  on  the  north  ;  a  public  nospital  on  a 
lax^ge  scale,  with  a  provision  for  the  insane ;  elementary  and  upper 
schools,  and  a  public  slaughter-house ;  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
whole  being  5,500,000  thalers.  Plans  have  also  been  prepai-ed 
for  a  system  of  sewerage,  by  which  the  drainage  is  to  be  carried 
into  the  Spree  at  a  considerable  distance  ])elow  the  town« 

We  may  add  that  there  were  published  in  Berlin  135  news- 
papers ana  periodical  works  in  1862. 

The  measurements  above  given  are  in  Pnissian  feet,  which  are 
equal  to  12'356  inches  English. 

BERMUDAS  FE.  C,  vol.  i.  col.  10481.  In  tliis  group  of  small 
islands  therie  has  oeen  little  change.  Their  importance  is  mainly 
as  a  naval  station,  and  as  one  of  the  few  places  to  which  convicts 
of  a  certain  class  are  transported.  The  average  number  is  about 
1200,  but  none  were  sent  here  in  1866.  The  military  force 
varies  from  600  to  800,  and  the  general  population  is  now 
estimated  at  12,000.  Among  the  more  recent  buildings  are,  an 
elegant  and  useful  lii^hthouse  at  Gibbs's  Point  in  Ireland  island ; 
a  Court  House  ana  Legislative  Assembly  House,  a  Council 
Room  and  Libraiy,  open  to  the  public,  a  jail,  and  a  laige  church, 
all  at  Hamilton.  The  roads  are  maintained  in  good  order,  and 
the  five  principal  islands  are  connected  with  each  other  either  by 
bridges  or  feiiy-boats.  The  convicts  are  employed  in  improving 
the  narbour  works,  or  upon  the  fortifications.  These  are  very 
extensive,  but  being  built  with  the  soft  stone  of  the  island,  and 
not  veiy  fonnidably  armed,  are  supposed  not  to  be  capable  of 
offering  much  opposition  to  modem  artillery.     The  narbour 
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^vorks  are  chiefly  in  Ireland  island,  where  an  inclosed  break- 
water has  been  constructed  at  an  immense  expense.    A  reef  in 
front  of  the  harbour  has  been  lowered  bv  exploding  the  rock, 
but  this  only  gives  about  an  additional  foot  of  water ;  a  sand- 
bank in  front  of  St.  George's  harbour  has  likewwe  been  lowered 
by  blasting.    An  enormous  Aoating  iron  dock  is  in  course  of 
eonstruction,   in  wluch  vessels  of   the    largest   class  may   be 
examined  or  repaired.     It  is  to  Ije  333  feet  long  from  end  to 
end,  and  83  feet  9  inches  wide.     One  of  the  barracks  Is  here, 
iiuother  is  on  St.  Geoi^e's  island ;  the  men  in  both  suffered 
j^reatly  from  the  yellow  lever  in  1853,  but  both  have  suice  been 
ji^reatly  improved  as  to  space  and  ventilation,  and  the  Bermudas 
on  the  whole  are  among  the  most  healthy  of  our  colonial  stations. 
In  Ireland  island  is  also  the  pi*ettv  and  pictun»s([ue  naval  and 
military  cemetery,  near  the  naval  hospitiil.     This  small  island, 
which  only  measures  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  a  (juarter  of  a  mile,  is  now  divided  into  tlu-ee 
by  artificial  cuts,  constructed  for  the  pa<i)sagc  of  gun-ljoats  as  an 
additional  means  of  defence. 

The  revenue  for  some  years  has  exceeded  the  expenditure, 
excluding  of  course  the  expenses  of  the  convict  establishment  and 
the  military.  In  1863  tlie  revenue  was  24,259/. ;  in  1864  it 
was  30,658/.  ;  while  the  expenditure  was  18,514/.  and  27,  UX)/. 
respectively.  Tliis  last  year  had  prospered  by  the  blockade-nm- 
niug  trade.  In  1865  the  revenue  sank  to  24,496/.,  while  the 
expenditure  rose  to  35,627/..  the  excess  arisins  chiefly  from  the 
cost  of  the  jail  and  the  lightnouse  mentioned  above. 

Hamilton  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Bermudas.  It  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  and  convenient  harbour  ;  a  busy  street, 
planted  with  cedar  trees,  extends  alonjj  its  edge,  of  wliich  one 
side  is  occupied  by  wharfs,  up  to  which  vessels  of  700  tons 
burden  can  come.  Mount  Langton,  the  governor's  residence,  is 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  tovni ;  and  the  residence  of  the  admiral 
on  the  station  is  on  Clarence  Hill,  at  Spanish  Point,  about  3 
miles  north-west  of  the  town. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED  [E.  C,  voL  i.  col.  1057]  is  now 
342  miles  from  London  by  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  parish  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was  8613  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  1681  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
boroufih,  which  includes  also  the  suburbs  of  Tweedmouth  and 
Spittd,  was  13,265  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  1829  since  1851 ;  the 
computed  population  in  the  middle  of  1866  was  12,435,  a  further 
decrease  of  830.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  borough 
in  1861  was  1883.  The  actual  number  of  electors  on  the  register 
in  1866  was  731,  of  whom  306  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election  675  electora 
voted.  The  total  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was 
2835  in  1866-7 ;  but  of  these  only  655  were  directly  rated  to 
tUe  poor,  while  there  were  262  assessments  upon  the  ownei-s  of 
bouses  so  occupied ;  these  assessments  bemg  "  on  groups  of  tene- 
ments, each  assessment  representing  one  or  two  houses,  let  off  in 
tenements,  mostly  consistmg  of  one  room  only,  the  whole  being 
occupied  by  from  15  to  20,  or  even  30,  diflferent  families."  The 
gross  estimated  rental  of  the  borough  in  1866  was  47,285/. ;  the 
i-ateable  value  41,064/.  Having  a  population  of  over  10,000  in 
1861,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  remained  undisturbed  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  and  will  continue  therefore  to  return  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons*  For  sanitary  purposes  the  county  of 
the  borough  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  imder  a  Board  of 
Health  of  24  members.  BerwicK-upon-Tweed  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  57,975  acres, 
and  a  population  of  21,862  in  1861. 

As  would  be  gathered  from  the  decrease  in  the  popiUation, 
there  has  not  been  any  increase  in  the  general  trade  or  manufac- 
tures of  the  town,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  whilst  there  has  been 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  sea  fislieries,  once  an  important 
branch  of  the  local  industry.  Salmon,  however,  are  still  largely 
taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  sent  to  London.  There  is  a  lai-ge  iron 
foimdry  and  manufactory  of  steam-engines  and  machinery,  and 
near  the  town  are  coal  mines ;  also  a  ship-building  yard, 
furnished  with  patent  slips.  Two  breweries  have  considerable 
home  and  foreign  trade.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery, 
damasks,  sacking,  and  carpets,  sail  and  rope  making,  and  the 
works  and  handicrafts  incictent  to  a  sea-port,  are  carried  on.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  of  coals,  wool,  salmon,  ale,  and  wliisky. 
The  imports  are  timber  and  staves,  iron,  hemp,  and  tallow.  On 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Berwick  27  sailing-vessels  of  tlie  aggregate  buixlen  of 
1926  tons,  and  1  steam- vessel  of  11  tons,  being  less  than  half  the 
registered  ships  and  tonnage  of  1852,  quoted  in  the  original 
article.     During  1866  there  entered  the  port  408  British  sailing- 
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veijsels  of  27,217  tons,  and  1  British  steamer  of  413  tons ;  and 
67  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  7377  tons.  During  the  same  year 
there  cleared  outwards  149  British  sailing-vessels  of  9519  tons, 
and  1  steamer  of  663  tons ;  and  14  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2669 
tons  :  a  diminution  in  the  ti-ade  equal  to  that  in  the  number  of 
registered  ships.  About  a  third  of  the  tonnage  is  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  ;  the  other  two- thirds  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in 
the  year  1866  was  5911/.,  a  decrease  of  1460/.  from  the  amount 
collected  in  1865.  Of  this  decrease  445/.  was  on  timber,  the 
rest  being  distributed  over  every  article  of  consumption  except 
rmu.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  in  1866 
was  1,158/.,  an  increase  of  247/. 

There  have  been  no  very  important  changes  in  the  town.  The 
arish  church.  Holy  Trinity,  a  plain  17th  century  building,  was  en- 
arged  and  repaired  in  1855,  and  a  handsome  new  chwicel  added, 
in  wluch  are  two  painted  memorial  windows,  by  Wailes  of  New- 
castle, A  new  church  was  bidlt  at  Wallace's  Green  in  1859.  It 
is  a  cnicifonn  etlifice,  Gothic  in  character,  and  will  acconunodat« 
1000  persons.  A  new  United  Presb^'terian  church  has  been 
erected.  Of  the  mimicipal  buildinjjs,  the  most  important  recent 
structure  is  the  Com  Exchange  in  Sandgate,  openetl  in  1858.  It 
is  a  larjje  semi-classic  structure  built  of  sandstone,  tliree  storeys 
high, 'with  columns  of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders.  The 
exchange,  or  gi-eat  hall,  intended  to  sen-e  also  for  concerts  and 
public  meetings,  is  90  feet  bv  70,  with  a  gallery  at  the  end,  and 
an  orchestra  at  the  side,  antl  will  acconunodate  an  audience  of 
1000.  Tlie  building  provides  likewise  for  news-i-ooms,  library, 
lecture  and  committee-rooms,  &c.  The  arclutect  was  Mr.  John- 
ston. Several  of  the  old  buildings  have  Ijeen  altered  and  im- 
proved, and  new  shojis  and  offices  erected.  The  town  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  at  ^ew  Fann  Moor,  3  miles  from  the  town,  and  a 
second  at  Cow  Close.  A  new  cemetery  wa«  formed  in  1857. 
The  viaduct,  or  Royal  Border  Bridge,  by  which  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway  is  carried  over  the  Tweed,  about  half  a 
mile  above  the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom.  It  consists  of  28  arches,  each  of  61  feet  6  inches 
span,  half  of  them  spanning  the  river,  the  others  on  the  land ; 
is  2160  feet  long,  and  126  feet  above  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  and  is  uuilt  entirely  of  stone,  except  the  lining  of  the 
arches.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  specimen  of 
Robert  Stephenson's  skill,  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  Aug.  29, 
1850.  It  cost  about  150,000/.  Spittal  and  Tweedmouth,  mem- 
bers of  the  parliamentary  borough,  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
suburbs.  Tioeedmouth  lies  at  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  has 
3054  inhabitants,  many  good  houses,  and  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  there  being  a  large  iron  foundry,  and  many  hands  being 
employed  in  the  salmon  fishery.  Spittalj  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour,  population  1746  in  1861,  is  now  a  good  deal  resorted 
to  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing.  A  coal  mine,  iron  foundry,  and 
fish-curing,  are  the  ordinary  sources  of  occupation. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  1060-65]. 
Tlie  area  of  the  coimty,  as  detennined  by  the  Ordnance  Sur\'ey, 
is  302,951  acres,  or  473*36  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  36,613,  of  whom  17,423  were  males,  and  19,190  females,  an 
increase  of  316  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
1861  was  6385  ;  uninhabited,  303  ;  building,  57.  Berwickshire 
sends  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  was 
35,476.  The  numl>er  of  county  electors  registered  in  1866  was 
1243.  The  valuation  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  railways,  was 
330,238/.  in  1866.  There  is  only  one  royal  and  parliamentar}- 
burgh  in  the  county,  Lauder,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Haddington 
District  of  Bui^hs,  and  had  63  registered  electors  in  1866.  Tlu^ 
railway  communication  has  been  extended  by  the  completion  of 
the  Berwickshire  line,  which,  leaving  the  Reston  Jimction  of  the 
North  British  Railway,  proceeds  S.W.  by  way  of  Dunse  and 
Greenlaw,  to  St.  Boswells,  whence  it  is  continued  by  the  Carlisle 
and  Lancashire  route,  and  thus  connects  the  county  with  the 
soutlieni  system  of  railways,  and  of  course  with  the  whole  of 
England  ;  as  does  also  the  East  Coast  line  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  by  way  of  York  and  Newcastle  ;  while  in  the  opposite 
direction,,  the  N^orth  British  opens  coimnunication  with  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland. 

Berwickshire  is  an  agricultural  county.  Sheep  and  eggs  are 
its  principal  exports.  The  manufactures  are  generally  small, 
and  such  as  are  incidental  to  an  agricultural  population.  There 
are  grain  mills,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  Some 
woollen  goo<ls  are  made,  and  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  some 
places  are  noted  for  their  skill.    Shawls,  plaidings,  and 
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hAms  are  woyen  to  some  extent.  The  salmon  fishery  was  at  one 
time,  and  promises  again  to  be,  very  productive.  Very  consider- 
able improvement  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
county.  Thorough  drainage  has  been  lai^ely  extended,  and  a 
great  increase  of  produce  nas  been  the  result.  In  green  crops 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  owing  to  the  much  more 
abundant  use  of  manures.  A  much  larger  breadth  of  land  has 
been  brought  under  tillage,  and  sheep  and  cattle  farming  is 
pursued  with  increased  skill  and  success.  The  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  have  been  improved,  the  sheep  especially  having 
benefited  by  the  introduction  of  Leicesters,  wliilst  the  quan- 
tity raised  has  been  greatly  increased.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  the  county  184,656  acres  under  cultivation. 
Of  these,  61,400  acres  were  uncfer  com  crops  j  32,252  acres  luider 
green  crops  ;  58,710  acres  clover  and  grasses,  under  rotation  ; 
and  31,011  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under 
com  crops,  6331  acres  were  under  wheat ;  17,836  acres  barley  or 
here;  35,122  acres  oats;  57  acres  rye;  1515  beans;  and  539 
peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2639  acres  were 
potatoes;  28,157  acres  turnips  and  swedes;  1157  acres  vetches 
and  lucerne ;  257  acres  cabbage,  kohl,  and  rape  ;  39  acres  man- 
gold, and  only  3  acres  carrots.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in 
me  county  14,091  cattle,  of  which  3983  were  cows  and  heifers, 
and  7041  under  2  years  oi  age ;  280,560  sheep  (an  increase  of  97,272 
firom  1866),  of  which  120,018  were  under  1  year  old ;  and  6420  pigs. 

Totem  and  villages.  Lauder  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in  the 
coimty.  The  county  town  is  Greenlaw.  Tlie  other  towns  are 
few  and  small.  Of  these  towns  and  the  villages  described  in  the 
original  article,  we  add  here  the  several  populations  in  1861, 
wiSi  such  other  particulars  as  may  be  necessary. 

Greenlaw,  the  county  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Berwickshire 
Railway;  pop.  in  1861  of  800  (380  males,  420  females),  a 
decrease  of  42  since  1851.  Besides  the  county  hall  and  prison 
there  is  no  building  of  consequence.  The  occupations  are  agri- 
cultural. It  has  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established, 
Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  churches,  and  excellent  free  and 
parochial  schools. 

Lauder  [E.  C,  vol.  iiL  col.  469] ;  population  of  the  royal  burgh 
1121  in  1861 ;  that  of  the  parliamentaiy  burgh  1137,  an  increase 
of  32  since  1851.  Lauder  is  a  member  of  the  Haddington 
District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  burgh  of 
Lauder  in  1867  was  63 ;  the  nimiber  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  rated  under  10^.  who  before  July,  1866,  had  paid 
their  rates,  was  63.  Within  the  last  dozen  years  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  to\i^.  Some  handsome 
shops,  schools,  and  a^ood  inn  have  been  built ;  and  several  pretty 
villas  in  the  immecuate  vicinitv.  The  business  is  that  of  the 
centre  of  a  rich  district.  The  Established,  Free,  and  United 
Presbyterian  churches  have  places  of  worship.  Besides  the  Town 
House  and  churches,  it  has  a  library,  schools,  and  two  branch 
banks.  Of  old,  Lauder  was  the  capital  of  the  western  district  of 
Berwickshire,  known  as  Lauderdale.  The  government  of  the 
burgh  is  in  a  chief  magistrate  and  9  counci Hoi's.  The  corporation 
revenue  averages  somewhat  over  500/. 

Coldstream f  a  burgh  of  barony  ;  population  1834  in  1861  (872 
males,  962  females),  a  decrease  of  404  since  1851,  '^  caused  by 
opening  of  branch  railway  and  stoppage  of  public  works."  Some 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  The  little  town,  a  thoroughly  Scotch 
town  in  aspect,  is  well  furnished  with  churches  and  chapels, 
schools,  libraries,  and  benevolent  societies  ;  and.  being  the  centre 
of  a  famous  fox-hunting  district  supplied  by  tlie  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh's  and  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  s  hounds,  has  three  hotels. 
There  is  a  salmon  fishery.  The  government  is  in  a  bailie  and 
commissioners  of  police  for  the  biu'gh. 

Dunsey  a  burgh  of  baronv,  marKet  town,  and  station  on  the 
Berwickshire  Railway,  is  the  most  important  town  in  Berwick- 
shire. The  population  in  1861  was  2556,  a  decrease  of  11  since 
1851.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  was  501. 
The  government  of  the  burgh  is  in  a  bailie  and  a  council  of  9. 
Besides  the  Town  Hall  and  cnurches  there  are  a  public  library,  a 
reading-room,  several  good  shops,  and  4  branch  banks.  A  com 
exchange  has  been  built  in  Newtown-street.  and  a  jail  near  the 
town.  There  are  an  Episcopal,  an  Established,  and  a  Free 
church,  and  3  United  Presbyterian  chapels.  A  good  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain  ;  and  there  are  com  mills,  a  brewery,  rope 
walk,  &c.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  was  a  native  of  Dunse. 

Eyemouth,  a  market-town  and  the  only  sea-port  in  the  county  ; 
population  1721,  an  increase  of  233  since  1851.  It  is  not  a  place 
oi  much  trade,  but  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  profitable  fishery. 


The  harbour,  much  used  of  old,  is  now  chiefly  resorted  to  by 
wind-bound  vessels,  it  being  completely  sheltered,  except  from 
north  and  north-east  winds.  The  Established,  Free,  United 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Primitive  Methodist  churches  have 
places  of  worship. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — Ay  ton,  a  station  on  the 
North  Berwickshire  Railway ;  pop.  of  the  vill^e  875 ;  of  the 
parish,  2014,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  It  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  and  has  several  grain  mills,  a  distillery,  and 
a  market  for  com  on  Thursdays.  A  new  paiish  churcfi  of  a 
higher  arclutectural  cliaracter  than  is  usual  in  the  villages  of 
Scotland,  was  erected  here  in  1866-7,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Wardrop  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  constructed  of  free- 
stone ;  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  and  tmnsei^,  with  a  spire  at  the  S.W.  angle  120 
feet  high.  The  chancel  and  transept  windows  are  filled  with 
nainted  glass,  designed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  M.  Innes.  The  cliiuxh  cost  about  10,000/.  There  are 
besides  two  United  Presbyterian  chapels.  Chimside,  a  station 
on  the  Dunse  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  consists  of 
two  streets  of  houses,  straggling  over  nearly  a  mile  of  ground ; 
pop.  of  the  village  901,  of  the  parish  1502,  an  increase  of  11*^ 
since  1851.  Here  are  an  Established  and  a  Free  church,  and 
United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  chapels.  Coclhumspath,  a 
station  on  the  North  British  Railway ;  pop.  1194,  a  decrease  of  2 
since  1851.  The  fishery  is  still  the  main  source  of  profit. 
Coldingham;  pop.  of  the  village  655,  of  the  parish  3237,  an 
increase  of  49  since  1851.  The  prioiy  has  been  partially  rebuilt 
and  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown.  EarUton,  or  EarUtoun 
(anciently  ErcUdoune),  a  station  on  the  Berwickshire  Railway, 
4^  miles  from  St.  Boswells ;  pop.  of  the  village  980,  of  the 
parish  1825,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851.  The  superior  of  the 
village  is  Lord  Haildington,  who  owns  two-thirds  of  the  rental. 
It  is  governed  by  a  baron  bailie,  who  is  appointed  by  his  lordship. 
In  the  village  is  also  held  a  court  "  consisting  of  two  bourlawnien, 
appointed  by  the  bailie — a  remnant  of  an  ancient  institution  that 
has  prevailed  extensively  in  this  district — as  Birley  Coorts,  are 
among  the  traditions  of  the  Borders  as  a  name  for  any  particu- 
larly stormy  meeting.''  (Tait,  in  *  Proceedings  of  the  Berwick- 
shire Naturalistjj'  Clul),'  1867).  The  duties  of  the  bourlawmen 
seem  to  consist  chiefly  in  determining  disputes  respecting 
boundaries  and  the  straying  of  cattle.  There  is  a  manulactorj* 
of  woollen  cloths,  whicli  has  72  power  looms  and  employs  about 
200  hands.  "  Earlston  ginghams  ^  were  once  famous,  ancf  there  is 
still  a  considerable  trade  in  them  ;  but  the  making  of  them  is 
now  distributed  through  all  the  villages  in  which  hand-loom 
weavers  still  practise  their  art.  Weaving  of  plaids  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  small  extent.  Besides  the  church  and  chapels,  there 
are  an  endowed  school  and  librarj-.  The  remains  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer's  Tower,  famous  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  are  near  the 
village,  on  the  south-west.  About  a  mile  S.W. 'of  Earlston  i- 
Cowdenknowes,  a  fine  baronial  mansion  of  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  On  the  Iwnks  of  the  Leadir,  about  100  yards 
from  the  mansion,  is  a  square  tower,  having  inscribed  on  it  the 
year  of  its  erection,  1555.  By  the  house  is  a  fine  chestnut  tree, 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  Cowdenknowes.  The  "Bonnie  broom  of 
Cowdenknowes,"  so  celebrated  in  Bonier  ballads,  once  grew 
luxuriantly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  above  the  mansion, 
but  gradually  became  circumscribed  with  the  advance  of  culti- 
vation. The  last  of  it  was  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  the  winter 
of  1861-2.  "  Some  of  this  broom  is  said  to  have  been  20  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  8  inches  in  diameter."  (J.  Tait,  as  above,) 
On  Black  Hill,  a  conical  porphyritic  peak,  overlying  red  sand- 
stone, and  towering  1031  feetaljove  CowdcnknowesT'Si^the 
v&stiges  of  an  ancient  British  fort  and  trackway.  At  the  ea5t- 
end  of  Earlston,  the  pelvis  and  other  bones  of  the  Cernut 
Elaphus  \ia\e  been  recently  found  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  a  vegetable  depos^it,  above  which  were  marly  and  red- 
dish clays.  (G.  Tate,  ibid.)  Sinntmi,  8  miles  E.  from  Green- 
law ;  pop.  of  the  village  431  in  1861.  For  some  centuries  the 
estate  nas  l>een  held  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Swinton.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  third  Thursday  in  June  and  the  fourth  Tuesday 
in  Octol)er. 

BEVERLEY,  the  capital  of  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols. 
1072-4J.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Hull,  Beverley,  and  Bridlington 
branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  "is  222  miles  fiom 
London  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  Manchester  Sheflield  and 
Lincoln,  and  the  North  Eastem  Railways.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  borough  in  1861  was  9654,  an  increase  of  739 
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since  1851  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  10,868  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  801  since  1851.  Having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1861,  Beverley  was  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  and  will  continue  therefore  to  return  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  inliabited  houses  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  2403.  In  1866-7  there  wei-c 
on  the  parliamentary  register  1239  elector,  of  whom  662  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  liouses  in  1866-7  was  2015,  the  number  mted 
to  the  poor  was  1379.  The  number  of  freemen  was  855,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  also  qualified  as  rated  occupiers. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  borough  is  50,180/.,  the  rate- 
able value  43,353/.  The  municipal  borough  is  governed  by  6 
aldeniuMi  and  18  councillors.  For  sanitary  puiiwses  Beverley  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  24  members,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Mayor.  Beverley  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
36  parishes  and  townsliips,  with  an  area  of  78,434  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  21,029,  an  increase  of  383  since  1851. 

Beverley  has  altered  veiy  little  since  the  publication  of  the 
original  article.  Some  improvements  have  been  effected  by  the 
Board  of  Health  in  the  general  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  ; 
find  several  good  shops  and  offices  have  been  built,  but  no  marked 
change  has  been  made  in  its  architectural  character  or  general 
iil)pearance.  As  the  centre  of  an  important  agricultural  clistrict, 
its  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  farm  produce  generally,  agricultural 
implement**  and  the  like.  The  staple  is  considered  to  l>e  tanning, 
but  the  agricultural  implement  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Crosskill 
has  grown  up  to  l)e  of  great  importance.  It  now  ranks  among 
the  largest  iron  foundries  in  the  kingdom,  and  produces  imple- 
ments of  war  as  well  as  of  agriculture.  There  are  also  two  otlier 
extensive  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  town  ; 
several  whiting  factories;  artificial  manure  works  and  bone  mills ; 
com  mills,  both  wind  and  steam ;  linseed  mills,  and  several 
breweries  and  malt-houses.  A  considerable  business  is  done  in 
coal  and  timber.  The  cattle  trade  is  veiy  large.  Cattle  markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satui-day,  and  cattle  fairs  on  the 
Wednesdays  before  April  6,  May  12,  Sept.  14,  and  Dec.  25. 
Thi'ee  general  fairs  are  also  held  in  intervemng  months.  In  1864 
a  new  and  convenient  cattle  market  was  constructed  in  Morton- 
lane,  by  the  railway  station,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  about 
500  head  of  cattle  and  3000  sheep.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here  weeklv. 

BEWDLEY,  Worcestershire  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  1074-5],  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  station  on  the 
Severn  Valley  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  138  miles 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1861 
was  2905,  a  decrease  of  219  smce  1851.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  the  suburb  of  Wribbenhall,  and  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  7084  inlial»itants  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  234  since  1851.  Tlie  numlwr  of  inhabited 
Iiouscf*  in  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  1598.  In 
1866-7  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  was  only  356, 
though  there  were  546  male  occupiers  at  a  10/.  rental.  The 
nxplanation  given  of  the  difference  is  that  "  doubtless  there  are 
many  qualified  to  be  on  the  register  who  are  not  on,  and  that 
there  is  an  apathy  in  the  matter,  a  contested  election  not  having 
taken  place  for  many  years."  Of  the  registered  electors  35  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1632  ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  788.  Only  5  freemen  were  on  the  piulia- 
nientary  remster,  and  of  these  4  were  also  qualified  as  10/.  liouse- 
holdere.  Tlic  gross  estimated  rental  is  26,438/.,  the  rateable 
value  23,047/.  Tlie  municipal  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men and  9  coimcillors.  For  sanitary  purposes  Bewdley  is  under 
a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  16  members,  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor. 

Bewdley  has  no  staple  manufacture.  It  still  has  salt-works, 
malt-houses,  tanneries,  and  makes  some  horn  combs  aiid  bra.ss 
and  iron  wares  ;  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment 
in  the  Kidderminster  carpet  factories.  The  streets  are  wide, 
well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  clean,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water.  The  municipal  buildings,  churches,  and  chapels  are 
sufficiently  described  in  the  original  article.  Several  good  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Wribbenliall. 

BIARRITZ  has  acquired  an  importance  not  due  to  its 
.^ize  or  impulation,  which  is  under  3000,  from  having  become 
fiisliionaole  and  fiefiuented  in  consequence  of  being  used  as 
the  sea-side  residence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  place  about  5  miles 
south  of  Bayonno,  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees, 


on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  modem  features 
are  those  of  fashionable  watering-places  in  general — ^hotels, 
whitewashed  villas,  cafes,  lodging-houses,  and  a  casino.  The 
cliffs  rise  from  the  sea-shore  to  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  and  are 
hollowed  into  numerous  recesses  and  caverns,  into  which  the 
ocean  waves  are  constantly  working  their  destructive  way  on  the 
chalk  of  which  the  cliffs  are  composed.  The  natural  beauties  of 
these  rugged  cliffs  have  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the 
fashionaole  decorator,  who  has  introduced  garden-seats,  parapets, 
and  imitative  rustic  bridges  here  and  there,  mixing  up  tnese 
romantic  scenes  with  modem  adornments. 

The  Villa  Eugdnie,  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  family, 
though  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  of  the  town,  is  but  a  modest 
mansion — ^a  simimer  retreat  for  a  limited  suite,  without  any  pom- 
pous pretensions.  It  is  built  of  bright  light-red  bricks  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  sitiuited  in  a  hollow  below  the  cliffs,  and  has 
a  park  and  some  wood-land  attached  to  it.  Attention  has  been 
imid  to  the  convenience  of  visitors  in  the  paths  and  tracks  on  the 
cliffs  and  about  the  town,  though  with  some  sacrifice  to  taste,  by 
the  extreme  artificiality  and  modem  appearance  of  the  winding 
paths  and  imitative  rusticity  that  has  been  plentifully  introduced ; 
out  this  is  almost  inevitably  the  case  wherever  romantic  scenery 
becomes  a  fashionable  resort.  From  the  top  of  the  cliffs  exten- 
sive views  are  obtaine<l,  in  one  direction  along  the  French  coast, 
in  another  to  St  Sebastian  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  and  in 
front  over  the  ever-vaiying  aspect  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
bathing  is  very  convenient,  so  that  ladies  are  enabled  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure,  the  smooth  sand  and  sheltered  coves  offering  at 
once  safety  and  retirement.  The  retirement,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sought,  as  the  sexes  bathe  together,  conse- 
quently a  bathing  costume  has  been  invented.  There  is  an 
English  Protestant  church,  built  in  1860  ;  and  the  railway  from 
Bayonne  to  Irun  in  Spain  has  a  branch  to  Biarritz.  The  roads 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  scenery  they 
pass  tlirough  is  extremely  picturesqiie. 

BIDEFORD,  Devonshire  [E.  C.,  vol.  i.  cols.  1080-81],  a 
mmiicipal  borough,  market-town,  sea-port,  and  a  station  on  the 
Bidefonl  Extension  of  the  North  Devon  Railway,  240  miles 
from  London  by  the  Great  Western  or  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  parish  in 
1861  was  5742,  a  decrease  of  33  since  1851.  The  govemment  is 
in  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses Bideford  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  16  members, 
with  the  Mayor  as  chairman.  Bideford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 17  parishes  and  townships,  \vith  an  area  of  62,944  acres,  and 
a  papulation  of  17,742  in  1861. 

The  town  is  lieautifully  situated,  clean  and  healthy,  and  is  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  as  a  summer  watering-place.  It  has  a  good 
trade,  and  the  streets  and  houses  have  been  much  improved. 
The  parish  church,  St.  Mary,  having  become  unsafe,  was  taken 
down,  except  the  tower,  and  a  new  one  built  on  the  site  in  1864. 
The  new  building,  designe<l  by  Mr.  Ashwoilh  of  Exeter,  is  Tlurd 
Pointed  in  style,  like  the  old  chimili,  the  tower  of  which  has  been 
restored.  It  consists  of  nave  and  cliancel  with  aisles,  vestry,  and 
2  porclies  ;  is  constructed  of  local  stone,  with  Forest  of  Dean  and 
Batli  stone  dressings  ;  and  will  seat  1150  persons.  A  lai^e  and 
handsome  new  Congi^gational  chapel  was  built  in  1859  ;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  enlarged  and  improved  in 
1865.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  neat,  Elizabetlum  building  of  recent 
date.  The  old  bridge  of  24  arches,  the  favourite  promenade  of 
the  townspeople,  was  widened  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  over  4000/. 

Tlie  manuiactures  ai'e  chiefly  those  belonging  to  a  sea-port 
town.  Silk  weaving,  once  of  considerable  importance,  has  passed 
away,  as  have  also  the  cotton  and  wool  manufactures.  Ship- 
building, rope-making,  and  sail-making,  employ  many  hands. 
In  1865  a  lai^  steam  saw-mill  was  established.  Coarse  potteiy 
is  made  in  the  neighljourhood.  There  are  tanneries,  malt-nouses, 
and  a  noted  brewery,  the  excellence  of  the  ale  being  attributed  to 
a  mineral  spring  which  furnishes  the  water.  Anthracite  is  ob- 
tained in  tlie  vicinity,  and  a  mineral  ])aint  is  prepared  from 
deposits  found  here  for  use  in  the  royal  dock-yards.  The  trade  is 
chiefiy  coasting ;  Welsh  coal,  lime-stone,  and  timljer  are  leading 
commodities.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bidefoixl,  133  sailing-vessels  of 
the  aggregate  bumen  of  11,491  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866 
were — coastwise,  inwards,  684  sailing-vessels  of  32,239  tons,  and 
106  steam-vessols  of  9799  tons ;  outwards,  76  sailing-vessels  of 
4123  tons,  and  101  steam-vessels  of  8041  tons — ^all  British. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  14  sailing-vessels  of  4,473 
tons,  outwards,  1  sailing-vessel  of  413  tons — all  British.    JExom 
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and  to  foreign  iwrte — inwanljsi,  2  British  sailing- vesi^els  of  314 
tons,  and  2  foreign  of  543  tons  ;  outwards  none.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Bideford  in  tlie  year  1866  was  3369/., 
a  decrease  of  41 1/.  from  1865.  Of  the  decrease,  350/.  was  owing  to 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  tmil)er,  but  there  was  also  a  falling-oflF 
in  tea  and  coffee,  whilst  there  was  an  inci'ease  on  wine  and  spirits. 
The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  the  year 
1866,  was  296/.,  an  increase  of  143/. 

BILSTON,  Staffordshire,  a  market  town  in  the  chapelry  and 
township  of  Bilston,  and  parish  of  Wolveriiampton,  and  a 
member  of  the  parliamentaiy  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  from 
which  town  it  is  2|  miles  S.  E.  [E.  C,  vol.  i.  cols.  1086-7.] 
Bilston  is  a  station  on  the  Dudley  Wolverhampton  and  Bir- 
mingham branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  the  Etting- 
shall  station  of  the  London  and  North  Westem  Railway  is  near 
the  town,  and  the  West  Midland  runs  through  it.  It  is  thus 
put  into  ready  commtmication  by  railway  with  every  jmrt  of  the 
kingdom;  and  it  is  well  furnished  with  canal  accommodation. 
Tlie  popidation  of  the  township  was  24,364  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  837  since  1851.  The  chapelry  of  Bilston  is  di>aded  into  the 
ecclesiastical  districts  of  St.  Leonard,  7457  inhabitants  in  1861 ; 
St.  Luke,  4902  inhabitants;  and  St.  Maiy,  9040  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  in  a  local  lx>ard,  the  Bilston 
TowTiship  Commissioners.  For  sanitary  purposes  Bilston  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  13  members. 

Bilston  is  one  of  the  characteristic  towns  of  the  "Black 
Country,"  enveloped  by  day  in  smoke  fi-om  the  numberless 
chimneys  of  its  vast  factories  and  fiuiiaces,  and  the  district  for 
miles  aroimd  lit  up  at  night  by  the  flames  from  the  smelting 
works.  It  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  town,  but  its  manu- 
factures are  ver\'  varied.  Its  staple  tmdes  are  iron,  coal,  and 
stone  obtained  from  the  mines  and  quames  of  the  surrounding 
coimtrj'.  Cutlei's'  grinding  stones  ot  a  high  quality  are  wiought 
here,  and  a  fine  orange  coloured  sand  is  obtained  which  is  in 
n;reat  request  for  castings.  Tlie  leading  manufacture  is  of 
japanned  and  painted  ii-on  goods,  as  coal  vases,  tiiiys,  waiters 
and  tea-caddies,  of  which  last  above  2000  a  week  are  niadc  here; 
they  are  of  a  lower  quality  than  those  made  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  largelv  exported  to  South  America,  S])ain,  Russia,  and 
Nonvay.  ^ic  jai>anning,  varnishing,  and  polishing  are  mostly 
perfonned  by  M'omen  and  girls,  the  i>ainting  fbinls,  flowei-s,  antl 
the  like),  by  girls  of  from  10  to  1 5  yeai*s  ol  age.  They  work 
for  the  most  part  in  large  and  well  ventilated  reoms,  but  their 
wages  are  small,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  recent  Factories 
Act  their  working  houi-s  were  long.  Other  fancy  iron  and  tin 
goods  are  extensively  made.  Of  lieavier  articles,  boilers,  iron 
boats,  chains,  weighing-macliines,  j^re^sses  and  hunlles,  are  made 
in  large  quantities;  also  screws,  bag-locks,  gun-locks,  kev», 
bridle-bits,  and  ^vire.  Tliere  are  besides  galvanizing  works, 
brass-foundries,  bell-foimdries,  rope-yards,  and  malt-houses. 

The  town  is  well-lighted,  and  has  a  good  water  supply ;  but  it 
has  suffered  severely  on  each  occasion  of  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  and  much  of  the  miscliief  was  attributed  to  the  im- 
perfect drainage  and  to  the  neglect  of  many  obvious  sanitaiy 
arrangements.  Much  general  imi>rovement  has  in  this  resjx^ct 
been  effected  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  1858  an  extensive 
and  costly  system  of  sewerace  was  earned  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tne  town  suiTeyor,  Mr.  T.  R.  Lofthouse.  A  new  ceme- 
tery has  since  been  laid  out  a  short  distance  from  the  town  on 
the  Wolverhampton  Road.  Besides  the  Gothic  mortimry  chapels, 
it  contains  the  Etberidge  Memorial,  an  ornamental  stnicture 
near  the  centre  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  fonu  of  an  Eleanor 
Cross,  with  well-carved  emblematic  ligun^s  and  effigy  by  Mr.  T. 
Earp.  Baths  and  washhouses  on  a  lai-ge  scale,  and  of  an  oiiia- 
mental  character,  have  also  l)een  erected  frem  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Ashpitel  and  Whichcord.  Bilston  has  not  many  hand- 
some new  public  buildings  to  boast  of.  Of  the  three  cliurches, 
one,  St  Luke's,  Market-street,  is  of  recent  erection  and  of  some 
architectural  character.  It  is  First  Pointed  in  style ;  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  tower  and  spire ;  has  600  sittings,  of 
whidi  400  are  free,  and  cost  5000/.  Tlie  new  Congregational 
cliapel  erected  in  1864  is  also  a  handsome  structure.  There  are 
liesides  a  Roman  Catholic  chureh;  4  Wesleyan  Methodist,  3 
Primitive  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  and  one  or  two  Welsh  chai)els. 
St,  Leonard's  Schools,  erected  in  1858,  is  a  lai-ge  and  handsome 
building,  and  provides  a  lecture  room  capable  of  accommodating 
an  audience  ot  1000.  St.  Mary's  Schools  are  likewise  new  and 
convenient.  The  Cholera  Orphan  School,  noticed  in  the  original 
article,  lias  been  converted  into  a  chapel.  There  are  news  rooms, 
a  library,  temperance  hall,  and  other  recent  buildings,  rather 
useful  than  ornamental  in  character. 


BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  aiicl  i»ar- 
liamentary  borough,  lies  opposite  Liverpool  on  the  left  l>ank  ol 
the  Mersey  and  near  its  mouth.     [E.  C.,  vol.  i.  coin.  1C)69-1K\ 
It  is  connected  with  the  general  railway  svstem  hy  means  of  th. 
Birkenhead  and  Clieshire   Railway.   *  The  population    of    Xh 
cha]:)elry  in  1861  was  36,212,  an  increase  of  11,927  since  1851. 
By  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  112,  Birkenhead  was  in    1861 
erected  into  a  parliamentary  boi-ough,  and  empowered  to  elect ; 
memlier  to  rei)resent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons — one  of  tli« 
seats    vacated    by   the    disfitinchisement   of   the    lx)rouglis    of 
Sudbury  and  St.  Albans  being  appropriated  for  the  ptirjwpe. 
The  i>arliamentary  Iwrough  includes,  l)esides  the  cbapeliy  oi 
Birkenhead,  the  townships  of  Claughton^Oxton,  Trauniere,  am] 
part  of  Higher  Bebington.     Tlie  ^wpulation  of  the  imrliamen- 
tary  boroiigli  in  1861  was  51,649;  the  estimated  population  in 
1866  was  60,604.     The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  7160, 
Tlie  number  of  electore  on  the  register  was  4563,  of  whom  2rK>> 
were  returned  as  l)elonging  to  the  working  classes.     The  nunilier 
of  male  oc-cupiers  of  Yiouses  in  1866  was  8870;   the  nnml>^r 
rated  to  the  poor  was  8835.     Tlie  gross  aimual  i-ental   wa> 
299,244^.;  the  rateable  value  269,55 H.    Though  a  parliamentarr. 
Birkenhead  is  not  a  municipal  borough ;  the  government  of  th*- 
town  is  in  a  boanl  called  the  Birkenhead  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners.    Birkenhead  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  9  parishes  an«l 
townshii>s,  with  an  area  of  23,852  acres,  and  a  population  in  lS€t\ 
of  61,420.     The  Union  Workhouse  at  Higher  Tranmere,  erecte<l 
in  1863,  at  a  cost  of  13,000/.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Lay- 
land,  is  a  cheerful  looking  Tudor  building,  of  brick  with  re<i 
sandstone  dressings.      It  stands  within  grounds  of  nearly   12 
acres,  and  is  fitted  with  all  needful  appliances,  for  400  inmat^^s. 

Birkenhead  has  gi*own  uj)  to  its  present  magnitude  entirelT 
within  the  present  century:  its  gi-eat  increase  has  indee<l 
occurred  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  (1801)  it  had  but  110  inhabitant*.  In  2<^ 
years  the  number  had  not  doubled  (it  was  only  200  in  1821).  In 
20  yeai-s  more  there  were  somewhat  over  8000  inhabitants 
(8223  in  1841);  while  in  another  20  years  the  numWr  haJ 
increased  to  more  than  36,000,  and  is  now  considerably  over 
40,000.  This  surprising  increase  has  arisen,  as  every  one  know?, 
from  the  estaldisJiment  of  ship-building  and  other  works,  an«l 
the  construction  of  a  \a»t  system  of  docks.  The  rise  of  Birken- 
head, in  fact,  dates  from  1824,  when  the  late  Mr.  Laird,  an  irrni 
ship-builder  at  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
ship-building  yard  there,  purchased,  at  a  veiy  low  price,  a  largr 
piece  of  ground  l>y  the  shore  and  the  l>ordei*s  of  Wallasev  Pool, 
a  large  swampy  tract  fonned  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  W'alla.'***} 
river.  His  practised  eye  saM'  the  capabilities  of  the  Pool ;  In 
largely  extended  his  land  purchases,  and  took  counsel  of  eminent 
engineei*s  as  to  the  piwticability  and  cost  of  converting  the  iwhA 
into  a  gi'eat  dock.  But  the  coi-pomtion  of  Liverjiool  regaixkVt 
the  movement  with  su.Hpicion.  With  the  increase  of  the  shij>- 
building  and  other  works,  the  tiny  village  was  growing  fast  into  a 
town,  and  if  docks  of  this  magnitude  were  to  be  constructed,  thougli 
there  might  be  no  danger  of  the  town  becoming  a  rival  of  Liver- 
lK)ol,  the  docks  might  draw  away  a  portion  of  the  business  frou) 
those  of  Liver})ool,  iiiteifere  more  or  less  with  its  warehousin 
arningi'iiientj*,  and  eventually  alfect  its  prodigious  commerce. 
The  land  about  Wallasey  P(K)1  was  therefore  purc'hased  by  the 
coin vorat ion,  and  the  most  strenuous  o])position  ofl'ered  to  the 
Bill  for  constnicting  the  docks.  An  Act  was  at  length  obtained 
eiiiiMjwering  their  constniction,  and  othei*s  followed  conferring 
additional  jwiwei-s  on  the  dock  trustees.  Tlie  fii-st  stone  of  the 
docks  was  laid  in  1844,  and  in  April  1847,  the  first  section  of 
them  was  formally  opened.  In  the  original  article  the  pro»'ress 
of  the  docks  was  imced  for  some  years  later.  There  have  l>eeii 
disputes  and  hindrances  since,  arising  from  the  actual  or  sup]X)8ed 
collision  of  interests,  but  in  1858  the  docks,  with  all  the  riglitp 
conferred  by  the  various  acts,  were  purchased  by  and  transferred 
to  the  Mei-sey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the  docks  and 
connected  works  at  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  are  now  regarded 
as  parts  of  one  gi-eat  system. 

The  towTi  is  not  only  modem,  but  built  according  to  a  plan 
laid  down  when  its  greatness  was  only  fore-shadowed.  The 
streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  room  l)eing  left  for  their  extension  country-wards. 
Alwut  60  miles  of  streets  are  laid  out,  and  for  the  most  part 
paved  and  built  along.  The  chief  street-feature  is  Hamilton 
Square,  which  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  7  acres,  and  is  lined 
with  large  and  lofty  stone-fronted  residences.  The  Workmen's 
Houses  fonu  a  noticeable  feature  of  a  different  kind.  These 
houses  form  large  blocks,  and  wear  a  solid  and  comfortable 
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aspect.  Tliey  aie  let  out  in  fiats,  but  the  occupiers  of  the  flats 
are  separately  assessed,  and  possess  the  right  to  vote  in  parish 
and  parliamentary  elections.  The  noble  market,  one  of  the 
finest  yet  built  in  a  country  town,  is  noticed  in  the  original 
article.  Of  the  public  bmldingB,  the  first  in  rank  is  the  General 
Post  Ofiice  in  Market-street,  a  large  semi-classic  structure  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  others  include  the  Town  Hall  in  Hamilton- 
street,  and  a  County  Court-house  in  Pilgrim-street.  Of  tlie  many 
new  buildings  we  may  notice  the  Free  Public  Library,  erected 
in  1864,  in  Hamilton-sti'eet.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  building 
of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  Italian  in  style ;  has  convenient 
reading-rooms,  and  affords  accommodation  for  300  persons,  and 
above  40,000  vols.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Fisher.  The 
Workmen's  Hall,  in  the  Claughton  Road,  is  a  large  Italian 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  and 
opened  Aug.  3,  1865,  as  a  workmen's  club-house  on  a  very  com- 
plete scale.  Besides  the  dining,  coffee,  smoking,  and  reading- 
rooms  and  offices,  it  has  a  laige  room  for  meetings  and  concerts, 
capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of  1000,  with  an  orchestra 
of  100  performers.  The  Music  Hall  in  the  Claughton  Road  was 
built  by  the  Birkenhead  Philharmonic  Societv  in  1862,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  It  is  112  feet  bv  52;  has  a  ereat 
hall,  very  richly  decorated,  for  an  audience  of  600  and  a  mige 
orchestra ;  and  a  lower  hall  for  lectures  and  readings  with  400 
seats.  The  Birkenhead  Theatre  Royal,  Ai^le-street,  opened  in 
1864,  is  a  convenient  and  well-fitted  building,  but  has  little 
external  architectural  character. 

In  all,  Birkenhead  has  6  churches  of  the  establishment,  2 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  4  Weslejran  Methodist,  3  Congre- 
gational, 2  United  Presbyterian,  Friends',  Baptist,  Primitive 
and  United  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  besides  two  or 
three  for  Welsh  congregations.  The  churches  are,  of  course,  all  of 
recent  date.  Of  those  erected  since  the  original  article  was  pub- 
lished, the  most  noteworthy  is  perhaps  St.  Paul's  Working- 
Men's  church,  Market-street,  a  large  Second  Pointed  building, 
erected  in  1863,  and  towards  the  endowment  of  which  Mr. 
Brassey  was  a  liberal  contributor.  The  most  recent  is  St.  Peter's, 
Park-road,  erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
with  700  sittings,  all  free.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  built  in  1862  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  is  a  French  Gothic  edifice  of  some 
richness  internally,  but  as  yet  only  in  part  completed.  It  has 
1000  sittings.  The  Congregational  church,  in  the  Oxton  Road, 
erected  in  1858  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Cole,  of  Birkenhead, 
is  a  Gothic  building  with  a  chancel,  tower,  and  tall  spire ;  is 
constructed  of  Stourton  stone  ;  will  accommodate  about  600 
persons,  and  has  a  school-room  in  the  basement.  A  Baptist 
chapel,  also  designed  bv  Mr.  Cole,  was  opened  in  the  same  year 
in  Grange-lane.  Its  chief  external  feature  is  a  lofty  tetrastyle 
Doric  portico.  It  has  700  sittings  ;  beneath  it  is  a  room  for  600 
children ;  the  cost  was  about  4500/.  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian 
church,  erected  in  1860,  in  Jackson-street,  is  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  Second  Pointed  period,  with  nave  and  aisles,  and  an 
engaged  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  It  has  600 
sittings.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hay  of  Liverpool.  A 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  b^  the  same  architects  aiid  some- 
what similar  in  style,  was  built  in  1864  in  Laird-street.  Birken- 
head has  numerous  schools,  and  of  all  kinds.  As  differing 
somewhat  from  the  ordinaiy  schools,  the  Albert  Memorial  Indus- 
trial Schools  majr  be  specially  noticed.  They  were  erected  in 
1866  in  Corporation-road,  near  St.  James's  church  and  the  Dock 
Cottages,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Jackson,  M.P.,  who  made  them  over 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  town.  They  form  a  large  and  attractive 
block  of  brick  buildings,  of  a  modified  Italian  style,  the  surface 
being  varied  by  bands  and  voussoirs  of  black  and  coloured 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  a  carved  tympanum  over  the 
principal  doorway.  They  are  intended  for  the  very  poor,  and 
have  not  only  hxge  and  amply  furnished  school-rooms,  but  aJso 
work-rooms,  Mtcnens  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of 
the  girls,  dormitories,  isolated  sick  wards,  baths,  ample  play- 
grounds and  all  requisite  appliances.  The  cost  without  the  site, 
which  w^as  also  given  bv  Mr.  Jackson,  was  about  8000^  The 
architect  was  Mr.  D.  Walker.  A  large  Roman  Catholic  school, 
of  a  somewhat  severely  monastic  type  of  Gothic,  and  intended 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  more  complete  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
was  erected  in  1865  in  Park-street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Kirby.  A  Roman  Catholic  convent  Italian  in  style,  was  erected 
in  1863.  Birkenhead  has  a  School  of  Art,  but  it  has  been  less 
flourishing  than  could  be  desired. 

Birkenhead  Park  has  an  area  of  190  acres,  and  not  220  as 
before  stated,  and  of  these  70  acres  are  laid  out  in  building  plots. 
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But  the  park  has  been  very  picturesquely  laid  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Kemp  in  lakes  and  broad  lawns,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Near  the  chief  entrance  is  the  Birkenhead  Borough  Hospital, 
built  and  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  J.  Laird,  M.P.  The 
front,  towards  Conway-street,  presents  a  pleasing  Italian  eleva- 
tion of  brick  and  Stourton  stone ;  whilst  the  body  of  the  building 
has  been  planned  and  fitted  with  the  greatest  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Scott. 
In  1864,  a  spacious  new  cemetery  was  formed  on  Fl^brick 
Hill.  The  mortuary  chapels  designed  by  Messrs.  Lucy  and  Littler, 
of  Birkenhead,  in  the  JP'irst  Pointed  style,  are  connected  by  a 
corridor,  and  exliibit  some  novelty  in  their  arrangements.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  J.  Kemp.  Birkenhead  has  a  toler- 
ably hu^e  supply  of  water  from  the  Wirral  and  tlie  Balls  Pond 
Road  Water  W  orks  ;  but  it  appearing  insufficient  for  the  rapidly 
growins  reauirements  of  the  town,  measures  were,  in  1867, 
adopted  unaer  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  for  obtaining 
an  additional  supply  from  borings  in  the  vicinity  of  Flavbrick 
HiU. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  formation  of  the  docks ;  here  we  may 
add  a  bri^  account  of  tHem.  The  dock  estate  comprises  an 
area  of  nearly  500  acres,  of  which  168  acres  have  been  appro- 
priated as  water-space,  and  330  acres  as  land  for  warehouses  and 
other  buildings,  ^uavs,  yards,  and  storage-grounds.  The  quays 
exceed  10  miles  m  length.  The  eastern  or  Great  Float  has  a 
water  area  of  59  acres,  and  1{  mile  of  quays.  The  entrance  to 
it  from  the  river  is  by  what  are  called  the  Northern  Entrances, 
three  in  number ;  one,  having  a  width  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  at 
high  tide  of  30  feet,  is  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  the  largest 
size,  whilst  the  otners,  respectively  50  and  30  feet  wide,  are 
made  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  lesser  burden.  These  entrances 
open  into  an  Intermediate  or  Half-tide  dock  of  7^  acres,  from 
which  again  there  is  a  triple  passage  into  the  Great  "Float.  The 
Northern  Entrances,  the  Hundred  Feet  Lock,  and  the  Interme- 
diate Dock,  were  opened  with  some  ceremony  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  June  21,  1866.  From  the  Great  Float,  a  passage  100  feet 
wide  opens  into  the  Western  Float,  which  has  a  water  area  of 
52  acres  and  2^  miles  of  quays.  From  it  branch  basins  con- 
nected ynih.  great  manufacturing  establishments.  From  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  Great  Float,  a  passage  leads  to  the 
Egerton  Dock,  which  has  a  water  area  of  3  acres  and  half  a  mile 
of  quays.  This  again  is  connected  by  a  corresponding  passage 
with  the  Morpeth  Dock,  which  has  a  water  area  of  11  acres,  from 
which  two  passages  lead  from  the  Morpeth  Basin,  of  7  acres 
water  area :  the  three  having  above  1^  mUe  of  quays.  From 
the  Great  Float  branch  out  smaller  slips,  known  as  the  West- 
minster, Egremont,  and  Stanley  Docks,  and  long  gravinc;  docks. 
Between  the  northern  entrances  and  the  Morpeth  Dock  is  the 
Great  Low-water  Basin,  with  a  water  area  of  14  acres  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  quays.  Connected  with  the  Great 
Float  are  extensive  goods  depots,  and  by  a  very  complete  arrange- 
ment of  railways,  tiie  lines  are  carried  along  the  docks,  and 
afford  everywhere  ready  access  and  sample  working  room.  The 
weak  point  in  the  dock  system  has  been  the  insufficiency  of 
wfuehouses ;  but  large  piles  have  been  lately  erected,  and  omers 
are  in  progress  or  projected.  The  general  arrangements  are  very 
complete.  The  entrance  gates  and  bridges  are  opened,  and  the 
cranes  and  lifts  worked,  bjr  the  most  improved  hydraulic  machi- 
nery, and  this  machinery  is  extended  throughout  the  warehouses. 
The  entire  amount  expended  on  the  docks  has  been  over  four 
millions.  .North  of  the  basins,  a  large  space  is  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing establishments.  At  the  Low-water  Basin  is  a  landing- 
stage  1000  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  at  which  vessels  can  load 
and  unload  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Another  landing-stage  at 
Woodside  Ferry,  800  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and  connected 
with  two  iron  bridges,  is  devoted  to  the  passenger  traffic  with 
Liverpool. 

In  its  commerce  Birkenhead  is  a  dei)endency  of  Liveipool, 
and  there  is  no  registry  therefore  of  its  shipping,  or  return  of  the 
customs'  duties,  apart  from  those  of  that  port  Its  docks  receive 
ships  of  all  classes ;  the  fuU  development  of  its  distinct  trade 
lies  in  the  future.  Grain,  salt,  coal,  timber,  and  ^uano  are 
among  its  leading  commodities,  and  it  has  become  m  a  great 
measure  the  dep6t  of  the  Indian  cotton  trade.  The  manufacturing 
works  are  few,  but  on  an  immense  scale.  At  Messrs.  Laird's 
iron  ship-building  yard  from  3000  to  4000  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  Britannia  and  other  yards  are  on  a  scale  of 
corresponding  majmitude.  North  of  the  town  are  great  iron 
smeltmg  works.  There  are  also  paint  manufactories,  breweries, 
&c.  At  Flaybrick  Hill  are  very  extensive  quarries  of  an  excel- 
lent building  stone.     With  reference  to  tne  position  of  the 
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labouring  clashes,  it  was  stated  in  the  Electoral  Returns  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1866,  that  "  In  Birkenhead  there  are  no  works 
of  any  consequence  in  which  men  are  employed  in  manufacture 
except  highly  skilled  and  well  paid  artincers,  with  wages  from 
40«.  to  608.  a  week.  Rents  are  stated  to  be  ezceptionally  high, 
involving  the  necessity  of  operatives  unskilled  and  laoourers 
occupying  houses  in  common  of  a  rent  sufficiently  high  to  sive 
a  vote  to  one,  whereas  if,  rents  were  lower,  each  family  woula  be 
occupying  a  house  under  lOl" 

Birtenhead  is  connected  with  Liverpool  by  three  principal 
steam-ferries  :  Woodside  Ferry  on  the  north,  by  Morpetn  Basin, 
noticed  above  ;  Monk's  Ferry,  by  the  railway  station,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  south,  intended  primarily  for  railway  pas- 
sengers ;  and  Birkenhead  Ferry,  by  Tranmere  Pool,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  Monk's  Ferry. 

BIRALA..  TE.  C.  vol.  i  col.  1090.]  Mendoong-Men  (as  he  was 
called  before  nis  accession,  for  the  sovereign  has  no  name  during 
his  life,  but  is  simply  the  long,  or  as  he  styles  himself  in  edicts, 
&c.,  "  his  most  excellent  and  glorious  majesty,  lord  of  the  earth 
and  water,  &c.,  &c."),  after  his  accession  at  the  end  of  1852,  put 
an  end  to  all  hostilities  against  the  British.  He  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  peace,  and  sought,  not  without  beneficial 
results,  though  opposed  by  many  difficulties,  to  institute  good 
government  and  personal  security  among  his  subjects  ;  one 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  his  character  being  that  his  deposed 
predecessor  was  suffered  to  live,  though  yarded,  in  a  part  of  the 
fortified  city.  But  though  he  at  once  discontinued  the  war,  the 
new  king  refused  to  sign  a  treaty  recognising  the  British  annexa- 
tion. He,  however,  made  one  great  mistake.  He  wished  to 
revive  commerce,  and  for  that  purpose  became  himseK  a  trader, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  monopolist.  This  excited  much  discon- 
tent, which  was  increased  by  a  belief  that  he  intended  to  remove 
the  seat  of  covemment  to  a  new  town.  In  Sept.,  1866,  two  of 
his  sons  headed  an  insurrection  against  him.  confined  him  in  his 
palace,  put  to  death  their  uncle  who  was  the  heir  presumptive, 
and  seized  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Irawaddy.  One  of  these 
sons  assumed  the  supreme  power,  but  another  son  had  formed 
a  faction  against  him,  and  the  old  £ing,  taking  advantage  of  these 
divisions,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  European  sailors  and  a 
steam-boat  or  two,  not  only  recovered  his  liberty,  but  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  revolters  and  resuming  his  authority.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  during  the  whole  perioa  of  the  contest  the  Eng- 
lish agent,  some  EngHsh  residents,  and  aU  the  Christians,  were 
wholly  unmolested.  One  evil  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
was  the  intemiption  of  a  negotiation  with  CoL  (formerly  Major) 
Phayre  for  the  reduction  of  tne  frontier  customs'  duties  on  the 
part  of  Birma,  a  reduction  having  been  already  made  on  the 
British  side.  About  the  same  time  a  French  scientific  mission 
started  firom  Saigon  in  Cochin-China,  to  ascend  the  Cambodia 
river,  cross  Birma,  and  descend  the  Irawaddy  to  Rangoon. 

In  1855,  Colonel  Phayre,  who  had  been  made  the  governor  of 
Pegu,  was  placed  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  proceed  to  Amarapoora,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  treaty  of  commerce  and  free  intercourse,  in  which  the 
formal  cession  of  Pegu  would  not  be  required,  though  necessarily 
recognized.  Colonel  Phayre  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
trea^,  but  had  many  fiedr  promises.  In  the  intervaJ  there  were 
occasional  insurrections,  and  in  1866,  Colonel  Phayre  again 
visited  the  king,  pointii^  out  to  him  the  advanta^  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  the  mischief  he  was  doing  to  his  subjects  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cotton,  wood,  petroleum,  and  tea, 
but  was  forced  to  return  to  Rangoon  without  success,  the  king 
being  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  monopolies.  Of  the  earlier 
embassy,  Capt.  (now  Colonel)  H.  Yule  published  an  interesting 
account  in  1858.  He  found  the  old  temples  at  Paffdn  (or 
Paghun)  much  more  remarkable  than  had  been  supposed.  Tne 
architecture  is  peculiar,  bold  and  impressive,  with  a  quantity  of 
elaborate  caiying  executed  with  muen  artistic  feeling.  Of  one 
of  the  principal  temples.  Col.  Yule  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — "  This  remarkable  building,  with  a  general  resemblance 
in  character  to  the  other  ^;reat  temples,  has  some  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  felicities  of  its  own.  They  all  suggest,  but  this 
perhaps  above  them  all  su^sts,  strange  memones  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Southern  Catholic  Europe.  The  Ananda  is  in  plan  a 
square  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  to  the  side,  and  broken  on 
each  side  by  the  projection  of  large  gabl^  vestibules,  which 
convert  the  plan  into  a  perfect  Greek  cross.  These  vestibules 
are  somewhat  lower  than  the  square  mass  of  the  building,  which 
elevates  itself  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  in  two  tiers  of 
windows.  Above  this  nse  six  successively  dimiTiialn'ng  terraces, 
connected  by  curved  converging  roo&,  the  last  terrace  just  afford- 


ing breadth  for  the  spire  which  crowns  and  completes  the  edifice. 
The  lower  half  of  this  spire  is  the  bulging  mitre-like  pyraniid 
adapted  from  the  temples  of  India,  the  upper  half  is  tke  same 
moulded  taper  pinnacle  that  terminates  the  common  bell-^liaped 
pagodas  of  Pegu.  The  gilded  JUee  caps  the  whole  at  a  height  of 
168  feet  above  the  ground. 

"  The  building  internally  consists  of  two  concentric  and  lofty 
corridors,  communicating   by  passaees  for  light  opposite   the 
windows,  and  by  larger  openings  to  tne  four  porches.     Opposite 
each  of  these  latter,  and  receding  from  the  inner  corridor  towards 
the  centre  of  the  building,  is  a  cell  or  chamber  for  an  idoL     In 
each  this  idol  is  a  colossal  standing  figure  upwards  of  30  feet 
in  height.    They  vary  slightly  in  size  and  gesture,  but  aU  are  in 
attitudes  of  prayer,  preaching,  or  benediction.    Each   stand;?, 
facing  the  porch  and  entrance,  on  a  great  carved  lotus  pedestal, 
withm  rails,  like  the  chancel  rails  of  an  English  church.     There 
are  gates  to  each  of  these  chambers,  noble  frames  of  timber  rising 
to  a  neight  of  four  and  twenty  feet    The  frame  bars  are  nearly 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  richly  carved  on  the  surface  in  undeixnit 
foliage,  the  panels  are  of  lattice  work,  each  intersection  of  the 
lattice  marked  with  a  gilt  rosette.    The  lighting  of  these  image 
chambers  is  perhaps  the  most  sin^;ular  feature  of  the  whole.    The 
loftv  vault,  nearly  50  feet  high,  m  which  stands  the  idol  cano- 
pied by  a  valuice  of  gilt  metal  curiously  wrought,  reaches  up 
into  the  second  terrace  of  the  upper  stmcture,  and  a  window 
pierced  in  this  sends  a  light  from  rar  above  the  spectator's  head, 
and  from  an  unseen  source,  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
ipreat  gilded  image.    This  unexpected  and  partial  illumination 
m  the  dim  recesses  of  these  vaulted  corridors  produces  a  very 
powerful  and  strange  effect,  especially  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  front  light  through  the  great  doorway  is  entirely  subaued  by 
the  roofs  of  the  covered  approach  from  the  monastic  estabUsh- 
ments.    These  four  great  statues  represent  the  four  Buddhas  who 
have  appeared  in  the  present  World  Period,    llie  temple,  like 
the  other  great  temples  nere,  is  surrounded  by  a  s(|uare  enclosure 
wall  with  agate  in  each  face.    That  to  the  north  is  the  only  one 
in  repair.   Tnis  was  no  doubt  intended  as  the  principal  entrance, 
and  has  the  image  of  Qautama  placed  there,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  the  western  entrance  was  not  chosen  for  this  distinc- 
tion, as  it  is  directlv  in  sight  of  the  Tan  Kyee  hill  and  Pagoda  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawaddi,  where  Qautama  himseu  stood 
with  his  favourite  disciple  Ananda,  and  predicted  the  future 
building  and  greatness  of  the  city  of  Pagdn.    Perhaps  the  north 
was  chosen  as  being  the  direction  in  which  Qautama  first  walked 
after  the  moment  of  his  birth.    In  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  on 
the  western  side,  stands  cut  in  stone,  on  an  elevated  and  railed 
platform,  a  representation  of  the  impression  of  Qautama's  feet 
In  the  gfldlenes  or  corridors  running  round  the  building,  dis- 
posed in  niches  along  the  massive  walls  at  regular  distances 
apart,  are  numerous  images  of  Qautama,  and  sculptured  groups 
of  figures  illustrating  particular  events  of  his  life.    These  have 
been  covered  over  with  a  substance  resembling  thitsee  (black 
gum  resin^  and  vermilion.    The  strong  similarity  of  features 
and  style  in  these  sculptures  to  the  remains  found  in  Central 
India,  appears  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  the  work  of 
Indian  artists.    The  groups  and  single  figures  are  upwards  of 
1600  in  number.    The  outer  corridor  is  roofed  with  a  continuous 
flying  buttress,  or  half  pointed  arch  abutting  on  the  massive 
outer  walls.    The  inner  corridor  and  cells  are  pointed  vaults. 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Ananda  is  the  curved  slope 
given  to  the  roofs  both  of  the  porches  and  of  the  main  building, 
as  if  preserving  the  extrados  ot  the  arch  which  lies  beneath.    In 
all  the  other  temples  the  roofs  are  flat.    This,  with  the  massive 
gables  which  are  thus  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  porches,  and  the 
great  scrolls,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  at  the  wings  of  these  gables, 
probably  go  far  in  producing  tliat  association  with  the  churches 
of  southern  Europe  to  whi<3i  I  have  alluded.    Still  these  scrolls 
are  perfectly  Birman,  and  seem  identical  with  the  horn-like 
ornaments  which  are  so  characteristic  of   the  Birman  timber 
buildings.     Here  they  are  backed  ^another  unique  circumstance) 
by  lions  rising  gradatvm  along  eacn  limb  of  the  gable  or  pedi- 
ment.   The  windows  also  of  the  main  building,  standing  out 
from  the  wall  surface  with  their  effective  mouldings,  pilMters, 
and  canopies,  recall  the  views  of  some  of  the  great  Peninsular 
monasteries." 

The  capital,  Aniaramora,  was  comparatively  of  modem  date, 
having  been  founded  by  the  fourth  son  of  Alompra,  who  re- 
moved it  from  Ava,  and  took  possession  of  his  new  residence  in 
1783.  The  following  are  extracts  frx>m  CoL  Yule's  description 
of  it  :— 

"  The  city  stands  on  slightiy  elevated  ground,  which  in  the 
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flood  season  forms  a  long  peninsula  conunnnicating  with  the 
mainland  naturally  only  at  the  northern  end.  WaUed  embank- 
ments and  wooden  bridges,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  length, 
connect  this  peninsula  with  the  country  to  the  eastward;  south- 
ward, and  south-westwa^.  On  the  north-west  side  runs  a  wide 
creek  from  the  Irawaddi.  From  this,  however,  the  waters  of  the 
latter  now  retire  altogether  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  small  sup- 
ply which  is  foimd  at  that  time  in  the  channel  is  derived  from  a 
tributary  stream  flowing  down  from  the  fruitful  district  of 
Ma-de-ya.  The  city,  except  in  the  high  floods,  is  accessible  from 
the  present  main  stream  of  the  Irawaddi  only,  near  the  extremity 
of  the  western  suburb.  The  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
peninsula  are  defined  by  an  extensive  hollow,  which  from  July 
to  November  forms  a  chain  of  considerable  lakes,  filled  partly  by 
the  flood-waters  of  the  Myi-tng6  (or  *  Little  River'),  a  river  of 
very  considerable  size  and  very  contorted  channel,  which  issues 
from  the  mountainous  Shan  country  eastward  of  the  capital,  and 
joins  the  Irawaddi  close  to  Ava.  The  southern  lake  also  com- 
municates with  the  Irawaddi  directly  by  the  channel  which 
terminates  the  peninsula  to  the  westward.  The  city  proper  of 
Amarapoora  is  laid  out  four-square  at  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  bounded  by  a  defensive  wall  of  brick,  about  12 
or  13  feet  high,  with  a  battlemented  parapet.  The  wall  is 
partially  backed  by  an  earthen  rampart,  but  this  is  nowhere 
completed  to  any  useful  extent.  The  four  sides  are  each  a  little 
short  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  are  exactly  alike,  excepting  that  at 
the  north-west,  where  the  river  channel  comes  close  under  the 
walls,  the  angle  of  the  square  has  been  cut  off  obliquely.  Each 
side  has  3  gates,  and  from  11  to  13  bastions,  includmg  those 
through  which  the  gates  are  cut.  At  an  interval  of  about  100 
feet  from  the  walls,  a  ditch  nearly  80  feet  in  width  extends  alon^ 
the  east  and  west  sides,  the  greater  portion  of  the  north,  and 
about  half  the  south.  Tliis  ditch  is  from  16  to  18  feet  deep,  and 
has  both  escarp  and  counterscarp  of  brick.  It  contracts  to  a 
width  of  about  12  feet  at  the  gates,  and  plank  bridges  are  thrown 
across  it  A  battlemented  parapet  runs,  as  a  sort  of  faussebiaye, 
along  the  top  of  the  escarp,  and  some  of  the  gates  are  covered 
by  ineagre  barbicans  or  traverses,  similar  in  cluuucter  to  the  city 
wall.  The  material  of  all  these  works  is  indifferent  brickwork, 
built  with  mud  mortar,  excepting  the  gateways,  cmd  the  copings 
of  some  of  the  walls,  where  lime  is  used.  No  cannon  are  at 
present  mounted  on  any  of  the  bastions.  The  works  alto^ther 
m  the  hands  of  the  Birmese  would  probably  be  less  formidable 
than  a  respectable  stockade.  Within  these  defences  the  streets 
are  laid  out  parallel  to  the  four  waUs,  running  frt>m  gate  to  gate, 
and  cutting  up  the  city  into  rectangular  blocks.  The  pSace 
occupies  the  centre,  its  walls  being  laid  symmetrically  with  those 
of  the  city.  It  has  three  successive  inclosures.  Outside  of  all  is 
a  high  palisade  of  teak  posts,  and  about  40  feet  within  this  a 
brick  waU.  On  the  east  side,  in  which  the  public  entrance  Hes,  an 
esplanade  then  intervenes  of  about  140  yards  in  width,  succeeded 
by  a  second  brick  wall,  with  a  double  gateway.  I  do  not  know  the 
arrangements  on  the  other  sides  of  me  palace.  There  is  a  gate 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  sides,  but  that  to  the  eastward, 
or  front,  only  is  public.  Each  gate  and  side  of  the  palace  is 
under  the  chai^ge  of  an  officer  of  rank,  known  as  the  Commander 
of  the  North  Gate,  of  the  West  Gkite,  and  so  on.  Whenever  the 
king  eoes  on  land  or  water,  these  officers  are  supposed  to  be  in 
attendance  on  the  side  assimed  to  them,  for  the  king's  security. 
Entering  the  inner  brick  w^l  from  the  east,  you  find  yourself  m 
front  of  the  My^-ndn,  or  Earthen  Palace  (as  it  is  called  from 
having  a  clay  floor),  the  principal  Hall  of  Audience.  This  stands 
on  a  terrace  of  plastered  brickwork  some  260  feet  long  bv  10  or 
12  feet  high,  and  exhibits  to  the  front  a  central  triple  gable,  with 
colonnaded  wings  crowned  with  a  roof  in  two  stages,  after  the 
usual  Birmese  fashion,  the  whole  being  of  timber,  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  The  central  part  of  the  building  runs  back  to  the 
depth  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  is  the  throne. 
Just  over  the  throne,  and  so  placed,  to  the  best  of  Birman 
ability,  as  to  occupy  the  exact  centre  of  the  palace  and  of  the 
city,  rises,  in  eight  diminishing  stages,  a  graceful  phya-sath  or 
wooden  spire,  similar  to  those  often  attached  to  monastic  build- 
ings, and  crowned  with  the  gilded  htee,  an  honour  which  royalty 
alone  partctkes  with  ecclesiastical  sanctity.  This  spire  has  also 
been  gilt,  but  it  is  sadly  tarnished,  and  has  lost  all  orilliance  of 
effect.  Behind  this  principal  structure  are  smaller  audience 
chambers,  the  office  of  the  Atw^n-woons  (or  Household  Coun- 
cillors), called  the  Bya-deit,  &c.  All  these  are  timber  buildings, 
roofed  in  diminishing  stages,  and  more  or  less  carved  and  ^t  m 
the  usual  style  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  very  inferior  to 
them  in  richness  of  workmanship.    The  private  apeoianents  are 


to  the  westward,  where  a  series  of  carved  and  gilded  gables  roofed 
with  glittering  zinc  plates  is  visible  over  the  walls.    There  are 
only  one  or  two  brick  buildings  of  any  prominence  within  the 
palace  precincts.     The  most  conspicuous  is  a  square  tower,  said 
to  have  been  erected  as  a  treasury  by  King  Tharawadi,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  gilt  pavilion,  which  serves  as  a 
belvedere,  where  the  king  occasionally  amuses  himself  at  even- 
tide with  his  spy-glass.   The  powder  magazine  is  still  maintained 
within  the  palace  walls,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  explosion 
in  Tharawadi's  time,  which  is  sometimes  said  first  to  have 
decidedly  unhinged  that  prince's  miud.     It  stands  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  outer  yard.    In  the  area  which  stretches 
before  the  Hall  of  Audience  are  several  detached  buildings.    A 
little  to  the  north  is  the  '  palace '  or  state  apartment  of  the  Lord 
White  Elephant,  with  his  nighness's  humbler  every-day  residence 
in  rear.    To  the  south  are  sheds  for  the  vulgar  henl  of  the  same 
species,  and  brick  godowns,  in  which  the  state  carriages  and 
golden  litters  (the  latter  massive  and  gorgeous  in  great  variety  of 
aesign)  are  stowed  away.    Temporary  buildings,  used  as  barracks 
and  gunsheds,  run  along  the  wall." 

•  t...... 

"  In  the  esplanade  between  the  two  walls  of  the  palace 
inclosure  there  are  not  many  buildings.  The  principal  is  the 
Hlwot-dau,  or  royal  council  house,  where  the  ministers  (Woon- 
gyis  and  Woondouks)  daily  assemble.  This  is  a  large  open 
pavilion  of  timber,  handsomely  painted  and  adom^  with 
gilding,  standing  near  the  gate,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  inner  palace  wall.  Immediately  within  this  wall, 
and  communicating  over  it  with  the  Hlwot-dau,  is  another  con- 
siderable building,  richly  gilt  all  over.  This  contains  a  throne, 
and  is  intended  for  the  king's  occupancy  when  he  tliinks  proper 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Hlwotniau.  This,  however,  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  does.  One  of  the  Woondouks  remains  in  attend- 
ance all  night  at  the  Hlwot-dau  to  receive  anv  orders  that  may 
arrive  from  the  palace.  Beside  the  Hlwot-dau  the  esplanade 
contains  large  sheds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  attendants  and 
horses  of  tne  councillors,  a  square  edifice  representing  the 
depository  of  a  tooth  of  Qautama,  which  in  ancient  times  was 
preserved  within  the  royal  precincts,  and  a  high  tower  from 
which  the  watches  are  struck  m  alternate  strokes  on  the  big  bell 
and  big  drum.  The  remoter  comers  of  the  esplanade  are  occu- 
pied by  the  king's  workshops.  A  little  on  one  side  of  the 
approach  between  the  two  walls  lies  a  singular  and  enormous 
piece  of  ordnance,  wluch  was  brought  from  Aracan  on  the  con- 
q^uest  of  that  country  in  the  last  century.  In  construction  it  is 
similar  to  the  great  bombard  called  Mons  Meg  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  being  formed  of  longitudinal  iron  bars,  girt  round  with 
massive  iron  hoops,  and  all  welded  imperfectly  together.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  unwieldy  machine  is  28  feet  9  inches,  and 
its  external  diameter  at  the  breech  2  feet  7  inches,  but  the  calibre 
is  only  11^  inches.  A  smaller  piece  of  like  construction  lies 
beside  it.  Issuing  from  the  eastern  gate,  immediately  beyond 
the  palace  palisade  on  the  right  hand,  stands  the  Yoom-dau,  or 
Royal  Courthouse  for  the  city.  This  is  a  raised  and  open 
pavilion  of  plain  substantial  timber.  In  it  the  Myo-Woons,  or 
governors  of  the  city,  of  whom  there  are  two  at  Amarapoora,  hold 
their  daily  courts.  Here  also  the  king's  orders  as  affecting  the 
city  are  published  (being  also,  if  necessary,  announced  throughout 
the  town  by  beat  of  drum),  and  here  the  princes  take  their  seats 
on  important  occasions,  such  as  the  departure  of  an  army  on  the 
commencement  of  war,  when  the  troops  are  paraded  before  the 

Yoom." 

.  ....... 

''  Behind  the  Tara-yoom  is  the  public  jail.  Like  the  common 
buildings  of  the  town,  it  is  only  a  cluster  of  mud-hut«  in  a 
bamboo  inclosure.  The  prisoners,  however,  are  at  night  made 
fast  in  the  stocks,  or  rather  to  a  long  bamboo.  They  receive  no 
public  sustenance,  and  those  who  have  no  friends  or  means  must 
starve,  or  depend  on  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring  residents. 
Even  those  wlio  have  friends  have  to  bribe  the  jailers  to  obtain 
access  for  supplies  of  food.  Deaths  by  starvation  and  cruelty 
are  said  to  be  frequent  in  this  place.  The  present  king  has 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  fed,  and  fancies  his  orders  are  obeyed, 
but  they  are  not 

"  The  streets  are  very  wide,  and  in  dry  weather  are  tolerably 
clean.  They  are  always  free  from  the  closeness  and  offensive 
smells  of  most  Indian  towns.  There  are,  however,  no  public 
arrangements  or  regulations  for  street  cleaning,  and  the  dogs 
are  the  only  scavengers.  Tliere  is  no  attempt  at  drainage, 
an  improvement  which  might  very  easily  be  effected.  In 
wet  weather,  consequently,  tlie  streets  are  deep  in  mire,  and 
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some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  citjr  ore  absolutely  swamped.  The 
city  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  civil  broils  of  1852,  when  the 
whole,  excepting  the  palace,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Large 
unoccupied  spaces  still  exist  within  the  walls,  and  the  population 
is  nowhere  aense.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses  are  mere 
bamboo  cottages,  slightly  raised  from  the  groimd  on  posts. 
Along  all  the  chief  streets,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
house-front  on  each  side,  runs  a  line  of  posts  and  neat  lattice- 
hurdles,  or  palings,  which  are  kept  white-washed.  The  posts  are 
crowned  witli  plants  in  flower-pots,  and  between  the  house  and 
the  palings  there  is  often  a  few  flowering  shru})s.  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  Yaja-mat,  or  King's  Fence,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
put  up  wherever  the  king  is  likely  to  pass,  in  OKler  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  encroaching  on  him  disrespectfully.  Indeed 
they  are  expected  not  even  to  stare  at  him,  for  in  Birma  the 
right  of  a  cat  to  look  at  a  king  is  not  well  established.  This 
lattice-fence  gives  a  tidy  appearance  to  the  streets,  but  concealing 
the  shops  and  their  contents  (always  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  curiosity  in  a  foreign  city)  it  destroys  all  picturesque 
vanety ;  and  gives  the  town  an  aspect  of  monotony  and  depopu- 
lation. Even  on  days  of  public  spectacle,  as  when  the  Mission 
passed  in  procession  to  the  court,  excepting  at  the  cross  roads, 
where  denser  masses  fathered,  the  spectators  were  confined  to  the 
spaces  behind  these  lattice  palings.  But  for  our  commanding 
position  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  we  should,  from  this  cause, 
and  from  the  intense  silence  that  prevailed,  scarcely  have  been 
aware  of  the  number  of  eyes  directed  on  us.  At  the  gates  of  the 
city  are  open  timber  guard-houses.  The  gateway  is  merely,  as  it 
were,  a  bastion  cut  through  and  slightly  ornamented  in  rude 
plaster  mouldings.  These  gateway  bastions  are  likewise  white- 
washed, forming  a  break  in  the  monotonous  brick  colour  of  the 
rest  of  the  wall.  The  gates  are  not  arched  over,  but  are  sur- 
rounded by  pavilions,  such  as  one  sees  in  pictures  of  Chinese 
towns.  These  pavilions  are  triple-roofed  over  the  central  or 
main  gates,  and  double  over  the  others ;  smaller  pavilions  shade 
the  bastions.  The  passages  of  the  most  frequented  gates  are 
£avouiite  stations  for  the  stalls  of  petty  traders.  Sandals  of  qR 
kinds,  wooden  combs,  and  cheap  lacquered  ware,  are  the  staple 
articles,  with  the  addition  of  all  sorts  of  small  wares,  such  as  pm- 
boxes,  copper  spoons,  scissors,  little  pictures,  ear-tubes  of  coloured 
glass  ana  metal,  steatite  pencils,  strike  lights,  &c.  Booths  for 
similar  goods  are  ranged  against  the  comers  of  the  palace  paU- 
sades,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  the  palace  is  the  principal  mart  for 
the  stationers,  who  deal  in  the  para-beiks  (or  olack  books)  and 
steatite  pencils,  which  form  the  only  ordinary  writing  materials 
of  the  Birmese  in  their  common  transactions.  The  houses  of  the 
princes,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  other  dignitaries,  generally 
occupy  the  areas  witliin  the  blocks  into  which  the  rectangular 
streets  divide  the  town.  The  best,  such  as  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  are  extensive  and  elevated  timber  structures,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  monasteries,  but  in  plainer  style,  with  double  and 
triple  roofs  (allowed  only  to  the  royal  fainily),  boarded  or 
covered  with  small  s^ate-like  tiles." 

The  population  of  the  town  was  estimated  at  90,000,  exclusive 
of  a  western  suburb,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  more  closely 
crowded  than  in  the  city.  Tliis  town  so  recently  described  is 
now  a  ruin  and  a  desert.  Some  superstitious  dread  of  ill-fortune 
attending  the  residence,  induced  the  king  to  found  another  city, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  residences  of  Eastern  despots, 
all  the  inhabitants  had  to  remove.  The  last  to  remove  were  the 
Chinese,  who,  having  built  a  pagoda  in  one  of  the  quarters,  and 
established  distilleries  from  the  palm-tree  sugar,  refused  to  obey 
the  king's  orders,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  by  force. 
Mendoong-Men  is  naturally  mild;  he  would  not  resort  to 
extremes;  so  when  the  armed  force  proceeded  to  enforce  his 
commands,  finding  the  streets  barricaded,  he  ordered  them  to 
desist,  and  to  leave  them  to  their  choice.  He  then  caused  a 
canal  to  be  dug  through  their  district,  which,  by  obstructing 
their  intercourse,  added  to  the  attractions  which  the  commerce  of 
the  new  city  offered,  would  be  sure  gradually  to  bring  about 
the  removal.  A  part  of  the  site  is  now  used  for  the  culture 
of  indigo. 

The  new  city  is  named  Mandalay,  and  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  by  land  from  the  old  one,  but  higher  up  the  river, 
which  from  its  windings  interposes  a  wide  interval  by  water, 
and  a  treeless  sandy  plain,  formerly  a  rice-ground,  intervenes 
between  the  two  towns  on  the  land.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  which  is  backed  by  a  mountainous  country,  to  which  in 
case  of  necessity  the  monarch  might  retreat.  It  is  formed  in 
three  lai^e  divisions.    Ia  the  centre  is  a  great  square,  closed  with 


gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  high  palisade,  and  flanked 
by  towers.  Within  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  palaces,  with  their 
courts,  gardens,  and  ponds ;  each  one  belonging  to  some  member 
of  the  Toyal  family.  In  the  centre  is  a  tall  spiral  tower,  which 
marks  the  residence  of  the  king;  here  he  holds  his  court  of 
justice,  and  here  is  the  place  of  conference  with  the  ministers. 
W  ithin  these  royal  precincts  no  parasol  (the  mark  of  dignity) 
may  enter  except  the  king's,  which  is  white,  a  colour  appro- 
priated to  himself  alone.  A  second  sc^uare  surrounds  thig^ 
closed  and  fortified  in  like  manner,  wherem  dwell  the  officers  of 
state,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  soldiers.  The  third 
division  surrounds  the  second,  it  is  not  enclosed  by  any  wall, 
but  has  a  restricted  limit,  and  constitutes  the  lalx)uring  town. 
It  already  numbers  a  large  population,  among  which  are  many 
forei^ers,  and  the  streets  present  a  busy  scene.  The  people  of 
Mampoor  and  the  southern  countries  are  the  chief  workmen, 
and  are  said  to  be  clever  and  ingenious ;  the  Armenians  are  the 
chief  bankers,  and  the  capitalists  who  work  the  petroleum  pitr^ ; 
Siam  furnishes  the  actors,  the  theatre  being  the  great  attraction 
for  the  Birmese ;  the  Chinese  are  the  shop-keepers,  with  a  well 
furnished  bazaar,  and  have  erected  here  their  distilleries ;  and  a 
Frenchman  has  established  here  a  manufactory  of  arms.  Dr. 
Adolf  Bastiat  {Reisen  in  Birma  in  den  Jaiiren  1861-2),  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  gives  the  Birmese  the 
character  of  not  being  addicted  to  labour,  but  admits  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  climate,  they  have  no 
inducement  beyond  fining  enough  for  their  simple  subsistence, 
the  payment  of  their  taxes,  and  their  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  priests. 

The  trade  with  China  is  carried  on  by  a  yearly  caravan,  which 
brings  silk,  velvet,  honey,  paper,  gold  leaf,  iron  utensils,  and 
dry  fruits ;  it  takes  back  cotton,  ivory,  precious  stones,  areca 
nuts,  Bengal  opium,  and  English  goods.  The  trade  with  British 
Birma  is  noticed  in  the  following  article. 

The  population  of  Birma  proper  is  estimated  now  at  not  more 
than  1,200,000;  and  the  Shan  States,  which  are  tributary  to 
Birma,  cmd  whose  subjection  seems  to  depend  on  their  dijstano; 
from  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  character  of  their  native 
governors,  will  not  raise  the  whole  above  3,000,000. 

BIRMA,  BRITISH.  In  1861  the  acquisitions  made  in  the 
wars  against  Birma,  of  Aracan,  Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu, 
were  united  and  formed  into  a  province  of  our  Indian  empire^ 
to  be  called  British  Birma.  The  province  thus  constituted  con- 
tains about  90,000  square  miles.  Aracan  now  forms  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Biay  of  Bengal,  and  including  Bassein,  extends  from 
16°  to  21°,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  60  miles  to  10  miles, 
A  range  of  mountains,  rugged  and  difficult  to  cross,  from  4OO0 
to  5000  feet  in  height,  runs  along  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side, 
and  separates  it  from  Birma  Proper  and  Pegu.  A  military  road 
has  been  carried  across  from  about  the  latitude  of  Prome.  From 
Padoung  to  Toungoop  there  are  other  passes.  The  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  is  flat,  and  is  watered  by  many  small 
streams,  but  the  only  river  of  consequence  is  the  Koladyn, 


y  several  orancnes,  on  one  ol  wmcn  is  situated  Rangoon, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  at  the  mouth  of  another  is  the 
port  of  Bassein,  formerly  Nigrois.  A  range  of  hiUs  runs  from 
north  to  south,  but  the  land  in  general  is  alluvial,  well  watered, 
though  hilly,  and  fertile.  The  Sittang  divides  it  from  Martabiin, 
which  is  separated  from  Uie  Shan  States  and  Tenasserim  by  the 
Saluen.  Tenasserim  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  Malay  ixiiiin- 
sula,  which  stretches  down  to  Singapore,  and  is  dividecl  from 
Siam  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  height. 
Previous  to  its  possession  by  the  British,  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  deemed  very  unhealthy,  but  it  has  not  proved  so ; 
and  it  has  prospered  beyond  any  other  portion  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  W  hen  the  territory  fell  under  our  dominion  the  popu- 
lation certainly  did  not  exceed  half  a  miUion.  At  the  census  of 
1859  it  was  918,781,  and  by  that  of  1861  it  had  been  increased 
to  1,960,223.  By  the  end  of  1864  it  was  not  less  tlian  2,200,CXX). 
This  rapid  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  immigration ;  the  greater 
portion  coming  from  Birma  proper,  but  also  many  from  diina, 
and  from  our  other  Indian  provinces.  Of  Birmese  it  was  esti- 
mated that  60,000  had  anived,  with  70,000  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  from  Hindustan,  and  at  least  10,000  Chinese. 
Europeans  do  not  number  much  above  6(X)0.  Commerce  and 
agriculture  had  also  flourished  in  a  not  less  remarkable  manner. 
In  otwithstanding  the  larger  number  of  home  consumers,  the 
exports  of  rice  from  Pegu  in  1861  amounted  to  1,775,000 
quarters,  and  07,970  loads  of  teak  timber  fit  for  ship-building 
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were  removed  from  the  dense  forests  in  which  Pegu  alK>unds, 
a  large  portion  being  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports 
and  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  6,400,000Z.  The  revenue 
reached  nearlv  a  million,  the  expenditure  being  somewliat  less, 
though  including  162,000Z.  for  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public 
wor£.  In  1864  the  quantity  of  teak  exported  was  26,000  loads, 
valued  at  140,0002. ;  this  was  a  great  falling  off,  in  1863  it  was 
87,767  loads,  valued  at  481,3262.;  of  rice  there  were  4,700,000  cwts. 
exported,  valued  at  1,775,000/. ;  of  cotton  there  were  6,000,(XX)lbs. 
exported,  but  the  cotton,  which  was  formerly  exported  from  all 
Birma  to  China  by  land,  is  coarse  and  of  short  staple,  and  is 
likely  to  be  neglected  now  the  American  cotton  is  again  in  the 
market ;  jade,  so  much  prized  by  the  Chinese  for  ornamentation, 
was  supplied  to  them  to  the  amount  of  68,00011)8.  The  chief 
imports  were  cotton  piece  goods  and  yam ;  silk,  raw  and  manu- 
facturecl,  of  which  they  take  more  than  100,000/.  in  value.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1864-5  was  above 
11,000,0002.;  the  revenue  was  over  1,000,0002.,  sufficient  to  defray 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  province,  civil  and  military.  Mucn 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  province  is  due  to  the  able  administra- 
tion of  Colonel  Phayre. 

In  October,  1867,  Colonel  Fytche  succeeded  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Birma,  which  was  ratihed  by  the 
Governor  (Jeneral  of  India  on  Nov.  26.  By  it  all  trade  is 
thrown  open,  subject  to  a  uniform  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  exports  and  imports,  except  petroleum,  timber  and  precious 
stones,  of  which  the  emperor  preserves  the  monopoly.  There  is 
also  provision  for  the  mutual  establishment  of  resident  officials 
in  the  two  territories,  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and  per- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  within  the 
British  territory  by  the  subjects  of  the  emperor. 

The  general  mcrease  of  population,  and  the  extension  of  trade, 
have  produced  their  effects  on  the  towns.  Rangoon  has  risen 
from  20,000  when  under  Birman  dominion,  to  61,138  inhabitants. 
Bassein,  from  a  village  to  a  town  with  a  population  of  26,500, 
and  Moulmein,  founded  by  ourselves  in  1826,  has  60,889  inhabi- 
tants ;  Akyab  also  has  increased  in  trade  and  population^  as  well 
as  the  other  four  ports  of  the  province. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  government  to  construct  a 
railway  rrom  Rangoon,  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Munuddy,  to 
Prome,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles.  A  trunk  road  is  being 
made,  and  the  work  might  be  utilized.  This  is  the  liighway  to 
the  frontier  at  Thyetmyo,  to  Mandalay,  Bhamo,  and  China.  For 
local  purposes  the  line  is  required,  and  it  would  pass  through 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  Pegu,  and  would  be  to 
Birma  and  China  what  the  East  Indian  line  is  to  the  Ganges 
and  North- West.  On  Jan.  13,  1868,  another  expedition  was 
dij^patched  from  Mandalay  to  explore  the  road  to  Yun-nan,  in 
south-western  China.  Tliis  is  said  to  be  the  old  caravan  route 
hy^  which  the  trade  of  south-western  China  has  reached  Pegu 
aihd  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  centuries. 

BIRMIIJGHAM,  Warwickshire.  FE.  C.  vol.  i.  cols.  1103-10.1 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Birmmgham  was  296,076  in  1861,  an  increase  of  63,235  since 
1851.  The  population  in  1868  is  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General  at  343,948,  an  increase  of  over  100,000  smce  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  59,060.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  14,997,  of 
whom  2883  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  but 
the  number  is  "  based  on  an  estimate,"  though  very  carefully  made, 
and  its  accuracy  has  been  questioned.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  57,623  ;  the  number  rated  to  the 
]:)oor  was  52,546  ;  the  tUscrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  resi- 
dence of  some  of  the  occupiers  not  being  of  sufficient  duration  to 
enable  them  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  and  to  the  frequent 
removal  of  tenants  in  the  houses  at  a  low  rental.  With  reference 
to  the  number  of  male  occupiers,  the  somewhat  cuiious  fact  is 
stated  that  in  1864,  the  name  of  every  occupier  in  Aston  was 
ascertained,  "  and  it  was  found  that  the  void  houses  and  those 
occupied  by  women  constitifted  about  one-fifth  and  a  half  of  the 
total,  and  the  numbers  given  in  the  return  have  been  calculated 
on  that  proportion  of  deduction."  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1867  was  1,189,4832. ;  the  rateable  value  was  966,3632.  By  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  Birmingham  will,  after  the  end  of  the 
present  parliament,  return  three  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  no  elector  is  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 
The  borough,  as  at  present  constituted,  comprises  the  parishes  of 
Binningham  and  Edgbaston,  and  a  portion  of  Aston.  The 
Boundary  Commissioners  recommend  an  addition  to  it  of  a 
further  portion  of  Aston,  with  about  30,000  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  the  Registrar-General's  estimates  for  the  present 


year,  would  make  the  population  of  the  extended  borough  about 
375,000.  The  municipaf  government  remains  as  stated  in  the 
original  article.  The  Birmingham  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
Birmingham  parish,  having  an  area  of  2660  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  212,621  in  1861.  The  Aston  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
5  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  31,273  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  100,522. 

The  site,  area,  and  physical  condition  of  Birmingham  were 
sufficiently  described  in  the  original  article  ;  but  a  town  which 
has  since  then  so  enormously  increased  in  population  must  have 
altered  in  many  respects.  The  appearance  of  the  borough  has 
been  much  changed,  the  entire  aspect  of  the  suburbs  has  been 
transformed.  The  erection  of  new  houses  on  sites  previously 
open,  and  houses  of  a  better  description  in  place  of  old  ones 
pulled  down,  has  been  extensive  and  continuous,  both  within 
the  borough  boundaries  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  yet  the 
population  necessarily  goes  on  increasing  in  density.  From  the 
report  of  the  borough  surveyor  it  appears  that  during  1867  there 
were  erected  in  Birmingham  1221  nouses,  6  churches,  5  chapels, 
4  schools,  32  shops,  20  warehouses,  10  manufactories,  33  work- 
shops, 1  flour-mill,  1  bank,  1  masonic  hall,  1  club-house,  5  bake- 
houses, 1  slaughter-house,  4  sheds,  25  stables,  8  coach-houses ; 
and  that  30  existing  buildings  were  added  to  or  altered.  This 
was  a  larger  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  schools  than  in 
the  previous  year,  but  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  (1221  to  1289,  the  highest  number  of  dwelling-houses 
erected  in  a  year  being  1500  in  1863).  The  density  of  population, 
or  number  oi  persons  to  an  acre,  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  1866  at  42*9,  in  1867  at  44.  "  Biimincham,'^  wrote 
Dr.  Farr  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  ^'is  one  of  the  healthiest 
sites  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  rendered  insalubrious  by  bad  local 
arrangements.^'  But  it  compares  favourably  even  in  this  respect 
with  almost  every  other  large  city  or  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom.  The  average  mortality,  as  returned  by  the  Resistrar- 
General,  for  the  past  three  years  (1865-7),  has  been  slightly  over 
24  to  eveiy  1000  persons  living.  This  is  a  considerable  improve 
ment  on  the  deatn  rate  of  the  years  1851-60,  which  was  25*20 
per  1000 ;  and  is  much  lower  than  that  of  such  towns  as  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin,  and  a  little  lower  than  even  London  and  Bristol.  Bir- 
mingham is  remarkable  as  having  had  comparative  immunity 
from  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  The  virulent  diseases 
from  which  it  has  suffered  most  of  late  years  have  been  small- 

Sox  and  diphtheria.  Fevera  are  confined  to  the  most  wretched 
istricts.  Phthisis  and  lung  diseases  g^enerally  are  prevalent,  and 
are  in  excess  among  the  male  population,  arising  no  doubt  from 
the  nature  of  the  occupations.  That  many  of  the  occupations, 
and  especially  those  of  the  workers  in  brass,  grinders,  and  some 
others,  are  inimical  to  health,  appears  but  too  certain ;  but 
it  is  equally  well  ascertained  that  much  may  be  effected  by  well- 
constructed,  well-arranged,  and  well-ventilated  workshops — and 
in  almost  every  new  workshop  in  Birmingham  these  are  treated 
as  essentials — and  by  cleanliness  and  temperance  in  the  work- 
men. Crowded  dwellings,  unhealthy  trades,  and  unwholesome 
workshops  are  but  too  common ;  and  where  the  population  is  most 
crowded  and  poorest,  the  drainage  and  water-supply  are  most 
inefficient.  But  now,  as  has  long  been  the  case, ''  intemperance 
is  the  bane  of  the  Birmingham  artisan/'  and  a  prolific  cause  of 
the  high  death-rate  of  the  population ;  another,  the  sources  of 
which  are  not  far  to  seek,  bemg,  according  to  Dr.  Heslop,  and  as 
is  shown  by  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  reports,  the  excessive  mor- 
tality among  children.  The  beautiful  suburb  of  Edgbaston,  with 
its  parks  and  botanical  gardens,  villas,  of  the  wealthy  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham,  and  broad  and  well-built  streets  and  ter- 
races, presents  an  exceptionally  low  rate  of  mortality,  fully 
bearing  out  the  assertion  of  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  locality. 
In  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  town,  it  may  rather  be 
said  that  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  since  the  original 
article  was  published,  and  that  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
there  is  commonlv  evinced  a  desire  for  architectural  character, 
than  that  there  fiave  been  many  great  buildings  constructed. 
The  first  place  among  the  new  buildings  must  perhaps  l)e 
assigned  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  of  which  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort,  Nov.  22, 
1855,  and  the  lecture  theatre  opened  by  Lord  Brougham  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Oct.  16,  1857. 
The  building  was  not  completed  according  to  the  original  design 
till  1866.  It  stands  by  the  Town  Hall,  and  is,  after  that  edifice, 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  building  in  Binningham.  The 
style  is  a  modified  Italian,  with  a  Corinthian  coloniuuie,  entabla- 
ture and  attic ;  it  is  constructed  of  Hollington  stone,  and  consiBts 
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of  a  centre  of  three  storeys,  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  wings 
of  two  storeys,  with  the  ends  rounded.  The  architect  of  the 
original  structure  was  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.  The  Institute  is  a 
very  valuable  establishment  It  comjJrises  a  general  department, 
which  includes  a  library,  reading-room,  and  lecture-rooms  ; 
museums  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  objects  of  natural  history 
in  their  applications  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  district ;  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science, 
in  which  not  only  is  there  systematic  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  physical  science,  but  also  in  modem  languages. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  Building  was  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  the  wings  in  1866,  not  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  architect,  but  of  a  local  firm,  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Ghamberudn.  One  wing  of  the  building  was  constructed 
for  a  Central  Free  Library,  part  of  an  important  scheme  adopted 
by  the  corooration  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  town  :  the  plan  includ- 
ing a  central  librarv  of  reference,  reading-rooms  and  gallery  of 
art,  and  four  brancn  libraries,  with  reading-rooms  attached,  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  The  exterior  of  the  Central  Free 
Libraiy  is  architecturally  a  portion  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Institute  building.  Entering  the  librai-y,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  and  stately  msht  of  stairs,  is  a  handsome 
semi-circular  room  60  feet  by  50,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
divided  by  columns  into  bays,  in  which  are  the  book  presses. 
Midway  is  a  gallery  which  gives  ac^»S8  to  the  upper  shelves. 
The  fittings  are  of  oak,  and  everything  is  of  the  best  description. 
The  books,  about  18,000  well-selected  volumes,  form  the  Free 
Reference  Libraiy.  Smaller  rooms  contain  special  collections  : 
one  room  is  set  apart  as  a  Shakspere  Memorial  Libraiy,  in  which 
are  arranged  all  the  obtainable  editions  of  Shakspere's  Works, 
and  the  works  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  or  which  were  sug- 
gested by  or  are  directly  associated  with  them  :  the  nucleus  of 
the  collection  being  the  books  used  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in 
preparing  his  editions  of  Shakspere,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Library.  The  other  wing  of  tne  Institute  building  is  occupied 
by  the  School  of  Art,  a  large,  well-managed,  and  very  successful 
institution.  Between  the  Institute  building  and  the  Town  Hall 
will  be  the  Albert  Memorial,  Foley's  statue  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, under  a  Gothic  canopy  designed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  Public  Office  in  Moor^treet  was  enlarged  in  1861,  and  again 
in  1866,  at  a  considerable  expense,  to  provide  new  assize  courts ; 
but  the  new  part  does  not  hannonize  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
A  new  wing  was  also  added  to  the  General  Hospital  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  building  has  since  been  further  enlarged  and  re- 
remodelled.  The  Exchange  is  a  laige  edifice  erected  in  1865, 
having  its  principal  front,  180  feet  long,  to  Stephenson-place,  and 
another  of  65  feet  to  New-street  The  building,  whicn  is  very 
lofty,  has  shops  in  the  basement,  and  a  mezzanine  storey  over, 
above  which  are  three  storeys  and  high-pitched  roofs  of  party- 
coloured  slates.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  facade  is  a  tower 
100  feet  high,  in  the  base  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Exchange.  A  vestibule  with  clustered  columns  leads  to  the 
Exchange,  a  handsome  room,  70  feet  by  40,  and  23  feet  high  ; 
and  by  it  are  spacious'  rooms  for  committees,  and  for  the 
Chamoer  of  Commerce.  Above  the  Exchange  is  a  lai^e  assem- 
bly room,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  lobbies  and  refreshment 
rooms ;  club-rooms,  dining-rooms,  rooms  for  meetings,  and  offices 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  buildinc.  In  style,  it  is  Gothic  of  a 
contmentel  type,  and  is  the  lai^st  ouilding  in  that  style  in  the 
town.    The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Holmes. 

Another  building  by  the  same  architect,  and  similar  in  its 
principles  of  treatment,  haying  shops  in  the  basement,  with  a 
mezzanine  storey  over,  and  three  storeys  containing  the  main 
rooms  above,  but  which  is  classical  in  character,  is  the  Masonic 
Hall  and  Club  Buildings,  New-street^  erected  in  1866.  The 
principal  room  is  the  great  banqueting  hall,  a  splendidly-fitted 
apartment,  71  feet  6  inches  by  40  feet,  and  30  feet  high,  with  a 
coved  and  panelled  ceiling,  borne  on  Corinthian  columns,  and  a 

rious  orchestra.  The  grand  lodge-room  is  of  nearly  equal 
ensions.  Besides  these  there  are  the  re^lia  and  prepanng- 
rooms,  club-rooms,  &c  The  Curzon  Exhibition  Hall  m  Suffolk- 
street,  also  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  is 
a  large  semi-Gothic  building,  119  feet  by  131  feet,  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  purposes  of  the  popidar  Birmingham  Dog  Show, 
but  which,  like  the  London  Agricultural  Hall,  is  let  for  various 
purposes.  The  exhibition  hall  is  108  feet  by  91  feet,  and  is  a 
light  and  well-ventilated  chamber ;  the  remaining  space  is  de- 
voted to  refreshment-rooms  and  offices.  The  ornament  is  re- 
served for  the  principal  front,  which  is  of  brick  relieved  with 
coloured  bands,  stone  string  courses  and  carvings.  The  Prince  of 


Wales'  Theatre,  Broad-street,  bmlt  in  1856  as  a  concert  hall,  and 
remodelled  in  1862  as  a  theatre,  is  a  well-arranged  btdlding  ;  the 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Cranston.  Two  or  three  concert-balls  hare 
been  added  to  those  already  existing.  The  Temperance  Hall, 
Temple-street,  erected  in  1858  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Y. 
Thomason,  has  a  pleasing  facade.  Renaissance  in  character,  and 
contains  a  well-proportioned  room  for  meetings  and  concert'*, 
capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of  800,  besides  the 
speakers  or  orchestra. 

The  Central  Railway  Station  in  New-street  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  recent  buildings,  in  the  Italian  style.  It  has  a  facade 
312  feet  long,  designed  by  Mr.  Levinck,  and,  lying  back  from 
the  street,  its  fine  proportions  are  well  displayed.  The  basement 
storey,  of  Derbysliire  stone,  is  a  series  of  rusticated  arcades, 
divided  by  Doric  pilasters ;  the  upper  storeys  are  of  brick  with 
rusticated  quoins,  the  whole  being  crowned  with  a  bold  comic* 
and  balustrade.  Part  of  it  is  occupied  sa  an  hotel,  the  rest  i- 
used  bv  the  railwav  companies.  As  it  is  the  central  station  for 
six  railways  and  the  traffic  is  enormous,  the  space  required  is  of 
course  very  great  The  arrival  and  departure  platforms  are 
covered  by  a  roof  of  iron  and  glass  1100  feet  long,  212  feet  wide, 
and  80  feet  high,  borne  on  45  massive  iron  columns  on  one  side, 
and  corresponding  piers  on  the  other.  The  roof  is  one  of  the 
widest  span  yet  constructed,  and  the  whole  is  considered  to  be  a 
remarkable  example  of  engineering  skill.  The  glass  in  the  roof 
weichs  115  tons  :  the  iron  over  1400  tons.  The  Snowhill  station 
is  bSso  a  fine  building  ;  the  main  external  feature  being  a  grand 
hoteL 

In  the  appearance  of  the  streets  very  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  not  only  by  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
already  noticed,  but  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  offices, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  of  a  very  superior  character.  Scarcely 
any  shop  is  now  built  without  some  attempt  being  made  to 
render  its  exterior  ornamental,  and  many  oi  them  are  really 
attractive  as  architectural  objects.  Severed  of  the  new  manu- 
factories have,  from  their  size  and  character  of  construction,  a 
very  striking  appearance.  Birmingham  has  also  increased  the 
number  of  its  puolic  statues,  though  the  atmosphere  is  not  the 
best  caLctQateci  for  this  class  of  ornament.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Mr.  P.  Hollins,  and  cast  at  Birmingham  by 
Messrs.  Elkington,  was  erected  at  the  top  of  New-street  in  1855. 
At  the  junction  of  Stephenson-place  with  New-street,  a  marble 
statue,  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Thomas  Attwood,  the  first  M.P.  for 
Birmingham  and  "the  Father  of  Political  Unions,*' was  erected  in 
1859.  Another  Birmingham  worthy,  Joseph  Stuiige,  is  comme- 
morated by  a  marble  statue  by  the  same  artist,  erected  in  1862, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Five  Ways.  This  is  much  admired  for  the 
likeness,  and  aims  at  being  something  more  than  a  mere  portrait 
statue,  having  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  life-size  groups  of 
Charity  feeding  the  poor  and  succouring  the  negro,  and  Peace 
with  her  proper  attributes,  whilst  at  their  feet  are  drinking  foun- 
tains. An  Albert  Memorial,  a  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
author  of  the  penny  postage  system,  and  another  of  James  Watt, 
will  shortly  be  added  to  the  number  of  public  statues.  Like 
other  great  towns,  Birmingham  has  had  several  drinking  foim- 
tains  erected  in  the  streets,  but  which  here,  as  in  other  places, 
are  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  useful  qualities  than  for 
their  lieauty. 

There  are  now  about  40  churches  of  the  establislmient  within 
the  boroxigh  boundaries.  A  few  of  those  added  since  the  date  of 
the  original  article  may  be  noticed  by  way  of  illustrating  their 
general  character.  St  Matthias,  Farm-street,  erected  in  1856 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pedley,  of  Birmingham,  is  of  brick  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Second  Pointed  in  style  ;  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  north  and  south  chapels  and  sacristy,  and 
has  1150  sittings,  of  which  740  are  free.  St.  Clement,  NechelPs- 
green,  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  a  broach  spire,  66  feet  high, 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave ;  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
with  large  wheel  windows  to  the  tmnsepts  ;  is  constructed  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  wilt  accommodate  850  persons, 
770  of  the  seats  being  free.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Cnatwin. 
Adjoining  the  church,  schools  for  500  children  were  at  the  same 
time  erected  of  a  corresponding  architectural  character.  St. 
Barnabas,  Ry land-street  North,  built  in  1860  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Bourne,  of  Dudley,  is  of  early  Second  Pointed  character,  and 
is  noteworthy  as  an  example  of  a  town  church  without  intercept- 
ing columns  ;  the  open  timber  roof  of  44  feet  span  being  borne 
by  the  walls.  The  west  front,  towards  the  street,  has  an  arcaded 
entrance,  and  a  large  5-light  window.  At  the  north-west  angle 
is  a  tower  with  an  octagonal  spire.  It  has  850  sittings,  8t 
James,  Handsworth,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Bourne,  is  a  very  care- 
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fully  finished  and  richly  decorated  church,  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
constructed  of  Hampstead  red  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
St.  Mary,  Aston  Brook,  is  a  memorial  church  erected  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Josiah  Robins,  from  the  desipis  of  Mr.  J.  Murray, 
of  Coventry.  It  is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  a  French 
type  ;  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  bands  and  dressings  of  blue 
bnck  and  Bath  stone ;  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  apsidal  chancel 
with  short  transepts,  and  tower  on  the  north-west,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  example  of  imitative  13th  century  work. 
iSt.  David,  Bissel-street,  is  a  cruciform  church  of  brick  with 
stone  tracery  and  dressings,  late  First  Pointed  in  style,  erected 
in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamoerlain.  It 
has  1000  sittings,  of  which  750  are  free.  St.  Mary,  Acock's 
Green,  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  tfeffries  and 
Pritchard,  is  a  carefully  finished  little  cruciform  church,  in  the 
prevalent  style  of  13tn  century  French  Gothic,  with  an  apsidal 
chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  160  feet  high  ;  it  will  accommo- 
date about  500  persons,  and  cost  40002.  Several  new  churches 
are  in  course  of  construction.  St.  Augustine,  in  Hagley-road, 
Edgbaston,  will  be  a  rather  elegant  cruciform  building  with  an 
apsidal  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  200  feet  high  :  it  will 
have  about  700  seats  ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  Chatwin.  St.  Nicho- 
las, in  St.  Stejjhen's  district,  will  have  600  seats.  It  is  being 
built  of  brick  with  Bath  stone  tracery  and  dressings  ;  is  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamber- 
lain. St.  Gabriel,  Bordesley-street,  and  one  or  two  more,  have 
been  commenced. 

The  dissenting  churches  and  chapels  are  now  nearly  100  in 
number,  and  some  of  the  more  recent  are  handsome  and  costly 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Edgbaston  Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  Francis-road,  Edgbaston,  was  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  one  of  the  most 
valued  ministers  of  the  body,  having  completed  the  50th  year 
of  his  ministry  in  Birmingham.  It  is  a  cruciform  jchurch,  with 
tower  and  spire  170  feet  hi^,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  constructed 
throughout  of  stone,  and  will  accommodate  1000  persons.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Y.  Thomason.  By  the  same  architect  was 
designed  the  Congregational  church  at  Acock's  Green,  erected 
in  1860.  This  is  a  smaller  building,  of  white  biick,  with  bands 
of  blue  and  red  brick,  and  traceiy  and  carvings  of  Bath  stone. 
It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  has  a  large  4-lignt  window  in  the 
west  gable,  and  a  parti-coloured  slate  spire  Wi  feet  high.  The 
Moseley  Congregational  church,  erected  in  1862,  has  1000  sittings. 
It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  is  built  of  red  brick  with  blue  and 
white  brick  in  bonds  and  patterns,  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
Mr.  E.  Holmes  was  the  architect.  A  new  Congr^ational  church 
was  completed  in  1863  in  Wheeler-street,  LozeUs,  Italian  in 
style,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  principal  front.  In  plan  it 
is  an  oblong,  with  semi-circular  ends,  and  provides  accommo- 
dation for  1500  persons.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Poultonand 
Woodman,  of  R^uling.  Another  Congregational  church  by  the 
same  architects,  but  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  at  Smallheath 
in  1867-8.  WycHffe  chapel,  erected  in  1861  by  a  Baptist  con- 
gr^tion  in  Bristol-road,  is  a  very  fiorid  example  of  Second 
Pointed  Gbthic,  but  treated  without  much  regard  to  precedent. 
It  is  constructed  of  Horton  blue  stone,  with  tracery  ana  dressings 
of  Bath  stone.  The  front  has  in  the  nave  gable  a  very  large 
6-light  window  with  elaborate  tracery,  in  that  of  the  aisle  an 
equally  elaborate  wheel  window ;  a  statue  of  Wycliffe  in  the 
arch  of  the  doorway,  and  at  the  side  a  square  tower  with  heavy 
angle  buttresses,  and  a  stone  spire  130  feet  hi^h.  The  chapel 
has  900  sittings.  Behind  it  are  schools  and  lecture-rooms  of 
parti-coloured  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  Mr.  J.  Cranston  was 
the  architect.  At  Aston  Park  the  same  architect  erected  a 
Baptist  chapel  in  1864.  of  red  brick  and  stone,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  with  a  tower  ana  spire  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  corridor.  The  chapel  has  750  seats,  and  adjoining  it  are 
schools  of  a  similar  architectural  character.  A  large  Gothic 
chapel  was  erected  in  St.  Martin's-street,  Islington,  in  1864,  for 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  70002.,  firom  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain.  One  at  Lozells,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  is  of  French  Second  Pointed  Gothic, 
of  coloured  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  with  a  good  deal  of  deco- 
rative work  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior,  and  having  the 
windows  filled  with  painted  glass.  At  the  north-west  angle  is 
a  tower  and  spire  130  feet  hicn.  Perhaps  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  dissentmg  chapels  is  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  erected 
in  Broad-street,  in  1861 ,  for  the  Unitarian  body,  in  place  of  the 
New  Meeting  House,  erected  after  the  Birmingham  riots  of 
1791,  and  of  which  Dr.  I^estley  was  the  minister.  The  church 
has  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  over  the  Birmingham  and 


Worcester  Canal,  and  is  supported  on  massive  arches,  which 
rest  on  the  sandstone  rock  on  each  side  of  the  water.  The 
church  is  166  feet  by  66,  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  north  transept,  with  open  timber  roofs,  has  western 
and  transept  galleries,  and  will  accommodate  800  persons.  The 
west  front  has  an  arcaded  entrance  porch,  with  granite  columns 
and  richly  carved  capitals  and  cusped  arches,  ana  over  it  a  large 
5-light  traceried  window.  On  one  side  of  the  porch  ia  an 
entrance  lobby,  and  on  the  other  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  150  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  are  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  who  executed  all  the  carvings. 
Behind  the  church  are  schools  for  400  children.  The  mural 
monument  to  Dr.  Priestley,  with  a  medallion  portrait,  and  an 
inscription  by  Dr.  Parr,  which  stood  in  the  New  Meeting,  has, 
with  some  other  interesting  monuments,  been  transferred  to 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Bate- 
man,  the  cost  15,000^.  On  the  opening  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  the  New  Meeting  was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Among  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  body  is 
a  large  brick  convent  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Ravenhurst, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  The  Jews'  synagc^e,  Blucher- 
street,  erected  in  1856,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Y,  Thomason, 
in  a  so-called  Byzantine  style,  presents  some  novelty  of  archi- 
tectural effect  The  new  Friends'  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1857,  on  the  site  of  the  old  meeting,  is  a  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial but  plain  building  of  red  brick  and  stone,  the  chief 
architectural  leature  being  tne  portico  in  the  front 

It  was  shown  in  the  original  article  that  Birmingham  was 
well  provided  with  schools  for  the  several  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  number  of  new  schools  has  fairly  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  Some  of  the  new  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  improvements  on  the  old  ones,  have  already  been 
noticed  incidentally.  Among  the  special  institutions  we  may 
mention  the  estabmhment  of  Sydenham  College,  a  very  com- 

glete  medical  school,  in  connection  with  the '  General  HospitaL 
pring  Hill  College,  founded  in  1838  for  the  education  of  young 
men  tor  the  ministiy  among  the  Con^gationalists,  was,  in 
November,  1856,  removed  to  a  new  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Moseley,  2  miles  west  of  the  town.  It  is  a  collegiate 
uothic  structure,  and  occupies  3  sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  the  front 
being  200  feet  and  the  sides  about  250  feet  long.  In  the  centre 
is  an  entrance-tower  78  feet  to  the  battlements,  with  an  angle 
turret  14  feet  higher.  The  building  includes,  besides  the  class- 
rooms, a  library  and  chapel,  Is^i^  dining-hall,  principal's  resi- 
dence, and  studies  and  dormitories  for  36  students.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  J.  James. 

The  Diocesan  Training  College  for  schoolmasters,  with  Middle 
Schools  attached,  now  occupies  a  lai^ge  and  convenient  building 
at  Saltley,  erected  in  the  early  Collegiate  style  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey. 

At  Saltley  also  is  a  spacious  reformatory  for  boys,  and  at 
Smethwick  one  for  girls.  The  new  National  and  other  pri- 
mary schools  are  very  numerous,  generally  well  fitt^,  and  in 
some  cases  pleasing  m  their  architecture.  An  Orphan  Indus- 
trial School  was  erected  in  1865  at  Erdington,  aoout  2  miles 
north-east  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  and  ornamental  red  brick 
building,  designed  by  Mr.  Botham,  has  accommodation  for  300 
children,  stanos  in  hu^e  grounds,  and  is  provided  with  all  requi- 
site appliances.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Mason. 

In  1862  a  Children's  Hospital  was  founded  in  Steelhouse-lane, 
and  has  proved  of  great  benefit  The  institution  includes  an 
indoor  hospital  with  20  beds,  and  a  ward  for  childrtm  having 
contagious  diseases ;  also  a  department  for  outdoor  patients.  In 
specicd  cases — ^averaging  about  100  a-year— children  are  visited 
at  thefr  own  homes.  As  the  best  illustration  of  the  amount  of 
suffering  relieved  by  the  hospitals  of  Birmingham,  we  add,  from 
the  *  R^urces  of  Birmingham,'  the  following  abstract  of  the 
reports  for  1865  of  the  4  principal  institutions  : — 

General  Hospital 
Queen's  Hoiroital  . 
Children's  Hospital    . 
General  Bi^ensary 

But,  besides  these,  Birmingham  possesses  one  of  the  laisest  and 
best  managed  Eye  Hospit^  in  the  kmgdom,  an  Ortnopoadic 
Hospital,  an  Ear  Infirmary,  an  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and 
other  special  institutions,  whilst  the  Union  Workhouse  has  no 
fewer  tnan  596  beds  for  various  classes  of  sick  inmates. 
Public  baths  have  been  erected  by  the  corporation,  in  addition 


In-patients 

Oat-patients 

.  2,064 

.  18,678 

.  1,151 

.  12,636 

.     612 

.    9,184 

*                 i 

.    6,769 
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to  those  previously  mentioned,  in  Woodcock-atreet,  in  1860, 
Mr.  E.  Holmes,  architect;  and  in  Northwood-street  in  1862, 
Mr.  W.  Martin,  architect. 

Three  public  parks  have  been  opened:  Adderley  Park,  at 
Saltley,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  is  a  large  triangular  piece  of 
grouna,  very  prettily  hdd  out,  which  was  presented  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  and  opened  with  considerable 
ceremony  in  August,  1856.  Calthorpe  Park,  Edgbaston,  lying 
between  the  Pershore-road  and  the  river  Rea,  was  presented  to 
the  town  by  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  inaugurated  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  June,  1857.  Aston  Hall  and  Park  are  noticed  in 
the  original  article  [col.  1110].  The  hall  was  for  some  years  the 
residence  of  James  Watt.  Ground  here  being  very  much  in 
request,  the  park  was  divided  for  building  on,  and  man^y-  streets 
of  small  houses  erected.  To  prevent  its  entire  destruction,  and, 
if  possible,  to  preserve  the  house  cmd  a  portion  of  the  park  for 
public  use,  a  park  company  was  formed,  and  contributions 
obtained  from  tne  public.  A  very  picturesque  fragment  of  about 
43  acres,  timbered  with  fine  old  trees,  was  thus  secured.  Aston 
People's  Park  was  inaugurated  by  the  Queen,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1858,  and  the  property  has  since  been  purchased  by  the 
corporation  and  dedicated  to  the  public  use.  The  house  is  fitted 
up  as  a  museum. 

The  General  Cemetery  at  Key  Hill,  which'  was  regarded  as 
especially  a  burial-place  for  dissenters,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land cemeteiy,  Icknield-street  East,  being  ^uite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  increased  population,  the  corporation, 
in  1861,  purchased  105  acres  of  land  at  Witton,  3^  miles  north  of 
the  town,  between  Aston  and  Erdington.  Here  ample  provision 
has  been  noiade  in  separate  cemeteries  for  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  grounds 
have  been  laid  out  and  planted  uncer  the  direction  of  Mr.  Till, 
the  borough  surveyor ;  the  chapels,  reception  rooms,  and  entrance 
lodges,  somewhat  superior  buildings  of  their  class,  are  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  constructed  in  stone  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  R.  Clarke  of  Nottingham.  In  all,  the  Borough  Cemetery 
has  cost  the  corporation  about  75,000/. 

The  Manufactures  of  Birmingham  have  greatly  increased,  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  tneir  character.  To  a 
great  extent  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  are  still  employed  in 
tiieir  homes,  or  in  the  shops  of  small  masters,  who  probably  com- 
menced their  career  as  ordinary  workmen.  But  "  the  tendency 
of  modem  times,  especially  dunng  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
to  the  absorption  oi  the  smaller  workshops  in  the  larger  factories 
carrying  on  a  variety  of  similar  trades."  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  add  on  good  authority  that,  "  whenever  the  business  has  over- 
grown its  early  home,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove  or  to  rebuild, 
a  better  class  of  building  is  invariablv  adopted.  The  warehouses, 
the  workshops,  and  the  offices  erected  dunns  the  last  few  years, 
all  show  not  onlv  great  attention  to  physiou  wants  and  sanitary 
laws,  but  generally  some  appreciation  of  ornament,  and  some  love 
of  art"  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  habits  of  the  people,  generally, 
have  changed  greatly  for  the  better  during  the  past  30  years. 
The  * buU-baitmg '  and  'cock-fighting'  of  60  years  ago,  have 
died  out ;  and  the  nimierous  railways  which  converge  in  Bir- 
mingham have  afforded  ready  and  cheap  facilities  for  the  masses 
of  the  working-classes  to  enjoy  a  holiday,  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
mountains  and  the  coast  of  Wales — advantages  unknown  even  to 
the  mass  of  the  middle  classes  60  years  ago."  These  extracts  are 
taken  from  a  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  Timmins,  on  'The 
Resources,  Products,  and  Industrial  Histoiy  of  Birmingham,' 

S8vo,  1866),  being  a  series  of  reports  drawn  up  by  the  Local 
ndustrial  Committee  of  the  British  Association  in  1865,  and  which 
affords  a  singularlv  complete  and,  as  written  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  several  trades,  trustworthy  survey  of  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  district.  We  shall  draw  Imgely 
on  it  in  the  following  summary. 

The  brass  trade  is  the  chief  local  industry,  the  brass  goods  of 
Birmingham,  in  some  of  their  many  forms,  being  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  At  least  400  tons  of  copper  are  consumed 
nere  weekly,  and  an  eq^ual  quantity  of  old  bnws  is  remelted  in 
the  various  branches  ot  the  trade,  and  upwards  of  11,000  tons  of 
metallic  zinc  are  annually  required  for  uniting  with  the  copper  to 
produce  brass.  The  brass  trades  include  the  making  of  yellow 
metal  sheathing ;  tube-making  ;  wire-making  ;  casting ;  stamp- 
ing; cabinet  and  general  brass-founding;  gas-fittings;  cock- 
making  and  plumbers  brass-founding ;  lamp-making ;  naval  and 
ordnance  works,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  a  rude  and  heavy  descrip- 
tion of  work,  while  others  require  great  manipulative  dexterity 
and  some  artistic  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  workmen,  and  very 
varied  qualifications  in  the  designers. 


But  while  the  brass  trade  takes  the  first  place,  guns  and 
jewellery  hold  a  scarcely  inferior  rank.  The  great  pecmiaritv  of 
the  gun  manufacture  is  the  variety  of  branches  into  whicL  it 
runs,  most  of  which  are  followed  as  distinct  trades.  The  chief 
are  "  stock,  Ijarrel,  lock,  furniture  and  odd-work  making  ;  and  for 
military  guns  there  are  in  addition,  bayonet,  sight,  and  rammer 
making."  In  all  there  are  required  for  the  sixty  odd  parts  which 
constitute  a  rifle,  over  600  distinct  processes.  As  in  the  other 
Birmingham  trades,  the  workmen  to  a  great  extent  carry  on  their 
several  branches  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  the  shops  of  small 
masters,  but  the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  the  work  in 
large  factories  has  for  some  time  been  increasing,  and  this  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
the  manufacture,  and  machinery  is  now  applied  to  eveiy  variety 
of  gun  where  the  quantity  required  is  large.  In  1865  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade  was  599  ;  the  number  of  hands  emploved  was  7340,  many 
of  whom  were  boys,  and  some  women — ^the  latter  being  chiefly 
employed  in  giving  the  final  polish  to  the  stocks.  Ab  a  rule  the 
workmen  are  highly  paid  and  fully  employed.  Strikes  are  very 
rare  among  them.  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  of 
operations  to  state  that  during  the  American  war  (1861-4)  Bir- 
mingham sent  733,403  militc^  guns  to  the  States — London 
during  the  same  period  sending  344,802.  Ab  another  illustration 
we  may  add  that  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  Crimean 
war,  one  Birmingham  contractor  established  saw-mills  in  Turin, 
and  there  converted  100,000  walnut  trees  for  gun-stocks,  each 
yielding  on  an  average  about  30  stocks.  We  are  hardly  surprised 
to  read  that  "  he  left  but  few  sound  trees  in  the  district  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  operations.^'  TOoodman,  '  Resources  of  Bir- 
mingham.') It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whilst  every  innprove- 
ment  in  guns  is  eagerly  sought  elsewhere,  the  n^^o  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  refuses  to  accept  any  but  the  old  bright-barrelled 
musket,  and  that  from  100,000  to  150,0(X)  are  annually  made  at 
Birmingham  for  his  especial  use.  Their  price  in  Birmingham  is 
now  about  Ss,  Qd.  each. 

^^  The  jewellery  trade  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant illustration  of  a  peculiarity  which  places  Birmingham  in 
favourable  contrast  with  every  other  large  town  and  centre  of 
industry  in  the  kingdom — ^namely,  the  great  number  of  small 
but  independent  manufacturera  it  supports.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  large  manufactories,  most  oi  the  articles  for  which  it  is 
noted  being  produced  in  shops  where  5  to  50  hands  are  employed. 
Probably  9  out  of  every  10  of  the  master  jewellers,  who  are  now 
carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account,  were  originally  work- 
men."— (Wright,  *  Resources,'  &c.)  Gi'eat  improvement  ha.% 
taken  place  in  the  jewellery  trade  of  Binningham.  In  the  best 
class  of  work  the  Birmingham  jeweller  is  now  imsurpassed  for 
finish,  and  in  the  commoner  kinds  unequalled  for  cheapness.  In 
all  there  are  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  about  60(> 
masters  and  7500  workmen.  The  weekly  consumption  of  gold  at 
Birmingham  in  making  jewellery  is  estimated  at  over  3000 
ounces ;  of  silver,  twice  mat  quantity ;  their  value  at  least  a 
million  annually  ;  the  precious  stones  and  their  imitations  used 
are  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  amount  of  duty 
collected  at  the  assay  office,  Binningham,  in  1865  was  ll,143l 
As  in  London,  the  trade  has  fixed  itself  in  a  special  quarter :  the 
Clerkenwell  of  Birmingham  bein^  the  district  of  St.  Paid's.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  back  the  site  was  almost  wholly  covered 
with  gardens,  yet  now  scarcely  a  workshop  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

The  manufacture  of  plated  ware,  once  an  important  branch  of 
Birmingham  industry,  nas  almost  entirely  passed  away  before 
the  advance  of  electro-plating.  It  was  in  Binningham,  in  the 
works  of  Messrs.  EUdngton,  that  this  beautiful  art  was  first 
brought  into  practical  operation,  and  its  capabilities  fully 
developed ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  to  it  Birmingham  owes, 
more  tnan  to  any  other  single  cause,  the  very  decided  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  tiie  artistic  character  o^  her  manufactures 
generally.  Every  department  of  electro-metallui^  is  now  car- 
ried on  nere  on  a  very  large  scale  ;  and  it  ia  here  only  that  the 
production  of  electro -deposit  statuary  has  been  successfuUy 
practised.  German  silver  and  Britannia  metal  goods  are  also 
laigcly  manufactured.  What  may  be  called  emphatically  the 
art  manufactures  of  Binningham  include,  besides  the  electro- 
plate works  and  the  higher  descriptions  of  jewellery,  the 
mediaeval  metal  work  in  its  various  applications,  and  stained 
and  painted  glass,  both  which  are  largely  produced  and  of 
unsurpassed  excellence,  design,  and  execution.  Coining  is 
another  specialty,  but  its  artistic  character  is  not  so  iemar£ible 
as  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  manufacture. 
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The  iron  trade  covers  a  wide  field.  The  heaviest  eastings  for 
Bteom-engines,  machinery,  and  buildings,  many  tons  in  weight, 
down  to  those  for  articles  of  a  few  pounds,  are  made,  and  ,thou- 
sands  of  tons  of  iron  are  annually  consumed  in  their  production. 
The  making  of  malleable  iron  castings  for  light  articles  of  com- 
plex form  has  grown  to  be  of  great  extent,  they  being  now  used 
in  nearly  aU  trades  where  formerly  only  wrought  iron  or  forged 
w^ork  was  employed.  Castings  for  harness  furniture,  cheap  gun- 
fittings  for  the  foreign  makers,  keys,  and  the  like,  are  made  in 
vast  quantities,  and  in  almost  incredible  varieties.  One  manu- 
facturer makes  nearly  3000  different  patterns  of  stirraps.  NaU 
making  is  carried  on  very  largely  ;  about  600  men,  and  as  many 
women  and  boys,  being  employed,  and  16,000  tons  of  iron  being 
annually  cut  into  nails.  Some  2000  different  kinds  are  made, 
machines  of  more  or  less  complexity  being  used  for  most  of  the 
kinds,  and  varying  in  speed  according  to  the  size  of  the  nails 
cut ;  but  Mr.  Martineau  ( '  Resources,'  p.  614)  mentions,  ''  as  an 
instance  of  marvellous  rapidity,  that  of  small  tacks  240  are  made 
in  a  minute ;  that  is  to  say,  the  strip  is  turned  over  and  pushed 
forwards  four  times  in  a  second.''  Screws  of  all  kinds  are  also 
extensively  made.  In  the  making  of  patent  iron  hinges  2500 
tons  of  iron  are  consumed  annually.  In  tiie  manufacture  of  fire- 
irons,  12  large  and  35  workinc  masters  are  engaged,  who  employ 
260  men,  26  women,  and  36  boys.  The  stove,  grate,  and  cast- 
iron  fender  trade  is  auite  a  distinct  and,  in  Birmingham,  com- 
paratively new  branch.  The  chief  master  in  this  line  having  in 
1855  been  driven  from  Sheffield  by  a  strike  of  his  men,  estab- 
lished himself  here,  and  other  Sheffield  manufacturers  followed 
his  example.  About  300  men  and  200  women  and  boys  are 
employed  in  the  trade.  Saws,  formerly  a  Sheffield  specialty, 
are  now  very  largely  made  here.  In  England  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  brass  bedsteads  is  nearly  confined  to  Birmingham  ; 
from  5000  to  6000  are  made  weeUy,  about  half  the  quantity 
being  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  from  2000  to  2500  persons  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  half  of  whom  are  boys  and  a  sixth 
women  and  girls.  Japanned  goods  generally  are  also  made  to  a 
very-  great  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  steam-engines  is  less  a  characteristic  trade 
of  Birmingham  than  formerlv,  but  is  still  extensively  carried  on. 
Railway  rolling  stock  is  also  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 
Marine  and  land  boilers,  mUl-^earing,  sugar-mills,  puUey-blocks, 
hydraulic  presses,  and  hydraulic  madbinery  genemly  axe  impor- 
tant brancnes  of  the  local  industir.  Though  sewing-machmes 
are  not  a  Birmincham  specialty,  above  100  are  on  the  average 
made  weekly,  and  Birmmgham  supplies  the  small  fittings  mr 
nearly  all  the  machines  xoade  in  !Ensland.  One  manufacturer 
alone  produces  about  three  tons  of  castings  weekly.  Bell 
founding  ranks  among  the  great  Birmingham  trades.  Heavy 
edge-tools  are  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Steel,  iron,  and  brass  wire  drawing,  and  the  making  of  wire 
into  the  innumerable  varieties  of  objects  into  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  wrought,  whether  by  hand,  or  by  machineiy,  are  very 
important  branches  of  the  local  industry.  The  extent  to  whicn 
the  simplest  articles  may  provide  employment  is  shown  in  the 
statement  that  in  preparing  the  materials  and  making  wire  bird- 
cages 1000  persons  are  employed,  and  from  400  to  500  in  making 
wire  dish-covers  in  Birmingham  alone  ;  that  1000  tons  of  wire 
are  required  annually  bv  upholsterers  for  chair  and  mattress 
springs,  and  500  tons  for  mstening  the  corks  of  soda-water 
bottles,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  wire>-Tope  and  also  of  hemp- 
rope,  the  two  in  some  instances  being  earned  on  under  the  same 
roof,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  two  in  combination,  are  among 
trades  which  have  recently  sprung  up  into  great  importance  in 
Birmingham.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire,  machinery  is 
almost  a  necessity,  but  it  is  now  employed  very  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  hempen  rope  also. 

Among  the  newer  traiaes  that  have  become  of  first-rate 
importance  is  that  of  galvanized-iron  ware.  Galvanized  roofing 
ana  galvanized  wire  are  produced  in  enormous  quantities,  gid- 
vani2ed  buckets  are  mad!e  by  tens  of  thousands  weekly,  and 
other  articles  on  a  proportionate  scale.  Enamelled-iron  wares 
are  also  very  largely  manufactured.  Wrought-iron  hollow 
wares,  as  kettles,  pans,  and  cooking  vessels  generally,  are  made 
in  still  larger  quantities. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  Birmingham  metal  trade  must  be 
mentioned  that  of  steel  pens,  Birmingham  being  the  great  seat  of 
the  manufacture,  and  producing  a  lai^r  qucmtity  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  together.  About  3000Z.  worth  are  made  here  weekly. 
Mr.  Timminshas  imderstated  its  actual  extent  in  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  Birmingham  steelpen  trade : — "  The  number  of  actual 
makers  of  steel  pens  is  12.    'The  number  of  men  employed,  360. 
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The  number  of  women  and  girls,  2050.  The  amount  of  horse- 
power employed  may  be  estimated  at  330,  including  say  50 
employed  in  out-work  rolling.  The  number  of  pens  made 
weekly,  98,000  gross.  The  quantity  of  steel  used  weekly,  9^  to 
10  tons.  The  value  of  pens  per  gross,  l^d.  to  Is, ;  and  of  barrel- 
pens,  from  7d,  to  12«.  per  ^ss  ;  some  of  the  lai^er  pens  being 
very  much  higher,  accordmg  to  their  size  and  finish."  The 
number  of  x>er8ons  here  named,  does  not  include  those  employed 
in  making  the  paper  boxes  and  other  accessories  of  the  trade. 
The  wages  of  the  girls  employed  in  steel-pen  making  varies  from 
3«.  6(2.  to  120.,  while  some  of  the  more  skilful  workwomen  make 
from  15«.  to  20«.  a  week.  Boys  earn  from  4$.  6<2.  to  6s. ,  and  more 
according  to  skill.  Men  from  Ids.  to  208.  ;  skilled  workmen 
from  308.  to  41.  or  5{.  The  hours  of  labour  are  52  to  57^  hours  ; 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  universal;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  workshops  and  workmen  satisfactory.  The  steel 
for  the  pens  is  made  at  Sheffield,  the  manufacture  of  steel  not 
having  nitherto  been  practised  at  Birmingham. 

Button  making  is  another  of  the  special  trades  of  the  town, 
though  of  less  compamtLve  importance  than  formerly.  In  no 
article  is  the  influence  of  fashion  more  capricious,  but  whether 
the  buttons  are  formed  of  metal,  silk,  cloth,  linen,  mother-of-pearl, 
vegetable  ivoiy,  horn  or  hoofs,  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
readily  adapts  himself  to  the  mode.  Still,  the  manufacture  is 
not  increasmg.  Only  in  the  article  of  porcelain  buttons  has  he 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  entirely  ;  but  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  trade  "the  foreigner"  is  securing  pre-eminence. 
Still,  however^  some  6  or  10  tons  of  'metal'  (copper  and  spelter 
mixed  in  varymg  proportions)  and  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  and 
tin,  2  tons  of  the  best  mother-of-pearl  shells  and  20  tons  of  the 
common  kinds,  and  16  tons  of  vegetable  ivory  nuts,  are  consumed 
weekly  in  Birxningham  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons ;  without 
speakmg  of  the  glass,  horn  or  hoof,  and  wooden  varieties,  or  those 
covered  with  silk  or  linen  ;  and  in  1864  one  house  consumed 
63,000  yards  of  cloth  and  34  tons  of  metal  in  making  linen  but- 
tons. The  number  of  persons  employed  in  button-making  in 
Birmingham  is  about  6000,  of  whom  at  least  two-thirds  are 
women  and  children. 

Pins,  which  used  to  be  the  stock  illustration  of  the  division  of 
labour,  are  now  struck  at  once  by  machinery,  though  the 
pointing  is  in  some  factories  still  done  by  hand.  The  machines 
for  maldng  and  pointing  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  a 
description  of  them  would  oe  out  of  place  here.  In  some  houses 
the  folding  of  the  paper  and  sticking  the  pins  into  it  when 
fluted  are  effected  by  machines.  Besides  common  pins,  hair-pins, 
hooks  and  eyes,  eyelets,  thimbles,  and  other  feminine  gear,  are 
made  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  same  factories.  In  all 
above  1000  hands  are  employed  in  this  trade.  Another  of  the 
more  remarkable  special  trades  is  the  manufacture  of  coffin  fumi- 
ture.  In  some  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among 
them,  but' for  a  sufficient  account  of  it  we  must  refer  to  the 
volume  so  often  cited.  About  150  hands  are  constantly  engaged 
in  it,  many  of  them  being  women  and  ^Is.  f^m  60  to  80 
tons  of  block-tin  are  consumed  annually  m  the  manufacture  of 
thepeculiar  coffin  ornaments  technically  known  as  "  coffin  lace." 

The  papier  mftch^  manufacture  is  a  specialty  for  which  Bir- 
minghion  has  long  been  famous,  and  is  still  unrivalled.  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  material  the  Birmingham  workman  is  unap- 

Sroached ;  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
ecorative  part  of  the  work.  Even  in  this  department  the  execu- 
tion is  almost  faultless,  what  is  wanting  being  a  truer  and  higher 
order  of  design.  About  1000  persons  are  employed  in  the  trade, 
somewhat  over  half  of  them  being  females. 

Glass  making  is  a  leading  manufeusture,  almost  all  the  best 
glass  in  the  English  market  being  made  in  this  district.  The 
manufacture  of  the  cheap  pressed  glass  has,  however,  passed 
awav  from  Birmingham  to  [Newcastle.  In  all,  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  Birmingham  employs  about  900  hands,  to  which  must 
be  added  those  employed  m  etching,  gilding,  embossing,  etc. — 
probably  about  half  as  many  more.  Though  not  one  of  the  main 
employments,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  not  to  mention  in  this 
connection  the  dioptric  lenses  and  apparatus  for  lighthouse 
illumination,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  the  Messrs.  Chance,  whose  establishment  in  this 
town  is  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom — ^the  other  three  or  four 
bein^  all  at  Paris.  About  150  bghts,  of  which  about  50  were 
sea  hghts  of  the  first  and  second  order,  were  made  here  between 
1855  and  1865,  some  of  them  being  the  most  powerful  lights  yet 
constructed. 

These  are^  after  all,  but  a  few  of  the  distinctive  trades  of  Bir- 
mingham.   To  them  might  still  be  added  not  only  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  the  metal  trades,  but  saddle  and  harness  making,  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  leather  goods,  writing  and  dressing  cases, 
the  umbrella  manufacture,  the  makine  of  surgical  instruments, 
brush-making,  bellows-making,  vamiBn-making,  chemical  works, 
soap  factories,  together  with  coach  manufactories,  breweries,  and 
the  other  large  trades  required  to  supply  the  daily  necessities  of 
a  busy  and  nourishing  town  of  over  300,000  inhabitants.  But 
enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  the  very  remarkable  character 
of  the  local  industry,  and  to  illustrate  the  vast  strides  which  it 
has  made  during  the  last  few  years.  Three  or  four  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  high  character  and  large  circulation  are 
published  in  the  town. 

BLACKBURN,  Lancashire.  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  cols.  1118-19.1 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Blackburn  in  1861  was  63.126,  an  increase  of  29,986  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  borough  in  1861  was 
11,306.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register 
in  1866  was  1894,  of  whom  332  were  returned  as  belonging  to 
the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election  1733  electors 
voted.  The  total  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866 
was  10,589  ;  but  of  these  only  7858  were  directly  rated  to  the 
poor.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  borough  was  176,451/. 
m  1866 ;  the  rateable  value  was  144,598/L  Blackbum  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  municipal 
borough  is  governed  by  12  alderman  and  36  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  Blackbum  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,569  acres,  and  a 
population  of  119,942  in  1861. 

The  manufactures  of  Blackbum  are  practically  the  same  as 
when  the  original  article  was  written.  Cotton  is  essentially 
its  staple ;  but  some  woollen  goods  are  made.  The  manufao- 
ture  of  the  machinery  employed  in  weaving  is  carried  on 
very  largely,  from  500  to  600  looms  being  tum^  out  weekly  by 
the  principal  firms.  There  are  also  several  large  engineering 
estal^hments  and  iron  foundries.  Brewing  employs  manj 
hands.  Freestone  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighoourhood  is 
extensively  worked. 

The  distress  caused  b^  the  failure  of  the  cotton  supply  in  1862 
fell  witli  ejrtreme  seventv  up^on  Blackbum.  But  it  was  met  in 
an  admirable  spirit,  and  nas  issued  in  great  permanent  benefit  to 
the  town.  Besides  the  large  amount  raised  and  expended  in 
direct  relief,  a  sum  of  80,000/.  was  borrowed  imder  tne  Public 
Works  Act  of  1863,  and  expended  on  much-needed  town  im- 
provementSy  chiefly  of  a  samtarv  character,  the  work  being,  as 
far  as  practicable,  performed  by  the  imemployed  operatives.  The 
Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  a  report  on  the  works 
executed  under  the  Act  in  1865,  writes  : — "  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Public  Works  Act,  whole  districts,  very  populous  and  in- 
creasing very  fast,  were  without  a  single  paved  street  in  them,  or 
that  they  could  be  approached  by.  It  was,  therefore,  considered 
to  be  the  first  duty  to  provide  at  least  one  good  paved  thorough- 
fare throush  each  district  and  connect  the  whole  together,  and 
then  complete  the  streets  leading  to  the  mills  and  manufactories, 
they  havmg  a  prior  claim  to  our  attention,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from  them,  but  for  the  comfort 
of  the  operatives ;  this  I  think  we  have  nearly  accomplished, 
and  I  can  safely  state  that  in  some  cases  the  distance  is  shortened 
half  a  mile  from  one  district  to  another.  The  benefit  is  felt  in 
various  ways ;  two  years  a^o  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
reach  many  of  our  large  mills  with  a  horse  and  cart,  and  acci- 
dents were  constantly  occurring ;  besides  the  operatives  having  to 
make  their  way  to  the  mills  through  mud  and  water.  The  im- 
provement in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  gratifving,  and  must, 
combined  with  the  house  drainage,  ultimately  show  itself  in  a 
reduced  rate  of  mortality.''  The  main  sewerage,  previously  in  a 
very  bad  state,  was  also  thoroughly  completed  in  the  most  ap- 
proved and  efficient  manner,  a^ut  21  miles  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers  having  been  constructed  within  the  borough,  storm  over- 
flows provided,  and  the  sewers  ventilated.  In  1857  a  new 
Public  Park  of  about  50  acres  was  opened  by  the  Preston-road, 
the  cost  bein^  mainly  defrayed  out  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
East  Lancashire  and  Blackbum  Railway  for  the  Town  Moor. 
It  IB  situated  on  the  broken  and  locky  side  of  Revidge-hill,  west 
of  the  town,  formerly  known  as  the  Church  Lands,  and  was  very 
prettily  laid  out  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  Birkenhead.  The  im- 
provement of  this  pork  was  one  of  the  works  effected  under  the 
operatiouB  of  the  PubUc  Works  Act  The  Waterworks  exten- 
sion, previouslv  commenced,  was  also  completed  at  this  time  by 
the  erection  of  an  additional  reservoir  on  Fish  Moor,  capable  of 
storing  360,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  public  buildings  of 


Blackbum,  not  previously  very  numerous.  The  parish  church, 
St.  Mary's,  was  altered  and  decorated  in  1857.  St  PeterV 
Church  was  remodelled  in  1859,  and  a  new  and  much  larger 
east  window  inserted  and  filled  with  painted  glass.  A  new 
church  was  erected  in  1859  in  GrimshawPark  from  the  de?dgn> 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Foggett,  of  Blackbum.  Christ  Church  i< 
Second  Pointed  in  style ;  built  of  stone  throughout ;  has  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  a  tower  with  octagonal  spire  at  the  south-east, 
148  feet  high ;  and  affords  accommodation  for  950  persons. 
Schools  and  a  master's  house  adjoin  the  church.  A  new  Con- 
gregational church,  Second  Pointed  in  style  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1000  persons,  was  erected  in  Park-street  in  185$. 
Adjoining  it  are  schools,  and  a  lecture-room  for  700  persous 
Another  Congregational  church,  cruciform,  with  a  lofty  towe: 
and  snire,  in  style  Gothic,  of  a  rather  ornate  character,  was 
erectea  in  Montagu-street  in  1863,  firom  the  designs  of  MessiK 
Lockwood  and  Mawson.  It  has  1800  seats,  and  cost  nearly  6000^ 
St.  George's  Presbyterian  church,  erected  in  1865  from  the 
designs  oi  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Blackbum,  is  another  rather  ambi- 
tious and  costly  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  St.  'hisrfs 
Roman  Cathohc  church,  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  Cundall,  is  a  red  brick  building  with  dressings  and  traceir  of 
Longridge  and  Bumlev  stone,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and 
has  ai^  altar  richly  sculptured  by  Mr.  Boulton.  A  new  cemeteir 
was  opened  in  1857  on  the  Whalley-road.  The  grounds  we^ 
prettily  laid  out  by  Mr.  W.  Haywood.  In  it  are  three  Gothif 
chapels,  each  with  a  spire,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lana,  IMssenters,  and  Itoman  Catholics. 

The  Town  Hall,  completed  in  1856,  stands  in  the  market- 
place, and  is  a  large  and  ornate  Italian  edifice,  designed  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Blackbum.  Its  principal  fEtgade  is  120  feet  long, 
and  62  feet  high,  the  columns  on  the  principal  floor  being  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  building  contams,  besides  the  court-room, 
magistrates'  rooms,  and  the  various  Corporation  offices,a  great  room 
for  public  meetings,  114  feet  long,  50  leet  wide,  and  34  feet  high, 
and  capable  of  holding  1200  persons.  Its  cost  was  about  30,000^. 
The  Exchange,  facins  the  Town  Hall  and  King  William-street,  waf 
completed  in  1865,  m)m  the  designs  of  Mr.  Breakspear  of  Man- 
chester. The  style  is  late  Secular  Gk>thic  The  principal  front  is 
divided  into  bays  of  alternate  2-light  windows  and  long  win- 
dows rising  from  the  ground,  with  a  central  tower :  the  exchange- 
hall  being  marked  as  the  emphatic  feature  of  the  desa^.  Thi^ 
is  a  fine  room  149  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  which  is  an  open  hammer-beam  oneT^  timber, 
carried  on  18  cast-iron  columns.  Being  intended  for  concerts  and 
public  meetings,  it  has  a  large  orchestra.  The  exterior  is  of  Darwen 
and  Longridge  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bumley  stone.  A  new 
County  Court  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reeves. 
It  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  market-place.  Iat^  and  commodious  Public  Bath« 
were  erected  in  1864.  There  is  also  a  Free  Library.  The  new 
Beform  Club  House,  Victoriarstreet,  is  a  handsome  Italian 
building  very  luxuriously  fitted,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Patterson  in  1865.  The  Conservative  Club  in  King  William- 
street  is  also  a  new  and  handsomely-finished  building,  opened  in 
1864.  New  banks,  warehouses,  mills,  offices  and  shops,  have 
helped  considerably  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  town. 
Outside  the  town,  on  the  south-west,  is  the  Blackbum  Infir- 
mary, completed  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
TumbuU,  of  Manchester.  It  occupies  an  area  of  12  acres,  and 
is  built  on  the  "  pavilion  system  "  of  separated  blocks  of  build- 
ing, instead  of  a  single  large  one.  The  Blackbum  Infirmary 
consists  of  a  central  building  of  two  storeys  and  detached  building? 
connected  with  it  by  corridors,  with  laboratory  and  offices  in  the 
rear.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  dies- 
sings  ;  the  style  is  a  modified  French  Renaissance,  but  every- 
S  eke  is  made  mibservient  to  the  sanitary  arrangements.    ^ 

BODMIN,  the  county  town  of  Cornwall  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  cols. 
1130-32],  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  is  7  miles  from  the  Bodmin-road  station  of  the  Corn- 
wall Kailway,  which  is  274  miles  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  municipal  borough  in  1861  was  4466,  an  increase  of  139 
since  1851 ;  the  number  of  houses  was  794.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  was  6381  in  1861,  an  increase  of  44 
since  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1101.  In  1866-7 
there  were  397  electors  on  the  parliamentaij  register.  At  the 
last  general  dlection  347  voted.  Of  the  register^  electors  104 
were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1006 ;  but  the  number  rated 
to  the  poor  was  only  511.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  24,7112. ;  the  rateable  value  was  21,780/.    Bodmin  hax-ing 
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bad  a  less  population  than  10,000  at  the  census  of  1861,  will,  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  in  future  return  only  one  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  Bodmin  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,981  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  19,691. 

Bodmin  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  good  water 
supply.  A  substcmtial  and  commodious  market-house  for  meat, 
poultry,  and  butter,  has  been  erected  in  Fore-street.  Some  good 
shox>s  and  a  laige  hotel  have  also  been  built  Outside  the  town 
the  county  jail  was  rebuilt  in  1859  at  a  cost  of  40,000/.,  on  a 
greatly  improved  plan.  It  now  makes  convenient  provision  for 
21)0  prisoners.  The  new  Cornwall  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  52  pri- 
vate inmates,  was  erected  outside  Bodmin  in  1866.  It  stands  in 
extensive  grounds,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a  superior  manner.  Four 
annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  at  Bodmin ;  and  at 
St.  Lawrence,  1  mile  S.W.  from  Bodmin,  a  great  fair  is  held  for 
sheep  on  October  29,  and  for  cattle  on  the  following  day.  A 
hanctsome  monument,  144  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1856  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  Qilbert,  Bart.,  on  the  Beacon,  a  lofty  point  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  town. 

BOKHARA  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  9J  is  the  principal  khanat  of  inde- 
pendent Turkistan,  of  which  the  mdependence  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  With  many  petty  chieis  of  nomadic  tribes,  there  were 
four  principal  khanats,  that  of  Khiva  on  the  west,  Khokand  on 
the  north,  Kimduz  on  the  south-east,  and  Bokhara  in  the  centre. 
Of  the  population  the  estimates  are  necessarily  imcertain,  but 
it  varies  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000.  The  khanata  are  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Persia,  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Chinese  and  Russian  Tailary  from  those  states,  on 
the  south  by  the  Qour  mountains,  and  the  Hindu  Koosh  from 
Afghanistan.  More  or  less  all  the  neighbouring  states  have  long 
endeavoured  to  reduce  Turkistan  to  subjection,  either  by  force 
or  alliance,  and  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  wars  between  the 
different  Khans.  Persia  has  rather  sought  to  attach  them  in 
order  to  possess  herself  of  Herat ;  the  Chinese  have  contented 
themselves  with  imposing  moderate  tributes  on  some  of  them ; 
the  Russians  have  been  steadily  advancing  to  a  possession  of  the 
territory.  In  1859  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  conquered  and  annexed 
that  of  Kunduz,  but  Balkli  an  J  its  dependencies,  formerly  tribu- 
tary to  Bokhara,  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of  Herat 
by  Dost  Mohammed  Ameer,  of  Afghanistan,  in  1850,  and  by 
1858  he  had  also  possessed  himself  of  Kunduz.  In  1860-62, 
while  Dost  Mohanuned  was  engaged  in  subduing  Herat,  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara  endeavoured  to  regain  this  territory  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  confusion  arising  from  Dost  Mohammed's  death. 

The  attacks  of  the  Russians  commenced  on  the  khanat  of 
Khiva,  through  which  passes  the  commercial  road  to  Orenbuig. 
There  were  never  wanting  causes  of  dissension  ;  the  plundering 

Earties  of  the  roving  Uzbeks  on  the  Russian  commerce  at  Bok- 
ara  and  Samarkand,  and  the  abduction  of  Russian  subjects  to 
the  number,  as  the  Russians  stated,  of  70,000  persons,  were  cer- 
tainly causes  of  complaint,  for  which  they  seldom  if  ever  re- 
ceived any  efiective  redress.  As  early  as  1839  they  sent  an 
expedition  against  Khiva,  imder  Qen.  Perowski,  Tiith  10,000 
men  and  12,000  camels,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  frost 
and  snow  on  theplateau  which  separates  the  Aral  Sea  from  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Tne  Russians,  however,  were  not  discouraged, 
they  erected  forts  and  dug  wells  on  the  line  of  march,  and  uiey 
thus  secured  the  submission  of  the  Kirghiz.  In  1851  they  un- 
dertook another  expedition  against  Kmva,  avowedly  to  rescue 
their  fellow  subjects  from  slavery,  creating  a  navy  on  the  sea  of 
Aral,  and  Khiva  submitted,  entering  into  a  treaty  in  1854  by 
which  the  Khan  undertook  to  protect  the  caravans  passing 
through  his  country  belonging  to  Russia  or  any  of  its  tributary 
provinces.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  entered 
mto  with  Bokhara,  bv  which  a  regular  communication  was  esta- 
blished between  Boknara  and  Orenburg.  To  secure  these  trea- 
ties, or  to  advance  their  domination,  armed  steam-vessels  were 
placed  on  the  river  Syr-Daria  (the  ancient  Jaxartes)  which  runs 
throughout  Khokand  and  falls  into  the  Aral  Sea  on  its  north- 
eastern side.  They  built  barracks  at  Ourghendi,  a  little  distance 
north-east  of  Khiva.  In  1852  they  advanced  into  Kbokand. 
buildinc  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Khan  of  Khokand 
feeling  nimself  thus  threatened,  made  an  attempt  in  the  summer 
of  1854  to  destroy  them,  but  was  repulsed,  and  followed  by  the 
Russian  troops  further  into  his  domiiuons.  The  attack  on  the 
forts  was  repeated  in  1857,  again  failed,  and  the  Khan  had  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror,  but  after  a  short  war  was 
dethroned.  His  successor,  as  a  means  of  defence,  also  constructed 
a  number  of  forts.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  1860,  and  the 
Russians  took  two  of  the  newly-constructed  forte.    In  1861  the 


Khokands  attacked  the  Russian  fort  of  Petrowski  in  October, 
and  were  repulsed ;  but  prosecuted  the  war  through  1862  and 
1863,  without  any  material  result  In  1864,  however,  the 
struggle  became  more  severe.  The  Khan  mustered  all  his  forces, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  well-disciplined  Russian 
soldiers,  who  advanced,  and  in  June  became  masters  of  Turkistan, 
or  Hazate,  the  capital  of  Khokand,  reckoned  holy  by  the  natives, 
and  possessing  a  magnificent  mosque.  The  Khokands  ventured 
upon  a  battle,  and  were  beaten  near  Ak-Boulak.  They  then 
retreated,  fortified  themselves  in  Tchemkend,  seeking  thus  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Turkistan  and  Ouliet,  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  From  this  position  marauding  parties 
harassed  the  invaders,  but  on  Sept  22  the  main  army  was 
defeated  in  a  battle,  the  Russians  entered  the  fortifications  with 
the  retreating  troops,  drove  them  through,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  town  and  citadel,  whicn  the  constructors  had 
deemed  impregnable.  The  Khokands  maintained  the  almost 
hopeless  war  with  great  obstinacy,  and  appealed  to  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  for  help.  The  Khan,  wannlv  sympathising  with  his  dis- 
tressed neighhours,  regretted  his  inability  to  assist  them,  as,  he 
said,  the  Russians  nad  now  a  squadron  on  the  Amur  (the  ancient 
Oxus),  a  powerful  instrument  of  war,  much  too  dangerous  to 
allow  him  to  run  the  risk  of  assisting  his  old  friends  in  their 

E resent  urgency.  The  Russians  had  the  command  of  the  Amur 
y  these  war-steamers,  and  thus  secured  an  advance  into  Bok- 
hara. They  had  also  captured  Taschkend  on^ime,  25,  1865,  a 
part  of  Khokand,  thougn  formerly  an  independent  province, 
where  they  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  population  to  their  dominion  by  placing  it  under  the 
government  of  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  subjecting  them  to  a 
small  tribute,  and  exempting  them  from  military  service.  More 
recently  the  whole  of  Knokeaid  has  been  added  to  it,  and  formed 
into  the  government  of  Taschkend ;  thus,  without  annexing, 
securing  SJiokand  as  they  had  already  secured  Khiva.  The 
country  bordering  upon  the  States  of  Central  Asia,  extending 
from  the  sea  of  Aral  to  Lake  Aksakul,  had  been  formed  into  a 
Russian  province,  under  the  title  of  Russian  Turkistan.  Mean- 
while the  moUahs  and  fanatical  Islamites  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara  were  ui]^g  the  Khan  to  proclaim  a  religious  war 
against  the  Russians,  and  a  partv  of  Bokharians  feU  upon  a 
detached  Russian  r^;iment  in  July  and  defeated  it  The  Rus- 
sian commander,  even  under  this  provocation,  gave  the  ELhan  a 
week  to  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  peace  or  war,  but  before  the 
period  had  expired  the  Bokhara  army,  incited  by  their  relisioua 
leaders,  attacked  the  Russians,  who  easily  defeated  them,  tiudn^ 
many  prisoners  in  their  flight,  who  were  immediately  released 
and  sent  home,  while  their  wounded  companions  were  carefully 
tended  in  the  hospitals. 

These  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Bokhara  led  to  the  detention 
by  the  Russians  of  a  caravan  of  Bokhara  traders  at  Orenburg, 
and  this  was  retaliated  by  the  seizure  of  a  Russian  caravan.  At 
the  same  time  an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  demand  the  release  of  the  Bokhara  traders,  but  he  was  de- 
tained and  confined  as  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks  at  Cazalu,  when 
permission  was  given  him  to  proceed.  In  November  M.  Struve, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  arrived  at  Bokhara,  as  an  envoy  from 
the  Russian  government  to  remonstrate  against  tlie  ag^^ressions 
on  Khokand,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  as  a  hostage  for  tne  safe  return  of  the 
Bokharan  envoy;  at  first  merely  confined  to  the  house,  but 
afterward  treated  with  indignity  and  sent  manacled  to  Samar- 
kand. To  avenge  this  proceedmg,  General  Tchemaieff,  on  Jan. 
30,  1866,  passeif  tlie  Syr-Daria  with  a  considerable  force,  but 
after  crossing  the  desert  to  Jerek,  he  was  met  by  a  message  from 
the  King  of  Bokhara  stating  that  the  captives  were  liberated  and 
on  their  way  to  join  him.  It  was  false,  but  it  induced  him  to 
halt  for  three  days.  He  was  suffering  from  want  of  food,  and  in  an 
atteoipt  to  levy  contributions  in  the  vicinity  a  small  detachment 
was  d!efeated.  On  Feb.  23  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  retreat 
This  emboldened  the  Bokharans,  who  made  many  attacks  upon 
portions  of  the  Russian  army  ;  and  at  last  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Miiza  Robat,  on  the  Syr-Daria,  upon  April  5,  which  was  not 
decisive,  though  the  Bokharans  were  repulsed  with  little  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians.  Tchemaieff  was  superseded  in  March 
by  General  Romanovski,  who,  having  made  his  preparations, 
attacked  the  Bokharan  army  on  May  20  at  IcUar  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Syr-Daiia,  when  the  Ameer's  tent,  the  whole  of  the  camp 
basgage,  and  most  of  the  artillery  were  abandoned,  and  the  Ameer 
fl^to  Samarkand.  Romanovski,  however,  did  not  pursue  the 
flying  enemy,  but  contented  himself  with  strengthening  the  Rus- 
sian position  by  capturing  the  fortress  of  Ndu,  which  commands 
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the  load  from  Khokand  and  Khojent  to  Bokhara,  and  he  took 
Elhojent  by  assault  on  May  21,  aner  a  stout  resistance.  The 
Ameer  then  released  the  Kussian  envoys,  and  sued  for  peace. 
This  was  granted,  the  Russians  evacuated  Taschkend,  but  re- 
tained their  other  conquests.  Bokhara  consented  to  receive  a 
Russian  resident  envoy,  and  engaged  to  refrain  from  any  further 
hostilities.  Russia  thus  secured  an  important  advance,  and  time 
to  operate  u^n  Bokhara  at  her  convenience;  the  dwellers  in 
Turtdstan  being  at  the  same  time  rendered  allies  instead  of 
adversaries.  In  August  a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Taschkend  presented  a  petition  to  the  Governor  of  Orenburg, 
praying  for  an  imion  with  Russia,  which  was  granted,  and  an 
oat&  of  allegiance  was  taken  on  August  29, 1866.  It  may  be 
well  understood  why  a  community  having  a  considerable  trade 
comparatively,  should  prefer  the  rule  of  the  Czar  to  that  of  the 
Ameer.  This  pacific  state  did  not  endure  lone.  By  March,  1867, 
the  Russians  had  determined  to  occupy  Knokand ;  they  had 
strengthened  the  forts  captured  by  them  at  Jeejukh  and  Aktippu ; 
and  Had  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Bokhara  with  a  force  of 
13,000  men. '  The  difficulties  of  the  Ameer  encouraged  some  of 
the  tribal  Khans  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  tms  increased 
his  embarrassments.  The  Ameer  withdrew  to  Samarkand,  which 
he  caused  to  be  fortified,  and  appealed  to  the  British  government 
at  Calcutta  for  assistance.  This  was  declined  to  be  given ;  and 
after  a  sort  of  guerilla  war^  in  which  the  Russians  sustained  some 
damage,  a  fresh  peace  was  concluded  on  July  11,  the  Russians  of 
course  retaining  the  advantages  of  the  position  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  the  Ameer  giving  guarantees  that  all  hostilities  should 


cease. 


The  poesesdon  of  these  khanats,  or  at  least  a  practical  domi- 
nation over  them,  is  of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Russia  has  for  a  long  period  supplied  a  great  part  of 
the  manufactures  consumed  in  this  country,  but  latterly  Great 
Britain  had  maintained  a  successful  rivalry.  There  is  also  a 
larffe  transit  business  carried  on  with  Tibet,  China,  Afghanistan, 
and  Khorasan;  and  the  towns,  notwithstanding  the  unsettlea 
state,  have  large  populations. 

Bokhara  has  still  about  70,000  inhabitants  in  its  360  streets 
and  lanes,  of  which  few  are  paved,  and  is  supplied  widi 
water  from  the  Zar-afshar,  a  name,  says  Ydonb^ry,  meaning 
''distributor  of  gold;^  he  continues,  "its  channel  is  lower 
than  the  city  itaelf,  and  even  in  summer  aiSords  but  a  scanty 
supply.  The  water  flows  through  a  canal  deep  enough,  but 
not  maintained  in  a  state  of  cleanliness.  It  is  pennitted  to 
enter  the  city  at  the  gate  Dervaze  Mezar,  once  in  inter- 
vals of  from  every  eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  as  the 
height  of  the  river  may  aUow.  The  appearance  of  we  water, 
tolerably  dirty  even  when  it  first  enters,  is  always  a  joyftd 
occurrence  for  the  inhabitants.  Then  first  the  inhabitants,  young 
and  old,  precipitate  themselves  into  the  canals  and  reservoirs  to 
make  their  ablutions ;  afterwards  the  horses,  cows,  and  asses 
come  to  take  their  baths ;  and  when  the  dogs  finally  have  cooled 
themselves  there  a  little,  all  entrance  is  forbidden,  and  the  water 
is  left  to  settle,  become  clear  and  pure.''  M.  Nicolas  Khanikoff 
notices  a  tradition,  which  he  beheves  to  be  a  fact,  given  in 
Jafar  Naigshaki's  history  of  Bokhara : — "  The  spot  on  which  Bok- 
hara now  stands  was  formerly  covered  with  water,  and  formed 
a  lake,  overgrown  with  reeds,  forests,  and  brushwood.  Some 
places  were  too  deep  for  a  camel  to  ford  ;  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  thawing  of  the  snows  of  the  mountains  in  the  country  of 
Samarkand,  which  formed  a  great  river  flowing  close  to  Samar- 
kand, and  called  Mazat.  This  river  contained  a  great  volume  of 
water,  carrying  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  filled  up 
the  above-mentioned  pool ;  with  each  overflowing  of  the  waters 
the  mud  settled  there,  and  in  consequence  of  its  accumulation 
the  water  gradually  dried  up,  the  soil  became  level,  the  great 
river  received  the  name  of  Sagd,  and  the  dried-up  place  that  of 
Bokhara."  The  Zar-afshar  now  loses  itself  in  the  salt  lake  of 
Kara-kul,  which  has  no  outlet.  A.  Lehmann  found  a  long  ridge, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  of  firmly  cemented  pebbles,  wtoch  he 
believed  was  a  proof  that  the  river  ran  formerly  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  at  present  The  book  bazaar  contains  twentjr- 
six  shops,  in  which  great  numbers  of  books,  all  in  MS.,  are  for  sale, 
and  many  of  which,  according  to  Vdmb^iy,  are  of  great  literary 
value. 

Samarkaiid  is  about  120  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Bokhara, 
and  is  still  estimated  to  contain  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  here  is  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  tlie 
great  Timur.  Of  this  tomb  VAmb^ry  says  : — **  This  monument 
lies  to  the  south-west,  and  consists  of  a  neat  chapel,  crowned 
with  a  splendid  dome,  and  encircled  by  a  wall ;  m  the  letter 


there  is  a  high,  arched  gate,  and  on  both  sides  are  two  small 
domes,  miniature  representations  of  the  large  one  fint  men- 
tioned. The  space  oetween  the  waU  and  the  chapel  is  filled 
with  trees,  and  should  represent  a  garden,  but  great  neglect  is 
now  apparent  there.  The  entrance  into  the  chapel  is  on  the 
west,  and  ito  front,  according  to  law,  is  towaros  the  south 
(Kibl4).  On  entering,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
which  leads  directly  into  the  chapel  itseK.  This  is  octagonal, 
and  ten  short  paces  in  diameter.  In  the  middle,  under  the 
dome,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  honour,  there  are  two  tombs, 
placed  lengthwise,  with  the  head  in  the  direction  of  Mecca. 
One  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  stone  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
two  and  a  half  spans  broad  and  ten  long,  and  about  the  thicknesa 
of  six  fingers.  It  is  laid  flat,  in  two  pieces,  over  the  grave  of 
Timur;  the  other  has  a  black  stone  oi  about  the  same  length, 
but  somewhat  broader.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Mir  Seid  Berke, 
the  teacher  and  spiritual  chief  of  Timur,  at  whose  side  the 
mighty  emir  gratefully  desired  to  be  buried.  Round  about  lie 
other  tombstones,  great  and  small,  those  of  wives,  grandson!^ 
and  greatgrandsons  of  the  emir ;  but,  if  I  do  not  err,  their 
bodies  were  brought  hither,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  inscriptions  cm  the  tombs  are  in  Persian 
and  Arabic ;  no  enumeration  of  titles  is  there,  and  even  that  of 
the  emir  is  very  simple.  The  family  name,  Kirghen,  is  never 
omitted.  As  for  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  arabesques  in  ala- 
baster, whose  gildings  are  in  rich  contrast  with  a  lovely  azure, 
bear  evidence  of  taste  truly  artistic,  and  produce  an  effect  sur- 
prisingly beautifuL  .  •  .  Aa  a  mark  of  peculiar  favour  [I  wa.^] 
permitted  to  view  the  actual  grave.  We  descended  by  a  small^ 
long  staircase  behind  the  entr^ce.  It  leads  directly  into  a  room 
below  the  chapel,  not  only  of  the  same  size,  but  resembling  it 
closely  in  all  ite  decorations.  The  tombs  here  are  also  in  the 
same  order  as  those  above,  but  not  so  numerous.  It  is  said  that 
Timur's  tomb  contains  great  treasures ;  but  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  law.  Here,  again,  is  a  rahle 
(table  with  two  leaves,  upon  which,  in  the  East,  are  Laid  sacred 
volumes),  with  a  koran  lying  upon  it  in  folio,  wiitten  upon  the 
skin  of  a  gazelle.  I  was  iniormed  in  many  quarters,  and  upon 
good  authority,  that  this  was  the  same  copy  that  Osman,  Moham- 
med's secretary  and  the  second  khalif,  wrote,  and  that  this  relic 
Timur  had  brought  with  him  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Sultan 
Bayazid  from  Broussa,  and  that  it  is  here  concealed  as  a  precious 
deposit,  inasmuch  as  Bokhara,  if  pubUclv  known  to  possess  it, 
would  be  certainly  regarded  with  ill-will  Inr  the  other  Mm^ul- 
man  potentates."  Near  this  tomb  is  one  of  a  more  simple  cha- 
racter, to  one  of  Timur's  wives,  who  is  also  venerated  as  a  saint 
In  the  town  are  also  several  buildings  of  considerable  antiqui^, 
ornamented  with  the  varnished  pottery  introduced  by  TimuPe 
Chinese  wife ;  also  the  colleffe  which  formed  the  observatory  of 
the  astronomer  Ulug  Beg,  wnich  is  still  in  good  repair. 

Khakandj  though  more  extensive,  is  not  so  well  built  as  Bok- 
hara. The  houses  are  all  Burrotmded  with  gardens.  Only  four 
of  its  mosques  are  of  stone,  as  is  also  only  a  part  of  the  extensive 
bazaar.  The  population  is  smaUer  and  the  commerce  less 
important.  The  principal  dep6t  of  the  commerce  of  the  khanat 
is  Taschkend,  which,  with  Khmfend  and  Mergolan,  are  consider- 
able towns. 

Khivay  with  a  citadel  encircled  by  a  wall,  contains  about  4000 
mud  houses,  four  or  five  bazaars  (one  for  slaves,  Russian-Tartars 
and  Persians),  a  few  mosques  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  and  5 
Mussulman  colleges,  one  of  which  has  a  revenue  of  about  25002. 

A  subterranean  city  has  very  recently  become  known  to  the 
Russians.  The  remains  lie  on  the  Syr-Daria  river,  not  £ar 
from  one  of  the  Russian  forts ;  the^  are  of  immense  extent,  are 
of  brick,  and  seem  to  have  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Aral,  whose  waters  have  receded  to  a  considerable  distance, 
leaving  the  ruins  to  be  covered  up  by  sand  and  alluvial  deposits. 
The  period  of  their  construction  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but 
the  remains  are  now  carefully  guarded  by  the  Russians. 

The  trade  between  Bokhara  and  Russia  is  estimated  at  over 
300,0002.  in  the  year.  The  imports  are  broadcloths  and  nankeena, 
which  are  as  yet  preferred  to  those  of  English  make  on  account  of 
their  durability,  though  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  English  is 
gradually  bringing  them  into  use ;  iron  and  copper  manufactures, 
and  furs  ;  the  exports  are  raw  cotton,  cotton-thread,  lamb-skinsj 
turquoises,  and  lapis-lazuli ;  the  raw  cotton,  which  is  <^  short 
staple,  is  chiefly  employed  for  candle-wicks  in  the  large  candle 
manufactories  at  Ekaterinebmg.  To  Persia  are  sent  bh^k  lamb- 
skins, a  few  Cashmere  shawls,  with  Kermani  shawls,  which  in 
Bokhara  have  nearly  supersede  the  Cashmere.  Between  British 
India  and  Bokhara  the  trade  goes  by  Peshawur,  by  the  Khyber, 
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Tatra,  or  Abkama  pAsses  ;  the  Khyber  Pass,  though  the  easiest, 
bein^  generally  avoided  on  account  of  its  liabili^  to  be  plun- 
dered oy  the  ungovernable  Afreedis.  The  nnncinal  items  of 
import  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  ^om  Enghmd  and 
India,  coarse  country  cloths  from  the  Punjaub,  sugar  from  the 
Punjaub,  and  indigo  from  Mooltan  and  Hindustan,  the  whole 
valued  in  1862  at  79,7002.  The  exports  are  raw  silk  and  silk 
fabrics  from  Bokhara,  gold  and  silver  wire  (real  and  imitation) 
from  Eussia,  horses  and  ponies  from  Turkistan,  almonds  and 
raisins  from  Cabul,  and  bullion,  the  value  estimated  in  the  same 
year  at  Peshawur  at  164,954Z.  (Vdmb^iy^s  Travels  in  Central  Asia; 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  by  R.  H.  Davis,  secretary 
to  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub,  1862.) 

BOLIVIA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  141.  Distracted  with  frequently 
recurring  revolutions ;  a  lai^e  and  fertile  territory,  with  only  a 
sort  of  promontory  on  the  Pacific,  projecting  between  the  states 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  containing  but  one  port,  Cobija — ^now  Puerto- 
<le-la-Mar — ^the  mineral  riches  of  Bohvia  have  been  neglected, 
its  agricultural  industry  repressed,  and  its  energies  wasted  in 
revolutionary  contests.  But,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  great 
physical  advantages  of  the  country  continue  to  develop  them- 
selves. The  population  in  1858,  of  what  are  termed  whites,  ww 
as  follows  in  the  various  provinces  and  in  the  chief  towns  : — 


FroTincei. 

Popalation. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population.' 

La  Pax    . 

Oruro   ,        .        .    . 

Potosi 

Cochabamba         .    . 

Chuquisaoa 

Santa  Cruz  .        .    . 

Tarija       .        . 

Vem    .        ... 

Atacama*. 

476,322 

110,931 

281,229 

349,892 

223,668 

153,164 

88,900 

63,973 

6,273 

La  Paz     . 

Oruro   .... 

Potosi 

Cochabamba.        .    . 

Sucre  (the  capital)    . 

Santa  Crux 

Tari^a .        ... 

Vem. 

Atacama      .        .    . 

76,000 
24,000 
22,850 
41,000 
19,200 
11,300 
18,000 
9,200 
3,600 

Total  . 

1,742,362 

and  there  are  estimated  to  be  about  245,000  native  Indians 
within  their  territories,  making  a  total  that  must  have  exceeded 
2,000,000  before  1862,  fully  twice  as  many  as  were  estimated  in 
1843.  Commerce  also  has  advanced  in  defiance  of  the  impedi- 
ments opposed  to  it ;  but  it  is  only  articles  of  considerable 
intrinsic  value  that  can  afford  the  pavment  of  the  expensive 
inland  transit.  The  port  of  Puerto-de-larMar  (formerly  Cobija), 
at  an  extreme  point  of  the  vast  territory,  is  only  approachable 
from  the  interior  over  two  sierras,  or  mountain  ranges,  across 
which  bad  roads — ^until  lately  onl^  passable  bj  llamas — ^are 
maintained.  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  produced  m  considerable 
quantities,  copper  ore,  of  which  several  mines  are  worked  suc- 
cessfully by  JEuropean — ^mostly  French — companies,  and  others 
are  known  to  exist,  some  tin,  and  some  guano.  To  promote  this 
trade,  Puerto-de-la-Mar  was  made  a  free  port ;  in  1859  the  exports 
of  copper  and  tin  were  made  free  of  ail  duty,  and  in  that  year 
were  exported  17,300  tons  of  copper,  4000  of  tin,  and  6000  of 
guano.  JFully  half  of  the  traffic  from  the  port  is  effected  by 
English  vessels.  The  exports  and  imports  togetlier  were  valued 
in  1864  at  about  l,114,000i.  Bolivia  has  no  foreign  public 
debt,  and  only  a  small  interior  one. 

From  a  coimtry  in  so  disturbed  a  state  there  is  little  reliable 
statistical  information  to  be  expected.  The  revenue  is,  however, 
stated  as  about  500,000^.  for  the  year  1865,  and  the  expenditure 
as  somewhat  less.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  intestine  wars  of 
the  republic  ;  and  we  therefore  only  append  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  them.  None  of  them  have  involvea  any  principle,  but  appear 
to  be  only  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  a  peu^  or  an  individual. 
Each  leader  has  appealed  to  the  constitution,  and  when  in 
power  has  used  the  representatives  of  the  electors  as  tools,  or 
punished  and  dissolved  them  as  enemies.  After  the  fall  of 
oanta  Cruz,  the  most  noticeable  of  Bolivia's  successors,  there 
was  a  long  struggle,  and  at  length  General  Belzu  was  acknow- 
ledged as  president.  He  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  was  popular 
with  the  natives,  and  had  the  support  of  the  army,  ^ut  his 
administration  was  corrupt;  taxation  was  heavy,  discontents 
grew,  and  he  not  unwiUmgly  made  way  for  his  son-in-law, 
General  Cordova,  apparently  a  well-intentioned  but  weak  man, 
who  was  himself  governed  by  others.  In  1858  a  revolt  took 
place ;  Bebu  and  Cordova  were  exiled,  and  J.  M.  Linares  was 
elected  president  -  He  came  in  on  declared  liberal  principles,  to 
reform  uie  finances,  to  reduce  the  army,  to  establish  schools,  and 
to  repeal  certain  laws  that  were  felt  as  grievances  by  the  native 

*  A  part  of  Ataooma  now  belongs  to  Chili ;  it  is  not  included  here. 


Indians — ^the  last  measure  evidently  proposed  in  order  to  coun- 
terbalance the  popularity  of  Belzu.    But  ne  was  either  unable  to 
carry  out  the  reiorms,  or  he  had  never  intended  to  undertake 
them.     He  increased  the  army,  giving  commissions  to  all  his 
private  friends ;  his  financial  reforms  consisted  only  in  raising 
loans,  and  chan^ng  the  names  of  the  coins  ;  he  quarrelled  with 
Peru,  and  forbad  all  commercial  intercourse,  till  forced  to  remove 
the  interdictions  from  the  extreme  inconvenience  caused  thereby. 
Learning  that  some  insurrectionists  were  gathered  on  the  borders 
of  Bolivia,  he  marched  against  them,  and,  to  reach  them  the 
more  quickly,  he  passed  through  a  part  of  Peru.     He  put  down 
the  insurrection,  but  this  breach  of  national  right  brought  on  a 
renewed  subject  of  dispute  with  Peru.    Dissatismction  continued 
to  increase,  and  in  January,  1861,  he  was  seized  in  his  bed,  where 
he  was  lying  ill,  dispossessed  of  his  power,  and  exiled.     He 
died  at  Valparaiso  in  November,  in  poverty  and  misery.    His 
fall  had  been  mainly  effected  by  Don  Rupert  Femcuulez,  who 
had  formed  one  of  his  ministry,  and  who  hoped  to  gain  the 
presidency ;  but  he  had  deceived  himself,  and  (General  Don 
J.  M.  Acha  was  elected  on  May  1,  by  the  convention  summoned 
to  meet  for  that  purpose.    One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new 
president  was  to  comjjlete  a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  the 
independence  of  Bolivia  was  at  length  acknowledged ;  and  he 
pubhshed  an  amnesty.    Under  this  amnesty  Cordova,  the  jPormer 
president,  returned,  and  presented  Acha  with  the  medal  of 
Bolivia,  which  had  been  the  insignia  of  the  previous  presidents, 
but  which  he  had  refused  to  Linares,    Belzu  preferred  another 
course,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  new  insurrection,  in  which  he 
involved  his  son-in-law.      Acha  received  some  information  of 
the  plot,  arrested  Coi-dova,  and  put  him  in  confinement.      In 
Octooer,  Belzu,  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  advanced  to  deliver 
him,  was  met  by  Colonel  Placido  Yanez,  was  defeated,  and  his 
brother  was  taken  prisoner  with  several  others.    Yanez,  as  soon 
as  the  victory  was  gained,  ordered  Cordova  to  be  shot,  which 
was  done  while  he  was  sleeping  in  bed.    He  next  caused  his 
prisoners  to  be  called  singly,  and  each  was  shot  as  he  approached 
the  threshold ;  he  then  finished  by  causing  a  number  of  cap- 
tured soldiers  to  be  strangled  in  prison.    This  extreme  cruelty 
disgusted  the  whole  nation,  rendered  the  president  impopular, 
and  gave  hopes  to  Fernandez  of  yet  succeeding  in  his  ambitious 
aim.    Another  conspiracy  was  organised  at  Oruro ;  the  insur- 
gents marched  upon  L«a  raz ;  a  small  force  sent  against  them  was 
defeated ;  they  entered  the  town,  and  environed  tne  palace  which 
Yanez  had  be'en  left  to  defend.    The  populace  joined  in  the  cry 
for  vengeance  for  the  late  massacre ;  Yanez  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  the  roof,  was  descried,  shot,  and  his  corpse  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  the  mob.    The  municipality  of  the  town 
were  then  summoned,  and  Fernandez  proposed  to  them  as  pre- 
sident   He  was  rejected,  and  Acha  maintained  himself,  though 
not  without  a  struggle,  as  president,  against  his  rival  General 
Perez.     Apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  Indians,  whom  he  managed  to  appease.    A  serious  dispute 
also  arose  with  ChiU  in  1861.    A  Unilian  company  had  oeen 
formed  in  1861  to  work  the  guano  at  Mejillones,  a  small  bay  a 
little  south  of  Puerto-de-la-Mar,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  desert 
province  of  Atacama.     This  was  opposed  by  Bolivia,  and  the 
dispute  rapidly  led  to  preparations  for  war,  which,  however, 
President  Acha  sought  to  avert  by  sending  an  envoy  to  Santiago. 
A  compronuse  was  ultimately  broucht  about  by  the  mediation 
of  the  French  consul      In  1863,  the  approachmg  termination 
of  Acha's  presidency  gave  rise  to  new  contests ;  but  before  the 
period  of  election  had  arrived,  a  quarrel  arose  between  Acha 
and  General  Mariano  Melgarejo,  and  the  latter,  after  a  fight  of 
several  hours,  obtained  possession  of  Cochabamba,  and  took 
Acha  prisoner.    He  then  oecame  provisional  president,  but  not 
uncontested.     Belzu,  depending   on  his   popularity  with  the 
lower  orders,  with  a  few  troops  entered  La  Paz.  and  entrenched 
himself  in  the  Grande  Place.     Melgarejo  hastened  thither,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  fight,  in  which  Belzu  was  killed,  the  revolt 
was  suppressed.     In  1864  he  was  elected  president,  and  his 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  interior  improvement  of  the  state, 
though  he  had  to  contend  against  an  insurrection  in  1865.    On 
Sept.  5  of  that  year  he  defeated  the  insurrectionierts  at  Potosi, 
took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  many  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  fied  over  the  Andes  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation.    Melgarejo  was  re-elected  on  Dec.  28,  1867. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  contractors  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  railways  from  the  principal  towns  to  the  coast, 
but  none  have  yet  been  commenced  ;  some  good  carriage  roads, 
however,  have  been  formed,  and  are  well  maintained.  In  the 
contest  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  attack  on  Chili,  Bolivia  gave 
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in  her  adherence  to  the  alliance  with  Chili  and  Peru  against  the 
aggression  in  March,  1866  ;  and  in  July  she,  in  union  with  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador,  joined  in  a  formal  protest  against  any  inter- 
vention of  Brazil  and  her  allies  with  the  independence  of  Para- 
SLay.  A  treaty  has  also  been  concluded  with  Chili,  by  which 
e  vexed  questions  of  the  territory  of  Atacama  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Mejillones  have  been  amicably  settled.  Ajiother 
treaty  has  been  concluded  with  Peru  for  a  customs'  duty  in  com- 
mon for  the  two  states.  A  hmze part  of  the  coast  line  of  Atacama 
has  been  ceded  to  ChUi,  and  Bolivia  has  secured  a  tolerable  port 
in  the  bay,  a  desirable  accession,  as  previously  Cobija  had  been 
her  only  port.  These  approximations  to  a  confederation  of 
these  four  powers,  it  was  noped,  might  tend  to  the  stability  of 
each.  In  January,  1868,  however,  a  new  revolution  was  effected, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Acha,  who  proclaimed  his 
intention  to  be  only  that  of  calling  for  an  election  of  a  fresh 
president,  for  which  office  he  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  about  600,000^  ;  the  expenditure  is 
usually  kept  a  little  below  that  sum.  The  trade  is  estimated  to 
average  about  1,200,000^.,  including  the  imports  and  exports. 

BOLTON,  or  BOLTON-LE-MOORS,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol. 
ii.  cols.  26-7].  The  population  of  the  municipal  cmd  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  l^^lton  was  70,395  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
9224  smce  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
borough  in  1861  was  13,129.  In  1866  there  were  on  the  par- 
liamentary register  2186  electors,  of  whom  467  were  returned 
as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election 
1887  electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
in  1866  was  12,213 ;  the  number  rated  to  the  poor  was  9209. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  226,476/.,  the  rate- 
able value  184,488/.  Bolton  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  26 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,896  acres,  and  a 
population  of  130,269  m  1861.  The  government  of  the  borough 
18  m  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  oi  48 
members,  the  mayor  being  diaixman. 

The  manufactures  of  l^lton  are  essentially  unaltered.  Cotton 
is  the  staple  of  the  town  ;  but  machine  making  and  iron  found- 
ing are  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale.  There  are  now  in 
the  town  above  70  cotton  mills,  with  over  2^  million  of  spindles ; 
also  about  40  foundries  and  iron  and  steel  works.  Large  bleach- 
ing and  dye  works  and  some  paint  works  employ  many  hands* 
T^ere  are,  besides,  brass  foundries,  chemical  works,  machine 
card  works,  glass  works,  breweries,  distilleries,  brick,  tile,  and 
terra  cotta  works,  &c.  Coal  mining  is  extensively  pursued  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Bolton  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered  most  heavily  from 
the  cotton  famine.  At  the  commencement  of  the  distress  nearly 
18,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  and  bleach 
and  dye  works.  But  both  employers  and  employed  bore  up 
bravely  under  the  disaster,  and  tne  carrying  out  of  some  much- 
needea  town  improvements  was  made  the  means  of  assisting  the 
distressed  operatives.  The  most  tangible  memorial  of  the  time 
is  the  new  Public  Park.  It  covers  an  area  of  46  acres,  is  finely 
situated,  and  from  several  points  commands  extensive  prospects. 
All  the  available  work  was  done  by  the  unemployed  cotton- 
workers,  and  was  said  to  be  verv  well  done.  It  was  opened 
with  considerable  ceremony  by  tfie  Earl  of  Bradford,  May  25, 
1866.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  in  all  over  50,000/.  The  town 
was  about  the  same  time  completely  repaved  and  the  drainage 
remodelled.  The  water-works,  which  were  purchased  by  tne 
corporation  in  1847,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  water  collected  in  the  hills,  and  stored  in  reservoirs  capable 
of  holding  300,000,000  gallons,  at  Belmont^  4  miles  distant,  at 
Sharpies,  and  at  Heaton,  is  of  good  quahty  and  the  supply 
axnple. 

dolton  has  not  many  new  public  buildings  to  boast  of.  The 
Market  HaU.  is  a  laige  and  convenient  structure,  erected  in  1855. 
It  is  294  feet  long  and  215  broad,  cost  60,000/.  in  constructing, 
and  20,000/.  for  the  site  and  houses.  A  new  and  commodious 
Fish  Market  was  opened  in  1865.  The  new  Town  Hall,  which 
occupies  one  side  of  the  Market-square,  will  form  a  magnificent 
addition  to  the  architecture  of  Bolton,  if  completed  according 
to  the  announcement  of  the  borough  council  and  the  designs  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Leeds.  It  will  be  an  Italian  building, 
with  a  tall  tower,  and  is  expected  to  cost  about  70,000/.  without 
the  site.  Tlie  Church  of  England  Institute,  a  large  and  conve- 
nient Secular  Gk>thic  buildins,  was  completed  in  1855.  Mills, 
offices,  and  shops  are  the  chiei  of  the  new  buildings,  and  some 
of  them  are  constructed  with  considerable  re^^ard  to  ornamental 
character.    Of  dwelling-houses,  chiefly  workmg  men's  cottages, 


the  number  built  around  the  town  has  been  very  laige  ;  whilst 
the  borough  authorities  have  closed  the  cellar  dwellings  which 
used  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  town,  and  were  80>  prolific  of 
disease  and  immorality. 

St.  Peter's,  the  parish  church,  having  fallen  into  a  verv  dila- 
pidated condition,  Mr.  Peter  OrmercS,  of  Halliwell  llall — a 
Bolton  cotton-spinner — offered  in  1865  to  rebuild  it  on  a  lai^r 
scale  at  his  own  cost.  The  offer  was  accepted,  designs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Q.  Paley,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the 
works  were  commenced.  The  new  building  will  be  Second 
Pointed  in  style;  cruciform;  114  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and 
73  feet  9  in.  high,  with  a  western  tower  150  £et  high,  surmounted 
by  pinnacles  and  an  open  lantern,  and  will  be  built  throughout 
of  local  stone,  with  oressings  and  tracery  of  Longiidge  stone. 
The  building  will  be  unusually  rich,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
over  30,000/.  It  will  afford  accommodation  for  1300  persons. 
St.  Paul's,  Deans^ate,  is  a  neat  Gothic  church,  erected  in  1864. 
A  new  Congregational  church  was  completed  in  1863,  at  a  cost 
exceeding  6000/.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  Bath-street  and 
St.  QeoigeVroad ;  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ;  is  Second  Pointed  in  style  ;  has  a  tower  and  spire  at 
the  N.E.  angle,  130  feet  high,  and  will  accommodate  1200 
persons*  A  still  more  ornate  edifice  is  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  in  Park-street,  Chorley-road,  completed  in  1863  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Woodhouse.  It  is  a  Second  Pointed  cruci- 
form building,  of  Yorkshire  perpent  stone,  with  dressings  and 
tracery  of  Wrexham  stone,  Caen  stone  being  used  for  the  more 
elaborate  carvings,  and  Devonshire  marble  lor  the  smaller  shafLs 
in  the  interior.  Vestries  and  schools  unite  with  the  chapel 
to  form  a  picturesque  group  of  buildings  140  feet  long  and  80 
feet  deep.  A  new  cemetery,  with  neat  chapels  for  the  members 
of  the  establishment  and  dissenters,  was  opened  at  Tonge  in  1857. 

BOMBAY.  FHiNDusTAN,  E.  C.  S.] 

BOOTAN.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  35.]  This  country,  which  has 
attained  a  factitious  importance  from  its  collision  with  the  British 
government  in  India,  ues  between  88°  45'  and  92°  25'  E.  long. ; 
its  southern  limit  is  (or,  more  correctly,  was)  in  26°  30'  N.  lat ; 
while  its  northern  boundary  was  uncertain,  but  considered  to  1>t: 
the  Ooloo  mountains  in  28°  N.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  neglected  part 
of  Tibet  (Bhote),  and  its  name  (Bhotan  or  Botan)  signifies  the  end 
of  Tibet,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  These  limits  include  a 
territor}'  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  about  220  nules  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  10  to  30  miles,  formerly 
belonging  to  Bengalee  dependencies,  but  which  had  been  seized 
by  or  ceded  to  the  Bootans  during  the  last  century,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Dooars — a  tenn  properly  applicable  to  the  passes 
from  the  hills,  through  which  the  predatory  bands  descenaed  to 
commit  ravages  or  make  conquests,  as  opportunity  offered,  on  the 
low-lands,  to  which  the  name  Dooars  lias  been  also  applied. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  lower  regions  are  of  quite  a  diiferent 
nationality  to  those  of  the  hills.  The  highlander  is  a  Tibetan, 
the  lowluider  a  Bengalee.  These  lowlands  are  extremely  un- 
healthy, though  fertile  in  parts,  and  the  original  inhabitants  are 
left  iu  a  state  of  serfage  to  cultivate  the  soil,  producing  rice  and 
tobacco  for  their  masters,  none  of  whom,  except  in  an  oflScial 
capacity,  ever  reside  there.  Efforts  had  been  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  early  as  1772  to  secure  peace  on  the 
frontier,  and  concessions  were  made  from  time  to  time  whicli 
encouraged  rather  than  repressed  the  aggressive  tendency  of  the 
chiefs  01  Bootan.  Missions  were  occasionally  sent,  and  agree- 
ments were  sometimes  entered  into,  but  the  form  of  Bootan 
government,  or  the  want  of  government,  rendered  all  such 
agreements  nugatory.  Nominally  there  are  two  sovereigiis,  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal,  the  Dhurma  and  the  Deb  Kiajah ; 
practically  they  are  both  puppets,  set  up  and  deposed  at  their 
will,  by  the  Penlows,  of  w'liom  the  two  chief  are  those  of  Pare 
and  Tongso,  the  first  the  chief  of  Western,  the  second  of  Eastern, 
Bootan.  Under  these  are  Jungpens,  the  governors  of  fortresses, 
only  a  little  less  independent  t^n  the  Penlows.  Resting  on  their 
isolated  strength,  and  no  hereditary  right  existing,  indeed  none 
but  force,  the  changes  are  continual.  Is  o  chief  considers  himself 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  who  possibly  has  been 
deposed  by  himself,  on  account  of  the  pacific  measures  he  had 
agreed  to,  measures  utterly  opposed  to  the  desires  and  habits 
of  the  Bootans. 

The  acquisition  of  Asam  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1828, 
gave  an  additional  point  of  contact  with  the  restless  Bootans. 
The  Dooars  proper  (or  passes)  number  18,  of  which  7  lead 
towards  the  Asam  territory.  Under  the  native  Asam  kings 
the  Bootans  had  obtained  the  concessions  of  those  claimed  by 
Asam  on  payment  of  a  tribute,  often  neglected.    On  assuming 
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nile  in  Asam  the  British  government  announced  that  it  would 
adhere  to  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  former  possessors^ 
and  one  of  these  was  that  two  of  the  passes  should  be  occupied 
by  the  British  from  July  to  November,  by  the  Bootans  for  the 
other  eight  months.  The  payment  of  the  tribute  became  almost 
immediately  a  source  of  dispute ;  quarrels  and  raids  ensued ; 
when  in  1841  the  British  resolved  to  take  the  Asam  Dooars 
into  their  own  possession,  awarding  to  the  government  of  Bootan 
10,(XX)  rupees  as  compensation.  This  lessened  but  did  not 
wholly  stop  the  incursions  from  the  hills.  On  the  western  side  a 
large  estate  called  Ambaree  Fallacottah,  in  the  Rungpoor  district 
of  Bengal,  had  been  made  over  to  the  raiahs  of  Bootan  in  1784, 
and  in  1842  was  transferred  by  them  to  tne  British,  who  were  to 
transmit  to  the  rajahs  the  nett  annual  proceeds  of  the  property. 
Outrages  and  incursions  became  constant  on  the  Bengal  Dooars  ; 
ineffective  remonstrances  were  made  ;  and  in  1860  it  was  noti- 
fied that  the  rental  of  FaUacottah  would  be  retained  partly  as  a 
compensation  and  partly  as  a  punishment  for  the  offences ;  that 
the  arrears  would  be  paid  on  the  cessation  of  the  incursions  and 
the  surrender  of  certain  natives,  under  British  protection,  who 
had  been  forcibly  carried  off  to  Bootan. 

In  1862  an  incursion  was  made  into  Sikkim,  the  Rajah  of 
which  was  under  British  protection,  who  demanded  assistance  ; 
and  another  was  being  organised  at  Dhalimkote  to  attack 
Darjeeling,  the  Himalayan  station  on  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
west  of  ttie  Teesta  river,  which,  running  south,  falls  into  the 
Birahmapiitra.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  a  force  was  moved 
up  to  its  sup^rt  from  Julpigorie,  a  nulitair  station  in  Rung- 
poor.  On  their  advance  the  Bootans  retired,  but  sent  an  insolent 
message,  demanding  the  arrears  of  the  Asam  Dooars.  'As  it 
was  thought  possible  that  these  repeated  aggressions  might  be 
the  acts  of  subordinates,  unauthorised  by  the  supreme  authori- 
ties, Lord  Canning  determined  that  a  mission  should  be  sent  to 
the  two  Rajahs  at  their  capital,  Poonakha  ;  and  the  Hon.  Ashley 
Eden  was  nominated  for  the  purpose,  with  instructions  of  a  very 
moderate  and  pacific  nature  for  concluding  a  treaty.  Early  in 
November,  1863,  Mr.  Eden,  with  a  large  party  and  a  strong 
escort,  was  waiting  at  Darjeeling  for  an  answer  to  a  communica- 
tion that  had  been  sent  to  Poonakha  annoimcing  the  intended 
visit,  but  no  reply  came.  Indeed,  just  at  this  time  a  revolution 
was  taking  place.  The  Deb  Rajah  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Jungpen  of  Poonakha,  and  another  appointed ;  after  a  short 
contention  between  the  Paro  and  Tongso  rienlows.  Mr.  Eden  noti- 
fied this  to  the  Qovemment  at  Calcutta,  and  Sir  William  Dennison 
(then  Governor  General)  replied  that  the  new  Deb  Rajah  might 
be  inclined  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  position  by  an  alliance 
with  the  English ;  and  Mr.  Eden  resolved  to  proceed.  He  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty  in  securing  the  means  of  transport  for 
iiis  baggage,  including  presents  for  the  chiefs  at  court,  as  the 
coolies  of  Darjeeling  knew  and  were  unwilling  to  trust  the 
Bootans ;  but  he  started  at  length  on  Jan.  4,  1864.  His 
journey  to  Poonakha  was  full  of  obstructions  and  difficidties : 
without  undertaking  to  forbid  his  coming,  the  authorities  at 
Poonakha  stimulated  their  subordinates  to  prevent  him.  He 
was  thus  forced  to  leave  his  escort  and  most  of  his  staff  at 
different  places  on  the  road,  and  arrived  at  Poonakha  on  March 
15,  shorn  of  all  the  splendour  of  the  Mission  with  which  he 
had  started.  His  reception  was  of  the  most  unfriendly  cha- 
racter ;  insulted  by  the  mob  and  unnoticed  by  the  government, 
he  was  onlv  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Council  after  a  dela^ 
of  several  days,  and  left  to  stand  in  the  sun  until  the  Council 
were  pleased  to  admit  him.  Neither  the  Dhurma  nor  Deb  Rajah 
was  present,  and  the  Tongso  Penlow  was  the  manager  of  an 
unsatisfactory  interview.  This  was  repeated  on  several  occasions, 
until  at  len^h  Mr.  Eden  was  forced,  being  really  in  confine- 
ment and  his  life  in  danger,  to  sign  on  March  29  a  treaty, 
surrendering  the  Asam  Dooars  to  the  Tongso  Penlow  ;  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  subscribing 
it  "  under  compulsion."  He  was  then  permitted  to  return.  The 
Calcutta  government  instantly  repudiated  the  extorted  treaty, 
and  on  Nov.  14  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  its  intention 
to  take  permanent  possession  of  the  Dooars,  with  a  part  of  the 
Hill  Country,  including  the  forts  supposed  to  command  the 
passes.  TVoops  were  di^atched  to  effect  this,  in  four  divisions  : 
one  to  staut^  irom  Gownatty  against  Dewangiri,  another  from 
Goalpora  eigainst  Bishensing,  a  third  from  Cooch  Betar  against 
Buxa  and  Balla,  and  a  fourth  from  Julpigorie  against  Dhalim- 
kote and  Chamoroochee.  With  but  alight  opposition  all  was 
effected,  Dhalimkote  being  the  first  place  that  was  taken,  on  Dec.  6, 
Dewangiri  on  Dec.  7.  The  whole  was  in  British  possession  by 
Jan.  8,  1865,  and  garrisons  placed  in  them.    Orders  were  then 


received  from  Calcutta  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  field  force 
early  in  February,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  civil 
government  of  the  newly-annexed  territory. 

These  rapid  successes  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  attack 
having  been  unexpected  by  the  Bootans,  who  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  British  measures  would  have  been  so  prompt.  Rumours, 
however,  soon  arose  that  hostilities  were  not  ended ;  that  forces 
were  being  assembled  under  the  Tongso  Penlow;  and  that 
Dewangiri  was  to  be  the  first  assailed ;  but  no  heed  was  given  to 
them,  and  no  extra  precautions  were  taken.  Before  daylight, 
however,  of  Jan.  30,  1865,  the  sleepers  in  the  encampment  were 
aroused  by  the  cutting  of  their  tent-ropes;  some  officers  escaping 
rallied  a  &w  soldiers,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  during  which  a 
British  officer  was  killed,  the  Bootans  were  checked  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  to  form,  when  the  attacking 
force  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss ;  but  only 
to  change  their  proceedings  into  a  blockade.  In  this  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  were  enabled  also  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water, 
which  was  conveyed  from  a  distant  hill  by  a  bamboo  aqueduct, 
which  had  been  left  unprotected.  Application  was  made  to  the 
commander  of  the  division,  General  Mulcaster,  at  Gowhatty, 
for  reinforcements,  who  replied  that  the  force  already  m 
Dewangiri  was  ample  for  its  defence.  What  was  required  was  a 
strength  sufficient  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  stockades  l^ey 
had  erected,  especially  that  which  commanded  the  water  supplv. 
Deprived  of  water,  with  no  hope  of  assistance.  Colonel  Campbell, 
the  commander,  felt  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
accordingly  on  Feb.  5  the  retreat  commenced  in  gooa  order  in 
two  columns  by  two  of  the  open  passes  to  the  plains.  One 
column  lost  its  way ;  both  were  narassed  by  their  pursuing  foes ; 
a  panic  arose ;  two  howitzers  which  were  being  removed,  had  to 
be  abandoned ;  and  the  troops  in  small  detached  parties  at  length 
reached  the  camp  at  Koomreekatta.  The  takmg  of  the  guns 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Bootans,  and  their  loss  a  serious 
vexation  to  the  British.  General  Mulcaster  was  recalled,  General 
Tombs  and  General  Tytler  appointed  his  successors,  and  rein- 
forcements from  Calcutta  hurried  up  by  rail  and  river  to  recover 
the  lost  ground ;  for  the  attack  on  Dewangiri  had  been  rapidly 
followed  by  others  on  most  of  the  hill-forts.  That  on  Balla  was 
the  only  successful  one,  the  garrison  there  being  forced  to  retire 
after  a  siege  of  a  few  days ;  but  the  Bootans  still  kept  up  a 
threatening  attitude  against  the  others.  General  Tytler,  who 
commanded  on  the  west,  had  easy  work ;  he  retook  Balla  with 
little  loss,  and  the  Bootans  retired  &om  the  other  positions. 
General  Tombs,  on  the  east,  had  head-quarters  at  Koomreekatta, 
a  few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Bootan  hills,  whence  he  sent 
out  reconnaisances  to  examine  the  passes,  of  which  there  are 
five,  leading  to  Dewangiri.  The  most  direct  one,  named  Sou- 
bankhotta,  was  found  to  be  stockaded  so  effectually  as  to  defy 
assault.  '^  The  river  bed,  here  narrowed  to  about  25  feet,  was 
completely  choked  up  for  a  length  of  200  or  300  feet  by  an 
abattis  some  15  feet  high,  formed  by  cutting  trees  on  the  dim  on 
either  side,  and  letting  them  roll  down  and  interlace  themselves. 
The  only  road  was  a  narrow  pathway  on  which  but  one  man 
could  advance  at  a  time,  and  tms  was  enfiladed  by  an  outwork, 
and  completely  commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  whole  place." 
(Fraser^s  Mag,  for  Jan.  1866.)  This  pass  could  not  be  taken  nor 
turned,  so  attention  was  given  to  another,  and  on  April  1,  at 
2  A.H.,  800  men  advanced  to  a  pass  called  Darunga.  By  a  rugged 
path  of  3  or  4  miles  the  party  forced  its  way  to  a  platform, 
whence  Dewangiri  was  seen  lying  before  them.  On  the  next 
day  the  attack  was  made ;  the  contest  was  obstinate  but  never 
doubtful ;  at  its  end  200  Bootans  were  lying  dead  within  the 
inclosure,  Dewangiri  was  taken,  and  the  Tongso  Penlow,  who  was 
with  a  considerable  force  at  some  distance,  was  in  full  retreat. 
On  April  6.  it  having  been  decided  that  the  place  was  unhealthy 
cmd  of  little  importance  as  a  military  position,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  tne  troops  returned  to  tne  camp,  but  the  gims 
had  not  been  recovered.  A  blockade  of  the  whole  Bootan  fron- 
tier was  maintained,  and  in  July  an  ultimatum  was  sent  by  the 
Governor-General  to  Poonakha  demanding  submission,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  guns,  and  guarantees  for  the  future,  or  in  case  of 
refusal  that  the  army  would  advance  to  the  capital  as  soon  as  the 
cold  season  commenced.  Colonel  Bruce  was  appointed  Civil 
Resident ;  and  in  July  overtures  for  peace  were  received  from 
the  Deb  Rajah;  ne^tiations  were  continued,  and  on  Nov.  11  a 
treaty  was  signed,  mil  apology  was  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  Dooars  and  the  hill-forts  were  ceded,  the  prisoners 
and  the  two  howitzers  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  free  trade 
established;  in  return  for  which  a  subsidv  of  25,000  rupees 
annually  is  to  be  paid,  to  be  increased  ultimately  to  50,000 
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rupees  if  the  Btipuktioiiir  be  £uthfully  observed.  Some  delay 
arose  as  to  the  rendition  of  the  prisoners  and  the  restoration  of 
the  guns,  the  last  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Tongso  Penlow, 
who  at  first  refused  to  be  bound  bv  the  treaty ;  but  on  Feb.  25 
the  Governor-General  announced  tnat  the  lost  guns  had  been 
restored  to  the  Britiah  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  The 
invading  forces  were  recalled.    And  thus  ended  the  Bootan  war. 

The  district  thiis  annexed  to  British  India  is  not  of  laiige  extent, 
being  about  150  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  and  varying 
from  30  to  40  miles  in  depth.  The  lower  plains  are  generally 
fertile,  but  a  belt  known  as  the  Terai,  is  so  malarious  as  to  be 
destructive  to  health  in  merely  passing  through  it.  It  is  inliabited 
by  a  tribe  named  Mechis,  who  in  these  hot  and  moist  junsles 
enjoy  excellent  health,  and  if  removed  elsewhere  contract  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  die.  Dr.  Hooker  savs  of  them  "  thev  are  more 
robust  than  Europeans  in  India,  and  their  disagreeably  sallow 
complexion  is  deceptive  as  indicating  a  sickly  constitution.'' 
The  hill-forts  occupy  the  first  range  of  the  Himalayas;  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  hills  rising  precipitously  from  the  plain, 
and  pierced  with  numerous  defiles  and  goi^es,  admitting  passage 
to  the  plains  below  independently  of  the  principal  Dooars  or 
main  passes.  Some  of  the  hills  sustain  a  broad  plateau,  or  have 
a  terrace,  on  which  the  forts  are  planted.  Northward  they  fall 
into  mountain  valleys,  through  which  run  streams  sometimes  of 
great  width  and  depth,  always  rapid,  over  several  of  which  there 
are  good  wooden  bridges.  The  eastern  rivers  run  direct  to  the 
Brahmapiitra,  those  to  the  west  fall  into  the  Teesta,  itself  a  tri- 
butary to  the  great  river.  The  rocks  increase  in  height  as  we 
proceed  northward.  From  Darjeeling  Mr.  Eden  had  to  pass 
nrst  over  Mount  Labah,  6620  feet,  descending  the  next  day  down 
a  steep  path  to  a  rapid  stream,  to  the  vallev  of  Ambiok,  2922 
feet  above  the  sea ;  farther  on  he  proceeded  over  a  plain  6756 
feet  in  height,  to  the  Tutelah  pass,  10,000  feet,  descendmg  imme- 
diately after,  2500  feet  through  deep  snow,  at  every  descent 
havinc  to  cross  a  stream.  From  the  nver  Seychoo  he  ascended 
9256  ieet  to  an  open  grassy  plain,  the  vegetation  changing  from 
rhododendrons,  oaks,  and  chestnuts  to  pines,  and  still  ascending 
camped  at  11,800  feet  in  snow.  Another  valley,  and  another 
"oaaB  was  crossed  at  a  height  of  12,490  feet.  AU  this  between 
baijeeling  and  Paro,  a  direct  distance  of  only  75  or  80  miles. 
To  reach  JPoonakha,  another  pass,  10,019  feet,  had  to  be  crossed. 
Foonaldia  itself,  the  capital  of  Bootau,  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4500  feet.  It  is  situated  on  a  stony  delta  at  the  junction  of  two 
swift  and  deep  streams,  the  Patchoo  and  Matchoo,  which  con- 
tinue their  umted  course  to  the  Brahmapiitra;  the  plain  is  of 
some  extent,  level,  and  produces  tice.  There  is  in  fact)  no 
town;  the  few  dwellings  nave  been  destroyed  during  the  contest 
for  supremacv,  the  large  but  not  strong  fort  contains  the  winter 
residences  ot  the  Dhurma  and  Deb  Rajahs,  and  there  is  a 
monastery  with  about  300  lamas. 

Dr.  J.  1).  Hooker  only  saw  Bootan  from  a  distance,  but  he 
says  of  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Sikkim  that  they  are  chiefly 
composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  with  felspar  and  micaceous 
schist,  with  aluminous  clay  in  the  valleys ;  and  those  of  Bootan 
are  probably  the  same. 

(Dr.  Bennie's  Dooar  War;  How  we  took  Detoangiri,  in  Fraser's 
Mag,  for  Jan,  1666 ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker's  Himalayan  J<mmaU,) 

BORNEO.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  41.]  The  coast  line  of  Borneo 
(voL  ii.  cols.  41  to  47)  has  been  described  from  nautical  surveys, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  hills  approach  the  sea, 
and  the  high  lands  round  the  bay  of  Gava,  on  the  western  side, 
form  an  excellent  protection  to  the  noble  narbour.  The  character 
of  the  interior  was,  and  indeed  is,  still  veiy  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Spenser  St  John,  who  resided  for  several  years  at 
Brunei  and  at  Sarawak,  as  British  consul,  has  afforded  much 
additional  and  valuable  information  of  portions  of  the  country. 
Under  Sarawak  will  be  found  what  he  nas  enabled  us  to  know 
of  that  district,  and  of  the  course  of  its  rivers.    In  Borneo 

f>roper  he  traced  the  courses  of  the  Baram  and  the  Limbang. 
n  April  1851,  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Baram,  the  first 
river  of  importance  on  the  west  coast,  north  of  the  Strict  of 
Sarawak.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Kayans, 
who  are  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  forming  pre- 
datory parties,  with  which  they  invade  the  adjoining  districts, 
canymg  away  the  young  females  as  slaves,  and  the  heads  of  the 
males,  with  which  they  adorn  their  dwellings.'  In  appearance 
they  resemble  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  are  sli^Uy  tattooecL  They 
are  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Borneo,  but  are  really 
independent  They  have  succeeded  in  dispossessing  many  of  the 
more  settled  and  qmet  inhabitants,  and  disquieting  many  of  those 
who  still  remain,  who  are  always  liable  to  their  incursions,  and 


they  are  accused  of  cannibalism,  an  accusation  apparentlv  well 
founded,  at  least  partially.  Mr.  St  John  ascended  the  Baram 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  the  steamer.  Above  this  the 
tide  ceases,  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  snags,  and  he  ascended 
no  higher.  He  found  that  the  Kayans  had  paid  some  attention 
to  commerce,  particularly  in  the  collecting  and  exportation  of 
the  edible  birds'  nests  purchased  by  the  Chinese.  Of  these  great 
quantities  are  collected  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  their  country, 
some  of  which  Mr.  St.  John  visited.  The  town  at  which  he  had 
arrived  was  named  Tangusin,  in  3°  W  N.  lat,  and  114°  40'  E.  long., 
which  contained  about  2500  people.  The  Kayans  manufactuK 
swords  of  a  peculiar  construction,  concave  on  the  upper  side, 
and  concave  below,  an  effective  weapon  in  experienced  hands, 
but  dangerous  to  those  unused  to  it  Their  nouses  resemble 
those  of  the  Dyaks  in  their  construction,  elevated  on  posts, 
but  a  little  more  substantial  The  purpose  of  the  expeoition 
up  the  Baram  was  to  negotiate  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ICavans  to  prevent  any  incursions  into  the  territories  included 
under  the  government  of  Sarawak.  This  was  readily  accom- 
plished; as  the  English  were  uniformly  well-received  among 
them,  and  nothing  seemed  more  desired  by  them  than  peacefiu 
relations. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  many  places  in  Sarawak,  on  iht 
Rentalu,  on  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as  Mayabong,  at 
Gautrian,  at  Pulo  Gaya;  to  the  south  beds  are  found  near  the 
town  of  Brunei,  and  on  the  Baram  and  Rejang  rivers ;  and  on 
the  eastern  coast  they  occur  near  the  Coti  or  Gooty ;  but  none 
have  been  yet  effectually  worked.  Iron  is  found  in  many  jtaits, 
and  is  made  available  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  other  purposes.  Platinum  has  been  discovered, 
but  nas  not  been  as  yet  extracted  in  any  considerable  oraantitv. 

Borneo  proper,  Mr.  St.  John  observes,  ^^is  one  ot  the  few 
Malay  kingdoms  that  remain  in  the  Archipelago  possessing  the 
semblance  of  independent  government,  and  nominalfy  it 
includes  the  whole  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island  extending 
from  Sarawak.  But  the  power  of  the  emperor,  or  sultan  aa  he 
is  sometimes  styled,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  to  cour 
sist  now  only  m  the  power  of  oppressing  those  dwelling  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Politically  the  governing  power  ib 
exercised  by  certain  ministers  of  state,  who  owe  their  positions  to 
their  being  members  of  noble  families,  and  havinga  following 
superior  in  strength  even  to  that  of  the  emperor.  The  emperar 
and  the  heads  of  such  families  possess  certain  districts  or  villages 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  here  known  as  Murats  and  BriagaSy  &«& 
whom  they  extort  all  they  possibly  can,  till  the  more  distant  throw 
off  their  dependence,  which  the  government  has  usually  no 
troops  sufficient  to  enforce,  and  therefore  it  frequentiy  incites  the 
Kayans  or  some  other  tribe  of  natives  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
revolters.  This  acts  as  a  pimishment,  the  fear  of  which  may 
occasionally  prevent  an  outbreak,  but  it  is  wastefully  destructive, 
as  the  lancb  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  tiie  people  betidce 
themselves  to  the  hills  ;  thus  the  oppression  and  the  poverty  are 
continually  increasing.  The  annual  income  of  the  emperor  is 
estimated  at  no  more  than  2500^  beyond  what  he  obtains  in  pro- 
duce from  his  dependent  villages,  and  he  has  no  armed  force,  only 
the  power  of  summoning  his  people  as  a  militia,  who  as  they  are 
neither  fed  nor  paid,  never  render  any  effective  assistance. 

The  town  of  Brunei  is  situated  on  the  Limbang  rive^  which 
divides  itself  into  several  branches  before  it  falls  into  the  bay. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  between 
25,000  and  40,000,  Mr.  St.  John  thinking  the  first-named  number 
to  be  certainly  an  under-estimate.  It  is  divided  into  districts 
somewhat  resembling  parishes,  and  whatever  there  is  of  orderly 
government  is  derived  from  this  municipal  organisation.  The 
sultan's  palace  resembles  a  rough  bam,  70  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  bmlt  like  the  rest  over  the  river,  of  one  storey  in  height^ 
with  a  few  rude  attics,  in  which  his  concubines  are  kept  as  a 
measure  of  safety.  The  flooring  is  form^  of  slips  of  palm* 
stems  fastened  together  by  rattans,  it  is  opened  to  get  rid  of  all 
kinds  of  refuse,  and  also  affords  opportumty  for  inkigue ;  as  the 
women  are  known  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opening  to  absent 
themselves  occasionally,  or  to  admit  others.  Detection  in  suck 
an  offence,  however,  mvolves  the  punishment  of  death  if  the 
sultan  so  chooses,  the  decision  restmg  wholly  in  his  disoretion. 
Crime  in  general  goes  unpunished,  as  the  offenders  are  usually 
the  (pveming  race,  and  if  not,  bribeir  will  have  its  effects 
Nominally  theft  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the  hand,  but  usually 
a  fine  is  inflicted  (not  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferer)  and  a  fe^r 
days'  confinement  in  the  stocks. 

fVom  Brunei  Mr.  St  John  explored  the  Limbang  as  far  as  the 
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Adang  mountains,  skirting  the  Molu  range  (called  also  the  Madi); 
which  are  found  to  be  isolated.  The  stream  soon  becomes  a 
mountain  torrent,  obstructed  with  rapids  up  which  a  canoe  was 
forced  with  great  difficulty.  The  country  is  wild,  but,  except 
where  the  Kayans  have  expeUed  the  natives,  there  is  a  consider- 
able population.  The  rocKS  as  they  ascended  were  found  to  be 
chieny  of  sandstone  and  granite,  and  though  he  did  not  reach  the 
source,  he  ascertained  that  it  rose  among  the  Adang  .mountains, 
many  smaller  streams  falling  into  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
course.  On  the  heights  he  found  many  flowering  shrubs,  espe- 
cially rhododendrons.  On  one  of  his  expeditions  he  ascenaed 
one  of  the  principal  affluents,  the  Madalam,  which,  skirting  the 
Kamau  hills  falls  into  it  at  Tambadon.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  peak  of  the  Molu  mountains,  and  for  that  purpose 
entered  the  Trunan,  which  joins  the  Madalam,  and  appeared  to 
lead  to  the  heights  of  Molu.  He  says  :  "  We  soon  came  upon 
limestone  rock,  and  after  a  few  miles  were  suddenly  stopped  by 
the  river,  I  may  say,  disappearing.  We  found  a  rocky  eminence 
before  us,  its  sharp  angles  concealed  by  ferns  and  climbing  plants 
falling  in  festoons  aroimd,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees, 
whose  bark  was  coated  with  mosses,  orchids,  and  other  epiphytal 
plants.  There  was  an  arched  cavern  into  which  we  pushed  our 
tx)ats ;  at  first  we  failed  to  find  the  inlet  through  which  the  stream 
entered,  but  at  last,  looking  down  into  the  clear  water,  we  saw  two 
huge  holes  below — the  passages  from  whence  the  river  came.  We 
went  round  to  the  southern  side  of  the  rock,  and  there  we  found 
the  river  coming  purling  along  to  this  lofty  wood-crowned  mass  of 
limestone,  and  then  entering  a  spacious  liall  it  was  lost,  descend- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  the  passages  before  mentioned.  There  were 
various  chambers  with  water  floors,  to  the  surface  of  which  fine 
fish  occasionally  rose.  •.  .  .  .  We  kept  along  the  right  bank 
till  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  whole  river  issued  from  tihe 
face  of  the  precipice ;  it  was  a  fine  sight ;  this  body  of  water 
running  impetuously  from  this  natural  tunnel.  On  either  side 
lofty  trees  arose,  and  above  the  precipice  the  green  verdure 
spread  in  masses.''  It  Was  foxmd  impossible  to  gain  the  height, 
and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1858,  he  started  for  the  first  time  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Kina  Balu,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Low,  a  botanist.  They  took 
the  route  up  the  TamjM«uk  nver,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little 
north  of  Abai  Bay.  The  ascent  was  found  extremely  ctifficult ; 
the  stream  was  obstructed  by  shallows,  rapids,  and  granite 
boulders  fEdlen  into  it  from  the  rocks  above  ;  and  they  were 
opposed  by  the  natives,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  attempt 
by  accounts  of  the  danger.  They  however  succeeded,  though 
lained  by  the  rough  patns,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue  nt>m  t£e 
continued  climbing.  They  foxmd  the  heights  ornamented  by 
rhododendrons,  some  new  and  magnificent  nepenthes  or  pitcher 
plants,  and  other  shrubs.  From  the  topmost  height,  which 
18  13,698  feet  above  the  sea,  they  saw  other  peaks  to  the 
eastward,  some  of  them  estimated  at  7000  feet,  ana  a  long  range 
extending  south-south-west  with  lateral  offshoots  from  each  sdae 
of  it.  TQey  could,  however,  see  nothing  whatever  of  the  lake 
which  has  figured  in  previous  maps,  though  the  natives  asserted 
that  there  was  a  lake,  but  not  of  the  size  nor  in  the  position 
hitherto  supposed.  If  it  really  exists  it  must  lie  nearly  aue  east 
of  the  mountain,  and  not  on  tne  south.  In  that  direction  they 
saw  low  grassy  plains,  a  marsh,  and  a  river  running  south ; 

Sossibly  the  lake  may  be  only  an  occasional  one  caused  oj  inun- 
ations  during  the  rainy  season.    The  Tampasuk  unquestionably 
issues  from  the  mountcun. 

In  July,  1858,  another  expedition  was  imdertaken  by  way  of 
the  Tawaran  river,  which  fails  into  the  sea  north  of  Menkabong 
Bluff.  The  difficulties  were  scarcely  less  by  this  route  than  by 
the  first,  but  they  succeeded,  and  examined  the  objects  somewhat 
more  leisurely  tnan  on  the  first  visit,  but  the  results  did  not 
differ. 

In  the  north  of  Borneo,  Mr.  St  John  remarks  that  agricidture 
is  pursued  more  skilfully  than  in  Sarawak  and  places  further 
south.  This  he  attributes  to  the  former  large  immigration  of 
Chinese  who,  many  years  ago,  settled  in  this  part  of  tne  island. 
They  have  long  since  died  out,  or  having  intermarried  with  the 
natives  have  become  incorporated  with  them ;  but  though  much 
of  their  peculiar  civilization  has  vanished,  especially  tne  laige 
cultivation  of  pepper,  some  of  their  methods  are  still  foUowed, 
and  many  names  of  places  still  preserve  their  remembrance. 
Kina  (China)  forms  a  portion  of  many  names,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountain,  Kina-Balu— the  Chinese 
Widow  ;  and  there  are  several  others.  Of  the  larce  portion  of 
Borneo  claimed  in  sovereignty  by  the  Dutch  nothing  more  is 
Imown  than  what  is  stated  in  me  lonner  article,  but  we  may  add 
GEoa,  wy,— SUP. 


that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  the  Dutch 

fovemor  of  Banjarmassin  offered  and  sent  assistance  to  Rajah 
trooke,  but  fortunately  it  was  no  longer  needed. 
BOSTON,  Lincolnshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  67—69].  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1861  was  14,712,  a 
decrease  of  21  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  also  the  chief  part  of  Skirbeck  parish, 
was  17,893  in  1861,  an  increase  of  376  since  1851.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was 
3901.  The  actual  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1090,  of  whom 
191  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The 
number  of  freemen  was  148,  but  of  these  43  were  entitled  to 
vote  as  10^.  occupiers.  At  the  last  general  election  966  electors 
voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
3014 ;  the  number  rated  to  the  poor  was  2097.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  68,650^. ;  the  rateable  value  was  56,4(X)£. 
Boston  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
municipal  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  For  sanitaar  purposes  it  is  imder  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  24  members,  with  the  mayor  as 
chairman.  Boston  Poor  Law  Union  consists  of  42  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  125,547  acres,  and  a  population  of 
37^33  in  1861. 

Boston  is  a  clean  town,  tolerably  well  drained,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  good  water  supply.  A  new  cemetery  has  been 
formed,  by  the  HomcasUe-road,  1  mile  north  of  the  town. 
There  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  town. 
Some  good  shops  and  offices  have  been  ouilt,  but  no  public 
building  of  any  mark.  Boston  AthensBum  is  a  neat  edifice 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  Market  Place  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy.  A  Freemasons'  hall  was  erected  in 
1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Hackford,  which  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  a  modification  of  the  Egyptian  style.  The 
grand  entrance  is  imitated  from  the  temple  of  Denderah,  the 
two  great  columns  being  copies  of  those  at  Edfou  and  Phila?, 
and  tne  shafts  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  The  south-western 
chapel  of  the  fine  old  parish  church  was  beautifully  restored  in 
1857,  xmder  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton.  Cotton  was  vicar  of  Boston  from  1612  to 
1633,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts — ^the  town  neing 
named  from  that  which  the  emigrants  had  left  in  the  old  country 
— and  the  restoration  of  the  Cotton  Memorial  chapel  in  the  old 
Boston  Church  was  effected  at  the  desire  and  cost  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  American  Boston.  In  1862  a  statue  by  Mr.  Munro 
was  erected  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  late  M.P.  for  Boston,  and 
known  as  proprietor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  tiade  of  the  town  remains  pretty  much  as  described  in 
the  original  article.  It  unites  the  characteristics  of  an  agri- 
cultursd  town  and  a  sea-port  It  has  a  large  trade  in  grain  and 
the  manufactures  incidental  to  a  shipping  town.  Tm  oom- 
market  is  a  good  one,  and  large  quantities  (H  sheep  from  ^e  rich 
grazing  districts  are  brought  to  the  Wednesday  market.  The 
agricultural  implement  wotks,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries, 
malt-houses,  tanneries,  cooperages,  and  rope-works  are  on  a  laige 
scale.  Its  shipping  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  The  foreign  trade 
is  princroally  wim  the  Baltic,  whence  it  imports  timber  and 
hemp.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston,  139  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate buraen  of  7350  tons,  and  1  steam- vessel  of  15  tons.  The 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year 
1866  were — coastwise,  inwards  531  sailing-vessels  of  24,293  tons, 
and  21  steam-vessels  of  1806  tons,  and  outwards  265  sailing- 
vessels  of  13,751  tons,  and  20  steam- vessels  of  1743  tons,  sSl 
British.  To  or  from  the  colonies  none.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports,  inwards  19  British  sailing-vessels  of  2007  tons,  and  33 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  4827  tons ;  outwards  23  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  1694  tons,  and  12  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1604  tons. 
The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1866  was  44,564L  an  increase  of  4093^.  on  that  of  1865.  The 
increase  was  wholly  on  tobacco  (4860i.^ ;  on  timber,  owing  to  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  there  was  a  fallmg  off  of  3^^.,  and  there 
was  also  a  decrease  on  tea  and  spirits.  The  amount  of  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  during  the  year  1866  was  206L,  an 
increase  of  1592.  on  1865.  About  70  boats  are  engaged  in  the 
fishery.  Boston  shrimps  are  noted  everywhere;  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  soles  are  taken. 

BRADFORD,  Yorkshire  [K  C.  vol  ii.  cols.  82—83].  The 
population  of  tiie  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough  was 
106,218  in  1861,  an  increase  of  2440  since  1851.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  middle  of  1868  is  estimated  by  the  Registrai^General 
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at  108,019.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  22,518  in 
1861.  The  actual  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1866 
was  5189,  of  whom  438  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
22,796 ;  the  number  rated  to  the  poor  was  18,138.  The  gross 
annual  rental  was  452,450^.,  the  rateable  value  378,053/.  For 
sanitary  purposes  Bradford  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Bradford  Poor  Law  Union,  which  corresponds  in  extent  and 
population  with  the  borough,  contains  four  j^nshes,  and  an  area  of 
6960  acres.  The  Union  Workhouse  at  Little  Horton,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  in  1853,  is  of  pleasing  archi- 
tectural character,  and  provides  am^le  accommodation  for  750 
inmates ;  but  the  portion  used  for  imbecile  and  sick  wards  is 
about  to  be  ^uUed  down  (1868),  and  a  distinct  and  laiger  building 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes  and  France  erected,  in  order 
to  carrv  out  a  better  system  of  classification. 

Bradford  is  now  the  jraincipal  seat  and  mart  of  the  worsted 
and  stuff  manufacture.  The  factories  are  lar^r  and  more  nume- 
rous than  in  any  other  town,  and  the  operations  are  on  a  scale 
of  enormous  magnitude.  Saltaire,  the  works  and  village  founded 
by  Mr.  Titus  Sadt,  on  the  Aire  3J  miles  from  Bradford,  was  the 
first  and  largest  factory  of  alpaca  in  the  kingdom,  and  now 
employs  on  an  average  about  4000  hands.  Besides  tne  worsted 
yam  and  stuffs,  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  silk  and  wool  and 
cotton  are  largely  wrought,  and  some  fine  woollen  cloths.  Cotton 
is  worked  to  some  extent.  Next  to  worsted,  iron  is  the  leading 
material,  the  Low  Moor  and  Bowling  works  retaining  their  great 
reputation,  and  turning  out  many  of  the  heaviest  castings  made. 
Machinery,  shuttles,  combs,  and  other  articles  required  in  or 
dependent  on  the  worsted  manufacture  are  made  on  a  laige  scale. 

With  the  growth  of  the  manufactures,  the  town  has  greatly 
extended  its  boundaries  and  improved  in  appearance.  Many  of 
the  old  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  but  new  streets 
have  been  formed  and  old  ones  widened,  repaved,  and  lined 
with  better  houses  ;  many  important  public  buildings  have  been 
erected,  together  with  numerous  warehouses,  of  a  size,  solidity, 
and  architectural  character  surpassed  by  no  other  town,  and 
scarcely  equalled  by  any.  Some  of  the  stuff- warehouses,  indeed, 
such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Abercrombie,  designed  by  Mr.  Milne, 
of  Bradford  ;  Mr.  TetleVs ;  those  known  as  Fosters  Buildings ; 
Messrs.  Schwan,  Kell,  &  Co.'s;  Messrs.  MiUigan's,  and  several 
others,  are  quite  palatial  in  size  and  style.  Other  business 
houses  and  shops,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  scarcely  less 
ambitious ;  and  the  recent  villas  and  residences,  built  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  have  generally  some  architectural  cha- 
racter. In  Peel-place,  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
Mr.  P.  HoUins,  has  been  erected. 

Among  the  most  important  recent  improvements  is  that  of  a 
better  water-supply.  The  corporation  naving  purchased  the 
existing  water-works,  adopted  a  comprehensive  scheme,  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Leather  for  the  oIq  company.  The  supply  is 
obtained  from  gathering  grounds  and  springs  near  the  sources 
of  the  Wharfe  and  Ribble,  above  30  miles  north  of  the  town. 
Vast  reservoirs  have  been  formed  at  Barden  Doe  Park,  Qrimwith, 
Chelker,  Silsden,  and  Heaton,  capable  of  storing  above  1500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water,  and  furnishing  Bradford  with  10  million 
gallons  daily.  Some  of  the  works,  including  tunnels  and  em- 
bankments, were  very  heavy,  and  the  total  cost  was  estimated 
at  nearly  400,000Z.  Includmg  the  purchase  of  the  old  works, 
the  corporation  took  power  to  borrow  650,000^.  The  town 
drainage  has  also  been  remodelled  and  greatly  improved,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Gott,  the  borough  surveyor ;  but  the 
water-courses  and  canals  are  still  much  polluted  oy  the  refuse 
from  the  various  manufacturing  establishments.  A  new  Borough 
Cemetery  was  formed  at  Scholemoor  in  1862-3  ;  the  ground  was 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Gott,  the  borough  surveyor ;  the  chapels,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  registrar's  house  and  lodges,  were  aesigned  by 
Mr.  E.  Milnes.  Markets  are  held  at  Bradford  on  Monday  and 
Thursday;  the  latter  is  the  principal,  and  a  lai^  business  is 
done  in  com,  cattle,  and  general  provisions.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  stuff  goods  are  sold  at  the  Thursday  market. 

There  are  in  Bradford  18  churches  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  48  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Of  the  latter,  13 
belong  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  13  to  the  Primitive  and 
other  Methodist  bodies,  7  to  Congregationalists,  and  7  to  Bap- 
tists. About  1858,  attention  havmg  been  strongly  directed  to 
the  deficiency  of  cnurch  accommodation  in  Bradford,  a  society 
was  formed,  called  the  Church  Building  Society,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  build  10  new  churches.  The  first  that  was  erected 
was  St.  Philip,  Girlin^n,  consecrated  in  1860.  It  is  an  unpre- 
tending cruciform  building,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  600 


sittings,  of  which  250  are  free.  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Tong- 
street,^-completed  about  the  same  time,  though  not  one  of  the 
ten, — was  similar  in  style,  and  contained  about  the  same  number 
of  sittings.  St.  Stephen's,  Old  Bowling-lane,  also  completed  in 
1860,  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel,  and  a  tower  terminating  in  ^bles  and  a  parti-coloured 
slate  roof,  and  has  600  sittings,  of  which  450  are  free.  St  Mary, 
Leister  Dyke,  completed  in  1861,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  square  embattled  tower  at  the  south-west  angle, 
and  has  600  sittings.  St  Luke,  Chandos-street,  consecrated  in 
1862,  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  has  nave,  aisles,  south  transept 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  afforas 
accommodation  for  750  persons.  All  these  five  churches  were 
erected  from  the  designs  and  imder  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
same  architects,  Messrs.  Mallison  and  Healey  of  Bradford.  The 
cost  of  neither  of  these  churches  exceeded  3000^  St  Thomas, 
Butterfield-place,  consecrated  in  October,  1862,  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson.  It  is  Second 
Pointed  in  character,  with  some  deviations  from  the  recognized 
type  ;  has  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire  on  the 
south,  and  a  bell-turret  on  the  west  gable ;  will  accommodate 
700  persons,  and  cost  4000Z.  All  Saints',  Horton-lane,  the  sixth 
of  the  ten  churches,  consecrated  in  1864,  was  architecturally  a 
great  advance  on  its  predecessors ;  but  then  it  was  built  wliolly 
at  the  expense  of  one  gentleman,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  of 
Horton  Hall.  It  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  a  deep  apaidal 
chancel,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  very  fine  tower  and 
spire  200  feet  high  ;  is  built  of  Calverley-Wood  and  Harewood 
stone;  is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  is  very  carefidly 
finished  throughout  The  architects  were  Messrs.  MaDison  and 
Healey.  The  church  possesses  accommodation  for  1000  persons, 
the  seats  being  all  unappropriated,  and  cost  20,0002.  On  an 
adjoining  piece  of  grouna  Mr.  Powell  built  church  sdiools  in  a 
corresponding  style.  Holy  Trinity  church,  in  the  Leeds-road, 
consecrated  m  1864,  is  an  unassuming  but  very  pleasing  First 
Pointed  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  ; 
will  accommodate  650  persons,  and  cost  30002.  The  eighth  of 
the  ten  churches,  St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Brick-lane,  was 
consecrated  in  December,  1867.  It  consists  of  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel  not  separated  from  the  nave,  an  organ  chamber  over  the 
vestry,  and  a  tower  on  the  south.  The  style  is  late  First 
Pointed,  tracery  being  in^oduced  into  the  laige  wheel  in  the 
west  gable.  It  has  700  sittings,  and  cost  under  40002.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Healey. 

Nor  have  the  dissenters  been  backward  in  the  work  of  churdi 
building.  It  will  be  enough,  however,  to  mention  an  example 
from  each  of  the  leading  sects,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  their  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Bradford. 
The  chief  Congregational  church  is  that  in  Horton-lane,  com- 
pleted in  1863  fiom  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson. 
The  style  is  Renaissance,  of  the  type  rendered  familiar  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  is  carefully  worked  out 
Schools  and  a  warden's  house  nad  been  previously  erected  of  an 
Elizabethan  character,  and  they  form  together  a  rather  striking 
architectural  group.  The  chapel  has  1300  sittings.  The  cc^ 
was  about  11,000/.  A  Baptist  chapel,  capable  of  seatins  lOiX) 
persons,  with  lecture-rooms,  school-rooms,  class-rooms,  and  mree  or 
four  vestries  attached,  was  erected  in  Manningham-lane  in  1862. 
It  comprises  nave  and  aisles  with  galleries,  and  is  constructed  of 
hammer-dressed  stone,  in  a  modified  Gothic  style,  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  PauU  ana  Ayliffe,  of  Manchester,  and  cost  700O2. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  in  the  Leeds-road,  Bradford 
Moor,  built  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes  and 
France,  has  an  Italian  facade.  It  will  accommodate  above  10(X> 
persons,  and  cost  40002.  The  Unitarians  erected  in  1867-8  a 
rather  elegant  chapel,  in  place  of  the  Old  Meeting,  in  Old  Chapel- 
lane.  The  style  is  French  Second  Pointed,  the  chief  feature  to 
the  street  being  a  tall  gable,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  having 
a  5-light  window,  42  feet  high  and  21  feet  wide,  witJ^  very  rich 
tracery  in  the  head.  The  chapel  is  not  yet  finished,  but  it  is 
undeiistood  that  the  spire  will  not  be  erected  as  originally 
intended.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  500  persons,  and  cost 
about  50002.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper. 

Turning  to  the  secular  buildings,  we  may  begin  with  St. 
George's  Hall,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson  in  1853,  which,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Exchange, 
was  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  town.  It  was 
especially  intended  for  great  musical  festivals  and  concerts,  but 
to  serve  also  for  public  meetings.  The  principal  front,  towards 
Bridge-street,  is  built  pf  York^ire  stone,  and  comprises  a  rusti> 
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CAted  basement,  in  which  are  the  entrances,  with  carved  key- 
stones and  d«eply-recefl8ed  windows.  Over  this  is  an  order  of 
Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  carrying  a  pediment,  which  is 
77  feet  to  the  crown.  From  the  entrance  vestibule.  46  feet  by 
25  feet,  a  grand  staircase  leads  to  the  great  hall.  Tnis  is  a  very 
fine  room,  152  feet  long,  76  feet  wide,  and  64  feet  high,  divided 
into  stalls,  area,  and  gallery,  and  having  accommodation  for 
3500  persons.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and  divided  into  panels,  and 
the  orchestra  end  of  the  hall  semicircular.  The  cost  was  about 
20,000^. 

The  Exchange,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Pal- 
nierston  in  Aug.  1864,  and  which  was  formally  opened  in 
March,  1867,  occupies  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  between 
Market-street,  Bank-street,  and  Old  Market,  and  the  architects 
(Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson)  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
j)eculiarity  of  the  site  to  introduce  some  picturesque  combina- 
tions of  parts.  The  building  is  Venetian  Gothic  in  style ;  three 
storeys  high,  with  tall  curbed  roofs,  and  has  at  the  west  end  a 
clock-tower  and  spire,  160  feet  high,  which  forms  a  very  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  composition.  The  ground  floor  of  the  prin- 
cipal front,  towards  Market-street,  has  a  row  of  shops ;  above  are 
long  ranges  of  windows  coupled  on  the  first  floor,  in  groups  of  three 
on  the  second  floor,  and  crowned  by  an  exceedingly  rich  cornice 
and  balustrade  above.  On  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  statues  of 
Bishop  Blaize,  whose  festival  is  kept  with  great  fervour  in  Brad- 
ford, the  patron  saint  of  the  wool-combers,  and  King  Ed- 
ward III.,  to  whom  Bradford  is  indebted  for  its  trading  c£ui;er ; 
whilst  large  medallions  between  the  windows  of  the  ground  floor 
contain  portraits  of  Columbus,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Arkwright,  Peel, 
Salt,  Cobden,  Gladstone,  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  country,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  The  Great  Hall  is  a  handsome  room  80  feet  long  and  56 
feet  wide,  witli  a  large  semi-circular  recess  on  the  north  side. 
It  has  a  nave  and  aisle  arrangement,  the  roof,  which  is  of  timber 
and  open,  being  borne  on  18  columns  of  polished  red  granite.  A 
news-room,  along  Bank-street,  is  68  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide, 
and  fitted  throu^out  with  oak  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
over  30,000/. 

A  CounW  Court  was  erected  in  Manor-row  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Bradford.  It  is  an  Italian  building 
of  stone,  70  feet  long  and  two  storeys  high,  the  basement  rusti- 
cated, the  crowning  ornament  a  bold  cornice.  The  Victoria  Hotel, 
erected  in  1867,  by  the  station  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  is  the  most  important  and  ornamental  of  this  class 
of  structures  that  has  been  built  in  Bradford.  It  is  a  very 
ornate  Italian  Renaissance  edifice,  having  its  principal  front  170 
feet  long  and  five  storeys  high,  with  projectmg  pavilion  at  the 
ends  surmounted  by  lofty  roofs,  and  an  iron  cresting.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  ;  the  cost  was 
about  130,000/.  A  new  Theatre  and  Opera-house  was  opened  in 
1865.  It  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pepper,  but  has  little  architectural  character  externally.  The 
interior  is  elegant,  and  has  good  acoustic  qualities.  It  will  hold 
450  persons  in  the  boxes,  600  in  the  pit,  and  760  in  the  gallery. 
Among  the  best  of  the  most  recent  buildings  is  that  erected  for 
the  Bradford  Old  Bank,  Market-street,  ana  Ch^side.  It  is 
Italian  Gothic  in  style,  has  a  nx)ined  entrance-porch  at  the 
angle,  over  which  is  an  oriel.  The  windows  in  the  principal 
storey  are  grouped ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  enrichment  in  the 
fagade,  and  the  tall  roof  is  crested  with  a  ridge  ornament  and 
fimals.  The  Bank-room  is  a  l&i^  and  very  handsome  apart- 
ment.   The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  of  Manchester. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmarv,  Hallfields-road,  completed  in 
1865,  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  the  coimtry  for 
the  special  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  and  the 
most  scrupulous  care  was  bestowed  on  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ments. Provision  is  made  for  the  indoor  patients  in  two  lofty 
and  well-ventilated  wards,  35  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  for 
male  and  female  patients,  and  two  smaller  wards,  each  25  feet  by 
16  feet.  There  are  also  baths  and  store-rooms,  an  operating 
room,  a  large  and  cheerful  day-room  for  patients  not  wholly 
confined  to  meir  beds,  nurses'-rooms^  and  every  convenience  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  out-door  depart- 
ment includes  waiting  and  consultation-rooms,  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic-room,  dispensary^  board-room,  large  entrance  vestibule, 
hall,  &c.  The  exterior  is  Domestic  Gothic  in  character ;  of  cut 
wallstone  with  ashlar  bands  and  dressings  of  light-coloured 
stone.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson. 
An  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  completed  in  1868.  It 
faces  the  North  Parade,  and  is  a  very  lai^e  structure,  comprising, 
besides  the  main  building,  roomy  workshops,  dining-rooms,  &c. 


The  arcliitects  are  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Wilcock,  of  Bradford. 
The  Female  Educational  Establishment,  erected  in  1857,  is  a 
very  useful  institution  for  educating  factoiy-girls  by  means  of 
evening  classes.  It  has  now  three  branch  schools.  There  are 
also  several  factory  schools  in  the  town,  and  denominational 
schools  have  been  erected  in  connection  with  most  of  the  places 
of  worship.  A  Female  Refuge,  with  accommodation  for  14 
inmates,  was  erected  in  1860  at  Horton.  A  building  of  pleasing 
appearance,  called  the  Bowling  Lodge  Almshouses,  for  widows, 
was  erected  and  endowed  by  EdwMxi  Ripley,  Esq.,  in  1857. 
Mr.  Ripley  also  biult  at  Bowflng,  in  1867,  upwards  of  300  dwel- 
lings for  artisans,  and  a  large  and  very  pretty  Gothic  school- 
house  for  the  children  of  the  occupants.  The  houses,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  are  much  better  both  in  appear- 
ance and  arrangement  than  usual  with  artificers'  dwellings,  and 
the  rents  are  so  settled  as  to  permit  the  residents  to  become  in 
time  the  owners.  A  block  of  Model  Lodging  Houses,  intended 
to  furnish  a  comfortable  night's  lodging  at  a  very  small  charge, 
to  176  persons,  was  built  in  1866,  near  tne  Bolton-road,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper.  The  building  is  neat  in 
appearance  ;  three  storeys  high  ;  is  divided  into  distinct  sections 
for  male  and  female  lodgers,  and  married  couples,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly well  arranged :  it  cost  about  4000Z.  A  very  different 
structure,  but  also  helping  to  give  character  to  the  town,  is  the 
Volunteer  Barracks,  Manningh^-lane.  It  has  an  Italian  facade 
150  feet  long  towards  the  parade-ground,  and  contains  a  drill- 
room  97  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  an  armoury  44  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide  ;  officers'  and  committee-rooms ;  a  covered  gymna- 
sium, &c.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Dehiunay. 
The  parade-ground  has  an  area  of  about  two  acres. 

BRAZIL.  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  90.1  This  vast  empire  continues 
to  be  by  far  the  most  prosperous  of  any  of  the  States  of  South 
America,  a  distinction  it  owes  apparently  to  the  institution  of  a 
representative  government  imaer  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  ministers  of  state,  ever  subjected  to  the  interpellations  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  have  been  impelled  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  matters  for  promoting  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  the 
mineral  industry,  as  well  as  for  improving  and  enlai]ging  the 
means  for  the  general  education  of  the  people ;  the  revision  and 
occasional  amendment  of  the  laws ;  the  absolute  repression  of 
the  slave  trade  within  the  empire  ;  and  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  present  race  of  slaves.  The  political  struggles  have 
been  entirety  parliamentary,  and  the  change  of  a  ministry  the 
only  revolution.  Security  of  property  and  internal  peace  have 
been  the  results  ;  numerous  new  macadamised  roads  have  been 
opened  out ;  several  lines  of  railwav,  some  of  considerable  length, 
have  been  formed,  as  the  facility  of  intercommunication  was  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  necessities  for  social  progress.  Immigration  has 
been  encouraged,  but  has  succeeded  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and 
that  principally  from  Germany,  though  the  population  has 
largely  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  a  report  for  the  year  1856  presented  to  the  Chambers 
Dj  the  ministry,  in  which  we  follow  tne  order  of  the  provinces 
given  in  our  previous  article  [Brazil,  voL  ii  col.  90]  wbere  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  only  4,760,000.  We 
add,  also,  from  the  Almanack  de  Paris  for  1868,  the  number  of 
representatives  sent  by  each  province  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
of^Deputies. 


Provinces. 


Bio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Santa  Catharina     . 

San  Paulo  . 

Bio  Janeiro    . 

Eapirito  Santo    . 

Bahia     . 

Segeripe 

Alagoas 

Pemambuco 

Farahyba 

Bio  Grande  do  Kortc 

Cear&     . 

Piauhy 

Haraimfto 

Par&   . 

Alto  Amazonas 

Matto  Groaao 

Goyaz    . 

Minaa  Geraes 

Paran&  . 


Total. 


Population. 


410,000 
130,000 
760,000 

1,050,000 
66,000 

1,350,000 
275,000 
300,000 

1,300,000 
280,000 
225,000 
540,000 
220,000 
384,000 
820,000 
70,000 
65,000 
160,000 

1,375,000 
100,000 

9,379,000 


Senators. 

Deputies. 

3 

6 

1 

2 

4 

9 

6 

12 

1 

2 

7 

14 

2 

4 

2 

5 

6 

13 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 
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Of  the  total  it  was  eatimated  that  about  two  miUions  and  a  half 
were  slaves,  and  half  a  million  of  native  tribes  not  wholly  re- 
claimed to  civilization.  This  is  the  latest  official  statement,  Jbut 
it  is  believed  that  the  population  is  now  considerably  greater. 

Every  year  parliamentary  measures  are  adopted  for  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country.  In  1859  a  new  department  of 
government  was  constituted,  a  minister  for  agriculture,  com- 
nierce,  and  public  works  ;  sanction  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  companies  for  working  mines  of  lead,  coal,  gold,  &c.  ;  the 
government  was  authorised  to  guarantee  a  large  loan  to  a 
company  which  undertook  the  execution  of  several  lines  of 
railway  ;  and  the  opening  up  routes  of  internal  communication. 
Some  of  these  have  been  completed.  The  lines  conceded  have 
been,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  that  from  Pemambuco  to 
Aqua-Pretia,  a  town  in  the  interior,  64  miles ;  from  Bahia  to 
Souazeiro  on  the  San  Francisco,  63  miles ;  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Pandiyba,  164  miles  ;  from  the  port  of  Estrella  to  Petropolis,  32 
miles ;  from  the  port  of  Santos,  by  St.  Paul  to  Jumdmay,  73 
miles.  A  number  of  additional  males  were  opened  in  1866,  the 
whole  of  the  San  Paulo  line  was  opened  in  1867,  and  the  receipts 
were  at  once  sufficient  to  relieve  the  government  from  its  gua- 
rantee of  dividends,  and  to  encourage  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  branch-lines.  Many  additional  miles  of  the  San  Pedro 
and  other  lines  were  also  opened  in  1867.  Telegraphic  lines 
have  been  extensively  constructed,  and  are  open  for  public  use 
at  moderate  charges.  In  1857  the  government  reduced  their 
customs  duties,  some  articles  being  made  duty  free,  and  almost 
inmiediately  tne  amount  raised  exceeded  that  obtained  by  the 
heavier  duties.  In  1860  they  admitted  Uruguay  to  the  free 
navigation  of  Lake  Mirim  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  import  and  export  trade  rapidly  increased,  the  articles  in 
both  remaining  nearly  the  same  as  stated  in  our  previous  article. 
In  1861  the  commercial  marine  consisted  of  499  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  22,082  tons,  which  reached  their  ports  from 
foreign  parts,  and  265  vessels  of  21,281  tons  burden  cleared  out ; 
while  in  their  coasting  trade,  carried  on  by  Brazilian  vessels  only, 
4793  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  799,350  tons  entered, 
and  4435  of  746,430  tons  burden  cleared  out.  In  the  same  period 
there  entered  2265  foreign  vessels,  burden  856,509  tons,  ana  2204 
cleared  out,  burden  916,491  tons.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  com- 
merce is  centered  at  Bio  Janeiro.  In  1864-5  the  expenditure 
was  6,285,400/.,  the  revenue  only  about  5,777,000/. ;  tne  public 
debt,  raised  by  foreign  loans,  as  fundea  in  Dec,  1861,  was 
13,133,400/.,  01  which  nearly  3  millions  was  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways;  the  internal  debt  in  1863  amounted  to 
8,530,000/. ,  but  a  sinking  fund  had  reduced  the  foreign  debt  by 
about  2j^  millions.  The  budget  for  1865-6  gave  the  income  as 
6,300,000/.,  the  expenditure  as  6,623,454/. ;  the  budget  for  1867 
valued  the  receipts  at  5,500,000/.  only,  the  expenditure  at 
6,740,287/. ;  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1866  was  38,118,995/. ; 
and  the  war  with  Paraguay  in  recent  years  must  have  added 
to  it  largely.  The  railways  open  had  a  length  of  378  miles, 
and  more  were  in  progress,  xhe  value  of  the  importations  in 
1863  amounted  to  11,145,680/.  j  the  exportations  to  13,779,000/. ; 
Great  Britain  supplying  4,082,641/.  of  the  imports,  and  receiving 
4,491,000/.  of  tne  exports,  which  in  1864  were  increased  to 
6,369,343/.  for  the  imports,  and  7,021,121/.  for  the  exports ;  the 
quantity  of  cotton  having  risen  from  22,603,108  lbs.  m  1863,  to 
38,017,604  lbs.  in  1864.  In  1865  the  imports  from  England 
amounted  to  5,771,024/. ;  the  exports  to  6,797,241/. ;  in  1866  the 
exports  rose  to  7,237,793/. 

In  1857  a  war  appeared  imminent  with  Paraguay  respecting 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Parand  river,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  Brazilians.  A  naval  force  was  collected  in  order  to  assert 
this  ri^ht,  but  the  demand  of  the  Brazilian  government  was 
accedea  to^  and  the  river  was  declared  free  to  all  flags  as  feir 
as  Cuyaba,  in  15°  39'  S.  lat.  and  56°  ^  W.  long.,  by  a  toeaty 
concluded  at  Assumption  on  Feb.  25,  1858.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Rio  Janeiro  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  concluded  with  Uruguay 
in  the  previous  year,  by  which  the  navigation  to  the  moutn  of 
the  River  Plata  was  secured ;  and  in  October  a  treaty  was 
renewed  between  Brazil  and  Peru  for  the  regulation  of  the  navi- 
graition  of  the  Amazonas,  by  which  the  communication  between 
the  two  states  was  declared  free  both  by  roads  and  rivers. 
Brazil  thus  acquired  great  influence  on  the  states  bordering  on 
these  laijge  rivers,  wMch  she  has  used  benefici^y  more  than 
once  during  the  revolutions  and  hostilities  that  have  prevailed 
in  and  between  the  republics  of  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  In  June,  1858,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
vitn  Great  Britain,  by  which  a  commission  of  appeal  was 


appointed  to  decide  upon  the  mutual  claims  of  the  subjects  of 
eitner  state  upon  the  respective  governments.  ^ 

In  1859,  a  law,  by  which  children  bom  of  foreign  parents 
were  declared  to  be  Brazilian  subjects^  led  to  a  dispute  with 
France,  terminated  by  an  Act  in  the  following  year,  by  which 
children  during  their  minority  retained  the  citizenship  of  their 
parents,  and  only  became  Brazilians  if  they  remained  as  set- 
tlers. With  the  exception  of  some  disputes  with  the  adjoin- 
ing governments  of  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration, which  were  concluded  by  pacific  treaties,  nothing  for  a 
considerable  time  interrupted  the  progress  of  Brazil  Attention 
and  money  could  thus  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture. The  Aberdeen  Act,  which  empowered  British  cruisers 
to  seize  vessels  carrying  slaves  imder  whatever  flag  and  upon 
neutral  or  friendly  coasts,  had  wounded  Brazilian  reelings,  and 
created  a  coolness  between  the  two  states.  Towards  the  end 
of  1862  and  in  1863,  two  occurrences  caused  this  to  assome  a 
more  decided  aspect.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  a  merchant  vessel, 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  crew 
perished,  and  the  cargo  disappeared.  Mr.  Christie,  the  British 
minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  complained  to  the  government  that 
some  of  the  crew  had  been  murdered,  and  the  cargo  plundered 
by  wreckers,  and  demanded  satisfaction ;  to  which  the  reply 
was,  after  an  investigation  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  either  of  the  accusations.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  some  officers  of  a  British  fri^te,  on  shore  at  Rio 
Janeiro  in  plain  clothes,  who  had  a  dispute  with  a  sentinel,  which 
led  to  their  being  arrested  and  confined  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when,  on  stating  what  they  were,  they  were  discharged. 
Mr.  Christie  complained  of  this  as  an  insult  to  the  British  navy. 
The  answer  was,  that  the  gentlemen  had  refused  to  give  then- 
names  at  first,  with  an  insinuation  that  they  were  not  sober,  and 
apologv  was  refused.  This  was  in  Jime ;  the  dispute  was  carried 
on  with  warmth,  and  in  December,  by  order  or  Mr.  Christie,  a 
British  squadron  seized  5  Brazilian  vessels  as  they  were  entering 
the  harbour.  Under  protest,  the  sum  demanded  as  compensation 
for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  was  paid,  and  the 
ships  that  had  been  seized  were  liberated.  The  Brazilian  envoy 
in  England  was  instructed  to  complain  of  these  proceedings  as 
offensively  insulting,  to  require  an  expression  of  reoret  m)m 
the  British  government  at  the  manner  in  which  l£ey  were 
executed,  and  that  the  claims  for  damage  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  On  May  19,  1864,  Earl  Russell  replied  that  no 
insult  was  intended,  but  declined  entering  on  the  question  as  to 
the  maimer  in  whicn  the  reprisals  had  been  effected.  With  this 
answer  Senor  Moreira  was  dissatisfied,  and  on  May  25  gave 
notice  that  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  had  ter- 
minated. The  dispute,  as  far  as  related  to  the  arrest  of  the 
British  officers,  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Kin^  of 
the  Belgians,  who,  on  June  18,  delivered  his  written  decision, 
which  was,  that  as  the  naval  officers  were  not  in  uniform,  and 
were  charged  with  having  caused  a  disturbance,  the  Brazilian 
functionary  could  not  have  taken  their  mere  word  that  they  were 
naval  officers  ;  that  as  they  were  released  from  arrest  as  soon  as 
this  was  ascertained ;  that  as  the  functionary  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  actuated  by  any  malicious  intention ;  he  declared  that,  in  '*  the 
mode  in  which  the  laws  of  Brazil  had  been  applied  towards  the 
English  officers,  there  was  neither  premeditation  of  offence,  nor 
offence,  to  the  British  navy."  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  end 
of  1865  that  amicable  relations  were  re-established,  when  the  two 
countries  appointed  resident  ministers  at  the  respective  courts 
again. 

On  May  6,  1865,  the  emperor,  on  opening  the  sitting  of  the 
chambers,  after  noticing  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  hoping 
for  the  re-establishment  of  amicable  relations,  and  that  the 
mediation  offered  for  such  end  might  be  followed  by  an  accord 
honourable  to  both  natiouB,  he  announced  the  restoration  of  a 
good  understanding  with  Uruguay  fconsequent  on  the  accession 
of  Flores  as  president,  to  effect  which  Brazil  had  assisted] ;  men> 
tioned  the  seizure  of  the  Marquis  de  Olinda  and  the  invasion  of 
Matto  Grosso  by  the  Paraguayans;  invoked  their  support  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  for  wmch  he  had  made  energetic  prepara- 
tions ;  and  recommended  several  internal  reforms  and  improve- 
ments. On  July  10,  he  left  the  capital  to  visit  the  seat  of  war, 
but  the  events  of  this  war  have  been  already  given  under 
Arokntine  Confederation. 

In  January,  1866,  a  decree  was  published  removing  some 
restrictions  on  Peruvian  vessels  navigating  the  Amazonas,  and 
it  was  understood  that  at  an  eaAy  period  this  river  would  be 
thrown  open  to  the  world. 

In  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  Brazil  was  a  very  credi- 
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table  exhibitor.    In  1867  it  l^iad  exjubitions  of  its  own  at  Rio 
Janeiro  and  sevetal  of  the  princi^  towns. 

In  opening  the  session  of  the  lefincBlative  assemblies  in  May,  1867, 
the  eniperor,  in  the  course  of  a  ions  speech,  said^  "  the  state  of 
our  finances  is  embarrassing.  I  cau  your  attention  princi^lly 
to  this  subject."  In  September,  bills  were  introduced  for  raising 
about  2,000,OOOZ.  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  a  further  sup- 
plementary sum  of  about  2,250,000^.  to  be  raised  by  loan. 

In  1667,  a  plan  was  introduced,  and  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  to  cease  wholly 
in  1900 ;  owners  of  slaves  at  that  date  to  be  indenmified ;  all 
children  bom  after  this  decree  to  be  free,  but  if  educated  in 
the  houses  of  their  parents'  masters,  they  are  to  serve  until  they 
are  twenty ;  a  certain  number  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  each 
year,  so  that  the  number  remaining  in  1900  may  be  but  few. 

We  may  add  that  literature  is  encouraged  in  Brazil.  On  the 
theatre  many  dramatic  works  have  been  produced,  some  trans- 
lations or  adaptations  from  the  French,  but  most  of  them  original, 
or  such  as  may  be  described  as  national.  The  newspaper  press 
is  very  respectably  conducted,  and  its  action  is  free.  At  Rio 
Janeiro  there  are  several  journals,  and  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  there  is  at  least  one,  in  which  local  events  are  recorded 
and  pohtical  questions  discussed,  sometimes  with  considerable 
ability. 

A  new  Post-office  is  to  be  built  at  Rio,  and  the  money-order 
system  introduced  into  the  empire.  The  shipping  returns  of 
Rio  showed  that  there  entered  during  1865  1063  vessels  from 
outwards,  with  387,151  tons,  against  986  vessels  with  342,733 
tons  in  1864.  The  coasting  trade  was  effected  by  the  arrival 
of  1687  sailing-vessels  and  353  steamers,  of  266,958  tons  burden 
[Janeiro,  Rio  de,  E.  C.  S.]. 

BRECHIN,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
biu^h,  7h  miles  W.N.W.  from  Montrose  by  the  Brechin  branch 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  504  miles  from  London  by  the 
London  and  North-Westem,  521  by  the  Great  Northern,  and 
connected  railways  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  cols.  1 15 — 1 16].  The  population 
of  the  municipal  borough  was  4720  in  1861,  an  increase  of  205 
Buice  1851.  The  government  is  in  two  baihes  and  13  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  Provost.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1866 
was  1087/.  The  municipal  constituency  was  237.  Brechin 
imites  with  Arbroath,  Forfer,  Inverbervie,  and  Montrose  to  form 
the  Montrose  district  of  burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  popidation  of  the  parliamentary 
buigh  of  Brechin  in  1861  was  7179,  of  whom  3235  were  males 
and  3956  females,  an  increase  of  642  since  1851.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  782.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1866  was  11,2712.  The  registered  electors  in  1866  numbered  283. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  rated  under 
10/.  was  308. 

There  has  been  httle  change  in  the  trade  of  the  town.  The 
linen  manufacture  continues  to  employ  a  lai^ce  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleacning  afiford  some 
occupation.  There  are  distilleries  and  a  brewery.  Besides 
the  schools  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  another  has 
been  founded  and  endowed,  chiefly  through  the  munificence  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Smith,  natives  of  Brechin,  but  resident  in 
Andover  in  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  to  impart  an 
industrial  as  well  as  scholastic  training.  The  buildings  mclude 
a  teacher's  house,  and  have  a  clock  and  bell-turret  A  mrettily 
laid  out  public  park,  of  8^  acres,  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  in  1867. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  BRECON,  the  capital  of  Brecknockshire, 
South  Wales.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  116.]  By  the  construction  of 
the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railway,  and  its  Hereford,  Hay. 
and  Brecon  section ;  the  Mid  Wales  Railway,  Llanidloes  ana 
Brecon  section ;  and  the  Neath  and  Brecon  Railwav,  Brecon  has 
become  a  sort  of  railway  centre,  and  is  brought  into  ready  com- 
munication with  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  South  Wales,  and 
a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  country.  Its  distance  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Brecon  an,d  Merthyr  TVdvll  Rail- 
ways is  183  miles.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in 
1861  was  5325,  a  decrease  of  438  since  1851.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  was  5639,  a  decrease  of  3ol  since  1851. 
Brecon  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
numbey  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  1227.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  was  281,  of  whom  82  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working-classes.  'Hie  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1311 ;  the  number  rated  to 
the  poor  was  435.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  22,375/. ;  the 
rateable  value,  18,053/.  Brecon  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  43 
parishes  a^id  townships^  with  an  area  of  196,793  acres,  and  a 


population  in  1861  of  17,279.    For  sanitary  purposes,  Brecon  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  16  members. 

As  will  have  been  noticed,  the  population  of  Brecon  decreased 
considerably  between  1851  and  1861.  But  the  railways  that 
have  since  then  been  opened  to  Brecon  will,  in  all  probability, 
gradually  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  its  trade,  and 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Brecon  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  iron  manufacture,  but  its  trade  is  cenersd, 
and  mainly  that  of  the  centre  of  an  extensive  amcultural  district. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  are 
ceneraUy  well  attended  by  the  farmers  with  com  and  cattle,  and 
by  the  farmers'  and  cottagers'  wives,  who  bring  in  laxge  quanti- 
ties of  eges  and  poultry.  A  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  coal, 
lime,  and  stone.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
town ;  a  better  water-supply  provided ;  a  new  Cemetery  formed 
by  the  Brecon  Board  of  Health;  and  additional  attractions 
have  been  provided  for  visitors  seeking  health  or  pleasure. 
A  mineral  spring  having  been  found  in  1861  at  Priory  Groves, 
a  pump-room  and  baths  have  been  erected.  Turkish  baths  have 
also  been  built  at  Moimt  Pleasant.  The  transepts  and  chancel  of 
St.  John's,  the  Priory  church,  were  in  1862  very  carefully 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.,*at  a  cost  of 
about  5000Z. — ^the  stone,  old  red  sandstone  of  good  colour,  for  th^ 
new  work  being  obtained  from  the  same  quarry  in  the  Priory 
grounds  which  supplied  the  original  fabric  some  six  centuries 
before.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  repaired  and  enlaiged  in 
1858.  The  little  church  of  St.  David,  or  Llanfoes  church,  was 
rebuilt  in  1859,  imder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Clayton,  and 
the  larffe  east  window,  as  well  as  the  smaller  windows  of  the 
chancel,  filled  with  painted  glass.  Christ's  College  was  rebuilt 
in  1864  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Seddon.  New  school  buildings,  early 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  style,  were  erected ;  also'a  detached  octagonal 
kitchen  on  the  Glastonbury  model,  and  the  College  Chapel  partly 
rebuilt,  partly  restored,  nom.  the  ruins  of  the  old  I>onunican 
chapeL  The  new  buildings  form  an  imposing  group,  somewhat 
monastic  in  character ;  but  a  lofty  tower  and  some  other  build- 
ings are  required  to  complete  the  design  of  the  architects.  A  new 
Independent  College  was  conunenced  in  1867  at  Sunnybank, 
above  the  railway  and  close  to  the  town.  It  will  be  Collegiate 
Gothic  in  character ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  of  Swansea, 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  South  Wales.  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  cols. 
116-20.1  The  area  of  the  county  as  given  by  the  Registrar- 
General  from  the  admeasurements  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
460,158  acres,  or  719  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was 
61,627,  an  increase  of  153  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  12,913 ;  uninhabited,  923;  the  number  of  families, 
13,770.  The  county  was  untouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
and  continues,  therefore,  to  return  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Brecknock,  which  also  returns  one  member,  is  the 
only  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county.  The  county  popular 
tion,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  representative  borough,  was  53,531 
in  1861.  In  1866  there  were  2409  registered  electors,  of  whom 
633  were  occupying  tenants.  The  number  of  male  occupiera. 
but  not  the  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12^.  ana 
under  502..  and  as  such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be 
added  to  tne  number  of  electors,  was  1602.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  of  the  coimty  in  1865  was  241,9492. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  209,9962. 

Several  railways  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  progress 
through  Brecknockshire.  The  Mid  Wales  Railway,  entering 
the  county  by  Dowlais  on  the  south,  proceeds  north  ana 
north-east  by  TalyUyn  Junction  and  Talgarth  to  Three  Cocks 
Junction,  where  it  turns  north-west  up  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  by 
Erwood  and  Builth,  skirtiQg  the  east  side  oi  the  county  to 
Doldowlod  and  Rhayader,  between  which  places  it  quits  the 
countv  altogether ;  its  course  through  and  alongside  Brecknock- 
shire beiag  about  48  miles.  A  short  line  of  about  44  miles  con- 
nects the  town  of  Brecknock  with  the  TalyUyn  Jimction.  From 
the  Three  Cocks  Junction,  the  line  first  describ^  is  continued 
south-east  as  a  part  of  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  section, 
about  6  miles  to  Hay,  where  it  jpasses  into  Herefordshire.  The 
Neath  and  Brecon  Railway,  which  enters  Brecknockshire  fix)m 
Neath  a  little  nort|i  of  Crynant  and  proceeds  nort^  by  east  to 
Brecknock,  a  line  of  about  38  miles  long,  opened  in  1867,  com- 
pletes a  direct  line  of  railway  communication  between  Swansea 
and  LiverpooL  The  Central  Wales  Railway,  which  will  connect 
Kiiighton  with  Llandovery,  enters  the  coun^  from  Radnorshire 
north  of  Builth,  and  proceeds  south-west  bv  Garth  and  Llangam- 
march  to  Llanwrtyd  (12  miles),  beyond  which  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted.   The  Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  section  of  the 
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London  and  North- Western  Railway  skirts  the  south  border  of 
the  county,  but  only  occasionally  enters*  within  its  boundaries. 

Of  late  rears,  and  to  a  considerable  de^e  through  the  exer- 
tions and  influence  of  the  Brecknock  Agricultural  Society,  there 
has  been  much  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cultivation — ^in 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the  use  of  novel  appliances  in  hus- 
bandry— ^though  in  many  places  the  farmers  have  not  kept  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  coxmtry.  Drainage  has  been  carried  out  pretty 
widely,  but  much  yet  remains  t»  be  done  in  that  matter.  Im- 
proved implements  have  been  to  some  extent  adopted.  Artificial 
manures  are  much  employed  in  the  lowland  districts.  Oats  are 
the  leading  grain  crop ;  wheat  and  barley  are  raised  in  about 
equal  quantities.  But  the  raising  of  stock — especially  sheep — 
en^tges  increasingly  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1867,  the  total  area  of  the  land  in  the  county  under  cul- 
tivation was  173,786  acres,  of  which  33,094  acres  were  imder 
com  crops ;  8,704  acres  under  green  crops ;  17,931  acres,  clover 
and  grasses  imder  rotation ;  and  109,006  acres  permanent  pasture. 
Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  9559  acres  were  wheat ;  8896 
barley ;  14,356  oats ;  42  acres  rye ;  peas  and  beans  241  acres. 
Of  the  green  crops,  potatoes  were  1799  acres  ;  turnips  and  swedes 
5494  acres ;  mangold,  48  acres.  The  bare  fallow  or  uncropped 
arable  land  was  4991  acres  ;  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.,  occupied  1281 
acres  ;  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  17,931  acres. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  the  lowlands  the  Herefordshire  short-horns  have 
pretty  well  displaced  the  small  black  native  cattle,  which,  how- 
ever, are  still  most  valued  in  the  highlands,  and  are  a  very 
Taerviceable  race.  The  native  sheep  are  small,  but  hardy.  They 
make  excellent  mutton,  and  have  good  fleeces,  though  the 
wool  is  not  that  best  suited  for  flannels,  for  which  the  local 
demand  is  greatest.  Wool,  cheese,  and  butter,  with  poultry  and 
eggs,  form  an  important  consideration  in  the  farming  arrange- 
ments. On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county 
31,186  cattle,  of  which  12,774  were  milch  cows,  and  12,601 
under^  2  years  of  age ;  300,107  sheep,  of  which  79,661  were 
under  1  year  old ;  and  11,991  pigs — showing  an  increase  of  1582 
cattle,  87,592  sheep,  and  4524  pigs  since  1866.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8696  acres  in  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
where  are  consequently  extensive  iron  works.  Limestone  is 
quarried  in  the  same  districts.  Some  lead  and  copper  are  also 
found,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  The  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  confined  to  coarse  woollens  and  wooUen  hosiery. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Of  the  four  market  towns  in  this  county, 
Brecknock  has  a  separate  article  in  this  Supplement,  as  well  as 
in  the  original  volume.  Of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages 
described  in  the  original  article,  with  one  or  two  others,  we  add 
here  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  any  additional 
particulars  tnat  may  be  necessary.  Tne  following  are  the 
towns : — 

BuiUh  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  188].  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Builth — which  has  an  area  of  712  acres — ^was  1110  in  1861, 
a  decreajte  of  48  since  1851.  Two  railway  stations  have  been 
opened— -one  at  Builth  Wells,  on  the  Llanidloes  and  Brecon 
section  of  the  Mid- Wales  railway,  26}  miles  firom  Llanidloes, 
and  25|  miles  from  Brecon ;  the  other  at  ^Builth-road,  1  mile 
N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Central  Wales  Railway,  25  miles 
from  Knighton.  Builth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  102,953  acres,  and  a  population 
of  8305  in  1861.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  cidefly  agricultural. 
The  market  on  Monday  is  pretty  well  attended.  Tlie  scenery 
aroimd  Builth  being  exceecungly  picturesque,  and  there  being 
good  fishing  in  the  river,  Builtn  \a  much  resorted  to  by  tourists 
and  anglers ;  while  a  mineral  spring  at  Builth  Wells,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  town,  attracts  many  persons,  to  all  of  whom 
the  railways  will  afford  great  additional  facilities. 

OrickhoweU  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  629].  Population  of  the  parish, 
which  has  an  area  of  941  acres,  1516  in  1861,  an  increase  of  113 
since  1851.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  at  Abergavenny,  6 
miles,  on  the  Newport  and  Hereford  line.  Crickhowell  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
53,692  acres,  and  a  population  of  22,457  in  1861.  The  liUle 
town  has  been  improvea,  and  has  a  good  hotel  It  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  tourists.    The  church  was  partially  restored  in  1861. 

Hay  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  152].  Population  of  the  town  1318 
in  1861 ;  that  of  the  parish,  which  nas  an  area  of  2602  acres, 
1998  in  1861,  an  increase  of  147  since  1851.  Hay  is  a  station 
on  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  railway,  20|  miles  from  the 


former,  and  17 J  from  the  latter  town.  The  railway  affortlg 
great  facilities  to  tourists,  who  have  visited  the  town  less  tlian 
its  charming  situation  on  the  Wye,  and  the  richly  varied  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood,  merited.  The  chief  alteration  in  con- 
nection with  the  little  town  is  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  in 
1865,  rendered  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
It  is  a  lattice-girder  bridge  of  iron,  and  is  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  the  old  bridge,  being  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
It  is  388  feet  long,  and  has  six  arches  or  bays,  the  four 
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which  cross  the  river  being  supported  on  massive  wrought-iron 
columns,  and  two  on  land  borne  by  stone  piers.  The  brid*^, 
which  has  a  li^t  and  handsome  appearance,  was  designed  b^- 
Mr.  Hughes,  C.E.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are  two 
good  inns.  Hay  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  89,695  acres,  and  a  population  of 
10,819  in  1861.  For  sanitary  purposes  Hay  is  governed  by  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 

The  following  are  the  villages : — Aherysdr,  3  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Brecon  railway  station ;  pop.  of  the  parish,  125.    The  little 
village  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Yscir  river,  by  its  junction 
with  the  Usk.    The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1861  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.    On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Yscir  are  the  remams  of  an  earthwork  and  walls,  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  Koman  station.     BronUys,  BroynlliSj  or 
Brynllys;  pop.  of  the  parish,  305.    The  little  village  stands  on 
the  Llyfoi  river,  and  by  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  railway, 
and  near  it  is  the  round  tower  of  an  ancient  castle.     Crickadark ; 
area  of  the  parish,  4331  acres ;  pop.  448,  an  increase  of  34  since 
1851.    Devynnock;  a  station  on  the  Neath  and  Brecon  railway, 
8  miles  from  Brecon.    The  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  had 
1798  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  171  since  1851.  B^des  the 
church,  there  are  two  Congregational  and  one  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist chapels ;  also  free  schools  and  almshouses.    At  the  hamlet 
of  Glyntawe  are  laige  collieries.     Devynnock  Forest  is  a  bare, 
hilly  tract  of  some  20,000  acres,  used  as  pasture  groimd.     Llaa- 
elly;  area  of  the  parish,  5183  acres ;  nop.  9603,  a  decrease  of  31 
since  1851.     In  the  valley  of  the  Clydach  are  extensive  iron 
works ;  there  are  also  collieries  and  limestone  quarries.    Llan- 
/hangel-cwmrdil ;  area  of  the  parish,  10,068  acres;  pop.  1056,  a 
decrease  of  10  since  1851.    Lktngammarch ;  a  village  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gammarch  river  with  the 
Irvon,  and  on  the  Central  Wales  Railway ;  area  of  the  parish, 
which  includes  the  hamlets  of  Treflis  and  Penbualt,   11,748 
acres ;  pop.  1078,  an  increase  of  40  since  1851.    Near  the  village 
is  a  mineral  spring  of  some  local  reputation  for  its  medicuml 
qualities.    The  church,  St.  Gammarcl^  has  been  rebuilt    James 
Howell,  the   author   of  '  Epistolaa   Ho-Elian89 ;    or.  Familiar 
Letters,'  was  bom  at  Llangammarch.    LUmqaitock;  a  village  on 
the  Usk,  opposite  Crickhowell,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a 
bridge ;  area  of  the  parish,  9597  acres ;  pop.  5759,  an  increase 
of  344.    Extensive  iron  works,  collieries,  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, give  employment  to  a  laige  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
Llangorse;  a  village  on  the  Uyn-Safaddu,  or  Llangorse  Pool ; 
area  of  the  parish,  2806  acres ;  pop.  414,  an  increase  of  13. 
The  church,  St  Paulinus,  has  been  partially  restored.     The 
lake,  which  is  about  6  miles  in  circumference  and  very  pictu- 
resque, is  much  resorted  to  for  Ashing  and  wild-fowl  snooting. 
Llarwynidrf  or  Llangunider;  a  charmingly  situated  village,  on 
the  tfsk;   area  of   the  parish,   13,908  acres;   pop.  3594,  an 
increase  of  348  since  1851.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  extensive  iron  works  and  collieries  of  the  district, 
especially  those  of   the  Clydach  valley.      Limestone  is   also 
worked.     Llyswen;  area  of  the  parish,  2067  acres;  pop.  226, 
an  increase  of  1  since  1851.     The  little  church,  most  pictu- 
resquely placed,  overlooking  the  Wye,  was  rebuilt  in  1863  on 
the  old  foundations.    Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  church  is 
plain  First  Pointed  in  style,  is  built  of  the  IocbJ  stone,  which 
also  is  used  for  covering  the  roo^  and  has  a  tower  at  Uie  west 
end.    It  has  200  sittings.    The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge. 
Llywell;  area  of  the  parish,  which  includes  the  village  of  Tre- 
castle  and  three  or  four  hamlets,  22,295  acres;  pop.   1503,  a 
decrease  of  124  since  1851.     The  church  has  been  partially 
restored.    Merthyr  Oynoa,  on  the  river  Honddu,  9  miles  l^.N.W. 
of  Brecon,  and  2  miles  nom  the  Llanwrtyd  station  of  the  Cen- 
tral Wales  Railway ;  area  of  the  parish— Chiefly  mountainous — 
21,278  acres ;  pop.  800.    The  church  was  restored  or  rebuilt  in 
1861,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford. 
Talgarth,  a  decayed  borough  and  a  station  on  the  Hereford^ 
Hay,  and  Brecon  Railway,  6J  miles  from  Brecon,  28j  from 
Hereford ;  pop.  of  the  borough,  684 ;  that  of  the  pojish  (which 
has  an  area  ot  16,900  acres),  1330^  an  increase  of  2  since  1851. 
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The  construction  of  the  railway  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to  bring 
about  a  revival  of  the  mined  fortunes  of  the  little  town.  Tre- 
castle  is  a  ward  of  Llywell  parish,  with  which  the  population 
is  i-etumed.  The  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  on 
account  of  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Tretower; 
a  parcel  of  Llanfihangel-Cwm-d<l  parish ;  pop.  158,  a  decrease 
of  141  since  1851.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  remains 
of  Tretower  Castle,  of  the  time  of  Henir  IV.,  and  Tretower 
Court,  an  interesting  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

BREMEN  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  123],  one  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lican Hanse  towns,  had,  on  Dec.  3, 1864,  a  population  of  103,940, 
of  whom  70,603  were  in  the  town,  21,911  in  the  small  territory 
belonjijing  to  it,  3978  in  the  district  of  Vegesack,  and  7448  in  the 
port-town  of  Bremershafen.  Its  revenue  in  1866  was  2,049,221 
thalers  (about  341,537/.),  its  expenditure  2,191,042  thalers 
(365,174/.).  Its  importations  amounted  in  value  to  14,870,552/., 
its  exportations  to  13,388,203/. 

After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1813,  Bremen  became  a  member 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  the  Diet  of  which  it  had  the 
17th  voice  in  imison  with  Hambui^,  Lubeck,  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Main.    In  1848  it  reformed  its  constitution  on  a  more  liberal 
basis,  but  to  this  the  Diet  refused  its  consent,  and  in  1852  decreed 
its  dissolution.     In  1854  a  new  constitution  was  established, 
with  a  senate  and  an  assembly.    The  senators  were  to  be  elected 
for  life  by  a  complicated  process,  the  assembly  by  the  residents 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  property.     From  the  two 
chambers  the  members  of  the  executive  government  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  chambers.     In  1860  the  trade  guilds  were  sup- 
pressed and  the  freedom  of  the  industry  of  the  workmen  secured. 
No  political  event  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  town  imtU 
1861,  when  the  dispute  with  Denmark  began.     In  fear  of  the 
risks  that  their   commerce  mi^ht  experience  during  a  war,  a 
negotiation  was  entered  into  with  Prussia,  who  offered  to  supply 
a  fleet  of  gun-boats  for  the  protection  of  all  the  Hanse  Towns  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  and  in  September  Prince  Adalbert 
entered  the  Weser  with  a  squadron,  but,  although  Bremen  was 
willing  to  accept  the  terms  proposed,  the  negotiations  ultimately 
failed.     In  the  Diet  it  voted  with  the  secondary  powers  in  1863 
for  sending  a  representative  to  the  Conference  in  London  to 
settle  the  succession  to  Schleswig-Holstein  amicably.    Towards 
the  end  of  1864  and  earlv  in  1866  it  was  much  occupied  with 
the  question  of  joining  the  Zollverein,  which  Prussia  strongly 
urged.    This  was  not  popular,  and  in  March  1865,  a  commercial 
treaty  was  made  with  France,  but  the  campaign  of  1866  solved 
the  question.     During  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  the 
popular  feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Prussia,  with  whom 
she  voted  in  the  Diet,  concluded  an  alliance  with  her,  and  with 
Oldenburg  prepared  her  military  contingent  to  join  the  Prus- 
sian army.    After  peace  was  declared  she  joined  the  Confedera- 
tion of  North  Germany  in  1866,  and  with  some  changes  in  the 
electoral  law,  chose  representatives  for  the  North  German  par- 
liament in  1867. 

In  January,  1861,  the  wooden  ice-guard  which  defended  the 
bridge  over  the  Weser  from  the  immense  masses  of  ice  that  were 
hurled  against  it  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost,  having  been 
destroyed,  with  a  part  of  the  bridge,  a  new  one  was  constructed 
of  iron.  Its  lengtn  is  37  feet,  with  a  height,  from  the  bottom,  in 
front  of  21  feet,  rising  to  34^  feet  as  it  approaches  the  bridge  ; 
about  16  feet  of  the  whole  is  under  water,  where  it  is  strength- 
ened by  masonry.    It  was  completed  in  1866. 

In  1864  and  1865,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  Herr 
Berg,  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the 
Bremen  Blocklandes,  was  carried  out  so  effectually  that  cattle 
were  enabled  to  pasture  from  May  to  November  in  1866,  and 
hay  waa  gatherea  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant  quantity 
where  the  grass  had  not  been  used  for  feed,  on  land  which  was 
usually  under  water,  and  was  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a-half 
below  high- water  mark. 

BRID&ENORTH,  Shropshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  ^vem  Valley 
section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  151  miles  from  London 
TE.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  134].  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1861  was  6240,  an  increase  of  68  since  1851.  'ftie 
government  is  in  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1861  was  7699,  an  increase  of  89  since  1851.  Having  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  in  1861,  Bridgenorth  will,  after  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  return  only  one  representative  to  parliament,  instead 
of  two  as  heretofore.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was  1570.  In  1866  there  were 
614  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register^  277  of  whom  were 


qualified  to  vote  as  freemen.  The  number  who  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  was  534.  Of  the  electors,  187  were  re- 
turned as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1182 ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  955.  The  gross  estimated  rental  is  34,434i. ; 
the  present  rateable  value,  31,831?.  For  sanitary  purposes, 
Bridgenorth  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  16  members. 
Bridgenorth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  69,896  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,920 
in  1861. 

The  weaving  of  carpets  and  rugs,  spinning,  and  malting,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  sources  of  employment ;  but  the  trade  of 
the  town  is  mainly  that  of  the  centre  of  an  important  agricul- 
tural district.  By  the  opening  of  the  Severn  Valley  Railway 
in  1862,  the  means  of  communication  have  been  greatlv  extended. 
The  line  passes  by  a  deep  tunnel  under  the  centre  oi  the  town. 
The  town  itself  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  principal 
entrance  to  it  in  Underhill-street  and  the  approach  by  the 
Wolverhampton-road  have  been  straightened  ana  widened,  and 
houses  of  a  better  class  have  taken  the  place  of  those  removed. 
New  water- works  were  completed  in  1862,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  emment  engineer,  by  which  an  ample 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  Severn,  and  filtered  and 
stored  in  laige  reservoirs  on  the  summit  of  Hi^  Kock,  whence 
it  flows  by  gravitation  to  the  highest  rooms  in  Bridgenorth.  A 
Cemetery  has  been  laid  out  in  a  tasteful  and  picturesque  manner, 
east  of  tne  lower  town.     The  town  is  now  very  well  arained. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard  was  rebuilt  in  1862,  only  one 
arch  of  the  old  church  being  suffered  to  remain.  The  new 
church  ifl  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  S.W.  The  interior  has 
a  richly  carved  screen  of  Hollington  stone ;  pulpit,  stalls  and 
seats  of  oak.  A  new  Market  Hall  was  erected  in  1855 ;  the 
exterior  is  of  coloured  bricks,  the  interior  neat  and  commodious. 
In  1867  a  new  Agricultural  Hall  was  completed  in  the  High- 
street  ;  the  exterior  is  Gothic  in  character,  and  is  built  of  red 
brick,  with  blue  and  white  brick  in  bands  and  stone  dressings. 
Besides  the  market  room,  there  are  a  settling  room  and  various 
offices.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Griffiths.  New  national 
schools  have  been  built;  also  a  Union  Workhouse  for  200 
inmates. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  market  town,  and  seaport,  and  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  151 J  miles  from  London.  [E.  C.  vol.  iL 
cols.  134-6.]  The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861  was  11,320,  an  increase  of  1003  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  2123.  In  1866  the  num- 
ber of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  was  644,  of  whom 
284  were  returned  as  Delonging  to  the  working-claMes.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  2040 ;  the  num- 
ber directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1520.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  was  33,075t ;  the  rateable  value  27,3512.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  members  of  the  municipal  corporation  are  con- 
stituted a  Local  Board  of  Health,  with  the  mayor  as  chairman. 
Bridgewater  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  panshes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  92,273  acres,  and  a  population  of  34,420  in 
1861. 

Bridgewater  has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  trade.  The 
manufacture  of  Bath  bricks  continues  the  staple  ;  several  millions 
are  made  and  sent  away  annually,  Bridge  water  oeing  indeed  the  only 
jilace  in  which  they  are  fabricated.  Bricks,  for  buflding  purposes, 
tiles,  and  common  red  earthenware,  are  also  largely  made.  Cement 
and  plaster  of  Paris  works  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  There 
is  a  very  large  iron  foundry.  Railway  carriage  works,  breweries, 
malt-houses,  tanneries,  and  various  works  connected  with  the 
shipping,  afford  occupation  to  numerous  workmen.  Besides  the 
inland  and  coasting  trade,  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  the  United  States,  Russia  and  Prussia.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  Bath  bricks,  perforated  and  ordinary  bricks, 
tiles  and  red  earthenware,  cement,  gypsum,  and  i)laster  of  Paris. 
The  imports  are  coals  from  Wales ;  timber,  twine,  hemp,  and 
grain.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Bridgewater,  131  sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  12,956  tons,  and  8  steam-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  383  tons.  During  the  year  1866  there  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port — coasting,  inwsids  3875  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  169,646  tons,  and  1  foreijpi  sailing-vessel  of  116  tons ; 
also  496  British  steam-vesselfl  of  47,508  tons :  outwards,  977 
British  sailing-vessels  of  43,026  tons,  and  457  steam- vessels  of 
43,815  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  14  Britidi 
sailing-vessels  of  4473  tons ;  outwards,  4  British  sailing- vessels 
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of  166  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  13  British 
sailing-vessels  of  2291  tons,  and  61  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  7087 
tons ;  outwards,  9  British  sailing-vessels  of  656  tons,  and  9 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1382  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  Bridgewater  in  1866  was  6061  i.,  a  decrease  of 
873/,  from  1865.  The  decrease  was  chiefly  on  timber,  840L 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty ;  there  was  however  a  small 
decrease  on  tea,  and  an  increase  on  spirits. 

The  town  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  during  the  last  few 
years,  especially  that  part  of  it  east  of  the  river  called  Eastover, 
where  many  good  houses  and  places  of  business  have  been  built 
in  conseq[uence  of  the  ndlwav  station  being  placed  there.  In 
1865  a  handsome  new  Town-Hall  was  completea  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  Knowles.  It  is  Venetian  in  stjrie,  of  rather  an  ornate 
character,  and  is  built  of  Bridgewater  bnck  on  a  rusticated  stone 
basement.  The  great  hall  is  a  fine  room  72  feet  long,  48  feet 
wide,  and  35  feet  high,  with  galleries  and  a  coved  and  panelled 
ceiling  supported  on  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  is  fitted  up  for 
musical  assemblies  as  well  as  public  meetings,  and  will  accom- 
modate an  audience  of  1000  persons.  The  restoration  of  St. 
Mary's,  the  parish  church,  was  completed  in  1857,  when  some 
painted  memorial  windows  were  inserted.  A  Congregational 
church  was  erected  in  Fore-street  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  Down  of  Weston-super-Mare.  It  is  Second  Pointed 
Gothic  in  style ;  is  built  of  gray  limestone,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  stone ;  will  accommodate  llOO  persons,  and  cost  4500^  A 
School  of  Art  was  established  in  Georee-street  in  1860,  and  has 
proved  very  successful.  In  1856  a  Free  Library  and  reading 
room  was  founded  in  the  Taunton  Road,  and  in  1860  another  in 
George-street.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town. 

BRIDPORT,  Dorsetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  market  town,  and  sea-port,  ana  a  station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  163  miles  from  London  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1381. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentarv  borougn 
was  7719  in  1861,  an  increase  of  153  since  1851.  Having  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861.  Bridport  wSl,  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  only  return  one  member  to  parliament, 
after  the  Ist  of  Januaiv,  1869,  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  The 
number  of  inhabited  nouses  in  1861  was  1581.  In  1866  there 
were  472  electors  on  the  parliamentary  reeister,  of  whom  143 
were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  workmg  classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1265 ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  937.  The  ^oss  estimated  rental 
was  21,123/. ;  the  rateable  value  17,19U.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  with  the 
ma^or  as  chairman.  Bridport  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,187  acres,  and  a 
pomdation  of  16,828  m  1861. 

The  town  of  Bridport  has  been  little  altered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  origind.  article.  The  fine  old  cruciform  church  of 
St.  Mary  was  restored  in  1865 ;  the  nave  lenc^hened  about  30 
feet,  the  organ  removed  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave  to  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  interior  entirely  refitted,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  4000i.  On  removing  the  plaster,  the  walls  were 
found  to  be  covered  with  curious  decorative  paintings  in  fresco 
or  tempera.  A  neat  chapel-of-ease,  St  Andrew's,  First  Pointed 
in  style,  with  accommodation  for  300  persons,  has  been  erected 
at  Bradpole,  on  the  north  of  the  town.  In  I860,  a  rather  elegant 
Congregational  church  was  completed  in  the  High-street.  It  is 
a  lor^  early  Second  Pointed  building,  with  very  high  pitched 
roofs,  constructed  of  Powerstock  rubble  stone,  with  tooled  bands 
and  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  Hi^h-street  front  has  a  porch 
on  each  side,  buttresses  running  up  mto  thin  pinnacles,  and  a 
grouped  triplet  window  in  the  gable,  which  is  crowned  by  a  tall 
nnial  and  cross.  It  has  1000  seats.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Poulton  and  Woodman,  of  Reading.  There  is  a  literary  and 
scientific  institutioiL  A  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1865. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

The  manufacture  of  twine,  shoe  thread,  and  cordage,  continues 
to  be  the  staple.  Sail-cloth  is  Yerv  largely  made  for  the  foreign 
as  well  as  the  home  market.  Fisning  nets  are  also  very  largely 
manufactured.  Flax  is  grown  extensivelv  in  the  adjoining 
parishes,  and  there  is  a  large  flax-miU  on  the  Brit,  and  another 
at  Bredy.  The  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brit,  1^  mile  from 
the  town,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  250  tons  burden. 
The  trade  is  small,  and  not  increasing.  The  imports  are  timber 
from  Canada  and  Norway,  coal  and  shite  from  Wales,  hemp,  and 
flax.  The  exports  are  cniefly  grain  and  the  local  manufactures. 
On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Bridport  10  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate 


burden  of  1692  tons.  During  the  year  1866  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port,  coastwise — ^inwards,  75  British  sailing- 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  6485  tons ;  outwards,  11  British 
sailing-vessels,  of  1148  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies,  inwards, 
3  British  sailing-vessels,  of  94  tons;,  outwards,  3  British  sailing- 
vessels,  of  305  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  7  British 
sailing-vessels,  of  1178  tons,  and  6  foreign  sailing- vessels  of  701 
tons ;  outwards,  3  British  sailm^- vessels  of  654  tons,  and  6  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  701  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  col- 
lected at  Bridport  in  1866  was  2876^.,  an  increase  of  29^.  over 
1851.     The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  182/. 

BRIGHTON,  Sussex,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town  and  sea-bathing  place.  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coK 
139-142.]  Brighton  was  created  a  municipal  borough  by  a 
charter  of  incorporation  in  1854,  and  is  governed  by  12  alier- 
men  Mid  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  municipal 
borough,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  town  and  parish,  nas 
an  area  of  2320  acres,  and  had  in  1861,  a  population  of  77,693, 
an  increase  of  12,024  since  1851.  The  parbamentary  borou^ 
includes  the  parish  of  Hove  in  addition  to  that  of  Brighton. 
The  population  in  1861  was  87,317,  an  increase  of  17,644  since 
1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,983.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
5798,  of  whom  1978  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general 
election  was  4990.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 
1866  was  11,194;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
11,027.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  541,388t;  the 
rateable  value  was  453,802/. — an  increase  of  7l,543Z.  since  1856. 
Brighton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  parish  of  Brighton. 
In  addition  to  the  lai^e  workhouse  on  the  Dyke  Road,  a  new 
and  very  spacious  one  was  erected  in  1866-7,  on  the  Race  Hill, 
about  a  mue  N.E.  of  the  town.  For  sanitary  purposes  Brighton 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

In  its  great  and  continuous  ^wth,  Brighton  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  original  article 
was  given  its  deceimial  increase  from  1801,  when  it  had  but 
little  over  7000  inhabitants  to  1851,  when  it  had  above  65,000. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  over  85,000.  When  population 
increases  so  enormously,  houses  must  be  provided  in  propor- 
tionate numbers,  and  in  a  town  like  Brignton,  where  its  con- 
tinuous increase  and  prosperity  are  dependant  mainly  on  its 
retaining  its  popularity  as  a  watering  place  with  the  fauiionable 
and  wealthy  classes,  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  new  houses  should  be  of  a  superior  class,  and  that 
generally  the  improvement  of  the  town  should  keep  pace  with 
its  growth.  Between  1851  and  1861,  the  number  of  nouses  in 
the  town  district  had  increased  by  2417.  Within  the  last  three 
or  four  years  they  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  400 
annually.  The  coast  extension  of  the  town  has  been  chiefly 
westward.  Magnificent  new  squares  have  been  laid  out  oppo- 
site the  sea,  crescents,  terraces  and  streets  of  first  class  houses, 
and  detached  and  semi-detached  villas  erected,  and  a  new  suburb, 
Cliftonville,  the  Belgravia  or  Westboumia  of  Brighton,  coimects 
Hove  with  its  creat  neighbour.  There  has  thus  Tbeen  formed  a 
continuous  ana  unrivalled  range  of  marine  buildings  consider- 
ably over  three  miles  long,  from  Hove  on  the  west  to  Kemp 
Town  on  the  east;  while  by  the  cornpletion  of  the  western 
parade,  the  widening  of  the  Junction  Parade  and  the  Kiiig's- 
road,  with  various  minor  improvements,  a  good  road  and  broad 
sea-side  promenade  has  been  carried  aiong  the  whole  of  this 
extended  route.  The  drainage  of  the  town  has  been  improvwl 
by  a  costly  system  of  operations,  and  the  sewaj^e  is  now  carried 
out  by  iron  piping  into  deep  water,  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  It  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  yet  con- 
structed, and  is  said  to  work  efficiently.  A  very  general  feeling, 
however,  prevailed  among  civil  engineers,  as  wefl  as  tiiose  who 
made  samtary  matters  a  particular  study,  that  the  sewage  ought 
not  to  have  IJeen  carried  mto  the  sea  at  all  opposite  to  the  town. 
An  ample  additional  water  supj^  has  been  obtained  by  means 
of  an  artesian  well  at  Warren  liurm.  The  borings  were  com- 
menced in  March  1858,  and  in  March  1862,  the  great  water 
current  was  reached,  at  a  depth  of  1285  feet.  A  new  borough 
cemetery  was  opened  in  1859,  about  Ij  mile  north  of  the  town. 
The  ground  was  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol. 

When  Horace  Walpole's  young  friend,  Miss  Berry,  visited 
Brighthehnstone,  so  lately  as  1810,  she  found  there  only  a  single 
church,  though  the  town  had  then  above  10,000  inhabitants. 
{Letters  and  Correspondence,  Nov.  26.  1810.)  Tliere  are  now 
in  Brighton  25  churches  and  chapels  oelonging  to  the  establish- 
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ment,  and  more  than  30  beloncing  to  the  various  bodies  of  non- 
conformists. These  last  include  7  Congregational  places  of 
^vorship ;  6  Baptist ;  3  Weslejan  Methodist ;  2  Roman  Catholic ; 
2  Apostolic ;  a  Piesbyterian,  a  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
several  others,  among  them  being  a  Friends'  meeting  nouse  and 
a  Jews'  synagogue. 

Of  course  there  has  been  much  activity  in  church  building  : 
but  Brighton  is  not  great  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.    The  old 
parish  church,  the  one  old  example  Brighton   possessed,  was 
restored,  or  in  effect  rebuilt,  in  1865,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton,  to  whose  memory  a  chantry  chapel  is  more  par- 
ticularly dedicated.    The  interior  of  Barry's  church,  St  Peter's, 
has  also  been  remodelled  and  decorated,  and  some  painted  glass 
windows  inserted.    St.  Patrick  and  St.  James,  Cambridge-road, 
is  a  large  cruciform  Second  Pointed  edifice,  erected  in  1860  at 
the  expense  of  the  Rev.  James  O'Brien.     It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel  with  aisles  and  chapels,  and,  at  the  west  end, 
a  square  tower  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern.    The  en- 
trance is  by  a  cloister.    The  type  is  altogether  continental ;  the 
architect  was  Mr.  H.  E.  EendalL    St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
erected  in  1862  in  the  Powis-road,  is  a  neat  building.  Second 
Pointed  in  style ;  of  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone  ;  and  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  tower.    The  interior  is  rather 
richly  ornamented,  and  it  has  several  memorial  windows  of 
painted  glass  :  it  has  about  600  sittings,  of  which  half  are  free. 
St.   Mary  M(^alene,  Bread-street,  is  a  neat  mission  church, 
erected  in  1863.     Emmanuel  church  is  a  plain  late  First  Pointed 
church,  erected  in  1863.     The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Clif- 
tonviUe,  was  erected  in  1864,  and  consists  of  nave  and  south 
aisle,  an  apsidal  chancel,  a  tower  on  the  south,  and  an  entrance 
porch.     It  is  constructed  of  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings ;  is 
irirst  Pointed  in  style ;  has  660  sittings,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Woodman.    At  Brighton  College  a  new  chapel  was,  a  year 
or  two  back,  added  to  the  college  buildings,  and  extemaUy  agree- 
ing with  them  in  style  and  character. 

The  Roman  CathoHc  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Upper 
North-street  was  commenced  in  1862,  but  not  completed  till 
1864.  It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel.  Lady  chapel  and 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  confessional,  a  tower  ana  stone 
spire  144  feet  high,  and  a  sacristv.  It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
of  a  florid  continental  type ;  and  is  in  its  wav  rather  a  fine  build- 
ing. The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Bloimt.  A  large  Gothic  Congre- 
gational church  in  Queen-sc[uare ;  a  very  floridly  decorated 
Catholic  Apostohc  church  m  Carlton-street,  by  the  Grand 
Parade  ;  and  several  other  dissenting  chapels,  have  been  built 
witliin  the  last  few  years,  but  none  call  for  particular  notice. 

Since  the  Pavihon  became  the  property  of  the  town  it  has 
been  a  great  deal  altered.    Portions  of  the  building  with  its  fine 
grounds  were  opened  to  visitors  almost  from  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  but  the  general  alterations  and  refitting  were  not  offi- 
cially regarded  as  completed  till  1864.    They  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pantaenius.  and  included  the  replac- 
ing of  many  of  the  old  decorative  features  which  had  been 
removed  when  the  palace  was  dismantled,  and  were  now  pre- 
sented to  the  town  bv  the  Queen  with  a  view  to  their  restoration 
to  their  former  positions.      One  of  the  wings  was  converted 
into  a  museum  oi  natural  history  and  ethnolc^,  which  was  for- 
mally opened  by  Professor  Owen  in  November,  1861.    The  ban- 
quetmg^iall  serves  as  a  reading  and  aasembly-roouL    A  suite 
of  rooms,  converted  into  a  series  of  Picture  Galleries,  was  opened 
in  1866.    In  the  same  vear  the  great  circular  riding-school  and 
stables  were  transformea  into  a  very  handsome  concert  and  as- 
sembly-room.   The  room  has  a  clear  area,  under  the  central 
dome,  80  feet  in  diameter,  hghted  by  an  immense  chandeher  of 
1300  gas  jets  ;  while  the  site  of  the  stables,  22  feet  on  each  side, 
gives  an  extieme  diameter  of  124  feet.    On  the  south  side  is  a 
very  hxee  orchestra,  occupying  three  bays  of  the  dome  and  form- 
ing in  £ont  an  arcade  of  tloee  decorated  arches  of  Moresque 
design  supported  by  slender  iron  columns.  At  the  back  of  the  or- 
chestra is  placed  a  laige  organ.    The  fittings  and  decorations  are 
Moresque,  freely  treated,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  though 
peculiar,  is  brignt  and  cheerful,  while  the  acoustic  properties  are 
much  praised  by  professional  critics.     In  the  early  part  of  1868 
a  grand  Concert  Hall  was  completed  in  West-street  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Goulty,  of  Brighton.    The  building  is  a 
veiy  substantial  one,  and  intended  to  be  fire-proof.    The  great 
hall  is  a  noble  room,  200  feet  long,  46  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  61 
feet  9  mches  high,  and  has  a  g&llery  35  feet  wide,  the  approach 
to  which  is  by  a  stone  staircase.    There  are  four  entrances,  two 
in  West-street  and  two  in  Middle-street    The  front  of  the  build- 
ing, like  that  of  St  James'  Hall,  London,  is  proposed  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  as  a  restaurant  The  Brighton  Theatre  was  enlarged 
and  remodelled  in  1866,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C,  Phipp, 
and  has  now  a  very  comfortable  as  well  as  el^;ant  auditory,  with 
ample  accommodation  for  1900  persons. 

The  Brighton  hotels  have  long  been  famous,  but  some  of 
recent  erection  have  far  surpassed  in  architectural  splendour  the 
most  costly  of  their  predecessors.  The  Grand  Hotd  occupies 
the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  battery  in  the  King's-road.  It 
was  completed  in  1865 ;  is  an  immense  structure,  nine  storeys  h^h; 
contains  noble  public-rooms,  libraries,  drawing-rooms,  co£e- 
rooms,  smoking-rooms,  and  billiard-rooms,  numerous  private 
suites  of  apartments,  and  about  150  bed  and  dressing-rooms  ;  is 
most  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  in  all  about 
160,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Whichcord.  The  Norfolk 
Hotel  and  Club  House  in  the  King's  road  was  rebuilt  in  a  florid 
Renaissance  style  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Goulty, 
The  chief  feature  of  the  facade  is  the  elaborate  entrance.  It  has 
five  storeys  besides  the  ground-floor,  and  tall  Mansard  roofs  with 
wrought-iron  crestings.  Besides  the  ^;reat  public-rooms,  it  has 
15  sitting-rooms  and  64  bed-rooms,  with  bath-rooms  and  eveiy 
luxurious  appliance. 

Among  the  provisions  which  Brighton  has  made  for  its 
visitors,  the  baths  have  always  held  a  foremost  place.  To 
those  already  existing  there  was  added  in  1861,  as  a  part  of 
Brill's  establishment,  a  capacious  Ladies'  Swimming  Bath,  which 
was  not  only  well-adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  in  its  Gothic 
exterior  an  addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  town.  In  1867 
another  swimming  bath  was  erected  by  Brill's  Bath  Company, 
alongside  the  Ladies'  Swimming  Bath,  and  deserves  notice  as  one 
of  the  best  building  of  its  Mnd  yet  erected.  The  structure, 
which  is  nearly  elliptical,  constructed  of  ordinary  brick,  with 
bands  of  coloured  brick,  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  and  granite 
shafts,  is  merely  a  shell  for  the  bath.  This  is  an  ellipse,  52  feet 
in  the  longest,  and  32  feet  in  the  shortest,  axis,  and  is  covered 
by  a  domical  lantern  roof  50  feet  high.  A  powerful  sun-burner 
in  the  dome  permits  swimming  to  oe  practised  as  conveniently 
in  the  evening  as  by  day.  Large  and  nandsome  Turkish  Baths 
are  in  course  of  construction  in  West-street  They  are  to  be 
Moorish  in  style.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gh>ulty  and  Gibp- 
bins. 

Besides  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  West 
Parades,  a  new  pier  was  opened  in  October,  1866,  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  west-end  promenade.  The  West  Pier  is  constructed 
upon  a  foimdation  of  iron  piles  screwed  into  the  rocky  sea-bed. 
Upon  these  piles  are  based  iron  columns,  firmly  braced  and  tied 
together,  ana  these  bear  the  wrought-iron  longitudinal  transverse 
girders,  which  support  the  roadway.  The  pier  is  approached 
trom.  the  shore  by  an  abutment  290  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide. 
From  this  you  descend  to  the  second  portion  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps,  while  an  incline  on  either  siae  admits  Bath  chain  and 
other  wheeled  vehicles  to  the  pier.  A  promenade  560  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide  leads  to  the  pier-head,  or  seaward  end,  which 
is  310  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide.  The  pier-head  has  an  area  of 
39,000  feet^  and  at  each  of  its  four  comers  is  an  ornamental 
tower,  two  similar  edifices  adorning  the  abutment  also.  The 
entire  length  of  the  pier  is  1115  feet  The  West  Pier  provides 
an  agreeable  promenade — ^it  is  said  that  2000  persons  may  use  it 
at  the  same  time  without  inconvenience — ^but  in  appearance  it 
compares  by  no  means  advantageously  with  the  old  Chain  Pier. 
A  new  Concrete  Groyne,  which  will  serve  in  some  measure  as  an 
additional,  though  hardly  a  fashionable,  marine  promenade,  was 
constructed  by  me  Corporation  in  November,  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5000^  It  is  earned  out  from  the  Esplanade  opposite  the 
Fish  Market  about  250  feet  into  the  sea.  The  base  of  the 
Groyne,  where  it  rests  on  the  chalk,  is  about  20  feet  wide  ;  its 
summit  has  a  uniform  width  of  9  feet. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Brighton  are  numerous  and 
liberally  supported ;  but  it  is  xmnecessaiy  to  add  anything  to 
the  account  of  those  given  in  the  original  article.  The  most 
noteworthy  addition  made  by  them  to  the  architecture  of  the 
town  is  the  Brighton  Asylum  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
an  admirably  conducted  institution,  in  the  Eastern-road.  The 
building,  a  large  and  handsome  Venetian  Gothic  structure  of 
red  brick,  with  oands  of  black  brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
was  completed  in  1862.  The  entrance  doorway  and  the  4-li^it 
windows  of  the  upper  storeys  display  some  elaborate  carving. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke.  Borne  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  County  Hospital. 

There  are  now  about  120  boats  belonging  to  Brighton,  manned 
by  about  400  hands,  directly  employed  m  fishing.  The  mackerel 
season  is  that  which  is  looked  to  as  affording  the  principal 
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ings,  which  fonn  a  handsome  architectural  group,  stand  within 
extensive  grounds,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  nver  Frome.  A 
new  Free  School  on  Colston's  Foundation  was  about  the  same 
time  erected  within  the  city,  by  the  same  architects,  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Ward.  The  Temple-street  School  will  accommodate 
about  200  bovs,  and  the  same  number  of  girls. 

Colston's  Hall,  St.  AugustineVparade,  the  great  room  of 
the  Bristol  Town  Hall,  commenced  in  1864,  was  inaugurated 
with  considerable  ceremony  in  September  1867.  The  hall  is  a 
splendid  room  150  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high ;  is 
bghted  by  14  large  windows  filled  with  coloured  glass,  and  has 
a  good  panelled  ceiling.  There  is  some  excellent  carving  about 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  to 
be  medallions  of  Bristol  worthies.  The  room  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  acconunodating  an  audience  of  3000  persons,  and  has 
an  orchestra  for  400  performers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Foster. 
The  Athenaeum  in  Corn-street  is  a  recent  building ;  contains  a 
good  lecture  hall,  library  with  above  8000  volumes,  reading- 
rooms,  re&eshment-rooms,  &c.  The  Workman's  Hall  and  Club 
House  erected  in  St.  James's-Back  in  1864  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  is  a  spacious  building  containing  lai^e  coffee, 
reading,  and  smoking-rooms,  lecture  halls,  baths,  &c,  and  by  it 
is  a  gynmasium. 

The  New  Fine  Arts  Academy  is  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
striking  edifice,  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  White  Ladies'-road 
and  the  Qucen'»-road,  close  to  the  Victoria  Rooms.  It  was  built 
in  1857,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Hirst.  It 
consists  of  three  storeys,  the  uppermost  or  principal  floor  being 
devoted  to  tJbe  Exhibition  Gallery,  and  approached  by  a  wide 
and  handsome  staircase.  This  gallery  consists  of  a  room  for  oil- 
paintings  50  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide ;  the  walls,  which  are 
about  20  feet  high  to  tne  cornice,  carrying  a  coved  ceiling  with  a 
continuous  sky-light.  Two  other  exhibition  rooms  are  each  34 
feet  by  19  feet  The  middle  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  School 
of  Alt,  a  flourishing  institution  with  about  200  pupils,  and  for 
which  a  great  room  50  feet  by  30,  another  30  feet  by  19,  and 
various  smaller  rooms,  are  provided.  The  ground  floor,  retained 
for  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  has  also  its  great  room,  rooms  for 
life  and  model  classes,  &c.  The  principal  fagade  is  of  course 
divided  into  storeys  corresponding  to  the  interior,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  great  deal  of  allegorical  and  other  sculpture,  among  the 
latter  being  statues  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  John  Flax- 
man  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas.  The  style  is  a  modification  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  new  Theatre,  Park-row,  was  erected  in  1867, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  the  architect  of  the 
Nottingham  and  Bath  theatres,  and  of  the  new  Queen's  Theatre, 
London.  The  exterior  has  little  architectural  character;  but 
the  interior  is  very  elegant,  and  decorated  with  much  refinement 
in  a  style  founded  on  that  of  the  Roman  theatres.  The  chief 
decorative  feature  is  a  painting  in  tempera  over  the  proscenium, 
30  feet  long  and  7  teet  hi^,  by  Mr.  Holiday,  representing 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  auditory  is  44  feet  6  inches  from 
the  curtain  to  the  front  of  the  dress  circle ;  the  opening  of  the 
proscenium  is  30  feet;  the  height  from  the  pit  floor  to  the 
ceiling  ia  45  feet ;  the  stage  is  64  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  deep. 
The  theatre  is  admired  for  its  acoustic  qualities,  has  well-con- 
sidered provision  against  fire,  and  unusually  ample  means  of 
egress.    It  will  accommodate  2400  persons. 

A  new  building  for  the  Bristol  General  Hospital  was  erected 
between  the  Floating  Harbour  and  Bathurst  Basin  in  1858. 
With  a  former  building  it  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
building  is  raised  on  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  let  out  as  warehouses,  an  arrangement  partly  to 
adapt  the  structure  to  the  inequalities  of  the  site,  but  stiU  more 
from  hygienic  considerations,  and  to  raise  the  wards  as  much,  as 
possible  above  the  level  of  the  busy  streets.  Above  the  base- 
ment are  three  principal  storeys,  and  a  Mansard  roof  storey  with 
dormer  windows.  A  colonnade  is  carried  round  the  first  floor. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  fa^e  is  a  large  and  lofty 
octagonal  tower,  in  which  are  light  and  cheerful  day-rooms,  from 
the  windows  of  which  the  convalescent  patients  may  watch  the 
busy  life  of  the  harbour  and  river,  and  the  more  distant  scenery 
of  Clifton,  Kingsdown,  and  Ashton^  The  building  is  faced  with 
blue  Pennant  stone,  with  colonnades,  quoins,  voussoirs,  and 
dressings  generally  of  Bath  stone.  There  is  ample  acconmxoda- 
tion  for  170  in-patients,  and  twice  that  number  of  out-patients, 
and  the  appliances  are  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  B.  QingelL  The  cost  of  its  erection  was  very  hxgQj  but 
two  citizens,  Joseph  Eaton  and  G^rge  Thomas,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends^  contributed  10,0002.  towaida  the  amount 


New  buildings  have  been  erected  in  connection  with  another  old 
institution,  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  the  old  buildings  enlarced, 
and  the  whole  assimilated  in  character.  The  effect  of  the  addi- 
tions and  alterations  wQl  be  not  only  to  admit  a  much  larger 
number  of  patients,  but  to  secure  better  ventilation,  and  gene- 
rally to  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements. 

Among  tne  Bristol  institutions  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  anywhere  existing.  The  Orphan  Houses,  on  Asliley 
Down,  were  commenced  in  1835  by  Mr.  George  Miiller,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  who  had  come  to  England  in  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  the 
East  by  the  Missionary  Society.  He  began  on  a  very  humble  scale 
with  two  or  three  children ;  then  opened  a  Scripture  Knowledge 
Institution  with  30  orphans,  but  found  a  home  for  all  who  were 
brought  to  him.  For  over  30  years  his  schools  have  gone  on 
increasing  till  now  he  has,  fltiH  under  his  own  personal  super- 
vision, one  great  building,  erected  some  years  back,  in  which 
700  orphans  are  "  cared  for,"  and  another  close  by  it,  completed 
in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  25,000/.,  which  provides  room  for  800 
more,  and  which  together  in  1867  had  1304  orphans  within 
their  walls,  who  are  educated  and  maintained  till  capable  of 
taking  situations,  or  of  being  apprenticed.  The  buildings 
are  substantial  but  plain  stone  structures.  Besides  the  large 
sums  spent  on  the  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  the  childr^ 
has  cost  not  less  than  200,000^— yet  Mr.  Midler, 
to  act  unreservedly  on  the  principle  "trust  in  GJod," 


never 


applied  personally  to  any  one  ibr  pecuniary  aid,  nor  made 
any  appeal  to  the  public.  He  accepts  whatever  is  offered, 
money  or  provisions,  but  asks  for  nothipg — ^though  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  establishment  in  1866  was  nearly  35,000/., 
and  is  now  about  40,000/.  a  year.  The  children  are  plainly  but 
comfortably  clothed,  and  appear  contented  and  healthy. 

Among  the  recent  mercantile  buildings,  the  banks  and  insur- 
ance offices  hold  the  foremost  rank.  The  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales  District  Bank  in  Corn-street,  the  Lombard-street 
of  Bristol,  was  the  earliest  erected  of  a  very  ornate  character. 
It  was  built  in  1858,  is  Italian  in  style,  the  facade  (64  feet  long) 
of  two  storeys, — ^the  lower  Doric  on  a  rusticated  basement 
partially  sunk,  the  upper  Ionic, — ^being  a  modification  of  that  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  front  is  extremely  rich  in 
character,  every  available  portion  being  decorated  with  elaborate 
carvings,  consisting  of  life-sized  figures  and  emblematic  groups ; 
heraldic  ^rmbols,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  executed  with  his  best  skill 
by  Mr.  J.  Thomas.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  GingeU  and 
Lysaght  The  National  Provincial  Bank,  in  the  same  street, 
erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Gingell,  though 
much  less  splendid,  is  also  a  very  rich  Italian  building.  Both  of 
them  have  a  good  deal  of  ornament  in  the  interior.  Hardly  less 
splendid  than  the  banks  are  the  insurance  offices.  The  Royal  Insu- 
rance Office  in  Corn-street  is  a  rich  Palladian  edifice  erected  in 
1864,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pope  and  Bindon.  In  this  the 
building  is  of  Bath  stone,  but  the  columns  are  of  polished  red  Aber- 
deen granite  and  gray  Pennant  stone,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
bold  carved  work.  A  larger  and  more  highly  enriched  structure, 
however,  is  the  Liverpool  and  London  Globe  Assurance  Office, 
erected  alongside  it  in  1867-8,  which  is  quite  palatial  in 
size  and  appearance.  It  is  semi-classical  in  character,  and 
the  front  is  overlaid  with  carved  embellishments,  consisting 
of  a  colossal  emblematic  group  with  Minerva  as  the  centred 
figure,  executed  by  Mr.  Ck)lley,  and  life-sized  statues  repre- 
senting the  Seasons,  &c.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  B. 
GingeU.  Several  ^reat  hotels  have  also  been  erected  and  add 
mucn  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  citjr.  The  most 
recent  is  the  College  Green  Hotel,  a  veiy  large  building,  palatial 
Italian  in  character,  designed  by  Mr.  Hawtin.  It  is  five  storeys 
high,  besides  those  in  the  Mansard  roof,  and  is  constructed 
throughout  of  stone.  Several  shops,  warehouses,  and  offices 
might  also  be  noted,  aiming  at,  and  some  achieving,  archi- 
tectural character.  Generally  they  are  well  built,  some  have 
statues,  classical  or  mediaeval,  as  the  style  mav  dictate,  and 
manv  have  a  good  deal  of  florid  carving  and  other  decoration. 
Of  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  the  chief  is  the  new  Post 
Office  in  SmalL-street. 

Clifton  is  virtually  a  part  of  Bristol,  but  it  will  be  more  con- 
veniently noticed  under  a  separate  heading.    [Clifton,  E.C.S.] 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  By  an  Act  paased  on  Aug.  2,  1858 
(21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  99),  British  Columbia  was  created  into  a  dis- 
tinct colonial  government,  comprising  such  territories  within  the 
dominions  of  her  Majesty,  '^as  are  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  east  by  the  main 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  to  the  north  by  Simpson  River 
and  the  Finlay  branch  of  the  Peace  river^  and  to  the  west  by 
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the  Pacific  Ocean."  A  subsequent  Act  (26  &  27  Vict.  cap.  83, 
1863)  extended  the  northern  boundaiy  from  about  56°  N.  lat  to 
60"".  It  enacted  that  the  boundaries  should  be  ''  South  by  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  territories*  in 
North  America,  to  the  north  by  the  60th  parallel  of  North  lati- 
tude, and  to  the  east  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
northwards  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  120th  meridian 
of  west  longitude/'  thus  including  all  the  territory  up  to  that 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  The  colony 
also  included  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  all  other  islands 
adjacent  to  the  said  territories,  except  Vancouver  Island;  this 
island  to  form  a  separate  colony ;  but  power  was  reserved  b^ 
the  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  unite  it  to  British  Columbia  if 
desired  by  the  legislature  of  the  island.  By  a  later  Act  ^29  &  30 
Vict  cap.  67)  passed  in  1866,  Vancouver  Island  was  incorpo- 
rated with  British  Columbia  under  one  government ;  the  procla- 
mation to  that  effect  having  been  made  on  Nov.  19,  1866.  By  a 
still  more  recent  Act  (30  Vict  cap.  3)  passed  in  March,  1867, 
power  was  given  to  the  two  to  join  the  North  American  Confede- 
ration, now  distinguished  as  Canada,  and  for  admission  to  this 
union  the  legislature  voted  unanimously  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Act  was  likely  to  pass.  The  estimated  extent  of 
the  colony  is  now  about  200,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Van- 
couver Island,  lying  between  49°  and  60°  N.  lat,  and  110°  and 
130°  W.  long.  The  capital.  New  Westminstery  is  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing place,  about  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer  river. 
The  colony  in  1858  was  created  a  bishopric,  and  a  bishop  was 
appointed.  The  population  may  now  be  about  20,000  colonists, 
but  it  is  variable,  numbers  of  miners  coming  in  the  summer,  and 
leaving  in  the  winter ;  the  rumour  of  the  finding  of  a  rich  dis- 
trict occasioning  a  rush,  that  often  ebbs  as  rapidly  as  it  flowed. 
The  natives,  of  whom  Commander  Mayne,  K.N.,  has  given  an 
interesting  account  {Fowr  years  in  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver's Islandf  1862),  are  roughly  estimated  by  him  at  40,000 ; 
and  the  secretary  to  the  governor  has  ably  shown,  in  a  letter  to 
the  British  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  the  necessity  of  affording 
the  protection  of  the  law  to  them.  He  advocates  an  official 
treaty  with  them,  and  payment  for  whatever  of  their  land  it  may 
be  necessary  to  acquire. 

The  great  attraction  at  first  was  the  gold  found  in  Frazer 
River,  in  its  adjacent  banks,  in  its  numerous  affluents,  and  in 
several  other  loc^ties.  The  produce  of  the  search  for  gold  in 
1860  and  1861,  is  stated  b^  the  governor  to  have  amounted  to 
from  6  to  50  dollars  a  day  for  eacn  miner.  The  discovery  occa- 
sioned a  great  influx  of  immigrants  in  1859,  some  even  from 
California  ;  but  local  disadvantages,  the  want  of  roads,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  deposits,  discouraged  many,  and  they  left 
The  mining,  or  rather  digging,  was  regulated  by  judicious  rules 
laid  down  by  the  governor,  waggon  roads  were  made,  and 
steamers  were  employed  to  run  on  the  river  between  New  West- 
minster and  Douglas.  These  regulations  had  an  excellent  effect 
In  despatches  from  the  governor,  coming  down  to  November, 
1861,  it  was  stat^  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  mining  poptUation ;  that, 
owing  to  the  docility  of  the  Indians  and  tne  fertility  of  the 
country,  they  experienced  few  of  the  hardships  usuaUv  incident 
to  the  gold-seeker's  life,  provisions  and  even  luxuries  being  fm> 
nished  abunds^tlv,  and  at  reasonable  though  necessarily  high 
prices ;  that  tiie  labourer  was  paid  on  an  average  2L  per  day ; 
and  that  the  yield  continued  to  increase  as  the  working  was 
more  systematically  and  effectively  conducted;  as  much  as 
900  oz.  having  been  procured  from  one  claim  in  a  single  day. 
The  principal,  or  rather  the  most  profitable,  gold  workings  were 
at  that  time  at  Antler  Creek  and  Cariboo,  l^ong  in  a  district 
comprised  within  the  upper  part  of  the  bend  of  the  Frazer  river. 
The  countiy  had  also  been  explored  with  some  care  ;  silver  ore 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  the  district  bordering  on  Harrison 
Lake  and  near  Fort  Hope;  copper  had  also  been  found  near 
Fort  Hope,  and  in  masses  at  Fort  Yale ;  coal  bad  been  dis- 
covered in  several  places,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Shimil- 
kooneen  river.  Here,  and  m  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Okanar 
gan  Lake,  gold  had  been  foimd  in  abundance,  and  a  town  had 
been  built ;  as  well  as  another  at  the  Kootanie  diggings,  a  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  tfnited  States 
boundfoy.  Platinum,  lead,  silver,  and  other  metals,  had  been 
traced  in  various  localities.  Cinnabar  had  been  found  in  the 
Cariboo  countiy ;  with  plumbago  of  an  excellent  quality,  agate, 
and  caiiielian& 

•  These  possesdons  were  sold  to  the  United  States  in  April,  1867e 


The  surveyed  suburban  and  agricultural  lands  are  ofiered  for 
sale  in  the  first  instance  by  auction,  and  if  not  sold  are  offered  to 

Srivate  buvers  at  an  upset  price  of  4«.  2d.  per  acre  to  be  paid  on 
elivery  of  the  grant,  but  settlers  may  obtain  unsurveyed  land 
without  immediate  pa3rment,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  160 
acres,  for  a  fee  of  Ss,  on  recording  their  claim  with  the  nearest 
magistrate,  with  a  pre-emption  on  the  payment  of  4s,  2d.  per 
acre  when  it  has  been  surveyed,  provided  the  land  has  been  im- 
proved to  the  value  of  lOs,  })er  acre.  No  notice  seems  here  to  be 
taken  of  native  rights.  Encouragement  has  been  given  for  the 
towns  and  smaller  settlements  to  adopt  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  in  New  Westminster  a  corporation  has  been  formed, 
with  an  elected  council,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  city,  as  it  is  now  styled,  with  the  power  of  imposing 
taxes ;  every  tax-payer  has  a  vote  for  its  members,  but  only 
British  subjects  can  be  councillors.  In  most  other  towns  the 
inhabitants  have  been  assembled  in  order  to  obtain  their  co-ope- 
ration in  the  formation  of  roads  and  other  means  of  facilitating 
intercommunication,  and  in  eveiy  case  it  has  been  readily 
afforded.  Capt  Richards,  of  the  surveying  ship  Hecate,  wrote 
on  Oct.  30,  1860,  that  the  port  of  New  Westminster  was  "  effec- 
tually sheltered  and  protected,"  and  was  "  accessible  at  all  times 
of  tide  to  vessels  of  from  12  to  18  feet  draught  and  1000  tons 
burden,"  a  most  important  qualification  for  what  is  and  must  be 
the  most  important  port  of  the  colony. 

Though  the  winter  is  cold,  the  thermometer  often  descending 
to  zero,  the  lakes  are  never  wholly  frozen,  nor  does  the  snow  ever 
lie  so  deep  as  to  interrupt  travelling,  except  in  the  mountain 
passes.  The  climate  is  found  to  be  very  healthy,  the  scenery 
very  varied  and  picturesque,  and  much  of  the  land  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  and  pasturace  purposes.  The  country  is  well 
timbered,  but  only  occasionally  presents  the  dense  forests  which 
require  the  labour  of  the  settler  to  form  clearings ;  great  spaces 
of  natural  grass  intervening,  which  afford  admirable  localities  for 
flocks  and  herds,  and  the  soil  when  used  as  arable  being  extremely 
fertile.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances by  many  of  the  settlers,  even  among  those  who  have  pro- 
ceeded thither  as  gold-gatherers ;  success  in  the  one  pursuit 
having  induced  them  to  devote  their  gains  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  other.  Among  the  mining  population  an  increasing  demand 
is  foimd  for  all  agricultural  products,  enabling  the  farmer  to  pay 
high  for  labour,  60^  a  year  and  rations  being  a  common  rate  of 
payment  for  a  good  agricultural  labourer. 

Mudi  attention  has  been  given  to  road-making.  Independently 
of  the  waggon-roads  formed  here  and  there  by  the  townspeople, 
the  governor  was  desirous  of  being  authorised  to  raise  a  h)an  of 
50,000^,  to  be  expended  on  this  object,  and  the  country  has  been 
surveyed  and  mapped  in  every  direction  for  the  purpose.  In  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies,  dated  Dec  19,  1859, 
(Governor  Douglas  wrote  : — **  We  hope  to  complete  the  last  section 
of  a  pack  road,  leading  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Frazer,  from  Derby 
to  Lytton,  a  distance  of  170  mUes,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
February  next.  From  Lvtton  a  natural  pack  road  now  exists, 
leading  to  Red  River  Settlement  by  the  Coutannais  Pass,  through 
the  Rocky  Moimtains,  and  thence  following  the  vtdley  of  uie 
Saskatchewan,  chiefl^r  over  an  open  prairie  country  of  rareat 
beauty,  and  replete  with  objects  oi  interest  to  the  tounst  and  iJie 
sportsman;  a  settler  may  then  take  his  departure  from  Red 
River  in  spring,  and  reach  British  Columbia  by  that  road  with 
his  cattle  and  stock.  This  is  no  mere  theory,  the  experiment 
having  been  repeatedly  made  by  {>artie8  of  Red  River  people 
travemng  to  Colville  ;  thence  there  is  a  good  road  to  Lytton,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  one  of  those  persons  assured  me  that  the 
whole  distance  from  Lytton  to  Red  River,  with  the  exception  (d 
the  Coutannais  Pass,  which  is  thickly  wooded,  may  be  safely  tn^ 
veiled  with  carts."  This  route,  however,  has  not  become  prac- 
ticable. A  detachment  of  intendiujg  settlers  who  were  deluded 
by  a  London  Company  into  tiying  it  in  1864,  were  left  utterly 
helpless  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  ^tting  back  to  England. 

In  1860,  out  of  a  revenue  of  53,000^.,  there  was  expended 
19,0002.  on  roads  and  bridges ;  58  miles  of  new  road  were  then  in 
progress,  and  for  1861  there  were  proposed  110  miles  of  waggon- 
road,  210  nules  of  horse-road,  and  60  miles  of  improved  navigation* 
Much  of  this,  with  others  rendered  necessary  by  the  discovery  of 
new  gold  deposits,  was  completed  by  the  end  of  1861,  so  that 
Governor  Douglas  stated,  eaily  in  1862,  that  the  carriage  of  goods, 
chiefly  provisions  and  materials  for  the  miners,  from  N  ew  W  est- 
minster  to  Cayoosh  had  been  reduced  from  701.  per  ton  to  20^ 
per  ton.  Captain  Banett-Lennard  {Trav^  in  Brttish  Columbia^ 
1862)  states  that  a  stage-coach  was  then  running  between  Douglas 
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and  Cayoosh.  A  new  road  has  been  projected  from  the  head  of 
Bute  Inlet,  which  runs  far  up  into  the  country,  by  which  the 
land  route  to  the  diggings  will  oe  much  shortened. 

The  difficulty  of  road-making,  or  of  communication  without 
making  them,  arises  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coimtry. 
Ranges  or  detached  plateaus  rise  everywhere  as  they  recede  from 
the  rivers  or  streams  flowing  between  them.  The  rocks  are 
chiefly  granite,  occasionally  mica  schist,  interbedded  here  and 
there  with  clay-slate,  in  the  fissures  of  which  are  found  quartz, 
often  the  receptacle  of  the  gold.  Bluffs  and  mountains  of  trap 
and  sandstone  occur,  and  at  Pavilion,  a  little  north  of  Cayoosh, 
there  are  masses  of  limestone.  Farther  north,  ascending  the 
Salmon  river,  there  are  black  slate,  quartzite,  granite,  and  sand- 
stone, beds  of  coal  from  5  to  35  feet  thick,  a  great  abundance  of 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  a  black  sand,  probably  magnetic  iron  ore. 

The  country  from  this  formation  is  naturally  abundantly 
watered,  but  the  river  system  is  a  singular  one.  The  Frazer 
rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about 
52°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  118°  4(y  W.  long.,  for  about  160  miles  it  takes 
a  north-west  course,  receiving  several  smaller  streams,  to  64°  2(y 
N.  lat.  and  122°  W.  long.,  when  it  is  turned  by  a  spur  of  the 
mountains  nearly  due  south,  still  receiving  numerous  tributaries 
on  both  banks,  among  them  the  Thompson  and  Harrison  rivei's, 
both  navigable.  It  absorbs  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  the  country, 
as  no  other  river  of  any  consequence  enters  the  sea  within  the 
colony,  and  it  almost  circumscribes  the  auriferous  region  as  far  as 
is  worked  at  present.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  spur  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Peace  river,  which  have  given  marked  indications 
of  the  presence  of  gold.  The  Peace  river  soon  quits  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  flowing  north-eastward  beyond  the  boundanr  of  the 
colony  into  the  old  Russian  territory.  The  river .Colimibia  rises 
in  British  territory,  but  it  runs  closer  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtains,  drains  much  less  extent  of  coimtry,  and  enters  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  There 
are  many  lakes,  several  connected  with  the  Frazer  river,  as  the 
Pitt,  the  Harrison,  the  Lilloeet,  the  Anderson,  the  Quesnelle,  and 
the  Cariboo ;  but  some  of  the  largest,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Arrow,  are  connected  with  the  Columbia,  and  the  Okanangan  dis- 
charges itself  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  into  the  United 
States  territory.  There  are  many  good  and  convenient  harbours 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  though  not  as  yet  made  use  of ;  and 
there  are  deep  inlets,  such  as  Bute  Inlet,  Howe's  Inlet,  Jarvis^s 
Creek,  Loughborough  Inlet,  and  others,  giving  access  far  into  the 
interior  for  vessels  of  very  considerable  size.  British  Columbia 
evidently  possesses  all  the  materials  for  becoming  an  additional 
and  most  important  member  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation 
which  appears  to  be  laying  the  foimdation  of  future  empires  in  all 
parts  of  tne  habitable  globe. 

The  statements  of  the  different  explorers  of  the  country  vary 
considerably.  Governor  Douglas,  who  has  made  many  jotir- 
neys,  thus  describes  one  he  made,  in  the  report  to  the  British 
government  in  May  and  June,  1860.  After  leaving  New  West- 
minster, he  says: — ^*'The  banks  of  Pitt  River  are  exceedingly 
beautiful;  extensive  meadows  sweep  gracefully  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  river  towards  the  distant  line  of  forest  and  mountain. 
The  rich  alluvial  soil  produces  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  the  Michaelmas  daisy,  the  wild  rose,  and  scattered 
groups  of  willows.  This  fine  district  contains  an  area  of  20,000 
acres  of  good  arable  land,  requiring  no  clearing  from  timber,  and 
ready  for  the  immediate  operations  of  the  plough.  Many;  parts 
of  it  are,  however,  exposed  to  overflow  through  the  jperiodical 
inimdations  of  the  Frazer,  which  commence  about  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  generally  subside  before  the  middle  of  July.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  Pitt  River  meadows  are  not  adapted 
for  raising  wheat  and  other  cereals  which  require  the  entire 
season  to  mature,  but  may  be  turned  to  good  accoimt  in  growing 


land  in  the  colony.  From  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  most  fertile  parts  are  found  in  the  river  valleys, 
where  they  are  subject  to  noods  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  on  the 
hills.  The  district  round  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Frazer  seems  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  agricultural 
land.  Colonel  Douglas,  in  the  same  journey,  says  of  it :  "The 
banks  of  Frazer  fiver  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with 
woods.  Varieties  of  pine  and  firs  of  prodigious  size,  and  large 
poplar  trees,  predommate.  The  vine  and  soft  maple,  the  wild 
apple-tree,  the  white  and  black  thorn,  and  deciduous  bushes  in 
creat  variety,  form  the  massive  undergrowth.  The  vegetation  is 
luxuriant  almost  beyond  conception,  and  at  this  season  of  the 


year  presents  a  peculiarly  beautiful  appearance.  The  eye  never 
tires  of  ranging  over  the  varied  shades  of  the  fresh  green  foliage, 
mingling  with  the  clustering  white  flowers  of  the  wild  apj>le 
tree,  now  in  full  blossom,  and  filling  the  air  with  delicious  fra- 
grance. As  our  boat,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  waters,  occasionally  swept  beneath  the  overhanging 
boughs  which  form  a  canopy  of  leaves  impervious  to  the  sun's 
scorching  rays,  the  efiect  was  enchanting ;  yet  amidst  aU  this 
wealth  and  luxuriance  of  nature,  I  could  not  repress  the  wish 
that  those  gorgeous  forests  nught  soon  be  swept  away  by  the 
efibrts  of  human  industry,  and  give  place  to  cultivated  fields 
and  the  other  accessories  of  civilization."  Of  such  land,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  spot  thus  pleasingly  described,  he  says 
there  are  150,000  acres,  well  adapted  for  tillage,  little  encumbered 
with  timber  and  easily  cleared,  and  near  a  navi^ble  river. 

This  accoimt  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Lieut,  (now  Cona- 
mander)  Memie  (Oeog.  Journal,  voL  xxxL  for  1861),  who,  how- 
ever, says  of  the  country  much  farther  north,  on  July  7,  1859 : 
"  The  Nicola  river — ^which  ia  an  affluent  of  the  Thompson  that 
falls  into  the  Frazer — ^is  far  prettier  than  any  others  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  country.  It  is  veiy  rapid,  and  full  of  small  islands 
and  sandbanks,  and  winds  along  in  reaches  of  about  half  a  mile 
long.  At  each  bend  there  is  a  flat  of  five  or  six  acres  of  clear 
grass  land,  which  would  be  very  valuable  were  they  not  con- 
stantly flooded  in  summer.  In  some  places  the  banks  are  high 
enough  to  prevent  that,  but  generally  the  soil  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  good  as  where  the  banks  are  low ;  and  the  rise  of  the 
river  is  so  different  in  different  years,  that  it  would  require  a 
residence  of  several  simmiers  to  know  which  are  flooded  and 
which  are  not.  Another  great  drawback  to  agriculture  is  a 
deposit  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  though  we  first  noticed  it  here, 
appears  more  or  less  through  all  the  country.  Mr.  McLean,  the 
otticer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  chaige  of  Fort  Kam- 
loop,  says :  '  that  where  it  is  in  large  quantities  it  destroys 
wheat,  but  that  it  has  very  little  effect  on  vegetables.'  With 
occasional  variations,  this  appears  to  be  the  general  character  of 
the  country,  but  in  selected  spots  agriculture  nas  been  prosecuted 
with  much  success,  particularly  in  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
which  fetch  a  high  price  among  the  miners  of  the  north. 

Mr,  Duncan  G.  F.  Macdonald,  however,  gives  a  widely  dif- 
ferent account.  He  had  been  employed  for  some  time  on  the 
Government  sur\-eying  staff  in  the  colony,  and  in  his  work 
{British  Columbia  ard  Vanc&iit'er's  Island,  &c.,  1862)  he  de- 
clares that  the  country  is  not  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in. 
The  country,  he  says,  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  the  plateaus 
are  dry  and  barren,  the  plains  are  infertile  and  subject  to  inun- 
dations, the  forests  numerous,  but  though  they  contain  good 
timber,  they  are  "  silent,  or  resound  only  with  the  harsh  scream 
of  birds  or  the  fearful  cry  of  beasts  of  prey."  He  says  the 
natives  are  "treacherous  and  dangerous,  men  who  delight  in 
bloodshed,  violence,  and  death."  He  admits  the  abundance  of 
gold,  but  says  from  the  scarcity  of  the  means  of  support,  which, 
from  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  can  never  be  otherwise,  its 
acquisition  must  be  seldom  profitable,  always  severely  laborious, 
and  often  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sa3rs  that  ivild 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  even  birds,  are  only  found  "  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  haimts  of  man,"  and  that  he  never  saw  a  bear 
imtil  he  ''  had  penetrated  to  the  Cascade  mountain  range."  Mr. 
Wm.  Kelly,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  half,  savB  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc,,  voL  vi,  no.  6,  1862) :  "  There  is 
no  other  British  possession  more  suitable  or  congenial  to  the 
Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  regards  climate ;  no  one  which 
presents  more  genuine  or  substantial  allurements  to  settlers  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  internal  resources ;"  and  even  Mr. 
Macdonald  states  that  at  one  time  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing 
20,000  acres  for  some  of  his  friends,  and  makes  it  a  complaint 
against  the  colonial  government  that  he  was  prevented. 

The  general  character  of  the  coimtry,  on  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  appears  to  be  that  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of 
England ;  tnat  the  valleys  and  river-basins  are  generally  fertile, 
though  occasionally  subject  to  floods  from  melting  snows  and 
other  causes  likely  to  aflfect  hill-streams  ;  that  the  sides  of  hills 
are  generally  clothed  with  good  timber  that  would  be  valu- 
able with  means  of  conveyance;  that  the  plateaus  on  the 
heights  are  barren;  and  that  gold  is  abundant.  The  woods 
contain,  varying  with  the  locality,  the  cedar,  the  pine,  tjie  fir, 
the  maple,  the  hemlock,  the  bfrch,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  the 
alder,  the  cotton-wood,  and  some  othei-s,  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  a  variety  of  grasses.  That  agriculture  has  often 
succeeded  where  attempted,  is  certain ;  but  that  these  instances 
are  not  numerous  is  true,  as  the  population  has  hitherto  been  so 
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scanty,  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  their  industry  in  general 
applied  in  other  directions.  The  natives  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  general  impression  is  that  they  are  not  imwilling  to  work, 
but  mat  they  are  exacting  in  their  demands,  and,  notw-ithstand- 
ing  the  bad  character  given  them  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  there  have 
been  few  outrages  recorded.  Another  impediment  to  develop- 
ment has  been  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium.  To  remedy 
this,  an  assay  office  has  been  instituted  at  New  Westminster, 
where  the  gold  is  assayed  and  returned  in  pieces  of  the  value  of 
10  and  20  dollars  of  American  coin. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1866,  considerable  agricultural 
progress  had  been  made  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  though 
upon  a  small  scale.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize  had  been 
successfully  grown,  and  garden  produce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
melons,  had  ripened  thoroughly  and  early  in  the  open  air ;  and 
peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  had  oeen  raised,  and  sold  among  the 
mining  population  at  high  prices,  so  that  one  settler  had  obtained 
2401.  m)m  one  acre  of  potatoes.  Root  crops,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  mangel-wurzel  were  also  raised.  There  was  abundance  of 
grass  for  cattle  and  flocks  during  the  summer,  and  plenty  of  hay 
obtained  for  their  support  during  the  winter,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  root  crops ;  while  milk  and  butter  fetched  highly  remu- 
nerative prices.  Flocks  and  herds  were  increasing.  In  1862 
there  were  imported,  chiefly  from  California,  6427  horses  and 
mules,  5649  homed  cattle,  and  6946  sheep,  while  the  breed  of 
swine  were  alike  numerous  and  profitable.  But  the  attraction  of 
the  diggings  drew  away  most  of  the  emigrants,  who  also  were, 
in  the  main,  foreigners  not  intending  to  settle.  They  were 
chiefly  British  who  adopted  agriculture  as  a  permanent  occu- 
pation, and  they  were  in  almost  every  instance  successfuL 

The  trade  and  revenue  of  the  colony  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Formerly,  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  articles  sent  from  the 
country  were  furs ;  latterly  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
abandoned  their  monopoly ;  the  precautions  adopted  by  its 
managers  to  prevent  the  exteiinination  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
have  oeen  neglected ;  competition  has  excited  the  natives  to  a 
more  active  pursuit  of  them.  As  the  country  becomes  more 
populated,  such  animals  will  be  deprived  of  tneir  haunts  and 
confined  to  narrower  ranges,  till,  probably,  the  bear  and  the 
beaver  will  be  as  rare  in  British  Columbia  as  they  are  now  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  exports,  in  addition  to  the  furs,  are  gold, 
and  some  timber ;  of  timber  there  are  great  quantities,  and  of 
valuable  kinds.  The  imports  are  provisions,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  tools.  The  gold  shipped  from  Victoria  in  1863  was  valued 
at  above  430,000^.  The  winter  of  1862-3  was  so  remarkably 
mild  as  to  admit  of  the  diggings  being  continued  nearly  through- 
out it ;  the  lake  steamers  made  two  trips  a-week,  and  in  1864 
the  gold  exported  was  valued  at  560,000i. 

In  1860  the  revenue  of  the  colony  amounted  to  53,326/.  Of 
this  siun  30,41 6Z.  were  raised  by  customs'  duties ;  54362.  by 
port  and  harbour  duties  ;  11,3192.  by  land  rates  and  revenues  ; 
22432.  from  free  miners'  certificates  and  mining  receipts ;  21752. 
from  spirit  and  trading  licences  ;  1212.  &om  postages.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  civil  colonial  revenue  was  made  up  of  various 
small  items,  a  sum  of  52002.  was  borrowed  on  bonds,  and  there 
was  a  balance  of  10,6852.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The 
military  expenses  amounted  to  24.5162.,  which  were  defrayed  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  The  local  expenditure  of  the  colony 
was  47,1712.,  of  which  the  Government  establishments  cost 
16,4332. ;  the  revenue  service  8792. ; '  administration  of  justice, 
exclusive  of  establishments,  1942. ;  police  and  jails,  exclusive  of 
establishments^  7932. ;  surveys  and  explorations,  16362. ;  roads, 
streets,  and  bridges,  21,0772. ;  works  and  buildings,  37262. ;  con- 
veyance of  mailB,  412. ;  the  rest  made  up  of  minor  items.  The 
revenue  for  1861 — as  estimated  in  November — was  calculated  at 
77,0532.,  including  bonds  to  the  amount  of  30002.  and  the 
balance  remaining  from  1860,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  23162.,  the 
expenditure  being  estimated  at  79,3692.  In  this  vear  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  and  transport  are  set  down  together  at  50002., 
while  ^e  postal  receipts  are  only  1282.  The  expenditure  on 
works  and  buildings  was  to  be  35002. ;  on  lighthouses,  13502. ; 
and  on  roads,  streets,  and  bridges,  34,0002.;  and  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  38522.  had  been  redeemed.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  1862  was  92,9602.  Of  this  the  customs'  duties  were  estimated 
at  58,9602. ;  tonnage  and  harbour  dues  at  67502. ;  road  tolls 
10,0002. ;  land  rates  and  revenues,  75002. ;  free  miners'  licences 
and  mining  receipts,  65002. ;  trading  ^and  spirit  licences,  21002. ; 
gold  escort,  lOOOl. ;  and  postal  receipts,  1502.  The  expenditure 
was  estimated  at  precisely  the  same  sum,  paying  off  the  deficiency 
of  1861,  and  redeeming  bonds  to  the  amount  of  16502.  The 
conveyance  of  mails  was  set  down  at  15002. ;  the  expenditure  on 


works  and  buildings  at  75002.;  on  roads,  street?,  and  bridges, 
31,7502. ;  the  police  and  jails  at  49302. ;  lighthouses,  8002. ;  the 
remainder  was  made  up  by  the  expense  of  establishments,  and 
miscellaneous  items  of  small  amount. 

In  Jan.  1864,  the  first  session  of  the  first  Legislative  Council 
assembled,  and  the  Governor  recommended  to  them  the  proposals 
of  a  company  for  establishing  telegraphic  and  postal  communi- 
cation between  British  Columbia  and  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Colmnbia  joining  in  a  4  per  cent, 
guarantee  of  profit,  but  their  united  annual  liability  in  no  case 
to  exceed  12,5002.    The  public  revenue  for  1863  amounted  to 
110,8782.,  and  65,8052.  was  raised  on  loan;  the  expenditure  was 
147,5982.,  and  there  is  also  a  debt  of  10,7002.  due  to  the  Imperial 
Government.     The  budget  for  1864  showed  a  surplus  of  12,0002. 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  after  paying  off  the  deficiency  of  1863 
and  the  debt  of  10,7002.     The  speech  contained  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  aboriginal  population : — "  The  native 
Indian  tribes  are  quiet  and  well  disposed ;  the  plan  of  fonning 
reserves  of  land,  embracing  the  village  sites,  cultivated  fields, 
and  favourite  places  of  resort  of  the  several  tribes,  and  thus 
securing  them  against  the  encroachments  of  settlers,  and  for  ever 
removing  the  fertile  cause  of  agrarian  disturbance,  has  been 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
The  areas  thus  partially  defined  and  set  apart  in  no  case  exceed 
the  proportion  ol  10  acres  for  each  family  concerned,  and  are  to 
be  held  as  the  joint  and  common  property  of  the  several  tribes, 
being  intended  for  their  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  especially 
as  a  provision  for  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  the  infirm.    The 
Indians  themselves  have  no  power  to  sell  or  alienate  these  lands, 
as  the  title  will  continue  in  the  Crown,  and  be  hereafter  con- 
veyed to  trustees,  and  by  that  means  secured  to  the  several 
tribes  as  a  perpetual  possession.    That  measure  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  private  rights  of  individuals  of 
the  native  tribes,  or  to  incapacitate  them,  as  such,  from  holding 
land.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  precisely  the  same  rights  of 
acquiring  and  possessing  land,  in  their  individual  capacity,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  occxmation  imder  the  Pre-emption  Law,  as 
other  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects;  provided  they  in  all 
respects  comply  with  the  legal  conditions  of  tenure  by  which 
land  is  held  in  this  colony."    He  also  announced  that  in  Sep- 
tember last  the  carriage-road  between  Lilloeet  and  Alexandria 
was  completed,  and  the  road  between  Alexandria  and  Lytton 
nearly  so ;  that  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  of  268  feet  span,  had 
been  erected  across  the  Frazer  river  at  Chapman's  Bars,  15  miles 
from  Yale;  and  that  the  journey  from  i^ew  Westminster  to 
Alexandria  may  now  be  easily  made  in  eight  days.     Qold  con- 
tinued to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities    at    Richfield, 
Cariboo,  and  other  places;    and  500  acres  of  land  had  been 
brought  under  grain  in  the  Lilloeet  district.     The  revenue 
derive^  from  customs  and  road-tolls,  to  August  31,  amounted  to 
58,7912.,  being  an  increase  over  that  of  1862  of  10,7212.     In 
1865  the  quantity  of  gold  raised  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  preceding  year,  and  miners'  wages  continued  steady  at  22. 
a  week,  while  the  price  of  provisions  had  fallen  considerably. 
The  telegraph  had  been  completed  up  to  Soda  Creek,  300  miles 
from  New  Westminster ;  the  leading  towns  were  connected  by 
telegraph  with  the  United  States,  and  consequently,  in  1866, 
with  Great  Britain,  when  the  Atlantic  cable  was  brought  into 
active  operation. 

The  principal  towns,  beside  New  Westminster,  or  rather 
stations,  are  Langley,  15  miles  &om  New  Westminster,  to  which 
vessels  drawing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  water  may  ascend ; 
Hope  J  where  l£e  regular  steam  traffic  ceases,  and  which  town 
Commander  Mayne  says  {Four  years  in  British  Colvmbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  1862),  "  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  town  on  the 
Frazer."  Between  it  and  Yale  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
rocks,  but  is  reached  by  canoes  which  are  unable  to  ascend 
farther.  Yale  is  85  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Hope 
is  15  miles  below  Yale.  From  Yale  to  Lytton  there  is  a  difficiut 
portage  of  60  miles,  the  river  rushing  between  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rocks  with  so  rapid  a  current  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
even  canoes  to  descend.  Cayoosk,  or  Lilloeet,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  about  220  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer ;  placed 
upon  a  plateau  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  river ;  prettily 
situated,  and  has  become  a  town  of  comparatively  considerable 
importance,  as  it  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Frazer 
and  the  Harrison  Lake  route  to  Cariboo,  and  the  gold  diggings 
to  the  north.  Near  to  Cayoosh  on  the  north  is  a  small  place 
called  PaviUon,  a  sort  of  agricultural  settlement,  as  the  land 
around  is  found  to  be  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  surrounded  by 
an  infertile  and  rocky  district    The  Harrison  Lake  route  proceeds 
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up  the  Harrison  river,  a  little  below  Hope,  into  Harrison  Lake, 
at  the  nortti  eastern  end  of  which,  in  49°  45'  N.  lat.  and  122° 
11'  W.  long,  is  situated  DougUis,  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
and  the  largest  after  New  Westminster,  but  the  approach  to 
which  is  difficult,  as  that  part  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  and  usually 
ih)zen  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  From  Douglas  the  course 
is  up  the  river  Lilloeet,  not  always  navigable,  through  Lakes 
Lilloeet,  Pemberton,  Anderson,  and  Seton,  all  connected  by 
small  streams,  from  the  head  of  which  last  lake  a  short  portage 
leads  to  Cayoosh.  CariboOj  in  the  gold  district  is,  or  was,  the 
only  place  of  any  size,  but  the  assemblage  or  removal  of  the 
miners  has  prevented  anything  more  than  the  formation  of  tem- 
porary settlements  at  present. 

The  desirableness  of  a  direct  communication  between  the 
Canadas  and  British  Columbia  is  incontestable,  and  it  appears  far 
from  impracticable.  The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  railway  already 
extends  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  thence,  the  falls 
of  St.  Mary  being  avoided  by  a  canal  steam-boat,  we  proceed  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  But  to  pass  through  British  terri- 
tory either  Pigeon  River  must  be  made  navigable,  which  com- 
municates with  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  a 
road  must  be  formed  to  the  last  named  lake,  and  both  are  said  to 
present  many  difficulties.  The  road  is  probably  the  easiest,  and 
is  much  needed  in  order  to  connect  the  Red  River  settlement 
with  Canada,  that  settlement  being  now  isolated,  and  dependent 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  extend  up  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Red  river.  From  Lake  Winnipes  the  Sas- 
katchewan can  be  ascended  by  steam-boats  (except  wnen  frozen 
in  winter)  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Through  these 
Captain  Palliser  has  shown  (Journal  of  Geog,  Soc.  for  1860, 
voL  XXX.)  that  there  are  several  passes  practicable  for  a  railway, 
and  which  conduct  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Frazer.  A  notice 
of  the  explorations  of  Captain  Palliser,  and  of  the  journey  of 
Viscount  Milton  for  this  purpose,  will  be  found  under  America. 
Mr.  McQueen  has  also  pom  ted  out  a  route  by  Chicago,  Pambina, 
and  Vermilion  Pass,  part  of  the  route  by  railway  and  steam- 
boat, by  which  New  Westminster  has  been  reached,  from  Port- 
land in  the  United  States,  in  twenty-nine  days  (Proc.  of  Geog,  Soc, 
voL  vi.  no.  6). 

In  July,  1862,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  telegraph  from  Halifax  to  New  Westminster,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  for  an  expenditure  of  about  100,OOOZ. 
waggon-roads  might  be  formed  which  would  enable  the  transit 
between  New  Westminster  and  Canada  to  be  made  in  about  thirty 
days.  On  opening  the  parliamentary  session  of  Canada  in  Feb. 
1863,  the  Governor-General  caUed  the  attention  of  the  houses 
to  the  importance  of  opening  up  the  North  West  for  settlement, 
and  of  forming  a  direct  communication  between  Canada  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  some  advance%in  this 
direction.  The  State  Legislature  of  Minnesota  have  sanctioned 
the  forming  of  a  railway  fropi  St.  Paul,  which  is  to  connect  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Paul  with  the  Red 
river,  and  other  navigable  rivers  of  the  North.  It  will  run  to 
the  English  settlement  of  Selkirk,  now  containing  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  which  will  ultimately  form  an  important  part  of  the 
British  possessions  lying  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
The  country  between  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
found  to  be  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain; 
and  Cariboo  and  the  diggings  are  already  more  accessible  from 
Selkirk  than  from  Puget°s  Sound.  When  the  St  Paul  railway 
is  completed,  a  propeller  upon  Lake  Winnipeg,  two  or  three 
small  nver  steamers  on  the  Saskatchewan,  with  those  now  plying 
on  the  Red  river,  would  bring  Cariboo,  hj  way  of  Liverpool, 
Quebec,  St  Paul,  and  Selkirk,  within  a  journey  of  50  days. 
Every  week  tends  to  facilitate  the  transit 

By  the  Act  of  1866,  New  Westminster  will  be  the  capital  of 
the  whole  colony ;  Victoria,  however,  will  remain  the  chief  com- 
mercial port,  thouffh  it  consents  to  abandon  its  privilege  of  being 
a  free  port,  and  suomits  to  the  customs  tariff  as  existing  at  New 
Westminster.  The  elected  Assembly  of  Vancouver  will  be  dis- 
continued, but  a  certain  number  of  persons  will  be  nominated 
to  represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Columbia, 
whicn  has  hitherto  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are 
public  functionaries,  five  are  selected  by  the  Gfoyemor  from  the 
magistracy,  and  five  are  elected  by  the  people,  divided  into  five 
districts,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  Governor. 

BRUNSWICK.  [E.  C.  voL  ii  col.  167.1  The  position  of  this 
little  German  sovereignty  has  experienced  little  change  within 
the  last  dozen  years.  The  Duke  and  the  legislature  have  acted 
cordially  together,  and  domestic  ameliorations  formed  the  chief 


objects  of  their  attention.  In  1851  the  constitution  of  1832  was 
modified ;  a  single  Legislative  Chamber,  consisting  of  43  members, 
bein^  substituted  for  the  two  Chambers  of  1832.  The  members 
consisted  of  9  elected  by  landed  proprietors  who  were  rated  to  a 
certain  amount ;  10  by  the  magistrates  of  the  chief  towns ;  3  by 
the  Protestant  clergy ;  10  were  returned  by  towns,  and  1 1  by  rural 
districts.  They  were  elected  for  six  years,  and  were  to  be  assem- 
bled at  least  once  in  every  three  years,  in  order  to  vote  the  budget, 
which  was  produced  triennially.  Jews  were  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  all  other  classes ;  and  in  1850  trial  bv  jury  and  the 
oral  examination  of  witnesses  were  adopted  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings. In  foreign  affairs  thev  contented  themselves  with  expressing 
their  opinion.  They  petitioned  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  1831  in  Electoral  Hesse ; 
they  approved  (as  a  branch  of  the  Zollverein)  of  the  commercial 
treaty  of  Prussia  with  France ;  they  adopted  the  claim  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Duchies, 
which  the  Duke  always  warmly  supported,  and  opposed  holding 
a  conference  in  London  before  the  claim  was  admitted;  they 
strongly  aided  the  Duke  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the 
secondaiy  States  of  Gennany  against  the  domination  of  either 
Prussia  or  Austria.  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  one  of  a 
number  of  popular  meetings  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  the  minister  said  that  the  views  of  the  Government 
accorded  with  them,  and  would  be  firmly  maintained  ;  adding, 
''  the  difficulties  are  great ;  there  must  be  no  illusion ;  but  the 
Government  is  convinced  that  if  we  act  with  perseverance  and 
unanimity,  the  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein  will  finish  by- 
triumphing."  Brunswick,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein war  which  followed,  and  very  little  in  the  dis- 
astrous war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  which  succeeded ;  but 
the  result  of  the  last  has  been  that  Brunswick  is  incorporated 
in  the  Northern  Germanic  Union,  under  the  military  supremacy 
of  Prussia. 

The  present  Duke,  William  I.,  succeeded  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  expelled  in  an  insurrection  in  1830,  and  declared  by  the 
Diet  of  the  German  Confederation  incapable  of  reigning.  Both 
are  over  60  years  of  age,  and  neither  is  married.  They  are  the 
last  descendants  of  the  elder  line  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel ; 
the  younger  branch,  that  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  after  ^ving 
sovereigns  to  Great  Britain,  is  now  represented  by  the  ex-King  of 
Hanover,  who  is  consequently  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
Duke  in  case  of  his  decease.  But  in  virtue  of  certain  treaties 
concluded  at  various  times,  Prussia  asserts  a  right  to  the  terri- 
tory, which  no  doubt  would  be  found  extremely  convenient  for 
her,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  readily  acquiesced  in ;  the  more  so 
as  it  is  said  that  the  supporters  of  an  united  Gennany,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  Brunswick,  are  in  favour  of  such  an  amalga- 
mation. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  has  increased  considerably  &dnce 
1852 ;  the  following  were  the  numbers  in  1861  and  1864 : — 


Circles. 

1861. 

1864. 

Brunswick 

WolfenbUttd 

Helmotadt 

Holzminden 

Oanderaheim 

Blankenburg 

72,994 
64,673 
48,160 
40,106 
42,966 
22,898 

76,866 
67,064 
60,114 
41,903 
43,808 
22,963 

Total 

281,697 

292,708 

The  town  of  Brunswick  in  1864  numbered  45,460  inhabitants. 
On  Feb.  23  and  24,  1866,  after  a  ball  given  by  the  Duke,  the 
magnificent  palace,  built  within  the  last  30  years,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  wing,  and  with  it  the  beau- 
tiful bronze  car,  a  quadriga  which  surmounted  the  front  entrance. 
In  May  the  Legislative  bodies  voted  a  credit  of  nearly  200,000i. 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace. 

The  revenue  as  provided  for  the  years  1867-9  was  7,192,400 
thalers,  the  exi)enditure  estimated  at  the  same  sum,  or  at  3».  M, 
per  thaler,  1,138,796^  The  public  debt,  on  Jan.  1,  1867. 
amoimted  to  2,319,777  thalers,  of  which  about  three-fourths  had 
been  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  about  75  miles 
in  lenffth,  and  which  produced  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital 

exDended. 

BRUSSELS  [E,  C.  vol  iL  coL  171]  has  increased  largely  in 
extent  and  in  population  since  1864.  By  the  census  of  Dec 
1864,  the  population  of  the  town  was  187,166,  and  that  of  the 
eight  communes  attached  to  it,  114^369;  all  have  increased  since. 
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and  the  total  in  1 867  was  estimated  at  about  340,000.    The  revenue 
of  the  city  was  270,680/.  in  1665,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
about  the  same  sum.     The  principal  growth  of  the  town  has 
taken  place  in  the  Quarter  Leopold  in  the  south,  and  the  Quarter 
Louise  on  the  soutii-west,  and  the  Quarter  des  Princes  stretch- 
ing eastward  into  the  commune  of  Schaerbeck.     The  streets 
are  wide,  well-paved,  and  lighted,  the  houses  substantial,  and 
generally  in  cood  taste.     In  the  older  part  of  the  town,  within 
the  boulevaros  and  in  the  boulevards  themselves,  there  is  not 
much  alteration.      The   old  Hall  of  the  Brewers'  Company, 
near  the  Town  Hall,  has  been  restored,  and  surmounted  in 
1853  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  from  the 
chisel  of  Jacquet.     The  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  a  building  of  the  12th  and  15th 
centuries,  was  decorated  in  1852  by  J.  B.  van  Eycken  with  some 
magnificent  frescoes  and  other  paintings  :  over  the  high  altar  is 
placed  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  Rubens  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Dombardment  in  1695.     In  the  Rue  de  la  Batterie,  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Frferes  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  built  in  1849,  by  M.  Suys, 
and  profusely  decorated  with  frescoes  by  MM.  Portaels  and  Lagye. 
Outside  the  boulevard,  at  the  termination  of  the  Rue  Royale,  is 
the  unfinished  church  of  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  by 
Van  Overstraeten.    Near  the  Rue  des  Petits  Cannes,  just  within 
the  Boulevard  Waterloo,  is  a  cellular  prison  built  in  1847  by 
Dumont,  in  the  Tudor  style.    On  the  north  of  the  town,  near  the 
boulevard  and  the  canal,  is  a  barrack  erected  in  1848,  of  a 
singular  appearance,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Meyers,  an  engineer. 
On  the  south,  near  the  Waterloo  Boulevard,  is  a  laige  building, 
which,  the  remnant  of  the  fortifications  of  the  15th  century,  and 
having  served  for  many  years  as  a  state  prison,  has  now  become 
a  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  Ethnology,  and  is  known  as  the 
Porte  de  Hal.     The  Public  Library  is  not  of  modem  establish- 
ment, but  it  has  grown,  and  has  now  300,000  volumes,  25,000 
manuscripts,    30,000    prints,    and    12,000    coins    and    medals. 
On  the  west,  in  the  Kue  Haute,  the  principal  front  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Peter  has  been  recently  erected  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Partoes ;  near  it  is  the  Hospital  for  the  Blind,  a  graceful 
and  original  building,]  of  which  Cluysenaer  was  the  architect. 
Nearly  facing  this,  but  outside  the  boulevard,  is  a  pretty  build- 
ing, from  the  plans  of  M.  Trappeniers,  a  sort  of  almshouses  for 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  city,  founded  as  a  memorial  to  M. 
Fontainas,  a  biugomaster,  who  <iied  in  1863.     In  1866,  a  memo- 
rial to  Leopold  I.  was  commenced  on  a  little  height  near  the 
palace  of  Laeken.     A  monument  to  the  memories  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn  in  ifront  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  also  of  recent 
erection.     Near  St.  Gudule's,  in  the  Rue  Bois  Sauvage,  is  the 
handsome  front  of  the  new  National  Bank,  from  the  designs  of 
MM.  Beyaert  and  Janssens,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  richly 
decorated  by  M.  Houstont.     In  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  is  the 
Opera-house,  burnt  in  1855,  but  excellently  restored,  the  interior 
being  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  in  Europe.    The 
portico,  of  8  Ionic  columns,  has  a  frieze  symbolizing  Harmony, 
surrounded  by  four  representatives  of  heroic,  pastoral,  lyrical, 
and  satiric  poetry. 

The  railway  stations  form  important  additions  to  the  public 
bmldings.  That  of  the  South,  leading  to  France,  &c.,  is  exten- 
sive, about  185  yards  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  breadth  ; 
it  is  the  only  one  that  enters  within  the  boulevards.  That  of 
the  North  is  the  chief  station,  communicating  with  Germany  by 
Li^ge,  and  with  England  by  Ostend  and  Holland.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  handsome,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Coppens  ;  they 
were  only  completed  in  1862  by  the  ornamentation  of  the  facade, 
for  which  purpose  various  artists  were  employed.  The  Luxem- 
burg Station  IS  in  the  Rue  de  Trfeves,  Quartier  Leopold.  The 
facade  of  a  blue  stone  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  faces 
the  Rue  de  Luxemburg,  which  leads  to  the  Boulevard  du 
Regent,  in  which  is  a  fountain  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Buraomaster  Charles  de  Brouckere,  who  died  in  1860. 

Under  Belgium  [E.  C.  S.]  we  have  mentioned  the  formation 
of  a  company  for  covering  the  Senne  and  some  other  purposes  ; 
another  company  was  formed  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
francs,  for  the  construction  of  new  streets,  railways,  and  canals 
in  the  town ;  Hirsch  and  BischoflOaheim,  eiigineers,  of  Brussels, 
were  the  promoters  of  the  project.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  Belgian  fisheries,  sitting  in  1865,  reported  to  the 
Chambers  that  the  premium  hitherto  paid  on  the  herring  and 
cod  fishery  ought  to  be  suppressed,  but  decided  to  leave  un- 
touched the  question  of  pisciculture,  as  requiring  a  special  in- 
quiry. Brussels  is  very  conveniently  situated  for  large  European 
gatherings.  In  E.  C,  li.  176,  we  have  mentioned  the  meetings  of 
the  first  Peace  Congress  and  of  the  Statistical  Congress.  We  may 
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add  that  in  September,  1862,  the  first  meeting  took  place  in  this 
city  of  the  International  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social 
Science.  The  labours  were  divided  into  five  sections  : — Com- 
parative Legislation,  Education,  Art  and  Literature,  Charities, 
and  Public  Health.  The  meeting  was  a  successful  one,  and  has 
been  repeated. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town. 
IE.  C,  voL  ii.  coL  176.]  The  population  of  the  municipal 
>orough,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  parish,  was  3849  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  171  since  1851.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  which  comprises  8  parishes,  w^as  7626  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  443  since  1851.  Havmg  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1861,  Buckingham  will,  by  me  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  return  only  one  representative  to  Parliament  after  the  Ist 
of  January,  1869,  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  391,  of  whom 
10  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes ;  this  small 
number  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  "  scarcely  any  kind 
of  manufacture  is  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  borough. 
The  district  is  purely  agricultural,  and  those  of  the  population 
who  may  be  described  as  mechanics,  artizans,  &c,  for  tne  most 
part  occupy  houses  of  less  value  than  10^."  The  number  who 
voted  at  Uie  last  general  election  was  296.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861  was 
1706.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1440  in 
1866;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  581.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  45,416^;  the  rateable  value 
was  40,844^  Buckingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,909  acres,  and  a  x)opulation  in 
1861  of  13,735. 

Buckingham  is  a  town  of  uninteresting  brick  houses.  The 
cliief  alteration  is  the  formation  of  a  new  road  in  1861,  called 
Chandos-road,  which  forms  the  main  approach  to  the  new 
Railway  station.  Several  good  residences  have  been  erected 
along  it.  In  1866,  a  new  and  very  elegant  Gothic  chancel,  with 
somewhat  of  a  French  character,  was  added  to  the  parish  church. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  who  is  a  native  of 
Buckingham,  having  been  born  in  the  parsonage  of  Gawcott 
hamlet,  1|  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town.  It  is  intended  to  remodel 
the  nave  when  sufficient  funds  are  collected.  A  mission  chapel 
has  been  erected  just  outside  the  town.  The  interesting  chantry 
chapel  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  bmlt  by  Matthew 
Stratton,  archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  but  partially  rebuilt  and  altered,  by  Archdeacon 
Ruding,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  newly  founded 
Grammar-schooL  By  natural  decay  and  rough  usage,  the  chapel 
had  fallen  into  a  very  wretched  condition,  but  it  was  in  1858 
repaired,  and  restored  to  something  of  its  former  appearance, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  In  1857,  a  new 
Congregational  chapel  was  erected  of  a  more  ornamental  cha- 
racter uian  any  other  of  the  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town.  It 
is  a  late  First  Pointed  building,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisle, 
with  vestries  and  porch,  and  is  constructed  of  hammer-faced 
Cotsgrove  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  interior  is 
neat,  and  has  a  good  organ  built  by  Mr.  Achurch,  of  Buckingham. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Foster  and  Ward,  of  Bristol.  In 
1856  a  new  Cemetery  was  formed  by  the  corporation  on  the 
Brackley-road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  has 
an  area  of  three  acres,  is  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept,  and  has 
two  mortuaiT  chapels  of  red  and  white  brick  and  Bath  stone ; 
that  of  the  church  being  Second  Pointed,  that  of  the  dissenters 
octagonal  in  form  and  Inist  Pointed  in  style. 

The  trade  of  Buckingham  is  chiefly  that  arising  from  its 
position  as  a  county  town,  and  •  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  An  iron  foundiy  and  machine-works,  established  in 
1857,  manufactured  many  railway  carriages,  locomotives,  portable 
steam-engines,  steam-ploughs,  &c,  but  the  operations  were  dis- 
continued. Steam  nulls  for  bone-grinding,  the  preparation  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  have  also  been  estabushed.  There 
are  malt-houses,  a  tannery,  and  wool  sorting- works ;  and  some 
lace-making  is  carried  on.  The  market  on  Saturday,  for  com, 
agricultural  produce,  meat,  and  pigs,  is  well  attended.  A  market 
for  calves  is  held  on  Monday.  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  is  about  three  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Buckingham. 
An  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  two  miles  long,  leads  in  a  direct  line 
to  it  from  the  town,  and  forms  a  favourite  promenade. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  176-84].  The 
area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurements  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  is  466,932  acres,  or  729 '58  square  miles,  about 
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2000  acres  more  than  in  the  previous  computations.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  167,993 — of  whom  82,023  were  males  and 
84,970  females — ^an  increase  of  4270  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  38,244.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
34,909 ;  uninhabited,  1322  ;  building,  286.  The  county  is 
imtouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  continues  therefore 
to  return  three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  of  the 
four  parliamentary  boroughs  in  the  county,  Aylesbury,  Buck- 
ingham, High  Wycombe,  and  Great  Marlow — each  of  which  at 
present  returns  two  members — the  last  three  each  loses  a  mem- 
ber, and  Buckinghamshire  with  its  boroughs  will  therefore,  from 
the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  only  return  eight  members  to  parlia- 
ment instead  of  eleven,  as  heretofore.  The  population  of  the 
Parliamentary  county,  exclusive  that  is  of^  tne  represented 
oroughs,  was  119,073  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabit^  houses, 
24,634.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  6126,  of 
whom  1277  were  occupying  tenants  and  4602  freeholders.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  the  owners,  of  houses  of  a 
rateable  value  of  12/.  and  imder  50/.,  and  as  such  entitled  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  electors,  was 
1736.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1865  was 
809,287/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  707,069/.  The  four  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  had  in  1861  a  population  of  49,585  (the 
borougn  of  Great  Marlow,  however,  including  the  parish  of 
BLsham  in  Berkshire,  with  665  inhabitants).  In  1865  they  had 
2516  registered  electors. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  account  given  of  the  railways  of 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  original  article.  The  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  passes  through  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  coimty,  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  passes  through 
its  southern  extremity,  and  the  Aylesbury,  Bletcnley,  Banbury, 
and  Oxford  branches  of  the  former,  and  the  Wycombe  and 
Prince's  Risborough  section  of  the  latter  connect  these  great 
lines  and  afford  railway  communication  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  county.  A  connecting  link,  in  course  of 
construction  between  Aylesbury  and  the  Winslow  Junction 
will,  however,  complete  the  line  of  railway  through  the  centre  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

Buckinghamshire  is  eminently  an  agricultural  county.    The 
geological  features  and  character  of  the  soil,  which  are  described 
in  the  original  article,  greatly  influence  the  cultivation.    Much 
attention  is  given  to  change  of  crops,  but  the  rotations  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the  sandy  soils  towards  the  Bedford  border 
of  the  county,  would  be  very  unfit  for  the  loamy  chalks  and 
clays  of  the  V  ale  of  Aylesbury,  or  the  oolites  of  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  county.    There  is  excellent  farming  in 
Buckingnamshire,  though  it  is  not  everywhere  of  equal  excel- 
lence.   The  farms  vary  considerably  in  size.    None  are  so  large 
as  some  in  Berkshire  and  some  are  very  small ;  but  the  average 
size  would  seem  to  be  above  that  of  the  Bedfordshire  forms,  though 
below  those  of  Oxford  and  Berks  :  it  is  usually  stated  at  about 
200  acres,  but  where  the  diversity  is  so  marked  a  definite  line  is 
apt  to  mislead.    Generally  they  are  held  by  farmers  who  have  a 
sufficient  capital,  and,  though  leases  are  not  common,  have  also 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  landlords  to  put  their  capital  into 
the  land.    Several  wealthy  land-owners  have  farms  in  hand, 
which  the^r  cultivate  in  model-farm  fashion,  to  the  great  profit 
of  their  neighbours.    There  are  fewer  of  these  costly  amateur 
farms  perhaps  in  Buckinghamshire  than  in  Berkshire,  but  they 
have  m  their  way  been  equally  serviceable,  whether  as  regards 
the  example  thev  have  set  in  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
culture,  new  implements,  or  the  introduction  of  fresh  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep.    Drainage  is  pretty  general.    The  artificial 
manures  are  much  used  on  some  soils,  but  on  the  whole  hardly 
80  much  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining  coimties.    In  the  clays,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  eastern  parts,  chalking  is 
much  employed.    The  land  is  about  equally  divided  between 
arable  land  and  permanent  pasture.    The  Vale  of  Avlesbury  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  some  of  the  best  pasture  Land  in  the 
county.    The  flooded  lands  of  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Colne  form  highly  prized  and  very  valuable  permanent  pastures. 
The  steam  tlu^smng-machine  is  generally  aaopted,  but  mowing 
machines  and  cultivators  are  less  common,  and  the  steam  plough 
is  seldom  seen.    Improved  instruments  of  the  usual  kind  are, 
however,  readily  adopted.    Farm  buildings,  where  renewed,  are 
mostly  constructed  on  better  models,  and  excellent  and  well- 
arranged  farm  buildings  may  be  observed.    On  some  estates  the 
cottages  have  been  built  of  a  healthier  and  more  comfortable 
character,  but  such  are  not  general.    Labourers'  cottages  are  far 
too  few,  inconveniently  placed,  and  often  small,  ill-built,  Hi-kept, 
and  unwholesome.    In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 


tion was  388,106  acres,  of  which  133,549  acres  were  under  com 
crops ;  35,464  acres  under  green  crops  ;  27,607  acres  clover  and 
grasses  imder  rotation  ;  and  181,012  acres  permanent  grass — 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000  acres  under  permanent 
grass  since  1866,  the  other  heaoings  remaining  little  altered,  but 
the  increase  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  a  considerable 
acreage  of  Down  not  having  been  returned  in  1866,  which  was 
entered  as  permanent  pastil  in  1867.  Of  the  acreage  under 
com  crops,  55,130  acres  were  wheat ;  30,376  acres  barley  or  here ; 
23,090  acres,  oats ;  327  acres,  rye  ;  18,079  acres,  bwms ;  and 
65,747  acres,  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  21,904 
acres  were  turnips  and  swedes  ;  2980  acres,  mangold  ;  876  acres, 
potatoes ;  113  acres,  carrots ;  741  acres,  cabbage  ;  and  8840 
acres,  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Only  two  acres  were  planted  with 
hops  in  the  entire  county. 

Both  breeding  and  grazing  are  very  largelv  carried  on.  Tlie 
area  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Berks,  and  the  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  two  counties,  diff'ers  compara- 
tively little ;  but  in  Buckinghamshire  the  land  laid  down  as 
Sermanent  pasture,  and  the  Quantity  of  cattle  maintained,  are 
ouble  what  they  are  in  Berksnire.  The  numbers  of  sheep  and 
of  pigs  diffier  very  little  in  the  two  counties,  but  in  both 
instances  Buckinghamshire  has  the  most.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  Buckinghamshire  67,448  cattle,  of  which 
23^017  were  milch  cows,  and  17,034  under  2  years  of  age  ; 
349,474  sheep,  of  which  133,136  were  imder  1  year  old ;  and 
52,897  pigs.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  stock 
and  constant  watchfulness  is  exercised  to  maintain  its  character. 
Herefords  and  short-horns  retain  their  popularity  with  the 
Buckinghamshire  farmers,  but  they  are  not  exclusively  raised. 
Good  imlch  cows  are  highly  prized  j  lai^e  quantities  of  butter, 
now  considerably  over  500,000lb8.  anniially,  being  made,  and 
milk  and  cream-cheese  finding  a  ready  sale  for  the  London 
market.  A  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  calves,  which  are 
sold  for  fattening.  The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  remark- 
ablv,  and  the  increase  is  still  going  on.  The  number  returned 
in  1867  exceeded  that  in  1866  by  upwards  of  86,000.  Where 
wool  is  chiefly  taken  into  account,  a  variety  of  Leicesters  and 
Cotswolds  is  preferred.  On  the  Chiltems  tne  South  Downs  are 
in  favour  ;  elsewhere  Dorsets  are  prized.  For  pigs,  the  Berk- 
shire breed  is  thought  to  stand  best,  but  many  fancy  varieties 
prevail.  Horse  breeding  attracts  much  attention.  Black  horses, 
light  cart  horses,  farmers'  horses,  and  London  dray  horses  are 
chiefly  raised.  Poultry  forms  a  considerable  item  in  many 
farms.  Buckinghamshire  is  especially  famous  for  ducks  and 
ducklings.  Aylesbury  ducks  always  hold  a  leading  place  in  the 
market.  At  least  20,000/.  worth  of  Aylesbury  ducks  are  said  to 
be  taken  by  the  London  poulterers  every  year, 

Buckingnamshire  has  few  manufactures.  There  are  some 
large  paner-mills,  and  two  or  three  silk-mills  on  the  streams. 
Lace  and  straw  plaiting  are  very  general  ocx^upations  of  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  small  towns  and  villages,  out  both  seem 
now  to  be  very  ill-paid  and  imcertain  employments.  The 
manufacture  of  beech  chairs,  turnery,  wooden  shovels,  platters, 
and  various  other  articles,  affords  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  Wycombe  is  the  centre  of  this  branch  of  trade. 
Shoes  are  now  somewhat  extensively  made  for  the  London 
market.  The  other  manufactures  are  those  needed  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  an  agricultural  district. 

In  the  absence  of  any  government  or  more  comprehensive 
return  of  the  condition  of  education  we  give  the  summary  for 
Buckinghamshire,  of  the  report  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  into  the  provision  for  Church  education  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  As  will  be  seen  Church  schools  are  almost 
universal  even  in  the  smallest  parishes,  but  of  the  quality  of  the 
education  such  a  report  necessarily  affords  no  means  of  forming 
an  estimate.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  evening  schools, 
from  1000  to  nearly  3000  in  the  course  of  10  years,  is  a  fact  that 
deserves  notice.  "Returns  have  been  obtained  from  all  the 
parishes  in  the  county,  except  6 ;  27  parishes  and  ecclesiastical 
districts  have  no  Church  National  week-day  schools ;  10  of 
these  27  parishes  are  provided  with  cottage  or  dames'  schools, 
and  the  population  of  any  one  of  them  does  not  exceed  400.  In 
7  other  of  the  27  parishes  the  children  attend  Church  schools  in 
adjoining  parishes.  Only  10  parishes  are  destitute  of  the  means 
of  Churcn  week-day  education,  and  in  7  of  these  the  population 
ia  less  than  100.  In  1866-7  there  were  13,152  day-school  scholars, 
or  1  in  12*8  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county ;  in  1866-7 
there  were  15,487,  or  1  in  11  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  in  December,  1866 ; 
in  1856-7  there  were  15,445  Sxmday-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7 
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there  were  15,026  ;  in  1866-7  there  1086  evening-school  scholars ; 
in  1866-7  there  were  2776." 

Towns  and  Villages, — Of  the  14  market-towns  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Aylesbury,  the  o^ssize  town,  and  now  practically  the 
county-town,  Buckingham  the  nominal  capital,  and  the  other 
two  parliamentary  boroughs.  Great  MARLOwand  High  or  Chip- 
ping Wycombe,  have  separate  articles  in  this  Supplement  as 
well  as  in  the  original  volumes.  Eton  will  also  have  a  separate 
notice.  Of  the  other  tovms  and  the  villages  described  under  Buck- 
inghamshire, with  a  few  not  noticed  there,  we  add  here  the 
respective  populations  in  1861,  and  particulars  of  any  alterations 
that  may  have  occurred  ;  making,  where  the  former  notice  was 
not  given  under  Buckinghamshire,  a  reference  to  the  volume  and 
page  where  it  will  be  found.     Tlie  following  are  the  towns  : — 

ATnerskam  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  312],  has  been  left  on  one  side 
by  the  railways  :  it  is  at  about  an  equal  distance,  7  miles,  from 
the  High  Wycombe  station  of  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Rick- 
mansworth  station  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
branch  lines.  The  population,  exclusive  of  200  in  the  Union 
workhouse,  was  2819,  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  85  since  1861. 
AmershamPoor  Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships, 
mth  an  area  of  49,840  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  18,240. 
The  principal  change  in  the  town  is  the  introduction  of  gas  in 
1856.  A  new  Cemetery  was  opened  in  1860  near  the  church  for 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  another  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  chapel  for  dissenters.  There  are  two  Baptist 
chapels,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  Friends'  Meeting 
House  and  burial-ground,  though  there  are  no  longer  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  resident  here.  The  town  has  a 
grammar  and  a  free-school,  a  literary  institute,  readinc-room, 
and  library,  and  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  making  of 
beech-wood  chairs  is  still  carried  on,  but  nas  considerably  de- 
clined. Only  a  few  females  continue  to  make  lace,  straw-plait- 
ing having  to  a  great  extent  taken  its  place.  There  are  three 
flour-mills  and  a  large  brewery.  The  martet  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
but  is  poorly  attended.  The  hamlet  of  CoUshilly  2  m.  S.  by  W. 
from  Amersham,  was  an  outlying  part  of  Hertfordshire  until 
1841,  when  by  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  61,  it  was  transferred  to 
Buckinghamshire  and  made  a  hamlet  of  Amersham.  It  has  an 
area  of  2810  acres,  and  had  in  1861  531  inhabitants.  It  stands 
on  high  groxmd  in  a  pleasant  woody  neighbourhood,  and  contains 
a  few  good  houses.  The  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  be- 
longed to  the  Bohuns  ;  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Brudenells, 
and  in  the  16th  century  to  the  Wallers.  The  poet  Waller  was 
bom  in  the  Manor-house,  called  Stock  Place,  in  1605.  The 
house,  now  a  farm-house,  is  in  part  remaining.  Near  it  is  an  old 
oak,  43  feet  in  girth,  known  as  Waller's  Oak,  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  which,  tradition  asserts,  that  Waller  wrote  some  of  his  verses. 
A  neat  church,  All  Saints,  was  erected  here  in  1861,  as  a  chapel- 
of-ease  to  Amersham.  It  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with  brick  dress- 
ing ;  is  First  Pointed  in  style  ;  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
bell-cote,  and  has  a  memorial  window  of  painted  glass.  Bricks, 
tiles,  and  red  earthenware  are  made. 

Beaams/teld  [E,  C.  vol.  i.  col.  947]  is  2j  miles  E.N.E.  from 
the  Woobum  Green  station  of  the  Wycombe  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  population  of  the  parish — which  has  an 
area  of  4541  acres — was  1662  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  22  since  1851. 
The  quiet  little  town  remains  quite  unchanged,  except  by  the 
building  of  a  new  house  or  two.  The  weekly  market  has  been 
discontinued.  The  ribbon  factories,  once  busy  here,  have  long 
ceased  working,  and  one  is  now  used  for  a  school-house,  another 
was  made  to  serve  for  some  time  as  a  chapel.  Waller's  tomb  in 
Beaconsfield  church-yard  has  been  re-edified.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses Beaconsfield  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members. 

Chesham  [£.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  410].  Great  Berkhampstead,  5 
miles,  is  BtUl  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1861,  was  2208,  a  decrease  of  288  since  1851 ;  that  of  the 
parish,  which  has  an  area  of  12,657  acres,  was  5985,  a  decrease  of 
113  since  1851.  Although  the  last  census  showed  a  decline  in 
the  population,  Chesham  is  really  prosperous  and  improving. 
The  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  its  beeches,  and  one  branch  of 
the  manufacture  of  beech-wood  goods  has  made  Chesham  its  head 
quarters.  Bread-platters,  beech-bowls,  malt-shovels,  children's 
sand-shovels,  butcher's  trays,  chum  heads  and  cheese  vats,  wig- 
blocks,  cricket-bats  and  stumps,  hoops,  and  other  articles  carved 
or  turned  from  beech  wood,  are  made  here  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties and  sent  to  all  parts.  Shoes  are  also  made  here  in  consider- 
able quantities  f6r  the  London  market.  Straw-plaiting  employs 
many  of  the  females.  There  are  silk-mills,  paper-mills,  ana  two 
breweries.     The  town  has  been  improved,  many  new  houses 


have  been  built,  and  gas  lias  been  introduced.  The  church  has 
been  repaired  ;  the  east  window  filled  \iith  painted  glass,  and  a 
new  organ  erccted.  Besides  the  church  there  are  5  dissenting 
chapels  in  the  town.  The  Town  Hall  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Lord 
Chesham  in  185G.  A  cemeteiy  of  6  acres,  very  prettily  laid  out, 
was  opened  in  1858.  It  has  two  neat  chapels.  In  the  suburb  of 
Waterside, J  stretching  for  some  distance  along  the  Chess,  are  ex- 
tensive paper-mills,  a  silk-mill,  and  3  corn-mills,  and  a  great 
many  wood-carvers  and  straw-plaiters. 

Colnbrook  was  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  district  in  1853 ; 
the  population  in  1861  was  1196.  The  town  is  at  about  an 
equal  distance,  2  miles,  from  the  Langley  Marsh  station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  Wraysbury  station  of  the 
South  Western  (Windsor)  line.  Colnbrook  is  a  very  listless 
place.  The  church,  erected  a  few  years  back,  by  the  avenue 
leading  to  Riching's  Park,  is  of  flint  and  stone  ;  early  Second 
Pointed  in  stvle ;  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  has  a  south 
porch,  and  a  bell-cote  on  the  W.  gable. 

Innghoey  a  small  market-town  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  near  the  boundaries  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire, 
3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Tring  station  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Railway.  The  population  in  1861  was  1849,  a 
decrease  of  75  since  1851.  Straw-plaitine  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment. The  town,  little  better  than  an  orainary  village  in  size  or 
appearance,  consists  of  three  streets  of  small  houses,  unpaved  and 
umighted.  The  inhabitants  draw  their  water  from  wells.  A 
market  is  held  on  Saturday  for  meat,  vegetables,  and  straw-plait ; 
and  there  are  fairs  on  May  6  and  Oct.  17  for  cattle,  pigs,  and 
sheep.  The  Town  Hall,  a  neat,  small  building,  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  workhouse.  The  church,  very  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  ot  the 
chalk  hills,  is  a  fine  cruciform  building,  chiefly  of  the  Second 
Pointed  period,  but  with  the  chancel  and  a  portion  of  the 
nave  First  Pointed,  while  parts  are  of  Third  Pomted  date.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  clerestory  and  chancel,  with  a  square 
tower,  crowned  by  a  low  spire,  rising  from  the  intersection ;  has 
north,  south,  and  west  porches,  and  is  embattled  throughout. 
The  large  west  window,  the  windows  of  the  chancel,  many  of 
the  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  nave  columns,  are  all 
good  of  their  kind,  and  there  is  some  elaborate  carving  in  the 
roof.  Within  a  low  cusped  recess,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  an  effigy,  very  well  carved  in  stone,  of  a  priest  in  his 
full  vestments.  It  is  locally  known  as  "  Grandfather  Graybeard," 
and  is  commonly  supposed  to  represent  Heniy  of  Blois,  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  the  famous  legate  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  lived  at  Berrysted  House,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  now  called  the  Warren,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
churchyard.  But  Bishop  de  Blois  was  buried  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  this  effi^  more  probably  represents  Peter  de 
Chaceport,  rector  of  Ivinghoe  1241-54,  the  founder  of  Raven- 
stone  rriory,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  this  church.  There  is 
also  a  brass  to  John  and  Alice  Hungerford,  1594.  The  pulpit, 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  is  curiously  carved,  and  has  an  iron 
hour-glass  stand.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  in  the  town  a 
large  Baptist  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  An  old  and 
weU-known  rhyme,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  records  suggested  to 
him  the  title  of  his  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  is  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  loss  of  this  and  two  other  of  his  manors  by  one  of  the 
Hampdens,  on  account  of  a  blow  given  by  him  to  the  Black 
Prince  in  some  chivalric  exercises  during  a  visit  paid  by  the 
prince  and  his  father,  Edw£ml  III.,  to  Hampden  House  : — 

**  Tring,  WiQg,  and  Ivinghoe, 
Hampden  oi  Hampden  did  forego, 
For  striking  of  the  Prince  a  blow, 
And  glad  he  might  escape  so." 

But  it  has  been  proved  that  neither  of  the  three  manors  ever 
belonged  to  a  Hampden.  The  manor  of  Ivinghoe  was  held  un- 
interruptedly by  Uie  see  of  Winchester  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  till  1551,  when  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, exchanged  it  with  Edward  VI.  for  lands  in  other 
counties.  It  afterwards  passed  through  various  hands  till  it  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  from  him  descended, 
through  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  to  its  present 
owner,  Earl  Brownlow.  The  chalk  hills  about  Ivinghoe  are 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  form  a  favourite  coursing  ground. 
In  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  St.  Margaret's,  a  spot  called 
Nunnery  Close  mar£  the  site  of  St.  Margaret's  Nunnery,  stated 
by  Leland  and  others  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  Heniy  de 
Blois  about  1160,  but  of  which  the  real  founder  was  William 
GifEaid,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1129.    Henry  de 
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Blois  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  estates  made  by  his  predecessor. 
When  Lysons  wrote,  in  1802,  the  *  Manor  House '  a  part  of  the 
ancient  monastery  was  almost  entire  ;  now  all  that  is  left  is  the 
site,  marked  by  a  moat,  a  few  fragments  of  stone  walls,  and  a 
number  of  fine  old  trees. 

Nevjp&rt  PagiieU  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  cols.  972 — 3],  4  miles 
from  Wolverton  station  of  the 'London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  The  population  of  the  town  was  3676  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  364  smce  1851.  The  town,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county,  stands  on  rising  ground,  but  the  lower  parts  are  liable  to 
be  flooded.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  its 
com  market,  on  Wednesday,  is  well  attended.  The  making  of 
pillow-lace,  once  considerable,  has  declined ;  but  the  general 
trade  has  improved.  The  streets  are  better  paved  than  formerly, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a  large  coachbuilding  establish- 
ment, a  steam  and  water  flour-mill,  and  a  manufactory  of  soda- 
water.  In  the  town  are  some  good  shops  and  dwelling-houses. 
The  fine  old  parish  church  was  restored  in  1858  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.  The  chancel  windows  were  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  one  or  two  memorial 
windows  have  since  been  inserted,  all  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Street,  but  executed  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed 
in  1861  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lovatt  and  Ouse.  It  has 
two  neat  mortuary  chapels.  The  long  celebrated  Newport  Pagnell 
Academy,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Independent 
ministry,  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  exist.  Newport  Pagnell 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  48  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  68,701  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  24,855. 

Olney  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  10841,  9  miles  from  the 
Wolverton  station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  2258  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  71 
since  1851.  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  several 
minor  streets  branching  off  from  it,  and  a  large  market-place  in 
the  centre.  The  bridge  which  now  spans  the  Ouse  was  substi- 
tuted in  1832  for  that  which,  "  with  its  wearisome  but  needful 
length,  bestrode  the  flood,**  when  Cowper  dwelt  in  Olney.  The 
town  has  a  very  dull  appearance.  It  contains  several  curious 
houses,  some  of  them  gable-fronted.  Cowper's  house,  at  a  comer 
of  the  market-place,  is  readily  known  from  its  being  of  red  brick 
and  much  taller  than  its  neighbours  ;  but  it  has  been  divided 
into  tenements,  and  its  character  destroyed.  Cowper's  study  is, 
however,  stUl  pointed  out,  and  the  summer-house,  or  "  summer 
parlour,"  in  the  garden,  so  often  referred  to  in  his  '  Letters,'  is 
preserved,  but  much  dilapidated.  The  making  of  piUow-lace  is 
still  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  malting. 

Princess  Risborough  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  226].  The  Prince's 
Risborough  station  on  the  Wycombe  and  Prince's  Risborough 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  42i  nules  from  London, 
is  about  a  half-mile  from  the  town.  The  population  of  the 
parish  (which  has  an  area  of  4710  acres)  was  2392  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  76  since  1851.  The  church  was  repaired  in  1860, 
and  a  new  organ  erected.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  that 
of  an  agricultural  centre.  Beechwood  chairs  are  made  here. 
There  are  two  large  breweries,  malthouses,  and  wool-staplers',  and 
fellmongers'  yards.  A  small  weekly  market  for  com  is  held  on 
Monday,  and  another  for  stock  monthly,  on  Wednesday.  The 
Princess  Risborough  Agricultural  Association  was  founded  in 
1860. 

Fenny  Stratford:  population  of  the  township  1199  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  57  since  1851.  The  Fenny  Stratford  station  of  the 
Bedford  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  48  miles  from  London,  is  about  one  mile  from  the 
town.  A  cattle-market  is  held  monthly.  Gas  was  introduced 
into  the  town  in  1868.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed  in  1869,  on 
the  Bletchley-road,  a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  and  later 
two  handsome  Gothic  chapels  have  been  built  in  it.  A  showy 
New  National  school,  of  white  brick,  with  coloured  bricks  in 
patterns,  with  a  master's  house  by  it,  was  opened  in  1861,  when 
the  old  school  was  converted  into  a  hall  for  working-men's 
meetings  and  musical  gatherings,  and  named  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
A  reading-room  was  established  in  1857.  Straw-plaiting  and 
lace-making  are  carried  on ;  there  are  large  brick  and  tile 
works. 

Stony  Stratford,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county, 
bordering  on  Northamptonshire,  2  miles  from  the  Wolverton 
station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  [E.  C.  voL 
iv.  col.  679.]  The  population  of  the  town  was  2005  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  48  since  1861.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  a  long, 
narrow  street  and  market-place.  The  church  was  remodelled  in 
1865.  A  new  parsonage,  school,  and  street  of  houses,  correspond- 
ing in  style,  were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer. 


One  of  the  large  old  inns  was  in  1862  converted  into  the  St. 
Paul's  Middle  Ckss  School  for  200  boys.  A  new  cemetery  was 
formed  in  1856  at  Calverton  End.  It  has  a  lich-sate,  and  two 
neat  Gothic  chapels.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday  for  com. 
Lace-making  still  employs  a  portion  of  the  population. 

Wendover  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1031],  has  not  been  reached  by 
railway,  lying  now  at  about  the  same  distance,  6  miles,  from 
the  Aylesbury  station  of  the  Aylesbury  branch,  as  before  from 
the  Tring  station  of  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  The  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  5719  acres, 
had  1932  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  5  since  1851.  Little 
change  is  observable  in  the  town  or  its  trade.  Lace-making  is 
still  carried  on,  but  straw-plaiting  is  now  more  followed.  The 
market  on  Tuesday  is  of  bttle  account. 

Window  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1147].  The  Winslow  station,  on 
the  Oxford  branch  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway, 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  parish  has 
an  area  of  1920  acres  ;  the  population  (including  56  inmates  of 
the  Union  workhouse)  was  1890  in  1861,  an  increase  of  one  since 
1851.  The  town  is  nearly  as  unaltered  as  its  population.  The 
market  day,  formerly  Thursday,  was  in  1858  changed  to  Wednes- 
day. It  is  for  com  and  pigs,  and  begins  at  three  o'clock. 
Markets  for  cattle  are  held  on  the  first  and  second  Wednesday 
mornings  in  each  month.  The  employments  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. Some  of  the  females  are  occupied  in  lace-making. 
Winslow  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  35,396  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  9265. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — 

Addington:  a  pretty  village  two  miles  N.W.  from  Winslow, 
area  of  the  parisn  1320  acres  ;  pop.  385  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
8  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Mary,  was  rebuilt  in  1859  at 
the  cost  of  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq^,  M.P.,  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
sole  land-owner.  The  style  is  Second  Pointed,  like  the  old 
church,  the  tower  of  whicn  was  preserved,  and  some  of  the  old 
mullions  and  tracery  were  work^  up  in  the  new  church.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch.  The  interior  is  very  richly  furnished  ;  the  roof  is  of  oak, 
elaborately  carved ;  the  reredos  is  of  alabaster  and  coloured 
Italian  marbles  ;  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  carved  oak  stalls,  and 
all  the  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  Addington  Manor  House,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  is  a  fine  mansion,  erected  in  1857  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  P.  0.  Hardwick,  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  quoins  and 
dressings  of  Bath  stone ;  French  renaissance  in  character,  with 
lofty  tower  and  pavilion  roofs.  Very  large  conservatories  adjoin 
the  house,  and  the  gardens  and  groimds,  which  are  very  fine,  run 
into  a  richly  wooded  park.  Aston  Clinton  lies  on  the  London 
road,  3^  miles  E.  from  Aylesbury.  The  parish,  which  is  about 
6  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  has  an  area  of  3640  acres,  and  in 
1861  had  1297  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  201  since  1851.  The 
village,  which  is  long  and  scattered,  has  a  little  stream  running 
through  it,  and  some  good  houses  oi  recent  erection.  Many  of 
the  cottagers  are  engaged  in  straw-plaiting.  The  church,  St. 
Michael's,  a  good  late  First  Pointed  edifice,  nas  been  thoroughly 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb.  Tnere 
is  a  Baptist  chapel  in  the  village.  At  St.  Leonards,  a  hamlet  of 
Aston  Clinton,  two  imles  S.  of  the  village,  a  plain  but  interesting 
old  Free  chapel,  dismantied  in  the  Commonwealth  times,  but 
afterwards  repaired,  has  also  been  restored,  and  made  a  district 
church.  Aston  Clinton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Lake,  has 
been  pulled  down  and  a  much  larger  mansion  erected  on  the  site 
for  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild,  Bart., 
M.P.  The  house,  a  square  structure  with  a  semi-classic  facade, 
has  some  splendid  rooms,  and  contains  a  rich  collection  of  works 
of  art  andL  luxury.  The  conservatory,  terraces,  fountains,  and 
gardens  are  much  admired,  and  the  whole  stands  in  a  well- 
timbered  park  of  about  200  acres.  Aston  Sandford :  a  small  and 
secluded  village  7J  nules  S.W.  from  Aylesbury,  area  of  the 
parish  669  acres  ;  pop.  59  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  29  since  1851, 
attributed  to  the  migration  of  young  persons.  The  church,  St. 
Michael,  is  a  small  rude  Second  Pointed  building,  with  a  wooden 
bell-cote  at  the  west  end.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
marble  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Commentary  on  the  Bible  and  other  works, 
once  exceedingly  popular,  who  was  rector  of  this  parish  from 
1800  till  his  death  m  1821.  BierUm :  one  mUe  N.E.  from  Ayles- 
bury on  the  Leighton  Buzzard  road,  area  of  the  patifih  2470 
acres  ;  pop.  691,  an  increase  of  3  since  1851.  The  houses 
are  neat ;  straw-plaiting  is  carried  on,  and  a  few  of  the  old 
women  make  piUow-lace.  The  interior  of  the  church  was 
restored  and  reseated,  and  a  new  oigan  placed  in  the  north 
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transept,  in  1858.    BUtchley:  a  village  of  thatclied  cottages  ;  pop. 
of  the    township   426   in  1861,  a  decrease  of  7    since   1851. 
The  Bletchley  Junction  station  of   the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  is  half  a  mile  from  the  village.    The  church 
has  been  partiaUy  restored,  and  a  new  National  school  erected. 
Some    piUow-lace    is  made  here.    Borstall,  or  Boarstall :  an 
out-of-the-way  village  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county, 
area  of  the  parish  3080  acres  ;   pop.  255,  an  increase  of  12  since 
1851.    The  old  massive  gatehouse  still  remains  a  picturesque 
relic  of  Borstall  House  :  the  moat  is  also  in  OTeat  part  extant ; 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  is  the  old  Decov  of  about  10 
acres.     Grecet  Brickhill :  3  miles  S.E.  from  Bletchley  Junction 
station,  area  of  the  parish  2370  acres ;  pop.  590,  a  decrease  of 
140  since  1851,  partly  arising  from  the  removal  of  cottages, 
partly  from  emigration.     Some  of  the  females  are  employed  in 
straw-plaiting.    Great  Brickhill  Manor  House  is  a  line  mansion, 
recently  improved.     The  grounds  ,and  park  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.    Brill :  area  of  the  parish  2600  acres  ;  pop.  1432, 
an  increase  of  121  since  1851.     The  mansion  formerly  known  as 
Brill  House  has  been  converted  into  the  St.  John's  Orphanage 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls.    Bumham  :  area  of  the  parish 
6730  acres  ;  pop.  2233,  a  decrease  of  68  since  1851.    The  village 
is  lai^  and  prettily  situated,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  great 
western-road!.     Formerly  a  weekly  market  was  held  here  on 
Thursdays.    The  church  has  been  restored  and  re-seated.     It 
contains  some  interesting  monuments.     In  the  neighbourhood 
are  large  market-gardens.    Bropmore,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Grenville,  famous  for  its  gardens,  pinetum  and  park, 
is  in  Bumham  parish.    Bumham  Beeches,  a  wild  tract  of  broken 
ground  with  a  fittle  forest  of  pollard  l)eechos,  celebrated  by  the 
poet  Gray  and  well-known  to  aU  artists,  is  about  2  miles  N.E. 
trom  Bumham.     Within  the  boundaries  of  the  wood  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  encampment    Chal/ont  St  Giles:  area  of  the  parish 
3641  acres  ;  pop.  1217,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851.    The  village 
is  unaltered.    A  Congregational  chapel  has  been  built  here. 
Milton's  house,  a  low  gable-ended  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  remains  uninjurea,  though  seemin^y  divided.    About  2 
miles  S.W.  of  Cham)nt  St.  Giles,  on  the  road  to  Beaconsfield,  is 
the  hamlet  of  Jordans.     Here  is  the  Friend's  Meeting  House,  a 
plain  brick  building,  and  behind  it  is  the  burial-ground  in  which 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Duried,  with  his 
two  wives  and  several  of  his  children.     No  stone  marks  the  spot, 
it  not  being  customary  with  quakers  to  place  grave-stones  over 
the  dead,  but  the  site  is  carefully  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Thomas  Ell  wood,  at  whose  house  in  Chalfont  Milton  stayed 
during  the  plague,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  having  suggested  to 
him  me  writing  of '  Paradise  Regained,'  also  lies  in  this  little 
burial-ground.     Chenies  or  Cheneys:  4  miles  N.W.  from  Rick- 
mansworth  Railway  station,  area  of  the  parish  1744  acres  ;  ]X)p. 
468,  a  decrease  of  97  since  1851,  attributed  to  the  removal  of  a 
paper-mill,  and  the  migration  of  young  people  to  London.    The 
elaborate  restoration  or  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  and 
mausoleum  has  been  completed  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.   A  School  of  Industry  has  been  established  here.    North 
Crawley  is  a  large  scattered   agricultural  village,  standing  on 
high  ground  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  coimty,  3 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Newport  Pagnell,  area  of  the  parish  4060 
acres  ;  pop.  981,  an  increase  of  40  since  1851.    Crawley  Grange 
is  a  lai^e  and  remarkably  well-preserved  mansion  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  propertv 
and    the    occasional  residence  of  the  Abbot  of   St  Firmin's 
Monastery,  in  Hardmead  parish,  and  at  one  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    Queen  EliaabetJi  is  also  reported 
to  have  visited  it  in  one  of  her  progresses.    It  is  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings  and  mullioned  windows ;  has  a  fine  entrance 
porch  and  centre  gable  ;  a  spacious  entrance-hall,  wainscotted 
with  oak  and  having  a  large  oak  chimney-piece,  on  which 
are  carved  the  arms  of  Wolsey,  a  great  oak  staircase  and  several 
good  rooms.     It  is  now  the  property  of  T.  D.  Boswell,  Esq.,  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson.    North  Crawley 
Manor  House  at  East  End,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
church,  now  a  farm-house,  is  an  ancient  gabled  stone  mansion 
surrounded  by  a  moat.     In  the  parish  is  another  moated  farm- 
house, and  at  Up  End  is  a  moat,  though  the  mansion  it  once 
enclosed  has  disappeared.    Long  Crendoiif  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Aylesbury  railway  station ;  area  of  the  parish  3120  acres ;  pop. 
1570,  a  decrease  of  150  since  1851.     The  fine  cruciform  church, 
of   the  First  Pointed  period,  with  later  additions,  has  been 
recently  restored  at  a  considerable  expense.     Needle  making 
has  long  been  the  distinctive  industry  of  this  out-of-the-way 
village;  but  the  manufacture  maintains  itself  with  difficulty 


against  the  competition  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  registrar- 
general  states  that  the  decrease  in  the  population  is  partially 
attributable  "  to  the  migration  of  families  to  Redditch  m  Wor- 
cestershire, in  order  to  obtain  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  needles."    Surgical  instruments  are  also  made  here,  and 
many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  lace-making.     In  the 
village  are  some  curious  old  houses.     CuddingUm:  area  of  the 
parish  1281  acres,  pop.  590,  a  decrease  of  33  since  1851.    The  fine 
Second  Pointed  cliurch  was  thoroughly  restored  and  reseated, 
the  chancel  richly  ornamented,  and  a  painted  glass  east  window 
inserted  in  1868,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
North  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  mansion  with 
mullioned  bay  windows.     Its  fine  entrance  hall  remains  unin- 
jured, but  the  carved  wood- work  is  removed  from  other  parts. 
It  is  now  a  farm-house.    Many  of  the  females  are  engaged  in 
lace-making.    Datchet,  on  the  Thames,  is  now  united  to  W  mdsor 
by  two  iron  bridges,  each  of  a  single  arch,  called  respectively 
the  Victoria  and  the  Albert  bridges.     The  area  of  the  parish  is 
1630  acres;  the  pop.  was  982,  an  increase  of  84  since  1851. 
The  old  church  was  pulled  down  in  1857,  and  a  new  and  much 
larger  one  completed  in  1860.     It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
and  consists  of  nave  with  aisles  of  unequal  width,  north  tran- 
sept, chancel,  tower  on  the  north,  square  at  the  base,  octagonal 
above,  and  crowned  by  a  spire,  with  a  south  porch.    The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  R.  Brandon.     In  it  were  placed  some  fine  painted 
windows  by  O'Connor,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.    A 
newparsonage  was  erected  at  the  same  time.  DeTiham,  two  miles 
N.W.  from  U xbridge,  on  the  road  to  Rickmansworth ;  area  of 
the  parish  3905  acres,  i)op.  1068,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851. 
The  church,  St.  Mary,  of  flint  and  stone,  consists  of  nave  with 
clerestory  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  large  low  square  embattled 
tower,  partly  of  the  Second  Pointed,  partly  of  the  Third  Pointed 
period,  and  has  been  recently  restored.     In  it  are  some  remark- 
able monuments  to  the  Peckham,  Bowyer,  and  Way  families, 
and  several  brasses.      Denham   Court,   E.  of  the  church,  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  of  fine  lime  trees,  half  a  mile  long,  is 
the  old  seat  of  the  Bowyers,  but  has  been  much  modernized. 
Charles  II.  was  concealed  for  some  time  at  Denham  Court  by 
Lady  Bowyer,  and  four  curious  painted  panels  of  contemporary 
date  are  preserved  in  the  house,  which  represent  the  various 
disguises  he  assumed ;  one  of  them  shows  him  acting  as  scullion 
in  the  kitchen.    John  Dryden  was  entertained  here  by  Sir  W. 
Bowyer,  and  here  translated  portions  of  his  -^neid  and  the  first 
of  the  Qeorgics.     He  has  left  a  very  warm  encomiimi  on  the 
garden,  "  one  of  the  most  delicious  spots  in  England."    Denham 
Place,  west  of  the  village,  a  large  red-brick  house,  was  built  by 
Sir  Roger  Hill  in  1667,  on  the  site  of  the  old  seat  of  the  Peck- 
hams.     It  was  the  residence  of  Lucien  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
during  their  stay  in  England ;  was  often  visited  by  Captain  Cook 
the  circumnavigator;  and  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  his  fly- 
fishing expeditions  on  the  Colne.    The  Denham  Fishery,  classic 
ground  with  all  anglers,  is  about  f  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  village. 
The  meadows  through  which  the  Colne  winds  are  very  pictur- 
esque, though  neither  they  nor  the  fishery  are  improved  oj  the 
contiguity  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.     DirUon,  4^  miles 
W.S.  W .  from  Aylesbury ;  area  of  the  parish  4100  acres,  pop. 
814,  a  decrease  of  45  since  1851.    The  vulage  is  prettily  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  district,  and  the  lines  of 
noble  trees  which  border  the  high  road  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.    There  are  some  good  houses,  but  the  cottages 
are  too  often  wretched  mud  hovels.     Dinton  was  one  of  the 
many  manora  given  by  William  I.  to   his  half-brother,  Odo, 
Bishop  of  BayeuiL     In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  property  of 
Simon  Mayne,  one  of  the  jud^  who  tried  Charles  I.,  and 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  and  who  after  the  Resto- 
ration was  tried  with  other  regicides  and  remitted  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  in  1661.    He  was  buried  in  Dinton.    The  church, 
which  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  has 
been  partially  restored.    It  has  a  Norman  doorway,  with  a  rude 
sculpture  of  St  Michael  thrusting  the  cross  into  the  mouth  of 
the  great  dragon ;  but  the  body  of  the  building  is  chiefly  First 
Pointed.    Inside  are  several  curious  and  interesting  monuments 
of  membera  of   the  Lee,  Mayne,  Ingoldsby,  and  Vanhattam 
families ;  one  is  to  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  of  Morton,  and  his  wife 
Dame  Elinor  Lee,  died  1633,  "  who  had  issue  between  them  34 
children."    There  are  also  brasses  of  William  Lee,  and  Alice  his 
wife,  died  1468;  Francis  Lee  and  wife  died  1588,  &c.    Dinton 
Hall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  the  mansion  of  the 
Maynes  and  Vanhattams,  somewhat  modernized,  and  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  earlier  mansion  of  the  Whittinghazns  and  Vemeys. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Goodall,  and  contains  an 
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excellent  collection  of  local  fossils  and  objects  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  what  most  interests  the  local  imagination, 
the  shoe  of  '  the  hermit  of  Dinton/  one  John  Bigg,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  Simon  Mayne,  and  according  to  the  local  belief 
was  the  veritable  executioner  of  Charles  I.  Bigg  spent  his  last 
years  in  a  cave  here,  a  solitary  and  miserly  man,  mending  his 
clothes  and  shoes  by  fastening  fresh  materials  over  the  decayed 
part,  so  that  his  shoes  became  ten  times  their  original  thickness, 
and  made  up  of  1000  pieces  of  leather,  from  long  patching. 
The  fellow  shoe  to  that  in  the  Manor  House  is  preserved  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  On  the  highest  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  mile  east  of  Dinton  HaU,  stands  an  un- 
finished brick  stiTicture,  known  as  the  Castle,  erected  by  Sir 
John  Vanhattam  in  1769,  probably  as  a  prospect  tower.  In 
digging  to  form  its  foundations,  several  early  remains  were 
discovered,  and  in  1859  the  ground  was  carefuUv  explored,  when 
it  proved  to  be  the  site  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial-place,  pro- 
bably of  a  family  or  small  tribe.  Remains  of  several  skeletons, 
broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  glass  .vessels  perfectly  iri- 
descent, were  exhumed.  Drayton  Beaucharrvpy  \i^  pretty  rural 
village,  with  a  clear  rivulet  running  through  it,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  county,  three  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Tring  rail- 
way station ;  area  of  the  parish  1874  acres;  pop.  268,  an  increase 
of  7  since  1851.  This  is  the  parish  of  which  Richard  Hooker, 
the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  was  rector,  "  in  poverty 
but  in  much  patience,"  from  1584  to  1595,  and  where,  as  his 
biographer  relates,  he  was  found  by  two  of  his  old  pupils, 
tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common  field,  and 
reading  his  Horace.  The  church,  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  Second 
Pointed  period,  with  later  additions.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  embattled  west  tower,  with  an 
angle  turret.  The  font  is  Norman ;  the  inlaid  oak  pulpit  is  that 
from  which  Hooker  preached;  and  the  east  window  contains 
figures  of  eight  of  the  apostles  in  14th-century  painted  glass. 
In  the  chancel  are  brasses  of  several  of  the  Cneynes,  lords 
of  the  manor,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of 
George  III.,  also  a  large  and  costly  marble  monument  to 
the  last  of  them  who  held  the  manor,  William  Lord  Cheyne 
and  Viscount  Newhaven,  who  died  in  1728.  He  is  represented 
large  as  life,  lying  on  a  mattress,  in  his  robes  of  state,  ruffles 
and  full-bottomed  wig,  and  his  second  wife  is  sitting  at  his  feet, 
arrayed  in  equal  grandeur.  The  parsonage  is  not  that  in  which 
Hooker  wrote  the  *  Polity '  and  rocked  the  cradle,  but  a  quiet 
modem  structure.  Edkshorough  lies  on  the  borders  of  Bedford- 
shire, 5  miles  east  of  the  Cheddington  Junction  station  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway,  which  is  36^^  miles  from 
London ;  area  of  the  parish,  4579  acres ;  pop.  1671,  a  decrease 
of  167,  "  attributed  to  the  removal  of  families."  Edle.sborough 
was  a  pleasant-looking  village,  built  about  a  common ;  but  in 

1861  tne  "green,"  as  it  was  called,  with  most  of  the  other 
common  land  in  the  parish,  was  enclosed,  and  with  it  much  of 
the  picturesq^ue  character  of  the  ]^lace  destroyed.  A  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  straw-plaiting,  and  there  are 
three  plaiting  schools.  Gerrard^s  Cross,  is  a  collection  of  genteel 
residences,  with  a  few  smaller  houses,  shops,  and  cottages,  newly 
erected  about  a  broad  furze-clad  common  of  nearly  1000  acres, 
across  which  runs  the  Beaconsfield-road ;  3^  miles  N.W.  from 
the  Uxbridge  railway  station.  An  ecclesiastical  district  has  been 
formed,  and  a  district  church,  St.  James',  was  erected  in  1859, 
on  the  edge  of  the  common,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Tite, 
the  architect  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the  cost  of  the  Misses 
Reid  of  Langley-place,  as  a  memorial  of  their  brother,  Major- 
General  Reid.  It  has  400  seats,  and  cost  10,000/.  The  church 
is  remarkable  as  being  semi-Byzantine  in  style,[the  only  one  of  its 
kind  yet  erected  in  England.  It  is  a  lon^,  narrow,  cruciform 
building,  with  an  octagonal  dome  67  feet  high,  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  a  square  Italian  cam- 
panile 80  feet  high  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  building, 
which  is  of  stock  brick,  relieved  with  yellow  and  red  brick  in 
patterns,  is  picturesque,  but  looks  strange  on  that  wild  common. 
Near  the  church  are  the  lines,  easily  traceable,  of  an  extensive 
earth-work.  Bulstrode,  the  seat  of  me  Duke  of  Somerset,  is  on 
the  west  of  the  common.    The  present  mansion  was  erected  in 

1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and  is  a  very  fine 
building.  The  park  is  unusually  wild  and  picturesque.  Had- 
denfvam,  2h  miles  N.E.  from  the  Thame  station  of  the  Wycombe 
and  Oxlbrd  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  area  of  the 
parish,  3150  acres ;  pop.  1623,  a  decrease  of  80  since  1851.  The 
church  has  been  repaired.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and 
Baptist  chapels.  Some  of  the  houses  are  pretty,  but  many  are 
mucL-built  cottages.    Lace-making  employs  many  of  the  females. 


Haddenham  Lodge  is  the  residence,  and  here  is  the  observatory, 
of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  the  weU-known  astronomer.  Hamr- 
hleden,  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Henley  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  ;  area  of  the  parish,  6615  acres  ;  pop.  1464,  an 
increase  of  99  since  1851.  The  churcn,  St.  Mary,  was  remodelled 
in  1859,  the  chancel  richly  decorated,  and  pulpit  and  reredos  of 
carved  Caen  stone  and  coloured  marbles,  and  carved  oak-stalls 
added.  Hampden,  or  Great  Hampd^rij  2^  miles  east  of  the 
Prince's  Risborough  railway  station;  area  of  the  parish,  1710 
acres ;  pop.  266,  a  decrease  of  42  since  1851.  A  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Maltese  cross,  was  erected  here  in  1863,  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  John  Hampden  and  his  burial  in 
Hampden  churcli.  Hardvncke,  on  the  Buckingham-road,  4  miles 
north  of  Aylesbury ;  area  of  the  parish,  1340  acres ;  pop.  283, 
a  decrease  of  9  since  1851.  The  church,  which  stands  on  high 
ground,  has  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  west  tower,  and 
north  and  south  porches.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  the 
Second  Pointed  period,  with  some  windows  of  later  insertion. 
It  has  some  interesting  architectural  peculiarities,  but  has  been, 
much  mutilated.  Here  is  Lilies,  a  large  sombre  gabled  mansion, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  and  where  he  WTote  his 
*  Legend  of  Lilies.'  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
buiy  that,  in  lowering  a  road  through  the  Kimmeridge  Clay, 
a  number  of  fine  remains  were  discovered  of  the  plesiosaurus, 
including  an  enormous  femur,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  Horton,  1  mile  N.  from  the  Wraysbury  station  of 
the  London  and  South- Western  Railway  (Windsor  line);  area 
of  the  parish,  1610  acres ;  pop.  810,  a  decrease  of  32  since 
1851.  The  church  was  partially  restored  in  1867.  Hughendeti^ 
or  Hitchenden :  2  miles  N.  from  High  Wycombe ;  con- 
sists chiefly  of  scattered  houses,  area  of  the  parish  5751  acres, 
pop.  1653,  an  increase  of  112  since  1851.  Hughenden  Manor  is 
the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  The  house,  a  large 
brick  building,  for  the  most  part  modem,  stands  on  an  eminence 
in  a  richly  wooded  park,  and  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  sceneiy. 
On  a  hill  top,  opposite  the  house,  is  a  memorial  to  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  the  elder,  erected  by  Mrs.  Disraeli  in  1863.  It  is  an 
ornamental  structure,  of  Bath  stone,  50  feet  high,  and  has  on  the 
base  a  medallion  portrait  in  low  relief ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lamb.  The  church,  St.  Michael,  stands  witliin  the  park  ;  it 
is  partly  of  Norman  date ;  contains  some  early  brasses,  and 
recent  memorial  windows,  among  others  to  the  brothers  Sir 
William  Norris  Young,  Bart.,  of  the  23rd  Fusileers,  and  Sir  G. 
J.  Yoimg,  Bart.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  lost  their  lives 
within  a  month  of  each  other  l>efore  Sevastopol  in  1854.  Irer  : 
area  of  the  parish  6149  acres ;  pop.  2114,  an  increase  of  129  since 
1851.  No  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  village.  A 
new  church,  St.  Margaret,  lias  been  erected  on  Iver  Heath.  It 
is  a  pretty  little  Second  Pointed  building,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Reekes  ;  and  the  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass 
by  Heaton.  Langley  Marish  :  area  of  the  parish  3895  acres ;  pop. 
1874',  the  same  as  in  1851.  Attached  to  the  church  is  a  very 
curious  library,  chiefly  of  old  divinity,  formed  in  1649  by  Sir 
John  Kiderminster,  who  fitted  up  the  souUi  porch  in  a  quaint 
but  characteristic  manner  for  the  reception  of  the  books.  Lang- 
ley  Park,  the  seat  of  R.  B.  Harvey,  Esq.,  is  a  good  mansion,  buSt 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  it  is  a  collection  of  ^ctures, 
rich  in  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Canaletti.  Lins- 
lade :  area  of  the  parish  1830  acres;  pop.  1511,  an  increase  of 
202.  The  villaee,  about  2  miles  N.  of  Leighton-Buzzard, 
consists  of  the  old  church,  or  rather  tower,  which  is  all  that  is 
left  of  it,  the  Manor  House,  and  two  or  three  cottages.  Tliis  is 
now  known  as  Old  Linslade,  But  a  new  Linslade  has  grown  up 
about  the  Leighton-Buzzard  station.  This,  like  most  railway 
villages,  consists  of  a  number  of  new  streets  of  small  houses  and 
shops,  a  few  better  houses  standing  apart,  and  two  or  three  inns. 
A  neat  Second  Pointed  church,  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  with 
parsonage  and  schools,  and  a  red  brick  Baptist  chapel,  have  also 
been  erected  here.  The  railway  affords  some  business  ;  there 
are  agricultural  implement  works  and  a  railway  contractor's 
establishment,  and  several  boarding-schools  have  settled  them- 
selves here.  Medmenham  :  area  of  the  parish  2420  acres ;  pop. 
380,  a  decrease  of  21  since  1851.  Medmenham  Abbey  has  been 
divided  into  tenements.  By  the  mansion  known  as  Danesfield 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  been  erected,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Pugin.  It  is  a  small  Second  Pointed  building,  exceedingly 
rich  in  the  interior  with  coloured  marbles,  stations  of  the  Cross, 
shrines,  paintings,  and  a  splendid  reredos.  Mewtrrwre :  1^  mile 
N.W.  of  Cheddington  Junction  station ;  area  of  the  parish  1240 
acres,  pop.  399,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851.  The  Manor 
belonged  to  Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  it  has  passed 
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through  a  great  variety  of  hands,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild.  The  magnificent  residence  of  the 
baron  stands  on  an  eminence  W.  of  the  village,  and  commands  a 
wide  prospect.  It  was  commenced  in  1851  and  completed  in 
1857,  the  architects  being  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Stokes  ;  is  of  great  extent,  built  wholly  of  picked  Ancaster 
stone,  and  modelled  genendly  on  the  fine  Jacobean  mansion, 
WoUaton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire.  Whilst  the  exterior  is  ex- 
ceedingly grandiose,  the  interior  is  of  the  greatest  attainable 
splendour.  In  it  is  assembled  a  great  deal  of  Italian  sculpture, 
many  pictures,  a  costly  variety  of  objects  of  ornamental  art,  and 
what  IS  said  to  be  an  unrivalled  collection  of  majolica.     The 

gardens,  terraces,  and  conservatories,  are  in  the  highest  style  of 
orticultural  art,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  l)y  a  fine  park. 
Mentmore  church,  St.  Mary,  a  good  early  Second  Pointed  build- 
ing, was  thoroughly  restored  in  1858,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.   H.  Stokes.     In   the   village  is   a    school   for    boys,  girls, 
and  infants,    built'  and     endowed    by   the    Baroness    Meyer 
de    Rothschild.      A    short    distance    from    the    village    the 
baron   has   a  very   complete   stud  farm  and   hunting'   estab- 
lishment.    In    digging    for    the   foundation   of    the    Kennels, 
several    skeletons    and    other    remains    were  found,  marking 
the    site,   as    is    supposed,    of    an    Anglo-Saxon    cemetery, 
but  among  the  remams  were  some  Roman  coins.     Miltaiij  or 
Middlet&n,  KeijneSy  on  the  bortler  of  Bedfordshire,  3  miles  N.E. 
of  the  Fenny  Stratford  railway  station  ;  area  of  the  parish  1842 
acres ;  pop.  346,  an  increase  of  29.     The  church.  All  Saints,  a 
very  beautiful  and  unusually  pure  example  of  Second  Pointed 
Gothic,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1864.     In  the  chancel  is  a 
slab  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Atterbury,    who  was  brought 
here  from  Paris  for  interment.     His  father  was  rector  of  Milton 
Keynes  for  36  years,  and  the  future  bishop  was  bom  in  the  rec- 
tory in  1662.     William  Wotton,  author  of  *  Reflections  upon 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,'  was  i-ector  from  1693  till  his 
death  in  1726,  and  built  the  rectory — a  good  specimen  of  the 
brick  architecture  of  the  time — thoroughly  restored  in   1858. 
A  new  National  school  was  built  here  in  1859.     Many  of  the 
females  are  employed  in  lace-making.      Great  Missenden,   5^ 
miles  N.E.  of  the  High  Wycombe  railway  station  ;  area  of  the 
parish  5731  acres; 'pop.  2250,  an  increase  of  153  since  1851. 
Several  good  residences  and  shops  have  been  built ;  the  trade  has 
increased,  and  the  place  is  altogether  much  improved.    Pennj  2 
nules  N.E.  of  the  Loud  water  station  of  the  Wycombe  branch  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  area  of  the  parish  4270  acres  ;  pop. 
1096,  a  decrease  of  258  since  1851,  "attributed  to  the  absence  of 
woodmen  who    were    temporarily  employed    in    this  parish.*^ 
PitsUme  :  4  miles  N.  from  the  Tring  station  ;  area  of  the  parish 
2836  acres  ;  pop.  581,  an  increase  of  36  since  1851.     The  houses 
are  much  scattered,  and  a  large  part  of  tlie  inhabitants  derive 
profit  from    the   rearing   of  Aylesbury  ducks  for  the  London 
market.    The  place  is  also  noted  for  its  water-cresses  and  dam- 
sons.    Many  oi  the  females  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.     In 
1856,  the  open  lands  were  enclosed,  a  Green  of  4  acres  being  set 
apait  as  a  recreation  ground.     Some  good  cottages  have  been 
built  by  it.    A  Gothic  parsonage  was  erected  in  1856  ;  and  in 
1860  Earl  Brownlow,  the  lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner  of  Ash- 
ridge,  bmlt  a  good  school-house.     Quamton :  6  miles  N.W.  from 
the  Aylesbury  station  ;  pop.  of  the  to^Tiship  864,  an  increase  of 
10  since  1851.     Brickma&ing  is  now  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
George  Lipscomb,  M.D.,  the  author  of  the  *  History  and  Anti(iui- 
ties  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,'  was  a  native  of  Quainton. 
Slough :  pop.  3425  in  1861.     The  village  has  grown  into  a  mode- 
rate-sizea  town.     Good  shops  line  the  streets,  a  large  number  of 
genteel  residences  have  been  erected,  and  Upton  Pant  is  a  colony 
of  first-class  villas,  with  30  acres  of  pleasure  grounds.    A  hand- 
some new  church,  called  St.  Mary  of  Upton-cimi-Chalvev,  was 
erected  in  Church-street  in  1857,  and  made  the  parish  church, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  now  (1868)  making   preparations  for 
building  one  more  suitable  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
town.    In  1861,  another  and  rather  elegant  little  church  was 
built  at  Chalvey,  as  a  chapel-of-ease.     The  old  parish  church,  St. 
Lawrence,  Upton,  the  "  ivy-mantled  tower"  of  Gw,  was  restored 
a  few  years  back,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and 
made  a  chapel-of-ease.    A  new  Congregational  church  has  been 
erected.    National  and  British  schook,  a  reading-room  and  a 
mechanics'  institute,  have  been  provided.     What  was  known  as 
the  Royal  Hotel,  by  the  Slougn  railway  station,  was  in  1863 
purchased  for  the  British  Orphan  Asylum,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  of 
Fawley  Court  contributing  14,000/.  towards  the  purchase.     The 
building,  which  stands  in  very  fine  grounds,  has  been  remodelled, 
adapted  to  accommodate  150  children,  and  a  school-room  and 


dining-hall  74  feet  long  added.     A  weekly  market  for  cattle 
is  held  at  Slough  on  Tuesdajrs.     Soulbury,  on  the  borders  of 
Bedfordshire,  from  which  it  is  divided   by  the  river   Ouse,  3 
miles  N.  W.  of  the  Leighton  Buzzard  railway  station  ;  area  of 
the  parish  4460  acres  ;  pop.  589,  a  decrease  of  39  since  1851.    It 
is  a  long  straggling  village  of  thatched  cottages,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  and  richly-wooded  country.     The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
passes  through  the  parish.    The  church.  All  Saints,  which  stands 
on  high  ground  and  is  a  fine  Second  Pointed  building,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch  and  massive  tower,  has  been  care- 
fidly  restored  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,   In  it  are  numerous  monuments 
to  members  of  the  Lovett  family.     Liscombe  Park  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Lovetts  for  more  than  5  centuries.    The  house  is  a 
fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  enclosing  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
One  side  is  occupied  bv  a  chapel  of  much  earlier  date  than  the 
house.    Tlie  parlc,  of  about  200  acres,  is  famous  for  its  old  oaks. 
Steeple  Claydoriy  a  station  on  the  Buckinghamshire  Railway  ;  area 
of  the  parish,  3270  acres  ;  pop.  946,  an  increase  of  77.     The 
church  was  restored  and  a  north  aisle  added  in  1858.    Stoke 
Pages :  area  of  the  parish  2500  acres  ;  pop.  1600,  an  increase  of 
99  since  1851.    In  1860  the  church  was  repaired  and  the  interior 
refitted.     Stoioe  :  area  of  the  parish  2950  aci-es  ;  pop.  352,  an 
increase   of  10  since   1851.     The   church   of  the  Assumption, 
which  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Stowe,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine 
old   cedars  of  Lebanon,  has  no  architectural  merit.     Boycott 
Manor  House  was  built  in  1861  by  Mr.  C.  Higgins,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  old  house.     It  is  a  large  and  handsome  red  brick 
Elizabethan  mansion,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
Stowe  Park.     Taplow:  area  of  the  parish  1920  acres ;  pop.  811, 
an  increase  of  107  since  1851.     Some  additions  have  been  made 
to  Cliefden  House,  the  most  noteworthy  architecturally  being  a 
lofty  clock-tower  in  the  form  of  an  Italian  Campanile,  erected  in 
1861.     Waddesdon:  pop.  of  the  parish  1470,  an  increase  of  31 
since  1851.     The  fine  old  church  has  been  recently  restored. 
Pillow-lace  making  is  the  resource  of  the  females  Avho  do  not 
find  employment  at  the  sUk-miU.     Wavendon^  3}  miles  N.W. 
from  Newport  Pagnell  on  the  road  to  Wobum,  has  a  station  at 
the  hamlet  of  Wobum  Sands,  on  the  Bedford  and  Bletchley 
Railway  ;  area  of  the  parish  2665  acres ;  pop.  879,  a  decrease  of 
56  since   1851.     The  men  are  employed  in  agriculture  ;   the 
women  in  making  bone  lace  and  straw-plaiting.     The  church  of 
the  Assumption,  a  good  early  Second  Pointed  building,  has 
been  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Hoare  of  Wavendon  House,  and  several  memorial  windows  by 
Mr.  O'Connor  inserted.     A  new  and  handsome  Gothic  parsonage 
was  also  erected.     The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
each  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  Schools  and  Almshouses. 
Wavendon  House  is  a  very  fine  mansion,  recently  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  plainer  brick  building.    At  Wobum  Sands  several  good 
residences  have  been  erected  since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
station.     Here  are  pits  of  fuller's  earth,  once  very  productive, 
but  not  now  worked.     Weston  Underwood,  near  Olnejr ;  area  of 
the  parish  1300  acres ;  pop.  398,  a  decrease  of  7  smce  1851. 
Weston  House,  the  seat  of  the  Throckmortons,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Cowper  in  his  Letters,  was  pulled  down  in  1827, 
shortly  alter  the  death  of  the  sixth  baronet.     A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  now  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site.     Cowper's  house, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  still  remains.     In  December, 
1858,  some  labourers  in  a  field  called  White's  Close,  dug  up  an 
earthen  vessel  containing  a  large  nimiber  of  Roman  coins  :  166 
were  Imperial  denarii,  a  few  were  legionanr  coins.     They  were 
of  different  reigns,  but  those  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius  were  most  nmnerous.     Several  fragments  of  Roman  pottery 
and  some  bones  of  men  and  horses  were  found  at  the  same  time. 
IFhitchurch:  area  of  the  parish  1580  acres  ;  pop.  884,  a  decrease 
of  31  since  1851.    The  chancel  of  the  churcn  has  been  restored, 
and  a  memorial  window  of  painted  glass  inserted.    There  are 
several  curious  old  houses  in  the  village.     Stone  is  quarried ; 
bricks  and  tiles  are   made   rather   extensively,  and  there  is 
a  steam  flour-mill ;   whilst  the  females  find  employment  at 
a   silk-mill,   in  straw -plaiting,   and    in    making    pillow-lace. 
Wing  is  a  good-sized  village  2J  miles  S.W.  of  the  Leighton- 
Buzzard  RfSlway  Station.     The  church,  partly  of  Norman — 
and  Mr.  Scott  thinks  the  chancel  arch  and  some  other  por- 
tions probably  of  Saxon — date,  has  been  carefully  i-estored  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.     It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  fabric  j  has 
a  very  elaborately  carved  oak  roof,  and  contains  several  fine  old 
monuments  and  brasses.    Wing  Manor  is  one  of  the  three  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  been  forfeited  by  a  Hampden,  as  noticed 
in  the  rnyme  quoted  under  Ivinglwe,    The  manor  house,  known 
I  as  Ascott,  was  demolished  many  years  ago,  but  the  park  remains 
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enclosed.    It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Overstone.    Several 
good  residences  have  been  recently  erected  here.     WolverUm: 
area  of  the  parish,  2260  acres  :  i)op.  2370,  an  increase  of  300  since 
1851.    At  Old  Wolverton,  as  it  is  called,  no  change  has  occurred; 
but  New  Wolverton,  or  the  Railway  Town,  as  it  is  locally  named, 
has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  in  its 
early  years.    The  Central  Locomotive  Engine  Depot  and  factory 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  is  now  one 
of  the  most  complete  establishments  of  its  class  extant,  and  has 
usually  between  2000  and  3000  men  and  boys  employed  in  it — 
many  of  whom  reside  in  another  railway  village  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, called  New  BradwelL    The  houses  in  New  Wolverton  are 
generally  well  built  and  neat  in  appearance,  and  are  amply 
supplied  with  gas  and  water  by  the  Kailway  Company.    A  mar- 
ket nouse  has  been  built ;  there  are  several  good  inns  and  well 
stocked  shops.    The  district  church,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  is  a 
spacious  First  Pointed  building.    The  Railway  Company  has 
erected  a  school-house  for  600  children.    A  dispensary  nas  been 
foimded.    In  1864,  a  handsome  Gothic  building  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  £.  Street,  for  a  Science  and  Art  Insti- 
tute.   It  includes  a  large  exhibition  and  lecture  hall,  library, 
reading-room,  class-rooms,   and  modelling-rooms.      Wooburrif  5 
miles  from  High  Wycombe,  is  a  large  scattered  village  and 
parish.    Within  it  are  two  stations  on  the  Wycombe  branch  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway ;  one  at  Woobum  Green,  the  other 
the  Marlow  Road  Station,  at  Bourne  End.     Woobum  village,  is 
locally  known  as  the  Town,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  village  of 
Woobum  Green,  one  mile  farther  north.     The  area  of  the  parish 
is  2850  acres;  the  pop.  was  2245,  an  increase  of  19  since  1851. 
The  church,  which  stands  in  the  town,  is  a  rather  fine  Second 
Pointed  building,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1857.     In  it 
are  several  monuments  of  the  Wharton  family,  and  some  brasses. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels  in  the  to^oi  and  at  the 
Green.     Within  the  parish,  near  tne  town,  and  along  the  stream 
to  Bourne  End  by  the  Thames,  are  several  paper  and  mill-board 
mills,  some  on  a  large  scale.     There  are  also  electro-plate,  wire, 
and  other  works,  and  a  large  brewery,  malt-house,  flour-mills, 
etc.     The  Bishops  of  Lincoln  held  the  manor  and  had  a  country 
seat  here  from  the  reign  of  William  I.  till  1647.    After  various 
changes  of  ownersliip,  the  manor  passed  hj  marriage  to  Philip 
4th  Lord  Wharton,  who  came  to  reside  here  in  1658,  and  is  said  to 
have  spent  above  100,000/.  in  improving  the  house  and  gardens. 
Here  was  formed   his  celebrated  collection  of  pictures.     The 
mansion  was  pulled  down  in  1750,  except  one  of  the  wings, 
which  still  remains,  though  much  altered.     Of  the  grounds  a 
few  vestiges  only  are  left     Wyradi^ury  or  JFraysbury :  area  of 
the  parish  1656  acres ;  pop.  735,  an  increase  of  34  since  1851.    The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1862,  except  the  chancel  and  nave  arcades. 
The  new  work,  a  copy  of  the  old,  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  Brandon. 

BUDA,  or  BUDA-PESTH,  for  it  is  now  only  one  town,  since 
Buda  and  Pesth  have  been  united  by  the  handsome  suspension 
bridge  erected  by  Tiemey  Clarke  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  184,  and 
vol.  IV.  coL  15]  had  in  1864  an  united  population  of  186,945.  It 
has  always  been  as  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  bridge  the  Danube  had  been  left  to 
wander  "  at  its  own  sweet  will "  between  the  towns,  and  from 
its  frequent  floods  the  buildings  of  both  towns  were  necessarily 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  uncertain  flow  of  the  river.  Since 
then  embankments,  quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  have  been 
constructed  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  confining  the  stream 
to  a  regular  course.  The  quays  extend  for  about  an  English  mile, 
are  well  paved,  and  form  a  pleasant  and  frequented  drive.  A 
Hne  of  stately  houses,  of  white  stone,  has  been  erected,  and  the 
streets  arc  well  paved.  The  spaces  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
were  left  vacant ;  handsome  houses  enclose  that  on  the  Pesth  side, 
forming  an  elegant  sciuare,  in  which  has  been  erected  a  moimd, 
about  ^90  feet  high,  formed  of  earth,  brought,  according  to  old 
custom,  from  every  county  {Gespanjiichaft)  of  the  kingdom.  A 
carved  stone  balustrade  leads  to  the  top  by  a  gentle  slope,  up 
which  the  Emperor  walked  in  1867,  waving  his  sword,  and  vow- 
ing to  defend  me  countnr  against  all  comers,  after  he  had  taken 
the  coronation  oath  as  King  of  Hungary.  At  one  comer  of  the 
square  a  large  building  has  been  erected,  in  a  semi-RenaiBsance 
s^le,  with  caryatides  in  front,  for  the  Hungarian  Academy,  built 
by  subscription  since  1862,  the  corporation  of  Pesth  giving  the 
site ;  and  more  than  one  palace  in  the  town  has  risen  since  the 
same  date,  when  the  Hungarian  nobles  quitted  Vienna  to  live  at 
home.  The  larger  of  the  two  halls  of  the  Academy  is  used  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  whose  house,  built  in  1865, 
was  BO  defective  in  acoustic  properties  that  it  had  to  be  remo- 


delled in  1867.  This  hall  occupies  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
through  the  tall  windows  there  is  a  fine  view  across  the  Danube 
and  over  the  suspension  bridge  to  the  mountains  of  Buda.  The 
proportions  are  good,  the  omaments  in  white  stucco,  relieved 
with  gold  and  blue,  are  tasteful,' and  the  row  of  fine  red.  marble 
columns  supporting  the  galleiy  contributes  to  harmonize  the 
eftect  To  economise  space  the  President's  chair  is  close  by  the 
chief  entrance,  and  abnost  under  the  gallery.  Right  and  left 
under  the  gallery  is  the  place  assigned  to  newspaper  reporters, 
but  they  can  take  but  little  advantage  of  the  tables  placed  there 
for  their  use,  for  if  they  want  to  hear  they  must  leave  their  places 
and  try  to  get  out  from  imder  the  gallery.  The  arrangemenU 
are  as  simple  as  possible.  Rows  of  long  tables  covered  with 
green  cloth  run  at  right  angles  with  the  President's  chair,  and  at 
both  sides  of  these  tables  are  the  seats  of  the  deputies,  which 
must  be  constantly  shifted  according  to  the  position  of  the 
speaker.  In  this  assembly  each  member  speaks  from  Ids  place, 
but  in  their  own  house  there  is  a  tribune  wnich  was  seldom  used, 
as  there  is  as  little  of  mere  formality  as  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

Among  the  buildings,  not  noticed  in  our  previous  article, 
should  be  mentioned  the  Casino,  a  handsome  building  with  an 
elegant  portico,  glazed,  in  order  to  protect  the  interior  from  the 
fine  sandy  dust  which  too  often  renders  Pesth  unpleasant  In  it 
are  a  billiard-room,  two  reading-rooms,  a  library,  an  elegant  ball- 
room, and  a  dining-room.  Tne  Redouten  Saal  is  a  much  fre- 
quented, large,  and  elegant  ball-room  on  the  quay.  The  Museum 
founded  by  Count  F.  Szechenvi,  has  a  fine  library,  rich  in  Hun- 
garian MSS.,  a  complete  collection  of  coins  of  the  Hungarian 
Kings  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  a  collection  of  minerals, 
especially  of  the  ores  found  in  Hungary,  with  fossils,  antiquities, 
specimens  of  manufactures,  &c  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesth 
is  a  race-course ;  the  mces  take  place  in  May  and  June  and  last 
for  14  days.  On  the  river  rowing  is  much  practised,  Count 
Sz^chenyi  introduced  a  London-built  four-oared  wherry,  and  the 
style  has  been  since  generally  adopted.  Although  the  current  of 
the  Danul)e  is  strong,  there  ia  a  backwater  near  the  shores 
which  lessens  the  labour  of  pulling  against  it.  Elizabeth  Island, 
2  miles  in  circumference,  lies  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  and 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  well  adapted  for  a  pleasure  park  lor  the 
population  of  the  two  cities. 

BUFFALO  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col  188],  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  continues  to  increase  in  size  and  in  commercial  importance. 
In  1853  the  population  was  estimated  at  60,000,  by  the  census 
of  1860  it  was  81,129.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  (divided  by 
Buflalo  Creek  from  the  higher  part,  rising  by  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  creek),  is  the  chief  commercial  resort.  The  spacious  harbour 
is  formed  by  Buffalo  Creek,  which,  at  a  mile  from  Lake  Erie,  has 
a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  vessels  drawing  from  12  to  15  feet. 
A  breakwater,  extending  1500  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  protects  it  from  the  storms  that  frequently 

Erevail  on  the  lake.  At  the  further  end  of  the  breakwater  a 
ghthouse  has  been  erected,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and 
46  feet  high.  Originally  there  was  a  bar  at  the  harbour,  which 
has  been  washed  away  to  a  great  extent  by  the  strong  current 
caused  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater.  The  principal  incon- 
venience of  the  harbour  now  is  the  ice,  which,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  winter,  is  driven  into  it  by  the  westerly  winds,  and  fre- 
quently blocks  the  harbour  after  the  ice  on  Lake  Erie  has  <Us- 
appeared.  Building  slips  and  ship  canals  for  the  construction 
ana  repairing  of  vesaels  have  been  formed  on  the  shores  of  the 
creek,  shipbuilding  furmsliing  a  large  amount  of  employment  to 
the  inhabitants.  Other  branches  of  manufacture  are  iron  and 
woollens,  with,  as  dependent  on  the  shipbuilding,  a  number  of 
saw-mills.  The  commerce  is  very  extensive.  J[n  1861  there 
entered  8201  vessels  of  3,356,154  tons,  and  8189  of  3,333,037 
tons  cleared  out.  In  1862  the  receipt  of  grains  and  flour 
amounted  to  72,872,454  bushels ;  the  total  exports,  chiefly  forest 
and  agricultural  produce,  were  valued  at  10,685,000^,  the  total 
imports  at  8,289,724/.  By  the  Erie  Canal  there  were  despatched 
eastward  1,980,982  tons  of  goods,  and  353,422  westward.  The 
imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  522,7232.,  the  exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  113.5202. 

Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  upwards  of  50  churches 
— St.  John's,  St.  Paul's,  the  North  Church,  and  the  Central 
Church  have  considerable  architectural  elegance  ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  a  court-house,  a  Jail,  two  market- 
houses,  a  university,  a  lyceum,  a  theatre,  with  hotels,  banks, 
city  offices,  and  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices,  several  of 
them  being  handsome  structures.    The  water  supply  is  brought 
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from  the  Niagara  river,  and  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  st^uares 
Iiave  been  plaiited  with  trees.  The  main  street,  which  is  more 
than  2  miles  long,  is  120  feet  wide,  and  bordered  by  lofty  houses 
on  each  side. 

Buffalo  has  railway  commimications  with  New  York,  Pitts- 
biugh,  and  Philadelphia  by  the  State  lines,  and  with  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Carrollton  by  branch  lines. 

BURGOS.  [E.  C.  vol.  il  cols.  196-197.]  Tliis  decayed  city 
is  interesting  rather  as  containing  numerous  important  memo- 
rials of  its  former  greatness,  than  for  any  alterations  which  have 
recently  occurred.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  N.  lat.  42°  24',  and  W.  long. 
.3°  44',  and  is  said  to  be  cold  and  damp  for  the  longer  half  of 
the  year,  owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  winds. 
The  climate,  however,  although  disc^^reeable,  is  reported  to  be 
not  unwholesome,  in  1861  the  city  contained  25,721  inha- 
bitants; 836  persons  died  during  the  year,  which  is  a  death 
rate  of  about  32  per  thousand,  and  997  cmldren  were  born, 
which  is  a  birth  rate  of  40  per  thousand.  This  death  rate  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  Great 
Britain.  The  increase  in  the  population  is  evidentlv  not  to  be 
accounted  for  hy  the  probable  natural  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  but  is  attributable  to  the  recent  extensions  of  the  railway 
system  of  Spain,  b^  which  this  old  city  is  rendered  more  easily 
accessible.  Thus  it  is  within  a  ten  hours  journey  of  Bayonne, 
190  miles  distant;  of  Madrid,  226  miles  distant;  and  of  San- 
tander ;  while  from  Valladolid,  BUboa,  and  Leon,  it  can  be  reached 
in  from  three  to  seven  hours.  O'Shea,  however,  states  that 
the  people  of  Burgos  are  amongst  the  most  unprogressive  of  the 
Spanish  provinciuists ;  for,  altnough  the  railway  is  now  at  the 
gates  of  tne  city,  no  eneigy  or  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited  in 
them,  and  their  whole  industry  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a 
few  insignificant  manufactories  of  paper  and  cloth,  and  the 
malring  of  cream-cheese  from  sheep  s  milk,  which  has  a  local 
reputation.  There  are  but  few  new  houses,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  situated  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Arlanzon.  The 
widest  street  is  Del  Huerto  del  Rey.  There  are  a  new  town-hall, 
and  a  new  theatre;  the  latter  building  was  completed  in  1858, 
is  well  fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  an  audience 
of  1200  persons. 

Few  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  old  buildings,  and 
some  of  Uiem,  such  as  the  so-called  restoration  of  the  grand 
cathedrsJ,  can  by  no  means  be  considered  improvements.  This 
cathedrsJ  was  founded  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand el  Santo  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suabia, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Maurice,  who  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  be  an  Englishman  by  birth — ^Florez,  and  other 
authorities,  however,  doubt  this,  and  think  it  more  probable 
that  he  was  of  S^nish  origin — ^by  whom  the  first  stone  was  laid, 
July  20,  1221.  The  main  mass  of  the  building  was  constructed 
during  the  13th  century,  but  all  the  higher  portions,  such  as  the 
towers,  spires,  and  lantern,  are  subsequent  additions.  The  two 
transept  fronts  are  the  only  portions  of  the  old  church  which  can 
now  be  seen  firam  the  ^^u^d ;  ^^^  various  other  portions  may 
be  seen  from  the  roof.  The  principal  entrances  are  at  the  west 
end  and  in  the  north  and  south  transepts.  A  triibrium  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  is  noticeable.  Mr.  Street  in  *  Some 
Account  of  the  Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain,'  says  of  it : — "  I 
know  nothing  like  this  singular  triforium  elsewhere.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  curious  than  really  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  valuable,  as  seeming  to  prove  this  part  of  the  work  to  be 
from  l^e  hand  of  a  native  artist.  The  enclosiDg  label  is  in  all 
cases  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  filled  with  scidptured  heads  a 
short  distance  apart.  At  first  sight  this  triforium  hardly  seems 
to  be  of  earlv  date,  having  suffered  by  the  addition  of  pinnacles 
covered  wit^  crockets  in  front  of,  and  open  tracened  walls 
between,  the  detached  shafts  on  which  the  earlv  traceries  were 
carried ;  the  result  is,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  church  is  completely  spoiled,  and  a  general  effect  of  very 
poor  and  tawdry  design  is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
building.^'  The  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as  indeed  in  several 
other  Spanish  churches,  is  different  from  that  usually  adopted  in 
other  coimtries.  The  choir  proper  {coro)  occupies  the  eastern 
half  of  the  nave ;  the  portion  to  the  west  is  called  the  Trcucoro, 
and  that  to  the  east  £ntre  lo8  dos  eoros.  The  stalls  and  the 
lecterns  are  placed  in  the  choir,  while  the  people  occupy  the 
transepts  and  the  space  where  these  intersect  ue  nave.  The 
bishops  stall  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  choir,  and  a 
magnificoit  wooden  efl^  of  Bishop  Maurice,  the  foimder  of  the 
church,  lies  in  the  centre.  It  is  covered  with  plates  of  metal, 
and  adorned  with  jewels  and  gliding. 
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The  original  plan  of  the  cathedral  is  entirely  obscured  by  the 
numerous  chapels  which  surround  it,  now  15  in  number.  The 
more  important  are  the  Chapel  of  Sta  Tecla,  founded  in  1734 ; 
the  chapel  of  Sta  Anna,  founded  in  1474 ;  that  of  San  Nicolas; 
the  Capilla  del  Condestable ;  the  chapel  of  Santiago,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church ; 
the  Sacristia  Nueva ;  the  chapel  of  San  Enrique,  containing  the 
efiigy  and  tomb  of  its  founder;  the  chapel  of  San  Juan  de 
Sahagun;  the  chapel  of  la  Presentacion,  founded  in  1519;  and 
the  chapel  of  Santisimo  Cristo  de  la  Agonia. 

The  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  las  Huelgas,  about  a  mile 
from  Buigos,  was  foimded  by  Alfonso  YIII.,  and  the  building 
commenced  in  1180.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  monas- 
tery is  the  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  eight 
bays,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  two  chapels  on  either  side  of  it 
opening  into  the  transept,  a  cloister  extending  the  whole  length 
or  the  north  aisle,  and  a  porch  in  front  of  me  north  transept. 
There  is  a  tower  at  one  comer  of  the  transept,  and  a  chapel  on  its 
eastern  side.  There  are  some  features  in  this  church  which  point 
to  the  influence  of  an  Angevine  architect,  or  of  an  architect  familiar 
with  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Anjou  and  Poitou ;  and  in 
several  instances  these  portions  of  the  old  church  of  las  Huelgas 
were  more  or  less  imitated  in  the  more  modem  cathedral  of 
Burgos.  Alfonso  VII.,  Alfonso  VIII.,  Don  Henrique  I.,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  old  Spanish  royalty,  are  buried  here. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Miraflores  is  a  magni- 
ficent monument  commemorating  Juan  and  Isabel,  which  is  mus 
described  by  Mr.  Street : — "  The  whole  detail  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
verv  best  German  Third  Pointed  work,  rather  than  of  flamboyant, 
and,  I  think,  for  beautv  of  execution,  vigour  and  animation  of 
design,  finer  than  any  other  work  of  the  age.  The  phm  of  tJie  high 
tomb,  on  which  the  effigies  lie,  is  a  square,  with  another  laid 
diagonally  on  it.  At  the  four  cardinal  angles  are  sitting  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists,  rather  loosely  placed  on  the  skb,  witJi 
which  they  seem  to  have  no  connection ;  the  kin^  holds  a  sceptre, 
the  queen  a  book,  and  both  lie  under  canopies  with  a  very  elabo- 
rate stone  division  between  the  figures.  Roimd  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  are  effigies  of  kin^  and  queens,  figures  of  the  Virtues, 
sculptured  subjects,  nakea  figures,  and  folii^  of  marvellous  deli- 
cacy. A  railing  encloses  the  tomb ;  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
Maestro  Oil  de  Siloe,  and  from  the  archives  of  the  church  it 
appears  that  in  A.D.  1486,  he  was  paid  1340  maravedies  for  the 
design  of  the  work ;  that  he  commenced  its  execution  in  A.D. 
1489,  and  completed  it  in  a.d.  1493.  The  monument  cost 
442,667  maravedies,  exclusive  of  the  alabaster,  which  cost 
168,252  maravedies.''  There  are  some  other  beautiful  carvings 
in  this  chapel  by  the  same  artist 

BURNLEY,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  cols.  197-8],  is  now  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  It  was  created  a  muni- 
cipal borough  by  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  dated  Oct  24, 
1861.  The  government  of  the  borough  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  8 
aldermen,  and  24  councillors.  The  population  of  the  munic^al 
borough  in  1861  was  28,700,  an  increase  of  7872  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  5085.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  (clause  19  and  schedule  B.),  Burnley  is  made  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  with  power  in  all  future  parliaments  to 
return  one  member  to  serve  m  the  House  of  Commons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boundaries  set  forth  in  the  Act,  the  new  borough  is  to 
comprise  the  township  of  Burnley,  which,  in  1861,  had  19.971 
inhabitants,  and  3515  inhabited  houses,  and  that  of  Haberghaia 
Eaves,  which  had  18,013  inhabitants,  and  3369  inhabited  houses, 
showing  for  the  borough  a  total  population  of  37,984,  and  6884 
houses.  But  these  boimdaries  were  avowedly  temporary,  and 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  in  their  recent  Report,  recom- 
mended that  Burnley  should  be  curtailed  by  leaving  out  part 
of  the  township  of  Habergham  Eaves,  which  would  ins£e  the  par- 
liamentary borough  co-extensive  with  the  municipal  borough. 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Burnley  Poor-Law  Umon  contains  26  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  54,126  acres,  and  a  population  of 
75,595  in  1861. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  of  Burnley.  Both  spinning  and  weaving 
are  carried  on  very  extensively.  There  are  above  30  cotton 
mills  in  the  town,  and  the  print-works  are  also  numerous. 
Burnley  still  has  some  woollen  trade,  but  it  no  longer  retains  the 
relative  importance  it  formerly  held.  Machine  works  and  iron 
foundries  are  on  a  lar^  scale.  Com-miUs,  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  rope  walks,  aflbra  considerable  einployment,  and  there  are 
collieries  and  quarries  in  the  neighbDurhood.  Besides  the 
central  station  at  Bank  Top,  where  is  also  a  laige  goods 
station  of  the  East  Lancashire  Railway,  there  are  two  other 
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railway   stations  in    Burnley,  at  South   Parade  and  by  the 
Barracks. 

Burnley  suffered  terribly  during  the  Cotton  Famine;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  suffering  was  admirably  borne,  and  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  turn  the  want  of  occupation  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  town.  The  authorities  borrowed  30,000^.  under 
the  power  given  by  the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act,  and  set  a 
large  number  of  the  unemployed  operatives  to  work  in  carrying 
out  various  to\vn  improvements.  Of  these  the  more  important 
were  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  drainage,  and  the 
better  jmving  of  the  streets.  The  streets  are  now  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  well  drained,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

In  all  there  are  in  the  town  6  churches  belonging  to  the 
Establishment ;  a  Roman  Catholic  church ;  three  or  four  Congre- 
gational churches ;  4  Baptist ;  3  Wesleyan,  and  3  other  Methodist 
chapels.  St.  Peter's,  tlie  parish  church,  which  had  at  various 
times  suffered  much  from  alterations,  was  very  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1856.  A  new  church,  St.  Andrew's,  was  erected  in 
1867  in  the  Colne-road.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure,  wiik  a 
tower  and  octagonal  broach  spire  at  the  S.W. ;  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  with  some  peculiarities  in  the  details.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  M.  Tavlor,  of  Manchester.  A  large  and 
handsome  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1862  in 
the  Fulledge-road.  In  1863  a  Congregational  church  was  erected 
at  Westgate ;  Lombardic  in  style,  with  seats  for  1000  persons. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Paul  and  Ayliffe.  A  neat  building 
has  been  erected  for  the  Church  of  England  Institute  in  Market- 
street.    The  library  contains  above  6000  volumes. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  handsome  building  erected  for  the 
Literary  Institute  in  1856  at  the  junction  of  Yorke-street  with 
Market-street  is  occupied  as  an  Exchange,  which  is  lai^ely  at- 
tended by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  on  Mondays  and  market  days.  A  new  Market 
HaU  was  commenced  in  1666,  on  the  site  of  the  old  market,  and 
will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  1868.  The  hall  is  180  feet  long 
and  115  feet  wide,  and  will  contain  shops,  stalls  and  calleries. 
It  will  be  covered  by  three  wrought  iron  roofs,  supportea  on  cast 
iron  columns.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  Doric  portico,  behind 
which  rises  a  clock  tower  90  feet  high.  The  arcnitect  is  Mr.  J. 
Qreen.  Several  shops  and  otiices  have  been  built  with  consider- 
able attention  to  architectural  character,  such  as  the  Craven 
Ba^  in  Hargreave-stjreet.  There  are  several  good  seats  in  the 
neighbourho^  of  Burnley.  Townlev  Hall,  one  mile  S.E.  of  the 
town,  the  seat  of  the  ToModey  family  for  centuries,  stands  in  a 
lichly-wooded  park.  Gawthorpe  Hall,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  P.  K. 
Shuttleworth,  bart. ;  Bank  House  of  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  Yorke 
Scarlett. 

BURSLEM,  Staffordshire,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  198-9],  The  township  of  Burslem  forms  part 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  popida- 
tion  was  17,821  in  1861,  being  an  increase  of  1867  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  3510.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses Burslem  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15  members. 
Burslem  and  Wolstanton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  two 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  13,679  acres,  and  a  population  of  54,356 
in  1861. 

Some  amendment  has  been  made  in  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
the  paving  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ;  but  in  all 
these  matters  there  is  room  for  rurther  improvement.  The  most 
important  recent  building  is  the  Town  Hall,  erected  in  1865 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson.  It  is  an  Italian  struc- 
ture of  three  storeys,  having  an  arcade  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  at  the  end  a  loftv  clock  tower,  at  the  angles  of  which  are 
clustered  columns,  the  base  serving  as  an  entrance  porch.  Inside 
are  the  great  hall,  a  large  and  handsome  room ;  lecture-rooms ; 
news-rooms,  and  the  usual  municipal  offices.  The  Wedgwood 
Memorial  Institute,  commenced  in  1863,  promises  to  form,  if 
completed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced,  a  building 
of  a  thoroughly  local  and  distinctive  character,  and  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  famous  potter  to  whose  honour  it  is  erected. 
Wedgwood,  we  may  mention,  was  a  native  of  Burslem,  and  his 
works,  prior  to  his  removal  to  Etruria,  stood  close  to  the  site  of 
the  memoriaL  The  building  is  intended  for  the  School  of  Art, 
the  Free  Library,  and  a  Museum ;  but  its  special  character  is 
given  to  it  by  introducing  in  the  fa^e  illustrations  of  the 
ceramic  art  of  the  district,  m  the  form  of  terra-cotta  mouldings, 
Majolica  and  Delia  Robbia  panels,  and  Wedgwood's  own  jasper 
ware,  on  a  base  of  ornamental  brick-work.  The  style  of  the 
building  will  be  a  modified  Italian  GJothic.  The  ground  floor 
has  windows,  and  in  their  arched  heads  will  be  medallions  in 


jasper  ware  of  Wedgwood's  friends  and  fellow  workers.  Above 
will  be  a  frieze  with  panels  representing  the  various  processes  of 
the  potter's  art.  The  rooms  in  the  upper  floor  will  oe  lit  &om 
above,  but  in  the  fagade  there  will  be  an  arcade  corresponding  to 
the  windows  below,  on  which  will  be  lavished  all  that  the  dis- 
trict can  produce  in  Majolica  and  terra-cotta.  Cornice,  roof,  and 
roof-crestmg  will  all  testify  to  the  skill  of  the  potteries. 

The  staple  of  Burslem  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and 
pottery.  Parian,  white  and  black  ware,  lustre,  and  iron  and 
stone  ware,  are  sil  made  here  largely,  and  kilns  and  works  have 
been  erected  for  the  production  of  the  finest  inlaid  encaustic  tiles. 
There  are  also  glass-works,  flint  and  colour  mills,  and  brick  and 
tile  works.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  and  iron-stone  work 
ings  :  the  stone  being  calcined  here  and  the  ore  sent  to  the  great 
iron  districts. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  on 
the  river  Trent,  the  Midland  Railway,  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  or 
Trent  and  Mersey,  Canal.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  199—200.]  The 
popiQation  of  the  town  in  1861  was  13,671,  an  increase  of  5727 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houaes  in  1861  was  S595. 
Though  usually  termed  a  borough,  the  town  is  not  incorporated. 
The  government,  imder  the  new  Town  Act,  is  in  a  Board  of 
Commissioners ;  in  sanitary  matters  the  town  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  28  members.  Burton-upon-Trent  Poor-Law 
Union  consists  of  54  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
89,652  acres,  and  a  population  of  41,065  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  extended  and  greatly  improved. 
The  inhabitants,  as  will  be  seen,  nearly  doubled  in  number  in 
the  course  of  10  years.  This  remarkable  increase  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  wonderful  extension  of  the  ale  brewery,  long 
the  staple  of  the  town,  but  now  surpassing  in  extent  that  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom.  In  all  there  are  above  20  breweries  in 
Burton-unon-Trent,  and  some  of  them  are  on  a  scale  of  almost 
unparalleled  magnitude  and  completeness.  The  works  of  Messrs. 
Bass  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  40  acres,  and  include  not  only 
vast  breweries,  but  malthouses,  cooperages,  saw-mills,  workshops 
and  steam-engines,  on  a  corre^ondmg  scale.  In  1864  they  com- 
pleted very  large  new  works  bjr  which  they  are  enabled  to  brew 
about  600)000  barrels  of  ale  during  the  season.  About  1500  men 
are  employed  in  the  works.  Messrs.  Allsopp's  premises  cover 
about  50  acres,  and  they  have  erected  new  oreweries  of  great 
size,  and  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  and 
appliances.  In  1660  they  obtained  an  Act  empowering  them  to 
construct  railways  across  the  streets  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  to 
the  various  breweries  and  malthouses>  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion traversing  the  streets  in  a  very  curious  way.  The  brewery 
of  Messrs.  Salt,  which  has  been  established  for  three  quartera  of 
a  century,  occupies  about  7  acres  of  land  and  employs  over  200 
men  ;  and  several  of  the  others  are  very  large.  There  are  also 
in  the  town  extensive  cooperages,  copper  works^  iron  foundries 
and  boiler  works,  flint  mills,  plaster  and  cement  mills,  and  hat 
manufactories. 

Apart  from  the  great  business  establishments,  there  are  not 
many  new  buildings  of  importance.  Christ  Church,  in  New- 
street,  is  a  new  and  rather  handsome  edifice.  First  Pointed  in 
style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  hleh.  St.  Mod  wen's  in 
the  market-place,  is  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  church,  Gothic,  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  a  presbytery  and  schools  adjoining  in  a 
corresponding  style.  A  new  Gothic  Congregational  church,  of 
rather  a  superior  character,  has  been  erected  in  the  High-street. 
A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  of  semi-classic  character,  with 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  has  also  been  erected.  The 
Free  Grammar  School  has  been  extended  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1858.  There  are 
a  museum,  with  a  good  natural  history  collection,  a  literary 
institute,  and  reading  and  news-rooms;  and  3  newspapera  are 
published  weekly. 

In  1864  a  new  bridge  was  buHt  in  place  of  that  which  had  for 
centuries  spanned  the  river  here.  It  is  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  (1410  feet) ;  has  32  openings,  all  of  them  arched  but 
two,  which  have  iron  girders  to  allow  the  passage  of  locomotives ; 
is  faced  throughout  with  Whatstandwell  stone,  and  has  a  road- 
way of  20  feet  with  causeways  each  5  feet  wide.  Branching 
from  it  are  three  smaller  bridges,  (me  of  5  arches  leading  to  the 
Burton-on-Trent  meadows,  another  of  3  arches  leading  to  the 
Hay,  and  a  third  of  4  arches  running  to  Broadholme.  The 
bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Crossley,  C.E.,  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  At  the  same  time  the  Midland  Railway  Company  laid 
down  Imes  of  rails  by  the  river  side,  bo  as  to  place  the  leading 
breweries  in  direct  connection  with  the  railway. 

BURY,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  and  maiket  town,  and 
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parliamentaiT  borough  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  200].  In  1861  the 
})opiilation  of  the  paniamentaiy  boroiigh  was  37,563,  an  increase 
of  6301  since  1851.  The  estimated  population  in  1866  was 
41,175.  Bury  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  numb^  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  7267.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1362,  of 
whom  218  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 
The  number  of  electora  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election 
was  1167.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
6507  ,•  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  6345,  of  whom 
4117  were  rated  under  10^  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
131,5952.  ;  the  rateable  value  124,772/.  The  government  is  in  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  a  Local  Act.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses Buiv  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  25  members. 
The  parish  of  Bury,  which  includes  several  townships,  has  an 
area  of  24,320  acres,  and  had  80,868  inhabitants  in  .1861,  an 
increase  of  10,415  since  1851,  Buiy  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  32,990  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  101,135. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Both  spinning  and  weav- 
ing mills  are  numerous  and  of  large  size,  the  manufacture  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  water,  the 
proximity  of  Manchester,  and  the  canal  and  railway  facilities. 
The  calico  printing,  bleaching,  and  dye-works,  are  all  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  still  large,  thoujj^h 
less  important  than  formerly.  There  are  several  iron  foundries 
and  manufactories  of  power-looms,  steam-engines,  and  boilers ; 
brass-foundries  ;  hat  manufactories,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  excellent  building  stone.  A  cus- 
tomary mai'ket  is  held  on  Saturday  in  Market-street.  Four 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town.  The  streets 
have  been  better  paved.  The  drainage  has  l^een  extended  and 
improved.  An  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  secured,  from 
the  hills  several  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  large 
reservoirs  formed  for  filtering  and  storinc  it  at  Shuttlewortn, 
Calf  Hey,  Gin  Hill,  Holden  Wood,  and  Chesham.  Many  good 
houses,  warehouses,  and  shops,  have  been  built.  Public  baths 
have  been  opened  ;  a  dispensary  founded,  a  library  and  a  horti- 
cultural society  established.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  market- 
place a  statue  has  been  erected  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  native  of 
Bury — Chamber  Hall,  or  a  neighbouring  cottage,  his  birthplace, 
being  but  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  10  feet  6  inches  high,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  Scotch 
granite  12  feet  6  inches  hign. 

The  Town  Hall  and  Assembly-rooms,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  Italian  in  style, 
designed  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Athenaeum, 
a  lar^e  and  pleasing  stone  stnicture  containing  a  lecture  and 
exhibition  hall,  86  feet  long  and  43  feet  wide ;  a  museum  43 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  reading  and  class  rooms.  There  are 
in  the  town  6  churches  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  2 
Roman  Catholic  churches  ;  3  Congregational ;  2  Baptist ;  3  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  ;  Primitive  ana  New  Connexion  Methodist, 
and  Swedenboi^an  chapehi.  Holy  Trinity  church.  Spring- 
street,  consecrated  in  1866,  is  a  Second  Pointed  building  con- 
structed of  red  and  blue  bricks,  with  rather  rich  tracery  in  the 
windows.  It  has  600  seats,  but  is  capable  of  enlargement.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Paley  of  Lancaster.  St.  Thomas'  church, 
erected  in  1866  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  T.  Openshaw,  is  a  First 
Pointed  building,  designeil  by  Messrs.  Blackwell  of  Bury.  It 
has  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  150  feet  high. 
The  exterior  is  of  Horncliffe  perpoint  stones,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  interior  is  a  good  deal  enriched.  The  chancel 
arch  is  supported  on  columns  of  serpentine ;  the  shafts  of  tlie 
chancel  ait^ades  are  of  Devonshire  red  marble,  with  bands  of 
Irish  green  marble,  and  the  reredos  is  of  carved  Caen  stone  with 
marble  shafts  and  inlaid  with  majolica  panels. 

The  populous  and  busy  township  of  EUon,  which  adjoins  that 
of  Bury,  and  forms  part  of  the  parliamentaiy  borough,  contains 
several  cotton-mills ;  bleaching  and  dyeing- works ;  and  a  cele- 
brated Tnill  and  manufactory  for  grinding  and  preparing  woad 
and  other  dyes. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  the  chief  town  of  West  Suffolk,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town.  [£.  C. 
vol.  iL  cols.  201-3.]  The  parliamentary  borough  is  conterminous 
with  the  mimicipal  borough.  The  population  was  13,318  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  682  since  1851.  The  representation  of  Bury 
St.  Edmuiur^  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  2852.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentaiy  register  in  1866,  was  676;  of  whom 


90  are  retiuned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  num- 
ber of  burgesses  on  the  register  was  616.  At  the  last  general 
election  620  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  in  1866  was 
2237.  The  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1897,  of  whom 
1247  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  49,916/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  41,878/.  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  two  parishes,  St.  Mary  and  St. 
James,  which  constitute  the  borough  ;  their  area  is  2934  acres. 
For  sanitary  purposes  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  that  of  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
district.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  markets 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  well  built,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  the  samtaiy  arrangements  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  Board  of  Healtli.  A  very  complete  system  of  drainage  has 
been  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Croft,  the  borough 
surveyor.  The  sewage  is  now  removed,  by  a  great  intercepting 
sewer,  to  the  meadows  near  Fordham  Bridge,  where  by  means  oi 
powerful  steam-engines,  it  is  pumped  into  tanks,  and  thence 
employed  in  irrigating  land  which  has  been  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Among  the  new  buildings  the  most  important  is  the  Com 
Exchange,  erected  in  1862,  near  the  Town  Hall,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Woodard.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  82 
feet,  and  is  119  feet  deep.  It  is  semi-clasiiic  with  Ionic  columns ; 
is  built  of  Suffolk  brick,  with  portico,  columns,  pilasters,  and 
dressings  of  stone.  The  Exchange  is  a  large  and  commodious 
hall,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  covered  wiUi  an  elliptical  iron 
roof,  borne  on  carved  stone  trusses,  and  glazed  for  about  20  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  arch.  The  old  Assembly  rooms  have  been 
altered  and  converted  into  the  Athenasum,  an  important  institu- 
tion formed  by  the  union  of  several  old  societies.  It  has  a  large  and 
handsome  lecture  hall ;  library,  reading  rooms,  class  rooms  and  an 
excellent  museum.  The  Suffolk  General  Hospital  was  rebuilt  in 
1864  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  a  cost  of  about  13,000/.  It  is  now 
a  well-arranged  and  satisfactory  building.  St.  Peter's  church, 
erected  in  1858,  by  the  Westgate,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hake- 
will,  is  a  handsome  Second  Pointed  building  ot  flint  and  stone, 
very  carefully  finished.  There  are  in  Bury  St.  Edmimds  4 
churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  a  Roman  Catholic, 
2  Baptist,  and  2  Congregational  chapels ;  and  chapels  for  the 
Wesley  an  and  Piimitive  Methodists,  Friends,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  tfnitarians.  The  basis  of  the  Guildhall  Feoffment  school 
has  been  enlaiiged  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1866. 

BUTESHIRE,  Scotknd.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  204.]  The  area 
of  Buteshire  as  estimated  by  the  Ordnance  oflicers  is  109,375 
acres,  or  170*9  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was 
16,331,  a  decrease  of  277  since  1861.  But  this  decrease  was 
entirely  in  the  male  population  (310),  there  having  been  a  small 
increase  (33)  in  the  number  of  females,  llie  number  of  families 
in  1861  was  3779.  Tlie  number  of  inliabited  houses  was  2322  ; 
uninhabited  82 ;  building  26.  Buteshire  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  678.  The  i-ental  valuation, 
exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Rothesay,  was  42,183/. 

Buteshire  comprises  the  isles  of  Arran  (with  its  dependencies 
Holy  Isle  or  LMulash,  and  Pladda),  the  Cumbraes,  and  Inch- 
mamock.  A  fair  portion  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  but 
the  county  is  pastoral  rather  than  a*nicultural,  and  agriculture 
is  not  in  a  very  advanced  state.  Oats  are  the  grain  chiefly 
raised.  In  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  islanders  have  met 
with  much  success,  out  more  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of 
sheep  than  cattle.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  20,296  acres, 
or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  coimty,  were 
under  cultivation.  Of  this  quantity,  6284  acres  were  under 
com  crops ;  2666  acres  under  green  crops ;  5188  acres,  clover  and 
grasses  under  rotation,  and  6701  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  Of 
the  acreage  under  com  crops,  4610  acres  were  oats,  259  acres  were 
wheat,  237  here  or  barley,  66  rye,  and  112  beans  and  peas.  Of  the 
acre^e  imder  green  crops,  1032  acres  were  potatoes;  1524  acres 
turnips  and  sweiles ;  16  acres  mangold,  carrots,  and  cabbage,  and  84 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in  the  county 
7765  cattle,  of  which  3828  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
2607  under  two  years  of  age ;  36,636  sheep  (an  increase  of  2320 
from  1866),  of  which  12,773  were  under  one  year  old.  The  pigs 
numbered  only  1137.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  herring  and  cod  fishery.  The  returns  for  the 
Rothesay  district,  December  31,  1866,  showed  a  total  of  292 
boats,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1853  tons;  manned  by  668 
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men  and  boys;  while  1053  other  persons  were  estimated  as 
employed,  as  curers,  coopers,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  fisheiy. 
The  fish  are  sent  by  steamers  to  Liverpool  and  other  southern 
ports.  The  manufactures  are  merely  for  the  supply  of  the  local 
wants. 

Rothesay,  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  the  only  royal  burgh  in  the 
county,  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns 
and  collages,  we  give  the  population  in  1861,  with  any  additional 
particulars,  under  the  islands  to  which  they  belong. 

Arran  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  536].  In  1861  the  island  contained 
1127  inhabited  houses ;  1179  families,  and  5538  persons,  of  whom 
2610  were  males,  and  2928  females.  It  is  divided  into  tiie 
parishes  of  Kilbride  and  Kibnorey,  and  the  two  small  islands, 
Holy  Isle  and  Pladda,  are  reckoned  as  belonging,  the  former  to 
Kilbride,  the  latter  to  Kilmorey  parish.  KiSride  had  2401 
inhabitants.  The  little  village  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  Lamlash 
Harbour.  The  church  was  built  in  1774,  but  there  are  the  ruins 
of  an  older  church.  Kilmorey  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island ;  the  population  was  3137.  Arran  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Hanmton,  is  seated  on  a  rock  rising  grandly  from  the 
north  side  of  the  bav.  Brodick,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  fishins  station  with  a  good 
inn,  where  the  justices  of  the  peace  hola  their  monthly  small 
debts  court.  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  depend  greatly  on  the 
fishery.  Some,  cultivate  small  plots  of  land  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  island ;  others  are  occupied  with  cattle  and  sheep. 
Arran  is  noted  for  its  whisky.  Steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
nly  regularly  to  and  from  Glasgow.  Holy  Isle,  which  lies  off 
Lamlash  harbour,  whence  it  is  often  called  Lamlash  Isle,  had 
one  house  in  1861,  and  one  lonely  dweller  in  it.  PhaMa,  a 
much  smaller  island,  lyin^  off  the  south  of  Arran,  had  2  houses 
and  11  inhabitants — 4  males  and  7  females. 

Bute  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  204 J.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1861  was  9306,  of  whohi  3843  were  males,  5463  females,  a 
decrease  of  1355  since  1851.    In  it  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in  the 


county,  Rothesay,  in  which  were  7096  of  the  inhabitants.  Bute 
is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  for  sea-bathing  by  the 
merchants  and  opulent  families  of  the  mainland,  who  generally 
fix  their  residence  in  or  near  Rotiiesay.  Rothesay  is  also  the 
principal  statical  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Buteshire,  and,  as  the 
county  town,  the  centre  of  commercial  and  social  activity. 
Kanutiburgh,  a  fishing  villagje,  2  miles  N.  of  Rothesay,  ia  also  m 
some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  station.  In  1861  it  bad  504 
inhabitants. 

Oreat  Gumhrae  Island,  lies  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  between  Bute 
and  Ayrshire  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  6561.  The  island  is  about  2 
miles  wide  and  3}  miles  long,  and  had  1222  inhabitants  in  1861, 
of  whom  695  were  females  and  527  males.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  204.  It  forms  a  parish,  to  which  Little 
Cumbrae  is  attached.  Millport:  is  a  tnriving  village  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  4  miles  from  Largs,  m  Ayrshire.  In 
1861  it  had  1104  inhabitants,  of  whom  644  were  females.  The 
men  are  chiefly  fishermen,  owners  or  shareholders  of  their  boats, 
and  weavers  in  the  intervals  of  the  fishing  seasons.  Some  wheat 
is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Millport  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  The  Established  Church,  the  Free 
Chureh,  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Baptists,  have  each  a 
place  of  worship  ;  and  there  are  several  schools.  Millport  has  a 
good  harbour  and  pier,  and  maintains  regular  commumcation  by 
steamers  with  Ayr  and  Glasgow.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island 
is  a  lighthouse.  The  Earl  of  Glasgow  is  owner  of  two-thiids  of 
the  island,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Little  Cumbrae  Island,  lies  south  of  the  greater  Cumbrae,  and 
is  about  1  mile  long  and  ^  a  mile  wide.  In  1861  it  contained  3 
inhabited  houses  and  20  inhabitants,  of  whom  13  were  females. 
The  island  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun. 

Inchmamock,  lies  on  the  west  of  Bute,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  and  is  about  2  nules  long  and  i  a  mile  wide.  In 
1861  it  contained  three  houses,  all  occupied,  and  27  inhabitants, 
of  whom  14  were  males.    It  ia  in  North  Bute  pari^ 
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CADIZ  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  210].  In  1861  the  population  was 
71,521,  and  the  death-rate  about  35  per  1000  per  annum.  It  is 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  liable  to  sudden  alterations  of  tem- 
perature. During  the  winter,  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  land,  or  from  the  N.  and  E.,  while  during^'  the  summer 
months  south-westerly  and  westerly  winds  prevail.  There  are, 
on  the  average,  99  wet  days  in  the  year,  durmg  which  22  inches 
of  rain  fall;  but  as  compared  with  England,  there  are  fewer 
rainy  days  in  places  having  about  the  same  amoimt  of  annual 
rainfal]. 

The  new  cathedral  is  still  scarcely  finished.  It  is  a  plain 
structure  on  the  exterior,  but  is  profusely  ornamented  in  the 
interior  with  marbles  from  Genoa,  and  jaspers  from  Arcos  and 
Manilva.  It  has  a  length  of  305  feet,  a  width  of  216  feet,  and 
a  height  under  the  cupola  of  189  feet.  Up  to  within  a  recent 
time,  the  whole  cost  had  been  nearly  300,0002.  In  1865,  a  high 
altar  of  white  marble  was  being  constructed,  the  cost  of  which 
was  estimated  at  70002.  The  iyillerio  del  coro,  by  Pedro  Duque 
Comejo,  formerly  in  the  Seville  picture  gallery,  is  now  placed 
in  this  church. 

The  trade  of  Cadiz  is  asain  reviving,  owing  partly  to  the 
recent  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  Spam,  and  partly  to 
the  establishment  of  some  new  lines  of  steamers.  In  1862, 
5093  vessels  entered  the  port,  having  a  tonnage  of  592,557  tons, 
and  carrying  34,569  passengers.  Of  the  total  251  were  British, 
and  202  were  French  ships.  In  1856  there  entered  356  English 
ships,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  66,297  tons,  and  187  cleared 
out,  with  934,630/.  worth  of  cargo.  Sherries  and  salt  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export ;  of  the  former,  54,616  butts,  and  oi  the 
latter,  93,168  tons  were  sent  away.  In  1862,  4,062,828  fanegas 
were  exported.    A  fanega  is  equal  to  1*55  bushels. 

CAEN  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  212]  in  1861  had  increased  its  popu- 
lation to  43,740,  but  there  is  little  alteration  in  the  town.  The 
conventual  buildings  adjoining  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Etienne, 
have  been  converted  into  a  Lyc6e  Imp^riale ;  the  normal  school 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  Norman  palace ;  the  conventual 
builoings  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbaye — the  present  church 
— of  Sainte-Trinit^,  are  now  used  as  an  hospital  ,*  the  castle  i& 
now  a  barrack ;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Geone,  and  the  hall  of 
the  Norman  Exchequer,  have  become  warehouses.  The  quays 
bordering  the  Ome  and  the  Odon  afford  a  pleasing  promenade 


to  the  inhabitants,  as  do  likewise  the  planted  avenues  of  the 
Grand  and  Petit  Cours,  and  the  Cours  Miontalivet  and  CaffareUi. 
The  Hdtel  de  Ville  has  a  handsome  Grecian  portico ;  and  contains 
the  public  library  of  60,000  volumes,  with  pictures  by  Perugino, 
Rubens,  and  others.  In  the  Natural  History  Museum,  at  the 
University,  is  a  good  collection  of  the  fossils  of  Normandy, 
including  specimens  of  Ichthyosauri,  Plesiosauri,  and  a  perfect 
crocodile.  Schools  of  medicine  and  of  hydrography  have  been 
established ;  and  there  are  an  English  church  and  a  French  Pro- 
testant chureh,  both  modem. 

The  canal,  12  feet  deep,  connecting  its  port  with  the  sea, 
has  been  competed;  ana  the  railroad  connecting  it  with 
the  Paris  and  Itouen  line  has  been  open  for  traf&c,  as  have 
those  to  CherbouTff  and  Tours;  the  railroad  to  Flors,  giving 
communication  witn  Granville,  was  completed  in  1867.  The 
canal  entera  the  sea  at  Oyestreham,  where  there  are  locks 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  about  20  feet  on  the  floors,  and  a 
breadth  of  near  50  feet  at  the  entrances.  The  space  between 
the  upper  and  lower  locks  has  been  utilised  as  a  floating  dock, 
bordered^  with  quay  walls.  Sailing-vessels  of  from  400  to  500 
tons,  and  steam- vessels  of  220-horse  power  can  lie  here  conve- 
niently. The  Ome  river  has  been  deoicated  to  the  use  of  small 
steam-boats  and  coasting  vessels,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed 
in  keeping  it  clear  of  sand-banks,  to  the  growth  of  wliich  it  was 
subject  if  two  or  three  dry  summera  succeeded  each  other.  The 
commerce  is  considerable.  The  exports  consist  of  cattle,  grain, 
wine,  oil,  fish,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  cyder  and  brandy.  There  are 
some  shipbuilding,  brewing  and  dyeing  works,  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  and  the  only  manufacture  of  any  consequence  is  the 
making  of  black  lace,  which  employs  about  2000  females. 

Caen  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Clement  Marot,  and  of 
Auber,  the  present  celebrated  composer  of  operas ;  it  was  like- 
wise the  residence  for  some  time  of  Beau  Brummel,  who  enjoyed 
some  celebrity  in  London  duriilg  the  Regency,  and  who  died 
here  a  lunatic,  in  the  very  excellent  hospital  of  the  Good 
Saviour. 

CAERMARTHEN,  CAERMARTHENSHIRE.  [Carmar- 
then, Carmarthenshire,  E.  C.  S.J 

CAERNARVON,  CAERNARVONSHIRE.  [Carnarvon, 
Carnarvonshire,  E.  C.  SJ 

CAIRO,  or  KAHIRA  [K  C.  vol  iii.  col.  852],  has  changed  bu 
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little  in  its  general  appearance,  but  it  has  grown  older  and  larger. 
The  population  is  now  estimated  at  350,(XX).  It  is  divided  into 
quarters  separated  from  each  other,  and  closed  hj  gates  at  night ; 
each  has  a  porter  who  will  admit  persons  on  business,  but  they  must 
carrv  a  light.  The  Copt  quarter  opens  upon  the  Uzbekeeh ;  some  of 
the  houses  are  good  ;  the  new  church,  completed  in  1867,  is  a  fine, 
large,  lofty  bimding,  of  good  proportions :  there  is  also  a  new 
church  of  the  Greek  Roman  Catholics ;  the  building  is  handsome, 
the  interior  adorned  with  pictures,  but  no  images  ;  in  the 
ceremonies  the  Greek  custom  is  adhered  to.  The  Jews'  quarter 
is  a  collection  of  narrow  dirty  streets  and  lanes.  The  Frank 
quarter  has  been  growing ;  a  number  of  additional  streets  have 
been  added,  lined  with  good  houses  and  well  furnished  shops. 
The  mosc^ues,  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city,  are  becoming  dirty 
and  dilapidated,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  as  for  instance, 
that  in  the  citadel,  though  it  is  not  the  handsomest  by  far  of  the 
many  that  Cairo  possesses.  The  citadel  itself  is  an  imposing 
builoing  from  its  size,  and  from  it  one  of  the  best  views  of  the 
town  is  to  be  obtained.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Pacha 
are  also  deserving  of  notice.  The  tombs  of  Achmet  and  Ibrahim 
Pacha  are  just  outside  the  town,  and,  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Hoskins 
(A  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Epypt,  1863),  "  that  of  Achmet 
Pacha  is  rich  and  beautiful ;  but  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  is 
splendid,  and  in  excellent  taste.  It  presents  but  two  colours,  a 
•purple  ground,  covered  with  the  richest  arabesque  designs  and 
inscriptions  carved  in  marble  and  gilt.  It  was  executed  by 
Arabs  and  Greeks  in  Cairo,  and  is  certainljyr  the  finest  specimen 
I  have  seen  of  modem  oriental  art.  It  umtes  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  design  with  the  most  admirable  decoration."  He  also 
states  that  the  tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  town,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  though 
generally  neglected  by  travellers  as  well  as  by  the  government 
Of  one,  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Ahd  Bey,  he  says  it  has  "  a 
beautiful  minaret,  and  exquisite  worknumship  inside.  The 
tesselated  marble  pavements,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  roof,  the 
pulpit,  the  fra^ents  of  glass  wmdows,  the  fine  horse-shoe  aich, 
and  the  profusion  of  tasteful  ornaments  both  in  the  mosque  ana 
tomb,  are  well  worthy  of  observation.  Last,  not  least,  its  clean- 
liness and  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo 
is  remarkable." 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  13,  1863,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Hamsari  quarter,  the  one  chiefly  occupied  by  the  European, 
American,  and  Jewish  merchants.  It  was  utterly  destroyed, 
with  almost  all  its  valuable  merchandise.  Ismail  Pacha  acted 
generously  on  the  occasion,  and  gave  30,000^.  to  alleviate  the 
losses  of  the  sufferers.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  accident 
to  rebuild  the  streets  and  bazaars  with  somewhat  more  regularity 
and  more  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhaoitants. 
Another  improvement  has  been  that  of  converting  the  Uzbekeeh, 
a  very  large  plain,  formerly  a  lake  during  the  inundations,  into 
a  handsome  square,  planted  with  trees  afifording  shade,  beneath 
which  are  many  re£resliment-*rooms.  It  affords  a  most  agreeable 
promenade,  and  is  much  frequented.  Around  it  are  some  of 
the  best  modem  buildings  of  Cairo,  among  them  the  palace  of 
the  Pacha's  sister,  Shephera's  Hotel,  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  &c.,  while 
the  picturesque  old  houses  add  much  to  the  general  e^ect. 

CAITHNESS,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  227].  As  estimated 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Caithness  ia 
455,708  acres,  or  712  square  miles,  nearly  94  square  miles  above 
the  previous  computation.  The  population  in  1861  was  41,111, 
of  whom  19,352  were  males,  and  21,759  females,  an  increase  of 
2402  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  8952.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  7457  ;  iminliabited,  92 ;  build- 
ing, 126.  The  number  of  children,  from  5  to  15  years  of  age, 
attending  school,  was  6122  ;  scholars  of  all  ages,  6841.  Caini- 
ness  sends  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
number  of  county  electors  registered  in  1867  was  498.  The 
rental  valuation  was  103,8412.  Wick  is  the  only  parliamentary 
burgh  in  the  county,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  Wick  district 
of  burghs,  which  together  return  one  member  to  parliament. 
Wick  hiEid  152  electors  on  the  parliamentary  re^[ister  m  1866-7. 

Caithness  is  on  the  whole  an  agricidtural  rather  than  a  grazing 
countv,  though  grazing  and  sheep-fiirming  are  extending.  Con- 
sideraole  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  modes  of  culture, 
in  drainage  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  in  the  kinds 
of  implements  employed ;  yet  Caithness  feuining  is  not  on  a 
level  with  that  of  several  of  the  Scottish  counties.  Oats  form 
the  chief  grain  crop,  scarce  any  wheat  is  grown,  and  not  very 
much  bere.  The  soil  is  very  genendly  a  strong  clay,  resting  on 
slate.  Turnips  are  the  principal  green  crop,  and  they  are  grown 
widely  and  successfully.    Clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  are 


much  cultivated.  On  the  25th  of  Jime,  1867,  there  were  in  the 
county  104,291  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  33,473  acres 
were  imder  com  crops ;  15,308  acres  were  under  green  crops ; 
27,570  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  imder  rotation ;  and 
26,766  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  imder  com 
crops,  31,572  acres  were  oats  ;  1615  acres  bere ;  210  acres  rye  ; 
only  43  acres  wheat,  and  33  acres  peas  and  beans.  Of  the 
acreage  imder  green  crops,  12,503  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes; 
2303  acres  potatoes ;  61  acres  cabbage  ;  and  441  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c.  Cattle,  mostly  the  black  Highland  breeds,  and 
sheep,  principally  Cheviots  and  Leicesters,  are  raised  extensively 
for  tne  southern  markets.  Cheese  and  butter  are  made  to  some 
extent.  On  June  25,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  20,114 
cattle,  of  which  7573  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  8900 
under  two  years  of  age ;  95,205  sheep,  of  which  30,006  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  pigs,  3036. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  properly  so  called.  Weaving  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Coal  is  not  found  in  the  county,  and 
peat  is  the  common  fuel.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry.  About 
1400  boats,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  nearly  15,000  tons,  and 
manned  by  upwanis  of  5500  men  and  boys,  were  returned  as 
belonging  to  Caithness  in  December  1866.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  boats  and  nets  was  about  132,OOOZ. ;  the  number  of  other 
persons  thim  fishermen  directly  employed  in  connection  witli 
the  fishery  was  about  5000.  In  the  season  of  1867  somewhat 
over  100,000  cians,  of  700  herring  each,  were  taken  by  the 
Caithness  boats.  The  fishing-stations  are  Wick  and  Lybster. 
Tlie  exports  of  the  county  are  herrings,  cod  and  salmon,  cattle, 
sheep  and  wool,  oats,  freestone  for  buUding,  and  limestone  for 
paving. 

Tovma  and  Villages.  Wick,  the  only  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  in  Caithness,  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The 
only  other  town  is  Thurso,  an  old  burgh  of  barony. 

Thurso  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town  ;  pop.  3426  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  518  since  1851.  The  bay  afibnts  good  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  150  tons  burden.  The  town  is  well  built,  clean, 
and  improving.  Besides  the  two  churches  of  the  establishment, 
a  handsome  Free  church  has  been  erected,  and  a  neat  chapel  for 
the  Original  Seceders.  There  are  also  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Congregation^lists  and  Baptists,  and  several  schools.  A  monu- 
ment &R  been  erected  to  Sir  George  Sinclair  in  the  square 
opposite  to  the  Established  church.  There  are  tanneries  and  a 
rope-yard,  also  three  branch  banks,  in  the  town.  Grain,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  Caithness  paving-stones  are  exported.  The  roadstead 
affoms  shelter  for  large  vessels.  A  pier  has  been  built  at 
Scrabster,  where  a  steamer  calls  weekly  for  Glasgow. 

Broadhaveny  one  mile  N.  of  Wick,  and  Staaigoe,  about  one 
mile  farther  north,  are  dependencies  of  Wick ;  tne  populations 
are  not  returned  separately.    Keiss  and  Sarclett  are  two  other 
small  fishing  vilh^jes,  with  harbours,  and  of  whose  populations 
no  separate  return  is  made.     Ckutletown,  on  Dunnet  Bay,  5  miles 
E.  of  Thurso  ;  pop.  754,  has  a  harbour  used  for  the  export  of 
paving-stone,  whicn  is  obtained  in  laige  slabs  from  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Louisburg,  pop   1230,  and  PtiUeney-toumf 
pop.  4412,  are  suburbs  of  Wick,  but  not  included  witmn  the 
parliamentary  boundaries.    Louisburg  is  re^arly  and  neatly 
Duilt,  and  contains,  among  other  good  buildings,  a  public  hall. 
Lybster  J  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Latheron,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Wick,  pop.  745  in  1861,  is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  two 
fishery  districts  of  Caithness.    The  vulage  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  40  years,  and  is  steadily  increasing.    The  streets  are  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  lined  with  substantial  houses.     The  harbour 
is  convenient,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  harbour  of  refuge 
by  the  Government.    There  are  an  Established  and  a  Free 
church  and  good  schools.     On  a  neighbouring  height  are  the 
rains  of  an  old  church.    A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  Nov.  12,  and 
a  fair  for  hiring  men  for  the  fishing  season  on  July  20.     In  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1866,  there  belonged  to  the  Lybster  district 
344  fishing-boats,  of  3848  tons  aggr^te  burden.    They  were 
manned  by  1590  men  and  boys,  and  936  other  persons  were 
employed  as  fish-curers,  coopers,  and  in  other  ways  connected 
witn  the  fishery,    llie  value  of  the  boats  was  11,0422. ;  of  the 
nets,  20,532/. ;  of  the  lines,  3452.     The  quantity  of  hernnffs 
cured  on  shore  at  Lybster  in  1866  was  15,806  banels,  of  whicn 
14,859  bfurels  were  exported  to  the  continent, — 12,713  barrels  to 
Prussia,  the  remainder  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. 
CALCUTTA.    [Hindustan,  E.  C.  S.l 
CALIFORNIA  TE.  C.  voL  iL  col.  245],  one  of  the  thirty-three 
states  constituting  the  republic  of  the  United  States.    Of  nearly 
all  the  states  the  newer  information  rather  relates  to  them  as 
members  of  the  confederation  than  as  individual  States,  and  they 
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will,  therefore,  be  treated  of  under  the  heading  of  United 
States  ;  but  Califomia,  placed  at  so  great  a  distuice  from  the 
seat  of  government,  under  euch  pecidiar  circumstances  affecting 
its  industrial  pursuits,  and  so  different  in  its  growth,  appears  to 
require  a  distinct  treatment.  The  physical  geography  remains 
the  same,  but  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  379,994, 
and  it  returns  thrce  members  to  Congress.  The  area  has  been 
altered  by  temsferring  a  part  of  it  to  the  territory  of  Arizona  and 
to  Nevada,  which  now  bound  it  on  the  east  from  lat  32°  to  42°  K., 
and  from  114°  to  120°  AY. ;  Mexico  and  Lower  Califomia  bound 
it  on  the  south.  The  area  is  about  188,982  square  miles.  The 
products  continue  much  the  same,  but  there  has  been  added 
the  discovery  of  borax,  which  has  become  a  considersible  article 
of  commerce.  It  was  first  made  known  in  1856,  as  existing  in 
what  is  now  called  Borax  Lake,  about  36  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
and  65  north-west  of  Suisun  Bay.  In  1864  the  Califomian 
Borax  Comnany  obtained  possession  of  the  lake^  and  have  worked 
it  successfully.  The  deposit  in  which  it  is  found  forms  a  layer 
immediately  under  the  water,  varying  in  thickness,  which  in 
some  places  reaches  18  inches.  Dining  the  dry  season  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  tons  liave  been  extracted  daily,  and  in  1866 
there  were  240  tons  prepared  for  salo.  An  addition  also  to 
the  botany  has  been  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  immense 
Wellington  pines  {Sequoia  gigarUea),  They  were  at  first  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  one  or  two  groves  at  Mariposa  and  Frezno,  but 
have  since  been  found  in  detached  groups  in  several  parts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  best  specimens  measure  250  to  300  feet  in 
height,  and  from  82  to  87  feet  in  circumi'erence.  In  1859  the 
computed  value  of  imports  was  11,163,558  dollars,  of  exports 
15,919,188  dollars,  together  about  5,600,000/.  sterling.  The 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  given  as  22,161,872  dollars 
in  the  census  of  1860,  had  increased  to  207,874,613  in  1860.  The 
gold  biQlion  and  specie  arriving  in  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States,  the  bullion  being  almost  entirely  from  Califomia,  amounted 
in  1864  to  7,479,7902.  Railways  have  been  projected,  one  to  the 
new  state  of  Oregon,  but  only  70  miles  were  opened  for  traffic  in 
1860 ;  namely  the  lines  known  as  the  Califomian  Central,  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  Las  Mariposas.  Telegraphic  wires  have 
been  laid  to  Oregon,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  connect  them 
by  a  submarine  caole  with  Victoria  in  Vancouver  Island. 

The  supply  of  gold  from  Califomia  continues  to  be  lai^e ;  but 
its  extraction  has  greatly  changed  in  character.  Little  is  now 
procured  by  individuals  at  the  "placer,"  or  "washing  dirt;" 
out  lu^e  capitalists  have  utilised  hydraulic  power,  by  turning 
even  rivers,  by  means  of  aqueducts,  against  the  auxiferous  driit 
underlying  the  lava,  which  frequently  caps  the  hills;  while 
others  have  constructed  powerful  and  expensive  machinery  for 
crushing  the  quartz  in  large  stamping-mills,  in  which  each 
stamper  (and  some  have  40,  and  few  less  than  5)  will  crush  a 
ton  of  rock  per  day,  each  ton  averaging  a  quantity  of  gold  to 
the  value  of  about  102.  But  gold  is  not  the  only  valuable 
mineral  produced  in  Califomia.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  large  supply  of  borax,  and  a  writer,  in  1863,  in  the 
San  Francisco  Mercantile  Gazette,  says  "we  possess  silver  in 
all  its  varieties,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six  recognised  by 
metallurgists;  copper,  virgin,  and  with  its  usud  associates; 
iron,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
platinum,  witii  many  others  of  minor  importance,  all  here  in 
such  abimdance  as  render  them  marked  leatures  in  the  mine- 
ralogy of  the  coimtry,  and  warrant  the  belief  that  they  will 
very  soon  be  extracted  on  a  scale  ample  to  meet  every  home 
demand,  with  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Besides  these 
metals,  a  great  variety  of  useful  minerals  abound  in  flJl  parts 
of  the  state,  chief  among  which  are  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  nitre, 
alum,  borax,  asphaltum,  chalk  (?),  soda,  Hiagnesia,  and  gypsum, 
with  limestone  and  dififerent  kinds  of  marble  and  other  budding 
stone  in  endless  variety." 

This  vey  favourable  account  must  be  received  with  much 
caution.  With  the  exception  of  the  chalk,  we  believe  ail  ^e 
substances  mentioned  are  tiiere  in  some  shape  or  other;  but 
most  of  the  metallic  minerals  are  ores  thinly  dispersed  through 
the  rocks  containing  them,  or  in  localities  of  difficult  access. 
At  present,  the  profitable  workings  are  mainly  those  of  gold ; 
the  cinnabar  mmes  of  New  Alinaden ;  the  borax,  previously 
mentioned,  and  asphaltum.  Of  this  last  Mr.  J.  D.  Wliitnev, 
the  state  geologist,  in  his  Geologieal  Survey  of  Oalifomia,  pub- 
lished by  authority  in  1865,  says  the  deposits  "  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  have  been  utilised  to  a  considerable  extent  for  some 
rears  past  for  local  consumption,  the  material  being  much  used 
for  covering  the  roofis  of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposits. 
The  asphaltum  has  also  been  shipped  to  San  f^ncisco,  and  used 


for  roofs  and  pavements,  and  the  business  has  been  profitable 
in  a  small  way.^  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  asphaltum 
is  useless  as  a  lubricating  oil  or  for  illuminating  pmposes.  Of 
the  New  Almaden  mines,  Mr.  Whitney  says,  "  The  present 
capacitv  of  the  reduction  works  is  equal  to  a  pi*oduction  of 
6000  flasks  monthly,  or  2^  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.'* 
Mr.  Whitney  confirms  the  opinion  that  generally  the  working 
of  the  other  ores — except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  cases,  copper,  woula 
be  at  present  unprofitable. 

The  town  of  Silver  Mountain  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
peak  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  east  fork  of  the 
Carson.  The  mountain  itself  rises  to  a  height  of  10,934  feet. 
In  1863  it  became  Uie  field  for  a  display  of  excitement,  on 
account  of  reports  of  its  richness  in  silver ;  mining  camps  were 
formed,  n^w  roads  were  laid  out,  large  quantities  of  specimens 
were  collected,  assayed,  and  found  of  little  or  no  value.  '*  The 
leads,  as  they  were  called,"  says  Mr.  Whitney,  "were  in  the 
form  of  very  irregular  masses  of  quartz,  sometimes  of  great 
size,  but  never  distinctly  defined,  so  far  as  we  could  observe. 
The  metalliferous  portions  of  these  lodes  consisted  of  very  fine 
particles  of  pyrites,  with  occasionally  some  galena,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  sulphuret  of  silver,  as  was  supposed,  although  the 
quantity  of  this  latter  was  always  too  small  to  constitute  a 
workable  ore." 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Siena,  is  the  town  of  Copper- 
opolis,  the  head-quarters  of  the  mining  district  of  Calaveras 
county.  "The  deposits  of  copper  ore  in  tlus  district,"  says 
Mr.  Whitney,  "  like  nearly  all  the  others  in  Califomia,  do  not 
appear  to  be  included  in  regular  fissure  veins,  but  rather  to  form 
inuependent  masses,  lying  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  strike  of  the 
inclosing  rocks,  and  dipping  with  them.  The  metalliferous 
portion  is  not  usually  separated  from  the  wall-rock  bv  two 
regular  selvages,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any  considerable 
amount  of  veinstone  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  formation  in  wliich  it  is  ejiclosed.  But, 
if  not  exhibiting  all  the  characters  of  true  veins,  these  metal- 
liferous deposits  are  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions  and  of 
remarkable  purity."  In  1864,  from  this  district  14,315  tons  of 
ore  were  exported,  valued  at  upwards  of  200,000^. 

"  Some  localities,"  observes  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the 
state  geologist,  in  his  Geological  Survey  of  Califomia,  1865, 
"of  nch  copper  ores  have  been  discovered  about  Genesee 
Valley,  and  veiy  fine  specimens  of  vitreous  copper,  containing 
200  dollars  of  silver  to  the  ton,  were  obtained  &om  a  mine  in 
that  neighbourhoodi  the  exact  position  of  which  we  are  unable 
to  give.  Our  party  visited  two  localities  where  mining  was 
going  on.  One  was  the  Cosmopolitan  Mine,  three-fourths  of  a 
niile  from  Gifibrd's  Banch.  The  vein  at  this  place  lies  between 
the  limestone  and  the  granite,  having  a  direction  of  about  N.  25° 
W.  The  width  of  the  lode,  as  exposed  in  a  shaft  a  few  feet  deep, 
was  about  12  feet  The  ore  is  a  nuxtiu-e  of  copper  pyrites  and 
iron  pyrites." 

The  chief  towns  have  increased  marvellously  in  population 
and  improved  in  appearance.  Scui  Francisco,  by  tne  census 
of  I860,  had  56,802  inhabitants ;  it  had  in  1865  an  estimated 
population  of  120,000  souls,  of  whom  not  more  than  a  tenth  are 
Americans,  the  rest  l^eing  a  composition  of  all  nations  on  earth, 
from  negroes  and  Cliinese  to  Frenchmen  and  Russians.  Most 
of  these  nations  have  newspapers  published  in  their  own  lan- 
guages. The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  hiUs ;  the  streets  are 
laid  out  in  American  fashion  in  right  angles,  forming  blocks  of 
buildings  with  a  notable  variety  of  architecture,  reader  made 
iron  houses  neighbouring  lofty  mansions,  but  the  majonty  con- 
sisting of  wooden  huts.  The  notels  are  mostly  large,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  up ;  the  churches  or  chapels  are  numerous,  their 
architecture  generally  tasteful,  and,  on  the  whole,  substantiaL 
A  Buddhist  temple  has  also  been  built  here  by  the  Chinese,  of 
whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  from  40,000  to  50,000  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  temple  Mr.  Macfie  (Vaticouvei^e  Island  and  Briiish 
Columbia,  1865)  thus  describes : — "  A  hall  60  feet  by  40,  embla- 
zoned with  devices,  consisting  of  pictorial  representations  and 
brief  quotations  from  their  sacred  ^books,  clone  in  gilt^  and 
appropriate  to  the  frame  of  mind  sought  to  be  excited  in  such 
a  place.  At  the  end  of  the  room  fronting  the  entrance  was  an 
altar,  elaborately  decorated.  In  the  centre  of  the  semicircular 
niche,  stood  a  huge  idol  of  a  grotesque  form,  calculated  to 
inspire  the  spectator  with  terror  and  disgust  The  face  of  this 
monster  faintly  resembled  that  of  a  human  being ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  his  bodv  and  the  disposition  of  his  numerous  and 
contorted  limbs  ba&e  description.  On  one  side  of  him  were 
suspended  a  great  1^11  and  drum,  which  apparatus,  it  was 
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explained,  was  intended  to  wake  the  god  on  the  approach  of 
hifi  wotshitopers."  It  is  a  brick  biiilmng  of  several  storeys, 
covering  a  lai^e  plot  of  ground.  A  laige  government  building 
contains  the  post  office,  custom  house,  &c.  There  is  a  broad- 
way  ;  some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  chiefly  occupied  with 
shops,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  all  the  luxuries  of  London  or 
Pans,  with  one  broad  street  facing  the  sea,  occupied  by  the 
warehouses  of  the  merchants.  In  the  suburbs,  many  of  the 
wealthier  class  have  established  themselves  in  costly  villas  of 
pseudo  Grecian  architecture.  There  are  asylums  and  prisons, 
apparently  not  unneeded,  and  schools  liave  l)een  established  not 
only  in  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
overland  commimication  with  the  united  States  twice  a  week, 
and  by  steam-boats  from  Panama  twice  a  month ;  it  has  tele- 
graphs and  local  railways.  Though  somewhat  more  orderly 
than  it  was,  it  is  yet  largely  demoralised  from  the  deficiency  of 
the  female  population,  and  the  general  addiction  to  gambling, 
for  which  every  facility  is  afforded.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  desire  for  order  and  mutual  assistance  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  volunteer  fire-companies,  as  from  the  number  of 
wooden  buildings  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  fire, 
and  has  been  tmce  nearly  destroyed — ^in  1850  and  1851.  On  an 
alarm  being  given,  the  members  turn  out  to  their  respective 
places  of  assembling,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  engines, 
rully  manned  and  equipped,  are  on  the  spot  to  extinguish  the  fire  if 
possible,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its  extension.  In  1862,  however, 
the  city  suffered  nearly  as  much  from  flood  as  it  formerly  had  done 
from  fire.  But  San  Francisco  suffers  from  moral  as  well  as 
physical  evils.  A  newspaper  of  the  town  complains  that  "  San 
Francisco  is  overrun  with  speculators  and  swmdlers,  who  are 
always  on  the  look-out  to  see  what  property  and  franchises 
belonging  to  the  city  or  the  state  they  may  freeie  to  and  hold. 
They  seize  upon  the  public  water  fronts,  collecting  either  directly 
or  indirectly  extortionate  tolls,  without  regard  to  law,  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  law.  They  have  got  the  monopoly  of  our  best 
streets  for  railroads,  and  Dol^y  extort  unlawful  fare  from  power- 
less women  and  children.  They  have  placed  toll-gates  across 
every  street  leading  out  of  the  city.  They  own  our  ferries,  our 
steam-boats,  our  cas  stock,  and  our  water ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
legislation  are  enaoled  to  make  their  miUions— in  many  instances 
more  than  20  per  cent,  per  month  on  the  actual  money  invested. 
The  same  class  of  men  have,  to  a  great  extent,  got  the  inside 
track  all  over  the  state.  They  have  established  a  bridge,  a  ferry, 
or  a  boom,  at  the  crossing  of  every  mountain  stream,  or  at  every 
available  landing.  Toll-roads  are  the  established  system,  and 
toll-receivers  (monox>olists)  are  becoming  millionaires  in  every 
coTmty^  while  the  people  toil  to  get  means  to  pay  tolL  You 
cannot  get  into  the  state  without  paying  exorbitant  tolls,  &a ; 
and  you  cannot  cross  the  mountains  wiUiout  paying  a  rate  of 
toll  that  is  speedily  making  four  or  five  cormorants  the  richest 
men  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

SacrameTUo,  the  seat  of  the  government,  has  a  population  of 
18,000.  It  is  seated  on  a  plam,  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers, 
the  Sacramento  and  the  Ainerican  river,  whence  it  has  more 
than  once  been  inundated,  but  from  which  it  has  now  in 
some  measure  been  secured  by  broad  dykes  and  embankments, 
confining  both  rivers  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  streets 
are  wide,  at  right  angles,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
though  brick  and  stone  are  gradually  taking  its  place.  The 
capitol^  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  a  large  building,  and 
many  of  the  hotels  are  substantial  erections  of  great  size.  The 
suburbs  are  covered  with  small  cottages,  surrounded  Irjr  well- 
cultivated  saidens,  in  which  are  windmills  for  the  raising  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  flooded  during  the  wet  season,  is  then  frequented 
by  quantities  of  wild  fowl,  and  agues  and  levers  are  prevalent 

Slowly  but  surely  there  is  a  transference  of  the  labour  of 
cold-digging  to  agncultural  employment  California,  indeed, 
has  become  a  considerable  grain-exporting  state.  In  1861  there 
were  exported  2,379,617  bushels  of  wheat  and  186,455  barrels 
of  flour  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  me  towns  is  all  allocated,  and  much  of  it  cul- 
tivated. The  Chinese,  at  a  village  near  Placerville,  have  suo- 
eessfuUy  formed  large  market-gardens,  and  Somona,  not  far  from 
it,  has  become  the  centre  of  a  vine-growing  district,  the  grapes 
from  which  are  manu£aotured  into  wines,  of  which  a  consiaer- 
able  quantity,  under  the  name  of  French  champagne,  is  annually 
exported  to  China. 

CALNE,  Wiltshiie,  a  munioipal  and  pajrliamentaiy  boirough 
and  market  town  [£.  0.  vol.  ii.  coL  $6%\  In  1863,  a  branch  line 
was  opened  to  Calne  six  miles  frum  the  Chippenham  station  of  the 


Great  Western  Railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Cahie  was  2494  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  50  since  1851. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  5179^  a 
decrease  of  16  since  1851.  Having  less  than  10,000  inha- 
bitants in  1861,  Calne  will,  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  return 
only  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  eSter  the  1st  of 
January,  1869,  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  1105.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  174,  of  whom  7  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  explanation 
of  this  small  number  is  that  "  There  are  comparatively  but  few 
houses  in  the  borough  the  rents  of  which  are  at  or  near  lOZ.  per 
annum.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  mechanics,  artizans,  &c., 
whose  average  wages  are  from  15«.  to  20s,  per  week,  are  living 
in  houses  at  a  rental  below  6/.  per  annum,  and  in  some  cases 
below  6/."  The  number  of  male  occupiera  of  houses  in  1866 
was  910 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  426,  of 
whom  261  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
was  25,219^ ;  the  rateable  value  22,585/.  &lne  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  28,610  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  8885.  For  sanitary  purposes  Calne 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members. 

The  town  consists  of  a  lone  main  street,  with  smaller  streets 
branching  from  it ;  is  partialLy  naved ;  lighted  wiUi  gas ;  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  tne  whole  nas  a  clean  and  neat 
appearance.  Its  trade  is  dependent  on  the  rich  agricultural 
district  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Wheat  and  beans  are  grown 
on  the  heavy  lands,  barley  and  green  crops  on  the  lighter 
soils  in  the  vicinity.  But  of  late  the  culture  of  flax  has  risen 
into  importance ;  a  considerable  area  is  planted  with  it  around 
Calne,  and  there  are  large  flax-miUs  in  the  town.  The  leading 
trade  of  the  place  is,  however,  the  curins  of  bacon,  about 
35,000  pigs  being  killed  annually  in  the  principal  establishment 
There  are  also  woollen,  paper,  and  flour-mills,  and  two  branch 
banks. 

The  parish  church,  St  Mark's,  has  been  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Slater,  and  several  painted  glass  windows 
inserted.  In  1867-8  a  new  Free  church  was  erected,  Firat 
Pointed  in  style,  consisting  of  nave  and  north  aisle,  transept^ 
a^dal  chancel,  and  tower  and  spire.  It  is  built  of  local  stone^ 
with  Box  stone  dressings  and  red  Mansfield  shafts ;  the  architect 
was  Mr.  W.  J.  Stent  The  Middle  School,  founded  by  Mr. 
J.  Bentley  in  1660,  has  been  rebuilt  A  new  s(^ool  for  100 
children  was  erected  in  1864  at  the  ex{>ense  of  Mrs.  Guthrie, 
who  also  provides  the  school  funds,  l^e  same  lady  has  like- 
wise founaed  and  maintains  a  Servants'  Training  Institution  and 
a  Cliildren's  Hospital.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  appro- 
priated a  laige  piece  of  ground  to  be  let  in  allotments  to  the 
poor,  with,  it  is  said,  very  beneficial  results. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  universily  town.  [E.  C. 
voL  ii.  col.  258.J  Cambridge  is  now  a  considerable  railway 
centre.  In  addition  to  their  main  line,  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  have  constructed  a  branch  eastwards  to  New- 
market and  Bury  St  Edmunds ;  another  frxmx  the  Shelford 
Junction  S.E.  to  Haverhill  Junction  and  thence  E.  to  Long 
Melford  and  S.E.  to  Mark's  Tey  for  Colchester ;  and  a  third 
N.W.  and  N.  to  St  Ives  and  Marck  with  a  short  branch  to  the 
Great  Northern  at  Huntingdon,  wnera  also  it  unites  with  the 
Kettering  and  Huntingdon  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
The  Great  Northern  Company  have  a  line  to  Cambridge, 
diverging  from  their  main  line  at  Hitchin  andjoining  the  Great 
Eastern  at  Shelford.  The  London  and  North  Western  Company 
have  a  line  from  Cambridge  running  west  to  Bedford  and 
Bletchley,  where  it  joins  the  main  line.  By  these  various  lines 
Cambridge  is  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  entire 
railway  system  north  of  the  Thames,  and  has  ready  intercourse 
with  every  part  of  the  country.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cambridge* was  26,631  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  1454  since  1851 — attributed  by  the  Registrar^ 
General  partly  to  the  census  having  been  taken  during  Uie 
Easter  yacation,  and  in  some  parishes  to  the  removal  of  houses. 
In  1861  there  were  5388  inhabited  houses  in  the  borough.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  renter  in  1866  was 
1769,  of  whom  499  w«:e  returned  as  belon^mg  to  the  working 
classes ;  but  among  these,  it  is  said,  "  a  eonnderable  numbw  ^ 
voters  described  as  college  servants  are  induded."  At  the  last 
dlecti(»i  1497  elect<«8  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiizs  of 
houses  in  1866  was  3922;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  3764>  of  whom  2191  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gtoss 
estimated  rental  is  133|558^ ;  the  present  rateable  value  114,5001 
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Cambridge  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  14  parishes  which 
fonn  theDorough.  .  , 

In  its  trade  Uie  primary  concern  of  Cambridge  is  to  meet  tne 
requiremento  of  the  university.    Hence  there  have  not  only  to 
be  provided  abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  but  also  the  mani- 
fold articles  of  necessity,  taste,  and  luruiy  demanded  by  a  la^, 
aflBluent,  and  open-lianded  community.    A  great  variety  of  trades, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  skilful  workmen,  are  therefore 
necessarily  collected.    But  Cambridge  has  also  a  good  indepen- 
dent trade.    A  large  business  is  done  in  com ;  there  are  ^^^' 
give  flour-mills,  breweries,  malt-houses  ;  rope  and  twine  yards ; 
iron  and  brass  foundries ;  brick  and  tile  works ;  and  a  large 
carrjring  trade.  Markets  are  held  daily  for  provisions,  but  Satiup- 
day  is  the  principal  day,  when  a  market  for  com  is  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  and  a  cattle,  hay,  and  s^ra"^ 
market  at  the  back  of  St.  Peter's  church.    Several  fairs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  the  once  famous  Stoii^bl}^^  ^^ 
has  greatly  degenerated.  ^'"'N^ 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  much  improv 

by  the  demolition  of  numerous  old  and  wretched  tenements,  and 
the  erection  of  better  houses  on  their  sites.  Several  new  public 
buildings  have  been  erected,  shops,  banks,  offices,  and  notels 
have  been  newly  constmcted  or  rebuilt  of  a  more  ornamental 
character  than  those  they  displaced,  and  the  university  buildings 
and  colleges  have  undergone  a  very  general  process  of  renovation. 
An  ample  supply  of  water  is  secured  from  springs  at  Great 
Shelfora,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  ,*  the  drainage  has  been  improved, 
and  extra-mural  cemeteries  have  been  formed — ^for  churchmen  on 
the  Mill-road,  for  dissenters  in  the  Histon-road.  The  Church 
cemetery  has  in  the  midst  an  elegant  chapel  designed  by  Scott. 
The  market-place  has  been  enlaiged  and  much  improved  in  a|>- 
pearance,  and  in  it  was  erected  in  1866  a  statue,  by  Marochetti, 
of  Mr.  Jonas  WebK  the  noted  Cambridgeshire  sheep-farmer. 

Cambridge  now  has  in  all  about  18  churohes  belonging  to  the 
Churoh  of  ilngland,  3  Baptist  chapds,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Congregationausts,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Reformed  Metho- 
dists, rriends,  and  Roman  CathoHcs.  The  university  churoh, 
St.  Mary  the  Great,  was  completely  restorod  in  1863^  and  the 
interior  decorated  and  fitted  with  oak  stalls  and  seats.  St. 
Clement's,  in  part  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  was  restored  in 
1865.  The  interesting  churoh  of  St.  Edward,  which  had  been 
strangely  maltreated  and  disfigured,  underwent  a  very  searohing 
restoration  in  1859-60,  a  large  ^art  of  the  work,  including  the 
tracery  of  the  east  and  west  windows,  west  poroh,  &c,  being 
entiroly  new.  The  curious  old  churoh  of  St.  Benedict  was 
restored  in  1866,  when  a  singular  tower-aroh  was  laid  open  of 
unquestionable  Saxon  work — one  of  the  very  few  examples  left. 
The  churches  of  St  Mary  the  Less,  St.  Giles,  and  Barnwell,  have 
been  also  moro  or  less  renovated  and  decorated.  A  new  churoh  was 
built  in  1864  on  the  south  side  of  Jesus-lane,  in  the  place  of  the 
well-known  churoh  of  All  Saints,  the  obiect  of  many  visits  as  the 
burial-place  of  Kirke  White,  and  in  which  was  His  monument 
by  Chantroy.  The  new  churoh,  whieh  is  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  F. 
Bodley.  The  east  wmdow  was  in  1867  fiUra.  with  painted  glass, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Marshall. 

A  new  Guildhall  was  erocted  in  1862  on  Market-hill,  to  be 
ultimately  expanded  into  an  extensive  range  of  public  buildings. 
Of  the  pcurt  completed,  the  assembly  room,  a  very  fine  apartment, 
is  the  most  admired.  Rooms  aro  appropriated  in  ^e  GuUdhali 
for  the  Cambridge  Free  library,  lounaed  in  1855,  and  which 
now  possesses  a  collection  of  over  10,000  volumes  of  carofidly 
selected  books ;  also  for  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  establif^ed 
in  1859,  and  now  a  flourishing  institution,  which,  besides  its 
central  school,  gives  instruction  m  art  in  the  old  schools  of  the 
town.  A  WorkiDg  Men's  Club,  with  reading  and  class-rooms, 
has  also  been  estaDlished.  In  1859,  a  neat  Market  Hall,  Italian 
in  style,  was  erected  at  St.  Androw's-hill,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  The  old  and  dreary- 
looking  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Tmmpington-stroet,  has  given 
place  to  a  new  and  very  noble  building,  completed  in  1866,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt.  The  principal  front,  300  feet 
lon^  and  3  storoys  high,  comprises  a  centre,  with  recessed  loggie 
and  two  wings ;  is  constructed  of  yellow  brick  with  coloured 
bricks,  terra  cotta  and  stone  dressings,  and  has  a  striking  and 
cheerful  aspect.  The  building  affords  ample  accommodation  for 
100  in-patients ;  and  convenient  waiting-rooms,  physicians'  and 
suigeozuB'  rooms,  and  dispensary,  ai^  provided  in  the  right  wing 
for  the  out-patients.  Every  part  hais  been  arranged  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  sanitary  lawSy  and  exercising  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors for  convalescent  patients,  douche,  cold,  and  vapour  baths. 
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and  every  fPPliancep^ 

or  lessen  t^^^.d^^^^ft^t^  S^^  Gothic  in  character, 

P^^L^?^?SS^  tXe  &  of  Mr.  F.  Peck,  of  Maidstone, 

erocted  m  l^^^'^n  atcaved  tradespeople. 

for  the  reception  of  1 2  d^cay^  ^         ^y  buildings  wero  fuUy 

The  university  a^^^f  i^.  ^\i,e  E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  269,  &c. 

described  in  a  «?I^f  ,Xe  t^^  generally  that  both  in  the 
Hero,thereforo,iA^U8uffic^t^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

university  and  ^^^^Xto  mention  one  or  two  moro  particu- 
and  old  ones  ^^^\^%^^^^  new  and  much-needed  wing 
larly,  as  ^/f^P^f  .f J^S^  in  1865,  so  as  to  complete 

was  added  to  the  YTJt^^Tnew  Museum,  with  lecture-rooms 
CockeroU's  ongmal  d^.    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ed  in  1864  on 

for  the  E«>/^"^C^^eZ  W^  ^^  1^>  ^^ 

a  pari;  oT  the  old  Bota^waro  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

aiSnged  ^^^^Xi^^i  neTB^tanic  Gaiden  has  been  formed 
architect  was  Mr^^Sal^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  extensive  scale, 

in  place  of  the  old  one,  w«  j^^^^gtieet.    The  grounds 

teSoS'Jftfg^skm  a^^ 

^e™CL^  m^  fine  gardens  which  Cambridge  already 

ditioTto^ftaj^fyewity  Union  Buildings,  at  the  back  of  the 

possessed.    ^^I||Lj  at  the  end  of  1866,  were  design^  by  M^^ 

Round  Church,  op^H^mong  the  most  successful  of  the  Gothic 

A.  Waterhouse,  and  areSLCambridge.    They  arcthree storeys 

buildings  recently  erected  ii^|^in  character  the  Secular  Gothic 

high,  of  red  brick  and  stone,  anS^ignial  feature  is  the  debatinff- 

of  the  13th  century.  Their  chief  inl^^gO  feet  by  45  feet,  with 

room,  a  well-proportioned  apartment^^^ 

galleries  for  ladies.  ^W  important  are  the 

Of  the  new  collegiate  buildings,  the  mounded  to  comprise  a 
New  Buildings  at  St.  John's.  These  are  int«pel,  and  are  now 
new  quadrangle,  with  master's  lodge  and  chaV^ccupy  the  space 
(1868)  far  advanced  towards  completion,  TheylMohn-rtreet.  and 
between  the  building  erected  by  Rickman  and  Jfhe  chapel,  the 
are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  TVbe  new  quad- 
chief  featurc  of  the  design,  occupies  one  side  of  tP^ike  me  chapel 
rangle.  In  general  form  and  loot  it  is  very  much  IJ*or  eight  years 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  erected  by  Mr.  Scott  six  )v  a  much  more 
earlier  ;  but  it  is  much  larger  than  Exeter  Chapel,  i?ifleche,  has  a 
enriched,  has  a  projecting  porch,  and,  instead  of  a  f<h  tihe  Sainte 
tower  and  lofty  spire :  both  chapels  are  moulded  oit  ^  is  an  ante- 
ChapeUe  at  Paris.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  9ith  the  Hall, 
chapel,  from  which  there  is  direct  communication  witWSt  Peter's 
The  haU  itself  has  been  considerably  enlai^ed.  ;( Uitfi.Bcott, 
College  Buildings  are  being  restored  or  remodeUed  b\ingiitaoiiB  and 
the  object  being  to  rid  them  of  aU  their  modem  adihs;i  oriffnd 
alterations,  and  reinstate  them  in  something  like  the)|etveai8  oack 
a|)pearance.  The  chapel  windows  were  fill^  a  few  ylN<)olleg®.* 
with  painted  glass,  executed  at  Munich.  At  Trinity^ <lheweU ^ 
new  range  of  students'  dwellings  was  erected  by  Dr.  Wlp  *ji  stylCi 
1861,  at  a  cost  of  about  10,000/.  They  are  collegiate  1l  ^college. 
but  of  an  earlier  character  than  the  other  buildings  of  th^ti^^le  an 
Over  the  entrance  doorway  is  a  plain  oriel,  and  at  the  cj^ns-^^tect 
octagonal  oriel  turret,  crowned  with  a  short  spire.  The  akate.^  ^i 
was  Mr.  Salvin.  At  Queen's  College  various  alteratiJ^  ^  of  tfi* 
restorations  have  been  eftected  under  tne  superintendencci^uipait 
Bodley.  Caius  College  is  about  to  be  in  part  rebuilt,7^^\ei  the 
restored,  and  in  appearance  very  much  changed,  unu^^^* 
supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  J  are-i  fj^e 
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area  of  the  county  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  tH) 
nance  Survey  is  526,182  acres,  or  820*59  square  miles, 
population  in  1861  was  176,016,  of  whom  86,568  were  mal( 
89,448  females,  a  decrease  of  9389  since  1851.    But  this  deci 
has  occurred  for  the  first  time.    At  each  previous  census  tht 
had  been  a  considerable  increase.    On  the  whole  the  populatid 
of  Cambridgeshire  has  very  nearly  doubled  during  the  preser    1 
century :  in  1801,  the  jwpulation  was  89,346 ;  the  increase  A  ^ 
60  years  was  therefore  86,670  or  97  per  cent.    The  number  o*"*^ 
families  in  1861  was  40,952.    The  number  of  inhabited  houseli  ^ 
was  37,634 ;  uninhabited  1888  ;  building  74.     Cambridgeshiix;  ' 
is  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  :  the  county  wul  con-^ 
tinue  to  return  its  three  members,  the  only  parliamentary  bo-i 
rough,  Cambridge,  its  two,  to  parliament  as  heretofore.    Cam- 
bridge University  has  a  constituency  so  entirely  apart  from  that^ 
of  the  county  that  it  must  be  left  out  of  account,  when  consider^ 
ing  the  electoral  statistics  of  Cambridgeshire.    The  population\ 
of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  . 
borcugh,  was  149,655,  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  % 
32,246.    The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  7060,  of  ^ 
whom  1204  were  occupying  tenants  and  4678  fi^eholders.    The 
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number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  the  owuew  of  houses,  of  a 
rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  50/.,  and  as  such  entitled  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added  to  the  nUml>er  of  electors,  was 
2012.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1867  was 
1,105,980/.,  the  rateable  value  was*  934,847/.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  the  additional  railways  opened  in  Cambridgeshire  will  be 
found  under  Cambridge. 

The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  agriculture 
are  fully  described  in  the  original  article  Cambridgeshire.  It 
will  be  enough  to  add  that  Cambridgeshire  has  kept  in  the  fore- 
most rank  in  the  general  advance  of  apiculture.  Many  of  the 
farms  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  some  farms  are 
widely  celebrated  alike  for  methods  of  culture,  crops  and  stock. 
The  extensive  works  carried  out  in  the  low  fenny  districts  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  [Bedford  Level,  E.  C.  vol.  i.  col. 
957  ;  E.  C.  S.  col.  131]  earljr  familiarized  the  Cambridgeshire  far- 
mers with  draining  operations  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  remark- 
able result  in  those  districts,  where  the  very  character  of  the 
country  seems  altered,  and  an  almost  worthless  tract  has  been 
rendered  luxuriantly  fertile,  removed  all  hesitation  or  disinclina- 
tion, and  led  to  the  adoption  of  general  and  systematic  draining 
even  in  the  upland  districts.  Artificial  naanures  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  but  claying  is  very  general  in  the  fen  dis- 
tricts, chmching  both  in  fen  and  upland,  clunch  being  the  hard 
lower  beds  of  the  Cambridgeshire  chalks.  Generally  the  most 
api)roved  implements  are  used,  but  from  the  diversity  of  surface 
and  soil  in  the  county,  they  vary  considerably  in  difi'erent  parts. 
Steam  culture  has  been  extensively  introduced. 

Of  the  entire  land  under  culture  the  proportion  which  is 
devoted  to  com  crops  is  greater  in  Cambridgesnire  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  being  56*3  per  cent.,  while  in 
Essex,  the  next  in  order,  the  proportion  is  only  50*5,  and  in  such 
a  county  as  Buckinghamshire,  which  has  a  reputation  for  its 
com,  only  34*4  per  cent,  of  the  land  imder  cultivation  is  devoted 
to  com.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire was  468,707  acres,  of  which  263,695  acres  were  under 
corn  crops  ;  70,133  acres  imder  green  crops  ;  40,623  acres  clover 
and  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  73,849  acres  under  permanent 
pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops,  131,853  acres  were  wheat ;  55,436  acres  barley 
or  bere  ;  38,662  acres  oats ;  788  acres  rye  ;  27,417  acres  beans, 
and  9539  acres  peas.  Of  the  area  under  green  crops,  7849  acres 
were  potatoes ;  18,896  acres  turnips  and  swedes ;  13,215  acres  man- 
gold ;  1571  acres  carrots  ;  12,774  acres  cabbage  and  rape ;  15,828 
acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  The  wheat  of  Cambridgeshire  has  a 
high  reputation,  and  in  some  places  it  is  carefully  grown  for  seed, 
and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  form  produce  is  sent  by  rail, 
and  from  the  ports  of  Lynn,  Wisbeach,  and  Ely,  to  London. 
Cabbage  and  beans  are  grown  for  the  London  market,  and  about 
Ely  a  good  deal  of  asparagus.  Much  hay  is  made  ;  osiera  are 
largely  grown  in  the  lowlands,  also  reeds  for  thatching. 

The  lowlands  form  an  extremely  rich  grazing  country.  Sheep 
are  fed  both  on  the  upland  heaths  and  in  the  fen  meadows,  and 
the  number  reared  has  largely  increased.  Heavy  horses  are 
reared  in  great  numl)era  in  the  low  country.  There  are  exten- 
sive dairy  farms  ;  large  quantities  of  excellent  butter  are  made,  a 
good  deal  of  cream  cheese  for  the  Cambridge  and  London  mar- 
kets, and  Soham  district  is  noted  for  a  cheese  closely  resembling 
Stilton.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  Cambridge- 
shire 35,581  cattle,  of  which  10,773  were  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  28,842  under  two  years  of  age ;  321,699  sheep,  of  which 
108,632  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  65,868  pigs.  In  all  these 
classes  there  was  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year, 
but  by  far  the  lai^est  was  in  sheep,  66,663. 

Cambridge  has  few  manufactures,  and  those  chiefly  such  as 
belong  more  particularly  to  an  agricultural  coimty.  There  are 
paper  and  parchment-mills  ;  extensive  breweries  and  lai^  malt- 
ing establishments.  Basket  and  mat-making  are  carried  on  very 
largely.  Lime  burning  is  also  practised  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
making  of  bricks  and  drain-pipes  and  coarse  red  earthenware 
generally,  and  a  ftne  hard  white  brick  in  particular,  are  among 
the  special  manufactures  of  Cambridgeshire.  Needle  making  is 
also  practised  to  a  small  extent. 

Tovms  and  Villages,  Besides  the  county  town,  Cambridge, 
this  county  has  one  city,  Ely,  and  seven  market  towns :  Wis- 
beach, March,  Thomey,  Linton,  Soham,  Chatteris,  and  Whit- 
tlesey ;  and  two  other  market  towns  are  partly  in  the  county, 
Newmarket  which  is  partly  in  Suffolk,  and  Royston  partly  m 
Hertfordshire.  These  last  will  be  noticed  under  Hertfordshire 
and  SuFroLK ;  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Wisbeach,  have  separate 
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articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  villages  we  add  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars  here,  with  their  respective  populations  in 
1861. 

Chatteris,  is  a  railway  station  on  the  Cambridge,  St.  Ives,  and 
Huntingdon  line.  Tne  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  15,090 
acres,  contained  1070  inhabited  houses,  and  had  a  population  of 
4731  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  407  since  1861,  "  attributed,  partly 
to  emigration,  partly  to  migration  to  Manchester  and  its  vicinity, 
and  partly  to  the  removal  of  cottages.''  The  market  is  held  on 
Friday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  Chatteris  has  a  good  deal 
of  trade ;  brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  gas 
works  and  an  iron  foundry.  The  land  around  Chatteris  has  been 
rendered  verr  productive  by  draining.  In  the  town  are  places  of 
worship  for  Congregationalists,  Qeneral  and  Particular  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Qiuikers ;  National  and 
British  schools;  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  a  neat  building  of 
recent  erection ;  a  bank,  and  a  handsome  railway  station.  The 
town  has  both  a  parochial  and  a  general  cemetery. 

Linton  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  540],  a  station  on  the  Cambridge 
and  Long  Melford  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  10^ 
miles  from  Cambridge.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3775  acres ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  377 ;  the  popula- 
tion was  1833,  a  decrease  of  228  since  1861,  "  attributed  to  emi- 
gration and  to  the  migration  of  labourers  to  towns."  The  trade 
of  the  little  town  is  wholly  agriculturaL  The  market  has  been 
discontinued.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Conmgational  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Linton  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,739  acres,  and  a 
population  of  13,510  in  1861. 

March,  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  698,1  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1861  was  3600,  but  the  assigned  limits  do  not  seem  to  coincide 
with  those  of  1851.  The  chapelry,  which  has  an  area  of  19,141 
acres,  contained  1231  inhabitea  houses,  and  5455  inhabitants  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  786  since  1851 — ^attributed,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  "  to  the  migration  of  many  families  to  the  manufacturing 
districts."  March  is  a  point  of  junction  of  the  Ely  and  Spalding, 
the  St  Ives  and  Wisbeach,  and  the  Peterborough,  March,  and 
Ely  branches  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Since  the  opening 
of  these  railways,  the  town  has  much  improved  in  appearance ; 
has  its  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  is  clean,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  A  new  cemetery  was  completed  in  1866  on  the 
Station-road.  It  has  two  handsome  Qothic  chapels  connected 
by  a  tower  with  spire  80  feet  high.  The  surrounding  country 
is  flat  and  fenny,  but  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  is 
now  a  great  wheat  district.  The  com  market,  altered  in  1856 
to  Weanesday,  is  well  attended.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  A 
neat  new  Girls'  School-house  has  been  built  in  the  Hi^-street. 
Almshouses  have  been  built  near  the  church.  The  old  bridge 
across  the  Nene  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  handsome  and 
substantial  bridge  erected  in  its  place. 

Soham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  597],  is  6  miles  S.E.  from  Ely,  the 
nearest  railway  station.  In  1861,  it  contained  980  inhabited 
houses,  and  4278  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  428  since  1851, 
"attributed  partly  to  emigration,  partly  to  migration  to  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns."  The  town  has  been  improved, 
and  is  now  lighted  l>yga8'  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Con- 
gregational, Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Unitarian  chapels;  endowed  and  other  schools  and  charities. 
Soham  Fen,  occupying  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  has  been  skil- 
fully drained,  and  the  land  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Around  the  town  are  extensive  orchards  and  market 
gardens,  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit  are  raised 
for  the  London  and  other  great  markets.  A  great  deal  of  cheese 
is  made,  similar  to  Stilton  inform  and  taste.  There  is  also  some 
carrying  trade.    The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Thomey  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  838],  is  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Peterborough,  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  17,590  acres ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861 
was  397 ;  the  population  was  2219,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851: 
the  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.  The  little 
town  now  wears  a  very  neat  appearance.  Extensive  sanitary 
works  have  been  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  owner  of  Thomey.  A  complete  system  of  sewerage  has  been 
effected ;  water  and  gas  works  have  been  constructed,  and  gas 
and  water  carried  into  every  house.  The  town  itself  has  been 
virtually  rebuilt.  A  literary  society  has  been  established.  The 
market  is  disused.  The  fairs,  in  July  and  September,  are  attended 
by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  being  tiie  mart 
for  the  heavy  horses  of  the  district,  which  are  in  great  request. 
The  works  connected  with  the  Bedford  Level  have  effectually 
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drained  the  fens  around  here,  and  the  land  is  extremely  fertile. 
The  Duka  of  Bedford  has  carried  good  roads  through  his  estate, 
and  nearly  all  the  farms  and  homesteads  have  been  or  are  in 
course  of  being,  rebuilt  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

WTUttUsey,  or  JVhitilesea  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1112],  is  a  station 
on  the  Peterborough  and  March  branch  of  the  (ireat  Eastern 
Railway.  In  1661,  the  town  contained  1087  houses,  and  4496 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  476  since  1851,  '^attributed  to  the 
migration  of  many  families  to  the  manufacturing  districts."  The 
government  of  the  town  is  in  12  governors  of  the  town  revenues, 
appointed  under  the  Whittlesey  Improvement  Act  of  1850. 
nmce  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  town  has  been  well- 
paved,  lighted  with  ^,  ana  otherwise  much  improved.  The 
trade  is  that  of  an  agricultural  centre.  The  land  is  rich,  fertile, 
and  well-cultivated.  The  market  has  been  revived,  and  is  now 
held  on  Friday,  The  fine  church  of' St.  Mary  has  been  veiy 
carefully  restored  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 
The  lofty  tower  arch  has  been  laid  open  to  the  nave,  and  the 
ehapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  foimerly  iised  as  a 
schoolroom »  has  been  restored  as  a  memorial  of  General  Sir 
Harry  Smith ;  a  bust  of  the  general,  by  Adams,  and  some 
painted  glass  commemomtive  windows,  have  been  placed  in  it. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town.  The  Middle- 
Level  Conmiissioners  have  succeeded  in  biinging  above  1500 
acres  of  Whittlesey  Mere  under  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Ahington  PigottSj  or  Ahington-in-the-Claijf  is  44  miles  N.W. 
from  Royston  railway  station ;  area  of  the  parish,  1237  acres ; 
pop.  228  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  10  since  1861.  Great  AhingUm 
is  a  station  on  the  Cambridge  and  Colchester  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  line,  7^  miles  from  Cambridge.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  1600  acres ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861 
was  63,  or  5  less  than  in  1851  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
330,  a  decrease  of  1  since  1851.  The  line  old  church  of  St. 
Michael  has  been  restored.  Little  Abinghn,  adjoins  Gi'eat 
Ahington  on  the  north.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1120  acres  ; 
the  numl)er  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  66,  or  3  more  than 
in  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  316,  an  inci-easc  of  9  since 
1851.  No  change  worth  notice  has  taken  place  in  the  village. 
BakhartifZ  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Linton  railway  station.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  4402  acres ;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  was  266,  or  17  less  than  in  1851 ;  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  1162,  a  decrease  of  190.  In  the  church 
are  some  interesting  bi-asses.  Barringtmif  a  pretty  agricultural 
village  on  the  Rhea  or  Cam,  IJ  mUe  N.W.  from  the  Foxton 
station  of  the  Hitchin  and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  area  of  the  parish^  is  2129  acres ; 
tlie  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  111 ;  of  inha- 
bitants, 663,  a  decrease  of  33  since  1851.  A  new  Congrega- 
tional chapel  of  pleasing  design  was  erected  here  in  1856. 
Bamngboiime,  3  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Rovston  railway  station  ; 
area  of  the  parish,  4223  acres  ;  number  of  inhabited  houses,  415 
in  1861 ;  pop.  2213  (including  183  inmates  of  the  Royston  Union 
workhouse),  an  inci-ease  of  65  since  1861.  Bassingboume,  with- 
out the  hamlet  of  Kneesworth,  contained  1933  inhabitants.  The 
interesting  old  church  of  Bassingboiu'ue  has  imdergone  what  is 
called  restoration,  imder  the  supendsiou  of  Messrs.  Nosh,  of 
Royston.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations ;  the  whole  building  has  been 
faced  with  split  flints  and  freestone  dressings,  the  old  work  being 
closely  copied,  and  the  interior  luis  been  renovated  and  reseated. 
The  village  is  entirelv  agricidtunil,  and  has  no  trace  of  its 
ancient  market  and  8  days"fair.  Bottuhamy  a  good  sized  vilh\ge 
on  the  road  from  Cambridge  and  Newmarket,  nearly  midway 
between  those  towns,  and  alwut  34  miles  from  the  Fulboume  and 
the  Six-Mile  Bottom  stations  of  the  Cambridge  and  Newmarket 
Railway.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4700  acres  ;  tlie  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  322  in  1861 ;  the  population  was  1608,  a 
decrease  of  41  since  1861.  The  church,  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  very 
beautiful  example  of  an  early  Second  Pointed  country  church. 
It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  square  embattled  tower,  and 
north,  south  and  west  porches.  The  interior  is  very  fine.  In  it 
are  monuments  of  A.  de  Beckingham  and  of  Soame  Jenyus. 
Bottisham  Hall,  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  village,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Jenyns  family.  There  are  in  the  village  a  Congregational  and 
»  Baptist  chapel,  and  National  schools.  Near  the  hamlet  of 
Boitiahcm  Loa^,  on  the  edge  of  Bottisham  Fen,  U  mile  N.W. 
from  Bottisham  church,  aie  the  remains  of  Anglesey  Priory, 
founded  by  Henrv  I.  for  Augustine  canons.  The  i-emains 
are,  however,  but  slight,  consisting  of  a  vaulted  chamber  stair- 
caae^  and  some  corbel-tables.     Bounce,  on  the  streamlet  of  the 


same  name,  2  miles  N.E.  of  the  Old  North-road  station  of 
the  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4065 
acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  187  inhabited  houses  and  883 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  4  houses  and  a  decrease  of  62  persons 
since  1851 — ^attributed  to  migration,  owing  to  lowness  of  wages. 
Bourne  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Delawarr,  is  on  the  S.  of  the 
village.  BurtpeUy  4J  miles  N.W.  of  Newmarket.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  7232  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  421  houses  (403 
inhabited,  18  uninhabited),  and  1987  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
66  houses  and  200  persons  since  1851.  The  population  of  Bur- 
well,  exclusive  of  Keach  hamlet,  was  1876,  a  decrease  of  164 
persons  and  50  houses.  The  fine  Third  Pointed  church  was 
restored  in  1861.  A  new  mission  church,  St,  Andrew's,  was 
opened  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  in  1863,*  There  are 
besides.  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels,  an  endowed  school  for  boys,  and  National  and  British 
schools.  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Ccixton,  2^  miles  N.  of  the  Old  North-road  station,  is  a  decayed 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union.  Area  of  the 
parish  2000  acres ;  number  of  inhabited  houses  97  in  1861  ; 
popidation  645  (inclusive  of  105  persons  in  the  Union  work- 
house), a  decrease  of  85  since  1851,  nearly  accounted  for  bv  the 
decrease,  75,  of  the  workhouse  inmates.  The  tine  church,  St* 
Andrew's,  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  A  large  National 
school,  with  master's  house,  has  been  recently  erected.  The 
Caxton  and  Arrington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  49,885  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,966  in  1861. 
The  Union  workhouse  at  Caxton  has  room  for  215  inmates,  but 
has  now  seldom  as  many  as  half  that  number.  Chesterton,  on  the 
Cam,  N.E.  of  Cambridge,  of  which  town  it  is  in  effect  a  suburb  ; 
area  of  the  parish  2729  acres  ;  number  of  inhabited  houses  644 
in  1861 ;  population  2986,  an  increase  of  176  since  1851 ;  but 
these  niunbers  incliule  122  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and 
43  of  the  county  jail.  Chesterton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  38 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  76,728  acres,  axid  a 
population  of  25,083  in  1861.  A  neat  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  was  erected  here  in  1858.  The  Baptist  chapel  was 
enlarged  and  renovated  in  1863.  There  are  National  ana  British 
schools.  The  Chesterton  Union  workhouse,  near  the  centre  of 
the  village,  has  accommodation  for  350  inmates.  Besides  the 
workhouse  and  jail,  thei'e  is  an  Industrial  school  in  the  Victoria- 
road.  The  Victoria  Friendly  Society's  Asylum  is  a  neat  range 
of  buildings.  Here,  in  the  Histon-road,  is  the  general  cemetery, 
established  by  the  dissenters  of  Cambridge.  There  are  at 
Chesterton,  extensive  breweries,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  a 
boat-biulding  establishment.  CottetUiarn,  about  2^  miles  from 
both  the  Histon  and  Oakington  stations  of  the  Cambridge  and 
St.  Ives  railway  ;  area  of  the  parish  7107  acres  ;  number  of  in- 
habited houses  526  in  1861  ;  oi  inhabitants  2416,  an  increase  of 
101  since  1861.  The  district,  a  drained  fen,  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  fertile.  Grain  is  largely  crown,  and  vegetables  for  the  great 
markets.  A  cheese,  in  much  local  repute,  is  made.  The  church 
wtis  restored  in  1867.  Here  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels.  By  the  old  Carr  Dyke  many  Roman  remains,  including 
a  beautiful  bronze  bust,  were  found  in  1855.  Doddinaton,  1* 
mile  S.W.  of  the  Wimblington  station  of  the  Huntingdon  ana 
March  railway.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  36,986  acres  ;  in  1861 
it  contained  1894  inhabited  houses  and  8722  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  70  houses  and  980  persons  since  1851  —  "  attri- 
buted to  migration  to  the  manufacturing  districts."  The 
town  of  March  is  in  Doddington  parish.  The  population  of  the 
Doddington  part  of  the  parish  was  1380,  inclusive  of  193 
inmates  of  the  North  Witcliford  Union  workhouse,  which  is  in 
Doddington  parish.  Dovmham,  or  Little  DotDnharrif  3  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Ely  and  1 J  miles  from  the  Chittisham  station  of  the 
Ely  and  Peterborough  railway.  The  area  of  the  parish  Is  9789 
acres ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  467,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  2158,  a  decrease  of  141  since  1851.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  tigriculture  ;  some  bricks  are 
made.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Baptist  and  Weslevan 
Methodist  chapels.  Dmford,  on  the  London  and  Cambridge  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  Ij  miles  S.  of  the  Whittlesford 
station.  Duxford  comprises  "  the  ancient  parishes  of  St.  John 
and  St  Peter,  which  are  distinct  benefices,  their  respective 
boundaries  not  being  accurately  known  ;  for  civU  purposes  they 
form  one  parish."— (i^^g'.  Qeneral,)  The  area  is  3132  acres  ;  the 
niunberot  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  184,  the  number  of 
inhabittmts  841,  a  decrease  of  3  since  1851.  Besides  the  two 
churches,  there  is  a  Congregational  chapel.  Fen  IHtton,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cam,  2  miles  N.E,  from  Cambridge ;  area 
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of  the  parish  1862  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  133  inhabited 
houses  and  581  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.  The 
interesting  church  of  St.  Andrew  has  been  restored.  Fen^  or  Fenny 
DraytoTij  an  agricultural  villixge  on  the  borders  of  Hunting- 
donsnire  about  2^  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Ives.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  1496  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  107  inhabited  houses  and  445 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Mary, 
a  small  stone  building  of  various  dates,  and  from  First  to  Third 
Pointed  details,  consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  tower  and 
spire,  with  north  and  south  porches.  It  was  carefully  restored, 
except  the  chancel,  in  1865.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was 
built  here  in  1866,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  white  brick  with 
alternate  bands  of  red  and  black  brick  and  stone  dressings  and 
tracery ;  having  nave,  chancel  and  oi-gan  chamber,  and  a  tower 
and  spire  100  feet  high  :  the  architect  was  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  rich.  Wheat,  beans,  and  barley  are  largely 
grown,  with  turnips,  onions,  and  cucumbers  for  seed.  Fordhanij 
an  agricultural  village,  6  miles  from  Newmarket,  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  not  far  from  the  border  of  Suffolk.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  4050  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  319  inha- 
bited houses,  and  1406  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  178  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  belonmng  to  the  Gongrega- 
tionalists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists ;  idso  Na- 
tional schools,  and  almshouses.  FoxUm,  a  station  on  the  Cam- 
bridge, Royston  and  Hitchin  railway,  once  a  market  town,  but 
now  an  insignificant  village.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1727 
acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  90  inhabited  houses,  and  405  inha- 
bitants, including  17  persons  attending  the  Easter  fair ;  a  de- 
crease of  71  inhabitants  since  1851,  attributed  to  emigration. 
No  change  appears  to  have  taken  place,  except  the  removal  of 
about  hcdf  a  dozen  cottages.  Fvl&mm^,  a  station  on  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Newmarket  Railway,  4J  miles  from  Cambridge.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  5221  acres  ;  m  1861  it  contained  298  inha- 
bited houses,  and  a  population  of  1548,  an  increase  of  96  since 
1851 :  but  of  the  population  236  were  patients  and  officials  in 
the  County  Liinatic  Asylum.  The  asylum  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0001.,  and 
has  accommodation  for  250  patients.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  Congregational  and  Baptist  chapels  ;  a  Free  school  for  boys, 
and  a  National  school.  Oamltnghay,  on  the  borders  of  Bedford- 
shire, a  station  on  the  Cambridge,  Bedford  and  Bletchley  branch 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  TTie  area  of  the 
parish  is  4143  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  393  inhabited  houses, 
and  2004  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  18  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  repaired,  and  a  new  rectory  and  National  school  erected. 
There  are  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels,  and  almshouses.  Orantchester,  an  agricultural  village  on 
the  Cam,  3  miles  8.W.  of  the  Cambridge  railway  station ;  area  of 
the  parish  1591  acres ;  inhabited  houses  149,  in  1861  ;  popula- 
tion 696^  an  increase  of  11  since  1851.  Vestiges  of  the  Roman 
station  are  said  to  be  still  traceable.  The  church,  a  very  inte- 
resting one,  partly  of  First,  partly  of  Third  Pointed  character,  is 
built  of  the  climcn  and  stone  still  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  mill  on  the  Cam,  but  the  mill  celebrated  \y  Chaucer 
was  higher  up  the  stream.  Bricks  are  made  here.  Haddtiihamy 
an  agricultural  village  7  miles  S.W.  from  Ely,  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  8912  acres ;  in  1861  it 
contained  413  inhabited  houses  (31  fewer  than  in  1851),  and 
1976  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  122  since  1851, "  attributed  partly 
to  emigration,  partly  to  migration  to  the  manufacturing  districts." 
The  church  stands  on  a  slight  acclivity,  and  its  tall  spire  is  a 
landmark  for  miles  across  the  level  country.  There  are  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  Arkensall's  Free  School  was 
rebuilt  in  1863.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed  in  1862.  Harston^ 
an  agricultural  village  and  a  railway  station  on  the  Hitchin, 
Baldock  and  Cambridge  line,  5  miles  S,  by  W.  from  Cambridge. 
The  area  of  the  parisn  is  1480  acres  ;  in  1861  it  contained  174 
inhabited  houses  and  782  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  12  since 
1861.  The  church.  All  Saints,  a  very  good  Third  Pointed  vil- 
lage chtirch,  with  nave  and  aisles,  transept,  chancel,  tower  and 
porch,  has  been  partially  restored.  There  is  a  Free  school.  The 
parish  is  noted  for  its  wheat,  ffiston,  an  agricxiltural  village, 
and  a  railway  station  on  the  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Rcdl- 
way,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Cambridge ;  area  of  the  parish  2300  acres  ; 
inhabited  houses  206,  pop.  971  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  40  since 
1851,  attributed  to  the  removal  of  families  to  Impington  parish. 
The  little  First  Pointed  church  has  been  restorea  ;  a  new  Bap- 
tist chapel  and  a  new  schdol-house  haVe  been  erected.  The 
parish  is  famous  fbt  its  niarket-gardens  and  drchik¥ds,  &om  Which 
Wge 'quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit  are  sent  to  the  Londoti 
and  Cambridge  markets.    Homing^^  or  Hotnt^y,  an  agricultui^l 


village  on  the  Cam,  3  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cambridge.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  1580  acres ;  in  1861  it  contained  82  inhabited 
houses,  and  402  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  31  since  1851.  The 
church,  which  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  tower  and  porch,  was 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  chancel  embellished  in  1866,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Jeckyll.  There  are  National  schools  and 
charities.  Uleham^  on  the  Suffolk  border,  7^  miles  N.  from 
Newmarket,  the  nearest  railwav  station.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  5211  acres  ;  it  contained  448  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
and  1925  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  211  since  1851,  *' mainly 
attributed  to  emigration  and  the  migration  of  labourers."  The  in- 
teresting cruciform  church,  chiefly  of  the  Second  Pointed  period, 
was  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  tower  rebuilt,  heightened  and 
capped  with  a  tall  red-tile  roof  in  1865,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.  The  church  is  built  of  the  native  cluncb, 
with  dressings  of  Bameck  stone,  but  in  the  restoration  the 
tower  has  been  faced  with  flint.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  National  schools.  Limestone 
of  a  kind  much  in  request  is  quarried  here*  Kington,  formerly 
a  market  town,  now  an  imimportant  village,  2^  miles  E.  of  the 
Old  North-road  station.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1807  acres  ;  iii 
1861  it  contained  62  inhabited  houses,  and  313  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  2  since  1851.  LvoeringUm,  a  purely  agricultural 
village,  on  the  border  of  Norfolk^  2  miles  from  the  Wisbeach 
Railway  station.  The  parish  has  i&  area  of  7871  acres,  and  in 
1861  it  contained  2143  inhabitants,  precisely  the  same  number 
as  in  1851  :  exclusive  of  the  chapelry  of  Parson-Drove,  Levering- 
ton  contained  1267  inhabitants.  The  chui^^h  of  St.  Leonard,  whi^ 
is  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1856. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  and  very  productive.  Liitleporiy  an  agri- 
cultural village,  on  the  navigable  Ouse,  and  a  station  on  the 
East  Anglian  Railway,  5|  miles  north  of  Ely.  The  parish  has 
an  area  of  16,136  acres,  cliiefly  fen  but  admirably  drained  and 
very  fertile.  The  number  of  Inhabited  hotisee  in  1861  was  624, 
of  Inhabitants  3728,  a  decrease  of  104  since  185L  llie  village  is 
large,  consisting  of  several  streets  of  irregularly-built  housel. 
The  church,  St.  George,  a  very  interesting  and  l)eautifal  one  of 
the  First  Pointed  period,  was  enlarged  in  1857  by  additions  to 
the  nave  and  a  new  north  aisle  :  it  now  provides  1000  seats.  The 
lofty  tower  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  this 
level  fen  district  There  are  Congregationid,  Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels;  a  large  ana  well^ttended 
National  school,  and  Various  cnarities.  Long  Stanton^  a  station  on 
the  Cambridge,  St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon  fUdlway.  The  Village 
comprises  parts  of  two  parishes — ^Long  Stanton  St.  Michael, 
which  has  an  area  6f  830  acres  and  contained  145  inhabitants  in 
1661,  and  Long  Stanton  All  Saints,  with  an  area  of  885  acres  and 
440  inhabitants  :  a  decrease  in  the  two  parishes  of  49  sinde  1851. 
Both  parishes  are  agricultural ;  there  is  nothing  new  to  tec<ad  of 
the  village.  Metboume,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  fr(«n  Cambridge,  and 
near  the  junction  of  Cambridgeshire  with  Essex  and  Hertifbt^ 
shire,  a  station  on  the  Hitchin,  Royston,  and  Cambridge  Railway. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  4688  acres,  and  in  1861  eontaihed  398 
inhabited  houses,  and  1637  inhabitants,  a  deitrease  of  2H  sin^e 
1851,  attributed,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  the  county,  '*  to 
emigration,  and  the  migration  of  young  persc^s  to  London  and 
other  large  towns."  A  neW  Congregational  chapel  \«ms  erected 
in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Moore  ;  semi-Byxantine 
in  character,  of  white  brick,  with  coloured  bricks  in  bAnds  and 
patterns )  two  towers  each  60  feet  high  flank  the  fi^ade,  ahd  an 
apse  serves  for  the  vestry  and  organ  gallery.  The  Baptists  ako 
have  a  chapel.  Oakingtottf  a  station  on  the  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon  Railway,  5  miles  from  Cambridge.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  hamlet  of  Westwick,  has  an  ar^  of  1487  acres, 
and  in  1861  contained  121  houses  and  514  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  103  since  1851,  attributed  to  "emigration,  and  the  removal  bf 
dilapidated  cottc^es."  The  soil  is  rich  ahd  |>rodn4titB.  The 
church  has  been  repaired.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapeL  cW)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  one  mile  N.  mm  Slw^vesey  station  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Railway,  feind  6  miles  £i  of  St. 
Ives,  is  a  large  village,  and  the  centre  of  a  well-dMdned  and  culti- 
vated fen  district.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3700  actw,  and  in 
1861  contained  236  inhabited  hotises,  and  1146  inhabitants)  a  de- 
crease of  1 10  since  1851.  ^he  chUrch,  Sti  Maiy,  Was  rv^il^d^  tike 
north  aisle  rebuilt,  the  interior  reseated,  and  the  tdw«r  ahd  spite 
restored  in  1864.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodlftt 
ohapels )  abo  a  neat  town-hall  of  recent  erection.  R$ikh,  & 
secluded  VUkge,  atuated  At  the  north  end  of  the  Detirs  Dyke 
or  Diteh,  the  remai*kable  ea2th><Wo^k  which  ektende  for  levetal 
itdles  liCfoSs  Newmarket  HMth,  alid  about  1^  miles  W.  by  N. 
ft^m  Btirwell  village*     Reaeh  ie  a  lumileD  partly  in  BurwtU 
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parish,  partly  in  that  of  Swaffliam  Prior.     In  1861  it  contained 
98  inhaoited  houses,  and  448  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  56  since 
1861,     The  occupations  are  entirely  agricultural.    There  was 
formerly  a  chapel,  but  it  has  long  been  a  ruin,  little  more  than 
a  gable  being  left     In  1860,  however,  a  pretty  school-church 
was  erected  near  the  old  chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Harvard,  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  being  the 
native  clunch,  varied  with  coloured  bricks,  and  having  dressings 
and  tracery  of  Casterton  stone.     The  east  and  west  windows 
have  painted  class,  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud. 
Satoatiriy  1  mile  from  the  Whittlesfoid  Railway  station,  and  6 
miles  S.  by  E.  horn  Cambridge.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  1856 
acres,  and  in  1861  it  contained  270  inhabited  houses  and  1363 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  239  since  1851,  attributed  to  the 
establishment  of   a  paper-mill  and    parchment  factory   here. 
Besides  paper  and  parchment  making,  leather-dressing  is  now 
carried  on  to  some  extent.    Great  ^lel/ord,  a  station  on  the  main 
Cambridge  line  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  Railway,  54^  miles  from 
London,  and   3^  miles  S.   of  the    Cambridge  station  and  a 
junction  station  where  the  Hitchin  and  Cambridge  and  the  Cani- 
Dridge  and  Long  Melford  branches  join  the  main  line.     The 
area  of  the  parish  is  1900  acres ;  in  1861  it  contained  221  inha- 
bited houses  and  1006  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  32  since  1851. 
A  new  Baptist  chapel,  of  brick  and  stone.  First  Pointed  in  style, 
with  an  open  timber  roof  and  an  oigan  chamber,  was  erected 
here  in  1856.    There  are  a  brewery  and  a  flour-mill.     In  this 
parish  are  the  great  weUs  which  supply  Cambridge  with  water. 
lAtUe  Shelford  adjoins  Qreat  Shelford  on  the  S.W.    The  parish 
has  an  area  of  1200  acres,  and  in  1861  contained  102  inhabited 
houses  and  474  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  106  since  1851,  attri- 
buted to  emigration.  Sireiham,  on  the  Cambridge  and  Ely  road,  44 
miles  S.  by  W .  from  Ely,  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  hamlet  of  Thetford,  has  an  area  of  5310  acres ;  it 
contained  259  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1156  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  75  since  1851.    The  church  is  a  very  fine  one  ;  in 
the  road  near  it  is  a  curious  stone  cross.    There  are  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapek,  and  a  Free  school    StUUnif  6  miles 
W.  of  Ely,  on  the  road  to  St.  Ives ;  area  of  the  parish,  6970 
acres ;  inhabited  houses,  385  in  1861 ;  pop.  1731,  a  decrease  of 
83  since  1851.    No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
or  appearance  of  the  village.    Swaffham  Prior ,  an  agricultural 
village  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  JBottisham  Fen,  6  miles  W. 
from  Newmarket,  the  nearest  railway  station.    The  area  of  the 
pariah  is  5297  acres,  and  in  1861  it  contained  (exclusive  of 
the  part  of  Reach  hamlet  which  belongs  to  this  parish)  235 
inhaoited  houses,  and  992  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  35  since 
1851.    The  village  is  locally  known  as  Stvafham'two-CIiurches, 
fiom  the  unuBuaf  occuirence  of  two  churches  in  the  same  church- 
yard.   St  Cyriac's  is  a  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  Third  Pointed 
tower  having  an  octagonal  belfry  on  a  square  basis.    The  other 
church,  St.  Mary,  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  with  a  tower  of  early 
First  Pointed  date,  square  at  the  base,  octagonal  above,  polygonal 
in  the  third  sta^e,  and  formerly  crowned  by  a  low  spire.    Here 
are  a  Congre^tional  church  and  a  National  schooL    Stoavesey.  a 
station  on  the  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Railway ;  3^  miles 
E.  of  St  Ives.    The  parish  has  an  area  of  3891  acres ;  and  con- 
tained 309  inhabited  nouses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  1371, 
a  decrease  of  14  since  1851.    The  church,  St  Andrew,  a  good 
Third  Pointed  edifice,  has  been  restored  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Q.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  at  the  cost  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
and  a  new  vicarage  house  built  adjoining  the  church.    There 
are  a  Unitarian  and  two  Baptist  chapels,  and  National  schools. 
Triplow,  or  Thri/plow,  2^  nules  W.  from  the  Whittlesford  station 
on  the  main  line  to  CSunbridge,  and  about  the  same  distance 
S.E.  from  the  Foxton  station  on  the  Hitchin  and  Cambridj^e 
line;  area  of  the  parish  2489  acres;  number  of  houses  98  in 
1861 ;  number  of  inhabitants  502,  a  decrease  of  19  since  1851. 
TrumpmaUm,  2  miles  S.  from  the  Cambridjy^e  Rcdlway  station ; 
area  of  tne  parish  2200  acres ;  number  of  inhabited  houses  59 
in  1861;  number  of  inhabitants  716,  a  decrease  of  55  since 
1851.    TyddrSt'OiUdf  an  agricultural  village,  at  the  northern 
extremi^  of  the  county  on  the  borders  of  Lmcolnshire,  5j^  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Wisbeach  Railway  station.    The  area  of  tiie  paridi 
is  4991  acres,  most  of  it  fen.    The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  tiiie 
drained  fen  oietrict,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  Tydd-St.-GUes 
Fen.    The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  200,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  924,  a  decrease  of  8  since  1851.    The 
church  of  St.  Giles  is  mainly  of  the  transition  from  the  Nonnan 
to  the  First  Pointed  period,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel  and  square  detached  tower.    The  west  window  has  fine 
txaceiy  of  the  Second  Pointed  date;  the  clerestory  windows  are 


Thiixl  Pointed.  A  new  church  of  red  brick,  58  feet  by  2(), 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams  of  Wisbeach,  was  erected  in  1866. 
Thei-e  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
National  school.  Upioell,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolx,  is  a  lai^e 
village  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Nene,  and  6}  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Wisbeach  Railway  station.  The  parish  and  village  are 
|)artl^  in  Norfolk ;  the  entire  area  is  21,746  acres ;  the  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  4783,  a  decrease  of  594  since  1851 — ^partly  due 
to  the  absence  of  labourei*8  employed  in  1851  on  the  Middle 
Level  Drainage  works,  partly  to  emigration  and  migration.  The 
church,  St.  Peter,  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure  of  the  Third 
Pointed  period,  with  a  tower  square  at  the  base  and  octagonal 
above,  and  a  good  south  porch.  A  new  church,  Christ  Church, 
has  been  recently  erected.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  and  National  schools.  Water- 
heachy  is  a  station  of  the  mam  Great  Eastern  line,  5^  miles  K.  of 
Camlmdge.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  5556  acres,  and  in  1861 
contained  316  inhabited  houses,  and  1435  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  5  since  1851.  The  soil  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Heavy 
grain  crops  are  obtained,  and  extensive  market  gardens  furnish 
a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  for  the  London  and  Cambridge 
markets.  The  village  contains  a  fine  church,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  and  an  Endowed  Free 
school.  Willinghamy  2  miles  N.  of  the  Long  Stanton  station  of 
the  Cambridge,  St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon  Railway ;  area  of  the 
parish  4663  acres;  inliabited  houses  379  in  1861;  inhabitants 
1630,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.  IFimpoUj  3  miles  S.K  of 
the  Old  North  Road  station;  area  of  the  parish  2428  acres; 
inhabited  houses  74  in  1861 ;  inhabitants  406,*  a  decrease  of  46 
since  1851.  The  village  remains  practically  unaltered.  North 
WiUkfordf  a  hundred  and  district  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  North  Witchford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  vdih  an  area  of  59,823 
acres;  and  a  population  of  14,791  in  1861. 

CANADA.  The  power  of  self-government  given  to  this  im- 
mense colony  in  1840  has  enabled  it  to  develope  its  capabilities 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Between  the  census  of  1851  and 
that  of  1861  the  population  in  the  two  divisions  of  East  and  West 
had  increased  by  664,540  ;  the  population  of  Canada  being  then 
2,506,705.  In  January,  1865,  it  was  estimated  at  2,783,079. 
The  emigration  during  the  years  1860  and  1861  exhibited  to 
some  extent  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
in  directing  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  towards  Canada,  In 
1860  there  were  7836  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2814  from 
foreign  ports.  In  1861  there  were  9305  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  10,799  from  foi-eign  ports,  of  whom  1951  were  from 
Germany,  and  8667  from  Norway.  The  most  of  those  frt)m  the 
United  kingdom  became  settlers ;  of  the  Germans  over  one  half 
settled  in  the  Ottawa  country ;  but  of  the  Norwegians  only  about 
800  remained  in  Canada,  the  great  majority  going  on  to  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  where  many  of  their  coimtrymen  had  already 
settled.  On  the  whole  there  were  10,700  of  the  emigrants  arriving 
at  Quebec  who  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  while,  during  the 
year,  4483  had  migrated  into  Canada  from  the  United  States ; 
the  real  increase  from  immigration  during  the  year  being  13,887. 
Up  to  Nov.  18,  1861.  the  Qu^c  ChronicU  stated  that  19,461 
emigrants  had  arrived  at  that  port,  against  9654  in  the  like 
period  of  1860 ;  and  that  at  least  50,000  souls  had  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  from  the  various 
sources  during  the  year.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  immi- 
gration during  1861  was  24,072Z.  In  1862  the  total  number 
arriving  by  the  St.  Lawrence  was  22,358,  of  whom  14,401  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  rest  foreigners  of  various  coun- 
tries ;  and  6395  came  by  way  of  the  United  States  ;  while  9232 
went  thither  from  Canada ;  of  the  whole  about  12,000  settled  in 
Canada  West,  and  2481  in  Canada  East.  In  1863  the  total 
immigration  numbered  28,719,  of  whom  about  5000  departed  for 
the  United  States,  18,000  settled  in  Canada  West,  2774  in  Canada 
East.    In  1864,  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  came  19,147  immi- 

S-ants,  of  whom  7767  were  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  or 
anes ;  16,842  came  by  way  of  the  United  States ;  and  about 
90(X)  left  Canada  for  the  States.  The  emigration  agent,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  report  of  1863,  and  looking  forward  to  that  of 
1864.  saxB  : — "  As  to  the  demands  for  labour  and  the  prospects 
which  Cfanada  offers  as  a  home  for  the  industrial  classes  oi  the 
mother  country,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  favourable.  The 
country  is  advancing  steadily  in  wealth  and  population.  Our 
farmers  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  an.  abundant  narvest.  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  afford  increasing  employment  to  skilled  agri- 
cultural labourers.  To  this  class  more  particularly  this  countij 
at  present  holds  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  and  I  do  not 
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anticipate  any  difficulty  iu  providing  for  all  who  sliall  seek  our 
Bhores.  The  demand  for  artisans  will  remain  extensive,  and 
some  classes  will  more  particularly  be  sought  for.  The  increas- 
ing attention  which  is  now  directed  to  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  countrv  will  result  in  the  emplo3rment  of  large  numbers  of 
miners  and  other  workmen  having  experience  in  the  opening  and 
working  of  mineral  veins.  The  numerous  discoveries  of  copper 
ores  mmle  in  the  eastern  town8hi})s  within  a  recent  period  have 
been  followed  by  many  successful  attempts  to  develope  this 
source  of  wealth,  and  there  are  already  mining  enterprises  in 
progress  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  experience  gained  in  the 
worKing  of  the  gold  deposits  known  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
same  district  has  enc(^)uraged  more  enlaiged  examination,  with 
successful  results  in  many  instances.  There  appears  no  doubt 
tliat  the  judicious  and  economical  application  of  capital  and 
labour  to  the  production  of  copper  and  gold  will  be  attended 
with  pi'ofitable  results,  and  that  the  field  they  offer  for  industry 
will  he  extended  year  by  year."  In  Sir  William  Logan's  Report 
of  Progress  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Catutda  for  1859,  he  details 
the  economic  value  of  the  minemls  to  be  found  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  series  of  rocks.  "  Most  of  these  minerals,"  he  says, ''  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  crystalline  limestones  of  the  series In  the 

more  northern  part  the  limestone  itself  constitutes  the  mineral  of 
chief  importance,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  its  relation  to 
the  land  capable  of  settlement,  wluch  almost  always  accompanies 
it"  Indications  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  are  found  in 
various  places,  but  the  chief  working  has  been  at  Hull  and  South 
Ci-osby,  on  the  Rideau  canal,  the  ore  being  exported  from  King- 
ston to  the  omoimt,  in  1859,  of  15,000  tons.  Galena  has  been  found 
and  worked  at  Bedford  in  Quebec  province,  at  Ramsay  in  York 
coimty,  Ontario  province,  as  well  as  at  a  few  other  places.  Sul- 
phurets  of  copper  ore  widely  distributed.  Sir  W.  Logan  gives  a 
list  of  80  places  where  they  are  found,  in  many  of  which  the 
deposits  are  extensive,  are  profitably  worked,  and  produce  a  large 
amount  for  exportation.  Mica  had  only  l>een  foimd  in  three 
places.  Phosphate  of  lime,  Rensselaerite,  shell  marl,  peat,  bog 
iron  ore,  bog  manganese,  chromic  iron  ore,  are  also  found  in 
various  places,  but  not  usually  in  large  quantities,  while  serpen- 
tine, honestone,  marble,  roofing  slate,  flagstone,  building-stone,  and 
mill-stones,  are  produced  abundantly.  In  the  Canadian  Journal 
of  Nature,  Science  and  Art,  1860-61-62,  is  given  a  much  longer 
and  more  detailed  list  of  minerals  and  fossils,  with  all  the  localities 
in  which  they  have  been  found.  In  a  later  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  1863,  the  gold  deposits  are  thus  described  : — "The  aurife- 
rous drift  covers  a  wide  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, including  the  hill  country  belonging  to  the  Notre  Dame 
range,  and  extending  thence  south  and  east  to  the  boundary  of 
the  province.  These  wide  limits  are  assigned,  inasmuch  as 
though  gold  has  not  been  everywhere  found  in  this  region,  the 
same  minerological  characters  are  met  with  throughout.  In  its 
continuation  southward  in  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere  in  Vermont, 
considerable  (quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained  from  the 
diluvial  deposits.  In  Canaaa  gold  has  been  found  on  the  St. 
Francis  river,  from  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne  to  Sherbrooke ;  in 
the  townships  of  Westbury,  W  eedon,  and  Dodswell,  and  on  Lake 
St.  Francis.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  Etchemin,  and  on 
the  Chaudi^re,  and  nearly  all  its  tributaries,  from  the  seigniory 
of  St.  Mary  to  the  frontiers  of  the  State  of  Maine."  The  attempts, 
however,  to  work  these  deposits  have  not  been  attended  with 
any  great  success.  They  have  been  chiefly  "  pan-washings,"  and 
Mr.  W .  P.  Blake  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  hydraulic  method 
as  practised  in  California,  by  which  "  all  the  earth  and  gravel  of 
a  cleposit  are  moved,  washed,  and  carried  off  through  long  sluices, 
by  the  water,  leaving  the  gold  behind,"  all  at  one  operation. 

The  increase  of  its  commerce,  and  the  growth  of  its  commercial 
towns,  are  not  less  remarkable,  and  are  shared  by  the  other 
North  American  colonies.  On  June  7,  1854,  Lord  Elgin,  then 
governor,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  by  which 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  diores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river,  were  guaranteed  to  the  vessels  of 
the  republic,  and  the  products  of  British  America  and  those  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  reciprocally  admitted  duty-f^e. 
This  treaty,  which  came  into  operation  in  March,  1855,  gave  a 
considerable  impulse  to  the  general  trade ;  it  brought  much  of 
the  American  produce  down  the  St  Lawrence,  and  it  facilitated 
the  transmission  of  a  proportion  of  Canadian  produce  by  way  of 
Portland  in  Maine.  In  1859  the  exports  of  the  whole  of  the 
British  American  colonies  amounted  to  5,474,0252. ;  in  I860  to 
6.826,9622.,  and  in  1861  to  8,664,2602.  In  these  exports  the 
chief  new  article  was  the  petroleum  oil  which  had  been  found  in 
Upper  Canada,  with  somewhat  increased  quantities  of  copper,  and 


of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  exports  were  valued  at  8,165,6132. 
in  1863,  at  6.850,7302.  in  1864,  and  at  6,350,1482.  in  1865. 
The  value  of  tne  imports  into  Canada  were  3,965,9422.  in  1859, 
3,986,8102.  in  1861,  5,526,9322.  in  1863,  6,209,0462.  in  1864,  and 
in  1865  the  exports  and  imports  together  amoimted  to  about 
21,000,0(X)2.  Tnese  are  the  amounts  with  the  United  Kingdom 
only,  but  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  trade  vdih  the  United 
States  had  amoimted  in  value  to  more  than  6,000,0002.  annually. 
In  1866  the  United  States  gave  notice  that  the  reciprocity  treaty 
would  terminate ;  they  were  about  to  increase  their  customs  tariff 
to  a  high  rate,  and  m  this  they  persisted  though  negotiations 
were  attempted  to  avert  it.  To  facilitate  commerce  canals  have 
been  formed  by  which  sea-going  ships  can  ascend  the  St  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Huron,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles.  Even  beyond 
tliis  there  is  navigable  water  commimication  ensured  for  about 
500  miles  further  to  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  To  these 
1900  miles  of  navigation,  fully  as  much  of  railway  construction 
has  been  added  ;  and  the  magnificent  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
with  its  stupendous  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860,  has  a  length  of  970 
miles  in  Canada,  communicating  with  the  line  leading  to  Port- 
land in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  numerous  ramifications 
throughout  that  country.  Urgent  representations  have  also  been 
made  as  to  the  desirableness  of  forming  an  improved  means  of 
transport  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  Practicable 
tracks  have  been  pointed  out,  and  a  railway  and  steam-boat  line 
has  been  projectea.  The  suggestion  is  that  it  should  start  from 
Collingwood,  on  Georgian  Sty,  and  consist  of  river  and  lake 
navigation  for  about  2400  miles  out  of  the  entire  3,200  to  Van- 
couver Island.  The  Canada  Government,  it  is  said,  liave  agreed 
to  open  the  portion  between  Lake  Superior  and  Fort  Garry,  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles,  of  which  300  are  navigable,  and  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  are  expected  by  grants  of  land 
to  facilitate  the  work  through  their  territory.  It  is  aflirmed  that 
the  expense  would  be  comparatively  light,  and  that  the  under- 
taking might  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years,  when  pas- 
sengers would  be  enabled  to  make  the  transit  in  about  18  days. 
At  a  meetingof  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society  on  March  9, 
1868,  Mr.  A.  Waddington,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  explor- 
ing the  district,  developed  his  phm  fov  a  waggon-road  and  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  stated  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  had  already  begun  to  construct  the  eastern  end 
of  the  overland  waggon-road  between  Lake  Superior  and  Red 
River,  but  that  no  arrangement  had  yet  been  entered  into  T^dth 
regard  to  the  other  sections,  and  he  urged  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  on  political  and  commercial  ^unds.  In  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  author  said  that  the  two  moun- 
tain ranges — the  Cascade,  or  coast  range,  having  an  average  width 
of  110  miles,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  width  of  150  nules — 
nearly  meet  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  colony,  but  diverge  fur- 
ther north,  and  leave  a  fertile,  central  plain  120  miles  wide.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  all  attempts  to  discover  practi- 
cable passes  hod  been  in  vain,  and  no  through  route  was  possible 
by  way  of  the  mouth  of  the  fVaser  river.  He  had  examined  the 
various  long  inlets  or  fiords  to  the  northward,  and  foimd  Bute 
inlet  to  be  by  far  the  most  suitable  as  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
future  overland  road.  He  had  discovered  a  river  flowing  into 
the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  had  planned  a  dray-road  through  the 
narrow  valley  thus  formed  through  the  whole  width  of  the  coast 
range,  llie  road  that  he  had  projected  ran  north-easterly  across 
the  plain,  and  struck  the  Upper  Fraser  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Quesnelle  river.  The  fraser  is  here  a  navigable  stream, 
and  affords  a  route  to  the  Yellow  Head-pass  of  the  Jttocky  Moun- 
tains, which  leads  to  the  rich  level  country  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  range,  extending  towards  the  Red  River  settlement  Hitherto 
the  wild  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  in  addition  to  the 
length  of  the  line  required  and  its  consequent  expense,  has  pre- 
vented the  project  from  being  entertained.  The  discovery  of 
gold,  however,  along  the  Saskatchewan  river,  made  in  1862,  as 
well  as  on  the  Peace,  the  Athabasca,  and  other  rivera  issuing 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  led  to  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  that  district,  and  to  a  considerable 
influx  of  gold-workers,  whose  laboura  have  been  highly  success- 
ful A  h^ge  coal  formation  has  also  been  traced,  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  lat  49^  to  60°  N.  Mr.  Bourgeau,  who 
accompanied  Captain  J.  PalHser,  as  botanist  in  his  explorations 
in  1859,  wrote  thus  of  the  district  : — ^'  This  district  is  much 
more  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  staple  crops  of  temperate  cli- 
mates— ^vmeat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c — than  one  would  nave  been 
inclined  to  believe  from  its  high  latitude.  In  effect,  the  few 
attempts  at  the  culture  of  cereals  already  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  Hudson's  Bav  Company^a  posts,  demonstrate  by  their  success, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  obtain  products  sufficiently  abundant 
largely  to  remunerate  the  efforts  of  the  aericulturist.  The  prai- 
ries offer  natural  pastiirage  as  favourable  for  the  maintenance  of 
numerous  herds  as  if  they  had  been  artificially  created.  The 
construction  of  houses  for  habitation  and  for  pioneer  develop- 
ment would  involve  but  little  expense,  because  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  would  be  easy  to  find  clay  for  bricks,  and  more 
particularly  near  Battle  River.  The  other  parts  most  favourable 
for  cultivation  would  be  in  the  neighbouiiiood,  and  also  along 
the  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan.  In  the  latter  district  are 
rich  and  vast  prairies,  interspersed  with  woods  and  forests,  where 
thickwood  plants  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  vetches  found  hei-e,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Hedysarum,  Lathyrus,  Vicia,  and  Astragalus,  are  as  fitting  for 
the  nourishment  of  cattle  as  the  clover  of  European  pasturage. 
The  abundance  of  buffaloes,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
herds  of  horses  and  oxen  increase,  demonstrate  that  it  would  be 
enough  to  shelter  animals  in  winter,  and  to  feed  them  in  the 
shelters  with  hay  collected  in  advance,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mortality  which  would  result  from  cold,  or  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  and  to  permit  the  acclimatization  of  other  domestic  farm- 
yard animals,  such  as  the  sheep  and  pig."  Captain  Palliser 
himself  says  of  this  district  {Journals,  Detailed  Reports,  and  Ob- 
servations relative  to  the  Exphratvm,  by  Captain  Palliser^  of  that 
Portion  of  Britith  North  America,  which  in  latUuth  lies  betiveen  the 
British  JSoundary  Line  and  the  height  of  Land  of  Watershed  of  the 
Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean  respectively,  and  in  longitvde  between  the 
Western  Shore  of  Lake  Superior  ana  the  Pacific  Ocean,  during  the 
years  1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1860 ;  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  geography  of  the  country) : — "  All  along  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  alx)ve  described  occur  very  numerous  lakes, 
supplying  immense  quantities  of  nutritious  fish,  among  which 
are  pike,  sturgeon,  catfish,  gold-eyed  carp,  and  white-fish,  in 
greatest  abundance.  I  have  seen  these  obtamed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  even  in  winter  where  holes  had  to  be  chopped  through 
the  ice  in  order  to  catch  them.  None  can  so  readily  appreciate 
the  advantage  that  the  farmer  would  derive  from  a  certainty  of 
obtaining  plenty  of  fish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  farm  as 
those  who  Know  the  dificultics  atten£ng  the  hunting  of  animal 
food,  where  the  settler  would  have  to  compete  for  a  bare  exist- 
ence against  the  Indian  trained  almost  from  his  birth  to  the 
tracking  and  killing  thickwood  animals,  such  as  deer,  elk,  and 
moose.'  The  congregation  of  miners  in  any  considerable  number 
trill  be  certain  to  bring  agricidtural  settlers,  and  as  certainly 
create  a  necessity  for  a  traversable  road. 

Mail  steam-packets  to  and  from  Great  Britain  run  evenr  week 
to  and  from  Quebec  (except  when  the  St  Lawrence  is  frozen), 
every  fortnignt  to  and  irom  Halifax ;  and  post-office  money- 
orders  have  been  made  available  between  the  colony  and  Great 
Britain  since  1859.  The  efforts  of  the  colonists  have  been  as 
2ealously  directed  also  to  intellectual  improvement  The  schools 
in  Lower  Canada  have  been  raised  to  2689  public  schools,  with 
126,697  scholars,  and  in  the  same  year  they  numbered  3515 
schools  in  Upper  Canada  with  217,356  scholws,  against  3001  in 
1851  with  168.159  scholars.  In  1862  the  total  number  of  schools 
was  8130,  and  the  number  ot  scholars  was  343,733  in  Upper 
Canada,  with  139,474  in  attendance.  One  of  the  parliamentary 
disputes  arose  from  the  Roman  Catholic  deputies  demanding 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  a  resolu- 
tion for  which  was  carried  in  March,  1863.  The  net  revenue  in 
1856  amounted  to  1,238,606/.,  and  the  colonial  expenditure  to 
1,030,714/.  In  1861  the  revenue  was  1,969,609/.,  the  expen- 
diture, 1,671,306/. ;  in  1863  the  net  revenue  amounted  to 
2,033,399/.,  and  the  net  expenditure  rose  to  2,136,084/.,  of  the 
deficit  more  than  half  Ma.s  caused  by  the  extra  expense  of  the 
militia.  In  1864  the  revenue  was  2,327,000/.,  the  expenditure 
2,205,825/.  The  public  debt  is  about  14,150,000/.,  and  the  inte- 
rest about  750,000/. ;  the  greater  part  of  this  debt  has  been 
incurred  in  assisting  railway  companies  by  means  of  loans,  for 
the  formation  of  roads,  brides,  and  canals,  and  for  the  building  of 
lighthouses,  and  other  public  works,  some  of  which  are  remune- 
rative. The  financial  statement  of  1865  announced  a  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  and  that  the  estimated  -expenditure  of 
1866-7  would  be  2,475,132/.,  including  300,000/.  for  arming  and 
equipping  35,000  militia.  Mr.  Gait,  the  ilnance  minister,  pro- 
posea  to  reduce  the  customs  duties,  following,  he  said,  the  example 
of  QteAt  Britain,  th«  parliament  of  which,  l^  cheapening  the  cost  of 
liVitig  for  aU  classes  nad  shown  the  vast  aaYantages  of  the  system 
over  that  of  protection,  but  his  proposal  was  not  adopted. 

During  a  course  of  continuea  prosperity,  there  has  been  little 


eventful  in  the  history  of  the  colony.    There  were  some  warm 
contentions  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1857-8,  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  seat  of  government  for  the  tmlted  provinces.     Quebec 
then  held  that  position,  but  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Kingston  all 
had  advocates  for  their  claims.    As  there  seemed  no  liKeliliood 
of  the  point  being  settled,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  home 
government,  which  decided  in  favour  of  Ottawa,   a  small  but 
growing  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  provinces,  and  removed  from  the  danger  of 
any  sudden  surprise  by  a  hostile  foe.    On  July  18  a  parliamen- 
ta^  resolution  was  carried  against  the  selection,  and  the  ministry 
resigned,  but  were  replaced  when  it  was  found  that  the  opposi- 
tion could  not  form  a  new  ministry.     In  1860  the   Prince  of 
Wales  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  an 
elegant  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  at  Ottawa.    In  December  of 
the  same  year  the  minister  of  the  United  States  made  a  reclamation 
of  a  runaway  slave,  named  John  Anderson,  chai^;ed  with  murtier, 
under  the  extradition  ti'eaty,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
Toronto  decided  in  favour*  of  the  claim.    But  the  Mends  of  the 
slave  appealed,  and  ultimately  removed  liim  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  England,  where  the  decision  was  reversed.     However, 
an  Act  was  afterwards  passed  in  England  that  no  habeas  corpus 
was  to  be  issued  to  bring  up  any  one  Irom  a  place  which  had  the 
right  of  issuing  the  writ  ^athin  its  own  junsdiction.      In  1861, 
when  the  seiiure  of  two  Confederate  commissioners  who  were 
passengers  in  the   British  ship,  the    Trent,  gave  occasion  to 
fear  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  a  strong  body  of  troops 
was  sent  to  protect  the  fix)ntier,  and  reached  Canada   after  a 
well-conducted  and  successful,  though  difficult,  transit  through 
Nova  Scotia.    This  prompt  and  judicious  measure  probably  pre- 
vented a  war.     The  colomsts  showed  themselves  zealous  in  their 
own  defence,  and  numerous  corps  of  volunteers  were  embodied  ; 
but  when  subsequently  they  were  urged  to  embody  a  militia 
force,  they  declined  doing  so  to  a  larger  extent  than  6000  men, 
deeming  that  at  least  for  a  considerable  time  thejr  were  not 
hkely  to  be  attacked  by  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  husband  their  resources  to  a  time  of  greater  need.     One 
excellent  eflfect  of  this  movement,  however,  has  been  the  more 
intimate  fusion  of  the  two  races,  French  and  English,  in  the 
colony,  as  the  French  portion  of  the  commimity  was  even  more 
ardently  opposed  to  any  attempts  against  them  by  the  United  States 
than  tiie  English,  convinced  that  their  religion,  Roman  Catholic, 
received  more  support  and  enioyed  more  liberty  than  it  was 
likely  to  have  from  their  republican  neighbours. 

When  the  parliament  met  in  February,  1863,  the  Governor- 
General  in  opening  the  session  praised  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
zeal  displayed  in  the  enrohneut  and  orpnixatioh  of  the  volun- 
teers. He  then  announced  measures  tor  the  completion  of  the 
parHamentaxy  buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  stated  that  the  attention 
of  the  government  had  been  called  to  the  importance  of  opening 
up  the  North-West  for  settlement,  and  forming  a  direct  commu- 
mcation  with  British  Columbia.  In  May  the  parliament  was 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  ministiy  being  again  outvoted. 
In  dissolving  it,  Viscount  Monck  reminded  the  members  that  two 
ministries  had  failed  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  house  ; 
that  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  people  that  he 
might  be  constitutionally  assured  of  their  desire,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  called  Mr.  Macdonald  to  preside  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  October,  1864,  the  Quebec  Congjress  agreed  to  a  proposed 
Confederation  of  all  the  North  American  provinces,  which^  how- 
ever, was  rejected  by  the  lower  provinces,  especially  by  Nova 
Scotia.  It  was  proposed  to  have  two  chambers ;  a  lemslative 
council  of  76  members,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  each  furnish- 
ing 24,  Nova  Scotia  10,  New  Brunswick  10,  Prince  Edward's 
IsEmd  4,  and  Newfoundland  4.  They  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Crown  for  life,  but  an  absence  of  two  years'  continuance 
to  vacate  their  seats  ;  they  were  to  be  30  years  of  a^,  bom  or 
naturalised  British  subjects,  and  have  a  property  quahfication  of 
4000  dollars,  and  in  Lower  Canada  each  to  be  named  for  one  of 
the  electoral  divisions  in  which  he  was  a  resident,  and  in  which 
he  had  a  property  qualification.  The  House  of  Assembly  was 
to  consist  of  194  deputies,  of  which  Upper  Canada  was  to  elect 
82,  Lower  Canada  65,  Nova  Scotia  19,  New  Brunswick  16,  New- 
foundland 8,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  5.  The  division  of 
the  public  debt  formed  one  obstacle,  as  that  of  Canada  was 
heavy,  while  Nova  Scotia  had  none,  and  reasonably  objected  to 
the  imposition  of  the  neir  burden.  In  1866  a  deputation  from 
the  provinoes  met  in  Londoh  to  consider  the  plan  and  to  report 
to  tneir  respective  assemblies.  This  was  in  a  great  degree  suc- 
cessful. An  agreement  was  arrived  at ;  and  in  March,  1867,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  the  union  of 
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Canatla,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brun8>vick,  under  the  general 
title  uf  Canada.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  are 
not  included.  The  union  is  divided  into  fourprovinces, — Ontario, 
which  corresponds  with  the  previous  Upper  Canada ;  Quebec,  with 
the  pre\dous  Lower  Canada ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
retaining  their  names  and  boundaries.  Each  province  is  to  have  a 
capital,  Toronto,  Quebec,  Halifa-\,  and  Fredericton  ;  but  the  seat 
of  government  is  to  be  at  Ottawa.  The  parliament  is  to  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons  ;  the  Senate  formed  of  72 
members,  summoned  by  the  Queen  or  the  Governor,  so  that  there 
shall  be  24  each  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  12  each  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  membei-s  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  to  be  elected,  181  in  the  wliole,  of  whom  82  ai*e 
to  represent  the  various  districts  of  Ontario,  65  those  of  Quebec, 
19  tnose  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  those  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  parliament  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  so  that  12  months 
shall  never  intervene  between  the  closing  of  one  session  and  the 
opening  of  another.  The  membei-s  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
are  elected  for  5  years,  but  the  Governor  may  dissolve  the  House, 
and  simimon  another  if  he  deem  it  necessary.  Powers  are  given 
for  the  adhesion  of  the  other  proviiices,  and  British  Coliunbia 
has  already  made  application  for  admission.  The  population  of 
the  Union  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1866  at  about  3,800,000. 
The  mercantile  marine  in  1865  comprised  6575  vessels  of 
943,533  tons  burden,  and  valued  at  6.568,814/.  The  imports  in 
1866  were  valued  at  16,054,113/.,  the  exports  at  14,390,340/. 
The  revenue  of  the  four  provinces  was  2,604,634/.,  the  expendi- 
ture was  2,834,614/. ;  the  public  debt  amounted  to  15,500,(X)0/. 
Notices  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  will  be  foimd 
imder  those  heads.    We  now  return  to  Canada  proper. 

Towaixls  the  end  of  1864  a  partjr  of  Confederates  assembled  in 
Canada,  made  a  raid  into  the  United  States  territory,  plundered 
the  St.  Alban's  bank,  and  retreated  into  Canada.  Tiiey,  or  some 
of  them,  were  arrested ;  they  pleaded  that  the  attack  was  not 
robbery,  but  war.  On  a  legal  oojection  they  were  discharged  by 
the^  Canadian  iudge.  Smith ;  but  some  were  re-arrested,  and  sent 
to  Toronto,  where  the  judges  decided  that  they  had  juris<liction 
over  them  for  liaving  conspired  to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  ; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  abandoned  their 
demand  for  the  extradition  of  the  offenders,  while  the  Canadian 
Government  refimded  to  the  bank  the  amount  that  had  been 
stolen. 

The  movements  of  the  Fenians  in  the  United  States  gave  the 
Canadians  much  uneasiness  about  the  close  of  1865,  as  the  New 
York  papers  asserted  that  their  organisation  was  widely  spread 
in  Canada,  and  precautions  were  taken  against  them  by  embody- 
ing the  volunteers.  An  announcement  havinjj  been  made  that 
an  inroad  was  to  be  attempted  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  1866, 
volunteers,  to  the  number  of  10,000.  were  dispatched  to  the 
frontier  ;  but  all  remained  quiet.  The  precautions  were,  how- 
ever, continued,  and  a  few  arrests  of  Fenians  were  made  in 
Toronto  and  some  other  towns. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  given  notice  that 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  was  to  cease  m  1866,  a  Com- 
miHiiion  was  sent  to  Washington  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
agreement.  They  suggested,  on  Feb.  2,  1866,  "  that  both  parties 
may  add  ceiiain  artiSfes  to  those  now  in  the  said  list.  With 
i-eference  to  the  fisheries  and  the  navigation  of  the  internal 
waters  of  the  continent,  the  British  provinces  are  willing  that  the 
existing  regulations  should  continue  in  effect;  but  Caiuula  is 
willing  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing the  means  of  access  to  the  ocean,  provided  the  assurance 
be  given  that  the  trade  of  the  Western  States  will  not  be  diverted 
from  its  natural  channel  by  legislation  ;  and  if  the  United  States 
are  not  prepared  at  present  to  consider  the  general  opening 
of  their  coasting  trade,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  as  regards 
the  internal  waters  of  the  continent  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries.  If  the  foregoing  points 
be  satisfactorily  arranged,  Canada  is  willing  to  adjust  her  excise 
duties  upon  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  upon  the  best  revenue 
standard  which  may  be  mutually  adopted  after  fall  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  treat  any  other  articles  in 
the  same  way  the  disposition  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  to 
give  every  facility  in  their  power  to  prevent  illicit  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  transit  trade,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ^^ame  regula- 
tions should  exist  on  both  sides  and  b§  defined  by  law.''  The 
CommissioAerB  of  Ways  and  Means,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  replied  by  offering  the  fishery  of  Lake 
Michigan  for  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  mutually  passing  in 
bond  ^oods  liable  to  customs  duties  on  certain  tracks,  and  a  Ust 
of  duties  to  be  imposed  on  articles  imported  from  Canada,  which 


were  considered  by  the  delegates  as  practically  prohibitory,  and 
therefore  declined.  The  treaty  expired  ;  the  United  States  were 
warned  that  the  permission  of  fishmg  within  certain  limits  of  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  withdrawn  ;  and  in  April  a 
British  naval  force  was  dispatched  to  the  Gulf  to  enforce  the 
restriction,  and  to  protect  the  Canadian  fishermen  ;  at  the  same 
time  an  Anierican  force  was  dispatched  for  a  like  purpose. 

On  June  1  the  expected  attack  of  the  Fenians  was  made. 
About  1200  of  the  section  of  American  Fenians  who  adhered  to 
President  Bol>ert«,  in  ojpposition  to  Stephens,  assembled  at 
Bufi'alo,  a  town  of  the  United  States  on  the  right  ))ank  of  the 
Niagara  river,  and  close  upon  Lake  Erie.  Here  they  descended 
the  lake,  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  landed  in  Canada,  and  seized 
an  old  fort,  latterly  used  as  a  mill.  The  assembling  of  numbers 
of  men  in  Bufialo  liad  excited  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  they  had  telegraphed  to  Toronto  that  the  authori- 
ties there  might  be  prepared.  Immediately  it  became  known  that 
a  portion  liad  crossed,  a  United  States  steamer  began  patrolling 
up  and  down  the  Niagara  river,  and  prevented  any  further 
accession  to  the  invading  fon^e.  A  party  of  rifle  volunteers 
started  on  June  1  to  meet  the  invaders,  but  they  were  badly 
led,  ordered  to  retire  by  their  commander  as  soon  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  suffered  considerably  in  their  disorderly 
retreat.  The  vigilance  of  the  United  States  had  been  increased, 
and  though  numbers  of  men  had  assembled  at  different  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Col.  O'Neill,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
was  completely  deprived  of  any  reinforcement  and  even  of 
information.  In  the  meantime  the  Canadians,  by  the  morning 
of  June  2  had  assembled  their  troops,  and  were  marching  against 
the  Fenians.  About  1400  volunteers  were  marching  from  Sus- 
pension-bridge south  along  Niagara  river  towards  Frenchman's 
Creek,  while  two  other  columns,  containing  both  regulars  and 
volunteers,  were  marching  east  from  Port  Colbume  along  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie  towards  Fort  Erie.  These  forces  numbered 
about  32(X),  and  were  led  by  Colonels  Peacock  and  Buchanan. 
Both  of  these  columns  were  strongly  supported  by  artillery,  and 
both  met  and  fought  the  Fenians  about  the  same  time — noon  on 
Saturday,  June  2.  The  Fenians  in  their  march  across  the  neck 
of  land  met  the  Canadian  force  from  Port  Colbume  at  Bidgway, 
about  8  miles  west  of  Fort  Erie,  and  a  combat  ensued  lasting 
about  20  minutes  ;  but,  hearing  that  the  i-egulars  were  advancing 
against  them,  they  deemed  it  best  to  abandon  the  field  and  make 
a  rapid  retreat  to  Fort  Erie.  The  Fenians  lost  6  killed  and  16 
wounded,  and  the  Canadians  23  killed  and  woimded  in  all. 
Among  the  Canadians  killed  was  Lieutenant  P.  S.  Routh,  of 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  force  advanced  towards  Fort  Erie 
after  the  battle,  following  the  retreating  Fenians. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  at  Ridgway,  the  other  column 
of  Canadians  from  Suspension-bridge  crossed  Frenclunan's  Creek, 
capturing  tlie  abandoned  Fenian  camp,  and  advanced  against 
the  Fenian  rear  at  Waterloo.  By  nightfall  the  Fenians  had 
reached  Fort  Erie,  but  they  numbered  only  800,  the  re«t  having 
straggled  off  or  been  captured  or  killed  by  the  Canadians.  Forty 
Fenians  were  taken  by  the  column  advancing  from  Port  Col- 
bume. The  Fenians  established  their  picket  line  around  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  Canadian  troops  completely  surrounded  them, 
having  occupied  a  line  extenoing  &om  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie 
on  the  west  to  the  shore  of  Niagara  river  on  the  ea^t,  and  eveir- 
thing  was  in  readiness  to  make  short  work  of  the  invaders  tfie 
next  morning.  The  Fenians,  however,  had  no  idea  of  being 
caught  this  way,  and  imprisoned  in  Canadian  dungeons,  or 
hanged,  i>erhap8,  on  a  Canadian  gallows.  So  they  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  night  liud  retreat  across  the  river  to  the 
American  shore.  This  retreat  was  made  in  the  tugs  and  canal 
barges  that  originally  carried  the  Fenians  to  Fort  Erie,  and  was 
no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was  executed,  the  Fenians  in  their 
haste  abandoning  32  of  their  men  who  were  out  on  picket,  and 
who  consequently  fell  into  Canadian  hands. 

This  retreat,  however,  only  caused  the  capture  of  the  entire 
body.  At  noon  on  the  2nd  of  June  General  Grant  passed 
through  Buffalo,  and  about  2  p.m.  General  Meade  arrived  there. 
Both  made  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and 
placed  General  Barry  in  commancf  with  full  power  to  act.  This 
officer  at  once  strengthened  the  patrols  along  the  Niagara  river, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  movements  frustrated  a  design  the  Fenians 
in  Buffalo  had  formed  of  crossing  about  10  p.m.  to  aid  their 
friends  in  Fort  Erie.  The  partv  in  the  fort  in  some  way  got 
information  of  the  frustration  of  this  intended  reinforcement,  and 
that  precipitated  their  retreat,  for  about  2  a.m.  on  June  3  they 
embarked  on  the  tugs  and  canal  barges  at  Fort  Erie,  and  made 
u  des|)eiute  attempt  to  cross  to  the  American  shore.    No  soonet 
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hafl  they  started  than  the  steamer  Michigan^  with  two  amied 
tugs  and  several  armed  craft  of  smaller  descriptions,  were  among 
them.  Several  shots  were  fired,  and  some  of  the  Fenians  jumped 
into  the  river  and  attempted  to  swim  acrass.  The  capture  was 
swift  and  complete,  however,  for  out  of  760  who  attempted  to 
crass  from  Fort  Erie,  700  were  taken  hy  the  steamer  Michigan 
and  her  consorts,  5  were  killed,  25  wounded  and  the  remainder 
were  either  drowned  or  esaiped.  Colonel  O'Neill,  the  "  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  the  Irish  Republic  in  Canada," 
and  all  his  staff,  were  taken,  and  committed  to  prison.  Most 
of  them,  however,  mere  youths,  were  subsequently  disarmed, 
and  sent  home  on  promising  to  abstain  from  any  further  acts  of 
hostility,  the  officers  being  released  on  bail.  The  Canadians 
captured  about  80,  who  were  sent  to  Hamilton  and  Toronto 
under  guard.  On  June  7  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  the  Fenians,  admonishing  all  good  citizens  against 
aiding  or  countenancing  the  expedition  being  carried  out 
by  evil-disposed  ]jersons  from  Federal  territory  against 
the  British  colonies,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  law  of  nations.  He  expected  the  national  officials  to 
employ  all  lawful  power  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice  all 
sucn  persons,  and  empowered  General  Meade  to  employ  the 
Federal  land  and  naval  forces  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the 
said  expedition. 

General  Sweeny  was  arrested  at  St.  Alban's  on  the  6th,  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  held  to  bail ;  and  Roberts,  the  president 
of  the  Senate  faction,  was  arrested  in  New  York  on  the  7th  by 
the  Federal  Marshal ;  but  liberated  on  his  own  recognizances  ; 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  other  prominent  Fenians. 

On  June  7,  General  Spear,  second  in  command  to  General 
Sweeny,  crossed  the  border  near  St.  Armand  in  Vermont,  and 
occupied  Pigeon  Hill ;  but  on  learning  of  the  approach  of  a 
Canadian  force,  recrossed  the  border,  leaving  a  few  of  his  men,  of 
whom  16  were  captured  by  the  Canadians.  Gen.  Spear  and  his 
forces  surrendered  to  the  Federal  General  Livingstone.  Spear, 
Sweeny,  and  Mahony,  were  released  on  giving  bail  for  6000 
dollars.  And  thus  ended  the  Fenian  inroad,  except  that  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada,  many  arrests  were  made  of 
individuals  accused  of  conspiring  to  effect  further  disturbances. 
In  October  thev  were  tried.  Colonel  Lynch  and  the  priest 
M/Mahon  were  lound  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  ;  others 
were  sentenced  to  short  imprisonments,  and  a  few  were  acquitted. 
Others  subsequently  tried  were  also  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but 
in  no  case  was  the  sentence  carried  into  execution,  it  oeing 
understood  that  the  fulfilment  or  remission  of  the  sentence  woidd 
depend  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Fenians  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  criminals  being  thus  held  as  hostages  to  secure  Canada  from 
further  attacks,  the  final  punishment  to  be  only  inflicted  in  case 
of  further  aggression. 

On  Jime  8,  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  at  Ottawa,  in  their  new  and  handsome  house.  The  governor- 
general,  Viscoimt  Monck,  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
said  : — "  The  province  has  been  invaded  oy  a  lawless  band 
of  marauders,  but  I  congratulate  the  country  that  they  were 
promptly  coidronted,  and  within  24  hours  were  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  I  deplore  the  loss  of  life  and  suft'er- 
ing  which  have  been  entailed  upon  the  gallant  body  of  the 
Canadian  Volunteers  in  the  engagement  which  took  place  in 
repelling  so  promptly  the  invaders  who  had  attacked  the  country, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  omit  to  alleviate  as  far  as 
may  be  in  your  power  the  miseries  so  wantonly  inflicted  on  many 
families  ;  but,  while  I  grieve  for  their  individual  loss,  I  must 
congratulate  the  country  that  the  first  note  of  danger  has  shown 
that  Canada  possesses  in  her  volunteers  a  body  of  men  ready  to 
peril  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  Queen  and  country."  And 
he  added  : — "The  position  which  the  great  question  of  the 
union  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  has  assumed 
is  now  such  as  to  induce  the  expectation  that  the  mission  [of 
the  deputies  to  London]  will  be  shortly  efiected.  I  therefore 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  during 
the  present  session  to  adopt  such  procedure  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  completing  the  details  of  the  scheme  as  regards  this 
province,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  confident  expectation  that 
the  next  parliament  which  will  he  held  within  these  walls  will 
not  be  confined  to  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  Canada, 
but  will  embrace  those  of  all  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America."  Immediately  after  the  Governor-General  had  deli- 
vered his  speech  he  proceeded  to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  and, 
after  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  the  bill  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  introduced  and  passed  without  discus- 
sion.   It  was  then  sent  to  the  Upper  House  and  also  passed. 


The  Governor-General  waited,  and  after  the  bill  had  passed 
the  Upper  House,  immediately  affixed  his  signature  and  seal 
to  the  document.  The  announcement  of  the  habeas  corpus 
suspension  was  received  with  loud  cheers  by  the  large  number  of 
peonle  who  tlironged  the  parliament  buildings.  The  susj)cnsion 
of  tlie  haljeas  corpus  caused  many  persons  to  leave  the  city  on 
short  notice. 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  1866,  the  Provincial  Exhibition 
of  Upper  Canada  was  held  at  Toronto.  Tlie  stock  'shown  ex- 
ceedeil  that  of  former  years  both  in  numl)er  and  quality.  The 
exhibition  of  machinery  and  implements  was  considered  very 
good.  Choice  grajws  were  shown,  wluch  had  been  protected  by 
glass,  without  artificial  heat.  The  exhibition  of  bees  and  honey 
excited  general  interest  The  show  of  factory-made  cheese,  com- 
paratively a  new  thing  in  Canada,  was  especially  satisfactor}'. 
Both  provinces  liad  been  creditably  represented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1862 ;  there  were  copj^er  and  copper  ores  from 
the  districts  bonlering  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron ;  iron  and  iron 
ores,  some  gokl,  petroleum,  maple-sugar,  woods  of  vtu-ious  kinds, 
turpentine,  com  and  flour,  and  specimens  of  manufacture  in 
many  departments  of  industry. 

Oi  the  towns  in  Canada  the  chief  feature  is  their  continuous 
fjrowth  and  improvement.  Of  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federation, a  separate  account  is  given ;  of  a  few  of  the  other 
towns  we  add  the  following  slight  notices  of  some  alterations. 

In  Quebec  the  population  has  inci-ea.'^ed  from  42,000  in  1851,  to 
an  estimated  numW  of  70,000  in  1866.  On  Oct.  14,  1866,  a 
fire  which  lasted  for  13  hoiu-s,  destroyed  2500  houses,  rendered 
18,000  persons  houseless,  and  occasioned  a  destruction  of  pro- 
perty estimated  at  600,000/.  A  subscription  was  opened  in  London 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  tne  town  rapidly  recovei-ed 
itself.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  St. 
Charles,  which  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  thus  by 
its  own  i^ressure  capable  of  giving  a  continuous  supply  to  the 
highest  buildings.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  ;  and  the 
Laval  Universi^  has  been  recentljr  complete  at  a  cost  of  80,000/. 
Quebec  is  now  the  provincial  capital  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

MmUrealf  the  largest  town  in  Quebec  province,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  100,000,  a  lai^  commerce,  and  as  a  grain-exporting 
port  is  only  second  to  New  York  ;  the  quantity  shipped  in  1864 
was  upwartls  of  15,000,000  bushels.  The  quays  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  cut  stone  in  front  of  the  city,  from  the  Lachine 
Canal,  with  a  broad  esplanade  between  the  river  and  the  houses. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  possess  great  merit ;  they  are  chiefly 
constructed  of  a  fine  limestone.  The  Bonsecours  market  is  the 
finest  in  the  colony  ;  the  court-house  in  it  cost  60,000/.  In  1856 
the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  handsome  new  one 
has  been  erected  in  St.  Catherine-street,  which  was  consecrated 
and  opened  for  divine  semce  in  the  summer  of  1867.  There  are 
also  new  churches,  banks,  hospitals,  colleges,  &c.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water  drawn  from  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
Lachine  Rapids,  conduct<»d  in  about  five  miles  of  open  canal  to  a 
reservoir,  where  it  is  forced  by  powerful  engines  through  a 
main-conductor  up  to  other  reservoirs  on  heights  above  the  town 
capable  of  holding  15,000,000  gallons,  and  thence  supplied  to  the 
town.  By  rail  and  by  steam-vessels  Montreal  holds  communica- 
tion with  all  the  important  places  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  witn  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  The  railway 
communication  with  the  United  States  is  effected  by  the 
stupendous  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  has 
likewise  a  roadway  for  passengers.  With  the  two  long  abut- 
ments this  tubular  bridge  is  two  miles  in  length,  supported  on  24 
massive  piers  of  solid  masonry.  It  is  distant  120  miles  from 
Ottawa,  and  400  miles  from  New  York. 

Toronto,  the  provincial  capital  of  Ontario,  is  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  wide  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  lined  with  good  houses,  mostly  of  bnck  or  stone. 
There  is  an  esplanade  in  front  of  the  lake,  with  quays  and  railways 
for  internal  communication.  The  public  buildincs  are  numerous 
and  handsome.  The  English  and  French  cathedrals  have  been 
noticed  imder  Toronto  in  the  E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  867,  as  well 
as  Osgood  Hall,  where  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  and  which 
are  said  to  be  models  of  construction  adapted  to  their  purpose  ; 
large,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated,  with  excellent  arrangements  for 
the  bar  and  the  public.  Among  other  buildings  are  the  new 
General  Hospital,  St.  James's,  St.  Michael's,  Zion,  and  Knox's 
churches ;  the  City  Hall,  St.  Lawrence  Market,  Nordheimer's 
Music  Hall,  the  Exchange,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Post-Office,  City 
schools,  several  banks,  and  the  Normal  and  Model  schools.  The 
Provincial  Magnetic  Observatory  is  situated  in  the  Universitjr 
Park,  a  l^eautifolly  laid  out  enclosure  (in  which  shind  the  Uni- 
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veraity  and  University  College,  both  fine  buildings).  It  is  one 
of  the  meteorological  stations  establislied  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1840,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  now 
attached  to  the  University.  Its  position  is  43°  39'  AT  N.  lat., 
79°  21'  5^  W.  long.  In  the  town  there  are  foundries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  numerous  factories  and  mills,  with  a  conmierce  extend- 
ing every  year,  and  constant  increase  of  facilities  for  conducting 
it,  as  it  is  in  coimection  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western 
and  Northern  Railways,  and  by  the  lake  with  all  the  main 
water-communications  of  Canada.  The  suburbs  are  beautiful, 
and  the  popidation  is  estimated  at  about  60,000. 

HamiUony  in  Ontario  province,  is  situated  on  Burlington  Bay, 
at  the  north-west  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  had  29,000  inhabitants 
in  1858,  and  they  now  probably  number  40,000.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick  or  stone  ;  there  are  churches,  banks,  hotels,  manu- 
factories, of  which,  in  general,  the  architecture  is  good  ;  and  the 
streets  are  not  formal,  although  generally  intersecting  at  right 
angles.  The  town  is  lighted  wi&  gas ;  the  sewerage  is  good ; 
magnificent  waterworks  nave  been  constructed,  the  water  being 
broTight  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  filtered  in  a  reservoir ;  and  a 
new  market  built.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  Locomotive  ^gines  and  railway  cars  are  made 
here ;  and  there  are  foundries  and  manufactories  of  machinery, 
scales,  and  tools.  It  is  about  45  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  38 
miles  from  Toronto  by  rail,  and  378  miles  from  Montreal  by  rail. 

London  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames.  The  English 
church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  peal  of  bells — ^the  first  that 
were  heard  in  Canada  West.  It  had  a  population  of  16,000  in 
1858,  and  has  made  ^at  progress  since.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
it  is  a  port  of  entry,  it  has  six  newspapers,  and  there  are  railways 
either  open  or  in  course  of  construction  to  Port  Stanley,  to  Port 
Frank  on  Lake  Huron,  and  to  St.  Mary's.  It  is  114  miles  from 
Toronto,  and  447  from  Montreal  by  rail.  It  is  a  thriving  place, 
but  has  an  almost  ludicrous  imitation  of  its  British  namesake  in 
its  Oxford-street,  Holbom,  Regent-street,  Piccadilly,  and  Pall-malL 

CANARIES.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  296-8.]  'These  Spanish 
possessions  have  not  increased  in  population  or  in  value.  In 
1860  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  grou^  was  237,036, 
a  decrease  of  20,683  from  that  of  1849.  Tne  vine  was  early 
attacked  with  the  oidiumf  and  a  severe  drought  in  1864  did 
farther  damase  ;  the  wine  trade,  therefore,  has  been  nearly 
annihilated.  The  cultivation  of  the  opuntia  cactus,  on  the  deso- 
lated vineyards,  has  been  greatly  extended,  the  eges  of  the 
cochineal  insect  had  been  procured  from  Honduras,  ana  the  pro- 
duct became  so  large  that  in  1862  the  estimated  value  of  the 
exports,  largely  consisting  of  cochineal,  was  valued  at  164,754^ 
The  island  of  Tenerife  is  the  great  producer.  In  the  south  of 
the  island  they  gather  two  crops  a  year,  in  the  northern  parts 
only  one,  but  an  acre  has  been  known  to  realise  in  a  year  the  sum 
of  752.  Every  favourable  nook  has  been  selected  for  the  growth 
of  the  cactus :  a  rag  containing  the  seed  is  pinned  to  it,  tne  few 
males  become  two-winged  insects,  live  an  ephemeral  life,  and  die. 
The  females,  in  form  resembling  a  bug,  perform  their  task  in 
secreting  a  fluid ;  they  are  then  taken  o6  on  a  board,  baked  in  an 
oven,  and  are  fitted  for  exportation. 

HierrOy  or  Ferro,  the  most  south-western  of  the  islands,  is 
noticeable  as  the  spot  whence  many  geographers  measure  the 
longitude.  The  point  chosen  is  its  western  extremity,  in 
27°  42'  5^  N.  lat.,  and  18°  1'  V  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  is  now  probably  below  5,000,  but  there  has 
been  no  recent  census. 

Gomerttf  to  the  eastward  of  Hierro,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
12,000,  is  most  wealthy  in  the  rearing  of  stock,  with  some  wine. 

Gran  Ckmaria  lies  E.  of  Tenerife ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  and  has  a  population  of  about  58,000.  The  capital,  Las 
Palmas,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  large  population. 

Fuerteventura,  N.E.  of  Gran  Canaria,  is  less  mountainous  than 
the  other  islands,  and  has  now  a  population  of  about  12,000. 

Lanzaroie  istthe  most  easterly  of  the  islands  ;  in  it  is  produced 
the  best  wine  and  grapes,  and  barilla  and  orchil  are  lai^ly 
gathered  and  exported.    The  population  approaches  12,000. 

But  Tenerife,  rrom  its  celebrated  Peak,  is  the  most  interesting 
of  alL  In  addition  to  the  cochineal  we  have  mentioned,  it 
exports  orchil,  barilla,  and  silk.  The  population  is  about  85,000. 
The  principal  town,  Santa  Crvz,  has  nearly  12,000  inhabitants; 
the  houses  are  many  of  them  large  and  sumptuous,  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  with  slazed  windows,  and  flat  roots,  and  built  in  the 
eastern  or  Spanidi  style,  with  inner  courts  or  patios,  ornamented 
with  bananas,  orange  trees,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oleander,  and 
surrounded  with  gardens.  The  streets  are  paved  with  basalt. 
The  beach  stretches  in  front  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  mole, 
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but  the  landing  is  inconvenient  from  the  surf  that  ever  beats  on 
it.  The  streets  are  busy  with  the  small  but  liandsome  oxen 
drawing  loads,  or  porters,  who  convey  smaller  bunlens  through 
the  streets  on  sledges.  The  interiors  of  the  churches  are 
gorgeously  gilt,  but  the  taste  of  the  decorations,  especially  in  the 
pictures,  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  houses  of  the  lower  classes 
are  usually  constructed  of  lava,  and  are  densely  tenanted. 
Orotava  is  the  next  largest  town,  lying  under  the  Peak,  with  an 
indifferent  harbour,  some  churches,  a  mole,  a  citadel,  the 
governor's  residence,  and  a  population  of  about  9000.  One  of 
the  few  roads  in  the  island  is  that  from  Orotava  to  Santa  Cruz, 
and  on  it  omnibuses  are  now  running.  San  Christoval  de  Lagunha, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  situated  in  a  high  and  healthy 
spot.  It  is  resorted  to  as  a  pleasant  retreat  in  summer,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  7000.  The  port  of  Garachico  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  stream  of  lava  beins  poured  into  it  many  years 
ago.  Orotava  was  celebrated  for  tne  Dragon  Tree  (Draccena 
Draco)  said  to  be  6,000  years  old ;  it  had  long  been  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  was  entirely  blown  down  during  a  storm  in  the 
autumn  of  1867.  It  was  from  Orotava  that  Professor  C.  Piazzi 
Sm3rth  made  his  scientific  ascent  of  the  Peak  in  1856.  He  says 
of  it  and  the  island  : — "  The  ascent  begins  at  once,  in  the  very 
street — nay,  at  the  sea  beach,  or  possibly  far  xmder  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  for  eveiythin^  indicates  that  the  whole  island  of 
Tenerife  is,  even  in  its  entirety,  but  the  summit  of  a  half-risen 
mountain.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country  ascends  at  an  ancle 
of  from  5°  to  12^  for  several  miles  in  distance ;  and,  though  l£i8 
be  but  a  moderate  angle  indeed  for  the  side  of  a  mountain,  it  is 
so  imconscionable  for  inhabitable  lands  that  winter  rains  are 
threatening  every  year  to  wash  away  all  the  softer  soiL  Only  by 
paving  every  pathway,  and  intersecting  evei^  garden  with  walls 
and  ramparts  of  solid  stone,  can  the  descendmg  waters  of  a  short 
but  heavy  rainy  season  be  prevented  &om  cutting  grooves  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  mountain.'' 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  says  previous  travellers  have  fSedled  in 
describing  the  Peak  correctly.  Of  its  sumndt,  after  detailing 
the  previous  part  of  the  ascent,  he  says : — ^^  By  seven  o'clock  we 
have  reached  the  height  of  11,240  feet,  very  nearly  the  middle 
of  this  real  Malpays.  Far  and  Avide  it  covers,  or  rather  forms, 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  loose  black  stones ;  observing 
a  certain  method  too,  for  there  is  a  grooving  and  ridging,  as 
different  lava  streams  have  poured  tortuously  down,  like  huge 
black  serpents  descending  the  Peak.  One  ridge  is  so  like  another 
that  an  unskilled  mountaineer  might  easily  lose  his  way ;  rather, 
however,  in  the  coming  down  than  the  going  up;  but  at  the 
chief  turning  points  the  guides  have  pil^  tl^e  or  four  stones 
one  upon  the  other.  To  a  stranger  not  venr  noticeably ;  but 
after  having  lived  for  some  time  in  this  wild  Malpays  world, 
where  not  a  precipice,  not  a  fiat,  not  a  pateh  of  smooth  or  soft 
ground,  not  a  plant,  not  a  bird,  nor  even  an  insect  exists,  where 
one's  whole  attention  is  taken  up  with  stones,  stones,  and  nothing 
but  stones,  all  of  the  same  black  lava, — the  eye  becomes  at  last 
so  nice  in  appreciating  small  distinctions  amongst  stones,  that 
the  three  or  Tour  piled  by  man  become  as  instantly  distinguished 
amongst  the  acres  of  them  piled  by  nature,  as  if  they  had  been 
an  actual  finger-post  let  in  amidst  the  barbarous  lava.  .... 
At  11,600  feet  was  a  let  of  steam,  coming  out  of  a  crevice  or 
hole  amongst  the  rocks,  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  This 
was  the  well-known  Narix  of  the  Peak.  The  vapour,  whose 
temperature  was  from  100°  to  122°  Fahrenheit,  condensed  on  the 
neignbouring  stones,  and  gave  means  of  support  to  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  moss  growing  between  them.  This  phenomenon  passed, 
still  lay  before  us  the  stones,  the  black  lava  stones,  as  bare,  but 
if  possible,  more  rough  and  rude  than  ever.  After  a  while, 
some  little  sprinkling  of  pumice-stone  dust  b^an  to  manifest 
itself  in  crevices ;  more  and  more  appeared ;  and  suddenly,  at 
the  altitude  of  11,745  feet  we  emerged  from  the  Malpays. 
Instantly  there  rose  before  us,  high  above  our  heads,  the  riton 
or  sugar-loaf  cone,  forming  the  summit  of  Tenerife,  resplendent 
with  light-red  and  yellow,  like  some  huge  tower,  gleaming  in 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  sun. 

"  The  place  that  we  were  on  now,  between  the  Malpays  and  the 
Piton,  was  Bambleta,  by  some  described  as  a  plain ;  but  there 
was  so  little  flatness  about  it,  that  we  could  not  very  easily  get 
a  convenient  comer  for  our  breakfast  service.  There  is  really 
only  a  slight  difference  of  slope  between  the  Malpays,  Rambleta, 
and  the  Sugar-loaf;  while  the  space  tlirough  which  the  moderate 
angle  of  the  middle  locality  lasts  is  inconsiderable.  We  were 
easily  pleased,  however,  ancl  after  contemplating  with  admira- 
tion, during  our  meal,  the  high  smooth  slope  of  pumice,  rising 
like  the  cone  of  some  giant  glass-house — we  set  off  again ;  and 
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with  all  oar  aprazatiis  on  our  backs  began  the  last  climb.  The 
wean  amgle  of  the  Sugar-loaf  is  33° ;  on  the  east,  where  all 
tnTelkfn  aaeend,  it  is  about  470  feet  high ;  on  its  opposite  side 
nearir  650  leet ;  its  base,  Bambleta,  dicing  towaids  the  west. 
At  finty  walkiiig  throng^  the  loose  numice,  we  rather  wished  for 
the  HalpaTB  again ;  bat  coming  to  tne  projecting  points  of  some 
red  hiTa  cragit,  we  foand  such  very  fair  footing  that  the  ascent 
oo;dit  not  to  lie  spoken  of  as  difficult  by  any  man  traveller. 
H«re  and  there  some  warmth  was  felt  in  holes  and  cracks  of  the 
rcMrk.  The  fisrares  increased  continually  in  number  and  tempe- 
tatme;  then  a  iunt  salphurons  smell  was  perceived.  A  lew 
ItffftT  tieps  more— and  we  were  on  the  brim  of  the  culminating 
CEater,  in  the  midst  of  jets  of  steam  and  sulphurous  add  vapours. 
On  wilt^liwg  the  first  whiff  one  was  inclined  to  beat  an  instant 
retreat  for  a  few  steps ;  looking,  for  the  moment^  with  infinite 
disgoet  on  the  whole  mountam,  as  nothing  more  than  the 
chimney,  12,200  feet  high,  of  one  of  Nature's  chemical  manu- 
UtUtvoL  ....  Again  we  mounted  up  to  the  brim,  and 
soon  getting  toned-down  to  breathing  mephitic  exhalations, 
found  the  chief  feature  of  the  crater  interior, — some  300  feet  in 
diameter,  and  70  feet  deep, — ^to  be  its  extreme  whiteness,  often 
as  white  as  snow,  where  not  covered  with  sulphur.  The  breadth 
of  rim  was  hardly  sufficient  to  give  standing  room  for  two ;  so 
immediately,  and  in  such  a  knife-edge,  did  tne  slope  of  outside 
flank  meet  that  of  inside  wall.  On  the  portion  of  circumference 
where  we  collected,  the  ground  was  hot,  moist,  dissolving  into 
white  clay,  and  full  of  apparent  rat-holes.  Out  of  these  noles, 
however,  it  was  that  aciaulated  vapours  were  every  moment 
breaking  forth ;  and  on  the  stones  where  they  struck  were  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  growth  of  needle-shaped  crystids  of  sulpnur, 
crossing  and  tangling  with  each  other  in  the  most  brilliant 
confusion.  The  north-eastern,  northern,  and  north-western  were 
the  hiffhest,  whitest,  and  hottest  parts  of  the  crater  walls. 
Towards  the  west  and  south  the^  dipped  considerably,  and 
vened  to  an  ordinary  stone-colour  inside ;  outside  they  were  red 
and  brown  all  the  way  round  the  circle.  Hence  it  arose  that 
when  in  previous  months  we  had  looked  from  Ouajara,  some  of 
the  bleached  interior  surfaces  of  points  on  the  nortiiem  biim, 
being  seen  through  and  over  the  southern  depression,  gave  us 
the  erroneous  idea  of  a  double  crater,  an  exterior  ring-wall  of 
brown,  and  an  inside  one  of  white  material ;  errors  of  perspec- 
tive it  now  appeared.  Some  short  portions  of  the  interior  of 
the  wall  are  precipitous  rock,  10  to  20  feet  deep.  But  generally 
the  structure  nas  so  crumbled  awav  during  long  ages  of  volcanic 
idleness,  that  it  is  now,  like  a  baron's  castle  of  a  long-past 
feudal  age,  going  to  slow  and  certain  ruin ;  fiEJling  downwards  in 
a  mass  of  rubbiiah  that  tends  to  fill  up  the  central  hollow.  All 
about  the  curving  floor  my  wife  and  Don  Rodriguez  wandered 
over  the  deep  bed  of  fragments,  searching  for  the  finest  specimens 
of  sulphur,  and,  with  the  photographic  camera,  I  walked 
through  and  throu^  the  crater  more  than  a  dozen  times,  in  as 
many  different  directions,  to  take  the  several  views,— -com- 
pletely disproving  thereby  all  alleged  dangera  of  the  awful 
abyss,  that  one  tourist  described  lookmg  into  with  fear,  after  he 
had  crawled  up  on  the  outside  to  a  hi^  pinnacle,  from  whence 
he  could  safely  make  the  survey.  Only  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  walls  is  there  much  annoyance  from  puffing  steam  and 
vapour;  while  neither  there,  nor  anywhere  eke,  is  more  than  a 
thm  coating  of  sulphur,  often  bedewed  with  sulphuric  acid,  to 
be  found.  If  all  tne  sulphur  on  the  Peak  were  to  be  gathered 
together,  by  scraping  it  off  the  stones,  a  long  and  tedious  opera- 
tion in  itself,  there  would  hardly  be  two  barrows  full  obtained." 
Another  singular  object  in  the  Peak  is  the  Ice  Cavern.  It 
lies  hi^h  up  tne  mountain,  and  the  entrance  is  a  mere  hole 
about  uiree  or  four  feet  square,  in  what  is  indeed  the  roof  of  the 
cavern.  It  is  visited  by  tne  natives,  who  bring  from  it  the  cool 
water  that  Professor  Smyth  says  is  equal  to  distilled  water.  It 
is  20  feet  to  the  bottom,  and  the  native  is  lowered  by  a  rope, 
the  barrels  are  then  slimg  down  to  him,  filled,  and  hoisted,  and 
he  also  when  his  task  is  completed.  Professor  Smyth  and  his 
wife  descended  by  a  ladder :  "  Standing  on  the  heap  of  stones, 
under  the  roof  hole  whereby  we  had  entered, — ^vrith  the  circular 
hiU  of  snow  around  us,  we  looked  upon  a  broad  surface  of 
underground  waters  clear  as  crystal,  that  stretched  away,  ieLi  on 
every  side.  We  were  lost  in  wonaer!  The  water  itself  would 
easily  be  the  accumulation  of  melted  drift,  but  how  was  it 
retained  in  a  region  of  loose  and  open  stones  ?"  They  foimd 
that  underneath  the  water  there  was  a  depth  of  two  feet  of  ice ; 
but  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  floor,  working  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  loose  material.  "  We  then  went  on 
examining  the  interior.    In  some  crevices  of  the  roof  was  a 


beautiful  and  intricate  gray  fretwork  of  stone;  not  pumice,  not 
scoria ;  with  nothing  of  the  vesicular  look  of  cinders,  yet  highly 

Eorous ;  and  formed  apparently  by  the  dissolving  action  of  water, 
y  rain,  and  melted  snow,  for  ages  finding  their  way  into  the 
cavern,  through  the  same  crevices,  and  washing  out  the  mora 
soluble  portions.  Often  the  honeycombed  masses  would  be 
coated  with  a  minute  green  lichen,  that  cave  them  much  of  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  magnesian  materials  of  the  '  lunar  rocks ;' 
but  the  vegetable  origin  and  superficiality  of  the  covering  were 
soon  discerned.  Though,  too,  the  crevices  in  the  roof  had  lon^ 
since  passed  through  all  their  annual  stock  of  snow-water,  those 
at  the  farther  ana  deeper  end  of  the  cavern, — ^that  penetratecl 
under  a  lofty  ridge  of  lava,  rolled  down  from  the  Peak, — still 
kept  on  dropping  water;  diowing  how  the  wave  of  summer- 
heat  was  slowly  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mass  of 
superincumbent  stones,  chargea  with  snow  of  the  previous 
autumn."  The  visit  was  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  b^inning  of 
autumn ;  the  cavern  is  just  below  the  snow-line  of  tne  moun- 
tain ;  the  general  figure  of  the  pond  is  triangular,  the  longest 
arm,  to  where  the  roof  meets  the  water,  is  estimated  at  70  feet, 
the  other  two  are  respectively  40  and  50  feet. 

CANDIA  (the  ancient  Crete),  after  the  insurrection  of 
1841-2,  formed  an  exception  to  the  usual  misgovemment  of  the 
Turkish  pashas.  Vely  Pasha,  the  son  of  its  former  governor, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal  and  benevolent  tendencies, 
lie  lightened  the  taxes  and  made  justice  impartial,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Grecian  and  the  Turkish  elements  of 
the  population  into  a  closer  union  by  founding  a  public  school 
for  the  joint  education  of  both  classes,  which,  as  Greek  has 
become  the  common  language,  did  not  appear  difficult.  But  the 
mountain  peasantry,  fearing  that  the  efllect  of  this  would  be  to 
destroy  ultimately  their  nationality,  broke  out  into  insurrection 
in  1859.  From  their  highland  fastnesses  thev  descended  on  the 
lowland  villages ;  ^e  Turkish  population  had  to  fly  to  the 
larger  towns  for  protection,  as  did  also  many  of  the  Greek 
peasantry,  who  felt  that  the  outbreak  would  only  be  loss  to  them, 
as  indeed  it  was.  Just  as  harvest  was  about  to  commence  the 
Sphakiotes  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  stock  and  crops  of  the 
Mohammedans,  making  little  distinction  between  them  and  their 
fellow-Christians.  The  Turks  suffered  much  from  want  and  the 
sickness  occasioned  by  being  shut  up  in  the  confined  fortresses 
for  about  two  months.  When  the  insurrection  had  expended 
itself  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  feeling  of  amity  which  had 
previously  existed  between  the  two  races.  In  August  1866 
these  discontents  again  broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  On 
the  1 2th  a  formal  decdaration  of  war  was  issued,  and  on  Sept.  2 
a  number  of  influential  men  from  the  Eparchies  met  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  island,  and  signed  a  decree  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cretans,  as  they  called  themselves,  in  which 
the^  stated  that  the  Turkish  authority  was  abolished  in  Crete, 
which  was  thenceforth  inseparably  and  everlastingly  united  to 
Greece.  The  Greek  Government  made  no  response  to  this 
declaration,  although  a  few  adventurers  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  tumultuous  meetings  were  at  first  endeavoured  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  Turkish  military,  for  which,  however,  they  were 
much  too  feeble  ;  and,  within  a  few  days,  the  insurgents, 
numbering  25,(KX)  men,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  most 
important  positions,  except    the    chief   towns.    The    Turkish 

governor,  waiting  for  reinforcements,  had  rejected  all  the 
emands  made  by  the  Candians,  who  then  hoisted  the  Gre^ 
flag,  and  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  commandera  endeavoured  to  come  to 
terms  >vith  the  insurgent  leaders,  but  an  Assembly  Greneral  was 
convened  earljr  in  September,  which  voted  an  union  with 
Greece,  and  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Egyptian  commander. 
On  Sept.  8  Mustapha  Pasha  left  Constantinople  with  conciliatory 
proposals ;  the  military  commanders  had  been  especiidly  carefiil 
not  to  come  into  armed  collision  with  the  insurgents ;  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  country  had  fled  to  Canea  in  great 
numbers.  Many  encounters  took  place,  all  of  which  were  grossly 
exaggerated  by  both  parties,  though  unquestionably  much  blood 
was  uselessly  shed.  One  of  the  most  striking  was  the  attack  of 
the  Turks  on  the  fortified  monastery  of  ArkSii.  On  Nov.  21  it 
was  invested  by  4000  men— Turks,  Egyptians,  Cretans,  and 
Albanians.  It  was  defended  by  about  500  of  the  Cretan 
insurgents.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  but,  as  the 
assailants  were  mounting  the  breach,  the  besieged  set  fire  to 
their  mines,  by  which  many  hundreds  of  lives  were  sacrificed, 
the  Turks,  according  to  the  Cretan  accounts,  losing  2,000  men. 
This  murderous  seli-sacrifice  was  hailed  by  the  insurgents  as  a 
deed  only  second  to  Thermopylie,  and  inspii-ed   them  with 
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renewed  deteimination.  This  was  encontaged  also  by  the 
assistance  afforded  them  from  Greece,  and  the  sympathy,  though 
not  open  support,  shown  by  the  Grecian  Government,  as  well  as 
hy  some  of  the  European  powers.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
by  the  insuigents  of  the  barbarities  exercised  by  the  Turkish 
troops.  On  Dec.  15  the  British  gunboat  Assurance  carried  340 
Cretan  fugitives  from  the  province  of  Selino  to  the  Pineus,  for 
which  the  commander  received  the  thanks  of  King  George.  This 
operation  was  subseouently  repeated  on  many  occasions  by  the  war 
steamers  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  chiefly  removing  women 
and  children  from  the  fearful  positions  in  which  they  were 
placed.  All  were  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  a  committee 
formed  to  provide  for  them.  In  the  meantime,  assistance  of 
volunteers  and  of  ammunition  was  forwarded  from  Greece  by 
means  of  blockade  runners,  which  were  very  successful  in 
escaping  the  Turkish  cruisers,  and  the  war  was  continued  with 
great  virulence  on  both  sides,  and  with  many  alternations.  On 
Jan.  2,  1867,  the  members  of  the  so-called  National  Assembly 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  foreign  consuls,  requesting  that  agents 
should  be  sent  to  the  European  powers  representing  the  state  of 
the  island,  of  their  determination  not  to  submit  and  their  resolve 
to  be  united  to  Greece,  with  a  view  to  procure  their  interference 
in  their  favour.  A  few  days  after  a  provisional  government  of 
seven  membera  was  appointed  by  them,  and  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  voted  to  the  London  committee  for  relief  afforded  to  the 
distressed  Cretan  families ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  Great 
Britain  and  France  showed  themselves  unwilling  to  promote  the 
desired  object  of  separating  from  Turkey,  but  did  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  better  form  of  administration  for  the  Candiotes,  giving 
them  a  guaranteed  local  self-government.  On  Jan.  20,  1867,  a 
French  gunboat,  accompanied  by  an  Ottoman  frigate  and  cor- 
vette, arrived  at  the  PirsBus,  bringing  back  440  Greek  volunteers 
from  Candia.  They  were  received  with  a  shower  of  stones  by  the 
Greek  mob,  reproached  as  cowards  for  deserting  the  cause,  com- 
pelled to  re-embark  to  ensure  their  safely,  and  were  ultimately 
landed  on  an  islet  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  movements  of 
Mustapha  Pasha  had  driven  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  to 
the  heights  of  Omalos,  where  cold  and  want  of  food  had  com- 
pelled them  to  apply  to  Mustapha  for  permission  to  leave  the 
islands  This  he  nad  granted  for  all  loreigners,  but  not  for 
natives,  and  liad  even  furnished  Turkish  vessels  for  their  trans- 
port. Hostilities  continued  without  any  result  to  either  party, 
and  of  which  most  contradictory  accounts  were  published.  The 
Turks,  under  Omer  Pasha,  apparently  victors  whenever  any- 
tliing  like  a  battle  was  fought,  claiming  to  have  nearly  sub- 
dued the  insurrection,  but  only  holding  the  groxmd  on  which 
they  stood,  while  the  Cretans,  beaten  in  one  place,  apjieared  as 
vigorous  as  ever  in  another.  On  Aug.  19  the  Arkadi,  a  success- 
ful blockade  runner,  which,  by  its  swiftness  and  the  skill  and 
courage  of  its  captain,  had  bamed  the  Turkish  cruisers  23  times 
while  conveying  reinforcements  to  the  insurgents  or  removing 
the  women  and  children  to  places  of  security,  was  caught  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Candia  by  the  Turkish  steamer  Izeddin. 
After  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  then  a  bold  light  against  a 
suiierior  force,  the  captain  succeeded  in  driving  his  vessel 
asnore,  landing  his  crew,  and  setting  fire  to  the  ship,  which, 
however,  was  not  totally  destroyed,  and  the  wreck  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Turks.  A  day  or  two  later,  while  a 
Kussian  ship  was  embarking  some  refugees,  a  Turkish  steamer 
hailed  her,  and  both  vessels  prepared  for  action,  but  a  negotia- 
tion ensued,  in  which  the  Turkish  commander  declared  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  insurrection  spreading  would  rest  w^ith 
the  Russians,  who,  however,  persisted  in  removing  the  fugitives. 
Other  blockade  runners  succeeded  to  the  ArlSidi,  ana  rein- 
forcements of  all  kinds  were  still  supplied  from  Greece  and 
Italy.  From  Greece,  on  one  occasion,  a  1)and  of  brigands, 
who  had  been  captured,  were  pardoned,  on  condition  of  volun- 
teering for  Candia,  where  probaoly  they  exercised  their  profession 
alike  on  Turk  and  Christian. 

The  war  proceeded  with  much  the  same  results  all  through 
the  year.  The  Candians  were  unable  to  show  themselves  any- 
where in  force,  but  the  Turks  were  constantly  harassed  in  tne 
plains,  and  even  in  the  towns,  and  the  Candians  were  hunted 
ill  the  mountains.  In  September  the  opposition  had  become  so 
feeble  that  the  Porte  officially  proclaimed  a  full  amnesty  to  the 
insurgents  and  a  suspension  of  Hostilities  throughout  the  island. 
The  foreign  volunteers  were  allowed  till  Oct.  20  to  quit  the 
island ;  the  natives  had  six  weeks  to  determine  whether  they 
would  emigrate  or  remain  unharmed,  surrendering  their  arms. 
Transports  were  to  be  famished  for  all  desirous  of  leaving  the 
island!     Little  advantage  was  taken  of  these  offers^  and  the 


calm  was  a  short  one.  In  November  the  devastating  war  re- 
commenced :  again  blockade  runners  were  sent  with  aid  for  the 
insurgents,  or  to  take  off  the  women,  children,  and  woimded. 
Of  these  there  were  already  in  Greece,  it  was  estimated,  at 
least  50,000,  who  were  provided  for  with  great  difficulty.  In 
Jan.,  1868,  tiiese  contests  were  renewed  ;  the  Candiotes  claiming 
the  advantage  in  some  conflicts  with  the  Turks,  and  the  island 
remaining  as  unsettled  as  ever,  fresh  reinforcements  w^ere  sent 
from  Constantinople  against  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  island,  the  popu- 
lation had  increased.  At  the  be^nning  of  1866  it  was  estimated 
at  210,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  Greek  church, 
and  one-third  were  Mohammedans ;  but  of  the  latter,  many  are 
of  Cretan  origin,  descendants  of  converts  to  that  faith  in  olden 
time ;  and  previously  to  the  last  insurrection  intermarriages 
between  parties  of  the  two  creeds  were  not  infrequent.  In 
addition  to  the  olive-oil,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  article 
of  export,  the  pods  of  the  carob  tree  (or  locust  tree),  which  are 
here  remarkably  fine,  the  tree  growing  wild  in  many  parts, 
became  an  item  of  some  importance.  Sponge  was  another, 
procured  off  the  east  coast  of  Candia  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands ;  as  many  as  100  boats,  with  seven  or  eight 
sponge-divers  in  each,  being  thus  employed  in  the  summer  months. 

The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  a  gray  or  blackish  compact 
limestone,  with  interstratified  beds  of  shale,  the  bases  of  the 
larger  ranges.  Mount  Ida  and  the  White  Mountains,  consisting 
partly  of  serpentine  ;  and  there  is  some  sandstone,  from  a  liard 
description  of  which,  found  near  Elunta,  whetstones  are  quar- 
ried ;  fossils  are  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  rocks,  and  are 
mainly  Hippurites  and  Nummulites.  The  valleys  are  generally 
formed  in  a  marine  tertiary  deposit,  with  occasional  interventions 
of  freshwater  deposits ;  and  in  both  the  fossils  are  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  limestone.  Igneous  rocks  are  also  foimd  in 
various  parts  of  the  island ;  at  its  eastern  extremity  there  are 
some  scattered  portions,  and  others  are  seen  at  Theopile,  on  the 
south  coast  Under  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ida,  at  Kuinares, 
they  are  somewhat  extensive ;  and  near  the  coast  there  are 
smaller  portions,  at  Bali  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Fair  Havens  on 
the  south,  in  almost  a  direct  line.  Tliey  are  found  also  near 
Khania  Bay,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  A  remarkable  pheno- 
menon has  l)een  pointed  out  by  Captain  Spratt  {Travels  and 
Researches  in  Crete,  1865),  namely,  that  tlie  island  west  of  Ida 
has  been  gradually  rising  within  historic  times,  as  much  as  26 
feet  at  the  western  extremity,  diminisliiiig  till  it  approaches  Ida, 
and  thence  eastwaid  it  has  simk,  but  not  apparently  so  much  as 
it  has  risen  westward. 

Near  St.  Nikolo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Miral^ella,  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  sea,  is  a  circular  pool  of  brackish  water,  about  150 
yards  in  diameter,  with  a  depth  of  210  feet  in  the  centre,  a 
small  stream  running  from  it  into  the  sea.  There  is  also  a 
spring  of  brackish  water  about  a  mile  south  of  St.  Nikolo,  and 
half-a-mile  from  the  sea,  so  copious  as  to  turn  a  mill,  and  navi- 
gable for  boats  from  the  sea  to  the  mill.  It  is  called  the  river 
Almyro,  and  there  are  three  others  of  a  like  character  on  the 
island,  all  called  by  the  like  name.  On  Ida  and  the  White 
Mountains  there  exists  a  species  of  ibis,  exceedingly  shy,  and 
which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Here 
also  has  l)een  found  the  English  buttercup  {Ranunculus  acris) ; 
and  on  Mount  Ida,  at  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  wooded 
belt  of  maple  and  ilex.  For  nearly  six  months  in  the  year  the 
top  is  covered  with  snow. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  have  l^een  recently  discovered  ; 
among  them  are  the  vestiges  of  seveml  Cyclopean,  Hellenic,  and 
Roman  towns :  Gnossus,  Cortyna,  Olus,  Eleuthema,  Polynhe- 
nia,  Pergamus,  and  others,  in  some  of  which  the  remains  are 
very  considerable.  At  Cortyna  was  traced  what  was  probably 
the  famed  Labyrinth  of  Crete.  A  sculptured  sarcopiiagus  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  fragments  of  a  well-executed  bull,  were 
brought  home,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  yet 
exhibited ;  a  statuette  of  Venus,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Spratt,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions  were  also  found. 

Candia  was  growing  in  commereial  importance,  but  this  the 
intestine  war  has  checked  very  effectually.  Its  three  chief  ports 
are  still  Candia,  Canea,  and  Ketimo,  but  the  harbours  are  all  in 
need  of  deepening,  and  at  Retimo  a  dredging-machine  was  em- 
ployed with  the  best  results.  Two  minor  ports,  Spinalonga  and 
Messarea,  were  also  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  business. 
What  is  most  imperatively  needed  are  roads,  of  which  there  are 
few  or  none  commercially  useful,  for  opening  up  the  interior. 
Canea  (or  Khania)  was  formerly  the  principal  port,  but  Candia 
and  Retimo  were  rapidly  rivalbng  it,  though  Canea  has  the  best 
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harbour,  well-lighted  and  well-buoyed.  Between  1854  and  1864, 
the  shipping  entries  at  Candia  were  doubled,  while  those  of 
Canea  increased  but  a  litUe.  The  exports  in  1854  were  valued 
at  231,752/.,  the  imports  at  205,191/. ;  in  1864  the  exports  were 
344,407/.  the  imports  446,760/.  Soap  is  the  principal  manu- 
facture of  the  island,  5029  tons  having  been  exportea  in  1864, 
and  this  was  below  the  averace,  as  it  had  not  been  a  good  oil 
year,  the  exportation  of  oil  having  fallen  from  5747  tons  in 
1863  to  2825  tons.  Cotton  and  coffee  have  been  introduced  as 
articles  of  growth,  but  too  recently  to  have  produced  any  deci- 
sive result*  as  yet.  All  this  is  now  at  an  end.  Whatever  be 
the  fate  of  Crete,  whether  she  remain  a  Turkish  dependency  or 
become  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  her  commerce  and 
almost  the  means  of  existence  are  ruined.  Years  of  peace  and 
good  government  will  be  required  to  restore  her. 

CANTERBURY,  the  chief  city  of  Kent,  a  county  in  itself,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  the  metro- 
politan see  of  aU  England.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  304].  Canterbury  is 
now  reached  directly  by  the  main  line  of  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  61}  miles ;  this  line  proceeding  onwards  to  Dover. 
It  is  also  reached  by  the  Ramsgate  branch  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway,  which  quits  the  main  line  at  Ashford  Junction,  and 
after  passing  Canterbury  proceeds  direct  to  Ramsgate.  A  short 
line  runs  from  Canterbury  northwards  to  Whitstoble  Harbour ; 
and  a  line  continuing  it  in  the  opposite  direction  is  in  course  of 
construction  from  Canterbury  due  south  to  Folkestone.  By 
these  various  lines  Canterbury  is  placed  in  inmiediate  railway 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Canterbur}',  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  which  are  identical,  contained  21,324  inhabitants 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  2936  since  1851.  The  number  of  inha- 
l)ited  houses  in  1861  was  3908  ;  uninhabited,  123  ;  building,  28. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
1603,  of  whom  615  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election  1385  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  3650 ;  the  num- 
ber directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2028,  of  whom  981  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  71,452/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  57,056/.  Canterbury  Poor-Law  Union, 
constituted  by  a  Local  Act,  contains  14  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
3121  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  16,643.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  mimicipal  authorities  are  constituted  a  Local  Board 
of  Health. 

Canterbury  happily  still  bears  the  impress  of  antiquitv,  though 
year  by  year  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  the  clesire  lor 
novelty,  sweeps  away  some  quaint  old  gable-fronted  house,  or 
renovates  and  transforms  some  one  or  other  of  its  ancient  relics. 
In  the  general  character  of  the  streets  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable improvement  within  the  last  few  years,  though  no  such 
decided  change  as  we  have  had  to  record  in  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns.  The  streets  are  better  paved,  and  very 
well  lighted ;  and  at  the  present  time  an  extensive  series  of 
drainage  works  is  advancing  towards  completion.  By  these  the 
sewerage  of  the  town,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  will  be 
effectually  accomplished,  and  the  sewage  conveyed  by  a  large 
main  drain  to  the  marshes  by  the  Broad  Oak  Koad,  where  are 
lai^e  filtering-beds  and  pumping  apparatus.  Here  a  partial 
process  of  deodorisation  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  solid 

Eortions  of  the  sewage  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
quid  portion  will  then  be  carried  across  the  marshes  by  an 
outfall  sewer  and  poured  into  the  river  below  Fordwich — ^not,  as 
woidd  seem,  an  alto^ther  satiBfactory  arrangement,  though  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  fluid  will  be  free  from  eitner  odour  or  colour. 
An  improved  water-supply  is  also  proposed  to  be  obtained  from 
springs  at  a  distance  from  the  city. 

The  city  has  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  but  has  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  hops.  There  are  considerable  breweries, 
malting  establishments,  tanneries,  lime  and  whiting  works,  soap 
and  candle-works,  coach-factories,  iron-foundries,  rope- walks,  and 
brick-fields.  Organ-building  and  linen-weaving  are  among  the 
smaller  trades.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  the  first  floor 
of  the  market-house  in  St.  George's-street  being  appropriated  to 
the  sale  of  com  and  hops,  the  space  beneath  to  meat  and  vege- 
tables. The  poultry-market  is  neld  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days in  Burgate-street.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  a  large  cattle  market  outside 
St.  George's-gate.  There  are  several  fiirs ;  one  in  October  is  a 
statute  lair,  continued  over  three  market  days,  and  is  very 
largely  attended.  Races  are  held  twice  a-year  on  Bamham 
Downs ;  and  an  annual  gathering,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Can- 
terbury Cricket  "Week,  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  growing 


in  interest,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  great  county  festival.  Seven 
newspapers  are  pubUshed  in  the  city  weekly. 

The  glory  of  Canterbury  is  its  cathedral  This  was  described 
in  the  original  article,  and  it  will  here  be  sufiicient  to  add  that 
the  fabric  has  received  such  substantial  repairs  as  were  required 
to  ensure  its  stability,  and  that  a  course  of  decorative  restoration 
has  for  some  time  been  in  progress.  About  the  western  end  a 
good  deal  of  new  carving  has  been  put  up,  and  the  mouldings  have 
been  rechiselled ;  at  the  extreme  east  Mr.  Scott  has  completed 
the  Corona  or  Beckett's  Crown,  which,  had  never  been. 
finished  externally ;  and  between  these  extremities  sectionB  hare 
been  repaired  or  renovated  where  reparation  was  deemed  most 
uigent.  Portions  of  the  interior,  including  one  or  two  chapels, 
have  been  restored,  and  several  painted  memorial  and  other 
windows  have  been  erected. 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  20  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  the  city.  Most  of  these  are  ancient,  and  will  be  found 
noticed  in  the  original  article.  Since  that  was  published  some  of 
them  have  been  much  changed  in  appearance  oy  the  operations 
of  the  restorer.  St.  Mildred's,  near  the  castle,  in  part  of  very 
earlv  date,  fragments  of  Roman  stone-work  and  bricks  being 
freely  built  up  m  the  flint  walb,  was  thoroughly  restored,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  in  1861.  St.  Margaret's,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  has  been  restored  in  an  ornate  style,  and 
painted  windows,  by  Gerente,  of  Paris,  added.  All  Saints, 
Eastbridge,  has  also  been  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  on  the  old 
lines.  Tne  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Westgate,  has  likewise 
been  very  completely  restored,  and  is  now  a  good  example  of  a 
renovated  ancient  church.  The  church  of  St  Gregory,  without 
the  walls,  is  an  elegant  little  early  Second  Pomted  church, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  as  a  memorial 
of  Archbishop  Hawley.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Congregationalists, 
Comitess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  have  places  of  worship.  For  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  large  Carmelite  convent  has  been  in  part  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  The  dissenters  have  built 
no  new  chapels  which  require  particularisation,  unless  it  be  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chiapel,  in  Watling-street,  a  rather 
elegant  Gothic  building,  of  Kentish-rag  and  Batii-stone  dressings, 
erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  of 
Reading ;  or  the  new  red-brick  cnapel  built  by  the  Baptists. 

The  numerous  ecclesiastical  and  benevolent  institutions  were 
fully  described  in  the  former  article,  as  were  also  St.  Augustine's 
College  and  the  various  schools.  The  Museum,  foimed  originally 
hj  the  Philosophical  Institute,  has  become  the  property  of  the 
city.  It  comprises  an  excellent  collection  of  local  antiquities, 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  and  other  articles  of  general 
archseologv,  and  extensive  natural  history  collections.  These  are 
well  displayed  in  a  convenient  building  in  Guildhall-street, 
designed  for  their  reception,  and  are  open  to  the  public  free.  A 
house  in  St.  Petei-'s-street  has  been  rebuilt  for  a  School  of  Art  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  the  eminent  animal  painter,  who  is 
resident  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hambledoii^'n.  A  new 
theatre  has  been  erected  in  Guildhall-street,  and  for  this  Mr. 
Cooper  has  furnished  very  tastefid  decorations.  The  music-hall, 
St.  Maigaret's-street,  belonging  to  the  Glee  Club,  is  a  handsome 
room,  and  of  good  acoustic  qualities.  Among  recent  improve- 
ments should  be  mentioned  those  which  have  been  made  m  the 
Dane  John,  now,  more  than  ever,  a  pleasant  promenade. 

At  Canterbury  are  very  extensive  barracks  for  both  cavalry  and 
infantry.  They  are  situated  in  the  Mai^ate-ix>ad,  and  have  l)een 
greatly  altered  and  improved.  New  quarters  were  added  to  them 
m  1864  for  married  soldiers.  They  are  in  detached  blocks,  most 
conveniently  fitted  up,  every  apartment  having  its  own  range, 
oven,  and  boiler,  and  tne  whole  carefully  arranged  for  he«dthand 
comfort.  Close  by  the  ban^acks  is  the  Military  Infirmary,  a  laige 
and  ornamental  building,  and  well  arranged  internally. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  [E.  C.  vol.ii  cols.  312-316],  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  tne  KafiSjrs  in  1852  [British  Kaffra- 
RIA,  E.  C.  voL  ii.  cols.  159-160],  there  was  a  comparative  calm, 
during  which  the  colony  made  great  progress,  alth6ugli  theexistence 
of  the  numerous  tribes  around,  and  even  within  its  limits,  and  the 
difficulty  of  altogether  preventing  their  occasional  incursions, 
necessitated  the  keeping  up  of  a  large  military  force,  supported 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  home  government.  In  the  year 
1859,  though  there  was  no  important  outbreak,  this  expense 
amounted  to  578,839^.,  of  which  only  40,467^  were  paid  by  the 
colony.  This  expenditure,  however,  could  not  but  aid  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  colonists,  which  nas  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing.   The  population,  wmch  in  1848  was  little  over  200,000, 
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was  470,995  in  1865,  of  whom  173,689  were  whites,  and  297,306 
coloured.  Including  the  sub-governments  of  Natal  and  British 
Koffraria,  the  imports  from  Great  Bi-itain  in  1859  amounted  to 
2,046,425^.,  and  in  1860  to  2,162,73U ;  and  the  exporte  in  1859 
to  1,684,646/.,  in  1860  to  1,713,502/.,  and  in  1861  to  1,421,166/. 
In  1863  the  total  importe  amounted  to  2,275,883/.,  and  in  1864 
to  2,470,836/. ;  the  exports  for  1863  to  1,997,899/.,  for  1864  to 
2,395,305/.  Nearly  the  whole  trade  is  confined  to  Great  Britain, 
the  exports  thither  in  1865  alone  having  reached  the  value  of 
2,445,485/.,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  1,758,420/.  In 
1866,  the  exports  had  risen  to  2,719,323/.  Wool  is  the  main 
article  of  export,  and  latterly  wine  has  also  formed  an  important 
item.  The  exportation  of  wine  has  reached  in  value  to  the  sum 
of  160,000/. ;  but  in  the  later  years  the  ravages  of  the  oulium 
have  been  severely  felt,  although  even  this  has  not  prevented 
the  increase  of  vineyards.  With  the  increase  of  population, 
agriculture  has  materially  extended  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  land,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1860  to  regulate  the  land 
sales,  which  made  the  quit-rents,  by  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  land  was  then  held,  redeemable  at  15  years*  purchase  ;  con- 
ditions, however,  might  be  attached  to  the  land,  such  as  personal 
occupation  and  the  providing  of  arms  and  men  as  a  sort  of 
militia.  In  1862,  the  total  revenue  was  716,000/.,  and  in  1863 
it  was  757,000/.  ;  but  in  both  years  are  included  loans,  in  1862 
of  170,000/.,  and  in  1863  of  266,000/.,  the  expenditure  in  both 
years  exceeding  the  revenue.  In  1865,  the  gross  revenue,  again 
including  loans,  was  856,762/.,  the  expenditure  870,089/. ;  but 
it  must  be  noticed  that  the  expenditure  always  includes  a  certain 
amount  of  loans  repaid.  Thus,  in  1865,  there  were  337,717/. 
borrowed,  and  218,574/.  repaid. 

In  1849,  a  violent  agitation  was  occasioned  in  the  Cape  Colony 
by  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  convict  settlement.  A  shipload  of 
convicts  was  about  to  be  disembarked;  the  inhabitants  not 
only  refused  to  supply  the  vessel  with  provisions,  but  by  mutual 
agreement  withheld  them  from  all  the  government  officials,  and 
eventually  the  government  was  forced  to  succumb.  The  colony 
was  relieved  from  its  fear  of  being  made  a  penal  settlement,  and 
has  since  endeavoured  to  improve  its  own  commercial  position. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  port  at  Table  Bay, 
where  a  breakwater  has  been  constructed,  of  which  Prince 
Alfred  laid  the  first  stone  in  1860.  Docks  have  been  formed  at 
Table  Bay,  and  the  ports  of  Algoa  and  Mossel  Bay  have  been 
improved.  In  November  1862,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
new  lighthouse  at  Cape  St.  Blaize.  A  railway  from  Cape  Town 
to  WeUington  was  begmi  in  1859,  and  a  portion  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  the  following  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1865, 
there  were  857,488  passengers  conveved  by  it,  and  in  the  same 
period  157,866  by  the  Wynberg  railway.  In  1860  also  a  tele- 
graph line  was  opened  between  Elizabeth  Town  and  Graham's 
Town,  and  a  rauway  was  authorised.  The  Cape  showed  but 
little  of  its  productions  at  the  International  Exliibition  of  1862, 
as  the  legiskture  refused  to  sanction  a  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  forwarding  specimens. 

The  amount  of  immigration  to  the  Cape  is  not  large,  seldom 
exceeding  1000  or  1500 ;  but  these  are  mostly  intending  settlers, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  better  maintained  than  in 
many  other  colonies.  In  1864,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act 
authorising  the  Governor  to  grant  leases  for  21  years  of  waste 
lands  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  while,  to  prevent 
squatting,  certain  tracts  were  to  be  set  apart,  divided  into  lots, 
and  leased  ;  but  purchasers  omitting  to  settle  for  the  balance  of 
their  purchase-money,  or  omitting  to  take  up  their  title-deeds, 
are  liable  to  forfeit  the  land  and  any  previous  payments. 

In  1860,  British  Kaffraria  was  made  a  separate  sub-govern- 
ment, but  restored  to  the  Cape  Government  in  1864.  and  now 
forms  part  of  NataL  The  island  of  Ichaboe,  on  which  great 
quantities  of  guano  are  found,  has  been  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colonial  government.  In  1866,  possession  was 
also  taken  of  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Angra 
Pequena,  to  the  North  of  Orange  River,  between  26''  and  27"* 
S.  lat.  Three  of  the  more  important  are  known  as  Penguin 
Island,  Shark  Island,  and  Possession  Island.  They  all  contain 
guano,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
worked.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  Dr.  Mauch,  a  German  traveller, 
reported  that  in  the  territory  known  as  "  Moselikatse's  country,"  a 
district  lying  northward  of  the  Orange  Free  States,  and  extending 
towards,  if  not  to,  the  equator,  extensive  goldfields  have  been 
discovered.  Specimens  of  the  auartz  were  forwarded  to  Port 
Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  there  tested. 
The  gold  was  descrioed  as  lying  in  great  veins  of  quartz— 
i.e.,  goldfields,  one  of  them  more  than  60  miles  long,  the  other 


about  20  miles  broad,  besides  numerous  small  parallel  veins ; 
and  in  more  than  30  different  places  specimens  were  obtained. 

In  1864  the  Governor  reports  that  one  native  tribe,  the  Fiti- 
goes,  have  made  considerable  advances  towaixls  civilisation ; 
many  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  small  tracts  of  land, 
some  havd  purchased  large  farms,  and  become  possessors  of 
numerous  flocks  and  heius,  displaying  great  enei^gy  in  the 
management  of  their  property.  But  dimculties  were  constantly 
arising  with  most  of  the  native  tribes.  In  March,  1865,  a 
conference  with  the  Gaika  chiefs  was  held  in  Graham's  Town, 
to  make  a  proposal  from  the  Governor  for  occupying  the 
Trans-Kei  with  Gaika  Kafllrs.  The  principal  chief,  SandUU, 
rejected  the  proposition.  In  the  colony  tms  was  understood 
to  be  part  of  a  project  of  the  British  Government  to  collect 
all  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  frontier  and  locate  them  in  one 
continuous  force  in  their  ancient  possessions  beyond  the  Kei. 
Tliis  policy  was  denounced  by  the  colonists  as  a  measure  which 
would  at  once  check  the  progress  of  colonisation  and  civilisation  in 
South  Africa,  and  lead  to  a  not  distant  CaSre  war.  The  Tam- 
bookies  had  consented  to  proceed  to  the  assigned  spot,  and  occupy 
a  ^rtion  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Kreli,  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  but  which  he  was  far  from  residing,  though  other  lands 
had  been  provided  for  him  and  his  tribe ;  but  the  Kaffirs  and 
the  majority  of  the  native  tribes  positively  refused  to  occupy  the 
land  across  the  Kei,  and  the  Fingoes  also  exhibited  great  un- 
easiness. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Basutos, 
a  native  tribe,  and  the  Boers,  in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal. 
The  Basutos  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  British  possessions,  but  in  pursuing  some  cattle  taken 
from  them,  they  plundered  a  village  in  Natal.  This  caused  a 
military  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Government,  but 
Moshesh,  the  chief  of  the  Basutos,  explained  and  restored,  and 
there  was  no  collision.  The  Basutos,  though  beaten  by  the  Dutch 
Boers  whenever  they  came  in  contact,  continued  a  predatory  war, 
destnictive  to  both  parties,  and  annoying  to  the  Cape  settlers, 
though  they  were  not  actively  concerned  in  it.  In  Mareh,  1866, 
the  Basutos  were  everywhere  suing  for  peace.  Moshesh  had 
empowered  Ids  son,  Molappo,  to  negociate  peace  with  the  pre- 
sident, and  had  boimd  himself  and  the  whole  Basuto  nation  to 
respect  the  new  line,  and  further  to  comply  with  the  demand 
made  to  pay  50,000  sheep,  20,(X)0  cattle,  and  2000  horses.  By 
May  the  war  had  completely  ended.  The  Basutos  were 
thoroughly  humiliated,  without  being  hopelessly  broken.  All 
their  leadmg  chiefs,  from  Moshesh  downwards,  paid  up  with  un- 
wonted punctuality  heavy  fines  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  Two 
of  them — Molappo  and  Nehemiah,  botn  sons  of  Moshesh — have, 
with  their  tribes,  and  at  their  own  request,  been  admitted  as 
subjects  of  the  Free  State ;  while  a  tract  of  valuable  land,  some 
5000  square  miles  in  extent,  has  been  "  annexed,"  and  is  now 
being  divided  into  farms,  tvhich  will  be  "given  out"  on  a  tenure 
of  military  service  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  The  effect  of 
all  this  on  the  trade  and  general  prosperity  of  the  Cape  colony 
will  be  very  marked.  Already  the  wool  produce  of  the  Free 
State  is  being  transported  to  the  coast  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  usual  business  relations  between  the  merehants  and  the 
growers  are  being  rapidly  resumed.  In  1865  commenced  the 
dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  Dr.  Gray,  and  Dr. 
Colenso,  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  which  formed  a  subject  of  some 
interest  to  the  colonists,  and  is  not  yet  ended,  but  was  of  no 
importance  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  colony.  In  1866  a 
pr<Miibition  was  issued  against  the  importation  of  cattle,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  cattle  disease. 

A  French  estimate  of  the  progress  and  position  of  this  colony 
may  be  worth  giving,  from  the  view  taken  of  it  with  reference  to 
French  commereial  interests.  The  Annuaire  Encyclop^diqua  for 
1865-6  says : — "This  colony  continues  to  develope  itself  from  year 
to  year,  fldthough  the  Suez  Canal  Company  pursues  its  ma^piifi- 
cent  work  of  openiiig  a  more  direct  and  rapid  communication 
with  JLndia,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  a  laige  part 
of  the  navigation  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Cape.  The 
English  colonists  of  South  Africa,  however,  appear  to  disquiet 
themselves  very  littie  with  this  prospect.  They  believe  that 
they  will  always  be  able  to  create,  m  these  fertile  regions,  suffi- 
cient riches  to  attract  commeree  to  their  ports :  they  see  also 
their  sphere  of  activity  constantly  enlaiging  itself ;  the  natives, 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  approach  even  closer  to  the 
civilised  community,  to  whom  thev  become  useful  auxiliaiies. 
It  is  a  new  worid  that  is  in  course  of  formation  in  this  portion  of 
South  A£ica.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  a  laige  num1>er  of  ves- 
sels, especially  sailing-vessels,  will  find  an  advantage  in  taking 
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the  loute  by  the  Cape  to  India  and  Oceania,  lather  than  by 
incuTiing  the  expense  of  towing  and  the  toll  of  10  francs  per 
ton  in  passing  along  the  canal.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  tnat 
the  coasts  of  Western  Africa  ore  strewed  with  important  Euro- 
pean colonies  and  trading  stations,  susceptible  of  further  develop- 
ment, which  form  a  chain  between  Europe  and  the  Cape.  These 
considerations  explain  the  confidence  displayed  by  tiie  English 
colonists  of  South  Africa.  There  are  now  two  great  steam-ooat 
companies  serving  the  Cape  :  the  General  Screw  Steam  Shipping 
Company,  whose  23  vessels  call  here  on  their  vovages  between 
Soutnampton  and  India  and  Australia;  and  the  Australian 
Royal  Mail  Compcmy,  whose  5  vessels  also  call  in  their  voyages 
between  Plymouth  and  Australia." 

Another  French  writer  says  (Retme  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
Jan.  15,  1868)  ; — "The  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth.  But  tnis  colony  is  full  of  active  life^ 
like  all  those  founded  by  the  English  on  other  shores ;  a  colony 
^veming  itself,  making  its  own  roads,  its  bridges,  its  railways, 
its  docks,  its  harbours,  its  telegraph  lines,  and  now  and  then 
annexing  bits  of  territory  as  large  as  kingdoms.  We  have 
nothinc  to  sav  against  these  annexations :  they  somewhat  dis- 
place tne  aborigines,  and  drive  them  towards  the  solitudes  of  the 
centre ;  but  they  are  always  preceded  or  accompanied  by  an 
affricultural  or  pastoral  occupation.  Upon  the  northern  frontier 
there  exist  the  two  republics  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River, 
the  place  of  refuge  ofthe  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists, 
whom  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  contact  with  English  manners 
had  rendered  discontented.  Isolated  in  vast  uncultivated  or 
desert  regions,  they  have  retrograded,  it  is  said,  towards  bar- 
barism, and  are  now  scarcely  superior  to  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
All  these  colonies  of  European  origin  are  surrounded  by  natives, 
Kafiirs,  Basutos,  or  Zulus,  with  whom  there  are  wars  occasionally, 
but  there  is  not  a  constant  and  too  fre<^uently  fatal  antagonism 
of  race,  as  in  Australia  and  North  America.  All  these  establish- 
ments are  prosperous,  the  soil  is  fertUe,  the  country  rich  in 
minerals,  the  climate  healthy  and  temperate.  It  is  an  excellent 
base  of  operations  for  new  conquests,  and  for  waiting  for  new 
discoveries."  The  writer  says  subsequently,  "  England  possesses 
a  marvellous  aptitude  for  colonising,  but  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  aboriginal  races.  We  should  be  embarrassed  to  have  to 
name  a  sincle  one  of  her  colonies  where  she  has  not  made  a  clear 
riddance  oi  them."  He  opposes  to  this  the  example  of  France, 
who  in  27  years  has  onl^  planted  200,000  colomsts  in  Alg6rie, 
together  witn  50,000  soldiera ;  while  in  Cochin-China,  her  latest 
acquisition,  20,000  soldiers  are  the  chief  colonists. 

We  venture  to  odd  another  opinion  by  a  Gemian  writer  in 
1869.  Dr.  F.  Scherzer,  in  his  account  of  the  Voyage  of  tlu 
Novara,  says  : — "  In  spite  of  many  drawbacks  and  deficiencies  of 
physical  requisites,  which  oppose  the  rapid  development  of  its 
natural  resources,  Cape  Colony  possesses  in  its  healthy  climate, 
its  valuable  indigenous  products,  and  'its  free  politiciil  institu- 
tions, a  guarantee  for  its  perhaps  gradual,  but  on  that  account 
more  substantial,  progress.  It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  colony  able  to  maintain  itself,  whose 
inhabitants,  seeking  in  the  peaceable  cultivation  of  the  soil  their 
sole  reward,  are  exposed  to  none  of  those  ruinous  i-eveises  of 
fortime,  which  make  life  in  those  lands  which  are  rich  only  in  a 
metallic  currency  so  stormy  and  uncomfortable,  and  render  their 
future  so  problematical.  A  colony  which  already  employs  annu- 
ally, in  its  commerce  all  over  the  world,  a  thousand  snips,  which 
has  a  trade  valued  at  nearly  2,000,000/.  sterling,  and  before  long 
will  he  in  a  position  to  export  30,000,000lbs.  of  wool  a  year, 
besides  an  unlimited  quantity  of  wines  already  in  great  demand ; 
where  soil,  owing  to  its  prolific  nature,  returns,  under  human 
cultivation,  crops  of  one  nimdredfold,  while  in  its  unexplored 
districts  as  many  additional  vegetable  and  mineral  treasures  lie 
unavailable  as  yet — such  a  colony  carries  in  itself  the  germs  of 
a  splendid  development  into  u  gi'eat  and  most  enviable  future. 
Provided  with  laws  of  a  most  liberal  scope,  and  institutions  cor- 
responding to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  wnich  leave  each  colonist 
entirely  at  liberty  to  develope  his  powers  and  capabilities  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleases,  Cape  Cfolony  must,  ere  long,  stand 
forth  as  the  pattern  colony  for  all  others  in  the  different  coim- 
tries  beyond  sea — a  majestic  monument  of  the  reward  so  justly 
due  to  the  English  nation  for  its  policy  in  promoting  the  moral 
and  material  progress  of  mankind  in  the  most  remote  comers  of 
the  earth." 

Cape  Toum  has  now  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
has  few  public  buildings  that  call  for  any  remark ;  the  governor's 
house,  the  arsenal,  the  churches,  the  House  of  the  Assembly  (to 
which  40  deputies  are  sent) ;  that  for  the  Legislative  Coimcil  (15 


members),  the  Observatory  with  iu  transit  instrument  (said  to 
excel  that  at  Greenwich)^  the  South  African  Museum,  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  with  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tutions, are  all  thriving,  but  the  edifices  are  not  striking.  Near 
the  Parade  is  a  laige  square  planted  with  pines,  and  on  one  side 
is  a  well-appointed  hotel.  The  town  has  tne  general  appearance 
of  an  English  commercial  town  ;  long  wide  streets,  intersecting 
at  right  angles,  good  shops,  neat  dwellmg-houses,  omnibuses ;  good 
roads  lead  out  of  it  into  the  interior.  Dust  is  the  chief  nuisance 
of  this  otherwise  pleasant  town.  It  has  a  bishop,  who  claims  to 
be  the  head  of  the  South  African  church,  whose  disputes  with 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  have  afforded  interesting  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  Soutn  African  colonies. 
In  the  suburbs  are  Rondebosch,  prettily  situated,  the  resort  of 
the  wealthv,  who  have  erected  a  considerable  number  of  orna- 
mental villas ;  and  Simon's  Town,  with  about  800  inhabitants, 
chiefly  occupied  in  supplying  the  wants  of  ships  anchoring  in 
the  bay.  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  great  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  investigation  and  cultivation  of  plants  or  shruljs 
uiat  may  serve  as  baniers  against  the  invasion  of  the  devastating 
sands.  Three  have  been  found  to  be  very  effective  here — 
Fabricia  variegata,  a  shrub  growing  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height ; 
Protea  myrtifera,  or  Hottentot  fig ;  and  the  Myriea  cordifolia^  or 
Cape  wax-myrtle,  which  all  thrive  on  the  sea-shore  without 
requiring  any  care.  The  Hottentot  fig,  indeed,  is  found  to  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  its  arrestation  of  the  sand  has  enabled  other  plants 
to  thrive  up  to  it,  while  the  wax-ljerry  has  become  a  source 
of  profit,  as  the  wax  is  an  excellent  material  for  candles,  is 
easily  extracted,  and  some  quantities  of  it  have  been  sent  to 
London. 

Other  places  have  developed  themselves  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  IFellington,  quite  a  new  town,  has  2000  inhabitants,  a 
bank,  conducted  on  the  Scotch  system  (as  are  most  of  the  banks 
established  in  new  districts  of  the  colony),  an  hotel,  church, 
neatly-built  houses,  and  regular  streets.  The  bank  has  b^n 
founded,  and  is  watched  over  chiefly  by,  the  fanners  of  the 
district ;  it  makes  advances  to  the  breedera  and  cultivators  on 
the  security  of  their  products,  and  thus  furnishes  an  advan- 
tageous local  circulating  medium. 

Worceder^  a  little  older  than  Wellington,  has  a  population  of 
4500,  with  ltd  bank,  hotel,  church,  chapel,  &c  The  voyagers  of 
the  Austrian  frigate  Novara  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
this  little  town,  where,  as  they  say  (Scherzer's  Reue  der  dkter- 
reichischeii  Fregatte  Novara  um  die  Erde,  Wien,  1867),  the 
wooden  houses  have  a  verandali  in  front,  garlanded  witJi  roses ; 
the  garden  separated  from  the  road  by  a  neat  hedge ;  with  flower 
beds  exliibiting  the  remains  of  a  Dutch  cultivation  in  their  preci- 
sion and  the  choice  of  flowers,  while  the  trees  recall  at  once  Europe 
and  Australia,  mixing  with  South  Africa ;  here  are  found  the  oak, 
the  poplar,  and  the  willow,  and  the  eucalyptus,  with  its  tough  and 
aromatic  leaves.  Tliese  villas  1)elong  to  farmers,  often  possessing 
flocks  of  as  many  as  40(X)  sheep,  and  troops  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  interiors  they  found  furnished  witn  the  refinements  of 
modem  civilisation :  pianos,  framed  engravings,  libraries,  ther- 
mometers, and  barometers.  In  Worcester  they  say  also  that  the 
accommodation  at  the  hotel  ec^ualled  what  they  coiild  have  found 
at  Vienna  ;  not  a  slight  praise  from  a  Viennese.  Between  Wel- 
lington and  Worcester  tlie  road  passes  over  Paine's  Kloo^  4000 
feet  high,  and  up  to  1853  the  pass  could  only  be  traversed  with 
great  duficulty  and  danger,  so  ru^ed  was  it,  and  in  places  run- 
ning on  the  edges  of  precipices,  in  the  year  above-mentioned, 
Mr.  Paine  liad  completed  a  smooth  road,  which  by  a  winding 
ascent  has  overcome  the  hitherto  all  but  inaccessible  heights  ; 
it  is  now  travelled  by  coaches,  and  waggons  use  less  tluui  half 
the  former  number  of  oxen.  The  Congo  Caves,  about  300  miles 
from  Worcester,  are  remarkable  for  their  stalactites,  but  have 
never  been  described  scientifically. 

SUllenbosch,  about  10  miles  from  Capo  Town,  has  a  population 
of  about  4(X)0 ;  an  old  Dutch  town,  of  which  it  still  preserves  the 
characteristics  ;  straight  wide  streets,  extremely  clean  houses  in 
the  old  Dutch  style,  avenues  of  oaks  here  and  there  in  the 
midst,  with  trees  some  centuries  old,  and  Dutch  the  common 
language  ;  the  inhabitants  chiefly  agricultural,  cultivating  the 
vine,  grain,  and  fruit  for  Cape  Town  Market.  Beyond  the  arti- 
cles exhibited  in  the  shops,  there  is  little  to  indicate  any  English 
influence. 

Paarlf  a  neat  village  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  owes  its  origin 
to  a  settlement  of  French  Protestants  in  the  17th  centurv  ;  but 
retains  no  characteristic  of  its  French  origin  beyond  the  inhabi- 
tants addicting  themselves  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  It  consists  of  a  long  straight  street  of  good-looking  houses,  the 
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usual  concomitants  of  churches,  inns,  &c.,  with  an  air  of  comfort 
and  competency  in  all  the  accessories.  In  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood the  hills  rise  to  heights  of  4000  to  5000  feet,  afford- 
ing bits  of  landscape  that  are  sometimes  grand ;  while  the  ter- 
i*aces  are  the  sites  of  many  of  the  vineyards. 

Genaaden-dal  is  noticeable  as  the  settlement  of  some  Moravian 
brethren,  German  and  Dutch,  for  the  conversion  and  instruction 
of  the  Hottentots.  It  was  founded  in  1787,  and  contains  above  3000 
.settlers,  Hottentots  and  Mozambique  negroes.  Some  are  trained 
as  teachers,  and  sent  out  when  properly  qualified  as  missionaries ; 
others  are  taught  trades,  and  are  waggon-makers,  carpenters, 
tanners,  millers,  cutlers,  &c.  In  1851,  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
the  caipenters  of  Genaaden-dal  were  '  honourably  mentioned ' 
for  their  woodwork,  and  this  testimonial  has  been  hung  in  the 
library-hall  of  the  establishment.  Each  workman  receives  a 
weekly  payment,  which  he  may  expend  as  he  pleases  ;  but  the 
proce^  of  the  manufactures  go  into  the  common  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  mission.  Most  of  the  settlers  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, producing  their  own  food,  which  consists  maiiuy  of  beans, 
maize,  pumpkins,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  and  fruits.  Wine  is  strictly 
forbidden.  The  missionary  church,  which  has  an  organ,  and  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  are  neat  wooden  buildings^;  but  the 
Hottentot  houses  are  low  clay-built  hovels,  without  windows,  or 
any  other  ventilation  than  the  doorway.  It  lies  about  50  miles 
east  of  Cape  Town,  at  the  foot  of  a  sandstone  range  nearly  4000 
feet  high. 

Caledon,  in  the  centre  of  a  wool-growing  district,  w  a  rising 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  1000,  but  which  is  daily  in- 
creasing ;  not  only  from  the  wool-trade,  but  from  thermal  springs 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  water  is  ochre-yellow  in  colour, 
and  the  two  springs  at  tneir  source  mark  respectively  114°*  8  F. 
and  116°'  6  F.  The  bath-house  is  neat  and  convenient,  and  the 
view  from  it  extensive. 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorganshire,  a  mimicipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  sea-port,  is  situated  on  the  left 
l>ank  of  the  river  Taflfe,  or  Taff,  Ij  mile  above  its  outfall  in 
Penarth  Harbour  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  325].  The  mimicipal  and 
parliamentary  boundaries  are  coextensive.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  4606  inhabited  houses,  310  uninhabited,  and  51 
building.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  32,954,  of  whom 
17,346  were  males  and  15,608  females,  an  increase  since  1851  of 
14,603.  Cardiff,  in  conjunction  with  Cowbridge  and  Llantrisaint, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cardiff  District  of  Boroughs,  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  population  of  the  Cardiff  district 
borough  in  1861  was  35,541 ;  the  population  in  1866  was 
estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  at  46,884.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  5152.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2072,  of  whom  775  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working-classes — a  curiously  small 
number  from  so  large  a  population.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses  in  1866  was  4965  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to 
the  poor  was  4693,  of  whom  1630  were  rated  under  10/.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  188,4172. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  155,2612.  Cardiff  Poor-Law  Union  contains  44  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  82,198  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  58,285.  The  Union  workhouse  is  at  Cardiff.  Industrial 
schools  are  at  Ely.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  of  Cardiff 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  of  24  members. 

By  the  Great  Western  Railway,  with  its  South  Wales  section, 
Cardiff  is  directly  coimected  on  the  one  hand  with  London  (170^ 
miles),  on  the  other  with  Swansea  (45|  miles)  and  Muford 
Haven  (114|  miles) ;  and  by  junctions  Avitn  other  lines  with  the 
entire  railway  system  of  the  country.  The  Taff  Vale  and  Aber- 
dare  line,  which  has  its  south  terminus  at  Cardiff,  joins  it  with 
Aberdare  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  opens  to  the  town  and  port 
the  rich  mineral  districts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  a  more  direct  route  to  the  iron  towns  of  the  midland 
and  northern  counties.  Cardiff  has  also  ample  canal  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  and  steam-vessels  r^ularly  ply 
between  Cardiff  and  Bristol,  BelfEist,  Cork,  and  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man. 

Cardiff  is  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  extension  of  the  local 
industry,  have  been  during  the  last  few  years  rapid  beyond  all 

Erevious  experience.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  century  the  popu- 
ition  was  under  2000 ;  in  30  years  it  had  increased  threefold 
(6187  in  1831),  and  in  the  following  30  years  that  number  was 
increased  nearly  fivefold.  During  the  10  years  1851-61,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  population  nearly  doubled.  This  remarkable 
increase  is  explained  by  the  vast  development  of  the  coal  and 
iron  trades  of  this  part  of  South  Wales  ;  the  convenient  position 


of  Cardiff  as  the  place  of  export  for  the  coals  and  iron  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  trade  by  vast  docks  and 
connected  works,  constructed  through  the  liberal  enterprise  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  :  the  trustees  of  the  estate  continuing, 
after  his  deatn,  the  scheme  he  had  inaugurated. 

The  trade  of  the  town  and  port  turns  wholly  on  coal  and  iron. 
The  coal  brought  to  Cardiff  from  the  Aberdare,  Taff  Valley, 
Rhondda  Valley,  and  other  collieries,  is  in  great  rec^uest  everywhere 
for  use  in  steam-engines,  and  enormous  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  continental  ports  and  mail-packet  stations ;  whilst  great 
quantities  of  coal,  siutable  for  household  purposes,  are  shipped 
coastwise  or  sent  by  railway.  During  1867  Caruiff  sent  to  foreign 
ports  1,966,097  tons  of  coal,  1,837,161  tons  in  1866,  and 
1,450,941  tons  in  1865.  Coastwise  during  1867  Cardiff  exported 
876,957  tons  of  household  coal,  887,353  tons  in  1866,  and 
898,525  tons  in  1865.  But,  besides  this  amazing  quantity  sent 
away  every  year,  Cardiff  consumes  at  home  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  coal  in  the  production  of  patent  fuel,  which  is  now  an 
important  branch  of  the  local  industry  ;  in  the  making  of  coke, 
also  an  extensive  manufacture  ;  and  in  the  various  iron  works. 

Iron- works  are  conducted  on  a  vast  scale.  Upwards  of  150,000 
tons  of  iron  are  exported  annuaUy  from  Cardiff,  the  lars^t  cus- 
tomers being  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Russia,  and  Belgium, 
but  ran^^  from  Danzig  or  Messina  to  South  America  and 
{ndia.  Besides  the  iron  foundries,  there  are  iron  ship  building 
yards,  tin  plate  works,  and  various  other  works  such  as  are  best 
carried  on  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  collieries,  iron  mines, 
and  foundries,  or  belong  to  an  important  sea-port.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Cardiff  30  sailing-vessels  oi  and  xmder  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  872  tons,  and  56  sailing-vessels  of  above  50 
tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  17,110  tons;  also  37  steam- 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1428  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
the  year  1866  were — coastwise,  inwards,  2170  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  165,623  tons,  54  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  8421  tons^ 
and  626  British  steam-vessels  of  68,439  tons ;  outwards,  6195 
British  sailing-vessels  of  426,520  tons,  3  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  562  tons,  and  1275  British  steam-vesseLs  of  219,573  tons. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  76  British  sailing-vessels  of 
34,657  tons,  8  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2457  tons,  and  3  British 
steam- vessels  of  1793  tons ;  outwards,  331  British  sailing-vessels 
of  129,213  tons,  130  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  66,374  tons,  and 
30  British  steam- vessels  of  21,884  tons.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports — inwards,  322  British  sailing-vessels  of  90,536  tons,  903 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  242,446  tons,  298  British  steam-vessels 
of  156,360  tons,  and  8  foreign  steam-vessels  of  2912  tolls ;  out- 
wards, 1320  British  sailing-vessels  of  372,747  tons,  2052  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  537,789  tons,  460  British  steam-vessels  of 
251,161  tons,  and  29  foreign  steam-vessels  of  8701  tons.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duty  collected  at  Cardiff  in  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1866,  was  13,415/.,  an  increase  of  67R  over  1865,  the 
increased  receipt  being  on  spirits  and  com,  whilst  there  was  a 
fdling  off  of  26002.  on  timber,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  that  article.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was  1957/.,  an  increase  of  709/.  on  1865. 

The  docks,  to  which  in  a  large  measure  the  .rapid  progress  of 
Cardiff  is  due,  would  rank  among  the  more  remarsabk  works  of 
the  kind  executed  in  our  time,  even  if  they  had  been  constructed 
by  a  powerful  company  or  wealthy  corporation ;  but  they  are 
still  more  remarkable  as  being  a  strictly  private  enterprise.  *  The 
first  tidal  dock,  described  in  E.  C.  fyol.  u.  coL  326]  as  the  Bute 
Dock,  but  now  called  the  West  Bute  Dock,  was  constructed, 
with  the  ship  canal  leading  from  it  to  the  sea,  by  the  second 
Marauis  of  Bute.  This  dock  has  a  length  of  4200  feet  and  a 
breaath  of  200  feet,  with  an  average  depth  at  neap  tides  of 
18  feet  7  inches.  The  works  in  all  are  said  to  have  cost  over 
400,000/.  It  is  stated  that  the  dock,  when  the  improved  machi- 
nery was  applied  to  the  staiths,  would  permit  the  "  tipping "  of 
over  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  But  the  demands  of  com- 
merce are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  year,  and  the  dock 
accommodation  becoming  inadequate  to  the  rapidly-growing 
trade,  the  trustees  of  the  Bute  estates  (the  third  marquis  being 
then  a  chUd)  commenced  in  1852  the  construction  of  the  first 
section  of  a  new  dock,  the  East  Bute,  which  was  opened  in 
1855,  the  engineer  being  Sir  John  Rennie.  Second  and  third 
sections  were  subsequently  added,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess 
being  the  engineers,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1859  at  a 
cost  of  above  600,000/.  This  East  Bute  Dock  has  in  all  a 
length  of  4300  feet  and  a  width  of  300  feet  in  the  first  section 
(of  1000  feet)  and  500  in  the  other  sections  (of  3300  feet),  the 
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average  depth  thronehout  being  25  feet.  The  sea  gates  are 
55  feet  wide ;  the  locK  is  220  feet  long.  It  has  above  20  coal 
staiths  and  several  cranes  worked  by  steam-power,  sufficient  in 
all  to  tii>  above  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  annuall^r.  The  Taff  Valley 
railway  is  brought  into  the  dock,  and  a  junction  canal  connects 
the  East  and  West  Bute  Docks  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Glamorgan  Canal.  Large  graving  docks  were  constructed  in 
connection  with  these  docks,  and  ^so  a  tidal  dock  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  150  feet  wide,  as  well  as  extensive  ranges  of  ware- 
houses. But  even  these  docks  are  not  found  sufficient.  The 
Penarth  Dock  by  the  harbour  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1866  and 
rendered  capable  of  admitting  larger  vessels  than  any  other  dock 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  tlie  entrance  gates  being  60  feet  wide, 
and  the  depth  of  water  over  the  sill  being  35  feet  at  spring  and 
25  feet  at  neap  tides.  The  entire  length  of  the  Penarth  Dock  is 
2,100  feet,  the  width  370  feet.  A  short  line  of  railway  connects 
Penarth  Dock  and  Harboiur  with  Cardiff.  The  Bute  trustees 
have  commenced  yet  another  dock,  and  one  of  a  still  more 
capacious  and  costly  character  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
The  New  Dock  will  have  a  principal  basin  700  feet  long  and  500 
feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  36  feet  at  ordinary  spring  tides.  The 
retaining  walls  are  to  be  of  the  most  substantial  masonry  ;  the 
wharf  space  will  be  of  great  extent  and  provided  with  staiths 
and  tips,  with  the  most  powerful  machinery,  enabling  the  largest 
ocean  steam-ships  to  be  coaled  with  great  speed.  The  entrance 
gates  will  have  a  width  of  80  feet,  or  20  feet  more  than  those  of 
Penarth  Dock,  and  25  feet  more  than  the  East  and  West  Bute 
Docks ;  whilst  the  depth  of  water  will  be  greater,  giving  room 
for  the  largest  ships  in  the  merchant  service.  A  low-wdter  pier 
is  also  being  constructed,  which  will  enable  steam-boats  to  land 
and  embark  passengers  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

The  town  nas  of  course  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  It  has  the  character 
of  a  sea-port,  colliery,  and  iron  town,  but  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  healthiest  of  its  class.  The  town  lies  low,  and  as  it  increased 
in  size,  the  drainage  fell  into  an  imsatisfactory  condition,  but  an 
extensive  system  of  artificial  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  with 
very  great  benefit  to  the  health,  as  well  as  increase  in  the  com- 
fort, of  the  inhabitants.  In  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  town 
the  nouses,  occupied  by  a  searfaring  population  and  those  who  cater 
to  their  tastes,  are  far  from  what  could  oe  desired,  but  even  in  these 
quarters  Cardiff  would  probably  compare  favourably  with  similar 
parts  in  other  large  sea-port  towns.  Under  the  Board  of  Health 
a  constant  and  rigorous  supervision  is  exercised  over  these  parts. 
The  death-rate  per  thousand  is  less  than  that  of  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  water-supply  of  Cardiff  has  been 
increased,  but  is  still  capable  of  improvement.  A  new  cemetery, 
of  30  acres  area,  was  opened  in  1859  at  Weddall,  1^  mile  from 
the  town.  It  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  has  neat  Second  Pointed 
Gothic  chapels  for  members  of  the  Establishment,  Dissenters, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  desired  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas. 

The  newer  streets  are  built  with  some  regard  to  regularitv,  and 
occasionally  architectural  effect  is  aimed  at  in  the  li^tter  class  of 
business  houses.  On  every  side  the  town  has  been  expanding. 
New  suburbs  have  grown  up  at  Canton  on  the  west,  on  the  north 
by  Cathay  Park  and  towards  Blackweir,  on  the  east  towards 
Itoath  and  Maindy,  by  Penarth  and  along  the  Llandaff-road ; 
good  roads  and  "  boulevards  **  have  been  laid  out  by,  or  under 
the  supervision  of,  Mr.  Waring,  the  engineer  to  the  Local  Board ; 
and  a  new  iron  bridge  built  over  the  Taff  to  Canton. 

Besides  the  parisn  churches,  6  or  8  new  churches  have  been 
built  in  Cfuilifi  and  its  suburbs.  St.  Andrew's,  consecrated  in 
1863,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  new  churches.  It  is  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  has  a  spacious  nave,  with  narrow  aisles, 
which  serve  merely  as  approacnes  to  the  nave  seats,  chancel,  and 
west  porch.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Pritchara  and  Seadon. 
Canton  church  is  a  large  building  of  the  early  Second  Pointed 
style,  designed  by  the  same  architects.  Roath  church  is  a  plain 
fabric.  St.  Peters  Roman  Catholic  church  is  an  elegant  Gothic 
building,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  of 
Clifton.  Two  new  Baptist  chapels  have  l>een  erected,  in  the 
town  and  at  Roath,  in  a  modification  of  the  Lombardic  style, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  PauU,  of  Cardiff.  Another,  for  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  was  erected  in  1865,  of  a  semi-classic 
Italian  character,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hartland.  A 
handsome  Gothic  building  was  erected  in  1866,  for  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  of  Newbridge-stone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
and  has  on  the  south  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high.  A  Jews' 
synagogue  was  built  in  1850  from  Mr.  PatdVs  designs.  Schools 
liave  been  built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  town,  and  in  con- 


nection with  most  of  the  churches.    There  are  also  a  literary 
institute  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  town  buildings  include  a  good  town-hall,  a  market-house, 
custom-house,  a  theatre,  baths  and  washhouses,  an  infirmary,  &c. 
A  county  lunatic  asylum  was  erected  in  1862 — ^a  lai^e  and  sub- 
stantial building,  desijjned  by  Mr.  Bell.  The  county  jail  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  wings  in  1859,  and  will  now 
contam  about  160  prisoners.  There  are  in  the  town  3  banks  aud 
several  good  hotels.  The  Royal,  erected  in  1866,  is  a  spacious 
building,  having,  towards  St.  Mary's  street,  a  handsome  Venetian- 
Gothic  fagade  100  feet  long  :  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bernard. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  at  Cardift'  weekly. 

CARDIGAN,  the  chief  town  of  Cardigansliire,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  Ixjrough  and  sea-port  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  col.  326], 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Teify,  about  3 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  a  part  of  it  is  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Cardigan  is  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
Llandyssil,  on  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Railway.  "  In  1861, 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  the  limits  of  which 
are  co-extensive,  contained  900  iimabited  houses,  49  uninhabited, 
and  9  building.  The  population  was  3543,  of  whom  1437  were 
males,  and  2106  females ;  a  decrease  of  333  since  1851.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  Cardigan  unites  with  Abeiystwith,  Adpar,  and 
Lampeter 'to  form  the  Cardigan  District  of  Boroughs,  which 
returns  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1861  the  united  borough 
contained  2580  inhabited  houses,  97  uninhabited,  and  14  build- 
ing. The  number  of  inhabitants  was  11,646  (of  whom  5017  were 
males) :  a  decrease  of  124  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  regbter  in  18G6  was  685,  of  whom  87  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working-classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  nouses  in  1866  was  1904  ;  the  number  diiectly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  1138,  of  whom  662  were  rated  under  lOi. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  30,786^,  the  rateable 
value  was  28,999/.  Cardigan  Poor-Law  Union  contains  526 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  85,481  acres,  and  a  i)opu- 
lation  of  18,585  in  1861. 

The  town  consists  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  or  Cardigan 
proper,  on  the  Cardiganshire  side  of  the  river,  and  its  suburb, 
Bridgend,  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  is  in  St.  Dogmell'a 
parisn,  Pembrokeshire,  but  is  included  within  both  tiie  mu- 
nicipal and  parliamentary  boundariea^  Bridgend  contained 
220  inhabited  houses  and  837  inhabitants  in  1861,  No  great 
change  has  been  made  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 
The  most  important  new  structure  is  that  called  the  Public 
Buildings,  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers. 
It  is  a  spacious  edifice  constructed  of  the  local  blue  and  brown 
stone,  with  bands  of  red  brick,  and  is  Venetian  Gothic  in  style. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  High-street  front  serves  as  a  Corn-ex- 
change ;  the  room  over  it  is  the  Town  Hall  (57  feet  by  24  feet), 
above  is  a  lofty  roof-storey  lit  by  dormer  windows.  Adjoining 
the  Exchange,  on  the  south,  is  the  Grammar-school,  connected 
by  the  central  doorway  with  the  main  building,  but  of  a  more 
cellmate  style  of  architecture.  Behind  the  Grammar-school  is 
a  public  libraiy  and  chess-room ;  behind  the  Exchange  an  open 
market  ;  a  covered  meat,  poiiltry,  and  cheese-market,  with 
public  slaughter-houses,  coming  in  the  rear  of  alL  The  church, 
St.  Mary,  has  been  restored.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists  have 
chapels.    There  are  banks,  and  two  or  tluree  good  inns. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  Quoted  above,  Cardigan,  if  not 
declining,  is  at  best  stationary.  T)ie  bar  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  prevents  any  but  vessels  of  light  burden  from  coining  up  to 
the  town.  But  though  its  commerce  is  not  now  of  much  impor- 
tance, the  town  has  a  good  local  trade.  Tlie  corn-market  is  well 
attended.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
shipping  trade  is  mostly  coastwise.  The  only  foreign  import  is 
of  deals.  Coals,  culm,  and  limestone,  are  the  home  imports. 
The  exports  are  slates,  oats  and  barley,  and  butter.  On  the  3l8t 
of  Dec,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Cardigan,  98  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  2890  tons,  and  60  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  oi  6144  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1866,  were — Coastwise,  inwardly  473  British  sailing- 
vesHels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  13,321  tons ;  outwards,  43 
British  sailing-vesseU  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1246  tons. 
From  the  Colonies  3  British  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
709  tons.  From  a  foreign  port  1  vessel  of  123  tons  burden.  No 
foreign  sailing-vessel,  and  no  steam-vessel  of  any  countiy,  en* 
tered  or  cleared  at  Cardigan  during  the  year.    The  customs 
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duty  collected  at  Cardigan  in  1865  amounted  to  322. ;  in  1866 
none  was  collected  :  **  tne  only  article  on  which  duty  was  paid 
being  timber,  the  source  of  revenue  has  now  disappe<u*ed.''  (J^- 
port  of  Commissumers  of  CustomB^  1867). 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  South  Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  327.] 
The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  443,387  acres  or  692*79  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  72,SS45,  of  whom  33,126  were  males  and 
39,119  females ;  an  increase  of  1449  since  1851.  The  total 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  county  during  the  centuiy  has 
been  29,289,  or  68  per  cent.  ;  but  the  proportionate  increase  has 
been  steadily  declming  at  each  census,  from  17  per  cent,  in 
1801—1811  to  2  per  cent  in  1851—1861.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies in  1861  was  16,481.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
15,724  ;  iminhabited,  529  ;  building,  105.  Cardiganshire  is 
unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  return  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  only  parlia- 
mentaiy  borough  is  the  Cardigan  District  [see  the  preceding 
article],  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  the 
represented  borough,  was  62,354,  an  increase  of  5835  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  was  13,586.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1865  was  3520,  of  whom  820  were  occupy- 
ing tenants  and  1977  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers, 
but  not  owners  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under 
502.,  and  as  such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added 
to  ihe  nxunber  of  electors  after  January  1st,  1869,  was  1565. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1865  was  169,2022. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  142,4592. 

Though  no  longer  without  railways,  Cardiganshire  is  still  but 
imperfectly  supplied  with  them.  TTie  Aberystwith  and  Welsh 
Coast  line  quits  the  Cambrian  Railway  at  Machynlleth  and  runs 
along  the  Cu^igan  coast  to  Aberystwith,  about  17  miles.  At 
Aber3rstwith  the  line  is  continued  by  the  Manchester  and  Mil- 
ford  Railway,  which  runs  east  by  south  to  Strata  Florida 
(Pontrhydfendigaed),  where  it  turns  south-west  to  Lampeter  (29 
miles),  when  it  quits  the  county,  but  continues  along  the  border, 
in  Carmarthenshire,  to  Pencader  (12^  miles).  Here  it  joins  the 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Railway,  which  unites  with  the  South 
Wales  line  at  Carmarthen,  and  thus  puts  this  county  in  com- 
munication with  the  great  railway  system  of  the  south.  From 
Pencader  the  western  extension  of  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan 
line,  which  is  eventually  to  be  continued  to  Cardigan,  has  been 
opened  to  Llandyssil,  about  five  miles. 

The  physical  features  and  geological  character  of  the  coun^, 
as  well  as  the  suiface,  climate,  soils,  and  afi^riculture,  are  sufn- 
dently  described  in  the  original  article.  Of  late  years  the  agri- 
culture has  been  considerably  improved,  but  it  is  still  far  from 
being  in  an  advanced  condition.  The  best  fanning  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Teify  and  the  northern  valleys,  where  the  farmers 
find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  at  Cardigan,  Aberystwith, 
and  Machynlleth  ;  are  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  agri- 
culturists from  other  counties,  and  discuss  new  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  are  able  to  obtain  with  little  difiiculty  better  imple- 
ments and  various  manures.  Artificial  manures  are  not,  how- 
ever, much  sought  after.  Near  the  coast  the  farmers  trust 
principally  to  sea-weed,  as  in  the  mountain  districts  peat-ashes 
are  most  employed  for  manure.  In  the  valleys  culm  and  lime 
brought  to  Carmarthen  and  Aberystwith  from  Pembrokeshire 
are  much  used.  About  half  of  the  land  is  under  culture  ;  of  the 
remainder  much  is  bare  mountain  or  waste.  The  farms  are  mostl v 
small,  by  far  the  larger  part  bein^  under  150  acres  and  few  much 
exceeding  that  size.  Of  the  cultivated  land  about  half  is  arable, 
and  of  that  little  more  than  half  is  devoted  to  com.  Barley  and 
oats  are  the  chief  com  crops,  more  than  half  the  acreage  under 
com  being  planted  with  oats.  Of  the  green  crops,  potatoes 
and  turnips  are  the  principal ;  mangold  is  but  little  grown,  and 
carrots  scarcely  at  au.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cid- 
tivation  in  Carmarthenshire  was  225,116  acres,  of  which  60,529 
acres  were  under  com  crops ;  12,948  acres  imder  green  crops ; 
33,251  acies  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  110,021 
acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation,  but 
exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain-land.  Of  the  average  under 
com  crops,  7739  acres  were  wheat ;  21,503  acres  barley  or  here ; 
30,461  acres  were  oats  ;  423  acres  rye  ;  8  acres  beans  ;  and  395 
acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  imder  green  crops,  6799  acres  were 
potatoes  ;  4199  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes ;  274  acres  man- 
gold ;  19  acres  carrots  ;  28  acres  cabbage  ;  and  1629  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

A  flpreat  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  which 
are  comost  entirely  of  the  native  black  or  brindled  breed — a 
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small  but  hardy  and  much-prized  race.  Dairy  farming  is  much 
practised,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  exported,  or 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  home  markets.  The  native  sheep  are 
small,  very  hardy,  and  much  esteemed  as  mutton  ;  but  they  are 
badly  formed  and  the  fleece  is  coarse,  and  attempte  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  with  the  South  Downs 
and  Leicesters.  Pigs  and  poultiy  are  largely  raised,  and  great 
quantities  of  eggs  are  collected  from  the  farmers  and  cottiers 
by  persons  who  make  weekly  rounds  and  carry  them  to  distant 
markets.  The  horses  and  ponies  are  small,  but  in  great  request 
for  their  hardiness  and  endurance.  Great  numbers  are  sent 
every  vear  to  Bamet  and  other  great  English  fairs.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1867,  there  w^ere  in  Cardiganshire  48,551  cattle,  of 
which  23,007  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  15,340  under  two 
years  of  age;  sheep,  138,028,  of  which  47,113  were  under  one 
year  old  ;  and  19,678  pigs.  In  all  these  classes  the  increase  was 
considerable  over  1866,  but  greatest  in  sheep  and  pigs,  which 
were  respectively  108,546,  and  16,708  more  than  in  that  year. 

Cardiganshire  has  no  manufactures  proper.  The  lead  mines 
are  worked  with  profit,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  is  obtained 
from  the  lead.  Veins  of  copper  ore  and  zinc  are  also  found. 
Some  slates  are  quarried  and  exported  from  Cardigan  and  Aber- 
ystwith. Flannel  is  woven  to  some  extent ;  gloves  and  stockings 
are  made,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than  formerly. 

Towns  and  Villages,  Of  the  5  market  towns  in  this  county, 
Cardigan,  Aberayron,  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Tregaron,  the 
county  town,  Cardigan,  and  Abertstwith,  the  principal  water- 
ing-place on  this  coast,  are  noticed  imder  their  respective  titles 
in  the  Supplement,  as  well  as  in  the  original  volumes.  Of  the 
remaining  towns  and  the  principal  villages  we  add  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars  here,  with  their  respective  populations  in 
1861. 

Aberayron,  a  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayron  or 
Aeron,  in  Cardigan  Bay  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  5],  is  about  an  equal 
distance  (15  or  16  miles)  from  Aberystwith  and  Lampeter,  the 
nearest  railwav  stations.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not 
siven  separately  from  that  of  the  parishes  Henfyn3rw  and  Llan- 
ddewi-Aberarth,  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  probably  is  under 
1000.  The  little  town  has  a  small  harbour,  owns  a  few  vessels, 
and  has  some  trade.  In  the  summer  it  is  a  good  deal  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  church  of  recent  erection.  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan,  andCalvinistic  Methodist  chapels  and  schools, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  good  hotel.  Aberayron  rbor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,704  acres, 
and  a  population  of  13,540  in  1861. 

Lanweter  [E.  0.  vol.  iiL  coL  442],  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Milford  Railway.  Lampeter  is  a  contributory  to  the  Car- 
digan District  of  Boroughs,  and  in  1861  contained  233  inhabited 
and  2  uninhabited  houses  and  989  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
82  since  1851.  Lampeter  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  75,710  acres,  and  a  population  of 
9994  in  1861.  The  town  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  one  long 
street,  and  has  been  much  improved  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
churcn  is  modem,  and  Congregationalists,  Wesleyans,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  chapels.  Lampeter  Colle^,  besides  an 
increased  endowment,  received  in  1865  an  additional  charter 
empowering  it  to  confer  degrees  in  arts  as  well  as  in  divinity. 
In  the  town  are  a  Grammar  school  and  a  National  school.  There 
is  a  neat  town-hall.  A  drinking-fountain,  of  an  ornamental 
character,  25  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1862  at  the  cost  of 
J.  S.  Haiford,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  there  are  11  annual  fairs. 

Tregaron  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  882],  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Milford  railway,  19  miles  from  Aberystwith-Caron-ys- 
Clawdd.  The  portion  of  Caron  parish  which  includes  the  town, 
contained  386  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  1740  inhabitants. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  town  has  increased  con- 
siderabljT  in  population,  several  new  houses  have  been  bmlt,  the 
market  is  better  attended,  and  the  town  is  more  visited  by 
tourists  and  anglers.  Tre^ron  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  122,050  acres,  and  a 
population  of  10,737  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  ;  the  populations  are 
those  of  the  parishes,  the  villages  not  being  returned  separately : 
— Aherporth,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  little  river  Howny, 
8  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan  ;  inhabited  houses  108  in  1861 ;  in- 
habitants 454,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  Culm,  limestone, 
and  coals,  are  imported.  In  summer  the  village  is  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  Besides  the  church,  there  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapeL    Blaenporthj  on  the  Aberystwith-road,  6  miles 
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E.  of  Cardigan  ;  inhabited  houses  180  in  1861  ;  inhabitants  732. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  church 
having  become  dilapidated,  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1865  from 
the  designs  of  Mr,  J.  Withers,  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  con- 
sisting of  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  spirelet,  50  teet  high, 
on  the  west  gable.  A  memorial  painted  glass  window,  ny 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  has  been  placed  m  the  chancel.  By 
the  coast  are  vestiges  of  two  earthworks.  Hafod :  the  mansion 
formerly  so  well  Imown  as  Hafod  House,  the  seat  of  Col.  Johnes, 
has  been  converted  into  a  first-class  tourists'  hotel,  and  is  now 
the  Devil's  Bridge  Hotel  of  the  Mid-Wales  Hotel  Companv. 
The  grounds  extend  to  the  famous  Devil's  Bridge  water-fall, 
Llanarth,  on  the  Abeiystwith-road,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Lam- 
peter railway  station  ;  inhabited  houses  524  in  1861  ;  inhabitants 
2216,  a  decrease  of  121  since  1851.  Little  change  has  been  made 
in  the  village.  A  pretty  Gothic  school-house,  with  a  beU-cote 
and  spire,  was  erected  in  1859.  Besides  the  church,  th^re  are 
chapels  for  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Congrega- 
tio.Si.te.  LUznbadan^urr  is  a\err  lai«e  parish,  inclSdSi: 
besides  numerous  hamlets,  the  town  of  Aberystwith.  The  entire 
parish  contained  2646  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  13,724 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1052  since  1851.  The  village  is  on  the 
Rheidol,  1  mile  S.E,  from  Aberystwith  railway  station.  In  the 
centre  of  the  old  market-place  is  a  curious  block  of  stone  split  by 
fire.  The  church  is  large.  First  Pointed,  cruciform,  with  a 
massive  central  tower,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments. 
In  the  churchyard  are  some  curiously-carved  stone  crosses.  The 
Congregationalists  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  chapels,  and 
there  are  endowed  and  National  schools.  Llandyssily  on  the 
Teify,by  the  Carmarthenshire  boundary,  a  station  and  the  present 
western  terminus  of  the  Cannarthen  and  Cardigan  railway.  In 
1861  it  contained  682  inhabited  houses  and  2788  inhabitants. 
The  village  has  been  much  improved  since  the  opening  of  the 
i-aUway.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Thursdays  ;  a  stock  and 
sheep  market  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  montn,  and  there  are 
6  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  church  having  fallen  into 
disrepair,  a  new  and  more  commodious  one  was  erected  in  1864 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  It  has  nave  and  aisle, 
divided  by  an  arcade  of  polished  marble  columns,  a  deep  chancel, 
and  a  tower  and  spire,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  a 
modem  Gothic  village  church.  A  new  schooL  with  master^s 
house,  was  built  at  the  same  time.  In  the  village  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vinistic Methodist  chapels.  Two  or  three  small  chapels  of 
ease  have  been  built  in  the  hamleta  In  the  parish  are 
several  barrows.  Llan/ihangel,  or  Llan/hangelrgefuurgjynn, 
a  village  and  station  on  the  Aberystwith  and  Welsh- 
coast  rsolwav,  6  miles  N.  of  Aberystwith.  The  entire 
parish,  whicn  has  an  area  of  32,825  acres,  of  which  2680 
are  water,  contained  862  inhabited  houses  in  1861.  and  3979 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851.  The  churcn  is  a  late 
Second  Pointed  cruciform  structure ;  and  there  are  in  the  village 
a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel,  and  an  endowed  free  school. 
Flannel  is  woven  to  a  small  extent,  and  there  are  lead-mines  in 
the  parish  which  were  formerly  worked  with  profit.  On  Pen- 
Sam-Ddu  is  a  cromlech  known  as  Givelv-Taliesin,  or  the  Bed  of 
Taliesin.  Llan/hangel-y-croyddin,  a  village  on  a  feeder  of  the 
Ystwith,  2  miles  N.  of  the  Strata  Florida  station  of  t^e  Man- 
chester and  Milford  Railway,  and  13  miles  E.S.K  from  Aberyst- 
with. The  entire  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  22,593  acres,  con- 
tained 537  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  2774  inhabitants ;  an 
increase  of  455  since  1851.  The  increase  occurred  chiefly  in 
Upper  Llanfihangel-y-croyddin,  and  was  due  to  the  extension  of 
leaa-mining.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  for  XJpper  Llanfihangel-y- croyddin,  at  Eglwys-Newydd, 
erected  in  1803 ;  also  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel.  New 
Quay,  a  small  seaport  in  Cardigan  Bay,  4  miles  W.  of  Aberayron, 
and  16  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Lampeter,  the  nearest  railway- 
station.  New  Quay  is  in  Llanllwchaiam  parish,  which,  in  1861, 
contained  471  inhabited  houses,  and  1976  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  238  since  1851.  New  Quay  is  a  thriving  village,  with  a  good 
fishery,  some  ship  and  boat-building  and  stone-quarrying ;  and 
in  the  summer  it  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  A  new 
church  was  built  in  1865  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of 
Llanllwchaiam  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Withers.  It  is  of 
early  Second  Pointed  character ;  is  constmcted  of  local  blue  stone 
with  dressings  of  Box  stone,  and  has  taU  roofs  covered  with 
^en  slates.  The  interior,  and  especially  the  chancel,  is  rather 
richljr  embellished,  and  has  an  elaborate  reredos.  Ponirhyd- 
fendtgaed,  a  little  village  in  Caron-Uwch-Clawdd  division  of 
Caron  parish,  which  in  1861  contamed  181  inhabited  houses  and 


868  inhabitants.  Here  is  the  Strata  Florida  station  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Milford  Railway^,  so  called  from  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Strata  Flonda,  and  probably  because  the  name 
of  the  village  or  parish  would  be  less  pronounceable  by  tourists 
if  not  by  ( Welsh)  railway  officials.  The  scenery  here  is  very 
beautiful;  of  the  abbey  only  an  arch  remains.  Besides  the 
church  there  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapeL  YsvyUy-vstrcUL- 
rMfyrichf  3  miles  from  Pontrhydfendigaed  ;  30  inhabited  houses 
in  1861 ;  population  160,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851,  arising 
from  the  extension  of  lead-mining  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CARLISLE,  the  chief  town  of  Cumberland,  a  cathedral  city, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  inland  port  [E.  C. 
vol.  iL  col.  331  J.  The  city,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contained  5140  inhabited  houses 
in  1861,  156  uninhabited,  and  7  building.  The  population  was 
29,417,  of  whom  13,941  were  males  and  15,476  females,  an 
increase  of  3107  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  par^ 
liamentaij  register  in  1866  was  1304,  of  whom  309  are  returned 
as  belongmg  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election 
1195  electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
in  1866  was  4924 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
2318,  of  whom  1426  were  rated  under  10^  The  gross  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  82,206Z.;  the  rateable  value  was  70,106<. 
Carlisle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  70,810  acres,  and  a  population  of  44,820  in 
1861.  For  sanitary  purposes  Carlisle  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  40  members. 

Carlisle  has  become  an  important  railway  centre.  It  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Lancaster  and  (Carlisle  Railway,  the 
main  line  for  the  traffic  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  three  principal  Scottish  lines.  From 
Carlisle  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  line  bears  away 
north-west  to  Diunfries  and  Glai^ow ;  the  North  British  runs 
off  north-east  by  Hawick  to  Edinourgh  ;  while  the  Caledonian 
takes  a  middle  course,  proceeding  in  a  general  northem  direction 
till  it  diverges  into  eastern  and  western  sections  respectively  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway 
(66^  miles)  proceeds  due  west  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  coimecting  Carlisle  directly  with  the  busy  coal  and  iron 
towns  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  Maryport  and 
Carlisle  Railway  (28  miles)  proceeds  south-west  from  Carlisle  by 
Wigton  and  Aspatria  to  Maryport.  The  Carlisle  and  Port  Car- 
lisle Railway  (12  miles)  is  a  Ime  constructed  in  lieu  of  the  old 
ship  canal ;  at  Drumbm^gh,  9  miles  from  Carlisle,  an  extension 
line  dive]]ges  south-west  to  SiUoth,  22^  miles. 

The  shipping  trade  of  Carlisle  is  chiefly  coastwise ;  the  foreign 
and  colonial  trades  are  of  little  importance.  The  imports  are 
timber,  flour,  tea,  and  spirits.  The  exports  are  the  manufactures 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  and  the  products  of  the  district. 
By  the  ship  canal  opened  in  1823  Carlisle  was  coimected  with 
Bowness  on  the  Solway  Frith,  and  vessels  of  100  tons  could 
ascend  to  the  citv ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  this  canal  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Port  Carlisle  Railway,  and  later  the 
railway  was  extended  to  Silloth,  farther  south  in  the  Solway 
Frith,  where  a  dock  was  completed  in  1859,  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  lai^e  size.  The  dock  has  a  water  area  of 
500  feet  by  300  feet,  and  entrance  gates  60  feet  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  22  feet  over  the  sill  at  ordinary  spring  tides.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Carlisle  10  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their 
aggregate  burden  being  340  tons,  and  13  above  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  1754  tons.  No  steam-vessels  were  reffis- 
tered  at  the  port.  The  nimiber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  tnat 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  85  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
4502  tons,  and  386  steam-vessels  of  the  a^regate  burden  of 
80,028  tons;  outwards,  339  sailing-vessels  of  25,167  tons,  and 
398  steam-vessels  of  80,248  tons,  eSl  British.  From  and  to  the 
colonies — inwards,  6  British  sailing-vessels  of  2280  tons  aggre- 
gate burden,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  1130  tons;  outwards,  3  British  sailing-vessels  of  1078  tons, 
and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  805  tons  aggregate  burden.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  5  British  sauing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  1400  tons,  and  7  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
1580  tons ;  outwards,  2  British  sailing-vessels  of  646  tons,  and 
6  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1796  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
amoimt  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Carlisle  during  the  year 
ending  3l8t  of  December  1866  was  21,0392^,  a  decrease  from  that 
of  1865  of  18902.,  of  which  1860^  was  on  tea.  The  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  29271,  an 
increase  of  700/.  over  1865. 
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The  manufactures  are  duefly  of  cotton  and  cotton  threads, 
ginghams,  and  woollen  goods.  There  are  also  dyeing,  bleaching, 
and  printing  works ;  several  extensive  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  works ;  hat  manufactories ;  tanneries  and  breweries. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  the  latter  being 
the  principal,  and  there  are  several  annual  fairs.  Fairs,  markets, 
or  "great  marts  "  for  horses  are  held  every  Saturday  from  Oct.  10 
till  Christmas.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  city,  and  several 
newspapers  are  published  weeklv. 

The  city  has  been  considerably  improved  during  the  last  few 
years,  both  as  regards  its  sanitary  condition  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  streets  have  been  better  paved,  handsome  offices, 
shops,  and  dwellings,  have  taken  the  place  of  mean  and  dilapi- 
dated ones,  and  altogether  the  city  wears  a  brighter  as  well  as  a 
busier  aspect.  A  complete  and  costly  system  of  drainage  has 
been  earned  out ;  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  result  of  experiments  with  the  sewage,  which  is  carried 
by  a  culvert  from  the  town  to  the  meadows  lying  between  the 
daldew  and  Eden  Rivers,  north  of  the  city;  where  it  is  deodo- 
rized, lifted  by  a  steam-engine,  and  spread  over  the  land. 

The  cathedral  has  undergone  considerable  restoration,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Christian.    The  ^at  east  window  has 
been  renewed,  a  new  ceiling,  much  enriched  with  colour,  erected, 
the  modem  screens  removed,  a  new  oigan  added,  and  the  out- 
side has  been  in  a  great  measure  renovated.    Several  unsightly 
buildings  which  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  obscured 
the  view  of  the  grand  east  window  have  been  removed,  and 
the  walks  in  the  Abbey  grounds  levelled  and  relaid.    In  carry- 
ing out  these  last  works,  in  June,  1866,  numerous  stone  shatts 
were  discovered,  which  are  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
clerestory  of  the  original  choir,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292.    Part 
of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  usea  as  the  parish  church,  St. 
Mary's.    There  are  besides  in  the  city,  five  churches  of  the 
Establishment ;    three  Congregational,  and    two    Presbyterian 
chapels,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Friends',  and 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship.    Of  new  churches  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  St.  Stephen,  a  handsome  Second  Pointed 
building  of  red  sandstone,  with  dressings  and  traceries  of  white 
Prudhani  stone,  erected  in  1865  from  tne  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Nel- 
son of  Carlisle,  at  a  cost  of  6000^.,  defrayed  by  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.    It  has  nave  and  aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  and  a  square 
tower  and  octagonal  spire  130  feet  high.    St  John's  is  an  elegant 
building  constructed  m  1867  ;  Transition  from  First  Pointed  in 
style,  with  850  sittings  all  free :  architect,  Mr.  W.  Clarke.    A 
new  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  erected  in  1863  in  the  War- 
wick-road, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Raebum  of  Edinburgh.    It 
is  of  red  sandstone,  Gothic  in  style,  with,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street  front,  a  square  tower,  having  angle  turrets  crowned  witK 
thistles.    A  new  chapel  has  also  been  built  for  the  Evangelical 
Union.    Besides  the  grammar  school,  tliere  are  National  and 
British  schools.    An  industrial  school  has  been  established,  with 
shops  for  teaching  tailoring  and  shoe-making.   There  are  literary 
ana  philosophical  institutions ;  a  flourishing  School  of  Art ;  a 
Mechanics'  institute  ;  and  a  Young  Man's  Christian  Association. 
A  new  Union  Workhouse  of  some  architectural  character  was 
erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson  of  Bradford.    It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
Italian  in  style,  and  has  a  lofty  central  tower,  wings,  and  cor- 
ridors.   A  new  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  l)een  built  here. 
The  Infirmary  is  a  neat  recent  building,  with  a  Doric  tetrastyle 
portico.    The  Coimty  Hotel  is  a  handsome  new  building,  with 
convenient  rooms  for  county  meetings,  public  dinners,  &c.    A 
statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  hais  been  erected  in  Court- 
square,  and  in  the  market-place  a  marble  statue  by  Mr,  Wood- 
ington  of  James  Steel,  of  great  local  fame  as  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Carlisle  JoiirtiaL 

CARLOW  County,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  333].  Tlie  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  is  346*84  square  miles,  or  221,342 
acres,  of  which  198,561  acres  were  arable  land,  18,247  acres  un- 
cultivated, 3427  acres  woods  or  plantations,  602  acres  occupied 
by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  505  acres  water. 
The  population  in  1861  was  57,137,  of  whom  28,139  were  males, 
28,998  females ;  a  decrease  of  10,938  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  11,216.  In  1861  there  were  6697  Protestants  and 
50,539  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  in- 
habited houses  was  10,231.  Carlow  county  sends  3  members  to 
the  imperial  parliament — 2  for  the  county  and  1  for  Carlow 
borough.  The  pop^ation  of  the  parliamentary  county  in  1861, 
exclumng  the  population  of  the  ret)re6ented  borough,  was  49,716. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  2449.    The  nett 


annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  153,6402.  The  only  rail- 
way in  the  county  is  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Qreat  Southern 
and  Western  Rsolway,  which  runs  from  Kildare  Junction  to 
Carlow,  and  the  Iiish  South  Eastern,  which  runs  from  Carlow 
to  Ba^enalstown,  where  it  turns  W.  to  Kilkenny. 

Canow  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  10,000 
families  it  contained  m  1861,  more  than  two-fifths  (4645)  were 
returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  less  than  one- 
sixth  (1843)  as  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades.  The 
number  of  purely  agricultural  holdings  in  the  coimty  was  6664, 
of  which  only  666  were  at  a  rental  of  502.  and  upwards,  while 
2517  were  under  102.  The  average  size  of  each  holding  was  46 
acrea  Farming  is  on  the  whole  good  in  Carlow.  Oats  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  com  crops ;  potatoes  the  nrincipal  green 
crop,  but  turnips  are  cultivated  to  a  very  consiaerable  extent ; 
while  of  the  land  imder  cultivation,  more  than  a  third  is  in 
meadow  and  clover.  In  1866  there  were  in  all  83,956  acres 
under  crop,  a  slight  decrease  (49  acres)  from  1865,  but  a  larger 
area  than  in  any  previous  year.  Of  these,  8172  acres  were 
wheat,  22,070  acres  oats,  3162  acres  barley,  33  acres  here  and 
rye,  5  acres  beans  and  peas,  12,838  acres  potatoes,  4666  acres 
turnips,  534  acres  mangold,  963  acres  cabbages,  455  acres  carrots 
and  parsnips,  79  acres  vetches  and  rape,  48  acres  flax,  and  30,931 
acres  meadows  and  clover.  On  the  grain  crops  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  preceding  year,  except  in  barley,  in 
which  there  was  a  decrease  of  1131  acres.  In  potatoes  there  was 
also  a  decrease  of  461  acres. 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  reared  with  much  care,  and 
generally  with  success.  But  the  numbers  have  not  altered 
materiaUy  in  any  class  except  sheep,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
large  increase,  and,  in  a  less  de^e,  pigs.  The  number  of  poultry 
kept  has  greatly  fallen  off.  In  1866  there  were  7228  horses  in 
the  county,  of  which  5396  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes, 
389  for  trstec  and  manufactures,  468  for  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion ;  561  were  between  1  and  2  years  old,  and  414  were  under 
1  year.  The  number  of  cattle  was  44,786,  of  which  14.357  were 
milch  cows,  and  19,657  under  2  years  old.  Of  sheep  there  were 
70,960,  of  which  26,366  were  under  1  year  old,  and  28,781  pigs. 
Com,  butter,  flour,  and  oatmeal  are  lai^ely  exported ;  pork  is 
cured  rather  largely,  and  a  good  deal  of  bacon  is  made. 
Along  the  Barrow  there  are  a  great  many  flour  mills.  Malting 
and  (ustilling  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 

Towns  oTia  Villages. — Carlow,  the  coimty  town  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  has  a  separate  article  in  this  Supplement  as 
well  as  in  the  original  volumes.  Of  the  other  towns  and  the 
villages  noticed  in  the  K  C,  we  add  a  few  particulars,  with  their 
populations  in  1861. 

jBagenalstovmy  a  pleasantly-situated  and  comparatively  thriving 
town  on  the  Barrow  ;  population  2047,  a  decrease  of  209  since 
1851.  Here  is  the  junction  of  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  and  the  Bagenalstown  and  Wexford  with  the 
Irish  South  Eastern  Railway.  Quarrying  and  dressing  of  granite 
and  sandstone,  and  the  flour  mills  on  the  Barrow,  are  the  prin- 
cinal  sources  of  employment.  The  government  of  the  town  is  in 
a  Doard  of  9  town  commissioners.  There  are  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  churcL 

TiUloWy  on  the  Slaney,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  population  of  the  to\vn  in  1861  was  2384,  a  decrease  of  679. 
No  adcUtion  has  been  made  to  the  town.  There  are  churches 
belonging  to  the  Establishment  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — Borris,  16  miles  S.  of  Carlow  ; 
population  879,  an  increase  of  159  since  1851,  is  an  improving 
village,  which  has  grown  up  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
Kavanaghs  of  Borris  House.  Chnegall:  the  parish,  which  has  an 
area  of  17,434  acres,  had  a  population  of  2808  in  1861.  The 
village  is  small  and  unimportant.  Hacketstowriy  on  the  Dereen  ; 
popiuation  819,  an  increase  of  210  since  1851.  No  cluuige  worth 
noticing  has  occurred  in  the  village.  Leighlinhridge,  chiefly  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  7^  miles  S.  W.  from  Carlow  ;  popu- 
lation 1245,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  It  is  a  straggling, 
decayed  market-town,  with  a  parish  church  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  Anglo-Norman  fortress.  Old  Leighlin^  2^  miles  W. 
of  Leighlinbridge,  a  borough  returning  2  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  before  the  Union,  is  now  a  poor  village  of  126 
inhabitants.  The  see  of  Leighlin,  which  was  united  to  the 
diocese  of  Ferns  in  1600,  is  now  united,  with  Ferns,  to  that  of 
Ossory.  The  cathedral  serves  as  the  parish  church  of  Old 
Leigmin.  The  diocese  of  Leighlin  contams  an  area  of  616,200 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1861  of  51,368,  and  comprises  53 
benefices  and  10  perpetual  cures.    RathHllyf  on  Uie  leU  bank  of 
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the  Slaney,  10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Carlow  ;  population  336,  a 
decrease  of  130  since  1851. 

CARLOW,  County  of  Carlow,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary  borough 
and  market  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  49  miles  S.  W . 
by  S.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  56|  miles  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  [E.  C.  vol.  li.  col.  336].  The  area  within 
the  electoral  boundary  is  672  acres ;  the  population  in  1861  was 
8967,  a  decrease  of  154  since  1861.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  1467.  Carlow  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1867  was  246, 
The  rateable  value  was  10,713/.  The  borough  is  imder  the 
government  of  18  Town  Commissioners.  Oeu*1ow  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  45  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  185,856 
acres  and  a  population  of  51,802  in  1861.  The  average  mmiber 
of  persons  in  tne  workhouse  was  431  in  1865 ;  the  entire  number 
relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoor,  1911 ;  outdoor,  613.  The 
Poor-Law  valuation' in  1866  was  148,868/.;  the  expenditure  in 
1865  was  5505/. 

The  borough  is  under  the  Town  Improvement  Act,  but  little 
improvement  has  been  made  in  it  of  late  years.  It  contains  3 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  2  Roman  Catholic  churches  (one 
being  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Kildare  and  Lei^ilin),  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Friends' 
meeting-houses,  aKoman  Catholic  college  and  school,  a  Christian 
Brothers'  school,  a  national  school  and  2  nunneries.  A  fine 
Gothic  church  was  built  in  the  Athy-road  in  1858  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Derrick,  at  a  cost  of  12,000/,,  defrayed  by  Col. 
Brucn.  It  is  a  cruciform  edifice,  consisting  of  nave,  transept, 
and  choir,  with  a  massive  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  and  terminating  in  a  broach  spire  217  feet  high.  The 
church  is  built  of  blue-gray  and  white  local  granite,  with  dress- 
ings and  tracery  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  other  buildings  are 
the  county  court-house,  a  lai^e  and  handsome  structure ;  the 
county  jail ;  the  railway  station,  a  neat  Elizabethan  building ;  the 
Distnct  Lunatic  Asylum;  the  Union  workhouse,  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  3000  inmates ;  an  infirmary,  bar- 
racks, &c.  The  shops  and  commercial  buildings  are  generally 
of  an  unpretending  character.  On  the  Barrow  are  several  very 
large  flour-mills,  and  there  are  also  malt-houses,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  at  Carlow  in 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1867,  was  123,042/.  A  great  trade  is 
corned  on  in  tne  export  of  grain,  butter,  and  bacon,  which  are 
sent  by  the  river  and  the  Grand  Canal  to  Dublin  and  Waterfoid. 
There  are  two  branch  banks  in  the  town,  and  two  newspapers 
are  published  here  on  Saturdays, 

CARMARTHEN  or  CAERMARTHEN,  the  chief  town  of 
Carmarthenshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  near  wnere  the  river  bends  to  the 
south  to  empty  itself  into  Carmarthen  Bay,  and  about  9  miles 
from  its  mouth  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  214].  Carmarthen  is  246  miles 
from  London  by  the  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  Railways. 
According  to  its  etjrmology,  Caermarthen  is  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  town.  But  Ccier  has  been  abandoned  lor  Car 
by  the  natives  of  both  the  towns  and  counties  of  Carmarthen  and 
Carnarvon  ;  Car  is  the  form  adopted  by  the  Government ;  that 
employed  in  oflScial  and  parliamentary  documents,  and  generally 
used  in  ordinary  life :  it  must  therefore  be  received  as  having 
the  sanction  of  usage,  and  the  older  and  perhaps  better  mode 
m^  be  regarded  as  practically  superseded. 

In  1861  the  borough  contomed  within  the  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary limits,  which  are  co-extensive,  1768  inhabited  houses, 
71  uninhabited,  and  3  building.  The  population  was  9993,  of 
whom  only  4505  were  moles,  o  decrease  of  531  since  1851.  Tlie 
government  of  the  borough  is  in  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Cormarthen  unites  with  Llanelly  to 
form  the  Carmarthen  District  of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one 
member  to  parlioment.  In  1861  the  district  of  boroughs  con- 
tained 3963  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  21,439,  an 
increase  of  2204  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  par- 
liamentary register  in  1865  was  791,  of  whom  152  were  re- 
turned OS  belonging  to  the  working-classes.  The  number  of 
mole  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  3023  ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  2353,  of  whom  1535  were  rated  under  10/. 
The  gross  rental  in  1866  wos  67,902/.  ;  the  rateable  vtdue  was 
57,139/.  Carmarthen  Poor  Law  Union  contains  29  townships 
and  parishes  with  an  area  of  172,646  acres,  and  a  population  of 
36,675  in  1861. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  little  altered.  The  church  has  been  repaired,  A  new 
church,  St.  David's,  has  been  erected,  of  plain  Gothic  character. 
There  ore  Congregational,  Baptist,  Calvinistic,  and  Wesleyan 


Methodist  chapels ;  a  college  for  training  young  men  for  the 
congregational  ministry ;  a  grammar-school ;  literary  and  scien- 
tific institute ;  theatre,  and  infirmary.  In  the  front  of  the 
Guildhall  has  been  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Sir  William 
Nott.  A  new  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  three  counties  of  Car- 
marthen, Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  was  erected  on  an  elevated 
site  outside  Carmarthen  in  1865.  The  building,  which  covers  a 
laige  space,  consists  of  a  central  block  with  wings  and  partially 
detached  buildings  connected  with  the  main  fabric  by  covered 
corridors,  and  is  arranged  and  fitted  with  strict  regard  to  hygienic 
considerations.  It  is  Duilt  of  local  stone,  lined  with  brick,  and 
will  accommodate  210  patients  :  the  architect  was  Mr.  D.  Bran- 
don. Carmarthen  has  some  trade  in  the  export  of  slates  and 
marble,  grain,  butter  and  eggs.  Vessels  of  200  tons  can  sail  np 
to  the  bndge.  Vessels  of  light  burden  are  built  here.  There  is 
some  fishing.  Flannel  is  made.  There  are  rope  yards  and  tan- 
neries. In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-pits,  and  lead  and  copper- 
mines.  Steamers  ply  weekly  between  Cannarthen  and  BnstoL 
The  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Railway  is  open  from  Carmarthen 
to  Llandyssil. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  or  CAERMARTHENSHIRE, 
South  Wales  TK  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  214],  The  area  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
606,331  acres,  or  947*39  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  111,796,  of  whom  53,229  were  males,  and  68,567  females ; 
an  increase  of  1164  since  1861.  The  total  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  during  the  century  has  been  44,479,  or  66 
per  cent.  But  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  10  years  1851- 
61  was  onlv  I  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was 
24,861.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  23,070 ;  unin- 
habited 925 ;  building  121.  Carmarthenshire  is  imaffected  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  will  therefore  continue  to  return 
one  member  to  Parliament.  The  only  parliamentary  borough 
is  the  Carmarthen  District  [see  preceding  article]  which  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  borough, 
was  89,439.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  18,885.  'fhe 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  4833,  of  whom  1299 
were  occupying  tenants,  and  3163  freeholders.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
12/.  and  under  502.,  and  as  such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  electors  from  Jan.  1st,  1869, 
was  3233.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  coimty  in  1865  was 
411,3912. ;  the  rateable  value  was  367,2212. 

In  addition  to  the  South  Wales  Railway,  which,  entering  the 
county  at  its  south-east  angle,  runs  first  along  the  coast  and  then 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Towy  to  Carmarthen,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds westward  till  it  c^uitsthe  county  near  the  Narborth  rsdlway 
station,  Carmarthenshire  has  now  three  or  four  local  lines.  The 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Railway  runs  N.  to  Pencader,  where 
it  joins  the  Manchester  and  Milfoid  line.  This  lost  line  runs 
along  the  north  border  of  the  county  from  Lampeter  to  Llan- 
dyssil. The  Llanelly  branch  of  the  Llanelly  and  Ysde  of  Towy 
Railway  runs  north-west  from  Llanelly  to  Pontardulais,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Swansea  branch ;  here  a  short  branch  nms  off 
east  to  Gamant  and  Brynammaner,  but  the  main  line  is  con- 
tinued northward  to  Llandilo-va^T,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  line 
from  Carmarthen,  and  is  continued  north-east  by  Llangadock  to 
Llandovery. 

Carmarthenshire  is  an  a^cultural  and  grazing  county ;  but 
the  agriculture,  though  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
is  still  in  a  Imckward  state.  The  best  fanning  is  in  the  lai^r 
valleys,  where  improved  rotations  of  crops  have  been  introduced, 
and  artificial  manures  have  to  some  extent  been  adopted.  Culm 
— ^which  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  country  people — and  lime  ore 
chiefly  employed  as  manure.  Of  late  mucn  wood  has  been  cut 
down  and  wasteland  enclosed.  About  three-fourths  of  the  area 
of  the  county — ^the  largest  in  Wales  and  much  of  it  moimtainous 
— are  under  cultivation.  But  of  this  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
pasture.  Little  more  than  a  seventh  (15'1  per  cent.)  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  is  under  com  crops.  Of  this  nearly  three-fifths  are 
oats  ;  barley  ranking  next  in  quantity,  and  then  wheat.  Very 
little  rye  is  grown.  The  green  crops  occupy  hardly  a  sixth  of 
the  acreage  of  the  com,  and  of  these  potatoes  occupy  above  half. 
In  June,  1867,  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  in  Carmar- 
thenshire was  474,938  acres,  of  which  71,666  acres  were  under 
com  crops  ;  11,800  acres  under  green  crops  ;  37,719  acres  clover 
and  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  336,684  acres  under  permanent 
pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops  11,137  acres  were  wheat ;  18,974  acres  barley  or 
here  ;  41,097  acres  oats  ;  348  acres  rye  ;  43  acres  beans,  and  67 
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acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  tinder  green  crops,  6430  acres  were 
potatoes  ;  3602  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  299  acres  mangold  ;  29 
acres  carrots ;  36  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  1504  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c. 

In  the  upland  parishes  the  old  small  hardy  race  of  cattle  is 
still  general,  but  in  the  lowlands  larger  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced with  considerable  success.  The  small  native  sheep  are 
being  displaced  with  still  more  rapidity  by  the  varieties  obtained 
by  crossing  with  South  Downs  and  Dorsets ;  but  among  the 
upland  farmers  the  native  breed  maintains  the  preference.  The 
native  horses  are  hardv,  rather  small  and  bony,  and  chiefly  valu- 
able for  farm  work,  out  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  carriage 
horses  has  been  pursued  to  some  extent  of  late.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  there  were  in  Carmarthenshire  87,829  cattle,  of 
which  45,238  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  27,123  under  two 
years  of  age ;  158,750  sheep,  of  which  64,003  were  imder  one 
year  old  ;  and  27,078  pigs.  In  all  these  classes  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  by  far  the  largest 
was  in  sheep,  48,455.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  exported  in  great 
numbers.  Much  butter  of  a  very  good  quality  is  made,  and 
forms  a  leading  article  of  export  from  the  county  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  bacon  is  cured. 

The  south-east  part  of  the  county  lies  within  the  great  coal- 
field of  South  Wales,  and  here  numerous  collieries  are  worked. 
Iron  stone  is  obtained,  and  there  are,  chiefly  about  Lliuielly, 
extensive  iron-foundries  and  tin-plate  works,  where  are  idso  lai^e 
works  for  smelting  copper-ore,  wnich  is  obtained  in  the  county, 
and  also  imported  extensively  from  Cornwall  and  elsewhere. 
There  are  many  quarries  of  building  and  lime-stone,  and  some  of 
marble. 

Tovms  and  ViUages, — Besides  the  county  town  Carmarthen, 
and  its  contributory  }}orough  Llanelly,  a  manufacturing  town 
and  seaport  which  has  become  the  laigest  town  in  the  county, 
Carmarthenshire  has  6  market  towns — Kidwelly,  Laughame, 
Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llangadock,  and  Newcastle-Emlvn. 
Carmarthen  and  Llanelly  have  separate  articles.  Of  tiie  other 
towns,  and  the  villages  noticed  under  the  originsd  article,  we  add 
a  few  supplementary  particulars,  with  their  respective  popula- 
tions in  1861.  References  are  only  given  to  the  places  not  de- 
scribed in  the  original  article. 

Kidwelly  or  Cydweli,  at  the  junction  of  the  lesser  with  the 
greater  Gwendraeth  river  a  little  above  its  outfall  in  Carmarthen 
Bay,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway.  The  parish 
contained  386  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  1652  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  4  since  1851.  Kidwelly  is  a  decayed  borough,  but 
still  retains  its  municipal  corporation,  and  holds  its  weekly 
market  on  Friday.  The  large  cruciform  church  has  been  par- 
tially restored.  There  are  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational 
chapels.  The  place  has  a  small  coast  trade  and  is  a  sub-port  to 
Llanelly.  There  are  extensive  brickyards  and  iron  and  tin-plate 
works. 

Lawghame,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  SBStuary  of  the  Tave, 
about  4  miles  S.  by  E.  trom  the  St  Clear  station  of  the  South 
Wales  Railway.  The  parish  contained  424  inhabited  houses  in 
1861,  and  1868  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851 ;  the 
town  part  of  the  parish  contained  322  houses  and  1394  inha- 
bitants. The  borough  is  still  governed  by  a  portreeve,  alder- 
men, and  councillors.  A  market  is  held  on  Fri^y.  The  streets 
are  clean,  the  houses  pretty  good.  A  small  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  exports  being  com  and  butter,  and  the  httle  town 
has  some  county  repute  as  a  summer  watering-place. 

LlavdilO'Vawr  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  557],  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Towy,  and  a  station  on  the  Llanelly  and  Vale  of  Towy 
Railway  at  the  junction  of  the  Carmarthen  line,  is  a  municipal 
borough  and  market  town,  governed  by  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
councillors,  and  having  a  weekly  geneial  market  on  Satuitlays, 
and,  during  the  summer,  one  for  sneep  and  wool  on  Tuesdays. 
The  parish  contained  1210  inhabited  nouses  in  1861,  and  5440 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  good  houses  of 
recent  erection,  a  bank,  good  inns,  and  a  neat  railway  station. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  lai^e  agricultural  and  sheep-farming  dis- 
trict, and  has  a  good  trade.  There  are  tanneries,  and  some  cloth 
is  made.  The  church,  one  of  the  best  in  Wales,  has  been  par- 
tially restored.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels.  Landilo- 
Vawr  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  97,207  acres,  and  a  population  of  17,222  in  1861. 

Llandovery  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  657],  a  municipal  borough  and 
market  town  on  the  river  Braen,  and  the  northern  tennmus  of 
the  Llanelly  and  Vcde  of  Towy  Railway,  contained  within  the 
municipal  limits  380  inhabited  houses  and  1855  inhabitants  in 


1861,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1651.  The  government  of  the  town 
is  in  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday.  Llandovery  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  there  are  several  good  residences  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  has  been  somevrnat  improved  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  and  a  spacious  market-place  has  been 
c^ned.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Cfalvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists ;  the  Welsh  Collegiate  Institution,  National  and  British 
schools,  two  banks,  and  good  inns.  Llandovery  Poor-Law  Union 
contained  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  154,572 
acres,  and  a  population  of  14,775  in  1861. 

Llangadockf  or  Llan  Qadog  Vaior,  a  municipal  and  market 
town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Towy,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Sawddy,  and  a  station  on  the  Llanelly  and  Vale  of  Towy  Rail- 
way, 5|  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Llandovery.  The  parish  contained 
590  inlutbited  houses  and  2789  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  reeve  and  burgesses.  Besides  the  church,  there 
are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and  other  dissenting  places  of  wonhip. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
market  is  held  on  Thursday. 

Newcastle  EmlyUy  or  Nevjcastle-in-Emlyn  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL 
965],  a  market  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teifi.  8  miles 
W.  of  Llandyssil,  on  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  Railway,  the 
nearest  railway  station.  Newcastle  Emlyn  lies  opposite  Adper, 
on  the  Cardigan  side  of  the  river,  and  with  it  fonns  a  contribu- 
tory to  the  Carmarthen  District  of  Boroughs  FCardioan,  E.  C.  S.]. 
Adpar  and  Newcastle  Emlyn  form  together  but  one  small  town, 
and  are  generally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Newcastle 
Emlyn.  The  united  town  contained  358  inhabited  houses  in 
1861,  and  1473  inhabitants.  Newcastle  Eml3m  had  222  inha- 
bited houses  and  918  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  165  since  1851. 
There  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  town,  but  the  cattle 
markets  have  suffered,  and  some  of  the  trade  has  passed  to 
places  more  conveniently  situated  with  reference  to  railway  com- 
munication. Newcastle  Emlyn  Poor-Law  Union  contained  22 
parishes  and  townships,  witn  an  area  of  113,346  acres,  and  a 
population  of  19,081  in  1861. 

Villages,  Aber^illi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  QwiUi  with  the 
Towy,  and  a  station  on  the  Carmarthen  branch  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy  Railway,  2^  miles  E.  of  Carmarthen.  The  parish  con- 
tains. 451  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  2197  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  128  since  1851.  Here  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.  Besides  the  church,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  have  chapels.  There  are  slate 
quarries  in  the  parish.  Merlin's  Hill  is  pointed  out  by  local 
tradition  as  the  burial-place  of  the  mythic  British  encnanter. 
St  Clear,  or  St  Glairs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taf,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gynan,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
8^  miles  W.  of  Carmarthen.  The  parish  contained  267  inha- 
bited houses  in  1861,  and  1129  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  111 
since  1851.  It  is  a  place  of  little  trade,  but  has  a  small  market. 
Ferryside,  on  Uie  left  bank  of  the  asstuary  of  the  Towy,  and  a 
station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  6^  miles  S.  of  Carmarthen. 
The  parish  of  St.  Ishmael's,  in  which  it  is  situated,  contained 
245  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1211  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  243  since  1851.  Ferryside  is  in  some  favour  as  a  summer 
watering-place.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  ironworks  and  collieries.  The  sands  are  noted  for 
cockles,  which  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  and  sent  to 
Bristol  and  other  large  towns.  Pembrey,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aBstuary  of  the  Burry,  and  a  station  on  the  Soutn  Wales  Rail* 
way,  15|^  miles  south  of  Carmarthen.  The  parish  contained  822 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  4145  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
830  since  1851.  Coal  mines  and  iron  works  afford  considerable 
employment.  The  harbour  is  a  ^od  one  for  vessels  of  two  or 
three  hundred  tons.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Burry  Port 
The  trade  is  all  coastwise.  Penboyr,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Newcastle 
Emlyn,  is  a  secluded  agricultural  village  and  parish,  with  263  inha- 
bited houses  in  1861,  and  1146  inhabitants.  An  elegant  church, 
St.  Bainabas,  was  erected  here  in  1863  as  a  memoriiu  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Cawdor.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  constructed  of  local  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  consists  of  a  nave  and  apsidal  chancel,  and  has  painted 
glass  commemorative  windows. 

CARNARVON,  the  chief  town  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  the 
capital  of  North  Wales,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
sea-port,  and  market  town,  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  tiie 
Menai  Strait,  247  miles  from  London  by  the  North- Western, 
and  Bangor  and  Carnarvon  Railways.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  218]. 
In  1861  Carnarvon  contained  within  the  municipsd  and  parlia- 
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mentaiT  limits,  wliich  are  co-extensive,  1820  inhabited  and  35 
uninhaoited  houses,  and  8512  inhabitants,  of  whom  3844  were 
males,  and  4668  females,  a  decrease  of  162  since  1851.  The 
government  of  the  borough  is  in  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Carnarvon  unites  with  Bangor,  Conway, 
Criccieth,  Nevin,  and  Pwllheli  to  form  the  Carnarvon  District  of 
Boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  district  of  boroughs  contained  4929  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  22,907,  an  increase  of  697  since  1851.  The 
nxunber  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1666  was 
1070,  of  whom  208  were  returned  as  belon^g  to  the  working- 
chisses.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  oi  houses  in  1866  was 
4109  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1986,  of  whom 
1158  were  rated  imder  10/.  The  gross  rental  in  1866  was 
57,798/.,  the  rateable  value  was  45,685/.  Carnarvon  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of 
97,635  acres,  and  a  population  of  32,425  in  1861.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

(jamarvon  is  situated  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  neighbourhood, 
and  with  its  walls  and  fisunous  castle,  and  surrounding  scenery, 
is  itself  singularly  picturesque  from  whatever  side  it  is 
approached.  Besides  the  Bangor  and  Carnarvon  Railway,  which 
puts  it  in  direct  connection  with  all  the  main  lines  of  railway, 
another  line,  the  Carnarvonshire,  has  been  opened  from  Car- 
narvon to  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Port-madoc,  Harlech,  Barmouth 
and  other  places  on  Cardigan  Bay.  Carnarvon  has  always  been 
one  of  the  places  which  Welsh  tourists  make  a  point  of  visiting, 
and  since  railways  have  increased  its  accessibility,  it  has  grown  in 
favour  as  a  summer  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pleasant  suburbs  have 
grown  out  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  on  the 
slopes  are  many  good  villas.  The  town  itself  has  undergone  little 
iteration.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  generallv  well  paved  and 
lighted,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  tne  town,  by  the  Menai  Straits, 
the  houses  are  ill  constructed,  badly  drained,  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  altogether  exceedinglv  imperfect.  Here,  in  No- 
vemlMBr,  1866,  a  violent  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred,  and  many 
of  the  cases  terminated  fatally.  Since  then  some  improvement 
has  been  made,  and  the  water-supply  has  been  augmented,  but 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  can  be  regardea  as  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  parish  church  of  Llanbebliff,  in  which  the  service 
is  performed  m  the  Welsh  language,  and  St.  Mary's,  the  chapel 
of  ease,  in  which  English  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  nine 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  most  of  which  the  service  is 
carried  on  in  Welsh.  Two  new  and  handsome  Welsh  Presby- 
terian churches  were  built  here  in  1866-67.  Among  the  few  new 
buildings  in  Carnarvon  may  be  mentioned  the  North  Wales 
Normal  Training  College,  erected  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  Kennedy  of  Bangor.  The  exterior  is  plain  ;  in  the 
interior,  besides  class-rooms  and  dormitories,  are  a  dining-hall 
and  a  lecture-room,  each  65  feet  long,  26  wide,  and  16  feet  high. 
The  town  buildings  include  a  County  Hall,  a  market-house  of 
recent  erection,  and  a  custom-house.  The  Quildhall  is  over  the 
Eastgate,  and  the  County  Jail  is  part  of  the  castle.  The  Baths 
erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  include  a  commodious 
swinmiing  bath,  with  private  hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths. 
Adjoining  the  baths  is  a  museum  rich  in  Roman  and  other 
local  antiquities.  There  are  two  banks  and  3  or  4  excellent 
hotels  in  the  town.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

As  a  port  Carnarvon  has  a  fair  amount  of  trade.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  slate  with  some  copper  ore.  The  imports  are  timber 
and  miscellaneous  foreign  proauce.  Barmouth  and  Portmadoc 
rank  as  sub-ports  under  Carnarvon.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Carnarvon 
170  sailing-vessels  of  and  imder  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden 
being  5601  tons,  and  370  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  39,792  tons  :  also  4  steam-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
259  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were— coastwise,  inwards, 
1323  British  sailing-vessels,  ot  70,631  tons  aggregate  burden,  and 
1  foreign  sailing  vessel  of  93  tons ;  also  109  British  steamers  of 
19,903  tcois ;  outwards,  89  British  sailing-vessels  of  4588  tons, 
and  1  foreigni  sailing  vessel  of  93  tons ;  also  8  British  steamers  of 
833  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  18  British  sailing 
vessels  of  5578  tons ;  outwards,  20  British  sailing-vessels  of  3536 
tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  10  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  1204  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  111  tons ; 
outwards,  116  British  sailin^vessels  of  11,747  tons,  and  1  foreign 
sailing-vessel  of  45  tons.  The  amount  of  custom's  duties  col- 
lected at  Carnarvon  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1866,  was  9842/., 
a  decrease  of  50&L  from  1865,  entirely  on  timber.    The  amount 


of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  4767/.,  an 
increase  of  1143/.  over  1866. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  or  CAERNARVONSHIRE,  South 
Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  220.]  The  area  of  the  county,  accord- 
ing to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  370,273 
acres,  or  578*55  square  miles.  The  population  m  1861  was 
95,694,  of  whom  46,820  were  males  and  48,874  females ;  an  in- 
crease of  7824  since  1851.  The  total  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  county  during  the  century  has  been  54,173,  or  130  per 
cent.  The  proportionate  increase  in  the  10  years  1851 — 1861 
was  9  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  21,513. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  20,256  ;  uninhabited  593  ; 
building  171.  Carnarvonshire  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  and  will  therefore  continue  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  only  parliamentary  borough  is  the  Carnarvon 
District  [see  preceding  article],  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroi^n,  was  72,787. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  15,327.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1865  was  2190,  of  whom  459  were  occupy- 
ing tenants  and  1249  freeholders.  Tne  number  of  male  occupiers, 
but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under 
50/.,  and  as  such  entitled  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  be  added 
to  the  number  of  electors  from  Jan.  Ist,  1869,  was  1754.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  of  the  coimty  in  1865  was  286,013/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  241,387/. 

When  the  original  article  was  written,  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head section  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railwav,  which 
runs  along  the  northern  part  of  the  county  from  Conway  to  the 
west  of  Bangor,  where  it  crosses  the  Menai  Strait  by  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation.  The  rail- 
ways since  constructed  in  Carnarvonshire  are  given  under  Car- 
narvon. One  is  an  extension  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line 
from  Bangor  to  Carnarvon  (8f  miles)  which  runs  along  the 
Menai  Strait  between  those  towns  ;  another,  called  the  Carnar- 
vonshire Railway,  runs  due  south  from  CamaiTon  to  Criccieth, 
(20^  miles)  whence  a  cross  line  runs  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Cardigan  west  to  Pwllheli  7|  miles,  and  east  to  Portmadoc,  5 
miles.  Here  it  quits  the  county,  being  continued  along  the  east 
shore  of  Cardigan  Bay  under  the  name  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Welsh  Coast  Railway  to  Aberystwith,  and  thence  across  Carmar- 
thenshire to  the  South  Wales  line  at  Carmarthen. 

Carnarvonshire  is  the  most  mountainous  county  in  Wales, 
embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  Snowdon  range,  in  which 
are  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  South  Britain.  The  phy- 
sical features,  geology,  and  character  of  the  soil  and  surface,  will 
be  found  descnbed  at  length  in  the  original  article.  The  extent 
and  character  of  the  agriculture  are  of  course  g:reatly  influenced 
and  circumscribed  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  surface.  The 
land  imder  cultivation  is  l^ss  than  half  the  entire  area,  and  pro- 
bably will  never  much  exceed  haK,  and  of  this  nearly  three- 
sevenths  are  permanent  pasture.  The  farmers  are  an  earnest 
and  diligent  race,  but  fanning,  though  improved,  is  still  in  a 
backward  state.  The  com  crops  occupy  about  one-seventh  (14*6 
per  cent.)  of  the  area  imder  cultivation.  Oats,  the  chief  grain 
crops,  average  somewhat  more  than  half  the  acreage  imder  com  ; 
barley,  a  thSrd ;  wheat,  which  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valleys  and  along  the  coast,  less  than  a  tenth.  The  green 
crops  occupy  almost  half  as  much  of  the  cultivated  land  as  the 
com,  potatoes  taking  somewhat  less  than  half.  In  Jime,  1867, 
the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Carnarvonshire  was  167,683 
acres,  of  which  24,465  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  11,251 
under  green  crops  ;  30,058  acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rota- 
tion ;  and  93,728  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not 
broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  2377 
acres  were  wheat ;  8530  acres  barley  or  here ;  12,963  acres  oats  ; 
352  acres  rye ;  120  acres  beans ;  and  123  acres  peas.  Of  the 
area  under  green  crops,  5119  acres  were  potatoes;  2654  acres 
turnips  and  swedes  ;  277  acres  mangold ;  54  acres  carrots ;  13 
acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  3134  acres  vetohes,  lucerne,  &c. 

Carnarvon  is  great  in  grazing  and  dairy  farming.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  is  verv  large  ;  generally  they  are  the  small  hardy 
native  black  bree<l  like  those  of  Anglesey.  The  sheep  are  smaJl 
and  boney,  but  make  excellent  mutton.  In  the  meadows  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  improve  the  breed.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  Camarvonsliire  42,414  cattle,  of  wliich 
19,894  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  13,548  under  two  years 
of  age  ;  164,180  sheep,  of  which  51,200  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  20,272  pigs  :  a  considerable  increase  in  sheep  and  pigs,  but 
a  slight  decrease  in  cattle  from  the  preAious  year.  Lambs  are 
raised  in  great  numbers  for  the  Liverpool  and  other  great 
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markets.  Wool  foims  an  article  of  export.  A  large  quantity  of 
butter  is  made  for  distant  markets. 

Slates  are  quarried  and  exported  in  enormous  quantities,  alike 
in  the  form  of  roofing  slates,  and  lai^e  slates  for  paving  and 
other  such  purposes,  and  of  a  fine  quality  for  chimney-pieces  and 
other  objects  of  an  ornamental  chamcter.  Copper  ore  is  exten- 
sively raised  in  Snowdonia  and  at  Orme's  Head.  Some  lead  and 
zinc  are  obtained.  There  are  no  manufactures  proper.  Flannel 
is  made  to  some  extent.  Woollen  stockings  are  woven,  and  a 
little  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Besides  the  county  town,  Carnarvon,  the 
episcopal  city,  Ban^ror,  and  the  4  parliamentarv  borouglis,  Con- 
way, Criccieth,  Nevin,  and  Pwllheli,  which  with  Carnarvon  and 
Bangor  form  the  Carnarvon  District  of  Boroughs,  there  is  no 
market  town  except  Tremadoc  in  Carnarvonshire.  Carnarvon 
and  Bangor  have  separate  articles.  Of  the  other  boroughs  and 
the  villages  noticed  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  several 
populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  additional  particulars. 

Conway  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  560],  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conway, 
and  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  is  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  a  contributory  to  the  Carnarvon  District  of 
Boroughs.  Conway,  within  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits,  contained  496  inhabited  houses,  12  uninhabited,  and  5 
building  in  1861,  and  2523  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  418  since 
1851.  The  increased  facility  of  access,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  town,  have  rendered  Con- 
way an  mcreasingly  favourite  summer  resort,  and  many  new 
houses  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 
In  the  town  itsdf  little  change  has  occurred.  The  church  has 
been  partially  restored.  There  are  numerous  dissenting  chapels, 
a  hajakf  and  good  hotels.  The  castle  and  the  tubular  and  sus- 
pension bridges  are  spoken  of  in  the  original  article.  Conway 
has  a  small  coasting  trade.  Slates  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export.  Ship-building  is  earned  on  to  some  extent.  Conway 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  57,131  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,896  in  1861. 

Criccieth,  or  Crickiethy  on  the  north  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
a  station  on  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway,  20^  miles  S.  of  Car- 
narvon, a  contributory  to  the  Carnarvon  District  of  Boroughs. 
Criccieth,  within  tiie  parliamentary  limits,  contained  132  inha- 
bited houses  in  1861,  and  498  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  32  since 
1851.  The  town  consibts  of  a  few  straggling  houses,  an  inn  or 
two,  a  church  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  me  school,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  overlooking  the  sea.  As  a  port,  it  Ib  ranked 
as  a  sub-port  to  Carnarvon,  and  had  a  small  coasting  trade.  A 
market  is  held  here  on  Saturday. 

Nevin,  or  Nefyn,  on  a  small  bay  on  the  N. W.  coast  of  the  county, 
5^  nules  W.  by  N.  from  Pwllheli,  the  nearest  railway  station, 
is  a  contributory  to  the  Carnarvon  District  of  Boroughs,  and 
contained  within  the  parliamentary  limits  471  inhabited  houses 
in  1861,  and  1818  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.  The 
decayed  town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  poor  straggling 
houses  ;'  the  port  has  a  pier,  and  forms  a  convenient  harbour  for 
small  vessels,  but  has  little  trade.  It  has  a  plain  church,  and 
three  or  four  dissenting  chapels.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Tremadoc,  on  the  north  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  1^  mile  from 
the  Portmadoc  station  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway,  is  a 
modem  town,  erected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Madocks,  on  a  sandy  wash 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Qlass  Llynn,  which  he  recovered  from  the 
sea.  The  town  lies  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sea  level,  but  is 
protected  by  embankments.  It  is  sufficiently  described  in  the 
orighial  article  fE.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  222].  It  has  grown  somewhat 
since  then,  but  little  material  change  has  been  made  in  it.  The 
parish  of  Ynyscynhaiam,  which  includes  both  Tremadoc  and 
Portmadoc,  contained  596  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  3138 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  791  since  1851.  Its  port,  Portmadoc, 
l^  miles,  is  a  busy  and  thriving  jplace,  being  the  chief  port  for 
snipping  the  slates  of  this  part  otthe  county.  Copper  and  lead 
ores  are  also  exported,  and  timber,  lime,  and  coal  imported.  In 
the  summer  it  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

The  foUowine  are  the  villages : — Aberdaron  lies  in  the  hollow 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  county,  a  lonely  little  village,  in  a  wild  and  magnificent 
but  dre^y  spot,  about  16^  miles  S.W.  of  Pwllheli,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  269  inhabited 
houses  and  1266  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  27  since  1851.  In 
the  summer  the  grandeur  of  Uie  scenery  attracts  many  visitors. 
Beddgelert,  the  seat  of  the  story  of  Prince  Llewellyn  and  nis  hound 
Qelerty  and  a  place  famous  in  British  legend  and  song,  lies  in 
a  charming  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Colwyn  with  the 


Gwynant,  a  little  above  Pont  Aberglasllyn,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  of  North  Wales,  6  ndles  N. 
by  E.  of  Tremadoc  railway  station.  The  parish  is  partly  in 
Merionethshire.  The  Carnarvonshire  part  of  it  contamed  210 
inhabited  houses  and  1066  inhabitants  in  1861 ;  the  entire 
parish  contained  1375  persons.  Beddgelert  is  one  of  the  head 
quarters  for  Welsh  tourists ;  has  two  good  hotels,  lodging-houses, 
some  well-stocked  village  shops,  a  parish  church,  and  three  or 
four  dissenting  chapels.  Bedugelert  is  one  of  the  established 
starting  places  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon.  There  are  copper 
mines  on  the  mountain  sides.  Betheada,  4^  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Bangor,  is  in  Llanllechid  (not  Lland^Tog)  parish, 
which  in  1861  contained  1561  inhabited  houses  ano^  7346 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1398  since  1851,  arising  from  the 
great  extension  of  slate  quarrying.  Bethesda  is  a  luate  villi^e 
— almost  a  town ;  it  has  grown  to  its  present  size  as  a  resmt 
of  the  slate  works  of  the  district ;  the  houses,  inns,  some 
even  of  the  many  chapels,  are  built  of  slate ;  it  lies  in  the 
midst 
Bettws- 


inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  509  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  31 
since  1851.  The  little  village  is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  North  Wales,  and  the  inn  is  perhaps  more, 
patronised  by  artists  and  fly-fishers  than  any  other  of  its  size  in 
the  Principality.  The  hiunlet  of  Capel  Uurig,  6  miles  W.  of 
BettwB-y-Coed  village,  is  famous  for  its  hotel,  the  fine  view  of 
Snowdon  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  lakes  behind  the  hotel, 
the  neighbouring  waterfaUs,  the  magnificence  of  the  surrounding 
sceneiy,  and*  as  the  starting  place  for  one  of  the  routes  up 
Snowdon.  Clynnog,  on  the  coast  of  Clynnog  Bay,  4  miles  W.  of 
the  Pen-y-groes  station  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway,  is  in  some 
favour  as  a  summer  resort.  In  1861  it  contained  370  inhabited 
houses  and  1671  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  21  since  1851.  The 
church  is  a  remarkably  fine  Second  Pointed  cruciform  building, 
and  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  An  ancient  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bueno,  is  used  as  a  school-house.  The  Ual- 
vinistic  Methodists  and  Congregationalists  have  chapels.  Llan- 
herriSj  10  mUes  E.S.E.  from  Carnarvon,  the  head-quarters  of 
tourists  in  Snowdonia,  and  tlie  usual  place  for  commencing  the 
ascent  of  Snowdon.  In  1861  the  village  contained  275  inhabited 
houses  and  1364  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  253  since  1851.  The 
village  is  a  poor  place,  but  there  are  some  fine  residences  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  several  good  houses  have  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  there  are  two  or  three  excellent 
hotels.  The  quarries,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  Wides,  are 
the  chief  source  of  employment  for  me  labouring  population ; 
there  are  also  lead  mines.  The  scenery  of  Llanberris  Pass,  the 
Lakes  of  Llanberris,  and  Snowdon,  attract  most  Welsh  tourists 
to  Llanberns.  The  lakes  have,  however,  l)een  quite  spoiled  for 
fishing.  Llandxidno,  on  the  east  side  of  the  promontory  called 
Qreat  Orme's  Head,  is  reached  by  a  short  line  of  railway  from 
the  Llandudno  Junction  station  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line.  The  parish  contained  438  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and 
2316  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1185  since  1851.  Llandudno, 
from  a  poor  village,  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  a  smart 
and  semi-fashionable  watering-place.  The  scenery  about  Great 
Orme's  Head  is  very  grand,  in  winter  it  is  a  very  wild  and 
stormy  locality.  The  sands  afford  excellent  bathing.  The  new 
houses  in  Llandudno  have  assumed  the  forms  of  terraces  and 
crescents,  and  are  of  the  ordinary  watering-place  stamp.  There 
are  2  churches,  several  chapels,  and  4  notels.  One  of  the 
churches.  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  Felton.  It  is  a  handsome  First  Pointed  building,  con- 
structed of  the  local  blue  limestone,  with  freestone  dressings 
The  other  is  an  earlier  and  plainer  fabric,  erected  in  place  of  tue 
old  and  dilapidated  parish  church.  Llandwrog,  a  village  on 
Carnarvon  Bay,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Carnarvon,  and  2  miles 
from  the  Llanwnda  station  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Railway.  The 
parish  contained  614  inhabited  houses  and  2825  inhabitants  in 
1861.  Within  the  parish  are  extensive  slate  quarries.  Over- 
looking the  coast  are  laice  earthworks  known  as  Dinas  Dinlle. 
Glynimivon,  south  of  the  village,  is  the  fine  seat  and  park 
of  Lord  Newborough.  A  new  church  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church  in  1864,  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Newborough.  It  is  a 
small  but  handsome  and  well-finished  crucifonn  edifice,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  110  feet  high,  con- 
structed of  Anglesey  limestone,  with  dressings  and  interior 
lining  of  Bath  stone.  The  east  window  is  fill^  with  painted 
class  as  a  memorial  of  Lady  Newborough.  IIiq  architects  were 
Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Rogers,  of  Bangor. 
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CARRICK  FERGUS  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col  3671  Ulster  province, 
Ireland,  a  town  and  county  of  a  town,  and  a  pu'liamentaiy 
borough,  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  rarliament,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Corrickfereus  Bay,  or  Belfast 
Lough,  and  on  the  Belfast,  Carrickfeimis  and  Lame  Railway,  9^ 
miles  N.E.  lix)m  Belfast.  The  area  of  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Carrickfergns  is  16,700  acres,  or  26  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  9417,  an  increase  of  929  since  1861.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1201  ; 
the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  6^.  and  upwanls 
was  3014,  of  whom  305  were  rated  below  8^.  The  net  rated 
value  of  the  borough  was  22,63  H.  The  area  of  the  town  and 
municipal  borough  is  129  acres ;  the  population  in  1861  was 
4028,  an  increase  of  486  since  1851.  The  revenue  of  the  borough 
in  1866  was  591i. ;  the  harbour  revenue  was  356^.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  is  in  a  board  of  18  commissioners. 

The  town  has  not  been  much  altered.  Besides  the  pariBli 
church,  it  contains  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
Unitarian  chapels ;  a  town-hall,  market-place,  court-house,  and 
jail.  The  harbour  has  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  100  tons 
bunien  can  embark  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quay. 
There  are  flax  spinning  mills  and  bleaching-works ;  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  general  market  is  on  Saturday  ; 
the  butter  and  pork  market  on  Monday  ;  and  a  cattle  market  is 
held  monthly.  A  few  years  back  a  very  productive  deposit  of 
rock-salt  was  found  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  at  Duncrue,  Ij 
mile  N.W.  from  the  town,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  now 
manufactured.  The  oysters  taken  off  Carrickfeigus  are  greatly 
prized,  and  there  is  a  tolerably  ^ood  general  fishery.  The  castle, 
Duilt  on  a  rocky  headland,  is  stiU  maintained  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency as  a  fortress. 

CASHEL,  Tipperary  County,  province  of  Mimster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  369],  an  episcopal  city,  municipal  and  narlia- 
mentary  borough,  and  market  town,  6  miles  from  the  Goold's 
Cross  and  Gasnel  station  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  and  about  100  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popida- 
tion  of  the  city  in  1861  was  4374,  a  decrease  of  424  since  1861. 
The  government  is  in  18  town  commissioners.  The  net  revenue 
is  1160Z.  Cae^el  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861 
was  5468,  a  diecrease  of  100  from  1851.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  148 ;  the  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses  rated  at  61.  and  upwards  was  1086,  of  whom  82 
were  rated  below  BL  The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was 
5663L  Cashel  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  districts, 
with  an  area  of  156,822  acres,  and  a  population  of  33,627  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  vsduation  in  1866  was  107,666 ;  the  average 
daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  Union  Workhouse  was  545 ;  the 
number  relieved  during  1865  was — ^indoors,  2197  ;  outdoors, 
201  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  51072.,  of  which  34362.  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  very  fuU  description  of 
the  city  ffiven  in  the  E.C.  No  additions  of  any  importance  have 
been  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  public  buildings.  They  com- 
prise the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  the  modem  cathedral,  the 
episcopal  palace,  now  serving  as  the  deanery,  the  parish  church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  nunnery ;  iNational  schools,  the 
town-hall,  court-house,  market-house,  county  infirmair,  fever  hos- 
pital, and  barracks.  Some  good  private  and  business  nouses  have 
been  erected,  among  others  a  handsome  branch  of  the  National 
Bank,  Italian  in  style,  with  a  rusticated  basement,  designed  by 
Mr.  Caldbeck.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  main  that  arising 
from  its  being  the  market  for  a  considerable  agricultural  district, 
and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  resident  gentry.  Markets  are 
still  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  as  noticed  in  the  original  article, 
was  in  1834  reduced  to  a  bishopric  and  united  with  the  sees  of 
Emly,  Wateiford,  and  Lismore ;  the  episcopal  palace,  or  see- 
house,  as  it  is  called,  being  placed  at  Waterford.  The  diocese  of 
Cashel  comprises  an  area  of  607,323  acres,  having  42  benefices 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  120,011,  of  whom  4721  were  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  215  Presbyterians,  and  114,831 
Roman  Catholics.  Cashel  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese, 
held  with  the  diocese  of  Emly,  and  includes  42  parishes,  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop  being  Thurles. 

CAVAN  County,  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  [E.  C.  voL  iL 
coL  392.]  Hie  area  of  the  coimty,  accoiding  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  office,  is  746 '2  square  miles,  or  477,360 
acres,  of  which  395,007  acres  were  arable  land ;  53,985  acres  un- 
cultivated ;  6057  acres  woods  or  plantations ;  170  acres  occu- 
pied by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  and  22,141 


acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  153,906,  of  whom 
77,603  were  males,  76,403  females ;  a  decrease  of  20,165  since 
1861.  The  number  of  families  was  29,761.  In  1861  there  were 
29,944  Protestants,  and  123,942  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  28,326.  Cavan  Countv 
sends  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  number  of 
i-egistered  electors  in  1866  was  6304.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  1866  was  268,871^. 

A  line  of  railway  now  crosses  the  county  &om  north  to  south. 
The  northern  section,  called  tlie  Clones  and  Cavan  Railway, 
connects  those  towns ;  about  8  miles  of  it  lying  within  Cavan 
County.  It  was  opened  in  1862,  and  is  now  worked  by  the  Irish 
North  Western  Company.  Tlie  southern  line  runs  from  Cavan 
town  di recti V  S.  till  it  quits  the  county  near  Finnea,  whence  it 
is  continued  till  it  joins  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  of  which  it  forms  the  Mullingar  and  Cavan 
branch.  Its  course  in  Cavan  county  is  about  15  miles.  By 
these  lines  Cavan  is  placed  in  direct  railway  communication  with 
all  the  principal  towns  and  ports  of  IrelancL 

Cavan  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  29,761 
families  it  contained  in  1861,  somewhat  less  than  two-fifths 
(16,682)  were  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
little  more  than  a  ninth  (3333)  as  employed  in  manufactures 
and  trades.  The  number  of  purely  agricultural  holding  in  the 
county  was  21,647,  of  which  only  370  were  at  a  rental  of  60/. 
and  upwards,  while  13,676  were  under  102.  The  average  size  of 
each  holding  was  22  acres.  The  principal  crop  is  oats ;  wheat  is 
comparatively  little  grown ;  potatoes  are  the  principal  green 
crop  ;  turnips  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  a  l^ge 
quantity  of  flax  is  grown  ;  while  of  the  land  under  cultivation, 
nearly  a  third  is  in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1866  there  were  in 
all  168,983  acres  imder  crops  ;  of  these  196  acres  were  wheat ; 
60,916  acres  oats  ;  19  acres  barley ;  59  acres  here  and  lye  ;  29 
acres  beans  and  peas ;  32,622  acres  potatoes  ;  2616  acres  turnips  ; 
149  acres  mangold ;  1635  acres  cabbages  ;  506  acres  carrots  and 
parsnips ;  272  acres  vetches  and  rape ;  13,665  acres  flax  ;  and 
46,399  acres  meadows  and  clover. 

Towns  and  Villages. — Besides  the  county  town,  Cavan,  the 
only  towns  of  importance  are  Bailieborough,  Belturbet,  and 
CootehiH  Of  these  towns,  and  the  villages  noticed  in  the  origi- 
nal article,  we  give  the  several  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few 
additionalparticulars. 

Cavan  [it.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  395],  the  comity  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Clones  and  Cavan  branch  of  the  Irish  North  Western 
Railwav,  and  on  the  Mullingar  and  Cavan  branch  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1861 
was  3118,  a  decrease  of  136  since  1861.  Verv  little  change 
has  been  made  in  the  town.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meet^ 
ing-houses.  The  public  buildings  comprise  tlie  court-house  and 
county-jail,  barracks,  a  union  womiouse,  fever  hoepitsd  and  infir- 
mary. The  trade  is  chiefly  retail ;  there  are  two  branch  banks. 
A  general  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  market  for  grain  on 
Monday.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  Cavan  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  33  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
160,662  acres,  ana  a  population  of  58,662  in  1861.  The  Pooi^ 
Law  valuation  in  1866  was  111,3202. ;  the  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  323  ;  the  number  re- 
lieved during  1865  was — ^indoora,  2039  ;  outdoors,  37  ;  the  total 
expenditure  was  3007^,  of  which  1876/.  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor. 

Baitiehorough  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  834],  is  a  small  market  town 
lying  in  a  mountainous  district,  about  17  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Cavan,  and  had  a  population  of  1139  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat, 
but  has  little  business.  In  it  are  a  jail,  a  fever  hospital,  and  an 
infirmary  ;  the  parish  church,  and  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Bailieborough  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
66,909  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,079  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  in  1866  was  39,670/.  ;  tne  average  daily  number  of 
inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  145  ;  the  number  relieved 
during  1865  was — ^indoors,  467  ;  outdoors.  8 ;  Uie  total  expendi- 
ture was  1623/.,  of  which  975/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor. 

Cootehill  [K  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  562],  on  the  verge  of  Monaghan 
county,  is  connected  with  Ballybay  on  the  Irish  North  Western 
Railiray  by  a  short  line  of  8  nmes.  In  1861  it  contained  1994 
inhabitants  a  decrease  of  111  since  1861.  It  is  a  tolerably  well- 
built  and  thriving  town.  There  is  some  trade  in  linen,  also  in 
com  and  spirits.  The  market  on  Friday  is  well  attended. 
Besides  the  parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  there  are 
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two  Presbyterian  meeting  houses,  and  the  Methodists,  Friends, 
and  Moravians  have  places  of  worship.  Cootehill  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  105,848 
acres,  and  a  population  of  38,961  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valua- 
tion in  1866  was  71,995^. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhouse  was  150  ;  the  number  relieved  during 
1865  was — indoors,  683  ;  outdoors,  none  ;  the  total  expenditure 
was  1382^.  of  which  734L  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  smaller  towns  and  villages : — Arvagh^ 
on  Lake  Qarty,  a  charmingly-situated  and  well-buut  little  town, 
with  parish  church  and  Koman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
chapels ;  and  a  population  in  1861  of  664,  a  decrease  of  34  since 
1851.  BaUyconndl,  on  the  Woodford  River,  16  miles  N.W.  of 
Cavan  ;  the  population  in  1861  was  374,  a  decrease  of  129  since 
1851.  The  town  occupies  a  very  picturesque  situation,  and  contains 
a  court  house,  bridewell,  dispensary,  parish  church,  and  Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  chapels.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
Ballyhaise,  3^  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cavan,  on  the  Clones  and  Cavan 
Railway ;  pop.  287,  a  decrease  of  69  since  1861.  BaUyjamesduff, 
11  miles  S.E.  from  Cavan,  is  a  poor  but  beautifully  situated 
place ;  pop.  786,  a  decrease  of  89  since  1851.  Bavmhoy  is  a 
village  of  a  few  poor  cottages,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  comprises  25  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
104,504  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,808  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1866  was  39,675i. ;  the  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  171.  Bellananaghj  or 
Bellinagh,  4J  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cavan,  had  607  inhabitants  in  1861, 
a  decrease  oT  10  since  1851.  The  village  stands  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  good  mansions. 
Killashandra,  situated  in  a  singularly  picturesque  coimtry  on  the 
west  of  Lough  Oughter,  contained  856  inhabitants  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  76  since  1851.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  places  of  worship. 
A  handsome  new  Roman  Catholic  church  was  built  here  in  1863, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Hague.  It  is  cruciform,  early  Second 
Pointed  in  stvle.  with  a  richly  decorated  interior,  and  was  con- 
structed of  the  local  stone,  with  dressings  and  traceiy  of  Dun- 
gannon  stone.  A  well-attended  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
Kings-court,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Cavan  county, 
where  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Louth,  Meath,  and  Monaghan  meet ; 
pop.  1020,  a  decrease  of  123  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  and 
chapels,  there  are  no  buildings  of  consequence.  A  market  is 
hela  on  Tuesdays,  and  is  well  attended  by  the  farmers.  MuUaghf 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county ;  pop.  326,  a 
decrease  of  32  since  1851.  The  little  town  has  a  weeldy  market 
on  Fridays.  Shercock,  on  the  border  of  Monaghan  ;  pop.  378,  an 
increase  of  19  since  1851.  The  little  town,  which  lies  among 
lakes  and  mountains,  in  a  very  picturesque  district,  has  its  church 
and  chapels,  weekly  market  on  Wednesdays,  and  monthly  fair. 
SwanLvnhar  is  situated  in  a  wild  neighbourhood  on  the  border  of 
Fermanagh,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Cuilcagh  ;  pop.  436,  an 
increase  of  30  since  1851.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  a  monthly  fair.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  spring  in  considerable  repute  for  its  healing  quali- 
ties. Virginia,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Ramor  ;  pop.  812, 
a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  The  place  is  little  altered.  It  has 
a  weekly  market  on  Thursday  and  a  monthly  fair ;  a  church, 
chapels,  and  a  fever  hospital. 

CJAYENNE.    [Guyana,  French,  E.  C.  S.] 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  [E.  C.  voL  ii  coL  397]  contains  the 
five  independent  republican  states  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador.  As  regards  these 
States  individually  all  that  requires  notice  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  heads.  Their  contests,  their  unions  with  each 
other,  their  internal  dissensions,  and  pronunciamentos,  have  only 
had  the  effect  of  retarding  their  progress  and  weakening  their 
power.  In  1857  a  confederation  was  attempted ;  at  one  time  it 
appeared  likely  to  succeed,  and  was  gladly  hailed  in  Europe  ; 
but  idtimately  it  fEoled  through  the  opposition  offered  by  Guate- 
mala and  San  Salvador. 

But  as  affording  a  prospect,  though  a  distant  one,  of  admitting  of 
a  ship  canal  being  formed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  Central  America  has  been  always  an  object  of  general 
interest.  A  means  of  transit  has  been  already  effected  by  a 
United  States  company,  up  the  San  Juan  river,  and  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  by  water,  and  to  the  port  of  Realejo  by  land,  but  it 
has  faUed  to  compete  effectually  with  the  shorter  route  by  rail 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panamd. 

In  1850,  in  order  to  secure  an  independent  communication 
between  the  two  oceans,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  Sir  Henry 
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Bulwer  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  known  as 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  by  wliich  the  two  countries  bound 
themselves  not  to  colonise  or  fortify  any  place  in  Central 
America.  This  soon  led  to  a  dispute,  as  the  United  States  con- 
tended that  Great  Biitain  should  withdraw  from  its  possession 
of  Belize,  and  its  protection  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom  on  the  Bay 
of  Honduras.  It  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  treaty  was  in  no  way  retrospective,  and  the  dispute 
nearly  led  to  a  war  in  1852.  The  discussion  was,  however,  not 
terminated,  and  in  1856  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Honduras,  which  defined  the  pretensions  of  England, 
who  gave  up  Belize,  retaining  the  Isle  of  Kuatan,  and  guarantee- 
ing Honduras  against  the  attempts  of  the  American  filibusters. 
The  United  States,  in  1857,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  uniting;  with  it  in  the  desire  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  Honduras.  Under  these  treaties  Great  Britain  pre- 
vented the  burning  of  Grey  Town,  and  the  American  commander 
Paulding  captured  the  notorious  filibuster  Walker  on  the  San 
Juan,  President  Buchanan,  however,  by  hia  minister.  General 
Cass,  concluded  a  treaty  witn  Yrissari,  by  which  Nicaragua  was 
to  become  tributary  to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  State,  which  entered  into  one  with  England, 
guaranteeing  its  independence ;  and  M.  de  Belly,  as  agent  for  a 
French  company,  havmg  jjrocured  a  ^nt  of  powers  from  Nica- 
ragua for  constructing  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  England  signified 
its  assent  to  it  as  in  no  way  opposing,  but  rather  as  securing  the 
neutrality  of  any  such  navigation.  This  has  been  opposed  by 
the  United  States  as  contrary  to  the  Monro  doctrine,  by  which 
all  European  States  are  forbidden  to  intervene  in  any  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  South  America.  The  canal  as  yet 
remains  in  the  portfolio  of  its  designer.  Another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  April  19,  1860,  at  Wasliington,  between  Greiat  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  canal  by 
an  English  company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  two  powers.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867  a  new  mission  was  sent  from  England  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  attempt  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

As  the  Trade  Returns  do  not  give  separately  the  commerce 
of  these  states  with  the  United  Kingdom,  we  may  add  here  that 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  232,378^.  in  1859, 
and  at  only  146,447^.  in  1863,  having  declined  regularly  every 
year;  they  rose  to  232,9212.  in  1864 ;  sinking  again  to  156,1682.  in 
1865  ;  while  the  exports,  which 'were  286,8842.  in  1859,  reached 
492,3402.  in  1862  ;  but  fell  to  427,3942.  in  1864 ;  rising  to  694,2452. 
in  1865,  and  amounting  to  560,4432.  in  1866. 

CEYLON.  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  401.]  The  prosperity  of  this 
beautiful  isLand  continues  to  increase.  The  population  has 
risen  from  1,442,062  in  1843,  to  1,876,467  in  1860,  when  a  census 
was  taken,  but  stated  to  be  imperfect  as  the  natives  misunder- 
stood its  purpose  and  disliked  it :  the  total  population  of  all  classes 
of  inhabitants  is  however  returned  for  1863  as  2,342,098.  In  1863 
there  had  been  23,581  marriages  (almost  as  many  persons  as  there 
were  births),  48,589  births,  and  30,024  deaths.  Of  the  whole 
about  16,000  are  whites.  The  revenue  has  increased  as  well  as 
the  population.  In  1852  it  had  been  411,8062.,  the  expenditure, 
412,8712.  In  1859  the  revenue  was  747,0362.,  in  1863  it  was 
952,7902. ;  in  the  first-named  year  the  expenditure  was  698,2682., 
in  the  last  it  was  738,1942. ;  and  of  it  28,5232.  was  upon  roads, 
streets,  and  bridges,  while  in  1859  there  were  laid  out  132,8602., 
and  in  1860,  112,4772.  The  toUs  on  these  roads  were  sold  during 
the  above-named  years  for,  48,8362.  in  1858;  for  53,3722.  in 
1859 ;  and  for  53,0452.  in  1860.  The  railway  from  Colombo  to 
Kandy,  a  distance  of  74  miles,  begun  in  March,  1863,  was  opened 
for  half  the  way  in  1865.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  tele- 
graph wires,  prmcipally  used  for  the  conveyance  of  messages  to 
and  from  IncUa.  In  1863  there  were  22,951  messages  transmitted 
by  them,  the  net  receipts  being  75472.  (nearly  double  that  of 
1862),  while  only  11042.  was  received  for  messages  to  and  from 
stations  within  the  island ;  the  total  net  profit  being  26242.  In 
1864  the  income  had  increased  to  807,7282. ;  the  expenditure  left 
a  surplus  of  24,4362.  Of  the  expenditure  200,0002.  was  upon 
public  works,  roads,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  250,0002.  was  expendea  on 
railways  from  the  surplus  of  revenue.  Improvements  have  also 
been  effected  in  the  means  of  irrigation.  Great  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  providing  means  of  education,  and  in  the  public 
schools  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  and  others,  are  found  peacefully  receiving  instruction 
under  the  same  roof,  without  any  objection  being  raised  on  the 
score  of  relicious  scruples  and  class  distinctions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  schools  in  operation  in  1860  was  1269,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  was  28,951.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  education 
during  the  year  was  13,3652. 
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During  the  year  1860  the  ishuid  suffered  greatly  from  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  and  fever.  In  the  district  of  Kornegalle 
alone  there  were  6000  deaths  within  three  months.  A  more 
favourable  statement  is,  that  the  practice  of  poly^^amy  is  rapidly 
decreasing  among  all  ranks  of  the  native  community. 

Commerce  has  made  an  equally  rapid  progress.  In  1853  the 
impoiia  were  valued  at  1,642,1691.,  tne  exports  at  1,350,669^. ; 
in  1861  the  imports  were  valued  at  3,663,749/.,  an  increase  of 
more  than  120  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years,  and  the  exports  at 
2,706,207 i.,  somewhat  more  than  doubled.  In  1863  the  miports 
were  valued  at  6,433,139/.,  an  increase  over  1862  of  858,111/. ; 
the  exports  were  valued  at  3,587,234/.,  an  increase  of  973,217/. ; 
the  inci'eased  value  of  the  imports  was  partly  caused  by  the 
enhanced  price  of  cotton  goods,  and  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
grain  imported ;  that  of  the  exports  by  the  larger  quantity  of 
coffee  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  pearl-fishery  contnbuted  51,895/. 
to  the  revenue.  Among  the  exports  were  173  elephants  ("got 
rid  of"  says  the  return),  valued  at  2869/.,  or  16/.  lis,  Sd,  ea3x ; 
ivnd  from  1854  to  1863  there  had  been  destroyed  473  chetahs  and 
1009  bears,  for  which  Government  rewards  were  paid.  In  1864 
the  imports  were  5,526,964/. ;  the  exports  only  3,112,268/.,  the 
quantity  of  coffee  being  less.  A  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
merce IS  with  Great  Britain.  The  exports  in  the  three  years 
1864-6,  were  valued  at  3,173,820/.,  3,707,717/.,  and  3,256,260/. 
The  imports,  chiefly  of  British  manufactures,  were  valued  at 
883,016/.  in  1804,  and  718,373/.  in  1865. 

These  prosperous  results,  both  in  conmierce  and  the  revenue, 
had  been  effected  although  no  fresh  taxes  had  been  imposed,  and 
several  imposts  had  been  removed,  the  improvement  having  been 
produced  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  tne  removal  of  vexatious 
restrictions,  and  by  giving  free  play  to  the  operations  of  a  legiti- 
mate commerce.  To  this  must  t>e  added  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish capital,  invited  by  the  liberal  principles  on  which  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  are  conducted,  and  an  efficient  police  giving  security 
alike  to  persons  and  property. 

By  recent  and  corrected  observations  Ceylon  is  found  to  lie 
between  6*  55',  and  9"*  51'  N.  lat.,  and  79**  42',  and  81**  55' 
E.  long. 

The  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon  was  princi- 
pally celebrated,  has  now  become  a  matter  of  small  importance  as 
compared  with  other  productions.  The  coooa-nut  tree  has  been 
more  attended  to,  but  the  chief  change  has  been  in  the  trans- 
ference of  much  labour  and  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  with  such  remarkable  success  as  to 
have  increased  from  about  40  million  pounds  in  1851  (itself  a 
large  and  rapid  increase  over  the  preceding  years),  to  70 
million  pounas  in  1860.  Of  this  59,322,797  lbs.  came  to  Eng- 
land, a  quantity  exceeding  that  from  any  other  country ;  and  m 
1861  Ceylon  furnished  to  England  53,505,993  lbs.  this  some- 
what reduced  quantity  is  doubtless  attributable  to  a  disease 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  describes  as  having  attacked  the  plants 
in  many  places.  The  expoils  of  cinnamon  vary  greatly  in  single 
years  ;  but  on  an  average  of  a  lengthened  series  of  years  it  is 
somewhat  over  half  a  million  pounds.  In  1859  it  reached 
879,361  lbs.;  in  1860  it  was  onfy  675,155 lbs.  Cocoa-nut  oU 
and  some  cotton  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  oil-cake  are  prepared  in  iuctories  by  the 
most  improved  machinery ;  the  steam-engines  and  presses  are  idl 
managed  by  natives,  who,  occasionally,  even  put  tnem  together. 
They  also  conduct  the  making  of  soap,  candles,  &c.,  and  the 
boxes  and  barrels  for  their  transport  are  likewise  made  by  them. 
A  small  contribution  to  the  general  revenue  is  now  derived 
from  the  licensing  of  persons  to  collect  the  chank  shells,  found 
in  the  lake  of  Jaffna.  In  1863  there  was  paid  a  dutv  of  485/. 
The  shells  now  sought  for  are  those  of  the  aead  animal,  and  the 
report  says  that  the  supply  "  must  at  some  time  be  exhausted, 
as  the  shells  must  at  one  time,  when  alive,  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  have  been  since  covered  over  with 
sand  and  mud,  and  as  there  are  not  any  live  shells  in  the  water 
now.  The  shells  were  first  discovered  in  some  of  the  tidal  flats 
of  the  lake,  and  were  found  in  a  stratum  of  blue  mud  about 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  from 
the  surface.  In  these  flats,  circular  noles  were  dug  to  a  little 
below  the  blue  mud  stratum,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  besides,  as  of  course,  obtaining  all  the  shells 
within  that  excavation,  the  diggers  also  obtained  all  ai:Qund  it 
to  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  by  probing  the  soft  mud.  The 
deposits  in  the  tidal  flats  have,  however,  long  been  exhausted, 
and  the  shells  are  now  obtained  in  almost  ^  parts  of  the  lake 
by  people  wading  into  it  to  all  depths  up  to  the  neck,  two 
instruments  having  been  in  process  of  time  invented  by  them 


use.  namely,  an  iron  probe,  with  a  cross  handle  and  a 
I  a  boat-hook.    With  these  they  are  enabled,  without 


for  their 
hook  Hke 

stooping,  which  the  depth  of  water  they  sometimes  go  into 
would  not  admit  of,  first,  to  find  the  shells  by  probing  or  prod- 
ding with  the  rod,  and  then  to  draw  them  up  by  managing  to 
get  the  hook  into  tlie  open  part  or  mouth  of  the  shells.  I^ese 
considerations,  together  witn  information  acquired  of  the  very 
large  profits  of  the  persons  employed  in  procuring  the  shells,  far 
above  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  led  me  to  recommend  that 
the  royalty,  which  tillJune  1862  had  been  one  tenth,  should  be 
raised  to  one-fifth,  which  measure,  regarding  the  deposits  like 
an  exhauBtible  mine,  I  consider  that  the  figures  show  has  been, 
attended  with  complete  success.''  In  1856  the  duty  had  pro- 
duced 41/.,  in  1860  it  was  365/. 

Another  shell  is  found  in  the  Strait  of  Manaar,  which  is 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  India,  where  they  are  sawn  into 
rings  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and 
toes  of  the  Hindu  women, 

A  great  variety  of  gems  are  also  found  in  the  district  of 
Saffrae:am,  and  less  abundantly  in  other  places,  but  thev  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  value.  The  gems  found  are  rubies,  sap- 
phires, topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  cinnamon-stone,  tourmaline, 
and  a  greenish  transparent  quartz  called  caf  s-eye,  which  is  much 
prized.  They  are  mund  usually  in  beds  of  rolled  gravel,  in 
which  organic  remains  are  frequently  discovered.  The  searching 
for  these  stones  is  generally  found  to  be  unprofitable  work,  but 
the  annual  amount  produced  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  about 
40,000/. 

The  natives  of  Ceylon  have  been,  and  remain,  among  the 
most  steady  adherents  to  Buddhism.  The  temples  were  nume- 
rous and  magnificent ;  in  one  of  them,  the  most  highly-prized 
reHc,  the  tooui  of  Gaudama,  was  preserved ;  it  is  even  claimed 
to  be  held  yet,  but  what  is  shown  is  believed  to  be  only  an  imita- 
tion. In  another,  vet  venerated  and  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  is  the 
impression  of  Qaudama's  foot  on  the  top  of  Adam  s  Peak.  Of 
this  foot-mark  Dr.  Scherzer  (Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Novora)  gives  the  following  description; — "This  depression,  in 
which  omy  the  most  unbridled  imagination  can  see  any  resem- 
blance to  the  human  foot,  is  about  five  feet  in  length  by  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  level  stratum  of 
mortar,  several  inches  in  height  by  six  in  breadth,  shaped  to 
resemble  the  outline  of  the  human  foot.  At  its  anterior  extre- 
mity it  presents  a  straight  line,  on  which  the  five  toes  are  arti- 
ficially formed  by  several  tolerably  thick  narrow  crevices,  filled 
with  mortar,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  which  jut 
inwards,  the  great  toe  being  on  the  right  or  east  side,  and  tnus 
indicating  tlukt  it  is  a  representation  of  the  left  foot  At  the 
heel  ena  tlie  setting  of  mortar  is  somewhat  narrowed  and 
rounded  oQ.  Over  the  whole  affair  a  wooden  temple,  with 
balustrades  open  on  all  sides,  has  been  erected,  which  is  fastened 
by  iron  chams  to  the  rock,  and  to  beams  of  rhododendron 
fastened  on  the  north-west  siae,  outside  the  wall,  to  prevent  its 
being  swept  away  by  the  storms,  which,  on  this  lofty  exposed 
peak,  occasionally  rage  with  great  vehemence.  These  cables,  as 
also  several  of  the  poles  by  which  the  temple  was  supported, 
were  thickly  hung  with  carved  figures  of  Buddha  enveloped  in 
linen  cloth,  which,  originally  the  native  offerings  of  pilgrims, 
and  bleached  by  long  exposure,  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  In  front 
of  the  temple  is  erected  a  penthouse  roof,  shading  a  bench 
beneath,  on  which  several  of  our  porters,  who  regarded  our 
impious  presence,  and  still  more  impious  admeasurements  of  the 
holy  footprint,  with  a  horror  which  they  flattered  themselves 
was  unobserved,  deposited  their  offerings  of  flowers,  and  humbly 
bent  the  knee.  On  the  west  side,  under  two  small  distinct 
roofs,  were  two  bells,  and  quite  apart,  on  the  rock  itself,  and 
somewliat  in  the  background,  a  smaller  temple.  Between  the 
block  of  rock  and  the  inner  half  of  the  enclosure  a  small  house 
has  been  erected,  twelve  feet  long  by  six  feet  broad,  which  is 
used  as  a  shelter  at  night  by  the  priests  who  are  on  duty  during 
the  pilgrimage  season.  This  season  is  from  January  to  April ; 
the  pilgrims  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  Brahmins,  Bud- 
dhists, and  Mohammedans. 

Colombo,  the  seat  of  the  government,  has  onlv  an  indif- 
ferent roadstead,  and  Point  de  Galle  (E.  C.  S.)  has  become 
the  chief  port ;  with  which  it  now  communicates  by  coach  and 
telegraph,  while  a  railway  is  being  constructed.  The  public 
buildings  of  Colombo  are  of  little  importance.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  Fort,  or  White  City,  in  which  reside 
the  white  population;  and  the  Black  Quarter,  or  Pettah, 
extremely  filthy,  of  a  gloomy,  decajring  appearance,  with  a  noisy 
population,  and  a  numBer  of  Buddhist  temples  in  the  main  street. 
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There  aie,  however,  the  shopB,  the  manufactories,  and  the  ware- 
houfiee  for  the  trade  of  the  place ;  one  of  the  articles  in  much 
request  being  ice,  brought  oy  American  merchantmen  from 
Boston,  and  here  retailed  at  about  l|<i.  per  lb.  The  Cinnamon 
Garden  is  still  kept  up,  although  not  in  very  good  condition. 

CHATHAM,  Kent  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  427  J,  a  market  town  and 
parliamentary  borough,  naval  dockyard,  and  military  station. 
Besides  the  old  station  of  the  North  Kent  line  of  tne  South 
Eastern  Railway  at  Strood,  two  miles  from  Chatham,  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  has  now  a  station  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  by  Fort  Pitt,  34^  miles  from  the  Ludgate 
Hill  terminus.  Though  a  parliamentary,  Chatham  is  not  a 
municipal  borough,  the  government  of  the  town  being  in  a  head 
constable  under  the  Rochester  magistrates.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15  members. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  hmits  include  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Chat- 
ham and  Qillingham,  an  area  of  1670  acres,  containing  5188 
inhabited  houses  in  1861  ;  168  uninhabited,  and  60  building. 
The  population  in  1861  was  36,177,  of  whom  20,432  were  males 
and  15,755  females,  an  increase  of  7753  persons  since  1851. 
The  population  in  1866  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral 
at  40,814.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register 
in  1866  was  2104,  of  whom  970  were  returned  as  belonging  to 
the  working  classes,  this  large  number  it  is  stated  being  "  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  seveial  Government  establishments,  the 
dockyards  in  particular."  At  the  last  general  election  1691 
electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866 
was  5559  ;  the  ntmiber  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  5029,  of 
whom  3768  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  79,1522.  ;  the  rateable  value  was  69,575J.  Chatham 
is  the  seat  of  the  Medway  Poor-Law  Union,  which  contains  7 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  14,565  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  51,805  in  1861.    The  Union  workhouse  is  at  Chatham. 

The  town  itself  has  been  little  altered,  but  something  has  been 
done  to  improve  its  sanitary  condition.  The  water  supply  has 
been  greatly  increased.  The  springs  at  Luton,  from  wmeh  the 
water  is  obtained,  have  been  augmented,  a  large  extension  of 
storage  space  has  been  made,  and  new  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed at  Star  Hill  in  1862  capable  of  holding  nearly  a  million 
gallons  of  water.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  large,  but  chiefly 
retail.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  brick-yards  and  lime-kilns, 
but  there  are  no  manufactures  beyond  such  as  are  required  to 
meet  the  local  wants. 

Chatham  contains  five  churches  of  the  Establishment,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  two  Congregational,  three  Baptist,  two  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  and  Presb^rian,  Swedenbor^an,  Catholic- 
Apostolicy  and  other  dissentmg  places  of  worship.  The  older 
churdies  and  chapelB  are  described  in  the  original  article.  St 
Paul's  is  one  of  tne  most  pleasing  of  the  recent  churches.  St. 
Peter^s,  Trojr  Town,  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Christian,  is  <^  the  Continental  type,  of  thirteenth  century 
Gothic,  and  is  constructed  of  Kentish  rag,  with  white  and  red 
bricks  in  patterns.  St  Bartholomew's  chapel-of-ease  has  become 
the  chapel  of  the  new  hosmtal  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  New- 
road.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Michael,  constructed 
in  1863,  is  a  spacious  brick  Lombardo-Gothic  edifice  designed 
by  Mr,  H.  Clutton,  comparatively  plain  outside,  but  richly 
ornamented  within,  and  having  an  elaborately-caived  high  altar. 
The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  referred  to  above,  was  erected 
in  1863  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  regulating  the  property  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 
estates  of  the  old  St  Batrtholomews  Hospital  for  Lepers.  The 
hospital  is  spacious,  handsome,  and  well-arran^d,  with  a  view 
to  tne  special  reqiurements  of  the  locality.  It  mcludes  a  Lock 
hospital,  and  has  80  beds  forpatients  of  both  sexes.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  R.  P.  Pope.  The  Seamen's  Hospital,  founded  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  the  other  benevolent  mstitntions  have 
been  already  noticed.  There  are  several  schools.  The  Mechanics' 
Institute  has  a  library  of  above  4600  volumes.  In  the  High- 
street  is  a  lecture  hall.  Chatham  is  abundantly  provided  with 
hotels  and  inns ;  has  two  or  three  banks,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.   The  market  is  held  on  Friday. 

Chatham  has  become  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the 
kin^om.  The  old  works  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  others 
are  m  progress  which,  when  completed,  wiU  be  of  vast  magni- 
tude. The  dock-yard  at  present  comprises  five  wet  docks  and 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river  ;  by  the  new  works  St. 
Mary's  Island  and  the  adjacent  flats  north  of  the  existing  docks 
will  be  converted  mto  docks  and  iactories.  "Die  land  enclosed 
by  a  great  embankment  and   river  wall  comprises  an  area 


of  380  acres,  or  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  the  present 
docks.  The  channel  known  as  St.  Mary's  Creek  will  be  utilized 
and  formed  into  three  great  fitting  and  repairing  docks  and 
basins.  The  islands  and  marshes  will  be  the  site  of  tne  connected 
factories,  workshops,  and  sheds.  The  largest  or  Fitting-out  Basin, 
having  a  water  area  of  33  acres,  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  a  wharl 
frontage  of  6800  feet,  will  communicate  with  the  Medway  at 
Gillingham  Reach,  and  allow  the  largest  vessels,  with  their  guns 
and  stores  on  board,  to  proceed  direct  to  sea.  The  Factory  Basin 
occupies  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  is  intended  for  vessels  fitting 
with  their  machinery  and  engines.  The  engine-factories  and 
machine-works,  on  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  are  about  2500 
feet  lone  and  cover  an  area  of  14  acres.  The  third,  or  Repairing 
Basin,  that  nearest  to  the  existing  dock,  has  a  water  area  of  21 
acres  and  3600  feet  of  wharfage.  Thw  basin  is  also  connected 
with  the  others  by  means  of  locks,  while  at  one  end  it  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  Medway,  nearly  opposite  Upnor  Castle. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  basin  are  four  graving  docks,  each  420 
feet  in  length  on  the  blocks,  and  130  feet  in  breadth,  with  28 
feet  6  inches  of  water  over  the  sills  at  neap,  and  31  feet  6  inches 
at  spring  tides.  The  entire  works  are  estimated  to  cost  1,250,000^, 
of  which  about  600,000/.  have  been  expended.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  works  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  in  1870.  A 
large  part  of  the  works  has  been  executed  by  convicts,  who 
also  made  on  St.  Mary's  Island  the  immense  quantities  of  bricks 
required  in  their  construction.  The  docks  are  already  among 
the  most  complete  extant.  Iron-clad  ships  of  war  of  the  largest 
size  are  built  nere.  Metal-mills,  iron  and  brass-foundries,  saw- 
mills, paint  grinding-miUs,  lead-works,  and  smelting  and  rfjUing- 
mills,  rope-yards,  mast-houses,  block  machine-worka,  with  all 
the  requisites  of  a  great  naval  establishment  are  here  on  the 
largest  scale  and  in  the  best  order.  The  dockyard  is  now 
watched  by  a  detachment  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

The  docks  and  works  are  protected  by  fortresses  and  a  line  of 
military  fortifications,  noticed  in  the  E.  C. ;  but  since  then  ex- 
tensive additional  military  works,  including  batteries  and  forts, 
intended  to  receive  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected by  iron-shields,  have  been  commenced  in  the  marshes  by 
the  river,  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  and  elsewhere.  These  works  are 
of  a  very  costlv  nature,  but  owing  partly  to  the  swampy  and 
treacherous  soil  on  which  they  are  being  constructed,  partly 
perhaps  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  systems  of 
attack  and  defence  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  large 
rifled  artillery  and  the  practical  application  of  submerged  tor- 
pedos,  and  partly  to  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  these  marsh  forts  have  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  some  at  least  of  them  have  been  or  appear  likely  to  be  alto- 
gether abandoned. 

The  military  dep6t  and  barracks  are  on  a  proportionately  laroe 
scale,  extending  altogether  for  more  than  two  miles  along  the 
Medway.  The  arsenal  contains  a  large  park  of  artillery,  and 
long  ranges  of  storehouses  filled  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  appli- 
ances. The  Infantry  Barracks  provide  accommodation  for  3000 
men,  chiefly  those  belonging  to  the  depot*?  of  regiments  in  the 
colonies,  and  recruits.  The  artillery  occupy  the  Engineers'  Bar- 
racks ;  and  Brompton  Barracks  supply  ample  accommodation 
for  1200  of  the  artiDery.  Large  additions  were  made  in  1867  to 
the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  bv  the  construction  of  a  fine  range  of 
buildings,  caQed  the  Officers  Quarters,  which  have  a  frontage  of 
260  feet  with  a  depth  of  44  feet,  and  buildings  for  784  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  with  a  frontage  of  190  feet  and  a 
depth  of  50  feet.  Store-rooms  and  a  drill-shed  ;  a  convenient 
reading-room,  library,  and  recreation  room,  a  sort  of  club-house 
in  fact  for  the  men  ;  and  an  extensive  range  of  official  apart- 
ments form  a  part  of  the  series.  As  a  whole  the  Marine  bar- 
racks are  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  A 
Military  Institute,  open  to  men  of  all  the  troops  in  garrison, 
is  one  of  the  recent  admirable  additions  made  to  the  soldier's 
means  of  improvement  and  recreation.  Another  is  the  Gymna- 
sium, an  excellently  arranged  building,  100  feet  by  50  feet,  con- 
structed in  1864,  and  intended,  as  the  name  purports,  for  healthy 
exercise  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  rooms  of  the  school  of 
arms.  The  military  school  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Engineers  is  noticed  in  the  original  article.  By  the 
sappers  and  cadets  extensive  series  of  batteries,  lines  and  earth- 
works of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character  are  constructed  every 
summer,  or  extended  and  altered,  and  fixed  operations  are  car- 
ried out  with  great  care  and  completeness  ana  on  a  very  large 
scale.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ornamental  additions  to 
Chatham  is  the  Memorial  Arch  raised  in  1861,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front  states,  by  "  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  to 
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their  Comrades  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Russia  1854-56."  The 
arch,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Parade  of  the 
Brompton  Barracks,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  and  through  it  the  sappers  march  to  their  work 
on  field  days.    The  architect  was  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS.  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  429.]  Attempts 
hare  been  made  to  form  settlements  on  these  islands,  but  they 
have  not  hitherto  succeeded.  A  company  was  established  for 
this  purpose  in  1840,  and  Dr.  Dieffenbach  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  with  the  native  chiefs  for  their  purchase.  Some- 
thmg  of  the  sort  was  effected,  but  the  grant  was  sold  to  some 
Hamburg  capitalists,  and  ultimately  the  project  was  altogether 
dropped. 

There  are  three  islands  in  the  group ;  Chatham  Island,  or, 
Ware-Kauri :  Pitt's  Island,  or  Rangi-naute ;  and  South-east 
Island,  or  Rangatira.  Chatham  Island  is  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  a  verv  deep  bight  on  its  western  side,  which  constitutes  Wai- 
tangi,  or  l^etre.  Bay,  the  land  n&mg  gradually,  and  clothed  with 
verdure  to  the  water's  edge.  Within  the  bignt  two  bluflEs,  about 
three  miles  apart,  form  a  couple  of  small  but  well-protected 
harbours.  The  northern  side  oi  the  island  runs  almost  due  east 
and  west,  with  several  wide,  open  bays.  Near  the  north-west 
point  a  group  of  irregular  hills  stretches  along  the  coast  for  about 
ten  miles,  of  no  great  elevation,  and  ending  with  a  precipitous 
rock,  from  the  foot  of  which  runs  out  a  spit  of  sandy  beacn,  the 
termination  of  an  open  bav.  The  shores  within  the  headlands 
forming  the  bays  have  beaches  of  fine  sand  ;  but  low  rocks  ex- 
tend along  the  coast,  left  uncovered  at  low- water ;  and  low  wooded 
hills  skirt  the  coast  at  some  distance  inland.  The  east  side  is 
rocky,  but  there  is  a  bay  two  miles  long,  with  a  broad  sandy 
beacn,  low  wooded  hills  inland,  and  concealed  rocks  in  the  bay. 
The  southern  shore  is  precipitous ;  from  the  summit  of  the  clifiis 
the  land  is  level,  wooded,  the  face  of  the  cliffs  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, fed  by  numerous  mis  that  trickle  down  them.  The  ex- 
treme length  from  south  to  north  is  about  48  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  25  miles. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  island  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  has  been  for  several  years  in  a  state  of  combustion,  al- 
though neither  flames  nor  fire  are  visible.  The  temperature 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  considerably  raised,  and  the  ground 
is  gradually  sinking.  The  soil  appears  perfectly  dry,  but  the 
vegetation  is  nevertheless  very  vigorous.  Although  there  are 
signs  of  early  volcanic  action  in  the  island,  this  is  not  supposed 
to  be  owins  to  such  a  cause,  but  rather  to  an  accidental  ignition 
of  some  bed  of  coal  or  other  combustible  material.  The  soil  is 
often  boggy,  but  might  be  easily  drained  ;  the  soil  is  rich  and 
appears  equally  fit  for  pasturage  or  the  plough.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  island ;  the  largest,  near  the  head  of  Waitan^ 
Bay,  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  6  or  7  broad ;  the  water  is 
brackish,  and  only  occasionally  forms  for  itself  a  passa^  to  the 
sea.  The  bays  on  the  eastern  coast  are  frequently  visited  by 
whalers  and  trading  vessels  for  fuel,  provisions,  and  water. 

The  original  inhabitants  called  themselves  Tuiti,  and  num- 
bered about  1200.  But  in  1831  a  European  ship  brought  some 
800  New  Zealanders,  who  immediately  commenced  the  conquest, 
or  rather  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  and  have  succeeded 
so  &r,  that  the  few  who  remain  are  now  merely  slaves  in  a  harsh 
bondf^e.  They  have  been  nick-named  by  the  EuropeauB  and 
New  Zealanders  as  Black  Fellows.  They  are  somewhat  darker 
than  the  New  Zealanders,  but  they  are  not  black,  and  the 
darker  hue  may  be  owing  to  uncleanuness  and  greater  exposure 
to  the  weather,  nor  are  they  so  tall,  so  muscular,  or  so  well- 
proportioned.  The  conquerora,  however,  have  not  lived  in 
peace  with  each  other ;  their  mutual  hostilities  have  been  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  1850  a  portion  of  them  had  withdrawn  and  settled 
tnemselves  in  the  Auckland  Islands. 

Pittas  Island  is  thickly  wooded,  but  is  accessible  only  on  the 
east  side.  It  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  not  more  than  three 
miles  across.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Tuiti  who  escaped  from  the  main  island. 

Souihreast  Island,  or  Rangatira^  is  an  uninhabited  rock,  as  are 
also  Rangi-tutaki  and  a  number  of  others  which  ie  around,  and 
have  received  various  names. 

CHELMSFORD,  Essex  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  4301,  a  county  and 
market  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cann  and  Chel- 
mer,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Ipswich,  and  29j^  miles 
from  London  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  1166  inhabited  houses,  34  uninhabited,  and  3 
building.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  5513,  a  decrease  of 
520  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a 
Boanl  of  Health  of  18  members.     Chelmsford  Poor-Law  Union 


contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  83,906  acres, 
and  a  population  of  32,765  in  1861. 

Chelmsford  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and 
the  market  on  Friday  is  the  largest  com  market  in  the  county, 
and,  next  to  Romfom,  the  most  importaut  for  cattle.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  in  December,  and  a  wool  fair  in  June.  The 
trade  is  that  of  an  agricultural  and  county  town.  There  are 
extensive  corn-mills,  maltings,  a  brewery^,  tanneries,  an4  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements.  The  retail  trade  is  very 
large. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved.  In  1 857  an  extensive  system, 
of  sewerage  works  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  t^e 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  water  supply  has  been  considerably 
augmented.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  some 
good  shops  and  business  houses  have  been  built.  Of  the  recent 
Duildings,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  Com  Exchange,  erected  in 
Tyndal-squaje  in  1857,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor. 
It  is  Italian  in  style,  and  contains  the  Com  Exchange,  a  well- 

Sroportioned  room,  100  feet  by  45  feet,  auction-rooms,  counting- 
ouses,  and  offices.  The  town  contains  two  churches  of  the  E^ta- 
bUshment,  four  Congregational  chapels,  and  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Friends,  Catholic- Apostolic,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Free  Grammar  School  is  a  flourishing  institution, 
and  there  are,  besides.  National,  British,  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  A  literary  institute  is  in  the  High-street,  the  Essex 
and  Chelmsford  Museum  is  in  New  Bridge-street,  and  there  are 
two  almshouses,  a  disnensarv,  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 
There  are  several  bauKs,  and  five  good  hotels  in  the  town.  Three 
newspapera  are  published  weekly.  The  County  Jail,  at  Spring- 
field-nill,  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  has  room  for  400  inmates. 
Races  are  run  annually  on  an  oval  course,  2  miles  south  oi  the 
town.  A  commodious  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1863,  capable 
of  accommodating  600  persons. 

CHELSEA,  Middlesex  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  431].  By  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  Chelsea  was  constituted  a  borougli^  and 
it  was  enacted  (clause  19)  that,  ^' in  all  future  parliaments  the 
borough  of  Chelsea  shall  return  two  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment.^ It  was  further  enacted  that,  until  otherwise  directed  by 
parliament,  the  borough  shall  comprise  the  parishes  of  Clielsea, 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and  Kensington.  These  parishes  con- 
tained, at  the  census  of  1861 — Chelsea,  an  area  of  865  acres,  8314 
inhabited  houses,  179  uninhabited,  and  47  building,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  63,439,  an  increase  of  6901  since  1851  ;  Fulham,  an 
area  of  1834  acres,  2481  inhabited  houses,  102  uninhabited,  and 
37  building,  with  a  poi)ulation  of  15,539,  an  increase  of  3653 
since  1851  ;  HammersmUh,  an  area  of  2321  acres,  4164  inhabited 
houses,  258  uninhabited,  and  91  building,  with  a  population  of 
24,519,  an  increase  of  6759  since  1851  ;  KensingUm,  an  area  of 
1942  acres,  9481  inhabited  houses,  1023  uninhabited,  and  596 
buildin^with  a  population  of  70,108,  an  increase  of  26,055  since 
1851.  The  entire  borouf;h  contained,  therefore,  in  1861  an  area 
of  6962  acres,  24,440  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
173,605.  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  tnat  all^4he 
places  which  are  comprised  m  the  borough  were  in  a.  state  of 
rapid  though  unequal  growth,  the  population  of  Chelsea  having 
increased  about  12  per  cent  in  the  10  years,  Fulham  31, 
Hammersmith  38,  and  Kensington  no  less  than  59  pet  cent. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  relative  increase  has 
since  been  very  different,  or  that  the  proportionate  increase  has 
been  less.  The  passage  quoted  above  from  the  clause  constituting 
the  borough  inoicates  that  the  limits  assigned  to  it  are  only  pro- 
visional. In  the  report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  it  is 
recommended  that  the  parish  of  Chiswick  should  be  added  to 
the  parishes  named  in  the  Act  This  would  give  an  addition  of 
6505  to  the  inhabitants,  making  the  entire  population  180,110  in 
1861.  Chiswick  differs  from  the  other  pariskes  in  many  respects, 
and  not  least  in  its  rate  of  growth.  Between  1851  and  1861  the 
increase  was  only  202,  or  little  over  3  per  cent  We  now 
proceed  to  add  a  few  particulars  to  our  former  article  Chelsea. 
The  other  sections  oi  the  new  borough  will  be  noticed  under 
their  several  titles. 

During  the  last  few  years  Chelsea  has  been  a  good  deal 
altered  and,  in  several  respects,  improved.  New  streets  and 
squares  have  been  laid  out  and  lined  with  good  houses.  The 
drainage  has  been  improved ;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from 
a  purer  part  of  the  river.  Some  years  back  the  Thames  was 
embanked  and  an  extensive  river-side  road  formed  between 
IViillbank  and  Chelsea  Hospital.  This  is  now  about  to  be 
extended,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  in  a  direct  line  along  Chelsea 
to  the  foot  of  Batteraea-bridge,  a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  will  be  a  vast  improvement  to  the  place.    The  old  church, 
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in  which  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  has  been 
repaired,  altered,  and  partially  restored.  A  new  church, 
St  Simon's,  More-street,  consecrated  in  1659,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building,  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Peacock.  It  is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  is  built  of 
Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ana  tracery,  the  inside 
being  of  white  brick,  relieved  with  rea  and  black  brick  in  pat- 
terns and  string-courses,  and  having  the  arcade  columns  of  red 
marble.  Seversd  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass 
by  Layers  and  Barraud.  In  1860  a  Congregational  cha^l  was 
built  in  Markham-square  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Tarring. 
It  is  of  the  Second  Pointed  style ;  is  of  Kentish  ra^  lined  witn 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  tracery ;  has  shallow  tran- 
septs, and  a  tower  and  spire  rising  from  the  west  side  of  the 
south  transept  to  a  height  of  135  feet  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  been  altered,  and  an  exceedingly  rich  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  added  to  it,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  the  church  and  chapel  being  united  oy  an 
aircade  supported  on  marble  columns.  To  the  numerous  bene- 
volent institutions  has  been  added  a  Children's  Hospital,  opened 
in  the  Queen's-road  in  1866. 

A  new  vestry-hall,  of  considerable  architectural  character,  was 
erected  in  the  King's-road  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Pocock.  The  new  bridge  spoken  of  in  the  original  article  as  in 
process  of  construction,  was  opened  in  1858.  CSielsea  Suspension 
Bridge  is  705  feet  long  between  the  abutments,  which  mcrease 
the  length  to  915  feet ;  the  centre  span  is  347  feet,  the  side  spans 
are  each  185  feet.  It  was  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  Page,  C.E.,  who  also  designed  the  new  Westminster  Bridge. 
Another  suspension  bridge,  the  Albert,  has  been  commenced  from 
Oakley-street,  Chelsea,  to  the  Albert-road,  Battersea.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  groimds  of  Chelsea  Hospital  a  new  barracks  for 
the  Foot  Guards  has  been  erected,  of  a  much  more  ornamental 
character  than  is  usual  with  buildmgs  of  this  class.  The  build- 
ings are  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  kind ;  are 
arranged  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  men ;  afford  accommodation  for  1000  soldiers,  and  have  a 
frontage  of  1250  feet. 

CHELTENHAM,  Qloucestershire,  a  parliamentary  borOugh 
and  market  town,  121^  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  432].  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
7012  inhabited  houses,  229  uninhabited,  and  41  buuding.  The 
population  was  39,693,  of  whom  16,664  were  males,  and  23,029 
females,  an  increase  of  4642  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2793,  of  whom  984 
were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes  :  this  compa- 
ratively large  number — ^the  character  of  the  town  being  consi- 
dered— ^is  explained  by  the  fact  that  '^  there  is  a  large  railway 
carriage  and  w^gon  manufactory  in  Cheltenham,  employing  a 
great  number  ofartisans.''  At  the  last  election  2286  electors 
voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
5490  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  5145,  of  whom 
2467  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
230,939/.  in  1866 ;  the  rateable  value  was  196,108^  Cheltenham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  24,876  acres,  and  a  population  of  49,792.  For  sanitary 
purposes  Cheltenham  is  imder  a  Local  Boaid  of  Health  of  30 
members. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  railway  communication 
with  Cheltenham,  but  an  Act  has  been  obtained  for  a  more  direct 
line  from  the  Great  Western  at  Faringdon,  by  wi^  of  Shipton, 
where  it  will  unite  with  the  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  line. 
The  town  of  Cheltenham  has  not  materially  altered  in  its 
general  character  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article,  but 
many  new  houses  have  been  built  both  in  the  town  and  the 
suburbs.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  a  new  suburb  has 
been  formed  of  villas  and  first-class  residences  on  Battledown,  a 
beautiful  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  view  and  overlooking 
the  town  ;  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  towards  Gloucester, 
another  new  suburb  has  grown  up,  called  St  Mark's. 

Several  new  churches,  chapels,  and  schools  have  been 
erected.  St.  Luke's  church,  built  about  1856,  is  a  commo- 
dious and  handsome  structure  of  the  early  Second  Pointed 
style.  In  1862  a  new  church,  St  Mark's,  was  erected  in  the 
Gloucester-road.  It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  A  tower  and  spire  connected  with  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  bya  lofty  arch,  borne  on  clustered  columns, 
was  added  in  1867.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Middleton.  St. 
Gregory's  Roman  Catholic  church,  St  James's-square,  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  was  consecrated  in  1857.  It  is  a 
late  Second  Pointed  cruciform  building,  of  a  Continental  type, 


and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts  and  lady-chapeL  A 
tower  and  spire  205  feet  high,  occupying  the  ground  where  the 
previous  Roman  Catholic  chapel  sto<>d,  was  added  to  the  church 
m  1861.  A  new  Cemetery  of  18^  acres  was  formed  in  1864,  at 
Prestbury,  a  little  village  li  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The 
chapels  are  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr. 
Kmght  of  Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham  is  well  provided  with  schools  of  aU  grades. 
Cheltenham  College  has  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the  public 
schools  of  recent  loimdation.  The  Grammar-school,  whicn  had 
fallen  somewhat  into  dis-esteem,  has  been  remodelled,  and  is  now 
a  fiourishinginstitution.  There  are  besides  in  the  town  a  Church 
of  England  Training  College  for.  training  masters  and  mistresses 
of  National  schools ;  numerous  National  and  British  schools,  and 
a  great  number  of  private  schools. 

Cheltenham  possesses  literary  and  philosophical  institutions, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  music-rooms,  and  puolic  gardens.  The 
baths  are  saline  and  chalybeate,  and  at  each  of  them  handsome 
pump-rooms  are  provided.  The  town  is  amply  provided  with 
nrst-class  hotels  ;  has  several  banks,  one  or  two  of  the  newer  offices 
being  of  an  attractive  architectural  character,  as  are  also  many  of 
the  recent  shops  and  business  establishmenta  In  1863  a  new  Com 
Exchange  was  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place.  The 
sale  room,  the  largest  public  room  in  the  town,  is  used  for  public 
meetingjs,  concert^  &c.  The  market  is  open  daily,  but  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  are  the  chief  market  days.  Several  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  tovm. 

CHERBOURG  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  4361.  Of  this  strongly 
fortified  and  almost  artificially  constructed  naval  depot,  some 
account  was  given  at  the  reference  above  noted.  The  immense 
breakwater  had  been  then  completed  ;  and  the  measurements 
there  given  are  correct,  within  a  very  few  feet  or  inches.  We 
may  add  of  it  that  the  Central  Fort,  so  called,  is  1270  metres 
from  the  eastern  end,  and  2280  from  the  western  ;  while  at  each 
end  other  forts  have  been  constructed,  so  that  no  vessel  can 
enter,  either  from  the  east  or  west,  without  being  under  the  fire 
of  the  forts  on  the  breakwater,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  land. 
All  have  been  recently  strengthened  by  the  latest  appliances  of 
modem  military  science,  and  armed  with  guns  oi  enormous 
power.  Of  its  strength  as  a  construction  proof  was  afforded  in 
the  violent  storm  of  Jan.  11,  1866,  which  stranded  22  vessels 
anchored  in  the  road,  but  did  not  remove  a  stone  of  this  solid 
masonry ;  while  enormous  blocks,  submerged  to  protect  the 
breakwater  from  the  dash  of  the  waves,  were  heavea  from  their 
beds  and  pitched  over  the  causeway  into  the  bay  withinside ; 
and  some  of  the  heavy  artillery  with  their  carriages  were  torn 
from  the  granite  embrasures. 

The  Arsenal  or  Dockyard  is  surrounded  by  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion ;  the  Arsenal  itself  being  also  inclosed  by  an  inner  waU, 
about  seven  feet  hi^h,  with  an  entrance  gateway  from  the  land 
side  ;  iron  gates,  with  the  arms  of  France  over  the  centre,  and 
an  eagle  on  each  column  at  the  sides ;  an  esplanade  extending 
about  325  yards  north,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  genersu 
magazine.  Thence  two  roads  lead,  the  eastern  to  the  outer  har- 
bour, the  Charles  X.  dock,  and  the  mast-house  dock ;  the 
western,  to  the  Napoleon  III.  dock,  the  lai^t  of  all ;  east  also 
of  the  entrance,  the  works  extending  a  little  south  of  it,  is  the 
Chantereyne  dock.  The  outer  harbour  faces  the  north-east,  and 
is  open ;  it  communicates  on  the  west  with  the  Charles  X. 
dock  by  two  gates ;  the  Charles  X.  dock  having  also  two 
dock-gates  to  the  mast -house  dock  ;  and  behind,  it  is  the 
Napoleon  dock,  with  two  dock-^tes  to  the  outer  harbour,  and 
two  to  the  Charles  X.  dock.  The  Chantereyne  aock  on  the 
east,  and  the  mast-house  dock  on  the  west,  have  independent 
entrances  from  the  roadstead.  The  entire  Arsenal  has  an  area 
of  about  240  acres ;  its  depth  from  south  to  north  is  about  1300 
metres  (1408  yards),  its  width  from  east  to  west  about  950  (1030 
yards).  The  Napoleon  dock,  also  called  the  Inner  Harbour,  is 
rectangular,  420  metres  (465  yards)  long  by  200  wide  (217  ^ards). 
Intersecting  the  surrounding  <|uays  are  seven  large  building- 
slips,  seven  dry  docks  for  repairs,  and  three  smaller  docks  for 
inspection,  all  having  engines  and  machines  for  drawing  off  the 
water  after  the  vessels  have  entered ;  and  all  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  them  are  handsome  and  substantial.  In  forming 
the  docks  it  was  found  the  most  expeditious  way  to  bore  tun- 
nels, and  charge  them  with  gunpowder,  by  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  rock  were  loosened  at  once.  The  Napoleon  dock  is  cut  54 
feet  deep  in  the  rock.  The  materials  were  used  in  constructing 
the  forts  on  the  breakwater  and  Fort  Chavi^nac,  of  which  the 
cavalier,  designed  to  cover  the  artillery  establishment  from  the 
fixe  of  an  enemy's  vessels  in  the  roadstead,  rises  about  50  feet  above 
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high-water.  One  of  the  dock-gates  is  28  yards  wide,  the  other 
about  19^  yards ;  and  there  are  four  swing-bridges  across  the 
main  dock.  Wide  quays  surround  it,  and  ranged  behind  them 
are  workshops  for  the  equipment  of  vessels,  the  depot  for  chain- 
cables,  the  carpenters'  and  caulkers'  shops,  and  the  elementair 
school.  On  Aug.  4, 1858,  this  basin  and  dock  were  opened  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  tne  French, 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  being  present  as  visitors.  In 
the  Chantereyne  dock-yard,  which  is  about  540  yards  long  by 
210  wide,  are  the  saw-mills,  the  model-house,  the  forges,  the 
foundries,  the  coal-yard,  provision  warehouses,  a  rope-yard, 
hemp  warehouses,  With  shops  for  the  hackling  and  preparation 
of  the  hemp  for  the  spinners  and  caulkers. 

The  mast-house  basin  is  smaller,  about  235  yards  long,  by  55 
wide.  The  mast-houses  comprise  a  workshop  and  a  store-house, 
each  divided  into  three  compartments,  about  88  yards  in  length 
by  37  in  width.  Other  building  are  those  for  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  and  hydraulic -machines.  The  victualling 
department  is  a  large  and  imposing  building,  founded  upon  piles 
that  have  been  driven  througn  the  sand  to  a  bed  of  peat  The 
basement  is  of  rusticated  hammered  granite  ;  it  is  four  storeys 
in  height ;  the  upper  floors  united  by  arches  that  rise  the  whole 
height  of  the  buiiain^,  and  are  crowned  by  an  attic  masking  the 
roof,  the  rain-water  Som  which  is  carried  off  by  the  hollow  iron 
columns.  It  is  fitted  with  all  rec^uisite  appliances  for  storing,  grind- 
ing, and  baking  the  wheat  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  with 
storehouses  for  preserving  the  manufactured  articles  ;  and  cellars 
of  immense  extent  for  the  storing  of  liquids  for  the  like  purpose. 
There  is  also  a  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  substan- 
tially constructed,  and  generally  have  an  appropriate  air  of  simple 
strength.  The  branch  railway  from  the  Pans-Rouen  line  runs 
clear  of  the  town  on  the  south  and  west,  and  comes  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Arsenal,  whence  innumerable  tramways  traverse 
it  in  every  direction  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  heavy 
articles  that  have  to  be  moved  from  one  part  to  the  other.  The 
surface  of  the  Arsenal  is  perfectly  levelled,  paved,  and  drained, 
fresh  water  is  brought  into  it  from  the  Divette,  and  hydrants  are 
plentifully  distributed  throughout  the  whole  establishment. 

Outside  the  walls,  but  within  the  fortifications,  are  the  offices 
of  the  commissariat,  barracks  for  the  artillery,  in£antry,  and  sea- 
men. Within  the  town  are  two  hospitals,  one  recently  erected  ; 
to  the  other  an  addition  has  been  made,  ^ving  space  for  200 
beds.  In  the  old  town  there  is  little  alteration  l^yond  what  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  so  vast  an  establishment ; 
and,  like  our  own  Portsmouth,  it  depends  more  upon  its  gigantic 
neighbour,  the  Arsenal,  than  upon  its  foreign  traffic.  Among 
the  more  recent  erections  is  a  handsome  terrace,  facing  the  sea, 
below  which,  on  the  beach,  are  the  bathing-machines.  There  is 
an  outer  tidal  harbour,  protected  by  long  piers,  with  a  light- 
house on  the  east  jetty ;  the  outer  har}x)ur  communicates  with 
an  inner  floating-dock,  with  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  Eggs  are 
the  staple  of  the  exportations ;  and  the  population  in  1861  was 
37,215.  Outside  the  town  there  is  a  laige  ground  near  Queique- 
ville,  called  the  Polygone,  for  exercising  the  artillery,  upwards 
of  1000  yards  long.  On  every  side,  on  little  heights  oehind, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  town,  and  on  islets  in  the  sea,  are  forts,  well 
placed  and  strongly  armed.  In  the  rear  of  Fort  Flamand,  on  the 
east,  are  the  powder  and  ammunition  magazines,  and  steeping- 
ponds  for  the  timber  used  i^  the  navy.  All  the  works  here 
mentioned  were  completed  between  1852  and  1865. 

CHESHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  4401  The  area  of  the  counter, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
707,078  acres,  or  1104*8  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  505,428,  of  whom  244,314  were  males  and  261,114  females, 
an  increase  of  49,703  since  1851.  The  population  of  Cheshire 
has  much  more  than  doubled  during  tne  present  century  :  in 
1801  the  population  was  192,305  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was^ 
therefore,  313,123,  or  163  per  cent.  The  increase  was  greatest 
between  the  censuses  of  1821  and  1831,  when  it  was  24  per  cent. 
Between  1851  and  1861  it  was  11  per  cent  The  number  of 
families  in  1861  was  109,695.  The  number  of  idiiabited  houses 
was  97,874,  uninhabited  5420,  building  715. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  has,  up  to  1868,  been 
divided  into  North  Cheshire  and  South  Cheshire  ;  each  division 
returning  two  members  to  parliament.  The  population  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  repre- 
sented boroughs,  was  182,347  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  35,907.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was 
6026,  of  whom  1626  were  occupying  tenants  and  2942  free- 
holders. Tlie  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  \%L  and  under  50^.  was  3518.    The 


gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  985,4632.,  the  rateable  value 
was  852,9462.  The  population  of  the  Sovihem  Dtvision  of  the 
county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  was  160,481 
in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  31,557.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  6826,  of  whom  2019  were 
occupying  tenants  and  4089  freeholders.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12L 
and  under  60L  was  832.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
1,056,8272.,  the  rateable  value  was  943,6552. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  (clause  23  and  schedule  D)  it  is 
enacted  that  the  county  of  Chester  shall,  *'  from  and  after  the 
end  of  the  present  parliament,  be  divided  into  the  divisions 
named,''  North  Cheshire,  Mid-Cheshire,  and  South  Cheshire,  and 
that,  ''  in  all  future  parliaments,  there  shall  be  two  memb^  to 
serve  for  each  of  these  divisions.''  Cheshire  will  thus  gain  two 
members  for  the  county.  Its  borough  representation  remains 
unaltered ;  but  "  the  remaining  portion  of  the  township  of 
Dukinfield,  the  township  of  Stall  ey,  and  the  district  of  Moesley,' 
which  are  chiefly  in  Cheshire,  are  included  within  the  "  tempo- 
rary boundaries ''  of  the  newly-created  borough  of  Staleybrid^, 
which  is  to  return  one  member  to  parliament,  but  whicn  in  Uie 
main  belongs  to  Lancashire.  The  Boundaiy  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, recommend  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Chediire 
constituency  from  the  new  borough. 

The  new  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  county  are  thus 
formed  : — North  C^eshirej  consists  of  the  hundred  of  Maccles- 
field, with  Macclesfield  town  as  the  place  for  holding  elections. 
Exclusive  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Macclesfield,  Stock- 
port, and  that  part  of  Staleybridp  which  is  in  this  hundred, 
North  Cheshire  contained  20,868  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and 
a  population  of  104,352.  Mid-CheMre,  comprises  the  hundreds 
of  Bucklow  and  Northwich,  with  Knuteford  as  the  place  of  elec- 
tion, and,  exclusive  of  represented  boroughs,  contained  24,403 
inhabited  houses  and  122,314  inhabitants  in  1861.  Scmih 
Ghethire,  comprises  the  hundreds  of  Broxton,  Eddisbury,  Nant- 
wich,  and  Wirrall,  and  the  city  of  Chester,  and  has  Chester  as  the 
place  of  election  ,*  it  contained  (exclusive  of  Chester  dty)  26,426 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  152,578  inhabitants. 

Cheshire  is  well  provided  with  railways.  Main  lines  traverse 
it  in  all  directions,  and  branch  lines  connect  the  towns  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  routes  with  each  other  and  with  the  main  line. 
Crewe  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  system.  From  it  run  off  the  Birkenhead,  Chester  and 
Crewe,  Crewe  and  Shrewsbury,  and  other  sectionid  lines.  The 
Manchester  South  Junction  and  Altrincham,  the  Cheshire 
Midland,  and  the  Stockport  and  Liverpool  and  Altrincham  and 
Knntaford  branches  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway, 
are  the  other  leading  lines  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to 
the  county.    The  canals  are  described  in  the  ori^nal  article. 

The  geology,  physical  features,  products,  climate,  soil,  and 
agriculture,  are  smficiently  described  in  the  R  C.  Salt  is 
obtained  in  vast  quantities,  both  as  rock  salt  and  from  brine 
springs,  at  Middlewidi,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Winsford. 
Coal  is  extensively  w<nrked  about  Stockport,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county.  Copper  and 
lead  are  obtained  at  Alderley  Edffe  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
Freestone  is  largely  quarried  for  building  purposes.  Limestone 
and  miUstone-grit  are  quarried  on  the  Stafi'ordshire  border.  Marl 
is  largely  worked,  its  use  as  manure  being  general  throughout 
the  county. 

The  occupations  are  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The 
obtaining  and  preparing  salt,  coal-mining,  and  quarrying,  have 
been  alreieuly  alluded  to.  Cotton-spinning,  printing,  and  dyeing, 
are  practised  on  a  large  scale.  Other  manu£Actures  are  of  silk, 
woollens,  worsteds,  fustians,  flax,  hosiery,  boots,  hats,  and  lace, 
On  the  Mersey  are  iron-foundries  and  iron  ship-building  works 
of  great  magnitude,  rope-yards,  chemical  works,  tallow  and 
candle  factories  &c.  At  Crewe  is  the  northern  locomotive 
en^e  and  carnage  iactorv  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway.  Bricks  are  made  in  enormous  quantities.  There  are 
potteries,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 

Soil  and  climate  are  alike  favourable  to  Cheshire  as  a  graadng 
county.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation,  nearly  three-fourths  ore 
laid  aown  as  permanent  pasture,  or  in  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation.  Com  does  not  occupy  a  fifth  (19*4  per 
cent.)  of  the  cultivated  land.  Y^tables  are  grown,  on  an 
increasingly  laige  scale,  for  Liverpool,  Mandiester,  and  the  other 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns.  The  farming 
generally  is  good ;  but  the  farms  are  small,  and  let  on  short 
leases.  It  is  in  dairy-farming,  however,  that  the  greatest  skill 
and  enterprise  are  displayed.     In  June,  1667,  the  total  area 
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uiider  cultivatiou  iu  Cheshire  was  496,617  acres,  of  which  Q6|S04 
acres  were  under  com  crops,  36,697  acres  under  green  crops, 
44,053  acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and  313,646  acres 
under  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of 
the  acreage  under  com  crops,  38,010  acres  were  wheat,  5800 
acres  barley  or  here,  43,276  acres  oats,  1022  acres  rye,  7211  acres 
beans,  and  885  acres  peas.  Of  the  area  under  green  crops,  22,574 
acres  were  potatoes,  10,146  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  1322  acres 
mangold,  150  acres  carrots,  302  acres  cabbage  and  rape,  2203 
acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Cheshire  suffered  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom 
from  the  cattle  plague.  Up  to  March  1866  nearly  50,000  cattle 
had  died  from  it,  or  been  killed  on  account  of  the  disease  having 
broken  out  on  the  farm.  For  awhile  the  grazing  and  dairy  trade 
of  the  county  was  partially  paralysed.  But  the  Cheshire  farms 
are  again  flourishing.  There  are  not  perhaps  quite  as  many 
cows  kept  in  the  dairy  as  when  dairy-fEurming  was  at  its  best  in 
the  county,  but  more  attention  than  ever  is  being  given  to  the 
breeds  and  to  the  keep  and  housing  of  the  animals,  and  alike 
in  number  and  quality  the  stock  is  now  better  than  it  has  been 
since  the  disease  assumed  a  virulent  form.  The  making  of 
cheese,  the  staple  of  Cheshire  farming,  is  also  again  prospermg. 
Sheep  farming,  however,  seems  to  be  gaining  groimd  among 
Chesnire  farmers  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  On  the  25th  oi 
June,  1867,  there  were  m  Cheshire  112,998  cattle,  of  which 
73,703  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  28,842  under  two  years 
of  age ;  266,074  sheep,  of  which  99,363  were  under  one  year 
old ;  and  69,927  pigs.  These  figures  ^ow  a  considerable  increase 
in  each  class  of  stock ;  but  in  sneep  the  increase  over  1866  was 
no  less  than  170,085,  or  175  per  cent. 

From  the  summaries  of  the  National  Society^s  decennial 
inquiry  into  the  provision  for  Church  Education  in  Endand 
published  in  1868,  we  obtain  a  tolerably  distinct  view  (3  the 
number  of  Church  of  England  Schools  and  scholars  in  Cheshire, 
and  also  of  the  provision  made  bv  the  week-day  schools,  imder 
committees,  of  all  the  religious  booies  engaged  in  education. 

"Returns  to  the  National  Society's  statistical  survey  have 
been  received  from  all  the  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  in 
Cheshire,  except  eight.  Eighteen  parishes  are  destitute  of 
Church.  National,  or  parochial  week-day  schools ;  three,  how- 
ever, of  these  have  dames'  or  cottage  schools,  four  are  provided 
with  education  in  schools  in  neighbouring  parishes,  whue  in  the 
remaining  11  parishes  there  are,  so  far  as  the  returns  show,  no 
Church  week-day  schools  of  any  kind,  nor  do  the  returns  specify 
the  means,  if  any,  by  which  the  children  obtain  education.  In 
1856-7  there  were  in  Church  week-day  schools  29,069  scholars, 
or  1  in  17*2  of  the  entire  population  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7 
there  were  36,970,  or  1  in  14*6  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  as  estimated  in  December,  1866,  by  the  Kegistrar-GeneraL 
In  1856-7  there  were  27,630  Sunday  school  scholars  in  Church 
schools  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  30,129.  In  1856-7  there 
were  800  scholars  in  evening  schools;  in  1866-7  there  were 
2,371.  A  complete  numerical  statement  of  week-day  education 
at  this  moment  in  Cheshire  is  easily  attainable.  In  Church 
week-day  schools  there  are,  as  ascertained  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, and  as  shown  above,  36,970  scholars ;  in  Roman  Catholic 
week-dav  schools  there  are  at  the  present  time  5,669  ;  in  Wes- 
leyan  (Old  Connexion)  week-dav  scnools,  4,382  ;  in  British  and 
sdl  other  week-day  schools  in  Cheshire  under  committees  there 
were  in  1858,  as  ascertained  by  the  Rojal  Commissioners,  6,291 
scholars,  which  for  thepresent  time  is,  of  course,  much  under 
the  actual  numbers.  Tne  total  number,  therefore,  in  all  week- 
day schools  under  conmiittees  is  53,312.  But  the  scholars  in 
private  adventure  week-day  schools  must  be  added.  Taking  the 
proportion  of  such  scholars  to  those  in  schools  under  commit- 
tees as  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, and  adding  the  result — namely,  27,377,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  53,312,  the  total  number  of  children  in  week-day 
schools  of  every  description  in  Cheshire  may  be  safely  taken  as 
not  less  than  80,689,  which,  in  a  population  of  536,364  for 
Cheshire,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  in  December, 
1866,  gives  a  proportion  of  one  week-day  schplar  to  every  6*6  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  coimty." 

Towns  and  Villagei : — Besides  the  cil^  of  Chester,  which  is 
also  the  county  town  and  a  cotmty  in  itself,  Cheshire  contains 
three  parliamentary  boroughs,  Birkenhead,  Macclesfield  and 
Stockport;  two  municipid  boroughs,  Conaleton  and  Staley- 
bridge,  which  are  not  parliamentary,  and  fineen  market  towns, 
Altnngham  or  Altrincham,  BoUington,  Crewe.  Dukinfield, 
Frodsham.  Hyde,  Knutsford,  Malpaa,  Middlewicn,  Nantwich, 
New  Brignton,  Noithwich,  Runcorn,  Sandbach,  and  Tarporley. 


OusBTJfiik  BiEKJiNHJ&AD,  Macclbbfisld,  Stookpobt,  and  Stalbt- 
BRIDGE  nave  separate  articles.  Of  Con^leton  and  the  other 
market-towns,  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original  article, 
with  two  or  three  others,  we  add  here  their  populations  in  1861 
and  a  few  supplementary  details. 

AUringham  or  Altrincham  [E,  C.  voL  L  col.  266],  on  the 
Manchester,  Altringham  and  South  Junction  Railway,  8  miles 
S.W.  of  Manchester.  There  are  three  railway  stations  :  two  in 
the  town,  and  one  just  outside  it  known  as  the  Bowdon  station. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  1240  inhabited  houses,  and  6628 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2140  since  1851.  The  town  is  by 
charter  imder  a  m^or  and  burgesses,  but  their  corporate  powers 
are  in  abeyance.  For  sanitary  purposes  Altringham  is  imder  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  nine  members.  Altringham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
73,665  acres  and  a  population  of  40,517  in  1861.  Altringham 
is  a  well-built,  healtny,  and  flourishing  town.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  very  pleasant,  and  abounds  with  the  villas  of 
Manchester  manufacturers.  The  Bridgewater  canal  passes 
through  the  town,  and  along  it  are  extensive  warehouses,  coal 
wharves,  timber  yards,  and  ste&m  saw-mills  ;  bone  grinding  and 
artificial  manure  works,  and  an  iron  foundry.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  extensively  grown  for  the  Manchester  market.  The 
carrots  are  noted  imder  the  name  of  "  Altringham  green  tops." 
A  market  for  butter  and  eggs  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  A  new 
church,  St.  John's,  was  erect^  in  the  Ashley-road  in  1867  from 
the  des^ns  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  of  Manchester.  It  is  of  stone. 
First  Pomted  in  style ;  cruciform  ;  has  a  large  apsidal  chancel, 
baptistry,  with  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high  at  tne  south-west, 
and  west  porch,  and  has  aoout  1000  sittings.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  a  small  but  neat 
Gothic  building  erected  in  1860.  A  new  Wealeyan  Methodist 
chapel,  of  a  so-called  Byzantine  style,  has  been  built  on  the  site 
of  tne  old  chapel.  The  Con^egationalists  and  Unitarians  also 
have  chapels  of  recent  erection.  The  Altringham  and  Bowdon 
Literary  Institute  is  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  building, 
enlarged  and  remodelled  in  1864.  Lloyd's  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary is  a  plain  modem  brick  building.  Baths  and  wash- 
houses  have  been  constructed  on  Sale  Moor.  A  new  cemetery, 
with  well  arranged  grounds  and  two  neat  Gothic  chapels,  was 
formed  in  1862. 

BoUington^  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  three  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Macclesfield,  contained  772  inhabited  houses  in 
1861,  and  3845  inhabitants.  Th^  town  is  governed  under  a 
Local  Act  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health,  who,  aided  by  a  Public  Works  loan  in  1863,  have 
effected  great  improvements  in  the  town.  Silk  mills  and  cotton 
factories  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Collieries  and  free- 
stone quarries  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  a  neat 
recent  Gothic  building.  The  Congregational  chapel  in  the  High- 
street  is  a  Rood  early  Second  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1867 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Manchester.  There  are 
besides  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  ;  schools,  and  a  Literary  Institute. 

CongUUm^  a  market  town,  municipal  borough,  and  a  station  on 
the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  166  miles  from  London,  and  on 
the  Stoke  and  Congleton  line  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  543.]  In  1861 
the  town  within  the  municipal  limits  contained  2620  inhabited 
houses,  and  12,344  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1841  since  1851. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  1 8  councillors,  one 
of  whom  IS  mayor.  Congleton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  32 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,889  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  34,328  in  Idisi.  Congleton  is  a  rather  picturesque  and 
well-built  town.  The  streets  are  generally  wide,  well  paved, 
and  have  good  houses  and  shops,  but  some  of  the  side  streets  are 
poor  and  narrow.  The  town  contains  four  churches  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  amd 
New  Connexion  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  St.  Stephen's,  Moor-lane,  is  an  early  Second  Pointed 
building,  with  a  aeep  apsidal  chancel,  erected  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke.  The  chancel  windows  are  filled  wi^ 
painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Edmundson,  of  Manchester.  The  Gram- 
mar-school was  remodelled  in  1865.  There  are  National  and 
British  schools.  The  chief  architectural  novelty  in  Congleton  is 
the  Town  Hall,  erected  in  1864  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  about  70  feet  and 
comprises  a  market-place  on  the  ground-floor,  court  and  magi- 
straw-room  on  the  first-floor,  reading-rooms  and  great  hall 
behind.  The  principal  £ront,  of  local  stone,  is  Venetian  Gothic 
in  character.  The  oasement  is  a  massive  open  arcade,  the 
enrichments  being  concentrated  on  the  fii^t  or  principal  floor. 
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the  window  arches  of  which  are  borne  on  clustered  coltunns,  and 
which  is  further  embellished  with  canopied  statues.  A  square 
central  tower,  with  pyramidal  spire,  rises  to  a  height  of  110  feet 
The  great  hall,  a  handsome  room,  arranged  for  concerts  and 
balls,  as  well  as  for  public  meetings,  will  seat  an  audience  of 
1000  persons.  Behind  the  Town  Hall  are  the  lock-up  rooms, 
police-station,  and  butchers'  shambles.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  but  is  not  well  attended.  A  new  cemetery  has  been 
laid  out  on  an  elevated  site  south  of  St.  Peter's  church.  Silk- 
spinning  and  weaving,  ribbon-weaving,  and  other  branches  of 
tne  silk  trade,  form  the  staple  manmacture.  Iron  and  brass 
foundries,  agricultural  implement  and  machine  works,  nail- 
making,  brick  and  'tile  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope 
walks  afford  occu})ation  to  a  great  number  of  persons  ;  and  m 
the  vicinity  are  extensive  com  mills,  stone  quarries,  and  coal 
mines.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Crewe,  a  market  and  railway  town  [^E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  628]. 
Crewe  is  a  central  station  and  engineermg  dep6t  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  A  few  years  ago  the 
site  was  a  farm.  In  1851  Crewe  contamed  4491  inhabitants,  all 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  railway  works.  In  1861  it  con- 
tained 1473  innabited  houses,  and  8169  inhabitants,  of  whom 
4406  were  males,  and  3763  females ;  the  estimated  popidation  is 
now  over  12,000.  The  government  of  the  town  is  in  a  Council 
of  Management ;  for  sanitary  purposes  Crewe  is  under  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  Monk's  Coppenhall  (the  hundred  in  which 
the  town  of  Crewe  is  situated),  the  boundary  of  the  town  and 
township  being  co-extensive.  The  town  is  tolerably  well-built, 
paved,  and  lignted  with  gas.  The  houses  built  by  the  Railway 
Company  for  the  workmen  are  models  of  their  class.  In  1864 
the  Railway  Company  opened  an  ample  supply  of  excellent 
water  to  the  town  from  a  deep  well  at  Whitmore  station,  11 
miles  distant.  The  railway  works  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
Crewe  is  based  comprise  forges,  rolling-mills,  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives  and  the  making  and  fittmg  of  carriages. 
The  buildings  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of  them  are  in  them- 
selves good  examples  of  engineering  skiU.  The  erecting  shop, 
for  example,  is  270  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  and  divided  into 
two  great  bays  by  rows  of  fluted  iron  columns,  which  support  the 
traveling  cranes  used  in  removing  locomotives.  About  3000 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  company's  establishment  here, 
many  lodging  in  tne  neighbouring  vilL^es.  The  Railway 
Company  has  provided  well-appointed  scnool-rooms  for  800 
chil(&en.  They  have  also  established  excellent  baths  for  their 
workmen,  but  which  are  open  also  to  the  townspeople  generally. 
A  very  large  and  handsome  new  station  was  openea  at  Crewe  m 
1867.  The  building  is  270  feet  long,  the  covered  platforms  are 
nearly  1000  feet  long.  There  are  in  the  town  two  churches,  two 
Baptist,  and  Congregational,  Wesley  an.  Primitive  and  United 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
St.  Michael's  is  an  elegant  little  chxirch  erected  in  1868  at  Crewe 
Qreen,  some  distance  I^.  of  the  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Q.  Q.  Scott,  and  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Crewe.  It  is  of  red  and 
white  brick  with  mullions  of  HoUin^n  stone  and  shafts  of 
Derbyshire  marlole,  and  has  a  ^ood  deed  of  carving  and  decora- 
tive work.  A  neat  Qothic  Unitarian  chapel  was  built  in  Beech- 
street  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  j.  W.  Shufflebotham  of 
Crewe.  By  the  same  architect  a  Congregational  chapel  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  with  an  Ionic  portico  was  erected  in  1866.  In 
1864  a  cruciform  Qothic  church  was  built  for  the  Presbyterians 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Carson,  of  Manchester  ;  the  nave 
is  used  for  service ;  the  transepts  for  school-rooms.  A  plainer 
Qothic  chapel  of  coloured  bricks  and  stone  was  built  in  St. 
Thomas'-street  in  1868  for  the  Welsh  Presbyterians.  A  com 
market  was  established  in  1856,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
commodious  Com  Exchange  was  opened  in  Earle-street  Cattle 
and  cheese  fairs  are  held. 

Dvkinjleld  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  821],  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tame  and  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way, is  properly  a  suburb  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  lies  on 
the  opposite  or  Lancashire  side  of  the  river.  In  1861  it  con- 
taineci  3086  inhabited  houses,  and  15024  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  2892  since  1851.  Dukinfield  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  16  members.  The  manufactures  generally  are  similar 
to  those  of  Ashton ;  there  are  also  extensive  iron  foundries, 
machine  works,  brick  and  tile  works  and  collieries.  There  are 
no  new  buildings  of  consequence.  Dukinfield  has  three  churches, 
and  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Con- 
nexion Meuodist,  Moravian,  Unitarian  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels ;  National  and  British  schools,  a  Mechanic's  Institute, 
and  a  temperance  halL 


Froddiam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weaver,  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Chester,  and  on  the  Manchester,  Warrington  and  Chester  Rail- 
way. The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  389,  of 
inhabitants  1869,  a  decrease  of  240  since  1851,  attributed  to  the 
discontinuance  of  railway  works  and  quarries.  The  place  has 
not  much  trade.  The  market  is  given  up  ;  the  Town  Hall  is 
chiefly  used  for  concerts  and  lectures.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  Wesleyan  and  United  Metho^list,  and  Congregational 
chapels. 

Hyde,  7  miles  from  Manchester,  on  the  Midland  and  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railways.  In  1861  the  town- 
ship contained  2615  inhabited  houses,  and  13,722  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  3671  since  1851.  The  extensive  cotton-mills  and 
print-works,  iron-foimdries  and  machine-works,  and  collieries  are 
the  chief  sources  of  employment  The  town  is  the  growth  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  well  built  and  drained,  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  In  sanitaiymatters 
it  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15  members.  There  are 
two  churches,  two  Congregational  chapels,  a  Unitarian  chapel, 
and  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist 
chapels.  St.  Thomas's  church,  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  is  a  neat  Qothic  building  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  complete  at  a  future  day  by  the  addition  of  transepts 
and  the  extension  of  the  nave  westward.  Other  buildings  of  a 
public  character  are  a  Coui't-house,  a  Literary  Institute,  and  a 
temperance  hall.    The  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Knutsford  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4261  on  the  London  and  Liver- 
pool road,  and  a  station  on  the  Cheshire  Midland  Railway,  6 
miles  from  Northwich.  In  1861  the  town  contained  660  inha- 
bited houses  and  3575  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  448  since  1851. 
The  town  stands  on  high  ground,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  two  narrow  streets  which  contain  some  good  houses  and 
shops,  and  some  quaint  old  half-timber  gable-nt)nted  buildings. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  at  Booth's 
MilL  The  trade  is  cidefly  that  derived  from  the  gentiy  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Knutsford  has  two  churches,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist,  Congregational,  Unitarian  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  parish  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has 
been  partially  restored,  and  several  memorial  windows  of  painted 
glass,  and  a  new  font  of  Caen  stone  added.  The  district  church, 
St.  Cross,  was  altered,  remodelled,  and  reseated  in  1863.  A  new 
church,  French  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Qilbert,  of  Nottingham,  was  consecrated  in  1866.  It  is  a  pretty^ 
cruciform  building,  with  tower  and  spire ;  built  of  red  brick 
with  blue  bands  and  dressings  of  Alderley  stone,  and  having  the 
east  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  A  new  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel,  of  First  Pointed  design,  Mr.  T.  R.  Clements,  archi- 
tect, was  erected  in  1866.  Besides  the  Free  Qrammar-school, 
there  are  National  and  British  schools  ;  a  Literary  Institute  and 
Working  Men's  Library,  and  a  horticultural  society.  There  are 
in  the  town  a  bank  and  hotels.  Knutsford  races  are  held  in 
July:  A  spacious  and  rather  elegant  srand  stand  was  erected  in 
1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  T.  BeUhouse. 

MalpaSf  a  small  market  town  on  the  borders  of  Flintshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  6  miles  N.W.  of  Whitchurch  station  of  the 
Crewe,  Whitchurch,  and  Shrewsbury  section  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway.  The  town  contained  223  inhabited 
houses  in  1861,  and  1037  inhabitants ;  the  entire  parish  contained 
5598  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  112  since  1851.  The  town  stands 
on  high  ^^und  which  overlooks  a  wide  tract  of  country  backed 
by  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
from  works  erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  and  Mr. 
T.  T.  Drake,  the  chief  landowners.  Malpas  has  now  very  little 
trade.  The  market  on  Wednesday  is  discontinued.  Bishop 
Heber  was  bom  at  the  Higher  rectory  in  1783. 

Middlewich  [E.  C.  vol.  lii.  coL  808],  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Dane  and  Croke,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Middlewich 
branch  with  the  Qrand  Trunk  Canal,  2  miles  from  the  Winsford 
station  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway.  Middlewich 
is  an  old-fashioned  looking  town,  with  narrow  and  iU-paved 
streets,  and  many  of  the  houses  covered  with  thatch.  Some 
improvements  have^  however,  been  made  of  late.  The  Town  Hall 
is  a  neat  modem  building ;  the  lower  part  is  used  for  the  butter 
and  egg  market,  the  upper  part  for  a  public  hall,  court-house,  &c. 
The  parish  churchy  St.  Michael's,  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1858  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  and  a  memorial 
window,  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Shrewsbury,  inserted.  A  new  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  1865  on  Uie  site  of  an  older  one. 
There  are  besides,  Con^^regational  and  We^eyan  Methodist 
chapels.  National  and  British  schools,  an  endowed  Qrammar-school, 
Literary  Institute,  reading-room,  &c    A  new  cemetery  has  been 
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formed  outside  the  town.  The  salt-works  are  now  on  a  limited 
scale.    A  silk-mill  employs  many  hands. 

Nantwich  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  901],  a  station  on  the  Crewe  and 
Shrewsbury  section  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway, 
and  the  junction  station  of  the  Market  Drayton  and  Crewe 
section  of  the  Qreat  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 1310  inhabited  houses  and  6225  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  801  since  1851.  For  sanitary  puiposes  Nantwich  is  under  a 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  iJantwich  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  78  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  111,126 
acres,  and  a  population  of  40,955  in  1861.  The  Nantwich  work- 
house, with  accommodation  for  360  inmates,  is  on  Beam  Heath. 
The  salt-works,  to  which  Nantwich  owed  its  prosperity,  and 
^v-hich  were  worked  for  so  many  centuries,  are  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  principal  trade  now  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  London  and  Manchester  markets.  Some 
leather  is  made.  A  cotton-mill  employs  about  100  hands.  The 
general  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  attended.  The 
Dutter  market  is  held  in  the  market-hall,  a  small  covered  build- 
ing ;  the  butchers'  shambles  are  pitched  before  the  shops  in  the 
High-street.  The  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  Domestic  Gothic 
bunding  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1858,  has  on  the  ground 
floor  a  com  exchange  46  feet  by  30,  with  library  and  committee 
rooms,  and  on  the  first  floor  a  large  hall,  63  feet  by  46,  for 
meetings,  concerts,  &c.  The  parish  church,  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Nicholas,  a  noble  buildine  of  First  Pointed  to  late  Second 
Pointed  date,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1664,  and  some  painted 
class  windows  inserted.  The  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and 
Quakers,  have  places  of  worship.  The  new  Qiammar  School  is 
a  handsome  bnck  building.  In  Churchyard-side  a  new  Gothic 
building  has  been  erected  for  a  mechanics'  institute  and  news 
room. 

New  Brighton  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  in  the  Liscard  town- 
ship of  Wallasey  parish,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Wirrall,  opposite  the  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  Liverpool  Bay,  2^  miles  W.  of  Birkenhead.  In  1861 
it  contained  367  inhabited  nouses  and  2404  inhabitants,  but  has 
since  greatlv  increased.  During  the  last  few  years  New  Brighton 
has  grown  mto  a  considerable  watering-place,  with  many  excel- 
lent residences  and  marine  lodjB[ing-houses.  The  church  is  a 
neat  First  Pointed  building,  with  tower  and  spire,  erected  in 
1856.  There  are  also  dissenting  chapels,  several  schools,  a  con- 
valescent hospital,  libraiy,  and  readmg  and  news  rooms.  New 
Brighton  is  a  life-boat  station. 

Nortkwich  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1045],  a  market-town  on  the 
Weaver,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dane,  and  a  station  on'  the 
Cheshire  Midland  Railway,  6  miles  W.  of  Knutsford.  In  1861 
the  township  contained  229  inhabited  houses  and  1190  inha- 
bitants, a  oecrease  of  187  since  1851.  Northwich  Poor^Law 
Union  contains  60  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
65,445  acres  and  a  population  of  33,338  in  1861.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  townmip  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members.  Northwich  is  the  centre  of  the  Cheshire  salt-works. 
The  salt  is  obtained  both  from  brine  springs  and  rock-salt  mines. 
Of  the  latter,  the  principal  is  the  Marston  Rock  Mine,  which  is 
120  yards  deep,  and  has  an  area  of  30  acres.  The  roof  of  the 
mine  is  supported  by  huge  colunms  of  rock-salt  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter, 16  feet  in.  height,  and  50  feet  apart  The  white  salt  is 
made  from  brine  pumped  out  of  the  earth  by  powerful  engines 
into  reservoirs.  An  immense  export  trade  is  carried  on,  about 
380,000  tons  of  salt  being  forwiurded  annually  in  boats  by  the 
Weaver  navigation  to  Liverpool  and  Runcorn  for  shipment,  the 
white  salt  chiefly  to  India  and  America,  the  rock  salt  to  Belgium 
and  Prussia.  The  excavations  for  salt  have  siven  a  curious 
aspect  to  the  town.  There  has  been  a  gradual  but  continous 
suDsidence  of  the  soil,  and  manv  of  the  nouses  are  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  others  are  propped  up  or  held  together  by  screws 
and  boltsy  wnilst  considerable  depressions  of  the  surface  are 
visible.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  building  the 
peculiar  flat  boats  used  for  the  -transport  of  the  salt,  and 
about  400  men  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the  salt  to 
Liverpool  and  Runcorn  from  Northwich  and  Winsford.  A 
market  is  held  on  Friday  in  the  market-house  for  com  and  pro- 
visions. The  town-hall  is  in  Crown-street.  Besides  the  parish 
church  and  two  others  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  there  are 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodist,  Congregational, 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The  Congregational  chapel  is  a 
neat  building  of  recent  erection.  St.  Wil&ed's  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  aFirst  Pointed  building  of  a  continental  type,  erected 
in  1866  near  the  milway  station,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
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Kirby,  of  Liverpool.  The  town  has  a  Free  Qrammar-school, 
National,  and  Weaver  Navigation  schools ;  a  public  institute 
and  reading-rooms,  and  a  dispensary.  A  newspaper  is  published 
weekly. 

Runcorn  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  359],  a  port  and  market-town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  near  its  junction  with  the  Weaver, 
and  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Bridgewater,  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  can^s.  At  present  the 
Runcorn  branch  of  the  North-Westem  Railwav  stops  at  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  the  town,  out  it  is  to  be 
carried  across  the  river  by  a  wrought  iron  girder-bri(^e  1500 
feet  long  and  95  feet  above  high-water  level.  In  1861  Runcorn 
contained  2092  inhabited  houses  and  10,434  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  2395  since  1851.  Runcorn  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  18  members.  Runcorn  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
37  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,776  acres,  and  a 
population  of  26,792  in  1861.  Runcorn  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent bonding  port  in  1847.  It  has  now  a  laige  carrying  trade 
and  considerable  manufactures.  There  are  extensive  soap-works, 
iron  foundries,  anchor  works,  and  rope-yards,  ship-building  yards, 
and  a  manufactory  of  school  slates.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc 
extensive  quarries.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Runcorn  18  sailing-vessels 
of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  709  tons,  and 
47  sailing-vessels  of  above  50  tons,  of  the  a^rega,te  burden  of  3164 
tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were— coastwise,  inwards,  1090 
British  sailing-vessels  of  65,051  tons,  5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
662  tons,  and  3  British  steam-vessels  of  S^  tons ;  outwards, 
2678  British  sailing-vessels  of  172,049  tons,  5  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  684  tons,  and  2  British  steam- vessels  of  470  tons. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  15  British  sailing-vessels  of 
605  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  137  tons ;  outwards,  10 
British  sailing-vessels  of  1154  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports 
— ^inwards,  276  British  sailing-vessels  of  32,162  tons,  26  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  3483  tons,  and  4  British  steam-vessels  of  795 
tons ;  outwards,  140  British  suling-vessels  of  18,342  tons,  71 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  9228  tons,  and  1  British  steam-vessel  of 
220  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected  at  Runcorn 
in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1866,  was  5749Z.  The  amount  of 
dut^  received  on  British  spirits  was  387^  The  exports  are  salt, 
gram,  iron,  coal,  coke,  and  stone.  Runcorn  has  also  a  laige 
inland  traffic  by  canal,  the  boats  bein^  drawn  by  steam-tugs. 
There  are  commodious  docks  and  extensive  bonding  warehouses. 
In  1860  was  opened  the  new  Bridgewater  Dock,  which  not  only 
admits  vessels  ul  a  larger  size  than  the  previous  docks,  but,  by 
means  of  improved  hydraulic  machinery,  enables  vessels  to  be 
loaded  or  discharged  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  Bridge- 
water  Dock  is  600  feet  long  and  136  feet  wide,  and  has  entrance- 
gates  50  feet  wide.  A  large  tidal  basin  and  canal  dock,  commu- 
nicating directly  vnth  the  Weaver  Navigation,  and  opening  a 
direct  communication  with  the  salt  district,  was  also  completed 
in  1860.  Runcorn  has  two  modem  churches,  a  mariners'  cnurch 
in  Irwell-lane,  and  a  floating  church  at  Top  Locks,  4  Wesleyan 
and  2  other  Methodist  chapels,  and  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Welsh  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship.  A 
new  Roman  CathoHc  church,  St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  was 
erected  at  Widnes  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  K  W.  Pugin. 
It  is  Second  Pointed  in  character,  and  is  built  of  brick  with  blue 
bands  and  Appleton  stone  dressings.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  Italian  Kenaissance  in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  at 
Wirtnes  Dock  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Harris,  has 
1500  sittings.  A  Qothic  Congregational  chapel  is  also  of  recent 
erection.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall  and 
Bridewell  in  the  High-street,  the  Market  Hall  in  Bridge-street, 
erected  in  1856,  and  the  Custom  House  by  the  docks.  In  1867 
a  new  Public  Hall  was  erected  in  Church-street,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Culshaw.  It  is  a  Cothic  building  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
and  will  accommodate  an  audience  of  800  persons.  Runcorn 
has  a  theatre  capable  of  seating  1200  persons,  a  literary  institute, 
baths,  &c.  Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  A  steamer 
runs  daily  to  Liverpool,  and  a  pacxet-boat  to  Manchester. 

Sandbach  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  4181  a  market-town  and  a  station 
on  the  Crewe  and  Stockport  branch*  of  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  Railway,  4^  miles  from  Crewe.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 713  inhabitea  houses  and  3252  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
400  since  1851.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
15  members.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  there  are  several  new  and  broad  streets.  The  town 
is  clean  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  staple  of  the  town 
is  silk  ;  the  mills  emplov  about  600  hands.     There  are  also  boot 
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.ind  shoe  manufactories,  steam  and  water  coin-mills,  and  exten- 
sive white  or  brine  salt-works.  The  church,  a  remarkably  fine 
building,  has  been  partially  restored,  the  tower  rebuilt,  and 
-several  of  the  windows  fillea  with  painted  glass.  A  handsome 
( Tothic  church  has  been  recently  erected.  The  Congregationalists 
and  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists  have  chapels,  and 
there  are  laiye  National  schools.  The  Grammar-school  is  a  fine 
Elizabethan  building.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town-hall.  The  Public  Rooms,  erected  in 
1859,  an  ornamental  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  contains 
the  com  exchange,  literary  institute,  lecture  hall,  liorary,  and 
reading-rooms.    There  are  good  public  l)aths. 

Tarporleify  2  miles  from  the  Beeston  station  of  the  Birkenhead, 
Chester,  and  Crewe  Railway,  stretches  for  half  a  mile  along  the 
Holyhead-road.  In  1861  tne  township  contained  255  inliabited 
houses  and  1212  inhabitants;  the  entire  parish  contained  529 
inhabited  houses  and  2577  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  55  since 
1851.  Tarporley  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  many  ^ukin£  old 
gable-fronted  houses,  and  has  altered  but  little  withm  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  head-quarters,  and 
as  giving  the  title  to,  the  Tarporley  Hunt.  The  old  Market 
HaB,  adjoining  the  Swan  hotel,  and  now  let  with  it,  forms  the 
meeting-room  of  the  hunt,  and  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the 
members.  The  Tarporlev  Hunt  races  are  held  on  the  borders 
of  Delamere  Forest,  3  miles  from  the  town.  Tarporley  church 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1865.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  and  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute,  with  a  good  lecture-room  for  an  audience  of  400. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Acton,  about  one  mile  W.  by  N".  from  Nantwich ;  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  the  township,  57  in  1861 ;  number  of  inha- 
bitants, 297  ;  population  of  the  entire  parish,  3125,  a  decrease 
of  40  since  1851.  Alderley,  a  village  and  station  on  the  Stock- 
port and  Crewe  Railway,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Stockport.  The 
parish  contained  257  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  1418  inha- 
uitants.  The  situation  w  very  beautiful.  The  elevation  called 
Alderley  Edge  commands  extensive  views,  and  is  much  vwited 
by  holiday  folk  from  Manchester.  Alderley  has  numerous 
tine  mansions  and  villas,  the  residences  of  Manchester  manu- 
facturers. Alderley  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Aider- 
ley,  who  derives  his  distinctive  title  from  the  place.  Sandstone 
is'  largely  quarried.  Besides  the  parish  cnurch,  there  are 
a  Congregational  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  the  latter 
a  neat  Gothic  building,  erected  in  1863.  Alafordj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dee,  5  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Chester; 
number  of  inhabited  houses  88  in  1861,  number  of  inhabitants 
438 ;  in  the  entire  parish  731.  Aldford  was  once  a  market- 
town  ;  it  is  now  a  very  pretty  country  village.  The  bridge 
marks  the  site  of  the  old  ford  to  which  the  place  owes  its  name. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  castle.  A  new  church,  St.  John's, 
was  built  in  1866  at  the  cost  of  the  Manjuis  of  Westminster  on 
the  site  of  the  old  parish  church.  It  is  a  small  but  elegant 
Fii-st  Pointed  edifice,  and  has  a  mortuary  Westminster  Chapel 
on  the  north.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Douglas  of  Chester. 
Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
is  close  by  the  village,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dee. 
The  grounds  are  of  great  extent  and  very  fine.  AthUm-upon- 
Mersei/y  one  mile  from  the  Sale  station  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  5 J  miles  S.W.  from  Manchester.  The 
townsliip  contained  298  inhabited  houses,  and  1476  inhabitants 
in  1861 ;  tiie  entire  paiish  contained  895  inhabited  houses,  and 
4507  inhabitimts.  Ashton-upon-Mersey  contains  many  good 
villa  residences.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  Congre- 
gational, Unita^an,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  AudUm, 
A  station  on  the  Crewe  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
contained  in  the  to>vnship  344  inhabited  houses,  and  1510 
inhabitants  in  1861 ;  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was 
2287,  a  decrease  of  583  since  1851.  BMington,  a  station  on  the 
Birkenhead  Railway,  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  that  town ;  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  15,105  in  1861,  an  increase  of  5089  since  1861. 
The  village  of  Higher  Bebbington  contained  336  inhabited 
houses,  and  2086  inhabitants;  that  of  Lower  Bebbington  465 
inhabited  houses  and  2485,  inhabitants.  The  great  increase  in 
the  poptdation  of  Bebbington  is  mainly  due  to  the  proximity  of 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead^  but  beyond  the  additional  houses 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  place.  Christ 
Church,  Highor  Bebbington,  consecrated  in  1860,  is  a  cood  First 
Pointed  building,  dcsipicd  by  Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  Birkemiead,  and 
has  tlie  large  eaHt  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  St  MarVs. 
erected  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  is  Second 
Pointed  in  stylf*.    There  are  seveml  dissenting  chapels.    Beestmt, 


a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Crewe  Railway,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  those  towns.  In  1861  the  townsMp  contained  70 
inhabited  houses  and  355  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  42  emce 
1851.  The  village  remains  imaltered.  The  only  object  of 
interest  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Beeston  Castla  Almost  the 
only  new  building  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected  in 
1866.  Botodorij  adjoining  Altringham  on  the  south.  In  1861 
the  township  contained  :301  inhabited  houses  and  1827  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  663  since  1851.  Bowdoti  is  a  very  beautiful 
locality,  and  has  become  a  favourite  residence  with  the  Man- 
cheater  manufacturers.  A  great  many  first  and  second  class 
villas  have  been  built  here  lately.  A  new  church  was,  in 
1860,  built  on  the  site  of  the  noble  but  dilapidated  old  church. 
The  new  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure.  Third  Pointed  in 
style,  being  a  copy  with  modifications  of  its  predecessor,  the 
tower  of  which  is  preserved.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Breakspear,  the  cost  about  12,000f.  In  it  have  been  placed 
several  memorial  windows  painted  by  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh, 
Edraundson  of  Manchester,  and  Clutterbuck.  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  erected  in  1867,  is  in  Bowdon  parish,  but  belongs 
quite  as  much  to  Altringham.  There  are  nve  other  churches 
in  the- parish,  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  The  park,  in 
which  is  Dunham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  ifl  on  the  west  of  the  village.  Brom- 
borough,  a  stotion  on  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway. 
The  township  contained  198  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and 
1094  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  556  since  1851,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  new  manufactories,  especially  the  extensiye 
establishment  belonging  to  Price's  Candle  Company.  An  degant 
chtirch  of  local  red  stone,  with  white  stone  dressings  and  late 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  here  in  1865,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  0.  Q.  Scott,  in  place  of  the  old  narish  cnurch,  which  had 
become  dilapidated,  (heat  ^iM^trort^,  between  Bud  worth-mere 
and  Peck-mere,  2  miles  N.  from  Northwich.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  118  inhabited  houses,  and  613  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  30  since  1851 ;  the  entire  parish,  which  comprises 
35  townships,  contained  3834  inhabited  houses,  and  18,862 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  662  since  1851.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  in  the  salt-works.  Bitglawton.  about  one 
mile  W.  of  Congleton,  a  township  in  Astbuiy  parish,  contained 
411  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  2014  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  38  since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
silk  mills.  Bunbury,  1|  miles  from  Beeston  Railway  station, 
had  in  the  township  208  inhabited  houses  and  990  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  51  smce  1851.  The  fine  old  parish  church  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1865.  There  is  a  flourishing  grammar- 
school.  CheadU  BuUeely,  1317  inhabited  houses,  and  6115 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  726  since  1851.  CheadU  Moseley^ 
490  inhabited  houses,  and  2329  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  10 
since  1851.  The  chief  occupations  are  still  silk  weaving  and 
calico  printing.  At  CheadU  Hulme  a  new  district  church.  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  was  erected  in 
1863.  In  1865  a  new  Gothic  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Fuller,  of  Manchester.  Comp- 
stall  Bridge,  in  Stockport  parish,  a  modem  village,  well-btdlt, 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  occupied  in  cotton  tnilU  or  coal  mines.  The 
Athenseum  is  a  handsome  new  building  close  by  the  church. 
Damhall,  26  inhabited  houses,  and  176  inhabitants  in  1661,  a 
decrease  of  10  since  1861.  IXsUy,  at  DisUy  Stanley,  on  the 
Derbyshire  border,  a  station  on  the  Stockport  and  Disley  Rail- 
way ;  a  village  and  township  in  Stockport  parish.  The  township 
contained  455  inhabited  houses,  and  2265  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  40  since  1851.  Cotton  spinning  and  printing  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Eastham,  on  the  Mersey,  one  mile  firom  the  Hooton 
station  of  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  93  inhabited  houses,  and  529  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  103  since  1851.  Eastham  is  very  commonly  called 
the  Richmond  of  the  Mersey.  It  is  in  great  favour  with  Birken- 
head and  Liverpool  pic-nic  and  pleasure  parties,  and  exenrsion 
trains  and  steam-boats  are  frequently  run  to  it  in  the  summer 
months.  Mtuiy  villa  residences  have  been  built  here.  The 
church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  building 
itself  is  of  the  17th  centuir.  EUesmere  Port,  in  Eastham  parish, 
at  the  Mersey  end  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey  canal,  is  a  busy  and 
nrosperous  place :  the  population  is  not  returned  separately.  It 
has  a  great  iron  trade ;  there  are  soap  works  and  a  brewery.  A 
new  Gothic  church  has  been  btult  Gee  Cro$$,  4  miles  K.E.  from 
Stockport  is  a  bu^  village  in  Stockport  pariah,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  given  separately.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
dependent  on  the  cotton  manufactories,  but  hat  wAking   jg 
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carried  on  to  eome  extent.  Oodley,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
county,  thiee  miles  S.E.  from  ABoton-under-Line.  The  town- 
ship had  236  inhabited  houBes,  and  1185  inhabitants  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  168  since  1851,  owing  to  the  closing  of  some  cotton 
mills.  HaUan,  three  miles  from  the  Preston  Brook  station  of 
the  Crewe  and  Warrington  Railway.  The  township  contained 
317  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1505  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  65  since  1851.  The  village  is  finely  seated  and  very  healthy, 
and  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  residence.  There  are  con- 
siderable stone  <]^uarries.  Hazd  Grove,  a  hamlet  of  Stockport 
parish,  and  a  station  on  the  Stockport  and  Buxton  section  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  2|  miles  from  Stockport. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufactories. 
Holmei  Chapel,  or  Church  Hulme,  is  a  township  in  Sandbach 
parish,  and  a  station  on  the  Stockport  and  Crewe  Railway,  8| 
miles  N.E.  from  Crewe.  In  1861  the  township  contained  125 
inhabited  houses,  and  573  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  18  since 
1851.  Hollinffworth,  a  village  and  township  in  Mottram  parish, 
14  miles  from  the  Mottram  station  of  the  Manchester  and 
Sneifield  Railway.  In  1861  the  township  contained  451  in- 
habited houses,  and  2155  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  192  since 
1851,  attributed  to  the  completion  of  railway  works.  Tliere  are 
cotton  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  and  machine  works.  A  new 
church  was  erected  in  1864,  of  mill-stone  grit,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  designed  by  Messrs,  Clegg  and  Knowles.  There  are  Con- 
gregational and  Wesleyan,  United  and  New  Connexion  Methodist 
chapels.  Hootori,  a  village  and  chanelry  in  Eastham  parish,  and 
a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Chester,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Hooton  and  Parkgate 
and  Hooton  and  Helsby  lines.  In  1861  the  township  contained 
27  inhabited  houses,  and  141  inhabitants.  The  chapelry  con- 
tained 1050  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  neighbourhood  w  very 
beauUful.  Hooton  Hall,  the  seat  of  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  stands 
on  an  eminence  commanding  fine  views  over  the  Mersey,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  well-timbered  park.  The  church,  St.  Paul's, 
stands  within  Hooton  Park,  and  was  erected  in  1862  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Naylor,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling.  It  is  a 
rather  fanciful  Romanesque  edifice,  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal 
chancel  and  a  central  octagonal  lantern  and  brooch  spire. 
It  1b  constructed  of  gray  Stourton  stone,  and  dark  red 
Hooton  stone  from  Mr.  Naylor's  quarries.  The  interior  is 
rather  rich  in  coloured  marbles,  serpentines,  and  carving.  Ho^- 
lake,  or  Hooae,  a  village,  township,  and  ecclesiastical  district  m 
West  Kirby  parish,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Birkenhead 
and  Hoylake  Railway,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Wirrall  peninsula,  7f  miles  W.  of  Birkenhead.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  136  inhabited  houses,  and  664  inhabitants  ; 
the  ecclesiastical  district  contained  1017  inhabitants.  Hoylake 
from  a  little  fishing  village  has  grown  into  a  well-frequented 
Bemi-fashionable  watering  place,  with  a  new  church,  chapels, 
hotels,  and  a  race-course.  Off  the  village  is  a  convenient  and 
safe  anchorage  formed  by  the  Hoylake  Sand,  and  two  fixed 
dioptric  lights  have  been  placed  here.  West  Kirby  township 
contained  84  inhabited  houses  and  413  inhabitants,  a  de(x%ase  of 
22  since  1851.  The  village  is  visited  in  summer  for  se^-bathing. 
Leftwick,  a  township  in  IDavenham  parish,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Dane  and  Weaver,  2  miles  S.  of  Northwich.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  559  inhabited  houses,  and  2627  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  89.  White  or  brine  salt  is  extensively  made,  and 
there  axe  yards  for  building  the  salt-flats.  In  the  village  are 
Bavenham  parish  church,  dissenting  chapels.  National  scnools, 
and  Northwich  Union  Workhouse.  Liicard,  a  township  and 
ecclesiastical  district  in  Wallasey  parish,  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Wirrall  peninsula,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Birken- 
head. In  1861  the  township  contained  929  inhabited  houses, 
and  5625  ii^bitants,  an  increase  of  1525  since  1851.  Ifiecard 
has  become  a  well-built  and  genteel  dependency  of  Birkenhead, 
withregularlv  laid-out  streets  and  terraces  and  an  outer  fringe  of 
villas.  In  the  viUage  are  a  church  and  places  of  worship  for 
CongregationaUsts,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Friends, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  most  of  them  recent,  and  some  showy 
buildings.  There  are  also  a  literary  institute,  subscription 
reading-room,  working  mens'  club,  dispenoarv,  and  three  or  four 
hotels.  Lymm,  a  village  and  station  on  .the  Manchester  and 
Warrington  Railway,  8  miles  W.S.W.  fh)m  Altringham.  In 
1861  the  pariah  contained  735  inhabited  houses,  and  3765 
inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is 
retained,  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  T. 
Dobson,  and  in  1865  the  east  window  was  filled  with  painted 
glass  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  rector.  A  new.  Congr^tional 
ehapel  waa  built  in  1863.    There  are  also  chapels  for  Wesleyan 


and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  ;  an  endowed  Gramuiar- 
school  and  National  schools.  Tne  making  of  fustian  and  tan- 
ning employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  good  residences,  Marple,  a  village  and  ecclesiastical 
district  in  Stockport  parish,  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Hayfield  Railway,  11|  miles  from  Manchester.  The  township 
contained  684  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  3338  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  220  since  1851.  No  marked  change  has  occurred  in 
the  village.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  chief  source  of 
employment.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in 
1865.  Moreton,  or  Moreton-cum-Lingham]  a  township  and  eccle- 
siastical district  in  Bidstoii  j^arish,  and  a  station  on  the  Hoylake 
RaQway,  44  miles  W.  of  Birkenhead.  The  town  contained  59 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  361  inhabitants.  The  church, 
erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Cunningham  and 
Audley,  is  an  elegant  and  well-finished  little  building,  of  local 
white  stone,  with  Caen  stone  dressings.  It  has  a  tower  and 
spire  100  feet  high,  with  a  musical  peal  of  bells.  Mottra/m-in' 
LangdendaUy  a  small  town  and  parish  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Sheflield  Railway.  lii  1861  the  township  contained  667  in- 
habited houses,  and  3406  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  207  since 
1851.  Cotton-mills,  print-works,  ii-on-foundries,  and  collieries 
are  the  chief  sources  of  employment.  The  church  contains 
some  interesting  monuments,  and  there  are  chai>els  belonging  to 
the  Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians ;  an  endowed  Grammar-school,  and  National  schools. 
Great  Neeton,  a  small  market-town  on  tne  right  bank  of  the 
sestuary  of  the  Bee^  and  a  station  on  the  Park^te  and  Hooton 
Railway.  The  township  contained  366  inhabited  houses,  and 
1764  inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  240  since  1851.  The 
village  is  prettily  situated,  and  is  in  some  favour  as  a  summer 
bathmg-place.  Besides  the  church  there  is  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  Northen,  or  Noriheiv- 
den,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  and  a  station  on  the 
Cheshire  Midland  Railway,  4  miles  from  Stockport.  In  1861 
the  township  contained  165  inhabited  houses,  and  709  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  30  since  1851.  Over,  a  small  market  town  on 
the  Weaver,  one  mile  from  Winsford  Railway  station ;  668  in- 
habited houses,  and  3138  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  212  since  1851. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  jurors.  The  market,  restored 
in  1840,  has  again  fallen  into  disuse,  the  business  being  transferred 
to  the  Winsford  Saturday  market.  The  Market  flaU,  a  large 
plain  brick  building,  is  now  used  for  the  National  school.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Chad  is  in  a  valley  a  mile  south  of  the 
to'wn.  St.  John's  church  w^as  erected  in  1863  by  Lord  Delamere 
as  a  memorial  of  his  wife.  It  is  a  very  elegant  Second  Pointed 
building  of  Rimcom  stone,  with  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  serves  as  a  baptistry ;  the  richly 
carved  chancel  arch  is  borne  on  shafts  of  polished  gray  granite  ; 
on  the  north  ia  a  mortuary  chapel ;  the  cnancel  and  west  win- 
dows are  filled  with  paint<Ml  ^lass,  and  the  interior  is  throughout 
richly  embellished.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Pouglas.  By  the 
same  architect  a  Coi^regational  chapel  was  erected  in  1866, 
Lombardic  in  style,  of  white  brick  and  Runcorn  stone.  There 
are  also  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and,  besides 
the  National  school,  a  Weaver  Navigation  school  for  160  children. 
Parkgate,  on  the  aBstuaryof  the  Dee,  a  station  on  the  Parkgate 
and  Hooton  Railway.  The  population  is  returned  in  the  town- 
ship of  Great  Neston.  The  village  now  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  lodging-houses  of  the  usual  watering-place  type,  and  the 
trade  is  that  of  a  summer  watering-place.  It  is  a  pleasant  little 
place  of  its  kind,  with  fine  views  over  the  Dee  towards  the  Welsh 
mountains.  PreHhury,  a  village  and  railway  station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Macclesfield  Railway,  2^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the 
latter  towm  In  1861  the  township  contained  76  inhabited 
houses,  and  358  inhabitants.  The  village  is  agricultural,  the 
farms  grazing  and  dairy.  The  fine  old  church  of  St.  Peter  was 
thoroughly  restored  and  decorated  in  1857.  Preston  Brook,  or 
Prestmi-on-the'Eill,  a  village  and  railway  station  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  contained  99  inhabited  houses  and 
596  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851.  The  village  contains  a 
few  shops  and  several  large  warehouses  for  the  clearance  of  goods 
conveyed  by  the  different  canals.  Boetliem,  an  agricultural 
village,  2  miles  from  the  Ashley  station  of  the  Cheshire  Midland 
Railway  ;  the  township  contained  80  inhabited  houses  and  393 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  Besides  the  grand  old 
church  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapels;  schools,  ana  a  library.  Eock  Ferry,  an  ecclesiastical 
district,  a  station  on  the  Birkenhead  Railway,  and  one  of  the 
stations  for  the  Liverpool  steam  ferries,  1^  nules  S.  from  Birken 
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head,  of  which  it  is  a  sort  of  outlying  suhorb.  The  ecclesiastical 
district  contained  2086  inhabitants.  It  has  a  neat  modem 
church,  a  handsome  Second  Pointed  Presbyterian  chapel  of 
recent  erection,  and  other  chapels,  schools,  hotels,  and  numerous 
good  residences.  Seacomhe,  a  township  and  steam  ferry  station 
on  the  Mersey,  opposite  the  centre  oi  the  Liverpool  shore,  l^ 
miles  N.  of  tiie  Birkenhead  railway  station.  The  township  oi 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe  contained  611  inhabited  houses  and  3683 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  639  since  1851.  The  church  is 
modem,  and  there  are.  Weslevan  Methodist,  Welsh  Calvinistic, 
Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic  cnapels.  Seacombe  contains  many 
good  villas,  the  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants,  and  hotels. 
Tarvin,  4  miles  from  the  Waverton  station  of  the  Crewe  and 
Chester  Railway,  which  is  4  miles  from  Chester  ;  the  township 
contained  244  inhabited  houses  and  1074  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  107  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored ;  there 
are  Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Metho- 
dist chapels  ;  schools,  and  a  literary  institute.  Tattenhall,  a  lai^ 
agricultural  village  and  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  7  miles  S.E.  of  Chester.  In  1861  the  town- 
ship contained  216  inhabited  houses  and  1033  inhabitants. 
Tattenhall  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  grazing  and  dair^  district  The 
church,  St.  Alban,  contains  some  okL  painted  glass  in  the  east  win- 
dow. There  are  Congrc^tional  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels. 
National  schools,  and  subscription  reading  and  news  rooms.  Tim- 
perley,  a  village  and  station  on  the  Manchester  South  Junction 
and  Altringham  Railway,  and  a  township  in  Bowdon  parish, 
one  mile  from  Altringham.  The  township  contained  317  in- 
habited houses  and  1571  inhabitants.  The  village  is  small,  but 
the  township  contains  numerous  mansions  standing  in  broad 

S'ounds,  and  handsome  villas.  The  church  is  a  good  modem 
othic  crucifomi  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  there  are  dis- 
senting chapels  and  National  schools.  Redding's  Hall,  an  old 
moated  manor-house,  is  now  a  farm-house.  There  are  extensive 
market-gardens,  in  which  great  quantities  of  strawberries  are 
grown  for  the  Manchester  market.  Tiverton,  3  miles  from  the 
Calverley  station  on  the  Crewe  and  Chester  line  ;  the  township 
contained  131  inhabited  houses,  and  704  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  43  since  1851.  Tranmeref  an  ecdesiastical  district  and  a  town- 
ship in  Bebbington  parish,  on  the  Mersey,  adjoining  Birkenhead 
on  the  S.,  is  a  station  on  tne  Birkenhead  Railway,  and  of  a  steam 
ferry  to  Liverpool  The  ecclesiastical  district  contained  5672 
inhabitants  in  1861.  The  township,  which  is  included  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Birkenhead,  contained  1659  inhabited 
nouses  and  9918  inhabitants  in  1861.  Tranmere  is  in  effect  a 
suburb  of  Birkenhead.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  it 
contains  many  good  houses,  shops,  and  hotels.  It  is  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  oramed.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  furnished 
by  the  Tranmere  Water  Works,  constructed  in  1862  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E.  The  district  church,  St. 
Catherine's,  is  a  neat  modem  Gothic  building ;  St.  Paul's  is  a 
cruciform  edifice.  The  Scoteh  church,  in  the  New  Chester-road, 
is  a  Gk)thic  building  with  a  tall  spire.  There  are  other  chapels 
and  schools.  JVfaverhaniy  a  villajge  and  township  on  the  Weaver, 
3  miles  from  Northwich ;  contained  319  inhabited  houses  and 
1446  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  83  since  1851.  The  parish  church, 
St.  Mary,  a  very  fine  building,  has  been  partially  restored^and 
some  painted  memorial  windows  insertea.  There  are  2  Wes- 
leyan, and  Primitive  and  Association  Methodist  chapels  ;  an 
endowed  Grammar  and  National  schools.  Weston,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mersey  and  Weaver ;  the  township  contained  162 
inhabit^  houses  and  965  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  32  since 
1851.  There  are  laige  freestone  quarries,  and  chemical  works, 
and  an  extensive  carrying  trade  on  the  canals.  Weston  Point 
has  been  rendered  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  Weaver  Naviga- 
tion Company  have  constructed  commodious  wet-docks  and  a 
line  of  river  walL  For  the  guidance  of  vessels  two  lights  have 
been  erected  here,  one  on  the  Cheshire,  the  other  On  the  Lanca- 
shire side  of  the  Mersey.  Works  are  in  -prombB  for  carrying  the 
railway  across  the  river.  Wilmslow,  on  the  JBoUin,  and  a  station, 
on  the  Manchester  and  Stockport  Railway,  6^  miles  from  Stock- 
port In  1861  the  parish  contained  1248  inhabited  houses  and 
6616  inhabitants.  The  parish  church,  St.  Bartholomew,  a  very 
fine  buildingjwas  restored  and  enlarged  in  1863  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  H.  Breakspear.  and  several  painted  memorial 
windows  inserted.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  and  several  dissent- 
ing chapels  in  the  village  and  hamlets.  Winsford,  a  small  town 
and  railway  station,  7^  miles  from  Crewe.  The  population 
is  included  in  Over  township.  Winsford  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  salt  manufacture.  Both  white  and  rock  salt 
are  prepared,  and  nearly  400,000  tons  are  now  sent  annually  to 


Liverpool  and  Runcorn  for  export  to  India  and  America.  The 
making  of  flat  boats  for  conveying  the  salt  by  canal  is  also  largely 
carried  on.  A  salt  and  general  market  ia  held  here  on  Saturday. 
A  neat  town-hall  and  market-house  was  erected  in  1859.  The 
church  has  been  partially  remodelled.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  MethocuBt  chapels.  In  conseouence  of  the  subsidence 
of  the  soil  over  the  rock  salt-mines,  a  lake  of  about  60  acres  has 
been  formed  about  a  mile  above  Winsford. 

CHESTER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  and  a  county  in  itself ; 
an  episcopal  ci^^  and  municipal  and  parliamenteiy  borough  and 
inland  port.  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  450.]  The  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary limits  of  the  city  are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained 
5971  inhabited  houses,  245  uninhabited,  and  76  building. 
The  population  was  31,110,  of  whom  14,898  were  males,  and 
16,212  females,  an  increase  of  3354  persons  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
2274,  of  whom  987  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  At  the  last  ^neral  election  2146  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  5074  ;  the  num- 
ber directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  4172,  of  whom  2768  were  rated 
under  102.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  114,127/.  ; 
the  rateable  value  was  93,996Z.  The  city  returns  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  government  of  the  dty  is  in  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  The  city  of  Chester  is  con- 
stituted a  Poor-Law  Union  under  a  Local  Act. 
'  Chester  is  an  important  railway  centre.  The  general  station 
is  at  Flooker's  Brook,  where  the  trains  interchange  of  the  main 
line  and  various  sections  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Rail- 
way ;  the  Great  Western  ;  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead ;  and  the 
Lancasliire  and  Cheshire  Railwavs.  The  Shropshire  Union 
Railway  and  Canal  boats  load  daily  at  Tower  Wharf  for  Liver- 

JXK)!. 

The  manufactures  of  Chester  have  considerably  increased. 
They  include  iron  foundries  and  an  iron  ship-building  yard  ; 
lead-smelting  and  shot  works,  with  a  tower  150  feet  hi^ ;  several 
lai;^  timber-yards  and  saw-mills ;  tobacco  and  snuff  manufac- 
tories ;  large  steam  and  water  corn-mills ;  chemical  works  ;  soap 
works ;  breweries  and  tanneries.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  nurseries. 

The  shipping  trade  is  almost  exclusively  coastwise.  The  ex- 
ports are  cast  iron,  lead,  coal,  lime,  cheese,  and  grain;  the 
imports  are  spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  timber,  hides,  and  general 
produce.  By  an  artificial  channel,  snips  of  300  tons  can  ascend 
to  the  cit^.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Chester,  51  sailing-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1796  tons,  and  75 
sailing-vessels  of  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5537 
tons  ;  also  9  steam-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2317  tons. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1866  were— coastwise,  inwards,  1553 
British  sailing-vessels  of  81,644  tons,  and  137  British  steam- 
vessels  of  7863  tons ;  outwards,  1135  British  sailing-vessels  of 
57,340 tons;  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  152  tons;  and  156  British 
steam-vessels  of  10,880  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — in- 
wards, 2  British  sailing-vessels  of  559  tons ;  outwaids,  1  British 
sailing-vessel  of  314  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards, 
4  British  sailing-vessels  of  459  tons,  9  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
1357  tons ;  outwards,  3  British  sailing-vessels  of  412  tons,  and  3 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  632  tons.  The  amoimt  of  customs' 
duty  collected  at  Chesttr  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866, 
was  91,063^,  an  increase  of  8797^  over  1865.  The  increase 
includes  **  4300/.  on  tobacco,  and  3400/.  on  rum ;  the  trade  in 
the  mining  districts  having  been  well  maintained."  The  amount 
of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  7984/.,  an  increase  of 
1734/.  on  1865.  The  general  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  the  latter  being  the  principal  day,  in  the  new 
market,  Northgate-street  The  com  market  on  Satuidayis  held 
in  the  Com  Exchange,  Eastgate-street  The  cheese  market  is  in 
Stanley-street.  A  weekly  market  for  pigs  is  held  in  the  new 
cattle  market.  Four  weeldy  newspapers  and  a  monthly  (famaers^ 
joumal  are  published. 

The  civic  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  described,  and  the 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  city  pointed  out, 
in  the  original  article.  Since  then  many  new  buudings  have 
been  erected,  and  others  remodelled,  and  various  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town.  Happily  the 
citizens  are  alive  to  the  unique  architectural  and  picturesque 
character  of  their  city,  and  as  little  mischief  as  practicable  has 
been  done  by  pulling  down  the  older  edifices,  though  the  ordeal 
of  restoration  has  not  been  passed  quite  without  ii^ury.  Many 
of  the  new  shops  and  business  establishments  in  the  main  streets 
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are  conBtructed  on  the  "  row "  system,  with  the  lower  passages, 
half-timber  gables,  and  other  distinctive  features  of  the  old 
houses,  and  some  msplay  a  considerable  amount  of  well-executed 
decorative  work.    Outside  the  city,  suburbs  of  villas  and  good 
private  residences  have  been  erected  at  Curzon's  Park  and  at 
Queen's  Park,  which  last  lyin^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  is 
approached  by  a  light  suspension  bridge.    In  November,  1867, 
a  new  Public  Park  was  opened  opposite  the  Queen's  Park.     It 
is  a  present  to  the  people  of  Chester  from  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, to  whom  uie  cost  is  stated  to  have  been  about  70,000^. 
It  lies  on  the  slopes  above  the  Dee,  and  has  been  veiy  pictur- 
esquely adapted  to  the  site  by  Mr.   Kemp,  the  well-tnown 
landscape  gardener.     The  lodges,  which  are  substantial  as  well 
as  ornamental,  were  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas.    A  statue  of 
the  Marquis,  subscribed  for  by  the  citizens  of  Cheshire,  will 
form  a  prominent  ornament  of  the  park.     Among  the  more 
important  sanitary  improvements    is    the    new    water-supply 
obtained  at  a  greater  aistance  from  the  city,  and  stored  m  a 
laige  reservoir  at  Himtingdon  Brook  for  delivery  in  the  city. 
The  Chester  Swimming  and  Douche  Baths  near  the  Water  Tower 
are  now  the  property  of  the  Corporation.    A  new  Cemetery  has 
been  formed  at  Overleigh,  south-west  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.    The  ground  is  very  prettily  laid  out, 
and  there  are  two  neat  chapels. 

The  cathedral  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  a  serious  state 
of  disrepair.  Something  has  been  done  for  the  security  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  chapter  contemplate  its  complete  restoration  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit.  The  Lady  Chapel,  which  was 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  condition,  has  been  not  merely  substan- 
tially restored,  out  most  elaborately  decorated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  O.  Hudson,  of  Shrewsbury ;  new  painted  windows 
by  Mr.  Wailes  and  other  eminent  artists  have  been  inserted, 
and  an  elaborate  mosaic  reredos  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Blomfield.  Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  ten  churches, 
two  Roman  Catholic,  three  Congregational,  two  Weslevan  and 
Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist,  Welsh  Calvinistic, 
Piesbvterian,  Friends',  and  Unitarian  chapels.  Of  the  old 
churcnes,  St.  Peter's  was  partially  restored  in  1854.  St. 
Michael's  was  almost  entirelv  rebuut  in  1856,  St.  John's,  par- 
tially of  Norman  date,  was  thoroughly  restored  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Huss^  in  1863,  and  St  Mary's,  an  interesting  example 
of  the  First  Pointed  period,  was  restored  in  1861.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  not  only  been  spoiled  architecturalhr 
by  modem  alterations,  but  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It 
was,  therefore,  pulled  down  in  1665,  and  a  new  and  handsome 
Gk)thic  building,  of  the  local  red  stone,  designed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Chester,  has  been  erected  in  its  place.  Several  new  chapels 
liave  been  erected  recently.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
designed  by  Mr.  F.  Kirby,  was  consecrated  in  1867.  .  A  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel,  opened  in  1867,  is  a  laige  and 
huidsome  First  Pointed  French  Qothic  building,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Audsley  of  Liverpool.  A  spacious  and  very  ecclesiolo- 
gical  structure  has  just  been  erected  in  Northgate-street  for  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  body.  It  is  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  is  constructed  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  bands  of  blue 
bricks,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  0.  Ayliffe,  of  Manchester,  llie 
Congregational  chapel  has  oeen  enlai^ed  and  remodelled. 

The  old  Town  Hall  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  a  new  one  was  commenced  in  1865  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Lanvon  and  Lynn,  of  Belfast.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  building  of  stone,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
25,000^  A  new  Market  Hall  was  erected  in  Northgate-street 
in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hav,  of  Liverpool.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  120  feet  long  and  50  ieet  high,  and  in  stvle 
Flemish  Renaissance,  with  engaged  round  and  square  banded 
shafts,  and  a  Doric  entablature.  The  fish  market,  with  an  area 
of  70  feet  by  40,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  new 
Com  Exchange  is  a  plain  building.  The  Commercial  News 
Room  is  in  St  Peter's  Church-yaro.  Among  the  recent  com- 
mercial buildings  should  be  noticed  the  hotels,  two  of  which  are 
of  a  rather  unusual  character.  The  Queen's  Hotel,  by  the  rail- 
way station,  is  a  very  laige,  handsome,  and  magnificently-fitted 
building,  Italian  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Penson.  The 
Qrosvenor  Hotel,  erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in 
1866  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Hotel,  Eastgate-street,  from 
the  desims  of  Messrs.  Kyrke,  is  an  adaptation,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  Chester  street-architecture  to  modem  wants  and  luxury. 
The  building  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  some  splendid 
rooms.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  in  the  lower  storeys,  and  half- 
timber  work,  with  cables  and  pierced  cable-boards  and  dormers, 
above,  presenting  altogether  a  veiy  stiuing  appearance.    One  or 


two  new  banks,  and  some  blocks  of  shops  in  East^te-street  and 
Bridge-street,  possess  considerable  architectural  character.  Laige 
new  militia  barracks,  of  mediaeval  castellated  design,  were  erected 
near  the  castle  in  1860.  A  lecture-hall  is  in  Lower  Brid^ 
street.  There  are,  besides,  an  archaeological  institute,  mechanics' 
institute,  a  general  infirmary,  penitentiaiy,  house  of  industry, 
and  various  benevolent  institutions.  The  schools  have  been 
already  described.  Cheshire  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  fine  building 
on  an  eminence  in  the  Liverpool-road.  It  comprises  a  centre 
and  wings  4  storeys  high,  with  outhouses  and  extensive  grounds. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  Viscount  Combermere,  by  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  was  erected  in  1865  at  the  principal  entrance  to  Chester 
Qistle.  It  is  of  bronze,  12  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  ^[ranite 
pedestal  of  the  same  height.  Lord  Combermere  is  m  the 
uniform  of  a  field-marshal ;  the  likeness  is  considered  good,  and 
the  attitude  is  unaffected  and  characteristic 

CHICAGO,  with  a  population  of  not  quite  30,000  in  1850, 
had  109,260  by  the  census  of  1860,  and  for  1868  it  is  estimated  at 
220,000.  Few  towns,  even  in  the  United  States,  have  grown  so 
rapidly,  or  so  much  altered  their  general  appearance.  Although 
not  the  capital,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  lies  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sluggish  river  which  runs  through  the  town,  to  which  it 
has  given  the  name.  The  town  was  well  planned  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  without  the  monotonous  regularity  of  New  York 
and  other  towns  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
now  three  miles  in  length,  and  broader  than  Regent-street  in 
London.     The  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues  are  wide,  well 

Saved,  very  tastefully  planted  with  trees,  skirted  with  lofty  and 
andsome  mansions,  frequently  constructed  of  red  freestone  or 
marble,  giving  warmth  and  variety  of  colour.  In  the  commer- 
cial streets  the  houses  generally  maintain  the  same  character. 
Some  of  the  old  timber  houses  yet  remain,  but  are  being  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  more  substantial  structures,  and  the  building 
with  wood  is  now  interdicted  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Tlie 
Tremont  House  Hotel  is  a  large  block  of  building  in  a  hand- 
some street ;  the  exterior  of  the  basement  floor  is  occupied  by 
shops ;  the  interior  portion  contains  the  offices  and  kitchens  ; 
above  are  the  reception-rooms  and  dining-rooms,  all  on  a  gigantic 
scale ;  and  above  tiiese  the  bed-rooms.  Tnis  block  is  one  of  many 
that  have  been  raised  from  6  to  8  feet  after  having  been  built, 
without  any  damage  to  the  stability  of  the  structure.  This  was 
done  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  arising  from  the  former  level 
subjecting  the  town  to  occasional  floodings.  Not  only  were  the 
buildings  so  raised,  but  the  road-ways  of  the  streets  also,  and 
thus  a  more  eifective  draina^  has  been  secured.  The  Town 
Hall  is  a  handsome  building  m  an  open  square,  with  entrances 
finished  off  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  exte- 
rior ;  Uie  interior  is  exceedingly  well-adapted  for  its  designed 
purposes,  and  the  floors  are  of  marble.  Tne  new  Opera  House, 
as  large  as  that  of  Covent  Gktrden  in  London,  and  Uie  Theatre, 
are  elegantly  decorated  and  very  commodious.  A  university  is 
being  built,  and  there  are  other  public  buildings  generally  well 
designed  for  their  purposes  and  of  ornamental  exteriors.  The 
churches  are  numerous,  usually  built  of  stone,  and  of  a  pleasing 
appearance.  Along  the  wharves  are  laige  and  tall  sranaries ; 
powerful  "elevators"  remove  the  loose  grain  from  tne  vessels 
beneath  into  the  upper  storeys,  from  which  it  is  shot  into  trucks 
below  prepared  to  receive  it,  a  vessel  being  emptied  by  this  pro- 
cess in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  new  market-place,  out  of^he 
town,  occupies  an  area  of  500  acres,  and  every  railroad  that  enters 
the  city  hais  here  a*  cattle-station,  to  or  from  which  the  animals 
may  be  broiu^ht  or  removed  witiiout  passing  along  the  streets. 
It  contains  abo  a  large  hotel  for  the  convenience  of  those  attend- 
ing the  market  From  40  to  50  acres  are  devoted  to  cattle-pens, 
all  of  which  are  lighted,  drained,  and  supplied  with  water.  The 
water  for  the  city  is  now  supplied  by  a  tunnel  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long ;  is  dug  80  feet  under 
the  b^  of  the  lake,  beneath  a  stratum  of  clay  ;  and  was  exca- 
vated without  a  single  accident ;  the  groimd  being  first  broken  on 
March  17, 1864,  and  the  timnel  openedfor  use  in  1867.  Its  capacity 
is  57,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  cost  of  the  excavation 
was  about  46,0002.  One  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  town  was 
the  Chicago  river,  which  separates  the  east  from  the  west  side  of 
the  town.  This  stream  receiving  the  sewa^,  smells  very  offen- 
sively, and  it  is  only  to  be  crossed  by  swivel  bridges,  opened 
whenever  vessels  have  to  pass  up  or  down,  a  practice  which 
often  delays  the  foot  and  carnage  traffic  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Both  these  evils  are  about  to  be  removed.  A  tunnel  is  to  be 
formed  under  it  for  the  traffic  And  a  canal  is  being  constructed 
to  convey  the  sewage  to  the  Mississippi.    On  Jan.  28, 1868,  a 
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disastxouB  fire  occurred,  which  lasted  for  two  days  before  it  could 
be  extinguished,  destroyiuc  a  number  of  warehouses  and  other 
buildings,  and  occasioning  Toss  to  the  amount  of  at  least  500,000/. 

Chicago  has  become  the  great  mart  for  the  grain  and  provision 
trade.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  railways  from  the  north-west,  and 
is  connected  with  those  of  New  York  and  Canada,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessing 2000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  about  to  be  increased. 
The  lUinois  and  Micliiean  canal,  which  joins  the  Mississippi,  is 
to  be  deepened  and  widened,  so  that  vessels  of  1000  tons  may 
pass  to  the  sea,  or  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago.  It  has  thus 
become  the  largest  grain  port  in  the  world.  In  1862  there  were 
exported  22,902,765  busnels.  Neaily  two  million  hogs^  and 
800,000  head  of  cattle  were  killed  and  packed  for  exportation  in 
1865 ;  and  what  is  known  as  the  lumber  trade  is  enormous, 
though  it  has  not  increased  in  such  immense  proportion  as  that 
of  grain  and  provisions.  The  trade  of  the  citv  for  1867  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  6,000,000/. 

CHICHESTER,  Sussex  [E.  C.  vol  ii  coL  4541  an  episcopal 
city,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market-town. 
The  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city  are  co- 
extensive. It  contained  1601  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  103 
uninhabited,  and  1  building.  Tlie  population  was  8059,  of  whom 
3713  were  nudes  and  4346  females,  a  decrease  of  603  pei'sons  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  562,  of  whom  155  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
1353  ;  the  number  diiectly  rated  to  the  poor  was  074,  of  whom 
447  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  30,042/.,  the  rateable  value  was  24,187/.  Cliichester  having 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861,  will,  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  (clause  17),  in  future  return  only  one  member 
to  parliament  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  The  city  and  suburbs 
form  a  Poor-Law  Union  under  a  Local  Act 

In  1859  it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  to  remodel  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  to  remove  the 
Arundel  Screen,  and  to  connect  the  choir  and  nave,  so  as  to 
afford  a  larger  and  more  convenient  space  for  the  public  at  the 
cathedral  service.  At  the  same  time,  the  substantial  repair  and 
decoration  of  the  fabric  were  to  be  proceeded  with.  In  the 
course  of  the  works  it  was  found  that  the  decay  of  the  building 
had  advanced  much  feuther  than  was  suspected.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  the  tower,  the  foundations  of  which  were  dis- 
covered to  be  inadequate  to  support  the  vast  weight  super- 
imposed, while  the  lower  piers  were  crumbling  to  pieces.  The 
best  engineering  as  well  as  architectural  assistance  was  called  in, 
and  prompt  ana  energetic  measures  adopted.  But  the  settlement 
contmued  to  increase,  new  fissures  opened,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1861,  although  relays  of  men  were  at  work  to  the  last 
moment,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  arrest 
the  calamity,  the  ep^Te,  the  pride  of  Sussex,  and  the  admiration 
of  every  lover  of  Gothic  architecture,  fell,  crushing  in  its  fall  the 
bays  of  the  nave  and  choir  on  each  side  of  the  tower  piers,  but 
doing  little  injury  to  any  other  part  of  the  building.. 

The  regret  was  universal ;  but  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the 
county,  e<iuaUy  with  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  felt 
that  the  injury  roust  be,  as  far  as  possible,  repaired,  and  that  the 
task  must  not  be  left  to  the  cathedral  authorities.  Influential 
meeting  were  called,  and  funds  promised.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  and  restoration  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A.  It  was  determined  that  the  new  work  should  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  a  fac-simile  of  the  old,  but  the  foundations,  by 
Mr.  Scott's  advice,  were  to  be  both  broader  aifd  deeper,  and  the 
piers  and  tower  altogether  of  a  more  substantia  character. 
Active  operations  were  commenced  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  on  May  2,  1865,  the  tower  having  been  some  months  com- 
pleted, the  first  stone  of  the  spire  was  laid  with  all  due  pomp 
and  ceremony  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A  year  later,  the 
cap-stone  was  laid ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1866,  the  old 
weathercock,  which  had  escaped  almost  uniniured  in  falling  with 
the  old  spire,  was  replaced  on  the  new,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
delighted  townsmen  and  a  laive  gathering  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  whole  of  Qie  works  having  been  completed, 
the  catnedral  was  solemnly  re-opened  on  the  14th  of  November. 
1867,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  several 
bishops,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  the  cleigy  and 
laity  of  the  county. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  has  necessarily  been  very  costly,  but 
it  has  been  done  thoroughly  and  well,  and  ^e  exterior  resto- 
ration, also  under  Mr.  Scott's  supervision,  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  very  judicious  manner.  The  reairangcment  of  the  choir 
and  nave,  and  the  internal  restoration  generally,  have  been 


executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Slater,  the  architect  in 
charge  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  spire.    As  far  as  the  work  has 

Proceeded,  it  has  been  skilfully  executed,  but  much  remains  to 
e  effected  before  the  restoration  of  the  interior  can  be  regarded 
as  finished. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  other  city  buildiims.  There  are 
ten  other  churches  in  the  city,  most  of  them  small  but  old  and 
of  some  architectural  interest ;  two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
more  or  less  restored.  The  chapels  are  Roman  Catholic  (small 
and  recent).  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  Unitarian.  The  schools  include  a  Training 
College  for  Schoolmasters,  Choristers',  Prebendal,  Blue  Coat, 
National,  and  British  schools.  The  Guildhall,  the  fine  Market- 
cross,  and  other  civic  buildings  and  institutions,  are  mentioned 
in  the  original  article.  A  large  enclosed  space  on  the  north-east 
of  the  city,  called  the  Priory  Park,  has  been  opened  as  a  public 
recreation  ground.  The  city  has  little  exteroal  trade.  Com 
and  flour,  timber  and  coal,  are  somewhat  largely  dealt  in,  and 
there  are  extensive  malthouses,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  General 
markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fortnightly 
market  for  com,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pi^,  is  largely  attended. 

CHILI  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  464],  tiU  withm  a  recent  period, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  most  pacific  of  the 
South  American  republics,  and  as  having  made  the  greatest 
social  progress.  Population,  commerce,  intercommunication, 
agriculture,  mining,  education,  had  all  thriven  under  a  govern- 
ment which,  if  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  was  at  least  more 
stable  than  the  neighbouring  governments.  From  the  1,133,802 
inhabitants  in  1850,  the  following  are  the  progressive  returns  for 
1854  and  1866  :— 


Provincea.                  1854 

1 

1866 

Chief  Towns. 

Ataoama*. 
Coquimbo     .        .    . 
Aconcagua 
Santiago      ,        .     . 
Colchagua 

Valparaiso    .        .    . 
Talca 

Haule  .       .        •    . 
Nuble.      .        ,       . 
Concepcion  .        •    . 
Valdivia   .        • 
Arauco.        .        •    . 
Cbiloe 

lianguihua  and  Ha- 
geUiaenB  .        .    . 
(Two  colonics  in 
Patagonia.) 

50,690 

110,589 

111,604 

272,499 

192,704 

116,043 

79,439 

166.245 

100,792 

110,291 

18,065 

43,466 

60,386 

26,408 

78,972 

146,876 

124,828 

341,663 

233,046 

142,629 

100,676 

187,983 

126,419 

146,066 

23,429 

71,901 

69,022 

37,601 

Gopiapd. 

LaSartna. 

Ban  Felipe. 

Santiago. 

San  Fernando. 

Valparaiso. 

Taloa. 

Cauquenas, 

Chilian. 

Concepcion. 

Valdivia. 

Loe  Angeles. 

Ancud. 

Hagdbaens. 

1       Total  . 

1,439,120 

1,818,998 

Tliis  number  is  believed  to  be  considerably  under  the  real 
amount,  nor  does  it  include  the  native  population  of  Araucania 
and  Patagonia,  with  the  recent  settlers  in  ooth  districts. 

The  commerce  has  increased  in  at  least  equal  proportion  with 
the  population,  as  it  has  been  judiciously  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected. In  1859  the  imports  were  valued  at  2v24,866  pesos 
(the  peso  is  worth  4«.  2d.),  or  rather  less  than  5,000,000?. ;  the 
ex])ortations,  the  chief  part  composed  of  native  products,  were 
estimated  at  21,829,222  pesos,  or  4,547.754/. ;  ol  the  imports, 
1,510,176/.  in  value  were  from  Great  Britain,  and  1,069,647/. 
were  exported  thither.  The  commercial  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
year  numbered  266  vessels,  of  which  7  were  steamers.  In  1860 
there  entered  at  the  various  ports  2301  vessels,  of  727,031  tons 
burden,  and  there  cleared  out  2202  vessels,  of  679,319  tons, 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  being  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  In  1864  the  imports,  including  the  coasting  trade, 
amounted  to  10,422,256/.,  the  exports  to  12,005,463/. ;  theloreign 
commerce  consisted  of  3,773,450/.  imjwrts,  5,448,570/.  exports ; 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  to  1,720,586/.,  and  the 
exports  to  3,162,241/.  In  the  year,  2830  vessels,  of  1,011,702  tons 
burden,  were  entered  at  the  various  ports,  of  which  1440,  of 
261,371  tons,  were  under  the  national  flag.  In  1865  the  im- 
portations amounted  to  4,248,155/..  of  which  1,626,315/L  was 
from  Great  Britain,  which  received  3,798,543/.  of  the  exports, 
the  total  being   valued   at    5,336,100/,      In   1866   the  trade 

*  Atacama,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  as  it  was  called,  was  long  the  subject 
of  conteit  between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  The  di«pute  has  been  amicably 
settled,  and  the  boundary  of  Chili  now  runs  up  to  28°  S.  lat.  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Atacama,  which,  although  very  infertile,  is  rich  in 
minenlt,  wmoh  srs  already  attracting  a  large  numMr  of  sattlan. 
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Buffered  a  decline,  but  England  even  then  received  to  the  value 
o[  2,943,1181.  from  Chili,  which  ntniids  next  in  commercial  im- 
portance to  Bradl  among  all  the  t^outh  American  rtates. 

Railroads  have  been  constructed  from  Santiago  to  ValparaiBO, 
110  miles,  and  on  this  line  ia  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Maipil,  IGOO  feet  in  length  ;  from  Santiago  to  San 
Fernando  ;  from  the  port  of  Caldera  to  Copiapii,  aabellon,  and 
Cha&arcillo,  in  the  mining  districts,  about  1(X)  milea ;  from 
Coquimbo  to  Las  Cardas,  &c.,  a  t«tal  length  of  about  300  milea, 
at  a  cost  of  4,703,6302.,  and  of  which  about  three-fifths  beloi^  to 
the  f(oTermnent,  and  are  worked  at  a  profit.  The  lines  &om 
Santiago  and  from  Caldera  have  been  projected  bv  and  con- 
stracted  under  the  saperintendence  of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  an 
English  engineer,  who  piojwses  an  extension  to  cross  the  Andes 
to  Cordova,  in  the  Ai^ntiue  republic.  A  line  has  also  been 
projected,  to  oonnect  Valparaiso  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  pass  in 
the  Andes,  aaid  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  and  nowhere  attaining 
a  heisht  of  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  central  Chilian  plain. 
Of  telesraph  lines,  about  460  miles  were  in  operation,  and  about 
4S0  miles  were  in  progress  of  constniction  in  1866,  connecting 
the  port  of  Carriza!  with  Cerro  Blanco,  a  spur  of  the  Andes,  rich 
in  mineTaln,and  from  Tamaya  to  the  port  ot  Tongoy  (or  Tanqui), 
abont  30  miles  south  of  Coqnimbo. 

The  revenue  in  1859  waa  about  l,300,0<K)i.,  the  expenditure 
about  1,700,0001.  In  1864  the  revenue  wa*  1,312,9821.,  the 
expenditure  1,614,073;.;  tlie  public  foreipi  debt  on  Dec  3], 
1866,  was  8,133,7001.,  and  the  domestic  debt,  chiefly  raised  for 
public  works,  &c.,  1,606,6 14 J.  The  budget  for  1866estiiDated  the 
mcome  at  1,841,18&1,,  the  expenditm«  at  1,813,773L,  showing  a 
«nnilus  of  21,3621. ;  but  the  national  debt,  foreign  and  domestic, 
had  increased  to  3,777,296^,  the  loan  in  1800  amounting  to 
l,100,000t 

There  is  an  orphan-honse  at  Valparaiso,  which  supports  SOO 
children,  and  public  schools  are  established,  of  various  aorta, 
which  cost  the  state  about  ias,000f,,  and  at  which  in  1864  there 
were  50,877  scholars. 

The  mineral  district  of  Chili,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity,  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  it,  from  about  23°  S. 
to  29'  S.  Atacoma  has  a  few  ports,  such  as  Taica,  Chaneral,  &c,, 
but  Caldera,  in  Coqnimbo,  is  the  principal,  as  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  silver  and  copper  produced  reund  Copiap6.  In  manj 
ports  of  this  district  frah  water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  at  some 
of  the  porta  distilled  Bea-wat*r  is  used.  It  is  only  the  mineral 
riches  that  support  the  ptrpulation,  as  nearly  all  their  food  has  to 
be  derived  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Panuidllo  copper^ 
works  are  successfully  worked  by  an  English  company ;  uiey 
are  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  are  entered  at  a  level,  and  ore 
noted  for  their  abundant  supply  of  oie,  which  would  be  much 
less  advanl^eous  but  for  tlie  Coqnimbo  railway  affording  such 
facilities  for  transit.  The  annual  export  of  copper  ore  is  about 
45,000  tone,  and  of  silver  to  the  value  of  800,000i.  Towards  the 
end  of  1867  the  discovery  was  announced  of  rich  mlver  and 
copper  deposits  in  the  department  of  HelipiUa,  and  of  warm 
mineral  water  at  Mejillones.  From  29°  S.  to  37°  S.  is  the  agri- 
ctiltnial  district  of  tne  republic,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  ite 
beauty  as  well  as  its  fertili^.  Wheat  is  the  staple,  but  it  grows 
barley  ;  the  vine  and  tlie  mulberry  flourish ;  and  fniit,  including 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  strawberries,  are 
grown  in  quantities.  About  Santiago  a  veiT  good  wine  is  made, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  In  1865  there  were  60,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  flour  sent  from  this  district  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  during  a  time  of  dearth.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
saponaceous  bark,  which  has  grown  into  favour  for  tiie  washing 
and  cleanainc  of  wool,  has  Uto  formed  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  division  there  is  found  coal, 
of  an  excellent  quahtj,  at  Loin  and  Coronel,  which  is  fotmd  fit 
for  smelting  purposes  and  (or  steam-encineB.  At  Lota  smelting 
furnaces  for  copper  have  been  erected,  and  the  ore  is  brought 
from  the  northern  ports  for  that  purpose.  Further  south  ia  the 
province  of  Arauco,  fertile  and  capable  of  improved  cultivation.  It 
IS,  however,  in  the  possession  of  Indians,  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent,  but  have  lately  been  reduced  to  somewhat  more 
subjection,  and  in  whose  territories  some  settlementa  of  Ohilians 
have  been  formed.  Further  south  are  the  Oiiloe  Islands,  the 
penal  settlements  on  the  Btraita  of  Hagelhaena,  and  the  Qennan 
colonies  at  Port  Mout  and  Llanguihtta,  In  Patagonia,  which  have 
increased  to  a  very  respectable  number. 

Chili,  though  leaa  disturbed  than  most  of  the  South  American 
states,  has  not  been  wholly  exempt  from  d<^ettic  stniKles.  A 
free  press  and  a  reprMentative  aMembly  generally  coined  the 
stmp^^'le  to  a  wordy  war  anil  ii  displacement  of  ministries.    But 
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in  1860  the  clergy,  with  the  partY  named  liberal,  formed  an 
asaodation  among  those  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Protestant  chapel  for  the  profession  of  that  faith  at 
Valpanuso.  It  was  consonant  to  the  law  and  the  constitation, 
and  they,  therefore,  wished  a  total  reform  of  the  constitution. 
Theee  efforts  were  opposed  by  the  President,  and,  after  a  ^ort 
outbreak,  they  were  finally  and  speedily  sutnoressed.  In  18BU 
began  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  Chili.  The  Indian 
chieis  of  the  Araucanians  had  defended  themselves  bravely 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Chilians  had  not  altogether  sub- 
dued them  ;  Dut  for  several  years  there  had  been  amicable  rela- 
tions between  them.  Los  Angeles  had  been  made  the  capital, 
some  forts  had  been  built  in  the  province,  the  couriers  passed 
through  safely,  and  travelling  merchants  brought  the  ol^ects 
desired  by  the  natives,  and  carried  away  the  products  of  the 
countiT  in  exchange  ;  indeed,  it  was  La  Plata  that  suffered  most 
from  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  Indians.  In  November, 
1800,  however,  a  Frenchman,  named  Orelie  Autoine  Tounens, 
who  had  lived  some  yeors  in  Chili,  wandered  to  the  Aiaucaniana, 
contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  support  of 
some  of  the  caciques,  declared  himself  King  and  his  throne 
hereditary,  issued  a  manifesto  asserting  his  independence, 
framed  a  code  of  laws,  and  appointed  ministers  of  state.  The 
Chilian  Government  was  startled  by  this  movement,  and 
meditated  undertaking  the  complete  conquest  of  Arancania,  or 
Arauco,  as  they  have  named  the  province.  Tounens  was  not 
deficient  in  enei^  ;  he  traversed  the  land,  inciting  the  cadquea 
to  defend  their  independence  and  his  throne,  ana  succeeded  in 
raising  large  numbers  of  followeia,  to  whom  he  promised  the  ex- 
tension of  their  dominions  to  their  old  limits.  While  travelling 
for  this  purpose,  however,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  who 
apprised  the  Chilians  of  his  route,  A  party  of  soldiers  surpriaed 
and  captured  him  in  February,  1802  ;  the  kine  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  the  kingdom  was  extinguished  without  a  blow. 

The  political  troubles  in  1859  had  enabled  the  President,  Don  M. 
Montt,  to  procure  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  mutineers  ;  a 
number  of  them  were  expatriated,  and  their  property  confiscated; 
but  when  his  presidency  expired  in  June,  1861,  the  fint  measure 
of  the  new  President,  FereE,  was  to  procure  an  act  of  complete 
amnesty  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  snips  to  bring  them  home. 
He  also  announced  that  a  postal  treaty  hod  been  concluded  with 
England,  and  that  the  dispute  with  Bolivia,  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  frontier,  was  about  to  be  terminated  by  treaty.  But  this 
hope  was  deceptive.  While  the  dispute  was  about  some  square 
leagues  of  sands  belonging  to  or  adjoining  Ataeama,  the  conten- 
tions excited  little  ardour  on  either  side,  although  it  was  known 
that  the  disputed  district  contained  copper,  nuuigonese,  and 
precioUB  stones.  But  the  dispute  in  1662  turned  chiefly  on  the 
rieht  to  the  guano  deposits  on  the  Mejillones.  Boliviaoffered  to 
r^er  the  decision  to  Peru,  which  Chili  declined,  sent  a  body  of 
men,  numbering  more  than  5000,  just  released  from  the  railway 
works,  took  possession  of  the  disputed  tract,  at  the  same  time 
dispatching  an  armed  naval  force  to  protect  them  on  the  coast. 
Bolivia  felt  her  impotence  :  she  had  so  naval  force  to  contend 
against  that  of  her  foe,  and  Chili  gained  her  point.  Bolivia  had, 
however,  withdrawn  her  minister  from  Santiago,  and,  as  its 
foreign  trade  passes  chiefly  through  Valpai'siso,  there  was  the 
evil  result  to  be  apprehended  of  this  ttade  being  ttausferred  to 
Peru,  with  consequently  some  disadvantages  to  Bolivia.  Having, 
therefore,  secured  her  prize.  Chili  accejited  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States.  She  also  slowly  advanced  upon  the  Araucanians, 
building  forts  and  plsntin^  villages.  She  had  also  given  great 
(Ripport  to  the  founding  oi  a  colony  at  Llangnihua,  in  Patagonia, 
to  which  she  had  invited  a  number  of  Qermans,  and  she  con- 
tinned  to  give  such  asaiatauce  that  Llonguihua  has  been  now 
recognised  as  a  province. 

In  1B64  a  quarrel  commenced  between  Spain  and  Pern  ) 
Spain  requiring  compensation  for  certain  alleged  injuries  to 
some  of  her  subjects,  which  being  refused  by  Pern,  a  Spanish 
squadron  seized  the  Chincha  Islands  on  April  14.  The  guano 
had  been  pledged  for  security  to  European  holders  of  the  public 
debt ;  and  Peru  felt  herself  compelled,  after  a  short  struggle,  to 
submit  to  the  Spanish  demands  for  compensation.  The  sym- 
pathies of  Chili  were  doubtless  strongly  in  favour  of  Peru,  but 
the  government  restricted  itself  to  a  declaration  of  strict  neu- 
trality, and  as  a  part  of  that  neutrality  refused  to  supply  the 
Spanidi  fleet  with  coal  at  the  ports  of  Lota,  or  with  stores  at 
Valparaiso.  When  Peru  had  submitted  this  was  made  a  ground 
of  complaint^  and  the  Spanish  Admiral  Pareja  demanded  satia- 
laotion.  The  government  at  flrat  thought  it  prudent  to  diacosa 
the  clnims,  in  the  meantime  fortifying  the  places  likely  to  ba 
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endangered  by  an  attack  from  the  Spanish  shipe,  and  prenaiing 
their  own  war  steamers  to  be  in  readiness  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. A  compromise  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected  with 
senor  Tavira,  the  Spanish  consul  at  Valparaiso,  but  Admiral 
Pareja  with  his  fleet  remained  at  Callao ;  leaving  it  in  September, 
and  arriving  at  Valparaiso,  on  Sept  16,  the  anniversary  of 
the  celebration  of  Chilian  independence,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Spanish  government  repudiated  the  agreement 
with  the  consuL  The  despatch  which  he  sent  to  the  Chilian 
government  on  this  day  contained  an  ultimatum,  demanding 
that  his  flag  ^ould  be  saluted  with  21  guns,  coupled  with  the 
tendering  of  satisfactory  explanations  from  tne  Chilian  govern- 
ment. The  Chilian  minister  replied  in  a  despatch,  which,  while 
giving  a  few  additional  explanations  to  uiose  accepted  bv 
the  Spanish  minister,  peremptorily  refused  the  admiral's 
demands,  as  bein^  insulting  to  his  country.  This  conduct 
had  the  ap}>robation  of  the  whole  diplomatic  body,  includ- 
ing the  nmusters  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Baulked  in  his  diplomacy,  Pareja  forthwith  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  threat  of  ulterior  measures,  and  a  few  days  after ; 
declared  the  whole  coast  of  Chili  imder  blockade.  This  blockade 
took  effect  at  Valparaiso  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  at  Caidera  and  Coquimbo,  one  or  two  days  after 
many  British  ships  were  warned  off.  The  government  of  Chili 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and,  although  comparatively  power- 
less, determined  to  attempt  reprisals.  On  Sept.  24  Pareja  sent  a 
circular  to  the  consular  body  in  Valparaiso,  allowing  neutral 
vessels  ten  days  to  continue  discharging  or  to  load  for  a  neutral 
port  The  diplomatic  body  had  previously^  met,  and  agreed  to  a 
protest  against  such  violent  proceedings  without  any  effect  The 
whole  country  rallied  round  the  government ;  Congress  in  both 
Houses  at  once  passed  a  declaration  of  war,  and  authorised  the 
raising  of  a  loan  of  20  million  of  dollars  (4,000,0002.)  for  raising 
of  troops,  procuring  ships,  and  prosecuting  hostilities  against  the 
foe.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and 
many  leading  men  took  part  in  them,  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Spain.  A  private  meeting  also  of  all  the  principal  foreign 
merchants  took  place,  when  it  was  resolved  that  any  bills  of 
exchange  the  Spanish  government  might  draw  upon  them  should 
be  protested.  Tl^s  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  subsequently  posted  outside  the  palace 
doors. 

The  blockade  of  the  whole  of  the  Chilian  coast  by  the  few 
ships  forming  the  Spanish  fleet  led  in  October  to  the  remon- 
strance of  Captain  Hervey  of  the  British  frigate  Leander,  and 
after  a  correspondence  with  Pareja,  the  latter  consented  to 
restrict  the  luockade  to  the  ports  of  Valparaiso,  Caidera, 
Coquimbo,  Heixadura,  Tom^,  and  Talcahuano,  thus  leaving  a 
number  of  othen  free.  Besides  the  Leander,  two  British  gun- 
boats, two  French  frigates,  one  Italian  fri^te,  and  two  United 
States  war  steamers,  gathered  in  the  Chilian  watera,  and  the 
presence  of  these  neutral  powera  afforded  some  guarantee  to  the 
Chilians  that  no  iUe^  proceedings  would  be  permitted,  and 
although  Pareja  threatened  to  bombard  Valparaiso  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  not  venture  upon  such  an  imdertakin^. 

On  Nov.  26  the  Chilian  corvette,  Esmeralda,  which,  scarcely 
ready  for  sea,  had  made  her  escape  from  Valparaiso  on  Pareja 
entering  the  harbour,  and  had  been  hovering  about  the  ChinchauB, 
attacked  and  took  soter  a  smart  action  the  Spanish  gunboat, 
Covadonga,  canying  six  gims,  two  68-poundera  and  four  32- 
pounden,  with  137  men,  while  the  Esmeralda  had  20  32- 
poundera  and  123  men.  The  loss  had  such  an  effect  on  Admiral 
Pareja  that  he  shortlv  afterwards  committed  suicide.  His  suc- 
cessor. Admiral  Mendez  Nunez,  confined  the  blockade  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Caidera.  This  and  some  minor  successes,  such  as 
the  repulse  on  Dec.  27  of  the  attempt  by  the  launches  of  the 
Spanisn  frigates,  Numancia  (an  iron-clad  of  the  most  formidable 
description)  and  Berengaria,  to  capture  the  Chilian  steamer 
Corbalan,  at  anchor  at  Colderitta  ;  and  the  capture  at  sea  of  the 
Spanish  vessel  DormatiUa  on  Jan.  9,  1866,  greatly  tended  to 
inspire  the  Chilians  with  fresh  courage  for  resistance.  But  yet 
more  important  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
concluded  on  Dec  5  with  Peru,  which  had  just  issued  out  of  a 
revolutionary  contest,  in  which  an  anti-Spanish  party  had  been 
victorious,  and  now  abjured  the  compensation  treaty,  which 
Spain  had  also  refused  to  recognise  as  not  being  sufficient  The 
new  chief,  directly  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Legislature, 
signed  the  treaty,  and  dispatched  the  Peruvian  fleet,  consisting 
of  two  screw-steamers  of  40  guns  each,  and  two  corvettes  of  16 
guns  each,  to  join  Uie  Chinan  squadron,  the  Esmeralda,  the 
Covadonga,  and  the  Maip4    In  February,  Valparaiso  was  the 


only  nort  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  hail 
joined  the  alliance,  so  that  the  Spanish  fleet  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  the  Spaniah 
ministers  at  Peru  and  Ecuador  quitted  their  posts.  On  March 
15,  1866,  the  Spanish  frigates.  Villa  de  Madrid  and  Bianca, 
which  were  cruising  in  search  of  the  allied  fleet,  discovered  it  iu 
the  harbour  of  Chiloe.  The  Spaniards  opened  fire  upon  the 
shore  batteries,  and  at  long  range  on  the  fleet  inside  the  harbour. 
After  two  houra'  engagement  the  Spaniards  withdrew,  both  theii* 
vessels  being  considerably  damaged.  In  a  few  days  another 
attempt  was  made  with  the  iron-clad  Numancia,  with  a  like 
fEulure. 

But  the  Spanish  government  (and  even  the  people),  violently 
ongiy  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spanish  flag  by  the  capture  of  the 
Covadonga,  issued  orders  to  their  Admiral  Mendez  Nunez  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  Chilians  by  bombarding  their  compara- 
tively imdefended   ports.    Accoroinglv  he  announced  to  the 
Chilians,  to  the  European  consuls,  and  naval  commanders,  bin 
intention  to  commence  on  March  31,  a  resolution  he  persisted  in, 
notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  on  the  score  of  the  useless 
malignity  of  such  a  proceeding  aeainst  a  wholly  defenceless 
town,  where  the  injury  done  womd  be  chiefly  on  the  property  of 
unoffending  neutrals.    Four  days  were  given  to  allow  people  and 
property  to  be  removed,  if  it  were  considered  desiraole.    Not- 
withstanding this  announcement,  it  was  still  hardly  believed  that 
such  an  atrocitv  would  be  committed ;  but  on  the  aj>pointed 
day  seven  vessels  having  taken  up  their  appointed  position,  and 
the  waivvessels  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
their  captains  having  agreed  that  they  could  not  interfere  by 
force  without  violating  the  neutrality  thev  had  been  commanded 
to  observe,  moved  out  of  danger,  and  iFom  9  a.m.  to  12*30  a 
storm  of  fire  rained  over  the  devoted  town,  destroying  the  town- 
house,  the  custom-house,  with  its  stores,  the  railway  station,  and 
the  public  and  private  buildings  generaUy.    As  soon  as  they 
withdrew,  the  foreign  ships  hastened  to  afford  assistance,  with 
their  fire-engines  and  detachments  of  marines,  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  in  doing  which  two  Italian  volunteer  firemen  were 
killed  by  the  fiEdling  ruins,  which,  with  two  Chilians,  formed  ^e 
total  loss  of  life  experienced  in  the  attack.    The  loss  occasioned 
by  the  mercantile  community  was  estimated  at  about  30  miUiou 
of  doUara,  of  which  about  20  was  of  English  property.    On 
April  14  the  Spanish  fleet  left  the  bay,  after  announcing  to  the 
various  consuls  that  the  blockade  was  raised.    Admiral  Nunez, 
with  his  fleet,  proceeded  to  Callao,  which  he  declared  in  a  state. 
of  blockade,  and  that  he  intended  to  bombard  the  town  and 
fortresses  on  the  1st  of  May.    This  he  did,  and  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  damage  ;  but  the  Spanish  government  considering 
its  honour  satisfied  by  the  mischief  done,  withdrew  tiie  squadron, 
the  Madrid  Gazette  stating  that  the  "  campaign  in  tiiie  Pacific  is 
terminated."    The  s(]|uadron  left  on  May  10,  proceeding  in  two 
divisions  by  the   Philippine  Islands  and  the  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Spain.    For  the  bombardment  of  Callao,  see  Peru,  E.  C.  S. 

But  Spain,  though  withdrawing  her  fleet,  did  not  abandon  her 
attitude  of  hostility,  and  the  Chilians  continued  active  in  their 
preparations  for  defence.  Two  laige  iron -plated  steamera, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  were  bought  in  England,  and 
Valp£uuiso  was  strongly  fortified.  In  May,  1866,  tne  govern- 
ment issued  a  decree,  by  which  all  Spanish  residents  who  should 
not  immediately  obtain  naturalisation  were  to  be  expelled  from 
Chilian  territory.  On  June  1  the  Congress  opened^its  session, 
and  postal  contracts  with  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia^  affording 
facilities  to  aU,  were  sanctioned.  The  Congress  had  also  to  con- 
sider the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  in  which  the  war  had 
occasioned  fearful  alterations  from  the  ordinary  course.  The 
ordinary  revenue  had  been  under  1,500,000^ ;  the  expenditure 
had  been  nearly  3,000,0002.,  and  the  public  debt,  it  was 
estimated,  would  have  increased  to  more  than  6,000,0002.  by 
January,  1867.  The  people,  however,  were  not  the  less  resolved 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Spain.  In  October  they  re-elected 
Colonel  Perez  as  President,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  the 
government  during  the  conflict ;  and  the  National  Bank  came 
forward  with  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  1,200,000Z.  Before  the  end  of 
1866  the  dispute  with  Bolivia  respecting  the  boundaries  was 
amicably  settled  ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Peru 
for  mutual  assistance  against  Spain  ;  and  an  offered  mediation  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  produced  no  result.  Although  without 
any  settlement,  there  were  no  hostilities  on  either  side,  but  in 
July,  1867,  considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  Chili  and 
Peru  by  a  report  that  a  Spanish  expedition  was  on  its  way 
against  them.  The  alarm  was  a  false  one  ,*  but  it  occasioned  a 
very  considerable  expenditure,  and  a  good  deal  of  popular  dia- 
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content  with  itgaid  to  tht!  financea.  In  this  niontli  the  nilway 
from  Tongoy  to  the  valuable  mineral  diatrict  of  Tamaya  was 
opened.  The  war  with  Spain  languished,  but  Chili  united  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  Brazil  and 
lier  allies  to  subjugate  Faraway. 

But  while  encased  in  this  exciting  contest  the  Chilians  have 
not  neglected  tueir  home  afiiiira.  In  July,  1665,  the  Congress 
was  engaged  in  conaidering  the  refoi-m  of  Article  B  of  their  cou- 
Btitution,  which  ran  thus: — "The  religion  of  the  republic  of 
Cliili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  exer- 
cise of  any  other."  The  attempt  aroused  the  ianatic  zeal  of  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  the  Jesuit  Ugart«,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  affair  of  the  huming  church  at  Santiago, 
preached  a  sermon  to  a  crowd  of  women,  who  immediately  after 
It  proceeded  to  the  Con^resn  ecreaming  "Death  to  the  heretics. 
Live  our  holy  religion,  and  wew  with  difficulty  dispersed  by 
the  soldiers.  The  alteration  of  the  articles  was  eloquently  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  membera,  but  the  government  feared 
going  too  far  in  the  path  of  toleration.  A  compromise  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  following  effect : — "Art.  I.  It  is  declared 
that  by  the  Bth  Article  of  the  Constitution  those  who  do  not 
profess  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion  are  allowed  to  offer  their 
worship  within  the  precincts  of  chapels  or  edifices  of  individual 
property.  Art.  2.  Diasent<:rB  are  allowed  to  found  and  establish 
private  schools  for  instructing  their  own  children  in  the  doctrine 
of  their  religion."  The  majority  of  the  members,  knowing  the 
contents  of  the  Bill,  gave  it  a  apeedy  passage  through  the  Senate, 
after  only  erasing  the  word  "  chapel.  The  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  same  day  that  it  had 
been  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
Ciiamber,  Free  worship,  which  had  existed  in  fact  in  some  of 
the  towns  of  Chili,  more  especially  in  Valparaiso,  has  thus  oc- 

auired  the  l^al  sanction  wlilch  it  lacked,  and  edifices  of  all 
enominations  mav  be  put  up  and  protected  by  law.  In  De- 
cember, 1867,  the  Congress  voted  800,000  dollars  for  construct 
ing  a  wharf  and  new  bonded  warehouses  at  Valparaiso. 

Santiago,  on  Dec.  6,  18&3,  suffered  a  severe  calamity.  A 
church  belonging  to  the  Jesnits  had  been  dedicated  in  1857 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  a  confraternity  had  been 
founded,  with  which  nearly  all  the  best  funilies  in  Santiago  were 
affiliated.  In  each  year,  from  Nov.  6  to  Dec.  8,  a  ceiei)ration 
was  held  every  evening,  teiminating  on  the  day  of  the  Concep- 
tion. On  the  last  evening  some  of  the  muslin  drapery,  of  tlie 
image  of  the  Vii^n  caught  fire.  The  interior  of  the  church, 
with  the  roof,  was  chiefly  of  wood  ;  there  were  but  three  avail- 
able exits,  and  these  were  render^  impassable  by  the  rushing 
crowd  who  choked  the  passage,  and  in  15  minutes  2500  corpses 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  congregation  enclosed  within  the 
fiery  furnace.  All  endeavours  either  to  supprens  the  (ire  or  to 
rescue  the  victims  were  useless  ;  the  fire-engines  which  came 
were  out  of  order,  and  scarcely  served  to  save  the  adjacent  build- 
ingH,  while  the  furious  flames  prevented  all  attempts  at  entering 
the  interior.  The  municipal  council  ordered  the  remains  of  the 
building  to  be  destroyed  and  forbade  its  re-erection  ;  but  within 
a  few  days  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  town  calling  the  vic- 
tims martyrs,  who  were  to  be  envied  for  their  happy  deaths. 
The  town  has  greatly  increased  since  1854,  and  now  contains 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  Hany  of  tlie  private  houses  are 
handsomely  built ;  one  is  in  the  style  of  the  Alhombta.  A  new 
National  Museum,  and  an  elegant  and  large  theatre,  have  been 
built  by  the  municipality.  The  Alameda,  a  long  poplar-lined 
alley,  runs  by  the  side  of  a  dam  separating  it  from  the  river, 
which  in  winter  floods  the  walk  occasionally,  but  it  is  always  care- 
fully kept  in  repair,  and  is  much  frequented.  Tlie  University 
is  divided  into  5  faculties,  with  an  able  Principal  (Don  Andrew 
BeUo),  who,  with  the  Frofessois,  is  charged  with  the  superin- 
lendence  of  the  public  education.  There  are  also  an  Institute  or 
High  School,  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  the  last  under  the 
management  of  the  Jeenits. 

Valparauo  suffered  severely  from  a  fire  in  1858.  This  cala- 
mity, however,  allowed  the  rebuilding  of  a  very  superior 
class  of  edifices,  with  wider  streets.  The  town  has  also  in- 
creased by  extending  itself  to  the  hills  around  the  nari'ow  slip  on 
which  the  old  town  stands.  The  suburb,  called  the  Cerro  Algre, 
is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  elt^nt  villas,  and  for  ita 
charming  prospect.  It  now  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  republic.  The  principal 
streets  are  traversed  by  a  street  railway,  which  is  found  a  great  con- 
venience. The  town  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  possesses  banks,  foun- 
dries, manufactories,  &c,,  and  is,  as  we  have  said,  connected  with 
Santiago  by  a  railway.    A  Savings'  Bonk  and  a  Fire  Insunmce 
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Company  have  been  instituted,  and  ore  both  well  supported,  u 
volunteer  fire-brigade  being  likewise  established.  There  ore 
cemeteries  outside  the  town  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  first-named,  the  Campo  Santo,  is  elegantly  laid  out  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flower-lieds.  The  Protestant  cemetery,  close 
by  the  other,  is  neat  and  simple.  These  cemeteries  arc  used  for 
promenades,  as  Val]»araiso  is  deficient  in  open  squares ;  the 
Government-square,  in  which  is  the  neat  Exchai^e,  and  Vic- 
■square,  in  which  is  the  theatre,  being  neither  of  them  very 
ctive.  A  mole  has  bcitn  constructed  for  the  loading  and 
discluirge  of  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  a  road  along  the  hubour 
has  been  projected,  with  many  other  important  works.  Some 
new  coal-mines  are  about  to  be  oj>ened  in  the  south,  and  quick- 
silver mines  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  hills  about  Val- 
paraiso, A  cotton  factor}'  has  also  been  established,  and  an 
experiment  is  being  made  for  the  introduction  of  salmon  into  the 
southern  rivers. 

San  t'Mipe,  upon  the  river  Aconcagua,  has  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants, with  a  church,  a  theatre,  a  prison,  and  a  barrack.  The 
streets  are  generally  of  a  good  width  ;  the  houses  ate  chiefly  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  low,  with  porticos  or  inner-courts.  There 
is  a  plaza  m  the  centre,  planted  with  trees,  and  several  alamedss 
also  planted  ;  the  trees  are  mostly  poplars.  There  ore  a  univer- 
sity with  5  professors,  a  libraiy  of  32,000  volumes,  and  a 
mu-seum ;  a  lyceum,  in  wliich  classics  and  mathematics  are 
taught  i  and  an  observatory.  The  soil  arouud  is  very  fertile, 
producing  maize,  toliacco,  and  potatoes,  with  a  variety  of  fruits. 
There  are  also  productive  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The 
railway  from  Valparmso  to  Santiago,  which  is  a  circuitous  one, 
will  approach  Son  F6lipe  and  connect  it  more  immediately  with 
Valparaiso,  to  which  the  copper-ore  is  now  sent,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  80  miles. 

Caldera,  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  is  placed  on  a  barren 
sand,  but  it  is  the  port  of  the  silver  and  copper-mines  of  Copiapo. 
Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  for  domestic  purposes  has  to  oe 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance  inland,  or  to  be  distilled 
from  sea-water.  An  English  company  has  founded  copper 
smelting  kilns,  and  from  1800  to  SOOO  tons  of  almost  virgin 
ropper  are  exported  ;  but  the  coals  ore  brought  from  England  or 
North  America. 

CHINA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cob.  464—484.]  The  population  of  this 
vast  empire  in  1864  is  given  in  the  '  Almanach  de  Paris'  for 
IS6fS,  from  the  'Almanach  Imperial  Chinois  officiel,'in  the  order 
of  the  original,  in  pro\Tnces  as  follows  ; — 

Pa-tche-ii 27,9»,87l 

Kiong-su 37,843,501 

Ngun-boei 34,168,059 

Kmg-Bi  23,046,999 

Che-ki-img 28,266,784 

Fo-kian 14,777,410 

Eoti-M. 27,370,093 

Hoo-nsD 1S,662,A07 

Ho-nan 23,037,171 

Cbang-tung 23,958,764 

Shan-si 14,004,210 

Shen-ai 10,^)7.256 

Ean-n 16,193,125 

Se-Uhe-sii 21,435,678 

Quang-tuD 19,174,030 

QuBng-ai  7,313,895 

Ynn-nan 5,561,320 

Kuei-tcheau 6,288,219 

Total  .  360,279,897 

And  the  population  of  the  tributary  countries  ia  estimated  at 
40,000,00a 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  land-tax,  the  salt-monopoly, 
the  customs,  &c  Each  province  is  supposed  to  contribute  a  cw- 
tain  sum,  hut  the  'Almanach  de  Paris  states  that  having  com- 
pared the  official  Chineae  almanac  for  1854  with  that  for  1864, 
it  fmds  the  figures  precisely  the  same.  The  returns  are  there- 
fore merely  fonnal ;  but  the  Count  d'Escayrac,  attached  to  the 
French  embassy,  who  has  taken  much  trouble  in  examining, 
estimates  it  approximately  at  500,000,000  francs,  or  about 
20,000,000(.     The  Chinese  returns  place  it  at  about  64,000,000i. 

The  commerce  for  1863,  at  the  11  potts  open  to  foreigners, 
amounted  to  51,209,0001.  for  the  importations,  and  to  50,140,000i. 
for  the  exportations,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  in  1863 
of  the  importations  into  China  2,540,20W.,  and  3,220,8S2f. 
in  1664 ;  of  the  exports  from  China,  Great  Britain  took 
12,887 ,403i.  in  1863,  and  12,792,001(.  in  1864,  exclusive  of  t> 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Hong-Kong.  In  1865  the  impr 
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were  valued  at  54,392,106;.,  the  exports  at  42,629,609^,  and  of 
the  exports  Great  Britain  received  10,677,995^.;  in  1866  they 
amounted  to  10,771,566/. ;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in 
1865  were  valued  at  3,688,415/. 

Pekingf  the  capital,  has  suflfered  from  the  insurrectionary  war, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  allied  French  and  English,  and  in 
1864  numbered  only  1,600,000  inhabitants.  [See  Peking, 
K  C.  S.l 

Shanghai  has  recovered  vastljr  since  the  rebels  were  expelled 
in  1855.  It  is  the  great  shippmg  port  of  China  ;  the  exports  in 
1860  were  valued  at  10,779,319/.,  the  imports  at  18,326,430/., 
including  bullion  and  opium.  A  more  detaQed  account  will  be 
given  imder  Shanghai  [E.  C.  S.l 

Of  the  old  to\vns  of  China  there  is  little  to  say  beyond  their 
occasional  destruction  and  renovation,  which  we  have  detailed. 
Among  the  new  we  may  mention  Tien-tsinf  on  the  Peiho,  about 
100  miles  S.E.  of  Peking.  The  advantages  of  its  having  become 
one  of  the  trading  ports  is  surprisingly  apparent.  One  of  the 
dirtiest  of  towns  in  itself,  a  portion  has  become  one  of  the  hand- 
somest. In  the  settlement,  that  is  the  foreigners'  quarter,  the 
land  is  well  raised  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  dry,  a  spacious  quay 
and  i^romenade,  faced  with  solid  masonry,  has  been  formed  along 
the  nver,  wide  streets  have  been  laid  out,  many  handsome  Euro- 
pean houses  built,  and  the  affaii's  of  the  settlement  are  entrusted 
to  a  well-organized  municipal  council.  There  is  a  fine  open 
country  round  it,  as  it  is  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  river 
than  the  native  town  ;  but  all  business  is  carried  on  in  the  old 
town.  Opium  and  cotton  goods  form  the  staples  of  the  foreign 
trade,  and  wool  and  tallow,  supplied  from  the  flocks  and  heiSs 
of  Mongolia,  are  likely  to  form  the  chief  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. A  drawback  to  Tien-tsin  as  a  depot  for  trade  is  the  intri- 
cate navigation  of  the  river  just  below  it,  and  the  shallow  bar 
outside  ;  the  winter  also  is  very  severe,  the  river  being  generally 
frozen  from  November  to  March.  The  population  is  computed 
at  about  400,000,  among  whom  are  a  large  proportion  of  beggars. 
Rains  are  not  frequent,  but  heavy  when  they  fall,  and  sand- 
storms happen  oftener,  penetrating  everywhere  with  their  minute 
dust. 

Amid  the  ravages  of  the  long  continued  and  apparently  inter- 
minable intestine  war,  schemes  are  devised,  and  some  of  them 
carried  into  execution,  for  bringing  China  more  within  the 
pale  of  European  civilization.  The  French  have  established 
several  Roman  Catholic  missions ;  the  English  have  introduced 
horse-racing  at  Peking,  which  has  become  highly  popular  with 
the  Chinese  ;  and  the  Russians  having  brought  the  telegraph  to 
their  Siberian  border  by  wajr  of  Kiachta,  it  has  been  extended 
thence  to  Peking  and  Tien-tsin.  An  English  engineer  has  been 
surveying  the  Ime  for  a  railway  from  Canton  to  Shanghai,  and 
another  fiom  Shanghai  to  Peking.  A  long  peace,  should  it  be 
attained,  will  doubtless  work  vast  alterations  in  the  position  of 
China  and  in  its  relations  with  Europe. 

After  the  treaty  concluded  in  1842  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
and  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1843,  commerce  was  carried  on, 
without  any  outbreak,  though  the  Chinese  delayed  or  refused  to 
fulfil  all  their  stipulations,  and  though  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai  were  the  only  ports  practically  opened.  But  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1856,  a  vessel  named  the  Arrow,  with  a  colonial 
register  from  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  was  boarded  while  at 
anchor  near  Canton  by  a  Chinese  officer  and  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  master,  an  Eng- 
lishman, seized  twelve  of  her  crew,  bound  and  carried  them 
away,  and  hauled  down  the  British  flag.  This  proceeding  led  to 
a  demand  for  apology,  first  by  Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  consul, 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  Queen's  plenipotentiary 
in  China.  Yeh,  the  Chinese  high-commissioner  and  governor  of 
Canton,  refused  to  make  any  apology.  Hostile  proceedings  fol- 
lowed, which  lasted,  with  intervals  of  rest  and  negotiation,  from 
the  23rd  of  October  till  the  13th  of  November,  during  which 
period  the  forts  in  the  Canton  river  were  attacked  and  taken, 
the  fortifications  of  Canton  stormed,  the  city  entered,  and  a 
large  number  of  war-junks  burned.  Operations  were  then  sus- 
pended. The  British  retained  the  command  of  the  river,  the 
naval  forces  being  under  the  orders  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  wlw  had  directed  and  superintended  the  whole  of  the 
hostile  proceedings,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  British  only 
amounted  to  4  killed  and  20  wounded.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  factories,  or  buildings  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
British  and  other  merchants,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Chinese,  and 
destroyed. 

The  authorities  of  Canton  having  attempted  early  in  1857  to 
destroy  the  British  ships  by  junks  filled  with  combustibles,  and 


committed  other  acts  of  hostility,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  war-junks  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  were  destroyed  in 
two  engagements.  The  first  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  sent 
up  Escape  Creek,  under  Commodore  Elliott,  ana  the  operations 
lasted  during  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May,  1857.  The 
second  was  conducted  by  Commodore  Keppel  and  Commodore 
Elliott,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Seymour  in  person,  and 
the  action  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  June.  These  operations  were 
in  the  Fatshan  branch  of  the  Canton  river,  and  extended  to  the 
city  of  Fatshan  itself,  twelve  nules,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  eastward  from  the  main  river.  About  thirty  war-junks 
were  destroyed  by  the  first  expedition,  and  about  seventy  by  the 
second.  The  loss  on  the  1st  of  June  was  13  killed  and  62 
wounded.     In  the  previous  action  it  was  less. 

Lord  Elgin  was  sent  out  from  England  as  Her  Majesty's 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  General 
Ashbumham  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Cliina. 
General  Ashbumhaon  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  Lord  Elgin  on  the  2nd  of  July.  Ships  of  war  and  gun-boats, 
and  some  regiments  of  troops,  were  sent  out  to  China,  but  the  troops 
were  required  to  assist  in  quelling  the  mutiny  in  Hindustan,  and 
were  landed  at  Calcutta.  On  the  16th  of  July,  Lord  Elgin  him- 
self sailed  from  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta,  takmg  with  him  1500 
marines  and  sailors  for  service  in  Hinaustan.  On  the  7th  of 
August  Admiral  Seymour  established  a  blockade  of  the  Canton 
river.  Lord  Elgin  returned  to  Hong  Kong  in  September.  On 
the  14th  of  Octooer  Baron  Gros  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  General  Ashbumham 
left  Hong  Kong  for  Calcutta  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  troops  by  General  Van  Strau- 
benzee. 

Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  had  for  some  time  been  making 
preparations  for  an  attack  upon  Canton  by  their  united  forces, 
m  case  the  High-Commissioner  Yeh  should  not  return  a  satis- 
factorv  answer  to  Lord  Elgin's  ultimatum.  Lord  Elgin's  letter 
to  Yen  was  dated  December  12,  to  which  Yeh  returned  an  answer 
dated  December  14.  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory,  Lord 
Elgin  wrote  again,  to  say  so,  and  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
direct  the  naval  and  military  commanders  to  recommence  hostile 
operations  against  Canton  with  renewed  vigour. 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  large  island  of  HoiLan,  in  the 
Canton  river,  opposite  to  Canton,  was  occupied  by  British  and 
French  troops.  Lord  Elgin  had  at  his  disposal  a  considerable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  gim-boats.  The  land-forces  consisted 
of  800  British  soldiers,  2500  marines,  and  1500  naval  brigade, 
altogether  4800  British.  The  French  troops  and  sailors  amounted 
to  about  900.  Total,  5700.  Eleven  aays  were  occupied  in 
making  preparations,  such  as  erecting  batteries,  making  recon- 
naissances, &c.  The  bombardment  oi  the  city  was  commenced 
at  daybreak  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  was  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night.  The  assault  was  made  on  the 
29th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  three  divisions,  two  Engli^ 
and  one  French.  The  walls  were  breached,  escaladed,  and  cap- 
tured by  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  Fort  Gough,  on  the  northern 
heights  of  the  city,  was  taken  by  half-past  two  in  the  aftemooiL 
The  city  of  Canton  was  then  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  allies. 
Little  (lamage  was  done  to  the  town. 

The  allies  having  waited  for  a  week,  and  Yeh  having  made  no 
sign  of  submission,  another  decisive  move  was  resolved  upon. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1858,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
three  columns  of  English  forces  and  one  of  French  entered  the 
city  of  Canton.  One  column  captured  the  deputy-governor  of 
the  city,  a  second  column  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  whence 
were  taken  away  52  boxes  of  oollars  and  68  packages  of  sycee 
silver,  and  the  French  column  seized  the  Tartar  generaL  Mr. 
Parkes,  the  consul,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Elliott,  with 
100  sailors,  conducted  the  search  for  Yeh.  After  threading  their 
way  through  a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  the  imperial  high-com- 
missioner was  found,  seized,  and  with  due  ceremony  conducted 
as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Inflexible. 

Yeh  and  the  other  chief  authorities  of  Canton  being  in  custody, 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  became  apprehensive  that  the  city 
woidd  be  sacked  by  the  populace.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
reinstate  the  deputy-governor  in  his  oflice,  and  to  assist  him  ^dth 
a  council  of  tnree,  consisting  of  Colonel  Holloway,  Captain 
Martineau,  and  Mr.  Parkes.  This  was  done  in  due  form  by  the 
two  plenipotentiaries  in  person,  on  the  9th  of  January.  The 
city  of  Canton  was  held  as  a  material  guarantee  till  the  demands 
of  the  allies  should  be  complied  with. 

The  Russian  ambassador.  Count  Putiatin,  and  the  American 
ambassador,  Mr.  Reed,  having  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  and  com- 
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mimicated  with  the  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries^  the 
representatives  of  the  four  great  powers  entered  into  a  union, 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  they  should  proceed  northwards  to 
the  Qolf  of  Pe-tche-li  and  up  the  Peiho,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  the  Emperor  of  China.  Yeh  was  sent  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Inflexible,  to  Calcutta,  where  he  landed  on  the  17th  of  March. 

On  the  14th  of  Apnl  Lord  E^in  and  Baron  Qros  arrived  at 
the  Qulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  Lord  Elgm  having  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
a  frigate,  and  four  gun-boats ;  and  Baron  Gros  two  corvettes  and 
three  gun-boats.  On  the  29th  of  April  the  allied  fleet  consisted 
of  19  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Peiho,  11  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  140  miles  from  the  city  of  Peking.  At  that 
point  a  bar  of  mud  crosses  the  river,  over  which  only  the  gun- 
boats could  pass.  Inside  the  bar  there  were  sevend.  batteries 
with  numerous  ^uns.  The  gun-boats  crossed  the  bar,  and  the 
batteries  immediately  opened  fire,  but  they  were  soon  silenced 
and  taken,  and  the  guns  spiked,  with  a  loss  of  English  and 
French  of  11  killed  and  77  wounded.  The  boats  then  advanced 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Ta-koo.  Other  English  gun-boats  arrived 
from  Hong  Kong,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  expedition  reached 
Tien-tsin,  80  mues  from  the  imperial  city  of  Peking.  Count 
Putiatin  and  Mr.  Reed  arrived  together  in  the  Russian  steamer 
America. 

The  Emperor  of  China  sent  two  commissioners  to  Tien-tsin, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was 
executed  in  a  temple  there,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1858.  Each  of 
the  four  powers  had  a  separate  treaty.  The  principal  articles  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  are — ^that  there  shall  be  a  British 
and  a  Chinese  minister  at  the  Courts  of  Peking  and  St  James's 
respectively,  and  that  each  minister  shall  transact  business  with 
the  chief  secretary  of  state  at  each  Court  on  a  footing  of  equality; 
that  Christianity  shall  be  tolerated  throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  its  mimsters  protected ;  that  additional  ports  (speci- 
fied in  the  treaty)  shall  be  opened  for  commeree ;  that  Bntish 
subjects  shall  be  allowed,  with  a  consul's  passport,  to  visit  any 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  that  British  snips  of  war  may 
visit  any  of  the  Chinese  ports ;  and  that  measures  shall  be  con- 
certed for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  Other  clauses  related  to 
transit  duties  and  tariff. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Bruce,  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  proceed  to  Peking,  according  to  the  treaty,  arrived  at 
Hong  Kong  in  A^ril,  1859.  There  he  learned  that  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  Chinese  court  was  more  resolved  than  ever  not 
to  admit  foreigners  into  the  capital.  Before  proceeding,  there- 
fore, he  deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  imposing  force.  With  a  squadron  under  Vice- Admiral  Hope, 
and  about  1400  troops,  he  proceeded  to  Shanghai,  toother  wiUi 
the  Duchayla,  conveying  M,  de  Bourboulon,  the  Prendi  Minister, 
and  the  Powhattan,  having  on  board  Mr.  Ward,  the  minister  of 
the  United  States.  They  left  Shanghai  on  June  15  for  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-tche-li  on  their  way  to  Canton,  Messages  had  been  ex- 
changed with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  it  had  been  intimated 
that  mandarins  of  high  rank  would  meet  them  at  Ta-koo,  and 
ratify  the  treaty.  This  was  declined,  and  the  Chinese  negotiators 
had  to  return  to  Peking  for  further  instructions.  On  arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  it  was  found  that  the  forts  dismantled 
in  the  preceding  year  had  been  restored,  and  other  means  of 
defence  constructed.  Inquiry  was  made  whether  any  officer  of 
rank  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them.  There  was  no  such 
person,  and  they  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
ascend  the  Pemo,  unless  they  consented  to  do  so  by  another 
branch  somewhat  to  the  north,  from  a  place  named  Pe-tang.  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  thought  he  would  not  be  justified  in  acceding  to  this 
restriction,  as  by  the  treaty  all  ports  were  to  be  open  for  ships  of 
war,  resolved  to  employ  foree.  On  June  25,  eleven  gunboats, 
two  of  them  screw-steamers,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  forts 
of  Ta-koo,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor  about  two 
leagues  below.  The  river,  it  was  found,  had  been  barred  by 
stockades.  On  arriving  at  the  first.  Admiral  Hope  ordered  the 
Opossum,  one  of  the  screw-steamers,  of  60-horse  power,  to  re- 
move some  of  the  piles,  to  make  way  for  the  other  vessels. 
With  great  difficulty  this  was  eflected,  and  the  other  steamer, 
the  Plover,  on  board  of  which  was  the  admiral,  passed  through, 
but  immediately  the  forts  commenced  a  furious  discharge  from 
heavy  artillery,  so  well  pointed  as  to  inflict  great  damage,  the 
admiral  himself  being  wounded.  The  fire  of  the  vessels  was 
necessarily  feebler,  and  apparently  made  little  impression.  The 
advance  had  begun  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  the  tide  began 
to  ebb,  and  some  of  the  gunboats  grounded  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fiie  from  the  forts.    It  was  then  determined 


to  land  the  troops  at  some  dL^tance  below  the  forts,  and  1200 
English,  with  60  French  marines,  were  disembarked.  The  spot 
on  which  they  were  landed,  however,  instead  of  being  a  firm 
sand  as  was  supposed,  was  merely  a  muddy  marsh,  intersected  by 
two  wide  ditches.  They  advanced  boldly,  trusting  a  few  steps 
would  lead  them  to  more  solid  footing,  but  the  further  they  went 
the  worse  it  grew,  so  that  they  were  half  buried,  had  no  power 
to  use  their  weapons,  nor  to  maintain  an}'thing  Uke  regularity  in 
their  movements.  The  Chinese  pereeived  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  allies,  and  redoubled  their  fire.  The  troops  were  forced  to 
retreat,  their  muskets  rendered  useless  by  the  mud,  some  suffo- 
cated by  it  from  falling  into  holes,  and  others  escaping  by  crawl- 
ing on  their  bellies. 

The  force  of  the  allies  did  not  permit  of  their  making  any  new 
attempt.  They  returned  to  Shanghai,  to  announce  the  event  to 
their  respective  courts,  and  to  await  fresh  instructions.  The 
Chinese  looked  upon  the  withdrawal  as  a  flight,  and  became 
more  proud  and  intractable  than  ever.  The  unexpected  result 
caused  extreme  indignation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  A  powerful  fleet  of  both  nations,  with  numerous  troops, 
was  at  once  ordered  to  proceed  to  avenge  the  insult  they  had 
re<;eived,  and  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were  directed  to 
return  to  endeavour  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  negotiation  before 
proceeding  to  hostilities. 

The  first  division  of  the  force  arrived  in  the  Chinese  Sea 
in  April,  1860,  and  on  the  21st  the  allies  jointly  possessed 
themselves  of  the  island  of  Chusan.  In  June,  the  main  body  of 
the  British  fleet  left  Hong-Kong,  and  on  the  21st  anchored 
in  the  fine  bay  of  Talien-wan,  on  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Lean-tung,  while  the  French  had  assembled  at  Chefoo.  The 
British  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  the  French  had  somewhere 
about  5000.  Admiral  Hope  again  commanded  the  fleet,  and  Sir 
Hope  Grant  was  the  commander  of  the  forces,  while*General  Cousin 
de  Montauban  was  in  command  of  the  French.  On  the  25th  of 
July  the  ships  were  fonned  into  line  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho.  On  August  1  a  landing  was  effected  before  the  fort 
of  Pe-tang,  about  three  miles  below  those  of  Ta-koo,  by  a  com- 
bined party  of  French  and  English,  who  had  to  struggle  through 
the  same  mud,  and  across  the  same  wide  ditches,  that  had  proved 
so  fatal  on  the  former  occasion.  They,  however,  reached  the 
causeway,  dispersing  the  few  Tartars  who  made  an  opposition. 
On  arriving  at  the  fort,  they  found  it  deserted,  and  mounted  with 
wooden  dummies  instead  of  artillery.  The  troops,  wet  and  dirty, 
were  quartered  in  the  town,  when  the  inhabitants  warned  them  that 
the  ground  was  mined  with  infernal  machines  deposited  in  various 
places,  which  the  tappers  were  quickly  employed  in  discovering 
and  removing.  On  August  12,  tne  troops  again  advanced,  having 
still  to  struggle  through  the  almost  impassaUe  mud,  for  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  though  efforts  had  been  made  to  form  a  road, 
when  they  reached  firmer  jpound.  Here  they  found  a  large  force 
of  Tartar  cavalry,  numbermg  from  7000  to  8000,  awaiting  them 
under  the  orders  of  San-ko-lin-sin,  with  whom  the  allied  cavalry 
were  anxious  to  measure  swords.  The  commanders,  however, 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  their  artillery.  The  Armstrong 
batteries  were  ordered  into  position,  and  the  cannonading  began. 
It  was  awful ;  the  shells  ourst  in  the  Chinese  ranks,  creating 
lar^e  gaps,  which  were  for  some  time  imflinchingly  filled  up, 
while  they  ineffectually  replied  with  their  wretched  gingals. 
They  at  length  broke,  only  in  order  to  charge  one  of  the  brigades. 
This  was  done  with  extraordinary  bravery,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  whole  foree  was  driven  back,  and  the  allies  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  entrenched  camp. 

About  three  miles  nearer  Ta-koo  was  another  entrenched  camp 
at  the  village  of  Tang-koo,  approached  by  a  causeway,  bordered 
on  one  side  oy  a  muddy  swamp  like  the  one  they  had  passed,  on 
the  other  by  a  plain  intersected  with  numerous  deep  ditches. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  this  was  attacked.  Again  the  Tartar 
gunners  made  a  resolute  defence,  and  here  they  had  some  artillery 
varying  from  6  to  24-pounders,  but  as  the  walls  afforded  them 
haitlly  any  protection,  it  required  no  little  courage  to  use  them, 
and  stand  so  long  as  they  dia  before  the  Armstrong  guns.  But  at 
length  their  file  was  silenced,  and  the  allies  entered  the  village, 
the  Chinese  retreating  to  Ta-koo. 

After  the  capture  of  Tang-koo,  a  few  days  were  employed  in 
constructing  roads  to  facilitate  the  mareh  to  Ta-koo.  On  Aug.  21 
the  attack  commenced;  2500  British  troops  and  1000  French 
were  appointed  to  this  service,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  British  gun-boats.  The  conflict  was  carried  on  chiefly  with 
artillery,  and  again  the  Armstrong  guns  were  employed  with 
terrific  effect ;  breaches  were  made,  and,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, the  allied  troops  forced  an  entrance,  driving  the  garrison 
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back  step  by  step,  tUI  they  were  scattered  through  the  embra- 
sures on  the  opposite  side. 

Ta-koo  being  in  possession  of  the  allies,  the  next  step  was  to 
clear  the  river  of  the  obstructions  placed  in  it.  This  was  done, 
though  not  without  much  labour,  as  many  of  the  iron  stakes 
driven  into  the  mud  were  of  several  tons  weight  The  squadrons 
were  at  length  enabled  to  enter  and  anchor  about  10  miles 
below  Tien-tsin,  of  which  city  possession  was  taken  without 
opposition,  and  the  army  in  a  few  days  moved  up  to  it  At 
'nen-tsin  negotiations  were  again  commenced.  The  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Earl  of  £1^  and 
baron  Gros  to  sign  a  convention,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Peking 
with  a  small  escort  to  have  the  treaty  ratified.  But  as  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  these  envoys  had  not  been  furnished  with 
power  to  make  a  treaty,  it  was  determined  that  the  forces  with 
the  ambassadors  shoula  proceed  at  once  to  Peking.  The  march 
began  on  Sept  8.  During  the  advance,  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  ambassadors  either  to  return  to  Tien-tsin  or  to  remain 
at  some  other  place  on  the  road  to  receive  commissioners  fully 
empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty,  after  which  they  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Peking,  escorted  by  a  thousand  Chinese 
troops;  but  this  was  declined.  On  the  18th,  while  on  their 
march,  the  allies  were  attacked  by  San-ko-lin-sin,  who  had  been 
hovering  around  them  ever  since  their  departure  from  Tien-tsin, 
with  a  force  estimated  at  30,000  men.  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Loch 
had  been  sent  forward  in  the  morning,  with  Col.  Walker,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  a  few  orderlies,  to  look  out  for  encamping 
grouna  for  the  army.  On  the  road  they  found  large  bodies  of 
troops  placing  mma  in  position,  as  if  preparing  for  an  engage- 
ment. Mr.  Loch  repaired  to  Sir  Hope  Grant  to  inform  him  of 
what  they  had  observed,  and  CoL  Walker  rode  on  to  look  after 
the  site  for  the  camp.  Mr.  Loch  was  desired  to  rejoin  Mr. 
Parkes,  and  to  warn  the  party  to  return  at  once  to  the  camp ; 
but  they  were  intercepted,  together  with  Capt.  Brabazon,  Lieut 
Anderson,  Mr.  De  Norman,  and  Mr.  Boulby,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  and  conducted  to  the  Chinese  camp  as  prisoners. 
Col.  Walker,  with  his  orderlies,  succeeded  in  cuttinjj  his  way 
through  the  Tartar  troops  that  attempted  to  seize  hmi.  It  is 
probable  that  these  events  precipitated  the  engagement  which 
followed,  as  the  plan  of  San-Ko-lin-sin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  suffer  the  allies  to  have  conmienced  encamping,  and  then  to 
have  attacked  them  unawares.  Sir  Hope  Grant  at  once  made 
his  preparations,  and  the  enemy  conmienced  with  a  heavy  fire. 
After  a  sharp  engajgement  for  two  hours,  they  could  not  stand 
the  firing  of  the  lulied  artilleiy  nor  the  charges  of  the  cavalry, 
in  which  the  Sikhs  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  This  was 
the  battle  of  Chang-tchia-wan,  a  decayed  city,  which  directly 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allied  troops,  who  sorely  plundered  it. 
On  the  2l8t  they  started  again,  but  had  advanced  only  to  Tung- 
chow,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Tartar  cavalry,  who  were 
again  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Except  some  delay  in  negotiation  with  Prince  Kung — who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  army  to 
the  capital,  and  who  for  this  purpose  dexterously  made  use  of 
proposals  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  which  came  to  nothing 
— no  further  opposition  was  offered.  The  combined  armies,  now 
amounting  to  10,000  men,  arrived  on  Oct.  5  before  the  nortfi- 
east  comer  of  the  Peking  wall,  in  front  of  which  was  a  Tartar 
encampment ;  by  the  next  morning,  the  Tartars  had  withdrawn. 
Possession  was  taken  of  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  in  which 
a  laive  booty  was  made.  It  was  subsequently  set  on  fire  and  com- 
pletely destroyed,  as  a  pimishment  for  the  murder  of  the  gentle- 
men seized  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chang-tchia-wan,  of  whom  only 
Messrs.  Parkes  and  Loch  were  restored.  Preparations  were  made 
for  cannonading  Peking  on  Oct.  20,  when,  within  a  few  hours  of 
commencing  the  attack.  Prince  Kung  announced  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  that  his  terms  would  be  acceded  to.  But  though  this 
announcement  was  made  officially,  there  was  still  suspicion  of 
deceit,  and  precautions  were  taken  against  it  Prince  Kung, 
however,  kept  his  word ;  the  indemnity  demanded  was  conceded 
on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th  the  ambassadors  entered  Peking, 
accompanied  by  a  force  of  8000  men,  who  lined  the  streets  as 
the  procession  passed  tiU  it  entered  the  emperor's  palace,  where 
the  convention  was  signed  in  due  form,  and  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin was  ratified.  Two  additional  articles  were  inserted,  one 
legalising  Coolie  emigration.  The  army  commenced  its  departure 
on  Nov.  7,  the  ambassadors  on  Nov.  9,  after  the  Earl  ot  Elgin 
had  introduced  Mr.  Bruce  to  Prince  Kung  as  the  resident 
minister,  but  who,  as  no  suitable  residence  had  been  provided 
for  the  legation,  it  was  agreed  should  take  up  his  residence  tem- 
porarily at  Tien-tsin  during  the  winter.    This  was  accordingly 


done,  and  on  March  26, 1861,  the  English  and  French  embassies 
were  installed  in  Peking.  Satisfactory  relations,  on  the  whole,  have 
prevailed  since  between  the  Chinese  and  the  European  powers, 
though  occasionally  threatened  with  interruptions.  On  Aug.  22 
of  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  Hien-fung  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  onlv  six  years  of  age.  After  a  series  of 
intrigues,  in  which  the  dowager-empress  played  a  principal  part, 
the  regency  was  vested  in  Prince  Kung,  apparently  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  able  of  the  Chinese  olficials  known  to  us, 
but  who,  with  aU  the  supposed  despotic  power  of  the  sovereign, 
is  evidently  unable  to  modify  the  prevailing  customs  of  his 
country,  however  injurious  they  may  be.  Hence  corruption, 
faction,  and  prejudices  remain  as  prevalent  &s  ever. 

But  while  the  foregoing  events  w^ere  passing,  the  Chinese 
empire  was  being  torn  by  civil  war.     As  early  as  1847,  the 

Provinces  of  Quang-tung  (Canton)  and  Quang-si  were  disturbed 
y  a  series  of  robberies  committed  by  armed  bands,  who  appeared 
in  different  places,  plundering  villages,  and  vanishing  when 
pursued  by  tne  military.  These  outbreaks  multiplied  in  the 
lollowing  years,  and  occasionally  became  sufficiently  formidable 
to  be  designated  in  the  government  proclamations  as  insurrec- 
tions or  rebellions.  This  general  rising  must  have  been  occa-  • 
sioned  by  some  general  causes  of  discontent,  such  as  distress  for 
want  of  food  and  employment,  the  disbanding  of  soldiers  after 
the  English  war,  and  irritation  caused  by  the  oppressive  acts  of 
some  01  the  officials ;  a  merely  criminal  class  could  not  have 
been  so  numerous.  The  troops  sent  against  these  parties  are 
said  to  have  been  dispirited  and  disorganised  by  the  success  of 
the  English  in  the  war  closed  by  the  treaty  of  1860,  their  leaders 
in  their  despatches  describing  them  as  refusing  to  fight,  and  as 
surrendering  places  without  making  any  resistance.  In  the 
meantime,  a  new  element  was  arising  to  complicate  the  position 
of  affairs.  In  1847,  a  Chinese,  who  had  been  attending  the 
American  Protestant  Mission  at  Canton,  applied  to  be  baptized  ; 
the  missionary  declined,  and  Hung-sin-tsuen,  the  Chinese  convert, 
returned  home  to  become  a  prophet  and  to  announce  a  new 
fadth.  He  soon  ac(^uired  followers ;  these  followers  fell  into 
ecstacies,  and  saw  visions.  The  new  religion  contained  many 
traces  of  the  Christian  instruction  the  founder  had  received, 
mingled  with  a  number  of  blasphemies.  He  declared  himself 
the  younger  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  did  not  at  first 
become  a  rebel.  He  and  his  followers  avowed  their  belief  in 
one  Supreme  God,  and,  wherever  they  had  the  power,  were 
zealous  m  the  destruction  of  idols.  He  had  also  been  joined  by 
a  few  men  of  apparently  greater  abilities  and  lai^ger  views,  who, 
including  Hung-sin-tsuen,  continued  to  practise  the  profession 
of  school-teachers,  indoctrinating  the  students,  who  became 
known  as  the  sect  of  God-worshippers,  though  they  frequented 
no  temple,  and  only  prayed  at  home.  Thus,  m  tiie  midst  of  the 
anarchy  arising  from  the  continued  ravages  of  armed  bands  of 
robbers  in  Quang-si  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  matters 
continued  till  1850.  Among  the  Chinese  there  are  frequent 
feuds  between  different  clans  or  tribes  of  the  population.  In 
Quang-si  there  were  two,  the  Hakhas  and  Puntis,  who,  after 
various  acts  of  spoliation  on  each  other,  broke .  out  into  a  tribal 
war.  The  Hakhas  are  a  race  of  foreigners  who  have  emigrated 
into  the  provinces  of  Quang-tun  (or  Canton)  and  Quang-si,  and 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  Coolies  who  are  shipped  from  the 
former  province.  In  this  contest  the  Hakhas  were  worsted,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  God-worshippers  for  assistance,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  adopt  the  new  Mth.  This  new  association 
brought  them  a  great  accession  of  numbers  from  the  dregs  of 
the  population,  for  now  a  part  of  their  doctrine  was  that  all 
property  was  held  in  common,  and  all  who  had  nothing  to 
contribute  were  anxious  to  share  with  those  who  had  somewhat 
This,  however,  soon  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment, who  hitherto  seem  not  to  have  noticed  them.  They  were 
accused  of  interfering  with  the  worsMp  of  others,  of  breaking 
up  idols,  and  other  malversations.  Troops  were  sent  out  to 
seize  the  leaders,  but  Hung-sin-tsuen,  with  some  of  his  principal 
adherents,  made  their  escape  to  the  mountains.  In  this  retreat  they 
were  surrounded ;  but  when  their  danger  became  known,  their 
followers  from  the  neighbouring  villages  assembled  under  the 
guidance  of  a  chief  named  Yang,  attacked  the  soldiers,  deJfeated 
them,  and  led  back  their  released  teacher  in  triumph.  Possession 
was  taken  of  a  lai^e  market  town,  and  hither  assembled  nume- 
rous followers,  either  brought  by  a  desire  to  participate  in  their 
present  prosperity  or  from  fear  of  worse  consequences  by  abstain- 
ing, and  silks,  clothing,  provisions,  and  money,  were  liberally 
poured  into  the  common  mnd.  These  events  took  place  between 
September  1850  and  Januaiy  1851.    This  town  was  soon  aban- 
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cloned  for  the  larger  one  of  Tai-tsnn,  where  everything  was 
taken  possession  of.    Increase  of  numbers  followed  this  seizure, 
and  still  further  additions  resulted  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
imperial  troops  in  burning  the  village  which  had  been  evacuated. 
In  this  year  tne  emperor  Hien-yimg  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
tlie  death  of  his  fatner,  and  being  a  minor,  the  government  was 
still  more  enfeebled.    While  the  Taepings,  as  they  were  called, 
remained  at  Tai-tsun,  some  overtures  were  made  to  join  them  by 
the  Triad  society.     This  was  a  secret  but  numerous  society 
existing  in  China,  known  for  many  vears  as  inimical   to  the 
Mantchu    dynasty,    and    desirous   of    restoring    the    Chinese 
dynasty  of  Ming.    After  some  negotiation,  the  overtures  were 
rejected,  but  a  few  joined  the  insurgents,  because  it  was  now 
avowed  that  the  dynasty  of  Ming  was  not  desired.     While  in 
Tai-tsun,  some  exertion  was  made  to  organise  the  growing  force, 
and  when  attacked  by  the  imperial  troops,  though  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  position.    The  imperial  troops 
were,  indeed,  scarcely  better  disciplined  than  themselves,  and 
were  destitute  of  the  like  fanatical  courage.     From  April  to 
August  in  this  year  the  contest  continued,  when,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of 
Yung-nan  in  Quang-si,  from  which  Hung-sin-tsuen  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  first  assumed  the  title  of  Tien- Wang, 
or  Prince  of  Heaven,  and  was  proclaimed  first  emperor  of  the 
new  dynasty.     The  town  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
protect  them,  and  some  attempts  were  made  at  forming  a  regular 
government,  but  they  rone  little  above  the  rules  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  management  of  an  army,  while  four  other 
kings  were  nominated — the  Southern,  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Northern  —  subordinate  to   the  Tien- Wang,  the  offices  being 
indeed  only  those  of  generals  of  armies.  In  this  city,  however,  they 
were  soon  besieged,  whence,  after  enduring  many  hardships  and 
suffering  severe  losses,  they  broke  through  the  surrounding  forces, 
on  April  7,  1852,  unsuccessfully  attacked  the  town  of  Kuei-lin- 
foo,  the  capital  of  Quang-si,  and  then  marched  into  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Hoo-nan,  where  they  seized  the  city  of  Yo-tcheow- 
foo.   Recruiting  themselves  here — for  it  is  said  they  now  scarcely 
exceeded   10,000  men — ^they  still  advanced  northward,  and  in 
September  they  laid  seige  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  Tchang- 
cha-foo,  which,  after  continuing  till  Nov.  29,  they  were  forced 
to  abandon.    Repulsed  from  Tchang-cha,  they  marched  north- 
westerly, and  succeeded  in  capturing  Yoh-chow,  and  then  Han- 
kiang  on  Dec.  23,  both  cities  on  the  Yang-tae  river.    Crossing 
this,  they  next  invested  the  city  of  Wu-tchang,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hoo-pe,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang  with  the 
Han,  and  took  it  in  Jan.  1853.     Han-kiang  and   Wu-tclians 
were  two  important  towns,  and  of  these  the  Taepings  retained 
possession.     In  February  they  added  Hang-kow,  another  impor- 
tant town  in  the  same  province,  to  their  conquests,  possessing 
themselves  of  treasure  to  an  immense  amount.     Taking  and 
plundering  other  places  on  their  way  along  the  Yang-tse,  they 
advanced  till,  on  March  8,  they  sat  themselves  down  before 
Nanking,  the  capital  of  Kiang-su,  and  once  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  stated  to  have  had  recently  a  population  of  300,000 
souls.     It  was  taken  by  assault  on  March  19  ;  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre followed,  the  Tartars  being  peculiarly  the  objects  of  hos- 
tility.    The  neighbouring  towns  on  the  Yang-tse  were  then 
taken  possession  of ;  Naimng  was  fortified,  and  declared  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  new  "heavenly  king,"  who  proceeded  to 
form  a  court  on  the  model  of  that  of  Peking. 

Shang-hai  is  in  the  same  province  as  Nanking,  and  the 
English,  alarmed  at  the  ravages  of  the  Taepings,  so  seriously 
threatening  to  interfere  with  their  commerce,  sent  Sir  George 
Bonham  to  obtain  some  understanding  with  them.  He  arrived 
at  Nanking  on  April  27,  having  ascended  the  Yang-tse  in  the 
Hermes.  His  offer  was  that  of  a  strict  neutrality  ;  out  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  arrogance.  On  leaving,  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful mission,  the  Hermes  was  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  forts 
on  the  liver.  This  was  answered  by  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Hermes,  and  produced  a  disavowal  of  the  hostile  act,  which  was 
said  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake.  The  city  at  this  time  is 
described  by  the  American  missionaries  who  entered  it  as  pre- 
senting a  scene  of  the  utmost  desolation,  though  strenuous 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  fortify  it  Having  now,  as  it 
were,  settled,  they  sent  out  armies  in  dift'erent  directions  to  ravage 
the  country,  in  onder  to  supply  Nanking  with  provisions  and 
stores.  Their  settlement,  however,  enabled  the  Imperialist  com- 
manders to  concentrate  their  forces  and  to  invest  the  town,  but 
though  this  was  done,  a  large  body  was  sent  in  May,  1853,  from 
Nanking,  who  marched  northerly,  towards  Peking.  Several 
towns  were  taken,  and  in  October  they  had  entered  the  city  of 


Tsing-hai,  in  the  province  of  Shan-si,  bordering  on  that  of 
Pe-tche-li,  in  which  Peking  is  situated.  But  here  they  were 
stopped,  in  November,  by  the  Imperial  troops.  They,  however, 
held  the  city  till  February,  1854,  when  they  commenced  their 
retreat.  A  second  army,  despatched  from  Nanking  northerly  in 
November,  1853,  reached  and  captured  the  city  of  Lin-tchin,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tung,  also  bordering  on  Pe-tche-li,  on 
April  12,  1854.  Here  the  army  from  Tsing-hai  joined  them, 
and  in  May  they  began  to  withdraw.  They  continued 
their  march,  storming  and  plundering  numerous  towns  and 
villages,  but  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Imperialist 
troops  could  never  overtake  them,  and  Nanking  was  reached 
after  a  march  of  about  2700  miles.  Other  plundering  expeditions 
had  issued  from  Nanking,  spreading  the  like  destruction  whither- 
soever they  moved,  but  producing  no  consolidation  of  their 
power  as  the  result. 

The  siege  of  Nanking,  as  it  was  called,  was  only  a  feeble  pre- 
tence. Imperial  armies,  probably  inferior  in  number  to  the  forces 
within  the  walls,  were  encamped  on  tw^o  sides  of  the  city,  which 
was  open  to  the  river,  and  accessible  without  much  difficulty  on 
the  land  side,  thus  affording  ample  opportunity  for  the  egress  and 
ingress  of  the  plundering  hordes.  This  state  of  afiairs  lasted  for 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  they  had  repossessed  themselves 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Wu-chang  and  Hang-tcheou,  which  cities 
were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  War  and  desolation  raged 
about  this  city,  and  insurrections  arose  in  many  other  provinces, 
but  nothing  decisive  occurred  for  several  years.  In  November, 
1858,  Lord  Elgin  proceeded  up  the  Yang-tse  from  Shang-hai  to 
communicate  with  Hang-tcheou  as  a  neutral.  Though  at  this 
time  pressed  by  want,  their  irruptions  into  the  coimtry  having 
been  restricted.  Lord  Elgin  found  the  Taepings  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  important  places  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
"  heavenly  king "  had  abated  nothing  of  his  pretensions.  The 
vessels  accompanying  Lord  Elgin  were  fired  at ;  the  firing  was  an- 
swered with  considerable  effect — the  forts  being  taken  and  demo- 
lished, and  then  application  was  made  for  his  assistance  against 
the  Imperialist  junks.  This  was,  of  course,  declined ;  his  lordship 
declared  his  purpose  and  his  neutrality,  and  no  farther  opposition 
was  offered  to  his  progress,  except  that  at  Ngan-king  ne  was 
again  fired  at  ;  in  return,  the  town  was  bombaraed  for  half-an- 
hour,  and  then  he  was  assured  that  the  firing  had  been  a  mis- 
take. Hang-tcheou  was  found  a  ruin,  with  the  remnant  of  a 
starving  population,  and  all  the  surroimding  country  displayed 
traces  of  the  greatest  misery.  The  young  men  had  been  forced 
into  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  the  country  was  uncultivated, 
and  the  poor  wretches  who  remained  were  m  the  most  abject 
want.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Wade,  the  interpreter,  landed  at 
Nanking,  where  he  received  new  apologies  for  the  mistake  of 
firing,  and  where  he  foimd  the  city  in  not  much  better  condition 
than  were  the  ruins  of  Han^-tcheou  and  Wu-chang.  The  siege 
continued ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  I860  there  were  100,000 
Imperialist  troops  assembled  before  the  town,  and  they  had 
become  masters  of  the  river.  Unable  any  longer  to  derive  sup- 
plies from  their  marauding  expeditions,  the  Taepings  were 
reduced  to  the  direst  want.  Pressed  by  this  urgent  need,  they 
collected  all  their  forces,  and  on  May  3,  1860,  the  garrison  issued 
from  the  town,  and,  aided  by  their  reinforcements  behind, 
inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  the  Imperial  army,  which  was 
defeated,  scattered,  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and 
the  Taepings  again  roved  unobstructed  through  the  miserably 
devastated  provinces,  while  all  that  could  be  removed  was  con- 
veyed to  Nanking.  There  was  no  force  now  to  oppose  their 
ravages,  and,  except  by  burning  the  suburbs,  there  was  no 
resistance  made  to  their  occupation  of  the  rich  and  important 
town  of  Sou-tcheou.  After  this  capture,  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  anything  like  a  regular  government  was  taken,  by 
imposing  a  species  of  taxation  on  the  cultivators,  with  a  sort  of 
imderstanding  that  this  was  to  exempt  them  from  spoliation. 
For  three  months  they  were  engaged  in  removing  the  wealth  of 
Sou-tcheou  to  Nanking.  In  August,  I860,  the  Taepings,  who 
had  long  been  desirous  of  a  sea-port,  prepared  for  an  attack  on 
Shang-hai,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Sou-tcheou.  Pre- 
vious to  the  assault,  the  commander  of  the  Taeping  force  had  sent 
a  proclamation  to  Shang-hai,  directing  Europeans  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  hoist  yellow  flags,  and  promising  protection.  He  had 
been  previously  advertised  that  any  hostile  movement  would  be 
resisted,  but  he  appears  to  have  (^culated  on  some  assistance 
from  within,  and  on  Aug.  18  he  commenced  the  a&<^ult  There 
were  in  the  town  a  party  of  Enslish  marines,  some  native  Indian 
troops,  some  gun-vessels  in  the  river,  and  all  the  available 
English  male  residents  became  volunteers.    There  were  some 
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French  troops,  and  the  French  merchants  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  resistance.  The  Taepings,  who  were  little  more  than 
an  undisciplined  rabble,  not  very  mrnierous,  displayed  much 
courage ;  they  drove  in  the  Imperialist  force,  which  was  placed 
in  advance  to  defend  the  suburbs,  while  the  barricades,  erected 
to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  city,  were  held  by  the  Europeans. 
The  enemy  pressed  up  to  the  walls,  which  they  tried  to  force, 
but  the  canister  and  shell  from  the  heavy  artillery,  and  the  steady 
filing  of  the  musketry,  compelled  them  to  retire,  after  suffering  a 
great  loss  of  men.  During  the  night  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  narrow  and  dark  street  of  the 
suburb  approaching  the  part  of  the  town  held  by  the  French, 
from  whicn  they  hoped  to  gain  access  to  the  city ;  to  prevent 
this  the  French  set  &re  to  the  suburb,  which  again  forced  the 
Taepings  to  withdraw,  although  this  measure  inflicted  a  severe 
loss  on  the  Chinese,  many  of  the  merchants  having  had  their 
dwellings  and  stores  in  this  subxirb.  On  the  20th  another  attack 
was  made,  less  impetuous,  but  equally  fruitless  with  the  first 
This  having  fiuled,  they  retired,  and  made  no  farther  assaults  on 
Shang-hai.  The  commander,  however,  complained  officially  of 
the  English,  French,  and  Ainericans  having  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  town,  and  he  threatened  not  only  to  prevent  all 
inland  commerce  but  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  provisions.  These 
threats  he  carried  into  effect  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  forces  from  some  positions  which  they 
had  taken  on  the  river  Woosung  in  order  to  keep  open  the 
communication  with  the  country.  This  was  done  after  some 
skirmishing,  and  Shang-hai  was  left  in  peace. 

By  the  treaty  of  1858  the  navigable  rivers  of  China  were 
to  be  free  to  British  ships,  and  though  this  stipulation  had 
been  violated  when  the  Peiho  was  closed  against  Lord  Elgin  in 
1859,  it  was  still  recognised  as  valid  by  Prince  Kung,  the  Regent 
of  China.  Arrangements  were,  therefore,  made  early  in  1861 
for  establishing  commercial  relations  with  some  of  the  great 
commercial  marts  on  the  Yang-tse,  and  Chin-kiang.  Hang- 
tcheou,  and  Kiu-kiang,  were  selected  as  consular  ports.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Tae- 
ping  authorities,  and  it  was  agreed  that  vessels  mmished  with  a 
British  pass  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested,  and  that 
a  British  ship  of  war  should  be  stationed  at  Nanking  merely  to 
see  the  stipuhttions  observed.  On  Feb.  12,  1861,  a  squadron  left 
Shang-hai  to  convey  the  consuls  to  their  respective  destinations, 
which  was  accomplished  without  any  difficulty.  These  appoint- 
ments were  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The 
residence  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  presence  of  the  British  flag, 
gave  a  feeling  of  security  to  the  residents,  and  visitors  tell  of  the 
extraordinaiy  resumption  of  commercial  activitv  and  of  increased 
population  tnat  had  taken  place  before  the  middle  of  1862.  The 
river  traffic  of  the  natives  had  become  active,  and  steamboats 
were  frequently  passing  up  and  down.  By  this  time  the  Taepings 
had  abandoned  much  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  river,  but 
they  held,  above  Nanking,  Woo-hoo  and  Ngan-king.  The  last- 
named  city,  held  by  a  garrison  of  upwards  of  20,000  men,  was 
besieged  by  an  Imperialist  army  not  exceeding  14,000  men.  All 
these  towns,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Parkes,  were  found  to  be  little 
more  than  camps  :  the  population  had  been  expelled,  the  houses 
and  public  builcUngs  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for  walls 
and  oarricades.  However,  to  relieve  the  garrison  in  Ngan-kii^, 
a  detachment  was  sent  from  Nanking,  which  attacked,  tooK, 
pillaged,  and  destroyed,  in  March,  1861,  Wang-tcheou,  a  place 
about  45  miles  from  Han-kow.  The  inhabitants  of  Han-kow 
feared  that  the  Taepings  would  once  more  faU  upon  their  town, 
and,  in  the  most  abject  terror,  prepared  to  evacuate  it.  Neither 
the  magistrates  nor  the  English  merchants  could  calm  the  panic, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  few  days  had  proved  the  terror  to  be 
groundless  that  the  people  returned,  and  commercial  activity 
was  resumed.  The  aestmction  of  Wang-tcheou,  however,  did 
not  relieve  Ngan-king.  A  Taepin^  army  was  defeated  near  Han- 
kow, and  Ngan-king  was  starved  mto  a  surrender  in  November, 
1861.  This  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  other  ruined 
cities  on  the  Yang-tse  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Taepings 
being  now  confined  to  Nanking  and  a  small  surrounding  district, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  nearly  unobstructed. 

While  thus  losing  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Yang-tse, 
the  Taepings  were  acquiring  other  and  even  more  important 
positions  lower  down.  Their  army  in  and  around  Sou-tcheou 
had  been  augmented,  and  now  numbered  100,000  men.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1862  to  capture  Han-kow, 
the  capital  of  Che-kiang,  a  most  important  commercial  emporium, 
with  a  population  said  to  have  equalled  that  of  Peking.  This 
failed,  But  some  lesser  towns  in  the  province  were  taken  ;  and 


marauding  parties  were  harassing  the  country  all  the  summer. 
In  August  they  recommenced  their  attack  on  Han-kow,  and 
during  a  long  protracted  siege  a  detachment  of  their  army 
attacked  the  town  and  port  of  Ning-po,  where  they  committed 
their  usual  atrocities  of  pillage  and  massacre,  but  spar^  the 
Europeans,  with  whom  they  afterwards  entered  into  commercial 
relations,  or  rather  permitted  such  relations  to  be  carried  on. 
On  Dec.  29  Han-kow,  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  opened  its 
^tes  to  the  insurgents,  who  entered,  and  murdered  all  the 
Tartar  garrison  who  had  not  blown  themselves  iiP  in  the  forts, 
rather  tnan  submit  to  their  otherwise  certain  fate.  The  place  was 
plundered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Shang-hai,  all  the  country 
watered  by  the  Yang-tse  below  Nanking  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents. 

Though  the  Taepings  had  retained  Nanking  as  the  residence 
of  the  "  neavenly  xing,"  nothing  but  tlie  rudest  form  of  a  caxnp 
government  was  instituted.  All  industry,  even  that  of  agricul- 
ture, was  repressed  by  them;  they  supported  themselves  by 
ravage,  which  ultimately  devastated  the  country,  and  rendered  it 
incapable  of  sustaining  them  ;  there  was  no  symptom  of  consoli- 
dation, and  whatever  may  have  been  the  feebleness  and  faults  of 
the  Imperial  Qovemment,  it  was  evident  that  the  Taepings 
would  never  be  able  to  improve  it  The  usurping  emperor  shut 
himself  up  in  Nanking,  in  a  shabby  palace,  where  he  aped  in  a 
gaudy  but  beggarly  manner,  the  splendours  of  Pekinjg  ;  and  the 
assistant  kings,  who  acknowledged  a  sort  of  subordmation,  but 
who  were  the  real  powers,  continued  to  be,  as  they  were  at  first, 
only  the  leaders  of  hordes,  miscalled  armies.  But  about  this 
time  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  war.  The  Chinese 
had  become  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  "  outside  barba- 
rians "  in  war,  and  both  Imperialists  and  rebels  began  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  military  and  naval  men.  Mr.  T. 
Lay,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Chinese  government  with 
the  management  of  the  custom  duties,  and  had  successfully  in- 
troduced great  improvements,  obtained  its  consent  to  organize  a 
naval  force  in  England.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  Dec  13,  1861,  permitting  naval  and  nulitary  officers  to  serve 
under  the  Imperial  government  of  C*hina,  A  niunber  of  gun- 
boats were  purchased  ;  they  were  armed,  manned,  officered,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sherard  Osborne.  On 
their  arrival,  however.  Captain  Osborne  learned  that  he  was  not 
to  be  commissioned  oy  the  Imperial  government,  but  to  be 
subordinated  to  one  of  the  Chinese  provincial  governors.  This 
he  declined,  and  with  his  squadron  returned  to  England.  Some 
military  officers,  however,  remained,  among  them  Major  Oordon, 
who  was  enabled,  with  the  help  of  a  few  subalterns,  to  organize 
effectively  a  considerable  body  of  Chinese.  Some  French 
officers,  among  them  Admiral  Protet  and  M.  Tardif  le  Moindry, 
rendered  important  assistance  to  the  Chinese  army  and  navy, 
and  both  fell  in  the  course  of  the  war.  An  American,  named 
Ward,  with  a  few  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Europeans,  suc- 
ceeded also  in  drilling  a  number  of  Chinese,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  the  Taepings,  in  which 
he  was  usually  successful,  until  shot  in  an  engagement  He  was 
succeeded  by  another  American,  Colonel  Bur^evine,  who,  after 
defeating  a  body  of  Taepings,  attacked  Nankmg  in  November. 
The  attack  shortly  became  a  regular  siege,  when  the  Imperialist 
armies,  accompanied  by  Major  Gordon  and  his  force,  assembled 
in  his  support.  This  siege  naturally  became  the  most  important 
object  of  the  war,  as  the  *'  heavenly  king "  and  the  assistant 
kings  were  in  the  town,  and  the  fighting  of  troops  and  the  burn- 
ing of  towns  and  villages  around,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  raising  of  the  si^e,  or  repulsing  the  efforts  for  its  reliel^ 
although  numerous  and  calamitous,  do  not  need  recording.  The 
defence  was  obstinate  :  the  rebels,  like  the  Imperialists,  had 
learned  the  value  of  European  tactics,  discipline,  and  courage. 
They  had  accordingly  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  good 
sailors  and  soldiers ;  among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Buigevine, 
who,  taking  offence  at  some  of  the  Imperialist  proceedings  to- 
wards himself,  transferred  his  services  to  the  rebels  towards  the 
end  of  the  siege.  On  July  19,  1864,  Nanking  was  stormed  and 
taken,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Major  Gordon  and  his  corps, 
and  some  other  European  officers.  They  possessed  themselves 
of  the  gates,  and  ensibled  the  Imperial  army  to  enter.  The 
^'heavenly  king ''and  his  associates  surrenderea  to  Major  Gordon. 
They  were  promised  his  protection  ;  and  this  he  announced  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Chinese  army.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
he  withdrawn  with  his  exhausted  troops,  than  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  the  rebel  chiefs  were  all  snot,  and  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  was  authorised.  Upon  this  outrage  being  committed 
Major  Gordon  threw  up  his  commission  and  retired,  not  without 
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making  urgent  but  ineflEectual  lemonstrancea  against  such  a  vio- 
lation of  good  faith.  Colonel  Bui^evine  was  taiken  prisoner  and 
conveyed  away.  Upon  his  being  claimed  by  the  American  consul, 
the  claim  was  at  first  eluded,  and  ultimately  it  was  affirmed  that 
he  was  "  accidentally  drowned  "  in  his  passage  down  the  river  to 
the  Consul's  residence.  After  the  fall  of  Nanking  the  Taeping 
rebellion  may  be  considered  as  extinguished,  although  the  exist- 
ence of  armed  bodies  of  men,  plundering  like  mere  brigands, 
without  any  avowed  political  aim,  continued,  and  seems  to  be 
irrepressible  in  China. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  a  court  intrigue  displaced  and  degraded 
Prince  Kung,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks  :  he  was  first  restored  to 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  subsequently  resumed  his 
former  ascendancy.  A  new  difficulty  had  arisen,  for  which  his 
management  was  deemed  necessary.  Just  before  the  fall  of 
Nankmg  a  new  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  north.  An  asso- 
ciation was  formed  called  the  Nien-fei,  and  consisted  at  first  of 
Mohammedans  who  were  zealous  .in  support  of  their  faith.  As 
usual  in  China  the  first  movements  were  unheeded  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  gather  strength,  and  they  united  themselves  to  the 
disbanded  Taepings.  San-ko-lin-sin,  the  brave  old  Tartar  general, 
was  sent  against  them  :  he  was  beaten  in  Shan-tung  by  them  in 
April,  and  the  rebels  advanced  rapidly  upon  PeKing.  In  a 
second  battle  he  was  the  conqueror ;  in  a  third  his  army  was 
again  beaten,  he  lost  his  lifej  and  his  body  was  never  lound. 
Another  body  of  the  rebels  about  the  same  time  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  town  of  Chow-yang,  nor  far  from  Swatow,  but  were 
ultimately  defeated  there.  In  Mav  a  large  nimiber  of  Imperial 
troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  plundered  the  town  of  Ninkow, 
and  threatened  Hankow,  from  which  they  were  repelled  by  the 
appearance  of  an  English  and  a  French  gunboat  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Han,  to  the  commanders  of  which  the  authorities 
applied  for  aid.  No  material  progress  was  made  by  the  rebels  in 
this  direction,  but  by  June  they  had  secured  the  strong  position  of 
Pao-ting-foo,  an  important  city  about  100  miles  south-west  of  the 
capital,  commanding  the  water  communication  with  it  Forces 
were  summoned  &om  all  parts  for  the  defence  of  Peking.  This 
was  successful  for  a  time,  and  the  rebels  retired.  In  August  a 
revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of  Ilchi  in  Western  Tartary, 
headed  by  a  Mohammedan  chieftain,  which  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. Chinese  Turkestan  became  practically  independent. 
In  December  the  Nien-fei  showed  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shanghai,  but  made  no  attack.  In  January,  1866.  they 
defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  approached  within  20  miles  of 
Hankow,  where  the  foreign  residents  prepared  for  its  defence ; 
but  the  rebels  withdrew.  In  March,  a  conflict,  which  lasted  for 
two  days,  took  place  in  the  province  of  Quan-timg,  when  a  body 
of  50,000  rebels  were  defeated  and  almost  exterminated.  But 
these  battles  had  no  decided  results.  The  rebels  appeared  again 
in  force  near  Peking,  they  took  Choon-gan,  in  the  tea-distnets, 
and  gained  a  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mookhden.  In 
May  the  Imperialists  gained  a  victory  in  the  north,  in  July  and 
Au^t  they  were  defeated.  In  January,  1867,  the  rebels  were 
agam  withm  ]  4  miles  of  Hankow,  but  retreated  without  any 
battle  being  fought.  The  insurrection  continued  its  ravages 
through  various  parts  of  the  empire.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  several  villages  were  burnt  by  the  insurgents  on  the 
borders  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang  ;  and  m  December  the  Imperial 
troops,  imder  the  Footai,  were  defeated  by  the  Nien-fei  in 
Southern  Shantung.  At  the  end  of  1867  the  insurgents  were 
still  giving  battle  to  the  Imperialist  troops  with  varying 
results. 

At  this  time  also  an  important  change  took  place  in  Chinese 
policy.  It  was  determined  to  send  a  resident  ambassador  to  the 
European  cpurts,  and  the  person  selected  for  ambassador  was  Mr. 
Burlingame,  who  had  been  the  United  States  resident  at  Peking. 
He  chose  for  his  attaches  Mr.  J.  Brown,  who  belonged  to  the 
British  legation,  and  M.  de  Cham^,  one  of  the  interpreters  who 
accompanied  the  last  Chinese  mission ;  and  two  Chinese  of  high 
rank  were  to  accompany  him,  to  be  trained  as  ambassadors. 

CHIPPENHAM,  WUtahire  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  486],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town,  and  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  94  miles  from  London.  From  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Chippenham  has  continued  to  send  two  representatives 
to  parliament ;  out  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the 
census  of  1861  it  will,  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  in  future 
return  only  one  member  to  Parliament  The  limits  of  the  par- 
liamentaiT  borough  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
municipal  borough,  including  not  only  the  whole  of  Chippenham 
parish,  out  also  the  parishes  of  Hardenhuisfa,  Langley  Burrell, 
and  Pewsham.    In  1861  it  contained  1345  inhabited  houses,  67 


uninhabited,  and  5  building.  The  })opulation  was  7075,  an 
increase  of  792  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  392,  of  whom  73  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general 
election  362  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
in  1866  was  1212 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
747,  of  whom  448  were  rated  imder  10^.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  41,034^ ;  the  rateable  value  was  33,77H.  The 
municipal  borough  and  town  of  Chippenham  comprises  only 
part  of  Chippenham  parish,  and  in  1861  contained  300  inhabited 
nouses,  19  uninhabited,  and  none  building;  and  a  population  of 
1603,  a  decrease  of  104  since  1861.  Chippenham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
60,035  acres,  and  a  population  of  22,029  in  1861. 

The  town  consists  of  a  principal  street  half  a  mile  long,  with 
minor  streets  branching  from  it,  and  is  well-built,  paved,  and 
clean.  Chippenham  is  a  quiet  town,  and,  as  ^vill  nave  been 
noticed,  is  rather  decreasing  in  population.  It  still  manufactures 
some  broad-cloth  and  silk,  and  has  iron -works,  a  tannery,  brewery, 
and  maltings,  but  is  now  in  the  main  an  agricultural  town. 
A  market  is  held  on  Friday  for  corn ;  one  on  the  second  Friday 
in  each  month  for  cheese,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  largest 
cheese-market  in  the  West  of  England,  and  one  on  the  last 
Friday  in  the  month  for  cattle.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  coals  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire 
canal. 

The  parish  church,  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
has  been  repaired.  St.  Paul's  churcn,  erected  in  1855,  is  a  hand- 
some Second  Pointed  building,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
with  clerestory,  chancel,  and  tower ;  a  spire  rising  to  a  height 
of  170  feet  was  added  in  1861.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Q. 
Scott.  There  are  besides,  3  Baptist  chapels,  and  Congregational, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Koman  Catholic  chapels. 
The  Free  School  has  been  discontinued.  The  Town  Hall  has  been 
enlarged  ;  it  includes,  besides  the  great  hall,  a  fine  room  50  feet 
long,  33  feet  wide,  andl9  feet  high,  exchange-rooms  and  a  covered 
manket.  A  handsome  Temperance  Hall,  with  workmen's  reading 
and  club  rooms,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  White  Hart  inn 
in  1863  from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Stent  There  is  also  a  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institute.  The  Causeway  from  Chippenham  to 
Wick  Hill,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  made  by  Maud  Heath  in  1474 
"  for  the  good  of  travellers,"  has  been  thoroughly  renewed,  and 
a  neat  iron  bridge  erected  over  the  Avon  at  Kellaways,  where 
the  causeway  is  carried  on  64  arches.  A  memorial  to  Maud 
Heath  has  been  erected  at  Wick  Hill.  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  3  miles  from  Chippenham ;  Cosham 
House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Methuen ;  Draycot,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Cowley ;  Grittleton,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Neeld,  Bart,  and  other 
mansions,  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
Biblical  commentator,  and  Lodowick  Mujy;gleton,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Muggletonians,  were  natives  ofChippenham. 

CHORLEY,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  488],  a  manufac- 
turing and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  and  8^ 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Preston.  The  town  contained  2748  inha- 
bited houses,  108  uninhabited,  and  36  building  in  1861,  and  a 
population  of  15,013,  an  increase  of  6106  since  1851.  Chorley 
IS  not  incorporated ;  the  government  is  in  a  constable  and  visiting 
magistrates.  For  sanita^  purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  9  members.  Chorley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,213  acres,  and  a 
population  of  41,678  in  1861.  There  are  Union  Workhouses  at 
Chorley  and  at  Brindle,  5  miles  N.  of  Chorley. 

Chorley  is  one  of  the  northern  towns  wmch,  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  cotton  manufacture,  has  become  a  large  and  popu- 
lous place  within  the  present  century.  It  was  only  createa  a 
separate  parish  in  1793.  Between  1851  and  1861,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  population  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  69  per  cent, 
and  though  the  cotton  famine  gave  a  temporary  check  to  its 
prosperity,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  progress  has 
since  been  much  less  remarkable.  Cotton-spinning  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  muslin,  are  the  great  branches  of  the 
manuiacture  pursued  here,  but  there  are  e&o  extensive  printing 
and  bleaching  works.  The  other  leading  manufactories  are 
colour  and  chemical  works ;  iron  and  brass  mundries ;  boiler  and 
engineering  works,  and  breweries.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
mines  and  quarries.  The  town  has  been  considerably  improved, 
and  in  1857  an  extensive  sy^stem  of  sewerage  was  carried  out. 
A  new  Cemetery  has  been  formed  in  Ackhurst-lane.  It  has  an 
area  of  13  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  contains  neat  Gothic 
chapels  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dissenters,  ^nd 
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Koman  Catholics.  Several  good  shops  and  business  establish- 
ments have  been  erected.  The  parish  church,  St.  Lawrence,  was 
much  enlarged  in  1862  by  the  addition  of  two  aisles,  the  old 
portion  being  at  the  same  time  restored,  and  some  memorial 
windows  of  painted  glass  inserted.  A  new  church,  St.  Peter's, 
has  l^een  built.  There  are  now  in  the  town  3  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  2  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Con^gational  chapels, 
and  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Prmiitive  Methoaists, 
Unitarians,  and  one  or  two  minor  sects.  Besides  a  Grammar- 
school,  there  are  National,  British,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
a  literary  institute,  dispensary,  and  other  institutions.  A  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday  m  the  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the 

tO^Tl. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  Hampshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  489],  a 
market -to^Ti,  seaport,  and  parliamentary  Iwrough,  and  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Christchurch  bmnch  of  the  London 
and  South- Western  Railwav.  Christchurch  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
1832  inhabited  houses,  75  uninliabited,  and  18  building.  The 
population  was  9368,  of  whom  4426  were  males,  and  4942 
females,  an  increase  of  1893  persons  since  1851.  The  numl)er 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  419,  of 
whom  77  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At 
the  last  general  election  354  voted.  The  miml)er  of  male  occu- 
piers of  nouses  in  1866  was  1081  :  the  number  directly  rated  to 
the  poor  was  868,  of  whom  439  were  rated  under  lOl.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  58,911/.;  the  rateable  value 
was  49,698/.  Christchurch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  3  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,775  acres,  and  a  population  of 
10,438  in  1861. 

The  town  itself  has  not  been  much  altered.  The  magnificent 
priory  chuich  has,  however,  been  very  carefully  and,  as  far  as 
the  means  available  permitted,  thoroughly  restored  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  a  native  of  the  town.  The  interior 
has  been  rearranged  and  decorated,  and  the  great  east  w^indow 
and  some  others  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  old  monuments 
were  noticed  in  the  previous  article.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  recent  monuments  is  one  placed  near  the  west  entrance,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  poet  Shelley,  by  his  son,  Sir  P.  F.  Shelley,  of 
Boscombe.  It  is  of  marble,  by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.,  and  represents 
the  corpse  of  the  poet  resting  on  the  knees  of  his  wife,  who  is 
bending  over  him ;  a  branch  of  sea-weed  acroas  his  ai-m  indi- 
cates the  manner  of  his  death,  and  beneath  are  the  lines  from 
his  '  Adonais ' :  "  He  hath  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  oiir  night," 
&c.  A  handsome  Congregational  chapel,  Italian  in  character, 
was  erected  in  1867  from  tiie  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Stent.  It  is  of 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire  100 
feet  high.  There  are  besides,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Roman 
CathoHc  chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools.  A  new 
Cemetery  has  been  formed,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  In  it 
are  two  neat  Gothic  chapels.  The  only  manufacture  is  that 
mentioned  before,  of  watch  and  clock  fuzee  chains,  which, 
curiously  enough,  are  made  here  almost  exclusively,  alike  for 
the  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool  watchmakers  and 
dealers  in  watch  and  clock  materials.  The  tools  with  which 
they  are  wrought  are  also  made  here.  Christchureh  is  a  subport 
to  Southampton,  and  has  a  small  coasting  trade,  but  the  harbour 
is  almost  blocked  up  by  shoals  and  sandbanks.  Fishing  employs 
some  hands,  and  there  are  maltings  and  breweries,  but  not  on 
a  large  scale.  The  market  is  held  on  Monday.  The  com 
market,  held  in  the  Town-hall,  is  well  attended.  During  the 
season,  Christ^hureh  is  resorted  to  by  anglers,  there  being  good 
fishing  both  in  the  Avon  and  Stour.  A  newspaper  is  published 
weekly. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  St.,  or  St.  KITTS  \K  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  492]. 
By  the  census  of  Jan.  5,  1859,  the  population  was  ascertained  to 
be  20,741  ;  by  that  of  April  6,  1861,  it  had  increased  to  24,440, 
of  whom  11,440  were  males  and  13,000  were  females  ;  a  small 
part  of  the  increase,  however,  was  due  to  immigration.  At  the 
close  of  1865  it  was  estimated  at  27,000,  while  there  had  been  no 
immigration  in  1864  or  1865,  and  only  442  in  1863.  The  births 
in  1865  had  been  1246,  of  which  638  were  illegitimate.  The 
deaths  in  the  same  year  had  been  786.  The  revenue  had  in- 
creased from  11,810/.  in  1850  to  20,283/.  in  1861,  and  to  25,076/. 
in  1865,  in  which  year  the  expenditure  was  22,259/.  A  consider- 
able balance  was  then  left  m  the  treasury,  and  there  was  no 
public  debt.  The  exi)enditure  includes  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy,  grants  for  educational  purposes,  and  public  works,  such 
08  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  in  1865  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new- 
reservoir  for  supplying  the  town  of  Sandy  Point  with  water. 
At  Basse  Terre  a  church,  St.  George's,  "  the  ornament  of  the 


island,''  says  the  Governor  in  his  report  for  1866,  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  15,000/.  The  town  has  been  supplied  with  pure 
water  brought  from  the  hills  ;  a  new  pier  built  here  and  another 
at  Deep  Bay  ;  but  the  roads  yet  remain  in  a  very  indifferent 
condition.  There  are  altogether  10  churches  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  island,  which  have  7  ministers,  and  20 lO 
attendants;  4  Moravian  chapels  with  5  ministers,  and  2250 
attendants  ;  9  Wesleyan  chapels  with  4  ministers,  and  3900 
attendants ;  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  minister,  and 
250  attendants.  In  1865  there  were  27  schools  receiving  go- 
vernment aid  ;  of  these  11,  with  an  average  attendance  of  475 
pupils,  were  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church ;  8, 
with  398  pupils,  connected  with  the  Moravians  ;  and  8  with  494 
pupils  connected  with  the  Wesleyans  ;  a  total  average  attendance 
of  1367.  The  grant  for  educational  purposes  in  the  year  was 
1053/.,  of  which  553/.  was  for  payment  of  the  masters  of  the 
grammar-school,  including  their  inspection  of  the  government 
schools,  in  which  the  school-fees  produced  1310  dollars.  The 
imports  in  1860  amounted  in  value  to  158,033/.,  and  the  exports 
to  187,167/.,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrowroot,  salt,  and  potatoes 
forming  the  principal  items.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  island  was  172,068/.  In  1864  the  total  imports  amounted  to 
188,669/.,  and  the  exports  to  125,408/. ;  while  in  1865  the  imports 
were  only  151,394/.,  and  the  exports  increased  to  196,175/.  ; 
the  products  of  the  island  realizing  182,689/.  The  island  affords 
a  favourable  example  of  the  effects  of  slave  emancipation.  In. 
the  five  yearo  1815  to  1819  the  average  produce  of  sugar  in  the 
island  was  6412  hogsheads,  in  the  five  from  1830  to  1834  it  was 
7658  hogsheads.  In  the  succeeding  five  years  it  fell  to  6142  hogs- 
heads, and  there  was  a  further  decline  to  5201  in  the  following 
five,  1840  to  1844.  From  that  time  it  has  continued  to  increase, 
so  that  in  the  five  vears  1855  to  1859  the  average  produce  was 
7383  hogsheads,  and  it  has  to  l)e  noticed  also  tnat  m  the  more 
recent  years  the  hogsheads  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
former.  In  the  five  years  from  1861  to  1865  the  average  produce 
was  10,031  hogshea(ls,  although  the  drought  of  1864  had  reduced 
the  produce  to  6932  hogsheads  in  that  year.  The  exports  of 
rum  and  molasses  have  increased  in  like  proportions.  Other 
productions  also  show  a  large  increase.  The  tous-les-mois  and 
arrowroot  have  risen  from  25,540  lbs.  in  1861  to  169,299  lbs.  in 
1865  ;  and  salt,  from  8752  barrels  in  1861  to  33,308  barrels  in 
1865. 

The  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  investment  of  capital,  to 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  proprietors,  the  introduction  of 
labour-saving  instruments  and  machinery,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  population  ;  although  it  is  found  that  the  negro 
population,  though  not  retarding  agricultural  improvement  and 
considerably  bettering  their  own  condition,  cannot  be  reckoned 
on  for  active  or  continued  exertion,  and  recourse  has  to  be  made 
to  coolie  immigration.  The  relationship  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  labourer  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  nominal  wages 
are  from  lOrf.  to  1«.  per  day  for  men,  and  8d,  for  women ;  but 
"  privileges  "  are  also  granted,  such  as  to  pasture  cattle  on  the 
estate,  to  take  sugar  or  wood  for  their  use,  and  sometimes 
to  s([uat.  The  consequence  is  that,  without  an  acre  of  groimd, 
they  have  much  more  stock,  even  of  horses  and  cattle,  than  the 
proprietors,  which  they  maintain  by  turning  them  out  at  night 
to  feed  on  other  people's  grounds.  Their  nouses  are  wooden 
erections,  small,  and  imhealthy,  but  the  African  negroes  are 
scrupidously  clean,  and  the  owners  of  these  hovels  dress  expen- 
sively on  Sundays,  and  ride  a  pony.  Their  food  consists  of 
pickled  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  they  drink  cane-juice  and 
nun.  Tlie  furniture  consists  of  a  sack  stuffed  with  grass  for  a 
bed,  a  few  boxes  to  hold  their  finery,  and  a  looking-glass. 
Serious  crime  is  rare  ;  and  except  their  rural  trespasses,  there  is 
such  abstinence  from  theft  that  doors  are  left  open  and  articles  of 
value  exposed,  even  at  night,  with  perfect  safety. 

On  July  31,  1865,  a  terrific  fire  took  place  at  Basse  Terre.  At 
least  1000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  6000  people  left  without 
shelter  ;  only  about  six  houses  were  left  standing,  but  fortu- 
nately only  one  life  was  lost  The  negro  population  behaved 
badly,  plundering  those  who  were  attempting  to  save  their  goods 
from  the  flames,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
fire  was  wilful.  Liberal  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  were 
raised  immediately  in  England. 

CIRCASSIA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  498].  This  country,  which 
occupies  the  nortnem  side  of  the  western  half  of  the  Caucasian 
range,  has  long  been  an  obiect  of  desire  for  Russia.  For  nearly 
a  century  her  efforts  have  been  persistent  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasus,  including  Kabardagh  and 
Daghestan,  as  a  barrier  for  her  own  posse3d9ns,  and  an  outlet 
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and  secure  position  for  a  further  advance  upon  the  territories  of 
Persia  and  Turkey.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Kainardji 
in  1774  the  Empress  Catherine  formed  a  military  line  of  Cos- 
sacks in  the  plain  lying  north  of  the  mountain  range  from  the 
Kuban  to  the  Caspian  sea.  This  plain  was  inhabited  by  nume- 
rous independent  and  warlike  tnbes,  who  were  continually  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  were  not  less  troublesome  neighbours  to 
the  powers  in  their  vicinity,  from  the  predatoiy  attacks  made  by 
them  on  the  dwellers  in  the  acUoinin^  plains.  The  measures  taken 
by  Catherine  had  the  effect  of  restrauiing  their  incursions,  and  by 
degrees  some  of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the  Kuban  submitted  them- 
selves to  Russia.  In  Georgia,  which  was  suffering  from  similar 
intestine  divisions,  and  from  attacks  by  the  Persians,  Turks,  and 
mountaineers,  the  king,  Geoige  XlII.,  on  Dec.  28,  1800, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Czar,  who  took  possession  of 
them,  and  speedily  added  to  them  Mingrelia,  Immeritia,  part  of 
Armenia,  and  the  lower  north-eastern  part  of  the  Caucasian 
range,  known  as  Kabardagh.  Forts  were  built  to  command  all 
the  roads,  and  others  placed  so  as  to  prevent  intercommunica- 
tion among  the  various  tribes.  This  course  was  steadily  pursued 
until  1823,  when  a  Mussulman  enthusiast  announced  a  divine 
mission  for  the  extermination  of  the  Christians.  He,  however, 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  shut  mm  up  in  a 
convent,  where  he  died.  But  he  had  a  successor,  who  was  more 
successful  in  raising  an  insurrection,  his  reputed  sanctity  and  his 
prophecies  acquired  him  thousands  of  devoted  warriors,  who 
rushed  down  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  took  the  Russian 
outposts  W  surprise,  pillaged  the  villages,  and  even  attacked  the 
towns.  The  Russian  General  Rosen  collected  his  forces,  pene- 
trated the  mountains  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  took  £^r  an 
obstinate  resistance  the  fortified  ports  of  Durwuk,  Herman- 
schuk,  and  others,  and  after  a  contest  enduring  for  several  years, 
attacked  Qumri,  a  fort  reported  to  be  impregnable,  in  which  the 
prophet  Kasi  and  his  adherents  had  taken  refuge.  The  resist- 
ance was  long  and  fierce,  but  the  Russians  triumphed  ;  the 
prophet  and  his  disciples  were  killed  ;  one  only  escaped,  covered 
with  wounds.  This  one  was  Schamyl,  who  in  1834  succeeded  to 
the  dignity  of  Imam,  after  the  death  of  Hamsad,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Kasi. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  new  chief  were  directed  to  reconciling 
the  dissensions  of  the  various  tribes  of  Daghestan,  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of  his  religious 
character.  He  established  a  re^ar  government,  surrounding 
liimself  with  a  number  of  devoted  disciples,  initiated  in  the  higher 
mysteries  of  the  new  faith,  who  were  named  murides.  The 
Russians  continued  to  make  attacks  on  the  Circassian  positions, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  places,  often  with  success ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  hold  them,  and  Schamyl  had  them  quickly 
reconstructed  by  the  help  of  the  numerous  deserters  who  quitted 
the  Russian  detachments  on  their  retreat  In  the  spring  of  1839 
General  Grabbe  attacked  the  fortress  of  Akulcho,  in  which 
Schamyl  was  residing,  took  it  after  a  resistance  which  cost  4500 
men,  but  again  Schamyl  escaped — ^miraculously,  as  was  affirmed 
by  his  followers.  His  next  position  was  in  a  ^fortress  named 
Dargo,  which,  in  May,  1842,  Grabbe  again  advanced  to  attack, 
but  Ids  army  was  met  in  the  narrow  defiles  which  led  to  it,  and 
almost  anninilated.  Shortly  after,  another  force  imder  General 
Kluke  was  defeated,  and  Scliamyrs  power  and  influence  were 
much  increased.  In  1849  the  Russian  government  sent  Prince 
Michael  Woronzoff  to  take  the  supreme  command,  ^ith  con- 
siderable reinforcements  to  his  troops.  He  adopted  a  system  of 
wearing  out  the  resistance  by  a  continuous  series  of  attacks,  by 
securing  the  advanced  positions  as  fast  as  he  obtained  them,  by 
cutting  off  the  communications  with  the  lower  districts  and 
with  other  tribes,  and  by  avoiding  any  really  perilous  attempts. 
By  these  means  he  destroyed  the  influence  which  Schamyl  had 
acquired  over  some  of  the  tribes,  to  whom  also  he  offered  the 
advantages  of  having  the  Russian  markets  opened  to  them,  and 
thus  secured  their  submission.  This  system,  patiently  pursued 
for  years,  gradually  undermined  Schamyl's  power,  and  greatly 
reduced  his  numencal  strength. 

Nearly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  Mehemet 
Ali,  an  imofficial  messenger  from  Schamyl,  accompanied  by  50 
Circassian  chiefs,  visited  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  witn  a  proposal 
that  he  should  attack  Anapa  and  Soutchoum-KaU  simultane- 
ously, defended  by  20,000  Russians,  whom  he  might  easily  sur- 
prise and  capture.  St.  Amaud  wrote  on  July  27,  1854,  "  He 
came  to  offer  me,  that  if  I  would  descend  on  Ciicassia  with  an 
army,  he  would  raise  all  the  tribes,  and  place  at  my  disposition 
40,000  muskets  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  and  destroy 
them.    It  is  veiy  tempting."    But  the  temptation  was  withstood. 
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Mehemet  Ali  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  tribes  in  the  west,  and 
was  more  fortunate.  Clever  and  active,  he  united  some  of  the 
tribes  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Russians,  whom  they  some- 
times defeated.  He  might  have  done  more,  but  the  Turkish 
government  applied  to  Sefa  Bey,  a  Circassian  cluef,  who  had 
ved  for  some  time  an  exUe  in  Adrianople,  created  him  a  pacha, 
and  sent  him  on  a  similar  task  to  the  same  district  This  created 
a  rivalry  which  ended  in  the  failure  of  both.  The  Russians 
during  tne  Crimean  war  remained  passive,  and  Schamyl  made  no 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  their  constrained  inaction.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Alexander  lost  no  time  in 
resuming  his  operations  against  Schamyl.  Prince  Bariatinsky 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1857,  and  again 
the  Russian  troops  were  advanced  step  by  step,  occasionally 
meeting  with  a  check  from  the  determined  bravery  of  their 
feeble  antagonists,  till  they  had  driven  the  reduced  adherents  of 
Schamyl  into  the  most  inaccessible  fastnesses,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  Russian  dominatioiL  To  one  of 
these  fastnesses,  in  which  Schamyl  had  withdrawn,  regular  siege 
was  laid,  and  after  a  brave  defence  it  was  taken  on  April  12, 
1859,  but  the  chief  was  no  longer  there.  With  forces  still  fur- 
ther diminished  he  made  his  way  to  Ghounib,  a  steep  mountain, 
the  summit  being  a  rugged  plain  of  five  or  six  square  miles  in 
extent.  Only  one  narr.\v  path  led  to  this  height,  which 
Schamyl  caused  to  be  mined,  huge  stones  were  placed  on  the 
heights  above  to  be  hurled  down  on  an  advancing  enemy,  walls 
and  towers  were  erected  on  three  different  stages  of  the  ascent, 
and  there  were  four  pieces  of  artillery.  On  Aug.  10  the  Russian 
army  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides.  Gradually  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  outposts,  on 
the  25th  at  day-break  an  assaiut  was  made  on  three  of  the  sides  of 
the  summit  at  once,  and,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  they  were  enabled 
to  approach  the  first  line  of  defence  on  the  northern  side  without 
being  perceived.  This  side,  from  its  supposed  inaccessibility, 
had  been  the  least  carefully  guarded,  and  was  mastered  by  150 
volunteers,  furnished  with  scaling-ladders.  On  approaching  the 
second  they  were  met  by  a  brisk  fusillade,  insufficient,  however, 
to  prevent  their  gaining  the  plateau  on  the  summit,  where  at  the 
same  time  arrived  tlie  party  who,  meeting  with  less  difficulty, 
had  ascended  from  the  south.  The  appearance  of  these  two 
divisions  withdrew  the  scanty  force  which  guanled  the  eastern 
side,  and  left  the  path  unobstructed  for  tlie  third  Russian  divi- 
sion. Schamyl,  his  family,  and  a  few  adherents  took  refuge  in 
the  a4}tU  (the  residence),  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resist^ce  ; 
but  his  murides,  cut  off  by  a  itussian  column,  were  prevented 
from  joining  him.  About  a  hundred  of  them  assembled  on  a 
little  wooded  hill ;  but  dislodged  from  this  by  the  Russian  fire, 
they  threw  themselves  with  their  yataghans  and  daggers  on  the 
Russian  troops,  cut  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
where  they  were  enviioned,  and  every  one  of  them  bayoneted. 
In  the  meantime,  befoi'e  a  final  assault  was  made  on  the  aoul, 
Prince  Bariatinsky  summoned  Schamyl  to  surrender  in  order  to 
avoid  a  useless  massacre  ;  who,  seeing  any  further  resistance  was 
utterly  hopeless,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  with  his  family 
and  a  few  of  his  murides,  who  were  at  once  forwarded  to  St. 
Petersbuig.  On  his  way  he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  at 
Kharkoff  on  Sept.  9th,  who  gave  nim  a  gracious  reception,  and 
on  reaching  St.  retersbuig  a  residence  for  nimself,  his  wives  and 
family,  with  the  murides  who  remained  with  him,  was  assigned 
to  him  at  Kalonga,  with  a  sufficient  pension.  This  generosity 
was  not  extended  to  the  tribes  who  had  supported  him  ;  many  of 
them  were  moved  from  their  mountain  abodes  to  the  plains 
below,  all  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  fresh  forts  were  con- 
structed, Cossacks  and  Tartars  were  introduced,  and  this  part  of 
the  country  was  thoroughly  subdued. 

A  similar  course  of  tactics  had  been  pursued  for  some  years 
by  the  Russians  against  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  range,  more  especially  designated  as 
Circassia.  Without  any  violent  effort,  the  inhabitants  had  been 
driveil  from  village  to  village,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
Cossacks.  After  the  defeat  of  Schamyl  operations  became  more 
strenuous  ;  and  in  I860  a  campaign  was  opened  against  the  tribe 
of  the  Abkasians,  dwelling  on  the  southern  side,  who,  pursued  to 
their  mountain  retreats,  at  length  laid  down  their  arms  and  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Turkey.  Two  or  three  minor  tribes 
followed  the  example.  On  the  northern  side  there  were  still 
warlike  tribes  in  a  state  of  independence,  but  almost  wholly 
disorganised.  At  the  head  of  one,  the  Abadzekhs,  Mehemet  All, 
already  mentioned,  had  assumed  some  kind  of  authority  ;  and, 
the  capture  of  Schamyl  leading  him  to  conclude  that  a  struggle 
was  hopeleiSB,  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  General  Philipson 
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on  Not.  20,  I860,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Abadzekhs 
should  accept  a  chief  named  by  the  Czar.  suppTess  brigandage, 
and  give  up  deeerten ;  and  in  return  should  preserve  their  libeify, 
be  exempt  from  taxes  and  conscription,  with  many  other  privi- 
l^es.  When  made  known  to  Prince  Bariatinsky  he  declared  the 
concessions  to  be  incompatible  with  his  secret  instructions,  but 
as  he  was  about  to  attack  two  other  tribes,  the  Oubicks  ana  the 
ChapsoiQcs,  he  confirmed  them,  in  the  confident  en>ectation  that 
the  terms  would  be  broken.  This  soon  happened ;  after  a  few 
months  of  repose  the  Abadzekhs  were  found  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chapsouks ;  Prince  Bariatmsky  sum- 
moned them  to  submit  at  discretion,  and  on  their  refusal  resolved 
to  attack  them.  In  the  spring  of  1861  several  small  tribes,  aUies, 
or  dependents  of  the  Abaazekhs,  were  reduced,  the  terms 
cranted  being  that  they  mi^ht  emigrate  to  Turkey,  or  pass 
behind  the  Russian  lines ;  ana  some  others  were  forced  to  retire 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.  In  the  autunm  of  the 
same  year  the  Emperor  Alexander  came  to  visit  the  scene  of 
operation.  He  recoiled  from  the  extreme  measure  of  expelling 
a  whole  people  from  their  native  country ;  and  willingly  received 
the  deputations  which  all  the  tribes,  hostile  or  submissive,  were 
eager  to  send  him.  These  were  received  bv  him  in  the  cam|>  at 
Kampheta,  and  he  proposed  to  accord  to  them  the  preservation 
of  their  customs  and  privileges ;  exemption  £rom  taxes ;  but 
that  a  portion  of  their  territory  should  be  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  military  lines  of  defences,  for  which  compensation  should 
be  paid;  and  the  immediate  giving  up  of  aU  prisoners  and 
deserters.  The  deputies  on  their  ]^rt  demanded  as  a  primary 
condition  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  bejond  the 
Kuban,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses.  These  stipulations 
were  inadmissible,  and  the  conference  was  broken  ofL  Defeated 
in  several  encounters,  driven  from  their  strongholds,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  refused  the  assistance  they  implored  from 
the  adjoining  tribes,  they  could  only  throw  themselves  in 
desperate  bands  upon  the  disciplined  Russians  to  meet  their 
deaths,  and  by  the  end  of  May  both  banks  of  the  Bielaya  were 
lost  to  the  Circassians. 

When  the  Abadzekhs  had  been  thus  almost  destroyed,  the  Chap- 
souks  and  Oubicks,  who  occupied  the  sea-coast  on  the  soutn, 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack.  The  Oubicks,  crossing  the  moim- 
tain  heights,  where  the  summer  heats  had  melted  the  snow, 
poured  down  on  the  Russians  like  a  summer  flood,  took  the  camp 
of  Kampheta  by  assault,  though  the  garrison  in  the  fort  main- 
tained the  post  by  a  desperate  resistance ;  sacked  several  of  the 
new  settlements,  and  carried  off  most  of  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery.  The  Chapsouks  besieged  the  fortresses  of  Dimitrief 
and  Qregorief,  and  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  new  colonies, 
while  the  remnant  of  the  Abadzekhs  came  to  reinforce  them. 
They  now  began  to  receive  supplies  of  cannon,  rifles,  powder, 
and  other  materials  of  war  from  aoroad.  Indeed  it  appears  that 
the  alarm  of  Russia  was  far  more  from  the  fear  of  the  mterference 
of  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe,  than  from  the  temporaiy 
successes  of  these  insignificant  tribes.  In  1863,  two  Circassians 
were  sent  from  the  Circassian  committee  sitting  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  British  Qovemment.  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  gave  a  decided  refusal,  and 
then  on  appeal  was  made  to  the  public.  Meetings  were  held 
and  subscriptions  raised  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham, 
and  other  towns,  and  resolutions  passed  in  favour  ofabrave 
people  about  to  be  exterminated  by  a  colossal  adversary,  aU  in 
vain.  The  spring  of  1863  saw  the  Russians  pressing  on  and 
driving  back  the  Oubicks  from  their  advanced  position.  At 
len^h  in  a  wooded  gorge  between  two  streams,  the  Oubicks  and 
their  allies  took  up  a  position,  fortified  it,  aided  by  European 
officers,  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  waited  the  attack.  They 
were  suirounded,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  several 
davs,  were  obliged  to  fly.  This  defeat  brought  on  the  entire 
submission  of  the  Abadzekhs,  who  were  forced  to  swear  to 
depart  from  their  native  soil.  Many  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
engagement,  and  returned  to  their  homes ;  but  the  conquerors 
were  inexorable.  A  few  days'  delay  had  been  asked  for  to 
gather  together  the  smdl  remains  of  their  possessions,  and  Feb. 
1,  1864  was  fixed  as  the  last  day,  when  they  must  either  proceed 
as  they  best  could  to  Turkey,  or  be  removed  to  the  lower  plains 
destined  to  receive  them.  Seventy  thousand  people  were  thus 
removed.  The  greater  part  were  conveyed  by  the  Black  Sea  to 
Trebizond.  The  Turks  were  willing  but  unprepared  to  receive 
them,  and  thousands  died,  unhouHecL  of  hunger  and  fever,  before 
they  could  be  transferred  to  the  lands  provided  for  them,  ^ain 
subscriptions  were  raised  fur  tlicir  rcmcf  in  Eiiuland,  reaching 
them  unfortunately  to  a  great  extent  too  late.    There  were  stiU 


two  or  three  of  the  sea-coast  tribes,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Oubicks,  who  had  not  submitted.  In  1864,  the  Grand  Duke 
Micliael  came  to  acquire  the  easy  triumph  of  completing  tbe 
conquest.  In  March,  after  a  shai^  contest,  the  Chapsouks  sub- 
mitted ;  the  Oubicks,  beaten  in  a  fortified  position  they  had 
taken  up,  followed  the  example,  and  the  TchigcU«s,  the  last  to  bow 
to  the  conqueror,  did  the  same,  all  on  condition  of  expatriating 
themselves.  But  this  condition  to  many  was  unendurable. 
When  the  moment  came  that  they  were  to  he  expelled  from  their 
homes,  a  numb^  of  all  the  tribes  flew  again  to  arms,  threw  them* 
sdves  into  a  valley  partly  protected  by  the  river  Albyo.  Here 
they  held  the  Russian  troops  in  check  from  the  7th  to  die  lltli 
of  May ;  when  the  Qrana  Duke  Michael,  having  brought  up 
reinforcements  on  all  sides,  thundered  upon  them  with  a  nume- 
rous artillery,  under  which  most  of  them  fell;  the  few  who 
escaped  this  last  bloody  combat  joined  the  flyers  on  the  sea- 
coast,  to  participate  in  their  interminable  exile.  On  June  2, 1864, 
the  Grand  Duke  wrote  to  Ms  brother  the  Emperor,  <'  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  ofler  mv  congratulations  to  your  Majesty  on  toe 
definitive  conclusion  of  tins  glorious  war  of  the  Caucasus ;  there 
is  now  not  a  single  tribe  that  has  not  submitted."  Thus  ended 
the  long  struggle  ;  and  a  territory,  bv  some  supposed  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  European  race,  became  the  abode  of  Cossacks  and 
Tartars. 

In  Aiu^t,  1866,  however,  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  Kabar- 
dagh  and  Daghestan,  and  the  insurrectionary  forces  were  con- 
centrated south  of  Derbend.  On  Sept  1  they  were  defeated,  the 
chief,  Mahoim  Abbas,  with  many  others,  captured  and  shot,  and 
by  October  the  insurrection  was  completely  suppressed.  Subse* 
quently  the  Russians  gave  pemussion  to  the  native  tribes  to 
withdraw  to  Turkey,  and  laige  numbers  availed  themselves  of 
the  pemussion. 

CIRENCESTER,  Gloucestershire  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  499],  a 
market-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  95  miles  from  London.  The  town  Ia 
not  incorporated.  Its  government  is  actiudly  in  Town  Comr.ii:^ 
sioners  elected  undera  Local  Act  Hitherto  Cirencester  has  returned 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  by  clause  17  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  it  will  send  only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  1300  inhabited  houses,  60  unin- 
habited, and  10  bmlding.  The  population  was  6336,  of  whom 
3032  were  males  and  3304  females,  an  increase  of  240  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  464,  of  whom  119  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election,  403  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1095 :  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  920,  of  whom  537  were 
rated  under  lol  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  29,1792.; 
the  rateable  value  was  24,314/.  Cirencester  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  85,366  acres, 
and  a  population  of  20,934  in  1861. 

Cirencester  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  town.  The  streets  are 
well  paved,  lit,  and  clean ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  well 
built ;  new  shops,  with  handsome  modem  fronts,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  and  plainer  ones ;  the  principal  hotels  and 
laiger  business  places  have  been  renovated,  and  the  town  alto- 
gether wears  a  more  modem  and  a  busier  aspect.  The  cloth  twi11«^ 
carpet  manufacture,  and  wool-combing  business  have  long  been 
discontinued,  as  has  also  the  making  of  curriers'  tools.  The 
trade  of  Cirencester  is  now  that  of  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district.  In  com  and  cheese  a  large  business  is  carried  on, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  wooL  Markets  are  held  on  Monday 
and  Friday ;  the  former,  which  is  the  principal,  being  well 
attended.  A  market  for  Hve  stock  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  and 
there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  An  iron  foundry  and 
agricultural  implement  works,  two  breweries,  malt-houses,  and 
flour  mills,  employ  many  persons.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished weekly. 

The  fine  old  parish  church  was  in  1867  completely  restored, 
both  inside  and  out,  at  a  cost  of  upwu!da  of  10,000J.  A  new 
church.  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  buUt  at  Watermoor.  The  Con- 
gregationalists.  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  Wesleyon  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  chapels.  There  are  a  Free,  Grammar,  and  an  endowed 
parochial  school,  a  museum  in  the  Tetbury-road,  a  hospital,  and 
almshouses.  A  handsome  Public  Hall  was  erected  in  the  Market- 
place in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Medland  and  Moberley. 
The  building,  which  ia  ItaEan  in  style,  includes  the  Com  Ex- 
change, a  fine  room,  84  feet  by  42  feet,  sets  of  rooms  for  the 
pemianent  library,  the  school  of  art,  mechanics'  institute,  &c 
Adjoining  it  is  the  butter  and  poultiy  market  The  Royal  Agri- 
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cultural  College,  incorporated  in  1845,  is  a  fine  range  of  Tudor 
buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes,  with  a  frontage  190 
feet  long ;  it  contains  a  museum,  class  and  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories,  chapel,  and  dormitories,  and  has  a  farm  of  600  acres 
attached 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  coL  501]. 
As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Clackmannanshire  is  29,440  acres,  or  46  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  21,450,  of  whom  10,401  were  males  and 
11,049  females,  a  decrease  of  1501  persons  since  1851.  The 
number  of  families  was  4917.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  2296,  uninhabited  143,  building  22.  The  number  of 
children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school  was 
3688;  scholars  of  all  ages  3997.  Clackmannan  and  Kinross- 
shires  together  send  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  number  of  coimty  electors  registered  in  1867  was 
687.  The  rental  valuation  was  78,242Z.  The  railways  remain  as 
described  in  the  original  article,  except  that  a  short  branch  has 
been  constructed  from  Alloa  to  Tillicoultry,  3^  miles,  which  will 
be  continued  north-east  by  Dollar  to  the  ICinross  branch  of  the 
North  British  line  at  Rumbling  Bridge. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  the  area  of  Clackmannanshire  is  under 
cultivation.  The  farming  generally  is  good.  Draining  is  general ; 
manuring  is  carefully  attended  to ;  the  land  is  kept  clean  and  in 
good  condition,  and  improved  implements  are  readily  intro- 
duced. Oats  form  the  chief  com  crop,  but,  for  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  countjr,  a  tolerable  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown. 
Turnips  are  the  principal  green  crop,  about  the  same  extent  of 
land  being  laid  down  with  turnips  as  with  wheat.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  13,372  acres  under  culti- 
vation, of  which  5665  acres  were  under  com  crops,  1623  acres 
were  under  green  crops,  2492  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses 
under  rotation,  and  3148  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  2778  acres  were  oats,  1100  acres  barley 
or  here,  2  acres  rye,  997  acres  wheat,  and  788  acres  beans  and 
peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  1091  acres  were  turnips 
and  swedes,  9  acres  mangold  and  carrots,  358  acres  potatoes,  76 
acres  cabbage,  and  89  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

The  reann^  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  steadily  extending,  as  the 
demands  for  tne  distant  markets  continue  to  increase.  The  cattle 
are  now  mostly  Ayrshire  and  short-homs.  In  sheep,  the  Lei- 
cesters  are  makmg  way.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in 
the  county  2629  cattle,  of  which  977  were  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  843  under  two  years  of  age  ;  12,905  sheep,  of  which  4180 
were  under  one  year  old,  and  1£K)3  pigs.  In  all  these  classes  the 
increase  over  1866  was  considerable,  out  the  proportionate  increase 
was  greatest  in  sheep  and  pigs. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  of  woollen  goods,  in  shawls,  clan 
and  fancy  tartans,  plaids,  and  blankets.  At  Alloa,  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  whisky  is  made,  and  there  are  breweries,  glass  works, 
brick  works,  and  potteries.  Coal  is  worked  largely  along  the 
Forth,  and  iron  along  the  Devon. 

Tovms  and  Villages. — Alloa,  the  most  important  place  in 
the  county,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  We  add  here  a 
few  supplementary  particulars  to  the  accounts  of  the  places 
given  in  the  E.  C,  with  their  respective  populations  in  1861. 

Clachmamian,  though  the  county  town,  is  of  little  consequence. 
In  1861  it  contained  1159  inhabitants,  of  whom  547  were  males 
and  612  females.  As  a  port  it  has  a  considerable  ex})ort  of 
coals.  The  soil  around  Clackmannan  is  the  richest  in  the 
coimty,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque — cir- 
cimistances  which  add  to  the  general  trade  and  attract  summer 
visitors.  It  contains  Established,  Fi-ee,  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches. 

I'tMicoultriff  3i  miles  from  Alloa  by  railway,  from  a  small 
village  has  grown  to  be  a  towTi  of  some  local  importance,  and  is 
next  in  size  and  population  to  Alloa.  In  1861  it  contained  383 
inhabited  houses  and  3684  inhabitants,  of  whom  1761  were  males 
and  1923  females,  an  increase  of  115  houses  and  467  inhabitants 
since  1851.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  good 
supply  of  water  brought  from  a  stream  at  a  little  distance. 
Tillicoultry  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  woollen  manufactures. 
Shawls,  plaids,  and  clan  tartauB  of  fine  quaUty  are  made  in  very 
large  quantities.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and  free- 
stone quarries.  In  the  town  are  parish,  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian churches ;  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  two  branch 
banks.  In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Devoiutide  are  also  exten- 
sive woollen-mills. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — Dollar  is  a  neat  and  thriving 
place.  In  1861  it  contained  1540  inhabitants,  of  whom  724 
were  males  and  816  females,  an  increase  of  461  since  1851. 


The  increase  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  and  bleaching  works,  but  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  pojjularity  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  which  has  in- 
duced many  families  to  settle  here  on  account  of  the  educational 
advantages.  Tlie  academy  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  and  permanent  trustees.    It  has  about  400 

Eupils.  In  the  town  are  several  good  shops  ;  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  many  villa  residences.  Menstry,  3  miles  N.E.  of  Stirling, 
at  the  foot  of  the  OchiUs,  contained  454  inhabitants  in  1861. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  and  the  place  is  resorted 
to  as  a  summer  residence  on  account  of  the  picturesque  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  the  neighbourhood.  New  Sav4Jiie  is  a  populous 
village  situated  about  two  miles  N.  of  Alloa,  and  chieny  in- 
habited by  persons  employed  in  the  Mar  collieries,  or  in  some 
way  dependent  on  them.  In  1861  New  Sauchie  contained  819 
inhabitants,  of  whom  389  were  males.  Adjoining  New  Sauchie 
is  the  less  populous  village  of  Old  Sauchie ;  Doth  are  in  the  parish 
of  Clackmannan.  TtUlwody,  2^  mOes  N.W.  from  Alloa,  in 
Alloa  {>arish,  had  in  1861  a  population  of  602,  but  is  a  decaying 
and  unimportant  place.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Cambus  is 
little  changed  ;  the  population  is  not  given  separately.  It  has  a 
distille^. 

CLARE  COUNTY,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol. 
ii.  col.  503].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  (1861),  is  1,293-7  square  miles,  or  827,994 
acres,  of  which  600,138  acres  are  arable  land  ;  151,403  acres  un- 
cultivated ;  7919  acres  woods  or  plantations ;  614  acres  occupied 
by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  and  67,920  acres 
water.  The  population  in  1861  was  166,305,  of  whom  82,541 
were  males  and  83,764  females,  a  decrease  of  46,123  or  21*24  per 
cent  since  1851.  The  number  of  funilies  was  30,885.  In  1861 
there  were  3684  Protestants  and  162,612  Boman  Catholics  in  the 
county.  The  number  of  iohabited  houses  was  28,108.  Cl£^e 
County  sends  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlifiunent  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the 
represented  borou^,  was  159,130  in  1861.  The  niunber  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  5465.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  1866  was  313,111/. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  derives  advantage  from 
the  Limerick  and  Castle  Connell,  and  Limerick  and  Foynes 
Bailways,  which  meet  at  Limerick ;  but  the  only  line  in  the 
county  is  the  Limerick  and  Ennis  Bailway,  24|  miles,  which  is  in 
process  of  extension  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  at  Athenry. 
The  former  lines  place  the  county  in  railway  communication 
with  DubliD,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  as  the  Athenry  line  will 
when  finished  with  Galway. 

The  geological  character,  soil,  and  products  are  fully  described 
in  the  JE.C.  Tlie  coimty  is  essentially  agricultural.  Of  the 
30,885  families  it  contained  in  1861,  more  than  half  (16,047)  were 
returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  little  more  liian 
a  ninth  (3496)  as  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades.  The 
number  of  purely  agricultural  holdings  in  the  county  was  18,069, 
of  which  only  952  were  at  a  rental  of  50/.  and  iipwanls,  while 
2092  were  under  10/.  "fhe  average  size  of  each  holding  was  40 
acres.  The  principal  crop  is  oats ;  wheat  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  under  oats ;  barley  and  rye  are  much 
less  grown.  Potatoes  are  the  principal  green  crop  ;  turnips  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  a  laige  quantity  of  flax  is 
grown ;  while  of  the  land  under  ciiltivation,  more  than  half  is 
in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1866  there  were  in  all  144,756  acres 
under  crops,  8480  acres  less  than  in  1865.  Of  these  7718  acres 
were  wheat ;  23,857  acres  oats ;  1780  acres  barley ;  469  acres 
here  and  rye  ;  1781  acres  beans  and  peas ;  34,086  acres  potatoes  ; 
7035  acres  turnips  ;  341  acres  mangold  ;  1859  acres  cabbages  ;  406 
acres  carrots  and  parsnips ;  125  acres  vetches  and  rape ;  1082 
acres  flax  ;  and  64,217  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

The  rearing  of  stock  is  pursued  with  much  energy  and  success. 
Sheep  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  large  numbers  of  pigs 
are  Kept.  In  all  these  classes  the  numbers  have  greatly  and 
continuously  increased  during  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Horses 
are  chiefly  raised  for  agricultural  purposes;  but  though  their 
number  is  large,  fewer  are  returned  than  were  15  years  ago.  In 
1866  there  were  14,182  horses  in  the  coimty,  of  which  11,095 
were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  430  for  traffic  and  manu- 
factures, 716  for  amusement  and  recreation  ;  1033  were  between 
one  and  two  years  old,  and  908  were  under  one  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  was  157,954,  of  which  57,122  were  milch  cows,  and 
68,006  under  two  years  old.  Of  sheep  there  were  163,516,  of 
which  64,896  were  under  one  year  old,  and  51,894  pigs. 

There  are  no  manufactures.  Hosiery  and  frieze  are  made  for 
home  use.    The  chief  trade  is  in  com  and  provisions.    The- 
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imports  are  timber,  wheat,  and  maize.  Clai*e  has  a  rocky  and 
stormy  coast,  but  fisliing  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  and  ^dth 
tolerable  success.  The  fisliermen  are  described  a.s  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  race ;  but  fish,  it  is  said  by  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners, are  too  scarce  and  the  weather  too  rough  to  afford 
employment  through  the  year.  Emigration  has  prevailed  greatly 
among  the  fishermen,  and  still  continues.  Along  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  towards  Galway,  the  fishing  establish- 
ments seem  to  be  more  on  the  decline  ;  the  fishermen  are  poor, 
their  boats  ill-furnished,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. There  are  extensive  oyster  beds  at  Ballyvaghan  and 
Burren,  and  licences  have  been  taken  out  for  planting  oyster 
beds  at  Clonderalaw  and  Poulnasherry  bays,  but  no  reports  have 
been  made  as  to  their  pi*ogress.  On  the  1st  of  Jaimary,  1867, 
there  were  employed  in  the  Kilrush  or  southern  district  76 
fishing-boats  of  the  first-class,  manned  by  230  men  and  157  boys, 
and  135  boats  of  the  second  class,  manned  by  135  men  and  405 
boys,  a  decrease  during  1866  in  both  classes  of  3  boats  and  69 
men.  On  the  Seafield  or  northern  district,  there  were  no  boats 
of  the  first  class,  but  65  of  the  second,  manned  by  65  men  and 
185  boys,  a  decrease  of  15  boats  and  55  men  since  1865.  The 
salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Clonderalaw  and 
Dunbeg  bays,  and  in  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Fergus. 

Tovms  and  Villages. — Ennis,  the  colmty  and  assize  town  and  a 
parliamentary  borough,  has  a  separate  article  in  this  Supplement, 
as  well  as  in  the  origmal  volumes.  The  other  towns  are  iCillaloe 
(which  gives  the  title  to  a  bishopric),  Kilkee,  and  Kilrush.  Of 
these  and  the  villages  described  in  the  E.C.  we  add  a  few  sup- 
plimentary  particulars,  with  their  respective  populations  in  1861. 

KiUaloe  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  408],  a  market  and  ecclesiastical 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  is  now  reached  by  the 
Limerick  and  Killaloe  Railway,  17i  miles  from  Limerick.  The 
population  of  the  town,  inclumng  tne  suburb  of  Ballina,  which 
IS  m  Tipperary  county,  was  1677  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  553  since 
1851.  Killaloe,  as  before  observed,  consists  mainly  of  lone  lines 
of  poor  houses,  irregularly  situated  along  the  slopes  of  hiUs  and 
towards  the  pier.  Of  the  321  tenements  it  contained  in  1866 
only  two  were  valued  at  20^.  and  upwards,  while  260  were  valued 
at  and  under  Al,  The  cathedral,  CiariBfoiti  House,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  public  buildings^  and  the  quays  and  warehouses,  are 
noticed  in  the  original  article.  No  change  calling  for  remark 
has  occurred.  The  see  of  Killaloe  is  unit^  with  those  of  Kilfe- 
nora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh.  The  diocese  of  Killaloe  com- 
prises an  area  of  1,038,125  acres,  having  65  benefices  and  2  per- 
petual cures,  net  income  of  the  clergy  14,055^  ;  and  a  population 
m  1861  of  225,096,  of  whom  12,700,  or  5*6  per  cent.,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  498,  or  '2  per  cent.  Presby- 
terians, and  211,098,  or  93*8  per  cent,  Roman  Catholics.  Kil- 
laloe is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  which  includes  55 
parishes,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  being  Kenagh,  with  a  coadjutor 
Dishop  at  Killaloe. 

Kilkee,  a  small  town  and  sea-side  watering  place  on  a  creek  of 
Malbay,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  contained  1856  inhabi- 
tants in  1861,  a  decrease  of  13.  The  little  town  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  for  sea-bathing. 
It  has  a  harbour  and  is  a  fishing  station,  with  some  first-class 
boats.  The  houses  are  mostly  poor.  Of  the  353  tenements  it 
contained  in  1866  only  11  were  valued  at  20/.  and  upwards, 
while  206  were  returned  at  and  under  41. 

KUrush  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  411],  is  a  busy  son  port  and  market 
town,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  in  the  oostuary  of  the 
Shannon,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Ennis.  llie  population  m  1861 
was  4593,  an  increase  of  122  since  1851.  The  harbour,  pier,  and 
buildings  are  noticed  as  above.  Kilrush  is  a  principal  station 
and  market  of  the  Clare  fishery,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
&ieze,  flannels,  and  shirting.  The  town  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing,  and  is  a  station  of  the  Royal  Western 
Yacht  Club.  Of  the  765  tenements  it  contained  in  1861,  498 
were  valued  at  and  under  4/.,  and  only  14  at  20^  and  upwards. 
Kilrush  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  wiUi 
an  area  of  136,788  acres,  and  a  population  of  41,130  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  52,027/. ;  the  average  daily 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  462  ;  the  num- 
ber relieved  during  1865  wa&— indoors,  1253  ;  outdoors,  383  ; 
the  total  expenditure  was  4597/.,  of  which  3214/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Besides  Ennis  and  Kilrush,  the  following  are  seats  of  Poor- 
Law  Unions  : — Ballyraghan  or  BaUvvaiighan,  a  fisliing  village 
and  coast-guard  station,  at  the  head  oi  a  small  inlet  or  bay  of  the 
same  name  in  Galway  Bay,  15  mfles  N.  by  W.  from  Ennis.    It 


is  a  very  poor  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  the 
fishery  is  declining.  Ballyvaghan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  II 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  71,063  acres,  and  a  population 
of  6819  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  19,325/. ; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhou/se 
was  166  ;  the  number  relieved  during  1865  was — ^indoors,  381  ; 
outdoors,  none ;  the  total  expenditure  was  1824/.,  of  which  1245/. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Corrojin  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  C4^»l. 
595],  is  a  small  market  town  on  the  stream  which  unites  the 
lakes  Tadon  and  Inchiquin,  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ennis.  The 
population  in  1861  was  741,  a  decrease  of  223  since  1851.  The 
town  is  charmingly  situated,  but  has  little  trade,  and  the  houses 
are  poor,  none  of  the  tenements  being  valued  at  20/.,  and  only  3 
between  8/.  and  20/.  Corrofin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  9 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  61,386  acres,  and  a  population 
of  7866  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  20.386^.  ; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  worklioiLse 
was  142  ;  the  number  relieved  during  1865  was — indoors,  464  ; 
outdoors,  none  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  1327/.,  of  which  804/. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  poor.  Ennistjf^mon  or  EnnigHmon 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  913],  a  small  market  town  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  its  mouth  in  Liscanor  Bay,  14  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Ennis.  The  population  in  1861  was  1450,  a  decrease  of 
179.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  the  trade  is 
small  and  chiefly  derived  from  the  gentry  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ennistymon  Pooi^Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  99,281  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,028 
in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  36,923/. ;  the 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  wa^i 
354  ;  the.  number  relieved  during  1865  was — indoors,  1004  ;  out- 
doors, none  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  3127/.,  of  which  2210/. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  KiUadysert  [E.  C.  voL  iii. 
col.  408],  a  village  on  the  right  shore  of  the  testuary  of  the 
Fergus,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ennis.  The  population  in  1 86 1 
was  534,  an  increase  of  94  since  1651.  Killaaysert  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  62,319 
acres^  and  a  population  of  13,265  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valua- 
tion m  1866  was  25,111/. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhouse  was  142  ;  the  number  relieved  during 
1865  was — ^indoors,  404 ;  outdoors,  19  ;  the  total  expenditure 
was  1548/.,  of  which  906/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
Scariff  or  Scarriff  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  462],  a  small  market  town  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  one  mile  above  its  entrance  into 
Lough  Derg,  24  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Ennis.  The  population  in 
1861  was  694,  a  decrease  of  260  since  1851.  It  is  a  very  poor 
place.  Of  its  126  tenements  only  4  were  of  the  value  of  8/.  and 
upwards,  while  105  were  4/.  and  under.  Scariff  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  17  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,320 
acres,  and  a  population  of  15,611  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  in  1866  was  25,696/.  ;  the  average  daily  numl>er  of 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  214  ;  the  number  relieved 
during  1865  was — ^indooi-s,  738  ;  outdoors,  none  ;  the  total 
expenditure  was  2290/.,  of  which  1477/.  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  Tulla  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  905],  12  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Ennis,  contained  1198  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  17 
since  1851.  Tulla  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  84,723  acres,  and  a  population  of 
15,759  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  32,624/.  ; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  280 ;  the  jiimiber  relieved  during  1865  was — indoors,  926  ; 
outdoors,  17  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  2502/.,  of  which  1768/. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  other  villages  are  : — Broadfordf  12  miles  N.  of  Limerick, 
contained  289  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  53  since  1851. 
The  village  is  most  picturesquely  situated  E.  of  Lough  Doon, 
but  is  steadily  dimimshing  in  population.  Carrigaholty  popula- 
tion 589,  a  fishing  village  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  the  same 
name  in  the  asstuary  of  the  Shannon ;  has  a  fishing  pier,  some 
first-class  fishing  boats,  and  carries  on  rather  a  brisk  trade  with 
Limerick.  Clare,  population  of  the  village  495,  of  the  parish 
132.3,  on  the  river  Fergus,  about  two  miles  S.  of  Ennis,  was  once 
the  county  town,  but  long  since  declined  from  its  eminence.  It 
shows,  however,  some  signs  of  revival.  It  is  the  i>ort  for  the 
interior  of  the  county,  but  its  chief  imports  are  meal  and  flour. 
Clare  Castle  is  a  station  on  the  Limenck  and  Ennis  Railway. 
KUfenora,  population  of  the  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  10,776 
acres,  192®,  is  a  small  but  decent  village  in  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  neighbourhood.  It  contains  a  good  parish  church, 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  auxiliary  workhouse,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  abbey.  Kilfenora  gives  the  title  to  a  diocese,  now 
united  with  those  of  Killaloe,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh.    The 
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diocese  of  Kilfenora  contains  6  benefices  and  one  perpetual  cure ; 
the  net  income  of  the  clergy  being  1416^.  The  area  is  135,746 
acres,  and  it  contained  in  1861  a  population  of  23,042  of  whom 
251,  or  1*1  per  cent.,  vrere  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
one  Presbyterian,  and  22,789,  or  98*9  per  cent.,  Boman  Catholics. 
Lehiiichy  or  Lahinch,  at  the  head  of  Liscanor  Bay,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  a  small  fishing  village,  and  a  place  of  summer  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Liscaiwr,  popmation  394,  a  decrease  of  35  since 
1851,  on  the  north  side  of  Liscanor  Bay,  has  a  fishing  pier  and  a 
small  harbour,  and  a  tolerable  fishery.  MUltown  Matoat/f  popu- 
lation 1330,  a  decrease  of  122  since  1851,  at  the  head  of  the  cove 
of  Malbay,  on  the  west  coast,  about  21  miles  W.  from  Ennis. 
The  villa^  is  very  finely  situated,  and  is  a  favourite  simmier 
resort.  It  has  a  fishing  pier  and  a  tolerably  sheltered  harbour. 
Netcmarket-onrFerguSy  population  1137,  an  mcrease  of  26  since 
1851 ;  an  agricultural  viu^e  and  a  station  on  the  Limerick  and 
Ennis  Kailway,  8^  miles  S.E.  from  Ennis,  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
district,  and  bas  a  considerable  local  trade.  O'Brien's  Bridge, 
on  the  Shannon,  4  miles  S.  of  KilMoe,  opposite  Montpellier, 
Limerick,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  oridge,  from  which 
the  village  takes  its  name  ;  population  370,  a  decrease  of  31 
since  1851.  The  bridge,  which  is  of  great  antiauity,  is  attributed 
to  the  famous  O'Brien,  who  flourished  in  tnese  parts  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  In  a  recent  report,  Mr.  Bateman, 
the  engineer  appointed  to  survey  the  Shannon  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  works  designed  to  seoure  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
river  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  floods,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, recommends  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river  above  and 
i)elow  the  bridge,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bridge  itself, 
and  the  substitution  of  an  iron  girder  bridge  of  3  spans  of  70  feet  each 
in  lieu  of  the  7  arches  of  the  present  bridge.  Qtcin,  population 
254,  a  decrease  of  34  since  1851,  about  5J  miles  S.E.  of  Ennis  by 
the  Limerick  and  Ennis  Railway,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Quin  Abbey.  The  Quin  railway-station 
serves  also  for  Ardsallis,  where  is  a  well-known  race-course.  Six- 
Mile-Bridge,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Ennis,  population  529,  a 
decrease  of  233  since  1851,  though  once  of  some  importance,  and 
having  a  court-house  and  bridewell,  a  market-house  and  dis- 
pensary, is  now  a  poor  and  declining  place. 

CLIFTON,  Gloucestershire,  the  western  suburb  and  a  portion 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Bristol  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  512, 
jmd  Bristol,  E.  C.  S.]  The  parish  of  Clifton  contained  2968 
inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  21,375  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
3741  since  1851.  But  Clifton,  as  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  includes  also  the  parishes  of  St.  James'  and  St.  Paul, 
Out,  and  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob,  Out,  and  contained  10,001  in- 
habited houses  in  1861  and  63,072  inhabitants.  Clifton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,475  acres,  and  a  population  of  94,687  in  1861. 

The  growth  of  Clifton  has  been  continuous  to  the  present  time, 
and  its  amalgamation  with  Bristol  rendered  more  complete. 
What  was  said,  therefore,  of  the  recent  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  Bristol  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  Clifton.  The 
distinctive  features  of  Clifton  are  its  churches,  college,  and 
suspension-bridge.  The  parish  church  has  been  remodelled  and 
decorated,  and  lour  or  five  new  churches  have  been  built.  As 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  new  churches  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hensman  Memorial  Church,  erected  in  1863,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  vicar  of  Clifton  liaving  completed  the  50th 
year  of  hia  incumbency.  The  church  is  Second  Pointed  in 
Htyle,  is  built  of  local  stone,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  has  the 
shafts  of  the  cliancel  arches  of  Purbeck  and  others  of  Devonshire 
marble.  More  remarkable  architecturally  is  All  Saints'  church, 
Pembroke-road,  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  A.R.A.  The  object  of  the  architect  was  to  produce  an 
interior  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  populous  town.  The 
building,  which  may  be  called  an  adaptation  of  an  early  and 
somewhat  foreign  type  of  Gothic,  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
width  and  narrow  aisles,  which,  however,  serve  only  as  passages. 
The  nave  is  111  feet  long,  44  feet  wide,  and  62  feet  mgh,  and 
has  a  lofty  clerestory  and  waggon  roof ;  the  aisles  are  12  feet  6 
inches  wide  ;  the  chancel  is  44  feet  deep,  24  feet  ^nde,  and  46 
feet  high.  There  are,  besides,  sacristies  for  clergy  and  choir,  and 
a  tower  at  the  south-east,  which  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire.  New  Wesleyan,  Congresational,  and  Unitarian  chapels, 
of  considerable  elegance,  have  also  been  erected.  Clifton  College 
is  a  large  building,  erected  on  Clifton  Down  in  1863,  of  the  usual 
Tudor  Collegiate  type,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  of 
Clifton.  A  handsome  new  chapel  was  added  in  1867  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Guthrie,  one  of  the  founders.  The 
college  has  now  over  300  pupils. 


Brunei's  project  for  throwing  a  suspension-bridge  across  the 
Avon  at  Cfifton,  commenced  in  1835,  was  only  completed  in 
1864.  All  that  Brunei  was  able  to  effect  was  the  erection  of  the 
massive  piers  which  were  to  carry  the  chains.  Tlie  works 
remained  in  abeyance  till  the  removal  of  the  Hungerford  Sus- 
pension-bridge from  over  the  Thames,  to  make  way  for  the 
railway-bridge  of  the  South-Eastem  line,  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  the  materials  for  completinff  the  bridge  on 
easy  terms.  Clifton  Suspension-bridge,  as  finisned,  has  a  span 
of  702  feet,  and  a  width  between  the  chains  of  20  feet,  the  entire 
width  of  the  road  and  footways  being  31  feet.  The*  roadway  is 
248  feet  above  h^h- water  level.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  J. 
Hawkshead  and  W.  H.  Barlow.  The  bridge,  in  its  simplicity  of 
form,  the  vast  height  at  which  it  hangs  above  the  water,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  has  a  very  impressive  effect. 
Clifton  has  rivalled  Bristol  in  its  street  improvements,  new  and 
handsome  shops,  and  large  and  costly  hotels ;  but  respecting 
tiiese  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  details. 

CLITHEROE,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  811],  a  market 
and  manufacturing  town,  and  municipsil  and  parliamentary 
borough.  The  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  town- 
ship and  castle  of  Clitheroe,  and  in  1861  contained  1433  in- 
habited houses,  110  uninhabited,  and  14  building,  and  7000 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  244  since  1851.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Clitheroe  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
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litheroe,  9  other  townships,  contained  2247  inhabited  houses 
and  10,864  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  616  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
484,  of  whom  64  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
1977  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1305,  of  whom 
875  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  45,327^. ;  the  rateable  value  was  38,658/.  Clitheroe  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  35  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
114,697  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,476  in  1861. 

Clitheroe  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  though  tiie  census 
returns  show  that  it  has  not  advanced  of  late  years.  There  are 
large  cotton  mills  and  print  works,  some  extensive  paper  mills, 
mordant  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  bobbin  turneries,  a 
brewery,  and  brick  and  lime  works.  Markets  are  held  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  for  com  and  provisions,  and  on  alternate 
Mondays  for  cattle.  Clitheroe  contains  two  churches,  and  Con- 
gregational, Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  United  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  ;  Free  Grammar,  National.  British, 
Weslevan,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute 
and  library,  and  a  subscription  news-room.  The  Congregational 
church  is  a  very  neat  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  Moor-lane  in 
1863.  A  new  Cemetery  was  formed  in  the  Waddington-road  in 
1862.  The  County  Court,  erected  in  1864,  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  Italian  building,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Reeves.  There 
are  good  hotels  :  the  Swan,  the  principal,  in  Castle-street,  con- 
tains handsome  assembly-rooms,  and  is  much  resorted  to  during 
the  season  for  fishing  in  the  Ribble  and  Hodder. 

CLONMEL,  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  province 
of  Mimster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  li.  coL  514],  a  market-to^vn  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  a  station  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railwav,  28  miles  from  Limerick.  The  borough  con- 
tained 1363  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  a  jwpulation  of  11,190, 
a  decrease  of  1128  since  1851.  Clonmel  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in 
1866  was  339  ;  the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at 
6/.  and  upwards  was  613,  of  whom  78  were  rated  l)elow  SL  The 
net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was  16,768/.  The  government 
of  the  town,  as  regards  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the 
streets,  and  sanitary  regulations,  is  in  the  corporation.  The 
number  of  borough  burgesses  was  291  in  1866.  Clonmel  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  "with  an  area  of 
86,810  acres,  and  a  population  of  28,039  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  in  1866  was  70,869?. ;  the  average  daily  numl^r  of 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  709  ;  the  number  relieved 
during  1865  was — indoors,  2901,  outdoors,  179 ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  6807?.,  of  which  4461?.  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
thepoor. 

Tiie  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  improved. 
Several  good  shops  and  business  establishments  have  been 
erected,  such  as  the  new  branch  of  the  National  Bank,  a  large 
and  handsome  Italian  edifice,  designed  by  Mr.  Caldbeck.  The 
Bank  of  Irehmd  and  the  Provincial  Bank  have  also  branch 
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banks.  Besides  the  parisli  cliuTch,  the  town  contains  three 
Roman  CaUiolic  churches,  and  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Friends* 
Meeting-houses,  two  convents  and  a  female  school,  an  endowed 
school,  a  model  school  under  the  National  Board,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  court-house  and  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispen- 
sary and  a  lunatic  asylum,  market-house,  and  barracks.  The 
woollen  manu&cture,  whicn  so  long  flourished  here,  has  been 
for  some  time  discontinued.  There  are  several  flour  mills,  a  large 
brewery,  distillery,  and  warehouses.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  agricultural  produce.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here,  two  of 
th^in  tivice  a  week. 

COCHIN  CHINA.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  521-4.]  Under  this 
name  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam  has  been  added  to  the 
number  of  French  possessions.  After  an  invasion  to  obtain 
redress  for  injuries  committed,  the  three  provinces  of  Saigon, 
Bienhoa,  and  Mytho,  containing  a  surface  of  22,380  kilometres, 
or  about  260  square  miles,  together  with  the  island  of  Pulo 
Condor,  and  a  few  others  which  lie  off  the  coast,  were  taken 
possession  of  for  the  purposes  of  settling  in  Apnl,  1861.  In 
1864  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  a  million,  of  whom, 
excluding  the  army  and  navy,  onl^  591  were  Europeans.  In 
1867,  in  order  to  repress  some  hostile  aggressions,  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Vinh-long  were  captured,  and  a  new  treaty  annexed 
three  additionalprovinces,  the  total  population  now  reaching 
two  millions.  The  French  provinces  form  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  promontory  of  Anam,  ending  at  Point  Camboja; 
thev  lie  between  9°  5'  and- 10°  N.  lat.,  and  105°  and  107° 
E.  long. 

The  war  which  led  to  this  result  arose  from  the  murder  of 
some  French  and  Spanish  missionaries,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  prosecuted  without  intermission  by  the  King  of 
Anam,  from  1831  to  1851,  when  the  two  powers,  France  and 
Spaiii,  first  determined  to  interfere.  France  had  also  claims  to 
be  satisfied,  and  other  wrongs  of  which  to  complain.  In  1787 
the  king  of  Anam,  Qhia-long,  in  want  of  assistance  to  establish 
himself  on  the  throne,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Louis  XVI., 
by  which  he  engaged  to  cede  the  town  and  harbour  of  Touran 
(or  Kwang-han),  with  its  territory,  and  two  adjacent  islands,  in 
return  for  his  assistance.  Very  little  active  assistance  was 
afforded  by  France,  but  what  was  given  was  of  use ;  Ghia-long 
not  only  possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  but  subsequently 
added  Tomdng  and  Camboja  to  his  dominions.  The  promises 
made  to  France  were  never  fulfilled,  but  she  was  treated  with 
respect,  and  her  missionaries  were  protected.  In  1831  Ming- 
meng  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne ;  he  immediately  began 
to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  put  to  death  many  of  tne  mis- 
sionaries. He  died  in  1841,  and  nis  son,  Tien-fri,  who  succeeded 
him,  at  first  contented  himself  with  merely  annoying  the 
missionaries,  but  when  the  French  government  remonstrated 
against  their  treatment,  the  persecutions  recommenced  with 
greater  visour.  In  1847  Captain  Rigault  de  Genouilly  was  sent 
to  demana  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1787 ;  this  was  refused ; 
a  collision  ensued,  and  five  Cochin  Chinese  junks  were  sunk  by 
the  French  artillery,  but  nothing  further  was  attained.  Tien-fri 
died  the  same  year,  and  his  second  son,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Tu-duk,  ascended  the  throne.  The  new  monarch  at  once 
commanded  that  all  the  missionaries  that  could  be  seized  should 
be  drowned ;  and  this  horrible  order  was  put  in  execution,  as  far 
as  he  was  able ;  in  1851  he  issued  a  second  decree,  declaring  that 
whoever  of  his  subjects  should  be  found  concealing  a  missionary 
should  be  cut  in  two,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  From  that 
time  the  blood  of  Christians,  whether  Europeans  or  natives, 
never  ceased  to  flow.  In  1852  M.  de  Montigny  had  been  charged 
by  the  French  government  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  treaty  with 
tine  court  of  Anam.  He  forwarded  his  desj^tches  by  the  captain 
of  the  Catinat  to  Touran,  but  the  mandanns  refused  to  receive 
the  despatches,  and  the  populace  insulted  the  captain ;  on  which 
he  cannonaded  the  town,  entered  the  citadel,  spiked  sixty  guns, 
and  threw  sJl  the  powder  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  the  man- 
darins assumed  a  humbler  tone,  apologised,  and  offered  to  send 
the  despatches  to  the  King  at  Hue.  In  the  meantime  the  Capri- 
cieuse  nad  arrived,  and  tne  captain  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
France,  the  freedom  to  trade,  the  residence  of  a  consul  at  Hud, 
possession  of  the  port  of  Touran  in  which  to  establish  a  French 
factory,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  Christians.  The 
negotiation  was  delayed  under  various  pretences,  till  the  arrival 
of  M.  de  Montigny,  which,  through  different  mishaps,  did  not 
take  place  till  Jan.  1857.  He  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no 
real  intention  to  treat ;  that  the  interval  had  been  employed  in 
oiganising  a  defence  which  his  force  was  not  competent  to  over- 


come ;  and  he  left  in  February ;  having  first  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king  informing  him  that  imless  he  treated  the  Christians 
better  it  would  entail  u^wn  him  a  conflict  with  France.  Tu-duk 
seeing  the  ships  depart,  thought  lightly  of  the  French  power, 
and  renewed  his  persecutions  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  among 
the  murdered  was  a  Spanish  prelate,  the  apostolical  vicar  oi 
Tonkin.  France  and  Spain  then  united  to  punish  this  new 
outrage.  On  Aug.  30,  1858,  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spanish 
ships,  some  of  them  steam-vessels  aimed  with  rifled  cannon,  and 
having  on  board  450  troops  from  the  Philippines,  dropped 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Touran.  On  Sept.  1  the  commaiiaery 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  summoned  the  forts  to  surrender 
within  two  hours,  and  receiving  no  answer,  ordered  an  attack  on 
tlie  forts  wliich  defended  the  town.  In  half-an-hour  the  fire  of 
the  forts  was  silenced,  the  troops  were  landed,  and  took  possession 
of  them  and  of  the  town. 

But  the  King  of  Anam  was  not  subdued.  He  continued  his 
hostilities,  and  the  French  were  not  strong  enoufi;h  to  penetrate 
the  interior  in  face  of  his  large  armies.  Admiral  Genouilly, 
early  in  1859,  received  intelligence  of  a  revolution  having  broken 
out  in  Camboja,  promoted  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  and  the 
native  Christians.  Some  vessels  were  sent  to  their  support^  and 
on  Feb.  9  he  entered  the  river  Saigon  with  a  French  and  Spanish 
fleet ;  on  the  next  day  he  destroyed  the  fort  of  Pingeh,  which 
commanded  the  anchorage,  and  which  had  been  constructed  by 
the  French  engineei-s  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  1787.  After  a  conflict  sustained  for  a  week,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Saigon,  which  has  since  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  French  settlement  An  immense  booty  w^as  found, 
the  loss  to  the  Anamite  government  being  estimated  at  800,0002^ 

Hostilities  were  continued;  and  successive  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  France.  On  April  3,  1861,  Vice- Admiral 
Chamer  proceeded  to  attack  the  important  fortified  town  of 
Mytho.  It  had  a  citadel  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  with  morasses  on. 
several  of  its  sides ;  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  mounted 
with  cannon.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-side  of  the  Mei-kong 
(or  Camboja),  near  its  mouth,  which  it  commands,  and  com- 
mimicates  with  the  sea  by  a  navigable  water-course.  The 
squadron  forced  its  way  up  the  river,  took  the  town  in  flank, 
and  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  the  defence,  it  was  captured 
on  the  13th.  The  taking  of  this  stronghold  ensured  the  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  province. 
Another  important  place,  Bien-hoa,  was  taken  on  Dec.  15  by 
Rear-Admiral  Bonara,  with  a  large  squadron  and  3000  men, 
after  a  long  contest,  in  wluch  the  Samites  displayed  great 
courage,  and  were  only  driven  from  tlieir  defences  oy  stonn, 
suffermg  great  loss,  while  that  of  the  French  was  inconsider- 
able. On  March  22,  1862,  Admiral  Bonard,  with  a  large  force, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Vinh-long,  the  centre  of  a  force  that 
had  been  disturbing  the  country,  a  strong  place  on  the  Mei- 
kong,  west-north-west  of  Saigon,  fortified  with  stockades,  with 
marshes  and  canals  around  it,  and  armed  with  80  guns ;  out  it 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  resistance  of  seven  hours.  On  May 
26,  1862,  ambassadors  from  Hu(i  arrived  at  Saigon,  with  offers 
to  pay  to  France  an  indemnity  for  damages  received,  and  with 
proposals  for  a  peace.  They  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  King  of  Anam  engaged  to  pay  to 
France,  one  million  sterling  as  an  indemnity,  to  cede  the  terri- 
tory known  as  Lower  Cociiin  China,  to  grant  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Christian  reb'gion  through  all  the  dominions  of  Anam, 
together  with  important  commercial  advantages,  a  resident 
French  envoy  at  Hud,  and  the  right  of  French  subjects  to  settle 
and  hold  property  in  any  part  of  the  empire  of  Anam.  This 
treaty  was  signed  on  Jime  15.  The  treaty  appears  to  have  been 
observed  by  the  government,  but  to  have  been  unpopular  witli 
the  people,  as  on  Dec.  17,  1862,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Saigon,  which  was  not  repressed  without  difficulty;  and  on 
Dec.  27  the  fortress  of  Mytho  was  attacked  by  a  more  oisanised 
force,  but  which'was  easily  repulsed.  In  1863  the  kin^  of  Anam 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  who  were  graciously  received.  On 
July  15,  1864,  a  new  treaty  was  signed  with  Tu-duk,  by  which 
the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  him  was  reduced,  on  condition  of 
opening  tliree  additional  ports  to  French  commerce,  with  a  con- 
cession of  land  for  buildings  at  each.  After  their  return  peace 
was  on  the  whole  maintained  until  1867. 

The  province,  or  former  kingdom,  of  Camboja  lies  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  French  portion  of  Cochin  China.  It  was  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  who  was  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Anam  and  Siam, 
probably  for  separate  portions  of  his*  territory.  As  the  great 
artery  of  this  peninsula,  the  Mei-kong,  runs  through  it,  ana  the 
countiy  was  known  to  be  fertile  and  pitxluctivey  the  Froich  were 
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naturally  desirous  of  extending  their  influence  over  it.    In  1863, 
therefore,  Rear- Admiral  De  la  Grandi^re  was  despatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  viceroy  to  apprise  him  that  now  the  lower 
portion  of  Cochin  China  had  been  transferred  to  I^nce,  he  was 
thenceforth  to  consider  himself  a  tributary  of  that  empire.    The 
vicei-oy  required  time  to  consult  his  suzerain,  the  King  of  Siam  ; 
but  no  delay  was  allowed,  the  viceroy  had  no  power  to  resist, and  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Udong,  the  capital  of  Camboja,  on  Aug.  11. 
By  this  treaty  mutual  rights  of  commerce  are  insured,  goods  (ex- 
cept opium)  mat  have  paid  customs'  duties  at  Saigon  are  not  to  be 
charged  on  entering  Camboja,  and  the  products  of  Camboja  are 
to  be  duty  free  if  lor  consumption  in  Cochin  Cliina ;  resident 
agents  are  to  be  established  on  the  part  of  Camboja  at  Saigon. 
and  at  Udong  for  the  French,  where  they  are  to  have  land 
granted  on  which  to  "  build  houses  for  coal  and  godowns  for  rice 
for  the  French  vessels."    Consuls  or  residents  of  any  other  foreign 
nation  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  residents  at  Udong,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  both  powers ;  the  French  are  also  authorised  to 
cut  timber  in  the  Cambodian  forests  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the  ships  of  the  Emperor ;  in  return  for  which  tiie  protection  of 
the  French  power  is  promised,  and  the  payment  formerly  made 
to  Anam  is  remitted.     This  treaty  subsequently  received  the 
sanction  of  the  King  of  Siam,  with  whose  consent  also  the 
viceroy  was  authorised  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  though  con- 
tinuing to  pay  tribute  to  Siam  as  before. 

In  1865  a  small  band  of  natives  had  possessed  themselves  of  a 
strong  position  in  a  marshy  district  between  the  Camboja  river 
and  we  Vaico,  whence  they  committed  continued  depredations 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  provinces.  In  April  a  force 
was  despatched  to  dislodge  them.  The  resistance  was  deter- 
mined, as  they  had  received  an  accession  of  Anamite  troops,  but 
the  attack  was  ultimately  successful.  The  protection  of  the 
sovereign  of  Camboja,  whose  independence  the  French  had  under- 
taken to  8up]^ort,  brought  fresh  troubles  on  theuL  A  Cambojan 
chief  had  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  against  the  kmg, 
Norodon,  and  received  the  scarcely  concealed  support  of  the 
Anamites.  A  smaU  force  was  sent  against  him,  which  on  June 
3,  1865,  was  defeated,  and  the  French  commander  killed ;  but  in 
July  a  larger  force  was  completely  victorious,  although  again  its 
leader  was  killed.  The  insurgent  chief,  named  Pou-khom-bo, 
escaped  and  gathered  fresh  forces.  He  shifted  the  scene  of  his 
operations,  invaded  Camboja,  utterly  routed  the  royal  army  on 
Aug.  16,  1866,  and  threatened  the  capital,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  arrival  of  a  French  force.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
but  continued  to  ravage  the  frontiers.  Although  beaten  here  by 
the  French  in  some  skirmishes,  he  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
army,  and  at  length  to  organise  an  attack  on  Udong,  where  the 
queen-mother  resided.  Aoout  200  French  marines  were  thrown 
into  the  town,  while  a  larger  force  occupied  a  position  to  watch 
the  enemy.  On  Dec.  17  the  town  was  assaulted,  but  the  vigo- 
rous defence  witliin,  and  the  sudden  attack  of  the  troops  outside 
the  town,  forced  the  insurgents  to  retire  in  disonler  witn  a  heavy 
loss  of  life,  and  Norodon  and  his  kingdom  were  saved  for  a  while. 
From  the  information  furnished  by  the  prisoners,  and  from 
papers  found,  it  was  proved  that  the  government  of  Anam  had 
been  the  promoters  and  supporters  of  these  hostilities,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  La  Grandi^re  complained  to  the  mandarin  who  governed 
the  provinces  in  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  of  the  in- 
fraction of  the  treaties.  He  acknowledged  the  fact,  asserted  that 
he  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  it,  but  that  his  power  was 
small,  and  he  was  not  obeyed.  The  French  governor  took  no 
immediate  active  steps,  but  carefully  prepared  for  what  he  saw 
was  likely  to  follow.  Accordingly  in  May,  1867,  when  Pou- 
khom-bo  again  appeared  in  arms  in  the  same  districts,  with  the 
same  claims  on  the  Cambojan  crown,  a  brother  of  Norodon,  who 
had  been  residing  in  Saigon  as  a  sort  of  honourable  hostage, 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebel.  The 
request  was  granted,  and,  supported  by  the  troops  and  fleet  of 
Fiance,  Pou-khom-bo  was  defeated,  abandoned  by  his  adherents, 
and  finally  disappeared.  It  was  now  resolved  by  the  French 
governor  to  annex  the  three  southern  provinces  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  these  devastating  insurrections,  whicn  it 
was  asserted  could  only  be  done  by  removing  entirely  the  officials 
of  the  Anamite  government.  On  June  19  a  force  of  gim-boats 
anchored  before  me  strong  fortress  of  Vinh-long,  supported  on 
land  by  a  detachment  of  1000  men.  The  mandarin  governor, 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  making  a  successful  defence,  and 
conscious  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  countrymen  as  re^^uded  the 
treaty,  at  once  soucht  an  interview  with  La  Qrandi^re,  gave  up 
the  fort,  and  tendered  the  submission  of  the  three  provinces^ 
stipulating  only  for  the  protection  of  private  property  and  a 


complete  amnesty  for  all.  This  was  agreed  to.  On  the  21st  the 
capitals  of  the  other  two  provinces,  Chandor  and  Hay-tien,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  In  a  week  aU  the  important 
centres  were  occupied ;  most  of  the  native  ofiicials  were  continued 
in  their  offices,  with  some  modifications  of  their  duties  ;  the  cus- 
toms' dues  between  the  old  and  new  provinces  were  abolished  ; 
and  leaving  a  garrison  in  Vinh-long,  the  troops  returned  to 
Saicon.  The  unfortunate  mandarin,  however,  who  had  con- 
cluaed  this  treaty  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  afraid  to  return 
to  Hu4,  and  shortly  afterwards  committed  suicide. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  French  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  this  colony,  and  to  acquire  the  good^will  of  the 
natives.  The  national  municipalities  have  been  preserved  to 
them,  the  land-tax  has  been  lowered,  and  the  proportion  of  men 
demanded  for  military  service  has  been  much  lessened  from 
what  it  was  under  their  native  princes.    In  1866  a  decree  was 

Promulgated  for  the  regulation  ot  civil  marriages.  Hopes  have 
een  held  out,  as  the  natives  are  said  to  be  easily  convertible, 
that  great  advantages  will  attend  the  spread  of  Cliristianity, 
which  had  already  made  great  progress  in  Anam.  There  was  also 
a  talk  of  making  Saigon  a  free  port,  to  compete  with  Singapore. 
The  French,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
not  industrious  nor  commerciaL  Their  rice  fields  are  fertQe, 
and  would  aUow,  when  a  season  of  drought  does  not  spoil  the 
harvest,  of  producing  large  quantities  for  exportation,  out  the 
cultivators  prefer  growing  just  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion ;  and  few  make  any  attempts  at  trade  beyond  the  merest 
retail  exchanges.  They  have  been,  however,  to  some  extent,  in- 
duced to  enUst  as  soldiers,  who  are  well  paid,  clothed,  and 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  no  doubt  will  be  found  effective 
assistants  in  any  contest  with  the  native  sovereigns,  or  against 
any  insurrections,  especially  as  the  French  claim  to  have  taken 
sufficient  precautions  against  any  such  outbreak  as  occurred 
among  the  Sepoys  of  Hindustan.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
colony  pays  its  expenses,  but  the  French  are  certainly  expending 
much  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  :  they  have 
given  them  securi^,  and  afford  encouragement  to  their  progress 
by  the  assistance  afforded  to  a^culture  ;  by  employing  them  on 
public  works  as  much  as  possible ;  and  by  opening  to  them  the 
opportunities  for  commercial  enterprise.  A  stone-built  light- 
house has  been  erected  at  Cape  St.  Jacques,  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Mei-kong,  40  feet  high,  with  a  dioptric  light 
visible  at  35  miles  distance,  wliich  was  lighted  for  the  first  tmie 
on  Aug.  15,  1862.  Since  1864,  the  steam-ships  of  the  Mes- 
sageries  Imp^riale  call  at  Saigon  on  their  route  to  and  from  China; 
ana  a  mail  is  despatched  &om  Marseille  monthly,  by  way  of 
Suez,  reaching  Saigon,  on  an  average,  in  35  days. 

The  military  force  maintained  at  Ck>chin  China  numbers  about 
10,000  men,  and  a  contingent  of  Anamese,  of  about  2500,  has 
been  organised  chiefly  in  the  artillery  service,  for  which  they 
have  shown  themselves  well  adapted.  The  revenue  in  1864  was 
estimated  at  about  125,0002.,  the  expenditure  at  about  4002.  less, 
divided  as  follows: — General  administration,  38402.;  ad- 
ministration of  the  native  population,  28,8402. ;  justice,  pubUc 
worship,  instruction,  and  telegraph,  29,0802. ;  native  troops, 
13,0402^ ;  public  works,  42,8002;  ;  sundries,  30002.  ;  but  this  is 
independent  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  military  occupation.  In  1865  the  receipts  were  163,3202., 
and  the  civil  expenditure  about  the  same  sum.  In  the  f^nch 
budget  for  186^-8  credit  is  taken  for  40,0002.  as  the  Cochin 
China  annuity,  and  there  is  no  charge  in  t^e  expenditure 
against  it. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
developed,  but  rice  is  generally  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
cotton,  si^gar,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  cultivated.  The  dwarf 
mulberry  grows  freely,  and  silk-worms  are  reared  with  fadlity, 
but  the  cocoons  are  small,  and  the  colour  of  the  silk  is  yellow. 
Textile  plants  are  numerous,  including  four  species  of  hemp. 
The  betel  and  areca-nut  are  likewise  ^wn.  At  Saigon  is  a 
zoological  garden  and  nurseir-ground  for  the  acclimatisation 
of  foreign  useful  animals  and  plants. 

We  nave  stated  that  Camboja,  formerly  a  sort  of  feudal 
dependency  on  Siam,  has  been  declared  independent,  under  the 
protection  of  France  ;  and  on  June  3,  1864,  after  some  negotia- 
tion with  the  king  of  Siam,  the  ruler  of  Camboja  was  crowned 
with  great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  the  Siamese  and  French 
representatives,  at  Houdon,  the  capital  of  Camboja,  assuming 
the  name  of  Phra  Norodon.  He  has  also  accorded  to  the  FrencE 
the  right  of  forming  an  establiBhment  on  the  Mei-kon^,  or  Cam- 
boja river,  at  the  point  where  the  four  aims  amte  before 
descending  to  the  sea. 
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The  town  of  Saigon^  now  the  capital  of  the  French  territory, 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  what  was  formerly  the 
kingdom  of  Camboja.  The  ceded  provinces  extend  southerly  to 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  at  Cane  Camboja.  This  includes 
the  mouths  of  the  river  Mei-kong,  wnich,  under  the  name  of  the 
Kew-Lung-Kiang,  has  its  source  in  eastern  Tibet.  It  is  navi- 
gable upward  for  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles  direct,  or 
1200  miles  by  the  river,  through  a  part  of  Siam  into  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan.  This  river,  a  little  above  Udong,  commu- 
nicates with  a  lake  called  Touli-Sap  by  the  natives,  120  miles 
long,  and  probably  400  miles  in  circuit.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  smiEdl  branch  of  the  river  Saigon,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
but,  though  the  centre  of  trade,  only  vessels  of  small  burden 
can  reach  it.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  lined  with  bamboo 
shops ;  but  the  houses  are  in  general  mean,  the  principal  building 
being  a  flour-mill  and  bakehouse,  erected  by  a  French  firm  which 
has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  military.  Much  of  the  i>opu- 
lation,  both  at  Saigon  and  at  Pingeh,  live  upon  the  river.  A 
catheoral  has  been  built  at  Saigon,  but  is  scarcely  of  a  character  to 
merit  its  title.  The  government  house  also  has  few  architectural 
claims  on  attention ;  the  chief  is  that  it  is  well  ventilated,  as 
are  also  the  government  printing-office  and  the  public  prison.  The 
Missionary  College  is  built  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Oriental  style  ,*  its 
inmates  are  all  Europeans,  who  have  translated  into  the  Samite 
language  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  psalms,  and  prayers.  Near 
this  is  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  native  children  in  French, 
which,  after  some  early  difficulties,  it  is  stated,  is  succeeding. 
Another  institution  of  a  peculiarly  benevolent  character  is  that 
for  the  reception  of  deserted  or  indigent  children,  imder  the 
superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Faul  de  Chartres.  The 
building  has  an  Italian  character,  but  with  an  addition  of  Ana- 
mite  ornamentation,  inside  and  outside,  much  out  of  harmonv 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  best  psuts  are  a  pretty  chapel, 
and  the  spire  above  it,  which  dominates  the  whole  town.  The 
children  are  here  received  without  any  distinction  of  creed  or 
birth ;  they  are  brought  in  by  the  police,  the  gendarmerie,  or 
by  parents  or  relatives  who  are  too  indigent  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain them.  All  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
most  of  them  ouickly  learn  to  speak  French.  The  boys  are  in- 
structed in  garaening,  to  make  and  repair  their  own  clothing,  and 
in  making  cigars  from  the  native  tobacco  ;  the  girls  are  taught 
sewing  and  nousehold  work.  Both,  when  fit  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  are  free  to  leave  the  institution ;  but  such  of  the 
girls  as  are  so  inclined  may  be  admitted  to  the  sisterhood.  This 
school  receives  nearly  10002.  a-year  from  the  colonial  budget. 
In  the  town  there  is  likewise  a  nunnery  of  the  Carmelite  order. 
In  1866  an  agricultural  exhibition  was  held  in  Saigon,  said  to 
have  lieen  well  attended  by  the  natives,  and  in  every  way 
extremely  successful. 

Pingeh  is  a  suburb,  and  the  port  of  Saigon,  aliout  three  miles 
from  it,  on  the  main  river,  which  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
heavy  burden ;  it  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  with  a  large 
population.  There  are  docks  and  ship-building  ycirds  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  vessels ;  workshops  for  the  repair  of 
steam  machinery ;  altogether  forming  an  admirable  station  for 
a  war-fleet.  A  dry  do^  has  been  constructed,  in  which  large 
frigates  can  be  overhauled  and  repaired.  Close  to  the  navy- 
yard  is  an  artillery  barrack,  well  furnished  with  guns,  shot, 
and  shell ;  and  a  well-arranged  and  spacious  hospital,  with 
gardens  and  walks,  has  been  constructed  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  town ;  this  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  These  are  all  public  worxs,  and  are  excellent ; 
but  beyond  them  there  is  no  progress^  but  a  retrogression. 
Before  the  occupation  by  the  French,  Saigon  possessed  150,000 
inhabitants,  and  it  carried  on  a  large  export  trade  in  rice,  to  the 
amotmt  of  30,000  or  40,000  tons;  the  native  population  has 
dwindled  to  a  fraction,  and  the  export  of  rice  in  1863  was  only 
1900  tons.  Later  accounts  furnish  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  commerce.  In  1866  the  exports  were  valued  at  1,579,760/. 
and  the  importations  at  1,579,2672. ;  of  rice  100,000  tons  (ton- 
neaux)  were  exported,  with  2687  tons  of  cotton,  42  tons  of  silk, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  salt.  This  is  the  statement  in  the 
Annuaire  EncyclopSdiaue,  for  1868.  From  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Saigon,  and  still  more  by  the  Mei-kong,  the  French  ex- 
pected to  make  it  a  great  emporium  for  communicating  with 
the  interior.  Many  of  their  writers  urge  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  men  of  France  to  obtain  this  trade  with 
China  before  it  is  seized  by  the  English,  promising  that  it  would 
be  highly  profitable.  Little  or  no  advance,  however,  has  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

In  the  plain  around  the  town  are  numerous  villages,  which 


the  French  have  named  favhourgs,  but  which  are  all  inhabited 
by  Anamites  or  Chinese.     In  these  are  grown  the  v^etable^, 
fruit,  tobacco,  and  farm  products  for  the  supply  of  the  dwellers^ 
in  the  capital.     In  the  intervening  meadows  graze  herds  of 
buffaloes.    Lieutenant  P.  C.  Ricliard,  says  of  them,  in  1866,  that 
all  show  outward  and  inward  signs  of  comfort  and  well  being. 
The  largest  is  the  Chinese  village  of  Cholen,  established  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  French,  and  which,  encouraged  by  them,  has 
rapidly  developed  itself.     "  Within  the  last  two  years,"  says  M. 
Richard,  "in  place  of  a  muddy  town,  with  narrow  and  filthy 
streets,  a  new  town  has  risen,  preserving  its  oriental  character, 
but  with  streets  generally  of  a  good  width,  handsome  quays 
along  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  village,  lined  with 
houses,  some  of  them  of  several  storeys,  with  wlute  or  coloured 
walls  and  red  roofs,  ornamented  with  various  designs  in  strong 
colours,  but  harmonizing  well  with  the  Chinese  lanterns,  the 
garlands,  and  the  banners  that  wave  before  them."    He  adds 
that  many  of  the  chief  merchants  live  here,  are  very  wealthy, 
and  show  much  public  spirit  in  contributing  to  whatever  may 
benefit  the  community  in  which  they  live.    Large  warehouses, 
and  elegant  shops  have  been  built ;  and  the  older  mean  hovels 
that  yet  remain  nave  been  bought  from  the  owners  purposely  to 
replace  them  by  l^etter  edifices,  or  to  open  new  and  more  conve- 
nient streets.    In  this  one  village,  M.  Richard  says,  there  are 
40,000  Chinese  inhabitants,  few  women,  and  not  one  Christian  ; 
all  are  Buddhists,  and  several  pagodas,  ornamented  with  mon- 
strous figures,  are  distributed  through  the  town.    The  chief  com- 
merce of  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  who 
seem  not  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  their  European  competitors. 
Small  steam-boats  have  been  ordered  for  them  from  France  to 
carry  on  their  coasting  and  inland  trade.    These  colonists,  says 
M.  Richard,  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  French  colony, 
"  for  our  future  is  also  theirs ; "  but  he  says  also  that  none  have 
settled  permanently,  wives  and  families  are  left  behind,  to  whom, 
if  they  prosper,  they  return  ;  if  they  die,  their  remains  are  sent 
to  be  interred  in  tiieir  native  land.     In  one  of  these  villages, 
Choquan,  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  who  have  a  church  and 
a  large  hospital.     This  originally  was  built  for  tlie  sick  of  the 
expedition,  but  has  been  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  natives,  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  surgeons  from  Saigon,  affording  their 
assistance  and  instruction.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks  and  cottons,  jewellery,  and  ornaments  in 
mother  of  pearl ;  but  the  main  articles  of  produce  are  casts  in 
copper  and  bronze,  or  sometimes  in  gold  and  silver. 

rJear  one  of  these  villages,  that  of  Touran,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery  of  the  colonists.  The  natives  have  also  a 
cemetery  of  great  extent,  called  the  Plain  of  Tombs.  It  is  full  of 
monuments  of  various  fonns.  This  cemetery  is  held  in  great 
reverence  ;  not  only  the  dead  of  the  province  are  interred  here, 
but  the  Anamites  &om  other  provinces  choose  this  for  their  last 
resting-place. 

It  is  stated  in  the  original  article  that  "  it  is  said  that  exten- 
sive marble  ruins  have  been  found  to  the  north-west"  of  Saigon. 
They  have  l)een  found  to  lie  between  the  northern  shore  of  die 
lake  Touli-Sap  and  the  mountain  range  separating  Camboja 
from  the  country  of  the  Laos.  These  ruins  have  since  been 
visited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  June  27, 1859, 
printed  in  its  journal  for  1860.  He  describes  them  as  of  great 
extent  and  of  extreme  magnificence.  There  are  two,  a  temple 
and  a  town,  "hidden  in  a  forest  of  old  growth  and  great  densi^.*' 
The  temple  of  Nahon-Watz— or  the  Temple  of  tiie  Angels — 
consists  01  three  divisions ;  the  inner  one  is  a  pyramidal  tower 
300  feet  high  ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor  or  succession  of 
chambers,  and  tliis  again  by  another  corridor,  in  which  are  the 
entrances.  Over  the  chief  entrance  is  a  tower  180  feet  liigh, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  60  yards  on  each  side,  two  lesser 
towers  surmount  inferior  entrances.  These  towers  are  connected 
hy  a  row  of  halls  or  chambers  with  corridors  450  feet  long. 
iSie  exterior  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  carvings.  The  whole 
is  approached  by  a  causewav  crossing  a  morass,  probably  origi- 
nally a  moat,  450  yards  in  length,  formed  of  freestone  without 
cement,  to  which  is  an  ascent  on  three  sides  of  five  steps,  and 
on  each  flight  is  a  colossal  lion  8  feet  in  height,  placed  on  a 
pedestal. 

Nakon  Hluang,  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  of  Camboja,  are 
hardly  less  remarkable,  and  contain  many  inscriptions  which 
have  not  yet  been  decipliered,  though  they  can  be  read,  as  some 
of  them  are  in  characters  still  med  in  Ccmiboja.  Mr.  Henry 
Mouhot  has  visited  them  since  Mr,  Campbell,  and  confirms  their 
immense   extent,  the   delicacy  and   artistic   feeling  of  their 
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c.irving,  and  their  wonderful  ma^iiicence.  A  still  more 
recent  visit  was  niade  by  Mr.  J,  Thomson,  in  Januaiy,  1866, 
and  its  results  were  communicated  in  a  paper  read  beiore  the 
British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  at  Nottingham 
ill  September.  Mr.  Thomson  says  the  temple  fonns  a  rectangle, 
measuring  1100  yards  by  1080  yards,  and  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  previous  describers,  but  he  considers  the  ruins  of  the 
city  (which  he  calls  Ongon  Thorn)  as  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  temple.  The  existence  of  the  remains  of  reservoirs  in  the 
courts,  which  lie  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
countrjr,  prove  as  he  thinks  that  the  Cambodians  must  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  hydraulics. 
The  stone  he  believes  to  have  betoi  brought  from  the  mountains 
at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  He  adds  that  the  great  Lake  Touli- 
Sap,  "  offers  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  lai^e  backwater  to  a 
river  ;  it  is  filled  only  when  the  river  Mekong  is  in  flood.  An 
outlet  from  the  lake  unites  with  the  Mekong,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  lake  itself,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  flow  backwards 
up  this  channel  to  fill  the  lake,  the  natural  current  being  driven 
back.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  thus  raised  from  four  feet  to 
forty-four  feet.  The  lake  is  then  100  miles  long,  and  60  or  70 
broad,  and  the  water  is  not  liberated  until  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season." 

In  June,  1866,  an  expedition  was  dispatched  from  Saigon, 
comnussioned  to  explore  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mai- 
Kong  as  far  up  its  course  as  it  could  penetrate,  the  results  of 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  of  great  geographical  importance, 
as  the  country  is  imperfectly  or  not  at  aU  luiown. 

COCKERMOUTH,  Cumberland  [E.  C.  vol.  u.  col.  526],  a 
market  town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  station  on  the 
Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workington  branch  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  310  nmes  from  London.  Cocker- 
mouth  is  not  a  corporate  town.  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Hitherto  Cocker- 
mouth  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  by  Clause 
17  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only  one  member  to 
all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1543 
inhabited  houses,  182  uninhabited,  and  15  building.  The  popu- 
lation was  7057,  of  whom  3277  were  males  and  3780  females,  a 
decrease  of  218  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  336,  of  whom  34  are  returned 
as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  nouses  in  1866  was  1571  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to 
the  poor  was  709,  of  whom  366  were  rated  under  10/.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  29,953/.  ;  the  rateable  value 
was  26,069/.  Cockermouth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  160^017  acres,  and  a  population 
of  41,289  in  1861. 

By  the  completion  in  1865  of  the  line  from  Cockermouth  to 
Keswick  and  Penrith,  Cockermouth  was  placed  in  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  coast,  and 
with  Durham  and  Northumberland  generally.  The  railways 
which  meet  here,  the  Workington  and  Cockermouth,  the  Cocker- 
mouth and  Keswick,  and  the  branch  to  Bullgill,  for  Carlisle, 
are  connected  by  a  high  level  bridge.  The  town  itself  is  not 
much  changed.  No  new  trade  or  manufacture  has  been  deve- 
loped, and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  declined.  The  chief  manii- 
facture  is  of  thread  ;  there  are  also  flax  and  woollen  mills.  The 
collieries  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  are  the  main  source  of 
employment  and  local  trade.  The  town  has  been  improved  of 
late,  and  is  well  paved,  clean,  and  amply  supplied  with  water. 
In  the  parish  church,  a  modem  building,  a  painted  east  window 
has  been  inserted  as  a  memorial  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who 
was  a  native  of  CockermoutL  Christ  Church,  a  neat  First 
Pointed  structure,  designed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  was  erected  in  South- 
street,  near  the  new  railway  station  in  1864.  The  chapels  and 
public  buildings  remain  pretty  much  as  described  in  the  original 
article. 

COLCHESTER,  Essex  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  629],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  inland  port,  and  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  51  miles  from  London. 
Colchester  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  borough,  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  limits  of  which 
are  co-extensive,  contained  4447  inhabited  houses,  180  unin- 
habited, and  31  building  in  1861.  The  population  was  23,809, 
of  whom  12,042  were  males  and  11,767  females,  an  increase  of 
4366  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  1405,  of  whom  660  are  returned  as  belonging 
to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election  1246  electors 
voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
3689  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2636,  of  whom 
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1620  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  88,359/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  72,031/.  Colchester  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
11,200  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,809  in  1861.  The  muni- 
cipal government  is  in  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councilloi's. 
The  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  improving  the  town  and 
improving  tne  river  Colne,  are  under  a  Board  ot  Commissioners, 
ana  there  is  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

A  good  deal  of  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  town. 
Streets  have  been  widened  and  better  paved,  the  old  Middle-row 
has  been  swept  away ;  shops  and  houses  have  been  built ;  several 
new  streets  nave  been  laid  out  and  lined  with  good  houses 
beyond  the  old  town  ;  the  drainage  has  been  improveo,  and  a  good 
water-supply  obtained  from  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkeme 
Hill,  on  the  summit  of  whicn  a  large  reservoir  hajs  been  con- 
structed. A  new  cemetery  of  about  10  acres  has  been  formed, 
about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town ;  in  it  are  two  neat  Gothic 
chapels.  Colchester  contains  16  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
three  Congregational  chapels,  two  Baptist,  two  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist, and  one  each  Particular  Baptist,  Primitive  Methodist, 
Friends,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Of  the  old  churches 
several  have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  restored ;  among  them 
All  Saints',  which  has  been  completely  renovated  ;  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Giles's,  Holy  Trinitjr,  and  the  curious  old  church  of  St. 
Leonards-at-the-Hythe,  m  the  restoration  of  which  several 
remarkable  early  frescoes  were  discovered.  Of  the  recent 
churches,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  a  handsome  cruciform  building 
of  flint  and  stone.  St.  Michael,  erected  in  1860,  is  a  neat  First 
Pointed  building,  consisting  of  nave,  north  able,  chancel,  tower 
and  spire,  and  north  porch.  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Ipswich- 
road,  which  serves  the  outlying  parts  of  All  Saints,  Green8tead| 
and  one  or  two  other  parishes,  is  a  rather  fanciful  early  Second 
Pointed  edifice  of  coloured  bricks  and  stone,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield.  Among  the  newer  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship may  be  noticed  the  Congregational  church,  erected  in  1863, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Round  Chapel,  noted  in  the  annals  of 
county  nonconformity.  It  is  a  large  building  of  Kentish  rag, 
with  Caen  stone  dressings,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style ;  has 
nave  and  aisles,  with  apsidal  termination  (serving  as  the  chamber 
for  a  fine  organ  by  Willis),  and  a  tower  and  spire  125  feet  high 
at  the  north-west  an^le.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Barnes  of 
Ipswich.  Colchester  is  well  provided  with  schools.  The  Gram- 
mar-school, in  its  handsome  new  school-house  and  under  its 
modified  constitution,  has  become  a  flourishing  establishment. 
The  large  red  brick  building  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
town,  which  formerly  served  as  a  county  jaU  and  house  of  cor- 
rection, has  been  altered  and  converted  into  the  county  police 
station,  and  the  chief  depot  of  the  Royal  Essex  Rifles.  The 
other  public  buildings,  several  of  which  are  noticed  in  the 
original  article,  include  the  town-hall ;  the  old  and  the  new  com 
exdianges ;  coimty  court  office ;  the  borough  jail ;  literary 
institute,  with  a  good  library,  reading-rooms ;  theatre  in  Queen- 
street  ;  assembly-rooms  by  the  Three  Cups  Hotel ;  public  baths, 
Osbome-street ;  the  Essex  and  Colchester  Hospital ;  and  Essex 
Hall.  This  last  is  a  large  and  handsome  Italian  Duilding,  erected 
for  a  first-class  hotel,  by  the  Mile-end  Railway  station,  but 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  building  was  purchased  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Im- 
beciles. It  is  a  well  fumiBhed  and  admirably  managed  institu- 
tion ;  has  100  inmates,  and  a  separate  infirmary  for  24  patients. 

Colchester  has  a  large  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural district,  supplying  foreign  goods  and  manufactiued 
articles,  and  receiving  home  products.  The  com  and  cattle 
markets  are  among  the  most  important  outside  London.  Y^^e- 
tables  and  fruit  are  lai^ely  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  distinctive 
local  manufacture  is  umbrdla  silk.  There  are  also  wholesale 
clothing  works,  steam  and  water  flour-mills,  maltings,  breweries, 
vinegar  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment and  machine  works,  rope-yards,  steam-printing  offices, 
coach  factories,  and  lime  and  wniting  works.  As  an  inland  port, 
Colchester  has  its  custom-house,  wharves,  warehouses,  and 
insurance  offices.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  wero 
registered,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Colchester,  232  sailing- 
vessels,  01  and  under  60  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  440S 
tons,  and  97  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  13,097 
tons.  No  steam- vessels  were  registereoat  the  port  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  dearea  at  the  port  during 
the  year  1866  were — coastwise,  inwards,  570  British  sailing- 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  45,581  tons  ;  outwards,  197 
British  saOin^-vesseb,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  8619  tons,  and 
1  foreign  aailmg-vessel,  of  65  tons.    To  the  colonies — ^2  Britiah 
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pailinc-ve^sels,  of  149  tons.  From  and  to  fort'ign  ports — inwanlg? 
20  Bntish  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1568  tons* 
and  33  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3054 
tons  ;  outwards,  6  Bntish  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  226  tons,  and  14  foreign  vessels,  of  1610  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Colchester  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  11,471^,  a  decrease  from  that  of 
1865  of  1673^.,  wholly  on  timber,  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  ;  on  tea  and  brandy  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The 
amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  155Z., 
an  increase  of  41  ^  over  1866. 

The  oyster  fishery  has  suffered  liere  as  elsewhere,  but  careful 
efforts  are  being  made  for  its  restoration.  The  oyster  fishery  of 
Colchester,  Bnghtlingsea,  and  Wivenhoe,  wliicn  includes  the 
whole  of  the  "  Colne  Water,"  i.e.,  the  Colne  and  the  creeks  con- 
nected with  it,  is  under  the  Town  Council,  who  hold  boards  of 
conservancy,  at  which  licences  are  granted  and  offences  inquired 
into.  Weekly  markets  are  held  for  com  and  cattle  on  Saturday, 
for  poxdtry,  butter,  and  fruit  on  Wednesday.  Four  newspapers 
are  publisned  weekly. 

COLERAINE,  County  of  Londonderry,  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  531],  a  parliamentary  borough,  sea- 
port, and  market-town,  on  the  river  JBann,  4  miles  firom  the  sea, 
and  a  station  on  the  Londondernr  and  Coleraine  Railway,  33 
miles  from  Londonderry.  A  short  line  (6^  miles)  unites 
Coleraine  with  Portrush.  Coleraine  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  area  within  the  mimicipal  boundary 
is  207  acres  ;  the  population  was  5907  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  13 
since  1851.  The  government  is  in  Town  Commissioners.  The 
harbour  revenue  m  1866  wad  360i.  ;  the  net  revenue  of  the 
borough  was  1134^.  The  parliamentary  borough  had  a  popula- 
tion of  6236  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  19  smce  1851.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  1146.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1867  was  252.  The  rateable  value  was  11,5692.  Coleraine 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  112,396  acres,  and  a  population  of  40,562  in  1861.  The 
average  daily  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse  was  311  in 
1865  ;  the  entire  number  relieved  during  the  year  was  1510. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  92,6422. ;  the  expenditure 
in  1866  was  35032.,  of  which  20472.  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
thepoor. 

The  town  is  described  in  the  original  article.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  new  buildings  erected,  and  the  streets  lit 
by  gas.  In  the  Diamond  a  neat  new  Town  Hall  has  been  built, 
at  a  cost  of  50002.  It  is  two  storeys  high,  with  a  clock  tower,  88 
feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  front.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  T.  Turner.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Diamond  a  handsome 
new  bank  has  been  erected  by  the  Northern  Banking  Company. 
In  1860  a  larjge  building  was  erected  for  the  Coleraine 
Academical  Institution,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Farrell,  of 
Dublin.  It  will  accommodate  40  boarders  and  150  day  pupils, 
and  stands  in  5  acres  of  ground,  the  ^ft  of  the  London  Cloth- 
workers'  Company.  A  handsome  building  has  been  provided 
for  the  National  Model  SchooL  The  town  contains  two  parish 
churches,  two  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Presbyterian  chapels, 
and  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  meeting-houses. 

Colerame  has  extensive  spinning  and  weaving  muls,  and  large 
pork-curing  establishments.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Bann 
and  Foyle,  which  are  very  productive,  are  let  on  lease  at  46502. 
a  year  by  the  Irish  Society.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Coleraine  and  Toome.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  On 
the  31  st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered,  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Coleraine,  8  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  646  tons.  No  steam-vessels  were  registered  at  the  port.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  the  year  1866  were — coastMrise.  inwards,  British,  183 
sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  oi  14,898  tons,  and  219 
steam- vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  53,442  tons  ;  foreign,  3 
sailing-vessels,  of  664  tons  ;  outwards,  British,  22  sailing-vessels, 
of  1127  tons,  140  steam-vessels  of  33,984  tons,  and  1  foreign 
sailing-vessel,  of  345  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — mwtaaBy 
4  British  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1222  tons, 
and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  567  tons ;  outwards,  no  British 
sailing-vessels,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel,  of  345  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — ^inimds,  3  British  sailing-vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  301  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailmg-vessel,  of  87 
tons  ;  outwards,  none.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected  at 
Coleraine  during  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  of  March,  1867,  was 
50292. ;  of  excise  duties  received  during  the  same  period, 
74,6852. 
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town  has  not  essentially  changed.  The  streets,  270  in  number, 
are  still  for  the  most  part  crooked,  irregular,  narrow,  and  dark  ; 
but  it  has  now  33  squares,  some  planted  with  trees,  and  many  of 
the  streets  have  been  widened  and  paved  ;  some  new  ones  have 
been  formed,  the  houses  in  which  are  in  more  modem  style,  and 
many  of  the  old  houses  have  been  renovated.  The  old  reproach, 
however,  remains,  and  it  continues  to  be  uncleanly.  With 
Deutz,  the  little  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhme,  there 
were  117,000  inhabitants  in  1865,  of  whom  12,000  are  Protestants. 
The  garrison  usually  consists  of  6500  soldiers.  It  is  a  busy 
place,  and  several  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  thronged  aa 
much  almost  as  those  of  London. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  town,  one  of  the  most  imx>ortant 
is  the  handsome  iron  double  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  designed 
for  the  railway  as  well  as  the  carriage  traffic  and  foot  passengers. 
It  is  a  lattice  bridge,  1352  Prussian  feet  in  length,  resting  on 
three  piers,  313  feet  apart,  with  acute  projections  formed  to 
break  the  ice  when  a  thaw  sets  it  floating.  These  piers  support 
four  lattice  spans  of  344  feet  6  inches  each.  The  carriage  road 
and  footway  are  approached  from  the  Franken-{|latz,  east  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  uegun  in  1858  and  finished  in  1859.  By  it 
Deutz  is  made  more  easily  attainable,  but  the  old  pontoon  bridge 
is  still  maintained.  A  new  Protestant  church  bais  been  bnilt  in 
the  Pilzen-strasse  ;  a  synagogue  of  Moorish  architecture,  with 
rich  internal  decorations,  in  the  Qlocken-gasse ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mauritius  near  the  New  Market,  of  which  the  tower  is  218 
feet  in  heisht,  and  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  saint  : 
the  tower  harmonizes  well,  and  adds  much  to  the  architectund 
character  of  this  elegant  church.  The  Museum  is  an  edifice  in 
the  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1855-59  at  the  expense  of  Walhaff 
Richartz,  who  left  his  collection  of  works  of  art,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  early  specimens  of  the  Cologne  school  to  the  institution.  The 
staircase  was  painted  by  Steinle.  It  is  open  ftee  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, ana  holidays,  for  about  two  nours ;  at  other  times  an 
admission  fee  has  to  be  x>aid.  A  new  municipal  prison,  to  replace 
two  old  ones,  has  been  erected  since  1864,  in  mediasval  style  as 
regards  the  firont,  in  which  is  no  main  entrance,  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  security,  but  very  plain  and  simple.  The  architect  was 
J.  C.  Ruschdorff.  It  rises  m  two  storeys,  and  provides  accommo- 
dation  for  50  male  and  20  female  prisoners.  The  details  of  the 
interior  are  very  complete  ;  it  is  well  lighted,  aiiy,  and 
thoroughly  drained.  It  contains  infirmaries,  isoli^ed  cells, 
kitchens,  wash-houses,  a  large  open  space,  with  a  purifying 
apparatus  for  destroying  vermin,  apartments  for  detention,  &c. 
It  is  in  the  Spinnmiihlen-gasse,  has  a  street  front  of  87  feet, 
with  a  depth  oi  123  feet.  In  front  of  the  Archbishops'  palace, 
near  St.  Gerean's  church,  a  monument  to  the  Virgin  was  erected 
in  1858,  to  commemorate  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1866  a  venr  fine 
statue  of  Flora,  by  Anton  Werres,  was  placed  in  the  g^uden  of 
the  Floral  Society. 

But  it  is  the  old  cathedral  that  attracts  most  notice  at 
Cologne.  This  magnificent  edifice,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Gothic  period,  left  incomplete,  had  been  fast  faUing  into 
decay,  and  only  within  the  present  century  has  it  been  preserved. 
Some  tasteless  and  some  useless  attempts  at  restoration  had  been 
made.  The  east  side  had  been  repaired  under  the  architect, 
Ahlert,  who  replaced  the  decayed  stones,  which  were  trachytes 
from  the  Dracnenfels,  by  a  basalt  from  Andemach,  certainly 
more  durable,  but  hard  to  work  and  black  in  colour,  contrasting 
badly  with  the  light  gray  of  the  rest.  The  new  carvings  were 
made  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  character  of  the  originals, 
and  where  the  originals  were  to  be  repaired  the  mischief  was 
greater,  as  the  decayed  parts  were  merely  chiselled  down,  and 
consequently  the  characteristics  of  the  face  or  figure  thoroughly 
travestied.  The  present  attempt  at  completion  is  carri^  on 
with  more  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  task.  In  1842  Friedrich-WUhelm  IV.  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  newly-commenced  work.  Aa  it  stood  before  the 
new  works  were  begun.  Dr.  Whewell^  in  Architectural  Notes  on 
German  Churches,  wrote  :— "  The  earhest  form  of  the  complete 
Gothic  in  Germany  has,  throughout,  geometrical  traceiy.  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  the  unrivalled  glory  of  ouildingp  of  this  class ;  the 
most  splendid  and  perhaps  uie  earliest  exhibition  of  the  beauties 
of  this  style."  And  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  in  his  Historical  Essav 
on  Architectwre,  says: — "It  is  in  the  richest  broad-windowed 
style,  already  at  that  era  prevailing  in  Germany,  with  double 
aisles,  not  only  round  the  nave,  but  choir.  ThiB  is  the  only 
part  finished  ;  180  feet  high  (161  Prussian  feet),  and  internally, 
from  its  size,  height,  and  disposition  of  pillars,  arches,  chapels, 
and  beautifully  colouied  windows,  resembling  a  splendid  vision. 
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Externally  its  double  range  of  stupendous  flving  buttresses  and 
intervening  piers,  bristling  with  a  forest  of  purfled  pinnacles, 
strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  astonishment.  If  completed, 
this  would  be  at  once  the  most  regular  and  the  most  stupendous 
Gothic  monument  existing."  M.Boisseree  had  called  attention 
to  its  beauty  and  dilapidation ;  attention  was  roused ;  fimds 
were  raised  by  subscription  and  by  means  of  a  lottery.  The 
original  drawings  for  the  facade  of  the  principal  front  had  been 
found ;  they  were  on  parchment,  14  feet  in  height ;  but  the 
ground  plan,  formerly  among  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  had 
disappeared.  The  two  towers  in  front  were  designed  to  be  each 
500  feet  in  height ;  of  the  southern  rather  more  tnan  a  third  had 
been  raised ;  the  northern  was  only  21  feet  above  the  ground. 
By  March,  1867,  it  had  been  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the 
southern,  and  the  arching  of  the  windows  of  the  second  storey 
had  been  completed. 

But  there  was  much  to  do  with  the  old  building  in  the  way  of 
restoration  and  cleansing.  In  the  former  attempts,  as  we  have 
said,  the  statues  and  carvings  were  renewed  by  cMselUng  down 
the  dirt  and  decay.  The  recent  endeavours  have  been  in  better 
taste,  and  the  new  sculpture  is  excellent  Round  the  choir  14 
colossal  statues  are  placed  against  the  columns ;  they  represent 
our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  twelve  Apostles ;  they  are  of 
the  14th  century,  gaudily  coloured  and  gilt ;  and  have  been  care- 
fully cleansed  and  repaired,  as  have  l£e  fine  old  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  choir  of  the  same  date.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
presented  three  windows,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  south 
aisle,  but  they  do  not  equal  those  in  the  north  aisle  executed 
in  1508. 

The  northern  arm  of  tiie  transept  is  to  have  a  painted  glass 
window,  which  will  complete  the  row  on  the  east  side.  The  series 
contains  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Apostles 
of  the  New.  These  windows  are  the  gifts  of  different  individuals. 
In  the  southern  transept  7  windows  are  yet  wanting,  and  12 
in  the  body  of  the  Cathedral,  most  of  which  are  promised.  The 
reconstruction  and  decoration  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Herr  Voigtel ;  but  Herr  Steinle  has  been  employed  in  painting 
some  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  choir,  to  correspond  with  an- 
cient ones  formerly  concealed.  The  total  length  of  the  body  of 
the  Cathedral  is  611  feet,  the  breadth  231  feet. 

Steamers  maintain  a  communication  from  the  town  to  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  an  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on.  There 
are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  earthenware, 
soap,  painters'  colours,  iron,  steel,  bronze,  lead,  and  pins :  also 
brewers,  distillers,  vinegar-makers,  wax-bleachers,  more  than  one 
maker  of  the  celebrated  eau  de  Cologne,  and  some  chemical  works. 

DetUz,  coimected  with  the  town  by  the  old  bridge  of  pontoons 
as  well  as  the  iron  bridge,  is  the  favourite  evening  resort  of  the 
population  in  summer,  where,  in  the  gardens  music  and  dimcing 
are  enjoyed.  In  Deutz  there  is  a  large  cavalry  barrack  and  an 
artillery  dep6t 

COLOMBIA.    [Nbw  Granada,  E.  C.  S.] 

COLOBADO  is  another  territoir  formed  out  of  the  enormous 
territorial  acquisitions  wrested  &om  Mexico  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  r^ular  quadrangle,  bounded  on  ihe  east  by 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  west  by  Utah,  on  the  south  by 
New  Mexico,  and  on  the  north  by  Idaho  and  a  part  of  Nebraska. 
It  lies  between  37°  and  41°  N.  lat.,  and  102°  and  109°  N.  long,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  105,818  square  miles.  The  Kocky  Mountains 
pass  nearlv  through  its  centre  from  north  to  south.    The  aggre- 

fate  population  by  the  census  of  1861  was  34,977,  of  whom  only 
586  were  females ;  but  there  has  since  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory.  Already  the 
railway  is  rapidly  approaching  Colorado  from  Kansas,  and  a  line 
has  been  projected  to  cross  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Among  these 
mountains  the  gold-digging  population  has  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  settlements,  to  the  names  of  most  of  which  the  additional 
title  of  city  is  affixed^  althou^^h  in  many  cases  the  settlement  will 
disappear  as  fast  as  the  gold  is  worked  out.  In  one  direction,  at 
a  pomt  called  Bates  Hill,  there  ia  a  succession  of  such  settlements 
for  about  three  miles,  but  with  distinct  names.  First  comes 
Black  Hawk  City,  with  a  Presbyterian  church  at  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  few  dozen  wooden  houses,  miners'  hotels,  drink- 
ing saloons,  and  some  mills.  Mountain  City  and  Central  City 
succeed,  with  similar  characteristics,  and  others  are  scattered 
about,  containing  a  population  in  the  whole  varying  from  6000 
to  8000.    Central  City,  however,  has  a  theatre  and  a  daily  news- 

gaper.    Montgomery  Citv,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lincoln^  shows 
ow  transitory  those  settlements  maybe ;  in  1866  the  population 
was  300,  two  or  three  years  previously  it  had  been  3000. 
There  are  soda  springs  near  a  place  called  Empire  City,  where 


the  hot  and  cold  springs  rise  close  to  each  other.  The  hot  spring 
has  a  temperature  of  95°  Fah.  as  it  rises  from  the  ground.  I^ear 
Oro  City,  still  in  the  mountains,- there  are  sm-springs  con- 
taining a  laige  per  centage  of  salt. 

Denver  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  with  substantial  brick-built 
houses,  handsome  hotels,  a  Gothic  church  in  brick,  a  Methodist 
church  and  a  seminary.  The  streets  are  shaded  with  newly- 
planted  cotton-trees,  and  vegetables  of  fine  quality  are  gro^Ti 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  site  is  well  selected, 
forming  a  convenient  centre  for  the  mining  districts  in  the  moun- 
tains, by  which  it  is  circumscribeil  on  three  of  its  sides,  with  a 
stream  of  good  water  running  tlirougli  it.  Coal  is  worked  in  the 
mountains  and  is  in  common  use  as  fuel.  If  the  railway  is 
brought  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco, 
Denver  will  probably  be  a  principal  station.  It  had  in  1866  a 
population  ol  about  6000. 

The  San  Luis  Park,  a  mountain  basin,  125  miles  south-west 
from  Denver,  is  of  elliptical  foim  and  immense  dimensions, 
enveloped  between  the  Cordillera  and  Sierra  Mimbres.  It  is 
entered  from  the  north  by  tlie  Poncho  pass,  in  38°  30'  S.  lat. 
106°  W.  long.  The  San  Luis  lake  occupies  the  centre  of  the  park 
for  60  miles  without  any  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  San  Luis  Park 
is  (according  to  an  account  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art,  for  November,  1867)  "  an  immense  elliptical  bowl,  the  bed 
of  a  primeval  sea  which  has  been  drained  ;  its  bottom,  smooth  as 
a  water  surface,  and  concave,  is  9400  sc^uare  miles  in  area.  It  is 
watered  by  35  mountain  streams,  which,  descending^  from  the 
encircling  crests  of  snow,  converge  19  into  the  San  Luis  Lake, 
the  rest  into  the  Bio  del  Norte.  An  extraordinary  symmetrv  of 
configuration  is  its  prominent  feature.  The  scenery,  everywhere 
sublime,  has  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Entirely  around  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  closing  the  junction 
of  the  plain  with  the  mountain  foot,  runs  a  smooth  glacis  exactly 
resembling  the  sea-beach  which  accompanies  the  junction  of  the 
land  with  the  ocean.  From  this  beach  rise  continuously  all 
around  the  horizon  the  great  mountains,  elevating  their  heads 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
escarpment  of  the  Cordillera  rises  rapidly,  and  is  abrupt ;  on  the 
western  side  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Immbres  is  more  remote, 
having  the  interval  filled  with  ridges,  lessening  in  altitude,  as 
they  descend  to  the  plain  of  the  park.  This  contmuous  shelving 
flank  of  the  sierras,  completing  a  perfect  amphitheatre,  has  a 
superficial  area  equal  to  mat  of  the  level  plam  which  it  enve- 
lopes, and  gives  to  the  whole  enclosure  withm  the  circling  band 
ofsnow  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.  At  an  elevation  of  5000 
or  6000  feet  above  iiie  plain  a  level  line  upon  the  mountain  wall 
marks  the  cessation  of  arborescence,  above  which  naked  granite 
and  snow  are  alone  seen."  The  averaj^e  height  of  the  plain  above 
the  sea  level  is  6400  feet;  some  of  the  peaks  surrounding  it 
attain  a  height  of  16,000  feet.  The  greatest  length  of  the  park 
is  210  miles,  its  greatest  width  100.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain 
are  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  aspen, 
oak,  cedar,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  fruit  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
bamu  of  tne  lake,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  rich  grasses,  nourishing  an  abundance  of  cattle. 

Golden  City  is  the  capital  of  Colorado,  but,  althou^  the  place 
where  the  Legislature  meets,  it  is  far  inferior  to  Denver.  In 
1866  the  popmation  did  not  exceed  300  or  400,  but  it  had  good 
stores,  a  cnurch,  a  school-house,  a  manufactorv  of  an  excellent 
fire-brick,  and  another  for  the  extracting  of  coal-oil,  lar^e  beds  of 
coed,  both  lignite  and  highly  bituminous  coal  lying  in  tne  neigh- 
bourhood. Gold,  however,  is  the  principal  object  of  search ; 
there  are  numerous  deposits,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  found 
peculiarly  rich ;  in  most  cases  the  supply  is  quickly  worked 
out. 

COMOBO  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  541],  lying  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  between  11°  and  30°  of  S.  lati  Tliey 
consist  of  the  four  islands  of  Great  Comoro,  Aujouan,  Moheb, 
and  Mayotte.  Great  Comoro  is  at  the  north-west,  about  40  miles 
in  length  and  14  in  breadth ;  and  i&  nearly  rectangular.  It  is 
deficient  in  water,  the  only  supply  being  rain  preserved  in 
cisterns ;  the  soil  offers  little  to  encourage  cultivation,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  few.  In  the  few  villages  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  collectively  they  are  surrounded  by  walls,  as  intestine 
wars  are  frequent,  in  December,  1864^  when  a  contest  was 
raging  between  two  of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers,  the  French 
vesse^  the  Loiret,  anchored  off  the  island.  One  of  the  chiefs 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  French,  some  volunteers  joined 
his  party,  and  "  the  rebels  were  conquered,"  says  the  report  of 
the  captain,  nor,  he  adds,  has  any  other  conflict  since  occurred 
between  the  conqueror  and  his  subjects. 
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Anjouan,  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  Mayotte,  is  a  pleasant 
island,  hilly,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Its  little  port,  Pomone, 
is  difficult  of  access,  and  available  only  for  vessels  of  small 
burden ;  nevertheless  the  United  States'  whalers  frequent  it  for 
fresh  provisions,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  of  barter.  The 
inhabitants  are  Arabs  and  a  dark  coloured  race  of  African  origin. 

Moheli,  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  by  11  in  its  broadest  part, 
and  has  Hke  the  other  islands  a  mixed  population  of  Arabs  and 
Negroes,  with  the  addition  of  a  nimiber  of  Hovas  from  Mada- 
gascar. Near  the  close  of  1860  some  French  ecclesiastics  were 
introduced  into  the  island,  and  were  favourably  received  by  the 
queen,  but  opposed  by  her  ministers  and  the  population.  In 
July,  1861,  a  French  vessel,  the  Seine,  was  sent  from  Mayotte, 
and  three  of  the  recalcitrant  ministers  were  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  Mayotte.  In  1864,  M.  Lambert,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Madagascar,  installed  himself  here,  acquired  srants  of 
land  from  the  queen,  which  he  began  to  bring  mto  cultivation, 
without  exciting  any  hostile  feeling  among  the  natives — so  says 
the  official  report  in  Nov.  1864. 

Mayotte  was  acquired  by  the  French  in  1842  by  way  of  cession. 
Two  princes  disputed  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
France  bought  the  rights  of  one  of  them  for  a  pension  of  5000 
francs — (200i.) ;  the  rival  did  not  concur,  but  the  French,  taking 
possession,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claim.  The  island  is 
about  24  miles  long,  and  22  in  its  broadest  part,  but  little  more 
than  6  where  narrowest  It  has  several  good  harbours.  The 
inhabitants,  about  3000,  as  in  the  other  i^ands,  are  Arabs  and 
Negroes  and  a  few  French  officials.  The  island  is  hilly  and  vol- 
camc,  the  summits  of  the  hills  frequently  consisting  of  lava,  with 
little  vegetation,  and  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
has  been  encouraged,  and  in  1864  a  larce  produce  was  exported, 
but  bad  weather,  imperfect  tools,  and  inferior  workmanship, 
reduced  the  produce  much  below  a  profitable  return.  In 
1866  there  were  produced  39,079  cwts.  of  sugar;  and  the  total 
exportations  were  valued  at  45,359Z.,  nearly  all  being  for  sugar ; 
the  importations  only  amounted  to  21,964Z.  The  principal 
place,  Dzaoudzi,  contains  only  the  houses  and  magazines  con- 
structed by  the  State ;  lodgings  for  the  officials,  barracks  for  the 
soldiers,  hospitals,  &c.  There  were  in  1864  about  120  whites, 
chiefly  officials,  100  African  soldiers,  and  about  1700  labourers 
who  had  been  engaged  to  work  in  the  sugar-cultivation. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  [E.  C.  voL  iT  cols.  554-591  consists 
still  of  a  mass  of  ill-built  wooden  houses,  or  occasionally  formed 
of  rough  stone,  scattered  without  plan,  and  the  streets  were  not 
named  nor  houses  numbered  untu  1844,  when  this  defect  was 
supplied,  and  a  police  extended  to  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirtv  ;  the  scavenjging  is  left  for  the  dogs,  and 
is  imperfectly  done ;  tne  cleansing  is  left  to  the  fountains,  and, 
by  favour  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  this  task  is  more  satis- 
factorily performed,  as  the  fountains  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  supplied  from  springs ;  some  are  ornamented,  but  most  are 
fantastic  and  gaudy.  There  are  130  public  baths,  some  built  of 
marble,  but  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty ;  the  inte- 
riors of  alL  however,  are  spacious  and  well-adapted  for  their 
purpose.  Of  khans,  which  are  stone  barracks,  with  warehouses 
and  stables  on  the  ground  floor,  and  chambers  above,  where 
fltrangerB  can  lodge  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  there  are 
180.  Of  mosques  there  are  346,  with  40  Mohammedan  colleges, 
183  hospitals,  36  Christian  churches,  and  several  synagogues. 
There  are  15  large  public  libraries,  and  several  smaller  ones ; 
all  these  are  open  free  every  day  except  Friday  and  Tuesday ; 

frood  catalogues  have  been  preptured,  and  from  the  manuscripts 
they  chiefly  consist  of  MSS.)  extracts  or  copies  mav  be  made. 
A  university  was  erected  in  1847  (this  was  occupied  as  a  hos- 
pital by  the  French  in  1855),  with  naval,  military,  and  medical 
colleges.  There  is  a  government  printing-office,  and  several 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  Turkish  as  well  as  in  various 
European  languages. 

In  1847-8,  Fossati,  an  Italian  architect,  was  emploved  to  repair 
the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia.  On  removing  the  whitewash  from 
the  interior  of  the  dome  and  from  some  of  the  walls,  a  number 
of  interesting  mosaics  of  the  Christian  period  were  discovered. 
Fac-similes  of  these  were  obtained  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
prints  of  them  were  published  at  Berlin.  Constantinople  is  the 
see  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Qreek,  the  Armenian,  and  the 
Catholic- Armenian  sects. 

The  population,  includioff  the  suburbs,  was  estimated  at 
about  1,100,000  in  1867.  The  manufactures  are  not  important ; 
meerschaum  pipe-bowls,  mouth-pieces,  and  sherry  tree  stems  are 
largely  made,  and  there  are  manufactories  of  morocco  leather, 
■hoes,  and  some  saddlery.    The  Fez  caps  for  the  army  are  made 


at  the  adjoining  village  of  Eyub.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  all  day  m)m  the  bridge  at  Galata  to  and  from  the  villa^^es 
on  its  shores  at  moderate  fares. 

Oalataf  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sweet  Waters.  A  loiif^^ 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty  street  traverses  this  suburb  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  it  is  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  houses  are  of 
wood  ;  the  warehouses  of  stone,  with  iron  doors  and  shutters,  to 
guard  against  the  frequent  fires.  At  Galata  is  the  custom-house 
lor  European  goods.  It  is  wsdled,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at 
sunset,  but  that  into  Pera  is  opened  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
This  has  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  Franks  dwell- 
ing in  Galata  who  have  business  beyond  it. 

Pera  is  on  the  hill  above  Galata,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
gate.  Here  are  the  winter  residences  of  the  European  diplo- 
macy. The  palaces  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  amnas- 
sadors  are  handsome  buildings.  The  whole  of  the  suburb  has 
an  European  air,  wider  and  cleaner  streets,  and  better  built 
houses.  Tliere  is  a  burying-ground  on  the  west  that  is  a  favourite 
evening  resort  of  the  Franlui  on  account  of  the  fine  view  that  it 
commands,  to  which  the  bridge  across  the  harbour  is  a  pleasing 
modem  addition.  On  the  north-east,  near  the  artillery  bar- 
racks, are  cemeteries  of  the  Armenians  and  Franks,  also  a  place 
of  resort ;  and  close  to  them  are  held  fairs  and  merry-makings. 

Tophano  forms  a  continuation  of  Galata  along  the  north  shore ; 
in  it  are  the  artillery  barracks,  the  cannon-foundrv,  and  some 
other  government  buildings.  The  fountain  here  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Arabesque  work,  of  white  marble,  with  a  projecting 
roof,  decorated  with  sculptured  devices  and  sentences  from  the 
Koi^.  It  has  a  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  which  is  much 
frequented. 

West  of  Galata  and  Pera  is  Khassim-Pasha,  an  extensive 
suburb  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  many  Greeks,  but  has  nothing  remark- 
able about  it,  and  is  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  the  large  ceme- 
teries lying  between  it  and  the  other  suburbs. 

Skutarif  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  the  lai^gest 
of  the  suburbs ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  town  of  itself,  being  two 
miles  from  Stamboul,  and  having  60,0(X)  inhabitants.  Like 
Constantinople,  it  is  built  on  several  small  hills.  It  has  8 
mosques,  public  baths,  convents  of  dervishes,  and  in  its  general 
arrangement  and  condition  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
capital.  The  hospital  was  occupied  by  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  EngUsh  ana  French  armies  during  the  Crimean  war,  and 
in  it  Miss  F.  Nightingale  developed  and  exercised  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  hospital  nursing,  earrung  the  gratitude  of  many  a 
sufferer,  and  greatly  benefiting  her  countiy  by  the  example 
thus' set.  The  cemeteries  at  Skutari  are  the  laroest  and  most 
beautiful  of  any  around  Constantinople.  In  the  Mohammedan 
are  many  memorials  of  their  great  men,  and  one  remarkable 
monument  of  Sultan  Mahmoud^  horse.  In  the  English  ceme- 
tery is  a  monument  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 

COREA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  cols.  567-9].  Into  this  little  known 
country  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  occasionally  pene- 
trate. Thev  find,  as  already  stated,  that  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, seldom  extending  into  plains,  but  with  numerous  gorges 
or  wide  ravines  between  the  hius ;  few  rivers,  and  none  of  them 
navigable  bevond  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths ;  a  climate 
rude  and  cold  in  winter,  which,  however,  suite  alike  tigers,  pan- 
thers, bears,  and  wolves — the  tigers  especially  being  excessively 
destructive  of  human  life.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000,000.  It  is  doubtfid  to  what  race  they  belong ;  they  have 
certain  resemblances  to  the  Manchoo-Tartars,  somewhat  more  to 
the  Chinese,  and  they  knot  their  hair  like  the  Cochin-Chinese. 
Their  religion  is  Buddhism. 

Christianity  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  1600,  or  a  year 
or  t\^'o  before,  by  Jajmnese  and  Cliinese  converts.  It  is  said 
that  many  proselytes  were  made,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was 
no  intolerance;  but  in  1795  the  first  persecution  began,  repeated 
at  intervals  until  1836,  when  the  tirst  European  missionaries 
arrived,  overcoming  many  difiiculties  l)efore  they  could  obtain 
entrance  into  the  country.  Between  this  date  and  1846,  many 
of  the  missionaries  were  put  to  death ;  but  the  converts 
are  said  to  have  numbered  by  1866  at  least  20,000,  with  12 
missionaries.  In  1865  a  Russian  squadron  appeared  off  the 
coast,  and  the  Corean  government  were  requested  to  grant  per- 
mission for  the  Russians  to  form  a  trading  establishment.  The 
regent  (the  king  was  then  a  minor),  alarmed  at  the  demand,  sent 
for  the  Europeans,  to  consult  with  them  how  to  avoid  the 
danger,  and  M.  de  Bemeux,  the  apostolic  vicar,  repaired  to  the 
capital  to  give  his  advice  and,  possibly,  to  afford  his  intermedi- 
ation. The  Russian  fleet,  however,  withdrew ;  the  fear  had 
vanished,  and  orders  had  come  from  Peking  commanding  that 
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all  foreigners  should  be  put  to  death.    There  was  immediately 
an  outcry  against  the  regent  for  his  tolerance,  who  quickly  ^ve 
way  to  the  popular  demand ;  the  missionaries  were  thrown  mto 
prison,  and  by  the  end  of  March  nine  of  them  had  been  be- 
neaded,  with  upwards  of  40  of  the  natives.    One  of  the  3  mis- 
sionaries who  escaped  the  search  made  for  them  reached  China 
in  a  bark  manned  by  11  natives,  who  contrived  to  leave  Corea 
in  July.    Here  he  found  the  French  commander  of  the  naval 
station,  Reai^ Admiral  Roze,  who  resolved  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
the  other  two  missionaries  and  to  piuiish  the  Corean  govem- 
mi'.nt.    The  force,  however,  at  his  disposal  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  his  intentions  fully.    He  could  not  venture  into  the 
interior  to  attack  the  capital ;    but  in  rapid  expeditions  he 
destroyed  the  principal  muitary  establishments  on  the  island  of 
Kang-hoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  capital  is 
plac^.    The  Coreans  commenced  negotiations  ;  but  the  admiral 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  not  sincere ;  that  they  were  pro- 
tracting them  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  squadron  frozen  up  in 
the  river ;  that  they  were  collecting  forces  all  around  him ;  and 
that  on  attacking  a  fortified  town  it  was  defended  with  a  re- 
maricable  obstinacy.     He  therefore  deemed  it  imprudent  to  per- 
sist any  longer,   but  having  thus  chastised  the  Coreans,  he 
returned  to  China,  reaching  it  safely  at  the  end  of  1866,  but 
without  having  recovered  the  two  missionaries. 

CORK,  County,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  ii 
col.  571].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is 
2890  square  miles,  or  1,849,685  acres,  of  which  1,416,994  acres 
were  arable  land,  379,574  acres  uncultivated,  32,709  acres  woods 
or  plantations,  6040  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants 
ana  upwards,  and  14,368  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861 
was  544,818,  of  whom  269,637  were  males  and  275,181  females, 
a  decrease  of  104,085  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
103,097.  In  1861  there  were  49,058  Protestants  and  494,042 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  86,598.  Cork  county  sends  8  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment— 2  for  the  county,  2  for  Cork  city,  and  1  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  and  YoughaL  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  county  in  1861,  excluding  the  popu- 
lation of  the  represented  borough,  was  419,668.  The  numoer  of 
registered  electors  in  1865  was  15,572.  The  nett  annual  value  of 
proi)erty  in  1866  was  1,162,699/.  In  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  it  is  proposed  to  divide  Cork  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
division,  each  returning  two  members,  and  to  disfranchise  the 
boroughs  of  Bandon  and  Kinsale,  leaving  the  entire  representa- 
tion 01  the  coimty  numerically  the  same  as  at  present. 

Railways  have  been  considerably  extended  in  Cork,  and  the 
county  is  now  in  direct  railway  communication  with  almost  all 
parts  of  the  island.  The  principal  line  is  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  with  its  sections.  The  main  line  enters  the  county 
from  Limerick  at  Charleville,  and  proceeds  south-west  by  But- 
tevant  and  Mallow  to  Cork,  36  miles.  From  Mallow  a  branch 
runs  off  east  to  Fermoy,  16}  miles,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
another  runs  west  to  Killamey,  of  which  about  10  miLes^  to 
Millstreet  station,  are  in  this  county.  The  Cork  and  You^hal 
section  is  27  miles  long,  with  a  branch  to  Queenstown,  of  6^  miles. 
From  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  20  miles,  a  branch  10 
miles  in  length,  runs  south  to  Kinsale,  and  an  extension,  the 
West  Cork  line,  is  in  progress  to  Bantry,  and  of  which  a  portion 
is  opened  to  Dunmanway,  18  miles.  The  Cork  and  Macroom 
Railway,  from  Cork  westward,  24|  miles,  was  opened  in  1866. 
Finally,  there  is  the  line  &om  Cork  to  Black  Rock  and  Passage 
in  Cork  Harbour,  7^  miles. 

Cork  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  county,  and  farming  is 
prosperous  and  improving.  Of  the  103,097  feunilies  it  contained 
m  1861  more  than  a  l£ird  (36,959)  were  returned  as  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  about  one  sixth  (17,900)  as 
employed  in  manufactures  and  trades.  The  number  of  purely 
agricultural  holdings'  in  the  county  was  36,593,  of  which  only 
3695  were  at  a  rental  of  50/.,  and  upwards,  wlule  15,388  were 
under  lOi.  The  average  size  of  each  holding  was  48  acres. 
Farming  is  above  the  average  of  Irish  counties.  Oats  and  wheat 
are  the  chief  com  crops,  potatoes  the  principal  ^en  crop ;  but  a 
large  extent  of  land  is  planted  with  turnips.  Flax  has  not  been 
largely  cultivated,  but  what  is  called  "  tne  flax  movement "  is 
steadily  extending  in  the  county,  and  a  flax  market  has  been 
established,  in  connection  with  the  Ballineen  Farmers'  Club,  and 
proved  decidedly  successful  The  acreage  laid  down  in  meadow 
and  clover  is  somewhat  less  than  that  under  oats.  In  1866  there 
were  in  all  463,555  acres  under  crops.  Of  these  39,160  acres 
were  wheat,  134,889  acres  oats,  17,006  acres  barley,  303  acres 


here  and  rye,  35  acres  beans  and  peas,  99,988  acres  potatoes,  41,161 
acres  turmps,  3186  acres  mangold,  3325  cabbage,  2634  acres  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  4826  acres  vetches  and  rape,  1479  acres  flax, 
and  124,563  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

Stock  farming  and  grazing  are  pursued  with  much  success, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  exported.  The 
export  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  particular  has  enormously  increased, 
and  the  Cork  farmers  are  fully  aUve  to  the  extended  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  meat.  In  1866  there  were  53,093 
horses  in  the  county,  of  which  39,735  were  kept  for  agricultural 
purposes,  1968  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  3477  for  amusement 
and  recreation  ;  4155  were  between  one  and  two  years  old,  and 
3758  under  one  year.  The  number  of  cattle  was  328,774,  of  which 
172,422  were  milch  cows,  and  118,562  under  two  years  old.  Of 
sheep  there  were  389,287,  of  which  145,299  were  under  one  year 
old,  and  179,855  pigs.  In  all  these  classes  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  much  the  largest  in 
sheep,  in  which  it  amounted  to  75,652,  or  24*4  per  cent  The 
demand  for  butter,  a  great  staple  of  the  Cork  a^culturist,  has 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  the  Australian  and  American  merchants 
have  learned  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  supplies ;  but  the  hold 
ii  still  retained  of  the  English  market,  and  the  Cork  farmers, 
acting  through  the  Cork  Farmers'  Club,  have  adopted  eneigetio 
measures  for  ensuring  a  more  searching  examination  of  the 
quality  previous  to  branding  the  casks  for  export,  and  greater 
care  in  tne  preparing  and  paddng  the  butter.  At  a  recent  club 
meeting  it  was  stated  that  one  Cork  merchant  exported  60,000 
casks  of  butter  in  1866. 

The  fisheries  form  an  important  branch  of  the  county  industry. 
The  fishing  districts,  respecting  which  careful  returns  are  made 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners,  are  Youghal, 
Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Skibbereen,  and  Bantry,  extending  there* 
fore  over  the  entire  coast  of  the  county,  and  in  them  there  were 
in  1866  in  all  1777  boats,  manned  by  8650  men  and  boys.  Of 
these  168  were  first-class  boats,  with  crews  numbering  in  all  982. 
On  the  whole  the  men  appear  to  be  an  orderly  and  industrious 
race  ;  but,  with  local  differences,  the  fishing  has  been,  during  the 
last  few  years,  only  moderately  successful,  and  the  first-class 
boats  are  not  increasing  in  number.  As  a  rule  the  boats  are  not 
well  furnished,  and  the  men  are  improvident ;  the  exception  in 
this  respect  being  with  the  men  who  hold  small  plots  of  land, 
and  who,  when  not  out  fishing,  either  cultivate  their  own  land, 
or  serve  as  fiarm  labourers.  The  men  who  are  only  fishermen 
are  almost  invariably  unthrifty.  A  desire  to  emigrate  appears  to 
be  general  A  ^reat  drawback  to  the  success  ol  the  fishery  all 
along  this  coast  is  the  want  of  a  good  market  with  a  cheap  system 
of  carriage.  Some  impetus  was  given  to  the  mackerel  fishery  by 
the  establishment,  in  1865,  chiefly  by  Cork  merchants,  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company  (Limited).  They  started  14 
fine  boats,  gave  the  men  fair  wages  and  a  snare  in  the  profits, 
and  in  tne  first  year  of  their  operations  were  able  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  and  yet 
carry  forv^mi  a  oalance  to  the  capital  account  of  above  1000^  ; 
their  nominal  capital  being  only  10,000/.  Along  the  coast  are 
several  extensive  and  productive  oyster-beds,  but  difficulty  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  selling  the  oysters.  During  the  last  few 
years  licences  have  been  taken  out  by  the  local  laiidowners  for 
planting  oyster-beds  at  Berehaven,  Lough  Mahon,  Lough  Hyne, 
Glandore  Harbour,  and  Roaring- Water  Bay,  the  conditions 
bein^  attached  that  *'  unless  the  bed  shall  be  properly  stocked 
withm  a  specified  time,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commisr 
sioners,  the  licence  shall  be  null  and  void."  But  no  reports  have 
been  made  respecting  any  of  them. 

Copper  is  successfully  worked  at  Allihais,  from  1500  to  2000 
hands  oeing  employed  in  the  mines.  Three  mines  were  worked 
in  the  county  in  1866,  the  produce  being  5424  tons  of  ore  valued 
at  39,2402.,  and  537  tons  of  copper  of  the  value  of  44,242/.  Coal 
of  a  ligneous  character  is  worked  at  Dromagh  and  Drominy,  in 
the  Kanturk  district;  200  tons  were  exported  from  Cork  for 
forei^  ports  in  1866,  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  in  the 
previous  years,  the  largest  quantity  being  in  1863,  when  2320 
tons  were  exported*  Iron  ore  abounds,  but  cannot  be  worked  to 
profit,  from  aeficiency  of  coal  for  smelting.  Limestone,  fuller'a 
earth,  and  brick  clay  are  abundant  Manufactures  are  in  a  back- 
ward condition.  Cork  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  Ireland  in 
which  the  woollen  manufacture  is  still  carried  on.  In  1862 
there  were  9  spinning  xmlls  in  the  county,  employing  154  hands, 
and  one  worsted  spuming  miU,  with  3020  spindles  and  106 
workpeople,  of  whom  80  were  females.  Scutchmg  mills  occur  in 
various  port';  of  the  county.  Ginghams,  frieze,  and  hosieir  are 
made,  and  there  axe  extensive  distilleries  of  whiskey  at  Cork, 
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l)reweiie8,  tanneries,  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  and  ship- 
Duilding  yards. 

Towns  and  Villages.  Besides  the  city  of  Cork,  which  is  the 
county  town  and  a  county  in  itself^  Cork  county  contains  four 
parliamentaiy  boroughs,  ^andon,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  and  Youghal, 
all  of  which  have  separate  articles ;  also  the  market  towns  of 
Bantry,  Caatletown-Berehaven,  Charleville,  Clonakilty,  Clojme, 
Dunmanway,  Fermoy,  Kanturk,  Macroom,  Midleton,  Millstreet, 
Mitchelstown,  Passage  West,  Queenstown,  Ross,  Skibbereen,  and 
SkulL  Of  these  tovms,  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original 
article,  we  add  the  populations  in  1861  and  any  requisite  sup- 
plementary details. 

Baniry  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  8741  a  sea-port  town  at  the  head  of 
Bantry  6ay.  Dunmanway.  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  West 
Cork  Railway  has  reached  is  21  miles  east  of  Bantry.  The 
population  in  1861  was  2438,  a  decrease  of  606  since  1851. 
Bantry  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electond  districts,  with  an 
area  of  106,854  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,964  in  1861.  The 
Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  20,9492. ;  the  average  daily 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  113  :  the  num- 
ber relieved  during  the  year  1865  was — indoors,  360  ;  outdoors, 
none  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  1102/.,  of  which  61 H.  was  for 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  chief  trade  is  the  export  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Bantiy  is  a  nshing 
station  and  the  market  of  the  fishery  of  the  district.  In  1866 
there  were  in  all  219  boats,  with  crews  of  876  men,  employed  in 
iishing,  a  decrease  of  3  boats  and  218  men  from  1865.  The 
fisherv  had  been  tmprosperous,  the  boats  were  in  bad  condition, 
and  the  men  dispirited  and  desirous  of  emigrating.  Only  5  of 
the  boats  were  of  the  first-class.  Cod,  sole,  whiting,  and  hake 
are  taken  by  trawling ;  herrings,  mackerel,  and  sprats  by  seine 
boats ;  hake  by  trammel  nets  ;  whiting  and  bream  by  line,  the 
whole  year.  When  not  out  fishing  the  men  are  employed  in 
luming.    A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Castutoion,  or  CasiktownrBerehaven  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  3831  at 
the  head  of  Berehaven  in  Bantry  Bay  ;  population,  1070.  Yes- 
sels  of  400  tons  can  reach  the  r>ier,  but  there  is  little  trade. 
C^tletown  is  a  fishing  station  with  619  boats  and  crews  of  3219 
men  and  boys,  a  very  large  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but 
wholly  in  second  class  boats ;  the  larger  boats,  however,  belong 
to  Kerry.  The  fishery  is  indifferent  and  the  future  unpromising. 
Castletown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  7  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  73,446  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,076  in  1861.  The 
Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  15,609/. ;  the  average  daily 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  worldiouse  was  144 ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  1866  was — indoors,  491 ; 
outdoors,  8.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 29,  1865,  waB  1337/.,  of  which  808/.  was  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor. 

CharUviUe,  a  junction  station  of  the  main  line  of  the  Qreat 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  Cork  and  Limerick 
section,  36  miles  south  of  Cork ;  population,  2468,  a  decrease  of 
192  since  1851.  It  is  a  neat  modem  looking  town,  with  a  good 
local  trade.  There  are  tanneries,  and  some  blanketing  is  made. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  schools,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  bridewelL  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Clonakilty  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  6131  a  market  town  at  the  head 
of  Clonakilty  Bay,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Bandon  railway  station. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  3108  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  192 
since  1851.  Clonakilty  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
districts,  with  an  area  of  80,465  acres,  and  a  population  of 
28,268  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  49.915/. ; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  worldiouse 
was  194  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  666  ;  outdoors,  none.  The  total  expencuture  during  the 
year  1865  was  1719/.,  of  which  1151/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  The  town  has  greatly  declined  from  its  old  prosperity. 
The  linen  trade  has  passed  to  other  places,  and  the  linen-nail  is 
little  used,  while,  owing  to  the  siltmg  up  of  the  harbour,  only 
very  small  vessels  can  now  reach  thequay.  Some  trade  is,  how- 
ever, carried  on  in  com  and  coals.    The  market  is  on  Friday. 

Cloyne  [E.  C.  vol  ii  coL  6141  a  small  market  town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  now  united  with  the  sees  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  6  miles 
south-east  from  the  Midleton  station  of  the  Coric  and  Youghal 
Railway.  The  population  in  1861  was  1434,  a  decrease  of  279 
since  1861.  The  town  has  little  trade,  but  the  market  held  on 
Friday,  chiefly  for  com,  is  well  attended.  The  town  itself  is 
unchanged.  The  diocese  of  Cloyne  comprises  an  area  of  830,966 
acres,  divided  into  89  benefices  and  two  perpetual  cures.    The 


population  in  1861  was  215,166,  of  whom  11,746,  or  6'5  per  cent, 
were  members  of  the  Established  church,  and  202,294,  or  94  per 
cent.,  Roman  Catholics ;  of  the  remainder,  678  being  Presby- 
terians, and  488  of  other  persuasions.  Cloyne  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  see,  comprising  42  parishes  :  the  seat  of  the  bishop  is  at 
Queenstown.  A  new  Jttoman  Catholic  cathedral  is  about  to  be 
erected. 

Dunmanvoay  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  834],  the  present  Western  terminus 
of  the  West  Cork  Railway,  37|  iniles  from  Cork ;  population, 
2068,  a  decrease  of  164  since  1851.  Dunmanway  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  103,917  acres, 
and  a  population  of  17,426  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in 
1865  was  32,719/. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse  was  113 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  was — indoors,  440;  outdoors.  50.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  1866  was  1349/.,  of  wliich  715/.  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  No  alteration  has  occurred  in 
the  town,  but  the  trade  has  improved  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway.    Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturoays. 

Fermoy  [£.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  1004],  a  market  town  and  a  military 
station,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  is  prettily  situated  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  In  1861  the  town  contained  8706  inhabitants. 
Fermoy  is  a  clean,  tolerably  well  built,  and  prosperous  town.  It 
contains  the  parish  church;  the  Roman  (JathoUc  cathedral,  a 
large  and  handsome  building ;  Presbyterian  and  Mediodist 
meeting-houses  ;  a  court-house ;  three  branch  banks  ;  good  inns 
and  respectable  shops.  A  noble  stone  bridge  has  been  built 
across  the  river  in  place  of  the  old  one.  On  the  hill  side  over- 
looking the  town  is  an  important  Roman  Catholic  establishment 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Cloyne.  It  comprises  two  convents,  schools,  and  St  Colmau's 
Collie,  which  has  a  large  and  complete  staff  of  professors.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  extensive  East  and  West 
([infantry  and  cavalir)  Barracks,  which  have  been  enlaroed  and 
improved.  The  railway  station  is  a  neat  buildmg.  A£)ng  the 
river  are  several  flour-mills.  The  weekly  market  on  Saturoay  is 
well  attended,  and  fairs  for  pigs  are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
every  month.  Fermoy  Poor-Caw  Union  comprises  24  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  148,268  acres,  and  a  population  of 
37,960  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  102,048/.  ; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  341 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  1303 ;  outdoors,  none.  The  total  expenditure  during 
the  year  1866  was  3365/.,  of  which  2326/.  was  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor. 

Kantwrk  [£.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  357],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Tralee  and  Killamey  branch  Railway,  12  miles  W.N.W. 
fix)m  the  Mallow  junction.  In  1861  the  population  was  2286,  a 
decrease  of  839  since  1861.  No  new  buildings  have  been  erected. 
The  making  of  seizes  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  there  are 
flour-mills  and  a  brewery.  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
33  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  186,524  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  34.480  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
75,589/. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  513 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was—indoors,  2062  ;  outdoors,  699.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  1865  was  5120/.,  of  which  3666/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Macroom  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  654],  a  market  town  on  the 
SuUane,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Cork  and  Macix>oin 
Railway,  24f  miles  from  Cork.  In  1861  the  town  contained  3289 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  438  since  1851.  Macroom  is  the  centre 
of  a  busy  agricultural  and  grazing  district.  The  Macroom 
Fanners*  Club  is  an  active  and  nourishing  society.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  butter  are  sent  from  Macroom  to  Cork  for  exportation. 
The  buildings  are  enumerated  in  the  original  article.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Macroom  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 26  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  179,108  acres,  and  a 
population  of  31,090  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865 
was  62,384/. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  229  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was-^indoors,  955  ;  outdoors,  none.  The  total  expentuture 
during  the  year  1865  was  2163/.,  of  which  1502/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Midleton  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  809],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Cork  and  Youghal  Railway,  12|  miles  from  Cork,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  wnich  flows  into  Cork  Har- 
bour. In  1861  it  contained  3401  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  275 
since  1851.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  street  of  regularly  built 
houses,  and  is  the  property  of  Yiscoimt  Midleton.    It  has  a  good 
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trade  in  com,  and  there  are  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distille- 
ries. There  are  two  branch  banks  in  the  town ;  a  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  Midleton  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  19 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  109,266  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  34,086  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
92,608Z. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
Workhouse  was  360  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  2043 ;  outdoors,  265.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  1866  was  35912.,  of  which  2224/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

MilUireet  FE.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  814],  a  small  market  town  and  a 
station  on  the  Killamey  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  20  miles  from  Mallow  Junction  ;  ])opulation 
1440  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  64  since  1851.  No  material  change 
ha.s  been  made  in  the  buildings  or  trade  of  the  town.  A  market 
is  held  weekly  on  Friday.  Millstreet  Poor  Law  Union  comprises 
12  electoral  divisions-,  with  an  area  of  74,906  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  14,797  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
26,1262. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
Workhouse  was  333  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — ^indoors,  1207  ;  outdoors,  207.  The  total  expenmture 
during  the  year  1865  was  3110Z.,  of  which  2249/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Mitchelstovm,  a  market  town  near  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  about  11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Fermoy,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  The  population  in  1861  was  2922,  a  decrease  of 
169.  The  town,  its  builaings,  and  its  institutions  are  sufficiently 
described  in  E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  830.  No  change  of  consequence 
has  since  occurred.  The  market  is  on  Thursdav.  Mitchelstown 
Poor  Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  86,957  acres,  and  a  population  of  22,747  in  1861.  The  Poor 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  48,9102.,  the  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  243 ;  the  number  of 

rrsons  relieved  during  the  year  was— indoors,  1256 ;  outdoors. 
The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  2086^.,  of 
which  1305/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Passage,  or  Passage  West,  on  the  western  siae  of  Cork  Harbour, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Cork  and  Passage  Railway,  contained 
2288  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  269  since  1851.  Passage 
is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  much  the  customary 
aspect  of  a  small  maritime  watering  place.  It  has  several 
churches  and  chapels  ;  a  (^uay  and  dockyard  ;  hotels  and  lodg- 
ing-houses.   The  larger  shippm^  for  Cork  lie  off  here. 

Queeiistovmy  formerly  Cove  of  Cork  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  258],  a 
market  town,  seaport,  and  naval  station,  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Island  in  Cork  harbour,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Queens- 
town  branch  of  the  Cork  ana  Youghal  Railway,  12  miles  from 
Cork;  population,  8717  in  1861.  The  town  has  not  greatly 
altered.  Though  large  it  has  not  much  trade,  and  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  visitors.  It  is  a  favourite  summer  bath- 
ing place  ;  is  at  all  times  much  visited  by  citizens  of  Cork  ;  and 
is  much  frec^uented  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  mildness  and 
salubrity  ;  its  attractiveness  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
splendid  harbour  and  surrounding  sceneiy.  The  pier  forms  a 
fine  promenade  ;  there  are  quays  and  a  first-class  hotel.  A  neat 
new  church,  Chiist  Church,  was  erected  in  1865  ;  it  is  Qothic  in 
style  and  built  of  the  local  lime  stone.  Besides  this  and  the 
parish  church,  there  are  Koman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  chapels.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  neat  branch 
bank,  hospital,  dispensarv,  bridewell  and  club-rooms.  The 
island  is  lertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  has  about  it  numerous 
villas,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges.  The 
harbour  contains  three  islands  which  are  the  proper^  of,  and 
held  by  the  Crown,  Spike  Island,  Haulbowline,  and  Rockey 
Island.  On  Spike  Island  is  an  important  convict  establishment, 
and  artillery  barracks ;  Haulbowlme  is  an  ordnance  and  naval 
dep6t ;  and  on  Hockey  Island  are  powder  magazines.  A  naval 
dockyard  is  being  constructed  on  Haulbowline,  but  the  works 
advance  slowly.  It  will  comprise  a  basin  of  12  acres,  with  30 
feet  over  the  entrance  sill  at  high  water,  and  2000  feet  of 
wharfage.  Batteries  and  fortiQcations  on  these  and  the  smaller 
islands  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour.  On 
Roche's  Pointy  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  light- 
house. 

Ross  or  Eosscarherry,  a  small  market  town,  which  gives  title  to 
a  diocese.  The  popruation  was  803  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  231 
since  1851,  It  is  a  place  of  little  and  lessening  trade.  No  altera- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  see  is  united 
with  that  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.  The  diocese  of  Ross  comprises 
an  area  of  254,197  acres,  divided  into  29  benefices.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  69,903,  of  whom  4746,  or  4*6  per  cent.,  were 


members  of  the  Established  Church ;  64,540,  or  92-3  per 
cent.  Roman  Catholics,  and  617,  or  *9  per  cent  of  other  per- 
suasions. 

Skihhereen  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  586],  a  market  town.  16  miles 
S.W.  from  the  Dunmanway  station  of  the  West  Cort  Railway. 
The  population  in  1861  was  3711,  a  decrease  of  145  since  1851. 
The  government  is  in  9  town  commissioners.  The  town  has 
been  improved,  and  has  a  good  retail  trade.  The  buildings 
remain  as  before.  Skibbereen  is  the  station  and  market  of  a 
considerable  fishing  district.  In  1866  Skibbereen  possessed  606 
boats,  with  crews  of  3035  men  and  boys,  but  of  these  only  10 
boats,  with  crews  of  60  men  and  boys,  were  first  class.  Seine, 
trawling,  trammel,  and  line  fishing  are  practised  for  turbot,  soles, 
plaice,  hake,  cod,  congers,  haddocks,  whiting,  mackerel,  and  her- 
rings. But  the  fishermen  are  poor,  the  boats  bad  and  iU-fur- 
nished,  and  a  good  ready  market  is  wanting.  Little  is  done  in 
salting  or  curing  fish.  There  are  natural  oyster  banks  off  Crook- 
haven,  and  licences  have  been  taken  out  for  others.  Skibbereen 
Poor  Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  115,024  acres,  and  a  population  of  32,412  in  1861.  The  Poor 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  45,123/. ;  the  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  261 ;  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  1865  was — indoors,  873 ;  out- 
doors, 48.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  vear  1865  was 
282H.,  of  which  1743/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

^cull  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  586],  a  small  town  and  seat  of  a  Poor 
Law  Umon,  at  the  head  of  Skull  Harbour  in  Roaring  Water  Bay, 
a  poor  place  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  The  population 
was  561  in  1861,  an  increase  of  26  since  1861.  Skull  Poor  Law 
Union  comprises  11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  67,169 
acres,  and  a  population  of  13,902  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion in  1865  was  14,587/. ;  the  average  daUy  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  90 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  1865  was — indoors,  294 ;  outdoors,  one.  The 
total  expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  1031/.,  of  which  680L 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  villages  which  had  a  population  over 
500  in  1861 :  under  that  number  we  have  only  given  them  when 
any  particular  circumstance  calls  for  notice  :-^BaMincoUig,  an 
important  militaiy  station,  and  a  station  on  the  Cork  and  Ma- 
croom  Railway,  6|  miles  from  Cork ;   pop.  700  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  89  since  1861.    Ballynaccrra,  tne  port  of  Midleton, 
from  which  it  is  about  a  mile  distant ;  population  662  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  161  since  1851.    The  trade  has  declined.    Buttevant, 
on  the  Awbeg,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  7^  miles  N.   of   Mallow  ;   pop.    2372,  an  increase 
of  841  since  1851.    Buttevant  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district, 
has  extensive  barracks,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  has 
obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  traae.    It  has  been  improved 
in  appearance,  and  had  many  houses  and  buildings  erected.    Car^ 
rigcUine:  pop.  648,  an  increase  of  46  since  1851 ;  is  in  some 
favour  as  a  summer  resort.    It  has  an  increasing  retail  trade ; 
laige  flour  mills  ;  and  in  the  parish  are  marble  and  slate  quar- 
ries.   Carrigtohitl :  a  station  on  the  Cork  and  Youghal  Railway,. 
9  J  miles  from  Cork ;  pop.  826,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1861.  Castle- 
lyons :  pop.  290,  a  aecrease  of  189  since  1851 ;  is  now  a  very 
poor  place.    The  linen  manufacture  has  declined,  and  the  fairs 
are  unimportant.    CastUfnartyr:  pop.  711,  is  now  a  decaying  and 
unimportant  place,  with  a  steadily  decreasing  population,   none- 
raile,  on  the  Awbeg,  about  5  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  Buttevant  station 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1478,  a 
decrease  of  378  since  1851.    The  trade  is  chiefly  retail.    Douglas: 
pop.  643,  a  decrease  of  115  since  1851,  is  a  dependency  and  gene- 
rally reauded  as  a  suburb  of  Cork.     Glantoorth,  a  decayed  town, 
on  the  Puncheon  river,  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Fermoy ;  pop. 
712,  a  decrease  of  157  since  1851.    Innidiannon,  another  decayed 
town,  the  population  of  which  decreased  from  520  to  426  between 
1861  and  1861.    Kilworth,  on  the  Puncheon,  two  miles  from 
Fermoy,  at  one  time  showed  signs  of  activity  in  flax  dressing, 
but  the  trade  has  fallen  off,  and  the  population  was  only  621  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  564  since  1851.    The  little  watering  place 
MonKstown,  on  the  west  shore  of  Cork  harbour  had  increased  in 
population  from  484  to  573  since  1851,  and  several  good  houses 
nave  been  built    Newmarket,  pop.  779,  a  decrease  of  486  since 
1851,  is  a  decayed  market  town.    Rcithcormacik,  on  the  Bride,  4 
miles  S.  of  Fermoy,  is  another  decayed  market  town,  and  was  a 
parliamentary  borough  returning  two  members  before  the  Union ; 
it  decreased  in  popmation  from  971  to  447  between  1851  and 
1861.     JVatergrass-BiU  :  pop.  278,  a  decrease  of  373  since  1861. 
Whitegaie :  pop.  995,  a  decrease  of  233  since  1861,  arising  as  in 
the  omer  vulages  we  have  noticed  entirely  from  emigration. 
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CORK,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  Cork 
county,  ana  a  county  in  itself,  an  episcopal  city,  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  market  town,  port,  and  the  thim  town 
m  size,  population  and  commerce,  in  Ireland  [K  C.  voL  ii.  col. 
578].  Tne  area  of  the  city,  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  is 
2685  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  80,121,  a  decrease  of 
5624  since  1851.  The  government  is  in  a  mayor,  16  aldermen 
and  48  Town  Commissioners.  The  revenue  was  14,770^.  in  1865. 
The  nimiber  of  burgesses  was  1850.  Cork  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  parliamentary  borough  has  an 
area  of  47,955  acres.  The  number  of  inhabit^  houses  in  1861 
was  13,126 ;  the  population  was  102,526.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliament^  register  in  1866  was  3250.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  tenements  rated  at  62.  and  upwards,  was  4231 
in  1866,  of  whom  3955  were  rated  at  8/.  and  upwards.  The  nett 
rated  value  of  the  borough  was  192,1442.  Of  the  inhabitants 
15,583  were  Protestants,  and  86,779  Roman  Catholics.  The 
diocese  of  Cork  comprises  an  area  of  659,097  acres,  divided  into 
63  benefices  and  13  perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861 
was  239,213,  of  whom  26,736,  or  11*2  per  cent,  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church ;  1229,  or  '5  per  cent.  Presbyterians  ; 
206,918,  or  86*5  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  and  4330,  or  1*8  per 
cent,  members  of  other  persuasions.  Cork  Poor-Law  Umon 
comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  169,732  acres, 
and  a  population  of  147,572  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation 
in  1865  was  308,9042. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of 
tiie  Union  Workhouse  was  2433 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  was — indoors,  14,419  ;  outdoors,  2544.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  30,0132.,  of  which  21,0552. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  railways  which  centre 
in  Cork  are  noticed  under  the  county. 

The  city  has  been  much  improved.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  kept ;  many  superior  shops,  business  houses,  churches  and 
other  buildings  nave  been  erected ;  the  quays,  public  walks  and 
parks  have  been  improved ;  new  bridges  constructed,  new  |;as- 
works  erected,  and  water-works  form^.  The  water  is  raised 
from  the  Lea  by  turbines,  and  stored  in  upper  and  lower  reser- 
voirs whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  upper  storeys  of  the  highest 
houses  in  the  city.  On  the  improvements  connected  with  the  river, 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  are  said  to  have  expended  300,0002. 
The  stone  quays  are  over  4  miles  in  extent.  Two  new  stone 
bridges  have  been  built  by  the  corporation.  One  of  them,  St. 
Patrick's  Bridge,  designed  by  Sir  John  Benson,  is  a  very  hand- 
some structure  of  three  elliptical  arches,  222  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide.  St.  Patrick's  Bridge  was  opened  in  1861,  the  other  in 
1864.  In  Patrick-street  a  bronze  statue,  by  Hogan,  has  been 
erected  to  Father  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  Tlie 
park  of  240  acres,  by  the  river  side,  between  Victoria-road  and 
^lackbrook,  hardlv  completed  when  the  original  article  was 
written,  has  proved  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  the  citizens. 
'The  new  wall  forms  an  agreeable  promenade  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Mardyke  affords 
a  public  walk  a  mile  long  on  the  west  of  the  city. 
'  Besides  the  cathedral,  Cork  contains  6  churcnes  belonging  to 
tiie  establishment ;  a  cathedral  and  4  Roman  Catholic  parish 
churches,  4  monasteries,  and  two  convents,  each  having  a  chapel 
attached  ;  4  Methodist ;  2  Presbyterian  ;  and^  Congregation^, 
Baptist  and  Friend's  meeting-houses.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Finn 
Barr,  now  in  course  of  construction  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Burges,  is  intended  to  supersede  the  old  and  very  uninteresting 
edifice.  For  a  cathedral  it  is  of  small  size,  but  will  be  adequate 
to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Establishment  in  Cork.  In 
style  it  is  First  Pointed,  massive  rather  than  elegant  in  character, 
but  with  carefully  finished  details.  It  will  consLst  of  nave  and 
aisles,  short  transepts,  apsidal  choir  and  ambulatory.  The  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  massive  columns  which  carry 
arcades,  triforia,  and  clerestorey.  Eventuallv  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
a  central  and  two  western  spires.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  local  red  stone,  with  Bath  stone  for  dressings  and  carvings. 
More  than  rivalling  this  in  splendour  is  the  Koman  Cathouc 
church  of  Saints  Peter  and  raul,  constructed  in  1866,  but  it  is 
situated  in  a  back  street  and  makes  little  external  display.  The 
building  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  shafts  of  red 
marble,  which  carry  an  arcade  and  clerestorey,  sanctuary  and 
apsidal  chanceL  At  the  end  of  the  aisles  are  chapels  of  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Patrick,  and  a  large  chapel  of  the  B.  Sacrament  is  car- 
ried out  on  the  N.E.  On  the  north-west  is  a  sacristy.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  to  be  some  day  raised  to  a  height  of  280  feet 
The  building  is  constructed  of  local  stone  with  arches  and  dres- 
sings of  lime  stone,  Caen  stone  and  Bath  stone ;  the  shafts  of 
Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  granite,  and  Irish  marbles.    In  the 


interior,  coloured  marbles,  statues,  vases,  and  floral  and  couvx.'n- 
tional  carvings,  metal  work  and  gilding  are  very  freely  intro- 
duced, the  whole  effect  being  very  rich.  The  church  is  150  feet 
long,  85  feet  wide,  and  87  feet  high,  and  will  accommodate  1500 
persons ;  in  style,  late  First  Pointed  of  a  French  type ;  the  archi- 
tects were  Miessrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Vincent  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goldie.  Schools  are  numerous  and 
of  all  grades.  The  School  of  Art,  established  in  1850,  had  1 82 
students  in  the  central  school  in  1867.  Four  newspapers  are 
published  daily. 

The  public  buildings  are  mostly  those  before  described.  They 
include  the  Court  House,  Mansion  House,  Exchange,  Commer- 
cial Buildings,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Custom  House  ;  County 
and  City  prisons  ;  House  of  Correction ;  Lunatic  Asylum ;  infir- 
mary ;  public  library  ;  three  theatres  ;  barracks  ;  Bishop's 
Palace ;  Diocesan  Librarv  ;  Queen's  College,  Atheiueam,  and 
Protestant  Hall,  a  large  building  erected  in  1861  for  holding 
meetings,  &c.  Many  of  the  recent  business  houses  are  costly  and 
handsome  buildings  :  such  are  the  Provincial  Bank  erected  in 
1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray  ;  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land and  the  National  Bank.  One  or  two  Club-houses  are  also 
good  buildings.  The  corn-market  constructed  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  J.  Benson,  covers  an  area  of  about  8  acres.  The 
Butter  Market  and  Exchange  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the 
arrangements  include  the  carrying  out  a  stringent  series  of  rules 
for  examining  the  butter  and  branding  the  casks.  The  number 
of  firkins  passed  and  branded  is  very  great 

The  manufactures  are  varied,  but  not  extensive.  Ship  build- 
ing, both  in  iron  and  wood,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Engine  boiler  and  machine  works,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
employ  many  hands  ;  gloves,  ginghams,  and  friezes,  are  made  to 
some  extent ;  there  are  also  large  tanneries,  breweries,  distille- 
ries, glass-works  and  paper-mills,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
is  beaming  of  importance.  A  large  export  trade  is  carried  on 
in  grain,  provisions,  and  butter  ;  the  imports  are  timber,  manu- 
factured goods,  wine,  fruit,  tea,  tobacco,  and  salt.  On  the  31st 
Dec,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Cork  180  sailing- vessds  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  4497  tons,  and  177  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  26,497  tons ;  17  steam-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  506  tons,  and  22  above  50  tons  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  6783  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vesseb  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  vear  1866 
were  —  coastwise,  inwards,  1599  British  sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  155,167,  and  576  British  steam- vessels  of 
249,709  tons ;  outwards,  885  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  62,320  tons,  and  536  British  steam-vessels  of 
232,714  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  53  British 
sailing-vessels  of  17,505  tons  burden,  and  three  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1290  tons  ;  outwards,  33  British  sailing-vessels  of 
11,250  tons,  and  two  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  763  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  83  British  sailing-vessels  of 
22,655  tons,  189  foreicpi  sailing-vessels  of  62,561  tons,  and  14 
British  steam- vessels  of  9224  tons  burden ;  outwards,  12  British, 
sailing  vessels  of  2816  tons,  31  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  9801 
tons,  and  4  British  steam-vessels  of  1891  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  at  Corkduring  the  year 
ending  31st  Dec,  1866,  was  318,6712.,  an  increase  of  28,9442. 
since  1865,  on  grain,  tobacco,  and  tea.  The  amount  of  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  in  1865  was  86472.,  in  1866  it  was 
44152.  a  decrease  of  42322.  The  naval  dock  at  Haulbowline  is 
noticed  under  Queenstown  in  the  preceding  article. 

CORNWALL  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  580].  'ITie  area  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
873,600  acres,  or  1365  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  369,390,  of  whom  176,384  were  males  and  193,006  females, 
an  increase  of  13,832  since  1851.  The  population  of  Cornwall 
has  nearly  doubled  during  the  present  centuiy ;  in  1801  the 
population  was  192,281 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
177,109,  or  92  per  cent  The  increase  was  greatest  between  the 
censuses  of  1811  and  1821,  when  it  was  18  per  cent.  Between 
1851  and  1861  it  was  only  4  per  cent,  the  natural  increase 
having  been  kept  down  by  emigration  induced  by  protracted 
depression  of  the  mining  interest  The  number  of  fEimilies  in 
1861  was  79,861.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  72,954  ; 
uninhabited,  3451 ;  and  building,  462. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  Cornwall  is  divided  into  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  division,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament  The  population  of  the  EcuUm  Division 
of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  was 
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136,998  in  1861  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  hoiues,  27,240.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  6781,  of  whom  1368 
were  occuppng  tenants,  and  3201  freeholders.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
12/.  and  imder  50^  was  2270.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  569,422/.,  the  rateable  value  was  510,593/.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  IHvisimi  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  boroughs,  was  169,614  ;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  33,929.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865 
was  4616,  of  whom  889  were  occupying  tenants  and  1971  free- 
holders. The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  imder  60/.  was  2372.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  507,766/.,  the  rateable  value  was 
441,290/.  The  county  representation  remains  unaltered  by  the 
Keform  Act  of  1867  ;  but  one  of  its  boroughs,  Bodmin,  loses  a 
member,  thus  reducing  the  total  number  of  members  which  the 
county  sends  to  Parliament  to  13. 

Cornwall  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  line  of  railway, 
which  enters  the  county  from  Pljrmouth  by  the  Albert  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Tamer  at  Saltasn,  and  terminates  at  Penzance, 
78  miles.  It  is  worked  as  one  system,  but  consists  of  two 
sections,  the  Cornwall  Railway,  from  Saltash  to  Truro,  52  miles, 
and  the  West  Cornwall,  from  Truro  to  Penzance,  26  miles. 
From  the  Cornwall  line,  a  branch  of  11|  miles  runs  southwards 
by  Penryn  to  Falmouth.  Acts  have  been  obtained  for  a  direct 
line  between  Truro  and  Launceston,  with  branches  east  and  west 
to  St.  Austell  and  Padstow  ;  also  an  extension  of  the  Falmouth 
line  to  Helston,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  far  these  wiU  be  carried 
out.  There  are  several  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  minerab 
from  the  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Cornwall  is  mainly  a  mimng  county.  The  geological  and  mine- 
ralogical  features  are  described  in  £.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  582,  &c.  The 
products  are  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  kaolin.  In  all  there  were  139 
tin  mines  worked  during  1866.  Tlie  quantity  of  tin  ore,  or  black 
tin,  obtained,  and  on  wnich  duty  was  paid,  in  1866,  was  13,600 
tons,  of  the  value  of  658,686/.  ;  the  quantity  of  metallic,  or 
white,  tin  was  9SnK)  tons,  of  about  870,000/.  value.  The  quantity 
was  smaller  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1862,  but  the  price 
continued  to  fall  in  the  market. 

The  nimiber  of  copper  mines  actually  worked  in  1866  was  129. 
The  quantity  of  ore  produced  was  103,670  tons,  of  the  value  of 
431,083/. ;  of  copper,  6,551^  tons,  of  the  value  of  600,770/. ;  the 
number  of  mines  being  considerably  fewer  and  the  product  much 
less  than  for  many  previous  years.  The  value,  indeed,  was  less 
than  ludf  what  it  was  in  1857.  The  decline  continued  in  1867, 
though  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  there  was  some  amendment. 
But  the  protracted  decline  in  both  tin  and  copper  mining  neces- 
sarily caused  considerable  distress,  and  led  to  the  migration  of 
many  miners  from  the  county. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  21  lead  mines  being  worked  in 
Cornwall,  15  in  the  western  and  6  in  the  eastern  division,  which 
produced  6736  tons  of  ore,  yielding  4350  tons  of  lead  and 
105,218  otmces  of  silver.  Of  zinc  1165  tons  were  obtained,  of 
the  value  of  3296/.  Of  iron  pyrites  (mundic)  the  quantity 
obtained  was  nearly  9534  tons,  of  the  value  of  9634/.  Above 
1116  tons  of  arsenic ;  1674  tons  of  gossan,  and  13,683  tons  of 
iron  ore  (brown  hsematite),  valued  at  6786/.,  were  also  obtained. 
The  total  value  of  ores  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  Stannary  Coiut  of  Cornwall,  in  1866,  was  1,223,249/. 
Of  kaolin,  or  China  clay,  100,500  tons  were  produced,  of  the 
value  of  96,250/.,  being  7250  tons  more  than  in  1865  ;  of  China 
stone  35,000  tons,  valued  at  28,000/.,  and  of  fire  clay  2024  tons. 

In  agriculture  Cornwall  was  long  in  a  backward  state,  but 
though  farming  of  the  highest  class  is  rare,  good  farming  is 
steadily  extending,  and  improved  draining,  careful  manuring, 
and  a  more  judicious  system  of  rotation  are  eveivwhere  making 
way.  The  farms  are  mostly  small,  and  usually  let  on  short 
terms.  Enclosures  have  increased,  and  a  good  deal  of  previously 
unproductive  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  More 
than  half  the  area  of  the  county  is  now  imder  some  kind  of  crops. 
Of  this,  com  occupies  more  than  a  fourth  (29*3),  very  nearly  tne 
same  proportion  as  Devonshire  and  Gloucestershire,  but  more 
than  Dorset.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  range,  as  to  the  acreage 
in  the  order  named,  but  there  is  little  difference  between  them. 
Green  crops  are  largely  g£pwn ;  turnips  and  mangold  holding  bv 
far  the  foremost  place.  The  potatoes  of  Cornwall  are  celebrated, 
and  two  abundant  crops  are  obtained  in  good  seasons,  but  the 
quantity  grown  is  not  luge,  and  has  not  increased  of  late.  The 
area  under  artificial  grasses  is  considerable,  and  has  been  greatly 
extended  during  the  last  few' years.  The  growth  of  vegetables 
for  Bristol  and  other  great  markets  is  carried  on  very  lai^ely  in 
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the  western  part  of  the  county.  Cauliflowers  are  grown  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  supply  of  the  London  market  with 
vegetables  early  in  the  season  lias  also  become  an  important 
source  of  profit  with  the  Cornish  vegetable  grower,  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  moist  warm  climate  being  very  favourable  to 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  In  June,  1867,  the  total 
acreage  under  cultivation  in  Cornwall  was  471,289  aci-es,  of 
which  138,232  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  53,780  acres  under 
green  crops,  109,029  acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and 
122,222  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  48,443  acres  were 
wheat,  46,056  acres  barley  or  here,  43,616  acres  oats,  50  acres 
rye,  and  62  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  5802  acres  were  potatoes,  30,596  acres  tunups  and  swedes, 
8168  acres  mangold,  178  acres  carrots,  6612  acres  cabbage  and 
rape,  and  2424  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Grazing  is  practised  with  success,  the  Devonshire  breeds  of 
cattle  being  still  most  in  favour.  Sheepfarming  has,  however, 
extended  more  rapidly  than  grazing.  The  number  of  cattle 
returned,  since  the  agricultural  census  lias  been  made  annually, 
shows  a  steady  increase,  but  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  sheep.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in 
Cornwall  135,164  cattle,  of  which  4634  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  50,021  under  two  years  of  age  ;  408,764  sheep,  of 
which  154,799  were  under  one  year  old;  and  67,660  pigs. 
These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  each  class  of  stock 
over  1866  ;  but  lai^est  in  sheep,  which  amounted  to  108,715,  or 
25  per  cent. :  some  allowance  is,  however,  to  be  made  for  the 
different  seasons  at  which  the  two  censuses  were  taken. 

The  fisheries  are  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Fish  of  all 
the  kinds  usually  met  with  on  the  English  coast  are  taken,  but 
the  kinds  distinctive  of  the  Cornish  fisheries  are  mackerel  and 
pilchards.  Of  the  former  enormous  quantities  are  taken,  as  much 
as  150  to  200  tons  being  in  the  height  of  a  successful  season  sent 
up  to  London  in  a  week.  The  pilchards  are  mostly  exported, 
but  sometimes  the  number  taken  is  so  laige  tliat  they  are  sold  to 
be  used  as  manure.  The  summary  given  of  the  product  of  the 
pilchard  season  of  1867-8  in  the  carefully  prepared  annual  cir- 
cular of  Messrs.  Bolitho,  which  may  be  regardea  as  a  semi-official 
statement,  will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Cornwall 
pilchard  fishery.  From  it  we  learn  that  15,832  hhds.  of  pilchards 
were  exported  last  season ;  of  these  900  hhds.  were  summer  fish, 
and  brought  61<.  6c/.  a  hhd. ;  9000  autumnal,  and  fetched  64«. ; 
and  5832  winter,  and  realized  61<.  &/.  1000  hhds.  of  the  Mount's 
Bay  fish  were  caught  in  drift  nets.  3993  hhds.  were  cured  in 
Mount's  Bay,  10,436  at  St  Ives  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Com- 
wall,  and  1403  east  of  the  Lizard.  4730  hhds.  were  despatched 
to  Genoa,  2273  to  Leghorn,  5000  to  Civita  Vecchia,  4888^  to 
Naples,  and  3441  to  uie  Adriatic.  The  catch  is  about  10,000 
hhas.  less  than  in  1850, 1851,  and  in  1863,  and  the  same  quantity 
in  excess  of  1854,  1855,  1869,  and  1860.  The  average  take  for 
the  last  18  years  is  16,531  hhds. 

Towns  and  Villages: — Cornwall  contains  7  parliamentary 
boroi^hs  (8  towns) :  Truro,  and  the  united  borough  of  Pemyn 
and  Falmouth^  which  return  two  members  each,  and  Bodmin, 
Launceston,  Liskeard,  Helston,  and  St.  Ives,  which  return  one 
member  each  (Bodmin  having  up  to  the  end  of  1868  returned 
two) ;  also  28  market  towns.  Tne  parliamentary  boroughs  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles ;  of  the  market  towns,  with  the  villages 
described  in  the  original  article,  we  add  here  the  populations  in 
1861  and  a  few  supplementary  details. 

St  Agnes,  a  market  town  and  port  on  the  north-west  coast,  9 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Truro,  and  4J  miles  from  the  Chacewater 
station  of  the  West  Cornwall  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 1395  inhabited  houses  and  6560  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
224  since  1851,  attributed  to  emigration.  The  harbour  is  only 
available  for  vessels  of  light  burden,  and  it  is  only  used  for  the 
import  of  coal,  culm,  ana  slates.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent  on  mining.  Pilchard-fishing  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methooist  and  Congregational 
chapels. 

St.  Austell  [£.  C.  voL  i  coL  684],  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  station  on  the  Cornwall  Railway, 
1^  miles  E.N.E.  from  Tmro.  In  1861  the  town  contained  777 
inhabited  houses  and  3826  inhabitants ;  the  population  of  the 
entire  parish  wbs  11,893,  an  increase  of  1143  smce  1851.  St. 
Austell  has  improved  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway.  The  streets  are  in  better  order,  attractive  shops  have 
displaced  poor  ones,  and  several  good  buildings,  incluang  the 
Devon  and  Comwall  Bank  and  one  or  two  other  commercial 
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establishments,  have  been  erected.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
consideiable  mining  district  and  also  of  the  pilchard  fishery 
carried  on  in  StTAusteirs  Bay.  The  fine  old  church  of  St 
Austell  is  in  course  of  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  St  Aubyn.  Besides  the  church  and  several  chapels,  there 
are  a  market-house,  town-haU  and  other  good  buildings.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday.  There  are  extensive  <][uarrie8  in  the 
neighbourhood.  St.  Austell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,446  acres,  and  a  population 
of  33,797  in  1861. 

St  Blazev,  a  market  town,  one  mile  from  the  Par  station  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  and  4  miles  N.E.  from  St  Austell :  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish  876  in  1861,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants 4224,  an  increase  of  664  since  1861.  St  Blazey  is  a  busy 
little  town,  dependent  mainly  on  mining,  but  there  are  extensive 
quarries,  and  an  iron  foundry  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Boscastle,  a  decayed  town  in  the  parishes  of  Forrabury,  popu- 
lation, 366,  and  Minster,  population,  505.  The  charm  of  Boscastle 
lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  It  has  no  buildings,  and  little 
business.  The  harbour  has  a  pier  and  groyne,  and  a  small 
export  trade.    Fishing  is  practis^  to  some  extent. 

Bossing,  with  Trevenna  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  66],  a  decajred 
borough  and  market  town  on  the  north  coast  Tintagel  pansh, 
the  larger  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  manor  of  Bossiney, 
contained  900  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  184.  Bossinev 
is  now  a  mere  hamlet,  though  it  sent  members  to  P.irliament  till 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  scenery  is  very 
fine,  and  "nntagel  is  resorted  to  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing. 

CaUingionj  a  small  market  town,  6*  miles  N.  of  the  St  German's 
station  of  the  Cornwall  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained 
347  inliabited  houses  and  2202  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  66 
since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  mining. 
The  town  contains  branch  banks  and  an  hotel,  but  no  public 
buildings  of  mark.  The  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  St  Aubyn.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting chapels.  An  unusually  interesting  school,  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  Schools^  Inquiry  Commission,  1868,  has  been 
established  at  CaUington  by  the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton.  It  serves 
OS  "  a  secondary  school  in  which  gentlemen's  sons  can  receive 
the  elements  of  their  education,  and  the  others  receive  the  whole 
of  theirs.  .  .  The  children  of  every  class  in  the  town  are  in  the 
school."  The  jmyments  vary  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parents,  from  twopence  a  week  up  to  loL  a  year  for  each  child. 
The  groimdwork  of  the  teaching  is  Latin,  for  the  labourers'  son, 
who  begins  his  Latin  grammar  when  about  eight  years  old  ana 
goes  off  to  field  labour  a  year  or  two  later,  as  well  as  for  the  boy 
who  is  expecting  to  be  transferred  to  Eton.  Girbi  are  taught 
along  with  the  boys  up  to  the  ace  of  14  or  16  without  any 
evil  arising  from  it,  ana  with  "  a  decided  increase  of  manliness 
among  the  boys  and  of  gentleness  among  the  girls."  Generally, 
it  is  said,  the  results  are  satisfactory,  and  the  utmost  confidence 
is  felt  in  the  system  by  parents  ol  every  class.  A  market  for 
com  and  provisions  is  held  on  Wednesday, 

Canibome,  a  market-town  and  a  station  on  the  West  Cornwall 
Railway,  12i  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Truro.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 1416  mhabited  houses  and  7208  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  239  since  1861.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
mining  district,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  church,  a 
fine  Third  Pointed  building,  was  restored  in  1862.  The  market 
on  Saturday  is  well  attended. 

Camelford  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  271],  a  decayed  municipal  borough 
and  market-town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  16 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Bodmin  Road  station  ot  the  Cornwall 
Railway.  The  parish  of  Lanteglos,  in  which  Camelford  is 
situated,  contained  328  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1620  inha- 
bitants, a  decrease  of  120  since  1861.  The  town  contains  about 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Of  late  the  town  has  been 
brushed  up  a  little,  but  it  retains  much  of  its  listless,  old- 
fashioned  aspect.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  uongregationalists,  Wesleyan  and  Reformed  Metho- 
dists, and  Bible  Christians.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday  for 
com  and  provisions.  Camelford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,847  acres,  and  a 
population  of  7784  in  1861. 

at  Colwmb  Major  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  6361,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  11  miles  ]^.W.  from  St.  Austell 
station  of  the  Cornwall  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained 
587  inhabited  houses  and  2879  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  61 
since  1851.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately, 
but  is  probably  about  1200.  The  government  is  in  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members.     Under  the  Board  of  Health 


the  little  town  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  Waterworks 
have  been  erected  which  afford  an  ample  supply  of  good  water, 
and  a  reservoir  was  constructed  in  1867  capable  ol  holding  a 
three  months'  supply.  The  town  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery;  near  it  is  the  circular 
encampment  known  as  Castle-an-dinas,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
some  so-called  Druidic  remains.  Several  good  houses  have  been 
bidlt  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  A  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and,  during  the  summer,  another  on  Saturday.  St. 
Columb  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  78,693  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,754  in  1861. 

St  Daye,  a  small  market-town,  about  one  mile  S.  of  the 
Scorrier  Gate  station  of  the  West  Cornwall  Railway.  The 
population  is  not  given  separately ;  the  perish  of  Gwenna^,  in 
which  it  is  situate,  contamed  252^  inhabited  houses  in  1861 , 
and  10,637  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  72  since  1861.  The 
chapeby  of  St.  Daye  had  a  population  of  3907,  but  St  Dave 
itself  is  a  very  small  place.  It  has,  however,  a  considerable 
retail  trade  from  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  TninJTig  diatrict. 
At  St  Daye  are  the  United  and  Consols  Mines,  whicn  extend 
for  a  len&^h  of  about  two  miles  and  reach  a  deptn  of  1740  feet 
Besides  me  district  chapel,  there  are  chapels  for  Methodists  and 
Bryanites.    A  market  for  provisions  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Fovoey,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Fowey  river,  near  its  outlet  in 
Fowey  Bay,  8  miles  from  the  Lostwithiel  station  of  the  Cornwall 
Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  309  inhabited  houses 
and  1429  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  107  since  1851.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  not  returned  separately,  but  it  is  very 
thinly  inhabited,  though  the  houses  stra^le  over  a  considerable 
space.  Fowey  still  bears  evidence  of  its  former  importance. 
The  excellence  of  the  harbour  preserves  it  some  trade,  and  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  fishery.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Fowey  38 
sailing-vessels  of  and  under  60  tons,  their  aggregate  burden 
being  1341  tons,  and  143  above  60  tons,  oi  the  a^regate 
burden  of  14,673  tons.  No  steam-vessels  were  register^ at  the 
port.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — coastwise, 
inwards,  938  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  63,769  tons,  11  British  steam-vessels  of  3333  tons,  and 
one  fomgn  sailing-vessel  of  92  tons  burden;  outwards,  489 
British  stuling-vessels  of  36.931  tons  aggregate  burden.  From 
and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  9  British  sailing-vessels  of  1642 
tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  130  tons;  outwards,  3 
British  sailing-vessels  of  1369  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports 
— inwards,  62  British  sailing- vesdels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
4783  tons,  and  33  foreign  sailing-vessels  01^4027  tons ;  out- 
w)uxis,  230  British  sailing-vessels  ot  20,221  tons,  and  165  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  12,778  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Fowey  during  the  year  ending  31st 
of  December,  1866,  was  998^,  a  decrease  from  that  of  1865  of 
lOL  A  granite  obeUsk,  23  feet  high,  records  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  to  Fowey  in  1846 ;  and  more 
recently  the  picturesque  little  town  has  rejoiced  in  the  visits  of 
the  Prmce  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  Garibaldi,  who  em- 
barked at  Fowey  on  leaving  England,  April  27th,  1864.  The 
remarkable  mansion.  Place  House,  the  seat  of  the  Treffrey 
family,  mentioned  in  the  £.  C,  has  been  enlaiged  and  restored. 

St  Germans  [£.  C,  voL  iiL  col.  7],  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  station  on  the  Cornwall  Railway, 
9i  miles  W.N.W.  from  Plymouth.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  agricultural  district ;  at  the  m^LOJ  coals  are 
imported,  and  the  port  has  some  fishing-boats.  The  market 
has  been  discontinued.  The  grand  old  parish  church,  Port 
Eliot,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  St  Germans,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
place.  St  Germans  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  47,148  acres,  and  a  population  of 
17,631  in  1861. 

Orampound,  a  decayed  borough  and  market-town  on  the  Fal, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  1^  mile  from  the  Grampound 
station  of  the  Cornwall  Railway,  and  7  miles  E.N.K  from  Truro ; 
population  673  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  16  since  1861.  Gram- 
pound  is  now  a  very  poor  place,  but  has  its  market-house,  market- 
cross,  and  market,  a  very  small  one,  held  on  Saturday.  Several 
ancient  earthworks  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  Grampound. 

HayU]  a  small  seaport  and  market  town,  on  the  nver  Hayle, 
about  a  mile  above  its  outfall  in  St  Ives  Bay,  and  a  station  on 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  7j^  miles  N.E.  mm  Penzance.  The 
population  is  not  returned  separately  from  that  of  the  naiidi^ 
of  St.  Erth  and  Phillack,  in  which  it  is  situated.    Hayle  has  a 
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convenient  harbour,  with  a  breakwater  and  artificial  channel 
with,  entrance  gates,  affording  a  safe  anchorage  and  landing 
place  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Two  fixed  lights  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  done  in  the  exportation 
of  tin  and  cojpper,  and  in  the  import  of  coal,  timber,  fruit,  and 
tea.  Large  iron  foundries  and  machine  works  employ  many 
hands.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered,  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Hayle,  27  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  3454  tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  461  tons  buraien. 
The  nimiber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1866  were— coastwise,  inwards,  1202 
sailing-vessels  of  121,044  tons,  and  101  steam-vessels  of  20,713 
tons  burden  ;  outwards,  472  sailing-vessels  of  44,459  tons,  and  53 
Bteam-vessels  of  10,813  tons  aggregate  burden,  all  British.  From 
the  Colonies,  5  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
817  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  11  British 
sailing-vessels  of  957  tons,  and  3d  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3582 
tons  ;  outwards,  8  British  sailing-vessels  of  755  tons,  and  7 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1753  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
amoimt  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Hayle  during  the  year 
ending  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  2830^.,  a  decrease  from  that 
of  1865  of  1401^.,  chiefly  on  tea  and  fruit,  and  attributed  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  mining  interest  Steamers  ply  between 
Hayle  and  Bristol  twice  a  week. 

JEast  Looey  a  decayed  borough  and  fishing  town  on  the  Looe 
river,  8  miles  S.  from  the  Ldskeard  station  on  the  Cornwall 
Railway.  In  1861  the  chapelry  (St.  Martin's  parish)  contained 
205  inhabited  houses,  and  1154  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  184 
since  1851.  East  Looe  remains  a  poor  and  dirty  but  most 
picturesque  village,  in  a  charming  coimtiy,  and  in  a  climate  in 
which  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  gardens  all  the  year  round. 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  on  the  pilchard  fisheiy,  but  some 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  export  of  tin,  copper,  and  granite,  and 
the  import  of  coal.  A  small  market,  whicn  serves  also  for  West 
Looe,  IS  held  on  Wednesday. 

West  Looe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  united  to 
East  Looe  by  a  narrow  bridge.  The  chapeliy,  which  is  in  Tal- 
land  parish,  contained  161  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  770 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.  West  Looe  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  East  Looe,  alike  by  position  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  St.  Oeorg^s  or  Loot^s  Island  is  used 
as  a  coast-guard  station ;  it  had  in  1861  one  house  and  8  in- 
habitants. 

Lostwithiel  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  6081  on  the  Fowey  river,  5 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bodmin,  a  decayed  borough  and  a  station  on 
the  Cornwall  Railway.  The  parish  of  Lostwithiel  contained  229 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  ana  1017  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  36 
since  1851.  Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town  either 
as  to  the  buildings  or  trade  since  the  publication  of  the  original 
article.  Some  street  and  sanitary  improvements  have,  however, 
been  made  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  more  may  be 
looked  for. 

Marazion,  or  Market  JewJTE,  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  6971,  on  the  coast 
of  Mount's  Bay,  2j^  miles  E.  of  Penzance,  a  market  town  and 
borough  by  prescription.  The  Marazion-road  station  of  the 
West  Cornwall  Bailway  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
township  of  Marazion  contained  312  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
and  1545  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  166  since  1851.  The  town 
still  has  its  mayor  and  corporation.  It  has  some  trade  in  coal 
and  timber,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the  pilchard  fishery, 
and  the  visitors  who  are  attracted  to  it,  ad  a  temporary  residence, 
by  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  proximity 
of  the  picturesque  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt.  Marazion  has  besides  several  dissenting  chapels,  schools, 
inns,  lodging-houses,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  St. 
MichaeTs  Mount  contained  34  inhabited  houses  and  132  inhabi- 
tants in  1861. 

St.  Mawes,  a  decayed  borough  and  market  town  on  an  ann  of 
the  Carrick  Road,  nearly  opposite  Falmouth,  from  which  it  is 
about  2^  miles  distant  by  water.  Tlie  parish  of  St.  Just-in-Rose- 
land,  in  which  it  is  situated,  contained  337  inluibited  houses  in 
1861,  and  1546  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  13  since  1851.  St 
Mawes  is  a  very  poor  place,  with  a  small  weekly  market  on 
Friday.  The  pucnard  fishery  has  declined.  Rope-making  is 
carried  on. 

Mevagisseyy  a  small  fishing  and  market  town  in  Mevagissey 
Bay,  6  miles  S.  b^  E.  from  St  Austell.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 450  inhabited  houses,  and  1914  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
108  since  1851.  Vessels  of  light  burden  can  anchor  in  the  bay ; 
there  is  a  pier,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  import  of  salt, 
coal,  and  timber ;  but  the  chief  dependence  jb  on  tne  fishery, 


which  is  very  large.    The  town  is  made  up  of  poor,  irregularly 
built  houses. 

PadstoWj  a  seaport  and  market  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
aestuajy  of  the  Camel,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Bodmin.  The  parish 
contained  528  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  2489  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  265  since  1851.  The  harbour,  though  obstructed 
by  sand,  is  the  best  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  has  from 
12  to  18  feet  of  water  at  high  and  spring  tides,  and  there  arc 
convenient  quays,  warehouses,  and  a  good  pier.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  timber,  coal,  and  iron  ;  the  exports  block-tin,  grain, 
and  malt.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  A  steam-vessel  plies 
regularly  between  Padstow,  Swansea,  Ilfracombe,  and  Bristol. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered,  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Padstow,  45  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  1833  tons,  and  85  sailing-vessels  over  50 
tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  10,915  tons.  No  steam-vessels 
were  registered  at  the  port  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — coastwise, 
inwards,  711  sailing-vessels  ot  the  aggregate  burden  of  33,914 
tons,  and  36  steam-vessels  of  3456  tons  ;  outwards,  152  sailing- 
vessels  of  6982  tons,  and  38  steam- vessels  of  3456  tons  aggregate 
burden,  all  British.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  1  sailmg- 
vessel  of  330  tons  ;  outwards,  4  sailing-vessels  of  1238  tons  aggre- 
gite  burden,  all  British.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  2 
British  sailing-vessels  of  142  tons,  and  12  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  1212  tons ;  outwards,  5  British  sailing-vessels  of  391  tons,  and 
3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  618  tons  ag^gate  burden.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Padstow  during  the  year 
ending  3l8t  of  December,  1866,  was  121L,  a  decrease  from  that  of 
1865  of  204Z.,  chiefly  on  timber. 

Polperro,  a  seaport  and  market  town  on  the  south  coast,  10 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Liskeard.  The  town  is  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Lansalloes,  partly  in  that  of  Talland,  and  the  population  is 
not  returned  separately.  There  is  a  well  protectea  harbour  for 
small  vessels,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals  and  grain ; 
but  the  chief  business  arises  from  an  extensive  pilchard  and  line 
fisherv.    A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

ReanUh  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  273],  on  the  main  northern  road 
between  Tniro  and  Penzance,  and  a  station  on  the  West  Corn- 
wall Railway,  9^  miles  E.  from  Truro  (8^  miles  by  read),  a 
market  and  minmg  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  1445  inhabited  houses  and  7919 
inhabitants,  an  apparent  increase  of  824,  but  the  boimdaries  of 
the  town  are  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  newly  laid  down  in  1861.  Redruth  has  been  considerably 
improved  in  appearance  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and 
in  sanitary  condition  since  it  came  imder  the  direction  of  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Redruth  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
in  the  heart  of  the  copper  and  tin  mining  district  It  contains 
two  churches,  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  ConCTegationaHsts,  an  endowed  and 
several  National  and  British  schools,  a  town-hall,  market-house, 
and  theatre.  In  1860  handsome  new  Public  Rooms  were  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W>  G.  Habershon.  Tlie  building  is 
Gk)thic  in  style,  constructed  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings ;  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  and  comprises  an 
elegant  assembly-room,  55  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  ana  22  feet 
hign,  with  a  galleiy  at  one  end,  rooms  for  a  literary  institute, 
news-rooms,  library,  &c.  The  town  has  a  lai^e  trade  as  a  prin- 
cipal mining  centre.  The  mines  in  the  district  are  some  of  the 
laigest  and  most  productive  in  Cornwall,  and  they  and  Redruth 
are  connected  by  mineral  railways  with  the  ports  on  both  coasts. 
Sales  of  copper  ore  are  held  here  weekly,  xhe  markets  are  on 
Tuesday  ana  Friday,  and  several  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Redruth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8 
parishes  and  toAvnships,  with  an  area  of  40,305  acres,  and  a 
population  of  57,173  in  1861. 

Saltan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamer,  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  LjTiher,  a  decayed  borough  and  market  town, 
and  a  station  on  the  Cornwall  Railway,  4  imles  from  Plymouth. 
The  chapelry  contained  275  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1900 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  359  since  1851.  The  town  has  some 
trade  in  malt  and  grain,  and  a  fishery.  It  has  been  improved  of 
late,  and  some  good  residences  have  been  built  about  it  Besides 
the  chapel-of-ease,  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  chapels,  the 
latter,  a  neat  First  Pointed  Gothic  building,  erected  m  1866. 
The  Cornwall  Railway  is  here  carried  across  the  Tamer  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  railway  bridges  yet  constructe<l.  The 
Royal  Albert  Bridge  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  and 
opened  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  1859.  Its  total  length  is 
2240  feet,  and  it  consists  of  17  spans,  each  wider  than  the  widest 
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arches  of  Westminater-bridge,  fonned  of  wrought  iron  girders 
resting  on  massive  double  columns  of  solid  masoniy,  and  two 
immense  spans  which  cross  the  river,  here  over  900  feet  wide. 
These  spans,  which  form  the  bridge  proper,  are  a  combination  of 
the  tubular  and  suspension  systems.  They  consist,  in  fact,  of  a 
sort  of  double  bow,  the  upper  being  a  tube  of  wrought  iron,  to 
which  the  lower,  which  carries  the  roadway,  is  suspended  by 
powerful  supports.  These  bows  rest  on  granite  piers  29  feet 
wide,  17  feet  thick,  and  190  feet  from  foundation  to  summit,  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  on  an  enormous  central  pier,  midway 
in  the  river,  formed  of  four  octagonal  iron  columns,  each  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high,  bound  together  by  massive 
lattice-work  of  wrought  iron. 

Stratum  [EL  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  680],  on  the  north  coast,  near 
Bude-haven,  15  miles  N.N.W.  from  Launceston,  a  small  market 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  parish  of  Stratton 
contained  375  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1755  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  59  since  1851.  The  town  is  very  small,  has  little 
trade,  and  no  change  has  occurred  to  call  for  record.  Stratton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  54,406  acres,  and  a  population  of  8028  in  1861. 

Tregany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fal,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
the  Grampound-road  station  of  the  Cornwall  Railway,  a  decayed 
borough  and  market  town.  Tregony  parish  contained  186  inha- 
bited nouses  in  1861,  and  699  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  247 
since  1851.  The  place,  which  is  little  better  than  a  straggling 
village,  has  received  no  addition  to  its  buildings.  A  market  is 
held  on  Saturday. 

Tywardreaihj  at  the  head  of  Tvwardreath,  or  St.  Blazey,  Bay, 
a  small  market  town,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  Lost^ithiel 
station  of  the  Cornwall  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  of  Tjrwar- 
dreath  contain^  668  inhabited  houses  and  3379  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  92  since  1851.  Tywardreath  has  a  considerable 
retail  trade  as  the  market  town  of  a  populous  mining  district, 
but  is  in  itself  a  poor  and  uninteresting  place. 

Wadebrtdgey  a  small  market  town,  at  the  head  of  the  aestuary 
of  the  Camel,  and  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Bodmin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  intended  for  minerals,  but 
which  is  used  also  by  passengers.  The  town,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  is  partly  in  Egloshayle  parish  and  partly  in 
St.  Breock's,  and  the  population  is  not  riven  separately ;  it  is 
probably  under  800.  The  town  is  fully  aescribea  in  E.  C,  and 
it  remains  without  material  alteration.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can 
ascend  the  river.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of 
ores,  and  the  import  of  coal,  manures,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Bude,  or  Budehaveti,  a  small  watering  place  in  the  parish  of 
Stratton,  noticed  above.  The  ecclesiastical  district  of  St 
Michael,  Budehaven,  in  which  the  village  is  included,  contained 
766  inhabitants  in  1861.  A  large  business  is  still  carried  on  in 
the  collection  and  despatch  of  shell  sand  for  manure.  Bude- 
haven has  a  good  hotel  and  several  lodging-houses,  and  is  much 
visited  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing.  Kilkhampton,  near  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  county,  4  miles  N.  of  Stratton. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  223  inhabited  houses  and  1198 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  23  since  1851.  Kilkhampton  was 
once  a  market  town  and  is  now  a  respectable  village.  The  coast 
scenery  is  very  fine,  and  just  beyond  the  town  is  the  beautiful 
hollow,  extending  aown  to  the  sea,  called  Combe  Valley.  The 
grand  old  church,  partly  of  Norman  date,  was  noticed  in  the 
original  article.  In  it  are  some  interesting  monuments.  Lafide- 
wMnack,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Helston  and  about  20  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Falmouth,  the  nearest  railway  station.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  91  inhabited  houses  and  429  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
1  from  1851.  In  Lcaidewednack  parish,  the  most  southerly  in 
England,  is  situated  the  Lizard  Point,  and  the  coast  scenery  is  of 
the  grandest  character.  Although  much  visited  by  tourists,  the 
village  remains  unsophisticated  and  unaltered.  Serpentine  of  a 
very  fine  character  has  been  much  worked  here  witnin  the  last 
few  years.  MiUhrook,  a  fishing  village  on  a  creek  of  the  Tamer 
opposite  Plymouth,  was  once  a  borough  and  market  town,  and 
is  still  governed  by  a  port-reeve.  It  is  now  a  chapelry  of  Maker 
parish,  out  the  population  was  not  returned  separately  in  1861. 
The  population  ol  Maker  parish  w^as  2986,  an  increase  of  174 
since  1851  ;  that  of  Milbrook  is  about  1500,  The  scenery  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  view  from  Maker  Tower  is  famous. 
Several  good  residences  have  been  built  here.  On  the  high 
grotmd  near  the  village,  a  battery,  with  heavy  guns,  has  been 
constructed  for  the  protection  of  Plymouth  Sound.  St  Minver, 
3  miles  N.W.  of  Wadebridge.  The  parish  of  St.  Minver  is 
divided  into  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands.     The  Highlands 


contained  117  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  626  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  131  since  1851,  attributed  to  the  discontinaanoe  of 
mining  operations  and  consequent  emigration.    In  this  district 
is  the  parish  church.    The  Lowlands  extend  to  the  sea  and 
contain  the  chapelries  of  St.  Enodock  and  St.  Michael  :  in  1861 
they  contained  116  inhabited  houses  and  485  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  17  since  1851.    Here  is  a  creek  with  a  pier,  a  ssmall 
fishery,  and  occasional  trade  in  com.    St  Michaers  Church,  a 
very  mteresting  Third  Pointed  fabric,  was  carefully  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1867  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  r.  St  Anbyn. 
MorwinstaWf  or  MoortDenstow,  on  the  coast  at    the    northern 
extremity  of   the  county;   population  of   the  parbh,   868,   a 
decrease  of  226,  attributed  partly  to  emigration.     The  church 
has  some  Norman  portions,  contams  several  old  monuments,  and 
is  interesting  to  the  archaeologist.    The  cliff  scenery  is  very  fine, 
and  of  considerable  geological  interest.    In  the  parish  are*  some 
good  mansions.    Nevolyn,  a  picturesque  fishing  village  on  the 
west  side  of  Mount's  Bay,  about  a  mile  from  Penzance.     The 
parish  contained  337  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1641  inhabi- 
tants.   The  little  decayed  borough  of  Midiel,  or  St,  Michn^l^ 
disfranchised  in   1832,  is  partly  in  this  parish.     In   1866  a 
handsome  new  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  granite,  wa* 
erected  at  Newlyn  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Perrow. 
St,  Neoty  anciently  called  Hamstoke,  4  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Liskeard  railway  station.    In  1861  the  parish  contained  303 
inhabited  houses  and  1584  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  44  since 
1851.    The  parish  has  an  interesting  history,  and  the  church 
contains  some  fine  old  painted  glass,  but  we  have  nothing  recent 
to  record  of  it.    Perra/fixahuloe,  about  8  miles  N.W.  of  Tmro  ; 
population  of  the  parish,  2959  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  155  since 
1851.    The  exhiuned  church  and  other  antiquities  are  described 
in  the  original  article.    There  is  nothing  else  to  notice  except 
the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  scenery.     Stokeclimsland,  a  mining 
village  on  the  Tamer,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Launceston.     The 
parish  contained  506  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  2554  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  42  since  1851.     Some  good  residences  are  in 
the  neighbourhood.    St,  Sennen,  the  most  westerly  village  in 
Englana,  9  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Penzance.    St  Sennen  parish 
contained  123  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  613  inhabitants. 
In  St.  Sennen's  parish  is  the  Land's  End  with  all  its  grand  and 
famous  scenexr;    and  off  the  Land's  End  is  the  Longships 
Lighthouse,     feeyond  he  the  Wolf  Rock,  the  Runnel  Stone, 
and  the  Seven  Stones;   and  farther  off,  9  leagues  from   the 
shore,  may  be  descried  on  a  clear  day  the  Isles  of  SciUy,  which 
together  form  a  Cornish  parish,  St   Mary's.    Sennen  village 
consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  boasting  (on  the  sign  boanl) 
of  possessing  "  the  First  and  Last  Inn  in  England,"  but  another 
''first  and  last  inn"  has  been  built  at  the  Land's  End  itself, 
though  it  is  only  open  for  summer  visitors.    At  Sennen  Cove  is 
a  small  village  of  pilchard  fishers.    Sennen  church,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated    condition,  was    restoi^    and 
partially  rebuilt  in  1867  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St. 
Aubjm.     Torwfint,  a  modem  village,  on  the  Hamoaze,  opposite 
Devonport,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  suburb  or 
dependency.    Torpoint  is  the  eastern  angle  of  Antony  parish, 
and  is  an  ecclesiastical  district,  but  the   population    is    not 
returned  separately.      Antony  parish  contamod  562  inhabited 
houses  in  1861,  and  3887  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  686  since 
1851,  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of  Torpoint.    A  steam  bridge 
plies  between  Torpoint  and  Devonport  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
throughout  the  day. 

COSTA  RICA  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  606-8].  This  republic,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  American  States,  has  had  apeace- 
ful  course,  on  the  whole,  since  its  separation  from  Spain.  Though 
it  has  changed  or  reformed  its  constitution  several  times,  uie 
revolutions  nave  been  generally  bloodless,  and  it  has  had  no 
foreign  wars.  Indeed,  it  has  kept  up  no  army,  its  defence  being 
entrusted  to  about  500  soldiers,  and  a  militia  that  reckons  10,000 
in  its  ranks,  but  only  a  few  of  whom  are  embodied  at  once. 
With  Nicaragua  there  have  been  disputes  as  to  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  Guanascato,  but  they  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1857. 
There  have  also  been  attacks  on  the  coasts  by  American  fili- 
busters, who  have  done  enormous  damage,  occasioned  a  laige 
expenditure,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  territory.  In  1859  Don  J.  R.  Mora  was  presi- 
dent, and  had  assumed  almost  despotic  powers.  He  had  worked 
the  national  legislature  to  the  profit  of  himself  and  his  family 
had  fettered  the  press,  and  had  ^ven  general  dissatisfaction.  A 
few  troops,  heacied  by  General  Salazas  and  General  Maximo 
Blanco,  had  >Wthoiit  difficidty  deposed  him-  and  on  Aug.  17 
embarked  him,  his  brother,  Don  J.  L.  Mora,  iiis  brother-in-law 
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Don  J.  Canas,  and  his  nephew,  Don  M.  Arquello,  in  an  American 
steam-boat,  and  sent  them  to  San  Josef  in  Guatemala.     A 
provisional  government  was  appointed,  of  which  Don  J.  M. 
Montealegre  was  named  president ;  a  new  electoral  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, by  which  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  to  settle  the 
af&irs  of  the  nation ;  tne  existing  congress  chosen  under  the 
dictation  of  Mora  was  dissolved,  and  the  recall  of  all  the  exiles 
was   recommended.     Tlie  constitution,  as  constructed  by  the 
deputies,  consisted  of  a  president,  a  senate,  of  two  senators  from 
each  of  the  5  provinces,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  chosen  from 
districts  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  every  10,(KK)  inha- 
bitants; it  guaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  nght  of 
petition,  the  security  of   property  and   persons,  tolemnce  of 
creeds ;  and  admitted  of  no  slaves,  all  of  whom  on  landing 
were  declared  to  be  free. 

The  former  president.  Mora,  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of 
i*egaining  liis  power.  In  September  1860  he  landed,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Canas,  and  a  few  troops  at  Punta  de  Arenas, 
hoping  to  raise  the  people  in  his  favour.  Don  M.  Blanco  was 
sent  against  him.  M!ora  was  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
and  he,  his  brother-in-law,  and  several  other  officers  were  made 
pidsoners.  A  court-martial  was  held,  and  Mora,  Canas,  and  a 
Chilian  colonel,  were  shot  on  Sept.  24.  Montealegre  was  sur- 
prised at  this  prompt  judgment,  but  he  immediately  raised  the 
Btate  of  siege  in  which  the  country  had  been  placed,  and  declared 
a  general  amnesty.  This  had  the  happiest  results,  and  the 
country  remained  at  peace. 

In  1862  Nicaragua  proposed  a  new  federation  of  Central 
America,  which  was  rejected,  Costa  Rica  replying  that  it  knew 
itself  feeble,  but  was  content  with  its  lot,  and  that  the  centralisa- 
tion could  only  be  effected  by  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  States 
into  the  larger  and  more  powerful.  Montealegre  in  the  same 
year  demanded  a  revocation  by  the  Pope  of  a  letter  issued  by 
him  in  1861,  ordering  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  to  be  kept  strictly 
as  a  holiday,  as  it  interfered  with  the  coffee-gathenng,  when 
every  moment  was  important  In  1863  Don  Jesus  Ximenes 
was  elected  president ;  meeting  with  opposition  in  the  congress 
to  some  proposed  reforms,  he  dissolved  it,  and  a  new  one  was 
Oiiusemblea  in  May.  In  liis  message  to  it  on  the  opening,  he 
stated  that  the  neutrality  observed  l)y  Costa  Rica  hod  enableil 
it  to  pass  imtroubled  through  the  crisis  which  had  disturbed 
the  neighbouring  republics ;  that  it  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  ;  that  the  puolic  debt  had  been  considerably  reduced  ; 
that  education  hod  been  promoted ;  and  that  the  making  of 
roads  was  pursued  with  vigour.  In  1865,  the  reception  of 
Barrios,  the  expelled  president  of  San  Salvador,  seemed  likely 
to  lead  to  a  dispute,  but  it  vas  averted  by  Bamos  voluntarily 
nuitting  the  comitiy.  In  April  1866,  a  new  president,  Don 
Soei  Maria  Castro,  who  liad  been  chief  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  justice,  was  elected.  He  inaugurated  his  government  by 
an  economical  reduction  of  its  expenses,  and  uie  abolition  of 
a  number  of  useless  offices.  On  oein^  solicited  to  ioin  the 
alliance  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  against  Spain,  he  declined, 
but  promised  a  strict  neutraUty.  Spain  has  since  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Costa  Rica,  by  wliich  she  at  length  recognises 
its  independence.  In  June  and  July  a  trifling  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  south,  which  was  repressed  without  difficulty, 
after  a  battle  fought  near  Chiriqui  on  July  11.  In  November, 
1866,  a  party  of  £*ranciscans,  sent  from  France,  arrived  at  St. 
Jos^  witii  the  intention  of  settling.  The  legislative  assembly, 
however,  fearing  that  they  might  be  used  for  political  purposes, 
sent  them  back  to  their  own  country,  but  paid  their  expenses  by 
a  subscription,  which  amounted  to  10002. 

The  innabitants,  who  are  not  estimated  at  more  than  200,000, 
have  been  long  noted  for  their  industry.  They  have  applied 
themselves  with  fresh  vigour  to  their  pursuits.  Ribads  have  been 
opened ;  and  a  contract  was  made  in  1862  with  M.  Pougin,  a 
Belgian  engineer,  for  a  carriage  road  to  be  made  from  San  Josd 
to  tne  port  of  Limon  on  the  Atlantic,  which  has  a  depth  of  water 
of  25  feet,  and  where  ships  of  600  tons  can  unload  at  a  natural 
quay.  M.  Poupn  represents  a  comjiany,  who  were  to  make  a 
road  20  feet  wide,  with  the  bridges,  culverts,  ond  viaducts  ;  all 
the  docks,  basins,  and  buildings  necessary  for  the  port  ,*  to  build  a 
lighthouse  ;  and  to  complete  the  whole  within  eight  years  from 
the  time  of  sijming  the  contract  in  Belgium.  In  return  the  com- 
pany were  to  nave  the  tolls  for  ninety  years  ;  a  sc^uare  league  of 
land  for  each  league  of  road  constructed  ;  a  strip  of  land  150  feet 
broad  on  all  the  free  lands  through  which  the  road  parses  ;  the 
introduction  of  all  materials  for  the  work  free  of  duty;  and 
exemption  for  ten  years  from  all  direct  taxes  for  the  immigrants 
who  might  settle  on  the  conceded  lands.  The  State  also  guaranteed 


an  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  all  sums  advanced  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  not  to  demand  repayment  till  after  the  work  itself 
shall  pay  10^  per  cent  to  the  contributors.  This  road  has  been 
completed,  but  not  by  the  original  undertakers.  Costa  Rica  has 
also  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  Central  Railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  for  niat  purpose  sent  agents  to 
London  to  negotiate  a  loan,  which  was  not  obtained.  Recently 
Punta  de  Arenas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  has  been  declared  the 
principal  port  of  entry,  and  works  have  been  undertaken  for  its 
improvement. 

Uonsiderable  attention  has  been  paid  to  education.  At  San 
Jos<S  is  a  imiversity,  with  professors  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
Spanish,  English  and  French ;  and  in  1864  was  added  a  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  Cartaga,  Heredia, 
and  Alajuela  are  ef^ually  well  provided  for.  Each  chief  town 
has  a  central  school,  and  primary  schools  are  established  in  each 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  There  were  63  of  these 
schools  in  1862,  attended  by  above  8000  scholars.  It  is  said  that, 
relatively  to  its  population,  Costa  Rica  receives  more  books  from 
Europe  than  any  other  American  State. 

•  Coffee  continues  to  be  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  of  this 
the  quantity  raised  in  1860  was  estimated  at  about  80,000  cwts., 
and  212,000  cwts.  in  1863.  The  Congress  voted  a  sum  of  money,  in 
order  to  forward  their  products  to  the  International  ExhibitioD  of 
1862,  where  were  seen  specimens  of  the  coffee,  as  well  as  ores  of  gold 
and  other  minerals,  sarsapariUa,  medicinal  substances,  fruits,  beans, 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  rum,  and  various  articles  of  manu&cture. 
The  revenue  for  1860  was  576,318  piastres  (about  118,000i.)>  and 
in  1864  about  200,000/.  The  ordinary  expenditure  is  within  the 
income,  but  the  public  debt  was  heavy.  In  1861  the  president 
represented  this  to  the  Congress  ;  it  unanimously  agreed  to  re- 
cognise the  legality  of  the  deot,  though  much  of  it  was  contracted 
under  the  presidency  of  Mora,  and  misapplied ;  it  proposed  also  to 
raise  and  aiBcharge  at  least  a  part  of  it  oy  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion; a  proposal  that  was  adopted  by  acclamation.  In  1865  the 
revenue  amounted  to  268,353^,  the  expenditure  to  253,6712.,  and 
the  debt  had  been  extinguished.  The  exports  and  importo  for 
the  same  year,  chiefly  by  the  port  of  Punta  de  Arenas,  amounted 
to  about  750,000/. 

The  town  of  San  Josi  is  stated  to  have  increased  to  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  decrease  of  population  in  the  State,  if  any, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  decadence  of  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants, which  has  become  painfully  visible,  as  they  formed  a 
Erincipal  part  of  the  agricultural  and  manual  labourers.  Attempts 
ave  been  made  to  supply  this  by  immigration,  but  as  yet  with 
no  great  success  ;  but  permission  was  given  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Dec,  1866,  to  introduce  500  Chinese  labourers. 

COVENTRY  TE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  6181  Warwickshire,  a  city, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  manufacturing  town,  94 
miles  from  London  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway. 
Coventry  within  the  municipal  limits  contained  8091  inhabit«l 
houses,  1026  uninhabited,  and  24  building  in  1861.  The  popu- 
lation was  40,936,  of  whom  19,353  were  males,  and  21,583 
females,  an  increase  of  4908  since  1851.  The  paiiiamentaiy 
borough  contained  9154  inhabited  houses  in  1861  and  a  popu- 
lation of  41,647,  an  increase  of  4835  since  1851.  The  number 
of  electora  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  4967,  of 
whom  3469  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 
With  reference  to  this  unusually  lai^e  proportion  of  members  of 
the  working  classes,  it  is  explamed  in  the  returns  that  "  There 
are  a  large  numljer  of  watchmakers  on  the  register  working 
doily  at  their  ti-ade,  and  for  the  most  part  having  an  apprentice 
or  two ;  these  and  the  operative  weavers  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  working  classes  on  the  register."  At  the  last  general 
election  4791  electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  7739  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor 
was  6908,  of  whom  5296  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  139,134/.;  the  rateable  vaiue  was 
117,091/.  Coventry  Poor-Law  Union  contains  two  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  5489  acres,  and  a  population  of 
41,647  in  1861. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  in  the  main 
unaltered.  Ribbon-weaving  and  watch-making  continue  to  lie 
the  staple  manufactures.  The  ribbon  manufacture,  which  employs 
the  largest  number  of  hands,  has  suffered  considerable  fluc- 
tuations, and  for  a  while  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  but 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  more  prosperous  than  at  almost 
any  previous  time.  The  trade  itself  has  undergone  various 
modifications.  The  most  marked  change  is  the  great  extension 
of  the  use  of  steam-power  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  better  class  of  looms.     Tlie  old  hand- 
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looms  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  city,  though  some 
are  retained  in  cottages  and  coimtry  places.  One  of  the  circum- 
stances that  most  materially  contributed  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  system  of  manufacture  was  the  introduction  of  aniline 
dyes.  As  Mr.  H.  Adkins  observes  in  his  account  of  the  Coventry 
Ribbon  trade,  "  Owing  to  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
colours  produced  by  these  dyes,  perfectly  plain  ribbons  have 
almost  completely  superseded  the  old  elaborately  figured  fabrics 
in  popiQar  estimation."  As  a  i*esult  of  this  preference  for  plain 
riboons  the  number  of  Jacquard  looms  in  Coventry  has  been 
enormously  diminished.  In  1858  there  were  not  fewer  than 
2500  Jacquard  looms  in  the  city  ;  now  there  are  not  above  100. 
It  would,  nowever,  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  the  remarkable  skill 
which  the  Coventry  weavers  had  attained  in  the  production  of 
ii^pired  fabrics  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by 
disuse,  but  a  change  of  fashion  wiU  no  doubt  intervene  in  time 
to  prevent  that  evil.  The  a-la-bar  engines,  with  two  to  four 
sets  of  shuttles,  which  w^ork  up  to  a  very  high  speed  and  are 
very  effective  instruments,  are  those  now  mostly  usea  in  Coventry, 
llie  best  are  made  at  Bdle  by  machinery  on  the  interchangeable 

{principle,  the  castings  for  them  being  made  at  Mulhausen 
Adkins).  In  1861  there  were  3267  males  and  6956  females 
employed  in  the  ribbon  manufacture  in  Coventry.  The  subse- 
quent collapse  of  the  trade  led  large  numbers  to  emigrate  or 
turn  to  other  sources  of  employment,  and  the  later  improve- 
ments have  not  tended  to  restore  the  balance.  A  greater 
quantity  of  ribbon  is  now  produced  in  Coventry  than  at  any 
previous  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nimiber  of  males 
employed  in  the  manufacture  is  not  much  over  2000  and  of 
females  5000,  though  the  tendency  of  recent  changes  has  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  factories.  A  large 
number  of  persons  are  also  employed  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages in  ribbon-weaving  for  the  Coventry  masters,  the  two  classes 
bem^  distinguished  as  town  hands  and  country  nands,  occupied 
on  different  descriptions  of  goods  and  receiving  a  different  scale 
of  payment.  The  dyeing  business,  which  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  that  of  ribbon-weaving,  has  likewise  undergone  a  com- 
plete cham2;e,  and  the  colours  now  produced  at  Coventry  are 
fully  equal  in  variety,  brilliancy  and  permanency  to  those  of 
Lyons  or  Etienne. 

Watchmaking  employs  the  greatest  number  of  hands  next  to 
ribbon-weaving.  At  the  census  of  1861  about  2000  persons 
were  so  employed,  of  whom  only  68  were  females.  What  is  the 
number  at  the  present  day  it  would,  from  the  character  of  the 
trade,  be  difhcult  to  estimate,  though  the  number  is  doubtless 
much  greater.  In  some  branches  of  the  watch  trade  the  Coventry 
workman  has  been  distanced  by  his  Swiss  rivals,  but  the  general 
amount  of  production  is  probably  greater  than  ever.  A  new 
branch  of  refined  art- workmanship  has  \iithin  the  last  few  years 
made  great  progress  in  Coventry  and  given  something  of  cha- 
racter to  the  proauctions  of  the  city,  that  of  medieval  hammered- 
iron  and  metal  work  generally.  The  mtes  manufactured  for 
Hereford  cathedral  by  Uie  Skidmore  Art-Manufacture  Company, 
and  various  other  works,  have  certainly  not  been  excelled  for 
design  or  workmanship  by  any  contemporary  productions. 

But  the  most  marked  extension  of  Coventry  manufacture  has 
been  in  textile  fabrics,  introduced  on  the  temporary  prostration 
of  the  ribbon  trade  in  1858.  Of  these  the  leading  branches  are 
the  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool,  known  as  Bradford  goods, 
worsted  weaving,  and  the  weaving  of  gimp  trimmings,  cambric 
frillings,  and  elastics.  Plush  and  velvet  weaving  are  old  Coventry 
trades  and  still  flourish,  as  do  also  umbrella-silk  weaving,  and 
the  making  of  shag,  thread,  fringe,  coach-lace,  and  funeral 
feathers ;  there  are  Sbo  iron  foundnes,  machine  and  loom  works, 
coach  factories,  breweries,  maltings,  and  brick-yards.  The  market 
is  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  cheese  fair  on  May  2nd.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

Coventry  nas  participated  in  the  general  desire  for  sanitary 
improvements  of  the  last  few  years.  In  1858  a  very  extensive 
senes  of  sewerage  works  was  carried  out.  The  supply  of  water  has 
been  augmented  and  new  gas-works  have  been  established.  A  spa- 
cious Cemetery  has  been  formed  in  the  London-road,  the  grounds 
having  been  laid  out  in  an  unusually  elegant  style  bv  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  in  1867  it  was  decided  that  here  should  be  erected 
the  Coventry  memorial  of  Paxton's  long  connection  with  the 
city, — a  lofty  structure  of  polished  and  banded  granite  columns 
grouped  about  a  central  shaft,  and  supporting  a  Gothic  tabernacle 
of  Caen  stone. 

New  buildings  of  a  public  character  are  not  numerous,  but 
several  factories,  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  business  houses 
have  been  erected,  some  of  them  having  considerable  architec- 


tural character,  and  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
streets.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  has  not  many  recent  achieve- 
ments to  record  here.  The  noble  old  churches  still  remain,  with 
St  Mary's-hall,  the  gloiy  of  the  place.  In  St.  Michael's  church 
the  great  east  window  has  been  filled  with  very  good  painted 
glass.  No  important  new  church  has  been  erected,  but  three 
are  in  course  of  construction.  There  are  in  Coventry  seven 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  four  General  and  Particular 
Baptist  chapels,  five  Congregational,  two  Methodist  and  Roman 
Catholic,  Friends'  and  Unitarian  chapels,  and  a  Jews'  ^nagogue, 
and  almost  every  sect  has  its  own  schools.  In  1863  a  nanasome 
Gothic  building  of  red  brick  and  stone  was  erected  in  Ford- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Murray,  for  the  School  of  Art. 
It  contains  an  excellent  exhibition  room,  class  and  modelling 
rooms,  library,  &c.  The  school  is  a  very  successful  institution. 
A  new  Com  Exchange  was  built  in  1867.  In  1865  a  spacious 
and  carefuUy-airanged  building  was  erected  in  the  Stoney  Stanton- 
road  for  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  HospitaL  ft  is  cruci- 
form in  plan,  two  storeys  high,  and  has  two  lofty  towers ;  the 
style  is  a  modified  Gothic.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Nevill. 
Other  buildings  are  the  County  Hall,  Draper's  Hall,  public 
baths,  the  new  Free  School,  theatre,  &c. 

CRICKLADE,  Wiltshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  630],  an  agricul- 
tural  town  and  parliamentary  borough,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  4  miles  from  the  Purton  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  town  consists  of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary 
^population  367,  a  decrease  of  64  since  1851)  and  St.  Sampson 
(population  1453,  a  decrease  of  22  since  1851).  The  parliamentary 
borough  includes  these  and  47  other  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes, 
compnsmg  a  W  and  rich  agricultural  district,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  it  contained  7676 
inhabited  houses,  248  uninhabited,  and  45  building.  The  popu- 
lation was  36,893,  of  whom  18,429  were  males  and  18,464 
females,  an  increase  of  1390  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2094,  of  whom  643 
are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last 
general  election  1637  electors  voted.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  7003 ;  the  nimiber  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  3138,  of  whom  1411  were  rated  under  10^ 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  313,3472. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  259,0052.  Cricklade  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,566  acres,  and  a 
population  of  11,470  in  1861. 

The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  which  is  paved  and  kept  in 
order  out  of  the  Wayland  fund,  an  old  bequest.  The  government 
is  in  a  high-bailiff,  appointed  by  the  town,  and  a  juiy  at  the  court- 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Cricklade  has  a  considerable 
retail  trade.  The  weekly  market  is  discontinued,  but  a  market 
for  fat  cattle  is  held  on  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month,  and  is 
well  attended.  The  church  of  St  Sampson,  which  had  fallen 
into  a  ruinous  state,  was  very  carefullv  restored  in  1864  by  Mr. 
E.  Christian,  and  a  large  new  east  window  inserted.  Besides  the 
two  parish  churches,  there  are  Congr^ational,  Baptist,  and  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  The  Poor-house  has 
been  restored  to  its  ancient  use  as  a  school,  and  a  neat  new  Gothic 
British  and  Infant  school-house  erected.  In  1853  Major  H. 
Smyth  bequeathed  the  sum  of  10002.  to  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Sampson,  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  educational 
purposes.  In  1861  public  rooms  were  erected  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lans- 
down,  which  are  used  for  petty  sessions,  meetings,  and  lectures. 

CROMARTY ;  CROMARTYSHIRE  [Ross  and  Cromakty, 
E.  C.  SO 

CROYDON,  Surrey,  a  market  and  assize  town  fE.  C.  vol.  ii. 
coL  640].  In  1861  the  town,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
very  clearly  defined,  contain^  3698  inhabited  houses,  95  im- 
inhabited,  and  63  building.  The  population  was  20,325,  oi 
whom  9448  w^ere  males  and  10,877  females,  an  increase  of  10,065 
persons  since  1851.  The  town  is  not  incorporated ;  the  govern- 
ment is  in  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  parish  is,  however,  mainly  in  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  15  members.  Croydon  parish,  which  has  an  area  of 
9821  acres,  contained  5338  inhabited  houses  and  30,240  in- 
habitants in  1861,an  increase  of  1887  houses  and  9897  inhabitants 
since  1851.  Croydon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  32,803  acres  and  a  population  of 
46,474  in  1861. 

Between  1851  and  1861,  as  will  have  been  seen,  Croydon 
about  doubled  its  population.  Its  proportionate  increase  has 
probably  not  been  less  since  that  date.  The  town  has  extended 
m  all  directions.  Open  spaces  have  been  built  over,  new 
suburbs  have  been  formed,  and  lines  of  streets  and  villas  en- 
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compass  the  town  on  all  sides.    The  growth  of  Croydon  is  due 
to   its  easy  distance  from  London;  the  facility  of  access  by 
railway,  its  healthiness  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, commending  it  to  the  mercantile  community  of  London  as 
a  convenient  and  desirable  residence.    There  are  now  7  railway 
stations  at  Croydon,  from  which  about  200  trains  are  despatched 
daily.     Besides  the  main  line  and  the  Epsom  branch  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  and  the    South<Eastem 
HaUway,  to  which  the  stations  belong,  one  or  other  of  these 
stations  is  used  by  the  South- Western  Railway  and  the  West 
London  Extension  Railway,  which,  by  way  of  Kensington,  con- 
nects Ooydon  with  the  North-London  and  North- Western  lines. 
The  town  itself  has  been  much  improved,  though  it  has  lost  in 
a   great  measure  its  rural  character.     The  main  street  now 
extends  for  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  London  and 
Brighton  road,  and  is  lined  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  with  well- 
built  houses,  shops  with  lai^e  plate-glass  windows,  the  Town 
HaD,  hotels,  banks,  and  other  commercial  and  public  bidldings, 
of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  character.    Even  the  oldest  part  of 
the  town,  bv  the  parish  church,  has  lost  much  of  its  dampness 
and  dirt.   Croydon  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  carry  out,  under 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  a  complete  and  connected  system 
of  water  supplv  and  pipe  drainage.  This  has  been  done  with  the 
best  effect;   the  improvement  m  the  general  health  and  the 
lowering  of  the  deatn  rate  having  been  most  decided.     Croydon 
was  also  one  of  the  first  towns  to  make  an  effectual  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  question  of  the  economical  disposal  of  town 
sewage.    The  drainage  of  Croydon  has  now  for  some  years  been 
carried  to  the  meadows  near  Beddington,  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  town,  where  it  is  employed  in  irrigating  about  250  acres  of 
land,  laid  down  chiefly  in  Italian  rye-grass,  of  which  four  or  five 
heavy  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year.    The  waterworks  were 
completed  in  1851,  and  excited  some  admiration  at  the  time. 
But  the  growth  of  the  town  rendered  them  insufficient,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1868  new  waterworks  were  completed  in  Surrey-street, 
which  will  supply  upwards  of  two  million  gallons  daily.    The 
water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well,  and  is  of  great  purity. 

The  fine  old  parish  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
county,  was  restored  in  a  very  careful  manner  and  at  considerable 
cost  in  1859  by  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott ;  but  on  the  5th  of  January,  1867, 
it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  the  walls  of  which  were  left    The  loss  was  in  a  measure 
irreparable  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  has  been  commissioned  to  restore  the 
tower  and  to  build  on  the  old  foundations  a  new  church,  similar 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  equal  to  the  old,  and  the  works  are  now  in 
operation.    The  magnificent  monuments  of  Sheldon,  Whitgift, 
and  other  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  greatly  injured,  some 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  will  be  restored. 
The  organ,  the  master-piece  of  Aveiy,  which  had  been  enlarged 
by  Hifi  in  1859,  was  entirely  destroyed.    There  are  7  other 
churches  in  the  parish,  several  of  them  recent,  and  all  Qothic. 
The  best  architecturally  are,  perhaps,  St  Peter^s,  South  Croydon, 
and  St  Andrew's,  Southbridge-lane,  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey. 
Among  the  most  recent  are  St.  Saviours,  erected  in  1867,  and 
St.  John's,  Addiscombe-road,  desired  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield. 
The  dissenting  places  of  woiship,  in  numoer  about  20,  are  not  of 
much  architectural  merit    A  Congre^tional  chapel,  erected  in 
the  Selhurst-road  in  1863,  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  of  more  recent 
construction,  however,  lay  some  claims  to  notice,  as  does  also  the 
Roman  CathoUc  church  of  '<  Our  Lady  of  Reparation,"  a  First 
Pointed  structure,  erected  in  1864  in  Wellesley-road  from  tiie 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.    Whitgift's  Hospital,  described  in 
the  original  article,  was  thoroughly  restored  and  somewhat 
extended  in  1860,  under  the  supenntendence  of  Mr.  W.  Mullins, 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  comfortable 
building  of  its  class  near  London.    A  spacious  new  Public  Hall 
was  built  in  George-street  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Belcher.  Its  principal  internal  feature  is  a  large  assembly-room  ; 
but  it  has  in  addition  several  class  and  other  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  litera]^  and  scientific  institute.    The  exterior  is  of  a  semi- 
classical  cnaracter.    A  new  and  commodious  workhouse  may  be 
named   among  the    new    buildings ;   as  may  also  labourers' 
dwellings,  of  a  superior  character,  among  the  efforts  made  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  town.    The  other  buildinffs,  including 
the  Town  HaU,  the  old  lecture-hall  (now  used  as  a  worKmen's  club- 
house), market-place,  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  archbifdiops 
of  Canterbury  (now  a  great  washing  and  bleaching  establishment), 
were  noticed  in  the  ordinal  article,  as  were  also  the  markets  and 
great  October  or  Walnut  fair.    A  portion  of  Duppa's-hill  has 
been  appropriated  as  a  recreation  ground.    Addiscombe  House, 
noticea  in  the  E.  C.  as  the  East  India  Compaujr's  College  of 


Cadets,  and,  after  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  used  as  the  Royal  Military  College  for  the  East  India 
Army,  was  sold  in  1863,  and  the  building  demolished.  The  site 
has  since  been  covered  with  streets  of  villas  ;  a  new  church,  St. 
MichaePs,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  built  close  by  in  1866,  and, 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets,  the  terminus  constructed  of 
the  Addiscombe  branch  of  the  North  Kent  Railway.  The 
summer  assizes  for  Surrey  are  held  at  Croydon  alternately  with 
Kingston.    Four  ne^vspapers  are  published  here  weekly. 

C UBA  [E.  C.  vol,  ii.  cols.  641 — 44].  This  great  slave  colony 
of  Spain  continues  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  mother  country, 
of  trouble  to  Great  Britain,  and,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  of  desire  to  the  United  Stetes.  With  a  fertile  soil,  an 
advantageous  position,  and  slave  labour,  its  commercial  pros- 
perity has  increased,  but  its  internal  state  is  very  unsatisfoctory. 
tinder  the  government  of  a  Spanish  commander,  supported  by 
a  large  military  and  naval  force,  the  natives,  whether  white  or 
coloui'ed,  haviQg  no  voice  and  bea^in^  no  office  in  the  administra- 
tion, nor  even  the  right  of  petitiomng,  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
contented. From  1844,  therefore,  when  Lopez  made  an  attempt 
to  revolutionize  the  island,  there  have  been  frequent  but  vam 
endeavours  to  effect  it,  the  last  being  in  1859,  when  the  landing 
of  a  handful  of  adventurers  on  the  island  brought  on  a  strong 
remonstrance  from  the  governor  against  the  government  of 
Hayti  as  having  been  implicated  in  its  preparation.  All  the 
attempts  have  been  abortive,  for  the  people  have  had  no  means 
of  co-operating,  and  the  military  have  always  been  in  sufficient 
force  to  crush  at  once  the  feeble  bodies  of  adventurers  who  have 
come  from  abroad  to  land  upon  its  shores.  Another  cause  of 
alarm  has  been  the  continually  expressed  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  possess  themselves  of  the  island.  They  have  in 
vain  tried  to  effect  this  by  ne^iation  and  purchase,  and  this 
failing,  force  has  been  unofficially  threatened,  but  the  knowledge 
that  Spain  would  be  probably  supported  in  her  defence  of  the 
island  by  other  European  powers  has  hitherto  been  sufficient 
to  hinder  such  a  wanton  aggression  on  national  rights. 

The  population,  which  by  the  census  of  1841  amounted  to 
1,007,624,  was  1,247,230  in  1850,  and  1,396,500  by  the  census 
of  1861 ;  of  these  793,480  were  whites,  225,840  free  coloured, 
including  17,000  Chinese,  6650  free  negroes,  and  370,630  black 
slaves.    In  1861  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was-- 

Havazma 196,847 

SantiAgo  de  Cuba 36,752 

Matanzas 36,102 

Puerto  Principe 30,685 

Guanabacoa 16,402 

Trinidad 14,463 

Cardeuas 12,910 

Santo  Eapiritu 12,863 

Santa  Clam 10,611 

Cienfuegos 10,338 

The  population  generally,  and  especially  that  of  the  towns,  has, 
therefore,  largely  increased,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
whites  have  nearly  doubled  (418,291  in  1841),  the  free-coloured 
increased  by  about  50  per  cent  (152,838  in  1841),  while  the 
slaves  have  decreased  bv  65,942.  This  alteration  of  the  pro- 
portions is  remarkable ;  but  the  general  progress  of  the  island  is 
attributable  to  the  greater  extent  of  cultivation,  the  clearing  of 
much  new  land,  Mritli  a  more  active  commerce,  a  superior  method 
of  cultivation,  improvements  in  manufacture,  particularly  in  that 
of  sugar,  and  the  construction  of  railways.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Marshal  Serrano,  the  Spanish  governor,  introduced  many 
ameliorations,  and  to  some  extent  discouraged  the  importation 
of  slaves,  a  practice  that  had  received  much  favour  from  his 
predecessor,  Don  Jose  de  la  Concha,  who  relinauished  his  office 
only  in  1859.  This  admission  of  slaves,  for  a  long  time  almost 
openly,  has  been  for  many  years  a  cause  of  contention  between 
the  governments  of  Snain  and  Qreat  Britain.  A  convention  had 
been  arranged,  by  wnich  the  importation  of  slaves  was  to  be 
prohibited,  but  the  stipulations  were  evaded,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  unimpedeo.  Even  after  the  appointment  of  Mar- 
shal Serrano  as  governor,  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  trade  were 
foiled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  corruption  of  the 
subordinate  officers,  many  of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  supersede 
and  to  punish  when  convicted.  One  difficulty  has  been  re- 
moved :  for  a  long  time  the  British  cruisers  employed  in  sup- 
pressing the  horrid  trade  were  prevented  from  searching  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  from  exercising  their 
vocation  in  American  waters,  the  United  States  having  under- 
taken that  part  of  the  task,  which  Uiey  peiformed  very  ineffi- 
ciently; the  British  vessels  were,  therefore,  only  able  to  watch  the 
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embarkation  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  By  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1862  a  mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  and  may 
be  exercised  by  British  cruisers  within  a  distance  of  30  leagues 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  evils  of  slavery,  and  its  future  con- 
sequences, are  not  altogether  unappreciated  by  the  Cubans 
themselves.  In  1858  a  society  was  formed  for  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  instead  of  that  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  requir- 
ing less  physical  labour,  and  thus  rendering  negro  and  slave 
labour  less  imperative.  Not  much  has  been  done  as  yet  in  this 
direction,  though  the  governor  encouraged  the  project,  and  offered 
considerable  bounties  for  the  employment  oi  free  black  labour. 
In  1863  the  governor,  Gen.  Dulce,  made  more  earnest  efforts  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  is  stated  to  have  reduced 
the  average  annual  number  from  20,000  to  7000,  for  which 
he  received  the  praise  of  Lord  Palmerston.  On  negroes  being 
landed  the  law  aeclares  them  free,  but  as  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  burthen,  they  are  apprenticed  for  a  term, 
and  in  fact  remain  slaves  in  continuity.  In  1863  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Spanish  government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  the  Montgomery,  a  Federal  frieate,  having 
captured  and  burnt  a  steam- vessel,  which  had  run  the  blockade, 
in  Cuban  waters.  To  the  reclamations  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment the  American  afforded  the  satisfaction  of  dismissmg  the 
captain  of  the  Montgomery  from  their  service,  but  demanded,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  limits  of  the  Cuban  waters  should  be 
reduced  from  4  miles  to  2  miles.  This  was  refused ;  and  the 
dispute  was  referred  to  arbitratioiL  Oen.  Manzano,  appointed 
governor  in  1866,  was  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  In  Jime,  1866,  the  Creoles  at  Puerto  Principe 
revolted,  and  beat  a  Spanish  force  sent  against  them  ;  but  they 
were  ultimately  subdued. 

Sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  still  form  the  principal  articles  of 
growth,  and,  with  copper,  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  In 
1861  there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Havanna  upwards 
of  a  million  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  in  1862  this  quantity  was 
exceeded,  as  the  crop  of  1861  had  suffered  from  droui^ht.  The 
exports  average  somewhat  more  than  7,000,000^.,  and  the  imports 
about  8,000,0002.  Of  this  trade  Great  Britain  has  a  considerable 
share ;  she  receives  four-sevenths  of  the  exports ;  and  in  1861 
the  real  value  of  English  and  Irish  produce  imported  by  Cuba 
amoimted  to  1,273,0782.  In  1863  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  4,276,0492.,  the  imports  to  2,225,3832. ;  in  1864  the 
exports  reached  6,305,7352.,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
3,716,2972.;  in  1865  the  exports  were  valued  at  5,063,8392.,  the 
imports  at  2,327,8022. ;  in  1866  the  exports  only  amounted  to 
2,950,3932. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  both  by  the  late  and  present 
governor  to  the  formation  of  railroads,  so  indispensable  to  the 
growing  commerce  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  from 
which  Spain  has  alwavs  been  able  to  extract  a  large  revenue. 
The  income  of  the  island,  full  half  of  which  is  derived  from 
customs'  duties,  averages  about  4,000,0002^per  annum,  and  the 
expenditure  averages  about  3,200,0002.  The  railways  opened 
between  Havanna  and  Batabano,  Trinidad  and  Nuevitas,  join- 
ing the  two  ports  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island,  and  Sagua 
to  Cienfuegos,  afford  facilities  for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods,  and  other  branch  and  junction  lines  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Latterly,  also,  public  education  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  government :  a  imiversity  has  been  founded,  with  a 
normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  preparatory 
and  special  schools  distributed  over  the  island. 

The  Spanish  troops  maintained  in  the  island  usually  amount  to 
about  25,000  men  ;  and  it  was  thence  that  the  contingent  was 
taken  to  accompany  ihe  French  in  the  expedition  against  Mexico 
in  1861. 

CUMBERLAND  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  6481.  The  axe&  of  the 
coimty,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  tne  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  1,001,273  acres,  or  1,564*489  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  205,276,  of  whom  100,333  were  males  and  104,943 
females,  an  increase  of  9784,  or  5  per  cent.,  since  1851.  The 
increase  during  the  present  century  (1801-61)  was  88,046,  or 
75  ^er  cent.  The  number  of  families  was  44,042.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  40,532 ;  iminhabited,  2114 ;  build- 
ing, 246. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  coimty  is  divided  into  East 
Cumberland  and  West  Cumberland ;  each  division  returning 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  Eoitem 
Divinon  of  the  coimty,  excluding  that  of  the  represented 
borough,  was  75,972  in  1861  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
15,196.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  5455,  of 
whom  1182  were  occupying  tenants  and  3103  freeholders.    The 


number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rate- 
able value  of  122.  and  imder  502.  was  1667.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  528,6902. ;  the  rateable  value  was  446,7691 
The  population  of  the  Wedem  Diinsion  of  the  county,  excluding 
that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  was  73,988  in  1861  ;  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  14,902.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1865  was  4602,  of  whom  1057  were  occupy- 
ing tenants  and  2657  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers, 
but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under 
502.  was  1095.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  430,65  R;  the 
rateable  value  was  378,8632. 

Cumberland  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  considering  the 
mountainous  character  of  a  lam  part  of  the  county.  The  central 
line  is  the  Lancashire  and  Carlisle,  the  great  connecting  link  of 
the  Bouthem  railways  with  tliose  of  ScoUand,  and  the  main  route 
into  that  coimtry.  Entering  the  county  from  the  S.  near  Penrith, 
it  takes  a  direct  course  of  about  28  miles  to  Qirlisle,  the  point  to 
which  nearly  all  the  lines  in  the  county  converge.  The  extension 
northwards,  towards  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  by  the  eastern, 
central,  and  western  routes ;  the  Newcastle  line,  which,  running 
eastward,  connects  Cumberland  with  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  the  short  lines  westward  to  Port  Carlisle 
and  Silloth,  are  described  under  Carlisle  TK  C.  S.]  Another 
main  line,  connecting  the  western  side  of  the  county  with  the 
south  and  north,  is  the  Lancaster,  Fumess,  and  Whitehaven 
Bailwav,  which,  crossing  the  Duddon,  entera  the  county  from 
Lancashire  near  Foxfield  Junction,  and  follows  the  coast  line  to 
Whitehaven,  whence  it  is  continued  along  the  coast,  by  the 
Whitehaven  Junction  and  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  lines,  to 
Workington  and  Maryport,  where  it  turns  inland,  in  a  north-east 
direction,  to  Carlisle.  Connected  with  it  is  a  loop  line  from 
Wliitehaven,  by  Cleator  Moor  and  Bowrah  to  Marron  Junction, 
on  the  Penrith  line,  with  a  short  branch  to  Egremont ;  and 
from  Workington  a  main  line,  running  eastwsod  to  Cocker- 
mouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith,  where  it  joins  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway. 

Agriculture,  grazing,  and  mining,  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions, but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  is  eu- 
gSjged  in  manufactures.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, much  of  it  barren ;  the  climate  is  variable,  wet,  and,  in 
the  higher  parts,  bleak  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  coast 
and  the  numerous  high  moimtains,  there  is  considerable  diveraity 
of  humidity  and  temperature.  The  vaUeys  have  a  rich,  loamy, 
and  fertile  soil ;  along  the  coast  the  soils  are  sandy,  and  in  the 
south  is  a  great  extent  of  fine  grazing  land.  The  character  of 
the  soil,  the  farms  and  farmera,  'will  however,  be  found  described 
in  detail  in  the  E.  C.  Here,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add 
that  Cumberland  fanning  has  advanced  with  the  fanning  oi 
other  counties,  while  in  principle  it  remains  as  of  old.  Draining, 
from  the  natiure  of  the  county,  has  long  been  a  necessity  wiui 
owners  and  farmers,  and  its  value  is  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Much  additional  land  has  been  enclosed,  drained,  ana  rcndenad 
fertile  by  artificial  manures.  Improved  agricultural  implements 
have  been  introduced.  At  the  present  time  more  than  half  the 
entire  area  of  the  coimty  is  imder  cultivatioiL  Of  this,  however, 
nearly  half  is  in  permanent  pasture,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
(above  100,000  acres)  in  crasses  under  rotation.  Little  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  cultivated  land  is  under  com,  and  of  this  about 
two-thirds  are  under  oats.  Wheat  occupies  about  a  fifth  of  the 
com  acreage,  and  barley  half  as  much  as  wheat  About  half  as 
much  space  is  appropriated  to  green  crops  as  to  com,  turnips 
having  almost  two-tliirds  of  the  whole,  and  potatoes  a  third 
of  the  space  of  turnips.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  in  Cumberland  was  615,372  acres,  of  which  107,676 
acres  were  tmder  com  crops,  104,958  acres  clover  and  grasses 
under  rotation,  and  241,612  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  or 
grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  imder  com 
crops,  22,856  acres  were  wheat,  11,511  acres  bwrley  or  bere, 
72,046  acres  oats,  483  acres  rye,  244  acres  beans,  and  436  acres 
peas.  Of  the  area  imder  green  crops,  11,498  acres  were  potatoes, 
34,690  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  442  acres  mangold,  66  acres 
carrots,  1951  acres  cabbage  and  rape,  1259  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c. 

Grazing  and  sheep-fanning  have  long  been  specialities  with 
the  Cumberland  agnculturist,  but  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
cattle  disease  the  latter  has  been  most  in  favour.  The  varieties 
of  surface  and  climate  have  tended  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
single  breed  of  cattle.  Herefords  or  Devons  may  be  seen  in  the 
lowland  tracts.  Galloways,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  small, 
hardy  Scotch  breeds,  in  the  uplands.  And  so  with  sheep.  The 
big-boned  old  native  race  is,  however,  being  rapidly  displaced  by 
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animals  of  greater  profit  in  the  meat  market  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  there  were  in  Cumberland  104,184  cattle,  of  which 
36,494  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  40,723  amder  two  years 
of  age ;  525,064  sheep,  of  which  165,697  were  imder  one  year 
old  ;  and  35,386  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
cattle  and  pigs,  but  in  sheep  the  very  great  increase  of  129,043, 
or  33  per  cent.,  since  1866. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  are  described  at  length  in  the 
E.  C. ;  but  we  may  note  that  geologists  have  removed  the  red 
rocks  overlying  the  coal  measures  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
to  the  Permian  series  of  strata  ;  and  identified  the  blue  Skiddaw 
slates  as  synchronous  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  Wales,  which 
are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  Mining  is  a  main  source  of  the  wealth 
of  the  county.  The  collieries  are  extensive,  and  very  valuable. 
In  all,  there  are  23  at  work,  some  very  large.  They  occur  chiefly 
about  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport ;  there  are  some 
at  Aspatria,  Wigton,  and  Harrington.  TTie  entire  quantity  of 
coal  obtained  in  1866  was  1,490,481  tons,  of  which  718,752  tons 
were  8hipi)ed  at  Maryport,  Whitehaven,  and  Workington,  nearly 
all  coastwise,  only  6573  tons  being  sent  abroad. 

Iron  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  The  ore  is  the  red 
hsematite ;  the  principal  mines— there  are  30  in  all — are  at 
Whitehaven,  (27),  and  at  Hodbarrow  and  Broughton  on 
the  Duddon.  In  1866  838,047  tons  of  red  hsematite  were 
obtained,  of  the  value  of  538,153/.  Of  this,  over  142,000  tons 
were  sent  to  South  Wales  by  ship,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
to  Scotland  by  rail.  Above  76,000  tons  went  by  rail  to  New- 
castle and  Cleveland ;  30,000  tons  by  ship,  and  23,800  tons  by 
rail  to  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales,  and  15,200 
tons  by  ship  to  Scotland  ;  while  276,000  tons  were  used  in  the 
county,  at  the  iron  works  at  Cleator  Moor,  Workington,  and  Har- 
rington. These  iron  works  form  an  important  branch  of  the  county 
industry.  In  1861  there  were  18  blast  furnaces  in  the  county, 
but  of  these  only  12  were  in  blast  at  the  date  of  the  return. 
During  the  year,  136,343  tons  of  pig  iron  had  been  made.  At 
the  tlu^e  great  estaolishments  in  Workington,  60  puddling- 
fumaces  and  9  rolling-mills  were  in  operation  in  1866. 

Lead  is  obtained  from  34  mines  in  the  Alston  Moor  district,  8 
in  Keswick  district,  6  in  Tynehead  manor,  and  2  in  Caldbeck 
and  Crossfells.  In  1866,  5621^  tons  of  ore  were  obtained,  which 
produced  4148  tons  of  lead  and  27,867  oz.  of  silver.  Zinc  was 
worked  to  some  extent  in  the  Alston  Moor  mines,  407  tons 
of  blende,  of  the  value  of  12212.,  and  32^  tons  of  calamine,  of  the 
value  of  65i.,  being  obtained.  Of  copper,  the  produce  was  only 
about  41  tons  of  ore  and  2|  tons  of  fine  copper,  obtained 
chiefly  at  Caldbeck  Fells  and  Roughtengill.  The  celebrated 
graplute  (black-lead)  mine  at  Borrowdale  appears  to  be  nearly 
exhausted. 

Limestone,  coarse  marble,  building  stone,  and  slate,  are  ex- 
tensively quarried.  The  principal  manufactures  now  are  the 
iron  works,  potteries,  paper  and  nax-miUs.  The  making  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  has  declined. 

Tawru  and  Villages, — Besides  the  city  of  Carlisle,  which  is  also 
the  county  town,  Cumberland  has  two  parliamentary  boroughs — 
Cockermouth,  which  has  hitherto  sent  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  vnll  in  future  return  only  one,  and  Whitehaven, 
which  will  continue  to  send  one  member  ;  8  towns,  having  above 
2000  inhabitants — Brampton,  Egremont,  Keswick,  Longtown, 
Marvport,  Penrith,  Wigton,  and  Workington  ;  and  7  other 
market-towns — Alston,  Bootle,  Harrington,  Hesket-Newmarket, 
Irebv,  Kirkoswald,  and  Ravenglass.  Cabusle,  Cockermouth, 
and  Whitehaven  have  separate  articles.  Of  Brampton  and  the 
other  market-towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original 
article,  we  add  here  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary details. 

Alsto7if  or  Aldstaii  [E.  C.  vol  i.  col.  2541,  a  market-town,  25 
miles  N.E.  from  Carlisle  by  road  and  39  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  and  Alston  and  Haltwhistle  sections  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given 
separately ;  that  of  the  township  was  2918  in  1861.  Alston 
Moor  is  the  chief  lead-minine  district  of  Cumberland,  but  the 
produce  has  fallen  off  consiaerably  within  the  last  12  or  14 
years.  The  town  is  little  altered.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  a 
spacious  and  handsome  new  Town  Hall  was  built  about  1859  ; 
it  contains,  besides  the  great  hall,  news  and  reading-rooms  and 
apartments  for  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  other  bidldings  and 
institutions  are  as  described  in  the  K  C.  Alston  with  GarrigiU 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  one  parish,  with  an^  area  of  35,060 
acres  and  a  population  of  6404  in  1861. 

Bootle  [E.  0.  voL  ii.  col.  37],  a  decayed  market  town,  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Fumess  and  White- 
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haven  Railway,  6  miles  S.  of  Ravenglass.  Bootle  was  one  of 
the  smallest  market  towns  in  England,  but  the  market  is  discon- 
tinued, and  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  The  popidation  is  not 
given  separately  ;  that  of  the  parish  was  901  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  90  since  1851.  The  church  was  enlai^ed  some  time  ago  by 
the  addition  of  aisles,  and  in  1861  a  new  tower  was  built  The 
occupations  are  chiefly  agriculturaL  Bootle  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  12  parishes  and  to^oiships,  with  an  area  of  100,066 
acres,  and  a  population  of  5880  in  1861. 

BmmptonjK.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  86],  a  market  town,  11  miles  N. W. 
from  th^  Milton  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way. In  1861,  the  to^in  contained  514  inhabited  and  40  unin- 
habited bouses,  and  a  population  of  2394 ;  the  township  con- 
tained 2933  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  141  since  1851.  The 
town  is  paved  and  lighted  under  a  Local  Act.  Little  change 
has  occurred  in  the  town.  The  only  manufacture  is  that  of  ging- 
hams. There  are  two  breweries  and  a  tannery.  The  market  is 
held  on  Wednesdajr,  and  a  wool  j&iir  on  June  17.  Brampton  Poor- 
La  w  Union  contams  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
95,473  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,866  in  1861. 

Egremont  on  the  Enen,  a  small  market  town  and  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Whitehaven  and  Egremont  Branch  Railway,  6 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Whitehaven.  In  1861  the  town  contained  505 
inhabited  houses  i^nd  2511  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  402  since 
1851.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  a 
mingling  of  old  houses  and  new.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  business  and  population,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  iron  ore.  The  neighbourhood,  moreover, 
is  very  fertile,  especially  along  the  Ehen,  where  extensive  crops 
of  grain  and  rye-grass  are  produced.  The  church,  St.  Muy, 
partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  has  been  repaired.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodist  chapels,  schools,  and  a 
Mechanics'  Institute.  The  keep  of  Egremont  Castle,  celebrated 
by  Wordsworth,  still  stands  on  elevated  ground  bv  the  Ehen. 

Harrington,  a  small  sea-port,  and  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven 
and  Workington  Railway,  3  miles  S.  of  Workington.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  426  inhabited  houses  and  1788  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  381-  since  1851,  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of 
chemical  works  and  diminution  of  coal  mining.  Harrington  has 
a  good  harbour  with  a  fixed  light,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
the  export  of  coal,  but  suffers  from  the  superior  capacity  of  its 
neighbour  Workington.  Ship  building  and  repairing,  and  rope- 
making  are  the  chief  employments.    In  the  vicmity  are  coUienes. 

He^t-Newmarket,  a  small  town  on  the  Caldew,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Penrith,  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given 
separatelv ;  Caldbeclc  parish,  in  which  it  is  situated,  contained 
342  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1560  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  107  since  1851.  At  Caldbeck  Fells  are  lead  mines,  which  in 
1866  produced  216  tons  of  ore.  The  weekly  market  is  discon- 
tinued, but  there  are  cattle  fairs  in  May  and  sheep  fairs  in 
August  and  October.  The  parish  church  is  at  Ccddbeck ;  Friends 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 

Ireby,  an  ancient  but  very  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ellen,  under  Caldbeck  Fells,  5  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Aspatria 
station  of  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Carlisle.  Ireby  parish  contained  95  inhabited  houses  and 
465  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  40  since  1851.  The  town 
is  in  Low  Ireby  township,  which  contained  337  inhabitants  in 
1861.  The  market  has  been  discontinued.  The  church,  St. 
James,  is  a  neat  recent  Gothic  building,  and  there  is  an  endowed 
Qrammar-school.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile,  and  there  are 
limestone  and  freestone  quarries. 

Keswick  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  3891  is  now  reached  by  the  Kes- 
wick and  Cockermouth  section  of  tne  London  and  North  Western 
Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  588  inhabited  houses,  and 
2610  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  8  since  1851.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  measure  the  town  has  been  much  im- 

E roved.  The  streets  are  better  paved  and  lighted ;  the  dndnage 
as  been  amended,  and  an  excellent  supply  of  water  has  been  pro- 
cured from  Skiddaw.  As  a  piincijpal  centre  for  lake  tourists,  the 
town  has  two  fine  hotels,  one  of  which,  a  large  and  handsome 
building  standing  in  spacious  grounds,  was  erected  close  to 
the  railwav  station  in  1865.  Tnere  are  besides  good  inns  and 
banks,  well-stocked  shops,  a  town-hall,  in  which  is  flintoff 's  well 
knovm  model  of  the  Lake  District,  an  extensive  public  library, 
museum,  lecture-haU,  &c.  Keswick  church  is  an  elegant  modem 
Gothic  building.  The  mother  church,  at  Crosthwaite,  in  which 
is  the  recumbent  statue  of  Southe^,  has  been  very  carefully 
restored,  and  some  painted  glass  wmdows  inserted.  There  are 
several  dissenting  cnapels.    A  market  is  held  at  Keswick  on 
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Saturday.    The  blacklead  pencil  manufacture  is  continued,  and 
Bome  coarse  wooUens  and  nannek  are  made. 

Kirkoswaldf  on  the  Raven,  5  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Plumn- 
tou  station  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  on  the 
proposed  Carlisle  extension  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1861  was  672,  of 
the  entire  parish  944,  an  increase  of  19  since  1851.  Kirkoswald 
is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  good  retail  trade,  being  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  district,  and  there  are  com,  paper,  and  saw- 
mills. The  market  has  been  discontinued.  Besides  tne  church 
there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
National  school  of  recent  erection. 

Longtown,  on  the  border  of  Scotland,  a  market  town,  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Rail- 
way, 9^  miles  from  Carlisle.  In  1861  the  town  contained  476 
inhabited  houses  and  2717  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  575  since 
1851,  attributed  partly  to  the  temporary  residence  of  labourers 
employed  in  constructing  the  railway,  partly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bobbin  milL  Longton  is  a  weU  built  town,  and  has 
increased  in  trade  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  weavers  employed  by  the  Carlisle  maniuac- 
turers.  The  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  held  on  Thursday, 
but  is  not  of  much  account.  Besides  the  church  there  are  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Presby- 
terians and  United  Free  Methodists.  Longtown  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,871  acres, 
and  a  population  of  10,469  in  1861.  A  short  line  of  railway 
runs  from  Longtown  to  Gretna  Green,  3}  miles. 

Maryport  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  724],  a  sea-port  and  market  town 
on  the  Solway  Firth,  and  a  station  on  the  Marvport  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  5  miles  l^.E.  from  Workii^ton.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  1353  inhabited  houses  and  6037  inhabitant^  an 
increase  of  339  since  1851.  The  town  is  governed  under  a 
Local  Act.  It  has  been  considerably  improved  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas ;  a  good  supply  of  water  has 
been  provided,  and  a  cemetery  formed  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town,  with  two  neat  mortuary  chapels.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  in  the  town  Scotch  United  Presbyterian,  English  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Weslevan,  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Quaker, 
and  Roman  Catnolic  chapels.  A  neat  AthensDum  has  been 
built,  containing,  besides  apartments  for  the  literary  institute,  a 
handsome  music  haU  on  the  first  floor,  66  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  high.  An  observatory,  with  a  camera,  has  been 
erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  commands  fine  views, 
extending  to  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Maryport  has  a 
considerable  trade.  A  much  laigerquantity  of  coal  was  shipped 
from  Maryport  in  1866  than  from  TVnitehaven  and  Workington 
together :  the  total  quantity  shipped  from  the  Cumberland  ports 
being  718,752  tons,  of  wmch  435,567  tons  were  shipped  from 
Maryport  Timber,  flax,  and  general  merchandise  are  imported. 
On  the  31  st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  Maryport  10  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  200  tons,  112  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons, 
01  the  aggregate  burden  of  22,439  tons,  and  4  steam-vessels  of 
99  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  299  British  sailing-vessels  of  26,134  tons ; 
outwards,  2875  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  268,776  tons,  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  149  tons,  and  14 
British  steam-vessels  of  3596  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 
inwards,  8  sailing-vessels  of  3103  tons ;  outwards,  8  sailing- 
vessels  of  2071  tons  burden,  all  BritisL  From  and  to  foreign 
porto — ^inwards,  6  British  sailing-vessels  of  546  tons,  and  6 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  832  tons ;  outwards,  9  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  1823  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  165  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
Maryport  during  the  year  ending  3l8t  of  Deceinber,  1866,  was 
4099/.,  an  increase  of  90/.  over  that  of  1865.  The  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  2868/.,  an 
increase  of  467/.  over  the  previous  year.  The  harbour  has  been 
creatly  improved,  enclos^,  and  deepened,  and  a  new  floating- 
dock  of  four  acres  and  two  patent  slips  formed.  There  is  a 
wooden  pier  800  feet  long,  with  a  lighthouse.  Ship-building 
and  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  sail-cloth  are  carried  on,  and 
there  are  iron-foundries,  steam  saw-mills,  flour-mill,  tanneries, 
and  a  brewery.  Steam  packets  ply  regularly  to  Liverpool 
Maryport  has  direct  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  county,  and  with  the  iron  manufacturing  districts  of^North- 
umberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  Some  fishing  is  carried 
on,  and  Maryport  is  a  place  of  resort  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 
The  general  market  on  Friday  is  held  in  an  open  space  in  the 
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centre  of  the  town,  and  is  well  attended ;  there 
market-house  for  poultry  and  butter. 

Penriih  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  114],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  th€  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Workington,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  line.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  1596  inhabited  houses,  59  uninhabited,  and  6 
building.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  7189,  an  increase  of 
521  since  1851,  if  tiie  same  botmdaries  were  observed  in  the  two 
censuses,  which  is  not,  however,  certain.  The  town  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Penrith  Poot-Law 
Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
181,535  acres  and  a  population  of  22,322  in  1861.  Penrith  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  district  is  fertile,  and  grows 
targe  quantities  of  potatoes.  There  are  iron-foundries,  saw- 
mifis,  and  breweries.  The  town  is  neat,  well-paved,  and  clean. 
It  has  two  churches,  and  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels;  a  literary  institute,  museum,  and  reading-rooms,  as- 
sembly-rooms, public  baths,  a  court-house,  house  of  correction,  &c. 

jRavenglass,  a  decayed  market  town  and  sea-port  on  the  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mite,  and  a  station  on  the  Fomess 
and  Whitehaven  Railway,  6  miles  N.  of  Bootle.  The  parish  of 
Muncaster,  in  which  it  is  situated,  contained  106  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  and  580  inhabitant^  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851. 
Ravcnglass  has  a  harbour  and  fishery,  but  little  trade.  The 
market  has  been  discontinued.    Races  are  run  annually. 

TFigton  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1124],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  M£U7port  Railway,  11  j  miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  934  inhabited  houses  and  4011  inha- 
bitants, a  decrease  of  233  since  1851.  Wigton  is  a  place  of 
some  trade.  It  has  manufactures  of  checks  and  ginghains,  nail 
works,  tanneries,  and  breweries,  several  flour-mills  and  saw- 
mills, and  a  good  business  in  timoer.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
collieries.  'Ae  market  on  Tuesday  is  well  attended.  There  are 
two  banks.  The  Athenaeum,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  is  a 
handsome  building  of  recent  erection.  Wigton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  172,238  acres, 
and  a  population  of  23,273  in  1861. 

Workington  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1164],  a  market  town  and  sea- 
port on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  mile  above  its  entrance 
mto  the  sea,  and  a  principal  station  on  the  Whitehaven  and 
Workington  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  1530  inha- 
bited houses,  71  uninhabited,  and  28  building.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  was  6467,  an  increase  of  630  since  1851.  For  sani- 
tary purposes  the  town  is  \mder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  II 
members.  The  town  has  been  considerably  improved.  The 
drainage  is  better,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  and 
Ughtea,  and  several  good  houses  and  shops  have  been  built. 
The  harbour  is  a  very  s^ood  one  for  vessels  up  to  400  tons,  and 
the  trade  has  increased  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Penrith,  The  quays  have  been  much  improved. 
The  chief  exports  are  coal  and  iron ;  the  imports  timber  and 
general  merchandise.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Workington  2  sailing- 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  i^gregate  burden  of  45 
tons,  80  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  ofthe  Mjgregate  burden 
of  20,050  tons,  and  1  steam- vessel  of  17  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
the  year  1866  were — coastwise,  inwards,  114  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  6737  tons,  12  British  steam-vessels  of  825  tons,  and 
one  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  139  tons;  outwards,  1188  British 
sailing-vessels  of  108,899  tons,  1  British  steam-vessel  of  59  tons, 
and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  174  tons.  From  the  colonies — 
2  British  sailing-vessels  of  449  tons.  To  foreign  ports — 55 
British  sailing-vessels  of  6746  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  230  tons  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected 
at  Workington  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1866,  was  3307/.,  an 
increase  of  230/.  since  1865.  Ship-building  and  repairing  and 
rope-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  lai^e  haematite  iron 
works,  and  the  whole  of  the  puddling  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 
of  the  county  are  located  nere.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
important  collieries.  On  the  Derwent  is  a  salmon  fishery.  The 
buildings  are  generally  the  same  as  described  in  the  K  C. ;  they 
include,  besides  the  cnurch.  Congregational,  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive JMethodist,  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  schools,  court-house  Mechanics' Institute^eatre, 
assembly-rooms,  dispensary,  &c.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Ahbey  Holme,  Abbey  Town,  or  Holme  CiUtram,  on  the  Waver, 
near  its  mouth,  and  a  station  on  the  Carlisle  and  Silloth  Rail- 
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way,  17^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Carlisle  ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 082,  of  the  entire  parish  3867,  an  increase  of  655  since  1851. 
Abr>ey  Holme  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district ;  has 
some  trade  in  crain,  and  steam  flour-mills.  Alloriby,  on  the 
coast,  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Manrport  and  4  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  the  Aspatria  station  of  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway. 
AUonby,  with  West  Newton,  is  a  chapelry  in  Bromfield  parish. 
In  1861  the  chapelry  contained  252  mhabited  houses  and  986 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  237  since  1851.  Tbe  village  is  a 
TOod  deal  resorted  to  as  a  quiet  summer  sea-bathing  place,  and 
has  baths,  public  news  ana  reading-rooms,  lodging-houses,  and 
good  inns.  It  has  a  small  fishery.  Aspatriay  on  the  right  Dank 
of  the  river  Ellen,  and  a  station  on  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  8  miles  from  Maiyport  In  1861  the  township  con- 
tained 254  inhabited  houses  and  1210  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
87  since  1851.  The  interesting  First  Pointed  parish  church 
of  St.  Kentigem  has  been  rebmlt.  The  village  has  been  much 
improved,  and  several  good  houses  and  shops  have  been  built, 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  In  the  village  are  saw-mills 
and  a  brewery ;  in  the  neighbourhood  extensive  collieries  and 
quarries.  St  Bees,  near  the  coast,  a  station  on  the  Furness  and 
Whitehaven  Railway,  5  miles  S.  of  Whitehaven ;  population  of 
the  township  1031,  an  increase  of  60  since  1851.  St  Bees  is  in 
some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  place.  It  has  two  hotels,  and  is 
well  provided  with  bathing-machines.  The  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  In  1863  a  new  lecture-hall  was  buHt  for  St. 
Bees'  College,  and  the  church  is  no  longer  used  as  a  lecture-room. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  college  averages  about  100.  Near 
the  church  is  an  Endowed  Grammar-schooL  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  ^ood  residences.  BorrotodaU,  a  township  and 
chapelry  in  Crostnwaite  parish,  9  miles  S.  from  Keswick  ;  popu- 
lation 422,  a  decrease  of  three  since  1851.  Borrowdale  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  lake  district.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  agriculturaL  The  famous  black-lead  (graphite) 
mine  appears  to  he  nearly  exhausted.  Bownees,  W  the  Port 
Carlisle  terminus  of  the  Carlisle  and  Port  Carlisle  Railway,  on 
the  Solway  Frith,  12J  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle  ;  population 
of  the  township  484,  a  decrease  of  24  since  1851.  Brigham,  on 
the  Derwent,  2|  miles  W.  from  Cockermouth  ^population  of  the 
township  504,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851.  There  are  here  two 
stations  of  the  Cockermouth  and  Workington  Junction  Railwav, 
one  in  the  villiuze,  the  other  at  Broughton  Cross,  about  half 
a  mile  distant.  The  chief  sources  of  employment  are  the  lime- 
stone and  freestone  quarries,  and  the  collieries  of  the  vicinity. 
Burgh,  or  Burgh-hy-Sands,  an  agricultural  village  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Eden,  in  the  Solway  Frith,  and  a  station  on  the  Port 
Carlisle  Railway,  6i  miles  from  Carlisle ;  population  of  the 
township  460,  a  decrease  of  81  since  1851.  Besides  the  old 
parish  church,  there  is  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  Caldheck,  8 
miles  from  the  Wigton  station  of  the  Carlisle  and  Maryport 
Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  1560,  a  decrease  of  7  since 
1851.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  village.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens. 
The  Caldbeck  Fell  lead  mines  produced  232  tons  of  ore,  172 
tons  of  lead,  and  75  oz.  of  silver  in  1866.  Colder  Bridge,  on  the 
Calder  river,  two  miles  N.E.  from  the  Sellafield  station  of  the 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Railway,  a  little  village  and  chapelry 
united  to  that  of  St.  Bridget  Beckermet,  is  only  notewoiihy  as 
liavinff  in  its  vicinity  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey. 
The  church  is  a  comnion-place,  modem  First  Pointed  building. 
Dalston,  on  the  Caldew,  a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Maiyport 
and  Carlisle  Railway,  4J  miles  S. W.  from  Carlisle ;  population  of 
the  township  884,  a  decrease  of  138.  There  are  manufiictures  of 
ginghams  and  sacking.  Paley  was  for  19  years  vicar  of  Dalston. 
Dearham,  a  station  on  the  Maiyport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  2^ 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Maryport  In  1861  the  township  con- 
tained 325  inhabited  houses  and  1509  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
300  since  1851.  Extensive  collieries  employ  a  laige  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  manufacture  of  earthenware.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  contains  a  curiously-carved  Norman  font ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  sculptured  cross.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  Ellenborough,  in  Dearham 
parish,  is  another  coUieiy  village,  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Maiy- 
port station  of  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  213  mhabited  houses  and  1086  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  117  since  1851.  Here  are  vestiges  of  an  extensive 
Roman  encampment,  in  which  numerous  remains  have  been 
found.  Ellenborough  gives  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ellenborough 
to  the  family  of  Iuaw.  Farlam,  two  miles  E.  of  the  Milton 
station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish  1311  in  1861.    A  new  church  was  erected  m  1860  on 


an  elevated  site,  overlooking  a  broad  and  picturesque  district.  It 
is  small,  but  massive  in  character,  First  Pointed  in  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Salvin.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel.     In    the    neighbourhood    ore    extensive  quarries  and 
collieries.     Garrigill,  a  village  and  chapelry  in  Alston  parish,  on 
the  border  of  Durham,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Tyne,  three 
miles  S.E.  from  the  Alston  station  of  the  Haltwhistle  and  Alston 
section  of  the    North-Eastem    Railway ;   population    of   the 
chapelry  1447,  an  increase  of  4  since  1851.    Here  are  extensive 
lead  mines.    Besides  tiie  church,  there  are  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Gogforth,  three  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  the  Sea-scale  station  of  the  Whitehaven  and 
Furness  Railway.    In  1861  the  parish  contained  221  inhabited 
houses  and  1146  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  30  since  1851.     The 
village  is  large  ;  the  church,  partly  of  Norman  date,  has  been 
restored  and  embellished  ;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  remark- 
able sculptured  cross.    The  district  is  fertile,  and  the  occupa- 
tions mostly  agricultural.    There  are  some  freestone  quames. 
Greyetoke,  a  village  on  the  head  stream  of  the  Petteril  river,  about 
a  mile  N.  of  the  Blencow  station  of  the  Cockermouth,  Keswick, 
and  Penrith  Railway,  and  4  miles  W.  of  Penrith.    In  1861  the 
township  contained  134  inhabited  houses  and  604  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  260  since  1851.    Greystoke  was  once  a  market- 
town,  and  has  still  a  good  local  trade.    The  district  is  very 
fertile,  and  large  crops  oi  oats  and  potatoes  are  raised.    In  the 
neighbourhood  are  lead  mines  and  slate  quarries.    The  church  is 
laige,  and  of  good  Third  Pointed  character,  with  some  painted 
ghus  windows.    Immediately  west  of  the  village  is  Qreystoke 
Castle,  formerly  a  seat  of   the  Dukes  of   Norfolk,  now  the 
property  of  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  another  member  of  the  great 
Howard  family.    The  old  Greystoke  Castle  having  been  Kar- 
risoned  for  Charles  I.,  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  a  parlia- 
mentary force  in  1648,  and  a  few  ruined  towers  are  all  that 
remain  of  it.    The  present  (or  late)  building  was  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  greatly 
enlarged  and  altered  hj  Mr.  Howard  a  few  years  back.    It  con- 
tained an  extensive  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  1868,  a  fire, 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  beam  in  one  of  the  flues,  broke  out  in 
a  dressing-room  over  the  entrance-hall,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
blackened  walls  were  all  that  was  left  of  Greystoke  Castle. 
Happily,  the  portraits  of  Archbishops  Worham  and  Erasmus,  by 
Holbein,  and  some  other  valuable  paintings,  were  rescued,  as 
were  also  many  of  the  valuable  boo^,  works  of  ornamental  art, 
and  family  heir-looms,  but  many  fainily  portraits,  by  Yandyck 
and  other  eminent  masters,  were  consumed.    Greystoke  Castle 
stands  within  a  park  of  5000  acres,  one  of  the  largest  in  England 
which  is  not  traversed  by  a  public  footpath.    Hmfsiixgham,  a 
village  and  chapelry  in  St.  Bees  parish,  on  the  Egremont-road, 
one  mile  S.E.  of  Whitehaven  ;  population  of  the  chanelry  1538 
in  1861.    Hensingham  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  village  ;  has 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  thread,  and  ropes  ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  freestone  and  limestone  quarries  and  lime-kilns. 
The  church  has  been  restored  and  decorated ;  there  is  a  Methodist 
chapeL    Hedcet,  4  miles  from  the  Plumpton  station  of  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  7  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Carlisle. 
The  townships  of  High  and  Low  (or  Upper  and  Nether)  Hesket, 
in  which  are  situatSl  the  little  villages  of  those  names,  con- 
tained 775  inliabitonts  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  31  since  1851, 
Millam,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Duddon,  and  1^  miles  from  the 
Millom  and  Holbom-hill  station  of  the  Furness  and  Whitehaven 
Railway ;  population  of  the  township  1541,  an  increase  of  461 
since  1851.     In  Millom  and  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  iron 
mines,  from  which  131,542  tons  of  red  haematite  were  obtained  in 
1866  of  the  value  of  78,925^.    Nenthead,  on  the  Northumberland 
border,  in  Alston  parish-  and  4^  miles  S.E.  from  Alston  Railway 
station ;  population  of  tne  chapelry  2039,  an  increase  of  75  since 
1851.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  lead  mines 
and  smelting  works,  Nenthead  being  the  principal  station  of  the 
Nenthead  and   Garrigill  Mining  Company,  whose  mines  and 
works  produced  3507  J  tons  of  ore,  2630J  tons  of  lead,  and  18,431 
oz.  of  silver  in  1866.     Great  SaUceld,  a  village  on  the  Eden,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Penrith ;  population  of  the  parish  502.    The 
church,  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  fine  old  building,  witn  an  arch  under 
the  porch  of  Norman  date,  and  a  massive  tower.    In  it  are  some 
interesting  monuments.  There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National  school  of  recent  erection.  The 
neighbourhood  is  fertile,  and  there  ore  freestone  quarries.    Sea- 
scale,  a  sea-side  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Wnitehaven  and 
Furness  RaUway,  1^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Whitehaven.    Ser 
scale  is  a  hamlet  of  Gosforth  parish ;  the  population  ir 
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returned  separately ;  that  of  Goefortli  parisli  is  given  above. 
Sea-scale  haa  become  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  sea-bathing. 
The  beach  is  excellent ;  there  is  a  good  hotel,  and  the  scenery 
looking  towards  the  moimtains  is  very  beautiful  It  also  forms 
a  convenient  station  whence  to  visit  Wastdale,  Wastwater,  and 
the  Scawfell  Pikes,  with  the  magnificent  motmtain  and  lake 
scenety  of  that  m^^ed  district.  Seaton,  1^  miles  N.  of  Working- 
ton ;  population  of  the  township  1102,  an  increase  of  267  since 
1851.  Here  are  extensive  iron  and  tin-plate  works,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  collieries.  Sehergkam,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Uie  Caldew,  7  miles  W.  of  the  Plumpton  station  of  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish  745,  a  decrease 
of  110.  The  village  is  picturesque,  and  in  the  midst  of  fine 
scenery,  but  has  little  trade.  Collieries  and  quarries  are  the 
chief  sources  of  employment.  Sillothy  on  the  Soiway  Frith,  the 
out-port  of  Carlisle,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Carlisle  and 
SiUoth  Railway,  22^  miles  W.  from  Carlisle,  has  only  emerged 
into  notice  since  the  construction  of  the  new  dock  for  the  city  of 
Carlisle  and  the  railway  to  it.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
census  of  1861.  Houses,  inns,  and  a  chapel  have  been  built,  and 
the  jplace  has  grown  into  some  favour  as  a  summer  residence  for 
sea-oathing.  The  docks,  opened  in  August,  1859,  are  described 
imder  Carlisle  JTE.  C.  S.  coL  292].  Steamers  ply  r^ularly 
from  Silloth  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 
JFeUieral,  a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  4^  miles  from  the  latter  city  ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 666,  an  increase  of  25  since  1851.  The  church  is  a  fine  old 
building,  and  contains  several  remarkable  monuments  to  the 
Howards  of  Corby.  The  manufacture  of  checks  and  ginghams  is 
the  chief  source  of  employment 

CYPRUS  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  cobi.  661-31  is  one  of  the  laicest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands.  Its  greatest  length  is  121  mi^s,  its  cir- 
cumference about  250  miles,  and  its  area  2768  square  miles.  The 
hills  are  grouped  in  two  chains,  one  on  the  south,  the  otlier  on 
the  north  side ;  the  latter  chain  is  the  least  elevated,  few  of  its 
highest  points  reaching  above  3000  feet,  while  4  liills  in  the 
south  chain  rise  to  a  height  of  5000  feet  or  more ;  one  of  these 
mountains,  Troodos,  is  more  than  6000  feet  high.  Between  the 
chains  is  a  plain,  through  which  the  two  principal  rivers  flow. 
Both  rise  from  the  flai^  of  the  moimtains  near  the  centre  of 
the  island ;  but  one  flows  toward  the  west,  and  the  other  and 
larger  towstrds  the  east.  The  springs  in  the  northern  chain  are 
more  abundant  and  copious  than  those  in  the  south,  and  occur 
At  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet,  at  the  junction  of  the  lime- 
stone and  marl.  As  the  climate  is  dry  in  tne  earlier  part  of  the 
year  and  the  springs  are  permanent,  it  is  believed  that  their  real 
source  is  not  m  the  soutn  chain  of  the  island,  but  in  the  Cara- 
manian  mountains^  on  the  opposite  coast.    The  geology  has  not 


been  worked  out.  The  axes  of  the  moimtain  chains  are  believed 
to  be  plutonic  ;  but  sedimentary  rocks,  consisting  of  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  slates,  rest  on  their  flanks,  which  axe  referred 
to  the  Jurassic  formation  by  Prof.  Reuss.  On  the  lower  dopes 
of  the  hills  marls  have  been  found  which  appear  to  be  tertiary ; 
the  marl  bed  near  Lamaka  contains  foraminifera,  mostly  belong- 
ing  to  the  miliolidae,  and  nearly  all  recent. 

When  the  Phcenicians  first  colonised  Cvpnis  it  was  well 
wooded ;  since  then  the  forests  have  been  aestroyed,  and  vast 
tracks  of  woodland  have  been  converted  into  dry,  arid  desert& 
There  are  still  some  small  woods  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

The  natural  sterility  of  the  country  has  not  been  remedied  by 
much  anicultural  effort  of  the  Cypnots.  They  cultivate  wheat 
and  baney,  but  the  latter  in  prei^rence,  as  tne  more  likely  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  locust.  Vetches,  lentils,  beana,  cotton, 
madder,  and  colocasia  antiquorum,  are  also  cultivated.  The  natural 
history  of  the  island  has  been  frequently  investigated.  Labil- 
lardiere,  Sibthorp,  Hawkins,  and  Bauer,  visited  it  in  1787.  A.< 
many  as  374  Cyprian  plants  are  figured  by  Bauer  in  Sibthorps 
"  Flora  Graeca.  The  •  island  was  explored  ,  botanically  bv 
aarke  in  1801,  Aucher  Eloy  in  1831,  and  Kotschv  in  1840*; 
Gaudry  explored  it  in  1853,  chiefly  for  geological  purposes. 
In  1862  Drs.  Unger  and  Kotschy  spent  several  months  in 
investigating  the  physico-geographical  features.  For  details  we 
must  refer  to  their  work,  'Die  Insel  Cypem'  (Wien.  1865, 
1  vol.).  Their  chief  attention  w^aa  given  to  botany  and  to 
the  coleoptera,  of  which  1384  species  were  obtained.  The 
list  of  plants  occupies  220  of  the  600  pages  of  the  work  men- 
tioned. 

Cyprus  forms  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  island 
has  a  population  of  about  SSOO,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  the  remainder  are  Mohammedans.  The 
roads  in  the  interior  are  very  bad ;  wheel-carriages  are  seldom 
available,  and  the  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
camel,  horse,  ox,  and  ass,  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  agriculture 
is  limited ;  not  above  an  eighth  of  the  island  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, although  the  cereals  grow  well,  and  some  wheat  and  barley 
are  exporte£  The  vine  and  the  olive  flourish,  the  first  producing 
the  chief  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  a  dark-coloured  sweet 
wine.  Cotton,  madder,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  some  silk  is 
produced.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the  lagunes  near  Jjamaka  and 
LimasoL  The  exports  range  from  150,0002.  to  200,000^;  the 
imports  seldom  amount  to  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  exports. 
The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable ;  besides  the  wine, 
they  are  chiefly  a  few  silk  stuffs  and  some  leather.  The  salt 
la^;unes  in  the  nei^hboui'hood  of  the  tov^ns  of  Famagusta, 
Limasol,  and  Lamaka,  are  said  to  produce  intermittent  ^vcr? 
of  a  dangerous  character  among  the  inhabitants. 
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DAHOMY  FE.  C.  vol.  ii  coL  671.]  After  his  repulse  at  Abeo- 
kutah,  king  Gezo,  in  1852,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
British  Governor  for  tne  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  ap- 
parently only  a  formal  concession  which  was  never  intended  to 
De  observed.  In  1858  he  died  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  son,  named  Gelele,  although  not  without 
opposition  from  some  of  his  brothers,  but  which  was  ultimately 
overcome,  several  of  them  becoming  his  confidential  ofl&cers. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Gelele  was  active  as  a  warrior, 
subduing  or  punishing  a  number  of  small  chiefs  who  had  given 
offence  to  his  father  or  himself.  In  1860,  the  Grand  Customs  (of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on)  in  honour  of 
his  father  were  celebrated,  about  500  lives  being  sacrificed.  In 
1861  he  marched  with  a  considerable  force  to  renew  the  attack  on 
Abeokutah ;  small-jwx  broke  out  however  in  the  army,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relum,  but  in  March,  1863,  he  was  more  successful 
in  an  attack  on  Ishagga,  a  town  of  about  6000  souls,  which  had 
been  hostile  to  his  fatner.  The  chief  and  manv  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  kdled ;  and  a  number  of  native  Cnristian  converts 
were  carried  off,  and  subsequently  put  to  death.  In  August, 
1863,  Lord  John  Russell  commissioned  Major  R.  P.  Burton  to 
proceed  to  Agbome,  the  seat  of  Gelele,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
nis  assistance  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  to  effect  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  to  induce  him  to  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  to 
prevent,  the  sacrifice  of  life  at  the  Customs.  On  Dec.  5  Maior 
Burton  arrived  off  Whydah,  and  the  following  notices  of  his 
proceedings,  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  are  derived  almost 


entirely  from  his  account  of  AMisnon  to  OtUU,  King  of  DaKome, 
London,  1864. 

Whydah  is  still  the  port  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  a  ruined 
place,  as  the  slave-trade  here  has  been  effectually  suppressed. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  English  fort  remain,  but  the  town  is  now 
unfortified  ;  and  the  }K)pulation,  said  formerly  to  have  amounted 
to  50,000  is  now  certainly  below  12,000.  and  continually  decreas- 
ing. On  Dec.  13  the  mission  left  Whydjdi  for  the  capital, 
through  a  countr^r  generally  fertile  but  neglected,  desolated,  and 
thinly  populated  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  devastating 
wars ;  for,  as  Mr.  Burton  remarks,  war  is  not  carried  on  here  for 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  only  to  destroy — towns  are 
burnt,  the  inhabitants,  who  have  not  been  murdered,  carried  off 
as  slaves,  cultivation  is  neglected,  and  the  country  becomes  a 
tropical  hwk.  The  distance  from  Whydah  to  Agbome  (the 
correct  form  of  Abomey  in  E.  C.)  is  60  miles,  and  it  was  reacned 
on  Dec.  20.  On  their  way  they  had  to  cross  a  swamp  which 
"separated  the  old  kingdom,  Allada,  from  the  original  Dahomy. 
To  the  latter  it  is  still  an  important  strategical  point,  moating  it 
to  the  south  :  at  certain  seasons  it  would  be  aunost  impossible 
for  the  lightest  of  field  artiUer}'  to  cross  it  The  marshy  forest 
joins  a  zone  said  to  cut  through  Dahomy,  from  the  lagoon  of 
Hwebonu  (Porto  Novo)  eastward,  to  that  of  Porto  Seguro  on  the 
west.  Travellera  differ  about  its  course,  and  many  declare  it  to 
be  stagnant.  On  the  western  road,  however,  I  found  it  distinctly 
draining  to  the  west,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  feeds  the 
Haho,  Avon,  or  Porto  Seguro  water."   One  of  the  halting  places 
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vras  Kana,  *^  a  wall-less  scatter  of  huts  and  houses,  thickeninj 
usual  around  the  ptdace  and  the  market-places,  and  straggi 
over  some  three  miles  of  ground.    The  population  may  at  usui 
times  amount  to  4000,  al^ut  one-third  that  of  Whydah.    Ac- 
cording to  some  enthusiastic  travellers,  the  cultivation  rivals 
that  of  the  Chinese ;  at  present  all  such  art  has  been  lost     The 
situation  is  low,  the  air  hot,  humid,  and  unwholesome  ;  the  sea- 
breeze  somewhat  tempers  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  extremely 
oppressive,  and  during  the  rains  fevers  are  rife."    Such  is  one  of 
tne  king's  country  residences,  and  here  the  mission  was  received 
with  tedious  ceremonial  processions,  apparentlv  intended  to  im- 
press the  members  of  the  mission  with  ideas  of  the  magnificence 
and  power  of  the  king,  but  which  had  rather  an  opposite  effect. 
Here  Mr.  Burton  had  a  formal  interview  with  the  lung,  who,  he 
says,  was  from  40  to  45  years  of  age  ;  "  liis  person  is  athletic, 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  lithe,  ague,  thin-flanked,  and  broad- 
shouldered,  with  musciuar  limbs,  well  turned  wrists,  and  small 
ankles,  but  a  distinctly  cucumber-shaped  shin.      The  skull  is 
rounded  and  well  set  on."    Like  his  father,  he  ''  affects  a  dress 
simple  to  excess.    His  head  is  often  bare  ;  on  this  occasion  he 
"wore  a  short  cylindrical  straw  cap  with  a  ribbon-band  of  purple 
irelvet  round  the  middle.    A  B(>-fetish  against  sickness,  in  the 
sliape  of  a  human  incisor,  strung  below  the  crown,  and  a  single 
blue  Popo  bead  of  little  value  was  hanging  to  a  thick  thread 
about  ms  neck.    Despising  the  Bonugan-ton,  or  broad  silver 
armlets  of  his  caboceers,  he  contented  himself  with  a  narrow 
armillary  iron  ring  round  his  right  arm.     Above  and  below  the 
elbow  of  the  left  he  wore  five  smaller  bracelets ;  these  ornaments 
were  apparently  invented  to  save  the  limb  when  warding  off 
a  sabre-cut  from  the  head.    The  body-cloth  was  plain  white 
stuff,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  watered  green  silk,  and  as  it  sat 
loose  round  the  middle,  decorum  was  consulted  by  drawers  of 
purple-flowered    silk,    hardly    reaching    to   mid-thigh.      The 
sanaals,  here  an  emblem  of  royalty,  showed  some  splendour. 
They  were  of  Moorish  shape,  with  gold  embroidery  upon  a 
scarlet  ground,  two  large  crosses  of  yellow  metal  being  especially 
conspicuous.    Altogether  the  dress,  though  simple,  was  effective, 
and  it  admirably  set  off  the  manly  and  stalwi^  form.     .    .    . 
The  long  bam  under  which  Gelele  sat  was  built  against  the 
earthen  wall,  which  was  clay ;  fresh  palm  leaves,  matted  and 
planted  as  a  fence,  forming  the  other  three  sides  of  the  oblong 
court.   The  regularity  was  relieved  by  a  few  poor  sheds,  and  the 
only  objects  of  remark  in  the  yard  were  the  familiar  bundles  of 
fetish-sticks  and  a  pollarded  tree  supporting  an  earthenware 
pot,  with  two  pennons  on  tall  poles.    Along  the  shed,  which 
was  confined  to  the  kin^  and  his  wives,  ran  a  line  of  four-and- 
twenty  umbrellas,  fonrnng  an  extempore  verandah.    Tliose  on 
the  flanks  were  white,  and  mostly  very  ragged,  sheltering  the 
chiei^ainness  of  the  she-soldiers :  in  the  centre,  denoting  the 
place  where  the  king  sat,  they  affected  the  gaudish  tulip  tints, 
dazzling  hues,  variegated  yet  in  perfect  harmonies, — scarlets,  ten- 
der green,  purple,  white,  and  light  blue  :  an  especial  favourite  is 
red  and  yellow."  At  this  levee  the  sexes  were  divided  by  mid-ribs 
of  the  bamboo,  laid  down  in  single  line,  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  overstep. 

Agbome,  when  reached,  was  found  to  resemble  the  other  towns. 
A  hufge,  bam-like  palace,  masses  of  huts,  four  laige  and  some 
smaller  market-places,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  many 
open  spaces,  pits  of  ordure  and  rotting  substances,  little  water 
and  that  not  good,  and  a  population  that  never  exceeds  20,000. 
It  lies,  accorcung  to  Mr.  Burton,  in  7®  N.  lat.,  and  2°  4'  E.  long. 
On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  mission,  the  king  made  his 
entry  with  a  tedious  processional  ceremony,  at  which  tney  had  to 
be  present  On  Dec.  22,  the  presents  were  delivered,  with  which 
the  kinc  did  not  profess  to  be  satisfied,  but  the  message  was  not 
received  till  Feb.  13, 1864.  In  the  meantime,  the  annual  Custom 
had  been  celebrated  at  Christmas,  when  twenty-three  criminals  and 
war  captives  had  been  sacrificed.  To  the  message,  Gelele  replied 
that  the  slave-trade  was  an  ancestral  custom,  established  by  white 
men ;  that  in  war  the  captives  must  be  sold  or  slain,  which,  per- 
haps, the  English  would  like  less.  With  regard  to  the  Customs, 
he  complained  of  exaggerations  regarding  it,  and  declared  he  never 
sacrificed  any  of  his  own  subjects.  Not  the  least  concession  was 
gained,  and  on  Feb.  15,  the  mission  took  leave  of  Agbome.  On 
arriving  at  Whydah  on  Feb.  18,  thev  foimd  a  fire  raging,  which 
lasted  from  the  17th  to  the  19th.  Store  than  half  the  town  was 
destroyed,  60  or  80  lives  were  lost,  and  property  damaged  to  an 
estimated  extent  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

With  r^ard  to  the  Custom,  Mr.  Burton  explains  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  its  abolition,  as  it  is  a  long-rooted  religious  rite 
deemea  to  be  due  to  the  mcmoiy  of  a  departed  king.     The 


Amazon  troops  Mr.  Burton  deems  to  be  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  now  amount  to  more  than  2600  in  number, 
and  are  armed  in  five  different  manners.  The  first  are  formed  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  women,  armed  with  blunderbusses  and 
carbines  ;  the  elephant  huntresses,  similarly  armed,  and  selected 
as  the  bravest ;  the  razor-women,  armed  with  razors  fixed  in  a 
handle,  who  are  supposed  to  decapitate  their  foes,  but  Mr. 
Burton  considers  them  merely  bugbears;  the  infantry  of  the 
line,  armed  with  Tower  muskets  and  furnished  with  bad  ammuni- 
tion ;  the  fifth  are  the  archeresses,  armed  with  the  Dahoman  bow, 
a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  knife.  The  women,  as  a  rule, 
are  said  by  him  to  be  larger  and  more  muscular  than  the  men, 
and  certainly  at  least  as  brave.  The  total  of  the  army  he  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  15,000.  About  one-third  of  the  men  were 
armed  with  guns,  others  had  the  bow,  or  merely  a  war-club  or  a 
knife.  After  the  mission  had  left  Dahomy,  these  troops  were 
inarched  against  Abeokutah  on  March  15,1864.  We  liave  told 
the  result  under  Abeokutah  (E.  C.  S.)  ;  but  we  may  add,  on 
Mr.  Burton's  authority,  that  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Daho- 
mans  with  some  impetuosity  at  about  7  A.M.,  but  being  received 
with  a  steady  fire,  they  were  at  first  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and 
being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  detachment  from  the  town,  fell  into 
utter  confusion,  fled,  the  king  as  soon  as  any,  and  were  slaughtered 
in  their  flight  almost  without  resistance.  The  king  regained  his 
capital  in  safety,  but  his  power  of  offence  is  considered  to  be  now 
totally  annihilated. 

The  territorial  importance  of  Dahomy  is  in  fact  now  very 
small.  Its  northern  boundary  is  a  water  called  Tevi,  about  40 
miles  from  Agbome,  making  its  extent  from  Whydah  about  100 
miles.  From  the  north-east,  where  dwell  the  iketu  and  other 
tribes  who  have  never  been  subjected,  to  the  north-west,  the 
abode  of  the  independent  Aja  and  Attakpame  tribes,  the  distance 
may  be  about  50  miles,  narrowing  towards  the  south.  Between 
Whydali  and  Godome,  the  easternmost  limit,  and  the  frontier  of 
the  independent  Popos,  the  extent  is  from  25  to  30  miles,  con- 
taining probably  about  4000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
from  150,000  to  180,000,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours. 
"  The  population,**  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  is  thus  not  a  third  of  what 
the  land  could  support.  The  annual  withdrawal  of  both  sexes 
from  industry  to  slave-hunting  and  the  Customs  at  the  capital ; 
the  waste  oi  reproduction  in  the  Amazons,  and  the  losses  by 
disease  and  defeat,  have  made  the  country  in  parts  a  desert.  .  . 
.  .  .  Dahomy  will  crumble  to  pieces  uncler  the  first  heavy 
shock.** 

DAKOTA,  one  of  the  recently  formed  territories  of  the  United 
States,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Missouri,  westward  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  the  Red  River  bounding  it  for  a  part  of  the  way. 
It  has  a  singular  form  ;  two  nearly  Imeal  quadrangles,  joined  at 
the  north  and  south-west  comers  of  the  upper  and  lower  squares. 
The  lower  one  extends  from  41°  to  45°  N.,  and  from  104**  to  llO* 
W.  ;  the  upper  runs  up  to  49°,  the  boundary  line  of  the  British 
territory,  and  from  97  to  104°  W.  The  lower  quadrangle  has 
Montana  on  the  north,  Colorado  on  the  south,  Idaho  with  a  part 
of  Utah  on  the  west,  and  Nebraska  on  the  east,  where  it  is  below 
the  upper  quadrangle.  The  upper  square  has  Nebraska  on  its 
south,  the  British  une  on  the  north,  Miimesota  on  the  east,  and 
Montana  on  the  west  The  area  is  given  as  318,128  square  miles ; 
the  population,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  4837,  of  whom  2261 
were  Indians  ;  it  has,  from  its  miners!  riches,  no  doubt  larcdy 
increased  ;  but  as  late  as  1865,  YanJcton.  the  capital,  situatea  on 
the  Missouri,  about  12  miles  above  tne  mouth  of  the  James 
river,  was  little  more  than  a  village. 

The  Dakota  group  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  t)f  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, charactense  the  territory,  lying  at  the  base  of  tne  series, 
and  extending  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico.  It  is  occasionally 
overlapped  by  a  bed  of  variegated  friable  sandstone,  while  lime- 
stone IS  beneath.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhom  we  have  first 
'*  a  gray  compact  silicious  rock,  passing  down  into  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate, an  aggregation  of  water-worn  pebbles,  cemented  with 
angular  grains  of  quartz,  then  a  coarse  grained  micaceous  sand- 
stone (lower  portion  of  Dakota  group)  25  feet ;  secondly,  yellow 
and  gray  limestone  of  the  upper  coal-measures,  containing 
numerous  fossils — ^rifer  cameratua,  Spirigera  [Athyris]  sub- 
tilita  FtutUifia  cylindrica,  Productus,  ChonetUy  and  abundant 
coral  and  crinoidal  remains.**  Earthy  coal  has  been  found  in 
several  places,  but  no  good  coal  has  been  yet  discovered.  In  one 
shaft,  sunk  more  than  100  feet,  was  found,  in  the  following  order 
ironstone,  sand,  clay,  &c. ;  earthy  coal,  of  a  poor  quality,  only  20 
inches  thick  ;  sand,  clay,  &c.  ;  sandstone  with  calcareous  con- 
cretions and  plant  remains,  calcareous  sandy  clay,  20  feet  thick : 
sandstone  in  loose  layers ;  clay,  with  coaly  seams  at  bottor 
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feet  thick ;  clay,  13  feet ;  and  loose  quicksand  to  tlie  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  On  the  James  river  is  a  lar^e  exposure  of  water-worn, 
reddish  varie^ted  quartzite,  containmg  no  fossils,  projecting 
above  the  surface  in  la^e  square  masses,  but  nowhere  more  than 
froia  20  to  30  feet.  Some  of  the  masses  are  of  close-grained 
quartzite^  in  others  are  layers  of  silicious  sandstone,  which 
separate  mto  slabs  of  varying  thicknesses  ;  all  are  found  useful 
for  buildinc  purposes.  Kesting  npon  the  quartzite  in  one  place 
is  a  bed  of  black  plastic  clay.  Tnese  rea  quartzite  exposures 
are  found  to  extend  far  to  the  north.  Early  in  1868  new  gold 
fields  were  discovered  at  Sweetwater,  about  50  miles  from  Omaha, 
which  in  extent  and  richness  promised  to  equal  any  that  had 
been  previously  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  Dakota  is  the  remarkable  Pipestone  Quarry,  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  north-west  for  the  manufacture  of  their  pipes.  Mr. 
J.  V.  Hayden  {Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  North-eastern  Dakota,  Nov., 
1866,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts),  says  of  it, 
"  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  inconspicuous  a  place  it  is.  Indeed, 
had  I  not  Imown  of  the  existence  of  a  rock  in  this  locality  so  cele- 
brated in  this  region,  I  should  have  passed  it  by  almost  unnoticed. 
A  single  glance  at  the  red  quartzite  here  assured  me  that  these 
i*ocks  were  of  the  same  o^e  with  those  before  mentioned  at  James 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  layer  of  pipestone 
is  about  the  lowest  rock  that  can  be  seen.  It  rests  upon  a  gray 
quartzite,  and  there  are  about  five  feet  of  the  same  gray  quartzite 
above  it,  which  liave  to  be  removed  with  great  labour  beibre  tlie 
pipestone  can  be  secured.  About  300  yaids  from  the  pipestone 
exposure  is  an  escarpment  or  nearly  vertical  wall  of  variegated 

quartzite,  extending  directly  across  the  valley The 

pipestone  layer,  as  seen  at  this  point,  is  about  11  inches  in  thick- 
ness, only  about  2|  inches  of  which  are  used  for  manufacturing 
pipes  and  other  ornaments.  The  remainder  is  too  impure,  slaty, 
nragile,  &c.  This  rock  possesses  almost  every  colour  and  texture, 
from  a  light  cream  to  a  deep  red,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
peroxyde  of  iron.  Some  portions  of  it  are  soft,  with  a  soapy  feel 
uke  steatite ;  others  slaty,  breaking  into  thin  flakes ;  others 
mottled  with  red  and  gray.  A  ditch,  from  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
and  about  500  yards  in  length,  extending  partly  across  the  valley  of 
Pipestone  Creek,  reveals  what  has  thus  far  been  done  in  excava- 
ting the  rock.  There  are  indications  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  former  years  to  secure  the 
precious  matenal.''  But  the  antiquity  of  the  works  is  certainly 
not  great,  probably  not  more  than  a  century  at  most.  Iron  tools 
have  been  foimd  in  the  works  highly  oxydized  but  no  stone 
implements  whatever.  Near  the  Sioux  Falls  a  somewhat  similar 
but  less  prized  deposit  is  found.  "  About  ten  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  as  seen  in  this  locality,  is  a  layer  of  steatitic 
material,  mottled  gray  and  cream  colour,  very  soft,  about  12 
inches  thick,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture  of 

pipes  and  other  Indian  ornaments There  are  also  beds 

ofpuddingstone,  and  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  wave  and 
ripple  markincs  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  mjr  geological  ex- 
plorations." Mr.  Hayden  found,  along  the  James  river,  calcareous 
inarl-beds,  which  are  rare  in  North  America.  He  says,  "  The 
rock  varies  in  texture  from  a  nearly  white  soft  chalk,  much  like 
our  chalk  of  commerce,  to  a  somewhat  compact  limestone,  which 
is  used  for  burning  into  lime  and  for  building  purposes.  Thick 
beds  of  this  chalk  present  a  rust  colour,  from  the  presence  of  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  peroxyde  of  iron,  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  chalk  of  Europe,  and  without 
doubt  would  serve  the  same  economical  purposes.  The  organic 
remains  found  here  are  not  veiy  numerous  in  species.  The  most 
abundant  shell  is  the  Ostrea  congesta  of  Conrad."  The  cre- 
taceous group  is  found  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Missouri. 

DAMASCUS  town  has  now  a  population  of  about  160,000,  a 
large  increase  from  that  given  in  E.  C.  vol.  IL  col.  679.  Of  the  total, 
about  15000  are  Christians  and  6000  are  Jews.  The  town,  therefore, 
has  increased  the  number  of  its  houses,  but  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  ruinous  old  wall.  The  Jewish 
quarter  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  that  of  the  Turks  on  the 
north-west.  In  both  these  quarters  some  of  the  houses  are 
handsomely  built,  the  intenors  elaborately  decorated  with 
marble,  and  adorned  with  fountains.  Although  the  two  rivers, 
the  scriptural  Pharpar  and  Alnuia,  supply  the  town  abundantly 
with  water,  it  presents,  says  Dr.  Tristram,  one  of  the  mission  now 
investigating  the  Holy  Laiid  scientifically,  "  much  filth,  endless 
tortuous  streets,  miserable  exteriors,  sumptuous  palaces,  bustling, 
shabby,  but  rich  bazaars,  repulsive  smells,  ana  piteous  ruins." 
The  bazaars,  in  long  ranges  of  staUs  on  each  side  of  narrow 
covered  alleys,  continue  to  preserve  the  custom  of  each  separate 
branch  of  trade  having  its  distinct  quarter,  and  they  are  in 


general  very  sufficiently  stocked.  A  great  part  of  the  supply  is 
from  EnglaJid,  especially  of  printed  cottons,  muslins,  and  calicoes, 
purposely  made  lor  the  market,  of  bright  patterns,  such  as  are 
never  seen  in  English  shops,  and  in  the  case  of  dresses  of  some- 
what peculiar  shapes.  Tne  manufactures  are  now  chiefly  some 
silk,  coarse  woollen  cloths  for  the  abbas  or  cloaks,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments^  with  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Bedouins.  The  market  day  is  on  Friday,  when  the 
town  is  crowded.    Trade  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  im- 

Erovement  of  the  road  to  Beirut,  along  which  diligences  have 
een  run  since  1863. 

Outside  the  east  ^te  is  an  hospital  for  lepers.  In  this  direction 
are  also  the  Christian  cemeteries,  that  of  the  "Rngliali  being 
especially  neat  and  kept  in  good  oixler.  In  it  is  the  grave  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Buckle,  author  of  the  History  of  Cirilization  %n  England. 
Near  the  west  gate,  where  the  old  wall  is  almost  entirely  mdden 
by  new-built  houses,  in  a  small  square  with  a  painted  gateway, 
is  the  old  palace,  now  converted  into  a  barrack ;  somewhat  west 
of  this  is  tlie  larger  barrack  constructed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In 
the  Straight-street,  no  longer  straight,  a  modem  Greek  cathedral 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  Tlie  residence  of 
the  Patriarch  adjoins  it,  and  near  it  schools  have  been  established, 
supported  by  the  Russian  Government.    In  February,  1858,  the 

Eortico  of  the  great  mosque  fell  during  a  heavy  snow  storm,  and 
as  not  been  replaced.  There  are  two  hotels,  both  large  and 
^ood ;  the  Hotel  Demetri  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
aomestic  architecture  in  Damascus  ;  its  marble  floors  and  courts 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  court  is  adorned  with  a  fountain, 
in  the  oasin  of  which  sport  gold  and  silver  fish,  while  around  it 
flourish  orange  trees  and  beautiful  flowers.  Some  quarters  of  the 
city  yet  show  the  black  and  roofless  houses,  memorials  of  the 
massacre  of  about  5000  Christians  in  1860,  which  was  only 
stajed  by  the  resolute  interposition  of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Algerian 
chief,  who  was  then  residing  in  Damascus,  who  reproacb^  his 
Mohammedan  bretliren  for  their  intolerance,  and  threatened  to 
^-ithstand  them  by  force  with  his  few  adherents.  It  was  this 
outbreak  that  occasioned  the  convention  of  the  European  powers 
with  Turkey,  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1860,  for  the  security  of 
Christians  in  future  ;  provisions  tnat  are  hardly  sufficient,  as  the 
fanaticism,  we  may  say,  of  all  the  sects  is  as  wild  as  when  we 
\^Tote  in  1854.  The  contests  of  the  Dixises,  Maronites,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  will  be  noticed  under  Syria,  E.  C.  S. 
Upwards  of  20,000  of  the  Christians  had  fled  ;  and  their  return 
and  the  rebuilding  of  their  dwellings  has  progressed  but  slowlv, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  promised  security,  a  dread  of  the  old 
fanaticism  continues  to  prevail.  A  new  church  for  the  Franciscan 
convent  has  been  built  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  plains  arotmd  Damascus  a  rude  but  ingenious  means  of 
irrigationlias  been  practised.  Having  dug  a  wefl  from  which  the 
water  does  not  overflow,  another  is  dug  at  some  60  or  70  yards 
distance.  A  subterraneous  cliannel,  with  a  descent  just  suffi- 
cieiit  to  conduct  the  water,  unites  them,  and  this  is  repeated 
until  the  water  reaches  a  level  from  which  it  can  be  difiPused  over 
the  fields.  These  are  sometimes  two  or  three  miles  in  length, 
and  the  plain  is  studded  with  them. 

DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES  fRouMANiA,  E.  C.  S.] 

DANZIG  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  coL  684].  Until  1866  the  principal 
commercial  port  of  Prussia,  in  1861  had  a  population  of  72,280, 
exclusive  of  a  ^garrison  numbering  10,485.  In  1862  the  number 
of  vessels  entering  the  port  was  3151,  and  3200  cleared  out  The 
imports  amounted  to  852,802/. ;  the  exports  to  4,257,726^.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  seed,  timber,  pork,  sugar,  and 
spirits.  For  wheat  it  is  one  of  tne  principal  ports  of  continental 
export,  and  the  panaries  are  of  enormous  capacity.  The  tunl)er 
export  is  likewise  very  considerable,  derived  from  the  Polish 
foi-ests.  The  imports  are  coals,  machineiy,  cotton  wares,  tobacco, 
and  wine.  Tliere  are  manufactories  of  fire-arms,  silks,  vitriol, 
and  sugar,  with  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  flour-mills^ 
dyeing  works,  and  large  foiges,  cliiefly  used  for  working  up  old 
iron.  There  are  numerous  Lutheran  and  Roman  CaUioHc 
churches  and  chapels,  two  synago^es,  an  English  church,  two 
town-halls,  an  exchange,  a  gymnasium,  a  RoyS  School  of  Navi- 
gation, schools  of  commerce,  arts,  and  trade,  a  public  library,  an 
observatory,  a  museum,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  house  of  industry.  It  is  united  by  rail  with  Berlin,  and 
also  with  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg.  Until  the  acquisition  of 
Kiel  by  Prussia,  Danzig  was  the  station  of  the  royal  navy,  and  a 
well-supplied  arsenal  was  maintained  here  ;  both  have  been  re- 
moved, at  least  temporarily,  to  Kiel. 

In  December,  1865,  a  project  for  the  drainage  and  purifica- 
tion of  Danzig  was  kdd  before  the  Architectural  Union  of  Berlin. 
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The  Motlau  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts.  On  the 
left  bank,  which  is  densely  populated,  the  shore  rises  about 
11  feet  above  the  water  level,  ana  this  increases  to  about  22  feet 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river  ;  the  right  bank  is  nowhere 
above  5  feet  above  the  water  level ;  it  is  embanked  as  a  polder, 
and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  The  water  supply  is  by  a  canal 
from  the  Badaune,  an  affluent  of  the  Motlau.  In  1840  the  Vis- 
tula opened  for  itself  a  new  passage  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  old 
channel  became  almost  a  stagnant  pool,  only  slic^tly  affected  by 
the  tidal  water.  The  rain  water  and  the  house  <&ainage  had  been 
imperfectly  carried  off  by  wooden  channels  lying  at  no  great  depth. 
The  proposal  is  to  construct  a  sewer  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
thoroughly  drain  the  town,  to  conduct  the  sewage  to  a  central 
pumping  station,  where  it  is  to  be  raised  about  12  feet  above  the 
leyejT  of  the  Baltic,  into  which  it  may  then  be  dischajsed,  or 
utilised  by  spreading  it  over  the  sandy  dunes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  cost  is  estimated  at  654,000  thalers  (a  Httle  more 
tlian  100,000L) ;  the  annual  expenses  at  5700  thalers.  In  either 
case,  it  is  estimated  that  the  city  will  be  a  gainer,  as  the  present 
imperfect  drainage  causes  much  sickness. 

DABLINGTON,  Durham  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  686].  By  the 
Beform  Act  of  1867  (clause  19,  and  schedule  B).  Darlington  is 
made  a  parliamentary  borough,  with  power  in  all  future  parlia- 
ments to  return  one  member  to  serve  m  the  House  of  Commons. 
According  to  the  boundaries  set  forth  in  the  Act,  the  new  borough 
is  to  comprise  the  townships  of  Darlington,  which  in  1861  had 
15,769  inhabitants,  and  2685  inhabited  houses ;  Haughton-le- 
Skeme,  which  had  536  inhabitants,  and  125  inhabited  houFes  ; 
and  Cockerton,  which  had  576  inhabitants,  and  117  inhabited 
houses :  in  all,  16,901  inhabitants,  and  2,927  inhabited  houses. 
Darlington  is  a  municipal  borough  by  prescription.  The  town  com- 
prises only  part  of  the  township  of  Darlington,  with  a  population 
m  1861  of  15,781  an  increase  of  4,553  since  1851.  For  sanitary 
purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  members. 
Darlington  Poor-Law  union  contains  41  parishes  and  townsliips, 
with  an  area  of  62,952  acres,  and  a  popuiation  of  26,122  in  1861. 

Darlington  has  a  laige  manufacture  of  carpets  and  worated 
goods.  Flax-spinning  and  wool-combing  are  carried  on  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  Iron-foundries,  blast  furnaces,  and  engine  works 
employ  a  laige  number  of  hands.  The  less  important  branches 
of  the  local  industry,  but  which  together  afford  considerable 
employment,  are  brass-foundries,  glass-works,  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  maltings.  Markets  for  com  and  provisions  are  held  on  Mon- 
day ;  for  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry,  on  Friday  ;  and  every  alter- 
nate Monday  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
weekly.  Darlington  is  at  the  junction  of  the  South  Durham  and 
Lancashire  Bailway  with  the  main  North-Eastem  line,  and  is 
thus  placed  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  entire  coal 
and  iron-producing,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  and  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  no  doubt, 
much  of  the  recent  great  extension  of  the  trade  is  due. 

Ihe  town  has  not  only  greatly  enlarged  its  boundaries,  but  in 
its  general  character,  appearance,  and  sanitary  arrangements  has 
been  much  improved.  On  the  north  a  new  suburb  has  been 
formed.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  drained  and  lighted,  and 
there  is  a  good  water  supply.  A  public  park  of  about  23  acres  has 
been  laid  out  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  town  ;  and  a  cemetery  of  about 
12  acres.  Ij  miles  distant,  with  3  neat  Second  Pointed  mortuary 
chapels  for  Churchmen,  dissenters,  and  Boman  Catholics.  The 
new  houses  of  business  in  the  town  are  many  of  them  of  a  hishly 
ornamental  character.  Several  of  the  more  important,  incluaing 
banking-houses,  offices,  and  warehouses,  have  oeen  designed  by 
eminent  architects,  are  built  of  stone,  Gothic,  Italian,  or  semi- 
classic  in  character,  and  display  a  good  deal  oi  carving  and  other 
decoration.  Tliere  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  3  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  and  Friends'  meeting-houses.  Tlie  fine  old  cruciform 
church  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  very  thoroughly  restored  in  1865, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  B.A.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cliancel,  which  was  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Du&e  of 
Cleveland  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Pritchett.  Holy  Trinity  Church  was 
restored,  and  a  new  chancel  added  in  1867.  A  large  new  Con- 
gregational chapel  was  erected  in  Union-street  in  1862  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington.  It  is  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  cruciform,  with  a  lantern-tower  and  spire  100  feet  high. 
Among  the  most  recent  chapels  is  one  for  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, erected  at  Bank  Top,  in  1867,  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
designed  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Dixon.  There  are  numerous  schools  and 
educational  establishments,  and  among  them  a  flourishing  School 
of  Art.  ^  The  public  buildings  include  the  Town  Hall ;  3ie  Cen- 
tral Building,  in  the  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  room  for 
meetings  and  concerts  82  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  with  a 


gallery  at  the  end ;  public  baths,  a  Hterary  institute,  a  dispen- 
sary, &c  Among  tne  more  recent  bmldmgs  are  Uie  market- 
house  and  covered  market,  a  very  complete  and  well-arranged 
structure,  erected  in  1863;  the  new  Post-office,  North-gate,  a 
spacious  classic  edifice,  erected  in  1867  ;  the  fine  station  of  ike 
North-Eastem  Bailway  ;  the  hospital,  in  Bussell-street,  erected 
in  1865  ;  and  a  handsome  new  County  Court. 

DABTMOUTH,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  687].  A  sea- 
port and  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  a  station  on  the  Dartmouth  branch  of  the  South  Devon 
Bailway,  228}  miles  from  London.  The  Dartmouth  branch 
railway  was  opened  in  August,  1864  ;  the  termlaus  is  at  Kings- 
weir,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dart,  where  a  pier  has  b^n 
erected,  between  which  and  Dartmouth  steamers  ply  to  and  from 
every  train.  Betuming  only  one  member,  Dartmouth  was  un- 
disturbed by  the  English  Beform  Act  of  1867  ;  but  having  less 
than  5000  inhabitants  in  1861,  it  is  threatened  with  disfranchise- 
ment by  the  Scotch  Beform  Bill  of  1868.  The  borough,  the 
municipal  and  parhamentary  limits  of  which  are  co-extensive, 
contained  825  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  75  iminhabited,  and  7 
building.  The  population  was  4444,  of  whom  1956  were  males, 
and  2488  females,  a  decrease  of  64  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentaxy  redster  in  1866  was  295.  of  whom 
21  are  returned  as  belonging  to  tne  working  classes.  Tne  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  870 ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  625,  of  whom  313  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  15,226/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  12,378/.  For  sanitanr  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  trade  of  Dartmouth  has 
made  a  decided  advance.  The  principal  occupations  are  those 
common  to  a  shipping  port.  Ship-building,  and  repairing,  and 
rope-making  are  tne  chief.  The  harbour  will  hold^  500  sail  of 
merchant  vessels.  The  entrance  is  troublesome  in  some  states  of 
the  weather,  but  it  is  well  sheltered  within.  A  new  lighthouse 
was  erected  at  Kingsweir  in  1865.  There  are  two  quays.  The 
trade  is  principally  coastwise ;  the  exports  are  chiefly  cider, 
potatoes,  and  barley  ;  the  imports  coal,  culm,  timber,  and  wheat. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Dartmouth  112  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50 
tons  of  the  ags;regate  burden  of  3675  tons,  and  6  steam  vessels  of 
the  aggregateburden  of  165  tons  ;  and  174  sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  22,347  tons,  and  one  steam-vessel  of  130  tons 
biuden,  above  50  tons.  The  nmuber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  626  British  sailing-vessels  of  39,523  tons,  one 
foreign  sailing-vessel  of  73  tons,  and  77  British  steam-vessels  of 
3311  tons  burden ;  outwards,  419  British  sailing-vessels  of 
26,439  tons.  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  104  tons,  and  76  British 
steam-vessels  of  3225  tons  aggregate  bunlen.  From  and  to  the 
colonies — ^inwards,  23  sailing-vessels  of  2667  tons,  and  33  steam- 
vessels  of  4257  tons ;  outwards,  17  sailing-vessels  of  2.034  tons, 
and  33  steam- vessels  of  4,257  tons  aggregate  burden,  all  British. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  46  British  saUing-vessels  of 
5214  tons,  and  29  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  4000  tons  burden  ; 
outwards,  32  British  sailing  vessels  of  3829  tons,  and  3  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  813  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Dartmouth  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  4634/.,  an  increase  of  383/.  over 
that  of  1865.  Steamers  ply  twice  a  day  to  Totnes.  A  batterv 
near  Dartmouth  Castle,  mounted  with  5  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved ;  new  streets  have  been 
opened,  the  High-street  has  been  widened,  and  worn  out  and 
dilapidated  houses  have  given  place  to  new,  not  always  to  the 
increase  of  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  town.  The  town  is 
now  well  paved  throughout,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water 
from  springs.  A  new  cemetery  has  been  formed  one  mile  N.  of 
the  town.  There  are  now  in  the  town  3  churches,  and  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Boman 
Catholic  chapels  ;  schools,  a  pubHc  library,  'subscription  rooms, 
assembly  rooms,  banks,  and  a  custom-house. 

DELHI  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  700J.  This  town,  the  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Qrand  Moguls,  was  in  1857  the  residence  of  their 
descendant,  the  King  of  Delhi,  as  he  was  called,  but  a  pensioner 
of  the  Indian  Qovemment,  an  aged  and  profligate  sensualist  It 
was  still  a  splendid  town,  with  160.000  inhabitants,  one-half  of 
whom  were  Hindoos,  the  other  halt  Mohammedans,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  granite  wall  defended  with  bastions,  and  on 
the  fourth  protected  by  the  Jumna  river.  The  royal  palace,  the 
great  mosque,  and  other  public  buildings,  retained  their  old  mag- 
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nificence.  A  large  and  handsome  Btreet  runs  south  from  the 
palace  to  the  Agra  gate,  and  a  number  of  pretty  European  bim- 
galows  had  risen  on  the  old  royal  gardens  of  Shelminar.  Another 
wide  street  runs  westward  from  tne  palace  to  the  Lahore  gate, 
hoth  supplied  with  water  running  in  stone  channels  of  granite 
raised  aoove  their  level,  but  both  streets  and  all  other  parts  dis- 
%ured  by  blocks  of  small  houses  dropped  here  and  there  in  their 
midst. 

There  had  been  some  ditoatLsfaction  on  the  part  of  the  old 
king  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
recognize  the  son  he  wished  to  nominate  his  successor.  On  May 
10, 1867,  the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut,  38  miles  north- 
east of  Delhi.  The  native  troops  there,  after  massacreing  the 
Europeans,  marched  to  Delhi,  where,  on  May  11,  they  were 
joinea  by  the  native  regiments  in  garrison,  and  proclaimed 
the  old  kmg  as  their  chief,  who  seems  willingly  to  have  joined  if 
he  had  not  invited  them.  Little  resistance  could  be  made, 
although  the  defence  was  a  gallant  one,  during  which  an  attempt 
was  niade  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  in  which  was  an  immense 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  only  partially  succeeded, 
but  caused  the  loss  of  1000  lives  to  the  insurgents  .who  were 
endeavouring  to  capture  it.  Most  of  the  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  murdered,  only  a  few  escaping  through  infinite  danger 
and  difficulty  to  Meerut,  Kernaul,  or  Umballa.  No  sooner  had 
the  rebels  obtained  possession  of  the  town  than  British  forces 
began  to  assemble  around  it ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  subdue  it.  In  fact  the  forces  of  the  rebels  were 
so  superior  mat  the  camp  had  more  the  appearance  of  being  the 
besieged  place  than  the  town.  Several  of  tne  commanders  of  the 
besieging  army  here  lost  their  lives  either  from  sickness  or  from 
the  enemjr's  fire.  Still  they  contrived  to  keep  the  insuigents  so 
employed  that  their  forces  could  not  be  used  to  help  their  fellows 
elsewhere.  At  length,  in  September,  the  forces  having  been 
strengthened,  although  only  numbering  about  8000  men,  and  a 
battering  train  having  arrived,  the  attack  on  the  town  was  com- 
menced. The  siege  guns  opened  fire  on  the  11th,  and  for  three 
days  the  discharge  was  incessant.  The  defence  was  most  obsti- 
nate ;  but  breaches  having  been  made,  the  assault  was  ordered 
on  the  14th.  Some  positions  in  the  town  were  secured,  but  the 
defence  of  the  remainder  was  continued  until  the  20th,  when  the 
insuifi;ents  fled,  and  could  not  be  immediately  pursued.  On  the 
2l8t  Major  Hodson  made  a  prisoner  of  the  kmg,  who  had  fled 
with  the  troops,  on  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  He 
was  subsequently  tried  in  January,  1863,  by  a  court-martial, 
composed  of  Europeans  and  natives,  for  aiding  in  the  mutiny  and 
sanctioning  the  massacre  at  Delhi,  and  foimu  guilty,  but  as  his 
life  had  been  promised  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  On 
regaining  possession  of  the  town  it  was  found  to  be  almost  in 
nuns  ;  every  house  had  been  plimdered  ;  the  great  street,  which 
has  been  likened  to  a  Parisian  boulevard,  with  its  long  line  of 
trees  having  a  broad  road  on  each  side,  retained  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  all  the  buildings  were  more  or  less  dilapidated.  The 
government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  the  damage ;  the 
royal  palace  was  restored ;  the  college,  which  had  suffered  from 
the  cannonading,  was  put  in  order,  and  is  gradually  recovering 
itself ;  the  English  church  wab  painted  and  re-decorated  ;  and  in 
1864  the  population  was  estimated  to  have  already  increased  to 
150,000.  A  fuller  detail  of  the  insurgent  war  will  l>e  found 
under  Hindustan  [E.  C.  S.] 

DEMERARA.    [Guyana,  E.  C.  S.] 

DENBIGH,  Denbighshire,  the  county  towii,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  market  town  and  station  on  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  Railway,  220  miles  from  London  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  7021. 
The  borough,  the  municipal  and  jjarliamentary  limits  of  which 
are  co-extensive,  contained  1261  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  25 
uninhabited  and  35  building.  The  population  was  5946,  of  whom 
2881  were  males,  and  3065  females,  an  increase  of  448  since  1851. 
Denbigh  unites  witli  Holt,  Ruthin  and  Wrexham  to  form  the 
Denbigh  District  of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  district  of  boroughs  contained 
3689  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  17,888,  an  increase  of 
1274  since  1861,  The  numb^  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  934,  of  whom  155  were  returned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  3454 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  tne  poor 
was  1599,  of  whom  853  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  64,1882. ;  the  rateable  value  was  44,643/. 

The  town  is  very  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  height  overlooking 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Its  buildings  are  described  in  the  origind 
article,  and  no  material  alteration  has  since  been  made.  Besides 
the  church  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  and 


Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels,  the  last  a  small  Third  Pointed 
building  erected  in  1863  on  the  Castle  ramparts.  A  handsome 
new  Orphan  School  for  55  girls  was  erected  here  in  1860  by  the 
Draper's  Company,  London.  Outside  the  town  is  the  North 
Wales  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  very  large  and  well-arranged  new 
building,  designed  by  Messrs  fiilljames  and  Waller.  Denbigh 
has  a  good  retail  trade,  and  some  leather,  shoes  and  gloves  are 
made. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  North  Wales  [E.  C.  vol  ii  coL  703}  The 
area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  is  386,052  acres,  or  603*2  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  100,778,  of  whom  51,098  were  males,  and 
49,680  females,  an  increase  of  8195  since  1851.  The  total  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  county  during  the  century  has 
been  40,479,  or  67  per  cent  The  number  of  families  in  1861 
was  22,506.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  21,310  ;  unin- 
habited, 644 ;  building,  236.  Denbighshire  is  unafifected  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  will  therefore  continue  to  return  two 
members  to  Parliament.  The  only  parliamentary  borough  is 
the  Denbigh  District  (see  preceding  article),  which  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the  par- 
liamentary coimty,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  borovgh, 
was  82,890.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  17,621.  'fiie 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  5333,  of  whom  1256 
were  occupying  tenants,  and  3917  freeholdeis.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
12^  and  imder  50/.  was  1992.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the 
county  in  1865  was  400,459/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  344,792/. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  which  runs  along  the 
coast  of  Denbighshire,  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  which 
traverses  the  eastern  extremity  from  Wrexham  to  Chirk,  are 
mentioned  in  the  ori^nal  article.  Three  additional  lines  have 
since  been  opened.  The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  which  enters  the  county 
just  beyond  Cor^ven,  and  passing  by  Ruthin,  Denbigh,  and  St, 
Asaph,  joins  the  Cliester  and  Holyhead  line  at  Rhj^,  about  28 
miles.  The  Corwen,  Llangollen  and  Ruabon,  of  which  about  12 
miles  are  in  the  county,  and  the  Conway  and  Llanrwst,  whidi 
runs  along  the  Denbigh  side  of  the  Conway  from  Bettws-y-Coed 
by  Llanrwst  to  the  Llandudno  Junction  station  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway,  about  12  miles,  whence  it  is  continued  by  a 
short  line  to  Llandudno. 

Denbighshire  is  mainly  an  agricultural  and  mining  county. 
Flannels,  stockings,  coarse  cloths  and  gloves  are  made,  but  to  a 
great  extent  tliey  are  of  home  manufacture.  In  the  Ruabon  hills 
are  large  iron-works,  blast-furnaces,  and  smelting- works,  and  at 
Wrexham  and  elsewhere  are  one  or  two  paper-mills,  tanneries, 
and  extensive  breweries. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Many  of  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  farming  is  backward, 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  considerably  improved  within  the  last 
few  years.  Of  the  cultivated  land  nearly  half  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  about  a  third  of  that  amount  artificial  grasses  under 
rotation.  Com  crops  occupy  over  a  fourth  (27*4  per  cent)  of  the 
land  under  tillage.  As  in  all  the  mountainous  counties,  oats 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  acreage  ;  wheat  and  barley  being  in 
1867  almost  exactly  equaL  Of  the  acreafi;e  devoted  to  green 
crops,  turnips  and  sweaes  take  much  the  largest'  share — about 
half  the  entire  space.  Potatoes  come  next,  but  take  not  much 
more  than  half  the  acreage  of  turnips.  Mangold  is  very  sparely 
grown.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Den- 
bighshire was  238,593  acres,  of  which  67,837  acres  were  under 
com  crops  ;  17,415  acres  under  green  crops  ;  35,357  acres  clover 
and  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  111,051  acres  imder  permanent 
pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under 
com  crops,  18,804  acres  were  wheat ;  18,614  acres  barley  or  here  ; 
28,023  acres  oats  ;  986  acres  rye ;  1018  acres  beans,  and  392 
acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  imder  green  crops,  4714  were  pota- 
toes ;  8713  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  259  acres  mangold ;  130 
acres  carrots ;  137  acres  cabbage  and  rape,  3462  acres  vetches^ 
lucerne^  &c 

Grazmg  and  sheep  farming  are  largely  followed,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  both  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  cultivated  land  is  less  tnan 
m  Camarvonshire,  tne  county  with  which  Denbigh  may  be  most 
readily  compared.  Generally  the  kinds  of  cattle  are  the  same  in 
the  two  counties,  but  in  sheep  Denbigh  has  more  largely  intro- 
duced the  South-Down  and  Leicester  breeds.  The  proportionate 
number  of  pigs  kept  is  about  the  same  as  in  Camarvonshire,  but 
less  than  in  Flint.  In  cattle  Flintshire  has  also  tiie  lai^er  pro- 
portion, but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sheep  (54*4  to  85*8  per 
cent.) 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  Denbighshire  46,438 
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cattle,  ot  which  22,131  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  15,850 
under  two  years  of  age ;  212,398  sheep,  of  which  69,663  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  and  27,115  pigs.  These  figures  show  that 
while  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  cattle  (257)  since  1866  there 
lias  been  a  considerable  increase  in  sheep  (61,833). 

Lead-mining  is  actively  pursued  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  county.  In  all  there  were  24  lead  mines  at  work  at  tne  end 
of  1866  in  Denbighshire,  chiefly  about  Wrexham  and  Ruabon. 
The  quantity  of  ore  raised  and  sold  in  1866  was  6474  tons:  of 
lead  4974  tons ;  of  silver,  25,267  oz.  Of  zinc  ore,  2863  tons,  of 
the  value  of  12,311/.,  were  obtained  from  the  Minera  mines  in 
1866.  At  Brymbo,  in  Wrexham  parish,  55,690  tons  of  ai^lla- 
ceous  carbonate  of  iron  were  obtamed  in  1866,  of  the  i*etumed 
value  of  16,707Z.,  and  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  above  992  tons  of 
brown  haematite  of  the  estimated  value  of  298/. 

Coal-mining  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of 
Denbighshire.  At  the  end  ot  1866  there  were  in  all  35  collieries 
at  work  in  the  coimty,  chiefly  about  Wrexham  and  Ruabon. 
Tlie  quantity  raised  in  1866  was  1,500,000  tons,  l)eing  very 
nearly  tluree-fourths  of  all  that  was  raised  in  North  Wales. 
Limestone,  freestone,  millstone,  and  slate  are  quarried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  various  places. 

Tottma  and  Villages, — Denbighshire  has  no  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  Besides  the  county  town,  Denbigh,  and  its  contri- 
butary  boroughs,  Wrexham,  Ruthin,  and  Holt,  Denbighshire  has 
two  market  towns,  Llangollen  and  Llanrwst.  Denbigh  has  a 
separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  described 
in  the  original  article,  we  add  a  few  supplementary  particulars^ 
with  their  respective  populations  in  1861. 

Holt,  on  the  Dee,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Wrexham,  though  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  sharing  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Denbigh  oistrict  of  boroughs  in  returning  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment, IS  not  a  market  town.  In  1861  it  contained  219  inhabited 
houses  and  1008  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  21  since  1851.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Vege- 
tables are  lai^ely  grown  for  the  Chester  and  Liverpool  markets. 

Buthin  [^E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  388],  is  a  station  on  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  Radway,  7  miles  from  Denbigh.  The  limits  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  are  co-extensive.  In  1861 
it  contained  767  inhabited  houses  and  3372  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  one  since  1851.  The  government  of  the  town  is  in 
a  mavor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who  are  constituted  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  The  town  and  its  buildings  are  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  E.  C.  The  most  important  building 
since  erected  is  the  Com  Exchange  and  Market-hall,  built  in 
1864.  The  principal  front  in  Rau way-street  is  126  feet  long. 
The  groimd  floor  contains  the  com  exchange,  news-rooms  and 
council-rooms ;  above  is  an  assembly-room  64  feet  by  32  and  30 
feet  high.  The  market  occupies  an  area  of  50  square  yards, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  a  single  span,  36  feet  high.  The  building 
is  Gothic,  of  a  Continental  type ;  is  constructed  of  local  stone, 
\vith  poliiihed  granite  shafts  for  the  doors  and  windows,  and  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Poundley  and  Walker,  of  Liverpool.  The 
other  buildings  include  the  fine  county  hall,  the  county  prison, 
a  well-built  structure,  much  enlarged  and  altered  in  1867,  and 
a  county  court-house.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  numerous 
dissenting  chapels  and  Christ's  Hospital  and  Grammar-school, 
National  and  British  schools,  literary  institute  and  library. 
Ruthin  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  naridies  and  townships, 
mth  an  area  of  92,853  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,083  in  1861. 

IFrexham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1166],  is  a  station  on  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  Railway,  and  has  a  line  running  from  it  to 
Buckley  and  to  the  Chester  and  Mold  Railway.  The  borough, 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boundaries  of  which  are  co- 
extensive, contained  1442  inhabited  houses  and  7562  inhabitants 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  845  since  1851.  Wrexham  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
who,  for  sanitary  purposes,  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Wrexham  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  North  Wales.  It  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  lead,  iron,  and  coal-mining  district — indeed,  the 
cliief  mines  are  in  Wrexham  parish.  During  the  last  few  years 
Wrexham  has  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  improved  in  its 
iuinitaiy  conditions  and  general  aspect.  Since  1864  an  extensive 
system  of  drainage  has  oeen  earned  out  at  a  considerable  cost. 
In  1867  new  water- works  were  constructed.  Public  slaughteiv 
houses  have  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  BoeukI  of 
Health.  New  streets  have  been  built,  and  the  old  ways 
improved.  The  new  shops  and  offices  are  many  of  them  large, 
ana  make  some  pretensions  to  architectural  character ;  one  espe- 
cially deserves  notice,  the  Provincial  Welsh  Insurance  office,  in 
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High-street,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  K. 
Penson,  because,  whilst  an  excellent  building  of  its  class,  and 
one  that  set  the  example  of  a  better  description  of  commercial 
architectui'e  than  had  before  prevailed,  it  is  the  office  of  the  first 
insurance  company  established  in  Wales.  On  the  skirts  of  the 
town  numerous  good  villa  residences  have  been  built,  as  well  as 
cottars  of  a  l)etter  kind  than  their  predecessors.  The  parish 
church,  a  remarkably  fine  building  for  North  Wales,  was  very 
completely  restored  both  inside  and  out  in  1867  under  the 
direction  "of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and  the  interior  has  l>een  refitted 
and  decorated.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  railway 
station  a  new  church,  St.  Mark's,  was  erected  in  1858  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson.  It  is  built  of  Cefii  stone,  witli 
Bath  stone  dressings,  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  and  spire  on  the  S.W.,  2(X)  feet  high.  Besides  the 
churches,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists, 
Welsh  Independents,  Welsh  Baptists,  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Some  of  these  are  new  and 
handsome  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  is  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methoclist  chapel, 
erected  in  1867.  It  is  large,  of  brick  and  stone,  Romanesque  in 
style,  and  rather  florid  in  the  details;  the  architects  were  Messrs. 
Audsley.  Besides  the  usual  schools,  Wrexham  has  a  well- 
attended  School  of  Art.  The  Town-hall  is  a  plain  building. 
There  is  an  excellent  music-hall  of  recent  erection.  Amon^  the 
benevolent  institutions  is  the  Wrexham  Dispensary,  to  which  a 
new  wing  was  added  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Chester.  Besides  the  mines  and  collieries  already  referred  to, 
there  are  at  Wrexham  extensive  iron  works  and  furnaces,  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  flannel,  rope  yards,  and  large  breweries 
and  maltings.  In  the  neighbourhooa  are  valuable  stone  quarries. 
Wrexham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  44  parislies  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  78,592  acres,  and  a  population  of  47,975  in  1861. 

Llangollen,  on  the  Dee,  a  station  on  the  Ruabon,  Llangollen, 
and  Corwen  Railway.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not 
returned  separately.  In  1861  the  entire  parish  contained  1296 
inhabited  houses  and  5790  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  539  since 
1851.  Llangollen  has  always  been  a  favourite  summer  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  a  principal  station,  with  Welsh  tourists,  and  its 
attractiveness  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  railway  faci- 
lities. A  great  many  additional  private  houses  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  few  years,  better  shops  built,  and  the  town  gene- 
rally improved.  For  sanitary  purposes  Llangollen  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  New  water-works  were  constructed  in 
1866.  In  1865  the  parish  church,  St  Collen,  was  renovated  and 
enlaiged  by  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle  and  chancel.  Besides 
another  church,  there  are  6  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town.  A 
new  Town-hall,  including  a  market-house,  and  assembly  rooms, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Lloyd,  was  erected  in  1866.  In  1867  a 
Court-house  was  built,  from  the  designs  of  the  same  architects. 
There  are  two  first  class  hotels  and  a  bank  in  the  town.  Flannel 
and  woollen  cloth  is  made  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  noted 
ale  breweries.    The  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Llanrwtt  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  659],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Conway  and  Llanrwst  Rail^'ay,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Con- 
way. The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.  A 
small  portion  of  Llanrwst  parish  is  in  (^marvonshire.  Tlie 
Denbighshire  portion  contamed  3593  inliabitants  in  1861,  the 
entire  parish  3993,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  Llanrwst  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Welsh  tourists, 
artists,  and  anglers,  for  the  sake  of  the  moimtain  and  river 
scenery,  and  the  salmon  fishing  in  the  Conway.  The  town  has 
been  much  improved  during  the  last  few  years,  and  several  fine 
residences  erected  in  the  immediate  vicini^.  There  are  two 
churches  and  several  dissenting  chapels,  schools,  a  good  town-hall 
and  market-place,  hotel,  bank,  &c.  Woollen  cloths  and  stockings 
are  made,  and  there  are  tanneries  and  maltings.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday^.  Llanrwst  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  100,631  acres, 
and  a  population  of  12,770  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  villages: — Abergele,  a  viUc^  on  the 
coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Kailwajr,  4 
miles  from  Rhyl.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  727  inhabited 
houses  and  3308  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  553  since  1851. 
Abergele  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing  ;  the  beach  is  con- 
venient, and  there  are  good  lodging-houses  and  inns.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  cnapels  for  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Wel^  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  in 
1867  the  Welsh  Presbyterians  built  a  handsome  and  commodious 
cruciform  chapel,  of  renmaenmawr  and  Wrexham  stone,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Owens,    During  summer  a 
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market  is  held  on  Satunlays.  Abergele  is  the  port  for  shippinL' 
limestone  from  the  great  Llysfaen  quarries.  Chirk,  a  village  and 
a  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway,  contained  293 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1630  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  40 
since  1851.  It  has  a  good  trade,  but  no  marked  change  has 
occurred  in  the  character  of  the  place,  the  buildings,  or  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  uresford,  on  the  Alyn  river,  a 
village  and  a  station  on  the  Shrewsbuiy  and  Chester  Railway, 
3  miles  N.  of  Wrexham  ;  pop.  of  the  township  658,  an  increase  of 
44  since  1851.  The  church,  an  old  and  picturesqiiely  situated 
building,  was  restored  and  decorated  in  a  very  costly  manner  in 
1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  magnificent  yew  26  feet  in  girth.  Miiwra,  a 
village  and  chapelrv  in  Wrexham  parish,  and  4  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Wrexham,  with  which  is  connected  by  a  mineral  railway. 
In  1861  the  chapelry  contained  265  inhabited  houses  and  1221 
inhabitants.  Minera  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  Denbighshire  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  of  con- 
siderable collieries.  The  village  is  laige,  has  its  church  and 
cliapels,  schools,  and  shops,  but  is  only  interesting  as  a  seat  of 
industry.  In  1867  a  handsome  new  church  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel.  It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  built  of 
local  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  detached  entrance 
tower  at  the  south-west,  and  has  several  windows  of  painted 
glass  ;  j;he  architects  were  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Rogers.  Pentre 
yoelas,  6J  miles  S.E.  of  the  Bettws-y-Co^d  station  of  the  Con- 
way and  Llanrwst  Railwav ;  pop.  534,  a  decrease  of  30  since 
1851,  is  a  tourists'  and  anglers^  station,  and  famous  for  the  fine 
view  of  the  Snowdon  mountains.  Rtuxbon,  on  the  Shrew^sbury 
and  Chester  Railway,  at  the  junction  of  the  Llangollen  and 
Corwen  line  ;  pop.  of  the  parish  14,343,  an  increase  of  2836. 
The  village  is  a  large  and  busy  place,  with  extensive  iron-works 
and  collieries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  important  quarries.  The 
church  is  large  and  contains  many  fine  monuments,  and  there 
are  several  dissenting  chapels.  Acustomary  market  isheld  on  Mon- 
day.   Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  the  Wynn  family,  is  S.of  Ruabon. 

DENMARK  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  709-171.  The  treaty  of  1852 
(see  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  coL  717,  and  Holstein,  vol.  iii  col. 
220  in  E.  C.)  did  not  bring  repose  to  Denmark.  By  this 
treaty  Denmark  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  grant 
a  special  constitution  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  as  well 
as  those  of  Holstein  and  Lauenberg.  Schleswig,  sometimes 
called  South  Jutland,  was  incontestably  a  portion  of  Denmark, 
while  Holstein  as  certainly  was  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation ;  but  South  Schleswig  had  I'eceived  so  many  German 
settlers,  had  become  so  united  with  Holstein,  which  it  joins,  that 
it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  essentially  German  ;  and  since 
the  treaty  of  1852  the  German  Confederation,  with  Prussia  as  its 
most  powerful  member,  took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  x>olitical 
guardians  of  the  duchies.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  claims  of  Holstein-Lauenberg  to  be  memljers  of  the 
Confederation ;  but  the  Danes  were  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
to  incorporate  Schleswig  as  part  of  Denmark,  and  if  possible  to 
bring  Holstein  to  form  an  integral  part  also,  similar  m  its  rela- 
tions to  the  German  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Schleswig 
had  never  formed  any  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  the  Eyder 
was  considered  the  boundary  of  Germany,  Christian  III.  united 
the  states  of  Schleswiff  and  Holstein  "  in  perpetuity"  to  Denmark 
in  1533,  but  the  duchies  stipulated  for  a  separate  government, 
and  that  the  two  duchies  should  always  be  considered  as  one. 
Thus  the  Diet  of  Germany  claimed  to  consider  both  as  parts  of 
the  Confederation,  and  the  States  of  Denmark  as  both  being 
integral  portions  of  the  kingdom.  In  1852  a  patent  was  issuea 
recognising  a  certain  amount  of  independence  in  the  Gkrman 
Ducnies.  In  1854  the  King  of  Denmark  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion intended  to  establish  a  imion  between  the  Kingdom  and  the 
duchies  :  but  as  this  constitution  was  in  some  respects  less 
liberal  than  that  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
received  unfavourably  oy  the  chambers  and  by  the  people.  The 
ministers  who  had  advised  it  were  forced  to  resign,  and  were 
succeeded  by  others  of  more  liberal  opinions.  These  continued 
to  persist  in  the  idea  of  a  united  Denmark,  a  constitution  com- 
mon to  all  the  provinces,  with  a  legislature  in  which  all  should 
have  representatives.  This  measure  was  carried  in  the  two 
Chambers,  and  promulgated  in  October,  1855.  Holstein  com- 
plained that  this  measure  had  been  agreed  to  without  their  con- 
currence, and  declared  that  its  provisions  were  incompatible  with 
the  lights  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  German 

Sowers.    The    Confederation    interposed,    taking    the  part    of 
olstein,  and  threatening  to  have  recourse  to  force  if  their 
remonstrances  were  unattended  to.    The  Danish  Government, 


after  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  were  compelle<i 
to  give  way.    On  July  15,  1858,  their  representative  announced 
to  the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort  that  the  constitution  of  185o 
was  abolished,  as  fear  as  Holstein-Lauenberg  was  concerned,  an<i 
offered  to  negotiate  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
the  Duchies.    The  negotiations  were  commenced  in  September, 
but  the  proposals  of  Denmark  were  declared  insufficient,   the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  Diet  was  preparing  to 
carry  out  its  own  measures  by  force,  when  Denmark  again 
agreed  to  large  concessions.    By  royal  letters  patent,  of  Nov.  6, 
1858,  the  general  constitution  of  1855  was  declared  whoUy 
abolished  in  its  relations  to  the  Duchies,  as  well  as  other  n^ula- 
tions  which  had  been  passed  in  1854  and  1856 ;  and  that  the 
States  of  HolBtein  should  be  convoked  on  Jan.   3,   1859,  to 
examine  the  propositions  then  submitted  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  position  which  the  Duchy 
should  hold  in  the  monarchy.    The  German  Diet  agreed  to  thi^, 
adjourned  their  further  consideration  till  after  the  session  of  the 
States  of  Holstein,  but  appointed  a  commission  to  see  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  States  were  left  wholly  free.    They  met,  on 
the  appointed  day ;  the  commissioner  of  the  king,  who,  reminded 
them  tnat  the  ties  which  connected  them  with  the  kingdom  had 
been  broken  by  the  letters  patent  of  November  ;  that  it  was  now 
sought  to  bind  them  anew ;   that  the  States  were  specially 
assembled  that  their  opinions  might  be  obtained  on  the  subject ; 
and  to  consider  a  new  constitution  which  he  had  to  submit  to 
them.    This  constitution  differed  but  little  from  that  promul- 
gated in  1854.    By  it  Holstein  was  declared  to  be  unitea  in  per- 
petuity to  Denmark  ;  and  that  as  to  its  peculiar  affairs  Holstein 
would  have  such  a  local  legislature  as  might  be  required.     These 
affairs  were  enumerated,  among  them  being  its  relations  with  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  legislation  civil  and  criminal,  the  re- 
cruitment of  the  army  and  navy,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  of 
education,  the  taxes,  the  railways  and  canals,  and  some  others  in 
which  Holstein  had  a  common  interest  with  Schleswig,  such  as 
the  University  of  Kiel  and  the  Eyder  canal.    But  the  German 
party,  even  before  these  propositions  were  announced,  had  pre- 

?ared  another  interruption  to  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
'he  President  of  the  States,  on  the  day  of  its  opening,  addressed 
them  in  a  speech,  advocating  the  rights  of  Schleswig.     The 
question  as  to  these  rights  was  resumed  several  times  during  the 
session,  and  a  petition  was  got  up,  numerously  signed,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  praying  that  the  constitution  of  Schleswig 
might  also  be  revised.    The  States  had  appointed  a  commission 
to  consider  of  the  propositions  of  the  Danish  Government,  which 
delivered  its  report  at  great  length  on  March  2, 1859.     It  was,  on 
the  whole,  adverse  to  the  proposals  of  the  Danish  Government,  and 
it  declared  that  the  patent  of  1852,  which  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holstein,  but  separated  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  from 
It,  could  not  be  accepted  as  tne  basis  of  the  propositions  the  Statefi 
were  invited  to  make.     It  declared  that  tne  mdependence  and 
equal  rights  of  the  Duchies  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
formed  an  essential  portion  of  the  patent  of  1852,  but  that  this 
was  incompatible  with  the  various  provinces  being  represented 
by  a  single  assembly,  unless  each  of  the  integral  portions  were 
so  represented  that  each  should  have  an  equal  voice ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  to  be  represented  by  membera  given  in  proportion 
to  numbers  or  property,  but  that  each  province  should  have  an 
equal  number ;  and  it  demanded  that  Denmark  should  give  a 
guarantee  that  in  the  privy  council  the  members  for  Denmark 
should  not  predominate  ;  that  among  the  ministers  there  should 
always  be  one  for  Holstein,  and  that  the  ministers  charged  with 
the  fidSairs  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  should  always  be  natives  of 
those  countries.    It  required  also  that  all  fimctionaries  shoidd 
be  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  employed  ;  that 
they  should  not  be  arbitrarily  dismissed  ;  that  the  king  shoidd 
take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  ;  that  the  representa- 
tives should  have  the  right  of  impeaching  ministers,  of  freely 
discussing  and  voting  the  laws  and  the  taxes;   and  that  the 
press  should  l>e  free. 

This  report  was  agreed  to  and  embodied  in  a  vote  of  the 
Aasembly,  after  a  discussion,  in  which  the  rights  of  ScUeswij,' 
were  repeatedly  urged.  The  session  was  closed  abruptly  on 
March  11.  Otner  affairs  at  this  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  German  Diet,  and  the  Danish  Government  was  in  no  haste 
to  revive  the  Question.  But  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  had 
been  concludea,  the  Diet  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Duchies,  and  on  the  motion  of  Hanover,  it  authorised 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  interpose  in  favour  of  them.  Denmark 
could  no  longer  keep  silence.  The  General  Assembly  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  on  Sept.  23,  at  Copenhagen,  and  on  that  day 
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the  king  aimounced  to  them  that  he  was  not  able  to  consent  to 
the  requisition  of  the  Duchies,  but  that  he  wished  them  to  be 
joined  constitutionally  to  the  other  portions  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
as  this  object  could  not  be  immediately  obtained,  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  some  intermediate  dispositions.    These  were  that 
no  subject  referring  to  Holstein  coula  be  removed  from  its  juris- 
diction, except  by  a  law  passed  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of 
1854  ;  that  tne  definitive  laws,  which  l)efore  the  Constitution  of 
1854,  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies, 
.should  not  be  made  in  future,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Provisional  Assemblies ;  that  those  Assemblies  might  make  what 
]>ropositions  they  pleased  concerning  tlie  general  afiairs  of  the 
monarchy ;  finally,  the  budget  for  the  genersd  expenses  was  passed, 
which,  while  embracing  the  Duchies,  made  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  their  contributions.    In  November  the 
king  notified  these  propositions  to  the  German  Diet,  which  did 
not  tliink  them  satisfactory.    The  Holsteiners  protested  against 
their  being  taxed  in  common,  and  claimed  to  vote  their  own  pro- 
portion of  the  general  burthen.      Without  actual  hostilities, 
Prussia  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  and  some  German  writers 
nnnomiced  the  determination  that,  "  we  must  have  Kiel."    No 
doubt  Prussia  greatly  needed  a  sea-jiort,  and  Kiel  would  answer 
her  want  adnnrably,  but  its  cession  reduces  Denmark  from  a 
European  kingdom  to  a  power  as  unimportant  as  most  of  the 
]>etty  German  princes.    Details  made  with  the  view  of  reconciling 
the  interests  of  Denmark  with  Holstein  were  rdected  by  the  Pro- 
vincial States.     In  August,  1861,  the  Danish  Government  again 
^ave  way  to  the  demands  of  Holstein  with  regard  to  the  budget, 
conceding  that  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  should 
themselves  settle  their  proportions  of  the  taxation  for  Vie  year. 
Schleswig  was  retained  as  a  part  of  Denmark,  and  submitted  by  a 
majority  of  its  council  to  accept  the  new  constitution.    After 
considerable  discussion  the  German  Powers  on  Feb.  14, 1862,  pro- 
tested against  the  existence  of  a  joint  council  for  Schleswig  and 
Deumanc  as  an  infraction  of  the  agreement  to  treat  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  as  united.    The  reply  of  the  Danish  Government 
in  March  was,  that  as  Schleswig  had  never  been  a  part  of  the 
German  Confederation,  the  German  Powers  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  internal  govenmient.     The  Diet,  in  Ma^, 
resolved  ta  adhere  to  the  protest  of  February,  and  force  was  agam 
threatened.     Denmark  refused  to  ^ve  way,  although  in  October 
Earl  Russell,  varying  from  previously  expressed  opinions  of 
the  justice  of  such  claims,  advised  Denmark  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  Prussia,  for  such  tliey  were  although  endorsed  by  the 
Diet,  and  consented  to  by  Austria,      In  December,  1862,  the 
ministry  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Legislature, 
which  declared  that  the  Constitution  of  1855  should  be  main- 
tained intact  in  Schleswig,  and  that  "the  Danish  people  rejoices 
iit  the  intention  of  the  king  to  make  his  subjects  of  Schleswig  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  independent  development 
aH  soon  as  the  relations  with  Holstein  shall  have  been  demiitely 
settled ;  but  that  they  also  entertain  the  hope  that  the  kin^  will 
never  consent  to  arrangements  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  bonds 
which  connect  the  kingdom  with  SclUeswig."    The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  constitute  a  rejection  of  Uie  proposals  of  the 
Diet  and  the  advice  of  Earl  Russell,  to  whom  M.  Hall,  the  chief 
minister,  replied  in  Jan.  1863,  and  the  circulation  of  these  notes 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  Denmark  and  Germany. 
In  the  Holstein-Schleswig  Diet,  which  opened  its  session  on 
Jan.  25,  the  claims  of  the  Duchies  were  more  imperative  and 
t'xacting.    They  claimed  that  Holstein  should  be  made  inde- 

Sndent  of  Denmark,  and  that  Schleswig  as  indissolubly  imited  to 
olstein,  should  l)e  equally  so.  The  kmg  declined  to  receive  the 
itisolutions  embodying  these*  claims  ;  and  the  Diet  on  March  7, 
resolved  that  they  shoidd  l)e  laid  before  the  Diet  of  the  Confe- 
deration at  Frankfort.  The  king,  by  proclamation  on  March  30, 
again  attempted  to  concihate  his  refractory  subjects,  by  announc- 
ing a  consobdation  of  the  constitutional  laws.  He  consented  to 
the  complete  separation  of  the  military  contingent  of  the  Duchies 
from  that  of  Denmark,  he  reduced  and  named  the  sums  they 
wei'e  to  mise  for  the  common  expenses,  and  promised  that  "  not 
only  the  desire  expressed  for  an  mcrease  of  civil  and  rehmous 
libertv,  but  also  tne  extension  of  tlie  right  of  suJQfrage,"  should  be 
inclncied  in  a  law  about  to  })e  proposed.  But  in  this  decree 
Lauenberg  was  not  included,  as  in  no  sense  dependent  on  the 
other  Duchies  ;  an  outcry  was  immeiliately  raised,  i)rote8ts  were 
made  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  as  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1862.  To  this  a 
desx)atch  of  May  16,  on  the  -part  of  Demnark  replied,  that  the 
ordonnance  of  March  30  could  give  no  possible  right  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet  to  interfere,  that  the  king  had  given  no  reason  to 


doubt  his  good  faith  in  tlie  execution  of  his  obhgations ;  that  the 
proposed  measures  of  March  30  only  refen-ed  to  the  relation  of 
Holstein  with  regard  to  Denmark  ;  and  that  the  federal  resolu- 
tions and  menaces  left  no  choice  to  Denmark  but  to  persist  in 
maintaining  its  legitimate  nghts,  unless  it  consented  to  relinquish 
its  sovereignty  altogether.  The  lYankfort  Diet  dehberated,  and 
at  length  announced  that  unless  the  patent  of  March  30  was 
withdrawn  within  a  month,  the  Federal  forces  would  be  autho- 
rised to  take  possession  of  the  Duchies. 

On  Nov.  16  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  died,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty,  to  which  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  were  parties,  signed  on  May,  8,  1852, 
Christian  IX.  succeeded.  This  treaty  was  framed  avowedly  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and  to  avoid  all 
difficulties  as  to  the  succession  ;  Frederick  leaving  no  direct  heir, 
and  there  being  more  than  one  collateral  claimant.  Russia, 
which  was  one,  resigned  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  an- 
other, sold  lus  clami  for  a  stipulated  sum.  The  accession  of 
Christian  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  Danish  subjects 
and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig,  to  whom 
the  new  monarch  lost  no  time  in  promising  faithfully  to  uphold 
the  constitution  and  to  guard  their  hberties.  Christian  appeared 
in  some  respects  to  have  a  greater  moral  strength  than  his  prede- 
cessor ;  he  had  been  2K)piuar  as  the  destined  heir ;  his  eldest 
daughter  had  been  married  on  March  10  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
his  second  son,  on  June  6,  had  accepted  the  crown  of  Greece ;  he 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  which  empire  another  daughter  was  betrothed  in 
October  of  the  following  year ;  but  with  all  this  apparent  good- 
fortune  his  reign  commenced  in  the  midst  of  lamentable  diffi- 
culties. The  Prince  of  Augustenbui^  (Duke  Frederic  VIII.,  as 
he  stvled  himself)  instantly  claimed  the  Duchies,  on  the  plea 
that  his  father,  who  was  still  hving,  had  no  power  to  convey 
aw^  his  rights  ;  this  claim  was  at  once  supported  b^  the  King 
of  Bavaria  and  some  of  the  smaller  German  states  ;  it  was  laia 
before  the  Frankfort  Diet,  which,  while  they  would  not  at  once 
admit  the  representative  of  Frederick,  had  no  hesitation  in 
expelling  that  of  Christian  as  not  acknowledging  his  title,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  cancelling  of  the  constitution  of 
November  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  of  March  30, 
under  threat  of  a  forcible  interference  by  the  Confederation.  The 
king  and  the  nation,  by  its  assemblies,  refused  these  concessions, 
and  prepared  for  defence.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  defend  the 
line  of  tne  Elbe,  but,  as  Holstein  was  imdoubtedlv  a  member  of 
the  German  Confederation,  it  was  resolved  not  to  hold  it  against 
Federal  troops,  but  to  retire  within  the  Eyder,  the  old  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Denmark.  On  Dec.  24  the  Federal 
troops,  furnished  by  Saxony  and  Hanover,  arrived  at  Hamburg ; 
were  forwarded  by  rail  on  the  following  day  to  Kiel,  and  all 
Holstein  fell  into  their  possession,  except  Rendsburg  and  Fried- 
richstadt.  In  a  few  days  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  notice  to  the 
Federal  commander  that  they  intended  to  be  the  instruments  of 
the  Frankfort  Diet,  and  that  the  Federal  troops  must  evacuate 
the  territory,  wluch  they  were  forced  to  do.  The  two  great 
Powers  then  renewed  the  demands  on  Denmark,  which,  &ing 
again  rejected,  hostilities  commenced  on  Feb.  1,  1864.  As  in 
this  war  so  many  states  were  more  or  less  involved,  to  avoid 
repetition  the  narrative  will  be  given  continuously  under 
ScHLESWio-HoLSTEiN ;  here  it  is  simcient  to  state  tnat  Den- 
mark was  too  feeble  to  offer  an  effective  resistance  ;  that,  after 
some  gallant  fighting,  she  was  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by 
which  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenberg  were  all  made  over  to 
Prussia  and  Austria.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  Oct. 
30,  1864,  and  since  that  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment have  been  directed  to  their  domestic  affairs ;  some  minor 
alterations  have  l)een  effected  in  the  constitution,  and  sincere 
efforts  made,  apparently  with  success,  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  people  and  secure  their  adherence  to  the  throne  ;  many  of 
the  laws  passed  in  this  and  the  pi^eceding  reign  have  had  for 
their  object  the  mmlual  removal  of  feud^  encumbrances  on 
landed  property,  tne  lil)erating  landholders  from  their  annoying 
burthens,  and  tne  securing  personal  and  religious  liberty.  One 
event  occurred  in  Sept.,  1865,  which  may  deserve  a  notice.  More 
than  3000  Schleswigers  visited  Copenhajjen  to  testify  their  con- 
stant affection  for  their  "  common  Danish  Fatherhmd."  Their 
reception  was  enthusia<>(tic,  banquets  were  given,  and  speeches 
made,  in  which  the  strongest  desire  was  expressed  that  tlie  ties 
which  bound  Schleswig  to  Denmark  miglit  remain  unsevered. 
"It  was  not,"  said  one,  "political  union  that  first  made  the 
Italians  a  nation,  and  the  Schleswigers,  who  were  and  wished  to 
continue  Danish,  would  not  cease  to  be  Danes  in  consequence 
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of  the  separation  of  their  country  from  Denmark.  Let  them, 
therefore,  renew  their  promise  to  hold  together  as  Danes,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Konigsau." 

Since  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Danes  have  been  employed  in 
adapting  their  constitution  to  their  altered  circumstances.  This 
occasioned  some  disputes  between  the  National  party,  as  it  was 
ienned,  led  by  M.  Hall,  and  the  Radical  or  peasant  party,  and 
between  the  Landsthing  (or  Upper  House)  and  the  volkstJiing 
(or  Lower  House).  Ultimately  they  were  brought  in  accord,  the 
National  party  having  prevailed,  and  a  very  lil)eral  constitution 
was  secured.  In  this  constitution,  which  was  ratified  on  July  28, 
1866,  the  Rigsraad  was  abolished.  The  Rigsdag  is  formed  of  two 
chambers.  The  Landsthing,  or  Upper  House,  composed  of  66 
members,  of  whom  12  are  named  oy  the  king  for  life,  and  the 
remainder  are  elected  for  8  years,  one-half  being  renewed 
every  4  years.  The  Volksthing,  or  Lower  House,  to  which  the 
deputies  are  elected  in  districts,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
16,000  inhabitants^  for  three  years.  The  members  of  lK>th  houses 
receive  a  salary  for  their  attendance.  One  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  king  may  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Kigsdag,  become  the  reig^ning  prince  of  any  other 
country ;  this  is  to  guard  against  the  embroilments  that  had 
arisen  from  the  diflferent  tenures  of  the  ultra-Danish  poi^sessions ; 
the  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  legislative  bodies;  the 
Rigsdag  must  be  summoned  at  least  once  in  every  two  years  ; 
the  king  may  adjourn  or  dissolve  one  or  both  of  the  houses ;  if 
only  one,  the  otiier  suspends  its  sittings,  but  in  any  case  the 
re-dection  and  assembly  must  take  place  within  four  months  ; 
and  with  the  Volksthing  rests  the  xwwer  of  taxation.  When  the 
new  Rigsdag  met  on  Nov.  12,  1866,  tlie  address  of  the  king,  on 
opening  the  session,  expressed  a  hope  that,  assembling  for  the 
first  time  since  the  defimtive  solution  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, their  labours  would  produce  rich  fruits  for  Denmark ;  he 
announced  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Dagmar  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Russia;  that  Prussia  had  engaged  by  the  Peace  of 
Prague  to  restore  Northern  Schleswig  to  Denmark  shoidd  the 
population  express  a  wish  to  that  effect  by  a  vote  freely  ttiken, 
but  adds,  *'thi8  clause  has  not  vet  been  executed  ; "  and  he  then 
called  their  attention  to  the  nuances,  the  army,  and  the  navy. 
Prussia  has  since  denied  the  riffht  of  Denmark  to  claim  the  ful- 
filment of  this  engagement,  wnich,  she  pleads,  was  made  with 
Austria  only.  Ministers  of  the  two  Powers  have,  however,  been 
appointed  to  treat  on  the  subject  at  Berlin,  but  nothing  has  been 
yet  (May,  1868J  settled  ;  while  Prussia  holds  poweasion,  levies 
taxes,  raises  tne  military  contingent,  removes  the  municipal 
officers,  and  exercises  an  almost  despotic  authoritv.  The 
ministerial  budget  for  the  half-year  1866-7  proposett  a  vote 
of  3,261,986  rix-dollars  (a  little  more  than  350,000^.),  and 
1,813,944  rix-dollars  (not  quite  200,000/.)  for  the  navy,  which 
-was  voted  by  the  Volksthing.  The  budget  propost^d  for  1867-8 
was  22,029,637  rix-dollars  (about  2,250,000/.)  for  the  receipt*, 
and  about  130,000/.  more  for  the  expenditure.  The  sums  voted  for 
the  army  and  navy  were  nearly  as  before.  The  national  debt 
on  April  1,  1867,  amounted  to  about  13,250,000/. ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  sold  to  the  Uniteil  States  of  America  for  the 
Buin  of  a  niillion  and  a  half  in  gold,  which  will  relieve  the 
financial  embarrassments  very  considerably. 

The  population  has  Ijeen  necessarily  reduced  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Duchies.  The  following  are  the  numbers,  according 
to  the  census  of  1860,  omitting  the  lost  provinces  : — 


Prorinoei. 


Copenhagen 
Zealand  and  Hoen    . 
Bomholm 

Fiinen  and  Langland 
Laalandf  FaUter,  fto. 
Jutland    . 


Total 


155,143 
419,668 
29,304 
86,797 
217,244 
699,939 


1,608,095 


Colonies. 


Faroo  iBlands 
Iceland     . 
Greenland    . 
St.  Croix  (about) 


8,922 
66,987 

9,880 
32,000 


Total  . 


107,789 


Making  a  total  of  1,715,884. 

The  commerce  is  still  active,  and  is  encouraged.  On  March 
14,  1857,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  between  Den- 
mark and  the  various  maritime  Powers,  for  the  alwlition  of  the 
Sound  dues,  payable  by  vessels  passing  through  the  Sound  ;  for 
relinquishing  which  Denmark  received  3,324,632^.,  of  which 
Great  Britain  paid  l,125,206i.  The  trade  with  England,  for  its 
home  produce,  amounted  in  1864  to  1,200,609^.,  and  its  exports 


to  England  to  2,542.300/.  The  mercantile  marine  in  1863 
numbered  3140  vessels,  of  138,944  tons  burthen.  There  are 
railways  in  Zealand  from  Copenhagen  to  Ekinore  and  to 
Coerson;  in  Funen,  from  Nyborg  to  Middelfiahrt;  and  in  Jut- 
land, from  Aarhuus  to  Kanden,  and  £rom  Langaa  to  Stmer. 
Verv  efficient  provision  has  been  made  for  public  education. 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark  is  encouraged  by  schools,  sul>- 
sidised  by  the  Qovemment  for  teaching  its  principles,  and  it  15 
pursued  with  great  care  and  diligence  by  t^e  farmers,  although, 
as  yet,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
breed  of  cattle.  The  Jutland  dairy-cow  is  still  smally  i^-itii 
coarse  head  and  muzzle.  The  sheep  and  pigs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully crossed  with  English  breeds;  the  sheep  with  thf 
Southdown,  Leicester,  and  merino ;  the  pigs  with  Yorkidiire  and 
Berkshire  stock.    A  large  amount  of  produce  is  exported.     In 

1865  there  were  14,454,075  bushels  of  gnun  exported,  of  wbidi 
barley  formed  the  largest  quantity  ;  and  in  the  same  year  were 
exported  the  following  stock  and  animal  produce  : — 38,934  hea<l 
of  cattle,  639  calves,  29,851  sheep,  39,058  swine,  3501  horse^s 
1,440,345 lbs.  of  dead  meat,  9.932,312lb8.  of  bacon,  2,900,307  11j«l 
of  wool,  5,385,230lb8.  of  skins,  4^557,459lba.  of  bones,  and 
41,145  barrels  of  butter. 

DERBY,  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire  [K  C.  voL  iL  col. 
718].  The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  to^*n 
are  coextensive.  It  contained  8,981  inhabited  houses  588  unin- 
habited, and  33  building  in  1861.  The  population  was  43,091,  of 
whom  20,296  were  males,  and  22,795  females,  an  increase  of 
2482  persons  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parlia- 
mentary register  in  1866  was  2450,  of  whom  689  are  returned  as 
belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  electif>ii 
2120  electors  voted.    The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 

1866  was  78€f9 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  6680, 
of  whom  4930  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  154,70R  ;  the  rateable  value  was  124,827^.  Derby 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  2970  acres,  and  a  population  of  51,049  in  1861.  For 
sanitarv  purposes  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  constituted 
a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Derby  is  the  centre  of  the  Midland  Railway  system,  and  by 
the  main  and  branch  lines  of  that  company  is  placed  in  ready 
communication  with  all  the  other  great  railways,  and  conse- 
auently  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  town  have  not  materially  altered,  though  some 
branches  have  been  more  developed  than  others.  The  great  mill:^ 
are  for  the  manufifictuie  of  silk,  cotton,  and  paper.  The  poit;e- 
lain,  like  the  silk,  lace,  and  hosiery  of  Deroy,  has  long  1>een 
celeorated,  but  the  manufacture  does  not  maintain  its  relative 
importance.  There  are  large  iron-foundries,  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  patent  shot  works,  colour  and 
varnish  works,  chemical  works,  inaltings,  and  tanneries.  Tlic 
cutting  and  polishing  of  Derbysliire  maroles  and  the  working  of 
fluor  spar  have  become  an  important  business,  and  much  skill 
and  taste  are  shown  in  the  selection  of  forms  and  the  execution  of 
the  better  class  of  ornamental  articles. 

The  improvement  of  the  town  spoken  of  in  the  original  article 
has  been  continued.  One  marked  feature  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  several  new  markets.  A  new  cattle  market  on  a  xery 
complete  scale  was  opened  in  1861  on  the  east  side  of  the  towii, 
on  the  island  kno^vn  as  the  Holmes.  The  market  is  very 
spacious,  and  carefully  arranged,  and  provides  ample  room  in 
covered  and  open  pens  for  al>out  1000  cattle,  and  proportionate 
numbers  of  sheep  and  pigs.  It  is  ai)proaclied  from  the  town  l>v 
a  new  iron  bridge,  42  feet  wide,  across  the  Derby  Canal.  In  tlie 
Derwent  Meadows,  close  to  the  market,  new  cattle  docks  were 
erected  about  the  same  time  for  the  Midland  Railway  Comjian y. 
A  large  and  handsome  new  Market  Hall  was  completed  in  1866, 
behind  the  Guildhall.  The  great  liall  is  220  feet  long,  and  lin 
feet  wide  intenmlly,  and  is  covered  by  a  semi-circular  centre  roof 
86  feet  wide,  and  two  side  spans  of  12  feet,  the  principal  iron 
ribs  Ijeing  carried  on  22  ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  22  feet 
liigh.  It  contains  40  shops,  with  stalls  and  galleries.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  red  brick  and  stone  ;  the  style,  a  modified  Italian. 
Both  markets  were  designed  bv  Mr.  T.  C.  Thorbum.  A  new 
Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  Albert-street  in  1861,  of  red  brick 
and  stone,  Italian  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 
The  great  hall,  110  feet  by  55  feet,  is  used  for  concerts  and  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  corn-market  There  are  also  news-rooms, 
offices,  and  a  large  circidar  vestibule.  Friday  is  the  market 
day ;  a  large  meat  and  general  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and 
cattle  markets,  very  full^  attended,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  A 
large  business  is  done  m  cheese,  Derby  being  the  great  mart 
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for  the  cheese  so  extensively  made  in  tliis  part  of  the  county. 
The  Arboretum,  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Strutt,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  E.  C.  A  so-called  Crystal  Palace  has  since  been 
added,  for  flower  shows  and  exhibitions  generally.  In  1867,  Mr. 
M.  T.  Bass,  for  20  years  one  of  the  members  for  Derby,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  a  Recreation  Ground,  of  about  6  acres. 
It  is  situated  by  the  Derwent,  on  the  Holmes,  not  far  from  the 
market  place,  and  the  greater  part  is  laid  out  for  cricket  and 
other  sports.     Six  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Derby  contains  in  all  13  churches,  6  Wesleyan,  and  5  other 
Methodist  chapels,  3  Congregational,  4  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  Unitarian,  Friends ,  Swedenboigian,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels.  The  old  church  of  St.  Micnael  has  been  pulled 
down  and  the  roadway  widened.  The  new  church,  erected  in 
1858,  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  old,  but  is  larger.  It  is 
of  stone.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel,  and  tower  60  feet  high.  The  architect  wai)  Mr.  H.  J. 
Stevens.  The  east  window,  of  nve  lights,  and  two  or  three  others, 
are  filled  with  painted  glass.  St.  Andrew's  Litchurch,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fabric,  erected  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  In  style  it  is  early  Second  Pointed,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  on  the 
N.W.  A  neat  school-house  adjoins  the  church.  Two  or  three 
of  the  newest  dissenting  chapels  have  some  architectural  cliarac- 
ter.  The  new  Conventional  chapel,  built  in  1861,  in  Victoria- 
street,  is  a  Second  Pointed  building,  and,  with  the  schools  and 
library,  has  a  frontage  of  140  feet ;  at  the  angle  is  a  Cower  and 
spire  130  feet  high.  A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in 
Oamaston-road  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hine  and 
Evans.  It  is  a  large  Second  Pointed  cruciform  building,  with  a 
baptistry  on  the  west,  and  a  tower  and  spire  100  feet  high  on  the 
north  side.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  built  a  laige  Lom- 
bardo-Gothic  structure  of  red  brick  and  stone,  which  has  towers 
and  short  spires ;  architect,  Mr.  Giles.  Another  large  Methodist 
chapel  has  oeen  built  in  the  Victoria-road.  The  Derby  Grammar- 
school  was  removed  in  1862  from  St.  Peter's  Churchyard  to  St. 
Helen's  House,  the  site  of  the  original  foundation.  The  house,  a 
very  fine  building,  which  stands  within  extensive  grounds  in  a 
hign  and  healthy  situation,  was  purchased  of  Lord  Belper  by  the 
coiporation,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  new  wing,  for  66 
adaitional  patients,  was  added  to  the  General  Infirmary  in  1867, 
and  the  whole  building  is  to  be  remodelled  in  accordance  with 
the  most  advanced  principles  of  hospital  arrangement  The 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  large  and  admirably  arranged  recent 
building. 

DE^YSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  7201.  The  area  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  658,803  acres,  or  1029*38  square  miles.  The  population  m 
1861  was  339,327,  of  whom  170,486  were  males  and  168,841 
females,  an  increase  of  43,243  since  1851.  The  population  of 
Derbyshire  has  rather  more  than  doubled  during  the  present 
century ;  in  1801  the  population  was  161,567 ;  the  increase  in 
60  years  was,  therefore,  177,760,  or  110  per  cent.  Between  1851 
and  1861  the  increase  was  15  per  cent  The  number  of  families 
in  1861  was  77,063.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
69,262  ;  uninhabited,  3436  ;  building,  621. 

For  pt&rliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North 
Derby^re  and  South  Derbyshire,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  parliament.    The  population  of  the  Northern  Dvvi- 
fsion  of  the  county,  in  which  there  is  no  represented  borough,  was 
159,044  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  31,437. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  6055,  of  whom 
1032  were  occupying  tenants  and  3523  freeholders.   The  number 
of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12^.  and  imder  50^.  was  3154.    The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1865  was  683,378/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  582,4522.    The  popu- 
lation of  the  SorUlteni  Division  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  borough  of  Derby,  was  137,192  in  1861  *;  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  was  28,844.    The  number  of  registered  electors  in 
1865  was  7976,  of  whom  1 453  were  occupying  tenants  and  6064  free- 
holders. The  number  of  nude  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses 
of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under  502.  was  2199.    The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was 782,2472.;  therateable  value,  674,1272. 
By  Uic  Reform  Act  of  1867  (clause  23  and  schedule  D)  it  is 
enacted  that  the  county  of  Derby  shall,  "  from  and  after  the  end 
of  the  present  parliament,  be  divided  into  the  divisions  named'' 
North  Derbyshire,  South  Derbyshire,  and  East  Derbyshire,  and 
that,  "  in  all  future  parliaments,  there  shall  be  two  members  to 
serve  for  each  of  these  divisions."    Derbyshire  will  thus  gain 
two  members  for  the  county.   Its  borough  representation  remains 
unaltered.  The  new  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  county  are  thus 


formed : — North  Derbyshire  consists  of  the  hundreds  of  Hich 
Peak  and  the  Wapentake  of  Worksworih,  with  Bakewell  as  the 

Elace  for  holding  elections.  These  contained  18,396  inhabited 
ouses  in  1861  and  a  population  of  90,298.  South  Derbyshire 
comprises  the  hundreds  of  Repton  and  Gresley,  Morleston  and 
Litcnurch,  and  Appletree,  with  Derby  as  the  place  of  elections, 
and,  exclusive  of^  the  borough  of  Derby,  contained  24,230  in- 
habited houses  and  116,124  inhabitants  in  1861.  East  Derby- 
shire  comprises  the  hundred  of  Scarsdale,  with  the  borough  of 
Chesterfield  as  the  place  of  elections.  In  1861  it  contoined 
17,655  inhabited  houses  and  80,814  inhabitants. 

Derby  being  the  original  centre  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby- 
shire had  been  provided  with  its  leading  lines  of  railway  com- 
munication when  the  original  article  was  written.  The  prmcipal 
addition  that  has  since  oeen  made  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
Darley  Dale  line  from  Rowsley  onwards  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  by  Bakewell,  Buxton,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith  to  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Ime,  at  Woodley  Junc- 
tion, about  30  miles.  On  the  north-western  side  of  the  county 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  have  a  line  from 
Stockport  which  unites  wiUi  the  Midland  at  Buxton,  but  very 
little  of  it  belongs  to  Derbysliire.  Other  short  connecting  lines 
have  been  constructed,  but  the  only  material  addition  to  the 
Derbyshire  railways  is  the  line  noted  above.  The  railway  con- 
nection with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is,  however,  very  complete. 
Besides  the  passenger  lines  there  are  several  tramways  or 
mineral  lines  U>  the  collieries,  and  great  iron  works. 

Derbyshire  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agri- 
cultural county,  and  agriculture  has  been  for  some  years  de- 
clining in  relative  importance.  The  physical  features,  geology, 
minezal<^,  soil,  ana  surface,  are  sufficiently  described  in  me 
E.  C.  More  than  five-sevenths  of  the  entire  area  are  now  under 
cultivation.  Generally  the  agriculture  of  the  county  is  in  a  good 
condition.  Much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairy 
farming.  Of  the  land  under  tillage  about  a  sixth  is  covered  by 
com  crops.  Of  these,  oats  take  the  largest  space,  about  two- 
fifths  bemg  under  oats,  and  one  third  under  wheat  Barley, 
though  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  breweries  of  the  county, 
on  the  average  only  occupies  about  half  the  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat.  Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  green  crops,  turnips  and 
swedes  take  much  above  half.  Potatoes  are  not  largely  grown. 
Vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  in  market-gardens  for  the 
manufacturing  towns.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  imder  culti- 
vation in  Derbyshire  was  477,063  acres,  of  which  79,827  acres 
were  under  com  crops ;  23,569  acres  under  green  crops ;  39,263 
acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  323,916  acres  under 
permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up,  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  unaer  com  crops,  28,166  acres  were  wheat ;  16,488  acres 
barley  or  here ;  31,290  acres  oats ;  83  acres  rye ;  2198  acres 
beans,  and  2602  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops, 
2709  acres  were  potatoes  ;  13,673  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  915 
acres  mangold  ;  23  acres  carrots  ;  1412  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ; 
4637  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Derby  has  a  good  home  demand  for  meat,  and  grazing  and 
dairy  fanning  are  extensively  pursued.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  quality  of  the  stock.  The  making  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
carried  on  largely  and  successfully.  Derbyshire  cheese  bears  a 
high  character,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  sold  for  distant  as 
well  as  the  home  markets.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there 
were  in  Derbyshire  120,983  cattle,  of  which  61,311  were  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  39,614  under  two  years  of  age ;  256,473 
sheep,  of  which  101,586  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  47,212 
pigs.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  each  class  of 
stock,  but  most  in  sheeu,  the  increase  over  1866  being  82,351,  or 
46*7  per  cent.  ;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
census  of  1865  was  taken  before,  and  that  of  1866  after,  the 
lambing  season. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  are  of  great  importance  ;  and  in  the 
quantity  of  lead  raised  Derbyshire  about  equals  Cornwall,  but 
unlike  Cornwall,  in  smelting  separates  but  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  silver  from  it.  Some  zinc  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  barytes  are  obtained.  At  the  end  of  1866  there  were  in 
all  150  collieries  at  work  in  the  county.  Of  these  77,  including 
the  Clay  Cross,  Staveley,  and  many  other  lar^  workings,  are  in 
Chestemeld  district;  31  in  the  Alireton  district,  and  among 
them  the  Butterley  Company's,  the  Pinxton,and  other  weU  known 
works ;  the  others  are  within  the  Ripley,  Ilkeston,  Burton, 
Buxton,  Glossop,  and  Stockport  districts.  The  entire  quantity 
of  coal  raised  in  1866  waa  4,750,520  tons.  The  iron  of  Derby- 
shire is  raised  from  the  coal  measures,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
argillaceous  carbonate.      The  quantity  obtained  in  1866  was 
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329,500  tons  of  the  returned  value  of  82,375/.  In  1866  there 
were  42  smelting  furnaces  in  the  county,  but  only  33  of  them  were 
in  blast  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  was 
199,867  tons.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  was  91,  of 
which  42  were  at  the  Butterley  works,  Alfreton,  33  at  the  Rail- 
way and  the  Victoria  works,  Derby,  and  10  at  the  Whittington 
works,  Chesterfield.  Of  the  20  rolling  mills  in  the  county  11 
were  in  the  Butterley  works.  The  quantity  of  lead  ore  obtained 
in  1866  was  6,431  tons ;  of  lead  4,921  tons,  silver  984  ounces. 
'Hie  quantity  of  zinc  ore  raised  was  about  500  tons,  of  the 
estimated  viuue  of  750^  Millstone-grit,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone are  extensively  quarried  ;  and  line  black  marble,  which  is 
in  great  re(|ue8t  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  beautiful 
fluor  spar  are  also  lai^ly  wrought  Clunch,  brick-earth,  and 
potter's  clay  of  various  qualities  are  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  manufactures  include  the  working  of  iron  in  most  of  its 
various  forms,  from  the  great  smelting  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills 
of  the  Butterley  and  Codnor  Park  works,  among  the  largest  in 
England,  and  the  making  of  steel  plates,  boilers,  and  heavy 
machinery,  to  the  lightest  kinds  of  cutlery.  The  cotton  and 
idlk  mills  are  on  a  large  scale  ;  a  good  deal  of  cotton  and  silk 
hosiery  is  made,  and  there  are  flax  and  net  factories.  Brown 
earthenware,  stone  jugs,  and  coarse  pottery  are  extensively 
made,  and  some  fine  porcelain  and  glass.  The  working  and 
of  the  native  marble  and  fluor  spar  are  consider- 


able and.  increasing  branches  of  indiistiy.  Paper  mills  are  on 
many  of  the  streams.  Ale  is  brewed  in  considerable  quantities 
for  exportation  as  well  as  home  consumption. 

From  the  simimary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  in- 
quiry into  the  position  of  Church  of  England  elementary 
education  in  England,  we  obtain  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  condition  of  elementary  education  in  Derbyshire 
in  1867 : — "  Only  five  parishes  in  the  whole  county  have  failed 
to  m^e  returns.  There  are  15  parishes  in  the  county  which 
have  not  national  or  jxarochial  schools,  strictly  so  termed,  but 
these  are  not  all  unprovided  with  the  means  of  week-day 
education,  inasmuch  as  three  of  them  have  Church,  cottage,  or 
dames'  scnools,  and  six  others  send  their  children  to  adjoining 
parishes  to  be  educated.  The  populations  of  the  three  which 
liave  only  dames'  schools  are  respectively  295,  204,  and  108; 
and  the  populations  of  the  6  just  refeired  to  are,  except  in  one 
case,  all  under  500.  There  remain  6  parishes  to  be  accoimted 
for.  These  are  not  reported  as  having  any  provision  whatever 
for  Church  week-day  education.  Arranging  them  accordinjg 
to  their  populations,  three  have  fewer  than  100  inhabi- 
tants ;  one  has  more  than  100,  and  fewer  than  200 ;  one  has 
more  than  200,  and  fewer  than  300,  the  remaining  one  (Bridge- 
liill  Belper)  having  a  population  of  2,839,  in  which  is  locally 
situated  large  British  schools  connected  with  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
Strutt.  Passing  from  the  distribution  and  absence  of  Church 
day  schools  to  the  numerical  position  of  Church  education  in 
Derbyshire,  the  following  figures  are  conclusive.  In  1856-7 
there  were  23,514  scholars  in  Church  week-day  schools,  or  1  in 
12*9  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  at  that  time ; 
in  1866-7  there  were  27,474  such  scholars,  or  1  in  13*3  of  the 
population  in  December,  1866,  tliis  population  having  been 
estimated  by  the  Registrar-General.  In  1856-7  there  were 
21,738  Sunday-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  22,027. 
In  1856-7  there  were  1028  evening-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7 
there  were  1,990.  There  are  in  this  county  some  lai^ 
'colliery'  schools,  but  these  are  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
Church-schools,  strictly  so  called,  and  they  are  not,  of  course, 
included  among  the  returns  to  which  this  summaiy  has  re- 
ference." 

Toions  and  Villages. — Derbvshire  contains  only  one  parlia- 
mentary borough,  Derby.  It  lias  one  town,  Glosso'p,  returned  as 
containing  19,000  inhabitants ;  but  several  townships  and  out- 
lying cotton-spinning  hamlets  are  included  within  the  boun- 
daries. There  are  22  other  towns,  but  none  which  has  a 
population  of  10,000.  Derby  has  a  separate  article;  of  the 
other  towns  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original  article,  we 
add  a  few  supplementary  particulars,  with  their  populations 
in  1861. 

AlfreUyii  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  198],  a  market-town  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county  and  a  station  on  the  Erewash  Valley  branch 
of  the  Midland  Railway.  Alfreton  contained  678  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  and  409()  inhabitants  within  the  limits  adopted 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  the  Superintendent  Registrar 
considers  that  the  to^Ti  proper  contained  480  inhabited  houses  and 
2867  inliabitants.  The  entire  i)aTish,  which  includes  t^e  populous 


villages  of  Riddings,  Ironville^  &c.,  contained  11,549  inhabitants 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  3223  smce  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes, 
Alfreton  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  memDers.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in,  or  dependent  on,  the 
extensive  ironworks  and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
hosiery  is  made.  The  church,  St.  Martin,  is  about  to  be  en- 
larged and  the  cliancel  rebuilt  (1868).  The  CongregationaUrits 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  There  are 
two  banks. 

Athbome  [£.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  553],  a  market-town  on  a  branch 
of  the  Dove,  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  and  a  station 
on  the  Ashbome  branch  of  the  North  Stafibrdshire  Railway, 
146|  miles  from  London.  In  1861  the  town  contained  760 
inhabited  houses  and  3501  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  83.  The 
town  has  considerable  business  as  an  agricultural  centre  and 
from  the  many  good  seats  which  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  market 
on  Saturday,  for  com  andprovisions,  is  well  attended,  and  there 
are  several  cheese  fairs.  Tlie  manufactures  are  imimportant.  A 
new  Market  Hall  was  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
B.  Wilson,  of  Derby.  The  market-hall  occupies  the  ground 
floor ;  over  it  is  a  handsome  assembly-room,  70  feet  bv  36  feet, 
with  a  gallery  at  the  end.  In  the  front  of  the  building  are 
the  library,  news-room,  &c,  of  the  literary  institute.  The 
building  is  of  Hollington  stone.  Ashbome  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  62  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,740  acres 
and  a  population  of  19,997  in  1861.  A  new  Union  Workhouse, 
of  rather  an  ornamental  character,  has  been  built  on  an  elevated 
site,  called  Church  Banks. 

Ashavef  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  556],  a  decayed  market-town,  three 
miles  W.N.  W.  from  the  Stretton  station  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  township  2351  in  1861,  of  the  entire 
parish  3286,  a  decrease  of  25  since  1851.  The  town  has  little 
trade,  and  remains  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 

Bakexcellj  a  market-town  on  the  Wye  and  a  station  on  the 
Bakewell  and  Buxton  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  485  inliabited  houses  and  2704  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  487  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Bakewell 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  The  town  is  a 
centre  for  touri.sts  visiting  C^iatswortli,  Haddon  Hall,  and  the 
fine  scenery  of  this  part  of  Derbysliire  ;  and  for  anglera  during 
the  season  for  fishing  in  the  Derwent  and  Wye;  a  fovourite 
summer  residence,  and  a  resort  of  persons  desiring  to  use  the 
warm  baths.  The  town  is  neat,  clean,  and  well  kept ;  has  an 
extensive  supply  of  water  from  large  reservoirs,  attractive  and 
well-stocked  shops,  Iwiths,  a  public  library,  and  an  admirable 
museum  of  local  antiquities.  Among  the  recent  buildings,  one 
of  the  best  is  the  office  of  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  BanJdng 
Company,  Bath-gardens.  The  grand  old  church,  the  schools, 
and  the  various  objects  of  interest,  are  described  in  the  E.  C. 
The  special  industry  of  Bakewell  now  is  the  turning,  polishing, 
and  inlaying  of  the  local  marble.  Bakewell  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  60  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  107,023 
acres  and  a  population  of  31,378  in  1861. 

Belper^  a  market  and  manufacturing  town  on  the  Derwent  and 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  7^  miles  N.  of  Derby.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  1976  inhabited  houses  and  95(X>  in- 
habitants, a  decrease  of  573  since  1851.  The  town  is  modem, 
r^ularly  laid  out,  and  contains  several  good  buildings.  It  owed 
its  rise  to  the  cotton-mills  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt,  which  still 
employ  above  1500  hands,  and  in  turn  gave  the  title  of  Lord 
Belper  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Strutt  family.  The  cotton-miU 
of  Messrs.  Brettle  is  also  on  a  large  scale.  Nail-making  employs 
many  hands,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
lead,  and  limestone.  There  are  two  churches,  both  modem,  and 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Unitarian  chapels.  A  new  Cemetery  was  opened  in  1860.  It 
has  an  area  of  aliout  15  acres  on  a  slope  above  the  Derwent,  is 
very  prettily  laid  out,  and  has  two  handsome  and  well-finished 
mortuary  cliapels,  united  by  a  tall  tower  and  spire,  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  Holmes.  Belper  Poor-Law  Union  contains  35  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,392  acres,  and  a  population  of 
51,711  in  1861. 

Buxtwi  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  205],  a  market-town  and  inland 
watering-mace  and  a  station  on  the  Bakewell  and  Buxton  branch 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  on  the  Buxton  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  chapehy  of 
Buxton  (in  Bakewell  parisli)  contained  343  inliabiteil  houses  and 
1877  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  642  since  1851.  The  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  The  modem  part 
of  Buxton  is  well-built,  and  its  sanitary  condition  closely  locked 
after.  The  town,  its  buildings,  springs,  and  the  objects  oi  interest 
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in  tlie  neighbourhood,  are  fully  described  in  the  original  article. 
It  has  since  much  increased  in  size,  but  no  alterations  have  been 
made  which  require  particular  notice.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town. 

CTtapelrm-le'Frith  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  417],  an  old  market-town 
and   a  station  on  the  Bakewell  and  Buxton  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land. Railway,  10  miles  N.  of  Buxton  bv  rail,  6  miles  by  road. 
In  1861  Hie  parish  contained  780  inhabited  houses  and  4264 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  106a     The  town  has  numerous  small 
factories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    The  chief  occupa- 
tions are  cotton-spinning,  calico  printing,  the  making  of  paper, 
wadding,  and  tarpaulin.    There  are  also  a  brewery,  limekilns, 
and  brick-fields.    The  market  is  on  Thursday.     In  the  Town 
Hall  is  a  Mechanics'  Institute.    Chapel-en-le-Frith  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,825 
acres,  and  a  population  of  14,020  in  1861. 

Chesterfield  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  4531,  a  municipal  borough 
and  market-town  and  a  station  on  the  Erewash  Vafley  Railway. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  1909  inhabited  houses  and  9836 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2735.  The  town  is  a  busy  and  pro- 
sperous place,  but  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  have  under- 
gone some  change.  The  principal  manufactures  now  are  of  lace 
and  broad  net  Silk  and  cotton-mills  employ  many  hands ; 
there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
collieries  and  iron-stone  c^uarries.  The  town  has  been  improved 
as  well  as  extended.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  drained,  the 
water  supply  has  been  aiigmented,  and  a  Cemetery,  8  acres  in 
area,  has  been  formed  at  Spital.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are 
two  Congregational  chapels,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Unitarian, 
Friends,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Among  the  recent 
buildings  are  a  new  Town  Hall,  erected  in  1867,  and  the 
ChesteiSeld  and  North  Derbyshire  Hospital,  Holywell-street,  a 
handsome  and  well-arranged  structure.  The  town  has  a  theatre, 
a  literary  institute,  many  good  shops  and  business  establish- 
ments, including  four  branch  banks.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  weekly.  The  market  on  Saturday,  for  com,  cattle, 
and  provisions,  is  well  attended.  Chesterfield  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,737  acres 
and  a  population  of  61,779  in  1861. 

Clay-dross,  noticed  as  Claylane  among  the  villages  in  the  E.  C, 
has  grown  to  the  size  of  a  town,  and  is  placed  among  the  towns 
in  the  census  returns.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
at  the  jimction  of  the  Erewash  Valley  branch,  4^  miles  S.  of 
Chesterfield.  In  1861  the  town  contained  591  inhabited  houses 
and  3501  inhabitants ;  the  population  of  the  township  of  Clay- 
lane,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  4096,  an  increase  of  1818  since 
1851.  Clay-Cross  is  a  result  of  the  great  extension  of  the 
collieries  and  iron  works.  Nearly  1000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  at  the  Clay-Cross  Company's  works,  and  there  are 
other  extensive  coUienes  and  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  North  Midland  Railway  passes  through  the  midst  of  the 
works.  Clay-Cross  has  been  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  district, 
and  has  a  neat  church,  St.  Bartholomew.  By  it  is  a  large  school- 
house,  erected  by  the  Clay-Cross  Company  at  a  cost  of  about 
4000/.,  and  supported  by  the  Company  and  the  workpeople. 
The  Wesleyan,  New  Connexion,  and  Pnmitive  Methodists  have 
chapels.  There  is  a  Workmen's  Institute,  \n\ii  a  lecture-hall, 
library,  and  news-rooms. 

Crich  [E.  C.  vol.  ii-  col.  629],  two  miles  from  the  Whatstand- 
well  station  of  the  Ambergate  Railway.  In  1861  the  population 
of  the  township  was  2829  ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  3970,  an  in- 
crease of  300  smce  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  employed 
in,  or  dependent  on,  the  extensive  quarries  and  lime  works  in 
the  neighbourhood.    The  market  has  long  been  discontinued. 

Crontford,  a  market-town  on  the  Derwent  and  a  station  on  the 
Bakewell  branch  railway.  In  1861  the  township  contained  249 
inhabited  houses  and  1140  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  50  since 
1851.  The  church,  built  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  was,  in  1858,  renovated  and  remodelled,  so  as  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  current  notions  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
by  P.  Arkwright,  Esq.  The  operations  of  the  great  cotton-mill 
have  been  somewhat  contracted  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of 
a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  water,  but  it  still  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands.  There  is  a  good  school,  attended  by  about  200 
children,  chiefly  of  the  factory  workpeople. 

IJroT^eldf  a  small  town  on  the  Sheffield-road,  6  miles  S.  of 
Sheffield,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  by  W.  from  the 
Chesterfield  Railway  station  ;  population  of  the  township  2998, 
an  increase  of  529  smce  1851.  Tne  manufactures  continue  to  be 
chiefly  of  iron  goods.  There  are  extensive  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron,  spindles,  machinery,  &c.    Agricultural 


implements  are  also  made  on  a  laxf^Q  scale ;  and  there  are  nail 
works.    The  market  has  been  long  discontinued. 

Glosso/p  [E.  C.  vol.  UL  col.  431,  a  market  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  county  and  a  station 
on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  Railway.  In  the 
census  report  of  1861  the  town  of  Glossop  is  returned  as  con- 
taining 3745  inhabited  houses  and  19,126  inhabitants,  but  the 
limits — which  are  those  taken  for  an  assessment  of  the  poor-rate 
— include  8  townships  and  a  large  rural  district  outside  the  town. 
Glossop  Dale  township  contained  1184  inhabited  houses  and 
6130  inhabitants,  an  mcrease  of  663.  The  entire  parish  con- 
tained 31,140  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2515  since  1851.  The 
town  is  of  modem  growth.  Its  staple  is  cotton.  There  are 
several  mills  within  the  town,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Calico  printing  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  paper- 
mills.  There  are  now  in  the  town  two  churches,  three  Metnodist 
chapels,  a  Congregational  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  All 
Saints'  Church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  a  new  tower  and 
spire,  with  a  peal  of  8  bells,  was  added  to  it  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  By  the  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  Grammar- 
school,  also  built  and  endowed  by  the  duke.  The  market  is 
held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  attended.  The  market-house  wa^ 
enlarged  a  few  years  back.  Glossop  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  rebuilt  anu  greatly  enluged  by  the  late 
duke  in  the  French  style ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  Lord  E.  G. 
Howard.  By  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Glossop  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
31,457  acres  and  a  population  of  21,200  in  1861. 

Heanor,  l^  miles  W.  from  the  Langley  Mill  station  of  the 
Erewash  Valley  line.  In  1861  the  township  contained  846 
inhabited  houses  and  4084  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  657  since 
1851.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
A  great  number  of  new  houses  have  been  built,  but  they  are 
mostly  for  the  diflerent  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  ex- 
tensive collieries  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  town  large  (quantities  of 
silk  lace  and  hosiery  are  made.  The  paving  and  dramage  of  the 
town  liave  been  improved ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  ceme- 
tery, of  four  acres,  has  been  formed,  with  chapels  for  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  dissenters,  imitea  by  a  central  tower 
and  spire.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Samuel  Watson,  the 
sculptor,  who  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  wood 
carvings  at  Cliatsworth.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  a 
cattle  fair  on  the  Thursday  before  Martinmas.  At  the  hiunlet  of 
Langley  Mills,  by  the  railway  station,  are  large  flour^mills  and  an 
iron  foundry. 

Ilkeston  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  254],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Erewasli  Valley  Railway.  The  town  contained  709  in- 
habited houses  in  1861,  and  3330  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of 
the  entire  parish  was  8374,  an  increase  of  2148  since  1851.  The 
town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  members.  The 
church  is  a  very  fine  building,  partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period ;  a 
new  chantry  chapel  has  been  added  on  the  north.  The  Congre- 
gationalists.  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Uni- 
tarians, and  Roman  Catholics  have  cliapels.  A  spring  of  mineral 
water,  somewhat  resembling  Seltzer  water,  was  discovered  here 
in  1830,  and  is  much  resorted  to.  A  good  hotel  has  been  erected 
for  visitors.  Hosiery  and  lace  are  made.  Along  the  canals  are 
manufactories  of  stone-bottles,  drain-pipes,  and  common  earthen- 
ware ;  brick-works  and  lime-kilns. 

Matlock  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  730],  an  inland  watering-place  on 
the  Derwent,  and  a  station  on  the  Matlock  and  Buxton  branch 
railway,  9  miles  S.E.  of  Bakewell.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 878  inhabited  houses  and  4252  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
242.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  It  has  been 
considerably  improved.  New  hotels  have  been  built,  and  the  old 
ones  enlarged,  many  good  shops  and  private  residences  have  been 
erected,  and  the  town  seems  more  than  ever  in  favour  with 
visitors.  The  church  has  been  partially  i-estored ;  and  a  new 
Congregational  chapel.  First  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  and  spire,  was  erected  in  1866  irom  tne  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Hull  of  Northampton.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  A  market  hall  and  hotel 
have  been  erected  near  the  railway  station. 

Melbourne^  a  market  town  on  the  Leicestershire  border  of  the 
county,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  528  inhabited  houses  and  2194  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  33  since  1851.  The  fine  old  chutch,  St.  Michael's, 
was  thorougldy  restored  and  enlarged  in  1860  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  Tlie  Congregational  chapel  was  enlarged  and 
renovated  in  1865  ;  a  small  Gothic  Swedenboigian  chapel  was 
built  in  1864,  and  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan 
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and  Primitive  MethodistB,  A  cemetery  waa  formed  beyond  the 
town  in  1859.  It  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  contains  two  Qothic 
chapels  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Wilson.  The  Athenaeum  is  a  neat 
mooem  building.  Silk-weaving  and  thread  making  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
market-gardens.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Saturday  evenings. 
Ripley f  a  market  town  on  the  road  between  Alfreton  and 
Derby,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Little  Eaton  and  Ripley  Railway, 
10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby.  In  1861  Riyley  chapeLry  con- 
tained 1050  inhabited  houses  and  5244  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  2173  since  1851.  Ripley  is  placed  among  the  villages  in  the 
origincd  article,  but  it  lias  grown  up  into  a  busy  and  thriving 
town,  the  population  having  continued  to  increase  since  the 
census  as  remarkably  as  it  had  increased  in  the  few  preceding 

C,rs.  The  town  is  well  built  and  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
many  good  shops.  A  market  has  been  established  and  is 
held  on  Saturday.  Ripley  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Butterley  Iron  Company's  collieries  and  extensive  works. 
Vast  quantities  of  coke  are  made.  There  are  also  large  silk  and 
cotton  mills,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Hartshay  are 
zinc  smelting  works.  Ripley  church,  AU  Saints',  was  enlarged 
and  remodelled  in  1861,  and  a  fine  organ  erected.  There  are 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  United,  Free,  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels  ;  schools,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Staveley,  on  the  Chesterfield  and  Worksop  road,  4  miles  N.E. 
from  Chesterfield,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  416  inhabited  houses  and  2400  inhabi- 
tants ;  Ihe  population  of  the  township  was  6831,  an  increase  of 
2832  since  1851.  The  town  owes  its  increase  and  prosperity  to 
the  immense  works  of  the  Staveley  Iron  and  Coal  Company  at 
Barrow  Hill,  which  einploy  3000  men,  and  are  among  the  largest 
in  England.  The  Midland  Railway  passes  through  the  works. 
Coal  and  ironstone  are  obtained  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  com,  linseed,  and  bone  mills,  and  a  brush 
manufactory.  A  new  aisle  was  added  to  Staveley  church  in  1864. 
There  are  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
with  a  good  library  and  reading-rooms.  At  Barrmo  Hillf  a  new 
village  of  300  stone  houses  has  been  erected  by  J.  Barrow,  Esq., 
with  a  neat  Gothic  chapel,  schools,  and  news  and  reading  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  miners. 

Tidenvellf  a  small  market  town  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  Buxton, 
and  2^  miles  E.  of  the  Miller's  Dale  station  of  the  Chapel-en-le 
Frith  and  Bakewell  Railway.  The  interior  of  the  fine 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  restored.  There 
are  Congreeational.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Roman  OEttnolic  chapels.  The  trade  is  chiefiy  agricultural ; 
but  some  weaving  is  done,  and  there  are  cotton  mills  in  the 
vicinity. 

Wimter.  2^  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Darley  Dale  station  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township,  971,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851.  X^o 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town. 

fVirksttJwth,  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1147]  a  market  town,  2  miles 
S.W.  of  Cromlord,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Wirks- 
worth  branch  railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  637  inha- 
bited houses  and  2,592  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  40  since  1851. 
The  chief  occupations  are  lead  mining  and  tape  making.  Silk, 
ginghams,  and  small  ware  are  made  ;  there  are  malt-houses,  and 
in  uie  neighbourhood  are  iron  smelting  works.  The  church  ha.s 
been  partially  restored  ;  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels ;  a  Free  Grammar 
School  for  100  boys  ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday  for  com  and  provisions. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : 

Ashftyrd,  a  village  and  chapelry  of  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  one 
mile  W.W.  of  that  town  :  population  of  the  township,  829,  an 
increase  of  52  since  1851.  The  huge  marble  works,  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  are  the  chief  source  of  employment.  There  are 
Unitarian  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  cnapels.  Bamford^  a 
villa«;e  on  one  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Derwent,  three  miles 
E.  of  Castleton  :  population  of  the  township,  377.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  millstones,  and 
needles.  A  new  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  erected  in 
1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  In  style  it  is  First 
Pointed,  cruciform,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  high,  and 
has  a  peal  of  6  bells.  By  it  new  National  Schools  have  been 
built  Bevghton^  a  village  and  station  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Eckington  railwa^r,  4  miles  N.  of  Eckington  :  popidation  of  the 
parish  1,284,  an  increase  of  161  since  1851.  The  making  of 
scythes  and  sickles  is  still  the  chief  employment.  BradxoeU,  2 
miles  S.E.  from  Castleton :  population  of  the  township,  1,304, 
-a  decrease  of  30  since  1851.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  em- 


ployed in  mining.    There  are  three  lead  smelting  works.      Felt 
hats  are  manufactured.    Besides  the  church  there  are  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  chapels.    Brailsforil, 
an  agricultural  village  about  midway  on  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Ashbome :   population  of  the  parish,  773,  an  increase  of  (k> 
since  1851.    The  farms  are  chiefly  grazing  and  daiiy.     There 
are  large  new  National  schools.    Brampton,  3  miles  W.  from  the 
Cliesterfield  station ;  population  of  the  parish  4927,  an  inerease 
of  518  since  1851.    The  village  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
its  manufactures.     They  include  iron  works ;  naiLs,  steel  wirf , 
needles,  brown  earthenware,  stone  bottles,  pot  moulds,  fire  bricks, 
tolMicco  pipes,  india-nibber  goods,  chip  boxes,  an  ale  brewery,  &c. 
Besides  the  church,  Uiere  are  Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  an  endowed  schooL     Brim- 
mingion,  a  >dllage  and  chapelry  in  Chesterfield  parish,  2  miles 
N.E.  from  that  town ;  population  of  the  chapelry  1808,  an  in- 
crease of  705  since  1851,  aue  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  coal  and 
iron  mining.    CasUeUmy  7  miles  E.N.E.  from  Chapel-en-le-Frith ; 
popidation  of  the  township  771,  a  decrease  of  96.    Lead  mining 
is  still  pursued  at  the  Blue  John  and  Speedwell  mines,  but  is  less 
productive  than  formerly.    A  leading  employment  now  is  the 
making  of  ornamental  articles  in  fluor  spar  and  alabaster,  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  which  there  are  three  ^^  museums  "  in  the 
village.    Twine  is  made  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  Peak  Cavern.     But 
the  inhabitants  ai^  greatly  dependent  on  the  Derbyshire  tourists^ 
with  whom  the  Peak  scenery  and  caverns  are  a  prindpal  attrac- 
tion.   There  are  two  or  tm-ee  good  tourists'  inns.     ChdlasUm,  4 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Derby,  nopulation  of  the  parish  484,  a  de- 
crease of  15  since  1851.    Gypsum  working  and  the  Tricking  of 
plaster  of  Paris  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.    Ghelmorton,  an 
agricultural  village,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Buxton  ;  population  of  the 
chapelry  229,  a  decrease  of  9  since  1851.    Coanor,  9  miles  N.R 
by  N .  from  Derby,  a  hamlet  in  Heanor  parish  ;  population  3308, 
an  increase  of  1869  since  1851.    Loscoe,  population  670,  an  in- 
crease of  219  since  1851.    Codnor  with  Loscoe  forms  a  chapelry, 
population  3829  in  1861.     Codnor  Park,  an  adjoining  hamlet, 
and  a  station  on  the  Erewash  Valley  Railway ;  population  795,  aii 
increase  of  60  since  1851.    At  Codnor  are  the  extensive  collieries 
of  the  Butterley  Ironwork  Company,  and  at  Codnor  Park  their 
vast  iron  works.    The  buildings  at  Codnor  Park  are  more  recent 
than  those  at  the  original  Butterley  works  elsewhere  noticed,  and 
here  the  pig-iron  is  converted  into  wrought-iron  in  hot  air  blast 
furnaces,  on  a  scale  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  lai^est  beams  used  in  shi])8  of  the  Warrior  class  are  hen* 
wrought  in  a  single  piece ;  the  machinery  employed  bemg  the 
most  powerful  and  elaborate  vet  produced,  and  Uie  processes  among 
the  most  striking  em])loyea  in  any  branch  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron.    The  collieries  and  works  are  comiected  by  tramways  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Midland  Railway  and  Erewadi  Canal.  In 
the  village  are  a  church  and  several  chapels,  schools,  and  a  me- 
chanic's mstitute.     Cuhley  or  Big  OubUy,  5*  nooles  S.  of  Ashbome, 
formerly  a  market  town,  now  a  small  agriciutural  village  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  383,  a  decrease  of  4  since  1 851.    The  fine  N  ormaii 
church  has  l>een  restored.  Darley,  a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Dar- 
ley Dale  Railway, 3  miles  N.W.  from  Matlock;  population  of  the 
toWnship  1574,  an  increa.<«  of  366  since  1851.     Extensive  flax- 
spinniuff  mills  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.    The 
church  has  been  partially  restored.    Darley  is  in  the  mitlst  of  the 
pictui'esque  scenery  of  Darley  Dale,  so  well-known  to  all  Derby- 
shire tourists.    Deuhy,  a  mining  village  and  a  station  on  the 
Little  Eaton  branch  railway,  two  miles  S.W.   fi-om  Ripley ; 

ridation  of  the  parish,  1338,  an  increase  of  130  smce  1851. 
the  parish  are  extensive  collieries;  ironstone  is  found, 
and  there  are  stone  bottle,  eaithenware,  and  cement  works. 
John  Flamsteed  was  bom  at  Denby  in  1646.  Dethick,  2^  miles 
S.E.  from  Matlock  railway  station;  pop.  of  the  chapelrv  of 
Dethick  with  Lea,  935,  an  increase  of  69  since  1851.  JDuffield, 
a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  at  the  jimctiou 
of  the  Ambergate  line,  4  miles  N.  from  Derby ;  population  of 
the  townsliip,  2639,  a  decrease  of  287  since  1861.  The  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  farms,  flour-mills  and  maltings,  stone 
quarries  and  limekilns.  Little  EcUmi;  a  xdllage  and  station  on 
the  Derby,  Little  Eaton,  and  Ripley  branch  railway,  3  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Derby;  iwpidation  of  the  chapeliy,  776,  an 
increase  of  83  since  1851.  Limg  Eaton;  arUlme  on  the  Ere- 
wash river  and  canal,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  county,  and 
a  station  on  the  Erewash  Railway,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Notting- 
ham; population  of  the  townsliip,  1551,  an  increase  of  618 
since  1851,  due  to  the  erection  of  extensive  factories  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  railway.  Extensive  railway  carriage 
and  wheel  works  and  fancy  net  making  employ  many  of  the 
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inhabitants,  and  there  are  gas  works.    Besides  the  church,  there 
are  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapels. 
lickinqtony  a  manufacturing  village  and  a  station  on  the  Sheffield 
and    Eckington  branch  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Sheffield;  population  of 
the  parish,  6064,  an  increase  of  1104  since  1651.     In  addition 
to  the  trades  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  pen-knives,  nails,  and  spade 
handles  are  made.  Sandstone  is  quarried,  and  there  are  gas  works. 
The    Friday  market  is  continued,  but  it  is  very  snaall.     The 
railway  station  is  near  the  entrance  to  Renishaw  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  G.  R.  Sitwell,  one  mile  S.  of  Eckin^n  church.    EdensoTy 
by  Chatsworth ;  population  of  the  township,  272 — of  the  parish, 
592.     Eyamj  a  village  in  Eyam  Dale,  4  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Tideswell ;  population  of  the  township,  1172,  an  increase  of  93 
Bince  1851.     No  change  calling  for  notice  has  occurred  in  either 
of  these  most  picturesque  viDages.     Church  Gresleif :  pop.  2108, 
an  increase  of  851  since  1851,  and  CcLstU  Oresley,  pop.  236,  an 
increase  of  46,  retain  the  character  given  in  the  E.  C,  but  the 
fire-brick  works  have  been  greatly  extended.    Hartington,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dove,  10  miles  S.E.  by  S.  firom  Buxton, 
and  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Bakewell,  the  nearest  railway  station  : 
population  of  the  town  quarter,  496  ;  of  the  entire  parish,  2410, 
an  increase  of  321  since  1851.     The  church,  a  very  fine  one,  has 
been  carefnlly  restored.     The  market  for  butter,  eggs,  and  vege- 
tables is  still  held  on  Wednesday,  but  is  very  smalL     Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment,  but  there  are  some  quarries, 
and  iron  ore  is  found.     In  the  outlying  hamlet  of  Burhage,  about 
a  mile  from  Buxton,  are  the  works  of  the  Buxton  Lime  Company, 
the  largest  in  the  kmgdom.    About  66,000  tons  of  lime  are  pro- 
duced annually.     It  is  said  that  there  are  12  miles  of  iron  tram- 
way in  the  works.    A  neat  church,  Norman  in  style,  was  built 
here  in  1861.    Haihersage,  a  manufacturing  village,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Derwent,  near  the  Yorkshire  border  ol  the 
county,  9^  miles  N.  of  Bakewell,  the  nearest  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  township  990,  an  increase  of  158  since  1851. 
Besides  the  trades  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  hackles  for 
wool-combing,  awl-blades,  steel-wire,  and  umbrella-frames  are 
extensively  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  paper-mill.    Heage,  2^ 
miles  N.W.  from  Belper ;  population  of  the  chapeby,  2286,  an 
increase  of  8  since  1851.     Besides  extensive  marble-works,  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  edge-tools,  and  iron- works  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Highamj  3  miles  N.W.  from  Alfreton  ;  population 
of  the  hamlet,  378,  a  decrease  of  39  since  1861.     Holhrook,  2J 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Belper ;  population  of  the  chapelry,  956,  a 
decrease  of  25  since  1851.    A  principal  occupation  is  the  pre- 
paration of  scythes  and  grind-stones.    Hofpe^  2  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  C&stleton ;  population  of  the  township,  398,  a  decrease  of 
31    since   1851.     The  occupations  are  chieflv  agricultural.    A 
market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the  last  Monaay  in  the  month. 
Horsleyy  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  Coxbench  station  of  the  Derby 
and  Ripley  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township,  467.    The 
church,  St.  Clement,  a  very  tine  building,  partly  of  First  Pointed 
date,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  clerestory,  chancel,  and 
lofty  spire,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1860.    There  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive   Methodist  ch(ipels.    The  occupations  are 
chiefly  agricultural,  but  some  hosierj'  is  made.    IronvilUy  half  a 
mile  N.  of  Codnor  Park  railway  station  ;  population  of  the  eccle- 
siastical district,  2293,  an  increase  of  17  since  1851.    As  its  name 
implies  it  is  a  modem  village  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  adjacent  iron- works.    Immense  quantities  of  iron 
are  sm«lted  here,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture.    The  church,  built  by  the  Butterley  Iron-works 
Company,  is  a  neat  cruciform  Third  Pointed  edifice.     The  com- 
pany have  also  erected  buildings  for  a  mechanics*  and  artisans' 
institute,  and  lar^e  schools,  and  ibnned  a  new  cemetery.  The  Ere- 
wash  canal  tenmnates  and  the  Pinxton  commences  at  Ironville. 
KillaTnarsh,  1^  miles  E.  of  the  Mosborough  station  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  1063,  a  decrease  of  17 
since  1861.  "  Collieries  and  steel-works  furnish  the  chief  employ- 
ment ;  there  are  also  chemical-works  and  brick-fields.    Meamam, 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  3  miles  S.W.  from 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ;  population  of  the  township,  1569,  a  decrease 
of  38  since  1851.    The  silk-mills  continue  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  employment.     Small  wares  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured ;   and  there  is  a  steam  boiler  and  chain  manufactory. 
MiddXeUm,  6  miles  S.  of  Bakewell ;  population  of  the  township, 
964,  a  decrease  of  48  since  1851.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  marble-quarries  and  lead-mines.    A  new  chapel 
of  ease  was  built  in  1865.    Htoriey  Middleton,  5  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Bakewell ;  population  of  the  chapelry,  608,  an  increase  of 
15  since  1851.    Lime-buming,  lead-smelting,  and  the  preparation 
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of  barytes,  are,  with  agriculture,  the  chief  occupations.  Milford, 
on  the  Derwent,  1  mile  S.  of  Belper ;  population  of  the  eccle- 
siastical district,  1770,  a  decrease  of  163  since  1851.  The  mills 
and  works  remain  nearlv  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  Messrs. 
Strutt's  mills  give  employment  to  1000  hands.  Monyashj  5 
miles  W.S.W.  nom  Bakewell  on  the  road  to  Longnor  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  township,  460,  a  decrease  of  13  since  1851.  The  only 
change  in  the  village  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  market  New 
MUU,  a  village  on  the  Cheshire  border,  and  a  station  on  the 
Buxton  brancn  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  2^ 
miles  W.  of  Whaley  Bridge ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  4822,  an  increase  of  466.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
bands,  and  extensive  calico  printing-works,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  employment.  Besides  the  district  church,  St.  George,  there 
are  Wesleyan  Primitive  and  Association  Methodist  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  Sovih  NormanUm,  3  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alfreton 
station  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1805,  an  increase  of  466  since 
1851.  In  1862  the  old  church,  which  had  become  dilapidated, 
was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
erected  on  the  site.  It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel, 
and  aisle,  and  tower  and  spire  80  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  liave  chapels.  OMrook,  1  mile  from  Bor- 
rowash  station  of  the  Derbv  and  Trent  Railway,  and  5  miles  E. 
from  Derby ;  population  of  the  parish,  1506,  a  decrease  of  257 
since  1851.  Ockbrook  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Moravian 
educational  establishment.  It  comprises  three  school-houses — 
one  for  50  boys,  one  for  30  girls,  and  another  for  20,  with  a  neat 
chapel  in  the  midst.  Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
many  good  residences.  At  Borrowash  is  a  large  cotton  factory. 
Pinxtm,  a  colliery  village  and  a  station  on  the  Erewash  Valley 
RaOwjy,  3  miles  N.  of  Codnor  Park  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1367.  Here  are  the  extensive  collieries  whence  the  coal  so  widely 
known  as  the  Pinxton  is  obtained.  Nail-making  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  good  deal  of 
pasture  land.  A  branch  of  the  Erewash  canal  runs  from  Pinxton 
to  Ironville.  The  church,  St.  Helen's,  is  small,  comprising  only 
a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  there  are  two  Methodist 
chapels.  PUasleTf,  on  the  Nottinghamshire  border,  3  miles  N.W. 
from  Mansfield  ;  population  of  the  parish,  613,  a  decrease  of  41 
since  1851.  Pleasley  was  formerly  a  market  town,  liftt  is  now  a 
small  village.  There  are  cotton-mills.  ReptoHj  on  the  feeder  of 
the  I'rcnt,  6^  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Derby,  and  1  mile  from  the 
Willington  station  of  the  Midland  Railway ;  population  of  the 
township,  1863,  a  decrease  of  10  since  1851.  Kepton  is  famous 
for  its  not)le  church  and  excellent  mrammar-school,  both  of  which 
are  described  in  the  E.C.  The  only  addition  to  be  noticed  is  a 
graceful  chapel,  erected  a  few  years  back  as  a  part  of  the  school 
buildings,  from  the  designs  ol  Mr.  H.  J.  Stevens  of  Derl)y.  It 
is  constructed  of  Little  Eaton  stone,  with  Imnds  and  dressings  of 
Ancaster  stone  ;  in  style  it  is  late  Third  Pointed  of  the  period 
of  the  foundation  of  the  schools  ;  cruciform,  with  an  oak  fleche 
rising  from  the  high-pitched  roof  to  a  height  of  80  feet.  Eid^ 
dingsy  a  mining  vifiage,  3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Alfreton  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  4145.  The  village  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  proximity  of  the  extensive  iron-works,  mines, 
and  collieries.  It  is  here  that  the  Butterley  Iron-works  Com- 
pany have  their  great  smelting  and  puddluig  furnaces  and  heavy 
iron  works,  and  mines  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal.  Several  other 
important  mines  are  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  village  is  a  large 
and  handsome  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  souare  tower 
and  lofty  spire.  The  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  large 
National  and  Infant  schools.  At  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Svxuv- 
wick,  besides  a  good  Second  Pointed  church,  erected  in  1860  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  there  are  Baptist  and  Methodist 
chapels  and  schools.  Here  also  are  extensive  coal  mines.  Sandi- 
acre,  a  lon^  straggling  village  by  the  Erewash  canal,  on  the  Not- 
tinghamshire border,  and  a  station  on  the  Erewash  Valley  Rail- 
way, 2|  miles  from  the  Ilkeston  Junction  station  ;  population  of 
the  pansh,  1012,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1861.  The  cliurch  was 
partially  and  the  chancel  thoroughly  restored  in  1864.  There 
are  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Free  Methodist  chapels.  In 
addition  to  the  occupations  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  there  are 
now  extensive  brick-fields.  Sawleij,  on  the  Trent,  and  a  station 
on  the  Trent  Branch  Railway,  7  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Derby ; 
population  of  the  township,  1082,  an  increase  of  81  since  1851. 
StapenhiU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Burton-upon-Trent ;  population  of  the  township,  1111  ; 
of  the  parish,  3077  ;  an  increase  of  473  since  1851,  attributable 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  proximity  to  Burton.     Tamley,  2  miles 
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E.  of  Matlock ;  populatioii  of  the  township  and  ecclesiastical 
district,  622,  an  increase  of  29  since  1851.  Cotton-spinning  and 
the  manufacture  of  small  wares  are  the  chief  occupations.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  lime-kilns.  Tickennall  or  TickiuUl^ 
4  miles  N.  &om  the  Church  Gresley  station  of  the  Ashby  and 
Burton  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1068,  a  decrease  of 
173  since  1851.  Besides  the  extensive  lime-buming  works  men- 
tioned in  the  E.  C,  there  are  breweries  and  maltings  and  larfi^e 
market  gardens.  IFhittington,  2^  miles  N.  from  the  Chesterfield 
station ;  population  of  the  parish,  2864,  an  increase  of  1990  since 
1851.  In  1863  a  handsome  new  church,  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
erected  near  the  old  church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Giles,  of 
Derby.  It  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  local  stone,  with  a 
tower  at  the  S.W.  angle,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  100 
feet  high.  There  are  besides.  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  chapels.  The  trade,  as  well  as  the  population,  of 
Whittington,  has  increased  very  largely.  Several  potteries  are 
now  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  bottles  and  brown 
earthenware.  There  are  also  extensive  brick  and  tile  works,  gas 
works,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  several  collieries.  A  new  and 
flourishing  village  called  New  TVhittingUm,  has  grown  up  a  mile 
E.  of  the  old  village.  In  it  are  extensive  iron  and  steel  works, 
two  large  brick  and  tile  works,  and  two  collieries.  New  Whit- 
tington has  Methodist  chapels.  JVkitwell,  an  agricultural  village 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  county,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Worksop  ; 
population  of  the  parish,  1487,  an  increase  of  132  since  1851. 
Smith  Wingfeld,  3  miles  W.  from  Alfreton,  and  a  station  on 
the  Midland  Railway  ;  pop.  1241,  an  increase  of  149  since 
1851.  The  interesting  remains  of  Wingfield  Manor  House  are 
described  in  the  E.  C.  In  addition  to  frame- work  knitting  there 
is  now, a  twist  manufactory.  Youlgreave^  4  miles  S.W.  from 
Bakewell,  on  the  Ashbome-road ;  population  of  the  township, 
1230 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  which  is  veiy  extensive,  3738,  a 
decrease  of  26  since  1851. 

DEVIZES,  Watshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  734],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
Wilts  and  Somerset  section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  111 
miles  from  London.  Hitherto  Devizes  has  returned  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  clause  17  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867,  it  will  send  only  one  member  to  all  future  Parliaments. 
The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough  are  coexten- 
sive. In  1861  it  contained  1336  inhabited  houses,  61  uninhabited 
and  2  building.  The  population  was  6638,  of  whom  3150  were 
males,  and  3&8  females,  an  increase  of  84  persons  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  359,  of  whom  only  26  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  At  the  last  general  election  190  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  916  ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  707,  of  whom  391  were  rated  under 
102.  The  gross  estimated  rent^  in  1866  was  23,4812. ;  the  rate- 
able value  was  19,7 16Z.  Devizes  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,491  acres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  21,680  in  1861. 

Devizes  has  received  considerable  sanitary  and  general  im- 
provements under  the  direction  of  Town  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, in  whose  hands  the  paving,  lighting,  and  draining  of  the 
town  are  placed.  Devizes  is  an  agricultural  town.  The  manu- 
factures continue  to  be  limited  to  silk-mills  and  snuff-mills  ;  but 
some  persons  are  employed  in  malting.  A  general  market  is  held 
every  Thursday,  ana  a  corn-market  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each 
month.  A  commodious  new  Com  Exchange  has  been  erected  in 
the  market-place  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Hill,  of  Leeds.  The 
facade  of  Bath  stone  has  four  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a 
cornice  and  balustrade,  crowned  with  a  figure  of  Ceres  in  Sie 
centre,  and  vases  at  the  angles.  The  Exchange  is  a  fine  room, 
136  feet  long  and  42  wide.  There  are  three  banks.  Three  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

St.  John  s  church  was  restored  in  1863,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  Slater.  It  was  at  the  same  time  extended  one  bay  westward, 
and  the  interior  refitted,  open  seats  being  substituted  for  the  old 
high  pews.  A  new  district  church,  St.  Peter,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  at  Cane  Hill  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter.  There  are  besidds  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  recent  erection  and  5  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  a  Proprietary  Grammar-school,  and  a  School  of  Art,  estab- 
lished in  1864.  Other  institutions  are  the  Wiltshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  which  has  a  valuable  museum;  a  literary 
institute ;  a  working  men's  club ;  a  dispensary ;  and  old  and 
new  almshouses. 

DEVONPORT,  Devonshire^  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  sea-port  and  market  town,  royal  dock-ys^  and  naval 


and  militarv  station.    fE.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  180].     Devonport  Teas 
incorporated  in  1837.    The  government  is  in  12  aldermen  and 
36  commissioners,  one  of  whom    is   mayor.     The  mimicijial 
borough,  comprising  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerel,  contained 
4189  inhabited  houses,  112  uninhabited,  and  64  building  in  1861, 
and  a  population  of  50,440,  an  increase  of  12,260  since  1851. 
Devonport  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  also  the  parish  of  Sastt 
Stonehouse,  contained  5434  inhabited  houses  in  1861.      The 
population  was  64,783,  of  whom  33,322  were  males,  and  31,461 
females,  an  increase  of  14,624  persons  since  1851.    The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2820,  of  whom 
1397  are  returned  as  belongmg  to  the  working  classes  ;  this  large 
proportion  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of 
artisans  being  emploved  in  the  Koyal  Dock  and  Keyham  yards. 
At  the  last  general  election  2582  electors  voted.    The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  4325  ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  4250,  of  whom  1024  were  rated  under  lol 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  132,597^. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  102,4842. 

The  town  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  some  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  its  sanitary  condition.    It  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  an  excellent  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Dart- 
moor.    An  extensive  extramural  cemetery  has  been  formed  for 
"  the  Three  Towns  "  (Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse.)    A 
pleasure  ground  of  35  acres  has  been  laid  out.    Devonport  con- 
tains   10  churches ;   3  Con^^gational,  3  Baptist,  3  Wesleyan, 
3  Calvinistic,  and  1  Primitive  Methodist,  and  several  other 
dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.    Among  the  newer  of 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  neat  First 
Pointed  church  of  St.  Stephen,  George  Street;    the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  First  Pointed  cruciform  building 
designed  by  Mr.  Hansom,  and  the  Unitarian  chapel  of  Christ 
Church,  an  early  Second  Pointed  building  with  a  tower  and  spire, 
erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman.      Besides 
National,  British,  and  denominational  schools,  there  are  Royal 
Naval  and  Military  Free  schools,  attended  by  above  600  children, 
female  orphan,  and  other  educational  institutions ;  a  sailor's  home, 
a  large  and  flourishing  Mechanic's  Institute,  and  a  public  library. 
The  Devonport,  Stonehouse  and  Cornwall  Hospital  is  a  spacious 
structure,  erected  in  1863  on  an  elevation  fsjcin%  the  sea,  firom  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  Norman.     It  is  constructed  of  limestone  and 
granite  ;  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  40  feet ;  con- 
sists of  a  centre  and  wings,  and  is  3  storeys  high.    The  building 
was  planned  with  especial  regard  to  hygienic  considerations,  and 
the  internal  arrangements  and  general  appliances  are  of  the  most 
approved  kind.    The  other  buildings,  several  of  them  veiy  fine 
ones,  are  described  in  the  £.  C. 

Devonport  is  the  seat  of  the  naval  command.  Admiralty 
House,  the  official  residence  of  the  port  admiral,  a  fine  building 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  connected  by  telegraph 
wires  with  the  Admiralty  Office,  London.  Covemment  House, 
the  official  residence  of  the  military  commander  of  Uie  Western 
District,  is  a  building  of  corresponding  character.  The  naval 
dockyaid,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  an  area  of  about 
72  acres,  and  a  wharfage  of  1160  yards  to  the  Hamoaze,  is 
described  in  the  £.  C.  Northward  of  it  is  the  Gun  Whaif ,  a 
very  extensive  and  important  branch  of  the  naval  establishment ; 
and  still  farther  north  is  the  new  Keyham  Steam-yard,  a  series  of 
docks  or  basins,  probably  the  finest  example  of  a  granite-built 
work  of  the  class.  The  works  occupy'an  area  of  over  100  acres, 
and  have  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  The  north  and  most 
recent  basin,  completed  in  1868,  is  900  feet  long,  400  feet  wide, 
and  36  feet  deep.  Within  the  Keyham  basins  can  be  docked  the 
largest  armour-plated  steam-8hix)s  in  the  navy ;  and  vast  machine 
works,  foundries,  dry  docks,  rope-yards,  and  everything  suitable 
for  their  outfit  or  repair  are  here  at  hand.  The  chief  station  of 
the  steam  reserve  is  at  Keyham,  and  here  the  commander  has 
his  head-quarters.  The  whole  of  the  establishment  at  Devonport 
is  under  the  Admiral  Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard.  The 
docks  communicate  with  the  other  establishments  by  a  tunnel 
carried  under  the  streets. 

Among  the  recent  works  at  Devonport  are  the  Raglan  Barracks, 
with  accommodation  for  2000  men,  besides  officers.  Mount  Wise^ 
the  slope  which  leads  to  Devonport,  is  strongly  fortified.  Two  new 
batteries  have  been  erected  here,  and  extensive  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour  and  yards  have  been  formed  at  the  cost  of 
millions,  and  yet  so  rapidly  do  the  means  of  attack  change,  and 
with  them  the  modes  of  defence,  that  much  of  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again,  or  abandoned  as  obsolete  before  it 
can  be  finished.    Besides  the  various  fortifications  and  lines  of 
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defence  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  remove  the  powder 
magazine  to  a  new  depdt  at  Bull's  Point,  4  miles  up  the  Tamer. 
Among;  the  ornamental  additions  to  Devonport  the  statue  of 
Field-Marshfd  Lord  Seaton,  erected  on  Mount  Wise,  facing  the 
Military  Parade  in  November,  1866,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Adams,  is  of  bronze,  8  feet  high,  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Cornish  granite. 

East  Stonehovsej  though  united  to  Devonport  for  parliamentarv 
purposes,  is  really  a  suburb  of  Plymouth.  On  the  other  hand, 
about  Keyham  Steam  Dockyards,  a  suburb  of  Devonport,  Morice 
Towiiy  has  grown  up  into  the  dimensions  of  an  independent  town. 
It  is  chieny  inhabited  by  persons  connected  with  the  Keyham 
yard  and  works  ;  and  has  a  very  large  brewery  and  other  exten- 
sive business  establishments,  a  churcn,  chapel,  and  schools. 

DEVONSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  7351  The  area  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  1,657,180  acres,  or  2589*3  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  584,373,  of  whom  279,411  were  males  ana  304,962  females, 
an  increase  of  17,275  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1801  was  340,308 ;  the  increase,  therefore,  in  60  years,  was 
244,065,  or  72  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  3  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  130,506. 
Tlie  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  101,253  ;  uninhabited, 
5560  ;  and  buildmg,  678. 

For  parliamentaiy  purposes  the  county  is  at  present  divided 
into  North  Devonshire  and  South  Devonshire,  each  division 
returning  two  members  to  parUament.  The  population  of  the 
Northern  Dwision  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented 
boroughs,  was  150,178  in  1861  ;  the  nuim)er  of  inhabited  houses 
was  31,173.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was 
8746,  of  whom  2870  were  occupying  tenants,  and  5049  freeholders. 


The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a 
rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  502.  was  2504.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was  897,971/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
776,54U.  The  population  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county, 
excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  was  220,209  in  1861  ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  43,275.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1865  was  9592,  of  whom  2812  were  occupy- 
ing tenants  and  5438  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers, but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and 
under  50/.  was  4171.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865  was 
1,291,958/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  1,079,005/. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  (clause  23  and  schedule  D)  it  is 
enacted  that  the  county  of  Devon  shall  ^^  from  and  after  the  end 
of  the  present  parliament,  be  divided  into  the  divisions  named," 
North  Devonshire,  East  Devonshire,  and  South  Devonshire,  and 
that ''  in  all  future  parliaments  there  shall  be  two  members  to 
serve  for  each  of  these  divisions."  Devonshire  will  thus  gain 
two  members  for  the  county.  It  will,  however,  lose  four  of  its 
borough  representatives,  wholly  in  the  present  Southern  Division. 
Totnes,  which  returned  two  members,  is  (by  clause  12)  disfran- 
chised for  bribery ;  and  Honiton  and  Tavistock,  having  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861,  will  (hy  clause  17) 
each  lose  one  member.  But  the  instruction  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  1868,  will,  if  it  becomes  law,  effect  a 
greater  reduction,  since  the  boroughs  of  Ashburton,  Dartmouth, 
and  Honiton  (all  in  the  present  Southern  Division  of  the  county) 
having  had  less  than  5000  inhabitants  in  1861,  will  be  entirely 
disfranchised.  The  effect  of  these  changes,  if  carried  out,  will  be 
that  Devonshire,  instead  of  having  4  county  and  14  borough 
members,  as  it  had  up  to  1868,  will  nave  6  county  and  7  borough 
members,  a  loss  in  all  of  5  members.  It  is  remarkable  how 
narrow  an  escape  the  Northern  Division  has  had.  Tiverton  and 
Barnstaple,  havinj^  lust  over  10,000  inhabitants  each  (10,447  and 
10,743),  though  witn  only  1180  electors  between  them,  wiU  con- 
tinue to  return  each  2  members  to  parliament. 

The  new  parliamentary  divisions  of  the  county  are  thus 
formed  : — Niyrth  Devonshire  consists  of  the  hundreds  of  Bamp- 
ton,  Braunton,  Crediton,  Fremington,  Halberton,  Hartland, 
Havridge,  Hemyock,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwill,  South 
Moiton,  Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Witheiidge,  and  West  Budleigh, 
with  South  Moiton  as  the  place  of  elections.  These  hundreds 
contained  24,745  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of 
119,013.  East  Devonshire  comprises  the  hundreds  of  Axminster, 
Cliston,  Colyton,  East  Budleigh,  Exminster,  Ottery  St  Maiy, 
Haytor,  Teignbridge,  and  Wonford,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Exeter,  with  the  Castle  of  Exeter  as  the  place  for  holding  elections. 
These  in  1861  contained  30,367  inhabited  houses  and  a  popula- 
tion of  155,206.  South  Devonshire  comprises  the  hundreos  of 
Black  Torrington,  Ermington,  Lifton,  Plympton,  Roborough, 
Stauborough,  and  Coleridge,  and  Tavistock,  with  Plymouth  as 


the  place  of  elections.  These  contained  20,993  inhabited  houses 
and  a  population  of  117,571  in  1861. 

When  the  original  article  was  published  the  only  main  line  of 
railway  in  the  county  was  that  by  which  the  Great  Western  was 
continued  from  Somersetshire  to  Cornwall ;  in  the  first  part  of 
its  course  from  near  Wellington  to  Exeter,  called  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway ;  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  called  the  South 
Devon.  Besides  this  main  trunk  line,  there  were  only  two  very 
short  branches — one  of  6  miles  to  Tiverton,  another  very  little 
longer  from  near  Exeter  to  Crediton.  Since  then,  the  Great 
Western  system  has  been  extended  in  the  county  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  last  named  branch,  now  styled  the  North  Devon 
Railway,  from  Crediton  north-westward  to  Barnstaple,  32|  miles, 
and  thence  south-westward  to  Bideford,  6  miles  ;  thus  uniting 
the  north  and  south  coasts  of  Devonshire  with  each  other  ana 
with  the  general  railway  system  of  the  country.  From  this  line 
a  short  branch  has  been  carried  out  westwards  from  Yeoford 
(north-west  of  Crediton)  to  North  Tawton,  whence  a  continua- 
tion is  in  course  of  construction  south-westward  by  Okehampton 
to  the  Plymouth  and  Tavistock  line  at  Lidford.  From  the 
Newton  Junction  station  of  the  South  Devon  line,  the  Torquay 
and  Dartmouth  branch  (14^  miles)  runs  first  south-east  to 
Torquay,  and  thence  rouna  Torbay  to  Kingsweir  opposite  Dart- 
mouth. In  the  opposite  direction  a  branch  runs  m)m  Newton 
Junction  north-west  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  12^  miles.  From  the 
western  terminus  of  the  South  Devon  line  at  Plymouth  a  line  is 
carried  northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Tavy  to  Tavistock  and 
Lidford,  and  thence  westward  to  Launceston.  The  union  of  the 
South  Devon  line  with  the  Cornwall  Railway  by  the  magnificent 
Albert  Bridge  and  viaduct  at  Saltash,  is  noticed  under  Cornwall. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county  a  rival  railway  system, 
the  London  and  South  Western,  has  been  introduced.  The  main 
line  enters  the  county  near  Axminster,  and  is  continued  in  a 
generally  westward  direction  by  Honiton  to  Exeter,  26^  miles. 
The  only  branches  on  this  line  are  a  very  short  slip,  from  Coly- 
ton Junction  southward  past  Colyton  to  Seaton  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Axe,  opposite  Axmmster;  and  a  somewhat  longer  branch 
from  Exeter  southward  to  Exmouth,  lOf  miles. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county.  But 
mining  and  fishing  are  important  sources  of  employment,  and 
there  are  some  manufactures,  though  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  appear  to  be  steadily  declining.  Farming 
is,  on  the  whole,  veiy  good,  marked  progress  having  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  soil  is  of  very  various  character,  but 
the  special  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  are  well  under^ 
stood,  and  suitable  methods  of  culture,  rotations  of  crops,  and 
kinds  of  natural  and  artificial  manures  are  now  pretty  generally 
applied.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  nearly  thr^-fifths  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  this  about  two-sevenths  (28*7  per  cent) 
are  under  com,  and  half  that  proportion  under  green  crops.  Of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  com,  wheat  occupies  the  largest  share ; 
oats  next,  then  barley.  Of  the  acreage  given  to  n«en  crops, 
turnips  and  swedes  take  more  than  hau ;  mangold  the  next 
largest  share,  and  then  potatoes.  The  relative  acreage  given  to 
potatoes  is,  however,  larger  than  in  any  other  county  except 
York,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  and  Chester — which  in  respect  of 
acreage  stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  The 
Devonshire  potatoes  hold  a  high  place  in  the  leading  markets, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  sent  to  London.  In  some  of  the 
warmer  localities  early  potatoes  are  extensively  grown  for  the 
London  market.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation 
in  Devonsliire  was  981,622  acres,  of  which  281,402  acres  were 
under  com  crops ;  141,222  acres  under  green  crops  ;  141,166 
acres  clover  and  grasses  imder  rotation ;  and  342,862  acres  under 
permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  113,317  acres  were  wheat ;  78,191 
acres  barley  or  here  ;  87,601  acres  oats  ;  195  acres  rye  ;  1056 
acres  beans  ;  and  1042  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  16,391  acres  were  potatoes ;  86,848  acres  turnips  and 
swedes ;  17,557  acres  mangold ;  544  acres  carrots  ;  10,745  acres 
cabbage  and  rape  ;  9137  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Vegetables 
are  largely  grown  in  Devonshire,  and  the  fruit  orchards  are  an 
important  source  of  income.  Apples  especially  are  grown  in 
immense  quantities  for  cider — ^tor  which  the  county  is  pre- 
eminent. 

Grazing  and  dairy  &rming  are  the  principal  pursuits  of  the 
agriculturists  of  Devonshire.  Very  neai-ly  half  the  land  under 
cultivation  is  in  grass,  either  as  permanent  pasture  or  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation.  Wherever  practicable  the  grass  is  laid 
out  as  catch  or  water  meadows.  Stock,  sheep,  and  dairy  produce 
are  the  chief  objects  of  regard.    The  number  of  cattle  kept  in 
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Devonshire  is  lai^r  than  in  any  other  county  except  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  though  others  exceed  it  in  the  proportion  kept 
relatively  to  the  acreage  under  cultivation.  Oxen  are  reared  in 
great  numbers  for  the  northern  markets.  The  native  breed  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  form,  big,  compact,  deep  frame,  useful 
qualities,  and  readiness  to  fatten.  It  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
ned  by  the  introduction  of  the  short  homs,  without  losing  its 
more  valuable  distinctive  qualities.  The  red  native  cow  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  for  dairy  purposes.  The  production  of 
butter  is  a  leading  object  with  the  Devonshire  fanner,  whose 
dairy  management  is  justly  celebrated.  Yeiy  little  cheese  is 
made.  The  clotted  or  clouted  cream  is  highly  prized  for  the 
breakfast  table,  but  is  chiefly  made  as  a  luxury ;  butter  made 
from  it  being  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  high  moorlands  the 
native  Exmoor  homed  sheep,  or  the  hornless  Dartmoors,  retain 
their  superiority.  A  less  hardy  animal  could  not  withstand  the 
bleak  and  variable  climate,  and  the  meat  is  in  ^eat  demand.  In 
the  richer  and  more  sheltered  villages  a  cross  with  the  Leicester  or 
even  the  pure  Leicester,  is  preferred.  As  a  sheep  farming  county, 
Devonshire  in  the  number  kept  comes  after  Yorkshire,  L^cashire, 
Kent,  and  Northumberland,  and  among  the  Scotch  coimties  it  is 
exceeded  only  by  Ar^le.  Devonshire  has  always  been  in  repute  for 
its  race  of  pigs,  and  it  still  retains  its  reputation.  They  are  kept 
on  every  farm,  and  are  generally  well  managed.  In  the  number  kept 
Devonshire  is  only  exceeded  in  England  by  York  and  the  Eastern 
counties,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  coimty  of  Cork.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  there  were  in  Devonshire  190,843  cattle,  of  which 
70,122  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  64,557  under  two  years 
of  age  ;  864,279  sheep,  of  which  312,609  were  imder  one  year 
old ;  and  102,995  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  each  class.  Many  good  horses  for  home  use,  as  hunters  and 
for  carriages,  with,  of  late,  some  excellent  racers,  are  bred.  The 
hardv  little  Exmoor  pony  is  in  general  request,  and  very  large 
numbers  are  bred  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  England. 

The  mines  of  Devonshire  are  chiefly  in  the  north,  but  iron  is 
obtained  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  ores  are 
copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  (brown  hsematite).  In  1866 
there  were  in  Devonshire  21  copper  mines  being  worked,  vamng, 
however,  in  their  scale  of  operations  from  the  Devon  Great 
Consols,  in  which  above  22,600  tons  were  raised  during  the  year, 
to  the  CoUacombe,  which  raised  9  tons.  The  total  quantity  of 
copper  ore  obtained  in  1866  was  34,471  tons;  of  copper,  2248 
tons,  of  the  value  of  151,181/.  The  quantity  of  copper  obtained 
and  the  value  have  been  alike  steadily  declining  since  1862. 
Tin  ore  was  raised  in  1866  from  6  mines ;  the  entire  quantity 
being  184J  tons,  of  the  value  of  9313/.  The  lead  obtained  in 
Devonshire  has  much  declined  in  quantity.  The  lead  mines  are 
9  in  number,  but  returns  were  only  obtained  from  6  in  1866, 
and  of  these  the  produce  of  one  was  insignificant.  The  entire 
quantity  obtained  in  1866  was  723^  tons  of  ore,  47 1^  tons  of  lead, 
and  13,017  ounces  of  silver  ;  the  returned  value  being  7233/. 
Iron  is  procured  in  the  form  of  mundic  (pyrites)  on  the  borders 
of  Cornwall,  and  as  brown  hsematite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brixham.  Of  the  mundic  915  tons  of  the  value  of  729/.  were 
obtained  in  1866 ;  of  the  brown  hsDmatite  40,671  tons  of  the 
value  of  12,504/.  The  iron  ore  is  all  sent  to  the  north  of 
England ;  1742  tons  of  it  being  shipped  in  1866  from  Teign- 
mouth,  1000  tons  from  Dartmouth,  and  18,867  tons  from  Brixham. 
During  1866  about  97  tons  of  ochre  were  obtained  and  nearly  all 
shipped  from  Dartmouth,  its  returned  value  being  10«.  a  ton. 
Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  is  now  raised  in  considerable  quantities  at 
Bovey  Tracey,  it  is  said  to  the  extent  of  10,000  or  11,000  tons 
yearly,  but  no  official  return  is  made.  Potter's  clay  and  pipe 
clay  are  raised  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Quarrying  has  greatly  extended  in  Devonshire.  Dartmoor 
granite  is  in  great  request  on  account  of  its  superior  durability, 
and  lai^e  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  London.  The  beautifolly 
veined  Devonshire  marbles  are  also  much  in  demand,  the  colours 
when  polished  rendering  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  shafts  and 
decorative  work  in  Gothic  interiors.  Limestone  is  largely 
quarried  for  building  and  burning.  Qood  sandstone  is  obtained 
for  building  purposes.  Slate  is  quarried  in  the  north-west  of  the 
countv,  ana  occurs  all  alon^  the  rugged  coast  from  Start  Point 
to  Bolt  Tail,  which  forms  tne  most  southern  part  of  Devonshire. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant.  What  is  called  Honiton 
lace  is  made  by  the  cottagers,  not  only  in  Honiton,  but  in  nearly 
all  the  villages  in  that  part  of  the  county.  It  is,  however,  an 
ill-paid  and  uncertain  occupation.  Gloves  and  some  serges  and 
woollen  cloths  are  made,  and  there  are  several  tanneries,  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories,  and  com  and  paper-mills.  With  so  con- 
'iderable  an  extent  of  coast  and  several  ports  and  fishing  villages. 


there  is  a  good  deal  of  ship  and  boat  building  besides  that  car- 
ried on  at  the  naval  dock-yards. 

From  the  abstract  pubHshed  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  into  the  state  of  Church  of  England  elementary 
education,  we  obtain  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
condition  of  elementary  education  in  Devonshire : — **  In  Devon- 
shire, Church  education  has  not  declined  during  the  last  ten 
years,  although  the  coimty  contains  a  large  number  of  parishes 
which,  while  having  this  ecclesiastical  dignity,  are,  nevertheless, 
mere  namlets  with  smaU  populations  in  a  few  cottages  clustering 
around  the  churches  or  mainly  composed  of  farms  far  apart,  with 
a  few  labourers'  small  dwellings  scattered  here  and  there.     But 
whether  we  glance  at  schools  in  the  warm  'combes'  of  this 
county,  or  at  those  on  the  higher  ranges  like  Dartmoor,  there  is 
actual  progress  so  far  as  the  numerical  attendance  at  Church 
schools  is  m  question ;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare 
the  attendance  at  church  schools  in  Devon  with  that  in  Com- 
walL    Devon  and  Cornwall  lie  side  by  side,  and  the  two  counties 
exactly  make  up  one  diocese — ^the  oiocese  of  Exeter.     But  in 
Cornwall  nonconformity  is  very  strong ;  and  this  shows  itself  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  population  of  the  county  take  advantage 
of  church  schools.     In  Cornwall  there  is  only  one  scholar  in 
church  week-day  schools  to  every  19*6  of  the  population ;  in 
Devonshire  there  is  one  to  every  13*9.    The  number  of  parishes, 
chapelries,  and  other  le^  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Devon  is  539, 
from  520  of  which  the  National  Society  has  obtained  returns  as 
to  education.    There  are  109  parishes  wnich  have  not  national  or 
parochial  schools  situated  witnin  their  respective  boundaries,  but 
m  only  33  of  these  it  is  not  reported  that  any  provision  for  church 
week-day  education  exists.     Classifying  these  33  places  with 
respect  to  their  several  populations,  it  is  found  that  seven  have 
fewer  than  100  inhabitants ;  13  have  more  than  100  and  fewer 
than  300  ;  seven  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500  ;  three 
have  more  than  500  and  less  than  800  ;  one  has  more  than  800 
and  fewer  than  1000  ;  and  two  have  more  than  1000  and  fewer 
than  2500.   There  are  40  parishes  which  are  provided  with  week- 
day education  by  church  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  these, 
when  arranged  with  reference  to  their  respective  populations, 
may  be  presented  in  this  manner : — Ten  have  fewer  than  100 
inhabitants  ;  18  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300 ;  five  more 
than  300  and  fewer  than  500  ;  four  more  than  500  and  fewer 
than  1000  ;  of  the  remaining  three  parishes  one  (Holy  Trinity, 
Exeter)  has  3841  inhabitants  ;  another  (St.  Paul's,  Exeter)  1308; 
and  another  (East  Teignmouth,  which  sends  its  scholars  to  West 
Teignmouth)  2059.     In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject it  should  be  noticed  that  in  Exeter  there  are  the  '  Central 
schools,'  which  amply  supply  several  parishes  with  education, 
according  to  the  onmnal  mtention  of  tneir  foundation.    There 
are  36  parishes  which  remain  to  complete  the  109  referred  to  at 
the  outset  of  this  statement.    These  have  onlv  dames'  schools, 
and,  arranging  them  according  to  their  populations,  it  is  seen 
that  two  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants ;  16  more  than  100  and 
fewer  than  300  ;  nine  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500  ;  five 
more  than  500  and  fewer  than  600  ;  two  more  than  600  and 
fewer  than  1000 ;  and  two  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than  1500. 
With  reference  to  the  progress  of  church  education  the  following 
figures  show  it  during  the  past  10  years  : — In  1856-7  the  number 
of  scholars  in  church  week-day  schools  in  Devonshire  was  37,324, 
or  1  in  15*8  of  the  population  of  the  county  at  that  time ;  in 
1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  42,553,  or  1  in 
13*9  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866,  this 
population  having  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General.     In 
1856-7  the  number  of  church  Sunday-school   scholars  in  the 
county  was  30,925  ;  in  1866-7  it  was  30,493.     In   1856-7   the 
number  of  church  evening-school  scholars  in  the  county  was 
1058  ;  in  1866-7  it  was  2270." 

Towns  and  Villages  : — Besides  the  county  town  Exeter,  which 
is  a  city  and  county  in  itself,  Devonshire  contains  nine  boroughs 
which  nave  hitherto  returned  members  to  parliament,  Ashburton, 
Barnstaple,  Dartmouth,  Devonport,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  Tavis- 
stock,  Tiverton,  and  Totnes,  and  30  other  market  towns.  Six  of  the 
towns  of  Devonshire  have  above  10,000  inhabitants.  The  altera- 
tions recently  made  in  the  representation  have  been  already 
noticed.  Exeter  and  the  other  parliamentary  boroughs  have 
separate  articles,  as  have  also  Biaeford  and  Torquay.  Of  the 
otner  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  add  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  par> 
ticulars. 

Aocminster  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  759],  a  decayed  market  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Axe,  near  the  Dorsetshire  border,  and 
a  station  on  the  Exeter  extension  of  the  London  and  South 
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Western  Railway,  144|  milea  from  London.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  railway  Axminster  had  much  declined  in  trade  and  popu- 
lation. It  is  no  longer  returned  separately  as  a  town  in  the 
census.  In  1861  as  much  of  the  parish  as  belonged  to  Devon- 
shire contained  2896  inhabitants  ;  the  entire  parish  (including 
also  the  township  of  Beerhall  in  Dorsetshire)  contained  2918 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  149  since  1851.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  Axminster  has  shoAvn  some  indications  ot  revival. 
The  town  is  agricultural.  There  are  3  flour-mills  and  a  malt 
house.  A  market  is  held  for  com  on  Friday,  but  the  attendance 
is  small ;  another  for  meat  is  held  on  Tuesday.  Axminster  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
61,738  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,758  in  1861. 

Bampton  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  858],  a  small  town  8  miles  N.  of  the 
Tivei-ton  branch  railway  station.  In  1861  the  parish  (the  town 
is  not  returned  sejmrately)  contained  397  inhabited  houses  and 
1971  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  131  since  1851.  The  town  has 
improved  of  late.  There  are  several  new  houses  and  it  is  better 
paved.  In  1861  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  erected.  Small 
markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  A  fail*,  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  October,  is  the  largest  in  the  West  of  England 
for  cattle  and  sheep.    Stone  quaiTies  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beer  Alston  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  967],  a  market  town,  2  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tamer  and  Tavy,  3  miles 
N.W.  from  the  Bickleigh  station  of  the  Plymouth  and  Tavistock 
branch  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferris,  in 
which  Beer  Alston  is  situated,  was  2847  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
504  since  1851.  Beer  Alston  has  suffered  from  the  working  of  the 
lead  mines  having  been  discontinued.  Great  quantities  of  fruit 
are  grown,  especially  the  black  cherries  known  as  mazards,  for 
which  the  Beer  Alston  orchards  have  long  been  famous.  In  the 
town  are  2  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  one  each  belonging 
to  Wesleyan  Reformers,  Congregationalists,  and  Bible  Christians. 

Brixham  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  160],  a  sea-port  and  market  town, 
on  the  south  side  of  Torbay,  2  miles  from  the  Brixham-road 
station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  (Dartmouth  branch).  In 
1861  the  town  contained  928  inhabited  houses,  88  uninhabited, 
and  7  building,  and  a  population  of  4390,  a  decrease  of  1237  since 
1851,  but  about  8(K)  men  and  boys  were  absent  at  sea  when  the 
census  was  taken.  The  town  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  fishery, 
which  continues  pretty  much  in  character  as  described  in  the  E.  C, 
but  has  diminished  somewhat  in  extent.  Brixham  has  now  about 
130  fishing  smacks,  and  80  open  boats  with  2  men  to  each. 
During  the  season  vast  quantities  of  mackerel,  herrings,  soles, 
turbot,  and  whiting  are  landed  on  the  beach  and  sold  by  Dutch 
auction,  the  choicer  lots  being  then  forwarded  to  London,  Bristol^ 
Exeter,  and  other  large  markets.  As  a  port,  Brixham  is  subor- 
dinate to  Dartmouth.  Including  the  fishmg  boats,  Brixham  owns 
about  4(X)  vessels.  The  exports  are  chiefly  iron  ore — the  brown 
haematite  which,  as  mentioned  above,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  near  Brixham — ^malt,  and  sheep  ;  the  imports  are  coal 
and  general  merchandise.  The  harbour  has  been  somewhat 
improved  by  a  breakwater.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  ship  build- 
ing and  repairing,  and  rope-making.  The  only  new  building  of 
mark  is  tne  Orphan's  Home,  founded  and  maintained  by  W. 
Gibbs,  Esq.  In  the  neighbourhood  several  good  residences  have 
been  erected.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The 
town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  In  1858 
a  'bone-cave'  was  discovered  at  Brixham,  in  which  many  flint 
knives  and  other  implements  have  since  been  found  associated 
with  the  bones  of  mammalia. 

Buckfastleigh,  a  small  manufacturing  town  on  the  Dart,  6  miles 
N.W.  from.  Totnes.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  522  inhabited 
houses  and  2544  inhabitants.  The  woollen  manufacture,  for 
which  Buckfastleigh  was  long  celebrated,  has  nearly  passed  away, 
but  serges  and  blankets  are  made,  and  wool-combing  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  There  are  tanneries  and  a  large  paper-mill, 
and  black  marble  is  extensively  quarried  and  burnt  lor  lime. 
The  land  is  chiefly  pasture.  Apples  are  grown  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  cider.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  fine  cruci- 
form building  with  a  tower  and  lofty  spire,  and  a  peal  of  8  bells. 
There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and 
National  and  British  schools.  About  a  mile  N.  of  the  vulage  are 
the  remains,  little  more  than  an  ivy  covered  tower,  of  the  Cister- 
cian Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh.  They  adjoin  the  modem  mansion 
of  Bnckfast  Abbey. 

Chagford,  4  miles  N.W.  from  the  Moreton  Hampstead  station 
of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  283 
inhabited  houses  and  1379  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  178  since 
1851.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  little  town  has 
been  a  good  deal  improved.    The  opening  of  the  branch  line 


rendered  it  more  accessible,  and  its  picturesque  situation,  salu- 
brity, and  the  trout-fishing  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Teign, 
make  it  a  pleasant  occasional  resort.  With  the  increase  of 
visitors  new  and  better  houses  have  been  built,  and  the  town  has 
been  well  drained.  The  chief  occupations  are  agricultural,  and 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  The  woollen 
manufacture  has  entirely  passed  away.  There  is  a  tolerable 
market  on  Saturday,  and  large  fairs  are  held  for  cattle  and  sheep 
in  March,  May,  September,  and  October.  About  this  part  of 
Dartmoor  are  many  pre-historic  remains. 

ChvdUigh  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  492],  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teign,  about  4  miles  E.  from  tlie  Bovey  Tracey  station  of  the 
Moreton  Hampstead  line.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  455 
inhabited  houses  and  2108  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  293 
since  1851.  A  small  market  and  vestry  hall  waa  erected  in  1865. 
There  are  flour-mills  and  maltings.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  ;  a 
Grammar-school  (Pynsent's)  and  National  and  British  schools. 

ChulmUigh,  a  decayed  market  town  on  the  Little  Dart,  2^  miles 
N.E.  from  the  Eggesford  station  of  the  Exeter  and  Barnstaple 
Railway ;  popidation  of  the  parish  1705  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  6 
since  1851.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Friday  for  provisions. 
The  church,  St.  Mary,  a  fine  Third  Pointed  structure,  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1860,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gould, 
and  several  good  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  Besides  the 
church  there  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Bible 
Christian  chapels. 

Collumptony  or  Cullompton  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  532],  a  small 
market  and  manufacturing  town,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Culm, 
and  a  station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  12^  miles  N.E. 
by  N.  from  Exeter.  In  1861  the  town  contained  520  inhabited 
houses,  77  iminhabited,  and  none  building,  and  2205  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  560  since  1851.  The  woollen  manufacture  has 
considerably  increased.  The  mill  now  employs  several  hundred 
hands.  The  chief  material  made  is  sa^e,  a  finer  kind  of  aei^ 
There  are,  besides,  paper-mills,  flour-mills,  several  maltings,  two 
tanneries,  and  gas  works.  A  sreat  market  for  cattle  ib  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  the  montn.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Unitarian 
chapels,  and  several  schools. 

Oolyton  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  557],  a  small  market  town  on  the 
Coly,  and  a  station  on  the  Seaton  branch  of  the  Exeter  line  of 
the  London  and  South- Western  Railway.  The  x>opulation  of 
the  parish  was  2446  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  trade  of  the  little  town  has 
revived  considerably;  the  town  itself  has  been  improved,  and 
several  good  houses  have  been  built.  There  are  mrge  paper- 
mills  and  3  corn-mills  on  the  Coly  and  the  Umbome,  the  other 
head  stream  of  the  Axe ;  there  are  also  iron  foundries  and  3 
tanneries.  A  good  deal  of  Honiton  lace  is  made  by  the  cottageis' 
wives  and  daughters.    The  market  is  small. 

Crediton  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  623],  a  market  town  on  the  North 
Devon  Railway,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter.  In  1661  the  town 
contained  923  inhabited  houses,  52  uninhabited,  and  8  building. 
The  population  was  4048,  an  increase  of  114  since  1851.  Cre- 
diton is  locally  divided  into  the  East  and  the  West  Town.  The 
church  and  railway  station  are  in  the  East  Town ;  the  Public 
Rooms,  the  principal  shops  and  inns,  are  in  the  West  Town. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  been  restored.  A  new  and 
commodious  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1865 ;  and 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Christian 
Brethren,  and  Bible  Christians.  The  Grammar-school  has  about 
40  town  boys  and  45  boarders.  Havward's  Charity  has  been 
lately  made  applicable  to  clothing,  educating,  and  apprenticing 
poor  children  and  maintaining  8  aged  persons.  Tne  Public 
Rooms  form  a  large  and  handsome  building,  containing  a  (<reat 
room  for  assemblies  and  public  meetings,  club  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  the  Literary  Society.  Large  quantities  of  cider  are  made 
here  for  the  London  market.  A  lozenge  manufoctory  employs 
many  hands.  There  are  flour-mills  and  a  tannery.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.  Monthly  markets  are  held  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  annual  fair,  or  great  market;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
April,  is  the  largest  cattle  fair  in  the  West  of  England.  Crediton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  towioships,  with  an 
area  of  91,866  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,274  in  1861. 

Dawlish  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  690],  a  small  town  and  watering- 
place  on  the  south  coast,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  12  miles  from  Exeter.  In  1861  the  town,  within  the 
limits  adopted  for  the  Public  Health  Act,  contained  680  inha- 
bited houses,  15  uninhabited,  and  17  buildmg,  with  a  population 
of  3505.     For  sanitary  pui^oses  the  town  is  under  a  Local 
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Board  of  Health  of  12  membeiSy  who  have  effected  some  im- 
provements. The  town  retains  its  popularity  with  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  West  of  England  as  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing; and  excellent  hotels,  lodging-houses  and  baths,  a  pier, 
machines,  libraries,  reading  and  assembly  rooms,  are  furnished 
to  meet  the  various  tastes  of  the  visitors. 

Hatherleighj  on  a  feeder  of  the  Torridge,  3  miles  N.W,  of  the 
Okehampton-road  station  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Railway. 
In  1861  the  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  7048  acres,  contained 
1645  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  65  since  1851.  The  occupations 
are  almost  entisely  agricultural.  The  woollen  manufactui'e  is 
lost.  A  market  is  held,  on  Tuesday.  In  1860  a  monument  was 
erected  on  the  highest  point  of  Hatherleigh  Moor  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Morris  (late  of  Fishley,  in  Hatherleigh  parish),  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Balaclava. 

Hohworthy  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  221],  a  small  market  town  near 
the  border  of  Cornwall,  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  Launceston 
station  of  the  West  ComwaU  Railway.  The  parish,  which  has 
an  area  of  8836  acres,  contained  1724  inhabitants  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  109  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially 
restored,  and  an  organ,  of  great  sweetness  of  tone,  removed  from 
Chelsea  church  nearly  a  century  ago,  has  been  placed  in  the 
west  gallery.  There  are  3  dissenting  chapels.  A  neat  market- 
house  was  erected  in  1858.  Hokworthy  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 20  parishes  and  to>vnships,  with  an  area  of  82,519  acres, 
and  a  population  of  9876  in  1861. 

Ilfracmnhe  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  253],  a  market  town,  sea-port, 
and  watering-place,  on  the  north  coast,  10  miles  from  the 
Barnstaple  station  of  the  North  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  652  inhabited  houses,  54  uninhabited,  and  6 
building.  The  population  was  3034,  an  increase  of  115  since 
1851.  Within  the  last  few  years,  Ilfracombe  has  made  a  great 
advance  in  favour  as  a  summer  resort  for  sea-bathing ;  its 
warmth,  salubrity,  and  the  bright  picturesque  character  of  the 
scenery,  rendering  it  particularly  suitable  lor  invalids.  Many 
new  villas,  terraces,  and  lodging-houses,  generally  commanding 
sea  views,  have  been  built  for  visitors.  In  1867  an  hotel  of 
unusual  size  and  pretension  was  built  by  the  Capstone  Parade. 
It  is  of  the  French  chateau  class,  of  late  Gothic ;  contains  200 
rooms,  besides  large  public  rooms,  baths,  and  all  the  appliances 
suitable  to  a  first-class  hotel,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Home.  The  Town  Hall,  of  recent  erection,  supplies  a  large 
room  for  meetings  and  assemblies.  There  are  also  public  rooms, 
baths,  and  a  pier.  The  church.  Holy  Trinity,  has  oeen  restored 
throughout,  and  several  painted  windows  inserted.  A  district 
church,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  was  erected  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  in  1857.  The  district  church  of  St.  Matthew  was 
remodelled  in  1860.  A  handsome  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel. 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  was  erected 
in  1864.  There  are,  besides,  chapels  for  Congregationabsts, 
Baptists,  and  Plymouth  Brethren.  A  Cottage  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1864.    A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Kingsbridge  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  413],  a  small  market  and  port 
town  at  the  head  of  Salcombe  Haven  in  the  English  Channel,  9 
miles  S.  of  the  Kingsbridge-road  station  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway.  Several  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  carmng  fruit  and  vegetables  coast^vise.  Kingsbridge 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  cider,  grain,  flour,  malt, 
and  other  produce,  and  the  import  of  coal  and  timber.  There 
are  several  corn-mills  and  tanneries,  and  a  manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  well  paved,  and 
clean*  East  of  Kingsbridge  is  Dodbrook;  but  though  bearing 
different  names  and  in  distmct  parishes,  the  two  streets  form  in 
effect  one  town,  Kingsbridge  having  the  chief  buildings  and 
shops,  Dodbrook  the  labourers'  and  artisans'  dwellings.  In  1861 
Kingsbridge  contained  311  inhabited  houses  and  1585  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  94  since  1851  ;  Dodbrook  parish  contained 
238  inhabited  houses  and  1183  inhabitants.  Kingsbridge  church, 
St.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  has  l)een  restored.  There  are  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Friends',  and  Plymouth 
Brethren's  chapels.  A  cemetery  has  been  formed  away  from  the 
town.  The  Town  Hall,  a  neat,  recent  building,  contains  a  literary 
institute,  with  museum.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  A  large 
market  for  cattle  is  held  at  Dodbrook  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  each  month.  Dodbrook  used  to  be  noted  for  white  ale,  a 
beverage  made  of  malt,  hops,  and  flour,  fermented  by  an  ingre- 
dient caUed  grout,  only  prepared  here  ;  but  the  taste  for  it  nas 
declined,  and  the  making  of  white  ale  will  probably  soon  be 
among  the  lost  'arts.  John  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar)  was  a  native 
of  Dodbrook.  A  house  on  the  quay,  now  called  Pindar  Lodge, 
is  shown  as  his  birth-place.    Kingsbridge  Poor-Law  Union  con- 


tains 26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  72,918  acres, 
and  a  population  of  19,394  in  1861. 

Modfmri/y  a  small  agricultural  town,  5  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the 
Ivy  bridge  station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the 
palish  contained  338  inliabited  houses  and  1621  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  237  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially 
restored.  A  new  post-ofhce  has  been  erected  in  the  Hi^-street. 
Gas  works  were  opened  in  1864.  A  general  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Thursday ;  a  cattle  market  on  the  second  Monday  in 
each  month. 

South  MoltoUy  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mole,  and  8  miles  N.E.  from  the  Soum  Molton- 
road  station  of  the  North  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  867  inliabited  houses,  73  uninhabited,  and  one  build- 
ing. The  population  was  3830,  a  decrease  of  652  since  1851. 
The  trade  nas  much  declined.  The  woollen  manufacture  has 
been  lost.  Markets  for  meat  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days ;  a  general  market  on  Saturdays.  A  handsome  and  com- 
modious Market-house  was  erected  in  1864,  adjoining  the  Town 
Hall.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone,  Italian  in  style,  and  was  deaigncKl 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Cross.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  320  feet.  The  Assembly-room  is  63  feet  by  33 
feet.  The  old  Market-house  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
literary  institute,  the  great  hall  servmg  for  a  lecture  and  concert 
room.  The  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1865.  There  are 
chapels  for  Congregationalists,  .Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Plymouth  Brethren,  and  Bible  Clinstians.  South  Molton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
142,503  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,532  in  1861. 

MoreUm  Hampsieaa,  a  small  mai'ket  town  on  the  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  road,  at  the  eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  and 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Moreton  Hampstead  branch  of  the 
South  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  330  inha- 
bited houses  and  1468  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  390  since  1851, 
attributed  to  the  removal  of  labourers  occasioned  by  the  imion 
of  small  farms  and  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural 
implements.  The  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  agricultuiuL 
There  are  some  maltings. 

Newton  Abbot  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  974],  a  market  town  at  the 
head  of  the  SBstuary  of  the  Teign,  ana  a  station  on  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Teignmouth.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  ]  083  inhabited  houses,  26  iminhabited,  and  38 
building.  The  population  was  5221,  an  increase  of  2074  since 
1851.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  railway,  Newton  Abbot 
has  greatly  increased  in  trade  and  population.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  very  beautiful,  and  Newton  has  become  a  favourite 
residence,  the  Earl  of  Devon  having  laid  out  a  large  estate  for 
building  near  the  railway.  There  are  good  wharves,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  in  coal,  culm,  slate,  and  timber.  A  large 
tannery,  brewery,  maltings,  mills,  and  iron  foundries,  employ 
many  hands,  and  clay  works  have  been  opened  at  Wolborough, 
from  which  several  thousand  tons  of  fine  pottery  clay  are  sent 
yearly  to  Staffordshire.  A  well  supplied  market  for  cattle,  com, 
and  agricultural  produce,  is  held  on  Wednesday ;  a  large  cattle 
market  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February,  and  there  are  three 
annual  fairs.  A  new  church,  St  Paul's,  cruciform,  with  tower 
and  spire,  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr,  J,  W.  Rowell, 
was  erected  near  the  railway  station  in  1861,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Eiirl  of  Devon.  There  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  Free  Church,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels ;  schools,  a  dispensary,  tliree  banks,  assembly 
rooms,  and  good  hotels.  Newton  Abbot  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  117,396  acres, 
and  a  population  of  59,063  in  1 861. 

Okehampton  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1081],  a  market  town  and 
municipal  borough  at  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  West  Oke- 
ment  rivers,  and  3  miles  from  the  Okehampton  Road  station 
of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Railway.  The  x>opulation  of  the 
borough  was  not  returned  separately  m  1861 ;  that  of  the  parish 
was  1929,  a  decrease  of  244  since  1851.  Okehampton  is  under 
a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  who  have  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  town.  A  line  of  old  houses,  which  obstructed 
the  main  street  has  been  removed,  and  gas  has  been  introduced. 
The  episcopal  chapel  of  St.  James  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the 
tower.  The  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
chapels.  The  market,  on  Saturday,  is  well  attended.  Okehampton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  126,797  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,580  in  1861. 

Otteri/  St.  Mary  TE.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  25],  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Otter,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Ottery  Road  station  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  (Exeter  branch).    In  1861  the  town  con- 
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tained  542  inhabited  houses,  26  uninhabited,  and  none  building, 
and  a  population  of  2429,  a  decrease  of  105  since  1851.  Under 
the  government  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  a  complete  system 
of  sewerage  has  been  carried  out  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town^onsiderably  improved.  The  parish  church  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  since  1840  five  district  churches  have 
been  erected.  There  is  a  larce  mill  for  making  fine  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs and  shoe-ribbon.  Honiton  lace  is  made  by  the  cot- 
tagers' wives  and  daughters. 

Paigntoriy  a  market  town  and  watering-place  near  the  middle 
of  the  shore  of  Torbay,  and  a  station  on  the  Dartmouth  line  of 
railway,  2f  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Torquay.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  623  inhabited  houses,  17  iminhabited,  and  5  building. 
The  population  was  2628  ;  that  of  the  parish  was  3090,  an  in- 
crease of  244  since  1851.  The  town  is  under  the  government  of 
a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Paignton  has  risen 
into  considerable  favour  as  a  convenient  i)lace  for  sea-bathing  and 
a  residence  for  invalids.  It  has  two  miles  of  excellent  beach,  and 
a  good  supply  of  machines  ;  many  new  shops,  hotels,  and  genteel 
residences  nave  been  erected,  and  the  town  is  lit  by  gas.  The 
parish  church  has  been  restored  and  painted  glass  windows 
uiserted.  The  west  side  of  Paignton  has  been  constituted  a 
district  parish,  and  a  new  church,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was 
erected  m  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell.  It  is 
First  Pointed  in  style,  of  red  sandstone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  south-west. 
The  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Pljrmouth  Brethren,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Reformers  have  chaj)els.  Paignton  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  Devonshire.  There  are  extensive  nurseries, 
market-gardens,  and  orchards.  Paignton  cider  and  Paignton 
cabbages  hold  high  rank  in  the  West  of  England  markets. 

Pli/mpUm  St  Maurice,  Plympton  Earle,  or  Earrs  Plymptony  a 
decayed  borough,  5  miles  E.  of  Plymouth,  and  one  mile  S.  from 
the  Plympton  st[\tion  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  900,  a  decrease  of  360  since  1851,  attributed 
to  some  of  the  lead  and  tin  mines' having  discontinued  working. 
The  church  has  been  restored.  The  town  is  now  mainly  agri- 
cultural. Some  of  its  trade  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Plymptmi  St  Mart/,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  N.W.  and  where  is 
the  railway  station.  The  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary  had  a 
population  of  3026  in  1861,  an  increase  of  211  since  1851.  The 
church,  a  fine  Third  Pointed  edifice,  has  been  restored.  Several 
good  residences  are  in  the  vicinity.  Plympton  St.  Mary  Poor- 
La  w  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
75,569  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,502  in  1861. 

SidmoiUh  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  568],  a  borough  and  watering- 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sid,  10  miles  from  the  Ottery-road 
station  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  (Exeter  line). 
In  1861  the  town  contained  537  inhabited  houses,  21  unin- 
habited, and  6  building.  The  population  was  2572,  an  increase 
of  56  since  1851.  Sidmouth  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
9  members,  who  have  effected  considerable  improvements  in  the 
town.  The  most  important  are  the  carrying  the  town  sewage  by 
large  cast-iron  pipes  out  to  low  water  mark,  1867,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  thorough  town  drainage,  1868 — both  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  An  excellent  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Comaton  springs.  With  some  fluctuation 
Sidmouth  has  maintained  its  position  as  a  fashionable  watering 

Elace,  but  the  want  of  railw^ay  accommodation  is  much  felt.  It 
as  excellent  hotels,  inns,  boarding,  and  lodging-houses,  assembly 
and  ball-rooms,  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  public  baths,  and  a 
fine  promenade,  1^  miles  long,  formed  by  the  sea  wall.  The 
parish  church,  St.  Giles,  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  and 
some  painted  glass  windows,  and  an  elaborate  stone  reredos 
added  m  1866.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
Unitarian  chapels.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
TeignmouthlE. C.  vol. iv.  col. 804],a sea-port,and  watering-place, 
on  the  South  Devon  Railwav.  In  1861  the  town  contained  1134 
inhabited  houses,  46  uninha\)ited,  and  6  building.  The  popula- 
tion was  6022,  an  increase  of  1009  since  1851.  Teignmouth  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  members.  The  town  has 
been  considerably  improved.  Numerous  villas  and  good  houses 
have  been  built  on  the  N.W.  and  towards  Bishopsteignton. 
Teignmouth  retains  its  popularity  as  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing. It  has  good  hotels  and  numerous  boarding  and  lodging 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  promenade  on  the  Den,  mentioned 
in  the  E.C.,  a  promenade  pier  was  constructed  in  1866.  It  is 
built  on  cast-iron  screw  piles  and  is  over  600  feet  long.  A 
Benedictine  convent  and  educational  establishment,  called  the 
Abbey  Dun  Esk  or  Abbey  of  St.  Scholastica,  has  been  founded 
here  by  Miss  English.    The  buildings,  completed  in  1865,  are 


constructed  of  limestone  with  bands  of  red  sandstone  and  free- 
stone, contributed  by  Lord  Clifford,  are  of  a  somewhat  severe 
Gothic  type,  and  have  a  frontage  of  153  feet,  with  a  hall  and 
common  room  at  one  end  and  a  chapel  at  the  other.  A  wing,  126 
feet  long,  containing  the  ladies*  school,  is  carried  out  on  the 
north-east ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Goldie.  An  infirmary, 
with  hot  and  cold  baths,  has  been  established  for  the  poor. 
Teignmouth  has  no  manufactures.  It  is  the  port  for  shipping 
granite  from  the  Hay  tor  quarries,  and  pipe  and  potters  clay 
from  Kingsteignton.  The  imports  ai'e  chiefly  coal,  culm, 
timber,  and  wine.  It  has  some  Newfoimdland  trade.  The 
fishery  for  mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  soles,  and  tiurbot  is 

food.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as 
elonging  to  the  port  of  Teignmouth,  70  sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  8125  tons,  and  two  steam-vessels  of  38  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  were — coastwise,  inwards,  603 
British  sailing  vessels  of  50,820  tons,  and  one  foreign  sailing- 
vessel  of  73  tons  burden  ;  outwards,  118  British  sailing  vessds 
of  8251  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 
inwards,  25  sailing-vessels  of  2064  tons ;  outwards,  17  sailing- 
vessels  of  2041  tons  aggregate  burden,  all  British.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports — ^inwar(&,  20  British  sailing-vessels  of  2063  tons, 
and  15  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2396  tons ;  outwards,  14  British 
sailing-vessels  of  1372  tons,  and  25  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
2548  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs*  duties 
collected  at  the  port  of  Teignmouth  during  the  year  1866  was 
1561/.,  a  decrease  of  449/.  from  that  of  1865.  The  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  44/.,  a  decrease 
of  3/.  from  that  of  1865. 

Topsham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  865],  a  market  and  port  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  and  a  station  on  the  Exeter  and 
Exmouth  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  539  inhabited 
houses,  32  iminhabited,  and  one  building.  The  population  was 
2772,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  The  shipping  trade  has 
somewhat  revived  ;  a  new  dry  dock,  capable  of  holding  a  ship  of 
1000  tons,  has  been  constructed,  and  ship-building  yards  have 
been  busy.  Coal  is  the  principal  import.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Reformed  Methodist, 
and  Unitarian  chapels.  A  showy  Wesleyan  chapel,  French 
Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Boswell  of  North  Shields. 

Torrington  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  869],  a  municipal  borough  and 
market  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Torridge,  6  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Bideford.  In  1861  the  town  contained  707  inhabited 
houses,  20  uninhabited,  and  one  building.  The  population  was 
3298,  a  decrease  of  10  since  1851.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  town.  A  cemetery,  with  two  neat  mortuary- 
chapels,  has  been  formed  on  Torrington  Common.  Besides  tlie 
church,  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapels;  schools,  a  literary  institute,  a  mutual  improve- 
ment society,  and  a  cottage  garden  society.  Gloves  are  manu- 
factured. The  making  of  fancy  boxes  for  London  warehousemen 
employs  many  hands,  and  there  are  breweries  and  tanneries. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Torrington  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  23  parishes  and  townsnips,  with  an  area  of  81,472  acres, 
and  a  population  of  16,876  in  1861. 

Ufculm,  or  Ufculme,  a  decayed  market  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Culm,  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Tiverton  Junction 
station  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  2020  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  78  since  1851.  A 
woollen  factory  employs  about  100  hands,  and  there  is  a  large 
brewery.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists,  the  latter  a  First  Pointed  Gothic  building  of 
local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  red  brick  in  bands,  was 
erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bedlake  of  Wolver- 
hampton. 
The  following  are  the  principal  villages : — 
Axmouthj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Axe,  about  one  mile  from 
the  coast ;  population  of  the  parish,  662  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  18 
since  1851.  ^abbicomhe,  a  village  in  Babbicombe  Bay,  1^  mile^ 
N.  of  Torquay.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  proximity 
of  Torquay  have  led  to  the  erection  of  many  good  houses  about 
Babbicombe.  The  place  has  become  a  very  favourite  residence^ 
but  has  entirely  lost  the  charming  air  of  picturesque  rusticity 
which  a  few  years  ago  characterized  it.  A  noble  church,  All 
Saints,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  here  in  1867, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
beautiful  stone  of  which  the  cliffs  of  Babbicombe  Bay  are  com- 
posed, with  shafts  of  coloured  marbles.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
palace,  Bishopstowe,  is  at  Babbicombe.    It  is  a  stately  Italian 
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structure,  erected  in  1842  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gribble,  The 
terraces  and  grounds  command  wide  ana  beautiful  prospects.  A 
short  distance  S.E.  of  Babbicombe  is  Kent's  Hole,  celebrated  for 
the  fossil  remains  which  have  been  found  in  it,  and  which  are 
described  in  most  recent  works  on  geology.  Beer,  a  fishing  vil- 
lage, one  mile  W.  by  S.  of  the  Seaton  Railway  station  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  tithing  (Seaton  parish),  1157.  a  decrease  of  124  since 
1861.  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fishery.  Many  of  the 
females  work  at  lace-making,  for  which  the  village  is  celebrated. 
The  wedding  dress  of  Queen  Victoria  was  worked  in  this  village. 
A  cemetery,  with  an  elegant  little  Second  Pointed  chapel, 
designed  by  Mr.  W,  J.  Stent  of  Warminster,  was  presented  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  Hon.  Mark  RoUe  in  1867.  Berry  Fomeroy, 
2  miles  W.  of  Totnes  station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway ;  jwpu- 
lation  of  the  parish,  1065,  an  increase  of  27  since  1851.  Bovey 
Tracenf,  a  village,  formerly  a  market  town,  on  the  Bovey  brook, 
and  a  station  on  the  Moreton  Hampstead  Railway,  6  miles  N.  of 
the  Newton  Junction  station  ;  population  of  the  parish,  2080,  a 
decrease  of  6  since  1851.  The  church,  a  good  Third  Pointed 
building,  was  partially  restored  in  1859.  The  ConCTegationalists, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  have 
chapels.  A  House  of  Mercy  for  penitent  women  was  opened  in 
1863,  and  a  spacious  Gothic  building  providing  accommodation 
for  72  inmates  was  completed  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  Woodyer.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Clewer  Sisterhood.  A  handsome  Vestry-hall  has  been  built. 
Bovey  Tracey  has  a  considerable  amount  of  trade.  In  this 
parish  are  the  Bovey  coal  or  licnite  beds,  and  there  are  several 
granite  quarries.  At  Heathfield  is  a  manufactory  of  pottery 
employing  300  hands.  An  elegant  little  Gothic  church,  St. 
John's,  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  has  been  erected  here  by  the 
present  vicar.  BoWy  or  Nymet  Tracei/y  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
904,  a  decrease  of  90  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Martin,  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  A  new  chancel  was  added  to  it 
in  1862,  and  the  east  window  fiUed  with  painted  glass.  Brad- 
ninch  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  83],  a  village  and  railway  station  on  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  2  miles  S.  Irom  Collumpton  ;  population 
of  the  parish,  1796,  a  decrease  of  38  since  1851.  Though  now  a 
mere  village,  Bradninch  is  a  borough  by  prescription  and  has 
stOl  a  mayor  and  corporation.  The  woollen  manufactonr  has 
died  out ;  but  there  are  three  large  paper-mills.  The  church  has 
been  thoroughly  restored.  Brantcomhe,  on  the  coast,  5  miles  E. 
from  Sidmouth  by  road,  and  4  miles  W.  from  the  Seaton  Rail- 
way station  ;  population  of  the  parish  936,  a  decrease  of  81  since 
1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  two  Methodist  chapels.  In 
the  parish  are  extensive  quarries  of  freestone.  Early  potatoes 
are  largely  grown  on  the  slopes  facing  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
females  ure  occupied  in  making  Honiton  lace.  Bucldand 
Moncuhorwm,  near  the  Cornwall  border ;  pop.  1489,  a  decrease 
of  59  since  1851.  The  Horrabridge  station  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Launceston  line  is  in  Buckland  Monachorum  parish 
and  2  miles  from  the  village.  The  land  is  principally  pasture. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  Wesleyan,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
chapels.  West  Buckland,  4  miles  E.  from  Barnstaple  ;  popula- 
tion, 321.  The  church,  St,  Peter,  was  rebuilt  in  1863,  except  the 
tower.  It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle  divided  by  polished 
marble  columns.  At  West  Buckland  was  established  in  1858, 
in  an  old  farm-house  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  a  school  for 
farmers'  sons,  which  has  developed  into  the  Devon  County 
School ;  has  an  average  of  100  boarders,  mostly  sons  of  farmers, 
and  "for  three  years  in  succession  (1865-67)  has  passed  at  the 
Cambridge  examination  the  largest  number  of  canoidates  of  any 
school  in  England."  The  school  buildings,  which  are  spacious, 
substantial,  and  handsome,  were  erected  in  1861.  BudUigh 
SaUerUm,  on  the  coast,  4  miles  K  of  Exmouth  Railway  station  ; 
a  genteel  watering-plaice ;  has  several  good  shops  and  lodging- 
houses  ;  the  clifEs  are  picturesque  and  there  are  nne  sea  and  land 
views.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  built  in  1811  by 
James  Lackington,  the  noted  bookseller  of  Finsbury.  Budleigh 
Salterton  is  in  the  parish  of  Ecut  Bvdleigh,  the  population  of  which 
was  2496  in  1861,  an  increase  of  49  since  1851.  Hayes  Barton, 
the  birth-place  of  Walter  Raleigh,  is  about  a  mile  W,  by  N.  from 
East  Budleigh  village.  Clovelly,  11  miles  from  Bidefora  station, 
population  of  the  parish  825,  a  decrease  of  112  since  1851.  The 
nsning  which  was  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants,  has 
declined,  and  the  village  now,  perhaps,  derives  most  profit  from 
the  visitors  attracted  by  its  picturesque  character  and  the  combi- 
nation, unequalled  on  the  north  coast,  of  wild  rock,  wood,  and 
sea  scenery.  Combe  Martin,  a  decayed  market  town,  5  miles 
\  from  Ilfracombe ;  pop.  1484,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851. 


The  lead  mines  are  no  longer  worked,  but  the  valley  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  the  place  has  a  good  local  trade,     Culmstodc,  a  village,  5 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Tiverton  Junction  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway;  pop.  1102,  a  decrease  of  122  since  1851.     A 
branch  of  the  Collumpton  woollen  factory  employs  mafty  hands, 
but  the  principal  employments  are  agricultural     Drewsteignton, 
8  miles  S.W,  from  the  Yeoford  station  of  the  North  Devon  rail- 
way ;  pop.  1067,  a  decrease  of  165  since  1851.     In  1663  the 
church,  Holy  Trinity,  was  restored,  2  painted  windows  inserted, 
and  the  chancel  rebuilt.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  limestone 
quarries.     Two  miles  distant  is  a  fine  cromlech.    Hartland,  an 
a^cultural  village,  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Bideford  station 
of  the  North  Devon  Railway ;  pop.  1916,  a  decrease  of  267  since 
1851.    The  church,  St.  Nectan,  partly  of  the  Second  Pointed 
period,  has  been  restored,  and  some  good  painted  windows  in- 
serted, at  the  expense  of  Sir  G.  Stucley.     Tiie  market  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  market-house  converted  into  a  chapel  of 
ease,  the  parish  church  being  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village. 
There  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Baptists.     Hartland  Abbey  the  seat  of  Sir  G.  Stucley,  stands 
in  a  finely-timbered  park  some  distance  west  of  the  village. 
Hemyoke,  5J  miles  S.  from  the  Wellington  station  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway;  pop.  1068,  a  decrease  of  117  since  1851. 
Instow,  a  village  and  station  on  the  North  Devon  Railway,  2^ 
miles  N.E.  of  Bideford ;  pop.  614.    The  village  is  much  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  sea-oathing.    In/bridge,  a  village  and 
station  on  the  South  Devon  Railway,  12^  miles  S,  by  W.  of 
Totnes ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  1348.    It  is  mucli 
frequented  by  tourists  on  account  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There  are  a  neat  district  church,   St.  John, 
Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  schools,  and  a 
literary^institute.  Lead  mines  afifbrd  employment  to  some  of  the  in- 
habitants,'and  there  are  a  paper-mill  and  a  large  com-milL  Kenton, 
1|  nules  N.  of  the  Star  Cross  station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway ; 
pop.  1961,  a  decrease  of  106  since  1851.     The  church  has  been 
restored.     It  contains  a  fine  screen  with  figures  of  the  Apostles 
dictating  the  creed,  as  shown  by  labels,  each  containing  one  of  the 
articles.  Lidford,  a  village  and  station  on  the  Plymouth  and  Laun- 
ceston Railway,  6J  miles  N.  of  Tavistock;  population  of  the 
parish  2815.     Lynion  or  Linton,  a  village  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lyn,  12  miles  E,  from  Ilfracombe ;  pop,  1043,  a 
decrease  of  16  since  1851.    There  is  a  small  fishery,  but  the  in- 
habitants depend  chiefly  on  the  tourists  and  visitors  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the   scenery.     There  are  3  good  hotels.     The 
church  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  lich-gate  erected.    The 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  steamers  call  regularly  (Suing  the  summer 
months.    Lynmovih,  a  village  in  Linton  parish.    Like  Linton  it 
depends  mamly  on  visitors  and  tourists.     It  has  a  good  hotel, 
shops,  bazaar,  baths,  &c.     Lynipston,  a  station  on  the  South- 
western Railway,  2^  miles  N.  from  Exmouth ;  jwp.  1122.    The 
chui-ch,  St.  Mary,  was  restored  in  1864,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  and  a  new  aisle  added.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.     In 
the  village  are  some  good  residences.     The  land  is  fertile  ;  there 
is  a  fishery,  and  the  lemales  find  employment  in  making  Honiton 
lace.     St»  Marychurch,   1^  miles   N.   of  Torquay  ;  pop.   3231. 
The  village,  which  forms  a  suburb  of  Torquay,  contains  many 
excellent  houses,  and  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  Uie  fine 
rock  and  coast  scenery.     There  are  good  inns,  lodging-houses, 
and  bathing-machines.    The  church  was  rebuilt  in  a  very  costly 
manner  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall  in  1861,  when 
a  new  screen  was  presented  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  a  rich  reredos 
by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  an  oigan  by  Mr.  i.  BruneL    Some 
windows,  painted  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  were  inserted.   A  new 
church  has  been  erected  at  Farrough  Cross ;  and  the  Baptists 
and  Wesleyan  Methodbts  have  chapels.     There  are  extensive 
marble  works,  and  a  noted  ale  brewery.     Otterton,  5  miles  E. 
by  N.  from  the  Exmouth  railway  station  ;  pop.  1140,  a  decrease 
of  91  since  1851.    Prince  Tovm,  6  miles  E,  of  Tavistock,  has 
somewhat  increased  in  size,  several  tradesmen  and  private  persons 
having  established  themselves  here.    Fewer  convicts  are,  how- 
ever, kept  in  Dartmoor  Prison  than  formerly,  the  climate  being 
found  unsuited  for  those  who  have  any  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease.    At  the  end  of  December,  1866^  there  was  a  total  of  584 
inmates.     The  entire  annual  cost  of  this  prison  is  now  24,563^., 
but  a  great  deal  of  useful  outdoor  and  other  labour  is  performed, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1866  to  2949/.     The  workmen 
are  divided  into  gangs  of  smiths,  masons,  quarry  and  cart  parties, 
stonecutters,  carpenters,  painters  and  glaziers,  plumbers  and  tin- 
men ;  and  the  average  earnings  vary  from  Is,  to  2s.  8<i  per  miui 
per  day.    The  agricultural  gangs  performed  an  amount  of  work 
during  the  past  year  valued  at  17512.    Indoor  occupations,  as  the 
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making  of  baskets,  shoes,  mats,  &c.,  realised  a  total  sum  of  2238/., 
the  farm  produce  realising  1631/.,  and  the  peat  gas-works  663/. 
The  prisoners  work  12 J  hours  daily  in  summer,  and  llf  in  winter, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  spent  in  outdoor  labour.  The 
farm  work  appears  to  proceed  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  annual 
sale  the  live  stock  disposed  of  realised  420/.  SaUomhe,  7  miles 
S.  of  the  Kingsbridge-road  station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway ; 
pop.  1658,  an  mcrease  of  2  since  1851.  The  population  is  entirely 
seafaring,  Salcombe  ships  and  sailors  being  alike  celebrated. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  "Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Plymouth  Brethren.  The  Moult,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
and  Ringrone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kinsale,  are  near  the  village. 
Salcombe  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Club  is  a  flourishing  insti- 
tution. Gas-works  were  erected  here  in  1866.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  from  Salcombe  to  Kingsbridge.  Seaton,  on  the  south 
coast,  a  short  distance  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Seaton  branch  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  (Exeter  line) ;  population  of  the  township  809.  Seaton 
has  some  local  repute  as  a  retired  watering-place.  It  consists  of 
a  couple  of  streets  built  on  land  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea ;  has  an  inn,  and  a  few  respectable  lodging-houses. 
There  is  a  small  fishery,  and  some  of  the  females  make  Honiton 
lace.  Sheepivashf  or  Shipvxiskj  5  miles  N.W.  of  Hatherleigh  ; 
pop.  627,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there 
are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Bible  Christians.  The  females  are 
employed  in  glove  making.  Silverton,  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Bristol  ana  Exeter  Ran  way,  7  miles  from  Exeter ;  pop.  1260, 
a  decrease  of  116  since  1851.  Starcross,  a  village  and  a  station 
on  the  South  Devon  Railway,  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Exeter ; 
pop.  1192,  an  increase  of  256  since  1851.  The  church,  built  in 
1828,  has  been  remodelled.  The  Western  Counties  Asylum  for 
Idiots  is  established  here.  Tawstock,  2  miles  S.  from  the  Barn- 
staple station  of  the  North  Devon  Railway ;  pop.  1257.  The 
church,  St.  Peter's,  a  fine  old  cruciform  building  with  a  tower, 
containing  6  fine-toned  bells,  was  carefully  restored  in  1867-8, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.  It  contains  inte- 
resting monuments  to  the  Bourchiers,  Earls  of  Bath,  and  the 
Wrey  family.  Some  curious  mural  paintings  were  discovered 
on  removing  the  plaster.  All  the  windows  of  the  chancel  have 
been  filled  with  painted  glass.  Tawstock  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir 
B.  P.  Wrey,  Bart.,  is  a  fine  mansion,  beautifully  situated.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels  at  Tawstock.  North  Tawtan,  a 
station  on  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Railway ;  pop.  1849,  a 
decrease  of  57  since  1851.  The  village  has  been  much  improved 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  a  good  modem  market- 
house  has  been  built.  In  1863  a  handsome  Middle-Class  school 
was  erected.  There  are  Congregational  and  Baptist  chapels,  and 
one  for  Plymouth  Brethren.  A  manufiactory  of  flannel,  blankets, 
and  seiges  employs  many  hands,  and  has  lately  been  much 
extended.  There  are  also  large  flour-mills  and  several  makings! 
Bi-monthly  fairs  are  held  for  cattle  and  horses.  North  Tawton 
is  much  resorted  to  for  fishing  and  as  an  occasional  residence. 
Westward  Ho !  &  new  watering-place,  formed  on  the  edge  of 
Northam  Burrows,  in  Bideford  Bay.  The  place  has,  of  course, 
received  its  absum  name  from  ^ingsley's  novel,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Northam.  A  lar^e  and  splendid  hotel  has  been 
built  here,  and  close  to  it  an  equally  splendid  mansion,  intended 
as  a  boarding-house.  There  are,  besides,  villas,  terraces,  lodging- 
houses,  a  bathing  establishment,  with  hot,  cold,  and  swimming 
baths,  machines,  and  all  the  usual  appliances  of  a  genteel  sea-side 
watering-place — the  whole  looking  very  new,  and  a  little  less 
picturesque  than  the  old-fashioned  villages  farther  west.  The 
Northam  Burrows,  a  sandy  waste  of  800  acres,  protected  from 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  the  Pebble  Ridge,  a  shuigle  bank  two 
miles  long,  serve  as  the  playground  of  the  Golf  club,  and  have 
been  named  the  North  Devon  Golf  Links^ 

DEWSBURY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col. 
748].  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Dewsbury  is  made  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  with  power  in  all  future  parliaments  to  return 
one  member  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to 
the  boundaries  set  forth  in  the  Act,  the  new  borough  is  to  com- 
prise the  townships  of  Dewsbury.  which  in  1861  had  18,148 
mhabitants  and  3639  inhabited  nouses ;  Batley,  which  had 
14,173  inhabitants  and  2956  inhabited  houses;  and  SoothiU, 
which  had  6238  inhabitants  and  1290  inhabited  houses  :  in  all, 
38,559  inhabitants  and  7885  inhabited  houses.  The  municipal 
borough  of  Dewsbury  comprises  only  the  township  of  Dewsbtiry, 
the  population  of  which  is  given  above.  Dewsbury  was  incor- 
porated in  1861.  The  ^corporation  consists  of  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  who,  for  sanitary 
'purposes  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.    Dewsbury 
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Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  24,456  acres,  and  a  population  of  92,883  in  1861. 

Dewsbury  is  the  centre  of  the  shoddy  trade  of  the  West 
Riding,  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  sending  the  manufac- 
tured fabric  to  all  parts.  Several  mills  have  been  erected  for 
spinning  and  doubling  cotton  for  warps,  and  union  goods  are 
very  largely  made.  Carpets,  railway  rugs,  blankets,  woollen  and 
worsted  yam,  and  almost  every  kind  of  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured on  an  important  scale.  Besides  the  woollen  mills,  there 
are  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  breweries,  makings,  flour-mills,  and 
lime  kilns.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries.  Dewsbury 
has  two  railway  stations,  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- 
western, and  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  Railways.  The  Calder 
Navigation  and  Calder  and  Huddersfield  canal  afford  ample 
water  facilities.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  are  several  fairs.  Two  newspapers  are  publbhed 
weekly. 

The  town  has  been  considerably  improved ;  is  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  drained,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  Tliere 
are  10  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  a  Town-hall,  large 
market-place,  public  rooms,  literary  institute,  and  several  schools. 

DOMINICA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  762].  This  British  West 
India  island,  on  an  area  of  291  square  miles,  had,  in  1863,  a 
population  of  25,666,  of  whom  12,153  were  males,  and  13,513 
females,  and  there  had  been  806  births  and  503  deaths  in  the 
year.  There  were  then  16  schools,  with  849  scholars  only ; 
whereas  there  had  been  1673  in  1862,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
had  occasioned  the  great  falling  off.  In  1865  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  writes  in  his  report  that  the  enumeration  was  very 
defective,  and  estimates  the  population  at  that  date  at  not  less 
than  30,000.  There  are  also,  he  says,  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal 
Carib  population  still  existing  in  the  island  **  They  are  mosily 
settled  in  and  around  a  secluded  valley,  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  island,  called  Salibis.  The  number  of  pure  Caribs  in  this 
settlement  are  reckoned  by  the  Abb^  Poujade  at  440.  There 
are  a  few  more  to  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
near  Vielle  Case.  The  village  of  Salibis  is  a  collection  of  very 
poor  huts,  surrounding  a  larger  one,  which  is  used  as  their 
church.  The  men  are  expert  hshermen  and  boatmen,  almost  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land.  I  saw  no  attempt  at 
agriculture  beyond  a  few  provisions.  There  is  one  industry 
wnich  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  Caribs  of  Dominica  and  the 
Indians  of  Demerara:  the  manufacture  of  the  humattas,  or 
Indian  baskets,  which  are  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  waterproof. 
The  Caribs  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  rarely  come  before  the 
courts  of  justice.  One  cannot  but  feel  a  sad  interest  in  this 
remnant  of  an  ancient  and  vanisliing  people.  The  Caribs  here 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  It  would  be  a  harder  task  to  teach  them  habits  of 
settled  industry,  and  I  doubt  if  any  good  would  be  attained  by 
attempting  it.  The  duty  of  the  government  towards  tlieni 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  oest  fulfilled  by  protecting  them  irom 
the  aggressions  of  other  settlers  in  the  valley  where  they  have 
settled,  and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  interference  with  "them." 
In  1864  and  1865  a  new  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  Mel- 
ville Hall  river.  The  piera  were  of  solid  masonry ;  the  bridge 
was  of  wood,  with  a  span  of  64  feet  between  the  piers.  Unfor- 
tunately, just  as  it  was  completed,  a  violent  flood  washed  it  into 
the  sea.  Its  construction  would  have  removed  a  great  incon- 
venience, as  in  the  rainy  season  the  communication  between  the 
two  banks  is  interrupted  for  miles.  A  handsome  stone  building 
was  erected  at  Roseau  for  female  orphans,  in  which  60  girls, 
from  6  to  16  years  of  age,  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed  and 
taught,  supported  chiefly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Roseau.  Tnere  are  a  Poor-house  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Mome  Bruce,  and  an  Infirmary  at  Roseau. 

In  1863  the  revenue  was  11,906/.,  the  expenditure  12,036/. ; 
in  1866  the  revenue  amounted  to  19,166/.,  the  expenditure  to 
18,367/.,  and  there  were  arrears  and  debts  from  loans  to  the 
amount  of  9620/.  The  imports  in  1863  were  valued  at 
47,755/. ;  in  1866  they  were  61,188/.  The  exports  in  1863  were 
valued  at  72,726/. ;  in  1865  they  were  onlv  53,181/. ;  but  in  1863 
the  exports  were  valued  at  106,452/.  The  cultivation  of  coffee 
has  been  resumed,  after  a  blight  had  destroyed  many  of  the  old 
plantations,  and  the  export  ha3  risen  from  20,566  lbs.  in  1864  to 
32,276  lbs.  in  1865,  but  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1866. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  states  that  the  ground  suitable  for 
the  sugar-cane  is  very  limited ;  while  coffee  and  cocoa  are 
especiaUy  adapted  to  the  island.  Cotton-growing  has  been 
attempt^,  but  not  successfully.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  cocoa ;  the  chief  imports  are  wheat- 
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flour,  butter,  dried  fish^  linens  and  cottons,  and  guano.  We  may 
notice  that  in  1865  a  maximum  tariff  was  fixed  in  the  island  for 
meat,  fish,  and  bread ;  one  consequence  was,  that  as  meat  was 
2(2.  per  lb.  dearer  in  Martinique,  cattle  were  exported  thither, 
and  the  abolition  of  such  regulations  was  reconmiended. 

DONEGAL,  County,  province  of  Ulster,  L^laod  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  763].  Tlie  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is 
1,193,442  acres,  or  1864*75  square  miles,  of  which  672,422  acres 
were  arable  land,  491,173  acres  uncultivated,  6261  acres  woods 
or  plantations,  479  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants, 
and  23,107  acres  water.  The  popiOation  in  1861  was  237,395, 
of  whom  115,875  were  males,  ana  121,520  females,  a  decrease  of 
7765  persons  since  1851.  Tlie  number  of  families  was  44,627. 
In  1861  there  were  59,190  Protestants,  and  178,182  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
43,173.  Donegal  countv  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was 
4685.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  290,636^ 
The  number  of  emigrants  from  Donegal  county  between  tiie  1st 
of  May,  1851,  and  the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  was  48,163,  of 
whom  25,678  were  males,  and  22,485  females. 

The  Irish  North- Western  Railway  runs  for  some  distance  just 
outside  the  eastern  border  of  Donegal.  Three  short  branches 
are  chiefly  within  the  county.  The  Enniskillen  and  Bundoran 
enters  Donegal  near  Pettigoe,  and  runs  alon^  its  southern  boixier 
to  Bimdoran,  at  its  soutn-westem  extremity,  about  14  miles 
being  in  Donegal.  The  Finn  Valley  line  leaves  the  North- 
western at  Strabane,  and  runs  westward  to  Stranorlar,  13J 
miles.  The  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  branch  runs  from 
Londonderry  northward  to  Bimcrana  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lough  Swifly,  about  10  miles,  with  a  branch  of  5  miles  west- 
ward to  Farland  Point,  on  Lough  Swilly. 

Donegal  is  chiefly  an  agricmtural  county.  Much  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  farming  of  late  years  ;  but  in  parts 
it  is  still  in  a  backward  condition.  Along  the  west  coast,  spade 
husbandry  is  generallv  practised.  In  few  parts  have  the  most 
improved  a^cultural  implements  been  introduced.  Of  the 
44,627  families  it  contained  in  1861,  about  three-fifths  (26,325) 
were  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  only  about 
an  eleventh  part  (4140)  as  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades. 
Somewhat  over  a  fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  coimty  is  under 
cultivation,  the  returns  of  1866  and  1867  showing,  however,  a 
decrease  of  about  4000  acres.  Of  the  land  under  culture,  some- 
what less  than  half  is  given  to  cereals,  and  almost  half  the 
acreage  is  given  to  potatoes.  Oats  form  the  principal  com  crop. 
Barley  is  in  excess  of  wheat ;  but  together  they  occupy  less  than 
a  thirtieth  of  the  acreage  of  oats.  A  large  extent  of  land  is  laid 
down  with  turnips.  Flax  is  cultivated  largely  and  successfully, 
about  half  the  acreage  being  devoted  to  it  that  is  given  to 
potatoes.  The  acreage  laid  down  in  meadow  and  clover  is  much 
less  than  is  under  potatoes,  and  not  nearly  half  that  given  to 
oats.  In  1867  there  were  in  aU  227,731  acres  under  crops.  Of 
these,  1055  acres  were  wheat,  93,231  acres  oats,  1756  acres  barley 
and  here,  417  acres  rye,  630  acres  beans  and  peas,  48,574  acres 
potatoes,  15,826  acres  turnips,  124  acres  mangold,  1178  acres 
cabbages,  24,731  acres  flax,  40,209  acres  meadow  and  clover. 
In  1866  there  were  743  acres  imder  carrots  and  parsnips,  and 
990  acres  vetches  and  rape :  the  acreage  for  1867  is  not  yet 
returned. 

Stock  fanning  and  grazing  are  pursued  with  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  success.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  bred  and 
exported  has  increased  considerably,  and  much  more  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  breeds.  A  lai^er  number  of  cattle 
is  kept  in  Donegal  than  in  any  other  county  of  Ulster,  though 
in  proportion  to  the-  area  the  number  is  greater  in  Antrim  and 
Tyrone  ;  but  in  sheep  the  number  kept  in  Donegal  is  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  greatest.  Pigs  are  relatively  less  numerous. 
Donegal  produces  excellent  horses,  both  for  the  farm  and  saddle ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of  iarmers 
in  an  increasing  degree.  In  1866  there  were  24,939  horses  in 
the  county,  of  which  22,289  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes, 
495  for  trafiic  and  manuiactures,  426  for  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion ;  623  were  between  one  and  two  years  old,  and  1106  were 
under  one  year.  The  number  of  cattle  was  167,069,  of  which 
69,090  were  milch  cows,  and  32,089  under  two  years  old.  Of 
sheep  there  were  162,438,  of  which  56,026  were  under  one  year 
old.  The  number  of  pigs  was  42,973,  a  very  large  increase  upon 
1865. 

The  fisheries  afibrd  an  important  source  of  employment,  fish 
being  abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  bays,  and  forming  a 


chief  article  of  food  with  the  peasantry ;  but,  considering  the 
great  extent  and  character  of  the  coast,  fishing  is  pursued  with 
far  less  energy,  and  is  much  less  productive  and  profitable  than 
it  might  be  made.  Generally  speaking,  a  better  class  of  boats 
is  much  wanted,  as  well  as  improved  gear.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, there  appear  to  be  few  signs  of  any  decided  amendment. 
The  fishermen  are  described  by  the  fishery  inspectors  as  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  industrious,  working  mostly  as  labourers  when 
not  employed  in  fishing,  and  preferring  farming  to  fishing.  But 
the^  are  deficient  in  enterprise  and  perseverance,  and  are  mostly 
desirous  to  emigrate.  Except  in  the  most  eastern  district,  from 
Lough  Foyle,  the  fish  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the  locality,  and, 
consequently,  for  very  low  prices.  Scarcely  any  fish  are  cured, 
almost  the  only  curing  establishments  along  the  coast  being  those 
belonging  to  the  North- Western  Fishery  Company.  A  good  deal 
is  being  done  by  this  company,  both  by  example  and  direct  aid, 
to  improve  the  fisheries  of  Donegal.  Their  boats  are  of  a  superior 
class,  and  better  furnished  than  those  of  the  private  fishermen. 
They  send  their  fish  to  distant  markets,  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  tluit  they  '^  are  using  means 
to  encourage  local  fishermen,  and  open  up  the  deep-sea  fishing 
oflf  Troy  Island."  The  fish  taken  are  cod,  whiting,  ling,  soles, 
plaice,  turbot,  hake,  herring  and  mackerel,  by  seine  and  trawl- 
mg.  Salmon  are  taken  with  the  seine  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  Donegal  Bay,  and,  unlike  the  other  fish,  are  sold  to 
contractors  for  distant  markets,  or  cured  at  Killybegs.  On 
Jan.  1,  1867,  there  were  belonging  to  the  fishery  districts  of 
Donegal,  23  first-class  boats,  having  crews  of  80  men  and  8  boys, 
and  1051  second-class  boats,  with  crews  of  3686  men  and  770 
boys.  A  few  banks  of  oysters  occur  alon^  the  west  shore  of 
Lough  Swilly,  but  they  are  small  and  diminishing.  Three  in 
Lough  Foyle  are  mentioned  more  hopefully,  as  indeed  is  the 
fishing  of  that  district  generally. 

Donegal  shared  in  the  recent  revival  of  the  linen  manufacture. 
Both  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on,  Raphoe  being  the 
principal  centre  of  the  business.  The  county  had,  at  the  begin- 
ning oT  1867,  a  larger  number  of  scutching  mills  (294),  working 
a  much  greater  number  of  stocks  and  handles,  than  any  other 
county  in  Ireland  except  Down,  which  had  26  fewer  mills,  but 
many  more  stocks  and  handles.  Many  females  are  occupied  in 
working  muslin  for  the  Belfast  and  Glasgow  nianufacturera. 
The  m^ng  of  woollen  stufls  is  also  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
local  industry.  Kelp  is  extensively  made  from  sea-weed,  chiefly 
for  export  to  Glasgow.  Whisky  is  distilled  to  some  extent,  and 
there  are  a  few  breweries  and  tanneries. 

Toions  aiid  Villages,  The  only  towns  in  Donegal  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  2000  are  Ballyshannon  and  Letterkenny.  The 
other  towns  are  Donegal,  formerly  the  county  town,  Kaphoe, 
which  with  Derry  gives  title  to  a  bishopric,  Rathmelton,  Killy- 
begs, Liflbrd,  Bunciana,  Ballybofey,  and  Stranorlar.  Of  these 
toAvns  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original  article,  we  add 
the  population  in  1861  and  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

BaUyhofeVy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Finn,  about jlialf  a 
mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  Stranorlar  station  of  the  Finn  Valley 
Railway,  has  an  area  of  100  acres,  and  in  1861  had  a  population 
of  928,  a  decrease  of  57  since  1851.  Ballybofey  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  market  part  of  Stranorlar ;  })ut  there  has  been 
a  transfer  of  some  of  the  trade  since  the  latter  town  has  become 
a  railway  station.  Stranorlar  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  677],  with  an 
area  of  90  acres,  had  545  inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  33 
since  1851.  Stranorlar  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Finn  Valley 
Railway,  to  which  the  improvement  in  the  trade  and  popidation 
is  mainly  due.  Stranorlar  has  a  paiish  church  and  Roman 
Catholic  and  United  Presbyterian  chapels.  There  are  several 
bleaching  grounds  in  the  two  towns.  Stranorlar  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  121,151 
acres,  and  a  population  of  19,978  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  in  1865  was  29,762/.;  Uie  average  daily  number  of 
inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  98;  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  486 ;  outdoors, 
none.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was  9832.,  of 
which  4242.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

BaUi/shannon,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  at  the  head  of  an 
inlet  in  Donegal  Bay,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Erne 
river.  The  town  has  an  area  of  754  acres,  and  in  1861  contained 
3197  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  500  since  1851.  The  trade  is 
entirely  retail.  Whisky  is  made  to  some  extent  The  salmon 
fishery  is  important.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Metnodist  chapels.  Ballyshannon 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  132,353  acres,  and  a  population  of  32,181  in  1861.    The  Poor- 
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Law  valuation  in  1865  waa  49,884Z. ;  the  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  168 ;  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  676  ;  outdoors, 
none.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  15532.,  of 
which  899/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  poor. 

Buncrana,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
Lough  Swilly,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Railway,  13j  miles  from  Londonderry.  The 
town  contains  an  area  of  135  acres,  and  in  1861  had  686  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  111  since  1851.  TThe  town  is  much  resorted 
to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  very  fine.  There  is  a  tolerablv  good  retail  trade.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  town  remains 
pretty  much  as  described  in  the  original  article. 

Donegal,  a  sea-port  and  market  town,  formerly  a  mimicipal 
borough  and  the  county  town,  is  on  the  river  Esk,  at  its 
embouchure  in  Donegal  Bay.  The  town,  which  has  an  area  of 
250  acres,  had  in  1861  a  population  of  1541,  a  decrease  of  39 
since  1851.  Donegal  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet, 
with  a  convenient  quay ;  has  some  trade  in  the  exportation  of 
butter  and  grain,  a  small  fishery,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
flax  scutching  mills.  The  town  contains  a  large  market-place, 
the  parish  church,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presby- 
terians, and  Methodists  ;  schools,  the  dispensary,  and  bridewelL 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  spa  of  sulphureous  water,  of  con- 
siderable local  reputation  for  its  curative  qualities.  Donegal 
Poor- Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  160,411  acres  and  a  population  of  31,258  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  33,995/.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  134 ;  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  513 ;  outdoors,  98. 
The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  1407/.,  of  which 
799/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

KUlybegSf  a  sea-port  and  market  town,  on  the  west  side  of 
Killybegs  harbour,  in  Donegal  Bay.  The  town,  with  an  area  of 
27  acres,  had  a  population  of  734  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  85  since 
1851.  Killybegs  is  the  head  of  a  fisliing  district,  which  in 
January,  1867,  possessed  305  boats,  with  crews  of  1078  men  and 
362  boys.  But  the  fishing  is  not  flourishing,  and  there  were  63 
fewer  boats,  and  971  fewer  men  and  boys  employed  than  in 
January,  1866.  No  change  has  occurred  in  the  buildings  or 
general  condition  of  the  town.  Salmon  are  taken  by  the  seine. 
There  is  a  salmon-curing  establishment  at  Killybegs. 

Liffard,  a  market  town  on  the  Foyle,  opposite  Strabane.  In 
1861  the  town,  which  has  an  area  of  28  acres,  contained  727 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  126  since  1851.  Strabane,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  Lifford,  but  is  drawing  away  some  of  its  trade,  is  a 
station  of  the  Irish  North- Western  Railway. 

Raphoe,  a  market  town  and  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  7  miles 
N.W.  from  Liflbrd.  The  town  has  an  area  of  165  acres,  and  in 
1861  contained  1214  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  278  since  1851. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  also  the  cathedral,  the  town 
contains  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  schools. 
A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  flax  spinning,  and  the  weaving 
of  linen,  and  there  are  14  flax-scutching  imlls,  some  of  them 
large.  The  town  has  also  a  considerable  retail  business.  The 
diocese  of  Raphoe  comprises  an  area  of  885,430  acres,  divided 
into  29  benefices  and  12  peipetual  cures.  The  population  in 
1861  was  169,204,  of  whom  22,213,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  members 
of  the  Established  Church ;  17,501,  or  10*4  per  cent.,  Presby- 
terians, and  126,991,  or  75*1  per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics.  The 
net  value  of  the  bisnopric  of  Derry  and  Raphoe  is  returned  at 
6500/.  Raphoe  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  see,  comprising  27 
parishes,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  being  at  Letterkenny. 

Rathvielton,  or  Eamelton,  a  market  and  fishing  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Leannan,  at  its  embouchure  in  Lough  Swilly. 
The  town,  which  has  an  area  of  170  acres,  contained  1434  inhabi- 
tants in  1861,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851.  The  town  has  a  good 
local  business,  and  besides  the  fishery  there  are  bleaching  grounds, 
corn-mills,  and  a  brewery. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Ardara,  at  the  head  of  Loughros-beg  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  county ;  pop.  754,  an  increase  of  103  since  1851.  Ardara 
has  a  consideraole  local  trade.  Camdonagh,  or  Carne,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  2  miles  from  the  head  of  Trawbeaga 
Bay ;  pop.  758,  an  increase  of  50  since  1851 ;  is  a  neatly  built 
tovm.  m  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
local  but  good.  There  are  two  or  three  scutching-mills.  Cam- 
donagh  is  the  head  of  a  fishing  district,  which  in  January,  1867, 
possessed  280  boats,  with  crews  of  1246  men  and  150  boys,  an 
increase  of  34  boats  and  70  men  from  the  previous  January.    All 


the  fishermen  of  this  neighbourhood  have  small  farms,  which 
they  cultivate  in  the  intervals  of  fishing,  but  as  a  consequence 
neither  occupation  is  pursued  with  sufficient  vigour.  Besides 
the  sea  fisheries,  there  are  oyster  beds  of  good  quality^  but 
diminishing  in  extent.  Castieinrif  on  the  Finn  river,  which  is 
navigable  to  the  village  ;  pop.  505,  a  decrease  of  132  since  1851. 
Mountcharles,  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  Bay,  4  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Donegal ;  pop.  424,  a  decrease  of  115.  Near  it  is  the  Hall, 
a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  who  takes  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Mountcharles  from  the  village.  Moinlle,  on  the  west  shore 
and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Foyle  ;  pop.  897,  an  in- 
crease of  121.  Moville  is  a  favourite  resort  lof  sea-bathing 
during  the  summer,  when  steamers  ply  regularly  from  London- 
derry. The  village  is  the  centre  oi  a  lajge  agricultural  and 
fishing  district,  and  has  a  good  local  trade.  Pettigoe,  on  the 
Tarmon,  near  its  embouchure  in  Lough  Erne.  The  population 
of  the  village,  which  is  partly  in  Fermanagh  County,  was  426  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  36  since  1851.  It  has  some  local  trade,  and 
is  a  halting  place  of  the  persons  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  on  Lough  Derg.  Rathmullen,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Swilly  ;  pop.  502,  a  decrease  of  137  since 
1851.  Rathmullen  is  an  iU-built  and  dirty  village,  but  is  the 
head  of  a  fishing  district,  extending  along  Lough  Swilly  from 
Fannet  Point  to  Kathmelton.  The  fishery  is,  however,  in  a  bad 
state,  with  little  prospect  of  improvement,  and  the  fishermen  are 
emigrating.  The  boats  had  declined  in  number  from  153,  with 
crews  of  604  men  and  boys  on  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  35  boats,  with 
crews  of  191  men  and  boys,  in  January.  1867. 

DORCHESTER,  the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  171],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Southampton  and  Bridport  branch  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  134J  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  it  is  also  reached  by  the  Great  Western  line  (Weymouth 
branch),  161|  miles.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Dorchester, 
having  less  than  10,000  mhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861,  will  in 
future  return  only  one  member  to  parliament,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore.  The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the 
borough  are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained  1030  inhabited 
houses,  15  uninhabited,  and  4  building.  The  population  was 
6823,  an  increase  of  429  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  432,  of  whom  152  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  With  reference  to 
this  large  proportion  it  is  stated  that  "  many  of  the  persons  who 
rent  lOt.  houses  in  the  borough  take  them  with  a  view  of  letting 
out  again  to  lodgers."  At  the  last  general  election  387  electors 
voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
828  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  696,  of  whom 
325  were  rated  imder  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  20,455/.  ;  the  rateable  value  was  16,368/.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Dorchester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  69,976  acres,  and  a  population  of  17,492  in  1861. 

The  town  is  very  clean,  kept  well,  paved,  drained,  and  lighted. 
Little  alteration  lias  taken  place  in  its  general  character,  since 
the  publication  of  the  original  article.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  that  of  a  county  town ;  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  agricultural  district.  A  great  deal  is  done 
in  com,  and  butter  is  sent  in  very  large  quantities  to  London 
and  other  leading  markets.  Dorchester  ale  nas  a  wide  celebrity, 
and  brewing  is  an  important  branch  of  the  local  industry.  The 
markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  are  well  attended.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

St.   Peter's  cnurch,  near  the  centre  of  the  to>vn,  has  l)een 

fartially  restored.  A  neat  new  structure,  Christ  Church,  First 
^ointed  in  style,  has  been  built  on  the  Fordington  side  of  the 
town.  The  Congregational  chapel  is  a  neat  recent  building, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Wood- 
man. There  are  also  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Uni- 
tarian chapels.  Besides  the  Grammar  school,  there  are  National 
and  Britisn  schools,  and  in  1867  a  School  of  Art  was  established. 
In  1868  a  commodious  new  Com  Exchange  was  completed  at  the 
rear  of  the  Town  HalL  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  dressings 
and  capitals  of  Cosham  stone.  The  exchange  is  80  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide.  The  architect  waa  Mr.  Hall.  In  the  High-street 
is  the  County  Museum,  a  good  collection  of  local  antiquities. 
The  County  Hospital  has  undergone  various  improvements,  and 
in  1862  an  elegant  First  Pointed  Gothic  chapel  was  added  to  it. 

DORSETSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  col.  jf78J.  The  area  of  tho 
coimty,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  632,035  acres,  or  987*54  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  188,789,  of  whom  91,780  were  males  and  97,009  females, 
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an  increase  of  4582  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population  was 
114,452  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  74,337,  or  65 
per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  2  per  cent. 
The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  42,635.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  37,709,  uninhabited  1588,  and  building  288. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  boroughs,  was  135,695  in  1861 ;  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  27,580.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1865  was  6203,  of  whom  1427  were  occupying  tenants  and 
3901  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  50/.  was 
1672.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  808,160/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  708,660/.  Until  now  Dorsetshire  has  sent  13 
representatives  to  Parliament — two  for  the  county,  two  for  each 
of  the  boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth 
with  Melcombe  Regis ;  and  one  each  for  Lyme  Regis,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Wareham.  The  county  itself  is  unaifected  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  but  the  boroughs  of  Bridport  (pop.  7719), 
Dorchester  (6823),  and  Poole  (9759),  as  having  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861  will  each  lose  a  member.  Dor- 
setshire would  thus  have  in  all  10  members  instead  of  13.  But 
by  the  clause  in  the  Scottish  Reform  BiU  of  1868,  which  provides 
additional  seats  for  Scotland,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
seven  English  borous;hs  with  the  smallest  populations,  Lyme 
Regis  (pop.  3215)  will,  if  the  bill  become  law,  ceaae  to  return  a 
member,  and  the  representatives  of  Dorsetshire  be  reduced  from 
13  to  9. 

When  the  article  Dorsetshire  was  written,  the  only  railway 
in  the  county  was  that  portion  of  the  London  and  South- Western 
which  lies  between  Rmgwood  and  Dorchester,  about  33  miles. 
This  line  has  since  been  extended  westward  to  Bridport,  17  miles, 
and  a  short  line  runs  off  southward  to  Weymouth  and  Portland, 
10  miles.  From  the  original  line,  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset 
Railway  has  been  carried  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
from  a  little  W.  of  Ringwood  to  Braemore,  about  12  miles.  The 
Dorset  Central  line  quits  the  South-Westem  at  Wimbome  and 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  county  from  S.  to  N.,  quitting  it  a  little 
S.  of  the  Templecombe  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  Exeter  and 
Yeovil  line,  its  length  in  Dorsetshire  bemg  about  23  miles. 
Another  line  running  N.  and  S.,  the  Wiltafire  and  Somerset, 
leaves  the  Bridport  Railway  at  Maiden  Newton,  and  runs  N.  to 
the  border  of  the  county  near  Yetminster,  about  14  miles.  The 
Exeter  and  Yeovil  line  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  runs 
for  the  most  part  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Dorsetshire, 
but  cuts  it  in  two  or  three  places,  and  adds  much  to  the  railway 
facilities  of  the  county.  - 

Dorsetshire  is  an  agricultural  county.  But  from  the  character 
of  a  large  part  of  the  surface  and  climate  the  agriculturist  finds 
grazing,  the  dairy,  and  sheep-farming  more  profitable  than  tillage. 
The  state  of  arable  culture,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  but  there  is  excellent  farming  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  soil  and  climate  are  carefully  studied,  and  the 
alternations  of  crops,  choice  of  manures,  and  seeds  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  county.  Drainage  is  general,  and 
improved  implements  are  readily  adopted.  The  farm-buildings, 
and  still  more  the  labourers'  cottages,  used  to  be  a  frequent 
matter  of  reproach,  and  though  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  a  better  class  of  homesteads,  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished  before  their  condition  can  be  pronounced  satis- 
factory. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation; 
but  of  this  nearly  half  is  grass  land  or  permanent  pasture,  whilst  a 
large  additional  acreage  is  clover  or  other  artificial  grass  under  rota- 
tion. Cereals  occupy  about  a  fourth  (25*4)  of  the  aci'eage  under 
cultivation.  It  used  to  be  said  that  barlev  was  more  extensively 
grown  than  wheat  in  Dorsetshire,  but  tne  agricultural  returns 
obtained  by  the  Government  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
show  clearly  that  in  the  whole  county  about  a  sixth  greater  space 
is  given  to  wheat  than  to  barley.  Oats  occupy  about  half  the 
space  assigned  to  wheat.  Of  the  ^een  crops,  turnips  and  swedes 
hold  by  far  the  most  important  place,  five-sevenths  of  the  entire 
acreage  given  to  green  crops  being  assigned  to  them.  Mangolds 
come  next,  potatoes  taking  little  more  than  half  the  space  of 
mangolds.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  hops  are  grown  to  some 
extent  But,  practically,  the  cultivation  of  hops  has  long  been 
abandoned  in  Dorsetshire.  During  the  last  two  years  only  three 
acres  have  been  planted  with  hops.  In  June,  1867,  the  total 
area  imder  cultivation  in  Dorsetshire  was  428,414  acres,  of  which 
108,653  acres  were  un^r  com  crops  ;  59,535  acres  under  green 
crops ;  46,079  acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and 
206,641  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up 


in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  43,813  acres  were 
wheat ;  37,505  acres  barley  or  here  ;  21,267  acres  oats  ;  622  acres 
rye  ;  2831  acres  beans  ;  and  2615  acres  peas.  Of  the  area  under 
green  crops,  2388  acres  were  potatoes ;  42,640  acres  turnips  and 
swedes  ;  4073  acres  mangold  ;  92  acres  carrots  ;  2224  acres  cab- 
bage and  rape  ;  8118  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Cattle  ana  sheep  are  very  carefully"  selected  by  the  Dorsetshire 
farmer.  He  breeds  oxen  that  will  mtten  well,  but  his  chief  care 
is  to  get  good  milch  cows  for  the  dairy,  a  larger  proportion  of 
milch  cows  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  being  kept  m  Dorset- 
shire than  in  any  other  county — though  Cheshire,  the  great  cheese 
county,  and  Middlesex,  which  supplies  London  with  milk,  come 
very  near  to  it,  the  respective  proportions  being  66*78^5'22,  and 
64  per  cent.  The  fevourite  breed  of  cattle  is  the  Devon,  but 
there  is  considerable  variety,  and  pure  breeds  are  not  perhaps 
generally  prevalent.  Dairy-farming  is  well  understood,  the  main 
object  being  to  make  good  butter  ;  and  fresh  Dorsetshire  butter 
is  now  as  greatly  in  request  in  the  London  market  as  the  salted 
Dorset  butter  has  always  been.  Enormous  quantities  are  sold  in 
both  states.  Cheese  is  also  largely  made,  chiefly  perhaps  for 
home  consumption  and  the  local  markets,  though  some  varieties 
of  Dorsetshire  cheese  sell  well  in  the  larger  markets.  Sheep  are 
bred  in  vast  numbers,  both  for  meat  and  wool.  South  Downs, 
pure  or  crossed  with  Leicesters,  are  much  esteemed,  but  what  are 
known  as  the  Dorset  sheep  are  considered  most  profitable  for 
rearing  for  '  house  lamb '  for  the  London  markets.  The  small 
hardy  Portland  sheep  make  excellent  mutton,  and  produce  a  fine 
though  light  fleece.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in 
Dorsetshire  64,028  cattle,  of  which  42,757  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  12,212  under  two  years  of  age ;  495,999  sheep,  of 
which  172,163  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  47.264  pigs.  There 
was  an  increase  under  each  head  on  the  numoers  returned  in 
1866,  but  not  great  in  any ;  relatively  the  increase  was  much  the 
greatest  in  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  comparatively  small.  The  spinning  of 
flax,  the  making  of  shoemakers'  thread,  cordage,  and  sail-cloth 
employ  many  hands,  and  there  are  some  linen,  woollen,  and 
worsted  works  ;  stockings  and  gloves  are  made  to  some  extent ; 
and  there  are  extensive  breweries — Dorset  ale  having  a  high 
reputation — maltings,  tanneries,  and  the  like.  Portland  stone  is 
largely  quarried  for  building,  as  are  also  Purbeck  marble  and 
some  other  Hniestones.  A  fine  pottery  clay  is  very  largely- 
worked.  In  1867  there  were  obtained  in  the  county  200,500 
tons  of  pottery  and  other  clays  of  the  value  of  50,125^.,  and 
nearly  52,000  tons  of  it  were  shipped  from  Poole,  chiefly  to  Run- 
com  (20,000  tons)  and  London  (19,000  tonsl  but  also  to  many 
other  parts,  not  only  of  England,  but  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
even  to  France  and  Holland.  Along  the  coast  are  fisheries,  the 
most  imx>ortant  being  those  with  the  seine  for  mackerel,  but 
there  are  many  boats  employed  in  trawling. 

From  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquiry 
as  to  the  Cliurch  of  England  elementary  schools,  we  obtain  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the  condition  of  elementary 
education  in  Dorsetshire  in  1867.  But  whilst  the  inouiry  has 
been  made  with  great  care  and  includes  all  church  schools  for  the 
poorer  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  include 
the  schools  of  dissenters,  workhouse  schools,  orphan  asylums, 
philanthropic  schools  belonging  to  special  bodies,  or  schools  kept 
for  the  profit  of  private  individuals,  even  though  conducted  on 
church  principles : — 

"  Returns  to  the  National  Society's  statistical  Inquiry  as  to 
church  schools  in  this  county  have  been  obtained  from  all  the 
parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  except  8.  Forty-seven  parishes 
nave  no  Church  National  or  parochial  schools.  Of  these  47 
parishes  17  have  cottage  or  dame  schools,  and  4  of  these  17  have 
a  population  under  100 ;  2  others  have  respectively  441  and  685, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  17  parishes  have  small  populations. 
Of  the  remaining  30,  out  of  the  47  parishes  19  are  provided  with 
education  in  adjoining  parishes.  Eleven  parishes  are  destitute 
of  church  week-day  schools  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  exception 
of  3  of  these  cases  the  population  ranges  only  from  57  to  250.  In 
one  of  the  three  exceptional  cases,  where  the  population  is  704,  a 
school  is  being  built,  but  in  the  other  two  no  reason  is  assigned, 
the  populations  being  921  and  614.  In  1856-7  there  were  17,321 
week-aay  scholars,  or  1  in  11  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  18,390,  or  1  in  10*4  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  county,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral 
m  December,  1866.  In  1856-7  there  were  18,553  Sunday-school 
scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  17,771.  In  1856-7  there  were 
1116  evening-school  scholars  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  3652.  In 
the  case  of  Wiltshire,  the  adjoining  county  to  Dorsetshire,  returns 
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as  to  the  highest  weekly  school  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  have 
been  made  in  225  instances,  and  in  Dorsetshire  in  167  instances. 
In  the  225  instances  there  are  only  20  cases  in  which  the  highest 
fee  paid  is  6d,  while  in  the  167  instances  in  Dorsetshire  there 
are  13  cases  of  such  payment." 

Towns  and  Villages, — Dorsetshire,  as  we  have  seen,  contains 
seven  parliamentary  boroughs,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  LjTne  Regis, 
Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Wareham.  and  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis ;  one  municipal  borough,  Blandford  Forum ;  one  imre- 
presented  town  of  over  bOOO  inhabitants,  Sherboume  ;  and 
the  market  towns  of  Beaminster,  Ceme  Abbas,  Corfe  Castle, 
Cranboume,  Milton  Abbas,  Stalbridge,  Stourminster,  Swanage, 
and  Wimbome  Minster.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  have  sepa- 
rate articles  ;  of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in 
the  original  article,  we  here  give  the  population  in  1861,  with  a 
few  supplementary  particulars. 

Beaminster  [E.  U.  vol.  i.  col.  947],  a  small  market  town,  6  miles 
N.  of  the  Bridport  Railway  station.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 590  inhabited  houses  and  2614  inhabitants  :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  not  returned  separately.  The  town  is  neat, 
well-paved  and  lighted,  and  clean.  The  occupations  remain  much 
as  described  in  the  E.  C.  The  fine  old  church  was  restored  in 
1862.  The  market  on  Thursday  is  well  attended,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  in  the  moulded  cheese  for  which  this  dis- 
trict is  noted.  Beaminster  Poor  Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  53,764  acres,  and  a  population  of 
13,587  in  1861. 

Blandford  Forums  Chivping  Blandfordy  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  Market  BUmdford  [E.  C.  voL  L  col.  1125],  a  market  town 
and  municipal  borough,  on  the  river  Stour,  and  a  station  on  the 
Dorset  Central  Railway,  10  miles  from  Wimbome  station.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  723  inhabited  houses,  and  3857  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  55  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal borouch  was  1521  in  1861.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  but  for  sanitary  purposes 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Blandford  is  a  modem-look- 
ing, well-built,  but  not  picturesque  town.  Its  sanitary  condition 
has  been  improved  since  it  has  been  brought  under  the  Health 
of  Towns  Act  Its  manufactures  have  all  passed  away,  but  it 
has  a  good  trade  as  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and 
there  are  many  wealthy  residents.  The  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, moreover,  has  somewhat  quickened  its  eneigies.  The  church 
was  bmlt,  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  after  the  great  fire  of  1731. 
The  Town  Hall  was  built  some  twenty  years  later.  The  Com  Ex- 
change is  of  recent  erection,  and  is  a  convenient  edifice.  In  1867 
a  handsome  Congregational  chapel  and  lecture  hall  was  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr,  J.  W.  Stent,  of 
Warminster,  and  is  noticeable  as  almost  the  only  Gothic  build- 
ing in  the  town.  Bryanstoile  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Portman,  is 
entered  from  the  High-street,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  from  it 
Bryanstone-square,  London,  received  its  name,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing squares,  Portman,  Blandford,  and  Dorset,  did  from  the  owner 
of  the  park  and  from  the  town  and  county  to  which  it  belongs. 
Blandibrd  Forum  Poor  Law  Union  contains  33  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  58,105  acres,  and  a  population  of 
14,821  in  1861. 

Ceme  Ahbas  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  399],  a  small  town  on  the  Ceme 
river,  4J  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Maiden  NeWton  station  of  the 
Bridport  and  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Railways,    In  1861  the 

Sarisn  contained  254  inhabited  houses,  and  1185  inhabitants,  a 
ecrease  of  158  since  1851.  The  town  is  neat,  rural,  and  quiet, 
with  a  fair  agricultural  trade,  and  a  little  occupation  for  the  men 
in  malting  and  brewing,  and  for  the  women  in  sewing  gloves. 
To  the  antiquary  the  neighbourhood  is  interesting  for  its  nume- 
rous tumuli,  earthworks,  and  other  early  remains.  '  Ceme  Abbas 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  45,363  acres,  and  a  population  of  7318  in  1861. 

Corfe  Castle  [E.  C.  voL  u.  col.  669],  a  decided  borough  and 
market  town,  5  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  Wareham  station  of 
the  London  and  South- Western  Railway.  Corfe  Castle  ia  within 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Wareham.  In  1861  it  contained 
337  mhabited  houses,  and  1900  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  66 
since  1851.  The  occupations  are  unchanged.  A  chief  employ- 
ment is  the  raising  of  pottery  clay  from  the  hill-sides  north  of 
the  town.  An  iron  tramroad  takes  the  clay  from  the  pits  to 
Poole  Harbour,  whence  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  are  snipped 
annually.  The  parish  church,  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  was  reouilt 
on  a  Itu^er  scale  in  1860.  The  old  church  was  described  in  the 
E.  C.  The  new  building,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chimcel  and 
north  porch,  the  tower  of  the  old  church  being  retained.    The 


shafts  which  bear  the  chancel  arches  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
there  are  some  memorial  windows  of  painted  glass. 

Cranbome  IE.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  623],  a  decayed  borough  and  mar- 
ket town  in  tne  north-east  part  of  the  county,  about  4J  miles  W. 
from  the  Verwood  station  of  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset  Railway. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  554  inhabited  houses,  and  2656 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  81  since  1851 :  the  population  of  the 
town  is  not  given  separately.  Cranbome  is  a  quiet  agricultural 
town,  changing  very  slowly.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  About  1$  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  is  St. 
Gileses  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  adjoining  which 
on  the  north-west  is  the  Earl's  model  village  of  Wimbome  Sti 
Giles. 

Milton  Abba^,  a  decayed  market  town,  about  6  miles  W.S.W. 
from  the  Blandford  station  of  the  Dorset  Central  Railway.  In 
1861  the  parish  contained  154  inhabited  houses,  and  1014  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  99  since  1851.  The  market  and  fairs  have 
been  discontinued  since  1785,  when  the  town  was  dismantled 
and  re-constructed  by  the  first  Earl  of  Dorchester,  and  Milton 
Abbas  is  now  a  mere  agricultural  village.  The  fine  abbey 
church  was  very  carefully  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott  in  1863. 

Sherboume  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  524],  a  market  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yeo,  17^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dorchester,  and  a 
station  on  the  Exeter  and  Yeovil  Railway,  4^  miles  from  the 
Yeovil  Junction  station.  In  1861  the  town  contained  1072  in- 
habited houses,  and  5523  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  645  since 
1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  12  members.  The  town  is  well  built,  clean,  and 
lighted  by  gas ;  the  drainage  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  water.  Tne  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and 
mstitutions,  were  described  in  the  EL  C,  and  have  since  been 
little  altered.  The  silk  velvet  and  crape  manufactures,  and  the 
sewing  of  leather  gloves  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Sherboume  Poor 
Law  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
40,018  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,463  in  1861. 

Stalbridge^  a  small  market  town  on  the  Somersetshire  border, 
and  a  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  4  miles  S.  oi 
the  Templecombe  Jimction  station.  In  1861  the  township  con- 
tained 411  inhabited  houses,  and  1929  inhabitants.  The  town 
has  a  good  local  trade  ;  stone  for  building  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
making  stockings. 

Stwminster,  or  Stunninster  Newtown  Castle,  a  small  market 
town,  in  appearance  a  village,  on  the  Stour,  and  a  station  on 
the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  8^  miles  N.  W.  from 
Blandford  Forum.  The  town  consists  ot  two  divisions,  Stur- 
minster  on  the  left,  and  Newtown  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stour. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  410  inhabited  houses,  and  1880 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851  ;  the  popidation  of  the 
town  being  about  900.  The  town  is  chiefly  agiicultural,  but 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  baize,  and  some  of  the  females  are 
employed  in  sewing  gloves.  Sturminster  Poor  Law  Union  con- 
tains 20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,934  acres, 
and  a  population  of  10,340  in  1861. 

Swanage,  a  decayed  seaport  and  market  town  in  Swanage  Bay, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  9  miles  S.E.  from  the 
Wareham  station  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  445  inhabited  houses,  and  2004 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  10  since  1851.  Swanage  has  now  scarce 
any  shipping  tnide,  but  there  is  a  fishery,  and  the  stone  quar- 
ries of  the  neighbourhood  employ  many  oi  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  summer  the  little  town  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

Wimbome  Minster,  a  market  town,  lying  between  the  Stour 
and  its  tributary,  the  Wim  or  Allen,  and  a  station  at  the 
junction  of  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset  with  the  South-Westem 
Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  438  inhabited  houses  and 
2271  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  24  since  1851.  The  town  is 
quiet,  rustic,  and  with  the  long,  crooked  main  street  and  grand 
old  cruciform  church,  with  its  two  dissimilar  towers,  very  pic- 
turesque, and  remains  almost  unaltered.  The  chief  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  place  is  that  produced  by  the  restoration  of 
tne  Minster  and  its  internal  decoration.  Some  hosiery  is  made. 
Wimbome  Minster  and  Cranbome  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,163  acres,  and  a 
population  of  17,253  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

AJpyddle,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Trent,  3^  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  the  Moreton  station  of  the  South- Western  Railway ;  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  455,  a  decrease  of  33  since  1851.     Bere 
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Regis,  6  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Wareham  station.  The  town- 
Bhip  of  Bere  Regis  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wareham.  In  1861  it  contained  278  inhabited  houses  and  1336 
mhabitants,  an  increase  of  94  since  1851.  Once  a  market  town, 
Bere  Regis  is  now  a  mere  village  of  thatched  cottages,  with  a 
noble  old  church.  Broadway ,  on  the  Dorchester  road,  3  miles 
N.  of  the  Weymouth  Railway  station ;  population  of  the  parish 
614,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  The  village  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, but  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  stone 
quarries,  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  quiet  rusti- 
city of  the  village,  ana  the  reputed  curative  properties  of  the 
sulphureous  springs  at  Nottington  Spa,  attract  many  summer 
visitors  and'  occasional  residents.  Broad  Windsor ^  or  Broad- 
winsor,  3  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Beaminster;  population  of  the 
parish  1538,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1851.  The  occupations  are 
chiefly  agricultural.  Thomas  Fuller  was  vicar  of  Broad  Windsor 
from  1634  to  1641,  and  here  wrote  his  '  Holy  War '  and  'Pis^ah 
Sight.'  Bivckland  NewtoUf  or  BvMand  Abbas,  once  a  market 
town,  now  a  mere  village,  8  miles  N.E.  from  the  Evershot 
station  of  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Railway ;  population  of  the 
parish  972,  a  decrease  of  18  since  1851.  Charmouth,  a  sea-side 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Char,  7  miles  W.  of  Bridport  rail- 
way station,  and  3  miles  E.  of  Lyme  Regis.  In  1861  tnc  parish 
contained  151  inhabited  houses  and  678  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  16  since  1851.  Charmouth  was  once  a  market  town ;  it  is 
now  a  quiet  country  village,  partly  agricultural,  partly  fishing, 
but  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  humble  watering-place.  The 
neighbourhood  is  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  the  cliff^s  are 
the  theatre  of  the  great  landslip  of  1839.  The  church  contains 
some  curious  monuments.  In  the  village  is  shown  the  inn  in 
which  Charles  II.  stayed  a  night  when  pursued  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians. West  ChickereU,  near  the  Chesil  Bank,  3  miles 
N.W.  of  the  Weymouth  railway  station ;  pop.  660,  an  increase 
of  83  since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fishery.  Dewlish,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Dor- 
chester, is  now  a  strictly  agricultural  village ;  population  of  the 
parish  458,  an  increase  of  16  since  1851.  Evershot,  once  a 
market  town,  now  a  rustic  village,  standing  on  high  ground  at 
the  source  of  the  Frome,  and  a  station  (one  mile  &om  the 
village)  on  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Railway ;  pop.  595,  a  decrease 
of  11  since  1851.  The  village  has  an  endowed  Grammar-school. 
N.  of  the  village  is  Melbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
a  semi-classic  structure,  standing  in  a  park  famous  for  its  oak 
trees  and  pleasing  views.  GiUingham,  on  the  Stour,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  county,  and  a  station  on  the  Exeter  exten- 
sion of  tlie  London  and  South- Western  Railway,  4  miles  N.W. 
of  Shaftesbury.  In  1861  the  township  contained  675  inhabited 
houses  and  3036  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  230  since  1851. 
Gillingham  has  a  small  weekly  market,  and  a  cattle  market  on 
alternate  Mondays,  and  though  long  ranked  as  a  village  is 
making  efforts  to  resume  its  place  among  the  market  towns. 
Since  tne  opening  of  the  railway  it  has  increased  considerably 
in  trade  and  population.  It  has  a  silk-mill,  a  large  brewery, 
rope  yards  and  brick  works,  and  the  neighbouring  countrv  is  a 
good  grazing  and  dairy-farming  district.  A  branch  bant  has 
been  established,  and  there  are  a  Market-house,  a  Temperance- 
hall,  available  for  meetings,  several  chapels,  and  a  Free-school. 
HampresUm,  or  Ham  Chamberlapie,  a  village  on  the  river  Stour, 
2J  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Wimbome  station  of  the  South- 
ampton and  Dorchester  Railway ;  population  of  the  entire 
pansh,  which  is  partly  in  Hampshire,  1341,  an  increase  of  148 
since  1851 ;  population  of  the  portion  in  Dorsetshire,  1115, 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  but  has  been 
enlarged  in  the  present  century,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Methodists.  Lytchett  Matravers,  5^  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  the  Wimbome  station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  855,  a  decrease  of 
23  since  1851.  The  village  stands  on  high  groimd,  commanding 
fine  views  over  Poole  harbour.  Lytchett  Minster,  a  vLQage  at  the 
head  of  Lytchett  Bay,  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Poole  station 
of  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway ;  population  of  the 
parish,  802,  a  decrease  of  76  since  1851.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  Independent,  Baptist,  and  Weslevan  Metnodist 
chapels.  Potteiy  clay  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sent 
to  Poole  for  shipment.  Mamhull,  4  miles  S.  of  the  Temple- 
combe  Junction  station  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway, 
population  of  the  parish,  1444,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851. 
Motcombe,  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Semley  station  on  the 
London  and  South-Westem  Railway  (Exeter  line).  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  1433  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  102  since 
1851.    There  are  large  market  gardens  around  the   village. 


Netherbury,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Brit,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Bridport ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1876,  a  decrease  of  191  since  1851.  Parhstone,  2  miles  E.  from 
Poole  station  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Railway. 
Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  1134,  an  increase  of  35 
since  1851.  The  village  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Poole  Harbour, 
and  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Piddletovm, 
or  PudcUetovm,  on  the  river  Piddle,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Dor- 
chester ;  population  of  the  parish,  1241,  a  decrease  of  56  since 
1851 ;  was  once  a  market  town,  but  is  now  a  mere  viUage. 
Radipole,  1^  mile  N.  from  the  Weymouth  Railway  station ; 
population  of  the  parish,  691,  an  increase  of  83  since  1851 ;  a 
pretty  little  village,  in  much  favour  with  summer  visitors. 
Shapvnck,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  2J  miles  from  the 
Spetisbury  station  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway ; 
population  of  the  parish,  446,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851. 
Shapwick  was  once  a  market  town,  but  is  now  a  very  small 
village.  The  neighbourhood  is  picturesque,  and  has  an  earth- 
work and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  Spetisbury, 
a  village  situated  about  half  way  between  Blandford  and  Stur- 
minster,  and  a  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway  ; 
population  of  the  parish,  648,  a  decrease  of  12  since  1851. 
Sidling  St,  Nicholas,  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Maiden  Newton 
station  of  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Railway ;  the  population  in 
1861  was  692,  an  increase  of  17  since  1851.  Wmterboume  St. 
Martin,  or  Martin's  Town,  an  agricultural  village  2J  miles  from 
the  Dorchester  station ;  population  of  the  pansh,  458,  an 
increase  of  24  since  1851.  IVitchampton,  on  the  right  b<mk  of 
the  Wim  or  Allen  river,  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Wimboume 
station  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway ;  population 
of  the  parish,  588,  an  increase  of  84  since  1851,  formerly  a 
market  town,  but  now  a  little  rural  village,  with  a  paper-mill 
on  the  stream.  Wi/ke  Regis,  IJ  mile  S.W.  from  Weymouth, 
between  that  town  and  the  Chesil  Bank.  A  part  of  Wyke 
Regis  is  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Weymouth, 
ana  in  1861  contained  173  inhabited  houses  and  969  inhabitants. 
The  entire  parish  contained  391  inhabited  houses,  and  2025 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  127  since  1851.  The  village  is 
small,  but  contains  a  noble  church  of  Norman  date,  the  mother 
church  of  Weymouth.  The  high  ground  about  Wyke  Regis  is 
celebrated  for  the  fine  views  it  commands  over  Portland 
Harbour.  Yetminster,  an  agricultural  village,  formerly  a  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  ^ilway,  8{ 
miles  from  Maiden  Newton ;  population  of  the  township,  696, 
an  increase  of  30  since  1851. 

The  works  at  the  Isle  of  Portland  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate 
article.    [Portland,  Isle  op,  E.  C.  S.l 

DOVER,  Kent,  a  seaport  and  market  town,  mimicipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  791].  Dover  is  reached 
Irom  London  by  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  88  miles,  and  by  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  which  has  two  stations,  the 
Priory,  in  the  Folkestone  Road,  77^  miles,  and  the  Town  and 
Harbour,  Stroud-street,  78  miles ;  each  line  having  a  branch  to 
the  Admiralty  Pier.  The  town,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  whicn  are  co-extensive,  contained  3991  inhabited  houses  in 
1861, 96  iminhabited,  and  32  building.  The  population  was  25,325, 
of  whom  12,555  Vicre  males,  and  12,770  females,  an  increase  of 
3081  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  2318,  of  whom  845  are  returned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election  19^ 
electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866 
was  3338 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  3616,  of 
whom  1567  were  rated  under  lOl.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  109,758^. ;  the  rateable  value  was  91,178/.  Dover 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  29,744  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,346  in  1861.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board 
of  Health. 

Great  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
town,  harbour,  and  defences  of  Dover.  The  town  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  long  lines  of  large  and  costW  houses  have 
been  built  by  the  Esplanade,  the  Marine  Parade,  East  Cliff,  and 
other  of  the  more  fashionable  quarters.  King-street  and  some  of 
the  other  leading  business  streets  have  been  widened,  and  many 
shops  and  commercial  establishments  erected  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  buildings  removed.  A  more  abundant  and  better 
supply  of  water  nas  been  provided  ;  the  drainj^e  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  gas-works  extended.  Tne  basement 
of  the  Museum  has  been  converted  into  a  market  for  meat  and 
butter,  and  a  space  provided  for  a  fish  and  vegetable  market. 
In  1861,  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  was  restored,  in 
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part  rebuilt,  and  fitted  up  as  a  Town  Hall  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
W.  Burges,  following  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Poynter.  As  re- 
stored it  is  an  elaborate  imitation  of  a  mediaaval  hall,  with  an 
open  timber  roof,  the  six  large  windows  on  the  south,  by  which 
it  is  lighted,  being  filled  with  painted  glass  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  of  Dover.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  of  the 
recent  buildings  in  Dover  are  tlie  hotels.  The  Lorn  Warden,  by 
the  South-Eastem  Railw^ay  station,  and  built  by  the  Railway 
Company,  was  the  first,  ana  still  remains  the  chief  of  these  great 
structures.  The  latest  is  the  Imperial,  on  Clarence  La^oi,  facing 
the  sea,  which  was  opened  towards  the  close  of  1867.  This  is 
a  huge  pile  6  stories  nigh,  with  a  tall  campanile  tower,  and  con- 
tains about  230  rooms,  besides  large  and  luxuriously  fitted  public 
drawing,  dining,  and  coft'ee  rooms.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Whichcord. 

Dover  contains  7  churches,  including  the  military  and  mari- 
ners* churches ;  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
Unitarian,  Calvinistic  and  Latter  Day  Saints'  chapels  ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Jews'  Synagogue.  The  very  curious  Early 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Castle,  which  had  been  long  a  ruin 
and  suffered  to  fall  into  a  wretched  plight,  was  in  1863  made 
again  available  for  divine  service  ;  the  old  ^art  being  restored 
with  great  care,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  as  would  provide 
the  accommodation  required  for  the  troops  in  garrison.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The  church  of  St  James 
the  Apostle  having  become  dilapidated,  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  and  larger  church  erected  on  the  site,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  Bury,  in  1862.  The  new  building  is  Second  Pointed  in 
style ;  is  constructed  of  Kentish  rag,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone ;  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  western  tower, 
and  spire  150  feet  high,  and  has  seats  for  1400  persons.  I'he 
town  IS  well  provided  with  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  has  nume- 
rous benevolent  institutions.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
weekly,  and  one  twice  a  week. 

Very  extensive  works  have  been  executed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Dover  Harbour  under  the  direction  of  the  Dover  Har- 
bour Board,  who  have  carried  a  quay  wall  round  the  Pent  or 
ea-st  basin.  Vessels  of  600  tons  burden  find  ample  accommoda- 
tion. The  Admiralty  Pier  was  commenced  in  1847  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burses.  The  object  was  to  en- 
clone  an  area  of  about  520  acres,  which  should  serve  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  affording  shelter  and  anchorage  for  200  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  The  works,  beginning  from  the  western  shore,  have 
been  prosecuted,  with  some  intervals  and  with  some  modifications 
of  plan,  tiU  the  present  time,  when  above  1700  feet  of  the  pier 
or  western  arm  of  the  harbour  have  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  700,000i.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  was 
about  1,600,000Z.  The  pier  is  constructed  of  concrete  fonned  of 
shingle,  sand,  and  Portland  cement,  with  a  facing  of  large  blocks 
of  granite  laid  with  great  accuracy,  those  beneath  low-water 
being  laid  by  divers  in  diving-bells,  or  provided  with  a  diver's 
dress.  The  width  of  the  nier  at  the  base  is  84  feet,  at  the  quay 
level  45  feet.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  the  pier  has  proved  of  great 
utility  in  affording  shelter  to  ships,  and  enabling  steamers  to 
embark  and  disembark  their  passengers  and  mails  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  injurious  effects 
produced  on  the  coast  by  the  fonnation  of  the  breakwater; 
the  efficacy  of  the  harbour,  if  completed,  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, and  it  appears  very  doubtful  w^hether  the  original  plan 
will  be  carried  out  in  its  entireness.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret,  however,  if  the  scheme  for  an  enclosed  harbour  of  refuge 
in  this  most  important  and  admirable  position  should  eventually 
be  abandoned  for  a  simple  pier  or  breakwater. 

The  fortifications  of  Dover  have  been  considerably  extended 
and  improved,  cannon  of  much  greater  calibre  have  been  mounted, 
and  various  important  military  works  executed.  Officers'  Bar- 
racks, mediseval  in  style,  with  a  frontage  of  360  feet  facing  the 
sea,  were  erected  in  1858,  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  Salvin,  and  in 
1863  a  series  of  bomb-proof  casemated  oarracks,  with  a  frontage 
exceeding  400  feet,  with  mess-room,  stores,  &c.,  were  built  for 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  as  well  as  a  reading- 
room,  recreation-room  and  ground.  Various  other  works  have 
likewise  been  carried  out  tending  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  the 
citadel  and  the  comfort  of  the  garrison,  but  which  have  greatly 
assisted  in  transforming  the  general  aspect  of  the  town.  Among 
the  ornamental  additions  to  the  town  is  a  monument  of  granite, 
with  bronze  decorations,  erected  in  Camden  Square  in  memory 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  King's  Own,  or  60th  Rifles,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Dover  has  some  shipping  trade  in  addition  to  that  of  the  mail 
BteamezB,  and  it  has  lately  considerably  increased.     It  is  the 


chief  station  for  the  Cinque  Port  pilots,  74  of  whom  hold  licences 
here  for  the  Channel  service.  It  is  also  a  head  marine  telegraph 
station.  As  a  shipping  port  it  has  ship-building  yards,  rope  and 
sail  manufactories,  corn-mills,  a  large  linseed-crushing  mifi,  iron 
works,  &c.  Coal,  timber,  wines  and  spirits,  are  the  leading 
imports.  On  the  3l8t  of  Dec,  1866,  therewere  re<jistered  as 
belonging  to  tlie  port  of  Dover  34  sailing-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  919  tons  ;  23  above  60 
tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2894  tons  ;  and  3  steam-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  156  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year 
1866  were — Coastwise,  inwards,  472  British  sailing-vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  47,959  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of 
131  tons  ;  outwards,  152  British  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  10,900  tons.  From  and  to  the  Colonies — inwards,  5 
British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  511  tons.  From 
and  to  Foreign  ports — ^inwards,  42  British  sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  5134  tons ;  623  British  steam- vessels  of 
98,302  tons  ;  85  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  9472  tons,  and  640 
foreign  steam- vessels  of  80,534  tons ;  outwards,  28  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  1029  tons ;  295  British  steam-vessels  of  38,823  tons  ; 
43  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3117  tons ;  and  408  foreign  steam- 
vessels  of  49,102  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected 
at  Dover  during  the  year  ending  31st  Dec,  1866,  was  12,76U., 
an  increase  of  3417/.  from  that  ot  1865.  The  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  during  1866,  was  210/.  The  goods  traffic  of  the 
port  has  considerably  increased. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland 
[E.  C,  vol.  ii.  col.  793].  The  area  of  the  county,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the 
Census  Report  of  1861,  is  956*7  square  miles,  or  612,335 
acres,  of  which  525,158  acres  were  arable  land,  69,959  acres 
uncultivated,  11,372  acres  woods  or  plantations,  2875  acres 
occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  2971  acres  water. 
The  population  in  1861  was  308,680,  of  whom  145,132  were 
males  and  163,548  females,  a  decrease  of  20,203  since  1851.  The 
number  of  families  was  60,731.  In  1861  there  were  202,026 
Protestants  and  97,240  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  798.  Down  county  returns  four 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — two  for  the  county  at  large, 
one  for  Downpatrick,  and  one  for  Newry.  Downpatrick  was 
threatened  by  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of  1867  with  the  loss  of  its 
member,  but  escaped.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  11,435. 
The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  724,364/. 

The  Ulster  Rail\Vay,  which  crosses  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
county  ;  the  Belfast  and  Holy  wood  line,  which  is  almost  wholly 
within  Down,  and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  line  to  New- 
townards,  were  noticed  in  the  original  article.  Since  then  the 
Holy  wood  line  has  been  extended  to  Bangor,  near  the  entrance 
to  Belfast  Lough,  7  miles,  and  the  Newtownards  line  (Belfast 
and  County  Down  Railway)  has  been  completed  to  Donaghadee, 
8^  miles.  From  this  last  line  a  branch,  or  extension,  has  been 
carried  S.W.  from  the  Comber  station  to  Ballynahinch  Junction, 
9}  miles,  and  thence  S.E.  to  Do^vnpatrick,  9  miles.  The  Belfast 
and  Banbridge  line,  of  about  17  miles,  from  Lisbum  to  Banbridge 
Junction,  and  the  Banbridge  and  Scarva,  7  miles ;  cross  the 
N.W.  portion  of  the  county,  and  considerably  abridge  the  distance 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

Down  is,  to  a  great  extent,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
aOTicultural.  Of  the  60,000  families  it  contained  in  1861  aome- 
wnat  under  two-fifths  (23,427)  were  returned  as  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture  ;  considerably  over  one-fifth  (13,247)  as  employed 
in  manufacture  and  trades  ;  two-fifths  being  under  the  indefinite 
heading  of  "  other  pursuits."  The  farmers  of  Down  are  shrewd 
and  diligent,  and  a^culture  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  state, 
and  the  farm  buildmgs  and  cottages  in  a  much  better  condition, 
than  in  the  more  southern  counties.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the 
countv,  much  more  than  half  is  under  cultivation.  Somewhat 
over  half  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  oats,  while  wheat 
occupies  about  a  fifth  of  the  acreage  given  to  oats.  The  other 
cereals  are  insignificant  in  quantity.  Potatoes  are  very  largely 
grown,  occupying  about  hall  the  acreage  of  oats.  Turnips  are 
also  extensively  grown.  Flax  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops, 
occupying  almost  as  large  an  acreage  as  potatoes.  Meadow  and 
clover  land  takes  a  little  larger  space  than  potatoes.  In  1867 
there  were  in  all  327,774  acres  under  crops.  Of  these  22,613 
acres  were  wheat ;  118,691  acres  oats ;  700  acres  barley  and  here ; 
236  acres  rye  ;  1056  acres  beans  and  peas ;  56,429  acres  potatoes ; 
17,693  acres  turnips ;  311  acres  mangold ;  165  acres  cabbages ; 
48,044  acres  flax  ;  and  61,836  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In 
1866  there  were  1947  acres  under  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  175*7 
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acres  under  vetches  and  rape ;  the  acreage  for  1867  is  not  yet 
returned. 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock  have  become  matters  of 
greatly  increased  consideration  with  the  agricultunsts  of  Down 
coimty.  Breeds  of  improved  character  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  cattle  are  much  better  housed  and  tended.  The  number 
of  sheep  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion, 
nor  is  nearly  as  much  attention  given  to  them  as  to  cattle. 
Horses  are  bred  and  kept  in  large  numbers,  alike  for  the  farm, 
the  carriage,  and  the  saddle.  In  1866  there  were  in  the  county 
33,123  horses,  of  which  28,409  were  kept  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, 1088  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  and  1156  for  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  ;  1068  were  between  one  and  two  years  old, 
and  1402  were  under  one  year.  The  number  of  cattle  was 
135,153,  of  which  56,596  were  milch  cows,  and  30,280  under  two 
years  old.  Of  sheep  there  were  61,888,  of  which  25,220  were 
under  one  year  old.  The  number  of  pigs  was  59,097,  a  large  in- 
crease in)on  1865. 

The  fisheries  of  the  county  are  of  some  importance.  From  its 
great  extent  of  coast,  and  the  large  markets  witliin  easy  reach, 
the  fisheries  of  Down  would  seem  to  promise  weU  if  prosecuted 
with  as  much  vigour  as  is  given  to  other  pursuits  in  tnis  county 
and  Antrim.  But  though  a  great  many  bands  are  employed  in 
fishing,  the  returns  are  nowhere  satisfactory.  Both  boats  and 
gear  are  quite  inadequate,  and  very  generally  in  bad  repair  ;  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  is  comparatively  small ;  the  fish  are  sold 
in  local  markets ;  the  curing  establishments  are  few  and  not  well 
managed,  and  generally  among  the  fishermen  there  is  a  desire  to 
emi^te,  they  asserting  their  inability  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood 
by  fishing.  On  Jan.  1,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  92  first- 
class  fishing  boats,  with  crews  of  412  men  and  43  boys ;  and 
1038  second-class  boats,  with  crews  of  2669  men  and  259  boys,  a 
decrease  since  1865  of  181  boats  and  781  men,  and  an  increase  of 
30  boys. 

Linen  is  the  principal  manufacture,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  greatly  extended.  In  1862  there  were  13  mills,  with  up- 
wards of  100,000  spindles,  and  employing  over  6000  hanas 
(including  women  and  children)  returned  as  in  operation  in  the 
county,  but  the  number  is  now  much  larger.  In  the  beginning 
of  1867  Down  had  268  flax-scutching  milk,  with  2509  stocks  and 
11,792  handles.  The  other  manufactures  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
such  as  are  called  forth  by  local  requirements,  and  include 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  corn-mills,  and  soap-works. 
There  are  also  jute  factories  and  numerous  bleaching-greens. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Besides  Downpatrick,  the  county  town, 
and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Newry,  Down  has  7  towns 
with  populations  exceeding  2000:  Newtownards,  Banbridge, 
Bangor,  Donaghadee,  Dromore,  Gilford,  and  Holywood.  One  of 
these,  Newrv,  which  is  partly  in  Armagh,  has  over  10,000  inha- 
bitants, while  Newtownards  has  nearly  10,000.  All  the  others 
have  imder  6000  inhabitants.  Downpatrick  and  Newry  have 
separate  articles.  Of  the  other  towns,  with  the  smaller  places 
described  in  the  original  article,  we  add  the  populations  in  1861 
and  a  few  supplementar^r  particulars. 

BanhridgelE.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  859],  a  market  'town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bann,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Banbridge  Junction 
Railway.  The  town,  which  has  an  area  of  760  acres,  contained 
4033  inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  254  since  1851.  Ban- 
bridge  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  linen  trade,  and  is  now 
reg^ed  as  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  for  this  district.  The 
town  is  a  well-built,  clean,  and  busy  place,  and  contains,  besides 
the  market-house,  parish  church,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  4 
Presbyterian  and  2  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-houses.  Of  the 
1155  tenements  it  contains,  94  are  valued  at  20/.  and  upwards, 
and  717  at  4L  and  under.  There  are  spinning  and  weaving- 
mills  and  numerous  bleaching-cpreens.  Markets  are  held  weekly 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Three  branch  banks  are  in  the 
town.  Banbridge  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  124,928  acres,  and  a  popiilation  in  1861  of 
71,918.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  160,766/.  The 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was 
215  ;  the  nimibers  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  1144 ; 
outdoors,  417.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was  3086/., 
of  which  138H.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Bangor,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  in  Bangor  Bay,  on  the 
south  side  and  near  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Rail- 
way. The  area  of  the  town  is  814  acres.  The  population  was 
2631  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  319.  Bangor  is  a  favourite  summer 
resort  with  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  for  sea-bathing,  and  has 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  the  establishments  usual  in  watering- 


places.  The  occupations  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in 
embroidering  muslin  for  Gla^jgow  manufecturers.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  several  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
meeting-houses. 

Do7iaghadee['E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  761],  a  sea-port  and  market  town 
on  the  east  coast,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Donaghadee  branch  of 
the  Belfast  and  Bangor  Railway,  8J  miles  E.N.E.  from  New- 
townards. The  town  has  an  area  of  404  acres,  and  in  1861 
contained  2671  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  160.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church  and  several 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  chapels.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  but 
not  much  trade ;  the  chief  exports  are  cattle  and  grain,  the 
imports  coal  and  timber.  Donaghadee  is  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal fishing  district  of  Down.  In  January,  1867,  there  belonged 
to  it  66  first-class  fishing-boats,  worked  by  360  men  and  20  boys, 
and  690  second-class  filing-boats,  worked  by  1090  men  and  190 
boys ;  but  this  was  a  decrease  of  21  boats  and  92  men  from 
January,  1866.  The  fishing  is  chiefly  trawling  and  line.  The 
oyster  banks  which  formerly  existed  are  pretty  well  broken  up. 
There  are  several  flax-scutching  mills  in  the  neighbourhooa 
Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  embroidering  muslin. 

Dromore  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  810],  a  market  and  cathedral  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lagan,  and  a  station  on  the  Banbridge 
Railway,  17^  miles  S.W.  from  Belfast,  Dromore  has  an  area 
of  290  acres,  and  in  1861  contained  2531  inhabitants.  Of  the 
560  tenements,  30  are  valued  at  20/.  and  upwai^ols,  and  390  at 
and  under  4/.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  abo  serves  as  the 
parish  church,  there  are  a  Roman  Catnolic  church  and  a  Metho- 
dist and  2  Presbyterian  meeting-houses.  The  linen  manufacture 
is  the  chief  source  of  employment.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
several  flax-scutching  mills.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed 
in  embroidering  muslin.  The  town  has  a  good  local  trade.  The 
see  of  Dromore  is  incorporated  with  the  united  diocese  of  Down 
and  Connor.  The  diocese  of  Dromore  comprises  an  area  of 
288,512  acres,  divided  into  24  benefices  and  4  perpetual  cutes. 
The  population  in  1861  was  172,216,  of  whom  44,474  or  26-8 
per  cent.,  were  membera  of  the  Established  Church ;  56,818,  or 
32*4  per  cent,  Presbyterians ;  and  66,136,  or  38*4  per  cent.,  Roman 
Catholics.  Dromore  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  see,  comprising 
18  parishes.    The  seat  of  the  bishop  is  at  Newry. 

Gilford,  a  market  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bann,  and  a 
station  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway,  6  miles 
from  Portadown  Junction.  Gilford  has  an  area  of  96  acres,  and 
contained  2892  inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  78  since  1851. 
Flax-spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  very  extensively,  and 
in  the  neighoourhood  are  numerous  bleaching-greens.  About 
Gilford  are  several  good  residences. 

Holywood,  on  the  east  shore  of  Beliast  Lough,  and  a  station 
of  the  Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Railway,  4^  miles  from 
Belfast.  In  1861  the  town  contained  2437  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  1029.  Holywood  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  has  become  at  once  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing, and  a  sort  of  genteel  suburb  to  Belfast.  Several  good 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  baths,  shops,  a  pier,  churches,  chapels, 
and  schools,  have  been  built,  and  a  great  number  of  Belfast 
manufacturers  and  merchants  have  their  mansions  and  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  is  at  Holywood.  The  town  has  a  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  and  a  handsome  model  school  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board  of  Education  has  been  erected,  at  the  cost  of 
Professor  Sullivan.    Some  fiyshing  is  carried  on. 

Newtownards  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  974],  a  market  town  near  the  head 
of  Lough  Strangford,  and  a  station  on  the  Donaghadee  branch  of 
the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway,  13^  miles  E.  of  Belfast. 
Newtownards  is  in  extent  and  population  the  second  town  in  the 
county.  The  area  is  486  acres.  In  1861  it  contained  9543 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  24  since  1861.  Of  its  2123  tenements, 
only  48  are  valued  at  20/.  and  upwards,  while  1672  are  returned 
at  or  under  4/.  The  town  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  court-house,  market-place, 
the  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  and 
6  Presbyterian  meeting-houses.  The  chief  occupations  are  the 
weaving  and  embroidering  of  muslin.  The  market  is  on  Satur- 
day. There  are  two  branch  banks  in  the  town.  A  square 
tower,  136  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1868  on  the  sumnut  of 
Scrabo  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Newtownards,  as  a  monument 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Londonderry.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Lanyon  and  Lynn.  Newtownards  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  93,851  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  53,428.    The  poor-law  valuation  in  1866  was 
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126,6592. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  in  the  Union 
Workhouse  was  455 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during 
the  year  was — indoors,  1549  ;  outdoors,  35.  The  total  expen- 
diture was  4349^.,  of  which  27622.  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor. 

Tne  smaller  towns  and  villages  are  : — 

Ardglas8y  a  decayed  market  town  and  sea-jjort,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  7  miles  S.E.  from  the  Downpatrick  station  of  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway ;  has  an  area  of  37  acres, 
and  in  1861  contained  774  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  200.  The 
fishery  has  fallen  oflf,  but  there  are  lai^e  takes  of  herrincs. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  expor^tion  of  grain.  Tne 
harbour  has  a  pier,  with  a  light  at  toe  head.  BalUnahinch,  a 
small  town  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  a  station  on 
the  Belfast  and  Bangor  Railway,  12j  miles  W.N.W.  from  Down- 
patrick; pop.  1066,  an  increase  of  60  since  1851.  CastU- 
wellarij  on  tne  road  between  Downpatrick  and  Newry,  and  10 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Downpatnck ;  pop.  746,  a  decrease  of 
93  since  1851.  The  linen  manufacture  is  pursued  to  some 
extent,  and  there  are  bleaching  greens  in  the  vicinity.  The 
market  is  held  on  Monday  for  linen  yam  and  agricultural 
produce,  and  is  well  attended.  Comhery  or  Cumber,  a  small 
market  town  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  and  a  station  on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway, 
6  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Belfast ;  pop.  1713,  a  decrease  of  77  since 
1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture. In  1867  there  were  21  flax-scutching  miUs  in  opera- 
tion in  Comber  parish.  A  new  and  conveniently  arranged 
market-house  was  erected  in  the  square  in  1865.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses.  Gret/  Aobey,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lough  Strangford ;  pop.  922,  an  increase  of 
64.  Besides  the  church,  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  chapels.  Four  quarterly  fairs  are  held  here.  Hilkborotigh: 
a  small  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Banbridge  branch  of 
the  Ulster  and  Portadown  Railway,  12  miles  S.W.  from  BeKast. 
The  town  has  an  area  of  30  acres,  and  in  1861  contained  1247 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  53  since  1851.  Of  its  201  tenements 
12  were  valued  at  202.  and  upwards,  and  129  at  and  under  41, 
The  linen  trade  affords  some  employment.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  the  town  contaLos  churches  for  Presbyterians,  Fnends, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  schools,  a  hospital,  and  bride- 
well. Killileagh,  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lough  Strangford,  11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Down- 
patrick ;  pop.  1330,  an  increase  of  244  since  1851.  The  town 
has  some  manu&ctures ;  is  the  port  of  a  considerable  agricultural 
district,  shipping  grain  and  importing  iron,  coal,  and  timber. 
Besides  the  cnurch,  a  neat  cruciform  building,  there  are  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  meeting-houses.  The  market  is  given  up, 
but  there  are  three  annual  fairs.  Eillough,  a  sea-port  town,  on 
a  small  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north  side  of  Dundrum 
Bay,  and  about  8  miles  S.E.  from  Downpatrick ;  pop.  811,  a 
decrease  of  140  since  1851.  KiUough  Bay  forms  a  good  narbour. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Moira,  a  small 
town  and  a  station  on  the  Belfast  and  Banbridge  Railway,  7 
miles  from  Lisbum ;  pop.  740,  an  increase  of  71  since  1851. 
Four  fairs  are  held  durmg  the  year.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
is  carried  on.  Rathfriland,  a  market  town  about  11  miles  N.E. 
from  Newry ;  pop.  1916,  a  decrease  of  137  since  1851.  The 
principal  occupation  is  the  manufiEu^ture  of  linen.  The  market 
IS  on  Wednesday.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Rosstrevor,  a  sea-port  and  watering-place,  on  the  north  side 
of  Carlingford  Bay,  and  two  miles  E.  of  the  Warrenspoint 
station  of  the  Newry  and  Warrenspoint  Railway ;  pop.  653,  a 
decrease  of  111  since  1851.  It  is  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing ;  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing.  Seven  fairs 
are  held  annually.  Strangford,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  and  about  6  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Downpatrick ;  poo.  407,  a  decrease  of  213  since 
1851.  Strangford  is  the  head  of  a  fishing  district.  In  January, 
1867,  there  belonged  to  it  74  fishing-boats,  worked  by  181  men 
and  18  boys,  an  increase  of  5  vessels,  26  men  and  5  Doys  since 
1865  ;  only  4  of  the  boats  were  first-class.  The  market  is  dis- 
continued, but  two  fairs  are  held  annually.  Warrenspoint,  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Newry  river,  and  a  station 
on  the  Newry  and  Warrenspoint  Railway,  6  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Newry;  population  1635,  a  decrease  of  134  since  1851. 
Tlie  market  is  discontinued^  but  fairs  are  held  in  June  and 
November. 

DOWN,  See  of.  The  history  of  the  united  diocese  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  will  be  found  in  E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  799. 
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Some  statistics  of  the  diocese  of  Dromore  are  given  under 
Dromore  in  the  preceding  article.  TThe  diocese  of  Down  com- 
prises an  area  of  356,188  acres,  divided  into  38  benefices  and  10 
perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861  was  163,943,  of  whom 
28,868,  or  17*6  per  cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  83,849,  or  61-2  per  cent,  Presbyterians,  and  46,451,  or 
28*3  per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics,  The  diocese  of  Connor  com- 
prises an  area  of  785,274  acres^  divided  into  53  benefices  and  23 
perpetu«d  cures.  The  xwpulation  in  1861  was  386,027,  of  whom 
80,125,  or  20*8  per  cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  184,330,  or  47*8  per  cent,  Presbyterians,  and  103,245, 
or  26*7  per  cent,  Roman  Catholics.  The  net  value  of  the 
bishopric  is  returned  at  35242.  The  episcopal  palace  is  at  Holy- 
wood,  near  Belfast.  Down  and  Connor  also  form  a  Roman 
Catholic  see  comprising  47  parishes.  The  residence  of  the 
bishopis  at  Belfast. 

DOWNPATRICK,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ire- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  780j,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  market  and  assize  town,  on  tne  right  bank  of  the 
Quoile,  where  it  enters  the  south-western  angle  of  Strangford 
Lough ;  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway,  26}  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Belfast  The  par- 
liamentary borough  contained  802  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
and  a  population  of  4317,  an  increase  of  304  since  1851. 
Downpatnck  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of  1868,  to  transfer 
this  member  to  the  county,  but  the  clause  was  withdrawn. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  181 ;  the  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  62.  and  upwaids  was  2509, 
of  whom  276  were  rated  below  82.  The  net  rated  value  of  the 
borough  was  95472.  The  municipal  borough  contained  3840 
inhabitants  in  1861  ;  and  had  a  net  valuation  of  74072.  Down- 
patrick Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  147,361  acres,  ana  a  population  of  57,969  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  170,9492. ;  the  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  o£  the  union  workhouse  was  289  ; 
the  number  relieved  during  1865  was— indoors.  1244,  outdoors, 
193 ;  the  total  expenditure  was  30192.,  of  whicn  19092.  was  for 
the  maintenance  oi  the  poor. 

The  town  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  is  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  cas.  The  cathedral  was  thoroughlv  restored 
in  1861-64,  and  tne  interior  reseated  and  rather  elaborately 
decorated.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  in  the  town 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses ;  also  cdms'-houses  and  widows'-houses.  A  new 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  erected  in  1866,  from  the  desicxis  of  Mr. 
H.  Smith,  county  surveyor.  It  is  of  red  and  wnite  brick 
and  stone,  and  consists  of  a  central  building  with  two  circular 
turrets,  and  a  clock-tower  100  feet  high,  and  two  wings.  The 
central  building  contains  a  great  hall  90  feet  long  by  45  feet 
wide,  with  residences  for  the  physician  and  other  officials.  In 
the  wings  are  the  dormitories,  dav-rooms,  &c.  The  building  is 
about  820  feet  long,  and  500  feet  deep.  The  town  is  connected 
with  Belfast  by  the  Down  Railway,  and  with  the  port  of 
Donaghadee  by  a  line  completed  in  1862.  The  manufiEU^tures 
remain  nearlv  as  described  in  the  original  article ;  miUs  have 
been  established  for  scutching  flax.  There  are  two  branch 
banks.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  A  news- 
paper is  published  weekly. 

DRESDEN  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  801-4),  though  it  has  increased 
in  size  and  population,  has  not  much  that  is  novel  and  note- 
worthy in  its  public  buildings.  According  to  the  census  of 
December,  1861,  the  inhabitants  numbered  128,152,  with  4600 
dwellings,  26  squares  (platze),  and  6  public  parks  or  gardens.  Of 
the  inhabitants  119,232  were  Protestants,  6380  Roman  Catholics. 
719  Jews,  and  the  remainder  of  various  sects.  In  1864  the  total 
number  amounted  to  145,72^.  There  are  now  two  bridges  over 
the  Elbe,  and  three  over  tne  Weisseritz.  The  new  bridge  over  the 
Elbe  has  12  arches  of  100  feet  span,  and  2  of  50  feet  span,  and  a 
viaduct  of  arches,  each  50  feet  in  width,  on  the  side  of  the  old 
town  ;  the  total  length  is  1632  feet,  the  breadth  60  feet,  of  which 
32  are  occupied  by  a  carriage-road  with  paved  footways  on  each 
side ;  the  28  feet  by  a  double  line  of  railway  connecting  the  Leipzig 
and  Silesian  railwavs  with  the  Bohemian  line  ;  while  the  road- 
way is  a  thoroughfare  from  the  new  town  to  the  Wildsruffer 
quarter.  It  was  designed  by  Lohse,  was  six  years  in  building, 
and  cost  upwards  of  100,0002.  Under  one  of  the  viaduct  arches  of 
this  railway  bridge,  known  as  the  Marien-briicke,  is  the  entrance  to 
Frederick's  bridge  over  the  Weisseritz.  It  is  built  of  stone,  is  206 
feet  in  length,  and  was  completed  in  1856,  giving  communica- 
tions by  the  Ostra-aUee  between  the  Wildsruf  and  Friederichs- 
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stadt  suburbs.  Another  bridge  at  the  north-east  of  the  city  over 
the  Priessnitz,  unites  the  Bautzener-strasse  with  the  Scmller- 
Btrasse.  There  are  four  railways  issuing  from  the  town,  all 
united  by  a  connecting  line  ;  the  Leipzig  and  Berlin  from  the 
old  town,  completed  in  1839  ;  the  Silesian,  completed  in  1847  ; 
the  Bohemian,  completed  in  1851 ;  and  a  short  line,  the  Tharanter, 
or  Albertsbahn,  Avliich  goes  only  to  Freiberg,  more  recently 
finished.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  joining  the  main  European  lines,  as  do  also 
the  railways,  except  the  Albertsbahn.  The  water  supply  to  the 
old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  brought  from  the 
Weisseritz  from  the  Plauische  Grunde  and  from  the  Holy  Well 
near  Leubnitz,  through  a  stone  conduit  17,600  feet  in  length ; 
that  of  the  new  town  is  supplied  by  a  large  pond  north  of  the 
Bautzener-strasse,  which  is  fed  by  some  hill-streams.  Neither 
of  these  supplies,  however,  is  fitted  for  drinking  or  cooking,  for 
which  purposes  recourse  is  had  to  weUs  furnished  from  springs, 
which  are  numerous  throughout  the  town. 

In  the  Bautzener-strasse,  is  a  fountain  supplied  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Artesian  well,  430  ells  (about  800  feet  English)  deep. 
Dresden  owes  man^  of  its  improvements  to  the  late  £ing,  Friea- 
rich  August,  who  died  in  1854.  Among  them  is  the  New  Museum, 
begun  in  1847,  and  completed  in  1854,  after  a  design  by  Semper. 
It  occupies  the  fourth  side  of  the  Zwinger,  has  a  centre  and 
wings,  in  the  Italian  style,  the  front  being  upwards  of  400  feet  in 
length,  with  a  depth  varying  at  different  portions  from  60  to  80, 
and  100  feet  through  the  centre.  The  basement  storey  contains 
tiie  plaster-casts  and  models  from  the  Elgin  and  ^ginetan 
marbles,  other  Greek  and  Roman  antiques,  and  the  collection  of 
engravings  formerly  in  the  Old  Museum,  numbering  250,000 
prints  in  2000  portfolios.  In  the  two  upper  storeys  are 
the  extremely  ricn  collection  of  paintings  of  all  schools,  which 
in  1862  numbered  2359  pictures.  In  the  spring  of  1866, 
the  third  of  Schilling's  four  statues  of  Ni^ht,  Evening,  Morning, 
and  Noon,  was  placed  on  the  Briihlsche  Terrassentreppe. 
Morning,  which  has  now  been  added,  is  a  female  between  two 
children,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  right  seems  to  be  arousing 
from  sleep,  that  on  the  left  is  scattering  dew.  The  whole  is 
effectively  designed  and  admirably  wrought.  The  two  previouslv 
placed,  N  ight  and  Evening,  are  equally  satisfactory.  The  Jewish 
Synagogue,  in  the  Augustus-allee,  is  an  oblong  building  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  by  Semper,  with  an  octangular  tower,  90  feet 
high  at  the  west  end,  and  two  towers  at  the  east  end  of  64  feet 
in  height ;  the  interior  is  simply,  but  tastefully,  adorned  in  the 
oriental  style.  In  the  Bautzener-strasse  is  an  hospital,  served  by 
deaconesses  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  persuasion,  with  proba- 
tioners and  attendants,  and  in  adjoining  houses  70  beds  are  provided 
for  private  patients,  who  pa^  a  small  sum  for  their  maintenance 
and  attendance.  The  chief  hospital  is  in  the  Friederichstadt, 
rebuilt  in  1849,  after  a  plan  by  Knoffel.  The  arrangements  are 
very  complete ;  there  are  400  beds,  and  about  2500  sick  are 
received  yearly,  but  not  entirely  gratuitously.  In  March,  1868, 
the  first  stone  of  a  new  English  church  was  laid,  to  bear  the 
name  of  All  Saints  ;  the  municipality  Imving  gratuitously  given 
the  site,  the  cost  has  been  raised  by  subscription,  one  English 
lady,  Mrs,  Goschen,  giving  4000^.  In  the  See  suburb,  at  the 
junction  of  Friedrichs-allee  and  Maximilians-allee,  a  new  pro- 
menade has  been  formed,  ornamented  with  statues  and  vases 
formerly  in  the  Marolini  gardens. 

In  the  immediate  suburbs  we  may  notice  the  Schiller- 
Bchlosschen,  a  large  and  handsome  place  of  public  entertainment, 
with  music,  &c.,  completed  in  1864.  At  Meissen  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  John,  built  in  1291,  was  restored  in  1856.  The  celebrated 
porcelain  manufactory  there  was  removed  in  1862  to  a  new 
Duilding  in  the  Triebisch  valley,  a  little  distance  further.  These 
lie  north-west  of  Dresden.  On  the  south-west  a  company  has 
been  for  some  time  working  the  coal  mines  at  Potschappel,  from 
which  are  extracted  about  40,000  tons  yearly,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood several  large  manufactories,  breweries,  and  iron-works 
have  been  established. 

On  June  18,  1866,  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  to  join  the 
Austrian  army,  and  the  Prussian  invaders  marched  in.  The 
town  being  unfortified,  the  King  of  Saxony  determined  on  this 
step,  rather  tlian  expose  it  to  a  bombardment.  The  Prussian 
soldiers  behaved  with  great  civility,  but  the  commanders  in  a 
very  short  time  issued  orders  for  the  construction  of  entrench- 
ments outside  the  town,  of  a  battery  on  the  Briihlsche  terrace  to 
command  the  river,  and  to  undermine  the  bridges  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  in  case  of  their  being  forced  to  retreat.  Since 
the  peace  all  has  been  restored  to  its  former  condition. 

DROGHEDA,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  is  a  coimty  of  a 


town  in  itself,  but  lies  within  the  coimties  of  Louth  and  Meatb, 
and  is  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  sea-port  and 
market  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne,  4  miles  from 
the  sea  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  805].  The  borough  contained  5676 
inhabitea  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  17,436 ;  that  of 
the  municipal  borough  being  14,740,  a  decrease  of  2105  since 
1851.  Drogheda  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Tlie  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866-7  was  574  ; 
the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  6^.  and  upwanla 
was  1653,  of  whom  54  were  rated  below  8/.  The  net  ratea  value 
of  the  borough  was  26,888^.  The  number  of  borough  burgesses 
was  283  in  1864.  Drogheda  Poor- Law  Union  comprises  12 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  99,045  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  30,821  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was 
123,7232. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  394 ;  the  number  relieved  during  1865  w^as — 
indoors,  2863,  outdoors,  2179  ;  the  total  expenditure  was  5447/., 
of  which  3930/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  town  has  direct  communication  with  Dublin  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  and  lines  have  been  opened  to 
Enniskillen,  Navan,  and  Kelk.  Cotton  and  flax  spinning  are 
now  the  principal  manufactures  ;  the  linen  manufacture,  which 
for  some  time  flourished  here  has  almost  disappeared.  A  larj^e 
cotton  factory  was  erected  here  in  1864  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Whit- 
worth,  and  ^ves  employment  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 
Three  extensive  flax  mills  in  the  town  employ  above  1000  hand?. 
Besides  these  there  are  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  five  salt- 
works, two  large  breweries,  eight  tanneries,  and  four  soap-works. 
Iron  works,  in  which  machinery,  boilers,  and  heavy  castings  are 
made,  employ  300  hands.  There  is  a  large  ship-building  yard  from 
which  several  good  vessels  have  been  launched.  The  port  and 
harbour  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  harbour  commis- 
sioners, and  vessels  of  400  tons  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
quays.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  has  three  lightnouses,  two 
of  tiiem  capable  of  being  moved  according  as  the  bar  may  shift. 
Drogheda  nas  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  principally  with 
Liverpool.  The  exports  are  grain,  cattle,  and  provisions ;  the 
imports  com,  brandy,  tea,  and  timber.  On  the  3 1st  of  December, 
1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Drogheda 
4  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons  burden,  their  aggregate 
burden  being  90  tons  ;  33  sailing-vessels  above  60  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  3307  tons,  and  5  steam-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  1508  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  428  British  sailing-vessels  of  35,932  tons 
aggregate  burden,  and  254  British  steam- vessels  of  76,123  tons 
aggregate  bunion  ;  outwards,  126  British  sailing-vessels  of  9124 
tons  burden,  311  British  steam-vessels  of  92,825  tons  burden, 
and  one  foreign  vessel  of  93  tons  burden.  From  and  to  the 
colonies — inwards,  2  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
468  tons ;  outwards,  one  sailing-vessel  of  309  tons  burden,  all 
British.  Prom  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  10  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1038  tons,  and  10  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  1097  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  one 
foreign  sailing-vessel  of  171  tons  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Drogheda  during  the  year  ending 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1866,  was  2984/.,  a  decrease  from  that  of 
1865  of  311/.,  all  on  tea.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  during  1866  was  767/.,  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
696/.  over  1865. 

The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  much  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  the  impulse  given  by 
the  energy  and  munincence  of  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Whitworth,  M.P^  already  mentionea  as  having  erected  the  large 
cotton  factory.  One  of  the  most  valuable  has  oeen  the  construc- 
tion of  very  complete  waterworks,  which  supply  800,000  gallons 
of  excellent  water  to  the  town,  and  towards  which  Mr.  Whit- 
worth contributed  half  the  expense  of  erection.  At  the  cost  of 
the  same  gentleman  a  spacious  and  handsome  town-hall  wan 
erected  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barre,  of  Belfast.  The 
building  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  great  hall  and  assembly- 
room,  80  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high,  with  a  gal- 
lery and  orchestra,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  700  persons. 
On  the  upper  floor  is  a  smaller  hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  &c., 
42  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Mansion  House,  Court  House,  Linen  Hall, 
Com  Market,  Savings  Bank,  Inland  Kevenue  Office,  Town  Prison, 
and  Barracks.  Besides  the  three  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
there  are  in  the  town  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  Pres- 
byterian and  Methodist  meeting-houses;  three  Friaries,  four 
Nimneries,  an  Endowed,  and  several  other  schools.    A  market 
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for  cattle  is  held  on  Tliursday,  and  one  for  com  on  Saturday. 
There  are  four  branch  banks  in  the  town.  Two  newsjwpers  are 
published  weekly. 

DROITWITCH,  Worcestershire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  806].  The 
town  within  the  municipal  limits  in  1861  contained  663  inha- 
bited houses,  19  uninhabited,  and  none  building.  The  popula- 
tion was  3124,  of  whom  1534  were  males,  and  1590  females,  a 
decrease  of  1535  since  1851.  The  parliamentary  limits  are  much 
more  extensive  than  the  municipal,  containing  17  additional 
parishes  and  townships,  several  of  which  are  rural,  and  extending 
about  9  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  8  miles  from  east  to  west 
The  parliamentary  borough  contained  1504  inhabited  houses  in 
1861,  and  a  population  of  7086,  a  decrease  of  10  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  400,  of  whom  117  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
1293 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  925,  of  whom 
582  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  63,7 141. ;  the  rateable  value  was  55,583/.  Droit\dch  returning 
only  one  member  to  parliament  was  unaffected  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  ;  and  havmg  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  escaped  the 
disfranchising  clause  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  of  1868.  Droit- 
wich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  55,145  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,237  in  1861. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  continues  to  be  the  staple  of  Droit- 
wich.  The  brine  springs  occur  in  the  red  marls  which  are  here 
of  immense  thickness.  The  springs  are  recorded  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  are  believed  to  have  oeen  worked  long  previously, 
and  have  heen  worked  almost  continuously  ever  since  ;  but  the 
wells  now  in  use  are  of  a  much  j;reater  depth  than  those  from 
which  the  brine  was  formerly^  obtamed,  and  appear  to  be  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  The  bnne  is  evaporated  by  heating  in  large 
shallow  wrought-iron  pans,  which,  according  to  the  method  com- 
monly practised  at  Droitwich,  require  unremitted  attention 
throughout  the  week,  and  as  males  and  females  of  all  ages  work 
together  in  the  heated  pan-houses  with  scarce  any  clothing,  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  is  very  degraded.  In  some  works 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  introduced  with 
great  social  as  well  as  commercial  advantage ;  but  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  Droitwich  salt  manufacturers  are  small  masters  with 
limited  capital,  who  have  not  the  means,  nor  usually  the  inclina- 
tion, to  adopt  expensive  machinery  such  as  has  been  introduced 
at  Stoke  Prior.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  at  Droitwich 
in  1866  was  115,000  tons,  of  which  about  20,000  tons  were 
expoi-ted.  The  other  leading  trades  at  Droitwich  are  brick- 
making  and  malting. 

The  old  town  is  straggling,  dirty,  and  ill-drained ;  but  in  the 
newer  parts  several  good  houses  have  been  erected.  The  old 
Roman  salt-water  bath  has  been  resuscitated  as  a  public  bath 
and  is  much  frequented.  By  it  a  good  hotel  has  been  erected. 
The  churches,  chapels,  and  public  buildings  remain  as  described 
in  the  E.  C,  but  a  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  of  red  brick 
and  stone.  First  Pointed  in  style,  has  been  built  in  Queen-street. 
A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  but  the  attendance  is  inconsiderable, 
that  of  Worcester  attracting  most  of  the  trade. 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  810].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  ordnance  survey,  as  given  in  the  census  report  of 
1861,  is  353-9  square  miles,  or  226,517  acres,  of  which  195,220 
acres  were  arable  land,  14,323  acres  uncultivated,  5111  acres  woods 
or  plantations,  11,478  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabi- 
tants, and  385  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  410,252, 
of  whom  191,435  were  males  and  218,817  females,  an  increase  of 
5260  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  88,576.  In  1861 
there  were  99,567  Protestants  and  309,744  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1463.  Dublin 
county  sends  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament— two  for 
the  countv  at  large,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of  1868  to  add  a  third  member 
to  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  the  clause  was  withdrawn.  Two  mem- 
bers are  also  sent  by  Dublin  University.  The  population  of 
the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  146,501,  a 
decrease  ctf  126  since  1851.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1866  was  4,744.  Th«  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866 
was  1,167,517/.  During  1867,  2449  persons  emigrated  from  the 
county,  and  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1st,  1851, 
to  December  31st,  1867,  was  48,811,  of  whom  26,460  were  males, 
and  22,351  females.  The  railways  remain  as  described  in  the 
original  article. 

Dublin  is  in  the  main  a  manufacturing  county.  Of  the  88,576 
fiamilies  it  contained  in  1861,  more  than  a  thinl  (29,954)  were 


returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades,  and 
less  than  a  thirteenth  (6570)  in  agriculture.  The  number  of 
purely  agricultural  holdings  m  the  county  was  8792,  of  which 
only  1870  were  at  a  rental  of  50/.  and  upwards,  while  4097  were 
under  10/.  The -average  size  of  each  holding  was  35  acres.  Oats 
were  the  chief  com  crop,  taking  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  land 
under  cultivation.  Wheat  occupies  nearly  half  the  acreage  of 
oats.  Barley  is  the  only  other  cereal  grown  to  any  extent. 
Potatoes  are  the  principal  green  crop^  but  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land  is  planted  with  turnips.  Flax  is  almost  disregarded. 
Nearly  half  the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  laid  down  in  meadow 
and  clover.  In  1867  there  were  in  all  94,527  acres  under  crops. 
Of  these,  9885  acres  were  wheat,  20,395  acres  oats,  2073  acres 
barley,  130  aci'es  here  and  rye,  142  acres  beans  and  peas,  11,087 
acres  potatoes,  3247  acres  turnips,  672  acres  mangola,  818  acres 
cabbage,  2070  acres  carrots  and  parsnips,  330  acres  vetches  and 
rape,  25  acres  flax,  46,083  acres  meadow  and  clover.  Under 
nearly  every  heading  these  figures  show  a  substantial,  though  not 
large,  increase  on  the  returns  for  1866  ;  the  laigest  proportionate 
increase  being  on  wheat  and  turnips. 

Stock  and  dairy  farming  are  pursued  with  care  and  skill.  Of 
sheep  the  number  kept  is  not  comparatively  large.  Pigs  are  kept 
in  considerable  nimibers.  Generally  great  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  stock,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Dublin  stock  farmers 
is  deservedly  high.  Some  excellent  horses  are  reared.  In  1866 
there  were  20,881  horses  in  the  county,  of  which  6245  were  kept 
for  agricultural  purposes,  9420  for  tralfic  and  manufactures,  4063 
for  amusement  and  recreation  j  711  were  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  and  442  under  one  year.  The  number  of  cattle  was 
48,001,  of  which  14,102  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  13,433 
under  two  years  old.  Of  sheep  there  were  69,018,  of  which  23,536 
were  under  one  year  of  age,  and  24,618  pigs.  These  figures  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  each  class  except  horses,  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  of  566  from  the  previous  year.  Of  poultry  there 
were  182,117  in  the  county  in  1866. 

The  fisheries  form  a  considerable  source  of  income  to  the  vil- 
lagers along  the  coast.  Generally  the  fishermen  are  peaceable 
and  industrious,  and  the  boats  and  gear  are  better  than  along 
many  other  parts  of  the  coast.  In  the  Howth  district  very  great 
improvements  are  reported  to  have  been  made  both  in  boats  and 
gear,  the  fishennen  are  fully  employed,  and  there  is  no  emigra- 
tion. The  fish  are  taken  by  trawling,  the  seine,  and  line-fishing, 
and  are  sold  mostly  in  the  local  marKets  or  Dublin.  Little  of  the 
fish  is  cured.  The  oyster  beds  have  ceased  to  be  productive.  In 
1866  there  were  in  all  along  the  coast  of  Dublin  400  boats  with 
crews  of  2008  men  and  276  boys.  Of  these  234  were  first-class 
boats,  with  crews  of  1410  men  and  218  boys. 

As  the  metropolitan  county,  the  residence  of  the  Court,  and 
that  in  which  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  island,  Dublin 
county  contains  more  various  manufactures  than  any  other 
county  in  Ireland.  But  they  are  mostly  such  as  are  for  home 
requirements.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  stout  and  porter 
breweries  of  Dublin,  the  whisky  distilleries,  and  the  Balbriggan 
hosiery  works.  There  are  also  ship-building  yards,  iron-foun- 
dries, sugar  refineries,  tobacco  and  snuif-woiSs,  coach  factories, 
and  the  Hke.     Limestone  and  granite  are  lai^ely  quarried. 

Tmvns  and  Villages. — Besides  the  city  of  Dublm,  two  towns, 
Kingstown  and  Rathmines,  have  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  each.  Dublin,  the  county  town,  and  the  sea-port  of 
KiNOSTOWN,  have  separate  articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  the 
villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article  we  give  the  respective 
populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Jialhriggan,  a  maritime  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway,  21  j  miles  N.  from  Dublin  :  population  2258 
in  1861,  a  decrease  of  52  since  1851.  The  town  is  much  im- 
proved, and  is  lighted  vn.t\\  gas.  The  demand  for  the  Balbri^an 
hosiery  has  greatly  increased ;  a  large  power-loom  weaving 
factory  employs  about  150  hands.  Many  of  the  females  are 
employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Coals  and  salt  are  imported 
to  some  extent,  and  grain  and  flour  exported.  The  churcti  is  a 
neat  modem  building ;  and  there  are  besides  in  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  Bal- 
briggan is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  A  market 
for  com  is  held  on  Monday,  and  one  for  cattle  on  Saturday. 
There  are  two  annual  fail's. 

Blaclvockf  a  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  a 
station  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingsto^vn  Railway,  4  miles  S.E. 
of  Dublin :  population,  2,923  in  1861,  an  increase  of  581 
since  1851.  There  arc  in  the  town  a  church  of  the  Establish- 
ment, a  Methodist  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ;  Carmelite 
nunnery,  National    schools;  a  town-hall,   police-station,   and 
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convenient  baths,  erected  by  the  railway  company.  The  town  is 
much  frequented  during  the  summer  months  on  accoimt  of  the 
facilities  for  sea-bathing,  and  ready  access  by  railway  from  Dublin. 

BraUf  a  maritime  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway,  12  miles  S.  by.  E.  from* Dublin  :  popu- 
lation, 5,363  in  1861,  an  increase  of  2207  since  1851.  The 
larger  -^tat  of  the  town  is  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the  Dublin 
portion  being  known  as  Little  Bray.  The  town  has  been  much 
improved,  new  roads  have  been  constructed,  the  sea-beach  has 
been  levelled,  and  a  broad  esplanade  formed  for  a  mile  along  the 
sea,  and  many  villa  residences  have  been  built.  Two  great 
hotels  have  been  built ;  the  International,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Ireland,  contaming  180  bed-rooms,  was  erected  m  1862, 
in  the  Queensborough  road,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  O'Kelly ; 
the  other,  the  Breslin  Marine  Royal  Hotel,  in  the  town.  New 
gas  works  were  constructed  at  Bray  in  1859.  The  old  parish 
church  is  now  St.  Paul's  chapel-of-ease,  and  a  handsome  new 
parish  church  has  been  erected.  There  are  besides,  a  laige 
itoman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  two  Wesleyan 
chapels ;  private  and  National  scnools ;  also  a  Court-house, 
police  station,  coast-guard  station,  spacious  railway  station, 
Turkish  baths,  and  a  fever  hospital.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  import  of  coal,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  the  export  of 
grain,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  brewery.  Bray  is  becominfi;  one  of 
uie  principal  watering  places  in  Ireland  ;  the  railway  racilities, 
and  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  country  in  whicli  it  stands, 
rendering  it  a  veryattractive  resort  during  the  summer  months. 
The  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  well  attended. 
Four  fairs  for  frieze  and  six  for  cattle  are  held  duringthe  year. 

Howth,  a  small  market  town,  and  a  station  on  tiie  Dublin  and 
Dro^heda  Railway,  8 J  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Dublin ;  population, 
809  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  20  since  1851.  The  costly  harbour  is 
now  only  used  by  fishermen.  The  town  has  a  parish  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  National  school.  Markets  are 
held  on  Monday  and  Saturday. 

Bathmines,  though  taking  rank  as  a  distinct  town,  is  in  effect 
a  suburb  of  Dublin,  separated  from  it  by  the  circular  road  and 
Qrand  Canal,  2  miles  S.  of  the  Qeneral  Post  Ofiice.  The  town- 
lands  of  Rathgar  and  Salhnaiount,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  have  been  mcluded  in  the 
town  of  Rathmines  by  the  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Improve- 
ment Act  in  1862,  and  the  St.  Catherine's  Improvement  Act  in 
1866.  The  population  of  the  entire  town  was  16,946  in  1861. 
Rathmines  consists  of  lines  of  villas,  terraces,  and  cottages. 
Extensive  new  water-works,  supplying  water  at  high  pressure 
to  all  the  houses  throughout  the  town,  nave  been  erected  at  a  con- 
siderable expense.  The  town  contains  two  churches  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  free  and  National 
schools. 

Skerries,  a  fishing  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway,  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin  ;  population, 
2,257  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  70  since  1851.  The  men  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  fishing,  many  of  the  women  and  girls  are  employed 
in  embroidering  muslin.  A  stone  column  has  been  erected  here 
as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.P.  The  town  has  a 
parish  church  and  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and 
parochial  and  National  schools. 

Swards,  a  parish  and  market  town,  2}  miles  W«  frt)m  Mala- 
hide,  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  population  of  the  town,  1,294 
in  1861,  being  the  same  as  in  1851.  It  has  a  neat  modem  First 
Pointed  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  National 
schools,  and  a  dispensary.  Many  pretty  villa  residences  have 
been  erected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Baldoyle,  a  fisning  village  and  watering  place,  and  a  station  on 

the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  6J  imles  N.E.  from  Dublin  ; 

population  of  the  village  885  in  1861,  an  increase  of  68  since 

1851.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  fishing.    Near 

the  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.    Bakothery,  the  seat 

of  a.  Poor-Law  Union,  which  comprises  12  electoral  divisions, 

with  an  area  of  75,139  acres,  and  a  population  of  22,016  in  1861. 

T'^'e  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  94,463^ ;  the  average  daily 

'ber  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  173 ;   the 

er  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  2550, 

^,  none.     The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was 

>i  which  1312/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

n,  a  village  and  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 

miles  S.E.  of  Dublin  ;  population  of  the  village  664 

ncrease  of  129  since  1851.    The  railway  company 

^establishments  here.    Chapelizod,  a  village  two 

Dublin ;  pop.  1958  in  1861,  an  increase  of  275 


since  1851.     Clandalkhi,  an  inland  village  and  a  station  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  4^  miles  W.  by  S.  {ram 
Dublin;  pop.  668;  an  increase  of  194  smce  1851.     Clontarf,  a 
village  on  tne  coast,  about  two  miles  E.N.E.  from  Dublin,  of 
whicn  it  forms  a  suburb ;  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1861 
was  2682.    The  oyster  beds  on  the  sheds  are  still  worked,  but 
are  less  profitable  than  formerly.    About  one  mile  to  the  north 
of  Clontarf^  and  near  Dollymount,  is  a  large  breakwater.  DaJkey^ 
a  village  and  station  on  the  DubHn,  Kingstown,  and  Dalkey 
Railway,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin;  pop.  1210,  in  1861.      It 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  is  a 
coastguard  station.     Bonnyhrook,  a  village  on  the  Dodder,  1^ 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dublin^  of  which  it  is  a  suburb ;  pop.  1892,  a 
decrease  of  78  since  1851.     The  parish  church,  St  Mary,  has 
been  recently  enlarged,  and  transepts  and  a  new  chancel  added. 
A  new  and  large  building  for  the  Jesuits  was  erected  in  1860  at 
Milton  Park,  near  Donnybrook,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.   C. 
Geoghan.    There  is  also  a  new  Roman  Catholic  cnapel,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin.     The  fair,  formerly  so  famous, 
was  abolished  August  26, 1855,  and  the  part  of  the  village  where 
it  was  held  has  since  been  considerably  iniproved.    DmmcandrcLy 
a  suburb  of  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  about  half  a  mile  N. ; 
population  of  the  parish^  2721  in  1861.    It  has  a  church,  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  missionaiy  college,  an  asylum  for  female 
penitents,  and  parochial  schools.     Many  handsome  residences 
are  in  the  neignoourhood.    Dundrum,  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Dublin,   Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  3  miles  from 
Dublin  ;  ih^  population  is  returned  as  594  in  1861,  the  same  as  in 
1851,  but  this  IS  probably  an  error.     The  parish  church  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  building ;  there  are  besides,  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  and  National  schools.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated, 
has  fine  views,  and  from  the  purity  of  its  air  is  in  much  favour 
as  a  summer  residence  for  invalids.    GUunevin,  a  village  one  mile 
N.  from  Dublin ;  population  of  the  parish,  1556  in  1861.     Once 
a  favourite  place  of  abode,  and  noted  for  the  number  of  literary 
men  who  resided  in  it,  it  has  become  unfashionable  and  desertea. 
The  buildings,  Botanic  Gardens  and  cemetery,  were  noticed  in 
the  original  article.    Harold^s  Cross,  a  suburlNm  village  on  the 
south-west  of  Dublin ;  pop.  2924  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  10  since 
1851.    Many  good  villa  residences  and  a  large  brewery  have 
been  erected  here.     Pim's  large  linen  mills  employ  a  great 
number  of  hands.     KUmainham,  a  western  suburo  of  Dublin. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  handsome  new  parish  church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Independents  have  chapels.    Lticanj  an 
inland  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liffey,  and  a  station  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  9  miles  W.  from  Dublin  ; 
pop.  552,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1851.    Besides  the  parish  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  latter  a  lu'ge  new  building,  there 
are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a  convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  church  and  National  schools,  and  a  dispensary.    LusJb^ 
a  village  and  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  luiilway,  5 
miles  N.  from  Malahide ;  pop.  639  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  71 
since  1851.    Malahide,  a  watering  place  and  a  station  on  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin ; 
pop.  710  in  1861,  an  increase  of  114  since  1851.    A  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Gothic  in  style  and  richly-decorated,  was 
erected  here  in  1858.    The  castle  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  present  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide;  the  fine 
grounds  are  open  daily  to  visitors.  The  village  is  a  favourite  resort 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing.    12a)ie- 
lagh,  a  suburb  of  Dublin ;  pop.  3866  m  1861,  an  increase  of  657 
since  1851.    Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  in  the  village  a 
Carmelite  convent,  with  chapel  attached,  and  a  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-house.    Bathdovm,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  which 
comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  61,514  acres,  and 
a  population  of  53,298  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865 
was  214,8682.;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse  was  485 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  3597 ;  outdoors,  9.     The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  65172.,  of  which  44202.  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.    Bush,  a  maritime  village  and  a 
station  on  the  Dublin  ana  Drogheda  Railway,  5  miles  N.  by  £. 
from  Malahide  ;  pop.  1453,  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851.    Besides 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  there  are  a  dispensary  and  National 
schools.     On  the  beach  is  a  Martello  tower.     Sandymount,  a 
village  oh  the  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  one  mile  S.E.  from  Dublin, 
of  which  it  is  a  maritime  suburb ;  pop.  2071.     The  site  is  pic- 
turesi^ue,  the  views  are  very  fine  across  the  bay  and  inland,  and 
the  village  and  its  outskirts  form  a  very  favourite  residence. 
The  church,  a  handsome  and  richly-decorated  building,  Norman 
in  style,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert. 
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A  Gothic  Presbyterian  and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  have 
been  built  Many  of  the  recent  villas  and  residences  are  of  a 
very  ornamental  character. 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  an  episcopal  city,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  sea-port  and  market  town  [E.  C. 
vol.  ii  col.  816].  The  area  of  the  city  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  is  3662  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  254,513 
a  decrease  of  3848  since  1851.  The  corporate  income  from  rents, 
customs,  &c.,  is  about  23,000/.,  the  amount  of  borough  rates  about 
97,000/.  per  annum.  Dublin  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  The  parliamentary  borough  has  an  area  of  4913 
acres.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  22,935,  un- 
inhabited 1550,  building  100.  The  population  was  263,751.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
10,879.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  tenements  rated  at 
6/.  and  upwards,  was  14,301  in  1866,  of  whom  1.3,223  were  rated 
at  8/.  and  upwards.  The  nett  rated  value  of  the  borough  was 
605,212.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  61,288  were  Protestants 
and  201,350  Roman  Catholics.  Dublin  gives  title  to  an  arch- 
bishop [E.  C.  vol.  IL  coL  8191,  and  is  the  scat  of  an  archdiocese,  in 
which  are  included  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh 
and  Kildare.  The  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh  comprises 
an  area  of  777,043  acres,  divided  into  98  benefices  and  37  per- 
petual cures.  The  population  in  1861  was  513,329,  of  whom 
100,267,  or  19*4  per  cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  396,91 6,*or  77*4  per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics  ;  8165,  or 
1*6  per  cent.,  Presbyterians ;  and  7644,  or  1*5  per  cent,  of  other 

Sersuasions.  Dublin  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
iocese,  comprising  53  parishes ;  the  residence  of  the  archbishop 
is  at  Dublin.  Dublin  is  the  head  of  2  Poor-Law  Unions ;  Nortn 
Dublin  Union  comprises  9  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
40,769  acres,  and  a  plopulation  of  134,755  in  1861.  South  Dublin 
Union  comprises  8  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  48,089 
acres,  and  a  population  of  201,963  in  1861.  The  railways 
which  centre  in  DubUn  are  noticed  under  the  county. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  building  and  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  city.  Of  the  latter  class,  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  costly,  is  the  construction  of  the 
Dublin  Waterworks,  by  which  the  water  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Vartry  are  conveyed  to  Dublin.  The  streams  are  first  col- 
lected at  Round  wood,  in  Wicklow,  17  miles  S.  of  Dublin,  in  a 
reservoir  formed  in  a  natural  depression  of  the  land,  by  a  great 
embankment  carried  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and 
&ced  towards  the  water  with  granite.  This  embankment  is  1600 
feet  long,  70  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  30  feet  at  the  summit, 
along  which  is  a  roadway.  The  reservoir  is  a  horse-shoe  shaped 
lake  of  over  400  acres,  with  a  depth  of  60  feet  by  the  embank- 
ment, and  capable  of  holding  2,000,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
From  the  reservoir  a  tunnel,  3  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  carries 
the  water  for  three  miles  to  a  point  whence  it  is  led  by  a  line  of 

?ipes  to  reservoirs  and  filtering  chambers  at  Stillorgan,  on  the 
)ublin  and  Wicklow  Railway,  8  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  The  Still- 
organ  reservoirs,  which  are  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city 
houses,  are  connected  with  Dublin  by  two  lines  of  iron  pipes,  32 
inches  in  diameter.  The  works  were  completed  by  the  end  of 
1866,  but  a  temporary  suspension  of  operations  occurred  from  the 
failure  of  a  portion  of  the  embankment.  To  repair  the  injury, 
and  provide  as  far  as  possible  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
disaster,  was  necessaruy  a  troublesome  and  tedious  process  ;  but 
in  May,  1868,  the  works  were  reported  to  be  completed.  A  sani- 
tary measure  not  less  needed  than  the  improved  water-supply,  is 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  city,  upon  a  system  of  interception, 
and  the  purification  of  the  Liffey  ;  but  though  something  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  local  sewerage,  much  more  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  liffey  is  as  impure  as  ever.  Some 
improvement  has  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
have  long  been  notorious  for  their  dirt  and  poverty.  Better 
houses  have  superseded  some  of  the  more  wretched  tenements, 
model  industrial  dwellings  have  been  built,  narrow  ways  have 
been  widened,  or  better  paved  and  cleansed,  drinking  fountains 
have  been  erected,  and  generally  the  tendency  is  towards  an 
amelioration  of  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city.  Dublin  is  much  less  densely  populated  than  most  of 
the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  rate  of  mortality 
is  l^gher  than  in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Hull ;  mucn 
lower  than  in  Manchester,*Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow ; 
and  about  the  same  as  in  Edinburgh.  The  density  of  population, 
as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General,  is  33  persons  to  an  acre ; 
the  annual  rate  of  mortality  on  the  average  of  the  past  3  years 
(1865-67)  has  been  28-12,  27-40,  27*3  to  1000  persons  living. 
The  expenditure  for  city  buildings^  roads,  and  improvements 


generally,  is  provided  for  by  an  Improvement  Rate  of  2«.  in  the 
pound  ;  water  and  drainage  being  provided  for  by  distinct  rates. 
The  architectural  changes  in  the  city  have  been  more  exten- 
sive in  the  commercial  than  in  the  public  or  municipal  buildings. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  greatest  achievement  has 
been  the  complete  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  which 
had  fallen  into  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.    The  work  of 
repair  and  renovation  has  been  cai-ried  out  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  from  the  drainage  of  the  basement  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  summit  to  the  spire  in  place  of  that  destroyed  in  1839, 
and  the  decoration  as  well  as  substantial  repair  of  the  whole. 
The  restoration  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  after 
several  years  of  continuous  labour,  at  a  cost  of  150,000/.,  defrayed 
entirely  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  B.  L.   Guinness,  M.P.      The 
object  of  the  restoration,  ffisthetically,  was  to  reproduce  the 
building  as  it  was  originally  constructed  or  designed.    Subse- 
quent work,  therefore,  such  as  the  ^reat  western  Third  Pointed 
window,  though  in  itself  actual  mediseval  and  original  work,  has 
been  unrelentingly  displaced  to  make  way  for  modem  copying 
of  the  design  of  the  oldest  part.     But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  artistic  or  historical  principle  involved  in  this  treatment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  out.    Alike  in  the  substantial  and  orna- 
mental features,  St.  Patrick's  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  complete  restoration  of  a  cathedral  that  has  been 
effected  in  our  day  and  country.    As  a  recognition  of  his  muni- 
ficence and  public  spirit,  the  Queen  conferred  a  baronetcy  on  Mr. 
Guinness,  who,  however,  survived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the 
honour.    Another  church  which  has  been  thoroughly  renovated 
is  that  of  St.  Peter,  completed  in  1867  ;  but  in  this  instance  new 
transepts  and  a  chancel  were  added  to  the  original  building.    The 
•architect  was  Mr.  Carson.    Among  the  churcnes  recently  erected 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  St.  Barmolomew,  Clyde-road,  a  hand- 
some cruciform  Second  Pointed  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
160  feet  high,  erected  in  1866  from  the  desijgns  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wjiatt    St.  Matthias,  Adelaide- road,  erected  in  1861  from  the 
desi^s  of  Mr.  T.  Owen,  is  a  Firat  Pointed  building,  of  white 
granite,  with  bands  and  dressings  of  limestone  and  coloured  brick. 
The  new  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  of  which  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
1862,  and  which  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1866, 
is  a  very  handsome  cruciform  Gothic  edifice,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Round  church,  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  since. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Catherine,  Meath-street,  is  a 
large  and  striking  Second  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1858  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  McCarthy.     The  same  architect  has  also 
added  a  new  aisle  of  Italo-Romaneaque  character  to  the  church, 
and  enlarged  the  priory  of  the  Carmelite  Brethren  in  Whitefriar 
street.     Tae  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Lower  Dominick-street,  is  a 
lar^   and  richly-decorated  fabric,   erected  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  McCarthy.     The  Augustinian  church  is  a  laige 
and  costly  structure,  erected  in  1865  from  the  desi^  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Ashlin ;  in  style.  Early  Second  Pointea  of  a  French 
type,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  decorative  work.    For  the 
Presbyterian  body,  a  magnificent  church  was  erected  in  Rutland- 
square,  in  1864,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  A.  Findlater.    The  church, 
which  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  180  feet 
high,  is  constructed  of  Dalkey  granite,  with  shafts  and  dressings 
of  Portland  stone.     Several  of  the  window^  are  filled  witn 
painted  glass  by  Messrs.  BaUantine  of  Edinburgh.    The  architect 
was  Mr.  A.  Heiton,  of  Perth.    Several  other  churches  and  chapels 
of  more  or  less  architectural  pretension  have  been  constructed  for 
the  different  religious  bodies  within  the  last  few  years,  but  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  Merrion  Hall  church  in  Lower  Merrion- 
street,  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones, 
in  a  rather  rich  Italian  style,  and  without  much  regard,  either 
outside  or  in  the  interior,  to  ecclesiastical  precedent,  but  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  well  lit,  warmed,  and  ventilated  building,  in 
which  a  congregation  of  3500  should  be  able  to  see  and  hear  with 
ease  and  comfort    In  aU,  there  are  now  in  Dublin  20  parish 
churches,  14  or  15  extra-parochial,  and  12  attached  to  asylums 
and  other  institutions ;  12  Presbyterian  chapels,  10  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  8  or  10  of  other  Protestant  denominations.    The 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  about  12  in  number,  without  in- 
cluding the  many  chapels  attached  to   convents  and  institu- 
tions.   These  are  very  numerous,  most  of  the  orders  having 
representatives  in  Dublin.    The  Jesuits  have  three  churches,  the 
Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites  (caked  and 
disodced).  Capuchins,  and  Christian  Brothers,  all  have  establish- 
ments.   The  last  have  four  schools  for  the  gratuitous  education 
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of  4000  boys,  one  for  educating  100  orphans,  and  another  for  150 
deaf  and  dumb  boys.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  5  convents  in 
the  city  and  suburbs  ;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  5 ;  Loretto  Con- 
vents, 6 ;  Carmelite  Convents,  6  ;  Sisters  of  Dominic,  3  ;  Pre- 
sentation Nuns,  2  ;  and  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
and  St.  Clare,  one  each.  Some  of  the  recent  Roman  Catholic 
buildings  are  important  structures.  Such  is  the  priory  of  the 
Passionist  Fathers  at  Mount  Argos,  which  will  eventiuilly  occupy 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  of  about  180  feet,  with  wings  and 
connected  out-buildings.  The  front  and  one  of  the  sides  were 
erected  in  1859 ;  the  principal  features  are  the  refectory  and 
chapel.  The  reformatory  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  Golden  Bridge,  was  erected  in  1859,  and  has  proved  a 
very  useful  institution.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Cabra 
(Mr.  C.  Qeohegan,  architect)  is  a  large  well-proportioned  Tudor 
building,  with  tall  roofs ;'  of  limestone  and  granite  ;  erected  in 
1858,  and  standing  within  grounds  of  about  five  acres.  The 
Female  Orphanage,  North  William-street,  is  a  Venetian  Gothic 
edifice,  112  feet  long  by  30  deep  and  four  storeys  high,  erected  in 
1866  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashun.  In  1864 
the  Drummond  Orphanage,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  Dublin 
merchant  of  that  name,  for  soldiers'  daughters,  was  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  LifFey. 

Among  the  new  public  buildings  is  the  Record  Office,  a  solid- 
looking  edifice,  erected  in  1866.  The  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace, 
Coburg-gardens,  Stephen's-green,  was  erected  to  supply  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  with  an  institution  akin  to  the  Sydennam  Crystal 
Palace.  It  was  completed  in  time  for  the  use  of  the  Dublin 
International  Exhibition  of  1865,  and  in  May,  1866,  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originalljr  designed,  but  has  not 
proved  commercially  successful,  and  its  late  is  as  yet  undecided. 
The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  stands^ 
^vithin  pleasure  grounds  of  about  12  acres.  Not  far  from  the 
Exhibition  building,  in  Stephen's-green  South,  is  the  building 
appropriated  to  the  Catholic  university,  formerly  the  mansion  of 
Jerusalem  Whalley  ;  but  the  occupation  is  only  temporary  ;  the 
commencement  having  been  made  of  a  large  edifice  with  pavilion 
roofs  and  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  19th  cen- 
tury Gothic,  and  making  provision  for  300  resident  students,  at 
Drumconda.  A  new  College  of  Physicians,  in  Kildare-street, 
begun  in  1862,  is  among  the  more  important  of  the  architectural 
additions  to  the  city.  More  striking  in  character  is  the  Kildare- 
street  Club-house,  an  imposing  Venetian  edifice,  with  a  frontage 
of  134  feet,  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Woodward.  At  Trinity  College,  among  other  architectural  im- 
provements, a  handsome  building  has  been  erected,  containing  a 
new  lecture-hall  and  rooms  for  a  college  museum.  The  new 
Masonic  Hall,  erected  in  1867-8,  in  Molesworth-street,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  is  a  stately  semi- 
classic  structure  of  the  three  orders. 

In  the  ordinary  street  architecture  the  additions  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  the  improvement  most  marked.  Dublin  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  number  and  architectural  cha- 
racter of  its  public  buildings,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
numerous  shops,  offices,  and  other  commercial  buildings  have 
been  erected,  of  substantial  and  ornamental  design.  Among  the 
more  conspicuous  are  the  banks  and  insurance  offices.  The  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  College-street,  is  a  noble-looking  Italian  structure 
of  chiselled  granite,  surmounted  with  a  series  of  emblematic 
statues.  The  Royal  Bank,  Foster-place,  erected  in  1860,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Geohegan,  and  the  Union  Bank,  in  Dame- 
street,  are  likewise  handsome  buildings.  The  Scottish  Equitable 
Insurance  Office,  Westmoreland-street,  is  a  smaU  but  noticeable 
building,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  in  the  Scottish  Jaco- 
bean style,  of  5  storeys,  with  a  stepped  gable  :  it  is  constructed 
of  Milverton  limestone,  with  pilasters  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  carving  and  decorative  work. 
The  North  British  Insurance  Office,  erected  in  1867,  in  College- 
green,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Bryce,  is  another  adaptation  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobean  type,  and  is  a  large  and  noticeable  struc- 
ture. The  offices  of  the  Scottish  Provincial  Comi)any,  Sackville- 
street,  are  a  modification  of  the  Scottish  Baronial  style ;  they 
were  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane.  The 
Life  Assurance  of  Scotland,  Dame-street ;  the  Scottish  Widows* 
Fund,  and  the  Standard,  in  Sackville-street ;  and  the  London 
and  Liverpool  and  Globe  Offices,  College-green,  completed  in  1868, 
are  also  costly  and  attractive  buildings.  The  large  hotels,  now 
80  much  in  vogue,  have  likewise  contaibuted  their  share  to  the 
street  architecture  of  Dublin.  The  most  imposing  is  the  Shel- 
boume,  erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M*Curdy, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  126  feet  to  College-green,  and  176  feet  to 


Kildare-street,  is  90  feet  high,  and  contains  coffee,  drawing,  and 
news-rooms  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  London  club-houses, 
and  a  great  number  of  private  apartments  and  bed-rooms.  The 
style  is  a  very  florid  Renaissance,  and  the  co&t  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  80,000^. 

To  the  monumental  sculpture  of  the  city  several  aclditiona 
have  been  made.  The  earliest  was  the  statue  of  Thomas  Moore, 
erected  near  the  Bank  in  1867,  but  it  is  not  considered  to  be  very 
successful  either  as  a  likeness  or  a  work  of  art  Of  a  higher  order 
of  merit  is  the  statue,  by  Foley,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  erected  in 
January,  1864,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  Trinity  College.  On 
the  corresponding  pedestal  has  been  erected  a  companion  statue, 
also  by  Foley,  of  Edmund  Burke.  Both  are  of  bronze,  and  the  like- 
ness and  something  of  the  pose  and  bearing  are  taken  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  portraits  of  the  statesman  and  the  poet,  but  the 
statues,  whilst  true  to  likeness  and  costume,  are  strictly  sculptu- 
resque and  individual  in  character.  A  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Eglmton,  the  popular  Lord  Lieutenant  of  1853  and  '58-9,  was 
erected  on  Stephen's-green  in  1866.  It  is  of  bronze,  by  Mr.  P. 
McDowell,  R.A.,  and  represents  the  earl  in  the  robes  of  tne  Order 
of  St.  Patrick.  A  colossal  statue  of  Daniel  O'Connell  has  been 
erected  in  the  City  Hall ;  a  statue  of  William  Dargan,  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  a  fountain,  with  a  bust,  at 
the  end  of  College-street,  as  a  memorial  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton. 

Dublin  has  a  large  and  steadily  gro^ang  commerce,  and  some 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  harbour,  in  order  to  increase 
the  accommodation  for  the  larger  vessels,  and  more  proposed. 
New  g^a^'ing  docks  have  been  constructed,  and  the  wharfage 
improved.  The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
opened  in  1868  new  canal  docks,  with  1500  feet  of  wharfage,  for 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water,  with  direct  access  to  the  railway. 
The  Dublin  merchants  are  again  venturing  much  more  than  of 
late  on  direct  trade  with  foreign  ports,  especially  in  grain  ;  but 
the  trade  is  still  chiefly  coastwise.  The  following  retunis  for  the 
three  years  1865-67  will  sufficientlv  show  the  general  character 
of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Dublin  : — 


Cattle 

Sheep  and  lambs     . 

Calves 

Pigs         .        .        . 

Butter  ffirkins)  . 

Bacon  (on lea,  &c.)  . 

Hams  (nhds.,  trca.,  &c.) 

Beef  (do.) 

Fork  (barrels^     . 

Lard  (barrels) 


1865. 


115,427 

156,038 

1,059 

124,937 

179,395 

4,634 

586 

2,574 

2,658 

8,202 


1866. 


1867. 


191,981 

166,397 

1,600 

210,268 

245,419 

2,897 

970 

2,174 

4,265 

9,542 


182,924 

222,557 

1,684 

147,665 

288,390 

3,267 

670 

1,570 

5,515 

6,763 


But  in  these  there  is  not  included  what  has  become  the  moat 
important  of  the  local  products.  In  1865  the  exports  of  porter 
(stout)  were  228,674  hhds.,  241,243  in  1866,  and  232,797  in  1867. 
Of  these  lai^e  quantities  one  house  (Guinne.S8)  supplied  99,239 
hhds.  in  1865, 102,763  in  1866,  and  98,657  in  1867 ;  the  remainder 
was  produced  by  8  other  Dublin  breweries,  some  of  which  are 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

Of  whisky  the  exports  were  ; — 


Butts  and 
TuQchcs. 

Ilhds. 

Casks. 

Qr.  cks. 

1865 
1866 
1867 

1,772 
2,344 
2,243 

2,685 
3,087 
3,304 

888 
1,037 
1,741 

2,101 
2,385 
2,667 

Some  Scotch  whisky  is  imported,  but  the  quantity  is  not  very 
large,  though  far  beyond  what  it  was  a  few  years  back.  Its 
import  is  attributed  to  the  high  prices  which  Irish  whiskies 
have  latterly  obtained,  but  more  probably  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  variations  of  taste. 

The  exports  of  grain  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows  ; 
as  will  be  seen,  the  increase  in  flour,  which  is  shipped  coast^vise, 
is  very  considerable : — 


Wheat,  tons 
Indian  corn,  tons 
Barley,  tons 
Oats,  tons 
Flour,  sacks 
Oatmeal,  sacks 


1865. 
4,865 

1866. 

1867. 
8,208 

6,624 

1,265 

1,506 

19 

89.5 

531 

569 

11,015 

9,477 

5,483 

35,951 

45,462 

68,729 

14,817 

33,851 

40,219 
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The  imports  of  the  same  articles  were  as  under  : — 


"Wheat,  forcijpi   . 

,,      cross  Channel 
Indian  com,  foreign   . 

„  cross  Channel 

Barley,  foreign   . 

cross  Channel 


n 


Flour,  foreign     . 

cross  Channel 


>» 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.     I 

67,898 

99,202 

98,003    , 

16,253 

7J20 

8,907 

14J77 

15,197 

8,653 

3,819 

10,269 

16,347 

4,445 

6,638 

6,903 

943 

954 

1,878 

Sacks  and 

Sacks  and 

Sacks  and 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

54,449 

65,361 

35,301 

38,36G 

33,695 

33,404 

The  following  wore  also  received  during  1867  : — foreign,  410 
tims  of  oats ;  cross  channel,  29,384  sacks  of  malt ;  coastwise, 
2298  tons  of  wheat,  1696  tons  of  Indian  corn,  120  tons  of  barley, 
2301  tons  of  oat%  8382  sacks  of  flour,  and  5070  qrs.  121,589 
sacks  of  malt.  Much  of  the  very  large  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  received  in  Dublin  is  brought  by  steamers  direct  from  the 
Black  Sea  ports.  A  large  proportion  of  the  flour  is  brought  by 
steamers  direct  from  French  ports. 

The  imports  of  American  bacon,  which  in  1863  reached 
40,712  boxes,  afterwards  rapidly  declined,  but  now  seem  to  be 
nearly  stationary,  being  9960  boxes  in  1866,  and  9585  boxes  in 
1867. 

In  1867  the  number  of  foreign  cattle  received  at  tlie  port  was 
1382,  of  foreign  sheep,  1987. 

Of  wool,  the  imports  and  exports  were  : — 


1      1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Imported,  bales  ..... 
Exported,  bags        .... 

543 
12,794 

229 
12,234 

122 
13,595 

The  articles  subject  to  customs'  duties  most  largely  imported 
arc  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  wines  and  spirits,  and  coffee.  Timber  is 
also  largely  imported.  The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  at 
Dublin  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1867,  was  874,553^.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Dublin  during  the  year 
ending  Slst  of  December,  1866,  was  984,535^.,  an  increase  of 
55,183^.  from  that  of  1865,  of  which  35,000/.  was  on  imrefined 
sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  refinery.  The 
amoimt  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was 
18,337/.,  an  increase  of  15,431/.  over  1865. 

On  the  31  st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Dublin  334  sailing-ve&sels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  9931  tons,  and  196  above  50 
tons  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  26,702  tons,  15  eteam-vessels  of 
and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  405  tons,  and  42 
above  50  tons,  of  13,178  tons  Durden.  The  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the 
year  1866  were— coastwise,  inwards,  6585  British  sailing-vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  497,222  tons,  and  1819  British 
steam-vessels  of  683,216  tons ;  outwards,  2700  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  173,483  tons  burden,  and  69  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
7557  tons  burden,  and  2116  British  steam- vessels  of  the  aggre- 
^tc  burden  of  833,335  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 
inwards,  46  British  sailing-vessels  of  27,725  tons,  and  2  foteign 
sailing-vessels  of  1165  tons  ;  outwards,  15  British  s^ing- vessels 
of  9551  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  724  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  215  British  sailing-vessels  of 
43,293  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  251  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
61,046  tons  ;  outwards,  41  British  sailing-vessels  of  10,269  tons, 
and  57  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  14^255  tons  aggregate  burden. 

The  manufactures  are  numerous  and  very  misceUaneous,  being 
generally  such  as  are  called  forth  by  the  requirements  of  the 
permanent  or  occasional  residents  of  the  metropolitan  city,  the  seat 
of  the  Irish  court,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the 
island.  The  special  manufacture  is  of  porter,  or  stout,  which 
has  grown  into  great  importance.  The  distillery  of  whisky  is 
also  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale.  There  are  several  large 
sugar  refineries,  two  of  quite  recent  erection.  Iron  foundries, 
linen  factories,  coach-builders'  establishments  and  the  like,  employ 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  many  persons.  Wholesale 
markets  are  held  in  Smithfield  and  in  Kevm-street  for  hay ;  in 
Spitalfields  and  in  Kevin-street  for  bacon,  butter,  and  potatoes  ; 
in  Green-street  for  poultry,  eggs,  and  fruit ;  and  in  Boot-lane  for 


I  fish.  The  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  in  the  Circular-road,  was 
constructed  at  a  considerable  cost  by  the  corporation  in  1863. 
6  daily  and  16  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  Dublin. 

Dl/DLEY,  Worcestershire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  820],  8^  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Birmingham,  is  now  a  municipal  as  well  as  & 
parliamentary  borough,  having  received  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration April  3,  1865.  The  corporation  consists  of  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Dudley,  within  the 
parliamentary  limits,  contained  8714  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
736  uninhabited,  and  34  building.  The  population  was  44,975, 
an  increase  of  7013  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1,358,  of  whom  247  were 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  last  general 
election  801  electors  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  ot 
houses  in  1866  was  7936  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  4943,  of  whom  4148  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  142,191/.;  the  rateable  value  was 
103,876.  Dudley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  parishes  and 
townships  with  an  area  of  17,984  acres,  and  a  population  of 
130,243  in  1861.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Dudley  is  governed  by 
a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15  members. 

Dudley  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  what  is  known  as  the  Black 
Coimtry.  Though  assigned  to  Worcestershire,  it  is  in  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  county,  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  South 
Staffordshire,  to  which  district  it  essentially  belongs.  Only  8 
miles  from  Birmingham,  with  other  great  manufacturing  and 
mining  towns  equally  near,  and  coimected  by  railways  and 
canals  in  almost  perj>lexing  profusion,  Dudley  presents  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  ceaseless 
industry,  which  England  can  show.  The  country  for  miles 
aroimd  is  covered  with  the  bank-fires  of  coal-pits,  blast-furnaces, 
forges,  and  iron-mills,  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke  by 
day,  and  by  night  reddening  the  sky  as  with  the  glare  of  a  mighty 
conflagration.  The  Dudley  coal  district  is  very  extensive  and 
productive,  the  ten-feet  seam  being  especially  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  the  iron  made  with  it.  In  aU  there  were  53  collieries 
at  work  in  1867  at  Dudley.  The  entire  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  iron  ore.  North  of  the  town  the  Wenlock  limestone  is 
quarried  by  shafts  and  open  cuttings.  It  is  largely  used  for 
smelting  the  iron  ore,  and  also  burnt  in  great  quantities  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes.  South  of  the  town  are  hills 
of  basaltic  rock,  which  is  quarried  for  road-making.  Fireclay  is 
also  obtained. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  iron.  Iron-foundries,  blast- 
furnaces, and  iron-mills  are  numerous  and  on  a  great  scale. 
Nail-making,  both  by  hand  and  machinery,  employs  several 
thousand  persons  in  Dudley  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  nand-made 
nail  trade,  men  and  women  and  their  children  are  alike  em- 
ployed, the  nails  being  very  generallv  made  at  the  nailers'  ovm 
nouses  from  iron  rods  given  out  by  tne  masters.  The  manufac- 
ture of  hand-made  horse  and  mule  shoe  nails  is  alone  said  to 
employ  about  2000  workneople  in  the  districts  roimd  Dudley. 
•The  manufacture  of  anvils  and  vices  is  a  specialty  of  Dudley, 
enormous  numbers  of  both  being  made  here  for  home  use  and 
for  the  United  States,  where  they  are  held  in  higher  repute  than 
any  other.  The  leading  firm  makes  about  10,000  anvils  and 
nearly  as  many  vices  yearly.  Chains  are  very  extensively  made, 
ranging  from  the  heavy  ship's  cables,  for  which  the  steam- 
hammer  is  required,  to  the  light  traces  for  the  Americans,  of 
which  women  and  children  are  largely  the  fabricants  in  their 
own  cottages.  Anchors  of  all  sizes  and  heavy  forgings  form 
an  important  branch  of  the  local  industry.  For  these,  steam- 
hammers  of  many  tons  weight  are  employed  in  some  of  the 
works.  Fire  irons  are  extensively  made,  about  a  tenth  of  the 
workpeople  being  women  and  as  many  boys.  Stove-grates  and 
fenders,  edge-tools,  files,  mills,  scythes,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  gasometers  are  also  among  the  articles  which  con- 
stitute distinct  branches  of  the  iron  trade  of  Dudley.  There 
besides  brass-foundries,  glass-works,  and  manufactures   of 
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bagging ;  brick  and  cement-works,  tan-yards,  maltings,  and  an 
extensive  brewery. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  is  the  ground  landlord  of  the  greater 
part  of  Dudley  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  many  of  the  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  workings  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  iron  masters  in  Soutn  Staffordshire.  Much  of  the  recent 
improvement  of  the  town  is  due  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  His 
gifts  to  the  town  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  recent  is 
a  drinking  fountain,  erected  in  the  Market  Place  in  October,  1867. 
It  is  a  very  elaborate  structure,  desired  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  in  the 
form  of  a  richly  sculptured  Renaissance  areh,  standing  on  a 
base  of  red  and  grey  granite,  surmounted  with  sea-horses,  and 
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crowned  with  a  pyramidal  group  emblematic  of  the  Arts  of 
Industry.  It  cost  about  3,000/.,  and  is  an  important  ornamental 
addition  to  the  town.  The  singularly  picturesaue  grounds  of 
Castle  Hill,  with  the  curious  limestone  caverns,  nave  been  laid 
out  as  a  jMirk  and  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Earl.  A  very  fine 
building  of  local  stone,  palatial  Italian  in  character,  was  in  1864 
erected  at  his  cost,  in  Wolverhampton-street,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Bourne,  for  the  use  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  He 
also  built  in  1861  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  a  very  pleasing 
Gothic  building  of  stone,  standing  in  three  acres  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  the  Tipton-road.  The  new  Dispensary  in  the 
Friory-road  is  a  good  Gothic  building,  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
J.  Guest.  The  other  recent  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  a  hand- 
some Gothic  structure,  the  County  Court  of  semi-classic  cha- 
racter ;  the  School  of  Art  in  King-street.  The  parish  church, 
St.  Thomas,  was  completely  restored  in  1862.  There  are  4  other 
churches  in  the  town,  4  Congregational,  3  Wesleyan  Methodist. 
5  Primitive  Methodist,  i  New  Connexion  Methodist ;  ana 
Presbyterian,  Friemk,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  lighted  and 
paved  ;  has  two  good  hotels,  branch  banks ;  a  market  on  Satur- 
days and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

DUMBARTON  or  DUNBARTON,  Dumbartonshire,  Scot- 
land FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  8211.  In  1861  the  population  of  the 
royal  burgh  or  town  of  Dumbarton  was  6090,  an  increase  of  1500 
since  1851.  The  parliamentaiy  burgh  contained  8253  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  2808  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  553.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  320. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  rated  under  lOZ.,  but  omitting 
those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty, 
was  1398  in  1866.  Dumbarton  unites  with  the  burghs  of  Ren- 
frew, Rutheiglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port-Glasgow  to  form  the 
Kilmarnock  District  of  Bui^hs  [Kilmarnock,  E.  C.  S.],  which 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  corpora- 
tion re  venue  was  6592.  in  1866 ;  the  harbour  revenue  was  738/. 

Dumbarton  has  direct  railway  communication  with  Stirling 
and  Glasgow  by  means  of  the  North  British  Railway.  The 
most  important  change  in  the  trade  of  Dumbarton  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  glass  manufactory  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  which 
formed  an  important  branch  of  the  local  industry.  The  leading 
branch  now  is  ship-building,  both  in  iron  and  wood,  which  is 
carried  on  in  five  large  yards.  There  are  also  in  the  town 
engineering  works,  an  iron-foundry,  a  brewery,  tannery,  and 
rope-yards,  and  various  manufactories  in  the  neighbouroood. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  in  the  town  two  United 
Presbyterian  churches,  a  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
A  new  Free  Church  was  erected  in  1864  ;  it  is  a  Gothic  building 
with  a  spire  140  feet  high,  and  will  accommodate  850  persons. 
There  are  also  several  church  and  industrial  schools,  a  Mechanics' 
Institute,  library,  and  reading-rooms.  A  new  Town  Hall  was 
erected  in  1866,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Melvin,  of  Glasgow.  It 
contains  rooms  for  the  Burgh  Academy.  The  market,  which  is 
held  on  Tuesday,  is  poorly  attended. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  822]. 
As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the 
area  of  Dumbartonshire  is  204,800  acres,  or  320  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  52,034,  of  whom  25,387 
were  males,  and  26,647  females,  an  increase  of  6931  since 
1851.  The  number  of  families  was  11,360.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  5893,  uninhabited  359,  and  building  69. 
The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending 
school  was  6519  ;  scholars  of  all  ages,  6963.  Dumbartonshire 
sends  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
population  oi  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  represented  burghs, 
was  43,781  in  1861,  an  increase  of  4123  since  1851.  The  number 
of  county  electors  in  1867  was  1556.  The  rental  valuation  for 
1867  was  266,6852.  The  railwavs  remain  as  described  in  the 
original  article,  except  that  two  short  extensions  have  been  made 
on  the  North  British  line ;  the  one  from  Ballock  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Loch  Lomond  to  Kilmarnock  and  thence  to 
Stirling,  of  which  only  3^  miles  are  in  the  county  ;  the  other 
from  Dumbarton  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Gare  to  Helens- 
burgh. 8^  miles. 

Kather  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  Dumbartonshire  is  under 
cultivation,  and  is  well  managed,  especially  the  lowlands.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  dairy-farming  than  formerly.  A  large 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  planted,  and  has  much  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  roads  have  been  improved,  and, 
generally,  there  is  evidence  of  activity  and  enterprise.  Oats 
arr  the  chief  com  crop,  but  a  tolerable  quantity  of  wheat  is 
grown.  Potatoes  form  the  principal  green  crop,  turnips  and  swedes 


occupying  about  400  acres  less  space.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  the  county  40,087  acres  under  cultivation,  of 
which  10,440  acres  were  imder  com  crops,  5184  acres  under 
green  crops,  8634  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion, and  14,198  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under 
com  crops,  8537  acres  were  oats,  376  acres  barley  or  oere,  15 
acres  rye,  1129  acres  wheat,  and  383  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of 
the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2216  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes, 
11  acres  mangold  and  carrots,  2655  acres  potatoes,  46  acres  cab- 
bage, and  256  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  grazing  and  sheep-farming. 
The  cattle  are  still  mainly  of  the  West  Highland  breed  ;  the 
sheep  the  hardy  black-faced  race  on  the  hills  and  Cheviots  in 
the  plains,  to  some  extent  improved  by  judicious  crosses.  On 
June  25th,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  12,387  cattle,  of 
which  5907  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  3812  under  tw^o 
years  of  age  ;  71,139  sheep,  of  which  22,299  were  under  one  year 
old,  and  1202  pigs.  In  all  the  classes  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  over  1866,  but  the  proportionate  increase  was  greatest 
in  sheep.  The  number  of  cattle  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  cultivated  land  than  in  any  other  Scottish  county  except 
Inverness  and  Bute. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  iron  and  wood  ship-building, 
at  Dumbarton ;  there  are  iron-foundries,  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  rope-yards ;  some  cotton-spinning  is  carried  on  at  Duntochar. 
Free-stone  and  slate  are  larcelj  quarried,  and  some  iron-stone  is 
found.  There  are  16  collieries  in  the  county,  chiefly  at  Dun- 
tochar, Kelsyth,  and  Kirkintilloch. 

Tovms  arid  Villages. — Dumbarton,  the  county  town,  has  a 
separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  described 
in  the  E.  C,  we  add  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

AUxandriay  a  town  on  the  Leven  and  a  station  on  the  North 
British  Railway,  3i  miles  N.  from  Dumbarton  ;  pop.  4242  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  461  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  339.  There  are  extensive  cotton-printing  works  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Alexandria  is  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill,  and 
opposite  the  town  of  that  name,  of  which  it  is  usually  considered 
a  suburb. 

Bonhill,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Leven,  3  miles 
N.  of  Dumbarton.  It  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  an  elegant 
suspension  bridge  ;  population  of  the  town  2765  in  1861,  an  in- 
crease of  438  since  1851.  Calico-printing  is  extensively  carried 
on.  In  the  town  are  Established,  Free,  and  United  Presb3rterian 
churehes.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  united  towns  have  a  large  local  trade. 

Duntochar,  2  miles  N.  of  the  Kilpatrick  station  of  the  North 
British  Railway.  The  population  was  2360  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  86  since  1851.  In  the  town  are  several  large  cotton-miUs,  and 
an  extensive  manufactoiy  of  spades  and  agricultural  implements. 
There  are  Established  and  Free  churches,  and  two  United 
Presbyterian  chapels.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  gas-works, 
collieries,  and  lime- works. 

HeUiuimrgh,  a  borough,  town,  and  watering  place,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  British  Railway,  8  miles  N. W.  from  Dumbarton. 
In  1861  the  population  was  4163,  an  inci^ease  of  1322  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  686.  Helensburgh  is  a 
modem  town  dating  from  the  year  1777.  The  town  contains  two 
hotels,  good  houses,  baths,  and  a  public  librar}^  The  harbour 
has  been  improved,  and  a  new  quay  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
Gare  Loch,  IJ  miles  W.  of  the  town,  by  Sir  J.  Colquhoun. 
Roseneath  Castle,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ar^le,  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch  Qare,  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  town. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  other  ^ood  mansions.  Beside 
the  parish  church,  there  are  Free,  Episcopal,  United  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  and  Baptist  churches,  and  schools.  The 
place  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  In  the 
season  steamers  ply  recularly  to  and  from  Glasgow. 

Kirkintillochy  a  bur^  of  lorony  and  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  British  Railway,  8^  miles  N.N.E.  from  Gla^;ow  ; 
pop.  6096  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  246  since  1851.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  595.  A  laige  number  of  hand-loom  weavers 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lappet  muslin.  There  ai« 
in  the  neighbourhood  bleaching-grounds,  gas-works,  distilleries, 
and  an  iron-foundry.  The  government  ot  the  town  is  in  two 
baillies  and  12  councillors.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
two  Free  churches,  and  Original  Burgher,  United  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  chapels,  and  schools. 

Rentan,  a  town  and  station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  one 
mile  S.W.  from  Bonhill.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are 
two  Free  and  one  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches.    Extensive 
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print-works  and  bleaching-srounds  are  the  chief  sources  of 
employment.  In  the  immolate  neighbourhood  is  Dalquhunif 
the  birth  place  of  Smollett,  where  a  column  60  feet  high,  bearing 
a  long  Latin  inscription,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — Arrochar  or  Arrogvhar,  a 
fishing  village,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  13  miles  N.  from  Helensbur^  railway 
station ;  pop.  629  in  1861,  an  increase  of  67  since  1851.  The 
village  is  much  resorted  toin«the  summer  months  for  sea-bathing, 
and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  There  are  two  good 
hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Bowling  or  Bowling  Bai/,  a  small 
villaffe  and  station  on  the  North  British  Railway.  3J  miles  from 
DumlMurton  ;  jx)p.  182  in  1861.  Cumbernauld.  1^  mile  S.W.  of 
the  Castlecaiy  station  of  the  North  British  Railway  ;  population 
of  the  village  1561  in  1861.  Handloom  weaving,  and  uie  making 
of  checks  and  striped  cottons,  form  the  principS  employment  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  village  is  a  public  library  and  subscrip- 
tion news-room  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries,  lime- 
works,  and  freestone  quarries.  Old  or  West  Kilpatrick,  a  village 
and  burgh  of  barony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  British  Railway,  11 J  miles  from  Qlasgow;  pop. 
877  in  1861.  In  the  village  are  cotton  and  paper-mills,  dye- 
works,  and  ship-building  yards.  Luss,  a  village  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond,  10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bonhill ;  population  of 
the  parish  831  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  76  since  1851.  Slate  quar- 
•  lying  is  the  chief  employment.  It  is  much  frequented  by  visitors 
and  tourists  on  account  of  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Loch  Lomond  steamboats  in  connection  wi^  the  North 
British  Railway  call  here  regularly. 

DUMFRIES,  Dumfriesslure,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  825]. 
In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal  buigh  of  Dumfries  was 
12,313,  an  increase  of  1206  since  1851.  The  corporation  revenue 
was  16062.  in  1866.  The  population  of  the  parluunentaiy  buigh 
was  14,023,  an  increase  of  857  srnce  1851 .  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  1684,  uninhabited  15,  and  building  19.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  696.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  rated  imder  10/.,  but  omitting  those  relieved 
from  p^ment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  685  in 
1866.  Dumfries  unites  with  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Lochmaben,  and 
Kirkcudbright  to  form  the  Dumfries  District  of  Buighs,  which 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
District  of  Buighs  contained  3236  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  22,996.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
1128.  The  number  of  occupants  rat^  under  lOZ.,  omitting  those 
relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty  was 
1287. 

The  Qlasgow  and  South- Western  Railway  and  the  southern 
section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  pass  through  Dumfries,  placing 
it  in  direct  communication  with  the  entire  railway  system  of 
the  countiy.  The  streets  have  been  paved,  tiieir  appearance 
improved,  and  the  main  street  widened.  The  town  is  now  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  by  ^ ;  but  the  drainage  is 
still  defective.  The  powers  for  cleansmg,  lighting,  &c.,  ifdiich 
were  divided  among  several  authorities,  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  General  Police  Act  The  town  contains  four  churches 
of  the  Establishment,  and  two  Free  churches,  besides  three  United, 
one  Reformed  Presb3rterian,  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  There  are 
also  a  nandsome- railway  station,  seven  branch  banks,  and  seveial 
good  hotels,  exchans;e  rooms,  and  an  observatory. 

Several  new  buHoings  have  been  erected.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  County  Buildings,  erected  in  1865,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Rhind.  It  is  Scottish  Baronial  in  style,  is  built 
of  red  sandstone,  and  includes  the  coun^  jail  as  well  as  assize- 
offices.  The  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Eraser  of  Dumfries.  It 
is  First  Pointed  in  stvle,  and  has  a  great  hall,  76  feet  long,  58 
feet  wide,  and  46  feet  nigh,  which  will  accommodate  an  audience 
of  1000  persons.  A  new  branch  National  Bank,  Italian  in  style, 
and  having  a  frontage  40  feet  long,  and  45  feet  high,  was 
erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Eraser.  There 
are  convenient  exchange  rooms  of  recent  erection.  The  old 
assembly  rooms  have  been  converted  into  a  club-house,  and  new 
assembly  rooms  built  The  market  ib  held  on  Wednesday.  Four 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Diuxmies  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  import  of  timber, 
hemp,  tallow,  coals,  iron,  tea,  and  wine,  and  in  the  export  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,Jpotatoes,  wool,  and  freestone.  The  prmcipal 
manufactures  are  ofnosieiy,  hats,  leather,  and  glue,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  hare-skins,  and  brewing.  On  the  31st  of  Decemoer, 
1866,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
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49  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  1504  tons,  and  above  50  tons,  48  sailing-vessels  of  11,078  tons 
^gregate  burden.  No  steam- vessels  were  registered  at  the  port. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1866  were— coastwise  :  inwards,  573 
sailing-vessels  of  17,975  tons  burden,  and  156  steam-vessels  of 
21,547  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  238  sailing-vessels  of 
9421  tons,  and  147  steam-vessels  of  21,511  tons  aggregate  burden, 
all  British.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 4  Britisn  sailing-vessels 
of  1054  tons  inwards,  and  one  British  sailing-vessel  of  253  tons 
burden,  outwards.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — 3  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  316  tons,  inwards  ;  and  one  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  97 
tons  aggregate  burden,  outwards.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties^llected  at  Dumfries  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
December,  1866,  was  4477^.,  a  decrease  from  that  of  1865  of 
1142^.,  chiefly  on  timber  and  tea.  The  amount  of  duty  received 
on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  2468^.,  an  increase  of  890/. 
over  1865. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  825].  As 
estimated  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Dumfriesshire  is  702,953  acres  or  1098  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  75,878,  of  whom  35,674  were  males  and  40,204 
females,  a  decrease  of  2245  since  1851.  The  number  of  fJEimilies 
was  16,591.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,192,  unin- 
habited 373,  and  building  93.  The  number  of  children  from  5 
to  15  years  of  age  attencung  school  was  12,466  ;  scholars  of  all 
ages,  13,453.  Dumfriesshire  sends  two  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons— one  for  the  county  ana  one  for  the  Dum- 
fries buighs.  'The  population  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the 
represented  burghs,  was  55,434  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  6437  since 
1851.  The  number  of  county  electors  in  1867  was  2145.  The 
rental  valuation  was  389,5612.  The  only  railways,  besides  those 
mentioned  in  the  original  article  are  a  short  line,  the  Dumfries, 
Lochmaben,  and  Lockerbie,  from  Dumfries  to  Lockerbie,  141 
miles,  and  another  still  shorter  from  Longton  on  the  North 
Britiw  to  Qretna  Green^  3^  miles. 

Rather  less  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  Dumfriesshire  is  imder 
cultivation.  In  the  hig[hlands  the  inhabitants  devote  their  chief 
attention  to  sheep-farming ;  while  in  the  lowlands  the  farms  are 
larger  and  more  care  is  given  to  cattle  and  the  tillage  of  the  land. 
Oats  are  by  far  the  largest  com  crop,  occuppng  nine-tenths  of 
tiie  com  land ;  bwley  or  here  coming  next  Turnips  and  swedes 
form  the  principal  green  crop ;  potatoes  next,  occupying  nearly  a 
quarter  the  acreage  devoted  to  turnips.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  m  the  county  224,205  acres  under  cultivation, 
of  which  50,134  acres  were  under  com  crops,  26,496  acres  under 
green  crops,  54,632  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion, and  89,595  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  47,716  acres  were 
oats  ;  1101  acres  bwley  or  here ;  70  acres  rye ;  1028  acres  wheat ; 
197  acres  beans ;  and  22  acres  X)eas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  20,341  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes ;  95  acres  mangold 
and  carrots;  5086  acres  potatoes ;  511  acres  cabbage;  and  463 
acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  cattle  are  greatly  improved,  especially  in  Annandale. 
The  fkvourites  are  pure  Galloways,  of  wnich  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  are  reared  here.  Sheep-farming  is  making  rapid  wav, 
the  great  demand  for  the  southern  markets  affording  a  lively 
stimulus  to  the  graziers.  On  June  the  25th,  1867,  there 
were  in  the  county  43,287  cattle,  of  which  15,493  were  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  16,211  under  two  years  of  age  ;  494,853 


Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  largely  exported,  as  also  are  com, 
hides,  and  wool. 

The  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance  ;  the  principal 
are  hosiery  at  and  about  Dumfries,  and  cotton-spinning  at  Annan ; 
plaids  at  Langholm  and  elsewhere  ;  distillenes,  breweries,  and 
tanneries  occur  in  several  places.  Four  collieries  are  now  being 
worked  in  Dumfriesshire — ^three  at  Sanquhar,  and  one  at  D\un- 
fries.  Lead  mines  are  worked  at  Wanlockhead,  from  which,  in 
1867,  there  were  obtained  101 1^  tons  of  ore,  725^  tons  of  lead,  and 
4150  ounces  of  silver.  Limestone  for  burning  and  red  sandstone 
for  building  are  Quarried. 

Touma  and  Vulages, — Dumfries,  the  county  town,  and  the 
contributory  borough  of  Annan  have  separate  articles.  Of  the 
other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the  original  articles, 
we  five  the  population  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  par- 
ticulars. 

Langholm,  a  market-town,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Langholm 
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branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  7  niiles  from  Riddings 
Junction.  The  population  in  1861  was  2979,  of  whom  1410  were 
males  and  1569  females.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
564,  an  increase  of  10  inhabited  houses,  and  a  decrease  of  11  per- 
sons since  1851.  Langholm  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town.  It  uas 
several  mills,  in  which  plaids,  blankets,  and  tweeds  are  extensively 
made ;  dye-houses,  and  a  cotton-milL  Besides  the  parish  church,  a 
recent  and  neat  building,  there  are  in  the  town  one  Free  and  two 
United  Presbyterian  churches,  cood  shops,  branch  banks,  &c. 
A  monument  has  been  erectea  in  the  market-place  to  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water 
firom  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  known  as  White  Well.  A 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

Lochmabeyi,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  4  miles  from  the  Lockerbie  station.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh  was  1194  in  1861,  an  increase  of  102  since 
1851.  The  royal  bureh,  the  limits  of  which  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  paniamentary  burgh,  contained  1544  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  ol  46  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  much 
improved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  only  manufacture  is  the 
weaving  of  stockings  and  shirts.  There  are  in  the  town  a  parish 
and  a  Free  church,  and  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
chapels ;  schools,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  place  is  much 
frequented  b}[  tourists  and  visitors.  A  market  is  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  the  month. 

Lockerbie,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Southern  Section 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  4  miles  from  the  Lochmaben  station ; 
pop.  1709,  an  increase  of  140  since  1851.  The  town  is  well 
Duilt,  clean,  and  lit  with  gas,  and  Ib  situated  in  the  midst  of 
j;rand  scenery.  It  has  no  manufactures,  but  a  good  local  trade 
18  carried  on.  In  the  town  are  branch  banks ;  and  in  1855 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Easton  of 
Chester,  containing  lecture-hall,  reading-room,  and  library,  was 
erected  in  the  Scottish  Mediaeval  style  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A. 
Fraser  of  Dumfries.  A  weekly  market  for  horses,  pigs,  and 
com  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  is  well  attended.  The  August 
fair  for  lambs  is  the  largest  and  latest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland ; 
some  years  as  many  as  40,000  lambs  have  been  on  show. 

Moffaty  a  market  town,  watering-place,  and  parish,  3  miles  N. 
by  iT  from  the  Beatock  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway ; 
pop.  2232  in  1861,  an  increase  of  272  since  1851.  Moffat  is  in 
much  repute  as  a  watering-place ;  the  town  is  clean  and  plea- 
sant, has  good  shops,  and  is  surrounded  with  fine  scenery.  In 
the  town  are  baths,  laige  rooms  for  concerts  and  balls,  news- 
rooms, bowling-green,  and  other  means  of  recreation  for  visitors. 
A  new  United  Presbyterian  church  was  erected  here  in  1863 ; 
it  is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  is  built  of  the  local  grey  whin- 
stone,  with  dressings  of  red  and  white  freestone,  and  has  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle.  About  a  mile  from 
the  town  are  the  wells,  one  sulphureous  and  two  chalybeate, 
much  frequented  on  account  of  tneir  reputed  efficacy  in  scrofu- 
lous and  scorbutic  complaints,  chronic  indigestion,  &c. 

Sanqvihar^  a  parUamentair  and  municipal  borough,  and  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway,  4  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  the  Kirkconnel  station;  pop.  3569  m  1861,  a 
decrease  of  502  since  1851.  The  town  is  much  improved. 
Sanquhar  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  coal  of  the  county,  and 
there  are  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  parish.  At  Wanlockhead 
are  several  lead  mines,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Woollen  goods  are  made ;  many  cotton- weavers  are  employed  by 
Glasgow  manufacturers,  as  well  as  some  hundreds  of  females  in 
sewing  and  embroidering  muslin,  and  there  is  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  agricultural  implements.  The  town  has  a  parish  and  a 
Free  church,  two  United  Presbyterian  chapels,  and  Free  schools. 
The  market  is  discontinued,  but  several  cattle  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Bunscofie,  a  village  7  miles  N.W.  from  the  Holywood  station 
of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway;  pop.  1554  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  24  since  1851.  Black  cattle  and  ^eep  are  reared 
here  in  large  numbers.  The  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile, 
and  great  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  turnips  are  grown.  In 
the  village  are  a  parish  and  a  Free  church,  and  United,  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  chapels.  Bums  held  the  farm, '  Friar's 
Carse,'  near  the  Nith  in  this  parish.  EccUftchan,  a  village  and 
station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway ;  population  of  the  village,  884 
in  1861 ;  of  Hoddam  parish,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1653,  a  decrease 
of  144  since  1851.  A  leading  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
is  weaving  cotton  coods  for  Carlisle  manufacturers.  But  the 
extensive  cattle  markets  are  the  chief  source  of  prosperity.  In  the 


village  is  a  branch  bank.  Ecclefechan  is  the  birth-place  of  Edward 
Irving  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Graitne^y  or  Gretna  Green,  a  viUage 
and  station  on  the  Caledonian  and  on  the  Glasgow  and  Soutn- 
Westem  railways ;  pop.  1620  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  210  since  1851. 
Minnihive,  or  Moniave,  with  Dunreggan,  a  village,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Holywood  station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem 
Railway ;  pop.  817  in  1861.  Minnihive  and  Dunreggan  are  united 
by  a  bridge  which  crosses  Cairn  water.  ThomhiU,  a  consider- 
able village  belonging  to  the  Duk^  of  Buccleuch,  and  a  station 
on  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway,  13  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Dumfries ;  pop.  1450  in  1861.  The  village  has  a  parish 
church,  schools,  a  literary  institute  and  museum,  a  public  bbrary 
and  reading-room,  bowling-green,  two  hotels,  and  a- market-cross. 
Some  hosiery  is  made,  aiiu  there  are  a  tannery  and  breweiy. 
Four  annual  fairs  are  neld,  and  there  is  a  great  cattle  show  in 
September. 

DUNDALK,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaryborough,  sea- 
port, and  market  town.  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  831.]  The  area  of  the 
town  is  453  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  10,428,  an  increase 
of  433.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1849.  Dundalk 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rental 
valuation  of  the  borough  in  1867  was  15,9062.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  267.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  tenements  rated  over  4/.  and  under 
8[.  was  215  in  1866.  Of  the  inhabitants  1815  were  Protestants, 
and  8606  Roman  Catholics.  Dundalk  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  104,434,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  46,850  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
103,001^ ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
Workhouse  was  260 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  1892  ;  outdoors,  598.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  1865  was  38132.,  of  which  17112.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Dundalk  has  considerable  trade.  Live  stock  and  grain  are 
largely  exported  to  Liverpool  by  steamers  which  ply  regularly 
between  tne  ports  four  times  a  week.  The  imports  are  maize, 
flour,  tea,  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  and  timber.  The  harbour 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  approach  of  vessels  rendered 
much  safer  and  less  circuitous.  On  tne  31st  of  December,  1866, 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dundalk  27 
British  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1946  tons,  and 
4  steam-vessels,  of  the  aggregateDiirden  of  1703  tons.  The  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  the  year  1866  were — coastwise,  inwards  695  British  sailing- 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  54,569  tons,  and  208  Britisa 
steam- vessels,  of  85,735  tons ;  outwards,  75  British  sailing-vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5236  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing- vessel, 
of  271  tons,  and  209  steam-vessels,  of  87,049  tons.  From  the 
colonies,  6  British  sailing-vessels,  of  1807  tons  burden.  From  and 
to  foreign  ports,  inwards,  5  British  sailing-vessels,  of  771  tons 
burden,  and  3,  foreign  scaling- vessels,  of  647  tons ;  outwards,  1 
British  sailing-vessel  of  145  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties 
collected  at  Dundalk  during  the  year  ending  31st  of  December, 
1866,  was  19,482/.,  a  decrease  of  12,7012.  since  1865  ;  but  of  this 
the  sum  of  11,4002.  was  on  tobacco,  **  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  merchant"  The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  at 
Dundalk  in  the  year  ending  March  3l8t,  1867,  was  274,3312. 
The  manu£Eu>tures  include  a  flax  spinning-mill,  a  brewery, 
distiUery,  tanneries,  and  flour-mills.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here. 

The  town  has  been  unproved  and  several  new  buildings  erected. 
The  chief  are  the  Excnange  buildings,  which  comprise  within 
them  a  town-hall,  free  public  library,  reading-room,  and  large 
public  offices.  There  are  besides  a  court-house  and  bridewell, 
market-house,  parish  church,  3  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  chapels,  friary,  convent,  endowed  and 
primary  schools.  ^  '  ^' 

DUNDEE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  831],  a 
ro^al  and  parliamentary  buigh,  market  town,  and  sea-port^  449 
miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  con- 
nected lines.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  i^al  burgh  was 
29,165,  but  this  takes  in  only  part  of  the  town.  The  corporation 
revenue  was  37722.  in  1866.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  town,  was  90,417, 
an  increase  of  11,486  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  was  5185.  The  number  of  regbtered  electors  in 
1866  was  3333.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  was  813,9422. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  at  a  rent  of  42.  and 
under  102.  was  1060  in  1866.  Dundee  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  clause  in  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill 
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of  1868,  giving  a  second  member,  having  been  struck  out  in 
Committee. 

As  will  have  been  seen  by  the  opening  paragraph,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  between  1851  and  1861  from  under  69,00()  to 
above  90,000,  Dundee  having  thus  risen  to  be  third  in  popula- 
tion among  the  towns  of  Scotland.  It  has  since  gone  on  with 
accelerated  rapidity,  and  at  the  end  of  1867  was  believed  to 
contain  at  least  110,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  extended 
proportionately  with  the  growth  of  its  population ;  its  docks, 
quays,  warehouses,  and  factories  stretching  for  miles  along  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  from  which  the  town^  with  its  churches,  schools, 
public  buildings,  shops,  and  dwellmgs,  rises  "like  an  amphi- 
theatre.** The  increase  and  prosperity  of  Dundee  are  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  linen  trade,  mcluding  in  that  term,  as  is  com- 
monly done^  the  fabrics  made  of  jute  as  well  as  flax.  Jute, 
introduced  as  a  new  fibre,  about  1833,  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
displaced  flax  at  Dundee,  and  is  now  the  real  staple  of  the  town  ; 
every  Dmidee  spinner  using  jute  in  the  fabric  he  manufactures, 
and  the  greater  number  using  jute  alone.  The  goods  made  are 
various,  out  generally  of  the  coarser  sorts.  "  Dundee,"  it  vras 
said,  in  a  valuable  mper  on  the  Linen  Manufactures  of  Dundee, 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Waraen,  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Dundee,  in  September,  1867,  and  to  which  we  have  been  much 
indebted  in  preparing  this  article,  "may  claim  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens,  and  she  seeks  only  to 
retain  her  position  as  the  maker  of  the  sacking,  the  bagging,  and 
wrapping  of  the  world."  Thequantity  of  flax  and  tow  now  used 
in  Dundee  is  stated  by  Mr.  Warden  to  be  about  24,000  tons  a 
year,  and  it  has  not  varied  much  for  several  years  past.  The 
consumption  of  jute  has  risen  from  300  tons  in  1836  to  31,000 
in  1856,  and  from  that  to  62,000  tons  in  1866.  In  1867  the 
consumption  was  about  65,000  tons,  or  600,000  bales.  The  mills 
in  which  the  jute  is  wrought  are  generally  well  built,  the  rooms 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  machinery  as  perfect  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  always  kept  in  the  best  order.  "  Many  of  the 
machines  now  in  use  are  automatic,  stopping  directly  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  material  in  process,  and  moving  on  again 
when  the  damage  is  repaired."  At  the  end  of  1867  there  were  7^ 
firms  engaged  m  spinning  and  weaving  by  steam  power,  their 
mills  containing  202,466  spindles  and  7992  power-looms.  In 
these  works  35,310  persons  are  employed,  and  6240  persons  are 
occupied. in  hand-loom  weaving,  or  41,550  in  aU.  If  the  persons 
engaged  in  auxiliary  branches  of  the  trade  be  added,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  linen  manufacture  of  Dundee  employs 
55,000  persons.  Many  new  factories  have  been  recently  erected, 
or  are  in  course  of  completion,  some  of  which  are  almost  palatial 
in  character,  and  the  tnide  is  extended  throughout  the  district  of 
which  Dundee  is  the  centre — Dundee  holding  the  pre-eminence 
in  jute,  the  other  towns  consuming  more  flax.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  trade  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  6,000,000i.  In 
Dundee  and  the  district  around,  the  capital  employed  is  at  least 
10,0(X),000/. ;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  100,000. 

The  subsidiary  occupations  are  numerous  and  some  important. 
The  Dundee  ships,  ana  especially  steamers  for  the  coasting  trade, 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  fine  lines,  good  sailing  quali- 
ties, and  strength.  The  building  of  wooden  vessels  is  still  con- 
siderable, but  iron  is  steadily  superseding  wood.  The  building 
of  iron  ships  was  introduced  into  Dundee  in  1836  and  is  now  an 
important  branch  of  the  local  industry.  Composite  ships,  or 
ships  in  which  the  frame- work  is  of  one  material  and  the  covering 
of  the  other,  are  also  extensively  built.  The  manufacture  of 
luacliinery  is  an  increasingly  important  branch  of  the  industry  of 
Dundee.  In  all  there  are  now  12  great  engineering  establish- 
ments, which  make  stationary  and  marine  engines,  millwright 
work,  and  the  machineiy  required  in  the  linen  factories.  For 
the  last  the  local  demand  is  very  great,  there  being  above  7000 
steam-engines  at  work  in  Dundee  in  1867,  but  the  Dundee 
engineers  have  to  provide  the  mill-work  for  Forfarshire  generally, 
and  have  also  a  considerable  external  trade.  Dundee  was  once 
famous  for  its  leather  :  when  the  original  article  was  written,  the 
manufacture  had  pretty  well  died  out,  but  it  has  since  revived, 
and  Dundee  now  possesses  the  largest  tanning-works  in  Scotland, 
and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

A  manufacture,  which  has  become  a  specialty  in  Dundee,  is  that 
of  confectionery,  and  especially  of  marmalade.  At  the  present 
time  above  1000  tons  of  marmalade  are  made  annually  in  Dundee, 
requiring  for  its  production  over  3000  chests  of  Seville  oranges. 
One  of  the  Newcastle  potteries  is  said  to  be  chiefly  employed  in 
making  the  well-known  jars  for  the  Dundee  marmalade,  about 
one  mulion  and  a  half  being  required  yearly,  and  costing  above 
6500^.    About  2000  tons  of  refined  sugar  are  consumed  annually 


in  the  Dundee  confections,  and  the  trade,  which  is  constantly  ex- 
tending, now  employs  400  persons.  The  other  manufactures  are 
of  the  usual  description. 

Dundee  has  a  large  shipping  trade.  The  harbour  has  been 
considerably  improved,  new  quay  walls  have  been  constructed, 
a  new  dock  formed,  the  older  ones  extended,  and  the  entrances 
widened  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  a  larger  size.  There  are  now 
four  large  docks,  graving-docks  and  extensive  quays,  and  hydraulic 
machinery  has  been  introduced.  A  sea-wall  is  about  to  be  car^ 
ried  out  westward  from  the  Grey  Pier,  and  a  road  and  esplanade 
formed  in  connection  with  it.  The  chief  trade  is  coastwise,  but 
Dundee  has  also  a  lai^^e  and  increasing  foreign  trade.  The  bulk 
of  the  shipping  trade  is  of  course  chiefly  connected  with  its  staple 
manufacture.  One  section  sliows  how  curiously  one  branch  of 
industry  calls  forth  another  of  a  seemingly  quite  unconnected 
character.  The  preparation  of  the  jute  fibre  requires  treatment 
by  sperm  oil ;  the  growing  consumption  consequent  on  the  in- 
creased use  of  jute  resuscitated  and  stimulatea  the  North  Sea 
seal  and  whale  fishery,  once  an  important  industry  in  Dundee, 
but  seemingly  dying  out.  A  fleet  of  12  new  and  splendid  screw 
steam-ships,  built  especially  for  forcing  their  way  through  the 
ice  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  each  carrying  8  fishing  boats,  provided 
with  the  best  fishing-gear,  and  having  crews  of  from  65  to  80 
men  each,  now  make  double  voyages  fiom  Dundee  every  year. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Dimdee,  9  saUing- vessels  of  and  under  50 
tons,  of  the  aggreojate  burden  of  287  tons,  and  3  steam- vessels  of 
the  aggregate Imrden  of  103  tons;  above  50  tons,  170 sailing-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  39,548  tons,  and  21  steam-vessels  of 
6943  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  enteredand  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1866  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  1233  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  117,488  tons,  272  British  steam-vessels  of  101,209 
tons  aggregate  burden,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  229  tons 
aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  343  British  sauing-vessels  of  21,661 
tons,  210  British  steam-vessels  of  76,983  tons,  and  one  foreign 
sailing-vessel  of  79  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to^e 
colonies — ^inwards,  11  British  sailing-vessels  of  8062  tons  and 
4  foreigjn  sailing-vessels  of  1662  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards. 
11  British  sailmg-vessels  of  4722  tons,  one  British  steam- vessd 
of  237  tons,  and  one  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  409  tons  burden. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  237  British  sailing-vessels 
of  44,766  tons,  58  British  steam-vessels  of  19,383  tons,  and  255 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  41,924  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards, 
133  British  sailing-vessels  of  27,795  tons,  54  British  steam- 
vessels  of  17,119  tons,  195  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  32,721  tons, 
and  one  foreign  steam-vessel  of  101  tons  burden.  The  amount 
of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Dundee  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  76,728^,  a  decrease  from  that 
of  1865  of  3493^.  wholly  on  timber.  The  amount  of  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  1788^.,  an  inci-ease  of 
1207i.  over  1865. 

The  town  of  Dundee  has  been  considerably  improved.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  built,  and  many  of  them  narrow,  but 
obstructions  have  been  cleared  away,  many  wretched  tenements 
have  been  removed,  the  drainage  has  been  improved  and  carried 
farther  down  the  river ;  the  supply  of  water  has  been  augmented, 
and  generally  measures  have  oeen  adopted  tending  to  promote 
the  salubrity  of  the  to\*'n.  In  1862  a  piece  of  ground  of  about 
40  acres,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  and 
laid  out  and  planted  as  a  public  park,  was  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Sir  David  Baxter,  the  head  oi  the  largest  jute 
manufactory  in  Dundee,  who  has  added  an  endowment  of  500/. 
a  year  for  its  maintenance.  In  honour  of  the  donor  it  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Baxter  Park,  and  a  marble  statue 
has  been  erected  of  Sir  David  Baxter,  from  the  chisel  of  Mr. 
Steell,  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  new  buildings  of  a  public  character,  the  most  important 
is  the  Albert  Institute,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, as  yet  not  quite  finished,  though  the  great  rooms  were  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  in  September,  1867. 
The  building  is  a  large  and  graceful  structure,  Domestic  Gothic  in 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  presenting  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  that  gentleman's  secular  buildinffs.  It 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
has  lour  fronts,  the  principal,  which  has  external  stairca.ses,  having 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  continental  town-hall.  The  object  of  the 
building  is  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  scientific  societies 
of  Dundee  and  meetings  of  an  artistic  character,  as  well  as  a  large 
Free  Library.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  spacious  edifice  erected 
a  few  years  back  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  exterior  is  Continental  QotHic  of  the  15th  century  type,  and 
is  a  great  ornament  of  the  town  ;  the  laise  hall  is  a  noble  room, 
which  served  as  the  reception-room  of  the  British  Association. 
Einnaird  Hall,  in  Bank-street,  erected  as  a  corn-exchange,  but 
now  used  for  laige  concerts  and  public  meetings,  is  a  massive 
Italian  edifice,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Edwards.  The  great  hall,  130 
feet  long,  60  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  a  very  handsome  room  with 
excellent  acoustic  qualities,  can  accommodate  an  audience  of 
more  than  2000  persons.  The  Court  House  is  a  very  handsome 
building,  erected  Trom  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Scott,  and  said  to  be 
the  most  convenient  building  of  its  class  in  Scotland.  At  Maiy- 
field,  on  the  north-east  of  Dundee,  a  fine  building,  of  a  modi- 
fied mediaeval  Scottish  type,  was  erected  in  1867-8  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Morgan,  from  whom  it  is  named 
the  Morgan  Hospital.  It  is  intended  for  the  education  of  100 
boys,  the  sons  oftradesmen  and  mechanics  belonging  to  Dundee, 
Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital  ihe  sum  of  60,000Z.  has  been  appropriated ;  the  building 
has  cost  about  20,0002.  A  less  ambitious,  but  very  pleasing, 
school-house  was  erected  in  the  High-street  in  1864  at  the  cost 
of  Miss  Baxter,  from  the  designs  of  Mx,  Macgregor  of  Edinburgh. 
The  High  School  or  Seminaries,  in  which  are  the  Academy, 
Qrammar-school,  and  Public  School ;  the  New  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  the  other  institutions  of  Dundee,  as  well  as  the  Town  Hall, 
Trades'  Hall,  and  public  buildings  generally,  are  noticed  in  the 
original  article.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  street  improve- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  architectural  additions  it  will  suffice 
to  observe  that  many  new  shops  and  business  establishments  of 
an  ornamental  character  have  been  erected,  and  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  new 
hotel  in  Reform-street,  are  important  additions  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  town. 

The  recent  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Dundee  has  not  been 
very  important  Portions  of  the  South  and  parish  churches 
liave  been  restored,  and  new  churches  for  several  of  the  principal 
religious  denominations  have  been  erected,  but  none  tiiat  call  Tor 
specific  mention.  Dundee  has  6  local  and  branch  banks,  and  5 
newspapers — two  of  which  are  published  daily,  one  twice  a 
week,  and  two  weekly — some  of  them  being  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  having  a  very  large  circulation.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

DUNGANNON,  county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  833].  The  area  of  the  town  is  230  acres ;  the  population  in 
1861  was  3886,  an  increase  of  51  since  1861 ;  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  683.  Dungannon  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register 
m  1867  was  177.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  tenements 
rated  over  4/.  and  imder  SL  was  120.  The  property  valuation 
in  1867  was  68762.  Of  the  inhabitants  1790  were  Protestants, 
and  2192  Roman  Catholics.  Dungannon  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,548  acres,  and 
a  population  of  51,892  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in 
1865  was  92,2602. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Union  Workhouse  was  241 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  1319,  outdoors,  82.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  1865  was  2560^,  of  which  14842. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  linen  and  pottery  manufactures  mentioned  in  the 
E.  C,  there  have  been  established  an  extensive  power-loom  mill, 
a  flax-spinning  mill,  three  com  and  flour-mills,  and  fire-brick 
and  tile-works.  No  additions  of  any  consequence  have  been 
made  to  the  public  or  ecclesiastical  Duildings ;  but  a  school, 
places  of  busmess,  and  many  workmen's  dwellings  have  been 
Duilt.  Markets  for  grain  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  for  provisions  on  the  latter  day. 

DUNQARVAN,  county  of  Waterford,  province  of  Munster, 
Ireland,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  833].  The 
area  of  the  town  is  392  acres ;  the  population  in  1861  was  8614, 
an  increase  of  1769  since  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  1363.  Dungarvan  returns  one  member  to  j)arliament.  The 
nimiber  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1867  was 
270.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  tenements  rated  over 
4/.  and  under  SI,  was  135.  The  property  valuation  in  1867  was 
15,377/.  Of  the  inhabitants  206  were  Protestants,  and  8433 
Roman  Catholics.  Dungarvan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  94,044  acres,  and  a  population 
of  24,346  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
r>3,825/. ;  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  281 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — ^indoors,  1695 ;  outdoofs^  183.    The  total  expeucuture 


during  the  year  1865  was  3272/.,  of  which  1995/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  on  the  point 
of  land  formed  b^  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Calligan  and 
Brisky.  The  CaUigan  divides  it  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  Dungarvan  being  on  the  right  and  Abbeyside  on  the 
left  Dank.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  been  considerably 
extended.  Besides  grain  and  butter,  cattle  are  somewhat  largely 
exported.  There  are  two  breweries  and  a  steam  flour-mill. 
Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  town ;  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  deepening  the  harbour,  under  power 
of  an  Act  obtained  in  1863  by  the  Town  and  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, and  gas-works  have  been  erected.  Among  recent 
buildings  the  most  important  is  the  Town  Hall,  a  stately  structure 
of  granite.  The  National  Bank,  erected  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Caldbeck,  is  a  handsome  Italian  edifice.  The 
Provincial  Bank  also  has  offices.  Besides  the  parish  churchy 
there  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a  monastery,  a  convent^ 
schools,  sessions-house,  market-house,  barracks,  and  a  fever  hos- 
pital. Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for  the  sale 
of  butter,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made  in  the  district 
DUNKERQUE  [E.  C.  vol  ii  col.  834],  as  the  principal  port 
the  N.E.  coast  oi  France,  has  partaken  of  the  general  increase 
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of  commerce,  and  has  been  largely  extended.  The  fortificationB 
have  recently  been  once  more  removed,  the  ramparts  levelled^ 
and  the  ditches  filled  up.  On  the  W.  of  the  old  town  a  great 
number  of  well-built  houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1861  was  32,113.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  a 
handsome  edifice,  which  cost  upwards  of  24,000/.,  was  completed 
in  1864 ;  and  a  new  church  for  Protestants  has  been  since  erected. 
The  cod-fishery  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour  and  suc- 
cess ;  in  1863  there  were  122  vessels  of  12,262  tons  burthen  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  produce  of  the  fishery  in  1862  was  valued 
at  107,681/.  Several  large  oyster-beds  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with,  on  the  whole,  favourable 
results.  The  commerce  of  the  town  maintains  much  of  its  old 
character ;  communicating  with  the  interior  by  the  Railway  du 
Nord,  and  the  canals  of  Fumes,  Berques,  and  Bourbourg,  it 
receives  the  products  and  supplies  the  wants  of  the  large,  popu- 
lous, and  indnstrious  department  of  the  Nord.  The  cnief  ex- 
ports are  wine  (in  which  it  deals  largely),  brandy,  grain,  flour, 
seeds,  and  oil.  The  imports  are  iron,  lead,  machineiy^  coals, 
timber,  colonial  produce,  flax,  and  hemp.  Iron  manunu:tures 
and  coals  are  brought  largely  trom  Qreat  Britain,  the  iron-work 
mostly  by  way  of  Hull ;  "Sorw&j  famishes  the  timber ;  and  there 
is  a  laige  trade  with  Spain,  chiefly  in  re-exported  articles.  The 
customs  revenue  in  1861  amounted  to  240,7622. 

At  Dunkerque  some  important  improvements  were  commenced 
in  1865.  A  new  basin,  with  locks  and  lock-gates,  to  afford  in- 
creased accommodation  to  the  commerce  of  the  town,  has  been 
some  time  in  progress.  In  constructing  the  locks  on  the  canals, 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  waste  of  water,  as  it  is 
required  for  irrigation  in  the  dry  weather,  while  provision  had 
to  De  made  for  letting  off  die  water  promptly  in  time  of  flood. 
The  works  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 

DUNSTABLE  [Bedpordshike,  E.  C.  S.  col.  134.] 

DURHAM,  county  of  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  837].  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  622,476  acres,  or  972*6  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1861  was  508,666,  of  whom  258,297  were  males,  and  250,369 
females,  an  increase  of  117,669  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popu- 
lation was  149,384;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
359,282,  or  241  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  30  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  108,81 1. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  84,807,  uninhabit«i  4240, 
and  building  594. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North. 
Durham  and  South  Durham,  each  division  returning  two  members 
to  parliament  The  pojjulation  of  the  Norihem  Jbivisian  of  the 
coimlT,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs  (Durham, 
Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Sunderland),  was  169,543  in 
1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  31,167.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  6042,  of  whom  724  were 
occupying  tenants  and  4274  freeholders.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12L 
and  under  50L  was  1555.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865 
was  715,918/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  607,753/.  The  population 
of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county,  in  which  tnere  is  no 
represented  borough,  was  170,412  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  31,611.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in 
1866  was  7263^  of  whom  1150  were  occupying  tenants  and  4731 
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freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12^.  and  under  bOL  was  3765. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  988,4052. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  840,7112.  The  county  itself  is  iinafifected  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  but  three  new  boroughs  have  been  created 
— Darlington  (pop.  16,901),  the  Hartlepools  (pop.  27,475),  and 
Stockton  (pop.  16,483),  all  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
county.  £acn  of  these  will  send  one  representative  to  parlia- 
ment, and  Durham  will  thus  have  in  all  13  members,  instead  of 
10  as  heretofore. 

The  main  lines  of  railway  communication  were  laid  down  with 
sufficient  fulness  in  the  original  article.  Since  then  several  addi- 
tional, and  connecting  lines  have  been  constructed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  county  is  intersected  with  a  complete  network  of  rail- 
ways, except  the  narrow  western  portion  (west  of  2°  W.  long.) 
into  which  no  railway  has  yet  penetrated.  In  addition  to  the 
passenger  railways  there  are  numerous  mineral  lines  or  tramways 
connecting  the  pits  and  works  with  the  great  railways,  and  with 
the  shipping  ports  on  the  Tjrne  and  Wear. 

Durham  is  one  of  the  chief  coal  mining  counties  of  England. 
In  manufactures  it  takes  but  a  secondary  place.  Amon^  the 
agricultural  counties  it  does  not  rank  high.  The  attention  of 
the  Durham  agriculturist  is  principally  directed  to  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  though  there  is  excellent  farming  in  some  parts  of  the 
county.  Improved  implements  and  better  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  readily  adoptea.  Artificial  manures  are  largely  used. 
Draining  is  general  and  well  understood,  while  very  complete 
and  cosuy  systems  of  drainage  have  been  carried  out  on  some  of 
the  great  estates.  Farms  are  of  moderate  size,  averaging  under 
200  acres  of  inclosed  land.  Considerably  over  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  area  are  under  cultivation,  but  of  the  cultivated  land 
nearly  half  is  in  permanent  pasture  and  a  laige  additional 
breadth  of  land  is  laid  down  with  clover,  and  craases  under  rota- 
tion. The  com  crops  occupy  rather  more  than  a  fourth  (26*6 
per  cent)  of  the  cultivated  land.  Oats  take  the  largest  share  of 
the  com  land,  but  wheat  has  little  less  ;  together  they  share  four- 
fifths  of  the  acreage  assigned  to  com.  Barley  has  much  less  than 
a  third  the  acreage  of  wheat ;  rye  is  scarcely  grown.  Of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  green  crops  turnips  and  swedes  take  consider- 
ably more  than  two-thirds.  Scarce  any  mangolds  are  grown. 
Potatoes  have  about  the  fourth  the  acreage  of  turnips.  In  June, 
1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Durham  was  389,556 
acres,  of  which  103,811  acres  were  under  com  crops;  32,456 
acres  under  green  crops  ;  41,644  acres  clover  and  grasses  imder 
rotation  ;  and  183,134  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  or  grass 
not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops, 
40,099  acres  were  wheat ;  12,900  acres  barley  or  here ;  43,706 
acres  oats  ;  96  acres  rye  ;  3871  acres  beans,  and  3139  acres  peas. 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  5596  acres  were  potatoes ; 
22,720  acres  turnips  and  swedes ;  50  acres  mangold ;  20  acres 
carrots  ;  507  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  3563  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c. 

The  county  has  long  been  fieunous  for  its  cattle.  The  Durham, 
Teeswater,  or  Holdemess  short-horn  is  a  handsome  animal :  the 
ox  possessing  most  of  the  points  which  the  grazier  most  esteems, 
and  having  the  valuable  quality  of  fattening  early,  whilst  the 
cow  gives  an  unusual  quantity  of  excellent  milk  and  fattens 
readily ;  but  the  number  of  cows  kept  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  such  a  county  as  Dorset  The  sheep  are  Cheviots  on  the 
moor-land  and  Leicesters  in  the  valleys  and  inclosed  lands,  but 
the  native  Teeswater  breed  are  much  prized  for  their  wool. 
Fewer  pigs  are  kept  in  Durham,  in  proportion  to  the  cultivated 
land,  tnan  in  any  English  county  except  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland.  Durnam  retains  its  enunence  in  horses.  The 
Cleveland  bays  are  still  unmatched ;  the  Durham  hunters  are 
everywhere  valued,  and  saddle  and  caniage-horses  of  admirable 
form  and  capacity  are  largely  produced.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  Durham  50,915  cattle,  of  which  18,164  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  18,256  imder  two  years  of  age; 
209,819  sheep,  of  which  70,950  were  imder  one  year  old ;  and 
17,417  pi^.  The  numbers  in  1867  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  previous  year,  except  in  sheep,  in  which  there  was  a  lan;e 
increase  partlv  attributable  to  the  different  period  at  which  the 
census  was  taKen.  In  cattle  there  was  a  slight  decrease  ;  in  pigs 
there  was  a  relatively  large  increase. 

Durham  is  the  first  of  the  great  coal-producing  counties  of 
England.  In  South  Durham  there  were  m  1867  no  fewer  than 
164  collieries  at  work,  the  operations  in  many  of  them  being  of 
great  magnitude.  North  Durham  is  united  m  the  returns  with 
NorthumDerland,  and  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  shares  of 
the  two  counties,  but  the  larger  half  belongs  to  Durham. .  Out 


of  77  million  tons  of  coals  raised  in  England  in  1867  above 
25  million  tons  were  raised  in  Durham  and  Northumberland : 
in  other  words  nearly  a  third  of  the  coal  raised  in  England,  and  a 
fourth  of  that  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  obtained  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland.  About  3^  million  tons  of  coal 
are  shipped  annually  at  Sunderland,  and  5  millions  at  Newcastle, 
Newcastle  having  for  some  years  past  been  outstripping  Sunder- 
land as  a  coal  port  From  Hartlepool  about  a  milhon  and  a 
half  tons  are  exported  annuallv ;  from  Shields  about  half  a 
million  tons  are  shipped  annually,  the  greater  part  to  foreign 
ports. 

The  lead  mines  are  numerous  and  important,  Durham  being 
the  largest  lead-producing  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  mine- 
ralo^cal  character  of  the  mines  is  stated  in  the  E.  C.  In  the 
official  Mineral  Statistics  the  Durham  and  Northumberleoid 
mines  are  returned  together.  At  the  end  of  1867  there  were  45 
lead  mines  in  operation  in  the  two  counties,  their  product  during 
the  year  being  22,556  tons  of  lead  ore  ;  16,974^  tons  of  lead,  aaA 
72,300  ozs.  of  silver. 

The  iron  mines  are  also  returned  as  those  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  but  all  of  any  value  are  in  Weardale  and 
belong  to  Durham.  In  1857  there  were  8  mines  in  Weardale,  and 
during  the  year  there  were  obtained  in  the  district  105,000  tons 
of  spathiose  ore  and  argillaceous  carbonates  of  the  estimated 
value  of  27,250/.  Of  iron  pyrites  ^coal  brasses)  5000  tons  were 
obtained,  of  the  value  of  4750Z.  Other  mineiul  products  are 
obtained  on  a  scale  of  considerable  importance.  Ximestone  is 
lai^g^ly  quarried  alike  for  building  purposes,  and  for  burning 
for  iron  smelting,  and  the  a^culturist.  Millstone  and  freestone 
are  also  extensively  quarried.    Slate  and  fire  clay  are  obtained. 

The  manufactures  are  various,  but  onlv  extensive  in  a  few 
branches.  The  conversion  of  iron  ore  and  the  working  of  iron 
are  carried  on  upon  a  veiy  important  scale.  In  all,  there  are  in 
the  county  14  iron-works  in  operation  with  70  blast  furnaces ; 
but  only  47  furnaces  were  in  blast  at  the  end  of  1866,  the  quantity 
of  pig-iron  made  at  them  during  the  year  being  298,867  tons.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  in  Durham  17  great  iron  mills  and 
forges  having  700  puddling  furnaces  and  49  rolling  mills  at 
work ;  Durham  bein^  only  exceeded  in  this  branch  of  industry 
by  South  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire.  Iron  ship-buHding  is 
carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale  at  Sunderland,  Snidds,  Stock- 
ton, and  Hartlepool  The  manufactory  of  engines  and  machi- 
nery is  also  carried  on  very  largely.  About  Newcastle,  Gates- 
head, and  Jarrow,  are  large  chemical  works.  Qlass-making  b 
an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are  potteries,  paper- 
mills,  saw-mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope-yards.  The 
textile  manufactures  are  also  of  some,  though  not  the  first 
importance.  There  are  cotton-miUs,  linen  and  flax-mills  ;  ana 
woollen  and  worsted  stufiOs,  carpets  and  rugs  are  made. 

From  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquiry 
into  the  position  of  Church  of  England  elementary  education  in 
Eii^land,  we  obtain  the  f ollowingparticulars respecting  tiie  con- 
dition of  elementary  education  in  Durham  in  1867,  in  this  instance 
embracing  more  than  the  Church  schools,  though  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  dissenters'  schools : — "  Returns  to  the  National  Society's 
statistical  inquiry  into  Church  education  have  been  obtained  from 
all  the  parisnes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Durham  except 
three.  There  are  nine  parishes  which  have  not  Church,  National, 
or  parochial  week-day  schools  locally  situated  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries,  of  which  four  are  reported  as  not  having 
provision  for  daily  education  in  schools  imder  Church  manage- 
ment Arranging  these  four  according  to  their  populations,  it  is 
found  that  one  has  fewer  than  300  inhabitants  ;  two  have  more 
than  700,  and  fewer  than  1000  ;  the  remaining  one  (St  Thomas, 
Bishopwearmouth)  has  a  population  of  7000,  m  which  the  only 
reported  provision  is  that  afforded  by  private  adventure  schools. 
Or  the  remaining  five  out  of  the  nine  parishes  referred  to  above, 
three  have  Church,  dames',  or  cottage  schools,  and  the  population 
in  each  case  is  fewer  than  200.  The  two  remaining  parishes  are 
adequately  provided  for  by  schools  in  a^joinin^  parishes.  As 
Kgards  the  numerical  quantity  of  Church  education  now  as  com- 
piled with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  the  following  figures  repre- 
sent the  case : — In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  week-day 
scholars  in  the  county  was  24,844  or  I  in  18*5  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of 
such  scholars  was  30,218  or  1  in  19*5  of  the  population  of  the 
county  in  December,  1866,  this  population  havmg  been  estimated 
by  the  Kegistrar-Qeneral.  In  1856-7  the  numiber  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  the  county  was  13.316 ;  in  1866-7  it  was  20,605. 
In  1856-7  the  number  of  evening-school  scholars  was  only  750 ; 
in  1866-7  it  was  1724.    In  this  particular  county,  in  consequence 
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of  the  co-operation  of  other  reli^ous  bodies  than  the  Church  of 
England,  a  census  of  education  is  attainable,  but  it  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind'that  this  census  is  an  under-statement  for  the 
present  time.  In  Church  week-day  schools  there  are,  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  enumeration,  and  as  shown  above,  30,218 
scholars ;  in  Roman  Catholic  week-day  schools  at  the  present 
moment  there  are,  as  also  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration, 
7648  scholars  ;  in  Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion)  day  schools,  as 
ascertained  in  like  manner,  3798  scholars;  in  British  and  all 
other  day  schools  under  committees  or  boards  of  management 
there  were  in  1858,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration,  4381,  which 
is  of  course  far  below  the  nimiber  for  the  present  time.  But  the 
number  of  scholars  in  seminaries,  academies,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  private  adventure  schools  must  be  added.  Going  back  to 
the  census  year  1851,  when  the  population  of  the  county  of 
Durham  was  more  than  200,000  fewer  than  at  the  present  time, 
there  were  found  by  enumeration  19,468  week-day  scholars  in 
such  schools.  The  total  number  of  day  school  scholars  in  the 
coimty  is,  therefore,  65,513,  which,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1866 — namely,  591,575 — ^shows  the  result 
that  1  in  9  of  the  whole  population  of  Durham  is  under  educa- 
tion. But  this,  it  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  statement,  is  a 
less  favourable  account  than  that  which  might  be  given  had  there 
been  a  more  recent  enumeration  of  private  adventure  schools. 
Several  laige  '  colliery '  schools  and  scnools  connected  with  great 
iron-works  are  not  strictly  Church  of  England  schools,  and 
therefore  are  not  included  in  the  returns  tabulated  by  the  National 
Society  for  Durham.*' 

Totons  and  Villages, — ^Besides  the  county  town,  Durham,  the 
county  contains  six  parliamentary  boroughs,  three  of  which  have 
heretofore  returned  members  to  parliament — Gateshead,  South 
Shields,  and  Sunderland ;  and  thiee  which  will  return  inembers 
in  future — Darlington,  tlie  Hartlepools,  and  Stockton;  it  has 
also  ten  other  market  tovms,  but  only  two  of  them,  Bishop 
Auckland  and  Seaham  Harbour,  have  over  5000  inhabitants. 
Durham  and  the  other  parliamentary  boroughs  have  separate 
articles.  Of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  described  m  the 
original  article,  we  add  the  populations  in  1861  vdth  a  few  sup- 
plementary particulars. 

Bishop  Auckland  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  6741  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland  section  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Durham.  In  1861  Bishop 
Auckland  contained  1186  inhabited  houses,  and  6480  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  2080  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes.  Bishop 
Auckland  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  The 
town  has  been  improved,  and  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  supplied 
with  water.  Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  most 
important  is  the  Town  Hall,  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  of  Newcastle.  It  has  a  very  ornamental  fa^e, 
with  tall  roofs,  and  a  tower  of  100  feet  high,  and  contains,  besides 
the  municipal  offices,  a  fine  music-hall  or  assembly-room,  84  feet 
by  39.  The  church  is  recent,  so  is  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  In 
1866  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  modified  Italian  in  style, 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Haswell.  Besides  the 
buildings  and  institutions  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  the  town  now 
possesses  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  choral  and  horticultural  so- 
cieties. A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Coal-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  employ  manv  of  the  inhabitants.  Larce  engi- 
neering and  edge-tool  works  have  been  established,  and  there  are 
cotton-mills.  Bishop  Auckland  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  59,303  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  50,491  in  1865. 

Barnard  Castle,  a  market  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees, 
and  a  station  on  the  Barnard  Castle  and  South  Durham  and 
Lancashire  Union  Railway,  15  miles  W.  of  Darlington  [E.  C.  vol.  i. 
col.  895].  In  1861  Barnard  Castle  contained  757  inhabited 
houses,  and  4178  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  179  since  1851.  For 
sanitaiy  purposes,  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
15  members.  The  carpet  manufacture  has  greatljr  declined 
during  the  last  few  years.  At  the  present  time  the  cliief  employ- 
ments are  the  maniuacture  of  flax  and  shoemaker's  thread.  Brew- 
ing and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Ckesttr-lg'Streety  a  small  market  town,  and  a  station  on  a  branch 
of  the  North-Eastem  Railwav,  6  miles  N.  of  Durham.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  518  inhabited  houses,  and  2550  inhabitants. 
The  jwpulation  of  the  township  was  3013,  an  increase  of  433 
since  1851.  Tlie  water  supply  has  been  improved,  and  a  large 
reservoir  constructed  west  of  the  town.  The  church  was  restored 
in  a  very  thorough  manner  in  1862.  The  Congregationalists  and 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  A  newspaper 
is  published  weekly.    A  new  Union  workhouse  has  been  erects 


at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Chester-le-Street  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,079  acres, 
and  a  population  of  27,660  in  1861. 

Houghton-le-Sprinffj  a  mile  and  three-ouarters  E.  of  the  Fence 
Houses  station  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL 
col.  227].  The  town  contained  710  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
and  3824  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  600  since  1851.  For  sani- 
tary purposes,  Houchton-le-Spring  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  9  memoers,  who  nave  effected  some  improvement  in 
its  general  condition.  The  church,  a  very  interest!]^  building, 
which  contains  some  brasses,  the  tomb  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  and 
other  old  monuments,  has  been  recently  restored.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  collieries,  but  there  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  several 
breweries,  and  extensive  brick-works. 

Seaham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  4711,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  east 
coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Seaham  and  Sunaerland  Railway, 
5  miles  S.  from  Sunderland.  In  1861  the  town  contained  437 
inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  2591,  an  increase  of  1862. 
The  town  has  continuea  to  improve.  Its  prosperity  is  mainly 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  Hetton  and  Seaham  collieries,  be- 
longing to  Earl  Vane  and  the  Hetton  Coal  Company.  At  the 
colheiy  village  of  New  Seaham,  a  handsome  and  commodious 
new  parish  church,  with  schools  attached,  has  been  erected  at 
the  cost  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  who  has  not  only 
been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  by  her 
influence  and  personal  exertions  done  much  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  colliery  population. 

Seaham  Hariourf  a  sea-port  town  of  recent  origin,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical district,  is  situated  about  a  mile  S.  of  Seaham.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  833  inhabited  houses,  and  6137  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  2599  since  1851.  The  remarkable  growth  of 
Seaham  Harbour  is  due  to  its  having  been  made  the  port  of 
shipment  for  the  collieries  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
ana  to  the  ability  and  liberality  with  which  the  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  continued  the  efforts  commenced  by  the  mar- 
quis. The  construction  of  the  harbour  was  begun  by  the  marquis 
in  1828,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  house  near  it.  There  are  now 
two  wet  docks,  a  dry  dock,  and  a  tidal  basin,  with  ample  accom- 
modation for  300  ships,  and  a  town  at  the  present  time  exceeding 
Bishop  Auckland  in  population.  The  export  of  coal  is  on  an 
exceedingly  large  scale.  During  1866  there  were  shipped  from 
the  jwrt  518,419  tons  of  coal  to  other  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  44,478  tons  to  foreign  ports.  Three  colliery  railways 
tenninate  at  the  harbour.  Although  mainly  dependent  on  the 
shipping,  Seaham  Harbour  has  a  lai^ge  iron-foimaiy,  chain-cable, 
and  anchor-works,  and  extensive  blast-furnaces  and  coke-ovens 
at  Nose  Point,  one  mile  S.  of  Seaham  Harbour,  of  which  the 
Marchioness  oi  Londondeny  laid  the  foundation  in  1859.  The 
town  is  well  paved,  drained,  and  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  some 
good  buildings  and  business  houses,  along  with  many  small  tene- 
ments. The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  a  handsome 
Third  Pointed  building.  The  Congregational  chapel  is  also  a 
good  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1857.  There  are  besides  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels ; 
National,  British,  and  colliery  schools.  The  Londonaerry 
Literary  Institute  is  a  noble  structure  of  freestone,  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  The  Infirmary  for  Seamen  is  a  commodious  and 
handsome  Gothic  building,  erected  by  the  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry. The  Londonderry  Colliery  and  Harbour  Oflice  is  also 
a  large  building  of  an  ornamental  character.  The  town  has  a 
horticultural  society,  library,  and  weekly  newspaper. 

Sedgefidd  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  4731  a  small  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  West  Hartlejwol  Railway,  4  miles  S.  of  the 
Ferry  Hill  Junction.  In  1861  the  town  contained  317  inhabited 
houses,  and  1808  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  446  since  1851. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture,  but  there 
are  malt-houses  and  a  brewery.  The  weekly  market  has  Ijeen 
quite  abandoned,  but  the  monthly  market  for  hogs  is  still  held. 
The  town  has  been  improved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  good 
supply  of  water.  The  church,  one  of  the  finest  parish  churches 
in  tne  county,  has  been  partially  restored.  There  are  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  reading-rooms.  The  county  Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  in 
1859,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Howison,  is  a  handsome  and 
well-arranged  building,  of  red  brick  and  stone,  Domestic  Gothic 
in  style,  with  accommodation  for  300  inmates.  Sedgefield  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
43,953  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,774  in  1861. 
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StaindroVy  2J  miles  N.  of  the  Winston  station  of  the  Barnard 
Castle  and  South  Durham  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 318  inhabited  houses,  and  1333  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
96  since  1851.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  town^  or 
the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants. 

Stanhope^  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  and  a 
station  on  the  Wear  Valley  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way, 6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Wolsingham.  In  1861  the  popula- 
tion of  the  township,  or  Stanhope  quarter,  was  2918,  an  mcrease 
of  373  since  1851.  The  parish,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  contained  9654  inhabitants  in  1861,  and  1896  inhabited 
houses.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  lead  mines,  though  some  find  employment  in  the  Weardale 
iron  works. 

Wolsingham,  a  mining  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  and 
a  station  on  the  Wear  Valley  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way, 15  miles  W.S.W.  from  Durham.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained a  population  of  5531,  an  increase  of  946  :  the  number  of 
inhabitea  houses  was  1075.  The  church,  which  is  First  Pointed 
in  style,  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  back  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson;  it  has  some  painted  glass  windows.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church,  St.  Thomas,  is  a  recent  Second  Pointed 
building,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hansom.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  each 
places  of  worship,  with  schools  attached.  The  Town  Hall  is  a 
neat  modem  bimding.  There  ia  a  Literary  and  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  woollen  goods.  There  are 
ako  breweries,  maltings,  and  tanneries.  A  com  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  lead  mines,  those 
of  the  Sunnyside  Lead  Mining  Company  being  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  following  are  tKe  principal  villages  : — 

JVest  Auckland,  3^  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Railway 
station ;  population  of  the  township,  2581,  an  increase  of  278 
since  1851.  Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  collieries.  Qrtat  Ayclife,  an  agri- 
cultural village,  and  a  station  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Darlington  ;  population  of  the  township,  840, 
an  increase  of  28  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
iirtley,  in  the  parish  of  Chester-le-Street,  3  miles  N.  from  the 
Chester-le-Street  station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township,  2246,  an  increase  of  413  since  1851. 
The  church  is  a  recent  building  of  Norman  character.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  collieries,  and  salt  is  made  &om  a 
brine  spring.  Blaydon,  a  manufacturing  village  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  a  station  on  the  J^ewcastle  and  Carhsle 
Railway,  5  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Newcastle.  The  population  is  not 
returned  separately  ;  that  of  the  township  of  Wmlaton,  in  which 
it  is  situatea  was  6809  in  1861.  Blaydon  is  of  recent  origin,  but  has 
grown  up  to  the  size  of  a  town,  and  contains  many  well  built  houses. 
In  the  village  are  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  drain 
pipes,  bottles,  and  fire-bricks.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  large 
chain  and  nail-works,  chemical  works,  and  coke  ovens.  Blaydon 
has  several  wharfs  and  two  piers.  A  neat  building  has  oeen 
erected  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Brancepelh,  a  village  and 
station  on  the  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland  line  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Durham ;  population  of 
the  township,  1496,  an  increase  of  1020  since  1851.  A  new 
church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
Dissenting  chapels  and  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  collieries,  and  stone  is  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Caatle  Eden,  a  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  colliers, 
and  a  station  on  the  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  Railway,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Hartlepool ;  pop.  535,  an  increase  oi  44 
fdnce  1851.  The  coal  mmes  are  very  extensive,  and  there 
are  brick  and  tile-works,  a  brewery  and  malt-nouses.  In 
the  village  are  also  a  steam  com-miU,  and  some  rope-works. 
EagUscliffe,  a  village  on  the  Yorkshire  border  of  the  county 
adjoining  the  Yarm  station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway, 
and  about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Darlin^on  ;  pop.  496,  an  in- 
crease of  3  since  1851.  The  village  is  agricultural,  but  there  is  a 
paper  manufactory.  Ford  and  HylUm,  about  4  miles  W.  from 
Sunderland,  form  together  a  considerable  village ;  population  of 
Ford  township,  2036,  an  increase  of  114 ;  of  Hylton,  487,  a  decrease 
of  69  since  1851,  The  occupations,  which  are  very  various, 
remain  much  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  Greaiham,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  about  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  Qreatham 
station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  ;  population  of  the  town- 


ship, 724,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  partially  restored  and  enlarged. 
The  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural  HeighingUm,  \\  miles 
W.  from  the  Heighington  and  Aycliife  station  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  section  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway ;  population  of 
the  township,  668,  a  decrease  of  17  since  1851.  Limestone  is 
quarried.  Hetton-le-Hole,  a  colliery  village,  and  a  station  on  the 
Durham  and  Sunderland  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway, 
6  miles  N.E.  from  Durham  ;  pop.  6419,  an  increase  of  765  since 
1851.  The  coal  mines  are  very  extensive ;  especially  those  of 
the  Hetton  Coal  Company,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1865  the  company  built  200  new  cottages  for  the 
use  of  their  colliers  ;  they  also  support  a  large  colliery  school  In 
the  village  a  new  public  reading  room  has  been  built.  Heworih,  a 
chapelry  in  Jarrow  parish,  about  3  miles  W.  from  the  Gateshead 
station.  In  1861  the  chapelry  contained  1570  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  10,315,  an  increase  of  1446  since  1851,  partly 
attributaole  to  the  extension  of  the  chemical  and  colour  works. 
Coal  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  also  ship- 
building yards,  paper-mills,  glass  and  potterv  works.  Hurworth, 
on  the  Yorkshire  boundary  of  the  county^  1*  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
the  Croft  station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway ;  pop.  1192,  an 
increase  of  38  since  1851.  Numerous  chemical  and  colour  works, 
glass-bottle  works,  and  -a  manufjBictory  for  spade  and  shovel 
handles,  afford  considerable  employment,  and  in  the  neighbour- ' 
hood  are  collieries.  Jarrow  or  Yarrow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  about  midway  between  Newcastle  and  South  Shields;  popu- 
lation of  the  Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow  township,  6494,  an 
increase  of  2659  since  1851,  due  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  the 
Jarrow  docks.  These  docks  were  constructedi  by  the  North 
Easteili  Railway  Company  in  1859  at  Jarrow  Slake,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Hayhole  docks  of  the  Northumberhmd  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners. The  dock  and  tidal  basin  contain  a  water  area  ot 
50  acres ;  the  tidal  dock  is  250  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  and 
has  entrance  gates  60  feet  wide,  with  24  feet  6  inches  over  the 
sills  at  high  water.  The  docks  were  designed  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Harrison.  As  originally  constructed  they  supplied  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  500  lai^e  ships ;  but  they  have  since  been  consi- 
derably extended.  Several  miles  of  railway  have  been  laid  down 
to  the  wharves  and  jetties ;  hydraulic  machinery  has  been 
introduced,  and  upwards  of  12,000  tons  of  coal  may  be  shipped 
dail^.  Lai^e  iron-works  are  in  operation  at  Jarrow,  also  engi- 
neering ana  machine-works,  iron  ship-building  yards,  several 
chemical  works  and  coke  ovens.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  United  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Reform, 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  schools,  &c.  A  new  Mechanics' 
Institute  was  erected  in  1864  in  Ellison  Street,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  A.  Dunn.  It  is  a  large  and  striking  Elizabethan  building 
of  red  brick,  100  feet  long,  with  an  entrance  and  clock  tower  150 
.feet  high.  The  building  contains  a  large  public  lecture-hall, 
library,  and  reading-rooms.  St  John's  Weardale,  an  agricultural 
village,  12  miles  W.  of  the  Wolsingham  station  of  the  Wear  Valley 
line  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway ;  the  population  is  not  given 
separately.  In  the  village  is  a  handsome  market-cross,  and  a  small 
market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Lanchester,  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Consett  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Rdlway,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Durham ;  pop.  2398  in  1861.  The  village  is  agricultural,  but 
coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  afford  employment  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  iron  and  freestone  are  lai^ely  quarried. 
Besides  the  pansh  church,  which  is  Early  English,  with  some 
Norman  portions  remaining,  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  an  endowed  school.  Great  Lumley,  2 
miles  N.W.  from  the  Fence  Houses  station  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway ;  population  of  the  township,  1555,  a  decrease  of  175 
since  1851.  In  1861  a  new  church.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Middletan-in-Tees- 
dale,  a  village  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  county,  9  miles 
N.W,  from  the  Barnard  Castle  station  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  ;  population  of  the  township,  2226,  an  increase  of  377 
since  1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  numerous  lead-mines  worked  by  the  London  Lead  Com- 
pany and  others.  MiddleUm  St.  George,  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Darlington,  a  village  close  to  the  Fighting  Cocks  station  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway ;  pop.  294,  a  decrease  of  38 
since  1851.  MiddleUm  One  Row,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  parish, 
a  little  W.  of  Middleton  St.  George,  has  considerably  increased. 
Two  good  inns  and  many  new  houses  have  been  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  to  the  Dinsdale  Baths.  Nortafi,  1|  mile 
E.S.E.  from  the  Norton  Junction  of  the  Seaham  and  Sunderland 
Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  2317,  an  increase  of  592  since 
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1851.  The  parish  church  contains  some  interesting  monuments. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Quakers  have  chapels,  and  there 
is  a  Grammar  school  The  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  the  district  is  very  fertile.  Painshaw  or  PensheTf  on  the 
Wear,  5  miles  W.S.W.  from  Sunderland,  and  a  station  on  the 
Sunderland  and  Bi^op  Auckland  Railway ;  pop.  2075,  a  decrease 
of  45  since  1851.  The  inhabitants  find  employment  principally 
in  the  numerous  collieries  and  stone  quames.  Fire  oricks  are 
made,  and  there  is  a  spade  and  shovel  manufactory.  On  Pain- 
shaw Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  a  monimient,  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  Temple,  has  been  erected  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham.  PelUmy  a  village  and  station  on  the  North  Eastern 
Railway,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Durham ;  population  of  the 
township,  2787,  an  increase  of  1580  since  1851.  JPelton  has  been 
created  an  ecclesiastical  district ;  the  church  is  a  neat  modem 
Gothic  building,  and  there  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  The 
collieries  are  numerous.  Ryton,  a  station  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Rcdlway,  6  miles  W.  from  Newcastle  ;  population  of  the 
township,  1140,  an  increase  of  401  since  1851.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels.  Many  of  the  inhaoitants  are  employed  in  the  Stella 
Colliery.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron- works.  Beaton  Carew, 
3  miles  S.  of  Hartlepool  and  one  mile  W.  of  the  Seaton  station 
on  the  West  Hartlepool  section  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway ; 
population  of  the  township,  884,  an'  increase  of  156  since  1851. 
The  church  is  a  modem  First  Pointed  building,  and  there  are 
Wesleyan  Methodists'  and  Quakers'  chapels.  Beaton  Carew  is 
much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  A  good  hotel  and  lodging- 
houses  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  there  are 
convenient  bath-houses  and  numerous  bathing-machines.  The 
salmon  fishing  is  productive,  ^ildon,  a  station  on  the  Darling- 
ton and  Bishop  Auckland  Railway,  3  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bishop 
AucMand ;  population  of  the  township,  2947,  an  increase  of  803 
since  1851.  The  church  is  a  tasteless  Gothic  building.  The 
Weslevan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists  have  nlaces  of 
worship.  BwalweUf  1  mile  from  the  Blaydon  station  of  tne  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township,  1479,  an 
increase  of  50  since  1851.  Iron-works  furnish  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  ;  there  are  also  fire-brick  and  pipe-works. 
Besides  the  church  and  chapels,  there  are  schools  and  a  public 
libraiT.  Tow  Law,  a  modem  vill^  and  a  station  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Stockton  and  South  Durham  Railway,  10  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Durham ;  the  population  is  not  returned  separately. 
Here  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  Weardale  Iron  Company, 
which  emplov  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  A  literary 
institute  has  been  established.  Trimdony  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Hartlepool  and  Ferryhill  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way, and  10^  miles  E.  from  Hartlepool ;  population  of  the 
parish,  2975,  an  increase  of  1377  since  1851.  New  collieries, 
opened  a  few  years  back,  have  produced  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  population.  WaMngton,  a  colliery  village  and  station  on 
North  Eastern  Railway,  5^  miles  S.  of  Gateshead  ;  population  of 
the  township,  1829,  an  increase  of  605  since  1851.  Extensive 
chemical  works,  a  fire-brick  factory,  coke-ovens,  and  a  spade 
and  shovel  factory  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
nei^bourhood  are  coUieries  and  large  iron-works.  JFhielham, 
3  imles  S.W.  from  Gateshead  ;  population  of  the  parish,  5921 ; 
of  the  township,  1277,  an  increase  of  367  since  1851.  Collieries, 
coke-ovens,  chemical  works,  rope-yards,  fire-brick  works,  saw- 
mills, and  nail  and  chain-works  afiford  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  the  population.  At  Lowside,  a  neighbouring  town- 
ship, similar  works  on  an  extensive  scale  are  carried  on.  Whit- 
hum,  about  3  miles  N.  from  the  Sunderland  station  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  ;  po|)ulation  of  the  parish,  1215,  an  increase  of 
12  since  1851.  The  village  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathingand  on 
account  of  its  chalybeate  springs.  Winlaton,  2  miles  S.W.  from 
the  Scotswood  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  ; 
pop.  6809,  an  increase  of  1282  since  1851.  Besides  the  church, 
which  is  a  modem  Gothic  building,  there  are  chapels  for  Con- 
cregationalists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Coxmexion  Metho- 
dists, and  Presbyterians.  In  and  around  the  village  are  extensive 
coal-mines  and  stone  quarries,  coke-ovens,  iron-foundries,  chain 
and  anchor  works,  nail-works,  factories  for  making  of  patten 
rings,  fire-brick  and  retort  works,  several  hinge  and  screw-bolt 
works,  and  manufactories  for  toe  and  heel  plates,  saw-mills,  and 
artificial  manure  works.     WitUm-U-Wear,  a  village  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  Wear  and  a  station  on  the  Wear  Valley  branch  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway,  6^  miles  W.  hy  N.  from  Bishop  Auck- 
land ;  pop.  1366,  an  increase  of  448  since  1851.  The  Witton 
Park  Iron- works  employ  above  1000  hands.  Extensive  collieries 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Witton  Castle 
is  a  fine  mansion,  of  stone,  commanding  extensive  views  over  a 
wide  stretch  of  country.  WolvisUm,  an  agricultural  village,  2 
miles  N.  of  the  Billingham  Junction  station  of  the  West  Hartle- 
pool section  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  ;  ponulation  of  the 
township,  653,  a  decrease  of  97,  since  1851.  The  church,  St. 
Peter's,  is  of  brick,  modem  and  poor.  The  land  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducingjgood  green  crops. 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  Durham  county,  and  an  episcopal 
city  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  845],  The  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  the  city  are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained  2007 
inhabited  houses,  101  uninhabited,  and  10  building.  The  popu- 
lation was  14,088,  of  whom  6685  were  males,  and  7403  females, 
an  increase  of  900  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentaiY  register  in  1866  was  1056,  of  whom  415  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  clae»es.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  2177  ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  1353,  of  whom  686  were  rated  under  lol. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  40,430^. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  32,917/.  The  city  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  sanitaiy  purposes  Durham  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  24  members.  Durham  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,285  acres, 
and  a  population  of  43,462  in  1861. 

The  city  has  altered  little  in  appearance.  Some  sanitary 
reforms  have  been  effected  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  streets 
though  narrow  are  well  paved  and  lighted  and  kept  veiy  clean, 
and  a  good  supply  of  water  is  fomi^ed  from  the  reservoir  on 
Mountjoy  Hill.  Baths  and  wash-houses  .have  been  built,  and 
three  very  prettv  fountains  erected.  The  most  notable  addition 
of  an  ornamental  character  is,  however,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  by  Monti,  erected  in  1861. 
The  cathedral  has  been,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  undertaken  was  the  noble  central  tower,  which  nad 
been  much  disficfured  and  covered  with  cement  This  has  been 
removed,  the  wnole  substantially  rep^red,  and  the  ornamental 
details  restored  throughout  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  old  statues  which  had  been  removea,  and 
packed  away  in  one  of  the  vaults,  were  restored  to  their  old 
pedestals,  and  13  new  ones  added  ;  the  carvings,  where  necessary, 
were  renewed,  the  old  parts  covered  with  a  solution  of  diellac 
to  preserve  them  if  possible  from  the  further  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  buttresses  rebuilt.  The  works,  which  were 
nearly  three  years  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Bobson,  were  completed  in  1861.  The  very  elaborate 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  was  restored  in  an  equally  careful  and 
costly  manner  in  1863,  and  similar  labour  has  been  expended  on 
other  portions.  St  Nicholas  church,  in  the  market-place,  was 
rebuilt  in  1859.  The  new  building  is  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
and  has  a  spire  80  feet  high.  St  Cuthbert's,  erected  in  1863 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Kobson,  is  a  late  First  Pointed  buildine 
of  French  type.  It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  apsidid 
chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  north-west  angle  capped  by  a  saddle- 
back roof.  In  all  there  are  now  7  parish  and  district  churches  ; 
2  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  New 
Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Friend's 
Meeting-house.  To  the  Roman  Catholic  convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  at  Framwell  Gate,  a  rich  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  was  added  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 
The  University,  with  the  other  educational  establishments,  was 
noticed  in  the  E.  C.  For  the  Diocesan  Training  School  for 
Schoolmistresses,  a  convenient  Gothic  building  was  erected  in 
1859.  A  school  of  art  has  been  established.  A  laige  and  well- 
arranged  building  has  been  erected  for  a  County  Hospital,  which 
has  superseded  tne  old  dispensaiy,  and  a  Penitentiary  has  been 
established. 

The  manufactures  of  Durham  do  not  appear  to  be  extending. 
That  of  mustard  is  still  the  staple.  There  is  a  factorv  for  carpets 
and  rugs ;  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  ceased.  Brewing  and 
tanning  are  carried  on.  The  market  on  Saturday  is  yrSl  at- 
tended.   Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
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EAST  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  852], 
a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough  and  market  town 
and  a  station  on  the  Qreat  Northern  and  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  railways,  33  miles  N.N.E.  from  Nottingham. 
East  Retford  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  munici^  borough,  which  consists  of  the  parish  of 
East  Retford,  contamed  648  inJiabited  houses,  53  iminhabited, 
and  one  building.  The  population  was  2982,  an  increase  of  39 
since  1851.  The  parliamentary  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are 
much  more  extensive  than  the  municipal,  comprising  85  parishes 
and  townships,  a  large  portion  bein^  rural,  contained  10,362 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  47,330  mhabitants,  an  increase  of 
1276  since  1851.  The  nimiber  of  electors  on  the  parliamentaiy 
register  in  1866  was  2489,  of  whom  278  are  returned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  8705 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  4813,  of  whom  2347  were  rated  under  lOl.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  348,458Z. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
322,759/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  imder  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  East  Retford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  50 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  91,145  acres,  and  a 
population  of  22,677  m  1861. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  improved  under 
the  operation  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  It  is  well  paved 
and  hghted,  and  many  new  houses  have  been  built.  The  parish 
church,  St  Swithin,  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  a  new 
south  aisle  added,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  Q.  Place.  The 
Congre^ationalists,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  and  Free  Methodists, 
have  places  of  worship.  New  National  schools  were  opened  in 
1858 ;  they  are  Gothic,  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  oressings, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Kirby,  of  East  Retford.  The 
Granmiar-school  has  been  remodelled,  and  a  new  school  erected 
in  1858,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
new  building,  designed  bv  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  is  handsome 
and  commodious,  Elizabethan  in  style,  stands  within  extensive 
grounds,  and  includes  a  master's  residence.  In  1867  a  new 
Town-hall  was  erected,  Italian  Renaissance  in  character,  with  a 
tall  Mansard  roof,  from  which  rises  a  clock-tower,  100  feet  high. 
The  great  hall  is  a  richly  decorated  room,  90  feet  long,  40  wide, 
and  26  feet  high,  with  a  capacious  orchestra  at  the  end.  Besides 
the  hall,  the  ouilding  in(uudes  a  large  council  chamber,  com 
exchange,  and  poult^  market.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy.  There  are  also  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute,  news-rooms,  and  3  branch  banks. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  com  and  malt ;  the  culti- 
vation of  hops,  which  was  formerly  extensive,  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Paper  and  com-miUs  afford  employment 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  general  market  on  Saturday- 
is  well  attended.  Butter,  poultry,  and  eg^  are  brought  to  this 
market  in  great  quantities,  a  large  proportion  of  each  being  for- 
warded thence  to  Sheffield  and  other  large  towns  of  Yorkshire. 
West  Retford  church  was  restored  in  1864. 

ECUADOR  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  cols.  855-59].  The  boundaries  of  this 
republic  have  oeen  a  subject  of  contention  with  the  adjoining 
republics  of  Venezuela  and  Peru,  but  in  1859  the  superficies 
claimed  by  Ecuador  amounted  to  530,000  square  miles,  and  in 
June,  1858,  there  was  a  population  of  1,040,371  inhabitants,  and 
this  was.  increasing,  as  the  births  greatly  exceeded  the  deaths. 
In  1865  the  population  was  estimated  at  1,110,000,  of  whom  about 
600,000  were  white  descendants  of  Europeans. 

In  1852  a  quarrel  arose  with  Peru,  which  was  accused  of 
openly  favouring  a  revolutionary  expedition  against  Ecuador 
imder  General  Ilores.  This  dispute  lasted  for  some  years,  was 
heightened  by  many  minor  causes  of  quarrel,  the  minister  of 
Ecuador  was  withdrawn  from  Peru,  and  in  1858  the  Peruvians 
commenc^  a  war  by  declaring  the  whole  coast  of  Ecuador  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  New  Grenada  and  Chili  intervened  to  effect 
a  pacification,  but  as  the  demands  of  Peru  could  not  be  satisfied 
they  relinquished  their  task.  Open  war  was  declared,  and 
Guyaquil  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land,  when  in  August  an 
armistice  was  entered  into,  and  temporarily  the  disputes  were 
settled  pacifically. 

In  1859  there  were  two  attempts  at  revolution ;  one  at  Guya- 
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compelled  the  President,  Robles,  to  quit  the  countiy.  Two 
other  misfortunes  befel  the  country  during  the  year ;  Guyaquil 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  an  earthquake  laid  Quito  in 
ruins  on  May  22,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  more  than  two 
inillions ;  and  on  Nov.  16, 1862,  Guyaquil  experienced  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  the  damage  done  being  estimated  at  not  less  tlum 
200,000/.  In  1860,  General  Franco,  who  commanded  the  army 
under  the  provisional  government,  of  three,  declared  himself 
supreme  chief  of  the  province  of  Guayaquil.  He  aspired  to  the 
presidency,  he  was  master  of  the  ports,  and  he  placed  the  interior 
in  a  state  of  semi-blockade.  The  more  to  embarrrass  the  provi- 
sional government,  Peru  renewed  her  claims  to  the  disputed 
territoiy ;  and  to  enforce  them  invaded  Guyaquil,  where  franco 
governed.  Franco  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Peruvian  general, 
against  which  the  provisional  government  protested ;  and  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  attempts  of  Franco  they  sent  an  invitation 
to  Flores,  a  former  president,  who  had  been  proscribed  in  1846 
and  forced  to  quit  tne  country,  to  come  to  their  aid.  He  came, 
re-organised  tne  forces,  defeated  Franco  in  several  encounters, 
routed  his  army  at  Babahoyo,  and  drove  him  to  take  shelter  in 
Guyaquil,  which,  after  a  sanguinary  combat,  surrendered  to  Flores 
on  September  14.  General  Flores  behaved  in  a  most  exemplaiy 
manner ;  though  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and 
having  the  country  in  his  power,  he  summoned  a  convention  in 
January,  1861,  to  which  tne  three  members  of  the  provisional 
government  surrendered  their  powers,  and  the  convention  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  president,  in  the  person  of  Don 
G.  G.  Moreno,  and  it  restored  his  titles  and  property  to  Flores. 
With  the  exception  of  the  dispute  with  Peru  respecting  the  boun- 
daries, which  only  occasioned  a  diplomatic  war,  the  country 
remained  at  peace  for  a  considerable  time,  by  which  it  greatly 
profited.  A  large  number  of  public  works  was  imdertaken. 
A  road  crossing  the  Cordilleras  from  Quito  to  Guyaquil  was 
formed,  on  which  the  soldiers  were  employed  as  labourers  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  engineer ;  Guyaquil  was  paved  and 
lighted  with  cjw,  and  supplied  with  water ;  bridges  were  built ; 
a  telegraphic  une  constructed  between  Quito  and  Guyaquil ;  and 
other  means  taken  to  facilitate  inter-communication.  A  mint 
was  also  established,  a  great  advantage  for  commercial  purposes. 
A  hospital  was  founded  at  Quito,  and  funds  were  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  university. 

But  Ecuador  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the  enio3rment 
of  repose.  On  June  19, 1862,  an  armed  force  of  about  400  men, 
under  General  Arboleta,  crossed  the  northern  frontier  from  Pasto 
in  New  Grenada,  defeated  the  few  troops  who  at  first  opposed 
him;  and  the  President  Moreno,  who  advanced  against  mm  at 
the  head  of  a  small  army,  was  beaten  in  the  fight  and  taken  pri- 
soner on  July  31.  Arboleta,  who  belonged  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Conservative  party  in  New  Grenada,  where  Mosquera,  the 
leader  of  the  revolutionary  party,  was  at  the  head  of  afifairs,  pro- 
bably with  the  view  of  securing  a  friend,  concluded  an  armistice 
and  set  Moreno  at  liberty.  Mosquera  was  highly  displeased  at 
the  act ;  and  in  the  following  year,  having  been  named  dictator, 
he  judged  it  a  proper  time  for  carrying  out  his  project  of  again 
amalgamating  the  three  states  into  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
In  August,  as  head  of  this  confederation,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  demanding  their  siibmission, 
seconding  his  demand  by  forwarding  an  army  to  the  Ecuadorian 
frontier.  After  a  short  negotiation,  which  had  no  result,  the 
Ecuadorian  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Flores.  The  two  armies  met  on  Dec  6,  and  Flores  was  routed 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  2000  taken  prisoners,  and  1500 
killed.  Mosquera  behaved  with  unexpected  moderation,  re- 
leased the  prisoners  imder  a  stipulation  not  to  serve  again  in  the 
war,  and  upon  condition  of  signing  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Colombian  union.    Ecuador  appei^ed  to  be  lost,  and  thought  of 

S'ving  herself  up  to  Peru,  when  an  insurrection  at  home  recalled 
osquera,  who  immediately  i^preed  to  an  armistice,  shortly  after 
ripened  into  a  treaty,  by  which  the  old  amicable  relations  were 
even  more  fully  re-established.  It  provided,  that  in  case  of 
future  disputes  neither  party  should  have  recourse  to  arms,  that 
there  should  be  a  reciprocal  removal  of  all  customs^iuties  between 
the  two  states,  and  that  there  should  be  adopted  a  uniform  system 
of  currency,  weights,  and  measures.  Moreno,  however,  felt  that 
by  these  events  ne  had  lost  much  of  his  personal  influence,  and 
tendered  his  resignation ;  but  on  March  23, 1864,  the  assembly, 
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Ly  a  large  majority,  voted  that  he  should  remain.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Moreno  was  thoroughly  enfeebled  in  spirit.  When 
the  Spaniards  seized  the  Chinchas  Islands,  there  was  a  loud  out- 
cry against  the  act  throughout  South  America,  and  the  town  of 
Guayaquil  was  among  the  first  to  censure  it  in  resolutions  that 
were  published.  The  Spanish  charge  d'affaires  at  Quito  com- 
plained of  this,  and  Avas  answered  by  the  government  that  the 
friendly  relations  with  Spain  were  too  intimate  to  allow  of 
municipalities  overstepping  their  limits,  as  that  of  Guayaquil 
had  done ;  it  authorised  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  Spanish 
squadron  lying  off  those  islands,  and  refused  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  congress  convened  at  Lima  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  oi  defence  against  the  forei^  invaders ;  upon 
which  the  Peruvian  minister  withdrew  from  Quito.  Another 
act,  which  greatly  lessened  Moreno's  previous  popularity,  was  a 
concordat  concluded  with  the  Pope,  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  given  up  the  rights  of  the  state  in  favour  of  the  church, 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  public  education  to  the  clergy,  and  of 
restricting  the  toleration  of  creeds  which  had  been  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
voted  that  it  must  be  revised  and  greatly  modified. 

The  unfortunate  president,  however,  had  no  rest.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  he  had  to  repress  a  revolt  at 
Guaya(^uil,  a  riot  at  Quito,  an  insurrection  in  the  province  of 
Manabii,  and  in  Aug.  1864,  a  more  formidable  one  broke  out 
under  the  ex-president  Urbano,  in  which  several  provinces 
ioined.  On  Aug.  30,  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  a 
civil  war,  he  determined  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  and  have 
recourse  to  severe  measures.  The  first  was  the  execution  of 
General  Maldonado,  who  had  attempted  his  assassination.  The 
revolutionists  were  not  successful;  and  in  May,  1865,  the  govern- 
ment candidate,  Jeronimo  Carrion,  was  elected  president  by  the 
congress,  and  assumed  office  in  the  following  August,  Moreno 
being  appointed  governor  of  Guayaquil  at  the  same  time.  The 
country  became  more  quiet,  but  there  were  many  executions  of 
revolutionists,  whose  property  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  Another  misfortune  had,  however,  intervened.  On 
July  27  a  fire  broke  out  in  Guayaquil,  in  the  part  of  the  city 
called  La  Marced.  The  firemen  were  promptly  on  the  spot,  but 
unfortimately  the  wind  was  high  and  the  tide  low,  consequently 
the  supply  of  water  was  short.  It  was  only  at  7  a.m.,  when  some 
40  buildings  were  consumed,  that  the  firemen  were  enabled  to 
check  the  fire.  The  loss  to  the  poor  was  great,  rendering  many 
a  family  homeless.     In  September  a  curious  correspondence  was 

Sublished  between  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Quito  and  the 
linister  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  former  complained  of  cer- 
tain words  used  by  the  latter  in  the  report  which  he  laid  before 
Congress.  After  some  letter-writing,  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
stooped  so  low  as  to  declare  that  the  words  had  been  inserted  by 
a  nustake,  and  should  be  considered  as  struck  out.  The  Spanish 
Minister  declared  himself  satisfied  with  this  humiliation,  demand- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  correspondence  should  be  officially 
published.  Early  in  1866,  however,  Ecuador  joined  in  alliance 
with  Chili  and  Peru  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Spain  against  those 
states.  The  diplomatic  relations  with  Chili,  which  had  been 
long  interruptea,  were  then  renewed,  and  a  postal  treaty  was  also 
entered  into.  In  May,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Callao,  apprehensions  were  entertamed  that  Guayaquil  might  be 
attacked,  and  hasty  preparations  were  made  for  placing  it  in  a 
posture  of  defence. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubled  state  through  which  the  republic 
has  passed,  it  has  not  been  indifierent  to  the  extension  of  its 
commerce,  and  in  order  to  release  itself  from  dependence  on 
Chili  and  Peru,  the  government  in  1861  reduced  its  tariff  on 
foreign  goods  and  vessels  considerably,  with  the  view  to  attract 
the  trade  more  directly  to  its  own  ports.  It  also  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Panama  Railway  Company  to  convey  mer- 
chandise at  a  correspondingly  reduced  rate.  The  result 
succeeded  to  its  expectations  ;  the  revenue  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1862  exceeded  a  million  of  piastres  (something  more 
than  200,000/.),  which  was  more  than  for  the  'whole  year  in 
1858.  The  total  exports  in  1861  were  valued  at  5,000,000/.,  the 
imports  at  nearly  2,750,000/.,  of  which  only  156,916/.  came  to 
Great  Britain,  and  81,802/.  was  received  thence,  and  this  has 
greatly  decreased  since.  In  1865  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  valued  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  at  no  more  than 
40,715/. ;  the  imports  from  Ecuador  at  30,027/.  The  revenue  in 
1865  amounted  to  280,272/.;  the  expenditure  to  278,107/. ;  the 
public  foreign  debt  was  738,590/.,  and  the  domestic  debt 
1,878,110/. 
Efforts  have  also  been  occasionally  made  to  utilise  the  large 


resources  of  the  country.  In  1857  Mr.  G.  J.  Pritchett  was  sent  as 
agent  to  examine  and  treat  for  certain  waste  lands,  on  which  to 
establish  colonies  of  emigrants.  He  reported  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  country,  stating  that  it  produced  excellent  timber,  cotton, 
tobacco,  coffiee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  a  palm  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  with  gold  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  expressed 
a  belief  that  it  existed  more  copiously  in  the  soil ;  the  means  of 
navigation  were  ample,  but  the  want  of  roads  was  a  material 
drawback.  This  he  sought  to  obviate  by  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  certain  trunk  roads,  the  expense  to  be  ultimately 
repaid  by  the  state.  The  most  essential  want  was  a  population, 
and  as  this  was  not  afforded  the  scheme  was  abortive.  In  1866, 
however,  it  was  again  announced  that  rich  gold  mines  had  been 
discovered  ;  and  that  immigrants  from  California  were  settling 
down  in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas.  If  this  be  confirmed,  a 
population  will  be  rapidly  attracted.  A  few  silver  mines  are 
already  worked  at  a  profit. 

EDINBURGH,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  861J.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal  burgh  or  city  oi 
Edinburgh  was  66,429,  a  decrease  of  303  since  1851.  The  cor- 
poration revenue  in  1865  was  36,574/.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  that  is,  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  wm 
168,121  in  1861,  of  whom  74,902  were  males,  and  92,319  females, 
an  increase  of  7610  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  9760,  uninhabited  141,  and  building  170.  The  number  ot 
registered  electors  in  1867  was  10,530.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  of  houses  at  a  rental  of  4/.  and  under  10/.  was  10,550. 
The  net  annual  value  of  property  was  1,003,793.  Edinburgh 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  of  1868  (Clause  8)  proposes  to  give  two  representa- 
tives to  the  four  Scotch  Universities,  Edinburgh,  St  Andrew's, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  every  person  of  full  age  w^hose  name  is 
on  the  register  of  any  one  of  the  Universities  being  entitied  to 
vote. 

In  the  middle  of  1868,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Registrar-General,  the  Scottish  capital  contained  176,081  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  not  increased  with  the  rapidity  of  Glai^ow,  or 
some  of  the  great  English  towns,  for  it  has  no  great  staple  trade 
or  manufacture  to  attract  a  laige  influx  of  immigrants  from  the 
rural  districts  or  rival  towns  ;  but  its  increase  has  been  large  and 
steady  and  many  parts  of  the  city  are  much  overcrowded.  The 
density  of  population,  according  to  the  average  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns  for  the  last  three  years,  is  nearly  40  persons  to 
the  acre,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  London,  but  less  than 
half  that  of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool.  The  proportionate  mortality, 
however,  is  greater  in  Edinbui^h  than  London,  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  being  respectively  27  and  24  to  every  lOOO 
persons  living  in  the  two  cities,  although  from  its  position  and 
social  conditions  Edinburgh  would  seem  to  be  so  much  more 
favourably  circumstanced  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
health.  Still,  though  Edinburgh  compares  unfavourably  with 
London,  Birmingham,  and  one  or  two  other  great  towns  of 
England,  the  mortality  is  much  less  than  in  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
or  LiverpooL  But  the  average  rate  of  mortality  is  a  veiy  imper- 
fect indication  of  the  general  hygienic  condition  of  the  city,  the 
rate  being  brought  up  to  its  present  standard  by  the  excessive 
mortality  of  the  Old  Town,  in  which  fever  and  endemics  are 
very  prevalent  and  infant  mortality  enormous.  The  unsatis- 
factoiy  sanitary  state  of  Edinburgh  is  doubtless  due  to  the  gene- 
rally imperfect  drainage  and  bad  sewerage  arrangements,  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  narrow  lanes  and  closes  of  the  old  town,  and 
very  general  neglect  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  accumulated  masses  of  people.  Much  has 
been  done  during  the  last  few  years  for  the  amelioration  of  its 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  authorities  have  obtained  powera  for 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Lord  Provost  Chambers 
in  1866.  The  improvements  will  be  costly  and  must  necessarily 
be  spread  over  several  years ;  but  a  commencement  has  been 
made.  The  drainage  has  been  improved,  some  of  the  worst 
nuisances  have  been  got  rid  of,  dilapidated  tenements  have  been 
pulled  down,  new  streets  are  being  formed,  old  ways  widened, 
and  ventilation  let  into  the  narrow  wynds  and  closes,  and  a  great 
many  houses  of  a  better  class  erected.  The  cleansing  of  the  streets 
and  scavenging  generally  is  now  better  performed  in  Edinburgh 
than  in  any  other  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  water  with 
which  Edinburgh  is  supplied  is  obtained  from  springs  on  the 
Pentland  Hills,  is  excellent  in'quality,  and  in  quantity  abundant 
as  far  as  the  New  Town  is  concerned,  while  the  recent  measures 
of  the  Town  Council  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  Old  Town 
also.    Several  drinking-fountains  have  been  erected  and  some  ox 
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better  design  than  ordinary.  For  extra-mural  interment  Edin- 
buigh  has  six  cemeteries,  all  of  them  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
manner ;  some,  like  the  Edinburgh  Cemetery,  are  interestinf?  for 
the  beautiful  views  they  affom,  and  others,  like  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  for  the  eminent  persons  interred  in  tliem. 

Since  the  original  article  was  written  great  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  city. 
The  new  Post-office  is  a  large  building  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  Theatre  Royal  and  Shakespeare-square,  at  the  end  of  Prince's- 
street  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  Prince 
Consort  in  October,  1861,  and  it  was  opened  in  May,  1866.  The 
structure  is  Palatial  Italian  ;  the  front  towards  Prince's-street  is 
136  feet  long,  52  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  42  feet  in  the  wings. 
The  other  frontages  vary  both  in  height  and  width,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  the  site,  but  the  building  makes  a  rich  and  imposing 
mass  alike  from  its  size,  site,  and  the  character  of  the  architec- 
ture. It  is  a  drawback,  however,  that  it  has  shut  out  the  finest 
view  from  the  city  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  It  cost 
about  120,000Z. ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Matheson.  On  the 
same  day  that  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Post-office,  the 
Prince  Consort  laid  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Captain  Fowke, 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  May,  1866.  The  style 
is  so-called  Venetian  Renaissance,  rendered  familiar  in  the  1862 
International  Exhibition,  and  the  new  parts  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  When  complete,  according  to  the  original 
plan,  the  building  will  have  a  length  of  400  feet,  a  breadth  of 
200,  and  an  average  height  of  90  feet,  wdth  a  central  hall  265  feet 
long,  70  wide,  and  70  feet  high,  and  will  be  the  largest  public 
building  in  Scotland ;  but  as  vet  only  about  a  third,  comprising 
the  east  wing,  the  lecture-hall,  and  less  than  half  of  the  great 
saloon,  has  been  erected.  The  exterior  is  white  Binny  stone, 
with  snafts  of  Red  Sandstone.  The  interior  is  light  and  cheeiful, 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be  well  adapted  for  displaying  the 
various  articles  exhibited  The  contents  of  the  museum  are 
generally  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  but  include  besides  an  extensive  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  mstory.  Another  recent  Government  building  is  the 
Register  House,  completed  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Matheson,  alongside  the  old  Register  House,  one  of  Robert 
Adam's  well-kno^n  works.  The  new  building  occupies  an  area 
of  130  square  feet,  and  has  an  Italian  elevation  of  a  basement 
and  3  storeys. 

The  famous  old  church,  or  cathedral,  of  St.  Giles,  the  most 
ancient  example  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Edinburgh,  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  handled  by  modem  improvers,  the  last  in 
1839,  that  veiT  little  of  its  'original  character  is  visible  ;  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  make  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  interior, 
restoring  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  its  original  appearance,  and 
inserting  a  number  of  memorial  painted  windows.  The  works 
are  intrusted  to  Mr.  Matheson.  The  parish  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1845,  was,  after  a  delay  of 
several  years,  rebuilt  in  a  style  more  accordant  with  modem 
ecclesiastical  notions,  and  had  the  windows  filled  with  paint«d 
glass.  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  erected  in  1815, 
was  in  1867  remodelled  and  renovated  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear.  Among  the  Episcopal  churches, 
that  of  St.  Peter  was  in  1867  enlarged  or  nearly  rebuilt,  and 
rendered  more  mediceval  in  character,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  and  is  now  a  very  elaborately 
ecclesiastical  structure.  An  entirely  new  Second  Pointed  Gothic 
cruciform  church,  with  clerestorey,  baptistrv,  and  tower,  is  that 
of  All  Saints,  Brougham-street,  completed  in  1867,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Anderson.  St.  Mary's  Free  Church,  Albonv- 
street,  was  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  recent  Gothic  churches  m 
Edinburgh,  having  been  completed  in  1861.  The  building  is 
Third  Pointed  in  style,  with  some  modifications  of  a  continental 
character,  and  has  an  apsidal  termination,  with  a  lantern  spire, 
164  feet  high.  The  arcnitect  was  Mr.  J.  T,  Rochead.  In  3866 
a  new  Chalmers'  Memorial  Free  Church  was  erected  in  the 
Grange,  also  a  cruciform  building  of  13th  century  Gothic, 
with  tower,  turret,  and  cloister,  but  the  arrangements  are  hardly 
in  accordance  with  mediaeval  orthodoxy.  The  new  Free  St. 
George's  Church,  Shandwick-place,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Bryce, 
though  a  vexy  lar^e  and  costly  edifice,  wul  be  even  less  satis&o- 
torv  to  medievalists  since  it  is  to  be  Palladian  in  style,  of  a 
rather  florid  character.  The  most  recent  is  the  Rosebum  Free 
Church,  a  First  Pointed  edifice,  completed  in  1868.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  built  three  or  four  chapels.  One  is  at  New- 
ington,  of  rather  peculiar  design,  by  Mr.  raterson  ;  another,  the 
most  recent^  is  the  Hope  Park  Chapel,  a  Lombiodic  edifice, 


erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear. 
Others  are,  in  Merchant-street,  a  Byzantine  building,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Hay,  and  a  large  Gothic  fabric  in  Lauriston-place,  The 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  by  Fisher's  Close,  is  a  pleasmg  example 
of  Italian  Gothic,  erected  in  1865,  from  the  desi^  of  Messrs. 
Paterson  and  Shiells.  Others  by  dissenting  bodies  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  elsewhere,  complete  the  list  of  recent  buildings  of  this 
class,  but  the  Robertson  Memorial  Church,  in  the  Grange,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Edinbuigh  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  to  them  much  of  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  city  is  due.  To  the  buildings  of  this 
class  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.,  two  or  three  new  ones  may  bo 
added.  Stewart's  Hospital,  by  the  Dean  Cemetery,  is  a  spacious 
and  striking  building  in  the  Scotch  Baronial  style,  designed  bv 
Mr.  David  Rhind.  Chalmers'  Hospital,  Lauriston,  "  for  the  sick 
and  hurt,"  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  proceeds  of  a  bequest 
left  for  the  purpose  by  an  Edinburgh  citizen  some  thirty  years 
before.  It  is  roomy,  well  arranged,  and  completely  appointed, 
Italian  in  style,  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  itinnear* 
Queensbury  Xodge,  Canongate,  is  rather  a  novel  institution, 
being  "  for  the  accommodation  and  reformation  of  females  in  a 
respectable  position  in  society,  addicted  to  habits  of  drunken* 
ness."  The  building  is  a  picturesque  structure  in  the  Scotch 
Baronial  style,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
every  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  But  the  most 
striking  of  these  buildings  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  is 
the  Fettes  CoUege,  at  Comely  Bank  to  the  north  of  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  completed  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Bryce. 
The  buQding  is  very  spacious,  rather  irregular  in  outline,  but 
unusually  picturesque,  of  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  but  with 
some  Contmental  features,  especially  in  the  chapel,  the  pavilion 
roofs  at  the  angles  of  the  principal  front,  and  the  spire  of  the 
great  central  tower.  The  main  mint  is  270  feet  long,  the  tower 
190  feet  high,  and  the  dining  hall,  and  chapel,  are  each  56  feet 
by  30  feet.  The  external  walls  are  faced  witli  Fifeshiro  stone. 
The  building  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  of  Sir  William  Fettes  of 
Comely  Bank,  who  died  in  1836,  and  left  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  which  eventually  amounted  to  280,000^,  for  the  endow- 
ment, maintenance,  and  outfit  of  50  boys,  the  sons  of  persons 
who  had  died  without  leaving  sufficient  fimds  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  Fifty  boys  are  also  to  be  received  aa  day 
scholars.  The  education  is  to  be  a  thoroughly  liberal  one,  and  a 
certain  number  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships  at  the  Edinburgh 
University  are  open  to  competition  among  the  foundationers  and 
day  scholars. 

The  commercial  building  have  added  much  to  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  Edinburgh  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  erect^jd  about  60  years  since,  a  con- 
spicuous but  heavy  pile,  near  Prince's-street,  was  in  1866  entirely 
remodelled,  and  made  much  more  ornamental  in  character, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  D.  Bryce.  It  now  forms  a 
stately  isolated  structure,  of  Renaissance  character,  having  a 
Corinthian  order  on  a  rusticated  basement,  a  lofty  central  cupola 
and  side  towers,  with  open  lanterns,  and  being  ornamented  with 
a  good  deal  of  statuary ;  the  alterations  aro  said  to  have  cost 
50,000/.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Geoige-street,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Rhind.  The 
Bank  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  is  a 
sumptuous  Renaissance  building  with  Corinthian  columns  and  a 
very  richly-decorated  interior,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Bryce.  In 
the  same  square  are  two  other  banks  of  recent  construction  and 
costly  character :  the  Western,  now  the  office  of  the  Scottiah 
Widows'  Fimd ;  and  the  Royal  Bank,  an  elaborately  decorated 
structure,  completed  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Peddi0 
and  Kinnear.  Also  in  St.  Andrew's  square,  is  the  Scottiah 
Provident  Association,  of  which  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear 
were  likewise  the  architects.  The  building  is  Italian  in  style, 
of  the  type  of  the  Famese  Palace,  and  very  sumptuous  in  ita 
ornamentation.  The  Citv  of  Glasgow  Bank,  completed  in  1867 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  I>.  Br^ce,  Jun.,  is  another  highly  oma* 
mented  Italian  edifice,  contaimng,  like  the  preceding,  a  laige  and 
handsome  telling-room.  Contrasting  with  these,  in  the .  soma* 
what  stem  though  picturesque  character  of  its  architecture,  ia 
the  National  Security  Savings  Bank,  North  Bank-street ;  a  lof^ 
building  in  the  late  Scottiim  Baronial  style,  with  a  tall  tower, 
and  numerous  barbicans,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Cousin.  Part  oi 
the  building  serves  as  offices  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Life  Association  of  Scotland,  Prince's-atreety  is  a  highly 
ornate  Italian  structure^  having  a  rusticated  basemeht,  an  lonio 
order  in  the  first  and  Corinthian,  in  the  upper  storey,  with  mez-. 
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zanineB  1)etween,  and  a  bold  cornice,  erected  in  1859  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  D.  Rhind.  The  front  is  decorated  with  a  great 
deal  of  sculpture  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  Crown 
Insurance,  George-street,  is  a  substantial,  but  somewhat  peculiar, 
buildinff,  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear,  erected  in 
1867.  ^ot  unworthy  to  rank  with  these  are  several  groups  of 
ofSices  and  business  establishments,  some  Italian,  some  of  the 
Fraxch  Renaissance  with  Mansard  or  pavilion  roofs,  and  some, 
like  the  lofty  group  in  Victoria-street  completed  in  1868,  of  the 
Scottish  Baiomal  style,  once  more  in  general  Devour  in  the  cities 
of  the  North.  Several  shops,  too,  have  been  built  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  and  altogether  the  recent  street  architecture 
forms  a  satisfactoiy  contrast  to  the  cold  monotony  of  the  original 
buildings  of  the  New  Town.  But  besides  the  buildings  we  have 
named,  club-houses,  a  new  theatre  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  new  Music  rooms  have  also  been  erected,  and  contribute 
their  share  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  city. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  sculpture  of  the  city. 
In  East  Prince's-street  Garden,  near  the  Scott  Memorial,  a  bronze 
statue  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  11  feet  6  inches 
high,  was  erected  in  1865 ;  and  opposite  to  this,  in  the  West 
Garden,  with  the  Royal  Institution  between  them,  a  marble 
statue  of  Allan  Ramsay,  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Murrav, 
was  inaugurated  at  the  same  time.  Both  are  by  Mr.  J.  Steell, 
sculptor  of  the  e<][uestrian  stetue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
front  of  the  Register  Office.  A  Gothic  cross  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, at  the  comer  of  North  Charlotte-street,  as  a  memorial 
of  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair ;  and  an  equestrian  statue  will  shortly 
be  erected  to  the  Prince  Consort 

Edinburgh  has  no  very  extensive  manufactures.  StiU  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
printing  and  publishing  continue  to  be  the  most  distinctive 
trades  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  are  the  largest  out  of  London. 
In  all,  there  are  now  about  30  large  printing  establishments  and 
as  many  publishing  firms,  and  the  iaigest  firm  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  production  of  maps  and  atlases;  also  extensive  type- 
founding  works,  press-makmg,  bookbinding,  and  other  similar 
houses.  Several  distilleries,  including  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain,  ale  breweries,  glass-works,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
india-rubber  and  eutta  percha  works,  coach  factories,  linen  and 
shawl  works,  employ  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  number  6f 
persons.  Besides  the  provision  markets,  a  corn-market  is  held 
on  Wednesdav,  and  a  horse  market  on  the  same  da^.  Ten  news- 
papers are  puolished  in  the  town,  4  of  which  are  issued  daily. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C,  vol.  ii.  col.  868 j.  As 
estimated  bv  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  area  of 
£dinbui]shsmre  is  234,925  acres,  or  367  sauare  miles,  30  square 
miles  below  the  previous  computation.  Tne  population  in  1861 
was  273,997,  of  whom  126,390  were  males,  and  147,607  females, 
an  increase  of  14,562  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
62,436.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  24,162,  imin- 
habited  802,  building  308.  The  number  of  children  from  5  to 
15  years  of  age  attending  school  was  42,049  :  scholars  of  all  ages, 
47,617.  Edinburghshire  sends  one  representative  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  population  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  burghs,  was  60,459  in  1861,  an  increase  of  2834 
since  1851.  The  number  of  county  electors  in  1867  was  679. 
The  rental  valuation  was  177,764/.  The  railways  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  E.  C.  The  additions  have  only  been  of  short 
subsidiary  lines  or  local  branches. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  area  of  Edinburghshire  is  under 
cultivation.  The  farming  is  good  throughout,  tne  Mid-Lothiioi 
Huiners  holding  a  foremost  place  among  the  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  and  being  proud  of  their  reputation.  The  farms  are 
large  and  the  tenants  generally  have  capital,  enterprise,  and  a 
SDund  training.  Drainage  is  universal,  and  conducted  on  scien- 
tific principles ;  the  land  is  tilled  with  constant  and  minute 
watehfolness  ;  artificial  manures  are  largely  used,  and  the  most 
improved  implements  are  generallv  adopted.  Of  the  land  under 
cultivation  somewhat  less  than  a  third  (31*7  per  cent.)  is  devoted 
to  com  crops ;  rather  more  than  a  fifth  to  neen  crops ;  a  fifth 
is  laid  down  in  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  while  about  a  quarter 
is  meadow  land  or  permanent  grass.  As  in  all  the  Scottish 
counties,  oats  are  the  chief  com  crop ;  but  in  Edinburghshire 
nearly  half  as  much  space  is  given  to  oarley,  and  more  than  half 
to  wheat,  which  is  very  widely  sown  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county.  Of  the  acreage  given  to  green  crops  turmps  occupy 
about  two  fifths,  and  potatoes  less  than  half  tne  space  of  turnips. 
The  other  crops  are  unimportant.  A  large  part  of  the  available 
land  around  Edinburgh  is  laid  out  as  market  gardens,  nurseries, 
orchards,  or  dairy  pastures.    On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there 


were  in  the  county  123,069  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
39,191  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  22,139  acres  under  green 
crops  ;  27,967  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ; 
ana  33,243  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops  5951  acres  were  wheat;  21,804  acres  oats ;  10,619  acres 
barley  or  here ;  16  acres  rye  ;  and  801  acres  peas  and  beans.  Of 
the  acreage  under  green  crops,  13,660  acres  were  turnips  and 
swedes ;  6475  acres  potatoes ;  602  acres  cabbage ;  and  1359 
acres  vetohes,  lucerne,  &c 

The  proportion  of  cattle  reared  in  Edinburghshire  is  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  most  other  counties  of  Scotland,  but  they 
are  of  the  best  breeds,  well  fed,  and  well  managed.  Of  sheep 
the  proportion  is  not  so  small,  but  it  is  still  fax  from  lazge.  Veiy 
fine  norses  are  bred  and  kept  both  for  the  farm  and  saddle.  On 
Jime  the  25th,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  15,389  cattle,  of 
which  7044  were  nulch  cows  and  heifers,  and  4174  under  two 
years  of  age  ;  153,704  sheep,  of  which  57,696  were  under  one 
year  old  ;  and  6789  pigs.  In  both  cattle  and  sheep  these  figures 
show  a  large  increase  over  1866,  while  in  pigs  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  a  third. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  of  linen.  The  centres  of  the 
manufacture  t)eing  at  Edinbuigh,  Leith,  and  Musselburgih.  On 
the  Esk  and  the  Water  of  Leith  are  laige  paper-mills,  and  Edin- 
burgh is  celebrated  for  its  printing  estaolishments  and  manufeic- 
ture  of  printing  materials.  Distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries, 
soap,  and  candle-works,  chemical-works,  and  glass-works,  are  on 
a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  several  other  manunictures 
for  the  supply  of  local  requirements  are  carried  on.  limestone 
and  sandstone  are  extensively  quarried.  There  are  15  collieries 
in  the  county,  13  at  Broxburn,  and  2  at  Dalkeith.  Leith  is  the 
only  shipping  port  for  laige  vessels,  but  small  vessels  use  New- 
haven,  Granton,  and  Musselburgh. 

There  is  a  productive  herring  fishery'  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
At  the  end  of  1866,  the  district,  of  which  Leith  is  the  centre, 
possessed  540  fishing-boats  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5,491  tons, 
with  crews  of  1299  men  and  boys.  The  number  of  other  persons 
employed  in  the  fishery  was  879.  The  boats  were  valued  at 
17,122/. ;  the  nets  at  22,7462. ;  the  lines  at  21852.  About  10,000 
barrels  of  herrings  are  cured  and  exported,  about  half  being  sent 
to  Germany  (Hamburgh  and  Stettin),  somewhat  less  to  Holland, 
and  about  500  barrels  to  Russia.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cod 
and  ling  is  also  taken  by  the  Leith  boats. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Besides  the  citv  of  Edinbuigh,  the 
county  contains  the  three  towns  of  Leith,  Musselbuigh,  and  For- 
tobello,  which  unite  to  form  the  Leith  District  of  Bun^hs, 
returning  one  member  to  parliament,  and  Dalkeith  a  burgh  of 
barony.  Edinburgh  and  Leith  have  separate  articles.  Of  the 
other  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  wiUi  a  few  sup- 
plementary partictdars. 

Dalkeith  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  674],  a  market  town  and 
burgh  of  barony,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1861  was  5396,  an  increase  of  310  since  1851.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  610.  The  place  has  been  considerably 
improved ;  many  new  shops  have  oeen  built  in  the  town,  and 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dalkeith  contains  2  parish 
churches  and  2  Free  churches  ;  3  United  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Congregational,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worsnip  ;  a  Scientific  Association,  a  Literary  Union,  and  a  Young 
Men's  Ajssociation.  The  market-place  is  a  convenient  covered 
building  of  recent  erection,  with  a  market-hall  172  feet  long, 
50  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high.  The  corn-market  is  still  im- 
portant, but  much  of  the  trade  has  gone  to  Edinbuigh.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works,  at  which  neavy  castings,  stoves  and 
srates,  and  the  like  are  made ;  a  brass  foundry,  brush  manu- 
factory, corn-mills,  tanneries,  and  brick-works.  The  town  has 
a  large  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  collieries. 

Musselburghy  a  sea-port  town,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  about  5|  miles  E.  from  Edinbuigh,  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  uniting  with  Leith  and  Portobello 
to  send  one  member  to  Parliament  The  population  of  the 
buigh  in  1861  was  7423,  an  increase  of  331  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1044.  The  rental  valuation  in 
1867  was  18,296/.  The  number  of  the  parliamentary  con- 
stituency re^stered  in  1867  was  296.  The  corporate  revenue  in 
1866  was  1578Z.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  a  Free  church, 
and  Episcopal,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  places 
of  worship.  The  only  public  building  is  the  Town  HaU,  which 
contains  the  assembly-rooms.    The  principal  manufactures  are 
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ropes,  liorge-hoir  cloth,  herring-nets,  and  sail-cloth.  The  hrew- 
ing  of  ale,  leather-dressing,  and  the  making  of  starch,  oil-cake, 
and  earthenware  afford  some  employment.  Musselhimrh  is  the 
town  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and  in  the  neighhourhood 
are  some  collieries.  Musselhurgh  Links  is  the  scene  of  the 
Edinhurgh  annual  races,  and  a  noted  golf-ground.  Fitiktrrov?, 
which  is  connected  with  Musselburgh  by  4  bridges,  forms  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  under  the  same  government.  Fisherrow  has  a 
small  harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners,  who  have  constructed  some  piers.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  fishermen. 

Portobelloj  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  3  miles 
east  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 
In  1861  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  677  ;  the  popula- 
tion, 4366,  an  increase  of  839  since  1851.  Portobello  unites  with 
Leith  and  Musselburgh  to  form  the  Leith  District  of  Bui^hs, 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  re^ster  in  1867 
was  408.  The  rental  valuation  was  26,030/.  The  corporate 
revenue  was  4150/.  Portobello  is  much  frequented  in  sunmier 
as  a  watering-place,  and  has  increased  considerably  in  size. 
The  beach  is  favourable  for  bathing,  the  scenery  is  pleasing,  and 
good  hotels  and  convenient  houses,  and  hot  ana  cold  water 
baths,  libraries,  &c.,  have  been  erected.  In  1867  an  ornamental 
public  pleasure-ground,  called  Brighton  Park,  was  opened  for 
the  acconmiodation  of  visitors,  and  a  new  Marine  Parade  has 
been  constructed  overlooking  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town 
contains  two  parish  churches.  Free,  Episcopal,  United  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles,  and 
stoneware. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Borthwicky  a  village  12  nules  S.E.  irom  Edinburgh,  and  1| 
miles  from  the  Gorebridge  station  on  the  Waverley  route  of  the 
North  British  Railway.  The  population  of  the  village  was  525 
in  1861  ;  that  of  the  parish  1742,  an  increase  of  128  since  1851. 
Mid'CaldeTj  a  village  and  station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway 
(Southern  section)  12  miles  S.W.  from  Edinburgh  ;  pop.  1389, 
a  decrease  of  85  since  1851.  Coal  is  foimd  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  there  is  a  lime-stone  quarry.  DuddingsUm,  2  miles  S.E. 
from  Edinburgh,  at  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat.  The  popula- 
tion is  not  given  separately ;  that  of  the  entire  pansh  was 
5159  in  1861.  The  church  is  old,  but  has  been  modernized. 
The  village  is  small  and  chiefly  composed  of  cottages,  but  is 
surrounded  with  the  villas  of  Edinburgh  merchants,  of  which 
city  it  is  in  effect  an  outlying  suburb.  Duddin^ton  House,  a 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Aoercom,  is  in  the  vicmity.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  flour-mills.  GUmertony  4  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  596.  The  village  is  of  little  im- 
portance, and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  coal-miners.  Lime- 
stone quarries  are  also  worked.  Grant^m,  a  village,  the 
terminus  and  ferry-station  of  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
Granton  section  of  the  North  British  Railway,  3  miles  N.W. 
from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  465  in  1861.  The  trade  of  Granton 
has  much  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and 
many  new  houses  of  all  classes  have  been  erected.  In  1862 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  formed  a  pier  for  steamers,  1700  feet 
long,  protected  by  eastern  and  western  breakwaters  2000  feet 
long,  which  together  formed  a  new  and  commodious  harbour, 
accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  On  the  western  pier  is  a 
steam-crane.  The  light-house  is  on  Inchkeith,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Forth.  A  ship-building  yard,  with  a  patent  slip  for 
vessels  of  1400  tons,  has  been  established.  Inveresk,  a  village 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  station  on 
the  East  Coast  section  of  the  North  British  Railway,  6J  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  village  is  not 
given  separately ;  that  of  the  pansh  is  9525.  Inveresk  is  a 
very  pleasant  village,  and  contams  some  good  houses  and  seats. 
Collieries  and  lime  and  freestone  quarries  afford  employment. 
Lfossivade,  a  village  one  mile  N.W.  of  the  Bonnyrig-road  station 
of  the  North  Bntish  Railway ;  population  of  the  village,  713 ; 
of  the  parish,  5688,  a  decrease  of  133  since  1851.  The  village 
is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  many  excellent  residences.  There  are  4 
paper-muls ;  these  and  a  carpet  manufactory  are  the  principal 
sources  of  employment  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  mines. 
Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount  MelviUe,  is  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Lasswade.  Newhaven,  a  fishing  village  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  half  a  mileW.  of  Leith ;  pop.  of  the  parish  2310. 
The  fishery  still  affords  the  chief  employment,  but  the  village  has 
become  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  sea-bathing.  A  church, 
schools,  and  lodging-houses  have  been  built,  batmng-machines 


are  provided,  and  the  railway  affords  easy  communication  with 
Edinburgh.  Many  new  villas  have  been  erected  here,  and 
also  at  Trinity  Chain-pier,  which  is  a  rival  to  Newhaven  for  the 
favours  of  summer  visitors.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  Society 
of  Free  Fishermen  of  Newhaven  completed  for  themselves  a  set 
of  6  model  tenements  in  Fountain-place  opposite  the  pier,  admi- 
rably arranged  as  dwellings,  with  a  large  illuminated  clock,  to 
be  kept  lighted  all  night  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishermen 
entermg  or  leaving  tne  harbour.  Pennyciiick,  or  Pennicuick,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  and  a  station  on  the  Peebles  branch  of  the 
North  British  Ridlway,  10  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  village  was  1570  in  1861,  that  of  the  parish,  3249, 
an  increase  of  246  since  1851.  It  has  a  church,  schools,  and 
library.  On  the  North  Esk  are  paper-mills,  one,  the  largest 
in  Scotland,  employing  500  hands.  There  are  also  a  gunpowder 
factory,  and  other  large  mills,  collieries,  limestone,  whmstone, 
and  freestone  quarries.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  in  the 
village  to  the  memory  of  Allan  Ramsay.  Roslin,  on  the  North 
British  Railway  (Peebles  branch),  the  village  being  about  a  mile 
N.W.  of  the  station,  and  8  miles  S.  from  Edinburgn ;  population 
of  the  callage,  467.  Gunpowder-mills  and  bleaching-works 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  agriculture  is  the  chief 
source  of  employment.  The  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and  the  vicimty 
of  Roslin  Chapel,  render  it  an  attractive  place  for  visitors.  About 
1 J  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Roslin  is  Hawthomden,  famous  as  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Drummond. 

EGYPT  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  883].  After  the  accession  of 
Mohammed  Said,  who  succeeded  his  nephew  Abbas  as  viceroy  of 
Egypt  in  1854,  the  country  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
amicable  foreign  relations,  and  Mohammed  did  much  to  bring 
his  dominions  into  closer  connection  with  the  civilisation  oT 
Europe.  He  sent  young  men  to  be  educated  in  France,  and  he 
travelled  himself.  His  urst  journey,  probably  to  secure  a  certain 
amoimt  of  popularity  at  home,  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
conamenced  m  February,  1861 ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
on  the  accession  of  Abdul  Aziz  to  the  throne  of  Turkey,  he 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  pay  his  homage  ;  and  in  1862  he 
came  to  London  to  visit  the  International  ]£chibition,  at  which 
he  purchased  a  great  number  of  expensive  articles,  and  ordered 
20,000  sets  of  silver  buttons  to  be  made  for  the  clothing  of  his 
soldiers.  On  his  journey  to  England  he  visited  Naples,  and  on 
his  return  visited  Paris,  proceeding  thence  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Sultan ;  and 
reaching  Alexandria  on  October  1.  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  digging  of  the  Suez  canal.  He  ^:reatly  facilitated  the  efforts  of 
French  ana  English  explorers  in  bringing  to  light  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Edfou,  previously  hidden  by  the 
accumulated  sand,  has  oeen  uncovered  and  restored.  Eamak, 
Medinet  Abou,  Syene,  and  Philoe,  have  equally  benefited  by 
the  labours  of  the  enterprising  individuals  who  always  had  his 
ready  assistance.  Railways  were  extended^  and  there  are  now 
more  than  360  miles  in  operation,  the  pnncipal  line  running 
from  Alexandria  through  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  212  miles. 
He  encouraged,  perhaps  we  should  say  enforced,  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  and  promoted  the  growth  of  cotton. 
With  the  assistance  of  Frencn  engineers  a  oarrage  was  con- 
structed at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  to  regulate  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  but  in  October,  1861,  the  inundation  was  so  great  as  to 
burst  the  dykes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river ;  the  oarrage,  it 
is  asserted,  prevented  the  waters  running  off  by  their  usual 
course,  and  tne  lower  part  of  the  river  basin  suffered  even  more 
than  the  upper.  He  granted  certain  privileges  in  respect  to  the 
tenure  of  land  to  the  fellahs  or  agriculturists,  who  were  formerly 
little  more  than  slaves,  and  by  a  decree  of  July,  1861,  corporal 
punishment,  heretofore  applicable  to  fellahs,  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
was  entirely  abolished.  During  his  absence  in  Europe  in  1862, 
the  nomadic  tribes  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  fuioum,  but 
they  had  been  easily  repelled  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  forced  back 
into  the  desert,  wmther  they  were  followed,  the  oasis  of  Siwah 
taken,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  made  prisoners. 
Before  his  last  journey  he  had  sent  an  envoy  to  the  emperor  of 
Abyssinia  to  endeavour  to  remove  some  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  countries,  but  in  November  the  emperor 
announced  his  intention  of  possessing  himself  by  treaty  or  by 
force  of  the  whole  of  Soudan  as  far  as  Dongola.  To  guard 
against  any  such  attempt  an  army  was  placed  under  the  governor 
of  Khartoum,  and  these  preparations  so  far  intimidated  the 
Sultan  of  Darfour  that  he  released  the  Egyptian  envoy  whom 
he  had  held  in  captivity  for  two  years,  sending  him  oack  to 
Khartoum  with  a  magmficent   present  of  ivoxy  and   ostrich 
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feathers  for  Moliammed.  In  January,  1863,  the  sending  off  a 
number  of  black  troops,  it  was  aaid  against  their  will,  to  serve 
in  the  French  army  m  Mexico,  gave  considerable  offence  to 
England,  where  it  was  considered  as  a  practical  revival  of  the 
slave  ti-ade,  which  Mohammed  Said  had  declared  to  be  abolished. 
It,  however,  went  no  further,  and  has  never  been  repeated.  He 
had  long  been  suffering  from  a  disease,  for  which  some  severe 
operations  had  been  performed  on  him  in  Europe,  but  he  was 
not  considered  in  any  imminent  danger,  when  on  the  night 
between  January  17  and  18  he  died.  Mohammed  Said  un- 
doubtedly effected  much  good  ;  his  rule  was  at  least  active  ;  but 
the  good  was  bought  at  a  high  price  ;  his  people  were  heavily 
taxed  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  too  often  upon  useless  extrava- 
gancies. The  army  was  maintained  on  a  large  and  expensive  foot- 
ing ;  and  to  defray  these  costs  loans  to  a  large  amount  were  raised. 
Tlie  ordinary  income  was  about  3,825,000/.,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  about  3,800,000/.,  but  the  extraordinary  expenses, 
the  loans  to  and  shares  in  the  Suez  canal,  the  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  the  building  and  furnishing  of  palaces, 
and  other  causes  of  expense,  occasioned  the  contracting  of  loans, 
all  of  which  were  swallowed  up  by  them. 

Mohammed  Said  was  succeeded  immediately  by  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Egyptian  school  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Cairo 
in  1849  he  carefully  abstained  from  intermeddling  with  State  affairs, 
and  applied  his  talents  and  acquired  knowledge  to  the  successful 
management  of  the  large  private  property  mherited  from  his 
father.  His  European  education  has  made  him  acquainted  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture,  whicn  he  at  once 
introduced  on  his  estates.  He  imported  cotton-gins,  scutching- 
machines,  machines  for  cleansing  nee,  ploughs,  jpumps  for  irriga- 
tion, and  42  steam-engines,  and  ne  acquired  a  high  character  as 
a  cultivator.  In  the  last  voyage  of  Mahommed  he  had  been  left 
as  his  substitute,  in  which  office  he  acted  with  great  prudence, 
and  gave  hopes  that  his  reign,  when  he  succeeded,  would  be  a 
beneficial  one  for  Egypt.  On  Jan.  20,  1863,  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  European  consuls,  who  hoped  that  he 
would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country  by  developing  its 
commerce ;  to  which  he  replied  that  order  and  economy  were 
the  bases  of  good  government,  to  which  end  he  would  at  once, 
abandoning  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  fix  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  list,  which  should  never  be  exceeded ;  that  he  would 
encourage  agriculture  and  entirely  abolish  the  system  of  forced 
labour  ;  that  he  would  extend  the  means  of  public  education, 
from  which  all  progress  must  spring,  and  endeavour  to  develope 
the  resources  of  nis  countir  to  the  fidlest  extent. 

The  liberal  measures  of  Mahommed  had  given  much  offence 
to  the  Mussulman  priesthood  and  fanatics,  and  imagining  that 
Ismail  was  orthodox  after  their  own  heart,  they  evmced  their 

fleasure  at  his  accession  by  a  riot  in  Alexandria,  in  which  the 
'rench  consul  was  insulted  and  beaten  ;  but  Ismail  was  prompt 
in  punishing  the  offenders,  and  indemnifyiug  the  consul  for  the 
injuries  he  had  sustained  and  the  loss  he  had  suffered.  In 
February  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  Cairo,  destroying  that 
quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  many 
of  the  foreign  merchants  were  situated ;  Ismail  behaved  witn 
great  generosity,  and  30,000/.  was  given  to  them  to  cover  their 
loss  to  some  extent.  In  February  he  visited  Constantinople  to 
receive  his  investiture,  which  was  immediately  conferred  on 
him  with  other  marks  of  favour,  and  in  April  the  Sultan  re- 
turned the  visit,  being  welcomed  at  Alexandria  as  the  head  of 
the  Mussulman  religion  with  CTeat  enthusiasm,  and  entertained 
by  Ismail  'with  the  utmost  splendour,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  respect  due  to  a  superior.  Abdul  Aziz  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  much  political  sagacity ;  while  announc- 
ing that  he  was  in  Egypt  only  as  a  guest  desirous  of  evincing 
his  confidence  in  the  viceroy,  pleased  to  see  how,  like  himself, 
he  was  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  he 
issued  a  decree  against  the  providing  of  forced  labour  lor  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  of  Suez,  and  annulled  the  cession  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  coimtiy  as  had  been  granted  to  the  con- 
structors. Also,  when  attending  worship  in  the  mosque  where 
is  the  tomb  of  Mehemet  Ali,  after  the  imaum  had  pronoimced  a 
prayer  for  the  Sultan,  "  all  whose  subjects  owe  him  veneration 
ana  obedience,"  Abdul  Aziz,  turning  to  the  Viceroy,  said  with 
an  earnest  voice,  "  May  you  live  to  serve  my  empire  while  ever 
rest  here  your  uncle  and  your  father.'*  After  a  stay  from 
April  7  to  17,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria  and  returned  to 
Constantinople. 

The  decree  of  the  Sultan  against  forced  labour,  and  probably 
the  convictions  of  Ismail  himself,  brought  about  some  complica- 


tions with  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  but  the  disputes  were  ulti- 
mately submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  This  abolition,  however,  was  now  more  strictly  carried 
out,  and  was  a  great  boon  to  tiiie  agricultural  population  of 
Egypt.  In  1864  Ismail  effected  many  improvements  in  the 
distribution  of  justice  by  estabUshing  courts  of  appeal,  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  cadis,  and  restricting  or  suppressing  the  punish- 
ment of  the  bastinado,  convicts  being  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, during  which  they  are  divided  into  classes,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible to  reclaim  them  from  the  pursuit  of  crime  on  their  restora- 
tion to  freedom.  The  means  of  public  education  were  also  widely 
extended,  and  special  schools  were  formed  for  the  elementary 
tuition  of  females,  a  great  novelty  in  a  Mussulman  state.  Com- 
merce was  encouraged,  and  several  large  joint  stock  companies 
were  sanctioned  and  privileged,  for  banks,  steam-navigation,  &c.y 
one  of  them  being  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effectual 
methods  of  irrigation  than  are  at  present  possessed,  and  also  for 
furnishing  agricultural  machines.  Cotton  has  for  a  long  period 
formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  for  exportation.  Even  oef ore 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  it  averaged  over  30,000,000lb8. 
and  as  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  its  growth,  and  labour  not  dear, 
the  sudden  demand  gave  rise  to  as  sudden  an  expansion.  In 
1860  the  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  (the  largest  cus- 
tomer by  far)  was  40,892,096  lbs. ;  in  1861  it  was  59,012,464  lbs. ; 
in  1863  it  was  93,552,368  lbs.  ;  in  1864  it  was  125,493,648  lbs, ; 
in  1865  it  was  176,838,144  lbs.,  but  in  1866  it  sunk  to 
118,260,800  lbs.  This,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  increase  in 
the  price,  threw  a  large  amount  of  wealth  into  Egypt,  but  was 
coxmteracted  by  a  most  malignant  murrain  among  the  cattle  in 
1863-4,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  in  agricultural  cultivation 
this  loss  interfered  materially  with  its  operations.  Cattle  were 
imported  from  Syria,  Anatolia,  &c.,  for  consumption,  but  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  purchases  for  stock  were  avoided 
through  fear  that  the  new-comers  would  fare  worse  than  the 
natives.  Thus  wheat,  another  large  article  of  export,  of  which 
Great  Britain  received  3,.104,679  cwts.  in  1862,  sunk  to  2,322,636 
in  1863  ;  to  367,462  in  1864 ;  to  10,063  in  1865 ;  rising  to  38,831 
cwts.  in  1866,  perhaps  to  some  extent  abo  because  less  was 
wanted  in  England  ;  t>arley  likewise  sunk  from  491,750  cwIa.  in 
1862  to  32,599  cwts.  in  1864,  and  17,265  cwts.  in  1866.  The 
scarcity  however  was  so  great  that  in  April,  1864,  the  exportation 
of  wheat  was  prohibited,  and  the  import  admitted  free  of  duty 
till  the  followmg  August.  The  total  amount  of  the  commerce 
of  Egypt  is  not  stated ;  but  that  with  Great  Britain  alone  is  very 
large.  The  amount,  however,  is  somewhat  illusory,  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  entries,  both  of  import  and  export,  are  merely  for 
transmission  across  the  isthmus  to  India  and  China.  Thus 
the  exports  for  the  years  1860  to  1865  were  successively 
10,347,642/.,  8,398,493/.,  12,225,783/.,  16,495,582/.,  19,602,235/., 
and  21,773,250/.,  of  which  probably  an  average  of  from  4  to  6 
millions  was  of  raw  silk  brought  from  China.  In  the  same  years 
the  imports  were  valued  at  2,598,912/.,  2,398,479/.,  2,550,052/.; 
4,511,383/.,  6,195,910/.,  and  6,168,225/. ;  and  of  these  a  laive 
portion  also  were  only  for  transmission.  These  do  not  include 
the  gold  and  silver  bullion,  of  which  large  quantities,  the  greater 
proportion  in  silver,  are  for  China  and  the  East  Indies.  In  1866 
the  exports  sunk  in  value  to  15,368,824/.,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  faU  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  income  for  1864  was  estimated 
at  about  4,250,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  3,575,000/.  The 
public  debt  was  about  13,400,000/.,  much  of  it  borrowed  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest ;  and  there  was  a  payment  of  8000  purses,  or 
above  350,000/.  made  yearly  by  Egypt  to  the  Sultan  as  a  tribute, 
which  has  been  since  increased. 

Towards  the  end  of  1864  the  Sultan  deputed  to  Ismail  the 
task  of  repressing  a  revolt  of  the  Arabs,  which  he  readily  under- 
took. Tne  war  was  a  desultory  one,  but  in  October,  1865, 
Abdallah  Pasha  had  driven  the  msurgents  out  of  Yemen,  and 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  As  a  reward,  Ismail  received 
the  custody  of  Suakin  and  Massowah  (two  islands  with  ports)  on 
the  Abyssinian  coast  He  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Sultan;  and  during  the  war  in 
Candia  he  liberally  furnished  troops  and  ships  to  assist  in  sub- 
duing the  insurgents.  In  1866  he  visited  the  Sultan  in  Constan- 
tino^e ;  the  government  as  usual  was  in  want  of  money ;  and 
he  helped  them  by  large  presents,  and  an  agreement  to  raise  the 
tribute  from  8000  purses  to  150,000  purses*  (about  652,174/.) 
By  these  means  he  gained  an  object  of  great  solicitude,  the  render- 

*  The  piirso  conoste  of  600  piastres  (of  115  piastres  to  the  pound 
sterling)  ;  the  proportions,  however,  occasionally  fluctuate. 
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ing  of  his  dignity  hereditary  by  direct  succession  to  heii*a  male. 
This  treaty  was  conclude<l  on  May  17,  and  in  the  territories  thus 
confirmed  are  included,  "  Egypt  with  its  dependencies,  and  the 
Kaimakanies  of  Suakin  and  Massowah."  A  decree  of  June  in 
the  same  year  gave  to  the  reigning  prince  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  regency  in  case  of  leaving  his  heir  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  if  no  appointment  had  been  made  nominating 
certain  officers  of  the  state  as  regents. 

In  1866  Ismail  granted  to  his  people  a  constitution  with  a 
representative  legislature.  On  opening  the  first  session  in 
November,  in  his  address,  after  reminding  the  assembly  that  his 
grandfather  had  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  prevailing  in  Egypt, 
restored  public  security,  and  founded  institutions  for  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  added,  "  I  often  thought  of 
establishing  a  representative  council  to  consider  all  important 
(]^uestions  of  an  exclusively  internal  character.  Such  an  institu- 
tion possesses  great  advantages,  constituting  a  safeguard  and  a 
protection  of  cdl  interests.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  now 
opening  this  council,  and  thank  Providence  for  having  permitted 
me  to  peribrm  so  solemn  an  act.  I  confide  in  your  wisdom  and 
in  your  patriotic  sentiments.  May  God  assist  our  efforts  !  In 
Him  let  us  place  our  trust." 

One  improvement  has  yet  to  be  made.  The  slave-trade  which 
is  carried  on,  principally  from  Khartoum  on  the  upper  Nile,  is  of 
the  most  frightful  character,  as  evidenced  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker 
and  other  travellers.  This  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the 
consent  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  though  Ismail  has  for- 
mally forbidden  it,  it  is  well  established  that  his  subordinates 
are  principals  or  participators.  While  it  is  continued  the  at- 
tempt to  civilize  the  interior  of  Africa  by  means  of  commercial 
intercourse  must  be  almost  hopeless.  In  1867,  when  the  Viceroy 
visited  England,  amidst  a  number  of  warm  congratulations,  he 
was  reminded  of  this  blot  upon  his  government.  He  replied 
that  his  desire  was  to  suppress  the  trade,  but  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  in  dealing  witli  the  privileges  accorded  to  Europeans, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consuls.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
some  Europeans  may  be  engaged  in  the  nefarious  traffic,  but  as 
little  that  their-  instruments  and  agents  must  be  taken  from 
among  his  subjects,  over  whom  he  possesses  an  absolute  control. 

After  an  agitation  of  several  years,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
was  enabled  to  commence  the  execution  of  his  plan  for  making 
a  salt-water  navigable  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  in  1860. 

The  project  had  in  some  measure  been  made  a  national  one, 
tlie  French  government  having  patronised  it  as  likely  to  afford 
preat  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  ;  while  members  of 
the  English  government  had  declared  it  to  be  impracticable  and  of 
little  use,  even  if  it  was  carried  out.  On  the  one  side,  M.  de 
Lesseps  obtained  surveys  by  French  engineers,  proving  its  utility, 
its  feasibility,  and  the  certainty  of  being  largely  profitable  ; 
while  the  late  R.  Stephenson  (who  had  surveyed  the  country 
with  a  like  object  in  view  in  1846-7)  had  convinced  himself  of 
its  impracticability.  Other  English  engineers  published  various 
decidedly  opposed  opinions.  Supported,  howfever,  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  the  work  was  resolved  upon.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  total  length  would  be  alx)ut  90  miles,  from  a  port  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Pelusian  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez 
on  the  Red  Sea.  A  joint-stock  company  was  formed,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  8,000,000^.,  which  has  been  since  increased, 
in  which  Said,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  took  a  large  number  of 
shares  and  granted  large  concessions  of  land  ;  and  the  work  was 
began.  By  the  ori^nal  plan  the  canal  was  to  be  without  locks, 
with  a  minimum  width  of  262  feet  at  the  surface,  144  feet  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  22^  feet,  which  it  was  calculated  would 
enable  vessels  of  2000  tons  ]>urden  to  nass  along  it.  This  plan 
has  been  considerably  modified,  as  locks  were  found  to  be 
indispeusable.  The  lakes  Menzalah  and  Timseh  were  to  be 
made  available,  as,  though  both  were  so  shallow  as  to  rec^uire 
deepening  and  embanking  like  other  portions,  some  of  the 
labour  of  excavation  would  be  saved.  The  excavation  was  begun 
by  gangs  of  Fellahs,  whom  the  Pasha  supplied  by  a  sort  of  con- 
scription, and  of  whom  as  many  as  from  15,000  to  40,000  were 
occasionally  At  work.  This  was  forced  labour  incontestably,  but 
itmnst  be  admitted  that  beyond  this  damaging  fact,  the  labourers 
were  well  treated.  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  all  were  well  fed; 
comfortably  housed,  and  that  the  yearly  mortality  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  two  in  a  hundred.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  gangs 
of  Fellahs,  whose  rate  of  mortalitv  was  much  the  smallest,  were 
frequently  changed,  as  their  neriods  of  executed  labour  expired. 

The  work  was  commencea  with  very  incomplete  appliances. 
The  workmen  were  wholly  uninstructed,  their  tools  were  ill 


adapted  for  the  work.  These  obstructions  were  removed  by 
degrees,  and  the  introduction  by  the  French  engineers  of  more 
effectual  instniments  and  mechanical  contrivances,  were  con- 
tinually facilitating  the  progress.  But  the  presence  of  so  great 
a  number  of  workmen  m  the  desert  produce<l  a  necessity  of 
procuring  fresh  potable  water,  and  for  tnis  pun>ose  a  fresh  water 
canal  was  brought  from  Raz-el-Wadi  on  the  Nile,  the  old  canal 
of  Moes  to  Timseb,  and  some  other  ancient  canals,  having 
been  used.  Timseh  is  the  central  station  of  the  salt  water  canal 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  a  town  named  Ismaila  has 
been  founded.  It  had  a  width  of  36  feet  and  a  depth  of  4  feet, 
but  it  was  subsequently  widened  so  as  to  render  it  navigable 
for  barges.  It  has  been  carried  on  to  Suez,  and  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  Port  Said.  The  work  was  continued  with 
perseverance  and  skill,  a  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  for 
economising  labour  was  introduced ;  digging  in  many  places 
was  replaced  by  a  system  of  dredging  by  steam,  which  was 
remarkably  effective.  In  1863,  Abdul  Aziz,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  visited  Ismail,  the  new  Pasha,  and  at  once  (in  April) 
issued  a  circular  condemning  forced  labour,  and  objecting  that 
the  large  grant  of  land  to  the  Company,  would  endanger  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal  by  forming  large  settlements  of  foreigners 
at  various  points,  especially  at  the  two  sea-ports  and  at  Timseh. 
Since  that  time  the  natives  employed  have  been  i)aid  wages,  and 
rations  have  been  supplied  to  them.  On  Nov.  18,  1862,  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  admitted  with  much  ceremony. 
This  opened  the  way  to  Timseh  ;  since  that  to  Serapium ;  and 
from  thence  to  Suez  the  maritime  canal  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  passengers  and  light  goods  are  fonvarded  by  the  fresh 
water  canal.  The  opening  of  the  maritime  canal  to  Suez,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  completed  oy  October,  1869. 

Much  difficulty  was  anticipated  and  experienced  in  forming  the 
ports  at  either  end.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  water  is  so  shallow 
that  an  entrance  for  vessels  of  heavy  burdens  had  to  be  formed 
for  a  considerable  distance  seaward.  The  French  engineers, 
however,  by  taking  advant^e  of  a  sand-bank,  hope  to  be  able  to 
secure  shelter  for  the  port.  To  make  it  a  shipping-port  very  lai^e 
engineering  works  had  to  be  constructea.  For  this  purpose 
timber  frame-work  was  thrown  out  for  some  distance  m)m  the 
bejich,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  it  with  masonry. 
Quarries  were  opened  at  Alexandria,  and  as  the  laden  vessels 
could  not  approach  the  shore  near  enough  to  reach  the  wooden 
pier,  it  was  determined  to  commence  at  1500  metres  (4875  feet) 
from  the  beach,  where  there  was  a  depth  of  water  of  about  16 
feet.  Iron  piles  were  driven,  on  these  a  wooden  frame-work  was 
laid  for  a  tramway,  and  thus  the  materials  could  be  disembarked 
and  conveyed  inward  to  join  the  wooden  pier.  It  is  stated  that 
this  pier  will  also  act  as  a  breakwater,  and  render  the  roadstead 
a  literally  safe  harbour,  but  while  in  course  of  construction,  it 
was  seriously  damaged  by  a  storm,  and  it  will  always  be  subject 
to  severe  trials.  Immense  quantities  of  stone,  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Mex,  have  been  deposited  to  form  the  jetty  on  the 
west.  A  new  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed  by  an  English 
company ;  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  finished  in  five  years  from 
May,  1868.  There  is  now  a  town  at  Pbrt  Said,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, where  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  hut,  and  the  port  is 
frequented,  but  much  of  the  business  is  with  the  materials  brought 
for  the  wants  of  the  canal.  "  At  the  Suez  end  of  the  canal," 
says  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  who  saw  it  in  February,  1868, 
"  everything  seemed  activity.  I  saw  four  large  floating  steam- 
dredges  at  work,  clearing  a  channel  through  the  shallows  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  others  being  put  together.  I  saw  the  Arabs  busy 
on  the  other  side  of  an  embankment  which  divided  the  sea  from 
the  works,  furrowing  out  the  course  of  the  canal.  I  saw  the 
course  of  the  canal  beyond  this  marked  by  the  enormous  dredges 
standing  above  the  mirage  and  the  desert  There  are  60  lat^e 
and  12  small  steam-floating  dredges,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
attendant  steam-lmrges  in  work.  The^  discharge  their  buckets 
of  sand  into  the  steam-barges  or  into  iron  aqueducts  220  feet  in 
length,  which  pass  their  contents  over  the  banks  of  the  canal  on 
to  the  desert  beyond.  48,000,000  of  cubic  feet  were  thus  dis- 
placed last  month,  and  60,000,000,  it  is  thought,  will  be  done 
per  month  in  the  summer."  Ismaila,  or  Timseh,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  working  staff,  is  not  upon  the  canal,  but  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  branch,  it  is  quite  a  European  town,  with  a  church, 
the  houses  of  the  officers  in  pretty  gardens,  and  an  assembly 
room.  El  Ghisr,  another  smaller  settlement,  has  a  church,  a 
mosque,  and  a  number  of  neat  houses.  In  the  meantime  the 
district  of  the  Wady  Tombat  has  seen  its  population  increase  from 
5350  in  1861  to  14,600  in  1863.  In  it  the  cereals  give  place  to 
the  cultivatiou  of  cotton,  and  the  Company,  to  which  it  was 
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granted,  have  suppreaed  the  method  of  making  the  labourers 
work  for  a  small  fixed  remuneration,  and  have  given  them  a 
direct  interest  in  the  results  of  their  labour. 

A  transport  service,  organised  from  Port  Said  b^  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  appears  to  have  acquired  a  certain  importance. 
The  delivery  of  the  necessary  plant  (tugs,  sloops,  &c)  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  receipts  acquired  durmg  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  amoimted  to  21,055/.  The  weight  of  goods  carried 
during  the  same  period  was  9506  tons,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  waa  20,132.  The  business  done  during 
the  last  two  months  shows  a  considerable  increase.  The  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  said  to  be 
contemplating  the  dispatch  of  coal  to  Suez  bv  this  route. 
The  Bombay  and  Bengal  Steam  Navigation  Company  has 
also  had  negotiations  of  late  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  one  of  the*  earliest  trans- 
missions by  the  canal  was  2000  tons  of  conxpressed  hay  for  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  on  account  of  the  British  Government. 
If  successfidly  completed,  of  which  the  French  engineers,  as 
well  as  the  public,  are  very  sanguine,  the  probability  of  a  laige 
commerce  is  very  doubtful.  If  advantageous  at  aU,  it  must 
be  so  to  the  nation  with  the  laigest  trade,  and  that  is  England  ; 
but  a  high  rate  of  toU,  and  the  oangers  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation, 
will  go  far  to  counteract  any  saving  of  time  that  may  be  effected. 

ELGIN,  Elginshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  col.  897],  a 
royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  market-town,  584  miles 
from  London  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  and 
connected  lines.  In  1861  the  royal  buigh  contained  6403  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  1020  since  1851.  The  municipal  consti- 
tuency was  338  in  1867  ;  the  corporation  revenue  was  837 Z.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  buigh  was  7543  in  1861.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1221,  uninhabited  22,  and 
building  6.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  341. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  at  a  rent  of  41,  and  under 
10/.,  was  221  in  1866.  Elgin  unites  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverury, 
Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  to  form  the  Elgin  District  of  Burghs, 
which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  total 
constituency  was  1083  in  1866.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
pertv  was  20,925/. 

Tne  town  has  increased  considerably  in  extent,  and  many  old 
houses  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  new  and  larger  ones. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  town  in  particular  the  building  has  been 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  new  roads  and  streets  have  been  formed. 
In  the  town  several  new  shops  and  places  of  business  have 
been  built,  some  of  them  of  considerable  architecturaTpretension. 
Among  the  new  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  new  Cfourt'house 
erected  in  1865,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
handsome  PaUadian  edifice,  with  a  fagade  40  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high,  designed  by  Messrs.  Reid  of  Elgin.  The  office  for  the 
Union  Bank,  in  the  High-street,  is  a  fme  Italian  building  with 
a  facade  of  polished  freestone,  designed  by  Messrs.  Matthews  and 
Petrie.  Besides  the  parish  church  mere  are  a  Free  and  an  English 
church.  A  Unitea  Presbyterian  church  has  been  erected  in 
Moss-street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Reid.  It  is  Second 
Pointed  Gothic  in  style,  with  a  tower  95  feet  high,  at  the  west 
end.  In  1864  another  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  erected 
from  the  desi^;n8  of  Mr.  Bissett.  The  trade  of  Elgin  is  chiefly 
that  of  an  agncultural  centre ;  a  woollen  manufactory,  tannerv,  a 
mill-stone  quarry,  and  lime  works,  affording  some  occupation. 
Elgin  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  wool,  and  markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are 
published. 

ELGINSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  898].  As  esti- 
mated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Elgin- 
shire is  340,000  acres,  or  531  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  42,695,  ot  whom  20,008  were  males,  and  22,687 
females,  an  increase  of  3636  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  9751.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  8097  ; 
uninhabited,  257,  and  building,  73.  The  number  of  children, 
from  5  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  school  was  7158; 
scholars  of  all  ages,  7819.  Elginshire  sends  one  representative 
to  the  House  of  Conunons.  The  number  of  county  electors  in 
1867  was  1688.    The  rental  valuation  was  428,422/. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  original  article,  several  lines  of 
railway  have  been  constructed  in  the  county.  The  Strathspey 
section  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  enters  the 
county  by  Inveravon,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  Craigellachie 
Jimction,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  line  which  runs  north  by 
west  to  Elgin  and  Lossiemouth,  and  south-east  to  Dufftown, 
while  a  short  line  is  carried  due  north  to  the  Orton  Junction  of 
the  Highland  line.     The  Highland  R^way  enters  Elginshire 


on  the  south,  near  Grantown,  a  little  west  of  the  point  where 
the  Great  North  of  Scotland  line  enters  the  county  ;  but 
while  the  Great  North  line  runs  along  the  south-east  side  of 
Moray,  the  Highland  line  takes  a  northerly  course  to  Forres. 
Here  it  joins  the  Keith  and  Inverness  section,  which  crosses  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  entering  it  near 
Speymoutn,  passing  Elgin  and  Forres,  and  quitting  it  for  Nairn- 
shire a  little  west  of  the  latter  place.  Elginshire  is  thus  unusually 
well  furnished  with  internal  railway  communication  for  a 
county  so  far  north,  and  is  at  the  same  time  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

To  the  full  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  agriculture  of 
Elgin  or  Morayshire  given  in  E.  C,  little  can  be  added  beyond 
the  information  derived  from  the  recent  agricultural  censuses.  A 
large  extent  of  land  has  been  planted,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  with  different  kinds  of  forest  trees  by  the 
Earl  of  Fife  and  other  great  proprietors.  Considerably  less  than 
a  third  of  the  area  of  Moray  is  under  cultivation.  The  forms 
are  mostlv  small,  or  of  medium  size,  but  the  farming  is  gene- 
rally excellent.  Drainage  has  been  everywhere  carefimy  carried 
out.  On  all  farms  there  is  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and 
improved  implements  are  readily  adopted.  Of  the  area  under 
cultivation  aoove  a  third  is  devoted  to  com,  Moray  still  retain- 
ing something  of  its  old  celebrity  as  the  granary  of  Scotland. 
Of  the  cereals,  oats  are  grown  in  by  far  the  lai^est  quantities, 
taking  considerably  more  than  half  the  acreage  given  to  com. 
Barley  has  about  half  the  acreage  of  oats,  and  wheat  less  than  half 
that  assigned  to  barley.  Little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  given  to  green  crops,  clover  and  the  artificial 
grasses  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  the 
permanent  pastures  the  remainder,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the 
artificial  grasses.  Turnips  and  potatoes  form  almost  the  entire 
green  crops,  turnips,  however,  holding  by  far  the  foremost  place, 
they  taking  nearly  three-fourths  of  me  acreage  appropriated  to 
green  crops.  On  the  25th  of  Jime,  1867,  uiere  were  in  the 
county  102,167  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  39,145  acres 
were  under  com  crop ;  18,882  acres  under  green  crops ;  32,958 
acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation;  and  10,710, 
acres  under  .permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  5260  acres  were  wheat;  21,397  were  oats;  11,230  acres 
barley  or  here ;  1073  acres  rye ;  and  185  acres  peas  and  beans. 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  15,190  acres  were  turnips  and 
swedes;  3165  acres  potatoes;  31  acres  cabbage;  and  481  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  occupy  much  attention. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  short-horns  are  most  in  favour,  but  a 
cross  of  the  native  stock  is  very  general.  Sheep-farming  makes 
steady  way,  and  both  sheep  and  cattle  are  largely  exported.  On 
June  25, 1867,  there  were  m  the  county  20,847  cattle,  of  which 
7212  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  9485  imder  two  years  ot 
age ;  83,278  sheep,  of  which  28,892  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  4858  pigs.  The  increase  shown  by  these  returns  over  the 
preceding  year  is  very  considerable  in  sheep,  and  the  increase  la 
not,  as  in  the  southern  counties,  in  yearlings.  The  increase  on 
cattle  is  small,  and  in  pigs  there  is  a  considerable  decrease. 

The  manufactures  are  not  extensive,  and  are  chiefly  of  woollen 
stuffs,  with  some  linen  yam.  Whisky  is  distilled  to  some 
extent ;  there  are  breweries,  and  several  tanneries.  The  herring 
fishery,  of  which  Findhom  is  the  centre,  affords  profitable  occu- 
pation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  cdong  tne  coast.  Cod 
and  ling  are  taken  largelv  in  the  season.  At  Garmouth  and  up 
the  Spey  there  is  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  Limestone  and 
marl  are  lai^ly  raised  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  sandstone 
is  quarried  for  Duilding. 

Toums  and  Villagea. — Elgin,  the  countv  town,  and  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  has  a  separate  article.  Forres,  also  a  royal 
buT^h,  is  the  only  other  town.  We  add  a  few  supplementary 
particulars  respecting  it,  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original 
article,  with  tneir  populations  in  1861. 

Forres  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  1055],  a  parliamentary  burgh  and 
burch  of  regality,  a  market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Highland 
Railway,  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Elgin.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  burgh  in  1861  was  3148,  a  decrease  of  191  since 
1851.  The  Corporation  revenue  waa  1311i^  Forres  is  a  member 
of  the  Inverness  District  of  Burghs.  In  1861  the  parliamentary 
burgh  contained  3508  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  40  since  1851  ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  715,  uninhabited  28,  and  2 
building.  The  net  annual  vtdue  of  property  in  1867  was  7796^  ; 
the  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  172.  Besides  the 
I)ari8h  church  there  are  a  Free  and  an  Episcopal  church,  and 
chapels  for  the  United  Primitive  Methodists  and  Congiega- 
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tionalists.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Mantle  Wall  (as  it  is 
called),  which  once  stirroanaed  the  College  or  cathedral  Kirk  of 
Moray,  and  which  contains  the  Pan's  Port  or  entrance  for  the 
hishop,  has  been  repaired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  on  Castle  Hill  as  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Twlor,  a. native,  who  died  from  over-exertion 
in  attending  on  the  Kossian  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Alma. 
Forres  contains  a  town-house  and  jail,  the  Anderson  Academy, 
and  a  library.  A  distillery,  brewery,  dye-works,  and  a  woollen 
factory  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  Friday  market  being  the 
more  important. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — 

Buraheadf  a  nshing  village  on  the  harbour  of  the  same  name, 
formed  hj  the  promontoty  of  Burghead,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moray  Fnth,  and  7  miles  W.  bv  N.  Irom  Elgin,  and  a  station  on 
the  Burghead  branch  of  the  Highland  Railway ;  pop.  1099.  Find- 
homyA  villa^  and  seaport,  and  a  station  on  the  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen Junction  of  the  Highland  Railway,  4  miles  N.  of  Forres,  of 
which  place  it  is  the  port ;  population  of  the  village,  which  is  in 
Kinloss  parish,  891.  It  has  a  convenient  harbour.  Findhom  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  fishery.  The  number  of  fishing-boats 
entered  under  the  Findhom  district  on  Dec.  31,  1866,  was  484 
boats  of  4246  tons ;  manned  by  1791  men  and  boys,  and  valued 
at  12,618^ ;  the  nets  and  lines  being  valued  at  27,7472.  The 
quantity  of  herrings  cured  in  1866  was  29,572^  barrels,  of  which 
19,989  barrels  were  exported  to  the  continent,  Germany  takins 
nearly  six-sevenths.  In  the  same  year  20,779  cod,  lingj  and 
hake  were  taken.  There  is  a  considerable  salmon-fishery  on  the 
Findhom  river.  The  exports  are  salmon,  grain,  bark,  and 
potatoes,  also  timber  to  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  for  supports 
for  coal  pits.  The  imports  are  coal,  lime,  guano,  and  general 
goods.  FochaherSy  a  neatly-built  village  on  the  river  Spey,  3 
miles  from  the  Fochabers  station  of  the  Highland  Railway,  and 
9  miles  E.  of  Elgin ;  pop.  1145.  The  streets  diverge  from  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  wnich  is  the  parish  church.  There  are 
an  Episcopalian  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
village  has  little  trade,  and  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its 
proximity  toGordonCastleand  on  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Oarmoviky  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Speymouth,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  thfi  left  bank  of  the  nver  Spev,  4f  miles  N.  of  Fochabers  ; 
pop.  802.  It  has  a  ^ood  harbour  mrmed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Spey,  and  ship-buildmg  is  carried  on.  There  is  an  extensive 
sahnon-fishery,  the  salmon  being  taken  in  large  quantities,  cured, 
and  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The  other  exports  are  grain, 
coal,  and  timber.  The  imports  are  coal  and  guano.  Kingston, 
a  village  and  fishing  station  on  the  river  Spey ;  pop.  434.  Lossie- 
mouthy  on  the  Lossie  river,  the  sea-port  of  Elgin,  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  5^  miles  N.  of  Elgin ; 
pop.  1333.  The  trade  has  improved  and  the  village  increased 
considerably  in  size  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The  har- 
bour has  been  enlarged  and  rendered  more  convement ;  it  now 
has  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water. 

ELY,  Cambridgeshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  9041^  an  episcopal  city 
and  market  town,  14|  miles  from  Cambridge  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  In  1861  the  city  contained  1559  inhabited 
houses,  75  uninhabited,  and  4  building.  The  population  was 
7428,  of  whom  3530  were  males,  and  3898  females,  an  increase  of 
1252  since  1851.  The  city  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
15  members.  Ely  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  77,904  acres,  and  a  population  of 
21,891  in  1861. 

Very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Ely  under  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  city 
has  been  very  completely  drained,  new  water-works  have  been 
constructed,  and  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  water  carried  to 
every  house,  and  as  the  result  of  these  measures  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  decreased  a  third,  or  from  25  to  less  than  18  in 
the  1000.  The  trade  of  the  citv  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  there 
are  the  works  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  and  malt-houses.  The 
country  around  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  from  the  market- 
^dens  outside  Ely  lai^  quantities  of  vegetables,  and  notably 
of  asparagus,  are  sent  to  the  London  markets.  A  new  Com 
Exchange  has  been  erected  in  the  market  place,  and  a  cattle 
market  established. 

The  interior  of  Ely  Cathedral  had  been  for  some  time  under 
restoration  when  the  original  article  was  published.  The  works 
have  been  continued  to  me  present  time,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The  south-west  transept  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  baptistery,  and  the  apsidal  chapel  of  St.  Catherine 
and  Bishop  Alcock's  chapel  have  been  thoroughly  renovated. 
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The  tower  has  been  opened  by  the  removal  of  the  lath  and 
plaster  groining,  and  a  new  screen,  designed  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
admirable  workmanship,  now  divides  the  octagon  from  the  choir. 
The  choir  has  been  elaborately  restored ;  sculptured  panels, 
executed  by  M.  Abeloos,  of  Louvain,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
spaces  below  the  canopies  of  the  stalls  ;  the  windows  have  been 
filled  with  painted  glass,  and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
while  a  costly  alabaRter  reredos  and  other  decorative  features  have 
been  added,  making  it,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  resto- 
ration of  a  cathedral  choir  yet  effected.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
has  been  painted  throughout  by  Mr.  H.  Styleman  le  Strange  and 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  with  a  series  of  12  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  22  supporting  figures  of  prophets  and  evan- 
gelists. Of  the  exterior,  tne  great  work  has  been  the  erection, 
upon  the  octagonal  tower,  of  a  new  lantern,  with  traceiy  of  very 
elaborate  character,  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  This  lantern,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  tower,  was  executed  as  a  memorial  of  Dean 
Peacock,  through  whose  persevering  exertions  the  complete  and 
artistic  restoration  of  the  cathedral  was  rendered  practicable. 
The  entire  expenditure  upon  the  restorations  has  exceeded 
30,O0OZ.,  of  which  above  half  has  been  provided  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  But  to  this  sum  must  be  added  another  15,000^.,  as 
the  expenditure  upon  the  additional  works,  memorial  windows, 
and  otner  gifts. 

ENNIS,  county  of  Clare,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
voL  iL  coL  912],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Limerick  and  Ennis  lUilway, 
24|  miles  from  Limerick.  The  borough  contained  1 128  inhabited 
houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  7175,  a  decrease  of  665  since 
1851.  Ennis  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  178  ;  the  number 
of  male  occupiers  rated  at  62.  and  upwards  was  215,  of  whom 
only  23  were  rated  below  8^  The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough 
was  70062.  Ennis  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  112,505  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,097 
in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  72,6422. ;  the 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was 
447 ;  the  number  relieved  during  the  year  1865  was — ^indoors, 
1189 ;  outdoors,  none.  The  total  expenditure  was  38712.,  of 
which  25102.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  town  has  been  improved,  and  several  new  buildings  have 
been  erected.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  in  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  chapels ;  a  Fran- 
ciscan Friary,  and  Endowed  and  National  Schools ;  a  County 
Court-house,  Market-house,  Union  workhouse.  Infirmary  and 
Fever  Hospital.  The  new  buildings  are  a  Public  Library, 
National  and  Provincial  Banks,  both  of  some  architectural 
character.  A  colossal  statue  of  Daniel  CConnell,  in  white  lime- 
stone, executed  by  Mr.  Cahill  of  Dublin,  was  erected  in  1863  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Court-house.  A  new  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
has  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  bridge  has  been  con- 
structed over  the  river  Fergus  at  Ennis  Mills.  The  manufac- 
tures and  trades  remain  as  described  in  the  original  article.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Two  newspapers  are  published. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  race-ground. 

ENNISkILLEN,  county  of  Fermanagh,  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  912],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
municip^  and  parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway,  22|  miles  from  Clones.  The 
borouffh  contained  756  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  5820,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851,  Enniskillen  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  245;  the  number  of  male 
occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  62.  and  upwards  was  365,  of  whom 
45  were  rated  under  82.  The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough 
was  96052.  EnniskiUen  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  203,628  acres,  and  a  population  of 
49,716  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1866  was  104,7502.; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  290;  the  number  relieved  during  1865  was— indoors,  849, 
outdoors,  none ;  the  total  expenditure  was  26482.,  of  which  16712. 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  Uie  poor. 

No  alterations  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the  town 
since  it  was  described  m  the  E.  C.  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  erected  hete  in  1865.  The  town  has  among  its  principal 
buildings  a  County  Court-house,  Town  Hall,  Linen  Hall,  two 
or  three  branch  banks,  and  an  Infirmary.  A  ceneral  market  is 
held  on  Thursday,  markets  for  butter  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  for  pork  on  Tuesday.  Several  fairs  are  held  during  the 
year.    Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town  weekly. 

ESSEN,  in  the  circle  of  DusseiiDOBF;  in  ^enish  Prussia,  under 
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whicb  it  is  noticed  in  E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  849,  has  advanced  from  a 
population  of  7500  to  about  30,000  in  1867.  It  has  a  municipal 
court  of  justice  and  a  mining  board ;  Koman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  chuiche^s,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  and  hospitals. 
This  advance  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  steel-works  of  Herr  Krupp,  which  are  nearlv  equal  in  size 
and  capabilities  to  tiie  iron-worKS  at  Oreuzot,  in  tne  department 
of  S&one-et-Loire,  in  France.  The  coal  is  raised  from  pits  within 
the  walls  of  the  works,  and  from  800  to  1000  tons  are  consumed 
every  working-day.  About  8000  men  are  employed,  and  60,000 
tons  of  steel  are  produced  yearly,  which  has  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  a  year.  In  every  department  the  machinery 
is  of  the  most  scientific  description,  and  the  heads  of  each  depart- 
ment and  many  of  the  workmen  have  been  pupils  in  the  various 
polytechnic  schools  of  Germany.  The  range  of  crucible  furnaces 
IS  probably  unequalled  in  its  size.  Here  have  been  cast  the 
cannon  for  the  Prussian  Qovemment,  and  some  of  enormous 
bore  and  weight  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  Other  fire-arms, 
steam-engines,  and  machinerv  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured. 
The  Cologne  and  Minden  Railway,  of  which  it  is  a  station,  gives 
the  desired  means  of  communication  with  nearly  all  the  conti- 
nent So  important  is  this  manufactoiy  deemed  by  the  Qovem- 
ment, that  during  the  war  with  Austria  in  1867,  when  1000  of 
the  workmen  were  summoned  to  join  the  army,  250  of  them  were 
quickly  returned,  in  order  to  give  as  little  interruption  as  possible 
to  the  castiiig  of  cannon. 

ESSEX  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  932].  The  area  of  the  county 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
1,060,549  acres,  or  1,657*1  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  404,851,  of  whom  203,143  were  males,  and  210,708 
females,  an  increase  of  35,533  since  1851.  The  population  of 
the  county  in  1801  was  227,682 ;  the  increase,  therefore,  in  60 
years  was  177,169,  or  78  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the 
mcrease  was  10  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was 
92,410.  The  njimber  of  inhabited  houses  was  81,261;  unin- 
habited, 4120,  and  building  636. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  at  present  divided 
into  North  Essex  and  South  Essex,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  popidation  of  the  Northern  Divi- 
sion of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  Col- 
chester and  Harwich,  was  162,441  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  36,544.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865 
was  4904,  of  whom  1229  were  occupying  tenants,  and  3014  free- 
holders. The  number  of  male  occupiers,  out  not  owners  of  houses 
of  a  rateable  value  of  12^.  and  under  50^,  was  1713.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was  937,803/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
823.496Z.  The  population  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county, 
excluding  that  of  the  represented  borough,  Maldon,  was  207,270 
in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  39,130.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  7338,  of  whom  1481  were 
occuppng  tenants,  and  4483  freeholders.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers,  but  not  owners  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
12/.,  and  under  50/.,  was  6477.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1865  was  1,409,194/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  1,201,031/. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  (clause  23,  and  schedule  D)  it  is 
enacted  that  the  county  of  Essex  shall  "  from  and  after  the  end 
of  the  present  parliament,  be  divided  into  the  divisions  named," 
North  West  Essex,  North  East  Essex,  and  South  Essex,  and 
that  "  in  all  future  parliaments  there  shall  be  two  members  serve 
for  each  of  these  divisions.^'  Essex  will  thus  ^ain  two  members 
for  the  county.  It  will,  however,  lose  two  of  its  borough  repre- 
sentatives, one  being  taken  from  Harwich  in  the  present  northern 
division,  and  one  from  Maldon  in  the  southern  division. 

The  new  parUamentaiy  divisions  of  the  county  are  thus 
formed  : — Ncnih  West  Essex  consists  of  the  hundreds  of  Fresh- 
well,  Uttlesford,  Clavering,  Dunmow,  Harlow,  Waltham,  Ongar, 
and  Chelmsford,  with  Chelmsford  as  the  place  of  elections.  These 
hundreds  contained  22,134  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  105,597.  North  East  Essex  comprises  the  hundreds  of 
Hinckford,  Lexden,  Tendring,  Winstree,  Witham,  Thurstable, 
and  Dengie,  with  Bndntree  as  the  place  for  holding  Sections. 
These  in  1861  contained  28,098  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  128,513.  South  Essex  comprises  the  hunoreds  of  Becon- 
tree,  Chafford,  Barstable,  and  Rochford,  and  the  Liberty  of 
Havering,  with  Brentwood  as  the  place  of  elections.  These  con- 
tained 23,386  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  130,942  in 
1861. 

The  railways  of  Essex  belong  entirely  to  the  Great  Eastern 
system,  and  remain  nearly  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  The  additional 
Imes  are  the  Epping  and  Ongar,  which  quits  the  main  Colchester 


line  at  Stratford  and  runs  N.  between  Epping  and  Hainault  forests, 
by  Loughton  to  Epping,  where  it  turns  eastward  to  Ongar,  in  all 
l&i  miles  ;  the  Come  Valley  line  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  which  quits  the  Sudbuiy  line  at  Chappel,  proceeds 
westward  by  Halstead  to  Haverhill,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Sudbury  and  Cambridge  and  the  Tendring  Hundred  Railway, 
which  runs  S.E.  from  Colchester  to  Wivenhoe,  where  it  turns 
westward  and  proceeds  by  Weeley  to  Walton-on-tlie-Naze,  in  all 
18  nules.  A  branch  of  this  last  line  runs  from  Wivenhoe  to 
Brightlinsea,  4^  miles.  The  other  lines  formed  in  the  county 
are  mostlv  connecting  links  between  the  laiger  lines. 

Agriculture  remains  prettv  much  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 
The  farming  is  generally  good,  and  in  the  laiger  farms  mostly  on 
a  level  with  the  best  in  the  coimtry.  Nearly  iJiree-fourths  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  con- 
siderabl  V  more  than  haK  is  devoted  to  com  crops,  being  relatively 
to  the  land  imder  cultivation  the  laivest  proportion  (50*5  per 
cent.)  of  com  crops  of  any  county  in  the  kingdom  except  Cam- 
bridge (56'3).  In  the  actual  acreage  appropriated  to  com,  Essex 
is  exceeded  by  York,  Lincoln,  and  N  oitolk.  Of  the  com  acreage 
nearly  half  is  given  to  wheat,  Essex  being  one  of  the  principal 
wheat-growing  counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  celebrated  for  the 
quality  as  yuell  as  quantity  grown.  Barley  is  also  grown  very 
extensively,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats.  Rye  is  hardly 
grown  at  all.  Beans  and  peas  are  raised  in  laive  quantities.  Of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  take  the 
lai^gest  proportion,  above  two-sevenths,  and  mangold  not  much 
less.  Potatges  have  only  about  a  third  the  acreage  of  turnips, 
though  the  Essex  potatoes  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  London 
markets.  Vetches  and  lucerne  show  in  the  returns  a  laiger 
acreage  than  in  any  other  county,  attributable  no  doubt  to  Sie 
London  demand  as  green  food  for  horses.  The  land  under  per- 
manent pasture  is  very  considerable,  much  of  it  being  the  rich 
meadow  land  of  the  marshes  along  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the 
coast,  on  which  great  Quantities  of  cattle  are  constantlv  kept. 
Mangolds  are  also  raisea  in  very  large  quantities  for  the  London 
cow-keepers.  Hops  are  grown,  but  not  to  any  extent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hop-gardens  is  decreasing.  In  Jime,  1867,  there  were  in 
all  790,155  acres  under  cultivation ;  of  these  399,408  acres  were 
under  com  crops ;  97,831  under  green  crops ;  82,496  acres 
clover  and  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  161,711  acres  imder 
permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  179,920  acres  were  wheat ;  106,725 
acres  Darley  or  here ;  43,198  acres  oats  ;  1506  acres  rye  ;  43,213 
acres  beans  ;  and  24,846  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  9345  acres  were  potatoes ;  28,954  acres  turnips  and  swedes ; 
26,003  acres  mangolds  ;  784  acres  carrots ;  3691  acres  cabbage  ; 
29,054  acres  vetches  and  lucerne ;  and  112  acres  hops.  On  the 
London  side  of  the  county,  about  Eastham,  &c,  a  great  deal  of 
land  is  laid  out  as  market-gardens  and  kept  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  growmg  of  teazles  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
county ;  saf&on,  caraways,  coriander,  and  other  seeds  are  sdao 
largely  grown. 

The  Essex  farmer  pays  great  attention  to  the  fattening  of 
stock,  but  the  horses  and  cows  are  still  chiefly  reared  in  Suffolk, 
and  the  oxen  brought  from  Scotknd  to  fatten.  At  the  cattle 
markets  of  Essex  sales  are  effected  on  a  very  large  scale.  Great 
numbers  of  calves  are  fed  for  the  London  market.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  kept  has  greatly  increased,  as  has  also  the  rearing  of 
lambs  for  London.  Essex  has  loim  been  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  piffs.  Laige  numbers  are  reared,  Essex  being,  both  as  to  the 
actual  number  kept  and  relatively  to  the  area  under  cultivation, 
one  of  the  largest  pig  producing  counties  in  England.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  m  Essex  61,257  cattle,  of  which 
19,394  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  20,507  imder  two  years 
of  age  ;  461,013  sbeep,  of  which  162,637  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  125,755  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
each  dass,  but  largest  in  sneep,  over  the  previous  year.  The 
county  has  no  distinctive  breed  of  horses,  but  the  numW  kept  is 
ve^  large, 

Essex  has  few  manufactures  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  are  chemical  works,  tar,  and  other  works  of  a 
kind  that  could  not  be  carried  on  within  the  metropolitan  boun- 
daries upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  new  Victoria  Docks  are  the 
extensive  yards  of  the  Thames  Iron  Work  and  Ship-Building 
Conipany ;  but  of  distinctive  manufactures  the  county  proper 
has  tew  or  none.  At  Colchester  is  a  great  silk-mill,  where  the 
finest  moir^  goods  are  produced,  and  there  are  other  silk-mills 
at  Bockiiifi;,  Braintree,  and  Halstead.  Tambour  lace  jb  made  at 
CoggeshaU  and  a  few  other  places,  JBud  straw-plaiting  exists 
with  difiiculty  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns.     At  lUmfordy 
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Colchester,  and  elsewhere,  are  breweries  on  a  very  exten- 
sive  scale,  and  there  are  numerous  malting  establishments. 
Cement  and  whiting  works,  iron-foundries,  brio^  and  tile-works, 
also  afford  considerable  employment  in  some  parts,  and  there 
are  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  tanneries,  and 
other  businesses  usually  met  with  in  an  agricultural  cotmty. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  along  the  coast,  and 
there  is  an  important  oyster  fishery  on  the  Colne  Water,  by 
Colchester. 

From  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquiry 
into  the  position  of  Church  of  England  elementary  education  in 
England,  we  obtain  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
dition 01  elemental^  education  in  Essex  in  1867  :— "  Only  three 
parishes  in  the  whole  cotmty  have  not  supplied  returns.  There 
are  in  the  county  as  many  as  60  panshes  which  have  not 
National  or  paroclual  schools  strictly  so  described  ;  but  these  are 
not  necessanly  or  in  point  of  fact  destitute  of  the  means  of 
Church  week-day  education,  inasmuch  as  28  have  church,  cot- 
tage, or  dames'  schools  under  the  control  of  clergymen,  and  17 
parishes  are  provided  with  education  by  schools  in  adjoining 
parishes.  Of  the  parishes  which  have  simply  dames'  schools, 
7  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants ;  8  have  more  than  200  and 
fewer  than  300 ;  10  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  400 ; 
2  have  more  than  400  and  fewer  than  500 ;  and  1  has  more 
than  1300  and  fewer  than  1400.  There  are  15  parishes  out  of 
the  60  originally  referred  to  as  not  having  National  schools 
which  are  not  reported  as  having  any  definite  provision  for 
church  week-da^  education.  These  15  parishes  being  arranged 
according  to  their  populations,  it  appears  that  5  have  fewer  than 
100  inhabitants ;  1  has  over  100  and  under  200 ;  3  have  over 
300  and  under  400;  4  over  400  and  imder  500;  1  has  over 
600  and  under  700 ;  the  remaining  parish  (St.  Paul's,  Stratford), 
has  a  large  scattered  population,  amounting  to  10,000 ;  in  this 
case  it  is  reported  that  schools  are  urgently  required.  Passing 
from  the  important  question  of  the  distribution  and  absence  of 
Church  day-schools  to  the  progress  made  by  education  during 
the  last  10  years,  the  foUowmg  figures  are  definite  : — In  1856-7 
there  were  in  the  county  33,318  Church  week-day  scholars,  or 
1  in  11*6  of  the  entire  population  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  thei« 
were  37,165  such  scholars,  or  I  in  11*4  of  the  population  in 
December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General.  In  1856-7  there  were  28,858  Sunday-school 
scholars;  in  1866-7  there  were  29,390.  In  1856-7  there  were 
1169  evening-school  scholars;  in  1866-7  there  were  4105.  It 
should  perhaps  be  observed  that  of  the  17  parishes  in  Essex 
which  send  cnildren  to  adjoining  -parishes  for  church  week-day 
education,  6  are  in  the  town  of  Colchester,  in  which  *  central 
schools '  are  established." 

Towru  and  Villages, — Essex  contains  three  parliamentary 
boroughs,  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon ;  one  municipal 
borough.  Saffron  Walden ;  one  town,  Stratford,  not  municipal, 
with  above  15,000  inhabitants ;  three  towns.  Barking,  Chelms- 
ford, and  Habtead,  with  above  5000  inhabitants ;  and  above  20 
others  which  rank  as  towns,  though  some  of  them  are  now  mere 
villages.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  have  separate  articles ; 
of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the  original 
article,  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a 
few  supplementary  particulars. 

Barking  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  891],  a  town  on  the  river  Boding, 
and  a  station  on  the  Southend  Bailwaj,  8  miles  E.  from  London. 
In  1861  the  population  was  5076,  an  increase  of  146  since  1851 ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1059,  uninhabited  111. 
The  to^vn  is  well  drained  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  fishing 
trade  which  formerly  employed  a  large  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants has  much  duninisned,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  railway  for  conveying  the  fish  to  market  quickly. 
Many  of  tne  men  are  employed  as  lightermen  in  carrying  coal 
and  timber.  Market-gardening  is  earned  on  around  Barkmg  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are 
chapels  for  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Roman 
Catnolics.  In  1864,  a  new  Gotluc  Congregational  chapel  was 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Poulton,  of  Reading.  There 
are  a  large  com-miU,  sail  lofts,  and  rope-yards,  and  some  fishing- 
boats  are  built.  The  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  but  a 
fair  is  held  in  October.  On  the  east  side  of  Barking  Creek,  the 
mouth  of  the  Boding,  are  chemical  and  artificial  manure  works ; 
and  on  the  west  side  the  extensive  outfall  works  of  the  Northern 
Metropolitan  Main  Drainage,  which  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  character,  and  include  a  brick  reservoir  10  acres  in 
area  and  10  feet  deep. 

BUUrtcay  [K  C.  vol  i  coL  1085],  a  market-town  6  miles  E. 


from  the  Brentwood  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  In 
1861  the  population  was  1390,  a  decrease  of  143  since  1851. 
Billericay  roor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  50,845  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,031  in 
1861.  The  town  has  been  improved ;  it  is  now  well  drained 
and  lighted,  and  many  new  houses  have  been  built.  Besides 
the  church,  St.  Manr  Magdalen,  an  old  brick  building,  there  are 
Independent  and  Baptist  chapels,  a  Grammar  and  National 
schools.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ; 
but  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  braid  ana  lace,  and  some  brick- 
making  is  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  chiefly 
for  pigs,  but  it  is  small  and  unimportant  Fairs  are  held  in 
August  and  October.  The  Union  Workhouse  is  situated  at 
Billericay. 

Braintree  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  85],  a  market-town  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Maldon  branch),  11  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Chelmsford.  The  population  of  the  town,  according  to 
the  limits  assigned  by  the  Registrar-General  in  1861,  was  4305, 
but  these  do  not  agree  with  the  limits  ^iven  in  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  980,  umnhabited,  52,  and  21 
building.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  imder  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  memoers.  Braintree  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  38,652 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  17,170.  The  sanitarycon- 
dition  of  the  town  has  been  improved.  In  1857  New  Water 
Works  were  constructed,  by  which  a  good  supply  of  water  is 
brought  into  the  town  from  an  artesian  well,  54  feet  deep.  The 
church,  St  Michael,  has  been  recently  restored.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  chapels.  In 
1867,  a  Wesley  an  chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F. 
Barnes,  of  Ipswich.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  built  of  red  brick 
and  Caen  stone.  A  new  Mechanics'  Institute  was  opened  in 
1864,  Italian  in  style,  containing  lecture  hall,  reading-room, 
library,  &c. ;  it  is  built  of  white  Drick  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  of  London.  The 
woollen  manufacture  has  disappeared,  but  there  are  laige  silk 
and  crape  mills.  There  are  also  an  extensive  brush  manu- 
fEu^tory,  and  com-mLlls  on  the  river  Pant.  Some  of  the  females 
are  engaged  in  straw  plaiting.  There  is  a  com  exchange.  A 
com  and  cattle  market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held 
in  May  and  October ;  the  latter,  the  more  important,  for  cattle 
and  hops.  Booking,  although  a  distinct  parish,  fpop.  3555),  is  a  part 
of  Braintree,  and  forms  the  northern  portion  oi  the  town.  Besides 
the  parish  church  it  has  Independent  and  Wesleyan  Chapels, 
schools,  and  an  almshouse. 

Brentwood  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1251  a  town  and  station  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  11  miles  STW.  of  Chelmsford.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  532  inhabited  hoiises,  12  uninhabited,  and  7 
building,  and  a  population  of  2811,  an  increase  of  606  since 
1851.  llie  town  nas  been  improved ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  by 
the  railway  station  many  new  houses  have  been  erected.  The 
water  supply  has  been  made  efficient,  and  the  town  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  St.  Thomas,  a  bald  Gk)thic 
building,  erected  in  1835,  has  been  recently  enlai^ed,  and 
partially  remodelled.  In  1861  a  new  Roman  Cathohc  chapel 
was  erected,  Gothic  in  style,  with  a  tall  spire^  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  Bloimt  The  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum  erected 
in  1857,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  Brentwood,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Kendall,  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  Tudor 
building  (enlarged  in  1864),  affording  accommodation  for  650 
inmates.  A  new  town-hall,  including  a  lecture  hall,  74  feet 
long,  was  built  in  1864.  It  was  desired  by  Mr.  Bartleet  of 
Brentwood,  has  a  stucco  front  with  Connthian  columns,  and  has 
an  illuminated  clock  projecting  into  the  street.  The  Grammar- 
school  has  been  remodelled,  and  has  now  about  100  scholars. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  town  an  obelisk  of  polished  red 
granite  was  erected  in  1861,  as  a  memorial  of  William  Hunter, 
who  was  burned  near  the  spot  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The 
market  is  discontinued,  but  fairs  are  held  in  July  and  October. 
Brickmaking  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  breweries.  South- 
west  of  the  town,  towards  Brook-street,  is  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School  of  the  Shoreditch  Union,  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  standing  within  spacious  grounds,  and  affording 
accommodation  for  150  boys  and  as  many  girls.  At  Warley,  a 
short  distance  south-east  of  the  town,  are  the  Warley  Barracks, 
formerly  an  important  dep6t  for  the  Indian  army,  now  a  depdt 
for  recruits. 

Burnham.  a  small  town  and  sea-port  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Crouch ;  here  about  |  of  a  mile  wide,  and  12  miles  S.E. 
from  Maldon  railway  station.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1861  was  1870,  an  increase  of  1  since  1851.    The  number  of 
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inhabited  houses  was  388.  The  oyster  beds,  though  less  pro- 
ductive than  formerly,  still  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  fishing  is  carried  on,  and  Bumham  has  a  good  coasting 
trade  in  com  and  coal.  There  are  boat,  barge,  and  snip  building- 
yards.  The  town  has  a*  convenient  juay,  and  a  recently  erected 
jetty  100  feet  long.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels 
for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  large  schools  erected  in  1862. 

CoggeshaU  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  626],  a  market-town  21  miles  N. 
from  the  Kelvedon  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bauway  (Col- 
chester line).  The  population  of  the  town,  which  includes  parts 
of  the  parishes  of  Great  Coggeshall  (2493)  and  Little  CoggeshaU 
(223),  was  3166  in  1861.  Tlie  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
714,  uninhabited  2.  The  silk  manufacture  continues  to  be  the 
principal  source  of  employment.  The  making  of  patent  isinelass 
and  gelatine  has  increased,  and  extensive  new  works  have  been 
erected.  The  other  manufactures  remain  the  same  as  originally 
described.  St  Peter's  church,  the  chancel  of  which  was  repaired 
in  1847,  is  now  (1868)  being  thoroughly  restored.  The  town 
contains  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  library,  and  two  banks.  Little 
Coggeshall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  united  to  the  town 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Blackwater.  The  ground  plan  of  the  long 
demolished  church  of  the  monastery  formerly  existing  here  be- 
came in  1866  distinctly  traceable  on  the  parched-up  grass  of  the 
Park  grounds. 

DvmmoWf  a  market-town,  9  miles  W.  from  the  Braintree  station 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Colchester  line).  In  1861  the 
parish  contained  600  inhabited  houses  and  2976  inhabitants. 
Dunmow  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  72,694  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  19,769. 
The  town  is  well  lighted  and  paved,  and  has  a  sufficient  water- 
supply.  The  church,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  has  been  partially  re- 
stored. There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Town  Hall  occupies  a  central  jKwition  in 
the  town.  There  is  a  literary  institute.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday  for  com  and  cattle. 

Epping  or  Efping  Street  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col,  927],  a  market- 
town  and  a  station  on  the  Epping  and  Ongar  Railway,  16|  miles 
N.E.  fiom  London.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  466  inhabited 
houses  and  2106  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  160  since  1861. 
Epping  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townshJDS, 
witn  an  area  of  46,462  acres  and  a  population  of  16,649.  Tne 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  U  above  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 
St  John's  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  town,  is  a  modem  brick  building 
of  little  beauty.  The  Independent  chapel  has  been  enlarced 
and  a  new  school  built  There  are  besides  National  and  other 
schools,  a  literary  society,  musical  society,  &c.  A  new  town 
hall,  erected  in  1866,  furnishes  a  good  room  for  concerts  and 
lectures.  There  are  two  branch  banks  and  a  savings'  bank.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

Gray's  Tkurrock,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Tilbury  and  South- 
end Railway,  3^  miles  N.W.  from  Tilbury.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  2209  in  1861,  an  increase  of  496  since  1861.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  400.  The  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade,  and  many  new  houses  have  been  built  The  church, 
a  fine  cruciform  building,  partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  was 
restored  throughout  and  enlarged  in  1866.  Brickmaking  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  verv  large 
chalk-pits,  lime-burning,  and  whiting  works.  The  market  has 
been  cUscontinued,  but  an  annual  fair  is  held  in  May. 

HaUUad  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  127],  a  market-town  and  a  station 
on  the  (3olQe  Valley  Railway,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Braintree.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1861  was  6707,  an  increase  of  49  siace 
1861.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1314,  uninhabited 
63,  and  3  building.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Halstead  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  Habtead  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes  and  townshijps,  with  an  area  of  :)8,913  acres, 
and  a  popiuation  of  18,482.  In  1866  a  new  Congregational 
chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  of  InswiclL 
A  new  cemeteiy  has  been  formed  outside  the  town,  l^e  Me- 
chanics' Institute  is  a  handsome  building  on  the  Market-lull, 
and  contains  a  good  library.  The  Board  of  Health  has  erected  a 
commodious  Com  Exchange,  with  market-house,  near  the  railway 
station.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  crape  is  still  carried  on 
extensively ;  straw-plaiting  employs  many  nands,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  malt-kilns.    The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday. 

Harlow,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(Cambridge  line),  6  nules  S.  from  Bishop  Stortford.  The  popu- 
lation was  2377  in  1661,  an  increase  of  66  since  1861.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  493.  Harlow  contains 
:)  churches— the  parish  church,  St  Mary,  St.  John's,  and  the 


recently  erected  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  about  2  miles  from 
the  parish  church.  It  has  also  two  Baptist  chapels,  and  National, 
Free,  and  Inl'ant  schools.  A  range  of  buildings,  called  St.  Mary's 
College,  was  erected  in  1863  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Withers,  is  Italian-Gothic  in  style,  con- 
stmcted  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  bricks  in  bands  and  in  the 
arches,  and  stone-dressings,  and  contains  dining-hall,  library, 
school  and  class-rooms,  and  dormitories.  Eventually  it  is  to 
form  a  quadrangle.  The  Essex  Reformatory  Institution  has  been 
recently  erected,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Perry  Watlington.  The 
trade  of  the  town  ia  chiefly  agricultural,  but  some  brewing  and 
malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  gas-works.  Fairs  are  held 
in  September  and  November,  the  former  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Hatjield,  HatjUld  Regis,  or  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  a  decayed  market- 
town,  4  miles  E.N.K  from  the  Sawbridgeworth  station  of  the 
Great  Eastem  Railvray  (Cambridge  line) ;  population  of  the 
parish,  1960,  a  decrease  of  74  since  1851.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  but  the  trade  is  entirely  locaL 
The  church,  St  Maiy,  a  very  fine  one,  has  been  partially  re- 
paired, and  a  new  organ  erected.  At  Hatfield  Heath,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  parish,  is  a  neat  district  churcn,  Holy 
Trinity,  with  schools  attached.  At  Bush  End,  within  the  en- 
closed tract  called  Hatfield  Forest,  a  pretty  little  district  church, 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  First  Pointed  in  style,  wit^  school- 
house  adjoining,  was  erected  in  1869.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
several  fine  seats. 

Ilford,  Great,  a  small  town  on  the  Colchester-road,  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastem  Railway,  7  miles  from  London. 
Great  Ilford  is  a  ward  of  Barking  parish,  but  has  been  consti- 
tuted an  ecclesiastical  district  Great  Ilford  ward  contained  4523 
inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  778  since  1861 ;  tiie  ecclesias- 
tical district  contained  3688  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  Roding  is 
navigable  for  barges  to  Ilford  wharf,  2  miles  above  Barking. 
By  tne  river  is  a  very  large  corn-mill,  and  there  are  extensive 
lime  and  brick-works.  The  church  is  a  modem  First  Pointed 
brick  building,  enlai^ed  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel  in  1866, 
when  some  painted  windows  were  inserted.  There  are  Baptist 
and  Weslevan  Methodist  cha^ls,  and  in  1867  a  United  Metho- 
dist Free  chapel  was  erected  from  the  desicns  of  Mr.  Manning. 
In  the  neighoourhood  are  several  good  residencea  A  great  many 
new  houses  have  been  erected  here  latelv.  LiUU  Ilford  is  a 
village  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearer  London ;  population,  594. 
The  church,  a  common-place  brick  building,  erected  about  1865, 
on  the  site  of  a  picturesque,  old,  ivy-clad  edifice,  contains  some 
interesting  monuments  removed  from  the  old  church.  In  the 
parish  is  uie  Essex  House  of  Correction,  a  large  brick  building, 
erected  in  1831.  North-west  of  the  jail  is  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery,  formed  in  1866,  and  containiog  an  area  of  89  acres, 
with  handsome  chapels. 

Ingatestone,  a  decayed  market-town  on  the  high  road  to 
Chelmsford,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  23^ 
miles  from  London.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  200  inhabited 
houses  and  882  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  22  since  1851.  The 
market,  formerly  an  important  one,  has  long  been  given  up,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  fair  for  black  cattle  on  December  1st. 
The  church,  St.  Maiy  the  Viivin,  a  very  fine  one,  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1867.  Gas-works  nave  been  erected  near  the  railway 
station.  Ingatestone  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Petre  family, 
is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  with  a  chapel  attached. 
The  Hyde,  a  very  tine  building,  erected  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  is  the  seat  of  the  Disney  family,  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings. 

Mannirigtree,  a  small  market-town  on  the  asstuary  of  the  Stour, 
and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastem  Railway,  69  miles  frt>m  Lon- 
don. In  1861  theparish  contained  221  inhabited  houses  and 
881  inhabitants.  The  town  also  includes  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Lawtbrd  and  Mistley,  but  its  population  was  not  ^ven  separately 
in  the  census  of  1861.  In  conjunction  with  Mistley  the  town 
has  a  large  trade  in  com,  malt,  cattle,  timber,  and  coals,  and 
there  are  extensive  maltings.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  schools,  and  a  literary  institute.  A  new  Com 
Exchange  was  erected  here  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a  semi-classic  structure  of  white  brick 
and  stone,  with  a  tetrastyle  Corinthian  portico.  The  great  room 
is  used  for  meetings  and  concerts.  By  it  a  new  cattle  market  has 
been  formed.  Ill  the  town  are  two  branch  banks  and  a  custom- 
house.    Vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  to  the  quay. 

Mistley  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Manningtree,  but  the  two 
form  in  effect  a  single  town.    Here  is  a  railway  station.   In  1861 
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the  parish  of  Mistley  contamed  342  inhabited  houses  aud  1539 
inhfiibitants,  an  increase  of  23  since  1851.  The.  business  is 
identical  with  that  of  Manningtree.  At  Mistley  is  an  ezceUent 
(luay,  to  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend.  The  parish 
church,  having  become  dilapidated,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  (1868). 
A  neat  church,  called  Stour  church,  was  erected  in  1860 ;  and 
in  1863  a  new  district  church,  St  Jonn,  was  erected  at  Horsley 
Cross.  A  new  National  school  was  built  in  1862.  Qas-works  have 
been  erected.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built  here  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Newportf  a  decayed  market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  line),  3  miles  S.  by  E.  of  SafiPron 
Walden.  The  population  in  1861  was  886,  a  decrease  of  12 
since  1851 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  198.  In  1858 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virffin  was  rebuilt,  and 
in  1860  the  body  of  the  church  was  thoroughly  restored.  There 
are  a  Congregational  chapel,  a  Free  Qrammar-school,  and  a 
National  scnool.  Lime-burning  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
but  the  place  is  now  a  mere  agricultural  villa^,  with  a  pleasure 
fair  at  Easter,  and  a  fair  for  cattle  and  horses  m  November. 

Ongar  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  41,  a  market-town  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Ongar  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  7  miles  E. 
from  Epping.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1861  was  867, 
an  increase  of  24  since  1851  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  175.  Ongar  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  47,465  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,549.  Some  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  tne  trade  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
nouses  have  been  buiU,  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The 
town  possesses  a  town-hall,  a  Congregational  chapel,  schools,  bank, 
and  cas-works.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  an  anntial  fair 
is  held  in  October. 

Raleighy  or  Rayleigh,  a  decayed  market-town,  3^  miles  N.N.E. 
of  the  Bc^eet  station  of  the  Southend  BAilway ;  population  of 
the  parish,  1433,  a  decrease  of  30  since  1851.  The  trade  is  that 
of  a  countiy  town,  and  there  are  no  manufactures.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  a  Baptist  chapel  and  National  schools. 
In  the  town  are  gas-works.  A  fair  for  h^ses  and  cattle  is  held 
on  Trinity  Monday.  Some  malting  and  brick-making  are  carried 
on,  and  tnere  are  cravel  pits  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Eochford,  a  market-town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roach  river, 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Southend,  and  40  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1861  was  1696 ;  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  306.  Rochford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  27  parishes,  with  an  area  of  107,846  acres,  and 
a  population  of  18,282.  Rochford  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are 
two  bridges  over  the  Roach,  or  Sroomhill,  which,  though 
little  better  than  a  brook  above  Rochford,  is  navigable  to  withm 
half  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  town  is  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  sewerage  has  been  im- 
proved. The  parish  church,  which  is  by  Rochford  Hall,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  building, 
consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  lofty  brick  tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  was  completelv  restored,  enlarged,  and  reseated 
in  1862  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  W.  Slater,  and  some  painted 
windows  inserted.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools, 
an  Infant  school,  a  literary  institute,  and  almshouses  for  6  poor 
persons.  In  1867  a  convenient  market-houae  was  erected.  The 
town  is  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  agricultural  district,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  com  are  grown,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market,  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  Union 
workhouse  is  situated  at  Rochford. 

JRomfard  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  341],  a  market-town  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  12  miles  E.  by  N.  from  London. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  4361  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  500 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  890 ;  unin- 
habited, 32 ;  and  12  building.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Romford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townslups,  with  an 
area  of  48,244  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,965.  Tne  trade  of 
the  town  has  increased,  and  many  new  houses  and  shops  have 
been  built,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway 
station.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at 
Noak-hill,  and  in  1862  a  new  district  church,  deaicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Johnson.  The 
building  is  Second  Pointed  in  stvle,  and  is  built  of  Kentish  rag, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  CongregationaUsts,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  chapels.  A 
new  and  conmiodious  Com  Exchange,  designed  by  Mr.  Wallen, 
was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  High-street  in  1862.     A 


branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  was  erected  opposite 
it  in  1867.  It  is  a  handsome  Italian  building,  with  4  polished 
granite  columns,  and  a  good  deal  of  carving  m  the  facade.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  town  a  new  cemetery  has  been  fomied,  with 
a  neat  Norman  chapel  and  a  lich-gate.  The  town  contains  a 
literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  County-court,  savings'  banks, 
&c.  The  extensive  brewing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ind  and 
Coope  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  there  are  foimdries,  a  large 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  and  gas-works.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  agricultural,  market  gardening  and 
grazing  being  pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  on  an  important 
scale.  The  market  on  Wednesday  for  com  and  cattle  is  one 
of  the  largest  around  London.  The  cattle  are  penned  in  the 
principal  street  The  fair,  chiefly  for  pleasure,  is  held  annually 
on  Midsummer  Day.  The  Union  workhouse  for  500  inmates 
is  just  outside  the  town. 

Saffron  WcddeUf  a  market-town,  municipal  borough  and  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  line),  12  miles  N. 
from  Bishop  Stortford.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough, 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish  of  Saffron  Walden,  was 
5474  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  437  smce  1851.  The  number  of  in- 
liabited  houses  was  1181,  uninhabited  59,  and  2  building.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  16  members,  who  nave  effected  many  improvements 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  New  water-works  were 
opened  in  1862  by  which  a  full  supply  df  excellent  water  is 
obtained  from  an  artesian  well  1004  feet  deep.  A  cemetery  with 
two  neat  mortuarv  chapels  has  been  formed  half  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Safifron  Walden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,760  acres,  and  a  population  of 
19,721.  The  interior  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  was  thoroughly  restorea  in  1860  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Husse^,  and  in  1867  the  chancel  was  re-decorated  and 
a  new  reredos,  ol  Caen  stone,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
east  wall,  added.  In  the  market-place  a  very  ornamental 
fountain  has  been  erected.  In  the  town  are  a  brewery, 
rope  work,  iron  foundry,  and  a  steam  flour-mill.  The  Gibson 
Hospital  for  26  patients  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Beck.  Besides  the  buildings  and  institutions  mentioned 
in  the  E.  C.  there  are  an  a^cultural-hall,  a  museum,  a  new  lec- 
ture-hall, horticultural  society,  young  men's  society,  and  alms- 
houses for  20  poor  people.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  attendea  ;  a  market  for  fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
is  held  every  alternate  Saturday.  Malting  is  earned  on  to  a 
very  large  extent.  In  the  vicinity  is  Audley  End,  the  fine  seat 
of  Lord  Braybrooke. 

Southend,  a  small  town  and  watering-place  on  the  eestuary  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Southend  Railway,  41^ 
miles  from  London.  Southend  is  in  Prittlewell  parish,  but  has 
been  formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  district,  which  in  1861  con- 
tained 1716  inhabitants.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  a 
very  large  number  of  good  houses  has  been  erected,  and  Southend 
has  obtained  some  favour  as  a  place  of  residence  with  city  men. 
The  commencement  was  indeed  made  of  a  new  town  on  the 
West  Cliff,  but  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  projectors  have  hardly 
been  realised.  Southend  has,  however,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  is  a  convenient  place  for  the  summer  visitor.  It  has 
good  hotels,  an  ample  variety  of  lodging-houses,  baths,  bathing- 
machines,  &c.  The  streets  are  lit  with  gas,  the  houses  have  an 
ample  supply  of  soft  water.  The  pier  and  the  cliffs  afford  plea- 
sant walks.  The  pier,  which  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
line  of  rails  to  the  pier  head,  has  been  sold,  for  littk  more  than 
a  third  of  its  cost,  to  the  railway  company.  Besides  the  district 
church  of  St.  John,  there  are  chapels  lor  Roman  Catholics,  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  and  Congregationalists,  the  latter  a  late  First 
Pointed  Gothic  building  of  Kentish  rag,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
80  feet  high,  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dixon.  Southend  has  some  trade  in  the  carrying  of  com, 
timber,  coal,  &c,  by  lighters,  and  also  in  boat  building. 

Stansted  Montjichet,  a  decayed  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Stort,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastem  Railway  (Cam- 
bridge line)  3  miles  N.  of  Bishop  Stortford.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  381  inhabited  houses,  and  1769  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  50  since  1851.  The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  was  restored  in 
1861.  In  1865  a  new  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Jasper  Cowell,  Italian  in  style,  of  white  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  The  Quakers  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are 
parochial  schools,  and  a  recently  erected  literary  institute.  The 
occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  there  are  some  malt- 
ings. 

Stratford,  a  suburb  of  London  lying  east  of  the  river  Lea,  on 
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the  Colchester  road,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
3^  miles  N.E.  from  London.  In  1861  Stratford  contained 
16,994  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5408  since  1851.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  2773,  uninhabited  165,  building  41. 
The  town  has  increased  very  much  both  in  size  and  popuSttion 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  very  efficient  system  of  drainage  has 
been  carried  out,  by  which  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  have  been  materially  increased.  Stratford  is  a 
ward  of  the  parish  of  West  Ham.  It  possesses  three  churches,  St. 
John,  the  original  district  church,  Christchurch,  erected  in  1851, 
and  St.  Paul's  in  Stratford  New  Town  near  the  railway.  St 
Paul's  was  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Keel- 
ing. It  has  north  and  south  aisles,  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  is 
built  of  brick  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  and  arches  of  black 
and  red  brick.  A  large  and  costly  new  Congregational  church, 
Italian  in  style,  built  of  white  and  yellow  brick,  with  dressings 
of  Bath  stone,  and  designed  by  Mr.  K.  Plumbc,  was  built  m 
Stratford  Qrove  in  1867.  The  principal  feature  is  a  large  and 
bold  octastyle  portico,  and  a  campanile  with  a  stone  spire  130  feet 
liigh,  is  on  the  right  of  the  portico.  In  1865  a  rresb^rterian 
Church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  Peebles.  A  new  Town  Hall,  containing  public  offices, 
vest^  hall,  assembly  rooms,  &c.,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  Broadway.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Angell  and 
Giles,  is  of  a  florid  Italian  Renaissance  character,  with  a  heavy 
tower  and  pavilion  roof  at  one  end,  the  principal  front  being  of 
Portland  stone.  By  the  Lea  and  in  the  marshes  are  numerous 
chemical  works,  sulphur  works,  grease  and  turpentine  works,  print 
works,  soap  works,  oil  and  tar  works,  lucifer  match  manufacto- 
ries, Hme  kilns,  iron  works,  engine  and  boiler  factories,  saw  mills, 
distilleiies,  and  other  large  manufacturing  establishments.  At 
Maryland  Point  are  the  ensine  works  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company.  In  the  High-street,  Stratford,  several  good  shops 
have  been  erected.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  private  resi- 
dences.   Two  newspapers  are  publwhed  weekly. 

Thaatedf  a  small  market-town  on  the  upper  stream  of  the 
Chelmer,  and  on  the  road  from  Dunmow  to  Saffron  Walden,  6 
nules  from  the  Elsenham  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
^Cambridge  line).  In  1861  the  parish  contained  546  inhabited 
nouses  and  2302  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  254  since  1851.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  wholly  agricultural.  There  are  maltings 
and  a  tan-ysurd.  The  church  and  chapels  remain  as  described 
in  the  E.  C. 

Waltham,  Abbey,  or  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  a  market-town  on 
the  Lea,  and  a  station  on  the  .Great  Eastern  Railway,  14|  miles 
from  London.  In  1861  the  town  contained  502  inhabited  houses, 
and  2873  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  544  since  1851.  The  interior 
of  the  noble  Norman  church,  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church 
founded  bjr  Harold,  has  been  very  thoroughly  restored,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Burges.  There  are  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist and  Baptist  chapels,  National  and  British  schools,  and  a 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  A  newspaper  is  published 
weekly.  Tne  government  have  very  extensive  saltpetre  and 
gunpowder  works,  extending  for  miles  along  the  Lea  above  and 
oelow  Waltham.  There  are  likewise  a  percussion  cap  manu- 
factory, a  large  brewery,  malt-kilns,  and  market  gardens. 

Waltonronrthe-Naze,  or  Wdlton-U-Soken,  a  small  sea-side  town 
and  watering-place,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Tendring  Hundred 
Railway,  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Colchester,  and  69^  miles  from 
London  by  the  railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  169 
inhabited  houses  and  697  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  32  since 
1851.  Walton  has  within  the  last  few  years  acquired  some 
popularity  as  a  quiet  summer  watering-place,  and  the  town 
mainly  depends  on  its  simimer  visitors.  It  stands  on  a  bluff 
promontory  a  little  south  of  the  entrance  to  Harwich  Harbour, 
where  the  land  has  been  a  good  deal  worn  awa^  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  Walton  parish  once  extended 
several  miles  further  east,  and  that  at  low  ebb  tides,  remains  of 
buildings  have  been  seen  on  the  west  rocks,  5  miles  from  the 
shore.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  A  pier  30  feet  long  has  been  constructed,  a  promenade 
formed,  and  bathing  machmes  provided;  there  are  two  good 
hotels,  numerous  lodging  houses,  and  neat  detached  residences, 
a  library  and  music  hall,  and  baths.  The  beach  is  convenient 
for  bathing ;  there  are  pleasant  walks,  and  the  cliffs  and  crags 
furnish  numerous  fossils.  During  the  summer  three  steamers 
run  daily  to  and  from  Harwich. 

fVitham,  a  market-town,  on  the  Brain,  With,  or  Podsbrook 
river  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Blackwater,  and  a  station 
on  the  Glreat  Eastern  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained 
674  inhabited  houses    and    3455    inhabitants.      For    sanitary 


purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members.  The  church,  St.  Nicholas,  has  been  partially  restored 
and  a  new  roof  added.  There  are  besides  a  district  church.  All 
Saints ;  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Rontian 
Catholic  chapels;  schools,  a  literary  institute  and  news-room, 
and  a  Union  W  orkhouse.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Tuesday. 
Witham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships^ 
with  an  area  of  38,938  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,324. 

Writtle,  a  decayed  market-town,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Chehnsfoid 
railway  station  on  the  road  to  Ongar.  In  1861  the  pazish  con- 
tained 512  inhabited  houses,  and  2374  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
49  since  1851.  The  market  has  lon^  been  obsolete,  and  Writtle 
is  now  an  ordinary  agricultural  village.  Besides  the  parish 
church.  All  Saints,  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  St  Paul's,  at 
Highwood,  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  National  and  British 
schools.  A  large  brewery  furnishes  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — 

Ardleigh,  an  agricultural  village  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  4  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Colchester  ;  population  of 
the  pansh,  1582,  a  decrease  of  157  since  1851.  Ashdon,  near 
Saffron  Walden,  and  5  miles  N.E.  from  the  Audley  End  station 
of  the  Colne  Valley  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township  1011, 
of  the  parish  1235,  a  decrease  of  3  since  1851.  The  church  has 
a  good  tower,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells.  AveUy,  a  viUage  on  the 
Marditch,  consistinj^  of  a  long  street  of  straggling  cottages, 
1^  miles  N.  b^  W.  &)m  the  Purfleet  station  of  the  lA)ndon  and 
Southend  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish  930,  an  increase  of 
117  since  1851.  The  church,  partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period, 
contains  an  early  brass  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  some  interesting 
monuments.  Peas  are  largely  grown  for  the  London  market. 
Belhus,  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  B.  liennard,  Bart.,  and  formerly  of  the 
Lennards  Lord  Dacres,  stands  in  a  large  and  &iely  timbered 
park,  and  commands  extensive  views  over  the  Thames  and  the 
kentish  hills.  Qreat  Baddow,  If  miles  KS.E.  from  the  Chelms- 
ford railway  station  ^population  of  the  parish,  2061,  a  decrease 
of  61  since  1851.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  and  picturesque 
building,  partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period.  The  viUace  is 
agricultural ;  there  are  corn-mills  and  a  brewery.  Little  Baad4}w, 
6  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford  station  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
605,  a  decrease  of  17  since  1851.  The  cnurch  contains  the  fine 
monument,  with  effisy  in  armour,  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  died 
1659.  Great  BardJiM,  a  decayed  market-town,  and  still  a  con- 
siderable village,  on  the  Blackwater,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Brain- 
tree,  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  pop.  1065,  an  increase  of  40 
since  1851.  As  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Great 
Bardfield  has  agood  local  trade.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building, 
and  there  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Friends'  meeting-houses. 
A  neat,  new  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1859.  It  provides  a 
large  room  for  lectures  and  concerts,  and  apartments  for  the 
literary  institute.  A  pretty  drinking  foimtain  has  been  erected 
in  Brook-street  There  are  gas-works.  In  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  good  residences.  Great  BentUy,  an  agricul- 
tural vilWe,  and  a  station  (at  Bentley  Green)  on  the  Tendring 
Hundred  Railway,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Colchester  ;  pop.  1033,  an 
increase  of  8  since  1851.  IFest  Bergholt,  2^  nules  N.W.  from  the 
Colchester  railway  station  ;  pop.  906,  an  increase  of  54  since 
1851.  The  common  has  been  enclosed,  3  acres  being  appropriated 
for  a  recreation  ground,  and  2  for  a  new  church.  Mirai,  3  miles 
S.E.  from  the  Mark's  Tey  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(Colchester  line) ;  the  population  of  the  united  parish  of  great 
and  Little  Birch  was  940  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  22.  Blackmorey 
an  agricultural  village,  about  4  miles  K  from  the  Ongar  railway 
station  ;  pop.  644,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851.  The  church  has 
been  restored  and  a  new  oigan  erected.  The  occupations  are 
chiefly  agricultural  and  grazing ;  some  bricks  are  made.  Brad- 
toell-next-the-Sea,  or  BradweUrjuxta-Mare,  on  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  testuary  of  the  Black- 
water,  14  miles  (by  road)  E.  from  Maldon,  the  nearest  railway 
station  ;  pop.  1094,  a  decrease  of  149.  The  church  was  tho- 
roughly restored  in  1866,  and  new  schools  have  been  built. 
There  is  some  fishing  and  a  little  canying  trade  in  coal  and  com. 
Brightlingsea,  a  village  on  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Colne,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  nne  of  8  miles  from  Colchester,  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  j^opulation  of  the  parish,  2585,  an  increase  of 
733  since  1851.  The  oyster  fishery  has  declined,  but  still  con- 
tinues to  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  some  boat 
and  smack  building.  The  chapel  of  ease  has  been  recently  en- 
larged. Great  Bromley,  at  the  nead  of  a  brook  running  into  the 
Come,  6  miles  R  from  Colchester  railway  station ;  pop.  758,  a 
decrease  of  39  since  1851.    The  church  has  been  reseated,  and 
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theie  are  a  Wealeyan  chapel  and  a  parochial  school.  A  recrea- 
tion ground  of  4  acres  has  been  awanied  to  the  inhabitants  under 
the  Bromley  Enclosure  Act.  Little  Bromleyy  a  mile  N.  of  Great 
Bromley,  pop.  371,  a  decrease  of  34  since  1851.  Hflion  Bump- 
stead,  4  miles  S.W.  of  the  Haverhill  station  of  the  Colne  Valley 
Railway  :  pop.  887,  a  decrease  of  64  since  1851.  Steeple  Bump- 
stead,  2  miles  S.E.  of  Helion  Bumpstead  :  pop.  1158,  a  decrease 
of  137  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools.  Butttbury  and 
Stocky  two  contiguous  villages,  usuallv  regarded  as  conjoined,  1 
mile  from  the  Ingatestone  station  of  tne  Great  Eastern  Kailway  ; 
population  of  Buttsbury  531,  an  increase  of  25,  of  Stock,  657,  a 
decrease  of  45  since  1851.  Caneu>don,  8  miles  N.  of  Southend, 
the  nearest  railway  station ;  pop.  664,  a  decrease  of  38.  The 
Congregationalists  have  »  chapel  here.  There  is  a  horse-ferry 
across  the  Crouch  from  WaUasea  Island  to  Demrie  Hundred. 
Great  Chesterford,  a  village  4  miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  line) :  pop. 
1027,  an  increase  of  3.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congre- 
gational chapel  and  a  National  school.  GhigweUj  1^  miles  m)m 
the  Buckhurst  Hill  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  ;  pop. 
2676,  an  increase  of  711  since  1851.  Chigwell  itself  is  little 
altered,  but  many  new  houses  have  been  built  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  parish,  as  at  Buckhurst  Hilly  a  place  much  resorted 
to  on  account  of  its  beautiful  forest  scenery  and  extensive  views. 
At  Buckhurst  Hill,  since  the  opening  of  the  Loughton  railway, 
a  new  railway  village  of  genteel  residences  has  sprung  up.  It 
has  been  created  an  ecclesiastical  district,  and  a  First  Pointed 
Gothic  church  erected,  commonplace  in  character,  but  which 
was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1865,  and  a  new  chancel  added. 
A  portion  of  Hainault  Forest,  finally  disafforested  in  1862, 
was  in  ChigweU  parish.  A  few  acres  of  it  were  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chigwell,  and  some  slips 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ChigweU-row  remain  still  imen- 
closed.  Chingford,  a  long  straggling  village  on  the  high 
ground  above  tne  left  bank  of  the  Lea,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Epping  Forest,  1^  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Angel-road  station  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  line);  pop.  1174,  an 
increase  of  211.  Several  good  houses  have  been  ouilt,  and  the 
place  is  steadily  ^wing  in  favour  with  suburban  residents.  A 
considerable  portion  of  Epping  Forest  lying  within  the  manor  of 
Chingfoid  has  been  inclosed.  Ths  Colnes:  Four  villages  bear 
this  name.  EarVs  Coins,  a  village  one  mile  S.  by  £.  fiom  the 
Colne  Engain  station  on  the  Colne  Valley  Railway,  3|  miles 
S.E.  of  Halstead  ;  pop.  1540,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  The 
parish  church  was  repaired,  reseated,  a  new  north  aisle  added, 
and  the  chancel  restored  in  1864,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hayward.  The  Baptists  and  Quakers  have  chapels,  and  an  Insti- 
tute and  a  readin^room  have  been  recently  erected.  On  the  river 
are  mills.  ColneSngain,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colne, 
and  a  station  on  the  Colne  Valley  Railway  ;  pop.  627,  a  decrease 
of  52  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  it  has  a  National  school. 
Wakes  Colne,  2  miles  E.  of  EarVs  Colne  ;  pop.  535.  an  increase  of 
91  since  1851.  WTiite  Colne,  U  miles  N.E.  of  Earl's  Colne  ;  pop. 
400,  a  decrease  of  19  since  1851.  Here  are  a  church  and  a  chapel 
for  Particular  Baptists.  DagenKam,  2  miles  W.  of  the  Rainham 
station  of  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway;  pop.  2708 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  214  since  1851.  Besides  the  church 
o(  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  there  are  2  Wesleyan  chapels.  National 
and  Infant  schools.  Much  of  the  land  here  is  marsh.  Dagen- 
ham  Lake,  of  about  50  acres,  has  been  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany in  order  to  form  it  into  a  dock,  but  the  works  are 
at  present  suspended.  Danbury,  a  large  village  on  the  road 
from  Chelmsford  to  Maldon,  5  miles  E.  from  Chelmsford  station; 
pop.  1113,  a  decrease  of  108  since  1851.  The  church  of  St. 
Jonn  the  Baptist  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.,  at  a  cost  of  40002.  In  the 
hamlet  of  Bycknacre,  near  the  village,  are  the  remains  of  a 
priory  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Debden,  3^  miles 
S.W.  from  Audley  End  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway 
(Cambridge  line);  pop.  942,  a  decrease  of  92  since  1851.  The 
village  is  entirely  agncultund.  Dedham,  3^  miles  from  the  Col- 
chester station;  pop.  1734,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1862.  Oreat  Easton,  on  the  Mi  bank  of 
the  Chelmer,  3  miles  N.  from  the  Dunmow  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway;  pop.  891,  a  decrease  of  46  since  1851.  Little 
Easton,  1^  miles  S.  of  Great  Easton;  pop.  357,  a  decrease  of 
37  since  1851.  In  the  church  a  painted  glass  window  has 
been  inserted  by  the  Maynard  family,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Viscount  Maynard.  Elmstead,  4  miles  E.  from  the  Colchester 
station;  pop.  953,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851.    The  greater 


part  of  the  inhabitants  reside  at  Elmstead  market,  a  mile  from 
the  church.  Felsted,  6  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Braintree  station 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ;  pop.  1804,  an  increase  of  89  since 
1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Congregational  chapel, 
and  almshouses  for  3  poor  men  and  3  poor  women.  Finchingield, 
9  miles  W.  of  the  Castle  Hedingnam  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway;  pop.  2441,  a  decrease  of  153  since  1851. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  a  district  church  has  been  erected  at 
Cornish  Half  End,  3  miles  N.  Straw  plaiting  is  still  carried  on, 
but  is  not  flourishing.  Great  Fordham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Colne,  f  of  a  mile  from  the  Colne  station  of  the  Colne  Valley 
Railway ;  pop.  782.  an  increase  of  42  since  1851.  Fryeming^  1^ 
miles  N.  W .  m)m  tne  Ingatestone  station  of  the  Great  £!astem 
Railway ;  pop.  707,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.  Hadleigh,  a 
decayea  market  town,  14  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Benfleet  station 
of  the  Southend  Railway;  pop.  451,  an  increase  of  39  since 
1851.  The  church,  a  very  fine  one,  has  been  partially  restored. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  Hadleigh  Castle  still  remain  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  objects  in  this  part  of  the  county.  From  the 
castle  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
Hadstock,  on  the  Cambridge  border  of  the  county,  2  miles  W.  of 
the  Bartlow  station  of  the  Cambridge  and  Sudbury  line :  pop. 
511  in  1861.  a  decrease  of  65  since  1851.    Havtring-atte-Bower, 

3  miles  N.  irom  the  Brentwood  station ;  pop.  429  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  6  since  1851.  The  village,  like  its  population, 
remains  almost  unchanged.  Heriham,  or  Henham-onrthe-HiU, 
1|  mUes  N.  by  E.  of  Eisenham  station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  (Cambridge  line);  pop.  875  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  36 
since  1851.  Almost  the  oiuy  change  is  the  construction  of  a 
new  Gothic  Congregational  chapel  and  schools,  designed  by  Mr. 
Cowell,  a  native  of  Henham.  jSomchureh,  2  miles  E.S.E.  from 
the  Romford  Railway  station:  pop.  2227  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
151  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored. 
Brewing,  malting,  tile  and  drain  pipe,  ana  brickmaking  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent  on  the  Romford  side  of  the  parish,  and 
there  is  a  manufactoryof  agricultural  implements.  nonuJUm-on- 
I^Hill,  one  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Stanfora-le-Hope  station  of  the 
Southend  Railway;  pop.  522  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  10  since 
1851.  The  village,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  rising  sharply 
from  the  marshes,  and  commanding  a  wide  view  over  the  sea 
reaches  of  the  Thames,  is  a  quiet  collection  of  farm-houses  and 
cottages  seemingly  unaltered  from  year  to  year.  Kelvedon,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  12  miles  beyond  Chelmsford,  stretches  for 
nearly  a  mile  alon^  the  Colchester-road;  pop.  1741  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  108  since  1851.  The  churcn  nas  been  partially 
restored.  There  are  chapels  for  ConffregationaliBts,  and 
Friends ;  and  Endowed,  National,  and  Britisn  schools.  Laindon, 
or  Langdon  Clay,  4  miles  N.W.  from  the  Pitsea  station  of 
the  Southend  Railway;  population  of  the  hamlet  406,  of 
the  parish  586,  an  increase  of    18  since   1851.     High  Laver, 

4  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Onsar  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway;  pop.  471,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1861. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1865,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tomb 
of  John  Locke,  in  the  church-yard,  was  renovated.  Layer-ds-la- 
Hay,  4  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  Colchester  station  ;  pop.  807,  an  in- 
crease of  19  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congre- 
gational chapel  and  a  National  school.  Layer  Mamey,  5  miles  K 
from  the  Kelvedon  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  ;  pop. 
276,  a  decrease  of  3  since  1851.  Leiah,  3  miles  W.  from  Southend, 
and  a  station  on  the  Southend  Railway ;  pop.  1473,  an  increase 
of  103  since  1851.  Immense  quantities  of^  shell-fish  and  shrimps 
are  sent  from  here  to  Billings^te.  Great  or  M%u:h  Leighs^  or 
Lees,  on  the  river  Tey,  7  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford  station ; 
pop.  909,  an  increase  of  35  since  1851.  The  church  is  noteworthy 
as  Deinff  one  of  the  few  in  Essex  with  a  roimd  tower.  A  Congre- 
gational chapel  has  been  erected  here.  Lexden,  a  village,  one  mile 
W.  of  Colchester ;  population  of  the  parish,  1543  in  1861,  an  in- 
crease of  209  since  1851.  The  Lexden  and  Winstree  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  35  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,831 
acres,  and  a  population  of  22,950  in  1861.  The  Union  workhouse 
for  300  inmates  is  at  Lexden.  Leyton,  LayUm,  or  Low  LeyUm,  a 
village  and  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  5^  miles  from 
London ;  pop.  4794,  including  572  inmates  of  the  West  Ham 
Union  Workhouse,  an  increase  of  893  since  1851.  A  new 
cruciform  Second  rointed  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Wigginton, 
was  erected  in  1865.  A  good  deai  of  building  has  been  carried 
on  here  by  Lea  Bridge,  and  at  Leytonstone.  Both  places  are 
lighted  by  gas.  There  are  extensive  nuiBeries  and  market- 
gardens.  In  the  Lea  Bridge-road  are  the  London  Master  Bakers' 
Almshouses.    LittUlmry,  an  agricultural  village,  2  miles  from  the 
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Audley  End  station  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  Railway  ;  pop.  974  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  40  since  1851.  LawghUm,  a  village  on  the 
Eppin^-road,  and  a  station  on  the  Loughton  and  Ongar  Railway, 
11{  miles  from  London  ;  pop.  1527,  an  increase  of  290  since 
1851.  Loughton  lies  on  the  mar^n  of  Epping  Forest,  and  is  the 
usual  starting  point  for  the  holiday-maKers  of  the  east-end  of 
London  in  their  forest  trips.  The  recent  encroachments  on  the 
forest  have  greatly  altered  the  character  of  the  scenery  about 
Loughton,  but  the  country  is  still  picturesque.  Many  residences 
have  been  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loughton, 
and  the  business  of  the  village  has  much  increased.  The  old 
church,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  has  been  puUed  down, 
except  the  chancel,  which  is  used  when  the  bunal  service  is 
required  to  be  read  in  the  old  burial-ground.  A  new  church, 
Norman  in  style,  has  been  erected  close  to  the  village  ;  also  very 
pretty  Gothic  school-rooms.  Great  Maplestead ;  pop.  462,  a  de- 
crease of  32  since  1851.  Little  Maplestmd ;  pop.  325,  a  decrease 
of  42  since  1851.  The  interesting  round  church,  one  of  the  very 
few  of  the  kind  in  England,  was,  about  1859,  restored — or  rather 
rebuilt  in  imitation  of  the  old  church — under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Carpenter.  Margarettingf  about  a  mile  N.E.  from  Ingatestone 
station ;  pop.  483,  a  decrease  of  34  since  1851.  Mountnessing 
or  Mountnemng  Street,  one  nule  S.W.  from  Ingatestone  station  ; 
pop.  844,  a  decrease  of  1  since  1851.  Naziiig,  or -A/^twiw^,  3^  miles 
E.  of  the  Broxboume  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(Cambridge  line) ;  pop.  763,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851. 
Nazing  is  a  very  out-of-the-way  place,  hardly  a  village,  with  an  old 
church,  and  a  fine  park,  the  seat  of  the  Palmers.  A  good  deal  of 
the  open  heath  ana  common  land  has  been  inclosed  lately.  Black 
Notley,  an  agricultural  village,  1^  mile  S.  of  the  jBraintree 
station ;  pop.  489,  a  decrease  of  38  since  1851.  Greai  Oakley,  3 
miles  N.  from  Thorpe  station  of  the  Tendring  Hundred  Rail- 
way ;  pop.  1038,  a  decrease  of  139  since  1851.  South  Ockendon, 
4^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Grays  station  of  the  Southend 
luulway ;  pop.  1267,  an  increase  of  246  since  1851.  The  church 
was  entirely  restored  or  rebuilt  in  1866,  and  enlarged,  by  the 
addition  ot  a  south  aisle,  and  the  remarkable  roimd  tower 
carried  up  higher ;  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  Mr.  R  Benvon, 
M.P.,  at  whose  expense  the  neighbouring  church  of  iforth 
Ockendon  was  also  repaired  a  few  years  earlier.  At  North 
Ockendon  there  are  extensive  market  gardens.  Oraett,  a  laige 
agricultural  village,  3^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Grays  station  of  the 
Southend  Railway ;  pop.  1531,  a  decrease  of  61  since  1861. 
The  church  has  been  partially  restored.  A  recent  building, 
intended  for  a  literary  institute,  and  the  holding  of  music 
meetings,  &c.,  has  been  erected  in  the  village,  by  R.  B.  Wing- 
field  Baker,  Esq.,  whose  seat,  Orsett  Hall,  adjoms  the  village. 
Orsett  Poor  Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  45,597  acres,  and  apopulation  of  11,595  in  1861.  Pamdon 
or  Parringdm,  2^  miles  S.E.  of  the  Roydon  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  (Cambridge  line) ;  pop.  491,  an  increase  of  3  since 
1851.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  partially  restored, 
and  a  new  chancel  added.  Plaietow,  an  ecclesiastical  district  in 
West  Ham  parish,  extending  from  West  Ham  village  to  the 
Thames,  and  a  station  on  the  Southend  Railway;  pop.  11,214, 
an  increase  of  8546  since  1851.  This  remarkable  increase  is 
attributable,  not  merely  to  the  extension  of  Plaistow  itself, 
which  has  grown  from  a  retired  village  occupied  chiefly  by 
market  gardeners  and  field  labourers,  and  the  seats  of  wealthy 
merchants,  to  a  thickly  populated  suburb  of  London  ;  but  also, 
and  still  more,  to  the  formation  of  several  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  the 
collection  of  numbers  of  workmen's  houses  about  them  in  the 
Plaistow  Marshes,  between  Plaistow  and  the  Thames,  a  tract  on 
which  previously  there  was  scarcely  a  habitation.  This  new 
portion  comprises  the  district  which  acquired  an  undesirable 
notoriety  as  London-over-the-Border,  an  epithet  applied  to  it 
from  its  lying  east  of  the  river  Lea,  and  only  to  oe  reached 
from  the  Blackwall  side  by  a  single  toll-bridge.  The  new 
marsh  village  is  named  Canning  Town,  but  other  portions  have 
received  different  desi^ations,  as  SiLver  Town,  by  the  extensive 
india-rubber  and  electric  telegraph  works  of  Messrs.  Silver  (now 
in  the  hands  of  a  company) ;  HaU  Ville,  &c.,  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, lying  outside  the  Plaistow  boundary.  The  Victoria  Docks 
are  at  the  Blackwall  end  of  Plaistow  Marshes.  They  comprise 
a  main  dock  of  80  acres,  capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  the 
heaviest  burden,  and  a  tidal  badn  of  20  acres,  with  a  lock 
entrance  325  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  on  the  sills  at 
liigh  water.  Landing  piers,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  timber- 
yards  are  on  the  most  complete  scale,  and  fitted  with  tramways, 
hydraulic  apparatus,  and  ouier  labour-saving  appliances.  Outride 


the  docks  are  streets  of  small  dwellings,  shops,  and  factorie& 
Among  the  latter  are  some  very  extensive  iron  ship-building 
yards,  foundries,  petroleum-works,  and  the  like,  which,  when  in 
full  operation,  employ  in  the  aggregate  many  thousand  persons, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  however,  reside  away  from  the  works, 
and  even  outside  the  county,  chiefly  about  Poplar.  There  are  in 
Canning  Town  and  the  neighbourhood  a  church  of  recent  erec- 
tion, a  mission  church,  chapels,  schools,  and  a  railway  station  on 
the  North  Woolwich  line.  At  Plaistow  village  a  very  pretty 
First  Pointed  church  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  Barry.  PUshey,  a  small  village,  7  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Chelmsford  railway  station  ;  pop.  342  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  10 
since  1851.  Prittleivell,  a  pretty  agricultural  village,  1^  miles 
from  the  Southend  station  ;  pop.  3427  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  965  since  1851.  Southend  is  in  Prittlewell  paridi,  and  build- 
ing has  extended  to  the  village.  Pur/eet,  a  hamlet  of  West 
Thurrock,  and  a  station  on  the  Southend  Railway.  In  1861  it 
contained  440  inhabitants,  including  the  ganison.  Purleigh, 
5  miles  from  Maldon,  the  nearest  radway  station.  In  1861  it 
contained  1095  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  89  since  1851.  Bad- 
winter,  on  the  Pant,  or  upper  part  of  the  Blackwater,  4^  miles 
E.  from  the  Saffiron  Walaen  railway  station  ;  pop.  946  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  30  since  1851.  Rainham,  or  Kaynham,  a  long, 
straggling  ^U^ge  on  the  Ingreham  Brook,  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Thames,  and  a  station  on  the  Soutiiend  Railway, 
13  miles  from  London ;  pop.  924  in  1861,  an  increase  of  56  since 
1851.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  timber,  and  mialt. 
Rid^toell,  Ridgewdl,  or  Redgewell,  11  miles  from  the  Yeldham 
station  of  the  Colne  Valley  Railway ;  pop.  795  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  42  since  1851.  St.  Osytk,  a  village  by  the  coast, 
3|  miles  from  the  Bentley  Green  station  of  the  Tendring  Hun- 
dred Railway  ;  pop.  1638  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851. 
Great  or  Old  Scmpford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Pant,  6^ 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Saffron  Walden  station ;  pop.  865,  a  decrease  of 
41  since  1851.  Straw-plaiting  is  still  practised  by  the  females ; 
the  men  are  mostly  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  Shalford,  bh 
miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Braintree  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway ;  pop.  760,  a  decrease  of  56  since  1851.  SoiUhminster, 
a  large  agricultural  village,  10  miles  S.E.  from  the  Maldon 
station ;  pop.  1424,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851.  The  village 
serves  as  the  centre  of  a  wide  district  untouched  by  the  railway ; 
has  good  shops,  a  branch  bank,  commercial  inns,  literaiy  insti- 
tute, and  gas-works.  Stanford  Rivers,  2^  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
Ongu*  railway  station ;  pop.  992,  a  decrease  of  90  since  1851. 
Steobing,  6^  miles  W.  from  the  Braintree  station ;  pop.  1346,  a 
decrease  ol  52  since  1851.  The  employments  are  diiefly  agri- 
cultural, but  there  are  corn-mills,  malt-houses,  and  brick-fields. 
Stisted,  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Braintree  station;  pop.  821,  a 
decrease  of  67  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored,  and 
painted  glass  placed  in  the  five  lancet  windows  of  the  cluaiceL 
TakeUi/,  4^  miles  E.  from  the  Bishop's  Stortford  station ;  pop. 
1000.  an  mcrease  of  9  since  1851.  Tendring,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Tendring,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Weeley  station 
of  the  Tendring  Hundred  Railway;  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1861  waa  929,  a  decrease  of  24  since  1851.  Tendring 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  89,803  acres,  and  a  population  of  27,105.  Terling,  on  the 
Ter,  a  tributary  of  the  Chelmer,  3^  miles  W.  of  the  Witham 
Junction  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway;  pop.  902,  an  increase 
of  2  since  1851.  Terling  suffered  from  a  sudden  and  terrible 
outbreak  of  fever  in  December,  1866,  which  attacked  260  out  of 
its  900  inhabitants.  The  inquiry  which  was  made  in  conse- 
quence showed  that  the  cottages  were  in  a  sadly  neglected  con- 
dition, the  water-supply  bad,  and  the  drainage  most  imperfect 
Many  deaths  occuired,  and  the  suffering  was  necessarily  very 
great ;  but  it  has  led  to  adequate  provision  being  made  alike  as 
to  water-supply,  sewage,  and  the  removal  of  nuisances.  Great 
Tey,  Si  nules  N.W.  from  the  Mark's  Tev  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  (Colchester  line).  The  population  in 
1861  was  818,  an  increase  of  83  since  1851.  Marias  Tey,  a 
village  and  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  6  miles  W. 
from  Colchester ;  population  of  the  parish,  396,  a  decrease  of  41 
since  1851.  Thei/don  Oamon,  one  nme  E.  of  the  Theydon  station 
of  the  Ongar  Railway  ;  pop.  1095,  a  decrease  of  142  since  1851. 
The  church  was  restorea  m  1863.  A  new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Coopersale  at  the  cost  of  Miss  Archer.  East  TiOmry, 
2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Low  Street  station  of  the  Southend  Rail- 
way ;  pop.  403,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851.  There  are  a  We&- 
leyan  chapel  and  a  parochial  school.  West  TUbury,  half  a  mile 
W.  from  the  Low  Street  station ;  pop.  385,  a  decrease  of  134 
since  1851.     The  number  of  houses  has  increased  since   the 
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opening  of  the  railway  at  Tilbury  Fort.  Steamers  ply  repilarly 
between  Tilbury  Fort  and  Gravesend,  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  and  North  London  railways ;  also,  during  the 
season,  to  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  Tillingham,  14  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Maldon,  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  pop.  1040,  a  decrease 
of  8  since  1851.  The  marsh  lands  around  here  are  drained  and 
imder  cultivation,  and  large  crops  of  cereals,  swedes,  and  cori- 
ander and  other  seeds  are  grown.  Tiptree  Heathy  a  small  village 
and  ecclesiastical  district,  about  4  miles  E.  &om  the  Withaoi 
station  of  the  Colchester  line.  Tiptree  Heath  itself  has  been 
nearly  all  enclosed.  The  name  haa  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
the  site  of  Mr.  (late  Alderman)  Mechi's  experimental  farm.  Tiptree 
Hall  farm  is  small,  but  every  portion  is  drained,  manured,  and 
highly  cultivated ;  the  farm  buildings,  cattle-sheds,  and  imple- 
ments, are  all  intended  to  be  models  in  their  several  kinds,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  Mr.  Mechi  publishes  accounts  of  his  experiments 
and  annual  balance-sheets  of  his  expenses  and  returns.  Tiptree 
Farm,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  the  system  car- 
ried out  there,  will  secure  a  place  in  the  history  of  English  agricul- 
ture. A  neat  church,  St.  Luke's,  has  been  erected  here.  In  1861 
the  district  contained  853  inhabitants.  ToUeshuryy  a  fishing  village, 
8  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Maldon  station ;  pop.  1462,  an  increase 
of  269  since  1851.  In  1864  a  new  Congregational  chapel  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford.  Tol- 
leshunt  UArcy,  7  miles  N.E.  from  the  Maldon  station;  pop. 
803,  an  increase  of  11  since  1851.  Toppersjteld,  or  Toppesfeldj 
If  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Yeldham  station  of  the  Oolne 
VaUey  Railway  j  pop.  1045,  a  decrease  of  6  since  1851,  Great 
Totham,  2  miles  N.E.  of  the  Langford  station  of  the  Maldon 
Railway;  pop.  812,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.  Some  painted 
glass  has  been  inserted  in  the  church;  a  new  Wealeyan 
Methodist  chapel  was  built  in  1867,  and  six  almshouses  Imve 
been  erected.  Upminster,  3  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Romford  roilwav 
station ;  pop.  1342,  an  increase  of  114  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt.  Great  JVakerijig,  5^  miles  N.E,  from  the 
Southend  railway  station;  pop.  1018  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  113  since  1851.  Great  IvaUkam  or  Much  Waliham,  5 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Chelmsford  railway  station;  pop. 
2380  in  1861,  an  increase  of  226  since  1851.  the  church  was 
restored  in  1863-4,  and  a  memorial  east  window  of  painted  glass 
erected.  Little  IFaltham,  4  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Chelmsford 
railway  station  ;  |K)p.  684  in  1861,  an  mcrease  of  33  suice  1851. 
JFaltKavistoip,  2  miles  N.E.  from  the  Lea  Bridge  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  In  1861  the  village  contained  7137  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  2178  since  1851,  Besides  the  parish  there 
are  3  district  churches  of  recent  erection,  3  Congregational 
chapels,  Monox's  Grammar-school,  the  Forest  Preparatory 
Grammar-school,  and  National,  British,  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  In  1867  a  new  Vestry  Hall  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  F.  Wallace.  A  great  many  villa  residences  have  been 
built  alon^  the  forest  side.  JFanstead,  1  mile  S.E.  from  the  Snares- 
brook  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ;  pop.  2742^ in  1861, 
an  increase  of  1138  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  Wanstead 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  At  Wanstead 
are  the  almshouses  of  the  Weavers'  Company,  erected  here  in  the 
place  of  their  former  almshouses  at  Old-street,  London.  At 
Snare^odk,  a  hamlet  of  Wanstead,  on  the  Woodford-road,  is  a 
station  of  the  Ongar  Railway.  Close  by  it  is  the  Asylum  for 
Merchant  Seamen's  Orphans,  a  large  and  handsome  Domestic 
Gothic  building  of  coloured  brick  and  stone  with  a  lofty  tower, 
and  an  elegant  chapel,  the  contribution  of  Lady  Morrison ; 
the  architect  was  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Woodford-road,  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  is  the  Infant  Orphan 
Asylum,  a  still  more  spacious  structure,  erected  in  1843,  but 
since  enlaiged,  and  now  accommodating  above  600  children. 
North  Weatd  or  North  JFeald  Baasett,  a  station  on  the  Ongar 
Railway,  4  miles  W.  from  Ongar ;  pop.  842  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  44  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  internally  in  1865. 
South  Weald,  2  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  Brentwood  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway;  population  of  the  parish,  5209;  but 
this  includes  the  hamlet  of  Brentwood,  3093.  IVethersfield, 
5^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Castle  Hedinghom  station  of  the 
Colne  Valley  Railway;  pop.  1727  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  43 
since  1851.  West  Ham,  half  a  mile  S.E.  from  the  Stratfuid 
railway  station ;  pop.  38,331  in  1861,  an  increase  of  19,514 ;  but 
in  tliis  are  included  the  wards  of  Plaistow  and  Stratford,  in 
which  the  chief  increase  of  population  occuired.  West  Ham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  19,477  acres,  and  a  popiQation  of  59,319  in  1861.  For  sanitary 
purposes,  West  Ham  district  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
21  members.    West  Ham  proper  contains  several  large  factories, 
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but  the  greater  part  of  those  which  occur  under  West  Ham  parish 
are  in  Plaistow  marshes  or  Stratford.  To  West  Ham,  however, 
belong  large  distilleries  and  flour-mills,  American  leather- works, 
&c.,  and  at  Abbey  Mills  is  the  low^er  level  pumping-station  of 
the  Metropolitan  main  drainage  works.  The  buildings  are 
large  and  of  rather  remarkable  character,  and  the  works 
on  a  large  scale.  The  embankment  of  this  great  undertaking 
runs  through  West  Ham  parish.  Great  Wigboroiigh,  6  miles 
N.E.  from  the  Wivenhoe  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ; 
pop.  428  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851.  Wivenhoe,  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  4  miles  from  Colchester  ; 
pop.  1843  in  1861,  an  increase  of  171  since  1851.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1860,  upon  the  old  foundation  walls,  and  a  noiUi 
aisle  added,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hakewell.  The 
windows  have  been  filled  with  memorial  painted  glass.  There  is 
a  considerable  fishery,  but  the  oyster  beds  have  become  much 
less  productive.  Boat  and  smack-building  is  carried  on.  A 
new  cemeterv  was  opened  in  1858.  Wix,  Weeks,  or  Wicks, 
2^  miles  S.K  from  tlie  Bradfield  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
B!ailway ;  pop.  752  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1851. 
Woodford,  a  station  on  the  Ongar  Railway,  9  miles  from 
London ;  pop.  3457  in  1861,  an  increase  of  683  since  1851. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  building  has  considerably 
extended,  and  the  population  is  now  much  larger  than  it  was  at 
the  last  census.  Woodford  consists  of  the  old  village  Woodford 
Proper,  Woodford  Wells,  noticed  in  the  E.  C,  Woodford  Green,  on 
the  Epping-road,  and  Jf^oodford  Bridge,  on  the  Cliigwell-road,  all 
distinct  places,  and  some  a  considerable  distance  apart.  Wood- 
ham  Ferrers  or  Woodham  Ferris,  9  miles  S.E.  from  the  Chelmsford 
Railway  station ;  pop.  947  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  34  since  1851. 
Great  Yeldham,  a  station  on  the  Colne  Valley  Railway,  7  miles 
from  Haverhill ;  pop.  696  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  20  since  1851. 

ETON,  Buckinghamshire  TE.  C.  voL  ii  col.  961],  is  divided 
from  Windsor  by  me  river  Thames.  In  1861  the  town  of  Eton 
contained  537  inhabited  houses,  20  uninhabited,  and  2  building. 
The  population  was  2840,  of  whom  1326  were  males,  and  1514 
females.  The  parish,  including  Eton  College,  contained  604 
inhabited  houses  and  3122  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  674  since 
1851,  "  attributed  to  the  census  having  been  taken  during  the 
vacation  at  Eton  College."  For  sanitary  purposes,  Eton  is  under 
a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Eton  Poor  mw  Union  contains  19 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,589  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  22,353  in  1861. 

Some  good  residences  and  shops  have  been  erected,  but  ge- 
nerally the  town  remains  much  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  It  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  College,  its  external  trade  being 
very  small.  The  College  buildings  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution were  fully  described  in  the  original  article.  Some 
additions,  chiefly  of  a  decorative  character,  have  been  made  to 
the  chapel  restorations,  and  the  remaining  windows  have  been 
filled  with  painted  glass.  In  1858  the  College  hall  was  re- 
modelled, and  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Woodyer.  The  chief  alterations  comprise  a  new  end 
gallery  and  screen,  an  open  timber  roof  with  a  central  louvre 
huitem,  the  substitution  of  Gothic  windows,  filled  ^^ith  painted 
glass,  for  those  of  Wren's  insertion,  and  a  floor  of  encaustic 
tiles.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  was  definyed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows.  In  1862  an  extemave  block  of 
school-buildings,  harmonizing  in  general  character  with  the  older 
buildings,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  at  a 
cost  of  10,000/. 

EVESHAM,  Worcestersliire  FE.  C.  vol  ii  col.  985],  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentaiy  borough,  market  town,  and  station  on 
the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railway,  107f  N.  W.  by  W. 
from  Loudon.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  Lvesliam  wiU  in 
future  return  only  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  and  it  barely  escaped  entire  dis- 
franchisement by  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  of  1868.  In  1861  the 
borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  wliich  arc 
co-extensive,  contained  967  mhabited  houses,  24  uninliabited, 
and  1  building.  The  population  was  4680,  of  whom  2263  were 
males,  and  2417  females,  an  increase  of  75  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
337,  of  whom  23  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election  267  electors  voted.  The 
numl^er  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  833  ;  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  574,  of  whom  387  were 
rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  19,562/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  17,138/.  Evesham  Poor  Law  Union  con- 
tains 30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,609  acres, 
and  a  population  of  14,767  in  1861. 
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Evesham  has  no  manufactures.  The  extensive  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  famish  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  Eve- 
sham supplying  the  great  Midland  markets  with  vegetables,  and 
sending  its  asparagus  as  far  as  London.  A  large  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  seeds,  and  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  hops. 
Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  sewing  gloves  for  tne 
Worcester  manufacturers. 

The  town  has  been  considerably  improved  under  a  local  im- 
provement act.  Several  of  the  old  houses  have  been  removed 
and  better  ones  erected  in  their  places.  A  new  bridge  has  been 
built  across  the  Avon  and  a  public  promenade  formed  by  it. 
A  new  Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  Workman,  the  great  hall  serving  also  as  a  music  and 
assembly-room.  In  1862  a  new  red-brick  building  was  erected 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Himt,  for 
the  Evesham  Institute  ;  it  contains  a  large  room  for  lectures  and 
concerts,  besides  a  good  library  and  reading-room.  Evesham  has 
now  3  churches,  and  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  and  Friends.  There  are  two  branch  banks.  A 
newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

EXETER,  JDevonshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  987],  the  capital  of 
the  county,  and  a  coimty  m  itself,  an  episcopal  city,  ana  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentaryborough,  171^  miles  from  London  by 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railway,  and  194  miles  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  mimicipal  borough  con- 
tained 5381  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  33,738,  an 
increase  of  920  since  1861.  The  parliamentary  borough  contained 
6854  inhabited  houses,  273  uninhabited,  and  39  bmlding  in  1861. 
The  population  was  41,749,  of  whom  18,364  were  males,  and 
23,385  females,  an  increase  of  1061  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  3088,  of  whom 
512  are  retumea  as  belonging  to  tne  working-classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  5789  ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  4954,  of  whom  2287  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  178,436/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  154,273/.  Exeter  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1800  acres,  and 
a  population  of  33,738  in  1861. 

The  city  has  been  considerably  improved  in  its  sanitary 
arrangements.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  has  been  carried 
out  at  a  heavy  cost ;  obstructions  have  been  cleared  away  in 
some  of  the  narrow  streets,  old  and  dilapidated  houses  have  been 
removed,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  provided  from  three 
reservoirs  at  Northemhay.  In  the  town  several  good  shops  and 
commercial  offices  have  been  erected,  and  many  new  residences  in 
the  suburbs.  Two  recreation  groimds  have  been  formed ;  one  at 
Bonhay  by  the  Exe,  the  other,  a  smaller  one,  at  Berry  Meadow. 
A  new  cemeteiy  of  about  ten  acres  was  opened  in  1866  ;  it  is 

Srettily  laid  out,  and  contains  two  Gothic  cnapels,  of  local  stone, 
esigned  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth.  Some  repairs  have  been  made  in 
the  cathedral,  but  no  general  restoration  has  been  attempted. 
Some  not  very  judicious  restorations  have  been  effected  in  St. 
Martin's  church.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Steps  was  restored  in 
1866;  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  was  restored  some  years  earlier. 
The  remarkable  church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  in  the  Cathedral  Yard, 
having  become  dilapidated,  was  pulled  down  in  1865,  and  a  new 
one  erected  on  its  site  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  of 
Exeter,  was  completed  in  1868.  Tlie  new  building  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  and  somewhat  laiger  than  its  predecessor.  A 
chapel-of-ease  to  St  Mary  Major,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Rack- 
street,  also  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  was  rebuilt  in 
1861.  A  new  church,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  St  David's 
Hill,  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hawkins.  It 
is  R«nch  Gothic  in  character,  with  a  tower  and  spire  225  feet 
high.  A  new  chapel-of-ease  to  Heavitree  parish  church  was 
erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Ashworth.  In  all 
there  are  now  28  churches  of  the  Establishment  in  Exeter,  4  Bsqy- 
tist  chapels,  and  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  and  Free 
Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Unitarians, 
Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  also  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
noticed  in  the  E.  C. 

The  Guildhall  was  carefully  restored  in  1864.  A  neat  new 
Post-Office  was  erected  in  Queen-street  in  1865,  In  the  same 
year  the  Exeter  Lunatic  Asylum  was  built  just  outside  the  city. 
The  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  commenced  in  1865,  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1868,  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.    The  building  makes 


Provision  for  the  local  museum,  school  of  art,  and  free  library, 
three  very  flourishing  institutions.  It  is  a  Gothic  building  of 
rather  peculiar  type,  designed  by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  and  is  constructed 
of  Pocombe  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone  and  shafts 
of  polished  granite.  A  massive  central  tower  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  extenor,  whilst  the  leading  internal  feature  is  the  great 
staircase,  on  the  landing-place  of  which  is  a  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  A  quadrangle  of  45  almshouses,  with  a  church, 
was  built  in  1860-66  by  St  David's  Hill,  and  in  1866  a  seated 
marble  statue,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  of  Mr.  John  Dinham,  a 
distinguished  local  philanthropist,  was  erected  in  the  central 
space.  A  statue  by  Mr.  Stephens  of  the  late  Earl  Fortescue, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  erected  in  the  Castle  Yanl 
in  1863 ;  and  in  1861  a  statue  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  also  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  was  erected  at  Nothemhay. 

Exeter  has  a  good  trade  in  the  import  and  export  of  miscel- 
laneous goods.  By  the  ship  canal,  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  ascend  to  the  town,  where  are  extensive  quays  and  bond- 
ing warehouses.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coastwise,  but  there  is 
some  foreign  trade  in  tea,  groceries,  wine,  brandy,  and  timber. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Exeter  32  sailing-veBsels  of  and  under  50 
tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  855  tons ;  one  steam-vessel 
of  13  tons  burden  ;  and  90  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  12,909  tons.  The  numl>€r  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year 
1866  were — coastwise,  inwartls,  484  British  sailing-vessels  of 
49,691  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  203  tons  aggregate 
burden;  outwards,  119  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  a^^regate 
burden  of  6466  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwartls,  4 
sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  766  tons ;  outwards, 
one  sailing-vessel  of  463  tons  burden,  all  British.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports — inwards,  39  British  sailing-vessels  of  4893  tons, 
and  65  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  8823  tons  aggregate  burden ; 
outwards,  one  British  sailing-vessel  of  59  tons,  and  16  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  2880  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Exeter  during  the  year  ending  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1866,  was  110,637/.,  an  increase  of  634/.  fix>m 
that  of  1865,  the  increase  being  considerable  on  wine  and  brandy, 
while  the  decrease  was  large  on  tea  and  timber,  one  firm  paying 
5000/.  less  duty  on  tea.  The  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
during  1866  was  479/.,  an  increase  of  415/.  over  1865. 

Exeter  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  there  are  laige  iron 
foundries,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  paper-mills, 
corn-mills,  breweries,  maltings,  and  tanneries.  Glove-making 
and  lace-making  are  carried  on  rather  extensively.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country. 
Stone  is  quarried  at  Heavitree.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday.     Five  newspapers  are  published  weeklv. 

EYE,  Suffolk  fE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  9891,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern. Railway,  89  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  Eye 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  489  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2430,  a  decrease  of  157  since  1851.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  borough, 
ten  mral  parishes,  contained  1405  inhabited  houses,  42  uninlia- 
bited,  and  none  building  in  1861.  The  population  was  7038,  of 
whom  3509  were  males,  and  3529  females,  a  decrease  of  493  since 
1851.  The  nimiber  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in 
1866  was  339,  of  whom  28  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 
1866  was  1287  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  517, 
of  whom  229  were  rated  imder  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  42,917/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  37,079/. 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  town.  A  new  Town 
House  and  Com  Exchange  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Lamb.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  of  picturesque 
appearance,  and  the  great  hall,  74  feet  by  27  feet,  and  30  feet 
high,  which  serves  as  a  concert  and  assembly-room,  is  a  handsome 
apartment,  with  an  open  timber  roof.  A  spacious  cemetery  has 
been  formed  ;  in  it  are  two  neat  chapels.  In  Magdalene-street 
is  a  small  theatre.  The  chief  alteration  in  the  trade  is  the 
establishment  of  an  extensive  flax  manufactory,  which  emplovs 
300  hands.  Breweries  and  an  iron-foundry  give  considerable 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  making  of  pillow-lace  is 
nearly  abandoned. 
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FALKIRK,  Stirlincshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  991],  a 
market  town  and  parliamentary  bui^h.  In  1861  the  burgh 
of  Falkirk  contained  1026  inhabited  houses  and  15  uninabited, 
and  9030  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  278  since  1851.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  in  1867  was  412.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  rated  imder  lOZ.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  pay- 
ment of  poor  rates  on  account  of  povertv,  was  1034  in  1866.  The 
rental  valuation  was  22,862/.  in  1867.  The  corporatio'h  revenue 
was  1155/.  Falkirk  imites  with  Airdiie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and 
Linlithgow  to  form  the  Falkirk  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of 
Burghs  contained  4427  inhabited  houses,  113  uninhabited,  and 
25  building  ;  the  population  was  41,530.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  1582.  The  nimiber  of  occupants 
rated  imder  lOL,  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor- 
rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  4834. 

Falkirk  is  a  considerable  mining  and  manufacturing  town, 
and  has  a  large  inland  trade.     In  the  vicinity  are  13  cou  mines, 
some  very  extensive.    In  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  vast  iron  works  (the  Carron,  FaDoi'k,  Castle  Laurie, 
and  Abbothaugh),  and  about  a  mile  west  are  the  Union  and 
Camden  works.    Besides  these  there  are  several  chemical  works, 
and  fire-brick  and  tile-works.     Falkirk  is  connected  with  the 
port  of  Grangemouth  by  a  railway  3  miles  long.    A  market  for 
com  is  held  on  Monday  and  is  well  attended ;  others  for  meat  | 
and  agricultural  produce  are  held  on  Thursday.    The  three ' 
Falkirk  Trysts,  on  the  second  Mondays  and  Tuesdiays  in  August, . 
September,  and  October,  are  the  largest  cattle  fairs  in  Scotland.  I 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town,  and 
several  new  buildings  and  shops  erected.  The  chief  addition  of 
an  ornamental  character  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  erected  to  the  west  of  the  parish  church.  A  new 
Com  Exchange  was  built  in  1859.  In  1867  a  new  Court-house 
of  considerable  architectural  pretension  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Ford.  Numerous  churches,  chapels,  and  schools 
are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinitv. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (K  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  991].  But  little 
more  is  known  of  these  islands  since  they  were  occupied  as  a 
British  settlement  during  the  colonial  secretaryship  of  £arl  Grey 
in  1852.  The  largest,  East  Falkland,  is  nearly  100  miles  in 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  60. 
West  Falkland  is  separated  from  it  by  Falkland  Sound,  from 
9  to  12  miles  broad,  and  is  about  90  miles  long,  by  50  miles 
broad.  West  Falkland  remained  unsettled  imtil  1861,  since 
wluch  date  large  grants  of  land  have  been  made  under  licences, 
for  the  establishment  of  cattle  and  sheep  fanns.  The  area 
of  the  group  is  7600  scjuare  miles.  JBy  the  returns  of 
1863  the  population  niunbered  592,  of  whom  345  were 
males,  233  females,  and  14  strangei-s,  of  whom  the  sexes 
M'ere  not  stated,  and  there  was  one  school  with  111  pupils,  of 
whom  62  were  boys,  and  49  girls.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  live  at  Stanley  Harbour,  the  only  town  in  the  group. 
Cattle  are  abundant,  and  many  are  wild.  In  1863  there  were 
627  tame  horses,  6CK)  wild,  and  2400  in  breeding  studs  ;  30,550 
homed  cattle,  of  whom  10,000  were  estimated  as  wild  ;  19,300 
sheep,  118  goats,  and  300  pigs,  all  wild.  Some  vegetables  are  j 
raised,  but  com  is  imported  chiefly  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  j 
also  furnishes  many  of  the  settlers.  In  1862  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  15,556/.,  the  importations  at  18,655/., 
with  6,897/.  from  foreign  countries ;  but  much  of  the  trade  con- 
sists in  supplying  the  whalers  with  fresh  provisions.  In  1863 
the  imports  were  valued  at  28,658/.,  the  exports  at  18,415/. 
Bidlion  and  specie  are  included  in  the  retums.  In  1863  there 
were  entered  60  vessels  of  18,786  tons  bmxien,  with  cargoes, 
and  60  vessels  of  18,105  tons  burden  cleared  out.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  were  bones  and  hides,  skins,  wool,  and  whale 
and  seal  oil.  The  imports  were  linen  and  cotton  clotlis,  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  wine  and  spirits.  The  mountains  are  chiefly 
([uartzite,  and  few  of  them  are  under  1700  feet  in  height.  The 
level  land  rests  upon  clay-slate  of  the  Silurian  system  ;  the  soil 
has  no  great  depth,  the  peat  beds  averaging  about  10  feet.  Iron 
and  copper  oi-es  have  l)een  discovered,  but  have  not  been  worked 
at  present.  In  April,  1867,  these  islands  were  visited  by  her 
Majesty's  ship,  the  Nassau.  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  naturalist  on 
board,  then  wrote :  "  I  thought  Stanley  one  of  the  most 
miserable  looking  places  I  had  ever  seen,  with  its  houses  irre- ' 


gularly  scattered  up  and  down  tliC  side  of  a  bare,  bleak  hill.'' 
He  adds  that  the  tussack  grass  is  now  limited  dmost  entirely 
to  small  islands  and  low  rocky  points  close  to  the  sea.  Mri 
Robinson,  the  governor,  furnished  him  with  specimens  of  a 
"  carbonaceous  mineral,  procured  from  various  parts  of  the 
island,"  but  he  had  not  the  materials  for  making  a  careful 
analysis,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  they  seemed  to  be  more  of 
the  nature  of  anthracite  than  of  cool. 

FALMOUTH,  Comwall  [K  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  994],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  tne  Comwall  Railway,  12  miles  from  Truro.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  669  inhabited  houses,  16  unin^ 
habited,  and  2  building.  The  population  was  5709,  of  whom 
3365  were  males,  and  2344  females,  an  increase  of  756  since  1851. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Fidmouth  contained  1252  inha- 
bited houses  in  1861,  with  a  population  of  9392,  and  unites  with 
the  parliamentary  borough  oi  Penryn  to  return  two  membera  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  members  of 
the  corporation  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Heidth.  Fal- 
mouth Foor  Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  27,906  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,332  in  1861. 

Falmouth  is  dependant  on  its  shipping  trade,  and  that  has  in- 
creased less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  convenient 
position  as  a  station  for  foreign  mail-packets,  and  a  port  of  call 
lor  outward-bound  vessels ;  steam  and  railway  facilities  having 
in  a  great  measure  counter-balanced  the  natural  advantages  of 
Falmouth,  and  enabled  other  ports  to  acquire  a  preference  which 
Falmouth  seeks  in  vain  to  recover.  Respecting  the  toMrn  itself, 
little  need  be  added  to  the  account  given  in  the  £.  C.  Some 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  its  sanitary  condition  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Health ;  some  new  buildings  and  better  shops 
have  been  erected  in  the  older  streets ;  and  the  town  has  some- 
what extended  its  boundaries,  and  several  good  residences  have 
been  built  in  the  vicinity.  A  new  Town-hall  and  Court-house 
were  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
C.  Reeves.  A  large  new  notel  of  the  fashionable  class  was 
erected  in  1863.  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  designed  by  Mr. 
Lander,  of  Bristol,  was  opened  in  1867  ;  and  these  maybe  taken 
as  representatives  of  the  recent  edifices.  In  all  there  are  now 
10  or  12  churches  and  chapels  in  and  al30Ut  the  town ;  several 
schools,  an  athenaeum,  and  the  hall  of  the  Comwall  Polytechnic 
Society,  a  public  library.  Mechanics*  Institute,  &c. 

Falmoutn  harbour  is  famous  alike  for  its  beauty  and  conve- 
nience. It  is  roomy,  commodious,  has  good  anchorage,  and  a 
quay,  which  suiflced  when  ships  were  usually  of  lighter  draught, 
but  is  insufficient  for  the  recxuirements  of  the  present  traffic  A 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
and  the  construction  of  docks,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  works.  There  are  to  be  eventually  an  eastern  breakwater, 
1400  feet  long,  earned  out  from  Pendennis  Point,  and  a  northern 
breakwater  1500  feet  lone.  These  will  form  a  tidal  harbour  of 
42  acres,  and  it  is  believea  afford  efficient  protection  to  tiie  grav- 
ing docks,  patent  slip,  and  other  works  wnich  have  been  or  are 
to  be  constructed.  The  breakwaters  are  being  built  on  piles, 
and  hardly  seem  strong  enough  for  the  place.  In  the  storms  of 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1866-7  they  suff*ered  considerably, 
which,  with  the  difficulties  of  the  money-market,  has  greatly 
retarded  the  completion  of  the  works,  but  confidence  is  expressed 
in  their  ultimate  accomplishment.  Tliey  have  already  proved 
of  considerable  service,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
traffic. 

Falmouth  owns  about  16,(XX)  tons  of  shipping.  The  trade  is 
cldefly  coasting,  but  there  is  some  foreign  traae,  and  a  little 
traffic  with  the  colonies.  The  exports  are  tin,  copper,  pilchards, 
and  cider  ;  the  impoils  are  com,  sugar,  fruits,  spirits,  wine, 
hemp,  tallow,  grains,  timber,  and  coal.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  poit  of  Falmouth 
41  sailing-vessels  of  and  imder  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  1279  tons,  and  88  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
14,045  tons,  and  7  steam-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  214 
tons.  Two  of  the  vessels  registered  at  the  port  were  foreign  built, 
of  452  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  1867 
were — coastwise,  inwards,  618  British  sailing- vessels  of  34,508 
tons,  and  121  steam-vessels  of  54,862  tons  bunien ;  outwards,  158 
British  sailing-vessels  of  9484  tons,  and  2  British  steam- vessels  of 
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189  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards, 
5  Britisli  sauing-yessels  of  793  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-yessels  of 
1631  tons ;  outwards,  6  Britisli  sailing-vessels  of  1241  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  118  British  sailing-vessels  of  11,261 
tons,  and  67  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  8892  tons  burden ;  outwards, 
114  British  sailing-vessels  of  9316  tons,  and  10  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1528  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  Falmouth  during  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of 
December,  1866,  was  5207^.,  a  decrease  of  1739^.  from  that  of 
1865,  due  partly  to  the  depreciation  in  the  mining  business. 
During  1866  there  were  landed  at  the  port  2782  foreign  cattle, 
and  246  foreignpiga. 

FERMANAGrH,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  999].  The  area  of  the  county,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1861,  is  714*64  square  miles,  or  457,370  acres,  of 
which  345,622  acres  were  arable  land ;  52,362  acres  uncultivated ; 
5756  acres  woods  or  plantations ;  210  acres  occupied  by  towns  of 
2000  inhabitants,  and  46,430  acres  water.  The  population  in 
1861  was  105,768,  of  whom  51,835  were  males,  and  53,933 
females,  a  decrease  of  10,239  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  20,821.  In  1861  there  were  46,011  Protestants  and 
59,751  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  19,276.  Fermanagh  county  returns  three 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — ^two  for  the  county  at 
large,  and  one  for  Enniskillen.  The  population  of  the  county, 
excluding  that  of  the  represented  borough,  was  92,948  in  1861. 
The  nuinber  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  4861.  The  net 
annual  value  of  property  in  1866-67  was  222,982^  The  total 
number  of  persons  that  emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867 
was  707 ;  and  the  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to 
December  31,  1867,  was  26,419,  of  whom  13,331  were  males, 
and  13,088  females. 

The  continuation  of  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway  from 
Enniskillen  to  Londonderry,  of  which  about  13  miles  are  in  the 
county,  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  as  in  course  of  construction,  has 
been  completed,  and  a  branch  line  has  been  constructed  from 
the  Bundoran  Junction  to  Bundoran,  having  about  20  miles  in 
the  county. 

Fermanagh  is  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  20,821  families 
it  contained  in  1861  considerably  more  than  half  (11,753)  were 
returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  afipiculture ;  and  somewhat  less 
than  an  eighth  ^2486)  as  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades  ; 
whilst  about  a  third  ^6582)  are  imder  the  indefinite  heading  of 
"  other  pursuits."  The  nimiber  of  purely  agricultural  holdmgs- 
in  the  county  was  14,517,  of  which  only  434  were  at  a  rental  of 
50^  and  upwards,  while  7873  were  xmder  lOL  The  average  size 
of  each  holding  was  28  acres.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county 
less  than  a  fourtli  is  imder  cultivation.  Meadow  and  clover 
land  occupies  the  largest  space ;  potatoes  are  the  principal  green 
crops,  and  oats  the  chief  cereal ;  turnips  are  grown  rather  largely ; 
a  considerable  quantitv  of  flax  is  raised,  and  tlie  acreage  devoted 
to  it  is  increasing.  Tne  other  crops  are  insignificant  in  quantity. 
In  1867  there  were  in  all  105,812  acres  under  crops.  Of  these 
284  acres  were  wheat;  27,872  acres  oats;  75  acres  barley  and 
here;  205  acres  rye;  36  acres  beans  and  peas;  18,149  acres 
potatoes;  3835  acres  turnips;  155  acres  mangold;  690  acres 
cabbage ;  8015  acres  flax ;  and  46,496  acres  meadow  and  clover. 
In  1866  there  were  641  acres  under  carrots  and  parsnips ;  and 
159  acres  under  vetches  and  rape.  On  comparing  the  returns 
[E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1002 J,  an  enormous  diminution  will  be  seen 
to  have  taken  place  smce  1851,  under  each  heading,  except 
potatoes  and  meadow  and  grass  land,  in  both  of  which  there  has 
been  a  rather  lar^  increase.  The  diminution  in  the  entire 
acreage  under  cultivation  was  somewhat  under  2000  acres. 

Much  more  attention  has  been  of  late  given  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  of  both  which  large  numbers 
are  now  exported,  and  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  kept  in  1868  was  very  much  larger  than 
in  1851 ;  in  horses  the  increase  was  small :  and  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  horses  in  Fermanagh  is  less  than  in  any 
other  county  in  Ulster. 

In  1866  there  were  6636  horses  in  the  county,  of  which  5553 
were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  276  for  traflic  and  manu- 
factures, and  276  for  amusement  and  recreation;  260  were 
between  one  " 
The  number 
cows  and 

there  were  14,854,  of  which  6717  were  uncler  one  year  of  age^; 
and  27,596  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
each  class  of  stock,  but  largest  in  pigs,  in  which  there  was  an 


increase  of  7024  over  the  previous  year.  Of  poultry  there  were 
266,880  in  the  county  in  1866.  Eggs  and  butter  are. important 
articles  of  export. 

The  manufactures  are  not  important.  A*  coarse  description 
of  linen  is  made,  but  chieflv  for  domestic  use ;  and  there  is  a 
woollen  factory  employing  above  500  hands.  Tanneries  and  a 
few  small  distilleries  give  some  employment,  but  there  is  no 
other  manufacture  of  any  account  In  the  beginning  of  1867 
there  were  in  Fermanagh  26  scutching  mills,  with  152  stocksi, 
and  789  handles.    Sandstone  and  limestone  are  largely  quarried. 

Tovmsand  Villages, — ^The  parliamentary  boroujgh  of  Ennis- 
killen, the  only  town  with  above  5000  inhabitants  in  Fer- 
managh, is'  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns 
and  the  villages,  with  above  500  inhabitants,  mentioned  in  the 
original  article,  we  here  add  the  respective  populations  in  1861, 
witn  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Lisnaskea  TE.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  546],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Ennis- 
killen. The  town,  which  has  an  area  of  100  acres,  contained 
878  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  4  since  1851.  As  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  agricultural  district  the  town  has 
well  stocked  markets,  and  a  ^ood  internal  trade.  The  market 
is  held  on  Saturday.  The  buildings  remain  as  described  in  the 
original  article.  Lisnaskea  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  an  area  of  98,745  acres,  and  a  population  of 
25,832  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  57,832i.; 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  127 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  701 ;  outdoors,  11.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  14212.,  of  which  765^  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Lowtherstown,  or  Irvineetovni  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  625],  a  station 
on  the  Bundoran  line  of  the  Irish  North  Western  Railway, 
11  miles  N.  from  Enniskillen.  In  1861  the  town,  which  has  an 
area  of  30  acres,  contained  958  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  50 
since  1851.  Lowtherstown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  17 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  75,927  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  22,728  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
48,393/.;  the  average  dally  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  168 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  521;  outdoors,  none.  The  total  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  was  1370/.,  of  which  8302.  was  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.    A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

Maguir^s  Bridge,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Irish 
North  Western  Railway,  2|  miles  from  Lisnaskea.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  710  innabitants,  a  decrease  of  63  since  I85I. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  several  fairs  are  held  during 
the  year. 

Newtovmbutler,  a  market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Irish  North 
Western  Railway,  17|  miles  from  Enniskillen.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  530  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  well  attended,  and 
there  are  monthly  fairs. 

Temjyo,  a  A-iUage  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Enniskillen ;  population 
of  the  village  516  in  1861,  an  increase  of  109  since  1651.  A 
monthly  fair  is  held,  at  which  a  good  trade  is  done. 

FIFESHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1009].  As  estimated 
by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Fifeshire  is 
328,427  acres,  or  513*2  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  154,770,  of  whom  72,608  were  males,  and  82,162.females,  an 
increase  of  1224  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  37,14^ 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  26,029  ;  uninhabited,  1326 ; 
and  building,  153.  The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years 
of  age  attending  school  was  26,461  ;  scholars  of  all  ages,  28,014. 
Fifeshire  sends  one  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  population  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  represented 
burghs,  was  99,194  in  1861,  an  increase  of  1022  since  1851.  The 
number  of  county  electors  in  1867  was  2728.  The  rental  valua- 
tion for  1867  was  611,353/. 

When  the  original  article  was  written,  the  only  railway  in 
Fifeshire  was  the  North  British,  from  Burntisland  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  Tay  Port  on  the  Frith  of  Tay.  To  this  several  have 
since  been  added.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  line,  which, 
entering  the  county  east  of  Kincardine,  runs  north-east  to  Dun- 
fermline, and  is  continued  thence  to  Markinch  Junction,  where 
it  joins  the  former,  but  is  prolonged  by  the  Leven  and  £a^  of 
File  line,  still  in  a  genei'ally  north-easterly  direction,  by  Leven 
and  Kilconcpihar  to  Anstruther.  From  tne  North  BritLsli,  a 
short  line  has  also  Ijeen  carried  from  the  Lcuchars  Junction  to 
St.  Andrews.  On  the  western  side  of  the  county,  the  Fife  and 
Kinross  Railway,  entering  the  county  near  Munathorp,  runs 
north-east  by  Gateside  to  Ladybank  Junction,  where  it  joins  the 
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North  British  Railway,  which  here  leceivea  another  connecting 
line  from  Perth  by  way  of  Newburgh.  Fife  is  thus  amply  pro- 
vided with  internal  railway  communication,  and  placed  m  direct 
relation  with  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Fifeshire  is  generally  well  cultivnted.  The  farms  are  not 
large,  but  the  farmers  are  a  diligent,  well-informed,  and  shrewd 
bo(Yy  of  men,  make  the  most  of  their  land  and  stock,  use  the  best 
available  im])lement8,  and  adopt  the  most  approved  metliods  of 
culture.  About  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Tifeshire  are  under 
cultivation.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  (39*3  iier 
cent.)  are  given  to  cereals.  Oats,  as  in  the  other  counties  of 
Scotland,  form  by  far  the  largest  of  the  com  crops ;  but  a  very 
large  quantity  is  grown  of  both  wheat  and  barley,  wheat  having 
not  qmte  half  the  acreage  of  oats,  while  barley  has  about  two- 
thinfs.  Green  crops  occupy  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated 
land,  and  a  still  fairer  snare  is  given  to  grass  imder  rotation. 
The  acreage  under  permanent  pasture  is  much  less.  Of  the 
green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  take  the  first  place,  considerably 
more  than  half  the  entire  acreage  being  appropriated  to  them. 
Potatoes  are  also  laigely  grown,  having  somewhat  under  half  the 
acreage  of  turnips.  Flajc  is  grown  rather  largely,  but  the  acreage 
is  not  returned  separately.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there 
were  in  the  county  218,135  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
85,768  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  45,686  acres  under  green 
crops ;  51,649  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ; 
and  33,094  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  37,902  acres  were 
oats ;  25,194  acres  barley  or  here ;  841  acres  rye ;  18,442  acres 
wheat;  3129  acres  beans;  and  260  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage 
under  green  crops,  27,572  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes;  45 
acres  mangold  and  carrots;  16,478  acres  potatoes;  83  acres  cabbage; 
and  1508  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  stock.  The  best  breeds  of  cattle  are 
selected,  and  they  are  well  fed  and  managed.  Large  numbers  of 
black  cattle  are  sent  to  England.  Relatively  to  me  cultivated 
land,  however,  the  per  centage  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept  in  Fife- 
shire is  less  than  in  most  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  30,483 
cattle  ;  of  which  8824  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  10,612 
under  two  years  of  age ;  90,063  sheep,  of  which  29,536  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  and  9405  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  cattle  over  1866,  but  a  marked  decrease  in 
sheep,  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  pigs  ;  but  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  decrease  is  more  than  accidental  and 
temporary.  Pigs  have  always  been  reckoned  an  important  item 
among  the  exports  of  Fifeshire. 

The  county  has  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  Linen 
continues  to  be  the  staple,  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture 
being  Dunfermline,  Airkcaldy,  Auchtermuchty,  Newburgh, 
Cupar-Fife,  and  Dysart.  There  are  numerous  flax-mills  and 
bleaching-grounds.  Plaids  and  blankets  are  made  to  some 
extent.    Tlie  iron  manufacture  has  assumed  considerable  im- 

Eortance.  In  1867  there  were  12  blast-furnaces  in  the  county, 
ut  only  4  were  in  blast  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  other 
manufactures  remain  generally  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 

Coal  mining  is  an  imporUmt  source  of  wealth.  In  all,  there 
were  45  collieries  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1867.  Of  these  22 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline,  13  near  Kirkcaldy, 
and  9  in  the  Cupar  district.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  is  not 
returned  in  the  official  "  Mineral  Statistics,'*  but  it  is  very  large. 
From  Kirkcaldy  127,449  tons  of  coal  were  exported  to  foreign 
coimtries  in  1866,  a  larger  quantity  than  in  either  of  the  four 
previous  years,  and  61,912  tons  to  ports  within  the  United  King- 
aom.  Limestone,  whinstone,  and  sandstone  are  largely  quarried, 
and  a  good  deal  of  limestone  exported. 

Some  fishing  is  carried  on,  but  of  late  the  herring  fishery  has 
been  less  productive.  In  the  herrings  cured  during  1866  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  6000  barrels  from  1865.  Tlie  fishery  employs 
nearly  800  boats,  with  crews  of  nearly  3000  men  and  boys.  The 
statistics  for  1866  are  given  imder  Anstruther,  which  is  the 
head  of  the  district.  All  the  cured  herrings  exported  in  1866 
were  sent  to  Harburgh  (not  Stettin),  in  Prussia.  The  number  of 
cod,  ling,  turbot,  and  hake  caught  is  very  lai^e.  At  Newburgh, 
and  in  the  rivers  Leven  and  Eden  are  important  salmon  fisheries. 

Tovms  and  Villages.— ^T,  Andrews,  Eabter  akd  Wester 
Anstruther,  and  Kirkcaldy  have  separate  articles.  Of  the 
other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  par- 
ticulars. 

Auchtermuchty  J  a  royal  burgh,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on 
the  Fife  and  Kinross  Railway,  9  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cupar. 


In  1861  the  royal  bui^h  contained  263  inhabited  hous^  10  un- 
inhabited, and  1  buildmg,  with  a  population  of  1215,  The  town 
is  poorly  built  The  principal  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods  (chiefly  by  hand-loom)  for  the  Dundee,  Dun- 
fermline and  Kirkcaldy  houses.  Malting  is  very  extensively 
carried  on. 

Burntisland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  a  railway  and  terry  station  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Kirkcaldy.  In  1861  the  royal 
burgh  contained  2596  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  300  since  1851. 
The  rental  valuation  was  10,6881.  The  Corporation  Revenue 
was  558/.;  the  harbour  revenue  1177/.  Burntisland  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kirkcaldy  District  of  Burohs.  [Kirkcaldy,  E.  C.  S.] 
The  parliamentary  burgh  contained  346  inhabited  houses,  32 
uninhabited  houses,  and  8  building.  The  population  was  3143, 
an  increase  of  419  since  1851.  The  trade  and  population  of  the 
town  have  much  increased  since  the  opening  of  tne  railway.  A 
considerable  business  is  done  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron. 
The  harbour  has  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  pier 
and  breakwater  660  feet  long ;  and  a  quay  wall,  350  feet  long. 
There  are  a  dry  dock  and  a  light-house.  The  principsd  occupation 
is  the  herring  fisheiy,  and  herring  curing,  but  there  are  cooperages 
and  a  distillery,  and  limestone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Bumt.- 
island  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  Edinburgh  citizens,  on  account 
of  the  good  bathing  and  golf  links.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
many  good  residences. 

Crailj  a  royal  and  parliamentaiy  burgh  4^  miles  N.E.  of  the 
Anstruther  station  of  the  East  of  Fife  Railway.  In  1861  the 
royal  burgh,  w^hich  is  conterminous  with  the  parliamentary 
burgh,  contained  245  inhabited  houses,  19  uninhabited,  and  1 
building.  The  population  was  1211,  a  decrease  of  19  since  1851. 
Crail  is  a  member  of  the  St  Andrews  District  of  Burghs*  [An- 
drews, St.,  E.  C.  S.l  The  rental  valuation  in  1867  was  3000/. 
The  number  of  parliamentary  electors  was  57.  Tlie  corporate 
revenue  was  374/. ;  the  harbour  revenue  82/.  The  chief  exports 
are  grain  and  potatoes ;  the  imports,  coals. 

Cupar,  commonly  called  Cupar-Fife,  a  royal  and  parliamen- 
tary Durgh,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  32  miles  by  rail  N.N.W.  from 
Edinburgh.  In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained  4980  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  975  since  1851.  The  rental  valuation  was 
12,309/. ;  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  constituency  was  223 ; 
the  corporation  revenue  was  160/.  Cupar  is  a  member  of  the 
St.  Anarews  District  of  Burghs.  [Andrews,  St.,  E.  C.  S.] 
The  parliamentary  borough  contained  806  inhabited  houses,  20 
uninhabited,  and  5  building,  with  a  population  of  5029  in  1861, 
Cupar  is  a  thriving  town.  The  principal  trade  is  the  fine  linen 
manufacture  ;  but  breweries,  tanneries,  corn-mills,  and  a  coach- 
factory,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  9  collieries.  Among  the  new  buildings  may  be  noticed  a  Com 
Exchange  erected  in  1862.  It  is  a  plain  building,  with  a  spire 
136  feet  high,  and  is  fi-om  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
Stevenson.  The  town  possesses  «feveral  churches,  chapels,  in- 
cluding a  new  United  Presbyterian  chapel  recently  erected  at 
Bonnygate,  the  Madras  academy  and  other  schools,  6  branch 
banks,  &c.  Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  A  market 
for  com  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  is  a  monthly  market  for 
cattle. 

Dunfermline,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  a  market  town 
and  a  station  on  the  Dunfermline  and  Alloa  section  of  the  North 
British  Railway.  In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained  8402  in- 
habitants, a  decrease  of  175  since  1851.  The  rental  valuation 
in  1867  was  30,604/.  The  corporate  revenue  was  about  3500/. 
Dunfermline  is  a  nieml)€r  of  the  Stirling  District  of  Bui^hs. 
[Stirling,  E.  C.  S.]  The  parliamentary  burgh  contained  1523 
inhabited  houses,  17  iminhabited,  and  2  buildmg.  The  popula- 
tion was  13,506.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  increased;  consider- 
able building  has  been  going  on ;  and  the  water  supply  has  been 
rendered  efficient.  Among  the  recent  buildings  is  a  large  music- 
hall,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Clark.  The  hall  is  a 
fine  room  90  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high.  The 
lower  part  is  used  as  a  theatre,  and  on  Tuesdays  seives  as  a  Com 
Exchange.  There  are  in  the  town  2  parish  and  3  Free  churches, 
4  United  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  that  of  table  linens,  wliich  is  carried  on  by 
numerous  firms.  Iron  and  brass  foundries,  forges,  breweries, 
soap-works,  tolmcco-mills,  and  dyehouses  afiford  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  22  col- 
lieries, some  of  them  extensive.  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  the 
coal  measures.    Freestone  and  whinstone  are  somewhat  exten- 
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sively  quanied.    There  are  4  branch  hanks.    Four  newspapers 
are  published  weekly. 

Lifsarty  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui:^,  and  a  station  on  the 
North  British  Railway,  9  miles  N.E.  of  Burntisland.  In  1861, 
the  royal  bu^|^  contained  1755  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  145 
since  1851.  The  rental  valuation  is  over  14,000/.  Dysart  is  a 
member  of  the  Kirkcaldy  District  of  Burglis  [Kirkcaldy, 
E.  C.  S.]  The  parliamentary  burgh  contained  859  inhabited 
houses,  21  uninhabited,  and  6  buuding,  with  a  population  of 
7117.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  192.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linens  and  ticks,  one  large  power>loom  linen 
factory  employing  several  hundi-ed  hands.  There  are  also  laj^e 
flax-spinning  mills.  Ship-building,  collieries  and  quarries,  em- 
ploy some  of  the  inhabitants.  Coal  is  the  chief  export.  Flax 
IS  extensively  grown  in  the  parish.  Dysart  contains  2  churches 
of  the  Estabuslmient,  3  Free  churches,  Baptist  and  United  Pres- 
byterian chapels,  schools,  and  a  Mechanics^  Institute. 

Falklandf  a  royal  burjjh,  3  miles  W.  firom  the  Falkland-road 
station  of  the  Noilh  Bntish  Railway.  In  1861  the  burgh  con- 
tained 240  inhabited  houses,  19  uninhabited,  and  1  building. 
The  population  was  1184,  a  decrease  of  146  since  1851.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  Congregational,  and 
United  Presbyterian  chapels. 

Inverkeithing,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buigh  and  a  seaport, 
5  miles  S.W.  of  Dunfermline.  In  1861  the  royal  burgh  con- 
tained 1512  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851.  The  rental 
valuation  in  1867  was  2894/.  The  parliamentary  burgh  con- 
tained 230  inhabited  houses,  and  30  uninhabited  ;  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1512.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  was  60.  The  Corporate  revenue  in  1866  was  6942. 
Inverkeithing  is  a  member  of  the  Stirling  District  of  Burghs. 
[Stirling,  E.  C.  S.]  The  town  has  been  improved  ;  it  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  some  eood  shops  have  been  built  Inver- 
keithing has  three  Established,  and  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches.  A  music-hall  has  been  recently  erected.  There  are 
in  the  town  two  iron-foundries,  an  engine  and  boiler  manufac- 
tory, and  fireclay  gas  retort  works.  Ro^-making,  ship-building, 
iron-working,  brick-making,  and  taiming,  are  carried  on.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  freestone  and  whinstone  quarries.  The 
harbour  admits  vessels  of  200  tons.  Coals  are  somewhat  largely 
shipped.    The  market  ib  held  on  Monday. 

Atlrenny,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  seaport,  6 
miles  W.  from,  the  KilconquhiM^  station  of  the  East  of  File  Rail- 
way. In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained  2073  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  211  since  1851.  The  Corporate  revenue  was  6lL 
Kilrenny  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrews  District  of  Bui^hs. 
[St.  Andrews,  E.  C.  S.j  The  parliamentary  burch  contained 
271  inhabited  houses,  2  uninhabited,  and  1  building;  with  a 

?opulation  of  2145.     The  rental  valuation  in  1867  was  3500/. 
'he  number  of  electors  69.    The  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  fishing.    The  harbour  is  small  but  good. 

Kinghorn,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  a  seaport,  and  a 
station  on  the  Koilh  British  Railway,  3  miles  N.E.  of  Burntis- 
land. In  1861  the  royal  bui>{h  contained  1230  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  147  since  1851.  The  Corporate  revenue  was  4O0L 
The  parliamentary  burgh  contained  219  inhabited  houses,  and 
3  uninliabited  ;  with  a  population  of  1426.  The  rental  valua- 
tion in  1867  was  3695/. ;  the  number  of  electors  59.  Kinghorn 
is  a  member  of  the  Kirkcaldy  District  of  Burghs.  [Kirkcaldy, 
E.  C.  S.].  There  are  two  flax-spinning  mills,  a  com-miU,  a  brewery, 
a  glue  manufactory,  and  an  iron  ship-building  yard. 

Newburgh,  a  royal  burgh,  a  seaport,  and  a  station  on  the  North 
British  Railway,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Perth.  In  1861  the  royal 
buigh  contained  280  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popidation  of  2281, 
a  decrease  of  357  since  1851.  Tlie  trade  of  tlie  town  has  im- 
proved, and  thei'e  is  a  good  harbour.  The  staple  manufacture  is 
coarse  linen.  The  exports  are  corn,  timber,  coals,  and  lime. 
Steamers  plv  daily  to  Perth  and  Dundee.  The  market  for  com 
is  held  on  Tuesday. 

Pittenweenij  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  a  sea-port,  and 
a  station  on  the  East  of  fife  Railway,  3^  miles  E.  of  Kilcon- 
quhar.  In  1861  the  bui^gh  contained  281  inhabited  houses,  3 
uninhabited,  and  2  building,  with  a  population  of  1671,  an  in- 
crease of  221  since  1851.  Pittenweem  is  a  member  of  the  St 
Andrews  District  of  Burghs  [St.  Andrews,  E.C.S.]  The  num- 
ber of  registered  electors  m  1867  was  78.  Pittenweem  is  a  i-ather 
important  fisliing  station,  and  there  is  a  large  fish-curing  estab- 
lishment.   The  harbour  is  small.    There  is  some  trade  in  grain. 

The  following  are  the  villages  : — 

Abbotskall,  a  suburb  of  the  Dui^h  of  Kirkcaldy ;  population  of 
the  parish,  5193,  an  increase  of  851  since  1851.    The  trade  is 


generally  the  same  as  Kirkcaldy.    lu  the  village  are  dye-works, 
large  corn-mills,  and  earthenware  works.   Abdie,  6  miles  N.N. W. 
of  the  Cupar  railway  station  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1381,  a 
decrease  of  105  since  1851.    The  parish  contains  the  Lochs  of 
landore  and  one  or  two  others,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.    The  soil  is  fertile.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries 
of  granite,  which  is  sent  to  London.    Aberdour,  a  village  3  miles 
W.  from  the  Burntisland  station ;  population  of  the  parish,  1859, 
a  decrease  of  86  since  1851.  '  It  has  a  good  tidal  harbour,  and  i^ 
the  fishing  port  for  Dourbristle  colliery.    In  the  neighbourhood 
are  millstone  quarries.   Aberdour  is  a  favourite  summer  residence 
for  sea-bathing.    Balmerino^  8J  miles  W.  by  S.  from  thfe  Ferry- 
port-on-Craig  station  of  the  North  British  Kailway  ;  population 
of  the  parish,  815,  a  decrease  of  130  since  1851.     Many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  agriculture.     Weaving  is  carried  on. 
Grain  is  exported  rj\ther  largely.      There  is  sabnon  fishin«j. 
Buckhaven,  6  miles  N.E.  of  tne  Dysart  station  of  the  NorUL 
British  Railway  ;  pop.  1965,  an  increase  of  196  since   1851. 
The  village  is  principally  inliabited  by  fishermen  and  weavers. 
GharUsUmtif  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Dunfermline  railway 
station  ;  pop.  545.     The  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  is  owner  of  the 
village,  1ms  constructed  a  pier  and  improved  the  harbour,  and 
built  eood  cottages  for  the  workmen  employed  at  his  lime  works  in 
the  village,  and  the  Elgin  and  Wellwood  collieries,  for  which  this 
is  the  port   There  ai'e  also  steam  saw-miUs,  manufactories  of  salt, 
fire  bncks,  and  an  iron-foundry.     Colvtisbuiyhj  a  village  one  mile 
E.  by  N.  of  the  Kilconquhar  station  ;  population  of  the  village, 
438.    Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  chajpels,  a  com  market,  a  branch  bank,  and  some 
good  shops.    JDaxTsitf  2^  miles  E.  of  Cupar ;  population  of  the 
parish,  638,  a  decrease  of  70  since  1851.    IkUgety,  6  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Dunfermline  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1532,  an  increase 
of  19  since  1851.    The  collieries  are  the  chief  source  of  employ- 
ment   Some  salt  is  made.    Earlsfetry,  a  decayed  royal  burgh, 
one  mile  W.  from  the  Earlsferry  station  of  the  East  of  Fife 
Railway ;  pop.  395.    Eliej  a  village  and  station  on  the  East  of 
Fife  Ilailway ;   pop,  706,  a  decrease  of  26  since   1851.    The 
village  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    It  has  a  harbour 
and  pier,  and  exports  potatoes  and  grain.     Some  of  the  inhabit 
tants  are  employed  in  weaving  ticks  by  hand-looms.    Ferrtf-port- 
on^Cratgf  a  village  and  a  ferry,  and  railway  station  of  the  North 
British  Railway,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Tay  ;  pop.  1773,  a 
decrease  of  278  since  1851.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  hand-loom  linen  weaving,  and  in  the  sahuon  fishery.    Chie  of 
the  Tay  lighthouses  is  at  Ferryport.     GallatoiPn,  Ij  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Dysart  station  of  the  North  British  Railway ;  pop. 
1198.  a  decrease  of  238  since  1851.    Largo,  a  village  and  station 
on  the  East  of  Fife  Railway,  5^  miles  E.  of  the  Kilconquhar 
station ;  population  of  tlie  village,  428  ;  of  the  parish,  2610,  a 
decrease  of  190  since  1851.     The  village  is  resorted  to  for  sea- 
batliing.     It  has  a  harbour  and  some  trade.     Besides  the  church 
there  are  chapels,  schools,  and  a  hospital.     Flax-spinning  and  the 
salmon  fishery  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.    Leslie^  a  village 
and  the  tenmnus  of  the  Leslie  branch  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  village  2264,  an  increase  of  922  since  1851. 
There  are  flax-mills  and  factories  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  linen,  Imt  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agiicultui-e. 
Leren,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  a  station  on  the  North  Britisli 
RiiUway,  8  miles  E.  of  liilconquhar ;  pop.  2723,  an  increase  of 
640  since  1851.     Linen- weaving  is  the  piincipal  occupation. 
There  are  tile  and  iron  works.     The  harbour  is  formed  uy  the 
mouth  of  the  Leven,  and  will  accommodate  vessels  of  3(X)  tons 
at  spring  tides.    Liviekihis,  a  village  and  sea-port  in  the  parish 
of  Dunfermline  ;  pop.  828.     It  has  a  harbour,  in  which  vessels 
of  300  tons  can  be  accommodated.    Lime  is  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  there  being  several  limestone  quairies  and  kilus 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Marhinch,  a  village  and  station  on  the 
North  Britisli  Railway  ;  population  of  the  village,  1230  :  of  the 
parish,   5375 ;   a  decrease  of  468  since   1851.     The  jiarish  of 
Markinch  contains  the  villages  of  Milton  (pop.  482)  and  Tliorntou 
(pop.  572).    Afonans  St.,  or  St  Moiuifice,  a  burgh  of  barony  and 
a  station  on  the  East  of   Fife  Railway,  3 J  miles   N.W.   of 
Anstruther  ;  pop.  1363,  an  increase  of  122  since  1851.     It  has  a 
tolerable  harbour  and  pier,  and  some  trade.    Fishing  and  her- 
ring-curing are  the  principal  occuimtions.    PathJiead,  a  burgh  of 
barony  in  the  pansli  of  Dysiu-t,  foiming  the  east  suburb  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  jmrt  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Dysart  ;  pop. 
2393.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture   of 
linen,  dowlas,  ticks,  and  checks.    Theie  are  also  a  lai^ge  floor- 
cloth manufactory,  pottery,  and  chemical-works,  and  bleaching- 
grounds.    StraUimiglo,  a  village  on  the  river  Miglo,  and  a  station 
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on  the  Fife  and  Kinross  Railway,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Kinross  ; 
population  of  the  village,  896  ;  of  the  parish,  2261  ;  a  decrease 
of  248  since  1851.  Weaving  is  the  chief  occupation  ;  corn-mills, 
breweries,  malt-kilns,  and  bleaching-grounds  employ  many  hands, 
and  there  are  freestone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  East  and 
West  WemysSy  villages  about  a  mile  apart,  3j  miles  N.W.  of  the 
Dysart  station ;  population  of  East  Wemyss,  799,  a  decrease  of 
3  ;  of  West  Wemyss,  1128,  an  increase  of  115  since  1851. 

FIJI,  or  VIJI  ISLANDS.  This  group  of  islands,  now  best 
known  as  Fiji,  but  treated  under  Viji  in  E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1022, 
was  first  sighted  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  navigator,  N.  J.  Tasman, 
in  1643,  who  named  those  he  saw  Prince  William's  Islands  and 
Heemskirk's  Shoals.  He,  however,  made  no  stay.  Captain 
Cook  visited  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the  group.  Captain 
Bligh  saw  a  part  of  the  group  when  making  his  way  in  the 
launch  to  Timor  after  the  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty. 
The  group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  Viti  Levu  and  Vanna 
Levu,  ana  numerous  smaller  ones,  said  to  be  about  250,  of  which 
only  about  80  are  inhabited.  The  whole,  more  or  less  widely 
scattered,  lie  between  16°  and  19"*  30'  S.  lat.,  and  between  177° 
W.  and  178°  20^  E.  long.  The  total  area  of  land  is  estimated  at 
about  40,000  square  miles,  and  the  entire  population,  which  has 
diminished  of  late  years,  probably  does  not  exceed  150,000, 
Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
even  estimating  it  at  less.  The  native  chiefs,  of  whom  there 
are  many,  pay  tribute,  or  acknowledge  a  sort  of  subjection,  to 
the  chief  of  Ban,  or  Mbau,  a  small  island  and  district  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Viti  Levu,  who  is  styled  King  of  Fiji.  Each 
of  these  petty  states  sends  an  ambassador  to  Mbau,  who  resides, 
while  on  his  visit,  with  the  minister  having  the  care  of  his 
department. 

The  largest  island,  Viti  Levu,  is  about  90  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  and  about 
50  miles  across  from  north  to  south  in  its  widest  part.  Vanna 
Levu  is  an  irregular  oblong,  its  eastern  end  broken  into  two 

Sromorftories,  between  whicn  lies  Natawa  Bay,  forty  miles  in 
epth,  the  northernmost  promontory  being  the  longest,  ending 
at  Point  Undu.  Taviimi,  on  the  south-east  of  Vanna  Levu,  and 
Kandavu,  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the  group,  are  the 
next  largest,  each  from  20  to  25  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5  to  10  in  breadth ;  both  these  islands  consist  chiefly  of  a 
single  moimtain,  of  which  that  of  Taviimi  attains  a  height  of 
upwards  of  2000  feet.  The  whole  group  are  oi  volcanic  origin, 
with  mountainous  scenery,  deep  ravines,  water-falls,  rapid 
streams,  and  calm  lakes.  The  coasts  are  almost  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs,  and  where  the  shore  is  not  precipitous  the  beach 
is  formed  of  fine  coral  sand.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the 
weather  on  the  whole  serene.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  ;  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  grows  along  the  sea  coasts  ;  the  bread-fruit,  the 
banana,  and  the  pandanas,  are  abundant ;  the  orange  not  unfre- 
quent ;  the  taro,  yams,  kuniera,  or  sweet  potato,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated ;  timber  trees,  among  which 
is  the  chestnut,  are  plentiful ;  and  round  Sandalwood  Bay,  in 
Vanna  Levu,  the  sandal-wood  sought  for  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce with  China,  to  be  burnt  before  their  idols,  early  attracted 
traders ;  the  paper-mulberry  furnishes  a  fibre  from  which  the 
natives  manufacture  a  cloth  called  masi.  Their  musquito-curtains, 
thirty  feet  long,  are  made  from  this  material,  and  are,  and  have 
been" as  far  back  as  can  l)e  traced,  actually  printed  with  a  pattern. 
Swine,  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  are  in  general  use  as  food  ; 
fish  are  much  used,  many  sorts  of  which  are  found  plen- 
tifully in  the  surroimding  seas,  together  with  turtle,  oysters, 
and  the  trepang  prized  by  the  Chmese.  Of  birds  they  have 
wild  ducks,  pigeons,  the  domestic  fowl,  parrots',  and  other  tro- 
pical species.  The  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  agriculture 
than  in  most  of  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific.  They  irrigate 
land,  they  enclose,  carefully  dig,  and  plant  their  lands  with 
whatever  they  desire  to  raise.  They  early  abandoned  their 
wooden  or  other  native  tools  for  these  purposes  for  the  iron 
brought  them  by  traders,  and  they  have  displayed  great  readiness 
in  adopting  any  improvement  shown  to  them,  as  well  as  in 
raising  new  products.  Arrow-root  has  become  an  article  of 
common  food,  and  cotton,  as  we  shall  notice  again,  was  at  once 
accepted  as  a  desirable  production.  The  men  dig  and  plant, 
they  also  fish  ;  but  women  are  condemned  to  perform  nearly  all 
the  manual  labour.  Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea -water. 
Their  food,  of  course,  is  chiefly  of  the  products  already  men- 
tioned ;  their  drink  is  generally  water,  but  kava  is  made  and 
used  at  their  feasts,  and  ardent  spirits,  when  obtainable,  are 
drunk  with  avidity.  Their  houses  are  of  various  forms  ;  some 
are  built  upon  posts,  vacant  beneath,  and  of  great,  size^  occar 


sionally  as  much  as  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  They  are 
thatched  with  loose  grass,  and  are  without  windows.  These  are 
what  are  called  the  sleeping  bures,  or  houses,  and  inside  they 
are  fitted  up  in  a  double  row  opposite  each  other,  each  person  in 
his  own  mat.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  sexes,  even< 
when  married,  sleep  in  separate  houses,  though  .they  eat  and 
drink  together  in  another  house,  but  not  from  the  same  dish. 
These  houses  show  great  neatness  of  construction,  and  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  ornamentally  laid-out  groxmds,  in  which 
plants  of  contrasted  foliage  are  somewhat  artistically  arranged. 
Their  temples  in  some  respects  resemble  their  houses,  but  they 
are  elevated  on  terraced  mounds,  and  are  pyramidal.  Their 
supreme  god  is  Ndengei  (the  far-removed) ;  all  others  are  deemed 
subordinate  or  inferior,  though  their  protection  is  sought.  They 
believe  in  a  future  life,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  strangle  wives 
on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  that  they  might  accompany 
them  in  their  future  abode.  In  addition  to  the  temples,  certain 
groves,  trees,  and  stones  were  held  sacred. 

The  early  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fijian  group  was 
not  inviting.  They  had,  and  unquestionably  deserved,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  cannibals,  and  Dr.  B.  Seeman  acknowledges  tnat 
even  now  cannibalism  is  fearfully  common  ;  they  were  hostile  to 
strangera,  and  frequently  at  war  amongst  themselves.  About 
1804,  some  convicts  made  their  escape  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  contrived  to  reach  Viti  Leviu  Here  they  settled  about  Rewa 
or  Mbau,  and  being  in  possession  of  fire-arms,  made  themselves 
at  once  the  dreaded  foes  or  the  valued  allies  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  These  men,  though  few,  did  much  injury  to 
the  Fijians,  as  they  exaggerated  their  previous  defects  and  intro- 
duced new  by  their  pernicious  example ;  the  last  of  them  did  not 
die  till  1840.  They  left  manjr  descendants,  but  these  were 
entirely  brought  up  Uke  the  natives.  The  native  quarrels  were 
made  even  more  frequent,  and  always  more  bloody,  dv  the  inter- 
vention of  these  nimans.  Some  oi  the  defeated  chiefs  invited 
over  the  natives  of  Tonga  to  assist  them  in  their  intestine  wars, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  superior  bravery ;  but 
ended  by  seizing  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  by 
treating  the  Fijians  as  a  conquered  race.  Under  a  Tonga  chief 
named  Maafu,  they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  subduing  the  sove- 
reign of  Mbau,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  ^e  interference 
of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul,  then  residing  on  the  island 
of  Ovalan. 

The  immigration  of  the  Tongans  had,  however,  one  good  result. 
Christianity  nad  been  adopted  in  Tonga,  and  in  1835  a  party  of 
Wesleyan  missionaries  was  sent  from  Vavau,  and  landed  at 
Lakemba,  one  of  the  eastern  of  the  Fijian  islands,  where  from  the 
presence  of  natives  of  Tonga,  and  their  long  intercourse  with  the 
Fijians,  the  missionaries  had  little  diflicmty  in  communicating 
with  both  races.  Their  efforts  have  certainly  been  productive  of 
much  good.  Cannibalism  has  been  considerably  restncted  through 
the  whole  group,  though  many  living  men  speak  of  its  former  pre- 
valence without  reserve,  saying  that  human  flesh  was  always  hard 
to  digest,  and  certain  condiments  were  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  its  digestion.  Polygamy  is  also  somewhat  lessened. 
Property  is  more  respected.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
the  dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Mbau,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
one  most  generally  understood  throughout  the  whole  group, 
though  various  dialects  are  spoken.  Advances  have  been  made 
in  civilisation,  and  Mr.  Seeman  records  his  interview  with  the 
Queen  of  Fiji,  at  Mimu,  in  1861,  when  she  was  dressed  "in  a 
neat  bonnet,  latest  Parisian  fashion,  a  coloured  silk  dress,  and  a 
black  mantilla,  trimmed  with  lace.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
use  of  crinoline  was  not  unknown  even  in  this  remote  quarter  of 
the  globe."    Mr.  Seeman  adds  :  "  I  dare  say  she  was  very  glad  to 

fjt  ner  clothes  off  as  soon  as  the  oflicial  interview  was  over." 
he  native  dress  is  scanty.  The  women  wear  a  fringed  band  or 
apron  of  masi,  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which 
is  tied  on  the  right  side,  and  is  sometimes  long  enough  to  form 
a  train.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  sash,  also  made  from  the  paper 
mulberry,  coloured  white,  or  brown,  or  figured.  The  sash 
passes  between  the  legs,  is  wound  round  the  loins  as  often  as  the 
wearer  thinks  desirable,  is  secured  in  front  by  one  end,  which 
falls  over  the  knee,  and  behind  it  is  fastened  in  a  bunch,  or 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground.  From  six  to  ten  yards  is  the 
usual  length,  but  occasionally  it  may  amount  to  a  hundred  yards. 
The  turban  is  formed  of  a  gauze-like  sort  of  masi,  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  hair  underneath,  the  hair  being  the  chief  ornament 
of  a  Fijian.  It  is  dressed  with  great  care,  curled  or  frizzled  into 
surprising  forms,  and  when  completed  the  Fijian,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  unimpaired,  sleeps  with  his  neck  on  something  like  a 
street-door  scraper,  to  prevent  his  head  falling  on  his  mat  and 
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damaging  Ms  carefully  arranged  hair.  Another  result  of  the 
missionary  labours  has  been  the  introduction  of  manufactures. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  cultivation  of  arrow-root,  and  of 
course  some  manufacture  is  needed  with  that ;  but  a  Mr.  Wilson 
,  has  introduced  at  Taviuni  a  manufactory  for  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  some  time.  Little  has  indeed 
been  done  as  yet,  in  either  removing  old  superstitions  or  impart- 
ing much  beyond  the  forms  of  Christianity ;  but  even  this  is 
much.  The  people  are  becoming  less  barbarous,  a  step  to  farther 
amelioration. 

The  sovereign  of  the  Fijian  group  had  been  converted  by  the 
missionaries.  He  was  not  only  annoyed  by  his  neighbours  of 
Tonga,  but  the  growing  commercial  importance  of  the  place  had 
brought  thither  trading-vessels  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  for  some  alleged  outrages  committed  somewhere  in  his 
imperfectly  governed  realm,  the  American  Government  had 
demanded  reparation  to  the  amount  of  45,000  dollars.  Exposed 
thus  to  the  chances  of  a  domestic  and  a  foreign  war,  King 
Thakombau  in  1859  made  proposals  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Pritchard,  the 
British  Consul  for  the  group,  and  who  resided  in  the  little  island 
of  Ovalan,  nearly  opposite  to  Mbau,  that  he  should  resign  the 
sovereignty  to  the  Queen,  retaining,  however,  his  title ;  that  he 
should  assign  200,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  two  Fijian 
and  two  English  commissioners,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Ame- 
rican debt ;  and  that  he  should  have  a  pension  of  2000Z.  a  year 
for  his  life.  The  British  Government  were  not  desirous  of  ac- 
cepting this  present,  or  of  burthening  itself  with  the  protectorate ; 
but  on  some  additional  remonstrances,  showing  the  position  of 
some  2000  European  settlers,  most  of  them  British,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  if  a  civil  war  should  bi'eak  out, 
or  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack  by  the  Americans,  Dr.  Berthold 
Seeman  and  Colonel  Smythe  were  commissioned,  in  1861, 
to  visit  Fiji,  and  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  accepting  the 
propoeol.  Dr.  Seeman  has  reported  the  result  of  this  visit  in 
vacation  TourigU  and  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861 ;  and  in  Viti : 
an  Account  of  the  Govetmment  Mission  to  the  Vitian  or  Fijian 
Islands  in  the  years  1860-61,  published  in  1862.  He  states  that 
the  king  and  the  chiefs,  whom  he  met  at  a  general  assembly,  were 
all  desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  They  believed  that  this  would  at  once  relieve  them 
from  the  danger  of  intestine  war,  as  the  Tonga  people  are  too 
prudent  to  act  against  the  British,  and,  like  the  Fijians,  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  condition  by  trade.  Dr.  Seeman  pro- 
nounces that  the  Fijian  islands  are  remarkably  well  situated  for 
the  production  of  cotton.  Tliey  contain  a  population  willing  to 
work  and  seeking  employment,  while  additional  supplies  are 
known  to  exist  in  neighlK)uring  groups  of  islands.  Provisions 
are  abundant,  and  consequently  the  wages  are  low.  Climate  and 
soil  seem  especially  adapted  for  the  cotton  plant,  as  the  islands 
generally  have  an  undulating  surface ;  a  temperature  ranging 
between  62®  and  80°  Fahr.  everywhere  near  the  sea,  and  enjoying 
almost  continually  a  succession  of  gentle  breezes.'  He  took  out 
with  him  from  the  "  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association  "  a 
quantity  of  seed  of  the  Sea-Island  cotton.  Some  of  tliis  was 
sown  under  his  own  inspection.  ''  Seeds  set  on  the  9th  of  June,'' 
he  says,  "  began  to  yield  ripe  pods  within  three  months,  and  I 
was  tnus  enfU>led  to  take  home  a  crop  from  the  very  seeds  I  had 
brought  out,  though  my  absence  from  England  amounted  to  only 

thirteen  months  altogether. On  the  18th  of  October  my 

plants  were  from  4  to  7  feet  high,  full  of  ripe  pods  and  flowers." 
but  cotton  had  been  grown  in  the  island  before  Dr.  Seeman's 
visit.  It  is  not  indigenous,  but  had  been  introduced  recently  by 
European  settlers,  although  not  with  a  view  to  any  great  mercan- 
tile operation.  It  was  used  for  lamp  and  candle-wicks  till  its 
excellence  was  recognised  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  and 
when,  in  1859,  Mr.  JPritchard  returned  from  his  visit  to  England 
he  took  back  with  him  the  valuation  of  the  Manchester  spinners, 
and  induced  many  chiefs  to  give  orders  for  planting  cotton,  and 
it  is  now  generally  cultivated  w^herever  Christianity  has  been  em- 
braced. Previously  it  liad  spread  itself  in  on  almost  wild  state, 
and  Dr.  Seeman  says  he  found  at  least  six  varieties,  all  shrubby, 
producing  flower  and  fruit  throughout  the  year,  but  the  greatest 
number  of  pods  arriving  at  maturity  during  the  dry  season^  from 
June  to  September. 

Dr.  Seeman  also  reported  that  the  Fijian  Islands  would  form 
a  good  place  of  call  for  a  direct  steam  communication  between 
Australia^  Central  America,  and  England.  "  Starting  from  Bris- 
bane, the  capital  of  the  new  and  flourishing  colony  of  Queensland, 
steamers  having  touched  at  the  French  settlement  of  New  Cale- 
doniiL  coidd  caU  at  Kadavu,  one  of  the  southernmost  of  these 
idajids,  which  on  the  southern  side  has  the  fine  harbour  of  Galoa, 


protected  from  all  winds,  and  easy  of  access.  They  would  thence 

Sroceed,  in  almost  a  straight  line,  to  the  northernmost  of  the 
larquesas  Islands,  and  to  either  Panamd,  or  to  Salinas  Bay,  or 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  by  which  means  the  passage  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Eastern  Australia,  now  accompHslied  never  under  55  days, 
could  be  made  in  11,  perhaps  in  13,  days  less  tlian  at  present.'' 
All  these  advantages  do  not  seem,  however,  sufficient  to  induce 
the  British  Government  to  undertake  the  task  of  protection ;  it 
is,  at  least,  still  unaccepted.  Perhaps  the  white  population  may 
endeavour  to -establish  a  government  for  themselves.  This  would 
probably  embroil  them  with  tlie  natives ;  and  to  save  both  from 
the  consequences,  the  British  Goverment  may  be  forced  to  inter- 
fere, as  was  the  cose  in  New  Zealand,  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  are  now  offered.  It  must  be  owned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  reluctance  to  interfere  is  natural  and  commendable 
in  itself.  Our  colonial  possessions  are  already  vast  enough  to 
satisfy  aU  reasonable  desires,  but  while  the  adventurous  and 
migratory  habits  of  our  countrymen  continue,  they  will  I* 
always  finding  some  remote  place  on  which  to  spend  their 
energies,  and  after  a  time  make  fresh  demands  for  assistance  and 
protection. 

FINSBURY,  Middlesex  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  593].  The  par- 
liamentary borough  is  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  lying  north -we*t 
of  the  city  of  London,  between  the  borough  of  Marylebone  and 
the  new  borough  of  Hackney.  It  comprises  the  piuishes  of  St. 
Mary  (Islington),  Stoke  Newington,  St.  James  (Clerkenwell),  St. 
Luke's  (Old-street),  and  St.  Giles'  and  St  George's  (Bloomsbury) ; 
Holbom  Union,  the  district  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  the  RoIIj 
and  Glasshouse  Yard  liberties.  As  regards  representation,  the 
borough  is  untouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  44,410  inhabited  houses,  1666  uninhabited, 
and  602  building.  The  population  was  387,278,  of  whom 
181,130  are  males,  206,148  females,  an  increase  of  63,5<t6 
persons  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parlia- 
mentarj'  register  in  1866  w^as  25,461,  of  whom  4181  wen- 
returned  as  belonguig  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  41,472;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  41,107,  of  whom  4308  were  rate«l 
imder  10/. ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  are  not  placed  on  the  register  yearly,  because  of  non- 
payment of  assessed  taxes;  in  Islington  parish  alone,  for 
example^  about  2000  were  omitted  from  the  register  for  this 
reason  in  1866.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  wa.^ 
1,997,600/.;  the  rateable  value  was  1,706,400/.  [Lokdox, 
K  C.  S.l. 

FLIlfT,  Flintshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
sea-port,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  H<4y- 
head  line  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  12^  miles' 
N.W.  from  Cliester  {K  C.  vol.  iL  col.  1033].  The  borough,  the 
municipal  and  parkamentaiy  limits  of  which  are  co-extensire, 
contained  768  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  64  uninhabited,  axul 
none  building.  The  population  was  3428,  of  whom  1735  were 
males,  and  1693  females,  an  increase  of  132  since  1851.  Flint 
unites  with  .Caerg\vyle,  Caerwys,  Holywell,  Mold.  Overton, 
Rhuddlan,Jand  St.  Asaph,  to  form  the  Flint  District  of  Borouijh.s 
which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861 
the  district  of  boroughs  contained  4188  inhabited  bouses,  and 
a  population  of  18,845.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  par- 
liamentary register  in  1866  was  689,  of  whom  206  are  returned 
as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  niol^ 
occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  3402;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  1350,  of  whom  704  were  rateil  under 
10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  59,5321, ;  the 
rateable  value  was  50,225/. 

In  its  buildings  there  has  been  little  change.  The  trade  of 
the  town  has  somewhat  increased.  A  wluuf  has  been  con- 
structed, at  which  vessels  of  300  tons  can  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Vessels  unload  here  for  Chester, 
to  wliich  city  the  goods  are  forwarded  in  lighters.  &c  Timljer 
and  miscellaneous  goods  are  imported  ;  coal  and  lead  exported 
Alkali  and  smelting  works,  and  the  coal  and  lead  mines  uf 
the  neighbourhood,  furnish  employment  to  the  greater  jKurt  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  market  has  ueen  revived,  and  ia  beld  on 
Saturday. 

FLINTSHIRE,  North  Wales  [K  C.  vol  il  coL  1032].  The 
area  of  the  coimty,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  184,905  acres,  or  288*9  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  69,737,  of  whom  34,812  were  malcs^ 
and  34,925  females,  an  increase  of  1581  since  1851.  Tbe  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1801  was  39,469;  the  increase  during 
the  century  has,  therefore^  been  30,268^  or  77  per  cent.    The 
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nTunl)eT  of  families  in  1861  was  15,765.  The  ntimber  of  inha- 
bited houflea  was  15,113,  uninhabited  801,  and  building  85.  The 
onl^  parliunentary  borough  is  the  Flint  District  (see  preceding 
article),  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  district  of  boroughs,  was  50,892.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  10,925.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1865  was  2998,  of  whom  691  were  occupying  tenants, 
and  2196  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but 
not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  50/. 
was  1125.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1865 
was  298,454/.;  the  rateable  value  was  262,571/.  The  railways 
are  the  same  as  described  in  the  E.  C,  with  the  addition  of 
a  short  line  from  Wrexham  to  Buckley,  9  miles. 

The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  agriculture  how- 
ever  employing  the  laigest  number  of  persons,  and  being  most 
diffused.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  cotmty  is 
under  cultivation,  and  of  this  somewhat  imder  a  third  ^31*4 
"per  cent.)  is  appropriated  to  cereals,  and  less  than  a  tentn  to 
green^  crops,  whilst  little  short  of  half  the  land  imder  cultiva- 
tion is  permanent  pasture.  The  proportion  of  com  crops  to  the 
entire  area  under  cultivation  is  the  largest  in  any  Welsh  county. 
A  great  breadth  of  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  which  is  raised 
here  of  ^ood  quality.  Above  a  third  of  the  land  ^ven  to  com 
is  occupied  by  wheat  crops ;  oats  come  next,  taking  a  nearly 
equal  acreage ;  and  barlev  is  not  far  behind ;  the  other  cereals 
are  of  little  account.  Of  the  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes 
are  the  chief,  taking  more  than  half  the  acreage.  Potatoes  are 
next,  but  the  acreage  is  much  less.  Mangold  is  little  grown. 
In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Flintshire 
was  118,612  acres,  of  which  37,908  acres  were  under  com  crops ; 
10,098  acres  under  green  crops ;  16,441  acres  clover  and  grasses 
under  rotation;  and  50,732  acres  under  permanent  pasture  or 
grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
cTOpB)  14,805  acres  were  wheat ;  7329  acres  barley  or  bere ;  12,537 
acres  oats ;  182  acres  rye ;  1930  acres  beans ;  and  425  acres  peas. 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  3064  acres  were  potatoes ; 
5194  acres  turnips  and  swedes;  262  acres  mangold ;  12  acres 
carrots ;  45  acres  cabba^^ ;  and  1521  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Stock  and  dairy-farming  are  pursued  with  care  and  intelligence 
by  the  agriculturists  of  Flintshire.  The  cattle  are  the  native 
breeds  crossed  with  Herefords  or  Downs.  The  Flintshire  cows 
are  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  they  furnish. 
A  considerable  number  of  cattle  is  Kept,  but  proportionately  to 
the  land  under  cultivation  the  number  of  cattle  Kept  in  Flint- 
shire is  less  than  in  any  other  Welsh  county,  though  the  diffe- 
rence between  Flintshire  and  Brecon  is  so  trifling  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable  (17'8  and  17-9  in  1867;  16*1  and  16'2  in 
1866).  The  proportionate  quantity  of  sheep  kept  in  the  two 
counties  is,  however,  very  different,  being  about  three  times  as 
great  in  Brecon  (172*6  to  54*4).  The  Flintshire  sheep  are  mostly 
the  native  race  crossed  with  Leicesters  and  South  Downs.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  Flintshire  21,153  cattle, 
of  which  12,110  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  6433  under 
two  years  of  age ;  64,580  sheep,  of  which  23,516  were  under 
one  year  old;  and  17,268  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  slight 
increase  in  cattle  and  pigs  in  1867,  while  the  sheep  have  nearly 
doubled  (there  were  35,106  in  1866). 

Mining  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  local  industir.  In 
all  there  were  40  collieries  in  operation  in  the  county  at  the  end 
of  1866,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mold,  and  Buckley, 
Mostyn,  Flint,  and  Holywell ;  the  produce  in  1866  was  570,000 
tons.  Lead  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  about 
Hol3rwell  and  Mold,  and  towards  Hawarden.  The  number  of 
lead  mines  in  the  cotmty  is  45,  but  returns  were  only  made  from 
28  of  them  in  1866,  the  quantity  of  lead  ore  obtained  being 
5295  tons;  of  lead  4032  tons;  of  silver  35,050 bzs.  Zinc  is 
worked  to  a  small  extent  at  Dyserth,  the  quantity  obtained  in 
1866  being  1121  tons,  of  the  value  of  1680/.  At  Talargoch 
Mine  two  tons  of  copper  ore  were  raised.  A  small  quantity  of 
iron  pyrites  is  also  foimd,  and  ironstone  occurs  in  the  coal  seams. 

The  manufacturing  industry  is  chiefly  exercised  in  connection 
with  the  conversion  of  the  metals.  At  Holywell  are  extensive 
copper,  brass,  and  zinc  works,  and  a  shot  manufactory.  Conper 
ana  zinc  are  wrought  at  Greenfield;  and  about  Holywell,  fimt, 
and  elsewhere,  lead  smelting  is  carried  on.  At  Flint  are  chemical 
works ;  at  Mold,  and  in  some  other  places,  are  rather  extensive 
iron  foundries.  There  are  also  a  few  cotton  and  woollen  mills 
in  the  county.  ^  The  other  manufactures  are  chiefly  local,  and  of 
the  usual  description. 
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The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  as  regards  Fb'nt- 
shire  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Church  of  England  elementary  education  in  England 
and  Wales  : — "  Education,  so  far  as  it  is  supplied  by  Church  of 
England  week-day  schools,  stands  at  the  present  time,  relatively 
to  tlie  population  in  Flintshire,  at  about  tlie  same  point  at  which 
it  stooa  10  years  ago.  The  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  in 
Church  of  England  schools  to  the  population  of  Piintshire  is  1 
in  12*6  now  ;  10  years  ago  it  was  1  m  12*4,  though  in  all  pro- 
bability the  proportions  at  the  two  periods  would  be  exactly 
equal  if  returns  which  are  still  wanting  from  6  places  had  been 
obtained  by  the  National  Society.  There  are  scarcely  any 
parishes  in  the  county  which  are  without  Church  of  England 
Schools.  Schools  of  the  kind  called  '  dames '  do  not  appear  to 
exist  at  all,  or  very  rarely.  There  are  53  parishes,  chapelries, 
and  other  legally  constituted  districts  in  the  county.  There  are 
three  parishes  which  are  not  reported  to  have  provision  for 
Church  education  on  week-days  ;  one  has  a  population  of  300, 
another  of  624,  which  is  Rhesycae,  where  there  are  '  no  funds,' 
while  in  the  third  of  these  places  (Rhydymwyn),  with  a  popula- 
tion reported  as  600,  funds  are  being  collected  for  building  a 
Church  of  England  school.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  of 
England  week-day  scholars  was  5543,  or  1  in  12*4  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such 
scholars  was  5594,  or  1  in  12*6  of  the  population  of  the  coimty 
in  December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by 
the  Registrar-Qeneral.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  of 
England  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  county  was  4210 ;  in 
1866-7  it  was  5052  ;  in  1856-7  there  were  65  Church  of  England 
evening-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars 
was  249." 

Towns  and  Villager, — ^Flintshire  contains  one  episcopal  city, 
St.  Asaph;  the  county  town.  Mold;  and  Flint,  formerly  the 
county  town,  and  now  the  head  of  the  Flint  District  of  Boroughs, 
which  includes  Flint,  St.  Asaph,  Mold,  Caeigwrle,  Caerwys, 
Holywell,  Overton,  and  Rhuddlan,  and  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Holywell  is  the  only  town  in  Flintshire  with  over 
5000  inhabitants ;  three  more  have  over  2000  inhabitants.  Mold 
(3735),  Flint  (3428\  and  St.  Asaph  (2063).  Flint  has  a  separate 
notice.  Of  the  otner  towns,  and  the  villages  described  in  the 
original  article,  we  add  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few 
additional  particulars. 

Asaph,  St.  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  544],  an  episcopal  city,  a  contri- 
butary  to  the  Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd  Railway,  5J  miles  from  Denbigh  by  railway.  In 
1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  458  inhabited  houses, 
and  2063  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  22  since  1851.  Though  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  St.  Asaph  is  a  small  and  poor  place.  It 
contains,  besides  the  cathedral,  a  parish  church,  three  or  four 
dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar,  and  British  and  National  schools, 
almshouses,  &c.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday.  There  are  two 
hotels.  St.  Asaph  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  93,934  acres,  and  a  population  of 
27,518  m  1861.  At  Bodelwyddan,  n  chapelryin  the  parish  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  about  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  town,  a  splendid 
church.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  at  the  cost  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  as  a  memorial  of  her  late  husband.  The 
building  is  of  local  stone,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  deep 
chancel,  tower  and  highly  ornamented  stone  spire,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  202  feet.  The  church  has  elaborate  tracery,  is  in 
the  interior  much  enriched  with  carving,  alabaster,  and  coloured 
marbles,  and  contains  several  painted  glass  windows  by  O'Connor. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  22,000/.  Near  the  church  is  the  entrance 
to  Bodelwyddan  Hall,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  H.  Williams,  Bart. 

CaergwrUf  or  Ga^gwyU,  a  small  town,  a  contributary  to  the 
Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the  Wrexham  and 
Mold  Railway,  5  milas  N.  by  E.  from  Wrexham.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  179  inhabited  houses,  and  844  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  125  since  1851.  The  limestone  quarries  afford  some 
occupation.    The  market  has  long  been  discontinued. 

Caencys^  a  decayed  market  town,  and  a  contributary  to  the 
Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  Holywell  rail- 
way station.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  150 
inhabited  houses,  and  637  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2  .<;ince 
1851.  Caerwys  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  large  cattle 
fairs,  and  a  declining  woollen  manufacture. 

Havxirden,  a  smaU  market  town  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dee, 
1^  miles  N.  from  the  Buckley  station  of  the  Wrexnam  and  Mold 
Railway ;  population  of  the  township  652  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
46  since  1851.   Hawarden  in  itself  is  a  very  small  place,  deriving 
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its  chief  interest  from  the  yiciiut7  of  Hawarden  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  S.  R.  Qlynne.  Hawarden  CJhurch  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  October,  1857,  but  was  rebuilt  and  reopened  in  1859.  In 
the  main  the  work  was  a  restoration,  the  chief  addition  being  a 
short  spire  with  angle  spirelets  to  the  tower.  Some  memorial 
painted  glass  windows  were  at  the  same  time  inserted.  Hawarden 
parish  has  considerably  increased  in  population,  a  large  portion 
of  marsh  land  having  been  reclaimed  in  what  is  call^  Sealand 
district,  and  iron-works,  a  wire-rope  manufactory,  chemical 
works,  &c.,  having  been  established.  At  Sealand  a  new  church, 
St  Bartholomew's,  was  erected  in  1866  bjr  the  River  Dee  Com- 
pany, from  tiie  designs  of  Mr.  Douglas,  oi  Chester.  It  is  a  small 
out  pleasing  and  substantial  First  Pointed  edifice,  constructed 
chieny  of  local  stone,  and  a£fording  accommodation  for  about 
300  persons.  A  market  is  held  at  Hawarden  on  Saturday. 
Hawarden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  31,015  acres,  and  a  population  of  9528  in  1661. 

Holytoell  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  221  J,  a  market  town,  mimicipal 
borough,  and  contributary  to  the  Flmt  District  of  Boroughs,  and 
a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Chester.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1220  inhabited 
houses,  and  5335  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  405  since  1851. 
Holywell  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  lead  mines  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  connected  manufactures,  and  has  fluctuated  in 
prosperity  with  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry.  It  is  a 
very  busy  place,  has  large  copper,  brass,  and  zinc- works,  as  well 
as  lead-smelting  establishments,  a  shot  manufactory,  and  some 
minor  works.  Sesides  the  church,  there  are  numerous  dissentins 
places  of  worship  and  schools.  Two  newsjpapers  are  published 
weekly.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  interestmg  chapel 
erected  over  St.  Winefred's,  or  the  Holy  "WeU,  has  been  repaired. 
Holywell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  89,479  acres,  and  a  population  of  39,941  in  1861. 

AfoWTE.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  834],  the  county  town,  a  contributary 
to  the  Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  and  the  present  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Mold  Branch  of  the  Chester  ana  Holyhead  Railway, 
13|  miles  from  Chester.  In  1861  the  town  contained  797  inha- 
bited houses,  and  3735  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  303  since  1851. 
Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town.  The  church  has 
been  thoroughly  restored,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  A 
new  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel  was  erected  in  1863,  semi-classic 
in  style,  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  desired  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Qwyther.  A  Free  church.  First  Pointed  m  style,  has  also  been 
erected  by  the  same  architect.  The  dissenting  cnapels  in  Mold 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  several  schools.  As  the  assize  town 
and  the  seat  of  the  county  business,  Mold  has  a  good  court-house 
and  other  county  buildings,  and  two  banks.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  collieries,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture.  The  market 
is  held  on  Saturday. 

OverUm,  a  decayed  market  town,  and  a  contributary  to  the 
Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  in  the 
detached  part  of  the  coimt^,  4  miles  E.  from  the  Ruabon  station 
of  the  Qreat  Western  Railway  (Llangollen  line).  The  parlia^ 
mentaiy  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  tne  parish,  con- 
tained 296  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  1397  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  82  since  1851.  Overton  itself  is  a  mere  village.  The 
market  has  been  Ions  discontinued. 

lUitMlan,  or  Rhyddlan,  a  decayed  market  town,  a  contributary 
to  the  Flint  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the  Vale  of 
CHwyd  Railway,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Clwyd,  about  two  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  320  inhabited  houses,  and  1406  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  66  since  1851.  Rhuddlan  is  now  a  mere  village,  but  is  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  remains  of  the  castle  and  prioiy,  noticed 
in  the  original  article.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  neighoouring  lead  mines.  There  is  some  trade  in  grain, 
vessels  of  60  tons  ascending  to  the  quay. 

Rhyl,  a  watering-place  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Clwvd,  a  station  on  tne  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  and  the 
nortnem  terminus  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  Railway.  In  1861  the 
ecclesiastical  district  of  Rhyl  contained  2965  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  1402  since  1851.  With  the  increase  of  railway  facili- 
ties, Rhyl  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  as  a  sea-side 
bathing-place,  until  it  nas  now  become,  for  this  part  of  Wales,  a 
moderate-sized  town.  Spacious  hotels,  boarding-houses,  ter- 
races, reading-rooms,  paraaes,  and  detached  dwellings  have  been 
erected  ;  baths,  libranes,  and  all  the  usual  appliances  have  been 
provided,  and  in  the  summer  of  1867  a  new  promenade  pier  was 
completed,  above  2000  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  over  17,000/.  In 
f^ditioD  to  the  original  district  church,  a  spacious  and  handsome 


new  church  was  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Oefn  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
In  1864  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  St.  Mary%,  was  erected, 
Romanesque  in  Style,  and  rather  richly  decorated  in  the  interior. 
There  are,  besides,  several  dissenting  chapels.  Steamers  ply 
frequentlv  between  Rhyl,  Liverpool,  and  B^umaris. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Bagillt,  a  mining  village  on  the  eMiuary  of  the  Dee,  and  a 
station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  2  miles  N.W.  of 
Flint ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  2935,  a  decrease 
of  68  since  1851.  At  Bagillt  are  collieries,  and  the  immediiite 
neighbourhood  is  the  richest  part  of  the  Flintshire  lead  district. 
Lead  smelting,  red  lead,  and  chemical  works  employ  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Besides  the  district  church,  a  neat  First  Pointed 
building,  thei*e  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Ba{)tists,  Welsh 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  schools,  &c.  Bucklei/,  a  mining  village 
on  the  road  from  Chester  to  Mold,  and  the  passenger  terminus  of 
the  Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Conmdi's  Quay  Railway,  2  miles  S.  of 
Hawarden.  Buckley  is  a  chapeliy  in  Hawarden  parish,  with 
which  the  population  is  returned.  Thirteen  collieries  are  in 
operation  at  Bucklev,  and  others  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, as  also  several  lead  mines.  A  mineral  railway,  5  miles 
long,  connects  Buckley  witl)  Connah's  Quay,  a  littie  village  ou 
the  Dee,  which  serves  as  the  port  for  the  mines  of  Buckley,  Mold, 
and  the  vicinity.  Connah's  Quay  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  in 
Northop  parish,  and  in  1861  contained  1422  inhabitants.  Dyserth, 
a  village  2  miles  E.  of  Rhuddlan  on  the  road  to  Holywell ;  P<>pu- 
lation  of  the  parish,  1098,  an  increase  of  68  since  1851.  The 
rich  lead  and  zinc  mine  of  Talargoch  afford  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remains  of  Dyserth  Castle  and  the 
view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwvd  obtained  from  the  castle  grounds  attract 
many  visitors  to  the  village.  Green^eld,  on  the  Dee,  about  one 
mile  E.  of  the  Holywell  station  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  ;  population  of  the  township,  2122  in  1861.  The  inha- 
bitants are  cluefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  mines, 
and  smelting  works.  HaUnn,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Flint  railway 
station  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1334  in  1861,  a  decrease  o'i  433 
since  1851,  attributed  to  dimimshed  workings  in  the  lead  mines. 
Newmarket,  a  decayed  market  town,  4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the 
Rhuddlan  station  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish,  520  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  122  since  1851.  New- 
market is  now  a  mere  village,  with,  as  it  seems,  a  steadily  de- 
creasing population ;  but  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
very  pleasing,  and  full  of  interest  for  visitors  of  an  antiquarian 
turn.  Normop,  a  village  on  the  Hawarden  road,  3  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Flint  railway  station ;  population  of  the  township,  753 
in  1661,  an  increase  of  34  since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
emplo}red  in  agriculture,  partly  in  the  neighbouring  coal  antl 
leaa  mines. 

FLORENCE  [E.  C.  voLii.  coL  1036].  The  transference  in  18W 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Turin  to  this  city,  thus  rendered  the 
capital  of  the  newly-constituted  kingdom  of  Italy,  necessarily 
worked  a  ereat  change.  The  influx  of  population  created  an 
uigent  neeof  for  the  extension  of  the  city.  At  first,  a  number  of 
temporary  wooden  or  iron  houses  were  erected  outside  the  walls. 
This  could  not  serve  lone,  and  it  was  soon  detennined  on  to  pull 
down  the  town  wall  on  tne  north  side  of  the  Amo,  preserving  the 
old  gates,  and  laying  out  an  entirely  new  suburb.  Much  of  tins 
is  even  yet  only  prospective  ;  but  an  English  company  has  been 
constituted,  to  whom  certain  grants  and  privileges  have  been 
assigned,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  boulevard  that  will 
surround  the  whole  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo. 
There  are  now  two  suspension  bridges,  one  on  the  east,  above  tlie 
Ponte  delle  Grazie,  at  the  point  where  the  old  city  walls  come 
down  to  the  river ;  the  other  on  the  west,  below  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja,  where  also  the  wall  terminates  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  boulevard  is  to  extend  easterly  as  far  as  the  little  stream,  the 
Affrico,  ruiuling  northward  towanl  the  Mignone ;  then  ttuning 
westward  nearly  parallel  with  that  river  to  the  Piazza  Vittoriu 
Einanuele,  and  then  southward  towards  the  western  suspension 
bridge.  The  old  walls  and  the  fortress  Du  Basso  are  to  be 
removed,  but  the  old  gates  are  to  be  retained,  built  into,  and 
adapted  to  the  new  constructions  as  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Starting  from  the  east,  the  principal  road  runs  northward  till  it 
approaclies  the  Protestant  cemetery,  near  the  Pinti  Qate,  where 
it  divides,  and  runs  on  each  side  of  it,  the  cemeteir  itself  being 
made  an  ornamental  object  by  having  an  open  railing  round  it, 
and  planted  with  trees.  The  road  will  he  continuous  all  through 
this  new  boulevard.  Beyond  the  boulevard  large  blocks  of 
buildings  are  built,  or  about  to  be  built.  There  is  to  be  a 
garden  near  the  Casine ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  St^  Qalio  will 
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be  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  another  square  between  the 
Pinti  and  Qallo  gate  is  to  l)ear  the  name  of  Savonarola.    No 
great  profiieas  was  made  with  tMs  for  a  while,  but  in  the  Maglio 
(the  Mall)  north-east  of  the  cathedral  a  number  of  houses  of 
diiferins  heights  have  been  built,  and  in  the  Mattonaia  (or  brick- 
field) a  large  square  is  being  formed,  200  yards  long,  by  some- 
thing less  than  150  broad,  ornamented  with  statues,  on  one  side 
of  which  the  houses  have  been  built 

But  probably  for  a  time  the  most  remarkable  of  the  changes 
will  be  the  adaptations  of  the  older  buildings  to  the  recent 
necessities  of  the  State.     Thus  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Qrand  Dukes,  has  become  the  royal  palace  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.    The  court  theatre  of  Cosmo  I.  in  tne  Uffizi 
furnishes  a  chamber  for  the  Senate.    The  President  and  Secre- 
taries occupy  a  platform  which  was  formerly  the  stage,  while 
the  audience  part,  in  six  tiers  placed  semicircuiarly  in  fiont,  has 
seats  for  300  members.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes,  and  silk- 
hangings,  and  is  profusely  gilt   Opposite  the  President  there  is  a 
gallery  for  the  reporters  and  for  strangers ;  and  two  other  galleries, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  President,  take  the  place  of  the  former  boxes. 
In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  the  hall  known  as  the  Cinq  Cento, 
constructed  in  1494  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  citizens, 
and  remodelled  by  Yasari  in  1565,  meet  the  Assembly  of  Depu- 
ties.   It  is  170  feet  long  and  85  feet  broad,  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  by  Yasari,  Li^ozzi,  Cigoli, 
and  Passignano.    "  The  general  effect  of  the  hall  is  extremely 
grand,"  says  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld  (Florence,  the  new  Capital  of  Italy , 
1867X  ''amoimting  almost  to  sublimity.    Nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  conceived  finer  than  the  richly-gilded  ceuing  with  its 
prodigious  sweep  hung  on  high  without  a  break.  ......  As 

the  443  deputies  would  have  been  lost  in  the  vast  interior,  it 
became  necessary  to  curtail  the  area.  This  has  been  done  by 
cutting  off  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  hall  by  means  of  a 
screen  rising  to  within  25  feet  of  the  ceiling.  Thus  it  is  only  by 
running  ^our  eye  along  the  latter  that  you  are  aware  of  the  great 

length  oi  the  halL Immediately  in  front  of  the  screen, 

and  elevated  on  a  platform,  are  seats  for  the  President  and  Secre- 
taries, and  before  them,  on  the  floor,  is  a  long  table  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  ministers.  Around  three  sides  of  the  hall,  arranged 
in  horseshoe  form,  and  rising  in  gradation,  are  the  deputies' 
seats,  each  seat  being  furnished  with  a  convenient  writing-desk, 
enabling  the  member  to  lock  up  his  books  of  reference,  papers, 
&c.  Two  galleries  have  been  constructed  at  the  end  of  tne  hall 
opposite  the  President,  the  lowest  being  set  apart  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ladies,  the  press,  and  visitors  provided  with  tickets 
of  admission  ;  the  upper  for  the  public  generally.  The  seats  of 
the  deputies  and  those  in  the  galleries  are  covered  with  dark 
blue  cloth,  which  is  the  colour  of  aU  the  ornamental  draperies. 
The  general  effect  is  appropriate,  and  the  hall  wears  a  solemn 
appearance,  befitting  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  victor  Emmanuel  is  the  only  royal  emblem 
that  meets  the  eye."  The  former  nunneiy  of  Murate  is  now  the 
public  prison,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  transferred  from  the 
Baigello  in  1859.  The  Baigello,  built  for  the  residence  of  the 
Podestit  in  1255,  which  has  since  been  known  by  several  names, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  was  lately  the  prison,  has  been  restored 
with  scrupulous  care  as  a  venerable  reuc  of  medisQval  architec- 
ture, and  nas  been  converted  into  a  museum  for  the  reception  "  of 
all  kinds  of  ancient  and  medissval  monuments  illustrating  the 
history  of  Tuscany."  On  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  this  building 
were  Giotto's  portraits  of  Dante  and  others,  but  they  were  injured 
or  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  restore  them.  The  chief  criminal 
court  has  its  sittings  in  what  was  the  church  of  San  Pancrazio. 
"  Precisely  where  the  high  altar  stood,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  is  now 
the  bench  of  the  judges,  the  prisoners'  dock  being  against  the 
north  wall.  Immediately  behmd  the  judges'  bench  rises  a  hand- 
some screen,  separating  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  apse.  * 
The  screen  is  decorated  oy  bundles  of  gilt  fasces,  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  Yictor  Emmanuel,  and  the  inscription — La  Legge  ^  equale 
per  tiUii,  Tlie  other  portions  of  this  ci-devant  church  are  extremely 
plain,  all  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments  having,  of  course,  been  re- 
inov^"  The  old  Palazzo  Spini,  now  the  town-house,  is  the  place 
where  marriages  in  Florence  must  take  place.  In  Italy  all  mamages 
must  be  contracted  by  a  civil  process,  according  to  a  recent  law^  and 
parties  may,  if  they  please,  repeat  the  ceremony  before  a  pnest ; 
put  this  is  optional,  as  the  marriage  is  completely  legal  without 
it ;  this  measure  has  given  intolerable  offence  to  the  priests,  but 
has  been  very  readily  adopted  by  the  people.  On  the  outside 
walls  of  this  building,  therefore,  are  affixed  for  a  certain  period 
the  notices  of  {persons  about  to  be  married,  with  names  of  them- 
selves and  their  parents,  the  place  of  birth,  the  age,  profession. 


or  calling,  with  the  date  of  the  intended  marriage.  At  the 
appointed  date  the  parties  attend  at  the  Hall  of  Marriage,  as  it 
is  called,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  allegorical 
deities  of  Love  and  Beauty.  When  the  couples  are  seated  on 
gilded  chairs  covered  with  crimson  silk,  with  their  witnesses 
behind  them,  the  syndic  with  his  clerk  enter,  take  their  seat  at  a 
table,  read  through  the  legal  forms,  sign  their  names  in  a  book, 
as  also  do  the  witnesses,  and  the  process  is  ended.  In  these 
adaptations  much  good  taste  has  been  shown  in  preserving  the 
original  character  of  the  building.  The  same  has  been  generally 
shown  likewise  in  the  additions  or  street  improvements.  In 
widening  the  Yia  Tomabuoni  the  fagade  of  the  Palazzo  Corsi  had 
to  be  thrown  back  ;  but  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  remains  untouched. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Qiovanni,  a  handsome 
lo^a  by  Pisano,  formerly  the  vestibule  to  the  oratory  of  the 
Misericordia  Society,  has  been  opened  and  restored,  after  having 
been  closed  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  covered  way  between 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  and  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  by  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
so  long  closed,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  August,  1866.  It  is 
now  filled  with  a  variety  of  art  treasures,  long  kept  unseen  in  the 
Uffizi  Palace,  comprising  tapestry,  paintings  and  orawings  by  the 
old  masters,  which  had  not  previously  been  exhibited  for  want  of 
room.  The  old  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  has 
been  so  far  cleared  as  to  allow  what  remains  of  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  ascribed  to  Giotto,  to  be  well  seen  ; 
and  a  new  and  appropriate  facade  has  been  added  to  the 
building. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  city  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gknoa,  the 
brother  of  the  king,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Signoria ;  a 
group  emblematic  of  Tuscany,  and  its  union  with  Itafy,  by  the 
sculptor  Fedi,  has  been  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Prince  of 
Cangnano ;  a  colossal  group,  the  Rape  of  Polyxene,  by  the  same 
artist,  is  to  adorn  the  Loegia  dell'  Orcagna ;  a  statue  of  Goldoni, 
by  Campi,  is  to  be  placea  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ponte  delle 
Carroja ;  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Dante,  by  Pazzi,  a  work  of  great 
merit.  Other  improvements  consist  of  a  new  and  large  market, 
not  yet  completed,  to  replace  the  old  low  and  dirty  shops ;  a 
numoer  of  nandsome  shops,  fashionably  furnished,  mixed  up 
with  the  former  old-fashioned  ones  ;  the  alteration,  perhaps  not 
an  improvement,  of  the  old  names  of  streets  to  those  of  C«vour, 
Garibaldi,  &c,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jockey  Club. 

An  Italian  Society  have  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and,  as  rents  have  risen  enormously,  they  have 
built  four  large  blocks  of  dwellings  for  their  accommodation. 
The  architecture  is  plain,  but  massive,  and  the  buildings  from 
their  size  harmonize  well  with  the  old  palaces.  The  rooms 
averaffe  15  feet  square,  and  are  about  12  feet  high,  with  a  kitchen 
and  closet  attached  ;  while  for  each  set  of  four  a  well  is  provided 
in  the  court-yard,  whence  water  is  brought  by  buckets  running 
up  and  down  by  means  of  wire  ropes  from  each  set  of  rooms  to 
the  well.  One  of  the  buildings  has  532  rooms ;  the  smallest 
has  336.  Others  are  in  process,  and  all  are  much  sought  after. 
Primary  schools  for  the  cnildren  of  the  tenants  are  to  be  provided, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Orphans.  The  population  of  the  city  is  now  above 
130,000.  It  is  connectea  by  railway  with  Bologna,  Rome,  in- 
directly with  Paris,  and  in  1866  a  new  line  was  opened  to  Toiri- 
cella  by  the  Yal  di  Chiana  and  Lake  Thrasimene.  The  streets 
are  generally  paved  with  flat  flags,  but  there  is  no  separated 
footway, 

FORFAR,  Forfarshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  1048J.  The 
royal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  buigh  ai-e  co-extensive.  In 
1861  it  contained  1107  inhabited  houses,  14  uninhabited,  and  0 
bUILfling.  The  population  was  9258,  of  whom  4016  were  males, 
andt6242  females,  a  decrease  of  53  since  1851.  The  number  of 
li^stered  electors  in  1866  was  322.  The  number  of  male  occu- 
piers of  houses  rated  under  lOZ.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from 
payment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  322.  The 
annual  value  of  property  in  1867  was  18,197/.  Forfar  uniten 
with  Inverbervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin,  to  form  the 
Montrose  District  of  Bun^hs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  [Montrose,  E.  C.  S.]  The  municipal 
revenue  in  1867  was  2284/. 

The  staple  of  Forfar  is  the  linen  manufacture.  Coarse  linens 
and  jute  goods  are  the  articles  chiefly  made.  There  are  now 
several  laige  steam-mills,  but  hand-loom  weaving  is  still  exten- 
sively practised.  Besides  the  mills  there  are  bleachii^-grounds, 
tanneries  and  breweries.  In  the  town  are  two  cliurc£es  of  the 
Establishment,  two  of  the  Free  church ;  and  Episcopal,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  chapels ;  three  oorough-school^, 
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pariBh  and  industrial  schools,  a  Hterary  institute,  libraries,  and 
reading-rooms  ;  a  court-house  and  county-buildings,  town-hall, 
and  innnnary.  On  a  mound  in  the  cemetery  is  a  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  placed  under  a  dome  supported  on  8  columns. 
The  general  market  is  on  Saturd^.  Cattle  markets  are  held 
every  Wednesday  from  April  to  November ;  and  several  horse 
and  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

FORFARSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  1049].  Accord- 
ing to  the  admeasurement  of  tne  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Forfarshire  is  668,750  acres,  or  888*7  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  204,425,  of  whom  92,223  were  males,  and 
112,202  females,  an  increase  of  13,161  since  1851.  The  number 
qf  families  was  47,871 ;  of  inhabited  houses,  23,460  ;  uninhabited, 
807 ;  and  building,  196.  The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years 
of  age  attending  school  was  29,359  ;  scholars  of  all  (u^es,  31,745. 
Forfarshire  sencU  three  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
one  for  the  county,  one  for  Dundee,  and  one  for  the  Montrose  Dis- 
trict of  Burghs,  ^rvie  in  Kincardineshire  being  also  one  of  the  con- 
tributary  burghs.  The  population  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the 
represented  burghs,  was  65,415  in  1861,  an  increase  of  1254  since 
1851.  The  number  of  county  electors  in  1866  was  2123.  The 
rental  valuation  was  473,8092.  in  1867.  No  alterations  of  any 
consequence  have  been  made  in  the  railways  of  Forfarshire  since 
the  original  article  was  written.  The  short  line  running  along 
the  coast  from  Arbroath  to  Dundee  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  as 
only  used  for  horse  haulage  is  now  an  ordinary  passenger  Une. 
One  or  two  short  branch  lines  have  been  constructed. 

Rather  more  than  two-ff ths  of  the  area  of  Forfarshire  is  under 
cultivation.  The  farms  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
fanners  are  men  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital.  Generally 
the  farming  is  good  throughout  the  county,  though  differing 
much  according  to  the  district.  The  farm  buildings  are  substan- 
tMd  and  fairly  pUnned  and  nlaced  ;  the  land  is  wSl  drained  and 
manured ;  and  the  best  and  most  improved  implements  are  in 
use.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation  much  more  than  a  third 
(38*6)  is  imder  com  crops,  and  somewhat  over  half  this  quantity 
under  green  crops.  Tne  artificial  grasses  occupy  about  four- 
fifths  the  com  acreage,  while  permanent  pastures  take  less  than 
a  quarter.  Of  the  cereals,  oats  take  the  lead,  wheat  having  about 
half  the  acreage  of  oats,  and  barley  about  three-fourths.  Tur- 
nips, chiefly  swedes,  are  very  largely  grown,  taking  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops,  while  potatoes  take 
half  the  acreage  of  turnips,  the  other  green  crops  occupying  but 
a  comparativdy  small  space.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area 
imder  cultivation  in  Fonarshire  was  230,393  acres,  of  which 
88,955  acres  were  xmder  com  crops  ;  47,803  acres  under  green 
crops ;  71,080  acres  clover  and  grasses  imder  rotation ;  and  21,683 
acres  under  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rota- 
tion. Of  the  acreage  under  com,  11,431  acres  were  wheat ; 
25,820  acres  barley  or  bere  ;  50,227  acres  oats  ;  212  acres  rye  ; 
1190  acres  beans,  and  75  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  14,917  acres  were  potatoes ;  31,754  acres  turnips  and 
swedes ;  26  acres  mangold  ;  23  acres  carrots  ;  62  acres  cabbage  ; 
and  1021  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  A  considerable  area  is 
planted  with  various  forest  trees. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  cattle,  and  very  fine  fti?iTT^fLU 
are  now  bred  and  exported.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  is  not 
relatively  large,  and  appears  tp  be  diminishing.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  were  were  in  Forfarshire  39,941  cattle,  of  which 
12,211  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  15,493  under  two  years 
of  age ;  153,476  sheep,  of  which  45,571  were  under  one  year 
old ;  and  8234  pigs.  The  number  of  cattle  returned  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  1866.  In  sheep,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
there  was  a  marked  decrease,  while  pigs  had  fallen  to  little  more 
than  half  the  number  returned  in  1666.  ##««i»^ 

Forfarshire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manulact^in 
Scotland.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  extensive  use  made 
jute  as  a  fabric,  and  the  making  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods  as 
a  specialty.  [Dundee,  E.  C.  8.]  The  machinery  employed  in 
this  manufacture  is,  as  said  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  of  the 
most  perfect  kind  produced,  and  the  spinning  is  wholly  executed 
by  steam-power,  but  for  weaving  the  hand^oom  is  stiU  exten- 
sively emploved.  The  use  of  this  complex  and  refined  machi- 
nery has  called  into  existence  numerous  factories  for  making 
machines,  steam-engines,  boilers,  &c.,  and  the  engineers  of 
Dundee  have  a  high  reputation.  The  building  of  iron  ships  has 
also  become  an  important  branch  of  industrv.  The  other  manu- 
factures are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  will  be  noticed  under  the 
several  towns.  Forfarshire  has  no  mines.  Limestone,  sandstone, 
and  whinstone  are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  fijaheriea  ai-e  important.    On  December  the  Slst,  1866^ 
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there  were  engaged  in  the  deep  sea  fishery  of  the  ForfiEunhire 
district,  of  which  Montrose  is  the  head,  644  boats  of  the  a^re- 
gate  btoden  of  4547  tons,  manned  by  1555  men  and  boys,  while 
131  persons  were  employed  as  fish-curers  and  coopers,  and  2197 
in  other  ways  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  value  of  the 
boats  at  the  same  time  was  15,553^  ;  of  the  nets  14,9782.,  of  the 
lines  6786/.  During  the  year  British  shipping  to  the  extent  of 
31^2  tons  with  207  men,  and  foreign  shippmg  of  136  tons  with 
10  men,  were  employed  in  Uie  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
fishery.  The  quantity  of  herrings  cured  on  snore  in  1866  was 
28,808  barrels ;  the  quantity  exported  was  11,649^  barrels,  of 
which  the  chief  part  went  to  Prussia  and  Hamburg,  about  2600 
barrels  beins  sent  to  Holland.  Nearly  100,000  cod,  ling,  and 
hake  were  taken  during  the  year,  but  of  these  only  about  3200 
were  cured. 

Towns  cmd  VillageB, — ^Fobfab,  the  coimtv  town,  and  Ab- 
BBOATH,  Bbechin,  DUNDEE,  and  MoKTBOSE  have  separate  arti- 
cles. Alyth,  and  Cupar  Angus,  having  their  larger  portions  in 
Perthshire  will  be  noticed  under  that  county.  Of  the  other 
towns,  and  the  villages  described  in  the  original  article,  we  here 
give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplemen- 
tary particulars. 

Broughty  Ferry y  a  town,  and  station  on  the  northern  section  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway,  4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Dundee.  In 
1861  it  contained  590  inhabited  houses,  and  3513  inhabitants. 
Broughty  Ferrv  has  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  vicinity 
liaving  been  selected  as  a  place  of  residence  bv  many  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Dundee  numerous  good  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  trade  of  l£e  town  has  increased, 
larger  and  better  shops  have  been  erected,  and  branch  banks 
established.  A  new  Grothic  church,  St.  Mary's,  was  erected  here 
in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott  Several  of  the  windows 
are  filled  with  painted  glass.  A  new  Free  church  was  erected  in 
1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Heiton,  of  Perth.  It  is  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  is  constracted  of  Carmyllie  stone,  with 
dressings  of  local  stone,  A  Congregational  chapel  was  also  built 
here  ^  the  same  year.    There  is  a  productive  n^ery. 

Kirriemuir^  burgh  of  regality,  market  town,  and  station  on 
the  Caledonian  Bailway,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Forfar.  In  1861 
it  contained  3275  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  243  since  1851.  The 
buildings  are  described  in  the  E.  C.  Kirriemuir  has  now  3 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  3  Free  churches,  2  United  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  and  Original  Seceders'  chapels ;  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  a  Uterary  institute  ;  4  branch  banks,  and  good  hotels. 
Linen  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  ana  of  several 
varieties,  chiefly  for  exportation,  about  2000  looms  being  em- 
ployed. The  general  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  6  fairs  or 
markets  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  held  during  the  year. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prmcipal  villages : — 

Carwmsiiey  a  village,  and  thriving  watering-place,  and  a  station 
on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line,  10  miles  E.  from  Dundee  ; 
pop.  1488  in  1861.  There  are  large  linen-mills,  and  the  village 
has  sid^huric  acid  works,  a  branch  bank,  and  an  hotel.  Car- 
noustie is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee 
during  the  summer  months.  Edzell,  a  village  6  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  Brechin  station  of  the  Caledonian  fiailway ;  population 
of  the  vHlage  397  in  1861,  of  the  parish  1025,  an  increase  of  59 
since  1851.  Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Edzell  Castle,  an 
old  seat  of  the  Lindsays,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  aoounds  with  pictu- 
resque and  romantic  scenery.  Friockhnm,  a  viUage  and  station  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Abroath  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  village  1239  in  1861.  Friockheim  is  a  modern  vulaee 
laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  m 
spinning  flax,  and  weaving  linen,  or  in  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
GlammUf  a  small  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, 11  miles  N.  from  Dundee  ;  population  of  the  village,  1013 
in  1861,  of  the  parish  1980,  a  decrease  of  172  since  1851.  The 
village  is  situated  in  a  highly  cultivated  district.  Linen  weaving 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Glammis 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  associated  in 
poetry  and  tradition  with  the  murder  of  King  Duncan,  though 
of  different  periods,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing examples  left  of  the  Scotch  castellated  architecture.  Letham, 
a  village,  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Forfar ;  population  of  the  village 
1231  in  1861.  No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  village 
since  the  original  article  was  written.  It  is  a  busy  little  place, 
weaving  being  the  chief  employment.  Lochee,  a  thriving  village 
in  the  parish  of  Liff  and  Benvie,  1^  miles  W.  from  Dtmdee ; 
population  of  village  6683  in  1861,  of  whom  2975  were  males, 
ana  3708  females.    In  the  village  are  flax  mills,  and  linen  weav- 
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ing  and  atone  quarrying  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  diatrict  of  Ben  vie  is  a  neat  chapel  with  a  tall  spire,  and  there 
are  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  several  schools.  NevoUjle^  a  village  and  station  on 
the  Dundee  and  Ncwtyle  Railway,  11  miles  N.£.  from  Dundee  \ 
population  of  the  village  619  in  1861,  of  the  parish  1139,  a  de- 
crease of  2  since  1851.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated.  The 
inhabitants  ai-e  mostly  employed  in  weavingcoarse  packing  cloths. 

FRANCE  [E. C.  vol. ii.  cols.  1067-10871.  Ever  sinceDec  2, 1861, 
and  the  recognition  of  Na^leon  III.  as  Emperor,  the  actual  illa- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  of  an  amicable 
kind  ;  the  commercial  interest  of  the  two  countries  have  been 
more  intimately  interwoven ;  the  people  have  learned  to  know 
each  other  better ;  and  the  sources  of  many  bitter  feelings  and 
jealous  rivalries  have  been  dried  up.  At  peace  internally,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  successful  in  the  few  wars  she  has 
undertaken,  rrance  may  be  considered  as  having  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  prosperity.  We  have  stated  that  the  Government  was 
almost  a  despotism  [col.  1085],  but  the  despotism  has  been  usually 
exercised  with  considerable  discretion,  ana  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  public  voice,  though  only  imperfectly  ^thei^ed  from  the 
periodical  press  or  the  very  restricted  debates  m  the  legislative 
assemblies.  But  France  has  been  ever  active  in  maintaining  her 
influence  in  her  foreign  relations. 

The  first  occasion  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1653.  Russia  was 
endearouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  and 
thought  France  too  unsettled  to  be  able  to  take  an  adverse  part. 
She  believed  herself  sure  of  the  support  or  neutrality  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain  by  ofiering,  in  the  division  of  the  Turkish  empire,  to 
resign  to  her  Egypt  and  Candia,  reserving  to  herself  only  the 
protectorate  of  the  jDanubian  nrincipalities,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
the  temporary  occupation  of  (yonstantinople,  tiU  the  whole  of  tiie 
European  powers  Had  decided  its  destiny.  The  proposal  was  at 
once  rejected  by  the  English  cabinet  as  contrary  to  good  faith, 
communications  were  opened  with  the  Emperor's  ministers,  which 
resulted  in  the  French  and  English  fleets  being  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  Bosporus  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople, 
leaoing  ultimately  to  the  Crimean  war,  the  capture  of  Sebastopol, 
and  the  relinquishment  by  Russia,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  ner 
schemes  for  thepartition  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  1863  the  Emperor  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  customs'  duties  on  various  articles.  In  1852  a 
very  deficient  harvest  had  forced  a  remission  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  grain  ;  it  was  found  effective  ;  and  on  Nov.  23, 1853,  the 
duties  on  iron,  cotton-yam,  coals,  and  live  animals  for  food,  were 
reduced.  This  was  the  first  feeble  advance  towards  free  titide  ; 
it  showed  that  the  Emperor  was  alive  to  its  advantages,  although 
he  knew  that  there  were  many  popular  prejudices  to  oe  overcome. 
In  this  year  also  were  commenced  the  public  works  in  Paris  and 
other  towns,  by  which  workmen  were  assured  of  employment, 
great  improvements  effected,  public  monuments  and  ouildings 
erected,  ancient  structures  restored,  and  attention  paid  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  chief  cities  [Lyon,  MARSSHiLE;  Pabib, 
£.  C  O.J.        « 

In  1854  the  most  remarkable  event  was  the  nosing  of  a  loan  of 
10,000,000^.  by  public  subscription.  The  method  was  entirely 
new,  and  was  thoroughly  successfuL  There  were  many  large 
capitalists  who  would  nave  t^en  the  loan,  but  it  was  resolved  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  public  on  terms  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  not  subject  to  such  as  would  have  had  to  be  ofiered  if 
tenders  from  capitalists  had  been  required.  Between  the  14th 
and  25th  of  March  very  nearly  double  the  sum  had  been 
accepted,  the  subscribers  amounting  to  nearly  100,000  ;  an 
average  of  about  lOOZ.  each  for  the  required  sum.  The  success, 
however,  was  considered  as  a  public  demonstration  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  war  against  Russia,  which  had  now  been  commenced 
in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain.  [Turkey,  in  E.  C.  col.  928.] 
In  the  following  year  20,000,000^  were  raised  in  the  like  manner, 
and  with  eaual  facility  ;  perhaps  greater,  for  the  Bourse  was 
crowded  witn  persons  anxious  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  loan,  occa- 
sioning much  gambling  at  the  moment  as  well  as  subsequently. 
This  facility  al^  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Caisse  d'Amortissement, 
which  had  been  suspended  since  1849,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
construction  of  numerous  lines  of  railroad.  In  March  the 
Procureur-Gen^ral  had  applied  to  the  legislative  assembly  for 
leave  to  prosecute  one  of  its  members,  M.  de  Montalembert,  for 
a  speech  made  to  an  {^cultural  meeting,  which  was  deemed  by 
the  Government  to  be  seditious.  The  assembly  hesitated ;  for 
the  speech  had  been  published  in  a  Bel^an  newspaper,  without 
the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  who,  how- 


ever, avowed  that  it  was  a  correct  reproduction  of  what  he  had 
said.  After  a  vivid  debate,  M.  de  Montalembert  spoke  on  his 
own  behalf;  he  repeated  in  substance  what  he  had  before  spoken, 
and  designated  the  Government  as  a  despotism.  This  decided 
the  matter ;  leave  wa<)  given  to  proceca  against  him  by  184 
votes  against  51,  but  an  imperial  ordonnance  ultimately  stopped 
any  further  proceedings.  In  Jime,  1855,  peace  was  concluded 
with  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in  March,  1856. 
France  had,  as  her  writers  expressed  it,  revenged  herself  for  the 
disasters  inflicted  on  her  "  during  the  winter  of  1813,"  and  she 
did  not  participate  in  the  desire  of  England  to  procure  some 
further  guarantee  against  the  attempts  of  Russia  on  Turkey. 
Though  the  views  of  the  two  states  somewhat  differed  they  acted 
together,  and  the  harmony  was  uninterrupted,  the  other  Euro- 
pean  powers  having  been  also  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  ncffo- 
tiations  ;  but  so  many  diMculties  arose  on  matters  of  detail  that 
it  was  not  till  March,  1857,  that  they  were  all  adjusted.  On 
May  1, 1855,  the  great  International  Exhibition  of  Industry  and 
Arts  was  to  have  opened,  but  a  delay  was  found  necessary,  and 
it  was  not  untU  the  15th  that  the  £!mperor  and  Empress,  with 
great  pomp,  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  public ;  the  Emperor  in 
ms  address  designating  it  as  ''  a  temple  of  peace,  in  which  all  the 
world  met  in  concord."  With  the  exception  of  Russia  every 
civilised  state  was  represented.  There  were  altogether  20,709 
exhibitors,  and  there  were  7444  works  of  art  The  Exhibition 
was  closed  on  Nov.  15,  with  a  speech  from  the  Emperor,  in 
which,  alluding  to  the  war,  and  to  the  works  before  him  as 
illustrating  the  benefits  of  peace,  he  said,  '^  the  success  of  war, 
however  brilliant  it  may  be,  is  but  temporary ;  it  is  the  definite 
public  opinion  which  always  decides  the  final  victory.'' 

The  congress  held  in  Paris  for  the  adjustment  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  did  not  confine  its  labours  whoUy  to  that  subject 
The  condition  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  was  brought  under  its 
notice  in  1856.  Greece  was  allowed,  xmder  certain  conditions,  to 
postpone  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  guaranteed  by 
France,  England,  and  Russia ;  and  the  rulers  of  Itafy  were  warned 
that  the  agitation  and  disquiet  prevailing  throughout  the  penin- 
sula could  only  be  appeased  by  reforms  in  the  administration. 
No  int^erence  was  hinted  at ;  advice  only  was  tendered.  This, 
proceeding  principally  &om  France  and  England,  was  neglected 
oy  most  of  the  Italian  potentates,  and  rudely  rejected  by  the 
King  of  Naples  ;  from  whence  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
sadors were  recalled  simultaneously  on  Oct  10, 1866,  but  without 
any  other  measures  being  taken  or  even  threatened.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  the  south  of  France  had  sufiered 
severely  from  an  almost  unexampled  series  of  inundations.  The 
Rhone,  tlie  Sa6ne,  the  Loire,  the  AUier,  all  overflowed  the 
valleys  through  which  they  ran,  destroying  the  crops,  drowning 
much  of  the  stock,  and  in  some  cases  washing  away  entire  villages. 
The  legislature  voted  twelve  million  of  francs  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  a  large  sum  was  contributed  by  England  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  tne  Emperor  perscoiaUy  examined  the  districts  and 
recommended  the  execution  of  works  for  the  prevention  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  disaster  in  future.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
legislative  session,  tliat  is,  in  June,  the  ministry  introduced  the 
project  of  a  law  for  removing  the  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  including  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  glass,  pottery, 
cutlery,  dressed  skins,  &c.,  and  imposing  a  duty  varying  from  AO 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  The  project  was  so  ill-received 
by  the  legislature  that  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  withdraw  it, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  Even 
this  occasioned  an  intense  agitation  among  the  Frencn  manufac- 
turers, and  remonstrances  were  transmitted  from  Lille,  Rouen, 
Troyes,  Turcoinc,  &c.,  against  any  such  measure  beinj^  adopted ; 
till  at  length  M.  Billault,  seeing  the  strong  indisposition  of  the 
coimtry  to  such  a  measure,  witndrcw  his  support,  leaving  his 
colleague,  M.  Rouher,  to  await  his  triumph  at  a  later  period, 
the  MoniUur  announcing  that  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the 
present.  In  this  year  uie  quin<]^uennial  census  of  France  was 
taken  ;  the  returns  gave  a  population  of  36,039,194,  an  increase  of 
only  256,194  over  tne  preceding  one  ;  and  it  numbered  among  its 
additions  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  had  been  bom  on  March  16. 

The  year  1867  was  noticeable  for  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  M.  Billault,  the  mimster  of  the  interior,  against  the 
periodical  press.  Warnings  (avertissemerUs)  and  suspensions  were 
scattered  amons  the  newspapers  of  Paris.  Great  discontent  was 
occasioned  by  this,  the  pretences  for  the  proceedings  being  gene- 
rally unsatisfactory  from  their  very  tnfling  character.  The 
strongest  adherents  of  the  government  admitted  the  inconvenience, 
as  the  Maniteur  alone,  the  avowed  miniBterial  organ,  cave  official 
accounts  of  transactions,  and  other  newspapers  merely  repeated 
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and  feebly  commented  upon  them.  They  acknowledged  that  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  inner  life  of  the  people  were  thoroughly 
concealed,  and  that  no  future  historian  could  gather  authentic 
materials  from  anything  now  published  in  the  joumaLs.  Even 
the  new  elections  that  took  place  during  the  year,  whatever 
emotions  they  might  have  excited  in  localities,  received  no  pub- 
licity &om  the  press.  The  progress  of  good  order  and  sound 
government  was  announced,  and  remained  uncontradicted,  but, 
we  may  easily  believe,  not  without  frequent  secret  doubts.  From 
Aug.  5  to  11  the  Emperor  and  Empress  came  to  England,  and 
were  received  by  the  Queen  at  Osborne  ;  in  the  foUowmg  month 
the  Emperor  visited  the  King  of  Wtirteniburg  at  Stuttcardt, 
meeting  there  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and 
the  Queen  of  Greece.  In  England  the  visit  was  not  considered 
to  have  any  political  character ;  and  though  that  to  Stuttgardt 
was  asserted  to  have  been  of  more  importance,  no  evident  results 
appeared.  During  the  autumn  the  commercial  panic  which  had 
commenced  in  the  United  States  extended  itself  to  France  ;  the 
price  of  shares  in  all  joint-stock  imdertakings  fell,  discount  by 
the  Bank  of  France  was  raised  to  10  per  cent.  ;  newspapers  were 
warned  for  discussing  the  causes  or  proposing  measures  of  relief 
tliat  were  adjudged  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  on  Nov.  11  the 
Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Magne,  minister  of  finance, 
which  was  published  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  he  reminded  the 
minister  that  the  Bank  had  in  the  previous  year  succeeded  by 
prudent  means  in  regulating  the  monetarv  position,  adding  that 
he  would  not  have  recourse  to  any  of  the  empirical  remedies 
proposed  by  the  alarmists.  This  letter  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
commercial  derangement,  but,  with  the  warmng  riven  to  La 
Patriey  it  silenced  the  projectors,  and  left  trade  on  the  whole  to 
take  its  natural  course  in  righting  itself.  But  in  one  direction 
the  Government  felt  itself  forced  to  interfere.  The  workmen, 
especially  in  Paris,  were  suffering  from  the  paralysis  of  trade, 
and  in  France  thej  are  a  dangerous  class.  To  maintain  peace 
they  must  be  provided  with  employment ;  several  new  works 
were  ordered  to  be  commenced ;  and  it  was  directed  that  works 
of  utility  should  be  undertaken  wherever  workmen  were  in  need 
of  occupation.  Perhaps  with  a  like  view  a  large  camp  was  again 
assembled  at  Ch&lons,  at  which  the  Imperial  Guard  and  other 
corps  were  reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  and  at  which  he  was  visited 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1858  was  marked  by  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  On  Jan.  14,  while  aoout  to  enter 
the  Opera  House,  three  explosive  shells  were  thrown,  which 
killed  or  wounded  several  soldiers,  but  from  which  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  who  were  in  the  carriage,  escaped.  The  perpe- 
trators were  four  Italians,  w^ho  had  recently  left  London ;  there- 
fore England  was  at  once  accused  of  being  a  harbourer  of 
conspirators  and  political  assassins.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
on  his  escape  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  from  all  parts ;  but 
one  from  certain  military  officers,  asking  to  be  led  against 
England  to  punish  her  for  the  shelter  she  had  afforded  to  the 
conspirators,  which  was  published  in  the  Monitevr,  gave  rise  to 
some  reclamations  on  the  part  of  England,  and  of  explanations 
on  the  part  of  France.  The  attempt  also  led  to  an  enaeavour  to 
modify  the  English  law  respecting  the  extradition  of  foreigners 
arriving  in  the  country ;  this  created  so  great  a  popular  excite- 
ment that  it  caused  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his. 
ministry,  and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Orsini 
and  his  companions  Were  tried  on  Feb.  25 ;  Orsini,  Fieri,  and 
Rudio  were  condemned  to  death,  and  Gomez  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour ;  Rudio's  sentence  was  ultimately 
commuted  to  the  same  as  that  of  Gomez ;  Orsini  and  Fieri  were 
executed  on  March  13. 

In  England  Dr.  Bernard  was  indicted  as  an  accomplice  before 
the  fact,  but  was  acquitted  on  April  17, 1858,  after  a  trial  pro- 
longed for  six  days. 

Sew-y ear's  day,  1859,  was  rendered  noticeable  by  the  remark- 
able address  of  tlie  Emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the 
presentation  of  the  various  embassies ;  when  he  said  that  there 
was  little  accord  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  himself. 
This  set  all  Europe  in  agitation.  Negotiations  w^ere  at  that  time 
in  progress,  and  were  continued,  with  Sardinia,  which  ended  in 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  with  the  Princess  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  Jan.  30.  On  Feb.  7  the 
Emperor  announced  to  the  senate  his  intentions  regarding 
Italy  and  Austria.  On  May  3  war  was  officially  prodaimea 
in  tne  Moniteuff  and  on  the  10th  the  Emperor  quitted  the 
Tuilleries  for  the  anny.  The  progress  of  this  war  and  its 
foreign  results  will  be  found  tmder  Italy;  but  1860  found 
France  much  agitated  on  the  subject.    The  Roman  question,  as 


it  is  called  in  France,  that  is  not  only  as  relating  to  the 
sion  of  Rome  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  as 
involving  the  supremacy  and  independence  of  the  Pope,  excited 
strong  feelings  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churcn  and  all  their  adherents.  Newspapers  and  pamphlete, 
official,  quasi-official,  and  non-official  were  occupied  in  its  dis- 
cussion ;  the  Emperor,  it  was  understood,  was  importimed  on  all 
sides;  and  the  announcement  of  his  policy  in  his  speech  on 
New-year's  day  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 
Expectation  was  disappointed.  In  answer  to  the  address  of  the 
resident  ambassadorB,  he  merely  said  ''that  he  had  always 
evinced  the  most  profound  respect  for  recognised  rights,  and 
that  all  his  efforts  had  had  for  their  object,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  the  re-establishment  of  confidence  and  peace."  What  were 
recognised  rights,  and  how  and  when  confidence  and  peace  were 
to  1^  re-estaolisned,  Europe  was  thefi,  as  now,  left  to  guess. 
Disquiet  prevailed  amongst  a  large  party  in  France  lest  Rome 
should  be  abandoned  by  the  French  troops,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  the  Univers  and  La  Brttagne,  the  oigans  of  the  church 
party,  which  were  loudest  in  their  reclamations,  were  suppressed 
by  the  government.  In  Italy  a  larger  party  were  disquieted 
that  such  a  force  should  remain ;  and  everv  nation  in  Europe 
was  rendered  uneasy  by  the  one  fear  or  the  otiier. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  I860,  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  minister  of  finance  announcea  the  intention  of  abandoning 
the  system  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  of  entering  on  a  course  ra 
comparatively  iree-trade.  Loud  outcries  were  raued  from  mann- 
facturers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  intention  was 
carried  out,  and  on  Jan.  23,  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  signed  a  commercial  treaty,  by  which  all  prohibitorv 
duties  were  abolished,  and  the  general  tariff  materially  low^ecl. 
The  treaty  contained  stipulations  that  the  duties  on  French 
wines  and  some  other  products  should  be  lowered  by  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  beginning,  as  it  was  termed,  was  protested 
against  by  many  in  England  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free-trade.  It  was  indeed  a  concession  to  the  prejuaices  existing 
in  France,  but  at  the  same  time  was  only  acting  upon  reasons 
that  had  for  years  been  urged  in  England  for  removing  or  light- 
ening the  very  duties  now  stipulated  for  by  treaty.  We  need 
scarcely  here  add  that  the  treaty  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results  to  both  nations  beyond  what  its  supporters  had 
anticipated.  Probably  with  a  view  to  calm  the  agitation  thu8 
diffused  thi'oughout  I^nce.  the  Emperor,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
legislative  assemblies,  in  Feb.,  1861,  annoimced  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France  [Savoie,  E.  C.  S.]  ;  his  intention  of  maintaining 
the  Pope  in  Rome ;  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  unification  of  Italy, 
but  with  which  he  did  not  purpose  to  interiere ;  concluding  by 
bestowing  a  few  comforting  woids  on  the  church  party  and  the 
opponents  of  the  free-trade  treaty.  The  annexation  of  Savoy 
gave  rise  to  a  message  on  the  part  of  England  that  it  was  not  a 
measure  of  which  it  approved,  but  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
going  beyond  the  remonstrance.  Although  the  discussion  by  the 
JLegislative  bodies  was  somewhat  warmer  than  usual  on  the  fore- 
named  topics,  the  ministerial  views  were  adopted  without  difficulty. 

The  war  against  Austria  in  Italy  had  alarmed,  many  of  t£e 
German  States,  both  governments  and  people ;  and  preparations 
for  defence  had  been  made,  especially  among  those  adjoming  the 
Rhine.  To  cakn  their  apprehensions  the  Emperor  repaired  to 
Baden  in  June,  meeting  tliere  the  Kings  of  Wiirtembuig,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  and  several  Grand  Dukes.  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  been  expected,  but  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
On  his  return  the  Emperor  assured  France  that  he  nad  ''  re- 
established confidence.''  Soon  after,  there  arose  a  slight  difie- 
rence  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  which  had  declared  its  adherence  to  Piedmont  The 
Emperor  wished  to  intervene  "  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood," 
and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Francis  II.,  while  England 
declared  herself  strongly  against  any  intervention  whatever,  and 
the  Emperor  ^ve  way.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Druses  in  Sjma,  of  which  it  was  said  the  Turkisli 
government  was  neglectful  or  unable  to  suppress,  and  which 
had  been  accompanied  by  the  massacre  of  Christians,  again 
appeared  to  the  Emperor  to  call  for  the  interference  of  France, 
and  he  at  once  prepared  to  send  troops  to  Syria.  This  causetl 
alarm  among  other  European  powers,  and  especially  in  England; 
but  as  there  really  was  a  cause  for  interference,  a  convention 
was  agreed  to  between  France,  England,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  by  which  a  body  of  troops  were  to  be  furnished  by 
France,  to  be  supported  by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  The  Druses  were  easily  subdued, 
but  the  promised  peace  became  little  more  than  a  truce,  and 
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discontent  etill  prevailed  in  the  country.  After  the  submission  of 
the  insurgents  a  joint  commission  was  formed  to  inauire  into 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  country.  The  cause  was  soon  found  to 
be  the  factious  and  fanatical  feelings  of  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  cure  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  institution  of  a  finn 
and  just  government.  Towards  the  extinction  of  the  one,  or 
the  obtaimne  of  the  other,  very  slight  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made.  Another  afifair,  however,  had  brought  England  and  France 
into  more  cordial  contact.  This  was  the  expedition  to  China, 
the  taking  of  the  forts  on  the  Peiho,  and  tne  march  to  and 
capture  of  Peking.  The  end  of  1860  was  marked  with  an 
addition^  approaoi  to  national  friendsliip.  On  Dec  16  M.  de 
Persigny,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  instructed  the  Prefects 
that,  from  the  ensuing  1st  of  January,  "the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  coming  into  France,  will  be 
admitted  to  circulate  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  without 
passports.''  In  1861  and  1862  a  successful  expedition  was  imder- 
taken  against  Cochin  China,  where  a  settlement  had  been  made 
[Cochin  China,  E.  C.  S.J.  In  other  respects  the  political 
position  of  France  remained  imchanged ;  but  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Gkneral  Assembly  the  Emperor  made  to  it  an  important 
communication.  He  had  shortly  before  appointed  M.  Fould 
minister  of  finance ;  it  had  been  ascertained  that  a  deficiency  of 
49,000,000/.  existed ;  and  he  now  informed  the  assemblies  that 
in  future  all  estimates  would  be  submitted  to  them,  and  that 
the  total  of  the  estimates  voted  for  the  different  departments 
would  not  be  exce^ed,  but  that  if  there  should  be  a  necessity 
thev  would  be  called  upon  for  supplementary  votesw  There  was 
little  control  given  over  the  expenditure  by  this  concession,  but 
there  was  an  advantage  in  publicity  being  thus  afforded,  for 
public  opinion  might  have  as  much  or  more  weight  than  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  or  the  Legislative  Assembly.  M.  Fould's 
budget  in  1862  did  not  show  any  material  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, but  then  he  had  to  urge  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican 
expedition.  It  was  in  1861  that  this  had  been  jointly  determined 
upon  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  for  the  redress  of 
certain  grievances  and  the  satisfaction  of  certain  claims.  On 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  it  was  avowed  that  no  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  was  contemplated ;  and  she 
was  to  furnish  only  a  naval  force  and  a  few  marines.  The 
troops  of  Spain  arrived  first,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Vera 
Cruz,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  English  it  was  found 
that  the  purposes  of  the  three  allies  were  altogether  dissimilar. 
The  government  of  Mexico  consented  to  satisfy  the  pecuniaiy 
claims  of  the  allies,  to  make  reparation  for  other  causes  of 
offence,  and  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  in 
future.  To  these  terms  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  willing  to 
agree ;  but  France  announced  that,  beyond  her  claims,  she  came 
as  a  pacificator,  that  she  would  reorganise  Mexico,  and  had  pro- 
videa  an  Emperor  to  cany  out  her  benevolent  intention.  Neither 
Spain  nor  Great  Britain  were  prepared  to  co-operate  in  such  an 
undertaking.  First,  the  few  English  marines  who  had  been 
landed,  and  then  the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
French  thus  reduced  in  number  were  left  alone  to  cany  out 
their  project.  They  were  subsequently  largely  reinforced,  but 
the  account  of  the  war  wUl  be  found  under  Mexico  [E.  C.  S.l. 
The  step  taken  towards  free-trade  by  the  treaty  with  England 
was  followed,  in  1861,  by  a  similar  treaty  with  Belgium,  and  in 
1862  by  an  a^ement  for  a  treaty  with  Prussia  and  the  Zoll- 
verein,  to  which  some  obstacles  were  opposed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Zollverein,  but  to  whicn  Prussia  declared  her 
determination  to  adhere.  The  little  that  had  been  done  in  this 
direction  speedil^p^  proved  its  advantages  for  France,  although  it 
failed  to  extinguish  the  prejudices  in  mvour  of  protection.  The 
extension  given  to  some  branches  of  its  industry  tended  much 
to  alleviate  the  distress  occasioned  amons  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  1862,  by  the  loss  of  the  supply  from  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  this  distress  can  have  borne  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  England  from  the  same  cause,  but  whatever 
it  was,  no  authoritative  information  was  given,  a  ne^ect  of 
which  M.  Forcade,  in  the  Revue  de*  Deux  mondes  for  Dec.  15, 
1862y  made  great  complaint.  It  was  only  known  that  in  the 
department  of  Seine  Ini'i^neure,  after  much  suffering,  the 
Emperor  applied  a  large  sum  to  its  relief,  and  that  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  funds  for  the  same  purpose  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, which,  from  the  small  sum  raised,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  a  failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  master- 
manufacturers  of  the  district,  and  its  resident  capitalists,  were 
able  to  supply  the  vacuiun  left  by  the  coimtry.  The  foreign 
commerce  bad  increased  consideral)ly  up  to  the  period  of  tliis 


dearth  of  material,  and  notwithstanding  the  drawback,  was  but 
slightly  retarded. 

In  October,  1862,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  ^{» 
de  Lavalette  to  bring  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy  into 
accord,  M.  Thouvenel  resigned  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs^, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Tms  change 
involved  no  alteration  in  the  policy  of  France  ;  it  only  allowed 
of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Pope  being  dropped  without 
further  discussion.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans,  M.  Dupanloup,  had 
been  applied  to  for  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  voters  m  the 
approaching  elections ;  he  recommended  that,  in  no  case  should 
they  abstain  from  voting.  This  was  denoimced  by  the  govern- 
ment as  an  improper  interference.  A  pastoral  letter  was  sub- 
sequently issued,  signed  by  seven  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bisiiops,  which,  on  Aug.  16,  called  forth  a  decree  ol  the  Emperor, 
suppressing  the  pamphlet  as  violating  the  constitution,  and 
declaring  tnat  "  the  pastoral  letters  which  bishops  may  address 
to  the  faithful  of  their  diocess  must  be  confined  to  instructing 
them  in  their  religious  duties."  On  the  meeting  of  the  parlia* 
ment  in  January,  1863,  the  address  of  the  Emperor  placed 
before  the  houses  the  principles  of  order  which  he  represented^ 
and  the  aspirations  of  tne  liberals  which  he  desired  to 
direct.  The  session  was  occupied  with  little  beyond  the 
reply  to  the  Emperor's  address,  which  was  merely  an  echo, 
and  the  budget,  which  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  In 
June,  when  the  elections  took  place,  the  opposition  candidates 
carried  the  whole  of  the  representotion  of  Paris  against  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  government ;  M.  de  Persigny,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  a  few  days  before  the  election,  liaving 
published  officially  in  the  MowUeur  a  declaration  that  the 
govenmient  gave  its  support  to  the  rival  of  M.  Thiers,  at  the 
same  time  accusinfi;  M.  Iliiers  of  being  allied  with  the  enemies 
of  the  empire,  and  of  intriguing  for  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
body  in  order  to  sap  the  \>qs%  of  the  imperial  institutions.  In 
the  laiger  towns  of  the  provinces  the  opposition  candidates  were 
successful  in  several  instances;  and  oi!^283  deputies,  34  were 
oppositionists,  all  men  of  commanding  talent,  including  M. 
Thiers,  Jules  Favre,  Emile  Ollivier,  Ernest  Picard,  and  M.  A. 
Gudroult  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  these 
elections  M.  de  Persigny  was  removed,  M.  de  BUlault  succeeded 
him,  and  the  office  of  minister  without  portfolios  was  sup- 
pressed.  The  proceedings  of  the  new  ministry,  in  which  there 
were  other  modifications,  and  of  the  legislature,  were  of  no 
^at  importance.  The  chief  measure  was  the  alteration  made 
m  the  trade  of  the  bakers  of  Paris.  They  were  no  longer  called 
upon  to  famish,  under  certain  conditions,  bread  at  fixed  prices ; 
and  the  trade  was  thrown  open  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
guild.  The  affairs  of  Mexico  also  occasioned  some  discussion  in 
the  newspapers,  the  expense  and  the  probable  ill  consequences 
of  French  mterference  occasioning  much  discontent.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Italy  was  concluded,  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  with  England ;  ana  France  was  a  party  to  the  agreement 
for  abolishing  the  Scheldt  dues.  In  November  the  Emperor 
proposed  a  Conference  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe; 
Austria  and  Russia  gave  a  modified  adhesion ;  England,  by  1^1 
Russell,  decidedly  declined,  on  the  plea  that  the  brmging 
together  parties,  with  contradictory  claims,  and  without  a  pre- 
viously settled  programme,  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  war 
than  to  any  pacific  settlement. 

On  Feb.  25,  1864,  four  Italians  chaiged  in  the  preceding  De- 
cember with  conspiring  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  were  tried. 
It  was  proved  that  on  their  first  entering  France  from  Italy  they 
had  been  under  the  constant  watch  of  the  police,  in  consequence, 
it  was  said,  of  Trabuco  being  recognised  as  having  been  pointed 
out  as  a  dangerous  character  in  1862.  Greco  at  once  a^oiitted 
the  fact,  stating  that  the  proposal  had  come  from  Mazzini,  who 
had  furnished  the  money,  the  explosive  bombs  (which  were 
proved  to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  character),  and  the  weapons, 
and  that  no  one  had  come  between  liim  and  Mazzini.  All  this 
was  solemnly  denied  by  Mazzini  Trabuco  confirmed  Greco, 
saying  that  he  had  a  life  for  his  country,  which  had  been 
oppnaBsed  by  the  Emperor.  Imperatori  declared  that  Greco  had 
drawn  him  mto  the  plot  by  degrees ;  and  Scaglioni  pleaded  that 
he  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  Imperatori  All  were  found 
cuilty ;  Greco  and  Trabuco  were  sentenced  to  transportation, 
Iinperatori  and  Scaglioni  to  20  years'  imprisonment. 

On  March  13,  1864,  eight  days  before  the  election  of  two 
deputies  for  Paris,  a  sort  of  election  committee  was  held  at  the 
house  of  M.  Gamier-Pag&s,  for  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
Opposition  candidates.  This  meeting  was  dispersed  hv  the  police, 
and  the  act  was  denounced  in  the  Chamber  of  l5eputies  by 
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Qarnier-Pag^s,  who  was  answered  by  M.  Rouherthat  the  law  had 
been  violated,  and  the  law  alone  must  decide.  In  June,  thirteen 
ol  the  persons  who  had  assembled  were  indicted  for  having  taken 
part  in  an  unauthorized  assembly,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 

Seisons.  At  the  trial,  M.  Jules  Favre  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
efence,  who  contended  that  the  articles  of  the  Code  which  they 
were  accused  of  infracting  (291  and  292  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
1  and  2  of  the  law  of  Apnl,  1834}  were  not  applicable  to  election 
committees,  and,  if  they  were,  thirteen  could  not  be  held  guilty 
of  a  crime  which  it  required  twenty-one  to  commit.  M.  Benyer 
declined  to  speak  alter  the  eloquent  and  convincing  speech  of 
Favre  ;  but  all  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  20f. 
each,  as  the  Court  admitted  there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  minister  for  instruction,  M.  Duruy,  distinguished  himself 
during  the  year  hj  his  efforts  to  promote  a  more  extended  educa- 
tion, and  by  depriving  M.  R^nan.  on  Jime  11,  of  the  professorial 
chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of  France  for  his  attacK  on  Chris- 
tianity. In  July  the  Emperor  decided  on  the  dispute  between 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  as  noticed 
under  Eqtft  and  Suez  [E.  C.  S.],  and  in  the  same  month  issued 
the  decree  for  the  better  government  of  Algeria  [E.  C.  S.l  as 

g'ven  under  the  account  of  that  possession.  The  Emperor  nad 
om  the  first  declared  his  resolution  of  keeping  France  neutral  in 
the  German  quarrel  with  Denmark.  When,  however,  after  the 
Prussians  had  taken  Dtippel,  Earl  Russell  proposed  a  conference 
in  London,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  pacific  arrangement,  the 
E^nperor  sent  a  representative  in  April,  but  the  declared  abstinence 
of  France  from  ail  active  interference  prevented  any  conclusion 
being  arrived  at.  On  Sept  15,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Italy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  Italy  that  the  seat  of 
government  should  be  removed  from  Turin  to  florence ;  and  on 
the  part  of  France  that  her  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Rome  within  two  years,  the  Italian  Oovemment  undertaking  to 

frotect  the  Pope  from  any  attack  from  without.  In  December, 
*ope  Pius's  extraordinary  Encvclical  Letter  was  issued.  After 
it  had  been  read  in  churches  by  some  few  of  the  bishops  the 
Council  declared  such  reading  was  ill^al  unless  authorizied  by 
the  Government,  and  that  tnis  authority  was  withheld.  On 
Feb.  15, 1865,  the  session  of  the  French  Legislature  was  opened 
by  a  speech  frx>m  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  increased  probability  of  a  continued  peace,  with  its  accom- 
panying prosperity,  and  spoke  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  French 
force  ii^m  Rome  ;  promised  further  progress  in  free  trade  by  a 
removal  of  the  French  navigation  laws  ;  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  commimes  and  departments  to  manage  their  local 
affairs  without  the  intervention  of  the  State  ;  giving  the  right  of 
provisional  release,  even  in  criminal  cases,  with  or  without  bail, 
and  suppressing  altogether  personal  arrest  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial matters.  The  debates  in  the  Assembly  were  unusually 
animated,  and  the  Opposition  proposed  an  amendment  advo- 
cating the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  complained  of  the  arbi- 
trary character  of  the  existmg  regulations,  to  which  M.  Rouher 
replied  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  a  discretionary  super- 
vision of  the  press.  The  Emperor,  said  the  Minister,  was  the 
first  to  welcome  the  resuscitation  of  liberal  sentiments,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  moderate  its  expression.  The  Government  had 
duties  to  perform  which  it  could  not  forget.  The  amendment 
was  subsequently  rejected  by  a  lai^  majority.  In  April  the 
Emperor  visited  Algeria,  leaving  the  Empress  as  Regent,  with 
Prince  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  Coimcil.  The  result  was  a 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  July.  In  this  pamphlet  he  desired 
that  the  Arabs  should  be  guaranteed  in  their  landed  possessions, 
and  diould  furnish  France  with  soldiers,  who  would  thus  become 
civilised  and  disseminate  civilisation  around  them  when  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  other  remedies  proposed  were  : — The  throw- 
ing open  of  all  the  ports  of  Algeria  ;  in  other  woixls,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  the  custom-houses,  only  retaining  an  octroi  as  a 
resource  for  the  towns,  as  he  had  already  decided  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  custom-houses  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco, "  which 
cost  more  than  100,000f.,  and  brought  in  only  8000f. ;"  the  crea- 
tion of  credit  societies  with  power  to  issue  notes  double  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  and  to  make  advances  on  moderate  terms 
to  the  colonists  ana  Arabs  ;  the  marking  out  a  certain  territory 
round  the  chief  towns  of  the  three  provinces  for  colonisation ; 
the  employment  of  the  100  millions  of  francs  which  the  Algerian 
Government  is  to  receive  in  six  years  in  this  way : — 30  millions 
for  roads,  20  for  ports,  30  for  canals,  drainage,  and  Artesian  wells, 
5  for  removals  to  the  zones  appropriated  to  colonists  of  those 
who  have  settled  far  from  the  coast,  and  15  for  replanting  the 
mountains ;  the  leaving  correspondence  and  transport  to  private 
iadustry ;  the  observance  of  the  strictest  economy  in  public 


works ;  the  renotmcing  of  all  sorts  of  concession,  even  as  to  the 
forests ;  the  establishment  in  the  civil  temtory  of  a  land-tax  ; 
allowing  the  communes  to  name  their  own  municipal  councils,  to 
tax  themselves,  and  contract  loans  as  they  may  require ;  relieving 
the  colonists  from  military  service  in  France  ;  the  creation  of  a 
bishopric  in  each  province,  raising  that  of  Algiers  to  an  arch- 
bishopric ;  a  consiaerable  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
administration,  which  now  costs  three  and  a  naif  millions ;  the 
appointment  of  auditors  of  the  Council  of  State  to  fill  in  the 
three  provinces  the  places  of  reporters  to  the  Gk)vemment  Coun- 
cils ;  the  introduction  of  interpreters  in  the  sittings  of  the  Coun- 
cils-General, as  a  ^arantee  ot  good  faith  ;  the  simplification  of 
the  procedure  in  civil  affairs,  for  the  greatest  grievance  Arabs,  as 
well  as  colonists,  complain  of  is  the  uowness  of  the  judicial  and 
administrative  formalities ;  to  take 'care  that  the  journals  do  not 
sow  mistrust  and  disaffection  between  the  natives  and  Europeans 
by  exaggerated  and  unfounded  attacks.    As  the  admission  of  a 
failure  in  the  colonization  of  Algiers  would  be  highly  unpopular 
in  France,  the  proposed  reforms,  in  some  degree  resembling  those 
adopted  by  us  m  our  East  Indian  possessions,  may,  if  carried  out, 
form  a  better  basis  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained.   Previous  to 
the  Emperor's  return.  Prince  Napoleon  had  given  offence  by  a 
speech  at  Ajaccio,  pn  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  dismissed  from  hispost  of  President  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a 
severe  letter  from  the  Emperor.    On  August  29,  the  French  fleet, 
in  return  for  a  visit  paid  by  an  English  squadron  to  Cherbou^, 
came  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  hospitably  received,     m 
November  and  December  a  lengthened  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Ministers  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Seward  wrote  that  the  United  States  regard  the  attempt  to 
establish  permanently  a  foreign  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico 
as  disallowable  and  impracticable,  and  in  a  later  letter  added  that 
the  United  States  would  not  recognise  Maximihan,  even  if  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Mexico.    M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  expressed  the  strong  desire  of  his  Government  to  with- 
draw its  auxiliary  corps  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  armngement  with  the  United  States,  and 
what  was  asked  was  an  assurance  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order 
of  things  founded  in  Mexico.    On  Dec.  6,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
M.  Montholon,  that,  "  After  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent is  gratified  with  the  assurance  you  give  of  the  Emperor^s 
good  disposition.     I  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
the  condition  which  the  Emperor  presents  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  impracticable." 

On  Jan.  22,  1866,  the  Emperor  opened  the  Legislative  session 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  : — "  Abroad,  peace  seems  every- 
where assured,  for  everywhere  there  is  a  desire  to  seek  the  means 
of  solving  difiiculties  amicably,  instead  of  cutting  them  by  the 
sword.  The  reunion  of  the  English  and  fVencn  fleets  in  the 
same  ports  has  shown  that  the  relations  formed  on  fields  of 
battle  nave  not  been  weakened — ^that  time  has  only  cemented 
the  good  understanding  of  the  two  countries.  With  regard  to 
Germany,  mv  intention  is  to  continue  to  observe  a  policv  of 
neutrality  wliich,  without  preventing  us  occasionally  feeling 
regret  or  pleasure,  nevertheless  leaves  us  strangers  to  questions 
in  which  our  interests  are  not  directly  engaged.*  Then,  congra- 
tulating them  on  the  amicable  relations  wiUi  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  he  stated  : — "  In  Mexico,  the  Government  founded  by 
the  wul  of  the  people  is  becoming  consolidated.  The  malcon- 
tents, vanquished  and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  any  chief.  The 
national  troops  have  shown  valour,  and  the  country  has  found 
guarantees  of  order  and  security,  which  have  developed  its  re- 
sources and  raised  iU  commerce  with  France  alone  from,  21 
millions  to  77  millions.  Thus,  as  I  expressed  last  year  the  hope, 
our  expedition  approaches  its  termination.  I  am  arranging  with 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  fix  the  time  for  the  recall  of  our 
troops,  in  order  that  their  return  may  be  effected  without  com- 

Sromising  the  French  interests  which  we  went  to  defend  in  that 
istant  country."  He  adds  : — "  The  uneasiness  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  presence  of  our  army  on  Mexican  soil  will 
be  appeased  by  the  frankness  of  our  declarations.  The  American 
people  will  comprehend  that  our  expedition,  in  which  we  invited 
them  to  take  a  j)art,  was  not  opposed  to  their  interests.  Two 
nations  eaually  lealous  of  their  independence  ought  to  avoid  any 
step  whicn  would  implicate  their  dignity  and  their  honour."  He 
went  on  to  dilate  on  the  tranquillity  at  home,  on  the  extension 
of  municipal  rights,  of  freedom  of  co-operative  action,  of  economy 
in  the  expendiliire,  of  reductions  in  the  army  without  lessening  its 
real  usefulness,  of  the  extension  of  education,  of  the  improvements 
in  agriculture,  the  advanced  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  the 
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rapid  increase  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  coimtiy  in  consequence  ; 
but,  he  says  : — "  In  the  midst  of  this  constanuy  increasing  pros- 
perity, some  uneasy  minds,  imder  the  pretext  of  hastening  the 
liberal  progress  of  the  Government,  have  sought  to  impede  that 
progress  by  depriving  it  of  all  force  and  all  initiative.  They  lay 
hold  of  a  word  borrowed  by  me  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I., 
and  confound  instability  with  progress.  The  Emperor,  in  de- 
claring the  necessity  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  human 
institutions,  meant  that  the  only  lasting  changes  were  those 
which  are  the  work  of  time,  brought  about  by  the  improvement 
of  public  manners.  Those  improvements  flow  from  the  modera- 
tion of  passions,  and  not  from  unseasonable  modifications  of  our 
fundamental  laws.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  resuming 
on  one  day  that  which  we  had  rejected  the  day  before  ?  The 
Constitution  of  1852,  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people, 
bas  imdertaken  to  found  a  system  reasonable  and  wisely  based 
upon  a  just  equilibrium  of  the  different  powers  of  the  State.  It 
keeps  at  an  equal  distance  from  two  extreme  situations.  With 
one  Chamber  holding  within  itself  the  fate  of  Ministers,  the 
executive  is  without  authority  and  witiiout  spirit.  Again,  it  is 
-without  control  if  the  elective  Chamber  is  not  independent  and 
in  possession  of  legitimate  prerogatives.  Our  constitutional 
forms,  which  have  a  certain  analogy  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  defective  simplv  bemuse  they  differ  from  those  of 
England.  Each  people  shoula  have  institutions  which  are  con- 
formable to  its  genius  and  to  its  traditions.''  In  February  the 
Address  of  the  Senate  in  reply  was  passed,  almost  an  echo  of  the 
speech  ;  but  in  the  passage  about  Mexico  it  said,  ^*  The  firm  tone 
of  the  communication  made  by  your  Majesty's  Government  has 
demonstrated  that  haughty  and  menacing  language  will  not 
decide  us  to  withdraw.  France  is  accustomed  to  move  only  at 
her  own  time.''  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  debate  on  the 
Address  continued  longer,  but  was  chiefly  on  financial  matters, 
until,  on  June  12,  M.  Kouher  read  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to 
M.  Brouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  which,  after  detailing  the  efforts  in 
common  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  prevent  hostilities,  he 
said  : — "  The  Conference  has  failed.  Will  France  be  led  to 
draw  the  sword  ?  The  French  Government  thinks  not.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  war  which  may  break  out,  no 
question  affecting  us  will  be  resolved  without  the  assent  of 
France.  France,  therefore,  will  continue  to  observe  an  attentive 
neutrality,  confident  in  her  right,  and  calm  in  her  strength." 
M.  Rouher  said  : — "  I  think  tha^  after  this  declaration  the  C^rps 
L^gislatif  will  understand  the  inadvisability  of  a  debate  upon  tne 
affairs  of  Germanv  and  Italy  ; "  and  the  sitting  was  clos^.  On 
June  25,  M.  Larabure  renewed  the  attempt  to  raise  a  discussion 
on  foreign  affairs.  He  declared  that  the  Chamber  ought  not  to 
separate  without  expressing  its  desire  for  peace,  which  he  stated 
was  the  true  interest  of  France.  The  President  reminded  M. 
Larabure  that  the  Chamber  had  resolved  not  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion under  present  circumstances.  M.  Berryer  claimed  as  his 
right  and  his  duty  to  discuss  a  question  in  which  France  might 
be  called  upon  to  interfere.  He  added  : — "  Now  that  war  exists, 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  is  no  longer  possible."  On 
June  30  the  Corps  L^gislatif  was  closed  with  a  speech  by  Count 
Walewski,  the  President. 

After  the  defeat  at  Sadowa,  or  Koniggratz,  on  July  3,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  his  mediation  to  procure  an  immediate  armistice  to  lead 
to  an  ultimate  peace,  accompanied  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Venice  and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  the  honour  of  Austria  having  been  secured 
by  the  victory  over  the  Italians  at  Custozza.  The  trust 
was  accepted  by  the  Emneror,  and  despatches  were  sent  to  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Italy.  Both  decbned  an  immediate  armis- 
tice, but  would  consent  under  certain  stipulations  humiliating  to 
Austria.  As,  however,  Venice  was  at  once  abandoned  to  the 
French,  war  could  scarcely  be  any  longer  prosecuted  in  Italy, 
and  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  on  what  terms  France  held  or 
would  surrender  her  trust ;  while  Prussia  protested  against  any 
measure  which  should  release  the  Austrian  army  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  Venice  against  Italy.  A  semi-official  newspaper  in 
Paris  stated,  "  The  position  of  France  is  now  modified,  and  her 
duty  begins.  Prussia  supreme  in  Germany,  would  be  so  great  a 
danger  for  France  that  no  Government  could  accept  it."  In  a 
note  to  the  Prussian  Government  the  Emperor  intimated  that 
the  great  increase  of  the  power  of  Prussia  might  require  some 
compensation  on  the  side  of  France,  to  which  Count  Bismark 
repbed  that  no  morsel  of  German  territoiy  would  be  alienated, 
and  the  Emperor  withdrew  hiB  claim. 

On  July  6  the  following  draught  of  the  Senatus  Conmiltmi  was 
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communicated  to  the  Senate  : — "  1.  The  Constitution  may  only 
be  discussed  in  the  Senate  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions. 2.  That  petitions  affecting  the  Constitution  will  only  be 
discussed  with  the  approval  of  three  out  of  the  five  bureaux  of 
the  Senate.  3.  No  petition  relating  to  the  Constitution  will  be 
allowed  to  be  repromiced  in  the  journals  and  made  public  except 
through  the  official  report  of  the  Senate.  4.  Any  contravention 
of  these  regulations  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  50Qf.  to 
lOjOOOf.  5.  Any  amendment  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee may  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  those  deputies  by 
whom  it  was  proposed,  and  the  Chamber  will  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first 
case,  the  amendment  will  only  be  discussed  after  previous  adop- 
tion by  the  Council  of  State.  6.  The  article  of  the  Constitution 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  session  to  three  months  is  abolished. 
7.  The  salary  of  the  deputies  to  be  fixed  at  12,500£  for  the  whole 
session."  The  official  newspaper  of  the  same  date  stated  that  the 
Derby  Cabinet  had  strongly  recommended  Italy  to  accept  the 
offered  mediation ;  that  the  accord  between  England  and  France 
remains  complete,  and  that  this  influence  will  be  exercised  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  humanity  and  peace.  On  October  10 
the  Austrian  general  surrendered  Peschiera  to  the  French  general, 
LeboBuf,  who  transferred  it  to  the  Italian  commander.  The  like 
ceremony  was  observed  at  Verona  and  the  other  places,  con- 
cluding with  Venice.  In  December  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops  were  finally  withdraivn  from  Rome — a  measure  that  occa- 
sioned much  discontent  among  the  ecclesiastical  partv ;  and  this 
discontent  was  increased  by  the  announcement,  aner  a  com- 
mission presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  of  a  plan  for  the 
reoiganisation  of  the  military  force,  in  order  to  oalance  that 
of  Prussia.  The  proposed  plan  was  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ing army  on  the  previous  establishment  of  400,000  men,  to  be 
supplemented  by  two  reserves  of  400,000  each.  These  were  to 
be  raised  b^  conscription,  but  only  to  be  called  out  for  duty  for 
certain  periods  of  tne  year  while  the  country  was  at  peace,  but 
always  neld  in  a  sufficient  state  of  discipline,  and  ready  to  be 
called  into  active  service  at  the  shortest  noUce.  The  time  of 
service  before  acquiring  the  right  of  being  released  was  reduced 
from  seven  years  to  six  ;  and  irom  the  chaujge  which  would  take 
place  every  year,  it  was  calculated  that  uljamately  almost  every 
grade  between  18  and  40  years  of  age  would  have  passed  some 
portion  of  his  life  under  military  instruction.  The  proposal  was 
denounced  as  injurious  to  the  nation,  by  abstracting  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  active  industry  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
interfering  with  and  obstructing  improvement  or  progress  alike  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce.  The  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganisation did  not  receive  the  le^lative  sanction  in  this  session. 
Reports  of  committees  were  given  on  other  portions  of  the 
draught,  but  they  did  not  pass  into  laws,  although  to  some  extent 
th^  were  acted  upon. 

The  murder  of  some  French  missionaries  in  Corea  occasioned 
the  despatch  of  a  French  squadron  there  in  1866,  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. In  November  tney  occupied  Kang-hoa,  but  in  an 
endeavour  to  advance  higher  up  the  Salee,  were  repidsed.  Kang- 
hoa  was  destroyed,  and  ube  fleet  left. 

After  a  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  at  times  threatened  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  the  Em- 

Eeror  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mexico,  and  in 
December  General  Castelnau  was  despatched  thither  to  see  the 
agreement  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  effected 
early  in  1867,  and  was  followed  by  tne  capture  and  execution  of 
Maximilian,  the  narrative  of  which  events  will  be  foimd  under 
Mexico  [E.  C.  S.].  This  utter  failure  of  the  expedition  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  French  people. 

At  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  oody  on  New  Year's  day, 
1867,  the  Emperor  expressed  his  hope  that  an  era  of  peace  and 
conciliation  was  about  to  commence.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
public  with  the  issue  of  the  foreign  policy,  was  to  be  calmed  by 
improvements  in  the  internal  administiBtion.  Accordingly  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  to  M.  Rouher,  dated  Jan.  19,  announced 
that  a  new  extension  was  to  be  given  to  the  public  liberties, 
power  was  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Bodies  of 
putting  questions  to  the  government  under  certain  regulations  ; 
a  law  was  promised  for  assigning  the  jurisdiction  over  offences  of 
the  press  to  the  Correctional  Trn)unes,  and  abolishing  the  discre- 
tionary powers  of  the  government ;  and  another  for  extending  the 
right  ofpublic  meetings  under  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  Feb.  14,  the 
Emperor  addressed  them  m  a  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
the  German  war  he  had  careiullv  avoided  takinc  any  hostile 
part,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  who  were 
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anxiouB  for  peace ;  that  his  efforts  had  been  to  promote  an  early 
pacification ;  that  the  influence  of  France  had  "  arrested  the  con- 
queror at  the  gates  of  Vienna  ; "  that,  with  regard  to  Mexico,  the 
original  ideas  were  to  regenerate  a  people,  to  introduce  among 
them  order  and  progress,  and  to  open  vast  outlets  for  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  but  that  when  the  sacrifices  necessary 
appeared  to  exceed  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  he  had  ''sponta- 
neously determined  on  the  recall  of  the  army."  He  declared 
that  the  relations  with  all  the  European  powers,  and  especially 
with  England,  were  satisfactory  in  every  respect ;  and  then 
reverting  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  he  noticed  the  suffering 
from  inundations  and  epidemics ;  but  congratulated  the  Chambers 
on  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
general  prosperity  ;  to  be  increased  by  canals,  railways,  and  cross- 
roads, the  "  indispensable  agents  for  effective  distribution  of  the 
Sroduce  of  the  soiL"  But  the  increased  liberty  promised  on 
an.  19  was  scarcely  realized.  The  power  of  interrogation  in  the 
Legislature  was  so  hampered  with  preliminary  forms  as  to  be 
practically  useless ;  and  although  the  avertissements  were  discon- 
tinued, the  newspapers  were  required  to  insert  commvaiiguSs  from 
the  ^vemment  to  an  extent  that  was  as  oppressive  as  the 
previous  proceedings. 

In  fonning  the  North  Qerman  Confederation  Count  Bismark 
had  excluded  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  as  belonging  to  an 
independent  sovereign,  who  might  have  interests  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Confederation.  Although  both  were  members  of  the 
old  Qermanic  Confederation,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
Qrand  Duke,  had  maintained  a  complete  neutrality  in  the  dis- 

?utes  that  had  arisen  in  the  Diet.  As  representing  the  Diet, 
^russia  had  a  numerous  garrison  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  this  rendered  the  possession  of  the  duchies  a 
danger  rather  than  a  support  to  the  Netherlands,  with  which, 
moreover,  there  were  no  constitutional  ties,  they  being  considered 
as  the  apjparuiae  of  the  King,  with  an  entirely  separate  adminis- 
tration. Wishing  to  disembarrass  himself,  the  King,  early  in 
1867,  made  secret  proposals  to  France  to  sell  the  duchies  to  her, 
and  ihey  were  accepted.  He  then  applied  to  Prussia  to  know  if 
there  were  any  objections.  Bismark  at  first  declined  to  inter- 
fere, but  at  length  declared  against  abandoning  any  portion  of  it 
to  France,  and  for  a  time  a  war  seemed  imminent  oetween  the 
two  great  powers,  as  France  would  not  consent  to  leave  the 
fortress  so  close  to  her  borders  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  At 
length  the  neutral  powers  interfered,  and  proposed  making  over 
the  territories  to  Belgium,  but  Leopold  II.  refused  to  accept  them, 
fearful  of  involving  nis  kingdom  m  new  complications.  A  con- 
ference was  at  length  agreed  upon ;  it  was  held  in  London ; 
representatives  from  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg^  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia  were 
present,  and  on  Mav  7,  the  duchies  were  appropriated  to  Hie 
Netherlands  under  tne  guarantee  of  all  the  powers  who  signed 
the  treaty,  Prussia  consenting  to  evacuate  the  fortress  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  immediately  demolished.  To  a  considerable 
degree  this  has  now  been  done,  and  a  great  danger  was  avoided. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Grand  National  Exhibition  in  May 
at  Paris,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  paid  it  a  visit,  and  were 
received  with  much  pomp  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  apparent 
cordiality  to  some  extent  calmed  the  fears  of  an  approaching 
war,  notwithstanding  the  active  preparations  for  farmshing  the 
army  with  improved  weapons,  called  Chassepots,  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  Prussian  needle-gun.  Subsequently  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Salzourg, 
and  this  meetmg  gave  rise  to  fresh  alarms  and  sinister  rumours. 
The  Prussian  newspapers  assumed  a  hostile  tone,  and  the  Em- 
peror had  to  announce  that  his  visit  was  only  one  of  condolence 
for  the  death  of  Maximilian.  Count  Bismark  professed  to  be 
satisfied,  and  issued  a  circular  to  his  diplomatic  agents,  in  which 
he  intimated  that  while  Gkrmanv  was  not  attacked  there  would 
be  no  interruption  of  amicable  relations,  but  l^at  Germany  was 
determined  to  act  independently  in  her  own  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  that  France  would  be  wise  in  not  intc^ering. 

In  September  an  attack  on  Rome  was  apprehended,  headed  by 
Garibaloi,  and  France  gave  notice  to  Itsly  that  the  Convention 
of  September,  1864,  must  be  respected.  Garibaldi  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested  at  Sinigaglia,  by  direction  of  Rattazzi,  and  con- 
veyed to  Caprera.  This  arrest  did  not  prevent  irruptions  of 
insurgents  on  the  Papal  territory.  France  tlireatened  to  inter- 
fere, and  active  preparations  were  made  at  Toulon  to  forward 
troop.  Rattazzi  resigned,  and  after  a  few  days'  delay  a  new 
ministry  was  foimed  under  General  Menabrea.  On  Rattazzi's 
resignation  an  address  from  the  King  and  some  stringent  resolu- 


tions were  issued  against  the  insursents,  in  consequence  of  which 
the^r  had  withdrawn  within  the  Italian  boundary ;  but  on  Oct.  28 
Garibaldi,  who  had  escaped  from.  Caprera,  led  the  insui^gents 
towards  Rome,  the  French  expedition  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  on  Oct.  30  a  portion  of  the  force  entered  Rome,  while  a  part 
of  the  royal  army  of  Italy  crossed  the  Papal  frontier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  order.   On  Nov.  3,  the  Papal  troops,  supported 
by  a  division  of  French  soldiers  anned  with  the  new  Chaasepot 
iifles,  attacked  Garibaldi  and  his  adlierents  at  Mentana,  wno, 
after  a  sharp  resistance,  were  utterly  discomfited,  and  took  refuge 
within  the  Italian  boundary,  where  they  were  disarmed  and 
made  prisoners.    Garibaldi  and  his  two  sons  were  placed  in  con- 
finement ;  and  the  royal  forces  were  marched  into  their  former 
positions.    In  a  few  days  the  French  troops  were  also  withdrawn 
from  Rome,  but  a  detachment  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
fortifications  of  which  were  additionally  strengthened.    Fiance 
now  proposed  a  conference  of  the  European  powers  to  regulate  if 
possiole  the  relations  of  Italy  with  the  Papal  power.    In  the 
Emperor's  address  to  the  Legislative  Bodies  on  opening  the  ses- 
sion on  Nov.  13,  after  mentioning  the  necessitir  of  £aviiu^  to 
send  troops  to  maintain  the  safety  of  Rome,  witnout  ''anv£ing 
hostile  to  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy,"  he  added,  "  the 
relations  of  Italy  to  the  Holy  See  interest  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  we  have  proposed  to  the  powers  to  settle  these  relations  at  a 
Conference,  and  thus  to  prevent  new  complications."  The  powers 
required  that  the  basis  on  which  the  Conference  was  to  be  held 
should  be  first  defined.    This  was  not  acceded  to.  and  the  project 
failed  Butthe  Romanquestionwaa warmly debatedin theChamber 
of  Deputies,  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Thiers  advocating  the  support  of 
the  Pope,  when  M.  Riouher,  the  Minister  of  State,  was  empowered 
to  declare  on  Dec.  6,  that  French  troops  would  remain  at  Rome 
as  long  as  the  safe^  of  the  Pope  rendered  their  presence  neces- 
sarv ;  adding,  "  We  must  have  good  guarantees  from  Italy. 
Italy  shall  never  possess  Rome."     On  the  same  day  General 
Menabrea  was  expressing  in  the  Italian  parliament  that,  al- 
though Italy  was  content  to  wait  the  working  of  time,  it  was  its 
fixed  resolve  that  Rome  should  be  its  capit^    On  Dec  14,  the 
French  official  newspapers  announced  that  the  idea  of  holdmg  a 
Conference  was  abandoned. 

The  Government  plan  for  raising  100,000  conscripts  yearly 
in  order  to  form  a  military  force  of  1,200,000  men  in  three 
divisions   of  active   army,  reserve,  and  national   guard,  was 
finally  carried  in  the  L^alature  on  Jan.  14,  1868,  by  199 
votes   against   60,  *  after   a   discussion    lasting   several   days, 
during  which  a  few   amendments  had   been  admitted.     In 
the  same  month  a  law  was  introduced  by  which  the  restriction  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  without  the  previous  authorization  of 
the  government  was  removed,  with  some  other  ameliorations ; 
but  none  of  the  further  amendments  proposed  by  the  opposition 
members  were  agreed  to.    Newspapers  are  still  prohibited  from 
publishing  any  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies, 
except  those  prepared  officially.    The  offences  of  the  press  are 
not  to  he  submitted  to  a  iury ;  and  it  is  made  libellous  to  discuss 
in  any  way  the  private  cuaracters  of  individuals.    To  this  suc- 
ceeded some  animated  discussions  on  the  new  measures  proposed 
to  be  made  into  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  public  meetings. 
Somewhat  greater  liberty  was  allowed  for  meetmgs  if  for  special 
purposes  not  relating  to  political  affairs  ;  but  tiiey  were  so  ham- 
pered by  the  prohibition  of  holding  them  without  giving  previous 
notice  and  stating  the  object ;  by  requiring  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  the  police  to  be  present,  who  mi^ht  dissolve  the  meet- 
ing at  his  pleasure ;  ana  by  other  restrictions,  so  as  to  make 
the  boon,  if  it  were  one,  almost  valueless.    Yet  the  small  exten- 
sion given  to  the  holding  of  public  meetings  was  opposed  by  the 
Senate,  who  in  April  referred  the  proposal  to  a  secona  deliberation ; 
but  the  whole  were  subsequently  confirmed,  and  an  effort  made  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  to  revert  to  a  protective  tariff  was  reso- 
lutely repulsed  by  M.  Rouher  on  the  part  of  tiie  government. 
In  March  also  several  of  the  Paris  journals  were  prosecuted 
for  publishing  illegal  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislative 
Bodies,  that  was,  for  quotmg  from  the  speeches  in  leading  articles. 
They  were  fined  for  the  offence,  and  the  judgments  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  ApriL 

While  these  laws  were  before  the  Le^ative  Assemblies,  a 
thin  pamphlet  of  76  pa^es  appeared,  written  by  the  Emperor 
Imnself,  as  it  was  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal,  idthough  pub- 
lished anonymouslv.  It  recapitulated  the  services  to  the  country 
rendered  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.,  and  recorded  the 
occasions  on  which  the  country  had  testified  its  confidence  in 
them  by  repeated  popular  votes.  These  were  gone  through  in 
minute  detail,  and  then  it  was  stated  how  the  Junperor  hadpio- 
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claimed  in  December,  1851,  that  he  meant  to  lead  the  conntiy 
to  a  iudicious  practice  of  liberty.  It  went  on  : — "  Let  us  add  that 
the  decree  of  the  24th  of  November,  1860,  and  the  letter  of  the  19th 
of  January-,  1867,  have  fulfilled  that  promise.  The  Constitution 
of  the  14tn  of  Januaiy,  1852,  is  become,  as  is  known,  tiiie  Consti- 
tution of  the  Empire.  The  result  of  the  change  effect^  in  the 
form  of  government  has  been  to  abrogate  or  to  amend  sevenil 
articles  which  were  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  new  state  of 
things.  It  has  seemed  to  us  useless  to  point  out  these  differ- 
ences ;  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  can  fill  them  up.  As 
regards  modifications  of  another  kind,  they  result  &om  the 
clivers  Senatus-Consulta.  As  they  mark,  so  to  say,  the  advance 
of  the  Emperor's  government  in  the  liberal  course  on  which  he 
has  entered,  we  hmit  ourselves  to  indicating  such  of  them  as 
have  most  importance,  and  to  enumerating  the  great  measures 
which  have  been  the  almost  in^nediate  consequence  of  them. 
We  may  mention  the  Act  which  allowed  the  journals  to  publish 
the  debates  of  the  Senate,  and  permitted  tne  reproduction  in 
extenso,  by  shorthand,  of  those  of  both  Chambers ;  the  presence 
of  the  Ministers  in  the  Chambers  by  special  dele^tion;  the 
right  of  interpellation  ;  the  extension  to  tiie  Legislative  Body  of 
the  right  of  amendment ;  the  power  given  to  the  Senate  to  send 
back  lor  a  second  examination  by  the  Legislative  Body  the  laws 
which  may  appear  to  it  defective  ;  the  vote  of  the  Budget  by 
great  sections ;  the  renunciation  by  the  Emperor  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  opening  supplemental  or  extraor£nary  credits  in  Sie 
absence  of  the  Chambers ;  the  increased  attributions  of  the 
Councils-Qeneral  and  Municipal  Councils;  the  law  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Press ;  the  law  on  coalitions  ;  and,  finally,  the 
law,  which  is  now  pending,  on  the  right  of  meeting.  The  whole 
of  those  acts  spring  from  the  Constitution,  which  lends  itself  to 
all  ^e  movements  of  liberty,  and  which,  in  this  respect,  is  as 
novel  as  it  is  bold  and  fruitfuL  In  order  to  estimate  its  liberal 
character  we  have  only  to  compare  it  to  the  Constitutions  of  pre- 
ceding monarchies." 

The  population  of  France  has  increased  but  slowly.  In  1861 
it  was  35,783,170.  In  1861  it  was  only  37,386,161,  by  the  census, 
including  the  additional  territory  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  acquired 
from  Italy,  with  a  population  of  737,113,  giving  a  real  increase 
of  only  228,443  in  the  ten  years.  In  1854  and  1855  the  deaths 
exceeded  the  births ;  in  the  first  year  by  69,318  ;  in  the  second, 
by  37,274. 

The  following  table  gives  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1866,  according 
to  the  departments  : — 

Ain 371,643 

Aisiie 666,025 

Allier 376,164 

Alpes,  Bancs 143,000 

Alpefl,  Hautcs 122,117 

Alpes,  Maritimes 198,818 

ArSecho 387,174 

Ardennes 326,864 

AriSge 250,436 

Aube          .        .        . 261,961 

Aude 288,626 

Avcyron 400,070 

Bouches  du  Rh6ne 647,903 

Calvados 474,909 

Cantal 237,994 

Charente 378,218 

Charentc  Infcricui-o 479,659 

Cher 336,613 

Correze 310,843 

Corse 259,861 

Cftted'Or 382,762 

C6te8-du-Xora 641,210 

Creuse 274,067 

Dordognc 602,673 

Douba 298,072 

Dr6me 324,231 

Eurc-et-Loii-c 290,763 

Finistfire 662,486 

Garde 429,747 

Garonne,  Haiito 493,777 

Ocrs 296,692 

Gironde 701,866 

Hcrault 427,246 

Ille-et-Vilaiiie 692,609 

Indre 277,860 

Indrc-et-Loirc 325,193 

iB^ro 681,386 

Jura 298,477 

Landca 306,693 

Loir-et-Cher 276,767 

Loire 637,108 

Loire,  Hante 312,661 

Loire  Inf^iieurc «        .  698,608 

Loiret 367,110 


Lot 288,919 

Lot-et-Qaronne 327,962 

Lozere 137.263 

Maine-et-Loii-e 632,326 

Manche 673,899 

Mame 390,809 

Mame,  Haute 259,096 

Kayenno 367,866 

Mcurthe 428,837 

Meuse 301,653 

Morblhan 601,084 

Moselle 462,167 

Ni4Tre 342,773 

Nord 1,392,041 

Oise 401,274 

Ome 414,618 

Pas-de-Calais 749,777 

Puy-de-D6me 671,690 

Pyr^n^es,  Basses 435,486 

Pyr^n^es,  Hautcs 240,262 

Pyr6n6e8,  Orientalcs 189,490 

Rhin,Ba8 388,970 

Rhin,Haut 630,286 

Rh6ne 678,648 

Sa6ne,  Haute 317,706 

6a6ne-et-Loiro 600,006 

Sarthe 463,619 

Savoie 271,662 

Savoie,  Haute 273,768 

Seine 2,159,916 

Seine  InfiSrieure 792,768 

Seine-et-Mamo 364,400 

Seine-et-Oise 633,727 

SSyres,  Deux 333,155 

Somme 672,640 

Tarn 365,513 

Tam-et-Garonne 228,969 

Var '  .    .  308,660 

Yaucluse 266,091 

Vendue 404,472 

Vienne 324,627 

Vienne,  Haute 326,037 

Yosges 418,998 

Tonne 372,689 


Total 


38,067,094 


Of  theforegoing  population  19,014, 109  were  males,  and  19,052,985 
females. 

In  1841  the  Colonial  population  of  France,  including  Algeria, 
given  then  as  216,558,  was  only  814,925.  In  1861  it  is  stated  as 
5,861,716,  comprised  as  follows  : — 


Ik  Afbica. — Alff^rie  (of  whom  192,746  only  were 
Europeans  .... 
Senegal  and  dependencies . 
Isle  of  Reunion  (or  Bourbon^ 
Sainte  Marie,  Mayotte,  &c.  (in  Ua 
da^ascar)        .... 
Amzbica. — ^Martinique     .... 
Guadaloupe  and  dependencies   . 
French  Guyana 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    . 
Asia. — Pondicherry,  Chandemagoor,  &c. 
Cochin-China^  six  proTinces . 
OcEAinA. — Man^uesas  Islands    . 

Walhs,  Gambler,  Pomatou,  &c. 

Soeiety  Islands 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencies 


2,999,124 

64,666 

178,238 

22,670 

136,662 

136,602 

26,687 

2,311 

221,667 

2,000,000 

12,000 

18,460 

9,000 

46,000 


In  the  budget  for  1863  there  was  voted  for  the  revenue 
74,053,589^. ;  and  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  73,707,823/., 
but  there  always  follows  an  extraordinary  budget,  in  which  the 
expenses  uniformly  far  exceed  the  extraortlinary  receipts.  The 
public  debt  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  483,209,409/.  In  1865 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  somewhat  over  84,000,(XX)/. ;  the 
expenditure  at  93,000,000/.  In  1866  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  83,300,000/. ;  the  expenditure  at  something  less.  But  on 
making  his  statement  for  the  budget  of  1867,  M.  Fould,  the 
Finance  Minister,  had  to  announce  that  in  both  years  there  had 
l)een  a  great  denciency  in  the  revenue  through  the  feiilure  of 
expected  receipts,  especially  those  from  Mexico,  of  which  upwards 
of  1,000,000/.  m  bonds  remained  in  the  Treasury  impaid.  The 
estimate  for  1867,  made  in  December,  1866,  was  more  promising, 
many  reductions  having  been  made.  The  national  debt,  in- 
cludmg  the  floating  debt,  was  above  500,000,000/.,  and  the  interest 
myable  was  22,000,000/.  But  M.  Fould  was  replaced  by  M. 
Magne,  who  modified  the  budget,  giving  a  less  favourable 
prospect  In  the  budget  for  1868  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue 
was  given  as  1,673,451,585  francs ;  the  oi-dinary  expenditure  as 
1,548,900,621  francs ;  but  four  or  five  other  budgets  bring  im 
the  whole  expenditure  to  2,118,774,599  francs  (84,750,984/).    It 
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was  then  stated  that  a  deficiency  had  occurred  in  several  of  the 
preceding  years,  to  discharge  which  a  new  loan  of  17,000,000/. 
was  necessary;  and  the  raising  of  this  sum,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1868.  In 
March,  1868,  appeared  a  pamphlet  of  30  pages,  by  M.  Horn, 
under  the  title  of  Bilan  ae  VEmpire,  or  Balance-sheet  of  the 
Empire,  explaining  its  financial  conditions.  In  it  M.  Horn 
showed  that  the  public  expenditure  during  the  first  15  years  of 
the  Empire — ^including,  of^  course,  in  these  15  years  the  period 
between  the  coup  d^itat,  2nd  of  December,  1851,  and  the  official 
promulgation  oi  the  new  regime — had  been  enormous  beyond 
precedent.  He  divided  the  whole  time  into  periods  of  five  years. 
buring  the  first,  that  is  from  1852  to  1856,  the  public  expen- 
diture amounted  to  9,643,778,793f.,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
l,928,756,759f.  The  second,  from  1857  to  1864,  it  was 
10,213,760,472f. ;  yearly  average,  2,042,762,094f.  And  the 
third,  from  1862  to  1866,  ll,134,809,436f.  ;  average  per  year, 
2,226,961,987f. ;  making  the  total  amount  spent  in  15  years 
about  31,000,000,000f.,  or  an  average  of  2,066,000,000f.  a  year. 
On  comparing  the  second  period  with  the  first,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  is  670,000,000f. ;  in  the  third,  as  compared 
with  the  second,  a  still  further  increase  of  921,000,000f. ;  and  on 
the  third,  as  compared  with  the  first,  an  increase  of  near  a 
thousand  millions  and  a  half,  or  near  three  hundred  millions  of 
francs  on  the  annual  average  of  expenditure.  Was  the  original 
starting  point,  he  asks,  so  low  as  to  require  such  progression  r  By 
no  means,  for  at  the  very  outset  the  Imperial  Government  shot 
far  beyona  the  governments  that  went  before  it.  The  five  years 
previous,  viz.  1847  to  1851,  showed  7,981,000,000f.  total  expen- 
diture, so  that  in  its  infancy  the  Imperial  Government  began  by 
spending  on  an  average  333.000,0001.  a  year  more  than  its  pre- 
d^ecessors.  The  progress  will  seem  the  greater  if — setting  aside 
the  disturbed  years  m)m  1847  to  1851 — ^we  compare  the  nrst  15 
years  of  the  Empire  with  15  normal  years  of  the  July  Govern- 
ment. During  tne  period  between  1832  and  1846  the  total 
public  expenditure  amounted  to  19,380,000,0001  The  difference 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  period  firom  1852  to  1866  is 
near  12,000  millions;  in  other  woras,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  spent  800  milHons  a  year  more  than  the  Governments  t^t 
preceded  it 

But  the  financial  difficulties  have  not  prevented  sreat  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  France.  Agriculture  nas  made 
much  progress.  In  1864  there  were  about  135  millions  of  acres 
imder  culture ;  of  which  about  64  millions  were  arable,  12 
millions  of  natural  meadow,  5  millions  of  artificial  meadow,  20 
millions  of  pasture,  5  millions  in  vinevaids,  and  5  millions  in 
gardens  ana  orcha^  The  number  of  animals  in  1865  were — 
of  horses  2,983,966;  asses,  398,159;  mules,  327,720;  homed 
cattle,  10,093,137.  The  number  of  calves  produced  in  the  last 
year  was  4,000,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  33,282,592,  of  which 
26,000,000  were  merinos ;  goats  and  kids,  1,385,940,  and  5,882,141 
swine. 

In  1866  the  southern  provinces  suffered  greatly  from  inunda- 
tions, and  the  budget  of  1867  contained  an  item  of  800,000f.  for 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  works  to 
prevent  such  mischiet  in  future.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
jBmperor  a  large  reclamation  of  land  to  agricultural  uses  has 
been  going  forward  successfnllv  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
district  of  Sologne,  situated  aoout  90  miles  from  Paris,  and 
lying  in  the  three  departments  of  Loir-et-Cher,  Loiret,  and 
Cher.  It  contained  nearlv  a  million  of  acres.  A  sandy  level, 
sometimes  scratched  by  the  plough,  and  producing  a  little  lye 
and  buck- wheat,  intermixed  with  a  good  hard  clay,  and  therefore 
left  in  grass,  and  its  scanty  herbage  used  for  pasturing  cattle  ; 
the  few  streams  losing  themselves  in  swamps  or  marshes,  pro- 
ducing disease  among  the  scattered  dwellers ;  or  if  they  ran, 
were  sanded  up  by  the  heavy  rains.  A  wild  country,  infertile 
where  cultivated,  and  unhealthy  everywhere.  Endeavours  have 
been  made  to  render  it  more  useful  and  less  unhealthy ;  trees 
were  planted,  water-courses  were  cleared,  the  clays  were  ploughed 
deeply  and  manured  ;  and  where  this  has  been  done  good  crops 
of  wheat  have  been  grown.  In  other  places  judicious  manuring 
lias  produced  good  crops  of  grass,  which  by  feeding  ofT  with 
cattle,  has  greatly  ameliorated  the  soil.  "^Tlie  complaint  is 
that  large  capitalists  are  required  to  execute  works  on  an 
extensive  scale,  which,  it  is  asserted,  would  my  well,  and  that 
means  of  communication  are  needed.  One  railwav  runs  through 
it.  Short  branches  would  be  a  benefit ;  but  for  tne  transport  of 
heavy  materials,  such  as  manure  from  Paris  or  elsewhere,  they 
would  be  too  expensive ;  and  a  canal  is  asked  for  to  join  the 
Loire  to  the  Cher,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  executed. 


The  exten&ion  of  the  commerce  of  France  has  been  very  great, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  an  approach  to  free  trade. 
In  1863  the  real  value  of  the  imports  had  amounted  to  65,224,0002., 
the  exports  to  74,432,000^  ;  in  1858  the  imports  were  81,396^, 
the  exporto  97,772,000/.  In  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  liberated 
trade,  the  imports  amounted  to  123,484,000L  tiie  exports  to 
106,448,0002. ;  in  1864,  the  value  of  the  imports  tsank  to 
101,200,0002.,  while  the  exports  rose  to  116,960,0002.,  of  which 
Great  Britain  furnished  23,826,4032.  of  the  imports,  and  received 
25,640,7332.  of  the  exports.  In  1865  the  imports  were  valued  at 
105.640,0002.,  the  exports  at  123,520,0002.,  and  of  this  26,355,0722L 
of  tne  imports  were  furnished  by  Great  Britain,  and  31,635,3212. 
of  the  exports  received  by  her.  In  1866  the  increase  continued, 
the  imports  amounting  to  118,360,0002.,  and  the  exports  to 
175,600,0002.,  of  which  England  received  37,016,5762.  AH  these 
sums  are  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals,  of  which  the  trans- 
mission is  generally  very  laige  ;  for  instance,  in  1866,  France 
received  41,880,0002.  in  value,  and  exported  20,280,0002.  only. 
(Almatiach  de  Paris  for  1868,  and  Board  of  Trade  Betums  for 
1867). 

To  this  commerce  the  construction  of  railways  has  rendered 
great  assistance.  France  was  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them ;  some  tentatives  were  made  ;  they 
succeeded ;  and  then  she  entered  on  their  construction  vieorously 
and  systematically.  Six  main  lines  were  granted  upon  Teases  to 
separate  companies,  all  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
from  the  government,  either  by  guarantee  of  interest,  the  grant 
of  the  land,  or  the  formation  of  earth-works,  the  whole  revert- 
ing to  the  government  at  definite  dates,  according  to  the  amount 
of  assistance  rendered.  These  lines  are  the  East,  the  West,  the 
North,  the  Paris  and  Mediterranean,  the  Orleans,  and  the  South, 
together  with  the  short  lines,  the  Vincennes,  the  J^ght  and  Left 
bimk  of  the  Seine,  the  metropolitan  lines  as  they  may  be  called. 
On  Jan.  1,  1868,  there  were  9922  miles  open  for  traffic,  and  2702 
miles  remaining  to  be  prepared  for  the  completion  of  the  plan. 
On  the  lines  opened  for  traffic  there  were  m  use  4064  locomo- 
tives, 90,490  carriages,  waggons,  and  trucks,  and  95,565  persons 
were  employed.  On  the  lines  in  1866  there  were  carried 
92,124,914  passengers,  with  lu^ge  weighing  3,579,092  cwts. ; 
of  live  animahk  dogs,  norses,  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle,  there  were 
6,112,788  head;  small  parcels  and  fresn  provisions,  7,425,302 
cwts. ;  19,770  carriages  ;  761,789,908  cwts.  of  mercantile  goods  ; 
and  ^Id  and  silver  bullion  to  the  declared  value  of  160,657,7082. 
For  mtemal  navigation  there  are  about  4095  miles  of  canal  and 
river  available ;  and  the  total  of  carriage  road  in  1866,  including 
the  main  lines  and  the  cross-roads,  amoimted  to  88,293  miles. 

In  1866  the  telegraph  lines  were  29,669  kilometres  (18,690 
mUes)  in  length,  with  556  stations.  In  1865  there  were  2,473,747 
mesaaaeB  sent  along  them.  In  the  same  ^ear  313,506,795  letters 
passed  through  the  post,  and  327,381,898  in  1866,  or  very  nearly 
9  letters  for  each  iimabitant  of  France. 

Education  is  provided  for  by  20,703  public  schools  for  boys, 
with  1,556,995  pupils ;  17,683  common  to  both  sexes  ;  3108  free 
schools  for  boys ;  14^059  public  schools  for  girls,  with  1,014,537 
pupils,  and  13,208  tree  schools  for  girls,  in  which  were  713,956 
pupils.  In  the  whole  there  were  4,336,404  attendtmts  on  the 
schools.  About  one  half  the  teachers  are  ecclesiastics,  male  or 
female.  The  annual  contributions  of  the  government  amount 
to  about  2,000,0002.  on  Uie  average.  In  1862  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks,  which  had  been  regularly  increasing:,  amounted  to 
16,800,0002. :  the  increase  has  been  less  since,  probably  from  the 
facility  afforded  of  vesting  small  sums  in  the  government  loans. 

The  army,  as  we  have  stated,  is  to  consist  of  400,000  men, 
with  tw^o  reserves  of  400,000  each ;  of  the  whole  about  one- 
fourth  are  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  navy  consists  of  26  iron- 
clad^ 7  steam-vessels,  carrying  670  guns  ;  of  229  screw-steamers, 
not  iren-<;lad,  canying  41 12  guns,  87  paddle-wheel  steamers,  car- 

rg  430  guns  ;  and  147  sailing-vessels,  carrying  1644  guns ; 
whole  manned  by  40,743  men. 
Of  the  principal  towns  of  France  we  have  given  notices  under 
their  respective  heads,  but  of  many  in  which  the  supplementary 
matters  were  hardly  large  enough  or  important  enough  to  form 
separate  articles,  we  give  a  summary  here.  For  the  smaller  ones 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  facts  to  an  article  in  the  Anm^r 
aire  EncyclopSdi^  for  1864,  under  the  head  of  Travaux  PMics, 
with  some  additions  from  later  sources.  A  few  somewhat  longer 
notices  are  given  of  places  that  had  been  omitted,  or  have  grown 
into  importance  since  the  issue  of  the  Engush  CYCLOPiEDiA.  We 
may  aud  Uiat  the  loans  so  frequently  mentioned  ai'e  from  the 
public  treasuiT,  granted  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  in  order 
to  afford  employment  to  the  workmen  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
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places.  In  many  instances  the  loans  have  been  repaid,  and  all 
are  payable  by  certain  instalments  within  fixed  periods.  As  a 
lai^e  town,  which,  however,  until  1864  had  nuuie  little  altera- 
tion, we  bugin  with  Bordeaux.  The  others  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically.  The  population  given  is  that  of  1861,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Bordeaux  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  cols.  87 — 90],  which  has  now  annexed 
to  it  the  suburb  of  La  Bastide,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garonne, 
had  in  1866  a  population  of  192,241.  It  lies  on  the  soutJi,  or 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  the  river  flowing  in  a  crescent  from  the 
south-east  to  the  south-west,  not  as  stated  in  the  previous  article, 
lu  the  old  town  the  onlv  alteration  made  is  lengthening  and 
widening  the  Rue  St.  Catherine.  Water  has  been  supplied  by 
street-pmar  fountains,  and  an  ornamental  one  has  been  erected 
in  the  Quincunx-square.  The  principal  streets  have  been  paved ; 
and  this  is  all  that  had  been  e£fected  until  1864.  A  loan  of 
17,000,000  francs  was  then  contracted  in  order  to  open  several 
main  streets  to  form  a  surrounding  boulevard,  to  construct  docks, 
and  to  widen  the  road  of  the  bridge,  which  works  have  been 
since  in  pro«%ss. 

Agm  [E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  134]  has  built  an  abattoir,  founded  a 
lyceum,  and  opened  a  boulevard.  Population  17,263.  A%z[E.  C. 
vol.  i.  coL  154 J  has  built  in  1859  the  Granet  Museimi,  ana  sup- 
plied the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  town  with  an  abundance  of 
water.  Population  27,659.  Alais  [E.  C.  vol  L  col.  165]  has  im- 
proved its  very  defective  public  roads,  constructed  works  for  con- 
nning  the  Gardon  to  its  bed,  and  replaced  the  old  cathedral  by  a 
modem  one.  Population  20,257.  Albi  [E.  C.  vol  L  coL  1/81 
has  rebuilt  its  communal  college,  about  to  become  a  l^ceum,  ana 
has  much  improved  its  communications.  Population  15,493. 
AUncan  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  187 J  has  had  its  streets  improved,  a 
building  erected  for  the  public  library,  and  an  infantry  barrack. 
Population  16,110.  AmienB  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  313]  within  the 
last  12  years  has  formed  new  boulevards,  has  erected  statues 
of  Ducange  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  devoted  large  sums  to 
the  improvement  of  its  street  communication,  commenced  the 
restoration  of  its  fine  cathedral,  and  in  1866  enlaiged  its  hand- 
some railway  station.  Population  61,063  in  1867.  Angers 
[E.  C.  voL  L  coL  366].  In  this  town  the  narrow  Rue  de  la 
Boucherie  has  been  widened  and  improved ;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  filtered  through  sand,  are  now  distributed  to 
the  inhabitants.  For  these  purposes  a  loan  of  2,000,000  francs 
has  been  raised.  Population  54,791  in  1867.  AnaouUme  [E.  C. 
voL  i.  col.  373].  In  this  town  the  old  market-halls  and  the 
butchers'  stalls  have  been  swept  away,  and  replaced  bv  new 
and  convenient  erections;  there  is  also  a  new  town-hall,  and 
an  additional  boulevard  has  been  formed.  Population  24,961. 
Annec^r^,  C.  voL  i.  coL  378],  since  it  has  become  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  Savoie,  has  contracted  a  loan  of 
800,000  francs  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  street,  for  a 
quay  on  the  lake^  for  addine  foot  pavements  to  the  principal 
streets,  for  enlargmg  the  college  and  the  barracks,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Champs  des  Mars.  Population  10,737.  Aries 
[E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  408]  nas  built  an  infantry  barrack,  brought 
water  from  the  Rhone  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
imposed  a  tax  to  raise  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  old 
crooked  streets,  which  works  have  been  in  course  of  execution  for  the 
last  10  years.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Rh6ne,  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Duros,  was  erected  in  1866.  Population  25,543.  Arras 
[E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  537]  has  only  borrowed  150,000  francs  in  1861  to 
enlarge  the  town-hall,  and  to  widen  one  of  its  streets.  Popu- 
lation 25,905.  Audi.  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  672],  Since  1858  con- 
siderable alterations  have  been  made  in  the  roads  and  streets,  and 
the  access  to  the  upper  town  rendered  more  easy.  Population 
11,899.  Auxeire  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  742]  has  had  the  old  bridge  over 
the  Yonne  rebuilt,  its  streets  paved,  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
provided,  the  steeple  of  St.  Eusebius  repaired,  and  some  minor 
improvements e£fected.  Population  15,081.  Auxonne[E,C,\olA. 
coL  742]  has  established  public  fountains  for  supplying  the  town 
with  water,  and  has  spent  considerable  sums  in  reinstating 
the  old  artillery-school  in  which  Napoleon  I.  had  studied. 
Avignon  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  751]  has  spent  upwards  of  5(X),000 
francs  in  simplifying  the  intricacy  of  its  tortuous  streets,  in  pro- 
viding defences  against  the  inundations  of  the  Rhone,  and  replacing 
the  old  bridge  by  a  new  one.  Population  36,081.  Airanches 
[E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  754],  in  1860  completed  the  erection  of  its 
town-hall  and  com  market,  and  in  1861  opened  out  a  new  street 
and  enlarced  the  Place  Baudange.  Population  8129.  Bagnh-es-de- 
LucKon  [£.  C,  Garonne,.  Haute,  vol.  ii.  col.  11311  has  added  to 
its  attractions  by  enlarging  and  embellishing  its  thermal  baths, 
and  opening  a  number  of  new  promenades,  planted  with  trees. 


Bayeux  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  915]  has  expended  150,000  francs  in  con- 
stmcting  a  small  port  at  Pont-en-Bessin,  to  serve  as  a  port  of 
refuge  and  give  facilities  for  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Population 
5413.  Bayonne  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  016]  has  been  making  great 
efforts  to  constitute  itself  a  commercial  port.  In  1857  it  spent 
300,000  francs  in  improving  its  communications  with  the 
suburban  town  of  St  Esprit.  In  1859,  450,000  francs  in  the 
improvement  of  its  port  and  quays.  In  1860  it  borrowed 
4,600,000  francs  for  the  opening  of  new  streets  and  widening  of 
old  ones,  the  building  of  a  new  market-place,  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  quays  on  the  Nive.  In  1867  the  railwav  station 
was  enlarged,  and  works  constructed  at  Dax  to  defend  the 
Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  line  &om  inundations.  Other  improve- 
ments have  been  subsequently  made.  Population  25,611.  Beauvais 
SE.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  952]  nas  been  transforming  gradually  its  old- 
iashioned  quarters  into  amore  modem  appearance,  and  hasbeen  com- 
pleting its  fine  cathedral,  so  long  left  imperfect.  Population  15,364. 
Beaanfon  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1065]  has  undeigone  litUe  alteration 
since  1855  beyond  improving  the  quarter  !E&ttant,  a  low  district, 
which  has  been  much  improved.  Population  46,786.  Beziers  [E.  C. 
Herault,  vol.  iii.  cols.  160-61]  has  increased  the  supply  of  water 
to  its  fountains,  built  an  abattoir,  enlarged  one  of  its  public 

Promenades,  and  repaired  and  im})roved  the  Place  de  la  dtadelle. 
'ovulation  24,270.  J^^[E.  C.  voL  L  coL  1 128]  has  added  an  abattoir 
to  its  public  buildings,  formed  a  new  street,  which  has  been 
named  the  Prince  Imp^riale,  as  it  abuts  on  the  castle  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  young  prince  by  the  municipality ;  and 
constructed  works  for  preventing  the  inundations  of  the  Loire  ; 
for  these  purposes  it  borrowed  825,000  francs.  Population  20,331. 
Bourges  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  75]  acquired  in  1858  a  new  theatre  in 
place  of  one  burnt  down ;  it  has  repaired  the  house  of  Jacques 
Uoeur,  the  old  merchant ;  enlarged  the  military  stables  at  Serau- 
court,  made  new  roads  and  streets,  especially  one  to  connect  it 
with  the  railway  station,  and  many  otner  inmor  improvements. 
Population  28,064.  Brest  [E.  C.  vol.  li.  coL  127],  in  1854,  received  a 
handsome  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Penfeld,  connectiDK  the  toMm 
with  the  faubourg  Recouvrance  ;  and  in  1859-60  raisea  a  loan  of 
600  francs  for  rendering  the  bay  of  Porstrein  available  for  com- 
merce. The  Marine  Hospital,  completed  in  1867,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Penfeld,  on  a  neight  which  overlooks  a  portion  of  the 
quays  of  the  port.  It  was  from  the  design  of  M.  Lamblarde ;  it 
can  accommodate  1212  patients,  and  cost  about  2,300,000  francs. 
Population  79,847  in  1866.  Cahors  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  226-7] 
has  a  new  abattoir,  has  rebuilt  the  com  market  and  improved  the 
approaches  to  it  Population  13,846.  Cambrai  [E.  C.  voL  ii. 
coL  257]  has  much  improved  its  street  communication,  and  has 
opened  a  new  gate  in  its  circumvallation.    Population  22,557. 

Carcasonnty  or  Carcasone  [E.  C.  AuDE,  vol.  i.  col.  677,  where  a 
reference  is  made  that,  not  having  been  fulfilled,  we  add  the 
description  here].  A  city  in  the  South  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Aude,  on  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department,  in  43"  13'  N.  lat.  and  2°  22'  E.  long.,  387  miles  in  a 
direct  line  due  S.  from  Paris,  or  495  nules  by  the  road  through 
Orleans,  Limoges,  and  Toulouse. 

Carcasonne  is  a  veiy  ancient  place,  having  been  built  before 
the  time  of  Caesar,  wno  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  ciidtates  or 
townships  of  Gallia  Ulterior  (taking  that  province  in  the  limited 
extent  which  it  had  before  he  enterea  upon  his  command). 
What  the  town  itself  was  at  that  time  we  have  no  information ; 
the  township  is  mentioned  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  Tolosa 
and  Narbo  (Toulouse  and  Narbonne),  furnished  several  brave 
soldiers  for  the  army  of  P.  Crossus,  Ccasar's  lieutenant  in  his  war 
with  the  Ac(]^uitani  (Caes.  de  Bel,  Gal,,  lib.  iii.,  c.  20).  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  notice  it  as  one  of  the  to^vns  of  the  Volcao  Tectosages ; 
in  the  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Hierusalem  (Jeru- 
salem) it  is  mentioned  as  Castellum,  a  military  post,  a  desig- 
nation which  perhaps  indicates  decay  from  its  former  prosperitv. 
Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  passed  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks. 
Under  the  last  it  was  for  some  time  governed  b^  counts  of  its 
own,  who  contrived  to  render  their  power  hereditaiy.  Its  last 
count  ceded  his  states  to  the  then  King  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  or 
Stvint  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before 
this  cession,  the  town  had  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  against 
the  Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  for  whom  it  was  held. 

Carcasonne  at  present  consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by  the 
river  Aude,  over  which  is  a  good  bridge.  The  upper  town 
or  cits  is  on  the  risht  bank  of  tne  river,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
part  It  is  encircled  by  the  old  waUs  ;  its  narrow  and  deserted 
streets  and  ill-built  houses  give  to  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  It 
has  a  castle,  now  in  ruins  (tne  erection  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
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some  to  the  Visigotlis),  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St«  Naza- 
rius.  TMb  was  erected  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centiuy  ; 
it  is  small,  but  handsome ;  the  stained  glass  windows  are  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  the  colours.  The  tomb  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  general  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  which  was  in 
this  diurchy  has  been  broken. 

The  lower  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude,  is  regularly 
laid  out  with  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
watered  by  streams  of  water  uom  the  river.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  there  are  a  jgreat  number  of  shops,  many  of 
which  are  handsome.  The  Grande  Place  is  an  oblong  square, 
surrounded  by  regularly  built  houses,  and  having  in  the  middle 
a  fountain,  the  design  of  which  is  sufficiently  magnificent,  but 
the  execution  poor,  and  the  neglected  and  filthy  state  of  which, 
when  visited  by  M.  Millin,  formed  a  contrast  with  the  general 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  city.  The  HalleSy  or  covered 
market-places,  are  large  and  airy.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  a 
building  of  good  architecture,  the  theatre  is  handsome,  the  office 
of  the  prefect  has  magnificent  gardens,  and  there  are  fine  bar- 
racks and  some  other  public  buildings.  The  old  conventual 
buildings  and  the  churches  are  also  handsome. 

By  the  census  of  1832,  Carcasonne  had  14,872  inhabitants ; 
the  whole  commune  contained  17,394.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  place  is  that  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  which  is  carried  on 
with  great  diligence.  This  manufacture  existed  here  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Louis  XI.  It  was  much  increased  by  the  patronage 
of  Colbert,  who  established  a  manufactory  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  building  still  remains,  but  the  establishment 
has  been  discontinued,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  capitalists.  The  wool  is  chiefly  brought  from  Spain 
or  from  Narbonne,  or  Beziers ;  it  is  carded,  spun,  and  woven  in 
the  town,  and  the  cloths  are  sent  to  the  Levant.  The  trade  of 
Carcasonne  is  much  promoted  by  a  navigable  branch  of  the 
great  canal  of  Langueaoc,  or  du  Midi,  Wine,  brandy,  and  fruit 
are  among  the  other  chief  articles  of  trade.  Some  marble  quar- 
ries are  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ;  the  marble 
is  of  various  colours  ;  that  veined  with  red  is  particularly  beau- 
tifuL  The  quay  is  adorned  with  handsome  promenades,  and 
presents  a  constant  scene  of  activity.  There  are  at  Carcasonne 
two  libraries,  a  high  school,  and  a  museum. 

The  diocese  comprehends  now  the  department  of  Aude,  and 
the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and 
Narbonne. 

The  district  of  which  Carcasonne  was  formerly  the  capital 
took  from  the  town  the  designation  Carcassez.  Notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequent  desirableness  of  shade, 
there  are  few  trees  except  along  the  oanks  of  the  canal  of  Lan- 
ffuedoc  ;  the  inhabitants  allege  the  value  of  the  land  as  a  reason 
for  their  imwillingness  to  plant  trees,  or  even  allow  them  to 
remain.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  member  of  the  convention,  guillo- 
tined at  Paris  in  1793,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the  relic  of  a  column  of 
greyish  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  to  M.  Numerius  Numeri- 
anus  Csesar.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  aqueduct-bridge  of 
three  arches,  by  which  the  Canal  de  Languedoc  is  carried  over 
the  river  Fresquel,  which  runs  to  Castelnaudary.  M.  Malte  Brun 
seems  to  have  confounded  these  two  structures,  making  of  them 
a  triumphal  arch  on  the  banks  of  the  Fresquel  to  the  nonour  of 
the  Emperor  Numerian.  Carcasonne  has  since  transformed  its 
conmiunal  college  into  a  lyceum,  enlarged  its  market-place,  and 
effected  some  important  hydraulic  improvements,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  has  borrowed  660,000  francs.     Population  20,644. 

Carpentrae  [E.  C.  Vaucluse,  vol.  iv.  col.  982]  has  opened  and 
enlarged  many  of  its  streets,  relaid  the  pavement,  repaired  the 
theatre,  enlai^ed  the  building  for  the  public  library,  restored  the 
two  churches  and  the  public  fountains,  for  which  purposes  it 
contracted  a  loan  in  1861  of  200,000  firancs.  Population  10,918. 
Cette  [£.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  399]  has  built  a  large  hospital  for  sailors, 
has  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of  water  at  a 
cost  of  1,100,000  francs,  and  has  been  for  many  years  enlarging  and 
improving  its  port  A  wet-dock  was  opened  in  1866.  Popula- 
tion 22,438.  GhoHM-mr-Sadne  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  413]  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  its  inland  navigation  since  the  opening  of 
the  railway  to  Lyon,  but  it  has  built  a  new  com  market,  and 
greatly  improved  its  public  roads.  Population  19,709.  Chartres 
fE.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  425]  has  a  new  and  elegant  theatre,  built 
m  1859,  at  a  cost  of  340,000  francs.  Population  19,531.  Cler- 
mont, or  Clermont  Ferrand  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  500],  possessing  an 
academy  of  science  and  literature,  and  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  has  provided  them  with  more  suitable  accommodation. 
It  has  completed  the  Hdtel  Dieu^  and  the  church  of  St  Eutropius ; 


built  a  cavalry  barrack  ;  bought  land  for  an  exercise  ground,  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  a  new  hospital 
for  invalid  smdiers.    Much  improvement  has  also  been  maae  in 
the  streets.    For  these  purposes  it  has  borrowed  2,100,000  francs. 
Population  37,275.    Cognac  [E.  C.  Charentb,  vol.  iL  coL  419J 
has  constructed  new  quays  on  the  Charente,  enlarged  the  com- 
mimal  offices,  built  an  abattoir,  and  lengthened  the  Rue  St. 
Martin.    Population  8167.    Colmar  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  5321  has 
much  improved  its  public  roads,  established  a  lyceum,  scnools 
for  girls,  and  a  poor-house.    In  1861  it  offered  a  contribution  of 
1,800,000  francs  towards  a  capital  of  14,000,000  francs  for  the 
formation  of  a  canal  from  the  collieries  at  Sarre,  with  branches 
from  the  Rhdne  canal  to  the  Rhine,  and  another  to  the  salt- 
works at  Dieuze.    Population  22,629.     Gompi^gne  [E.  C.  voL  ii. 
col.  541]  has  widened  the  two  streets  which  lead  to  the  fine  old 
palace,  which  13  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Court ;  it  has  also 
cleared  the  old  town-hall,  whose  belfry  is  visible  throughout  the 
vaUey  of  the  Oise,  from  the  buildings  which  obscured  it,  and 
enlai^ed  the  square  in  which  it  stands.    Population  12,137. 

Creuzot.  in  the  department  of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  from  its 
remarkable  specialty  demands  now  a  fuller  notice  than  was 
necessarv  in  1854,  and  was  given  to  it  under  that  department  in 
E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  428—430.  It  lies  in  the  Blanzy  coal  basin,  and 
the  coal  was  inefficiently  worked  in  the  latter  naif  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1781  a  company  was  formed  for  utilising  the  iron 
ore  of  the  neighbourhooa  in  connection  with  the  coal,  in  which 
Louis  XVI.  oecame  a  partner.  Workshops  were  built,  and 
cannon  were  cast.  (Government  patronage  continued  to  be 
afforded.  Under  that  of  Marie  Antoinette  glass-works  were 
established,  which  were  in  operation,  although  to  no  ^reat 
extent,  down  to  1832,  when  they  were  removed.  The  iron- 
works, notwithstanding  the  Qovemment  patronc^,  gradually 
failed,  and  in  1815  were  discontinued.  Some  private  firms  sub- 
sequently revived  them,  but  their  undertakings  terminated  in 
bemkruptcy.  In  1837,  after  they  had  been  clos^  for  three  years, 
the  property  was  bought  by  the  Messrs.  Schneider;  a  judicious 
outlay  and  an  intelligent  management  produced  almost  unex- 
pected results,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  engineer- 
ing establishments  in  the  world. 

The  coal-fields  in  which  it  is  situated  occupy  an  area  of  about 
25  square  miles,  the  mineral  concessions  about  6  square  miles, 
the  works  occupy  about  300  acres,  the  workshops  and  forges  50 
acres.  The  forge,  erected  in  1867,  is  the  laivest  Jmown  under  a 
single  roof,  1300  feet  in  length  by  310  in  breadth.  There  are 
45  miles  of  railway  within  the  works,  on  which  run  locomotives 
for  transferring  the  products  of  one  portion  to  another.  The 
^Jleries  of  the  mines  are  upwards  of  20  miles  in  extent.  On  the 
estate  260,000  tons  of  coal  and  300,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are  ex- 
tracted, and  about  300,000  tons  of  coal  and  120,000  tons  of  ore 
are  purchased.  Of  the  purchased  ore,  a  part  comes  from  the 
neighbouring  mines  of  Mazenay,  an  oolitic  ore,  affording  from  27 
to  28  per  cent,  of  metal ;  another  part  from  the  mines  of  St. 
Florent,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  a  pisolytic  ore,  containing 
from  38  to  40  per  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  spectdar  ore  from  Elba, 
which  contains  from  58  to  60  per  cent. ;  and  a  magnetic  ore 
from  Mohkta-el-Hadid,  in  Algeria,  with  58  to  60  per  cent,  of 
pure  iron.  The  workmen  employed  are  about  10,000,  their 
yearly  wages  amount  to  370,000/.,  and  they  produce  100,000 
tons  of  iron,  besides  machinery,  in  the  shape  of  locomotives, 
iron  gun-boats,  river  steamers,  Ac,  to  the  value  of  600,000/. 

Much  of  the  success  is  attributed  by  Mr,  Samuelson,  to  whose 
report  on  the  Paris  National  Exhibition  many  of  these  details 
are  due,  to  the  scientific  education  of  the  workmen  employed. 
Since  1841  the  means  of  acquiring  this  education  have  been  pro- 
vided on  the  spot  The  course,  which  is  open  to  all,  includes 
French  literature,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  of  metals, 
algebra,  mechanical  drawing  and  modelling,  &c.,  &c.  No  boy  is 
a&iitted  into  the  works  who  cannot  read  and  write,  or  who  W 
been  dismissed  from  the  schools  for  mi8l)ehaviour,  and  female 
labour  is  used  throughout  the  works  as  little  as  possible.  Speci- 
mens of  the  books,  dra>vings,  &c,,  used  in  this  education  have 
been  presented  by  M.  Schneider  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  they  may  be  seen. 

Creuzot  is  about  17  miles  from  Autun,  and  250  from  Paris, 
on  the  Chayny  and  Nevers  branch  of  the  railway  to  Lyon ;  and 
the  Canal  du  Centre,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  5  or  6  mi]6F, 
places  it  in  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  had  a  full  proportion  of  the  success  attending 
the  iron-works.  The  6000  inhaoitants  in  1854  had  increased  to 
25,000  in  1866,  and  the  town  is  now  the  most  populous  in  the  de- 
partment.   It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  the  pro* 
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piietoiB  of  the  works  have  erected  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  chapel,  schools  for  boys  and  ^]&,  a  library,  a  hos- 
pital, a  dispensary,  and  established  a  savings  bank,  which  has 
Deen  well  supported  b^  the  workmen. 

Dieppe  [E.  0.  voL  iix.  coL  760]  has  boiTowed  970,000  francs,  to 
enable  it  to  build  an  abattoir,  a  new  custom-house,  to  enlarge  its 
bathing  establishment,  and  for  opening  8  new  streets.  In  1867 
some  further  improvements  were  made  m  the  port  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  H^rard,  the  engineer.  Population  20,187.  Dijon  [E.  C. 
vol.  ii.  col.  751].  The  quarters  Porte  Guillaume,  near  the  rail- 
Avay  station,  and  St  Bernard,  on  the  north,  have  been  materiallv 
altered  and  improved.  A  new  abattoir  has  replaced  that  whicn 
was  awkwardly  placed  near  tlie  river  Ouche  ;  and  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  had  re- 
mained unfinished  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
has  been  completed.  Population  37,074.  Epemay  [E.  C.  Mabne, 
voL  iiL  coL  704],  the  seat  of  the  production  of  sparkling  cham- 
pagne, has  built  an  abattoir,  well  paved  its  streets,  established  a 
school  for  girls,  and  has  ac<j^uired  new  law  courts  and  a  barrack  for 
the  gendamierie.  Population  10,598.  Etienne,  St  [E.  0.  voL  iL 
coL  960],  the  metropolis  of  the  coal  district,  has  built  a  new  theatre, 
prolonged  the  Rue  de  la  Bourse,  improved  the  roads  and  streets, 
and  supplied  the  town  with  water  from  the  Furens,  borrowinff 
about 4,000,000 francs.  Popuktion 96,220 in  1867.  FalaieelKC. 
Calvados,  voL  iL  col.  255]  nas  opened  a  branch  line  of  railway  to 
CoulibcBuf,  about  8  miles  distant ;  a  new  street ;  and  formed 
a  handsome  square  in  front  of  the  station.  Population  8561. 
FoTUainebUa/u  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  104]  has  built  an  abattoir,  and 
brought  water  from  the  Seine,  taken  at  the  brid^  of  Valvins, 
which  in  1861  was  distributed  to  the  public  fountains  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Population  11,939.  GtrmairkreinrLayejSt,  [E.  C. 
vol.  iiL  col.  61,  has  repaired  and  restored  the  old  palace,  recon- 
structed the  church,  tne  mavor's  residence,  the  schools^  and  the 
hospital,  formed  sewers,  and  built  public  baths.  The  paving  of 
the  town  has  also  been  much  improved.  On  these  objects  nearly 
2,000,000  francs  have  been  expenaed.  Population  15,708.  Grenoble 
FE.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  97].  In  this  town  many  important  works  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  cemetery  has  been  enlarged ;  water  has 
been  brought  to  supply  the  public  fountains  ;  a  system  of  sewerage 
has  been  completea  ;  all  the  principal  streets  have  been  paved, 
new  ones  have  been  opened,  and  others  improved ;  a  museum 
and  public  library  have  oeen  erected,  and  an  artillery  barrack.  In 
1861  extensive  works  were  commenced  to  defend  the  land  against 
the  inundations  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Drac  For  these  purposes  a 
loan  of  2.720,000  irancs  has  been  contracted.  Population  34,726. 
Havre  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  150]  in  1853  pulled  down  its  old  walls, 
and  incorporated  the  suburbs  of  Graville,  THeure,  and  Ingouville. 
It  has  since  borrowed  2,700,000  francs,  and  built  a  Protestant 
church ;  enlarged,  paved,  and  improved  its  streets  ;  opened  some 
new  roads,  adopted  a  system  of  sewerage,  built  several  school- 
houses,  and  began  a  lyceum  on  a  large  scale.  In  1866  the  lock- 
Stes  of  the  do^  were  reconstructed  under  the  direction  of  M. 
^rard.  Population  74,336.  Leum  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  463]  has 
repaired  its  communal  buildings,  and  changed  the  position  of 
the  railway  station.  Population  10,090.  Laval  [E.  C. 
Matekne,  voL  iii.  coL  734]  has  built  an  abattoir,  rebuilt 
a  theatre,  constructed  a  poor-house,  and  a  quay  on  the  Ma- 
venne,  formed  a  new  street,  and  cleared  away  a  number  of 
houses  from  the  front  of  two  of  its  churches.  Population 
22,892.  LerPuy  [E.  C.  Loirs,  Haute,  vol.  iii.  col.  568jhas 
brought  water  by  a  conduit  to  supply  an  ornamental  fountam  in 
the  square  Du  Breuil ;  and  a  coloceal  figure  of  the  Virgin,  founded 
from  cannon  taken  at  Sebastopol,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
Comeille  rock,  is  an  object  of  great  admiration  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Population  17,035.  Limoges  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  522] 
borrowed  3,920,000  francs,  and  has  constructed  an  infantry 
barrack,  opened  and  enlarged  several  streets,  built  a  laige 
school-house,  and  an  asylum.  With  the  aid  of  private 
capitalists  a  new  quarter  has  been  formed  for  the  lodginc  of 
the  workmen  who,  in  this  large  manufacturing  town,  had 
great  need  of  cheap  and  healthy  residences.  A  terrible  fire, 
which  occurred  in  1861,  by  destroying  a  number  of  old  houses, 
has  given  opportunity  also  of  forming  new  boulevards.  Popular 
tion  53,022  in  1866.  Lon&-le-SatUnier  [E.  C.  Jura,  voL  iii.  col. 
346]  has  improved  its  public  roads,  and  built  a  new  lyceum. 
Population  9862.  Lorieiit  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  605]  has  done  little 
between  1867  and  1860  beyond  supplying  water  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  purpose  500,000  francs  were  borrowed.  Popula- 
tion 35,462.  Mdg<m  [E.  C.  vol  iiL  coL  653]  has  furnished  all 
parts  of  the  town  with  a  supply  of  water,  at  an  expense  of 
450,000  francs.    Population  18,006.    Mam,  Le  [E.  C.  Indre-et- 


Loire],  has  continued  to  increase  in  importance  by  its  local 
manufactures  and  general  commerce.  It  nas  borrowed  920,000 
francs,  with  which  it  has  much  improved  its  streets,  and  has 
provided  itself  with  a  good  supply  of  water,  distributed  at  several 
public  fountains.  Population  37,209.  Melun  [E.  C.  voL  iiL 
coL  757]  has  improved  its  streets  ;  erected  a  statue  of  Jacques 
Amyot  m  the  fore-court  of  the  town-hall,  and  carefully  repaired 
and  completed  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame,  for  which  pur- 

f^oses  it  borrowed  300,000  francs.  Population  11,170.  Metz 
E.  C.  vol  iiL  col.  775]  in  1857  spent  1,500,000  fi-ancs  in  provid- 
ing a  supply  of  water  for  the  town,  and  there  have  been  some 
embellisliments  within  it.  Population  54,847  in  1866.  Mont- 
auban  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  853]  which  had  long  had  only  a  Cal- 
vinistic  college,  has  now  a  Ivceum ;  it  has  rebuilt  the  communal 
offices,  and  greatly  improved  its  streets.  It  has  also  furnished  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants,  built  an  abattoir,  and  a  grain 
market-house,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  800,000  francs  contracted  in 
1861.  Population  27,054.  MontpeUier  TE.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  8541 
has  opened  some  new  streets  and  enlaised  others ;  it  has  fozmea 
a  large  place  or  square  in  the  town,  and  has  constructed  a  covered 
market-place,  for  which  purposes  it  has  borrowed  2,000,000 
francs.  In  1866  it  added  footpaths  to  the  principal  roads,  and 
two  or  three  bridges.  Population  55,606  in  1866.  Mouline 
[E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  878]  has  added  to  its  jpublic  buildings  an 
elegant  theatre  ;  completed  since  1861  the  Gothic  church  of  St 
Nicholas  which  had  been  many  years  in  hand  ;  restored  the 
cathedral ;  rebuilt  the  approaches  to  the  railway-station,  and 
improved  the  lyceum,  situated  in  the  old  Ursuline  convent 
Population  17,581.  Mulhausen,  or  MtUhouee,  as  the  fS!ench 
write  it  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  881].  In  this  Alsatian  Manchester  a 
most  successful  building  operation  has  been  carried  on  bv  a  co- 
operative building  society.  In  ten  years  they  have  buut  602 
houses,  with  public  baths,  laundries,  bakeries,  fountains,  and 
gardens.  They  are  formed  into  streets,  well  paved  and  Ughted, 
and  nearlv  all  have  become  the  property  of  the  occupier,  by  a 
svstem  of  contribution.  Several  millions  of  francs  have  been 
thus  expended,  and  a  beneficial  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  There  have  cuso 
been  built  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church.  Many 
sanitary  works  have  been  also  completed  since  1857,  among 
others  a  large  aqueduct-siphon  for  insuring  a  better  supply 
of  water.  Population  45,887.  Nancy  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  898] 
has  added  to  its  public  aiifices  a  new  palace  for  the  Academy, 
another  for  the  residence  of  the  Marshal  commanding  the  third 
corps  d'arm^e,  and  a  building  for  the  faculty  of  the  law.  Popu- 
lation 49,305.  Nevers  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  932J.  Since  1854 
Nevers  has  borrowed  1,170,000  francs  for  its  pubbc  works,  which 
consist  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  in  lessening  as 
much  as  possible  the  excessive  steepness  of  some  of  its  streiets, 
and  pvine  an  easier  access  to  the  railway  station.  It  has  also 
repaired  me  old  ducal  palace,  rebuilt  the  market-place,  enlarged 
the  town-hall,  and  established  a  lyceum.  On  tne  picturesque 
promenade  above  the  town  is  a  large  religious  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  females.  Population  18,971.  Nice  [£.  0. 
vol.  iii.  coL  978].  Since  its  annexation  to  France  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of 
the  port,  the  works  for  which  are  being  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineer,  M.  Conte  Orandchamps.  Population 
48,273.  Nimes  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  989]  has  added  to  its  public 
buildings  the  churches  of  St  Paul  and  Sainte  Perpetua,  a  new 
palace  Syr  the  prefect  and  reconstructed  the  old  one  for  commimal 
purposes,  towards  which  it  has  contracted  a  loan  of  1,230,000 
mmcs.  Population  60,246  in  1866.  Niort  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col. 
993]  has  gone  to  an  immense  expense  in  improving.  It  bor- 
rowed in  tne  whole  1,500,000  francs ;  and  it  has  built  a  lyceiui, 
a  new  church  and  parsonage,  opened  several  new  streets  and 
improved  others.  Population  20,831.  Ornery  St,  [£.  C.  voL  iv. 
col.  3],  has  buUt  a  new  lyceum.    Population  22,011.    Orleans 

IE.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  17]  has  made  great  improvements  in  its  streets, 
n  1855  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  hj  Fovalier  was  inaugurated ; 
it  stands  upon  the  Place  du  Martroi.  The  Hdtel  Dieu  has  been 
carefully  restored.  Population  50,798  in  4866.  Pan  [£.  0. 
vol.  iv.  col.  101]  borrowed  in  1856  the  sum  of  350,000  francs  for 
building  the  church  of  St  Martin.  Population  21,140.  P^v 
gueux  [E.  C.  DoRDOGNE,  vol.  iL  coL  773]  has  made  great  im- 
}m>vement8  in  its  streets  and  vicinal  joads.  It  has  buut  a  corn- 
market  and  a  large  school-house,  and  expended  considerable 
sums  on  works  of  defence  against  the  river  Is^re,  for  which  pur- 
poses it  has  borrowed  880,000  francs.  But  these  public  works 
have  been  far  exceeded  by  those  of  private  enterprise,  and 
P^riguenx,  no  longer  the  gloomy  old  town,  is  one  ox  the  most 
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completely  transfonned  proTincial  towns  in  France.  Population 
19,140.  Perpignan  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  118]  has  improved  its 
streets,  and  contributed  350,000  francs  towards  the  new  fortifi- 
cations of  the  town.  Population  23,462.  PUnnbUres  TE.  C. 
VosGES,  vol.  iv.  col.  10461  Since  it  has  been  favoured  with 
the  visits  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  from  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  the  place  has  become  fashionable,  been 
much  visited,  and  has  greatly  increased  ;  its  thermal  baths  have 
been  reconstructed  in  an  elegant  style.  The  resident  popiilation 
is  not  lax^e,  but  the  visitors  are  at  times  very  numerous.  Poi- 
tiers [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  184]  has  made  considerable  improvements 
in  its  streets  and  their  pavements,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  railway  station,  situated  below  the  hill  on  which  the  old 
town  is  built.  Population  30,563.  Reims  {E,,  C.  vol.  iv.  col. 
274]  raised  in  1853  a  loan  of  a  million  francs,  in  order  to  improve 
its  streets  and  build  an  infantry  barrack.  It  has  also  erected 
statues  to  Drouet  d'Erlon,  and  to  Colbert  The  last  stands  in 
.a  handsomely  planted  square  opposite  the  railway  station  of  the 
Ardennes  line,  ako  a  recent  construction.  The  portico  of  its 
magnificent  cathedral  has  been  gradually  cleared  of  its  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  old  church  of  St  Remi  has  been  restored.  Several 
laiffe  commercial  building  have  also  been  erected.  Population 
60,734  in  1866.  Rennes  m  1859  rebuilt  the  lyceum,  and  made 
many  improvements  in  its  street  communication,  borrowing 
790,000  francs.  Population  45,485.  Riom  [E.  C.  Puy-dbD6mb, 
vol.  iv.  coL  242]  reconstructed  its  public  fountains  in  1854,  de- 
voted 100,000  francs  in  1860  to  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
Sainte  Amable  ;  it  has  also  enlarged  its  cemetery,  and  made  im- 

f^rovements  in  its  streets  and  roads.  Population  10,863.  Rochefcrt 
E.  C.  Charente  iNF^RiEnBE],  as  a  fortified  port,  has  most  of 
its  public  works  in  reference  to  it.  In  1858  a  new  floating  dock 
was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  the  State  engi- 
neer, and  in  1866  new  lock-gates  were  constructed.  In  1859 
the  exercise-ground  of  the  marine  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
enlarged.  Cxtnsiderable  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  500,000  francs  have  been  borrowed.  Popu- 
lation 30,212.  Rouhaix  and  Turcoing  [E.  C.  Nord,  voL  iiL  col. 
999],  two  towns  which  a  number  of  cotton  factories  have  imited 
into  one.  Before  being  joined  Turcoing  had  constructed  a 
system  of  sewerage,  an  aqueduct  for  supplying  a  public  fountain 
with  water,  a  jpubUc  slaughter-house,  ana  restored  the  old  town- 
hall.  Since  tne  imion  the  roads  and  streets  have  been  improved, 
and  an  abimdant  supply  of  water  has  been  brought  from  the 
Lys.  The  population  in  1864  was  82.372,  and  about  85,000  in 
1866.  Sens  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  503 — 4]  nas  contracted  loans  to  the 
amount  of  450,000  francs  for  transforming  its  college  into  a 
lyceum,  for  constituting  a  primary  school  and  a  poor-house  ;  and 
has  e£fected  soihe  restorations  of  its  cathedral  and  its  curious  old 
palace  of  the  Officiality  Metropolitaine.  Population  11,098. 
airath&urg  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  677j  within  the  last  12  years  has 
built  two  churches  and  expended  large  sums  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  streets,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  200,000  francs. 
Population  84,167  in  1866.  Tarhes  [E.  C.  Ftrenees,  Hautes, 
vol.  iv.  col.  250]  has  founded  a  lyceum,  and  opened  or  enlarged 
many  of  its  streets,  for  which  it  has  borrowed  760,000  francs. 
Population  14,768.  TouUm  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  871]  has  extended 
itself  beyond  the  old  waUs,  and  borrowed  1,000,000  francs  for 
forming  a  handsome  square  at  the  intersection  of  two  boulevards, 
erecting  an  elegant  lycemn,  and  paving  its  streets.  Population 
126,896  in  1866.  T<mra  has  utilized  the  water  of  the  Cher  for 
the  general  use  of  the  inhabitants;  built  a  new  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Loire  ;  offices  for  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  west  were  erected  in  1859,  and  in  1860  some  important 
works  were  commenced  to  prevent  the  dangerous  inundations  of 
the  Loire,  for  all  which  it  oorrowed  400,0^  francs.  In  1867  a 
new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Rue  de  Scellerie  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Rohart.  Population  41,061.  Troyea  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL 
902]  has  been  a  growing  town  for  many  years.  By  forming  a 
port  on  the  Seine,  and  a  canal  to  Montereau,  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  A  lyceum  has 
been  erected,  the  abattoir  rebuilt,  and  numerous  embellishments 
and  ameliorations  have  l)een  effected.  On  the  whole  upwards  of 
1,500,000  francs  have  been  borrowed  and  expended  on  these 
objects.  Ponulation  34,613.  Valence  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  970] 
has  increased  considerably,  and  it  has  brought  water  to  the  town 
for  the  supply  of  the  public  fountains,  besides  constructing  works 
for  preventmg  the  damaging  inundations  of  the  Rh6ne.  Popu- 
lation 18,711,  Valenciennes  [E.  C.  Nord,  vol.  iiL  10001  nas 
brought  the  water  of  the  Scarpe  for  distribution  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  completed  the  church  of  N6tre  Dame ;  restored  the  town- 
hall  ;  enlarged  the  college,  and  rendered  it  also  a  school  of  tech- 


nical instruction.  All  this  has  been  done  since  1861,  previous 
to  which  many  general  improvements  had  been  made.  A  sum 
of  2,000,000  francs  has  been  borrowed  for  these  purposes.  Popu- 
lation 24,966.  Versailles  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1007]  has  only  added 
an  hospitEd  to  its  public  buildines,  and  enlarged  the  town-hall  ; 
for  these  purposes  it  borrowed  700,000  francs.  Population 
43,899.  Vich^  [E.  C.  Aluer,  vol.  i.  coL  229]  continues  to  in- 
crease from  the  celebrity  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  is  constantly 
adding  to  the  accommodation  of  its  baths.  In  1860  it  pro- 
vided an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  domestic  uses  of  its 
inhabitants.  Population  varies  greatly  with  the  season,  but  the 
residents  are  not  very  numerous. 

FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1089-91].  This 
little  republic,  after  long  occupying  a  prominent  position  in 
the  histo^  of  Germany,  has  been  incorporated  with  Prussia 
into  the  North  Qerman  Confederacy.  As  the  seat  of  the  Qerman 
Diet,  it  took  great  interest  in  the  events  preceding  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  when  the  forces  of  the  latter  took 
possession  of  it,  an  excessively  heavy  contribution  was  demanded. 
Remonstrances  were  for  a  time  in  vain,  but  ultimately  it  was 
felt  that  a  town  of  such  commercial  importance  must  not  be 
treated  oppressively,  and  it  had  already  a  very  large  public 
debt.  Including  Sachsenhausen,  the  population  in  1862 
amounted  to  87,518,  of  whom  about  three-fourths  are  Pro- 
testants. The  fine  old  cathedral  of  St  Bartholomew  was  burnt 
in  1867,  and  subscriptions  are  being  raised  to  restore  it.  The 
additions  to  the  puolic  buildings  have  been  few,  among  them 
an  imperial  palace,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  second 
Jewish  synagogue  of  an  ornamental  character.  A  number  of 
f^ood  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  suburbs.  The  residence  here  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  most  of  the  European  powers,  necessarily 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  comparatively  wealthy 
persons,  and  this,  with  the  large  class  who  were  engaged  in 
nnanciad  transactions,  has  spread  an  air  of  elegance  throughout 
the  town,  part  of  which  wul  be  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
diplomacy  to  Berlin.  Railways  are  open  to  it  from  Mainz, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Wiesbaden ;  by  the  telegraph  it  communicates 
with  all  the  principal  existing  lines,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly 
on  the  Main.  From  its  greater  commercial  activity  and  eneigy, 
Frankfurt  has  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  better- 
situated  Roman  Catholic  Mainz,  and  is  the  great  trading  dipot 
of  all  the  Rhine  district,  although  seated  on  a  branch.  The  two 
yearly  fairs  are  always  well  attended.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  woollen  yams,  carpets  and  table- 
covers,  playing-cards,  and  it  has  lai^  printing  and  lithographic 
establishments.  But  it  is  more  celebrated  for  its  money-transac- 
tions ;  it  is  the  largest  stock-exchange  on  the  continent,  except 
that  of  Paris ;  and  likewise  a  ^:reat  transit  mart  While 
a  member  of  the  Confederation,  it  had  a  federal  garrison  of 
about  1000  men ;  it  has  now  a  Prussian  garrison  much  more 
numerous,  and  its  contingent  to  the  general  army  has  been 
increased.    Qothe  was  bom  in  the  town. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  1096].  Tlie 
three  groups.  Tonga,  Hawai,  and  Yavaoo,  are  not  supposed  now 
to  have  much  above  50,000  inhabitants.  By  the  missionaries, 
who  have  converted  nearly  the  whole  of  them  to  Christianity, 
they  are  described  as  an  indolentpeople,  and  if  induced  to  work 
expect  a  high  remuneration.  The  climate  is  humid,  and  the 
heat  oppressive,  which  probably  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  disinclination  to  labour.  They  are  divided  into  tribes, 
l^etween  whom  there  are  fi-equent  hostilities.  Their  houses  are 
built  on  posts,  thatched,  but  the  missionaries  have  introduced 
glass  windows,  doors,  and  wooden  floors.  Pigs  and  fowls  are 
reared,  fish  are  caught,  and  with  yams,  bread-mdt,  some  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  occasionally  eggs,  form  the  food  of  missionarv  and 
native.  The  islands  are  mostly,  if  not  all.  volcanic,  with  coral  reefs 
or  rocks  scattered  about  them,  and  slignt  shocks  of  earthquake 
occur  frequently.  At  Tofua  is  an  active  volcano,  which  occa- 
sionally pours  forth  streams  of  lava;  there  is  a  crater  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  now  filled  with  water,  but  for  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  banks  the  ground  is  torn  and  distorted  bv 
the  eruptions  that  have  taken  place.  Kao  is  a  conical  iriand, 
rising  from,  the  sea,  a  little  north  of  Tofua,  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Funua-lai,  an  island  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  1846 ; 
previously  it  had  abounded  in  verdure,  and  was  covered  with 
trees;  it  has  now  become  ''a  mass  of  lava  and  burnt  sand;  a 
ghastly  heap  of  scoria  and  black  powder,  without  leaf  or  blade 
of  grass  of  any  kind;  all  things  that  had  life  have  been 
destroyed.    Of  the  approach  of  this  terrible  calamity  the  inha- 
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bitaats  had  difltinct  warnings  by  violent  eartbqualcefl,  which 
preceded  the  eruption ;  they  therefore  left  the  island  and  went 
to  Vavaoo.  The  terrihle  eruption  soon  afterwards  happened, 
which  reduced  Fumia-Lii  to  a  smoking  ruin,  and  presented  a 
scene  awfully  grand.  The  bursting  forth  of  crater  after  crater, 
was  seen  in  all  directions ;  and  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  was 
discoloured  hy  the  floods  of  lava  poured  forth.  The  flames 
illuminated  the  atmosphere  at  Vavaoo,  distant  35  miles,  and  the 
noise  was  distinctly  heartl  during  three  successive  days  at  Nina 
Foou,  distant  130  miles.  Dust  and  vitrified  matter  were 
discharged  at  such  a  distance  that  their  withering  effects  on 
vegetation  were  experienced  at  Vavaoo,  where  the  damage  was 
very  considerahle,  both  to  the  trees  and  the  crops  generally." — 
Friendlv  and  Feejee  Islands,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Jiawry. 

FROME,  Somersetshire  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1099],  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Oreat 
Western  Railway,  4J  miles  from  Devizes.  Frome  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  parliamentary 
borough  contained  2066  inhabited  houses,  125  uninhabited,  and 
11  building.  The  popidation  was  9522,  of  whom  4294  were 
males,  and  5228  females,  a  decrease  of  626  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
414,  of  whom  60  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election  389  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1806;  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  858,  of  whom  626  were 
rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
22,307/^;  the  rateable  value  was  18,202/.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  borough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15  members. 
Frome  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  51,239  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,700  in 
1861. 

The  staple  industry  of  the  town  continues  to  be  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  woollens.  In  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  Frome, 
like  the  West  of  England  towns  generally,  has  been  distanced 
by  the  great  cloth-making  centres  of  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  pro- 1 
duction  of  superior  specimens  it  maintains  its  superioritv,  and 
has  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  mechanical  skill  and 
economy  of  production.      Its  specialties  are  fine  cloths   and 


Meltons  with  broad  cloth,  kerseymeres,  and  fancy  goods.  The 
other  leading  factories  of  the  town  are  of  cards  for  cloth 
dressing,  fulling  mills,  and  dye  works.  There  are  also  iron 
foundries,  edge-tool  works,  and  breweries,  Frome  having  been 
long  famed  for  its  ale.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday  for 
com,  cattle,  pigs,  and  cheese,  that  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  each 
month  being  a  special  market,  when  large  supplies  are  brought 
in  from  a  wide  and  very  productive  agricultural  district.  A 
general  market  for  provisions  is  held  on  Saturday.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

The  town  is  clean  and  well  kept,  considerable  sanitary 
improvements  having  been  effected  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  since  the  adoption  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  in  1865. 
The  noble  pirish  church  has  undergone  an  entire  transformation. 
It  was  repaired,  enlarged,  and,  as  was  said,  restored,  at  a  great 
expense  during  a  series  of  years  ending  in  1856;  but  a  few 
years  later  it  was  again  remodelled  in  accordance  with  more 
advanced  architectural  medisevalism,  the  west  front  entirelv 
rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  enriched  with 
sculpture,  and  the  interior  remodelled,  the  chancel,  baptistery, 
and  lady-chapel  especially,  being  decorated  with  considerable 
splendour.  The  architect,  imder  whose  direction  this  last  resto- 
ration was  carried  out  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles.  A  new  church, 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  rich  apsidal 
chancel  and  a  good  deal  of  internal  ornament,  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Giles  in  1864.  There  are  now  in  all  five 
parish  and  district  churches  in  Frome;  two  Congregational, 
five  Wesleyan,  Reformed,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Friends ; 
several  schools,  almshouses,  and  benevolent  institutions.  An 
elegant  Italian  building  of  Bath-stone  and  red  Mansficld-stone, 
intended  for  a  Museum  and  library,  was  erected  in  1867  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hine,  of  Plymouth,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J. 
Sinkins,  of  Wallbridge  House.  The  town  has  besides  a 
Literary  Institute,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  Church  Insti- 
tute, each  with  library  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  recently 
established  School  of  Art.  The  other  buildings  are  spoken  of 
in  the  original  article. 

FULHAM.    [Middlesex,  E.  C.  S.] 
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ALATZ  [RoDMAKiA,  E.  C.  S.]. 

GALWAY,  county,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
vol.  ii.  col.  1116].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Sui'vey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report 
of  1861,  is  2447  square  miles,  or  1,566,352  acres,  of  which  996,373 
acres  were  arable  land,  455,677  acres  uncultivated,  22,282  acres 
woods  or  plantations,  1790  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  in- 
habitants, and  90,230  acres  water.  Tne  population  in  1861  was 
271,478,  of  whom  134,067  were  males,  and  137,421  females,  a 
decrease  of  27,086  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
52,676.  In  1861  there  were  9351  Protestants,  and  261,951  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
48,695.  Galway  sends  4  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — 
two  for  the  county  at  large,  and  two  for  Galway  borough.  The 
population  of  the  pailiamentaiy  county  in  1861,  excluding  that 
of  the  represented  borough,  was  246,317.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered electora  in  1865  was  5516.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty in  1667  was  469,358/.  The  number  of  persons  who  emi- 
grated from  the  county  during  1867  was  2864;  the  entire 
number  of  enugrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1867, 
was  79,313,  of  whom  39,638  were  males,  and  39,675  females. 
With  the  exception  of  a  branch  from  Athenry  to  Tuam  of  15^ 
miles,  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  railway  system  of  the 
county. 

Galway  is  an  agricultural  coimtv,  but  agriculture  is  still  in  a 
veiy  backward  condition.  The  hmd  under  cro^s  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire  area,  and  is  steadily  de- 
creasing from  year  to  year,  or  from  over  252,000  acres  in  1861  to 
about  220,000  in  1867.  Of  the  52,(376  families  the  county  con- 
tained in  1861,  nearly  half  (25,666)  were  returned  as  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  5536  in.  manufactures  and  trades,  and 
21,472  under  the  head  of  "  other  pursuits."  The  number  of 
purely  agricultural  holdings  in  the  county  was  38,592,  of  which 
only  1621  were  at  a  rental  of  50/.  and  upwards,  while  30,169 
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were  under  10/.  The  average  size  of  each  holding  was  30  acres. 
Of  the  cereals,  by  iar  the  most  extensive  crops  are  oats.  Wheat 
comes  next  in  extent,  but  not  more  than  a  mth  the  acreage  given 
to  oats  is  assigned  to  wheat,  while  barley  has  less  than  a  fourth 
of  that  proportion.  Of  green  crops,  potatoes  are  the  principal, 
having  almost  as  large  an  acreage  as  oats.  Turnips,  also,  are 
extensively  sown,  taking  about  a  third  the  acreage  of  potatoes. 
The  culture  of  flax  appeara  to  be  declining.  The  acreage  laid 
down  in  meadow  and  clover  is  somewhat  less  than  that  under 

S)tatoe8.  In  1666  there  were  in  all  226,536  acres  under  crops, 
f  these  12,369  acres  were  wheat,  67,773  acres  oats,  2641  acres 
barley,  1189  acres  here  and  rye,  663  acres  beans  and  peas,  57,935 
acres  potatoes,  18,415  acres  turnips,  515  acres  mangold,  1317 
acres  cabbage,  1042  acres  carrots,  6012  acres  vetches  and  rape, 
1037  acres  nax,  and  55,428  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  aJl  of 
these  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  acreage  of  1 865,  except  under 
barley  and  meadows,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able mcrease. 

The  farmers  of  GhJway  are  giving  increased  attention  to  stock 
and  cattle,  of  which  they  are  now  rearing  a  large  quantity,  the 
animals  being  carefully  selected  and  well  managed.  Half  the 
entire  number  of  sheep  in  Connaught  are  kept  in  this  county, 
and  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  1866  over  the  previous 
years.  The  number  oi  horses  kept  is  also  laiger  than  in  any  other 
county  in  Connaught,  but  appears  to  be  re«[ularly  diminislung. 
Pigs,  coats,  and  poultry  are  kept  on  most  larms,  but,  curiously 
enough,  goats  alone  appear  to  be  materially  increasing  in  num- 
ber. In  1866  there  were  25,832  horses  in  the  coimty,  of  which 
18,285  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  635  for  traffic  and 
manufactures,  1273  for  amusement ;  2543  were  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  and  2896  under  one  year.  The  number  of  cattle 
was  140,377,  of  wliich  38,995  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
45,470  under  two  years  of  age  ;  664,796  sheep,  of  which  210,841 
were  under  one  year  old  ;  61,665  pigs,  9392  goats,  and  551,696 
poultry.    These  figures  diow  a  considerable  increase  in  cattle 
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and  sheep,  but  a  decrease  in  horses  and  pigs  since  the  previous 
year. 

The  searfishery  is  leas  productive  than  formerly,  but  still 
employs  a  large  number  of  nands.  Its  condition  is,  however,  as 
imsatisfactory  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Of  the  two 
districts  into  which  the  150  miles  of  coast  is  divided,  that  of 
Galway  appears  to  be  most  unj)rosperous.  The  fishermen  are 
said  to  be  too  poor  to  replace  their  Imes  or  nets  when  damaged 
by  bad  weather,  and  boats  and  gear  are  alike  gradually  declining. 
Of  Clifden,  the  other  district,  which  extends  north  of  Galway 
Bay,  the  accounts  are  a  little  more  favourable.  Tlie  fishermen 
are  very  poor,  but  their  boats  are  good,  and  in  ffood  sea  order. 
The  fish  taken  are  forwarded  to  Dublin,  and  fetcn  a  remunera- 
tive price.  Cod,  ling,  turbot,  hake,  bream,  and  gurnards  are 
caugnt  chiefly  by  seine,  trammel  net,  and  line  fishing.  On  Jan. 
the  1st,  1867,  there  were  registered,  as  belonging  to  the  two  dis- 
tricts 1229  fishing-boats,  having  crews  of  4416  men  and  148  boys, 
of  which  231  were  first-class  boats,  with  672  men  and  28  boys, 
A  company  has  been  formed  at  Galway  for  prosecuting  the  deep 
sea-fishery  with  boats  and  c^r  of  a  better  description. 

The  manufacturers  are  chiefly  for  home  use,  and  not  impor- 
tant. Coarse  linens  are  made,  but  not  extensively,  and  a  linen- 
weaving  factory  has  been  established  at  Oughterard.  Woollen 
stocking  are  made,  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, ironfoundries,  corn-mills,  and  one  or  two  paper-mills. 
Black  and  coloured  marbles  are  quarried,  wrought,  and  polished. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Galway,  the  county  town,  and  Baluna- 
SLOE  h&\e  separate  articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  the  few 
vilh^es  with  populations  above  500  described  in  the  original 
article,  we  here  give  the  population  in  1861,  together  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars. 

Ahascragh,  a  market  town  on  the  river  Ahascragh,  7^  miles 
N.W.  from  the  Ballinasloe  railway  station.  In  1861  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  578,  a  decrease  of  52  since  1851.  The 
general  market  is  on  Friday,  and  four  fairs  are  held  during  the 
year. 

Athenry^  a  town  and  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  13  miles  E.  from  Galway,  and  113^  miles  from  Dublin, 
population  of  the  town,  1283  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  204  since 
1851.    Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  during  the  year. 

Clifdm,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Con- 
nemara,  35  miles  W.  from  Oughterard,  and  47  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Galway  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  511].  In  1861  the  population 
was  1434,  a  decrease  of  168  since  1851.  Clifden  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  deep  sea-fishery  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  Januarv, 
1867,  there  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  district,  458  vessels, 
with  crews  of  2054  men,  of  which,  however,  only  42  boats,  with 
crews  of  122  men,  were  tixst-class  vessels.  They  are  described  as  good 
sea  boats,  and  in  good  order,  but  the  fishermen  are  very  poor. 
The  fishery  in  1866  had  been  most  productive  in  the  take  of 
small  fish,  such  as  gurnards,  bream,  and  mackerel.  Herrings 
had  disappeared  from  the  shore.  A  natural  oyster  bank  at  Bai- 
linakill  was  improving,  and  steps  were  beinc  taken  to  stock  new 
grounds,  llie  quality  of  the  oysters  is  gooa,  and  a  ready  sale  is 
found  for  them.  The  town  remains  much  as  described  in  the 
E.  C.  Clifden  Poor-La w  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  192,965  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,000  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1866  was  16,835.  The  average  daily 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  133  ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  511  ; 
outdoors,  89.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  four  fairs  are 
held  during  the  year. 

Cknfert,  12^  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  Athlone  railway  station  ; 
population  of  the  parish,  3177  in  1861.  The  diocess  of  Clonfert 
comprises  an  area  of  394,320  acres,  divided  into  13  benefices, 
llie  population  in  1861  was  64,143,  of  whom  2521,  or  3*9  per 
cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  256,  or  '4  per 
cent.  Presbyterians  ;  61,183,  or  95'4  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  182,  or  '3  per  cent.,  members  of  other  persuasions.  Four 
fiEurs  are  held  in  the  city  during  the  year. 

DunmorCf  a  market  town,  9  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tuam  ;  popula- 
tion 651  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  229  since  1851.  Weekly  markets 
are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  there  are  seven  fairs 
during  the  year. 

Eyre-Court,  a  market  town,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Ballinasloe 
railway  station ;  population  of  the  town,  965  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  25  since  1851.  The  general  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  five 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

€hrt  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  57],  a  market  town,  17  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Ennis  railway  station  ;  population  2102  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  303  since  1851.    Gort  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 


divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,919  acres,  and  a  population  of 
20,510  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  43,198/. 
The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  184  ; 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors, 
787  ;  outdoors,  none.  Tlie  general  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

Headfordy  a  market  town,  11  miles  from  the  Tuam  railway 
station ;  population  903  in  1S61,  a  decrease  of  202  since  1851. 
A  general  market  is  held  on  Tuesday ;  and  there  are  two  fairs 
during  the  year.  The  only  new  building  of  note  is  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  completed  in  1868. 

Kinvarra,  a  market  town  and  sea-port,  16  mQes  S.S.E.  from 
Galway  by  road ;  population  980  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  122  since 
1851.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
two  fairs  during  the  year. 

Loughrea  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coj.  613],  a  market  to\%Ti,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Lou^hrea  Lake,  10^  miles  S.S.E.  from  the 
Athenry  railway  station ;  population  3,074,  a  decrease  of  577 
since  1851.  Loughrea  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  34  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  198,832  acres,  and  a  population  of  29,139 
in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was  75,459/.  The 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  156  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
in-doors,  847  ;  out-doors,  21.  The  manu&u^ture  of  linen  is 
carried  on  here  to  some  extent  Loughrea  has  a  neat  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  fnary  and  two  nunneries  ; 
the  Union  workhouse,  two  hotels,  and  a  bank.  As  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  district^  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  five  yearly  fairs  are  held  in  the  town. 

Oranmorej  a  small  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  6  miles  E.  of  Galway ;  population  414  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  213  since  1851.    Two  fairs  are  neld  here  yearly. 

Oaghtemrd  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  26],  a  market  town,  16  miles 
N.W.  from  Galway  ;  population  896  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  86 
since  1651.'  Oughterard  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  172,745  acres,  and  a  population  of 
18,472  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was  14,677/. 
The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  133  ; 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^in-doors, 
349 ;  out-doors,  86.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

Fortumna  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  216],  a  market  town  at  the  head 
of  Lough  Dei^,  12  miles  from  the  Parsonstown  station  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway;  population  1,160  in  1861,  a  de- 
crease of  382  since  1851.  Portumna  Poor  Law  Union  comprises 
15  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  77,046  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  14,939  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
35,465/.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was 
194 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^in- 
doors, 649  ;  out-doors,  190.  ITie  general  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  there  are  six  fairs  held  in  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Tuam  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  903],  an  episcopal  city,  market  town, 
and  station  on  the  Tuam  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  2J  miles  by  rail  from  Galway ;  population  4565  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  373  since  1851.  The  diocese  of  Tuam  comprises  an 
area  of  1,686,986  acres,  divided  into  37  benefices,  and  12 
perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861  was  312,961,  of  whom 
9,041,  or  2*9  per  cent,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  744,  or  -2  per  cent.,  Presbyterians ;  302,367,  or  96*6 
per  cent.,  Roman  Catnolics  ;  and  809,  or  -3  per  cent.,  members  of 
other  persuasions.  Tuam  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishopric.  The  archdiocess  comprises  54  parishes.  Under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  archbishop  is  the  College  of  St. 
Jarlath  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clenrv.    The 


Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  superb  of  the  recent 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland.  The  Protestant  cathedral 
is  a  portion  of  a  very  early  building  which  possesses  several 
architectural  peculiarities.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  ancient  splendour.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
m  the  work  of  restoration,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  N. 
Deane.  Tuam  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  34  electoral  di- 
visions, with  an  area  of  190,649  acres,  and  a  population  of 
44,440  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was  75,795/. 
The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was 
333  ;  the  number  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  1,303  ; 
out-doors,  337.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was 
3,586/.,  of  which  2,349/.  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
Tuam  has  a  large  retail  trade,  and  at  the  weekly  markets,  ym\d\ 
are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  agricultural  produce  is  sold.  Tnere  are  nine  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 
Aghrim  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  137]  a  little  village  5  miles  W.  from 
Ballinasloe  railway  station  ;  the  population  of  the  village  is  not 
returned  separately,  that  of  the  pansh  was  1072  in  1861.  Clare 
Galwav,  a  small  village  on  the  Clare  river,  which  is  here 
croBsea  hj  a  bridge,  6J  miles  N.E.  from  Galway  ;  the  population 
of  the  parish  was  2701  in  1861.  Two  fairs  are  held  m  the  vil- 
lage during  the  year.  Glennamaddyf  30  miles  N.E.  from  Galway 
[Ei.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  42].  Glennamaddy  Poor  Law  Union  com- 
prises 18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,319  acres,  and  a 
population  of  22,469  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1866 
was  31,884Z.  The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Work- 
house was  179  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year 
was — indoors,  862 ;  outdoors,  49.  Moxinthellew,  17  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Galway.  Mountbellew  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  14 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,383  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  19,936  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1866  was 
40,477/.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
Workhouse  was  185  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — ^indoors,  598  ;  outdoors,  22. 

GALWAY,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  the  capital  of 
Galway  coimty,  and  a  county  in  itself,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  sea-port,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  126f  miles  W.  from  Dublin  J[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col. 
1121].  The  area  of  the  city  within  the  municipal  boundaries  is 
955  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  16,967,  a  decrease  of 
3719  since  1861.  The  revenue  is  about  2000/.  Galway  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  parliamentary 
borough  has  an  area  of  24,132  acres.  The  nimiber  of  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  was  3766 ;  the  population  was  25,161.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
1180.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  oi  tenements  rated  at  6/. 
and  upwards,  was  744,  of  whom  624  were  rated  at  8/.  and  up- 
wards. The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was  32,492/.  Of 
the  inhabitants  1562  were  Protestants,  and  23,449  Roman 
Catholica  Galway  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric 
Galway  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  26  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  197,467  acres,  and  a  population  of  50,821  in  1861. 
The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was  64,344/.  ;  the  average 
daily  nimiber  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  502  ;  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  1850  ; 
outdoors,  89. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  Galway  were  about  to  receive 
a  sudden  influx  of  proroerity.    The  haroour  was  to  be  greatly 
improved,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Government  loan  new  docks  were 
to  oe  constructea  ;  a  fine  line  of  steam  ships  was  established  to 
run  to  America,  steam  packets  plied  regularly  ^ith  Liverpool, 
linen  factories  were  to  oe  erected,  and  a  momiificent  future  was 
anticipated.     Something  was  accomplished,  but  the  effect  was 
transient,  and  the  city  has  relapsed  into  its  former  quiet  condi- 
tion.   The  chief  shipping  trade  is  in  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  wool,  and  marble,  and  the  import  of  wine  and  brandy, 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  grain,  and  timber.     The  trade  is  for  the 
larger  part  coastwise.     On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  reristered  as  belonj^ing  to  the  port  of  Galway  11  sailing- 
vessels  01  the  aggregate  buitien  of  1 229  tons,  and  one  steam- vessel  of 
67  tons  burden.    The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1867,  were — coastwise, 
inwards,  137  British  saUin^-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
13,611  tons ;  outwards,  87  Bntish  sailing-vessels  of  10,400  tons,and 
4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  969  tons  acgi-egate  burden,  with  1 
British  steamer  inwards  and   outwanls  of   236  tons.      From 
ar.d  to  the  colonies — inwards,  7  British  sailing-vessels  of  2131 
ton<,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  143  tons ;  and  outwards,  4 
British  sailing-vessels  of  1123  tons  burden.    From  and  to  foreign 
ports  —  inwards,    11    British    sailing-vessels    of  the    aggregate 
Durden  of  8173  tons;   outwardn,  15   British  sailing-vessels  of 
3555  tons,  with   1   steam-vessel  of   158  tons,  and  2   foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  485  tons.     The  amount  of  customs'  duties 
collected  at  the  port  of  Galway  during  the  year  ending  the 
3l8t  of    December,   1866,  was   18,582/.,  a  decrease  of  2516/. 
from  the  previous  year ;  in  1867  it  was  17,634/.    The  amount 
of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1866  was  1950/^; 
during    1867    it  was  2561/.      The  cutting  and    polishing    of 
black  and  coloured  marble  has  become  a  business   of  some 
importance.     A  brewery,  distillery,  tannen',  iron-foundi^',   a 
clog  factory,  bag  factory,  and  com  aiid  paj>er-mills,  employ  many 
hands.     Kelp-making,  and  the  deep  sea  and  salmon-tisheries 
occupy  the  inhabitants  of  the  tisliing  subuib  of  Claddagh.    Mar- 
kets are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.    There  are  three 
branch  banks.    Two  newsjmpers  are  published  weekly. 


The  buildings  ai-e  described  in  the  original  article.  A  new 
port  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  a  rock  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  sea.  A  Roman  Catholic  church,  St.  Augustine's,  waa 
erected  in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Moran.  It  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  side 
chapels,  with  tall  tower  and  spire,  is  rather  richly  decorated  in 
the  interior,  built  of  limestone,  and  has  the  shafts  of  the  green 
local  marble.  The  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  cruciform  Gothic 
building,  designed  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Rt)l)erts,  was  erected  in  1863 
for  the  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  Congregational 
chapel.  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Browne.  Tliere  are  now  in  the  town,  besides 
the  parish  church,  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  three  monaste- 
ries, and  five  nunneries,  mostly  with  chapels,  and  Congregational. 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Meeting-houses,  a  Model  Nationid 
School,  an  endowed,  and  charter  school,  the  Galway  Institution, 
infirmary,  and  other  institutions.  At  the  railway  terminus,  a 
laige  and  well-appointed  hotel  has  been  erected. 

GAMBIA  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1123-4].  This  little  settlement, 
which  only  claims  an  area  of  21  square  miles,  although  it  has 
connection  with  800  miles  of  coast,  had  a  population  in  1851  (no 
later  account  has  been  received)  of  6939,  of  whom  3985  were 
males  and  2954  females,  and  of  the  whole  only  177  males  and  14 
females  were  white.  The  excess  of  deatlis  over  births  is  very 
large.  In  1866  the  births  numbered  87 ;  the  deaths  221,  and 
from  1859  to  1866  inclusive  the  excess  of  deatlis  over  births  was 
1254.  The  revenue  in  1863  was  17,263/.,  the  expenditure 
19,325/. ;  in  1865  the  revenue  was  only  10,585/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  12,978/. ;  but  in  1866  the  revenue  rose  to  15,781/.,  and 
the  expenditure  was  only  13,970/.  The  titide  fluctuates  consider- 
ably. In  1862  the  implorts  were  valued  at  99,825/.  ;  in  1863  at 
175,965/. ;  in  1864  at  77,071/. ;  in  1865  at  128,254/.  The  exports 
in  1862  were  valued  at  134,443/.  ;  in  1863  at  137,241/. ;  in  1864 
at  126,724/. ;  and  in  1865  at  133,818/.  In  1866  the  imports 
amounted  only  to  108,189/.,  of  which  64,824  were  from  Great 
Britain,  while  the  exports  rose  in  value  to  158,370/.,  of  which 
112,619/.  in  value  were  taken  by  France,  and  only  19,200/.  by 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rum,  tobacco, 
large  quantities  of  gunpowder  and  guns,  cotton  goods,  and  rice. 
The  eimorts  are  groimd-nuts.  hides,  and  wax.  The  governor's 
report  for  1865  complains  of  tne  hostilities  of  the  natives,  and  of 
the  slave-himting.  In  1865  the  King  of  Bundoo  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  the  territory  of  the  colony.  In  the  report  for 
1866  the  complaint  is  against  a  Mohammedan  chief,  named 
Maba,  as  to  whom,  however,  there  was  at  the  date  of  the  report 
a  rumour  that  he  was  dead.  There  had  been  a  good  harvest 
in  1866,  and  the  roads  had  been  much  improved  by  convict 
labour.  The  governor's  report  of  1865  describes  the  usual  course 
of  trade  thus  : — "  During  the  four  rainy  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  our  native  trader  (liberated  African)  is 
busy  ;  he  conveys  rice  and  com,  the  property  of  his  European 
employer,  articles  at  that  time  most  in  request,  up  the  nver. 
receiving  in  exchange  pagnes,  or  country  cloths,  manufactured 
from  cotton  grown  in  the  country  by  the  'weavers  in  the  native 
towns,  and  dyed  by  the  women  from  indigo  grown  in  small 
quantities  near  each  town ;  in  November  he  receives  ground- 
nuts, hides,  and  wax,  in  exchange  for  these  same  pagnes,  out  his 
factory  is  now  stocked  by  imports  from  home  ;  the  possession  of 
guns,  powder,  Madras  handkerchiefs,  and  rum,  tempts  the  natives 
to  indnstry,  and  the  trade  is  very  active  till  the  rainy  season 
comes  round,  when  the  pagne  season  again  opens.  The  Euro- 
pean merchant  generally  leaves  for  Europe  by  the  July  mail, 
leaving  this  part  of  the  trade  to  be  conaucted  by  his  native 
agent  The  population  has  been  sustained  to  at  least  the  same 
I  amount  as  in  1851  by  the  immigration  of  natives  driven  to  seek 
protection  from  ^e  hostile  inroads  made  upon  each  other  in  the 
interior. 

GATESHEAD,  Durham  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1132],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  town  on  the  Tyne, 
opposite  Newcastle.    The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits 
are  co-extensive.    In  1861  the  borough  contained  4391  inhabited 
houses,  160  uninhabited,  and  54  building.    The  population  was 
33,587,  of  whom  16,826  were  males,  and  16,761  females,  an 
increase  of  8010  persons  since  1851.    The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1165,  of  whom  110 
are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.    The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  7210;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2208,  of  whom  1018  were  ~ 
under  10/.    The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  75,20? 
rateable  value  was  55,713/.    For  sanitary  purposes  the 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  24  memlbers.      Ga 
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Poor-Law  Union  contains  9  paridliee  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  25,943  acres,  and  a  population  of  59,409  in  1861. 

Gateshead  is  in  reality  a  part  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  though 
lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river :  the  old  or  low-level 
bridge  and  Stephenson's  magnificent  liigh-lfevel  bridge  uniting 
the  towns  *at  both  their  lower  and  upper  levels.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  Gateshead  was  very  bad,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  but  though  still  far  from  satisfactory,  some 
improvements  have  been  effected  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Act.  The  opening  of  some  of  the  closer  and 
more  crowded  parts  was  facilitated  by  the  great  fire  of  1854 ; 
the  drainage  has  been  improved  ;  a  cemeteiy  has  been 
formed;  a  new  but  not  very  attractive  Public  Park  laid  out; 
baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  opened,  and  a  new  quay 
constructed.  Gateshead  now  contains  three  churches  of  the 
Establishment;  four  Wesleyan,  a  Primitive  and  two  New 
Connexion  Methodist  chapels  ;  and  chapels  for  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A  new  church, 
St.  James,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  in  1864,  to  contain  550  persons ;  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson.  In  1859  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  St.  Joseph's,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Dunn,  of  Newcastle.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel 
was  erected,  in  High- West-street,  in  1861,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  HasweU,  of  North  Shields.  It  is  of  stone,  Italian  in  style, 
and  has  sittings  for  1260  persons.  No  other  buildings  of  a 
public  character  of  any  importance  have  been  erected.  The  old 
town  hall  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  was  com- 
menced some  time  since,  but  the  works  were  suspended. 
Operations  were,  however,  resumed  in  June,  1868,  Tne  new 
Town  Hall  will  face  West-street. 

The  manufactures  of  Gateshead  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Newcastle.  Iron  foundries  at  which  the  heaviest  iron 
castings  are  made ;  anchor  and  chain-cable  works ;  engine  and 
boiler  factories;  the  locomotive  works  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway,  which  employ  1000  hands;  ship-building  yards;  glass- 
houses; chemical  works;  glue,  grease,  whiting,  and  candle 
factories ;  steam  saw  and  corn-mills ;  breweries,  mtdt-houses,  and 
tanneries,  with  the  neighbouring  grindstone  quames,  and  col- 
lieries are  the  chief  sources  of  employment. 

GENEVA  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1134J,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
lies  in  46^  12'  N.  lat.,  6^  9'  5"  E.,  measured  from  the  old  obser- 
vatory, and  had  in  1860  a  population  of  41,415.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  canton  at  the  same  date  was  82,876.  There  nave 
been  few  additions  to  the  notabilities  of  the  town,  and  little 
alteration  in  its  trade  or  manufactures.  Under  its  constitution 
of  1846  the  municipality  has  incurred  a  debt  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  many  of  the  recent  public  improvements  having  been 
made  at  their  expense.  It  still  makes  watches,  musical  boxes, 
and  mechanical  toys,  although  perhaps  in  somewhat  smaller  quan- 
tities than  formerly.  The  railroads  to  Paris  by  Macon ;  to  Lyon 
or  Paris  by  Fort  I'Ecluse ;  to  Lausanne,  Berne,  and  Sion,  on  the 
Simplon  route ;  to  Neuchatel  by  Morges ;  and  to  Aix-les-Bains, 
Chambery,  and  Mont  Cenis,  are  open  for  passengers  and  goods ; 
and  they  brine  a  large  accession  of  visitors,  lor  whom  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  by  new  hotels  as  well  as  by  new  houses.  An 
English  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  Gothic  style  near  the  railway  station ; 
and  a  new  synagogue  in  the  Saracenic  style  near  the  Porte  Neuve, 
have  been  biult  within  the  last  few  years.  An  elegant  building 
near  the  Botanic  Garden,  called  the  AthenoBum,  the  gift  of  a 
lady  to  the  town,  is  used  as  a  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts.  A 
theatre  has  at  last  arisen  in  the  town  of  Calvin,  close  to  the 
Porte  Neuve.  The  Post-office  is  a  handsome  building  on  the 
Place  Bel  Air.  It  occupies  the  lower  story ;  and  the  Telegraph 
Office  is  above  it.  A  new  Russian  church  has  been  built  in  tne 
Russian-Byzantine  style.  It  is  pleasantly  placed  upon  a  hill  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town.  Tne  church  is  square,  with  five 
large  cupolas  on  its  roof,  roimd  which  runs  a  gallery.  It  is 
buut  of  white  stone  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  frescoes. 
The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  subscription,  the  plans  were 
drawn  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  and  carried  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Gnmm.  The  frescos  are  by  Rubio.  On  the  quay,  near 
the  landing-place  of  the  steamers,  an  instrument  (limnimfetre) 
has  been  erected  to  mark  the  rise  and  ftdl  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  60  inches.  Steamers  leave 
frequently  to  convey  excursionists  to  the  various  beautiful  and 
interesting  spots  bordering  the  lake,  and  diligences  ply  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  for  similar  objects  in  the  surrounding 
country. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  Porte  Neuve  is  the  Cemetery  of 


Plain  Palais,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
near  that  of  the  celebrated  botanist,  Augustus  Pyramus  De 
CandoUe. 

GENOA  [E.  a  vol.  ii.  col.  1137—1140].  This  beautiful  town 
has  altered  but  little  in  its  general  appearance ;  but  it  has  grown. 
The  population  in  1862  was  127,986,  an  increase  of  27,604  since 
1848.  Its  commerce  had  advanced  in  more  than  equal  pro- 
portion; from  the  exports  of  about  two  millions,  and  the 
miports  of  nearlv  three  millions,  in  1862  the  imports  had 
risen  to  9,711,9441.,  and  the  exports  to  3,:M2,940Z.  In  the 
same  year  the  imports  by  land  were  valued  at  1,319,412^, 
and  the  exports  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  Austria,  at 
1,467,964^.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  accommodation 
of  this  large  commerce ;  the  revolving  dioptric  light  of  the 
principal  light-house  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  30  miles;  a 
smaller  light-house  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  east  or  old 
mole,  another,  with  a  coloured  light,  on  the  west  or  new  mole 
head;  and  another,  on  the  point  south  of  the  new  mole,  at 
the  Porta  della  Lantema.  The  quarantine  station  is  at  the 
shore  end  of  the  new  mole.  Close  to  the  Darsena,  a  spacious 
dry  dock  has  been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  110,000L, 
capable  of  receiving  the  large  sea-going  steamers,  or  an  old 
line-of-battle  ship.  A  railwav  is  open  to  Alessandria,  and  a 
shorter  one  along  the  coast  to  Voltri. 

Spezittj  to  the  south-east  of  Genoa,  stands  on  an  indentation 
of  tlie  coast  which  fonns  a  bay  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  with  a  great  depth  of  water. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1861  was  about  10,000,  and  the 
piincipal  edifice  of  the  town  was  the  citadel.  Latterly  it  has 
become  a  favomite  bathing-place,  for  which  the  shore  is  well 
suited,  while  the  country  around  is  delightfully  picturesque. 
More  recently  several  large  w^orks  have  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  the  great  naval  station  of  the  royal  navy, 
which  will  then  be  removed  from  Genoa.  In  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  bay,  are  quarries  of  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Genoese  marble,  known  as 
Portor,  with  brilliant  yellow  veins  in  a  deep  black  ground. 
Here  Garibaldi  was  confined  for  a  shoit  time  after  the  battle  of 
Mentana. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION.  This  Confederation, 
formed  in  1815  for  the  purpose  of  giving  something  of  an 
unity  to  Germany,  came  to  an  end  in  1866.  It  never  had  any 
material  influence  upon  German  affairs  until  near  the  period  of 
its  dissolution,  nor  was  it  likely  to  have  from  its  constitution. 
This  we  reproduce  in  its  latest  construction.  The  Diet  met  at 
Frankfort,  the  presidency  of  the  council  was  assigned  to  the  Aus- 
trian deputy ;  the  vice-presidency  to  the  Prussian  deputy.  Each 
of  the  sovereign  states  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stated  proportion 
of  the  Federal  army,  which  formed  a  total  of  about  half  a  million, 
though  the  number  occasionally  varied.  It  was  composed  of  ten 
corps,  of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  contributed  tliree  each,  under 
their  own  commanders ;  Bavaria,  one  ;  the  other  three  were  made 
up  by  contingents :  one  of  them  as  small  as  91,  which  is  that  from 
Waldeck.  The  Diet  possessed  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war, 
and  of  making  laws  Tor  the  whole  state,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  its  members  as  independent  sovereignties.  The 
full  Diet,  or  plenujn,  consisted  of  66  voices ;  of  which  Austria 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wurtcmburg  had  four  each  ;  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, the  King  of  Denmark  for  Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  three ;  Brunswicl^  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  Nassau,  two ;  the  other  sixteen  petty 
sovereignties,  and  the  free  towns,  one  each.  This  plenum  was 
usually  only  called  upon  to  decide  on  organic  or  other  important 
changes  ;  the  authority  was  exercised  generally  by  the  Ordinary 
Assembly  (Engerer-Rath)  of  17  members,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiirtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  had  each  one  vote. 
The  collective  six  were  (1)  Saxe- Weimar,  Meiningen,  Altenburg, 
and  Coburg-Gotha  ;  (2)  Bnmswick  and  Nassau ;  (3)  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  (4)  Oldenburg,  Anhalt, 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt  and  S.  Sonderhausen ;  (5)  Lichtenstein, 
Reuss,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Hombui^ ; 
(p)  the  free  towns  of  Luoeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and  Hambuig  ; 
in  these  collected  8tat43s  if  the  members  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  vote,  it  was  lost. 

We  have  already  related  under  Germany  [E.  C.  vol.  iil  col.  131 
the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Germany  to  the  Sing  of  Prussia,  and 
its  refusal ;  also  the  election  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  to 
a  temporary  regency,  and  his  ultimate  resignation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Federal  law  in  1854  for  limiting  the 
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freedom  of  the  press  in  all  the  Confederate  States,  the  Diet  did 
nothing  of  importance  before  1858.  The  meetings  and  discus- 
sions, as  fjEu:  as  they  were  made  public,  disclosed  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cord and  rivalry,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  reflection  of  public 
opinion,  that  augured  ill  for  its  stability.  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  struggling  for  nre-eminence ;  the  minor  states,  headed  by 
Bayaria,  Saxony,  ana  Wtirtembuxg,  were  anxious  to  be  something 
more  than  dependents  on  the  two  principal  states,  and  aimed  at 
what  was  termed  a  threefold  division  of  Germany,  consisting  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  all  the  minor  states  united  in  a  closer  union 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Diet  The  jealousy  of  these  states  was 
excited  by  fear  of  Prussia  obtaining  a  supremacy  over  them ;  the 
majority,  therefore,  gave  their  adherence  rather  to  Austria,  as 
being  less  thoroughly  German,  and  consequently  more  dependent 
on  their  support. 

In  1858  the  Danish  question  once  more  gave  the  Diet  occasion 
to  act.    Holstein  and  Lauenburg  appealed  against  the  constitu- 
tion which  Denmark  had  framed  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
the  Diet  at  once  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Duchies.    Negotiations 
were  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  the  commissioners  for  the 
Diet  would  listen  to  no  modification,  the  Diet  itself  threatened 
immediate  execution  of  its  judgment,  and  on  Nov.  9  the  King 
of  Denmark  was  forced  to  declare  the  constitution  of  1855 
totally  abolished  so  far  as  the  Duchies  were  affected.    In  1859 
the  war  between  Austria  and  France  in  Italy  gave  occasion  to 
some  movements.    The  partisans  of  Austria  in  the  Diet  pro- 
claimed that  Germany  was  in  danger ;  they  would  have  placed 
a  Federal  army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine,  but  they  dared  not 
act  without  Prussia,  who  at  first  ohjected,  urging  that  the  war 
with  Austria  in  Italy  did  not  affect  German  interests.     In  April, 
however,  Prussia  took  the  initiative,  placed  three  corps  on  a  war 
footing,  called  on  the  Diet  to  do  the  like  with  the  Federal  con- 
tingent, which  was  responded  to  by  them  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month.    This  accession  of  Prussia  ^ave  rise  to  as  much  discon- 
tent as  her   previous    refusal.     Sne    demanded   the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  militarv  and  diplomatic,  reducing  the  minor 
states  to  mere  nullities.    The  peace  of  Villafranca  put  an  end  to 
these  dissensions  for  a  time,  and  the  Diet  adjourned.    Public 
meeting,  imions,  and  the  press,  continued  to  show  the  direction 
of  public  opinion  to  be  decisively  in  favour  of  an  United  Germany, 
with  Prussia  at  its  head,  a  project  not  pleasing  to  the  sovereign 
members  of  the  Diet,  more  especially  to  the  adherents  of  Austria. 
Prussia^  on  the  contrary,  endorsed  without  acceptin<jthe German 
view  of  the  desired  reform.    The  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  (now 
King),  in  answer  to  an  address  from  Stettin  in  September,  said 
that  the  independence  and  power  of  Germany  certainly  depended 
on  its  closer  union  and  a  reformation  of  the  Federal  constitution ; 
but  added  that  this  national  sentiment  would  not  justify  the 
Government  in  overlooking  its  obligations  towards  its  confede- 
rates.   This   sort    of   agitation    was    carried    on    with    much 
vehemence,  many  alterations  of  the  Federal  system  were  pro- 
posed, but  no  reform  either  from  within  or  without  the  Diet  took 
place.     Plans  were  occasionally,  in  1860  and  1861,  offered  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Federal  army,  but  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
great  powers  prevented  any  agreement.     These  proceedings  of 
the  Diet,  and  others  in  1861  and  1862,  which  equally  failed,  had 
little  public  interest ;  and  a  voluntary  association,  calling  itself 
the  National  Society,  imdertook  to  represent  the  national  feeling, 
holding  meetings,  sometimes  very  nmnerous,  in  many  of  tlie 
chief  towns  in  Germany.     In  1863,  after  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  suddenly  summoned  a  meeting  of  German  Prmces  at 
Frankfort  on  Aug.  15,  to  whom  he  communicated  a  new  plan  of 
Federal  reform.     Prussia  did  not  attend  ;  at  once  rejected  the 
proposed  alterations,  and  though  the  assembled  princes  carried  it 
by  a  majority  on  Sept.  1,  the  refusal  of  Prussia,  and  of  six  other 
states  to  accede  rendered  the  ill-considered  plan,  which  was 
generally  unpopular  when  known,  altogether  inoperative. 

In  the  meantime  another  question  was  arising  which  threw  all 
these  useless  attempts  at  a  reorganisation  of  Germany  into  the 
shade.  Denmark,  m  compliance  with  the  desires  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  had  given  a  separate  constitution  to  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  with  a  rigsraad  for  those  affairs  which  concerned  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  which  the  Duchies  were  to  send  deputies  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  Holstein  demanded  an  equality 
of  voices  for  each  portion  of  the  monarchy.  Denmark  endea- 
voured to  conciliate,  but  in  vain ;  Holstein  appealed  to  the  Diet, 
which,  on  July  9,  1863,  passed  a  resolution  requiring  Denmark, 
under  a  threat  of  Federal  force,  to  abrogate  previous  ordonnances, 
and  to  unite  Schleswig  with  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  in  like 
conditions  with  the  crown  of  Deimiark.      The  reply  stated  the 


concessions  that  had  been  made  to  Holstein ;  that  Denmark  was 
ready  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the  Diet ;  to  execute  its 
decrees  as  far  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty,  and 
not  affecting  those  portions  not  members  of  the  Confederation. 
The  Diet,  on  Sept.  19,  declared  the  answer  imsatisfactory, 
and  proposed  to  commission  Austria  and  Prussia,  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  to  execute  its  orders ;  the  last-named  two  states  to  send 
an  army  of  6000  men,  and  to  take  in  hand,  as  their  commis- 
sioners, the  administration  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  This 
was  voted  on  Oct.  1,  giving  a  delay  of  six  weeks  for  Denmark 
to  furnish  an  answer.  On  Sept.  28,  the  Danish  Government  had 
presented  a  bill  for  incorporating  Schleswig  with  Denmark, 
leaving  Holstein  free  as  to  its  connection  with  the  Confederation, 
and  on  Nov.  14  announced  another  concession,  giving  Holstein  a 
voice  in  certain  financial  measures  that  had  been  reserved  to  the 
general  assembly  by  the  ordonnances  of  March.  On  the  15th  the 
King  of  Denmark  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IX., 
when  the  Prince  of  Augustenbuig  immediately  claimed  the 
Duchies,  as  the  legitimate  heir.  All  the  secondary  states,  the 
parliaments  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  and  the  popular 
voice  of  Germany  were  in  favoui*  of  these  claims.  In  a  sitting 
on  the  28th  the  Diet  resolved  not  to  admit  the  representative  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  but  to  keep  the  seat  vacant';  a  resolution 
opposed  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  uised  that  they  were 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  1852,  the  Diet  replying  that 
they  were  no  parties  to  this  treaty.  In  December  Austria  and 
Prussia  addressed  a  joint  note  to  the  Diet,  again  stating  that 
thev  recognised  the  treaty  of  London,  which  they  could  not 
violate  if  Denmark  fultilled  the  demands  of  the  Diet  to  annul 
the  xmion  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  against  which  they  had 
already  protested  ;  and  pointed  out  the  probability  and  extreme 
danger  of  provoking  an  European  war.  The  conflict  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  Federal  decree  was  exceedingly  warm,  but  the 
Diet  felt  itself  strong  in  popularity,  and  proceeded  on  its  course. 
On  Dec  24  the  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops,  with  the  two 
commissioners,  entered  into  Altona,  and  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
buig  were  occupied  without  resistance.  For  the  events  of  the 
war  we  refer  the  reader  to  Schleswig-Holstein  [E.  C.  S,],  and 
confine  ourselves  here  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  In  a  few 
days  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  dispossessed  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  carried  on  the  hostilities  under  the  pretence  that 
Denmark  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1852,  by  mcorpoiating 
Schleswig  ;  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  many  of  the  minor  states  con- 
tinued to  evince  in  the  Diet  their  discontent  with  the  two  great 
powers,  when  the  treaties  of  August  and  October,  1864,  trans- 
ferred the  Duchies  entirely  to  their  possession.  On  the  terms  of 
these  treaties  being  laid  before  the  i)iet  on  Nov.  29,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Saxony  demanded  that  the  occupation  of  the  Duchies 
should  be  confided  to  Federal  troops  until  the  Diet  had  decided 
as  to  the  legitimate  possessor ;  Pnissia,  on  the  contrary,  required 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  authority,  and  declared 
she  would  hold  Saxony  responsible  for  its  refusal.  *  The  Diet  on 
this  occasion  gave  a  majority  for  referring  the  question  to  a  com- 
mittee, in  opposition  to  Prussia  ;  but  when  Austria  and  Prussia, 
together  presented  a  statement,  in  wliich  they  declaim  the 
Federal  execution  to  be  terminated,  but  that  the  Federative 
interests  would  be  secured  by  treaties,  the  Diet  on  Dec  6,  voted 
its  acceptance  against  the  motion  of  the  minor  states,  who  wished 
it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

All  this  time  Prussia  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  Duchies 
for  herself.  She  strengthened  her  mihtary  positions,  and  she 
occupied  Kiel,  though  announcing  it  as  having  been  thus  made 
a  Federal  port.  Nothing  was  decisively  settied,  and  tiie  separa- 
tion of  the  views  of  Austria  and  Prussia  became  more  and  more 
evident.  On  March  27,  1865,  a  proposition  was  brought  before 
the  Diet  by  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  their  repre- 
sentatives arguing  that  the  Diet  should  now  decide  on  filling  up 
Holstein's  vacant  place  in  its  assembly,  and  that  as  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  recognised  the  superior  claims  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  they  moved  a  resolution  expressing  the  confidence 
of  the  Diet  that  it  would  please  the  two  great  powers  to  remit 
the  government  to  the  independent  administration  of  the  Prince. 
On  April  6,  a  vote  of  nine  a^nst  six,  Austria  voting  with  the 
majority,  carried  the  resolution,  which  was  wholly  me£^tive. 
Far  from  installing  the  Prince  of  Augustenbuig,  the  maritime 
establishments  of  Prussia  were  directiy  transferred  from  Danzig 
to  Kiel,  and  Prussia  shortly  afterwards  required  of  Austria  to 
disallow  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  in  Hol- 
stein. These  impotent  attempts  of  the  Diet  to  exercise  any  real 
authority  might  have  convinced  its  members  of  the  uselessness 
of  their  irritating  debates  and  resolutions,  but  tiiey  continued 
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even  so  far  as  to  induce  the  secondary  states  of  the  ZoUverein  to 
refuse  to  unite  with  Prussia  in  her  commercial  treaty  with  Italy, 
m  which  refusal  they  had  the  concurrence  of  Austria.  In  July, 
however,  a  new  plan  was  brought  forward  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  affairs ;  this  proposed  to  render  Schleswig 
a  member  of  the  Confederation,  but  while  discussing  this  new 
attempt,  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  concluded  in  August  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  was  made  known  to  them,  their  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  Austria,  in  thus  abandoning  them,  and  taking 
on  herself  the  administration  of  Holstein,  was  great,  but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  adjourn  the  sittings  till  October  without 
discussing  the  treaty. 

How  Austria  and  Prussia  quarrelled  about  these  Ducliies,  and 
what  the  quarrel  led  to,  are  told  elsewhere  [E.  C.  S.,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Schleswig-Holstein].  Though  the  Diet  was  power- 
less, the  proceedings  of  Prussia  were  certainly  not  popular  in 
Germany.  It  was  felt  that  Count  Bismark  was  preparing  for 
and  provoking  a  'war.  Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  prin- 
cipal towns  ot  Prussia  deprecated  it ;  the  newspaper  press  gene- 
rally condemned  it ;  in  the  south  and  in  Frankfort  it  was 
peculiarly  violent ;  in  this  city,  also,  there  were  frequent  large 
political  meetings  of  delegates  from  various  States,  in  which 
strong  resolutions  were  passed.  On  Oct.  1,  Count  Bismark  sent 
a  menacing  letter  to  the  Municipal  Senate,  requiring  them  to 
prevent  such  excesses  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Federal 
Diet  for  the  future.  Austria  followed,  with  a  circular  addressed 
also  to  the  otlier  States,  requesting  greater  moderation.  Frank- 
fort replied  to  Prussia  that  she  kept  the  peace,  and  as  a  free  toAm 
would  maintain  her  liberty  of  action  in  her  own  way.  It  was 
possibly  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  popularity  that  on  April  9, 
1866,  the  Prussian  representative  broudit  before  the  Diet  a 
project  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  German  Parliament, 
elected  by  imiversal  and  direct  suffrage.  On  the  21st  it  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine.  The  plan  was  favourably 
received  by  most  of  the  Governments,  but  some  desired  that 
Prussia  should  define  some  of  the  details  of  the  plan  submitted 
to  them.  Prussia  declined  to  promulgate  a  plan,  urging  that 
liefore  anything  else  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  snould 
be  fixed,  for  if  it  were  only  to  be  fixed  when  all  the  Governments 
were  in  accord,  no  meeting  would  ever  take  place.  To  the  select 
committee,  ultimately,  she  imparted  her  views  on  some  of  the 
principal  points.  These  were  a  representative  assembly,  elected 
periodically,  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  1849,  to  exercise 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Confederation  in  concert  with  the 
Diet.  These  powers  were  to  include  patents,  weights  and  mea- 
sures, railways  and  roads,  commerce  and  customs  duties ;  and 
further  to  consider  as  to  the  providing  of  a  national  marine,  and 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Comederate  army.  On  the  whole,  the 
project  was  approved  of,  except  by  Austria,  already  engaged  in 
an  irritating  correspondence  with  Prussia  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
arming, eacn  declaring  itself  ready  to  disarm  if  the  other  would 
begin.  But  now  came  the  rumour  of  the  treaty  of  Prussia 
with  Italy  for  attacking  Austria  in  her  Venetian  possessions. 
The  general  desire  was  to  avoid  a  war,  but  where  was  the  force 
whicn  could  impose  terms  of  conciliation  ?  Saxony  at  length 
brought  this  question  before  the  Diet.  On  April  27,  a  menacmg 
letter  from  Berlin  demanded  of  Saxony  explanations  as  to  her 
augmenting  her  army.  Baron  von  Beust  replied  that  it  had  been 
done  in  case  of  the  Diet  ordering  its  mobilisation,  and  for  the 
•  security  of  Saxony.  On  the  5tn  of  May  this  correspondence 
was  brought  before  the  Diet,  and  von  Bieust  moved  that  this 
armament  should  be  sanctioned,  and  Prussia  be  invited  to 
give  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  ihe  menaces.  The  Diet 
adopted  the  resolution  by  10  votes  to  5,  but  of  this  Prussia 
took  not  the  least  notice.  Again,  on  the  10th  of  May  the  Diet 
invited  all  the  members  of  tlie  Confederation  to  declare  under 
what  conditions  they  would  disarm,  but  manifestoes  were  already 
being  issued  by  various  parties  to  justify  the  recourse  to  arms. 
At  this  point  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  intervened,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  preserve  peace.  They  proposed  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  Paris.  Prussia,  Italy,  and  the  Confederation  agreed, 
but  Austria  declined,  unless  under  the  stipulation  that  no  power 
should  increase  its  territorial  possessions.  This  was  taken  as  a 
refusal,  and  the  conference  was  given  up.  On  May  9,  the  Diet 
directed  that  the  Military  Commission  should  watch  that  the 
Federal  contingents  in  Feideral  garrisons  should  not  be  exceeded. 
This  was  intended  to  prevent  fresh  Prussian  troops  l)eing  intro- 
duced into  Mainz,  and  the  Prussian  representative  declared  in  the 
Diet  that  Prussia  would  consider  the  requirements  of  her  self- 
preservation  as  more  important  than  her  relations  to  a  Confedera- 
tion which,  in  its  opposition  to  the  supreme  Federal  laws,  does  not 


add  to  the  security  of  the  menil:)ei's  of  the  Confederation,  but 
rather  endangers  it.    On  May  24,  in  another  sitting,  the  Prus- 
sian representative  asserted  that  Prussia  desired  peace,  and  pro- 
posed the  assembling  of  a  German  Parliament  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  it.    The  war,  however,  commenced.     Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Hesse  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Federal  arm  v, 
which  was  thoroughly  beaten  near  Aschaifenburg  on  July  13 
and  14,  by  the  Prussians,  who  entered  Frankfort  on  the  i7th, 
the  Diet  having  previously  retired  to  Augsbui^.    Here  it  re- 
mained until  August  24,  when  it  was  finally  dissolved,  its  place 
to  some  extent  being  taken  by  the  Northern  Contederation, 
which,  however,  is  under  the  diplomatic  and  military  adminis§- 
tration  of  Prussia,  whose  representative  styles  himself  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Northern  Confederation  oi  Germany. 

GHENT  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  cols.  20—23]  in  1861  had  increased 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  120,134,  and  the  number  of  its 
bridges  from  80  in  1850  to  309,  while  the  islands  formed  hy 
the  canals  are  generally  bordered  with  quays.     Its  general  ap- 
pearance has  but  little  chanped.     Ship-building  docks  have  l>een 
formed  or  enlarged.     On  the  Vrijday^s  Markt  (Friday  market) 
place  a  handsome  statue  of  Jaques  van  Artevelde  was  erected  in 
1863.    The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town,  although  it  has  a 
great  variety,  is  cotton-weaving,  in  which  24,746  hands  were 
employed    in  1856.     The    civil   war   in   the    United    States, 
witli  the  consequent  dearth  of  the  raw  material,  occasioned  great 
suffering,  and  a  depression  from  which  Ghent  is  still  only  slowly 
recovering.     As  some  compensation,  the  linen  tiude  increasetl 
considerably,  but  not  enougn  to  replace  the  loss  arising  from  the 
want  of  cotton. 

GIBRALTAR  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  23—25]  had  in  1863  a  resi- 
dent population  of  15,462,  of  whom  7139  were  males,  and  8323 
femaks.  Tliis  was  exclusive  of  the  military  (above  5000),  the 
convicts,  and  aliens  with  temporary  permits,  who  numbere<l 
1181.  The  town  was  not  unhealthy,  and  was  grooving  as  the 
births  in  the  year  had  been  608  against  413  deaths.  There  were 
11  schools  in  which  1158  boys  and  972  girls  received  instruction, 
with  7  military  schools,  in  which  were  268  boys  and  242  girls. 
Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  and  there  is  no  customs  duty  except  on 
wine  and  spirits.  The  revenue  was  30,084/.,  the  civil  expendi- 
ture 29,748/.  The  total  militarj-  expenditure  is  probably  about 
half-a-million,  wholly  defrayed  by  the  imperial  govermnent. 
The  trade  is  considenible.  In  1863  the  total  imports  were  valued 
at  2,622,495/.,  of  which  those  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
1,471,451/. ;  the  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  2,232,596/ , 
of  which  only  69,130/.  went  to  Great  Britain  ;  while  in  1865  from 
that  country  the  imports  were  valued  at  1,240,672/.  ;  the  exports 
at  140,729/.  The  trade  is  chiefly  one  of  transit.  Textile  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  ;  sugar,  spices,  and  drugs  ;  metals,  wreught 
and  manufactured  ;  tolmcco ;  even  com,  provisions,  wool,  and 
wine,  figure  alike,  and  to  nearly  the  same  amount  in  the  im- 
ports and  the  exports. 

The  town  is.  accessible  only  at  three  points,  and  the  gates  are 
closed  from  7  or  8  p.m.  until  morning.  It  is  built  on  terraces  on 
the  side  of  the  rock,  a  monotonous  and  uninteresting  mass. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  it  has  two  Anglican  churches,  one 
Wesleyan  chapel,  one  Presbyterian,  juid  two  Catholic  chapels ; 
and  there  are  two  svnagogues.  The  garrison  librarv  possesses  about 
25,000  volumes.  Excellent  reads  lead  up  to  the  fortifications, 
which  only  begin  about  300  feet  al)Ove  the  town.  Eliott's 
Gardens,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  are  beautifully  laid  out 
with  Tunbrageous  trees  and  shady  avenues ;  in  it  the  garrison 
band  performs  in  the  evening,  and  it  forms  a  pleasant  and  well- 
frequented  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes.  In  it  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  General  Eliott  Lord  Heathfield,  the  defender  of 
Gibraltar  in  1782.  In  1867  some  alterations  in  the  fortifications 
and  the  formation  of  a  breakwater  were  found  to  have  so  far  in- 
terfered with  the  previous  drainage  as  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
town ;  therefore  the  sanitary  commissioners  and  the  municipality 
decided  on  a  new  system  of  drainage  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  35,000/.,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  vrith  much  cei*emony  on 
Feb.  20,  1868.  The  calcareous  caves,  with  their  curious  stalac- 
tites are  objects  of  interest.  That  of  St.  Michael  is  800  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  difficult  of  access ;  so  is  that  of  St. 
Martin,  near  Europe  Point,  at  about  the  same  height.  Tliis  has 
to  be  reached  by  a  narrow  path  along  the  very  cage  of  a  steep 
slope  of  loose  stones,  and  then  by  crawling  through  a  hollowed 
rock.  Tlie  cave  is  divided  into  various  avenues  ;  the  stalactites 
are  remarkably  white,  partly  descending  in  pendents  from  the 
roof,  and  partly  in  columns,  now  massive  as  if  supporting  the 
vault  above,  sometimes  like  fairy  wands  extending  upwards. 
Another  cave  more  recently  discovered  is  only  about  80  feet 
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above  the  sea,  but  it  is  more  rugged  in  appearance,  and  its  floor 
consists  of  accumulations  of  sand  and  of  recent  shells. 

The  sandy  isthmus  which  connects  the  Rock  with  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  Neutral  Ground.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  hy 
aT>out  900  yards  broad.  In  the  summer  the  troops  are  placed 
iinder  tents  here,  and  the  Spaniards  plentifully  supply  the 
markets  with  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Where  the  isthmus 
joins  the  Rock  it  has  been  excavated,  only  a  small  neck  of  it 
remaining  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  bay  from  flowing  through 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  water  is,  however,  now  stagnant, 
and  probably  tends  to  produce  fever  among  the  troops  when  en- 
camped. 

Algeziras,  in  Spaiu,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  almost  a 
dependence  on  Gibraltar.  Formerly  a  little  fishing-\'illage,  it 
lias  now  a  population  of  10,000,  a  clean  and  cheerful  town,  with 
its  small  wlute  houses  of  one  story,  with  green  verandahs,  a 
profusion  of  flowers  in  the  windows,  an  alameda  shaded  by  fine 
trees,  a  principal  square  also  planted  with  trees  ;  a  magnificent 
hospital,  some  churches  of  no  special  character,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  shops  of  almost  every  description  of  trade,  even  to 
that  of  bookselling,  not  always  found  in  a  Spanish  town.  This 
furnishes  a  pleasant  place  for  a  visit,  while  Campamiento  and 
St.  Roque  form  with  it  the  resort  of  excursionists  and  residents 
who  are  able  to  e5<cape  from  the  close  and  gloomy  garrison 
town. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  South  Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  29]. 
The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Oixlnance  Survey,  is  547,494  acres,  or  855*46  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  317,752,  of  whom  163,499  were  males, 
and  154,253  females,  an  increase  of  85,903  since  1851.  The  total 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  county  during  the  century  has 
been  246,873,  or  ^^48  per  cent.  The  increase  between  1851  and 
1861  was  37  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was 
67,907.  The  numl)er  of  inhabited  houses  was  59,254;  unin- 
habited, 3727  ;  and  building,  735.  The  county  being  unaffected 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  will  continue  to  send  two  members 
to  Parliament.  The  boroughs  of  Llantrissent  and  Swansea  will 
also  continue  to  send  each  one  member,  but  Merthyr  Tydvil 
having  received  an  additional  member,  will  in  future  send  two, 
and  the  whole  number  of  representatives  sent  by  Glamoi^nshire 
to  the  House  of  Commons  will  in  future  be  six,  instead  of  five  as 
heretofore.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  countv,  excluding 
that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  was  143,305  in  1861.  The  number 
of  inhabited  nouses  was  27,910.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1866  was  6759,  of  whom  974*  were  occupying  tenants,  and 
3822  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners, 
of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.,  and  under  502.,  was  2868. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  in  1865  was  793,648/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  667,611/. 

When  the  original  article  was  published  the  main,  lines  6f 
railway  in  Glamorganshire — the  South  Wales,  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  ;  the  Vale  of  Neath,  which  passes 
along  its  northern  side  ;  and  the  Taft*  Valley,  which  runs  from 
Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil — were  already  in  operation.  From 
each  of  these  lines  snort  branches  and  connecting  links  have 
since  been  carried  out  to  nearly  all  the  more  important  places, 
especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  the  Tatf 
Valley  has  branched  out  in  every  direction.  Some  independent 
lines  have  also  been  constructed-  The  Rhymney  Valley  Railway, 
from  Cardiff  to  Rhymney,  keeps  along  the  eastern  border.  The 
Swansea  Vale  Railway  runs  from  Swansea  to  Ystalfera,  on 
the  west.  The  Llynvi  and  Ogmore  Railway  runs  northward 
from  Bridgend  to  Maesteg,  8  miles.  The  Llanelly  and  Vale  of 
Towy,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  within  the  boundary 
of  the  coxmty,  is  very  useful  for  the  extreme  west  of  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  while  a  branch  from  Swansea  to  Pontardulais  is  for  the 
most  part  within  the  county.  By  these  lines  Glamoi^nshire  is 
extremely  well  supplied  with  railway  communication,  whilst  it 
enjoys  direct  connection  with  the  railways  of  the  country  gene- 
rally. But,  besides  the  regular  passenger  lines,  there  are  nimiie- 
rons  mineral  lines  or  tramways  connecting  all  the  great  mines 
and  works  with  the  railways  and  shipping  ports.  From  Swansea 
and  Cardiff  steam-vessels  ply  regularly  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Ilfracombe,  Milford,  Hayle,  Padstow,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 

Glamorganshire  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  county,  but 
parts  like  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  are  proverbial  for  their  fex^ 
tility,  and  there  is  a  great  home  dem&nd  to  stimulate  the  agri- 
culturist. Farming  nas  improved,  the  land  is  better  drained, 
artificial  manures  are  freely  employed,  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  rotation  of  crops ;  but  geneially  agriculture  is  not  in  as 
advanced  a  condition  as  in  the  majority. of  English  counties. 


Less  than  half  the  area  of  the  county  (about  four-ninths)  is 
under  culture,  but  new  land  is  being  enclosed  or  laid  down  in 
tillage  every  year.  At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  more  than 
half  the  cultivated  land  is  in  permanent  pc^ure.  Cereals  take 
less  than  a  sixth  (15*9  per  cent.)  of  the  cultivated  land  ;  green 
crops  about  a  sixteenth.  About  an  equal  acreage  is  given  to 
wheat  and  oats,  which  together  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  Barley  does  not,  however,  fall  much  below  oats  in 
([uantity.  Of  the  green  crops,  turnips  occupy  by  far  the  lai^est 
space,  potatoes,  which  come  next,  having  about  a  fourth  of  the 
acref^e  of  turnips.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Glamorganshire  was  246,208  acres,  of  wliich  39,164  acres 
were  under  com  crops  ;  15,796  acres  under  green  crops  ;  21,986 
acres  clover  and  grasses  mider  rotation ;  and  161,941  acres  under 
permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  13,580  acres  were  wheat,  11,996  acres 
barley  or  here,  13,292  acres  oats,  137  acres  rye,  88  acres  beans, 
and  71  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2466  acres 
were  potatoes,  10,052  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  744  acres  man- 
gold, 21  acres  carrots,  83  acres  cabbage  and  rape,  2430  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  cattle  and  sheep  farming. 
The  breeds  are  not  peculiar  to  Glamorganshire,  but  generalty 
the  same  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  Much  improvement 
has,  however,  of  late  been  effected,  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
selection,  good  housing,  feeding  and  tending  is  now  well  under- 
stood. Relatively  to  the  area  under  culture,  the  number  of 
cattle  kept  in  Glamorganshire  is  not  large,  nor  is  it  rapidly 
increasing,  but  a  good  supply  of  stock  is  maintained,  and  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  meat  in  the  densely  populated  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts.  The  nimi1)er  of  cows  kept  is  relatively 
laige,  butter  and  cheese  being  made  in  great  (quantities  in  the 
uplands  for  the  county  maijcets  and  for  exportation.  Sheep  are 
more  numerous  relatively  than  cattle,  and  are  increasing  much 
more  rapidly.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in 
Glamorganshire  45,099  cattle,  of  which  20,599  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  1.3,994  under  two  years  of  age ;  229,547  slieep, 
of  which  73,203  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  19,462  pigs.  ]ji 
the  cattle  these  figures  show  a  slight  decline  from  1866,  out  in 
sheep  and  pigs  an  increase  of  over  a  fourth. 

Coal  is  the  great  source  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
wealth  and  population  of  Glamorganshire,  inasmuch  as  its 
abundance  and  accessibility  liave  rendered  practicable  its  appli- 
cation to  those  great  smelting  and  manuiacturing  operations 
which  have  so  surprisingly  altered  the  aspect  of  the  county, 
and  multiplied  its  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  the  coal  measures 
and  the  character  of  the  coal,  are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
E.  C.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  coimty  rests  upon  coal 
strata,  and  mines  are  worked  almost  everywhere.  In  all  there 
are  now  232  collieries  in  operation  in  the  county,  an  increase  of 
67  since  1856.  The  quantity  of  coal  obtained  is  returned  along 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  South  Wales,  but  Glamorganshire 
possesses  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number 
of  mines.  In  1866,  the  332  collieries  of  South  Wales  (Glamor- 
ganshire 232,  Carmarthenshire  80,  and  Pembrokeshire  20),  pro- 
duced 9,376,443  tons  of  coal.  By  far  Uie  larger  part  of  the  coal 
shipped  is  sent  from  the  Glamorganshire  ports,  Cardiff*,  Swansea, 
Neath,  and  Port  Talbot,  whence  1,527,621  tons  were  shippea 
coastwise  in  1866,  and  2,453,675  tons  to  foreign  ports.  Iron- 
stone is  obtained  in  large  quantities  about  Merthyr  Tydvil  and 
Aberdare,  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  and  elsewhere,  but  tliere  are 
only  two  iron  mines  returned  in  the  county.  The  quantity  of 
iron  ore  raised  in  South  Wales  in  1866  was  368,692  tons,  of 
which  about  300,000  tons  appear  to  have  been  raised  in  Glamor* 
fl^anshire.  Lead  is  foimd  near  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent,  but 
IS  not  much  worked.    Limestone  is  rather  extensively  quarried. 

The  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  in  proximity  and  other 
natural  advantages  early  led  to  Glamoiganshire  becoming  a 
great  centre  of  the  iron  smelting  and  manufacturing  trades.  In 
1866  there  were  18  iron  works  in  operation  in  the  county, 
having  83  furnaces,  of  which  63  were  m  blast,  and  producing 
455,188  tons  of  pig-iron  during  the  year.  There  were  also 
works  at  YntaU'era  witli  11  furnaces,  of  which  6  were  active, 
constructed  for  using  anthracite.  The  number  of  rolling  mills 
and  forges  in  17  establishments  in  1866  was  583  puddling 
furnaces  and  85  rolling  mills.  Besides  these  great  blast  furnaces 
and  mills,  there  are  other  vast  iron  works  at  Aberdare,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Swansea,  and  elsewhere  ;  iron  ship-buildin^  yards  at 
Cardiff,  tin-plate  works  at  Aberdare,  and  otner  bran^es  of  the 
iron  manufacture  which  are  usually  met  with  in  a  great  iron  and 
coal  district.    Copper  is  not  obtained  in  the  county,  but  copper 
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Rmelting  is  canied  upon  a  ^at  scale  about  Swansea,  where  aie 
held  the  public  sales,  or  **  ticketing/'  of  the  copper  ore  brought 
from  the  Irish,  colonial,  and  foreign  mines,  ana  some,  but  on  a 
smdler  scale,  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  sales  at  Swansea  in 
1866,  according  to  the  ticketing  returns,  were  upwards  of  36,000 
tons  of  copper  ore  of  the  value  of  neariy  400,000/.,  but  to  this  must 
be  added  a  still  laxger  amount  sold  by  private  contract.  Coke  and 
patent  fuel  have  also  become  important  articles  of  manufacture. 
Ilopemaking,  tanning,  brewing,  and  the  other  manufactures 
necessajcy  to  the  sup|)ly  of  populous  towns  or  busy  sea-ports  are 
carried  on,  in  some  instances  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, but  the  more  peculiar  works  are  those  mentioned  above. 

Tovms  and  Villages,  Glamorganshire  contains  one  episcopal 
city,  Llandaff ;  three  principal  parliamentary  boroughs,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  Mebthyr  Tydvil;  and  seven  contributory 
boroughs,  Aberdare,  a  contributory  to  Merthyr  Tydvil :  Aber- 
avon,  Kenvig,  Loughor,  and  Neath  contributories  to  Swansea ; 
and  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent  contributories  to  Cardiff.  The 
only  market  towns  which  are  not  parliamentary  boroughs  are 
Bridgend  and  Caerphilly.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals 
have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  village  men- 
tioned in  the  original  article  we  here  give  the  respective  popula- 
tions in  1861  witn  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Llandaff  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  556],  an  episcopal  dbr,  and 
a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  3  miles  N.W.  from 
Cardiff.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  1182  inhabited  houses, 
and  6585  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  4764  since  1851,  but 
this  remarkable  increase  was  not  due  to  any  increase  in  Llandaff 
city,  it  having  occurred  almost  entirely  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Cardiff 
where  there  had  been  a  great  extension  of  mining  and  shipping 
operations,  and  dock,  harbour  and  railwav  works  were  in  course 
ot  construction.  The  population  of  Llandaff  city  is  not  returned 
separatelv.  For  sanitary  purposes  Llandaff  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  The  little  citv  has  been  im- 
proved in  its  sanitary  arrangements  since  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Local  Board;  and  several  new  shops  and 
residences  have  been  erected.  The  works  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  have  been  steadily  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  most  important  work  completed  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lady  chapel  and  presbytery  is  the  thorough  resto- 
ration of  the  nave,  the  rebuil<£ng  and  glazing  of  the  clerestorv, 
the  removed  of  the  partition  wall,  and  the  covering  the  whole 
with  a  new  roof  of  very  high  pitch.  The  aisles  have  also  been 
restored,  and  the  roofs  repaired.  In  the  choir  a  rich  new 
rexedos  of  Caen  stone  and  serpentine,  with  carvings  by  Wool- 
notii,  and  paintings  by  Rossetti;  bichop's  throne,  st^ls,  and 
sedilia  have  been  erected,  several  windows  of  painted  glass 
have  been  inserted,  and  a  new  oi^gan  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Davison.  The  restorations  generally  have  been  effected 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Prichs^  and  Seddon,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1868)  Mr.  Prichard  is  directing  the  much  needed 
repairs  of  the  western  towers.  A  memorial  cross  has  been 
erected  in  the  cathedral  burial  ground  in  commemoration  of  the 
late  Dean  Conybeare,  to  whose  energy  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  restoration  is  in  a  great  measure  due. 

Aheravon,  or  Port  Talbot,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a  contri- 
butory to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Merthjrr  Tydvil,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  and  a  station  on  the  South 
Wales  Railway,  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Bridgend :  the  population 
of  the  municipal  boroueh  was  2916  in  1861 ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  whicn  includes  part  of  the  parish  of  Margam 
and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Michaelstone,  was  7754,  an  increase 
of  187  since  1851.  Port  Talbot  is  the  new  portion  of  the  town 
which  has  growirup  since  the  construction  of  the  harbour,  and 
in  which  is  the  railway  station.  A  new  church  was  erected  here 
in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon.  It 
is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  south 
aisle,  and  tower.  There  are  besides  chapels  for  Independents, 
Bible  Christians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  port  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  especially  in  the  export  of  coal.  In 
1866  there  were  snipped  66,764  tons  of  coals  coastwise,  and  9511 
tons  to  foreign  ports,  besides  some  coke. 

Bridgend,  a  market  town  on  the  river  Offlmore,  and  a  station 
on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  9  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Llantrissent. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.  It  is  situ- 
ated partly  in  the  parish  of  Coyty  (population  2685  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  381  since  1851),  partly  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle  (popu- 
lation 2244,  an  increase  of  708  since  1851).  Besides  the  church 
and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  there  are  a  post 
office,  bank,  dispensary,  and  three  good  inns.  The  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  considerable 


trade  is  done  in  com.  There  are  iron-works  here,  and  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  flairs  during 
the  year.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  For  sanitara- 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members.  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
53  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  109,511  acres^  and  a 
population  of  26,465  in  1861. 

tkierphiUVf  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  RhymneT 
Valley  Railway,  9^  miles  N.  from  Cardiff.  Caerphilly  has  been 
constituted  an  ecclesiastical  district,  which  in  1861  contained 
1193  inhabitants.  It  is  a  poor  place,  the  only  attraction  for 
strangers  being  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  are  interesting  and 
picturesque.  The  inhabitants  are  chie^y  dependent  cm  the 
neighbouring  collieries  and  iron-works.  A  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  seven  fairs  during  the  year. 

Cowbridge,  a  market  town,  and  a  contributory  to  the  parlia- 
mentary l>orough  of  Cardiff^  and  a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Bafl- 
way,  11  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Llandaff;  population  1096  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  dissent^ 
ing  chapels,  and  Grammar-school,  the  town  has  a  town-hall, 
hank,  and  two  good  inns.  The  general  market  is  on  Tuesday : 
seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  during  the  year,  and  two 
others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kenvig,  a  decayed  town,  and  a  contributory  to  the  borough  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  2  miles  W.  from  the  Pyle  station  of  the  South 
Wales  Railway  ;  population  442  in  1861,  an  increase  of  9  since 
1851.  Kenvig  is  now  a  mere  village  of  a  few  small  straggling 
houses. 

Llantrissent,  a  small  town,  a  contributory  to  theparliamentary 
borough  of  Cardiff,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
11  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff;  population  1493  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  486  since  1851.  The  mcrease  of  the  population  arose 
from  the  opening  of  new  collieries  and  the  extension  of  the  iron- 
works. Within  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been  improved, 
and  many  new  houses  and  shops  have  been  built.  New  schools 
were  erected  here  in  1867.  Tne  market  has  been  discontinued, 
but  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  during  the  year. 

Loughor,  a  small  town,  a  contributory  to  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Merthyr  Tvdvil,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  5^  miles  N.W.  from  Swansea  ;  population  876  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  A  neat  Town  Hall  was  erected 
here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Davies,  in  1868.  The  ground- 
floor  is  to  serve  as  a  police  station  and  lock-up  ;  the  upper  story 
contains  a  magistrates'  room,  and  a  public  library  and  reading- 
room. 

Neath  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  9221,  a  market  town  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  (contributory  to  Merthyr  Tydvil)  and  a 
station  on  tlie  South  Wales  Railway,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Swan- 
sea. The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough 
are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained  1354  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  6810,  an  increase  of  979  since  1851.  Neath 
has  become  an  important  railway  centre  ;  the  Taff  Vide  exten- 
sion and  the  Neath  and  Brecon  line  both  meeting  here. 
Around  Neath  are  several  extensive  collieries,  and  laige  iron, 
copper  and  tin-works.  The  port  has  a  considerable  trade.  In 
1866  there  were  shii)ped  240,981  tons  of  coals,  and  64,237  tons  of 
culm  coastwise,  and  43,603  tons  of  coals,  1033  tons  of  culm,  and 
135  tons  of  coke  to  foreign  ports.  A  new  tidal  and  floating 
dock  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Neath  was  con- 
structed at  Briton  Ferry  about  2  miles  from  the  town  in  1861. 
The  town  itself  has  been  much  improved.  In  1867  a  new  church, 
St.  David,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton.  It  is 
a  noble  cruciform  building,  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  an  apsidal 
chancel,  narthex,  and  tower,  and  will  accommodate  1000  persons, 
the  seats  being  all  free.  Neath  Poor  Law  Union  contains  30 
parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  162,817  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  58,533  in  1861. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Aberthaw,  on  the  coast,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cowbridge.  The 
population  of  the  village  is  not  given  separately;  that  of  the 
parish  of  Penmark,  of  which  it  forms  a  portion,  was  529  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  34  since  1851.  Briton  Ferry,  the  port  of  Neath,  a 
village,  and  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  2^  miles  S.  of 
Neath  ;  pop.  3781  in  1861,  an  increase  of  2044  since  185K  This 
laige  increase  is  attributed  to  the  construction  of  new  floating 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Neath.  Towards 
their  construction  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  Company  con- 
tributed 20,0002.  They  are  commodious,  afford  a  tidal  and 
floating  area  of  27  acres,  and  are  provided  with  Armstrong's 
hydramic  machinery.    In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
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extensive  collieries  and  large  iron-works,  and  Briton  Ferry,  till 
lately  a  dependency  on  Neath,  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  an 
independent  town.     Cadoxton-juxta-Neathj  a  northern  suburb  of 
Neath.    The  population  of  the  village  is  not  given  separately ; 
that  of  the  pansh  was  8209  in  1861,  an  increase  of  895  since 
1851.   In  the  village  are  the  Neath  Abbey  Iron- works  and  other 
extensive    manufacturing   establishments,  and    in    the   parish 
several  collieries.     Chenton,  8^  miles  W.N.W.  from  Loughor 
railway  station  ;  population  of  the  parish  230  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  82  since  1851.    The  harbour  has  abnost  ceased  to  be  used. 
DowIaiSf  a  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Morthyr  and  Brecon 
Railway,  li  miles  from  Merthyr  TydNdl,  of  which  it  in  effect 
forms  a  part ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  15,590,  an 
increase  of  1954  since  1851.    The  inhabitants  are  all  connected 
with  or  dependent  on  the  vast  iron-works,  which  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.    At  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company's  works 
there  were  10  blast  furnaces,  150  puddling  furnaces  and  13  roll- 
ing mills  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1866.    The  village  has 
been  greatly  improved,  especially  in  its  sanitary  arrangements. 
Some  good,  shops  have   been  built,  and  a  handsome  Public 
Library  and  literary  institute  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Guest,  to  whose  liberality  Dowlais  is  chiefly  indebted 
for   its   improved  condition  as  well  as  prosperity.      Oflligaer, 
a  village  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  7  miles  N.  from 
Caerphilly ;  population  of  the  parish,  5,778  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  1,971  since  1851.    There  is  a  parish  church,  St.  Cadocus ; 
and  a  pretty  new  church,  St.  Tyfaelog,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  1864,  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron  works  and  collieries,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  parish.   A  Roman  camp  and  otner 
antiquities  are  in  the  neighbourhood.    Llantvnt-Major,  a  station 
on  tue  CoAvbridge  branch  of  the  TaiF  Vale  Railway,  4  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Llantrissent ;  population  of  the  parish,  1122  in  1861, 
an  increase  of   45  since   1851.      The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
agricultural ;  the  place  has  some  retail  trade,  and  a  lamb  fair  is 
held  here  in  June.      Many  vestiges  of  its  former  importance 
still    remain  ;    but  others,  like    its  curious  tithe  bam,  have 
been    destroyed    within    the    last   few    years.      Newbridge^  or 
Pont-y-Prida,  a  station  on  the  Rhonda  branch  of  the  Taf  Vale 
Railway,  13  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Cardiff;  the  population 
of  the  village  is  included  in  the  parishes  of  Llant\*ntvairdre 
(4416),  and  Llanwoimo  (8702).     There  are  several  collieries 
and   iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood.      A    handsome    new 
church,  St.  Catherine's,  was  erected  here  in  1867,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton.    It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle, 
chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  ;  is  built  of  Newbridge  stone,  with 
Bath-stone  di'essings,  and  the  interior  is  lined  vnih  red  brick, 
banded  with  blue.     Pont-y-Pridd  Poor  Law  Union  contains  6 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,076  acres,  and  a 
population  of  30,387  in  1861.    St  Nicholas,  a  village,  5  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Llandaff ;  population  of  the  parish  354  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  60  since  1851.     Oystermouth,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Swansea,  vnth  which  town  it  is  connected  by  a  short  line  of 
railway  worked  by  horses ;  population,  2460  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  622  since  1851.     It  is  a  fishing  village,  but  is  now  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  its  hotel, 
lodging-houses,  and  other  accommodation.     Porthcawly  a  sea-side 
village  and  harbour,  and  a  station  on  the  Llynvi  Valley  Rail- 
way, 7  miles  S.W.  from  Bridgend,    The  port  has  for  its  size  a 
good  trade  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron.     In  1866  there  were 
shipped  from  Porthcawl  43,603  tons  of  coal  coastwise,  and  900 
to  foreign  ports,  a  large  increase  on  any  previous  vear.    Southern- 
douTi,  a  vulage  on  the  coast,  about  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the 
Bridgend  station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway;  pop.  340  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  69  since  1851. 

GLASGOW,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  35J,  a 
city,  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  market  town,  and  port,  on 
the  river  Clyde,  405^  miles  from  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  the  Caledonian,  and  connected  lines. 
In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained  5339  inhabited  houses,  and  a 
population  of  162,029,  an  increase  of  13,913  since  1851.  The 
corporation  revenue  was  16,457^.  in  1866.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  city,  which  is  nearly  conterminous  with  the 
present  town,  was  394,864,  of  whom  184,939  were  males,  and 
209,925  females,  an  increase  of  65,767  persons  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,866,  uninhabited  144,  and 
building  176.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
17,348.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1867  was  1,825,900/. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  ot  houses  rated  under  10/., 
omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  on  account  of  poverty, 
wa^  20,949  in  1866.     Glasgow  returns  two  members  to  the 
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House  of  Commons;  but  by  the  Scotch  Reform  BiU  of  1868  it 
will  receive  an  additional  member,  though  no  elector  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 

Glasgow  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  as 
well  as  of  the  commerce  of  Scotland.  In  the  original  article  an 
account  was  given  of  the  Glasgow  cotton  trade.  To  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  the  manufacture  has  considerably 
increased,  though  its  progress  met  with  a  temporary  check  during 
the  late  American  war.  The  Glasgow  manufacturers  are  stated 
to  have  at  pi*esent  about  26,000  steam  power  looms  at  work,  and 
to  employ  over  40,000  hand-loom  weavei-s,  the  cloth  produced 
annually  being  valued  at  about  4,000,000/.  In  the  spinning  of 
cotton  yam  alx>ut  1,725,000  spindles  are  employed.  The  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  has  reached  an  average  of  125,000  bales, 
or  about  46,000,000  lbs.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  also 
become  important,  but  especially  so  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
dress  fabrics  and  fancy  goods ;  ^  for  the  production  of  which 
Glasgow  is  acquiring  some  celebrity.  Silk  weaving,  and  the 
making  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  goods,  have  in  like  manner 
come  to  take  rank  among  the  leading  .branches  of  the  local 
industry.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  prinring  works  are  on  a  very 
large  scale,  though  m  some  of  the  leading  establishments  the 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  are  now  carried  on  in 
the  same  premises. 

The  iron  trade  of  Glasgow  has  increased  enormously,  and  now 
almost  rivals  the  cotton  trade  in  importance.    A  large  number 
of  blast  furnaces  are  in  operation  around  the  city,  the  annual 
production  exceeding  800,000  tons  of  pig-iron.    There  are  also 
numerous  puddling  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  malleable  iron 
works.    Of^the  303  puddling-fumaces  and  40  rolling-mills  in 
operation  in  Scotland  in  1866,  Glasgow  possessed  138  of  the 
former  and  19  of  the  latter.    Iron  steian-ships  of  every  class,  up 
to  the  largest,  are  built  in  great  numbers  and  have  a  high  chi- 
racter.     Steam-engines,  boilers,  and  other  large  goods  are  exten- 
sively made.    Closely  associated  with  the  iron  trade  of  Glasgow 
is  that  of  coal.    In  the  immediate  yicinity  are  several  importent 
collieries,  and  the  products  of  many  others  are  brought  to  the 
town  for  sale  or  shipment.    In  1866  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped 
from  Glasgow  coastwise  T^-as  117,119  tons,  to  foreign  ports  84,717 
tons.   The  consumption  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  is  enormous. 
Among  the  leading  industrial  establishments  are  the  chemical 
works,  the  largest  in  the  world.    At  that  of  Messrs.  Tennant, 
the  St.  RoUox  works,  the  buildings  cover  an  area  of  16  acres, 
and  the  princijial  chimney  is  450  feet  from  the  foundation,  or 
435  feet  aoove  the  ground ;  while  at  the  neighbouring  works  of 
Mr.  Townsend  the  principal  chimney  is  468  feet  from  the  foun- 
dation, or  454  above  ground.    This  last,  the  loftiest  structure 
of  the   kind  yet  erected,  shortly  after  its  completion,  settled 
nearly  8  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  was  restored  to  an 
upright  position  by  means  of  twelve  separate  saw  cuts  made 
on  one  side,  about  12  feet  apart.    These  chimneys  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a  general  view  of  the  town. 
Other  important  works    are   sugar  refineries,  rope   and    sail 
making  yards;    glass  and  porcelain  works,  lozenge  manufac- 
tories, printing  offices,  saw  mills,  timber  yards,  and  numerous 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  on  a  scale 
of  considerable  magnitude.      Grease  works,  artificial  manure 
manufactories,  paraffin  works,  glue  manufactories,  and  other 
large  factories  of  an  unsavoury  description  are  clustered  thick 
about  Port  Dundas.    In  the  town  are  tne  usual  local  businesses. 
The  remarkable  progress  of  Glasgow  has  been  largely  owing 
to  the  continuous  increase  of  its  shipping  trade.    The  foreign  trade 
especially  has  of  late  been  expanding  with  unusual  rapidity,  and 
taxes  all  the  resources  of  the  harbour.  The  steam  traffic  of  Glasgow 
has  also  greatly  expanded.    Besides  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
Scotch  ports,  lines  of  steam-vessels  now  ply  regularly  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Londonderry,  Wateilord,  Sligo. 
and  other  Irish  ports ;  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Plymouth,  and 
Swansea ;  weekly  to  New  York ;  weekly  or  fortnightly  to  Lisbon. 
Cadiz,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  Tunis,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  &c..  and 
weekly  lines  are  about  to  be  opened  between  Gla^ow  and  the 
Thames,  and  between  Glasgow  and   Canada.     Tne   harbour 
revenue  has  reached  nearly  500,000Z.,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  lOOOi.  a  month.    On  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Glasgow 
161  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  60  tons,  their  aggregate  burden 
being  5613  tons,  and  383  sailing-vessels  above  60  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  238,933  tons,  61  steam-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1895  tons,  and  229  steam- 
vessels  above  50  tons,  of  106,154  tons  aggregate  burden.    The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
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foneltmg  is  earned  upon  a  ^at  scale  about  Swansea,  wheie  are 
held  the  public  sales,  or  "  ticketing/'  of  the  copper  ore  brought 
from  the  Irish,  colonial,  and  forefgn  mines,  ana  some,  but  on  a 
smidler  scale^  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  sales  at  Swansea  in 
1866,  according  to  the  ticketing  returns,  were  upwards  of  36,000 
tons  of  copper  ore  of  the  value  of  nearly  400,000/.,  but  to  this  must 
be  added  a  still  laiger  amount  sold  by  private  contract.  Coke  and 
patent  fuel  have  also  become  important  articles  of  manufacture. 
Ilopemaking,  tanning,  brewing,  and  the  other  manufactures 
necessa^  to  the  supply  of  populous  towns  or  busy  sea-ports  are 
carried  on,  in  some  instances  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, but  the  more  peculiar  works  are  those  mentioned  above. 

Tovms  and  Villages,  Glamorganshire  contains  one  episcopal 
city,  Uandaff;  three  principal  parliamentary  boroughs,  Oabdiff, 
Swansea,  and  Merthtr  Ttdvil;  and  seven  contributory 
boroughs,  Abbrdare,  a  contributory  to  Merthyr  Tydvil :  Aber- 
avon,  Kenvig,  Loughor,  and  Neath  contributories  to  Swansea ; 
and  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent  contributories  to  Cardiff.  The 
only  market  towns  which  are  not  parliamentary  boroughs  are 
Bridgend  and  Caeiphilly.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals 
have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  village  men- 
tioned m  the  original  article  we  here  give  the  respective  popula- 
tions in  1861  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Llandaff  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  556],  an  episcopal  dbr,  and 
a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Roilwfnr,  3  miles  N.w.  from 
Cardiff.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  1182  inhabited  houses, 
and  6585  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  4764  since  1851,  but 
this  remarkable  increase  was  not  due  to  any  increase  in  Uandaff 
city,  it  havii^  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardiff 
where  there  had  been  a  great  extension  of  mining  and  shipping 
operations,  and  dock,  harbour  and  railwav  works  were  in  course 
of  construction.  The  population  of  Llandaff  city  is  not  returned 
separatelv.  For  sanita^  purposes  Llandaff  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  The  little  citv  has  been  im- 
proved in  its  sanitary  arrangements  since  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Local  Board;  and  several  new  shops  and 
residences  have  been  erected.  The  works  for  the  restoration 
of  ^e  cathedral  have  been  steadily  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  most  important  work  completed  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lady  chapel  and  presbytery  is  the  thorough  resto- 
ration of  the  nave,  the  rebuilcung  and  glazing  of  the  clerestorv, 
the  removal  of  the  partition  wall,  and  the  covering  the  whole 
with  a  new  roof  of  verv  high  pitch.  The  aisles  have  also  been 
restored,  and  the  roou  repaired.  In  the  choir  a  rich  new 
reredos  of  Caen  stone  and  seipentine,  with  carvings  by  Wool- 
noth,  and  paintings  by  Rossetti;  biwop's  throne,  stalls,  and 
sedilia  have  been  erected,  several  windows  of  painted  glasA 
have  been  inserted,  and  a  new  oigan  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Gmy  and  Davison.  The  restorations  generally  have  been  effected 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1868)  Mr.  Prichard  is  directing  the  much  needed 
repairs  of  the  western  towers.  A  memorial  cross  has  been 
erected  in  the  cathedral  burial  ground  in  commemoration  of  the 
late  Dean  Conybeare,  to  whose  energy  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  restoration  is  in  a  great  measure  due. 

Aheravon,  or  Port  Talbot,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a  contri- 
butory to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  and  a  station  on  the  South 
Wales  Railway,  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Bridgend :  the  population 
of  tiie  municipal  boroueh  was  2916  in  1861 ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  includes  part  of  the  paiish  of  Mai^gam 
and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Michaelstone,  was  7754,  an  increase 
of  18/  since  1851.  Port  Talbot  is  the  new  portion  of  the  town 
which  has  grownrup  since  the  construction  of  the  harbour,  and 
in  which  is  the  railway  station.  A  new  church  was  erected  here 
in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon.  It 
is  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  south 
aisle,  and  tower.  There  are  besides  chapels  for  Independents, 
Bible  Christians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  port  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  especially  in  the  export  of  coal.  In 
1866  there  were  snipped  86,764  tons  of  coals  coastwise,  and  9511 
tons  to  foreign  ports,  besides  some  coke. 

Bridgend,  a  market  town  on  the  river  O^ore,  and  a  station 
on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  9  miles  W.S.W.  from  Llantrissent. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.  It  is  situ- 
ated partly  in  the  parish  of  Coyty  (population  2685  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  381  since  1851),partly  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle  (popu- 
lation 2244,  an  increase  oi  708  since  1851).  Besides  the  church 
and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  there  are  a  po8t 
office,  bank,  dispensary,  and  three  good  inns.  The  manufacture 
of  woollen  goocLs  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  considerable 


trade  is  done  in  com.  There  are  iron-works  here,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fairs  during 
the  year.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members.  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
53  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  109,511  acres^  and  & 
population  of  26,465  in  1861. 

VaerphillVf  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Rhynmej 
Valley  Railway,  9^  miles  N.  from  Cardiff.  Caerphilly  has  been 
constituted  an  ecclesiastical  district,  which  in  1861  contained 
1193  inhabitants.  It  is  a  poor  place,  the  only  attraction  for 
strangers  being  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  are  interesting  and 
picturesque.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  collieries  and  iron-works.  A  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  seven  fairs  during  the  year. 

Cowbridge,  a  market  town,  and  a  contnbutory  to  the  parlia- 
mentary l)orough  of  Cardiff,  and  a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Bail- 
way,  11  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Llandaff;  population  1096  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  dissent- 
ing chapels,  and  Grammar-school,  the  town  has  a  town-hall, 
bank,  and  two  good  inns.  The  general  market  is  on  Tuesday  ; 
seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  during  the  year,  and  two 
others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kenvig,  a  decayed  town,  and  a  contributory  to  the  borough  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,*^2  miles  W.  from  the  Pyle  station  of  the  ^nth 
Wales  Railway  ;  population  442  in  1861,  an  increase  of  9  sinoe 
1851.  Kenvig  is  now  a  mere  village  of  a  few  small  straggling 
houses. 

Llantrissent,  a  small  town,  a  contributory  to  theparliamentary 
borouffh  of  Cardiff,  and  a  station  on  the  South  W^es  Railway, 
11  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff;  population  1493  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  486  since  1851.  The  mcrease  of  the  population  arose 
from  the  opening  of  new  collieries  and  the  extension  of  the  iron- 
works. Within  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been  improved, 
and  many  new  houses  and  shops  have  been  built  New  schools 
were  erected  here  in  1867.  Tne  market  has  been  discontinued, 
but  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  during  the  year. 

Loughor,  a  small  town,  a  contributory  to  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Merthyr  Tvdvil,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  5^  miles  N.W.  from  Swansea  ;  population  876  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  A  neat  Town  Hall  was  erected 
here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Davies,  in  1868.  The  ground- 
floor  is  to  serve  as  a  police  station  and  lock-up  ;  the  upper  story 
contains  a  magistrates'  room,  and  a  public  library  and  reading- 
room. 

Neath  [£.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  9221  a  market  town  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  (contributory  to  Merthyr  Tydvil)  and  a 
station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Swan- 
sea. The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough 
are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained  1354  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  6810,  an  increase  of  979  since  1851.  Neath 
has  become  an  iinportant  railway  centre  ;  the  Taff  Vde  exten- 
sion and  the  Neath  and  Brecon  line  both  meeting  here. 
Around  Neath  are  several  extensive  collieries,  and  large  iron, 
copper  and  tin-works.  The  port  has  a  considerable  trade.  In 
1866  there  were  shipped  240,981  tons  of  coals,  and  64,237  tons  of 
culm  coastwise,  and  43,603  tons  of  coals,  1033  tons  of  culm,  and 
135  tons  of  coke  to  foreign  ports.  A  new  tidal  and  floating 
dock  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Neath  was  con- 
structed at  Briton  Ferry  about  2  miles  from  the  to\ra  in  1861. 
The  town  itself  has  been  much  improved.  In  1867  a  new  church, 
St.  David,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton.  It  is 
a  noble  cruciform  building.  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  an  apsidal 
chancel,  narthex,  and  tower,  and  will  accommodate  1000  persons, 
the  seats  being  all  free.  Neath  Poor  Law  Union  contains  30 
parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  162,817  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  58,533  in  1861. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Aherthaw,  on  the  coast,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cowbridge.  The 
population  of  the  village  is  not  given  separately;  that  of  the 
parish  of  Penmark,  of  which  it  foims  a  portion,  was  529  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  34  since  1851.  Briton  Ferry,  the  port  of  Neath,  a 
village,  and  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  2^  miles  S.  of 
Neath  ;  pop.  3781  in  1861,  an  increase  of  2044  since  185K  This 
large  increase  is  attributed  to  the  construction  of  new  floating 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Neath.  Towards 
their  construction  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  Company  con- 
tributed 20,0002.  They  are  commodious,  afford  a  tidal  and 
floating  area  of  27  acres,  and  are  provided  with  Armstrong's 
hydramic  machinery.    In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
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extensive  collieries  and  large  iron-works,  and  Briton  Ferry,  till 
lately  a  dependency  on  Neath,  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  an 
independent  town.     Cadoxton-jtixta-Neath,  a  northern  suburb  of 
Neath.    The  population  of  the  village  is  not  given  separately ; 
that  of  the  pansh  was  8209  in  1861,  an  increase  of  895  since 
1851.   In  the  village  are  the  Neath  Abbey  Iron- works  and  other 
extensive    manufacturing    establishments,  and    in    the   parish 
several  collieries.    Chenton,  Sh  miles  W.N.W.  from  Loughor 
railway  station  ;  population  of  the  parish  230  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  82  since  1851.    The  harbour  has  abnost  ceased  to  be  used. 
Dmolais,  a  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Merthyr  and  Brecon 
Railway,  1 J  miles  from  Merthyr  Tj'dvil,  of  which  it  in  effect 
forms  a  part ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  15,590,  an 
increase  of  1954  since  1851.    The  inhabitants  are  all  connected 
with  or  dependent  on  the  vast  iron-works,  which  are  among  the 
lai^est  in  tlie  kingdom.    At  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company's  works 
there  were  10  blast  furnaces,  150  puddling  furnaces  and  13  roll- 
ing mills  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1866.    The  village  has 
been  greatly  improved,  especially  in  its  sanitary  arrangements. 
Some  goocl  shops  have  oeen  built,  and  a  handsome  Public 
Library  and  literary  institute  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Guest,  to  whose  liberality  Dowlais  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its   improved  condition  as  well  as  prosperity.      Gelligaer^ 
a  village  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  7  miles  N.  from 
Caerphilly  ;  population  of  the  parish,  5,778  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  1,971  since  1851.    There  is  a  parish  church,  St.  Cadocus ; 
and  a  pretty  new  church,  St.  Tyfaelog,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron  works  and  collieries,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  parish.    A  Roman  camp  and  otner 
antiquities  are  in  the  neighbourhood.    Llantmt-Major,  a  station 
on  the  Cowbridge  branch  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  4  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Llantrissent ;  population  of  the  parish,  1122  in  1861, 
an  increase  of   45  since  1851.      The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
agricultural ;  the  place  has  some  retail  trade,  and  a  lamb  fair  is 
held  here  in  June.     Many  vestiges  of  its  former  importance 
still    remain  ;    but  others,  like    its  curious  tithe  bam,  have 
been    destroyed    "within   the    last   few    years.      Newbridge,  or 
Pont-y-Priddj  a  station  on  the  Rhonda  branch  of  the  Taf  Vale 
Railway,  13  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Cardift';  the  population 
of  the  village  is  included  in  the  parishes  of  Llant\ntvairdre 
(4415),  and  Llanwonno   (8702).     There  are  several  collieries 
and    iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood.      A    handsome    new 
church,  St.  Catherine's,  was  erected  here  in   1867,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton.    It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle, 
chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  ;  is  built  of  Newbridge  stone,  with 
Bath-stone  dressings,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  red  brick, 
banded  with  blue.    Pont-y-Pridd  Poor  Law  Union  contains  6 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,076  acres,  and  a 
population  of  30,387  in  1861.    St  Nicholas,  a  village,  5  miles 
vVTby  S.  from  Llandaff ;  population  of  the  parish  354  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  60  since  1851.     Oystermouik,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Swansea,  with  which  town  it  is  connected  by  a  short  line  of 
railway  worked  by  horses;  population,  2460  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  522  since  1851.     It  is  a  fishing  ^illage,  but  is  now  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  its  hotiel, 
lodging-houses,  and  other  accommodation.     Porthcawl,  a  sea-side 
village  and  harbour,  and  a  station  on  the  Llynvi  Valley  Rail- 
way, 7  miles  S.W.  from  Bridgend.    The  port  has  for  its  size  a 
good  trade  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron.     In  1866  there  were 
shipped  from  Porthcawl  43,603  tons  of  coal  coastwise,  and  90Q 
to  foreign  ports,  a  large  increase  on  any  previous  year.    Southern- 
down,  a  vulage  on  tne  coast,  about  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the 
Bridgend  station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway ;  pop.  340  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  69  since  1851. 

GLASGOW,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  35j,  a 
city,  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  market  town,  and  port,  on 
the  river  Clyde,  405^  miles  from  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  the  Caledoniau,  and  connected  lines. 
In  1861  the  royal  bui^h  contained  5339  inhabited  houses,  and  a 
population  of '162,029,  an  increase  of  13,913  since  1851.  The 
corporation  revenue  was  16,457/.  in  1866.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  city,  wliich  is  nearly  conterminous  with  the 
present  town,  was  394,864,  of  whom  184,939  were  males,  and 
209,925  females,  an  increase  of  65,767  persons  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,866,  uninhabited  144,  and 
building  176.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
17,348.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1867  was  1,825,900/. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  ot  houses  rated  under  10/., 
omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  on  account  of  poverty, 
was,  20,949  in  1866.     Glasgow  returns  two  members  to  the 
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House  of  Commons ;  but  by  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  of  1868  it 
wiU  receive  an  additional  member,  though  no  elector  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 

Glasgow  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  as 
well  as  of  the  commerce  of  Scotland.  In  the  original  article  an 
account  was  given  of  the  Glasgow  cotton  trade.  To  that  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  add  that  the  manufacture  has  considerably 
increased,  though  its  progress  met  with  a  temporary  check  during 
the  late  American  war.  The  Glasgow  manufacturers  are  stated 
to  have  at  present  about  25,000  steam  power  looms  at  work,  and 
to  employ  over  40,000  hand-loom  weavers,  the  cloth  produced 
amiually  being  valued  at  about  4,000,000/.  In  the  spinning  of 
cotton  yam  about  1,725,000  spindles  are  employed.  The  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  has  reached  an  average  of  125,000  bales, 
or  about  46,000,000  lbs.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  also 
become  important,  but  especially  so  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
dress  fabrics  and  fancy  goods;  for  the  production  of  which 
Glasgow  is  acquiring  some  celebrity.  Silk  weaving,  and  the 
making  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  goods,  have  in  like  manner 
come  to  take  rank  among  the  leading  .branches  of  the  local 
industry.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  works  are  on  a  very 
large  scale,  though  in  some  of  the  leading  establishments  the 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  are  now  earned  on  in 
the  same  premises. 

The  iron  trade  of  Glasgow  has  increased  enormously,  and  now 
almost  rivals  the  cotton  trade  in  importance.    A  laige  number 
of  blast  furnaces  are  in  operation  around  the  city,  the  annual 
production  exceeding  800,000  tons  of  pig-iron.    There  are  also 
numerous  puddling  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  malleable  iron 
works.    Of  the  303  puddling-fumaces  and  40  rolling-mills  in 
operation  in  Scotland  in  1866,  Glasgow  possessed  138  of  the 
former  and  19  of  the  latter.    Iron  steam-ships  of  every  class,  up 
to  the  largest,  are  built  in  great  numbers  and  have  a  high  cha- 
racter.    Steam-engines,  boilers,  and  other  large  goods  are  exten- 
sively made.    Closely  associated  with  the  iron  trade  of  Glasgow 
is  that  of  coal.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  several  important 
collieries,  and  the  products  of  many  others  are  brought  to  the 
town  for  sale  or  shipment.    In  1866  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped 
from  Glasgow  coastwise  was  117,119  tons,  to  foreign  ports  84,717 
tons.   The  consumption  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  is  enormous. 
Among  the  leading  industrial  establishments  are  the  chemical 
works,  the  largest  in  the  world.    At  that  of  Messrs.  Tennant, 
the  St.  Rollox  works,  the  buildings  cover  an  area  of  16  acres, 
and  the  principal  chimney  is  450  feet  from  the  foundation,  or 
435  feet  aoove  the  ground ;  while  at  the  neighbouring  works  of 
Mr.  Townsend  the  principal  chimney  is  468  feet  from  the  foun- 
dation, or  454  above  groimd.    This  last,  the  loftiest  structure 
of  the   kind  yet  erected,  shortly  after  its  completion,  settled 
nearly  8  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  was  restored  to  an 
uprignt  position  by  means  of  twelve  separate  saw  cuts  made 
on  one  side,  about  12  feet  apart    These  chimneys  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a  general  view  of  the  town. 
Other  important  works    are   susar  refineries,  rope  and    sail 
making  yards;    glass  and  porcelain  works,  lozenge  manufac- 
tories, printing  offices,  saw  mills,  timber  yards,  and  numerous 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  on  a  scale 
of  considerable  magnitude.      Grease  works,  artificial  manure 
manufactories,  paraffin  works,  glue  manufactories,  and  other 
large  factories  of  an  unsavoury  description  are  clustered  thick 
about  Port  Dundas.    In  the  town  are  the  usual  local  businesses. 
The  remarkable  progress  of  Glasgow  has  been  largely  owing 
to  the  continuous  increase  of  its  shipping  trade.    The  forei^  trade 
especially  has  of  late  been  expanding  with  unusual  rapidity,  and 
taxes  all  the  resources  of  the  harbour.  The  steam  traffic  of  Glasgow 
has  also  greatly  expanded.    Besides  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
Scotch  ports,  fines  of  steam-vessels  now  ply  regularly  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Sligo. 
and  other  Irish  ports ;  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Plymouth,  and 
Swansea ;  weekly  to  New  York ;  weekly  or  fortnightly  to  LisboxL 
Cadiz,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  Tunis,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  &c..  and 
weekly  lines  are  about  to  be  opened  between  Gla^ow  and  the 
Thames,  and   between  Glasgow  and   Canada.     Tne   harbour 
revenue  has  reached  nearly  500,000/.,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  1000/.  a  month.    On  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Glasgow 
161  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden 
being  5613  tons,  and  383  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  238,933  tons,  61  steam-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1895  tons,  and  229  steam- 
vessels  above  50  tons,  of  106,154  tons  aggregate  burden.    The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
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port  during  the  year  were— coastwise,  inwards,  896  British 
sailing-vessels  of  110,002  tons,  and  1654  steam- vessels  of 
503,721  tons  burden ;  outwards,  2386  British  sailing-vessels  of 
165,907  tons,  2207  steam-vessels  of  638,959  tons  aggregate 
burden,  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1723  tons,  and  1  steam- 
vessel  of  457  tons  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards, 
75  British  sailing-vessels  of  37,616  tons,  19  British  steam- vessels 
of  16,121  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1194  tons  buixlen ; 
outwards,  226  British  sailing-vessels  of  139,881  tons,  42  British 
steam-vessels  of  25,476  tons,  14  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  5450 
tons,  and  1  forcign  steam- vessel  of  496  tons  burden.  From  and 
to  foreign  port» — inwards,  234  Bntish  sailing-vessels  of  66,939 
tons,  85  steam-vessels  of  68,704  tons,  144  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  42,849  tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  745  tons  buixlen ;  out- 
wards, 307  British  sailing-vessels  of  93,851  tons,  224  steam- 
vessels  of  121,004  tons,  166  foreign  sailing-vessek  of  51,242  tons, 
and  7  steam-vessels  of  3378  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount 
of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Glasgow  during  the 
year  1866  was  804,123/.,  an  increase  of  78^8302.  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
during  1866  was  126,7392.,  an  increase  of  64,983/.  since  1865. 
The  entire  customs'  duties  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1868, 
amounted  to  1,277,809/.^  the  laigest  sum  ever  yielded,  and 
exceeding  the  corresponding  returns  for  1867  by  272,288/. 

To  fiEicilitate  this  immense  traffic,  the  Clyde  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  widened,  deepened,  and  embanked,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  two  millions,  and  is  now  navigable  for  vessels  of  the 
heaviest  burden,  whilst  over  14,000  feet  of  quay  walls  have  been 
constructed,  at  which  the  largest  ships  can  unload,  and  along 
which  they  lie  in  tiers  three  or  four  deep.  The  Broomielaw,  or 
harbour  proper,  extends  below  Glasgow  Bridge,  a  broad  and  noble 
fiheet  of  water,  a  mile  long,  and  400  feet  wide,  always  crowded 
with  shipping,  like  the  Thames  below  London  bridge.  A  new 
dock,  surrounded  with  quays,  which  took  three  years  in  con- 
struction and  cost  115,000/.,  was  opened  in  1867  ;  a  tidal  basin 
is  connected  with  the  harbour,  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  sbip 
canal  is  of  great  service.  There  are  also  large  graving  docks. 
The  harbour  accommodation  is  about  to  be  extended  by  the 
construction  of  docks  at  Stobcross,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  town. 

With  this  remarkable  development  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry  the  increase  of  the  population  has  neces- 
sarily kept  pace,  and  so  in  a  pr<^t  measure  has  the  growth  of 
the  city.  Tne  population,  which  in  1821  was  127,043,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  inci'eased  between  1851  and  1861  from  358,952 
to  394,864,  and  is  estimated  bv  the  Registrar-General  at  449,868 
in  1868.  Glasgow  is  thus  by  far  the  most  populous  city  in 
Scotland,  and,  if  Manchester  and  Salford  are  reckoned  as  distinct 
towns,  the  third  in  population  in  the  kingdom,  wliilst  if  they 
are  regarded  as  one  city,  Glasgow  will  rank  as  fourth.  The 
density  of  population,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Regis- 
trar-Gfeneral,  is  87  persons  to  the  acre,  or  more  than  doiible 
that  of  Edinburgh  or  London,  6  to  the  acre  more  than  Man- 
chester, but  4  less  than  Liverpool.  The  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality, taking  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  is  about  31  to 
every  1000  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  rate  of  mortality  not  only  in  such  cities  as  London,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Bristol,  but  of  Edinbui^h  and  Dublin,  nearly  the 
same  as  Leeds,  and  only  a  little  under  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
The  excessive  mortality  is  perhaps  mainly  attributable  to  tlie 
overcrowding  of  the  labourmg  population  in  badly-contrived 
and  unwholesome  tenements,  situated  in  confined,  ill- ventilated, 
and  ill-drained  localities,  and  the  existence  of  quarters  of 
densely-populated  wynds  and  closes,  the  receptacles  of  the 
depravea  and  hopelessly  poor,  and  nests  of  fever  and  infection. 
But  a  portion  of  the  excessive  mortality  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
imperiect  state  of  the  drainage  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  the 
pollution  of  the  Clyde  and  Kelvin  with  the  toMm  sewage  and 
the  refuse  of  the  manufsMstories. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  much  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  The  drainage  has 
been  extended;  the  streets  are  still  badly  cleansed,  but  they  have 
been  better  paved,  some  have  been  widened  and  tlie  levels 
amended,  and  new  streets  have  been  opened.  The  supply  of  gas 
has  been  brought  ujider  the  regidation  of  the  corporation,  and  a 
more  ample  quantity  and  superior  quality  secured.  But  the 
greatest  reform  effected  is  that  of  the  water*supply.  From  being 
one  of  the  worst,  Qlaagow  is  now  the  best  furnished  with  water 
of  any  great  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  water  is  brought  from 
Loch  Eiatrine,  about  36  miles  N.  from  the  city,  and  is  delivered 
to  every  house  absolutely  pure.  The  works,  which  were  com- 
menced in  1855  were  opened  by  the  Queen,  October  14th,  1859. 


The  water  flows  from  Loch  Katrine  by  a  tunnel  8  feet   in 
diameter,  and  is  carried  bv  a  series  of  tunnels  13  miles  long,  3| 
miles  of  iron  pipes,  and  about  10  miles  of  arched  and  coverea 
aqueducts  to  tne  service  reservoir,  near  Mugdock  Castle,  26 
miles  from  the  lake.    The  aaueducts  are  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  tunnels,  and  have  like  tnem  a  fall  of  10  inches  in  a  mile, 
while  the  pipes  across  valleys  have  a  fall  of  5  feet  per  mile. 
The  Mugdock  reservoir  has  an  area  of  70  acres,  and  will  con- 
tain about  500,000,000  gallons.     Its  surface  is  310  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  water  is  taken  from  it  to  the  city  by  two  lines 
of  iron  pipes.    The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  drawn  from 
Loch  Katrine  daily  is  50,000,000  gallons ;  less  than  half  that 
quantity  is  actually  withdrawn,  but  all  the  works  are  constructed 
sufficiently  lai^e  to  convey  the  full  quantity.     The  quantity 
supplied  to  the  city  is  about  46  gallons  dailv  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  cost  of  this  great  undertaking  exceeded  900,000/.,  but  it  has 
provided  the  city  ^tnth  an  abundcoit  supply  of  pure  water,  whilst 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  bleach  and  print-works  and  similar  great 
trading  establishments  there  is,  from  the  softness  of  the  water,  a 
8avin£^  of  at  least  half  the  quantity  of  soap  previously  used,  and 
that  tne  saving  to  the  inhabitants  generally  is  estimated  at  about 
40,000/.  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gain  in  health  and 
comfort.    At  the  opening  of  the  water-works  30  or  40  drinking 
fountains  were  erected  in  the  streets  and  closes. 

The  city  has  extended  on  all  sides,  but  its  most  marked  growth 
has  been  on  the  west  and  north-west,  where  streets  of  handsome 
houses,  and  beyond  them  terraces  and  crescents  of  noble  and 
luxuriously  fitted  houses  have  l^een  built  and  quickly  occupied 
by  the  wealthier  merchants  of  the  city.  Much  of  this  West-End 
of  Glasgow,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  presents  a  good  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  the  houses  are  always  of  stone  and  sul>- 
stantially  built.  In  other  parts  some  good  workmen's  dwellings 
have  been  erected,  but  generally  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  far  from  satisfactorv. 

Two  additional  public  parks  have  been  provided  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  citizens.  The  site  known  as  Woodlands  and 
the  Kelvin  Grove,  of  the  long  popular  ballad,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kelvin  river,  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for 
100,000/.,  and  laid  out  in  a  tasteful  manner  as  the  West-End 
Park  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoii.  More  recently  the  Corporation 
have  bought  about  100  acres  of  the  land  known  as  Camphill  at 
the  upper  end  of  Eglinton-street  on  the  south  side  of  tne  city, 
and  formed  the  Queen's  Park  ;  and  they  have  power  under  their 
recent  Act  to  form  another  public  park  in  the  north-east  quarter 
of  the  city. 

In  1866  the  Town  Council  obtained  an  Act  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Citv  which,  while  it  leaves  the  condition  of  the  river 
untouched,  will,  if  canied  out,  go  far  to  remedy  some  of  the 
other  most  glaring  sanitary  evifi.  By  it  the  Corporation  are 
empowered  to  remove  houses,  divert,  Aviden,  or  otherwise  alter 
about  50  of  the  worst  streets,  wynds,  and  closes,  and  to  construct 
about  40  new  streets,  erect  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes, 
and  form  a  new  park,  power  being  granted  to  borrow  1,250,000/. 
for  carrying  out  these  several  objects.  The  works  will  be  spreatl 
over  a  considerable  time.  At  the  end  of  June,  1868,  property 
had  been  purchased  to  the  amount  of  about  300,000/.,  and  about 
275,000/.  had  been  expended.  A  considerable  number  of  houses 
had  been  demolished  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  with  a  view  to 
open  up  densely-populated  and  unhealthy  localities,  and  the 
work  of  demolition  was  proceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  erection  of  four  blocks  of  work- 
men's dwellings,  each  capable  of  accommodating  200  persona. 

Glasgow  has  never  been  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the 
fine  old  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo  being  almost  the  only  ancient 
church,  whilst  the  modem  ones  were  seldom  of  much  value. 
But  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  18  or  20  new  churches  of 
various  descriptions  have  been  added  to  the  number  already 
existing,  and  some  of  them  make  considerable  architectunil 
display.  The  cathedral  has  been  partially  restored,  and  the 
interior  much  more  becomingly  fitted  up.  But  the  grand 
improvement  has  been  the  insertion  of  a  Series  of  painted  win- 
dows, about  100  in  all,  partlv  by  the  Government,  j>artly  by 
subscription  of  the  citizens.  The  windows  in  the  nave,  transepts 
and  Lady  chapel  were  executed  at  the  royal  glass  painting  worL^, 
Munich,  from  the  designs  of  eminent  German  artists.  They 
represent  the  leading  events  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments* ; 
are  treated  as  pictures,  and  differ  essentially  from  the  glowing 
windows  of  the  mediajval  glass  jMunters,  but  find  warm  admirers 
as  well  as  critics.  The  windows  in  the  ciypt  and  chapters  were 
designed  and  painted  by  native  painters  in  glass,  ana  are  more 
in  accordance  with  the    current   notions   on   glass  painting. 
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Among  the  new  chnrches  a  few  may  be  noticed  as  illustrating 
the  ordinary  character  of  this  class  of  building.  St.  Mark's, 
erected  in  1862  on  the  site  of  the  old  cliurch,  Anderston,  is  a 
First  Pointed  building  with  a  spire  160  feet  high,  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Salmon,  of  Glasgow.  St  Vincent's,  erected  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Salmon  in  1865,  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  church  of  the  Establishment  in  which  an  organ  was 
admitted,  and  as  coing  beyond  any  of  its  predecessors  in  respect 
of  its  ecclesiastical  decorations  ana  furniture.  In  it  is  placed  a 
painted  glass  window,  by  Mr.  Rallantyne,  ori<nnally  executed 
for  the  cathedral  and  presented  to  the  church  by  the  family  of 
Mr.  Holdsworth  as  a  memorial  of  that  gentleman.  Kelvinside 
Free  church,  erected  in  1863,  nearly  opposite  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, is  a  rather  peculiar  looking  First  Pointed  building  of  a 
conventional  type,  very  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  length,  ^vitll  an 
apsidal  termination  and  a  clerestory  to  both  apse  and  nave,  a 
slender  t^jwer  and  square  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  ISO  feet,  and 
an  attached  hall,  sessions-house,  and  vestries.  The  church  will 
accommodate  1000  persons  ;  the  hall  about  400  :  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Stevenson.  Maxwell  church,  Pollok- 
street,  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  O'Dono- 
ghue,  is  a  rather  elaborate  Early  Second  Pointed  fabric,  with  an 
angle  tower  100  feet  high,  a  good  deal  of  internal  decoration, 
and  an  organ.  The  United  Presbyterians  have  built  several 
handsome  new  churches.  Amonoj  the  earliest  of  a  better  archi- 
tectural character  were  the  St.  Vincent-street  chapel,  a  Gothic 
structure  with  nave,  aisles,  and  an  angle  tower,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Thompson ;  and  Campbell-street  chapel  a  costly  semi- 
classic  structure  designed  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Watt.  Others 
are  in  Claremont-street,  Kenfield-street,  and  East  Campbell- 
street  ;  but  the  most  splendid  building  yet  erected  l)y  them,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  churches  of  Glasgow,  was  built  in 
1867,  at  Dowanhill  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  w!  Leiper.  It  has 
a  spire  200  feet  high,  is  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture 
of  a  medisBval  character,  has  an  organ  and  painted  glass  win- 
dows, and  is  noticeable  as  being  tne  first  church  belonging  to 
this  body  fitted  up  in  strictly  mediaeval  fashion.  Trinity  Con- 
gregational chapel,  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Honeyman,  is  an  Early  Second  Pointed  cruciform  building,  the 
transept  arches  being  borne  on  shafts  of  polished  granite,  and 
the  interior  having  a  good  deal  of  decorative  work,  painted  win- 
dows, and  an  organ. 

One  of  the  most  striking  architectural  changes  in  the  old 
town  1^11  result  from  the  removal  of  the  University  Buildings 
which  were  sold  in  1864  to  the  Union  Railway  Company  for 
100,000/.  A  fine  site  on  Gilraore  Hill  was  secured  for  the 
new  buildings,  which  are  to  include  a  larcer  and  more  com- 
modioim  Univei-sity,  and  a  spacious  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  school.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  give  promise  of  a  very  noble  structure. 
The  entire  outlay  connected  with  the  new  buildings  was  esti- 
mated at  350,000/.,  but  the  Glasgow  merchants  at  once  sub- 
scribed 54,000/.  in  sums  of  not  less  than  1000/.  each,  and 
another  100,0(X)/.  was  soon  forthcoming,  so  that  the  work  was 
commenced  without  needless  delay;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  University  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  1870,  as 
possession  of  the  okl  building  must  be  gi^'en  to  the  railway 
company  in  July,  1869.  The  new  University  is  to  be  Domestic 
Gothic  of  Mr.  Scott's  familiar  type,  somewhat  modified  to  suit 
the  locality.  The  chief  architectural  features  will  be'  the  hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  2000  persons,  the  cha])el,  and  a  great 
central  tower  300  feet  high.  The  site  of  the  old  University 
will  l>e  occupied  by  the  College  Railway  station,  the  cost  of 
which  and  of  the  new  central  station  at  St.  Enoch's  square, 
the  directors  estimate  at  510,0(X)/.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
Union  Railway  scheme  will  be  a  magnificent  new  bridge  across 
the  Clyde,  and  a  broad  street  from  the  river  to  George 
square,  but  the  latter  may  possibly  not  be  carried  out  yet. 
liesides  the  railway  bridge,  another  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
stniction  across  the  Clyde  on  the  site  of  the  old  inconvenient 
Hutchesontown  Bridge.  The  new  bridge  will  differ  from  the 
older  Glasgow  bridges  in  being  chiefljr  constructed  of  iron.  It 
will  be  410  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and  will  consist  of  a 
centre  span  of  114  leet  and  two  side  spans  of  108  feet  each. 
The  central  piers  will  be  of  polished  red  granite,  the  side  piers 
of  white  granite,  carried  on  cast  iron  cylinders  10  feet  in  diameter. 
The  iron  work  of  the  arches  is  to  be  of  an  ornamental  character. 
The  roadway  will  be  nearly  level,  the  gradient  being  only  1  in 
70.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Bell  and  Miller.  The  Inidge  is 
to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1869. 

Among  the  recent  improvements  should  be  mentioned  the 


conversion  of  George  Sqiiare  into  a  broad  open  place^  and  its 
decoration  With  statues,  either  new  or  removed  from  other  parts 
of  the  city.  The  Scott  memorial  occupies  the  centre,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column  80  feet  high,  surmounted 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Walter  clad  in  a  shepherd's  plaid. 
Opposite  this  and  facing  the  new  Post  Office  are  Flaxman'a 
statue  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Chantrey's  statue  of  James  Watt. 
By  the  railway  teiminus  is  a  bronze  statue,  9  feet  high,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  Mr.  J.  Mossman,  of  Glasgow ;  and  to  these  are 
to  be  added  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen,  and  a  corre- 
sponding equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  inaugurated 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  October,  1866.  Both  these  last 
statues  are  by  Baron  Marochetti. 

The  municipal  buildings  have  not  received  any  addition  of 
importance  since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C.  The  architectural 
aspect  of  the  commercial  biuldings  has,  however,  materially 
changed.  Tlie  offices,  warehouses,  banks,  and  leading  shops  now 
generally  make  some  display  of  ornament,  and  many  of  tne  new 
ones  exhibit  a  creditable  architectural  appearance.  The  banks 
and  offices  present  the  same  richness  of  decoration  and  diversity 
of  style  as  the  buildings  of  a  similar  class  in  London,  which 
indeed  their  architects  appear  to  have  taken  as  a  model,  Italian, 
Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Palladian,  being  the  prevalent 
styles,  though  in  some  of  the  most  recent  buildings  the  Scotch 
baronial,  and  the  current  French  forms  are  imitated.  Almost 
invariably  the  recent  commercial  buildings  are  of  the  most  solid 
construction,  and  the  sculptured  decorations  are  often  executed 
with  great  artistic  taste  and  skill.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Glasgow,  as  in  many  other  large  cities,  the  tendency  of  the 
recent  improvements  is  to  impart  something  of  a  grandiose 
aspect  to  the  principal  streets,  while  destroying  their  old- 
fashioned  picturesqueness. 

During  1865-68  two  new  theatres,  a  circus,  and  a  music  hall 
have  been  erected,  but  both  the  theatres  have  unpretending 
exteriors.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  has  a  spacious  interior, 
the  pit  being  73  feet  deep  and  nearly  as  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter ;  the  j^roscenium,  33  feet  by  40,  and  the  stage  36  feet 
deep.  It  is  an  elegant  and  well-ventilated  building,  and  has 
good  means  of  egress.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Spence.  The 
New  Theatre  Royal  is  also  a  commodious  and  elegant  building, 
without  any  very  novel  or  distinctive  feature.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  Prince  oi  Wales  Theatre,  a  Colosseum  Circus  hjis  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Hull.  The 
Music  Hall  is  a  large  block  of  buildings  (200  feet  by  78), 
externally  shops,  with  a  showy  entrance  portico  and  long  corridor, 
internally  a  theatre  100  feet  by  72,  and  60  feet  high,  with  a  stage 
of  unusual  width.  New  halls  for  meetings  and  lectures  have 
also  been  built,  and  several  additions  made  to  the  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions,  but  none  of  a  kind  to  require 
particular  notice.  Twenty  newspapers  are  published  in  Glasgow, 
of  which  three  are  published  daily,  and  have  a  very  large 
circulation. 

GLOUCESTER,  the  capital  of  Gloucestershire,  and  an  epis- 
copal city  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  43].  The  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary limits  of  the  city  are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it  contained 
2854  inhabited  houses,  164  uninhabited,  and  4  building.  The 
population  was  16,512,  of  whom  7868  were  males,  and  8644 
females,  a  decrease  of  1060  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1715,  of  whom  448 
are  returned  as  l>elonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  2961  ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2306,  of  whom  1016  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  75,203/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  65,713/.  The  city  returns  two  membera  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation 
is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Gloucester  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  32,222 
acres,  and  a  population  of  34,733  in  1861. 

Under  the  Local  Board  of  Health  considerable  improvements 
have  been  eflfected  in  the  city.  The  drainage,  which  was  very 
bad,  has  been  entirely  remodelled  ;  a  better  water  supply  pro- 
vided ;  several  new  streets  have  been  opened,  and  the  old  ways 
in  many  instances  widened,  better  flagged,  and  the  roads  maca- 
damised, and  numerous  good  dwellings  and  shops  erected.  The 
new  water  supply  is  obtained  from  reservoirs  at  witcomb,  formed 
by  constructing  an  embankment  across  the  lower  end  of  a  ravine 
between  Birdlip  and  Cooper's  Hills.  A  new  cemeteiy  has  also 
been  formed  at  Robin  Wood  Hill,  on  the  Painswick-road,  south- 
east of  the  city.  It  is  about  13  acres  in  extent,  is  prettily  laid 
out,  and  has  two  neat  First  Pointed  chapels,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Maberly.   Another  useful  improvement  effected  by 
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the  Board  was  the  constraction  in  1863  of  a  new  Cattle  Market 
near  the  railway  station.  It  occupies  a  lai^  area,  has  standings 
for  nearly  700  cattle,  3500  sheep,  and  580  pigs,  with  a  larce  extra 
space  for  the  great  sheep  fair,  the  whole  being  well  built, 
c&ained,  and  arranged.    The  Com  Market  is  in  Southgate-street. 

The  grand  architectural  feature  of  Gloucester,  the  cathedral, 
has  now  been  for  several  years  undergoing  Careful  restoration. 
The  Chapter  House,  the  very  beautiful  choir,  and  part  of  the 
south  transept  are  among  the  more  recently  completed  works. 
The  exquisite  chapel  of  St.  Andi-ew  has  been  undergoing  a 
thorough  renovation,  including  the  elaborate  painting  of  the 
interior  by  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry,  the  erection  of  33  carved 
figures  by  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  and  painted  windows  by  Mr.  Hardman, 
the  whole  being  carried  out  imder  the  direction  of  Mr,  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  The  corresponding  chapel  of  the  north  transept  is 
being  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  In  1867 
the  cathedral  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scott  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleting the  work  of  repair  and  restoration,  when  he  estimated 
the  probable  cost  at  45,000^.  The  works  are  now  in  progress, 
and  may  be  expected  to  be  carried  forward  without  interruption. 
Subsidiary  to  me  general  restoration,  the  great  west  window  of 
nine  lights  has  had  the  tracery  restored,  and  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Monk.  Ten  painted 
windows,  by  Hardman,  have  been  placea  in  the  east  walk  of  the 
cloister  as  memorials  of  Canon  Bankes  and  other  members  of 
the  chapter,  and  other  decorative  additions  have  been  received 
from  private  hands. 

In  1862  a  new  Episcopal  Palace  was  erected  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  the  great  hall  of 
which  has,  however,  been  preserved.  The  new  building  is  180 
feet  long,  and  60  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  two  wings,  with  the  hall 
in  the  centre.  The  east  wing  contains  the  residence  and  private 
apartments  of  the  bishop  ;  the  west  wing,  the  library  and  official 
rooms ;  and  the  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapel,  north 
of  the  corridor.  The  building,  which  is  Domestic  Gk)thic  of  the 
15th  century,  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Christian.  The  old  hall 
has  had  a  new  rooi^  and  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  A  new  Probate  Court  was  erected  in  1861 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fulljames  and  Waller.  It  is  Gothic, 
of  an  Italian  type,  massive  in  character,  and  crowned  with  a  tall 
and  heavy  roof.  In  1863  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Hooper  was 
erected  in  St.  Mary  Vsquare,  the  sit^  of  his  martyrdom.  It  con- 
sists of  a  statue  of  the  bishop  by  Mr.  E,  W.  Thomhill,  of  Port- 
land stone,  under  a  canopy  of  the  same  material. 

The  old  church  of  St  Michael  was  restored  in  1865.  A  new 
church,  St.  Catherine,  was  consecrated  in  1868.  It  is  a  small 
cruciform  building,  with  a  semi-circular  apse,  west  bell-cote,  and 
north  porch.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone ;  is  French 
First  rointed  in  style  ;  has  east  and  west  Catherine  windows  of 
7  and  9  lights  with  plate  tracery,  a  good  deal  of  internal  decora- 
tion, and  painted  glass  by  Clayton  and  Bell  in  the  chancel 
lancets  ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Medland.  A  Congregational 
chapel,  by  the  same  architect,  is  also  a  pleasing  addition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  city.  A  Roman  Catholic  church, 
St.  Peter's,  was  erected  in  Northgate-street  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  >Ir.  G.  Blount.  It  is  a  Second  Pointed  building, 
richer  internally  than  outside,  and  comprises  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel  and  sacristy,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1867.  The 
old  hospitals  or  aunshouses  of  Kimbrose,  Southgate-street,  St, 
Margaret,  Wotton,and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  united  hospital  erected  at  Wotton  in  1861.  The  new 
hospital  forms  a  quadrangle  of  the  prevalent  secular  Gothic  type, 
ana  has  apartments  for  the  master,  30  pensioners,  and  two  nurses. 
Gloucester  has  several  other  benevolent  institutions  ;  Grammar 
and  odier  schools ;  a  School  of  Art ;  a  working  men's  institute ; 
literary  association ;  public  library  and  news  rooms ;  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies ;  a  choral  society,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  cities  (Worcester  and  Hereford  being  the  others)  in  which 
the  great  West  of  England  Musical  Festival  is  held  in  turn. 

The  harbour  has  been  considerably  improved.  The  ship  canal 
has  two  docks  at  the  city  end,  surrounded  by  extensive  wharves 
and  warehouses,  and  the  rails  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Western 
Railways  are  brought  alongside.  There  are  also  large  dry  docks 
and  slips.  As  a  port  Gloucester  has  a  considerable  and  increas- 
ing coasting  and  foreign  trade,  while  the  inland  carrying  trade 
employs  about  400  boatmen  and  bargemen.  The  exports  are 
coals,  iron,  bricks  and  pottery,  malt,  and  salt  The  chief  im- 
ports are  of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  com,  of  which  a  very  large 
Quantity  is  received,  wines,  spirits,  tea,  and  general  goods.  On 
tne  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  tnere  were  registered,  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Gloucester,  226  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50 


tons,  their  aggregate  burden  beiog  7,552  tons,  and  68  sailing- 
vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  7828  tons  ; 
6  steam-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  143  tons  aggregate 
burden,  and  one  steam-vessel  of  above  50  tons,  of  63  tons 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were— coastwise,  inwards, 
753  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  36,208 
tons,  27  steam-vessels  of  1782  tons,  and  one  foreign  sailing-vessel 
of  50  tons  burden  ;  outwards,  2710  British  sailing-vessels  of 
125,885  tons,  33  steam-vesseb  of  2196  tons,  and  17  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels of  1286  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the 
colonies — ^inwards,  69  British  sailing-vessels  of  30,210  tons,  and 
25  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  10,822  tons  aggregate  burden  ;  out- 
wards, 11  British  sailing-vessels  of  1492  tons,  and  3  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  988  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports — ^in  wards,  127  British  sailing-vessels  of  30,992  tons,  4 
steam-vessels  of  784  tons,  and  309  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
75,134  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  13  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  2804  tons,  3  steam-vessels  of  537  tons,  and  72  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  19,103  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Gloucester  during  the 
year  1866  was  55,984Z.,  a  decrease  of  8895Z.  since  1865  ;  but  of 
this  7000L  was  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  timber  :  on 
com  and  brandy  there  was  an  increase;  in  1867  the  amount 
was  56,783^  "f  he  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits . 
during  1866  was  1600/. ;  in  1867  it  was  2032/.  The  quantity 
of  coaJs  shipped  at  the  port  in  1866  was — coastwise,  173,725 
tons ;  to  foreign  ports,  1892  tons. 

Gloucester  nas  some  manufactures.  Among  the  distinctive 
trades  are  a  manufactory  of  British  wines,  on  a  lai^  scale ; 
chenucal  works,  and  soap  and  tallow  works.  The  railway 
waggon  works  employ  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  there  are 
ship,  barge,  and  boat-building  yards  ;  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
ana  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements  ;  steam  saw  and 
flour  mills  ;  sail,  rope,  and  sacking  manufactories ;  brick  yards, 
and  marble  and  slate  works.  The  long-established  and  once 
celebrated  bell-foundry  has  been  for  some  years  given  up.  Pin- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  have  also  di^  out 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  45].  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Oidnance 
Survey,  is  805,102  acres,  or  1257*9  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1861  was  485,770,  of  whom  229,009  were  males  and  256,761 
females,  an  increase  of  26,965  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popu- 
lation was  250,723 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
235,047,  or  94  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  6  per  cent  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  113,459. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  92,831,  uninhabited  4701, 
and  building  559. 

For  parliamentary  puiposes  the  county  is  divided  into  East 
Gloucester  and  West  Gloucester,  each  cUvision  returning  two 
members  to  parliament  The  population  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs  (Chel- 
tenham, Cirencester,  Gloucester,  Stroud,  and  Tewkesbury)  was 
103,804  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  wa«  22,053. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  7515,  of  whom 
1340  were  occupying  tenants,  and  5730  freeholders.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12/.  and  under  5(W.  was  1498.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1865  was  803,528/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  699,391/.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  JVesttm  Diiisimi  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  borough  (Bristol),  was  143,410  in  1861 ;  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  29,859.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered electors  in  1866  was  9368,  of  whom  1364  were  occuppng 
tenants,  and  7643  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
but  not  owners  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under 
50/.  was  1795.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  762,782/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  668,490/.  The  county  representation  is 
unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  but  the  boroughs  of 
Cirencester  and  Tewkesbury,  liaving  populations  under  10,000 
(6336  and  5876),  each  lose  a  member,  reducing  the  total  number 
of  members  sent  from  Gloucestershire  to  13  instead  of  15  as 
heretofore. 

Only  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  have  been  opened  in  Glou- 
cestershire since  the  publication  of  the  original  article.  The 
Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  Railway  runs  from  Bristol  to 
the  Severn  at  New  Passage,  llj  miles,  where  a  steam-boat  plies 
across  the  passage  to  a  pier  at  the  other  side,  whence  a  uiort 
branch  runs  to  the  South  Wales  Union  at  Portskewet  The 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  is  a  line  which  branches  from 
the  South  Wales  Railway  at  Grange  Court  and  mns  in  a  gene- 
rally north-west  direction  to  Ross,  but  only  6  or  8  miles  of  it 
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are  in  this  county.  Any  other  new  lines  are  merely  connecting 
links  between  the  olderrailways. 

Gloucestershire  is  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  manufacturing 
and  mining  county.  Alone  the  Valley  of  the  Severn  the  land  is 
proverbialhr  fertile ;  the  uplands  are  aamirably  suited  for  grazing 
-uid  sheep-farming,  and  the  dairy  produce,  especially  the  cheese,  of 
Gloucestershire  is  I'amous  everywhere.  About  two-tmrds  of  the  area 
of  tlie  county  are  under  cultivation.  The  fanus  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  in  different 
parta  of  the  county.  Farm-buildings  are  in  process  of  improve- 
ment. Draining  is  general,  and  carried  out  on  sound  principles. 
The  use  of  artificial  manures  has  made  way  in  all  parts  of^  the 
county,  and  improved  implements  have  been  adopted  where 
practicable.  Cereals  occupy  nearly  two-sevenths  (28'1  per  cent.) 
of  the  cultivated  land,  green  crops  above  a  tenth,  whilst  per- 
manent pastm^  and  grass  under  rotation  occupy  far  more  than 
half.  Wheat  is  the  chief  of  the  corn  crops,  taimg  considerably 
over  twice  the  acreage  of  barley,  which  comes  next  in  order,  and 
more  than  six  times  that  of  oats.  Scarcely  any  rye  is  gi'own, 
but  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  given  to  beans  and  peas. 
Turnips  and  swedes  take  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  acreage 
given  to  green  crops.  The  acreage  given  to  potatoes  is  sm^ 
relatively  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  county.  Clover 
and  vetches  are  largely  grown.  Teazles  are  cultivated  somewhat 
extensively  for  the  use  of  the  woollen  manufacturers.  Flax  is 
more  grown  than  formerly.  An  orchard  is  attached  to  dmost 
every  farm,  and  apples  and  pears  are  cultivated  for  making  into 
cider  and  perry.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  imder  cultivation 
in  Gloucestershire  was  609,576  acres,  of  which  171,151  acres 
were  under  com  crops,  64,483  acres  under  green  crops,  81,146 
acres  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and  282,136  acres  per- 
manent pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  90,015  acres  were  wheat,  40,828  acres 
barley  or  here,  14,895  acres  oat«,  555  acres  rye,  16,796  acres 
beans,  and  8062  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops, 
4969  acres  were  potatoes,  41,839  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  3371 
acres  mangold,  186  acres  carrots,  731  acres  cabbage  and  rape, 
13,398  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Though  essentially  a  dairy  county,  and  raising  large  numbers 
of  stock,  Gloucestershire  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  distinctive 
race  of  cattle.  The  old  Gloucester  breed  has  been  so  much  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  at  one  time  of  the  large  Herefordshires, 
at  another  of  the  Devous,  or  the  Durham  short-horns,  that  the 
pure  type  is  seldom  met  with.  The  Gloucestershii^  cow  is  ad- 
mirable for  dairy  purposes,  but  Devon  or  Herefordshire  oxen  are 
most  profitable  lor  fattening.  The  Cotswold  Hills  afford  excel- 
lent sneep  pastures,  and  the  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep,  whilst  in  their 
pure  state,  a  well-shaped,  hardy,  and  useful  animal,  as  crossed  with 
the  Leicester  and  South  Down  produce  an  excellent  variety,  being 
improved  in  form  and  textm*e  of  wool,  and  fattening  much  more 
umckly  than  the  original  race.  The  Herefordshire  or  Ry eland 
meep  are  common  in  the  Forest  district,  having  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  smaller  but  hardy  Foi-est  breed.  But  the 
Ryelands  have  also  been  much  iniproved  since  their  introduc- 
tion, and  the  tendency  both  in  the  Forest  and  Cotswold  districts 
seems  to  be  towards  obtaining  uniformity  of  kind,  especial 
attention  being  jMtid  to  the  production  of  fine  wool.  Large 
(quantities  of  pigs  are  reared,  but  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
iiiiy  distinctive  breed.  Some  excellent  hoi'ses  are  reared,  but 
their  number  is  not  comparatively  large,  and  the  greater  part 
are  brought  from  the  nortnem  counties.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  Gloucastersliire  98,577  cattle,  of  which 
37,387  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  36,045  under  two  years 
of  age ;  461,160  sheep,  of  which  179,581  were  under  one  year 
old ;  and  79,755  pigs.  These  figures  sliow  a  smajl  increase  in 
cattle,  and  a  veiy  large  increase  in  sheep  and  pigs, — ^in  the  one 
case  of  nearly  a  third,  or  above  100,000,  in  the  other  of  half,  or 
nearly  29,000  over  1866. 

Gloucestershire  is  an  important  coal  and  iron -producing 
county.  In  1867  there  were  79  collieries  in  opeiiition,  an  in- 
crease of  13  in  the  last  12  years.  The  larger  part  of  them  are  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  but  some  are  in  the  Bristol  district.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  is  returned  with  tliat  raised  in  Somerset- 
shire, but  the  latter  county  had  only  35  mines  or  less  than  half 
the  Gloucestershire  number  in  operation,  and  the  coal  pi-oduced 
in  them  is  certainly  not  in  a  greater  proportion.  The  quantity 
returned  for  the  two  counties  m  1866  was  1,850,700  tons.  During 
the  year,  173,725  tons  were  shipped  coastwise  from  Gloucester, 
and  1892  tons  to  foreign  ports.  A  large  quantity  was  also  sent 
by  railway.  Iron  is  obtained  in  considera1>le  quantities,  chiefly 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  in  1866  there  Avere  22  mines  in 


operation,  besides  "  sundry  mines  in  Norton  Park,  the  property 
of  the  Countess  of  Dunraven,"  wrought  by  working  miners.  In 
1866  the  Forest  of  Dean  mines  produced  156,079  tons  of  brown 
haematite,  valued  at  70,236/.  ;  and  other  mines  at  Frampton 
CotterreU  and  Iron  Acton  produced  6050  tons,  valued  at  2745/. 
Of  this  above  60,000  tons  were  sent  into  Wales,  while  over  90,000 
were  consumed  in  the  furnaces  at  Cinderford,  Park-end, 
Lydney,  and  Soudley,  by  Newnham.  At  these  works  there  are 
in  all  10  furnaces,  of  which  6  were  in  blast  in  1866. 

The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufacture  being  still  as  stated  in  the  E.  C.  vol.  iii. 
col.  51.  Stroud  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  trade, 
and  the  Stroud  Valley  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  doeskins. 
"  The  production  of  the  district,"  according  to  the  Jurors'  Report 
on  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  "  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  broad  cloths,  comprising  superfine  black,  blue,  and 
medley  colours,  military  and  hunters  scarlets,  and  piec^-dyed 
billiard  and  livery  clotlis  of  every  shade  and  hue  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  *  Hooper's  patent  elastics,'  no  fancy  goods  of  any 
importance  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  dyers 
here  possess  a  considerable  advantage  for  producing  the  bght 
and  more  delicate  shades  of  colour,  such  as  white,  buff,  yellow, 
scarlet,  &c.,  from  the  abundance  and  purity  of  the  Stroud  waters, 
so  that  in  this  respect,  combined  with  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture,  they  may  be  considered  without  a  rival  in  the 

United  Kingdom Within  the  last  few  years  many 

very  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  manufacturing 
power  01  the  larger  mills,  and  a  profuse  outlay  of  capital  incurred 
for  securing  the  newest  and  best  machinery,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove and  cheapen  the  production.  Although  the  woollen  trade 
of  this  neighbourhood  shows  a  steady  increase  during  the  last 
ten  years,  having  advanced  from  about  900,000/.  in  1851  to 
1,000,000/.  sterling  in  1861,  yet  it  is  far  below  the  average  rate  of 
increase  in  some  of  the  other  large  woollen  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  a  circumstance  which  is  entirely  owing  to  the  universal 
taste  of  late  years  being  for  fancy  and  imdressed  cloths,  a  class 
of  goods  which,  as  before  remarked,  Stroud  does  not  produce." 
Silk  is  made  to  some  extent  at  Stroud  and  Bristol,  and  hosiery 
at  Tewkesbury.  The  other  manufactures  will  be  found  described 
under  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  E.  C.  S.,  and  some  of  minor 
rank  in  the  original  article.  The  sea  and  river  fisheries  afford 
some  employment,  and  there  is  a  large  shipping  trade  at  Bristol 
and  Gloucester. 

From  the  summary  of  the  National  Society^s  decennial  in- 
c^uiry,  we  obtain  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  elementary  education  in  Gloucestershire  : — 

"  The  county  of  Gloucester  being  partly  agricultural,  partly 
grazing,  partly  mining,  and  partly  maritime,  exhibits  in  itself 
every  variety  of  population,  and  for  this  reason  it  affords  an 
interesting  field  for  ooservation,  so  far  as  the  extent  and  progress 
of  education  are  concerned.  Elements  which  in  many  pails  of 
England  exist  in  a  separate  form  are  here  found  united.  Only 
5  parishes  have  failed  to  make  returns  to  the  statistical  inquiry 
of  the  National  Society.  There  are  61  parishes  and  ecclesiastical 
districts  in  Gloucestereliire  which  have  not  Church,  national,  or 
{>arochial  week-day  schools  locally  situated  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  but  only  15  of  these  are  not  reported  as  having  pro- 
vision for  week-day  education.  Arranging  these  15  purishes 
according  to  their  populations,  it  is  foimd  that  8  have  fewer 
than  IOC)  inhabitants  ;  6  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than 
300  ;  1  has  moi-e  than  400  and  fewer  than  5(K).  Of  the  remain- 
ing 46  out  of  the  61  jwirishes  originally  referred  to,  29  are  pro- 
^^ded  with  education  hy  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  their 
i)opulations  may  be  classified  thus  : — 22  have  fewer  than  500 
inhabitants,  1  has  more  than  5(X)  and  fewer  than  1000,  4 
have  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than  15(X),  and  2  more  than 
15(K)  and  fewer  than  3000.  St.  Barnabas,  Bristol,  presumably 
sending  its  children  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  is  not 
included  among  the  above  parishes,  inasmuch  as  measures  were 
being  taken  at  the  time  the  return  was  made  to  erect  suitable 
schools  for  a  population  of  6000  persons.  The  remaining  17  out 
of  the  61  parishes  have  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and  11  of 
these  17  parishes  have  fewer  than  200  inhabitants  ;  6  more  than 
200  and  fewer  than  5(K).  Passing  now  from  the  first,  and  by  no 
means  least,  important  half  of  the  subject — namely,  the  distri- 
bution and  need,  of  schools — to  the  other  half,  the  progress  made 
by  Church  education  during  the  last  10  years,  the  following 
figures  represent  the  case  : — In  1856-7  there  were  in  Church 
week-dav  schools  in  Gloucestershire,  35,395,  or  1  in  13*5  of 
the  whole  i)opiilation  of  the  county  at  that  time ;  in  1866-7  the 
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number  of  such  scliolars  was  39,023,  or  1  in  12*8  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866,  this  population 
naving  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General,  in  1856-7 
there  were  in  Church  Simday  schools  in  the  county  34,268 
scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  33,084.  In  1856-7  there  were 
1146  evening  school  scholars  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  4191." 

Tovms  and  Villages. — Gloucestershire  contams  2  episcopal 
cities,  Bristol  and  Gloucester  ;  4  other  parliamentary  bo- 
roughs, Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  Strodd,  and  Tewkesbury  ; 
3  towns  of  above  2000  inhabitants,  Diirsley,  Tetbury,  and 
Wotton-under-Edge,  and  19  smaller  towns,  Berkeley,  Bisley, 
Chipping  Camden,  Chipping  Sodbuir,  Coleford,  Fairford,  Lech- 
lade,  Marshfield,  Mincninhampton,  Mitcheldean,  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh,  Newent,  Newnham,  Northleach,  Painswick,  Stow-on-the- 
Wold,  Thombury,  Wickwar,  and  Winchcombe.  The  places 
printed  in  small  capitals  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other 
town  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  here 
give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplemen- 
tary particulars. 

Berkeley  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1032J,  2^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Berkeley  Ivbad  station  of  the  Bnstol  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  196  inhabited  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1011,  an  increase  of  62  since  1851.  The  popidation  of 
the  entire  parish  was  4316,  a  decrease  of  28.  The  trade  in 
coals  has  somewhat  revived  ;  timber,  malt,  com,  and  cheese,  are 
dealt  in  to  some  extent.  Fairs  are  held  in  May  and  December 
for  cattle  and  pigs  ;  and  additional  fairs  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  other  month.  Berkeley  church  has  been  partially  re- 
stored under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pope  and  Bindon, 
of  Bristol. 

Bisley  [E,  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1114],  3  miles  N.  of  the  Brimscombe 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Kail  way.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 1166  inhabited  houses,  with  a  popidation  of  4692,  a  de- 
creajBe  of  109  since  1851.  The  parish  church,  All  Saints,  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  restored.  A  new  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  erected  at  France  Lynch  on 
the  edge  of  Bisley  Common,  from  the  desipis  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley,  of  Brighton.  There  arc  se^ral  dissentmg  chapels  and  an 
endowed  Blue  Coat  school  in  the  town.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture formerly  carried  on  here  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  The 
market  is  small ;  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  November  for  sheep 
and  pigs. 

Chipping  Campden,  a  small  market  town,  1  mile  W.  of  the 
Chipping  Campden  station  of  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  Railway. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  474  inhabited  houses,  witli  a  popu- 
lation of  1975,  a  decrease  of  376  since  1851.  Besides  the  pansh 
church,  which  is  a  fine  structure,  containing  several  curious 
brasses  and  some  fine  monuments  of  the  Noel  and  Campden 
fannlies,  a  chapel  of  ease  has  been  erected  at  Westinjjton.  At 
Chipping  Campden  House  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  j  and  at 
Broad  Campden  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels, 
and  a  Quakers'  Meeting  House.  The  buildings  of  the  Grammar- 
school  have  been  restored  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  there  ai-e 
National,  British  and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  market  is 
held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  several  fairs.  Chipping 
Campden  has  no  manufactures,  but  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Noels,  built  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks  in  the  17th 
century,  and  destroyed  l.»y  order  of  Baptist  Lord  Noel,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 

Chipping  Sodhcry  [E.  C.  vol.  li.  col.  487],  a  market  town  1 J 
miles  E.  from  the  Yates  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Binninghani 
Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  249  iidiabited  houses, 
with  a  population  of  1112,  a  decrease  of  83  since  1851.  The 
parish  cnurch  is  an  old  and  interesting  building,  and  there  are 
t>e8ides  Roman  Catholic  and  Baptist  chapels,  a  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Grammar  and  National  schools  ;  a  Literaiy  Institute  and 
reading-rooms,  branch  bank,  &c.  The  weekly  market  has  been 
discontinued  and  a  monthly  market  substituted  for  cattle,  sheep, 

Eigs,  cheese,  and  agricultural  produce.     Cliii)ping  Sodbury  Poor 
aw  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of 
62,356  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,763  in  1861. 

Coleford,  a  small  market  town  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  Lydney 
station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway.  The  population  of  the 
tithing  in  1861  was  2600,  an  increase  of  290  since  1851.  Besides 
the  church  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels.     A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

DursleylA.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  848],  a  market  town  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Dursley  branch  of  the  West  Midland  Railway.  In 
1861  the  town  contamed  550  inhabited  houses,  and  2477  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  140  sinqp  1851.    The  parish  church  was  in 


1866  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  and  a  new  chancel  added 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  There  are  also  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapels,  National  school,  almshouses,  &c.  A  chapel  of  ease, 
St.  Mark,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  hamlet  of  Woodman- 
cote.  It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  built  of  local  stonew 
At  Woodmancote  are  also  an  endowed  Grammar  and  commer- 
cial school.  Stone  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  declined.  Dursley  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  11  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  26,521  acres 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  13,331. 

Fairfordf  a  small  town,  9  miles  W.  of  the  Cirencester  station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  361 
inhabited  houses  and  1654  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  205  ednce 
1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congregational  chapel, 
erected  in  1863,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapelt,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Reading-rooms,  and  a  Free  SchooL  An 
iron  foundry  employs  some  hands,  but  the  occupations  are  mostly 
agricidtural,  Famord  being  the  centre  of  a  very  fertile  district. 
The  Fairford  Retreat  is  a  large  lunatic  asylimi,  standing  in 
grounds  of  200  acres.  Fairford  Park,  the  seat  of  J.  R.  R.  Barker, 
Esq.,  is  a  fine  park  of  500  acres,  noted  for  its  noble  elms  and  deer. 

Lechlad€f  a  market  to^'n,  on  the  Thames  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lech,  5^  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  Faringdon  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861,  the  town  contained  296  in- 
habited houses,  and  a  jwpulation  of  1328,  a  decrease  of  45  since 
1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  Baptist  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  a  National  school. 

Marshjieldy  a  market  town,  5^  miles  N.W,  of  the  Box  station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  375 
inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  1742,  an  increase  of  94 
since  1851.  The  parish  church,  St.  Mary,  is  an  interesting 
Second  Pointed  building,  and  contains  nave,  three  aisles,  chancel, 
and  tower  with  6  bells.     In  the  vicinity  are  several  fine  seats. 

MinchinJiampton,  a  market  to^-n,  1^  miles  S.  of  the  Brimscombe 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 1004  inhabited  houses,  with  4147  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  322  since  1851.  The  staple  manufacture  is  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  employs  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
a  brewery  and  some  maltings.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday. 
The  horse  fair  in  October  is  the  principal  o»e  in  the  county. 

Mitchehleany  a  small  market  town  2  miles  S.  of  the  Mitchel- 
dean  Road  stixtiou  of  the  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  Railway, 
and  14  miles  from  Gloucester  by  railway.     In  1861  the  parish 
contained  144  inhabited  houses  and  689  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  27  since  1851.     The  chiu'ch,  St  Michael,  has  been  recently 
i*cstored.     It  has  a  nave,  2  ngrth  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  is  remark- 
I  able  for  its  tower  and  beautiful  spire,  containing  a  i>eal  of  8  belLs. 
'  The  Congregationalists  have  a  chapel  here,  and  there  is  an 
I  endowed  school.     Coal  and  iron  ore  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Moreton-in-tlie-Marshj  a  small  market  town  and  railway  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Evesham. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  302  inhabited  houses  and  1420  in- 
habitants, a  decrease  of  92  since  1851.  The  town  has  been 
improved  lately.  The  parish  church,  St  David,  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1861.  It  is  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  tower  and  lofty  spire,  and  a  peal  of  8  bells. 
Two  linen  factories  afford  some  occupation.  A  market  for  com 
is  held  eveiy  Tuesday.  There  are  lairs  for  cattle  monthly,  and 
in  April,  August,  and  Octol)er  for  cheese.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished weekly. 

Neioent  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  969],  a  market  town  and  fonnerly  a 
place  of  some  importance,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Gloucester  railway 
station.  The.  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately  ; 
the  parish  contained  674  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3182.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  some  good 
shops.  The  linen  manufactm'e,  nail-making,  and  com  mills 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Newent  is  noted  for  its  cider 
and  perry.  The  curious  half-timl)er  Elizabethan  market- 
house  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town  has  been  recently  restored. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  old  and  interesting,  there  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels ; 
National  schools  and  almshouses.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  mineral  springs,  Newent  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
parishes  and  townshij)s,  with  an  area  of  45,281  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  12,420. 

Newnham,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  11  miles  W.S.W.  from  Gloucester.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  251  inhabited  houses  and  1325  inhabitant*^,  a  decrease 
of  37  since  1851.     Newnham  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 
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bark,  slate,  and  coal,  brouglit  to  it  by  a  railway  froin  the  Forest 
of  Dean  ccMal-mines.  There  is  also  a  large  tannery.  In  1864  a 
new  church  was  erected,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  local  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  town  contains  a  branch  bank 
and  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Northleach,  a  small  market  town  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  8 
miles  S.W.  from  the  Bourton  station  of  the  West  Midland  Rail- 
way, and  10  miles  N.E.  from  Cirencester.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  195  inhabited  houses  and  962  inhabitants.  The 
church  contains  some  fine  brasses.  A  neat  Congregational 
chapel  was  erected  in  1861,  and  there  is  a  Wesley  an  Methodist 
chapel.  The  Free  Grammar-school  has  been  enlarged  as  a 
middle-class  school  for  boarders.  At  Manor  House  is  a  ladies' 
college,  accommodating  100  boarders.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesday. There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  two  statute 
fairs  tor  hiring  servants  in  October.  Northleach  is  famous  for 
Cotswold  sheep  and  Hereford  shorthorns,  of  which  there  are 
lar^  annual  sales  at  the  principal  farms.  Northleach  Poor-Law 
Umon  contains  30  parishes  and  townsliips,  with  an  area  of 
67,647  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,895. 

Fainstoick.  a  market  town,  3^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Stroud 
station  of  tne  Great  Western  Railway.  The  parish  contained 
763  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  3229,  a  de- 
crease of  235  since  1851.  The  church  is  old  and  fine,  and  has  a 
handsome  spire,  with  12  bells.  The  churchyard  is  locally  famous 
for  containing  above  100  yew  trees,  regularly  planted  and 
uniformly  cut  There  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Friends,  and  several  schools.  A  new 
Roman  Catholic  Nunnery,  with  a  handsome  church,  has  been 
recently  erected  at  Beeches  Green  near  Stroud.  At  Sponebed, 
a  cemetery  of  four  acres  has  been  laid  out,  with  two  mortuary 
chapels.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  the  line  Painswick  stone 
extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
agricultiural.  Silk-mills,  saw -mills,  com -mills,  breweries, 
maltings,  twine-spinning,  the  dressing  of  fancy  stick  and  parasol 
handles,  and  pin-mills  afford  emplo]rment,  but  they  are  mostly  on 
a  small  scale.  The  market  for  com  is  held  on  Thursday.  There 
is  a  great  market  for  sheep  on  the  Tuesday  after  All  Saints'  day. 

StaiihoiV'the'lFold  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  6761,  a  small  market 
town,  one  mile  from  the  Stow  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (Bourton  branch),  and  4^  miles  N. W.  from  the  Chippin« 
Norton  .Junction.  In  1861  the  town  contained  307  inhabited 
houses  and  1374  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
2077,  a  decrease  of  173  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Wes- 
ley an  Methodists,  and  a  National  school  (the  Endowment  of  the 
Free  Grammar-school  being  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
master  of  the  National  school).  A  malthouse  and  a  brewery 
afford  some  employment  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Thurs- 
day. Fairs  are  held  in  May  and  October  for  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  cheese,  and  two  statute  fairs  in  October  for  hiring 
servants.  Stow-on-the-Wold  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,131  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  9687. 

Tetbury  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  814],  a  market  town,  7  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  the  Tetbury  Road  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  5  miles  N.W.  from  Malmesbury.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  2285  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  230  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  PhTuouth  Brethren  ;  an 
endowed  National  school  and  almshouses ;  an  assemblv  room, 
literary  institute,  and  a  branch  bank.  The  market  on  W  ednes- 
day  is  chiefly  for  com  ;  cattle  and  sheep  fairs  are  held  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  July  22,  and  a  new  one  recently  established  on 
Nov.  10.  Statute  fairs  for  hiring  servants  are  held  in  April  and 
November.  Tetbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  25,641  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  6110. 

Thombury  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  8381,  a  decayed  borough  and 
market  town,  7  miles  W.  of  the  Charneld  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bristol.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  1497  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  27  since  1851.  The 
trade  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  little  change  has  occurred  in 
the  town  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article.  Thom- 
bury Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  65,840  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  16,499. 

IFickvxir,  a  market  town,  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  a 
station  on  the  West  Midland  Railway,  17  miles  N.E.  from 
Bristol.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  211  inhabited  houses,  and 
a  population  of  949,  a  decrease  of  11  since  1851.  Besides  the 
church,  St  Thomas,  the  chancel  of  which  has  been  recently 


restored,  and  a  fine  new  organ  erected,  there  is  a  Congregational 
chapel.  The  Free  Grammar-school  has  been  reconstituted  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  1860  a  girls'  school  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Ducie.  In  the  town  is  an  extensive 
pale  ale  brewery,  and  there  are  four  malt-houses.  Wickwar  is 
presided  over  by  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen. 

JViiichcombe,  a  market  town  and  borough  by  prescription,  7 
miles  N.E.  from  the  Cheltenham  railway  station.  In  1861  the 
parish  contained  2937  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of  the  town 
IS  not  given  separately.  The  town  is  liglited  with  gas  and  has 
been  well  drained.  The  Town  Hall  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  A  lai-ge  National  school,  with  public  reading- 
room,  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  an  inhabitant.  The 
Granimar-school  and  Kin^s  school  have  been  consolidated. 
There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  silk-factory  schools, 
and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  A  silk-mill  on  the  Isbome  employs 
many  girls,  and  there  are  corn-mills,  a  large  paper-mill,  and  a 
tannery.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  lairs  are  held  in 
March  and  July  for  horses,  and  in  May  for  cattle.  Two  hiring 
fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  the  Satuidays  before  and  after  old 
Michaelmas  day.  Sudeley  Castle  is  situated  near  the  town.  A 
quadrangle  of  it  has  been  carefully  restored.  Winchcombe 
roor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  57,494  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  10,082. 

JVottoii-under-Edge,  a  market  town,  2^  miles  W.  of  the  Char- 
field  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Binnin^am  Railway.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  2734  inhabitants.  Besides  the  church,  there 
are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Grammar,  Bluecoat,  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  48  poor  persons.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday;  there  is  an  annual  cattle  fair  in 
March,  and  one  for  cattle  and  cheese  in  September. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

AbsoDrcum-JFickj  a  large  village,  4  miles  from  the  Mangotsfield 
station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway,  and  7^  miles  from  Bristol ; 
population,  833  in  1861.     The  church,  St  James,  is  a  First 
Pomted  building,  and  has  a  tower  with  six  bells.    There  are 
Congregational  and  Weslevan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National 
school.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead,  tin,  and  coal  mines.    At 
Wick,  1  mile  distant,  is  a  very  beautiful  glen,  with  the  Boyd 
nmning  along  the  bottom,  and  rocks  rising  in  parts  200  feet 
high  on  each  side.    Here  are  found  the  rock  or  Bristol  diamonds, 
and  many  varieties  of  spar.     On  the  summit  of  the  north  cliff  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp  of  12  acres,  with  a  broad  fosse  and 
double  vallum.    At  Tracey  Park  are  two  monoliths,  5  feet  above 
the  ground.    A  new  church,  St  Bartholomew,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  has  been  recently  erected.    Here  are  two  iron-rolling  mills. 
Arliiigham,  a  village,  2  miles  E.  of  the  Newnham  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway ;  pop.  693,  a  decrease  of  4-1  since  1851 . 
Besides  the  chui-ch,  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.    The  village 
lies  in  a  curve  of  the  Severn,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  marsh 
lands.  Aveniiig,  3J  miles  S.  of  Brimscombe  railwav  station  ;  p<)p. 
2070,  a  decrease  of  251  since  1851.    Bicknor  Engluh,  7  iniles 
S.W.  from  the  Mitcheldean-road  station. of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  ;  pop.  592,  an  increase  of  8  since  1851.    Coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  are  worked.    Cider  is  made  in  the  village.    BitUm,  2^ 
miles  N.E.  of  the  Keynsham  station  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
wav ;  pop.  2537,  an  increase  of  142  since  1851.    Blakeney,  3J 
miles  S.  from  the  Newnham  station  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way.   The  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  which  is  in 
Awre  parish,  was  1079  in  1861.  Bourion-oTir-ilie-Waier,  a  village, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Bourton  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  pop.  1011,  a 
decrease  of  29  since  1851.     Two  corn-mills  and  some  malt- 
ings afford    occupation  to   the   inhabitants.      St,  BriaveVa,  a 
village,  formerly  a  market  town,  6  miles  W.  of  the  Lydney 
station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1261,  an  increase  of  67  since  1851.     The  church,  St.  Mary,  is 
built  of  stone  ;  has  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  with  8  bells, 
and  has  been  recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  2000/.    Brimscwnbe,  a 
village,  and  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  2^  miles 
S.E.  from  Stroud.     In  1861  the  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  which  is  in  Minchinhampton  parish,  was  1430.     The 
church  is  a  modem  Noi-man  edifice,  and  there  are  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.    Woollen  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured, and  there  are  shoddy-mills,  silk-mills,  and  engine  fac- 
tories.   Tliere  is  a  good  commercial  hoteL     Canif  a  village,  and 
station  on  the  Dursley  branch  of  the  West  Midland  Railway  ; 
pop.  1500,  a  decrease  of  140  since  1851.    A  lai^e  woollen  cloth 
mill  affords  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  prin- 
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cipal  occupationB  are  agricultural.  Chalford,  1^  miles  N.  of  the 
BrimscomDe  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  2008,  an  increase  of  8  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists ;  schools,  and 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  library.  Woollen  cloth  and  silk  are 
manufactured,  and  there  are  umbrella-stick  and  fancy  wood 
handle,  and  bone-turning  works,  and  five  freestone  quarries.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  springs  which  deposit  carbonate  of 
lime.  Buhop*8  Cleevf,  I  mile  N.E.  of  the  Cleeve  station 
of  the  West  Midland  Railway ;  pop.  703,  a  decrease  of 
42  since  1851.  CrcmUiaU  Abbots,  a  village  2  miles  W.  of  the 
Oharfield  station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish  681,  an  increase  of  85  since  1851.  The  church,  St. 
Andrew,  a  fine  Second  Pointed  building,  has  been  recently 
restored.  Inferior  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lime 
is  burnt.  Eastington,  a  village  1  mile  S.W.  from  the  Stonehouse 
Junction  station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway ;  population  of 
the  tithine  712,  a  decrease  of  78  since  1851.  The  church,  St. 
Matthew,  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  some  good  painted 
glass  windows  by  Wailes  inserted.  A  large  woollen  cloth  mill 
employs  many  hands.  Eastington  Hall  is  a  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion.  Frampton-on-Severnf  IJ  miles  S.  from  the  Stonehouse 
station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway ;  pop.  983,  a  decrease  of  9 
since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Congregational 
chapel,  2  public  schools  and  a  literary  institute.  Iron  Acton, 
1^  miles  N.W.  of  the  Yate  station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway ; 
pop.  1234,  a  decrease  of  31  since  1851.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  In  the  church- 
yard are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cross,  much  mutilated.  Kin^s 
Stanley,  \jt  miles  W.  of  the  Stonehouse  station  of  the  West 
Midland  Railway;  pop.  2038,  a  decrease  of  57  since  1851.  A 
new  district  church  was  erected  at  Selslejy  in  1862.  It  is  Early 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  has  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel  and  tower. 
A  woollen  cloth  mill  affords  some  employment.  Leckiiampton, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  2  miles  S.  of  Chel- 
tenham ;  population  of  the  parish  2523,  an  increase  of  374  since 
1851.  A  new  church,  SS.rliilip  and  James,  has  been  erected 
in  Cheltenham  Park  district.  Limestone  is  quarried  and  burned. 
Lydney,  a  small  town  and  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
3  miles  from  Gatcombe.  Population  of  the  township  was  2285 
in  1861.  The  station  is  -J-  mile  E.  of  the  town.  Tlie  church, 
St.  Mary,  a  large  First  Pointed  building,  has  been  recently 
restored,  a  new  font  erected,  and  painted  windows  by  Wailes 
inserted.  There  are  Baptist,  ancl  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  National  schools,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 
In  the  vicinity  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  stone  is  extensively 
quarried.  At  Lydney  are  large  iron  and  tin-plate  works.  At 
Park  End  are  three  blast  furnaces,  belonging  to  the  Forest  of 
Dean  Iron  Company.  Lydney  Creek  has  been  formed  into  a 
hiffbour  by  outer  gates  26  feet  wide,  and  accommodates  vessels 
of  400  tons.  Nail^icorth,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Nails- 
worth  branch  of  the  West  Midland  Railway,  5^  miles  S.E.  of 
Stonehouse  by  rail.  The  population  inclucled  in  the  parishes 
of  Avening,  Horsley,  and  Minchinhampton,  is  not  given  sepa- 
rately. The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  There 
are  also  flock-mills  and  a  pin  factory.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  large  beech  woods,  and  at  Nailsworth  tliis  wood  is  converted 
into  bedsteads,  cask  staves,  gun-stocks,  umbrella  handles,  and 
walking  sticks.  A  small  martet  is  held  on  Saturday.  Oldbury- 
on-Sevem,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  4  miles  N.E. 
from  the  New  Passage  station  of  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union 
Railway ;  pop.  707,  a  decrease  of  17  since  1851.  The  church  has 
been  partially  restored.  Pucklechurch,  2  miles  E.  of  the  Mangotsfield 
station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line  ;  population  of  the 
parish,  1265,  an  increase  of  334  since  1861.  The  church,  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  has  been  partially  restored,  and  the  chancel 
thoroughly  restored.  There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  and  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  collieries.  Slverboume,  8  miles  N.W.  of  the  Shipton 
station  of  the. Great  Western  Railway  ;  pop.  584,  a  decrease  of 
90  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  by  Lortl  Sher- 
boume.  It  is  of  freestone,  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  a  tower  and 
spire,  with  6  bells,  and  contains  many  good  monuments  of  the 
Snerboume  family.  Slimbridge,  1  mile  from  the  Dursley  Junc- 
tion of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway ;  pop.  789,  a 
decrease  of  130  since  1851.  St  Leonards,  or  Leonard  Stanley,  li 
miles  S.W.  from  the  Stonehouse  station  of  the  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  Railway ;  pop.  864,  an  increase  of  3  since  1851. 
A  tannery  affords  some  occupation  ;  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
has  ceased.    Stapkton,  a  village  and  suburb  of  Bristol ;  popula- 


tion of  the  parish  5,535.    A  handsome  Second  Pointed  chuxt^h 
was  erected  in  1856  by  Bishop  Monk  and  Sir  G.  Smyth,  Bart. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  quarries  and  collieries.     Tb*- 
Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum  for  200  inmates  is  at  Stapleton,  also  the 
Bristol  Union  workhouse,  and  the  Clifton  Union  workhouse, 
each  for  700  inmates  ;  Colston's  school,  and  the  Bristol  Diocesan 
Training  School  [Bristol,  E.C.S.]    In  Stapleton  are  many  villa 
and  good  residences.    Stonehouse,  a  village  at  the  junction  of  tht^ 
Midland  and  Great  Western  Railways,  and  5  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Stroud.    The  Stroudwater  canal  passes  close  by  Stonehouse. 
The  church,  St.  CjtII,  has  been  re-built  except  tlie  tower.     Ii 
has  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  the  tower  has  a  good  })eal  of  1> 
bells.     The  staple  manufacture  is  of  woollen  cloth  ;  superior 
broad-cloths  ai-e  made.     In  the  \'icinity  are  collieries.     UUy,  2^ 
miles  £.  of  the  Dursley  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
Railway  ;  pop.  12.30,  a  decrea«%  of  97  since  1861.     Wtlford-Ofi- 
Avon,  a  village  on  the  Warwickshire  border  of  the  county,  1^  mile 
from  the  Milcote  station  of  the  Midland  Railway ;  population  of  the 
parish,  part  of  which  is  in  Warwickshire,  677,  an  increase  of  18  since 
1851.    Westhury-on-Trim,  a  village  4  miles  N.W.  of  Bristol.     The 
market  is  held  on  every  alternate  Tuesday  ;  the  horse  fair  is  held 
in  the  high  street,  the  trade  fair  in  the  market  place.    The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  convent  here.  Many  villas  and  good  houses  have 
been  built  at  Westbury,  it  being  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for 
Bristol  merchants. 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  641.  By  1861 
the  commercial  impjortance  of  this  colony  had  greatly  increased. 
Instead  of  l>eing  visited  by  "  a  few  vessels  for  palm-oil,  gold,  and 
ivory,"  more  than  two  million  gallons  of  the  oil  are  exported 
from  the  colony  alone,  in  addition  to  laige  quantities  from  the 
neighbouring  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  In  the  colony,  native 
farmers  have  formed  extensive  plantations  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  palm  and  manufactories  for  the  oil.  The  exports  now  consist 
of  gold-dust,  ivory,  gum,  skins,  maize,  ground-nuts,  besides  the 
pahn  oil,  which  is  at  present  the  staple.  Cotton  has  also  been 
grown  for  exportation,  but  with  no  great  success,  though  at 
La<^o6  and  Abeokootah  the  result  has  been  more  encouraging, 
and  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colonythe  natives  raise  a  con- 
siderable quantity  for  their  own  use.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
Sjssibility  of  growing  cotton  of  a  good  (piality,  although  the 
old  Coast  Agricultural  Association  were  imfortunate  in  distri- 
buting bad  seed  to  the  native  chiefs  and  planters  in  1858  and 
1859.  This  discouraged  the  cultivation  for  the  time,  as  the  pre- 
paratory labour  of  clearing  the  bush  is  heavy  and  expensive,  out 
the  certainty  of  a  steady  and  remunerative  market  for  their 
produce  would  imquestionably  stimulate  the  native  cultivators  tu 
renewed  efforts.  In  1860  the  exports  were  estimated  at  110,457/., 
including  those  to  Great  Britam,  valued  at  51,677/.  ;  in  1865 
to  Great  Britain  alone  thev  amounted  to  205,619/. ;  and  in 
1866  to  388,500/.  ;  the  imports  in  1860  amounted  to  106,089/. ; 
in  1865  to  192,152/.  The  population  is  sparse,  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  natives  prevents  a  census  being  taken  ;  but  in  1860 
the  governor  estimated  it  at  400,000,  of  whom  200,000  lived  on 
the  seaboard.  He  obseired,  moreover,  that  chiefs  far  inland  art- 
much  inclined  to  seek  the  protection  of  England  against  each 
other,  and  that  our  rule  gives  a  certain  amount  of  security  in 
parts  far  Ix^yond  our  control. 

The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  of  a  middling  stature,  well 
proportioned,  "with  sparkling  eyes,  small  ears,  lofty  eyebrows, 
and  very  white  teeth.  Their  lips  are  red,  and  not  so  thick  as 
those  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea.  They  have  broad  slioulden:, 
large  arms,  thick  hands,  and  long  fingers.  Their  food  is  com- 
monly rice  boiled  dry,  yams,  and  sweet  jKJtatoes,  moistened  with 
palm  oil,  or  mixed  vnxii  stinking  fish,  as  they  prefer  both  fish 
and  flesh  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

On  the  coast,  west  of  the  English  settlements,  the  French 
formed  a  small  establishment  in  1844,  at  Great  Bassam  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Assinie  river.  In  1866  a  small  steamer  left  Bassam, 
and  explored  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  to  endeavoui- 
to  form  trading  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  in  order  t^  procure 
the  transmission  of  the  palm  oil  and  other  products  to  Bassam. 
The  commander,  Lieutenant  Desnouy,  found  that  there  were 
streams  which  might  be  used  to  communicate  with  the  iuterior 
to  considerable  distances.  He  repoi-ts  that  he  was  generally 
well  received,  but  failed  in  his  attempt;  the  monopoly,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  the  English  furnishing  a  better  market  for  them  than 
he  could  oft'er  in  exchange.  The  coast  was  carefully  examined  as 
far  west  as  Cape  Lahou,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Foulahs.  Tht 
Lahou  river  has  a  Imr  at  its  mouth,  with  about  seven  feet  of 
water,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  depth  of  22  feet ;  but  the  navi- 
gation is  intricate  from  tlie  fre^iuent  occurrence  of  rocks  and 
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sand-banks,  and  at  about  25  miles  from  the  month  is  entirely 
stopped  by  the  cataract  of  TiasaL  There  are  many  viUaffes 
scattered  along  the  coast,  with  a  considerable  population.  He 
describes  many  of  them  as  being  rich  in  palm  oil,  with  some 
quantities  of  ivonr,  cotton,  and  gold-dust,  and  he  recommends 
tne  planting  of  other  French  settlements,  one  especially  at  Lahou, 
upon  a  site  where  there  are  no  mangroves,  no  marshes,  little  wood, 
a  pure  air,  and  numerous  cattle  of  a  useful  sort,  although  of 
small  size. 

Very  near  to  the  English  settlement  to  the  east,  and  between 
it  and  Grand  Bassam,  is  Elminay  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions,  and  the  strongest  port  on  the  coast.  It  lies  in  lat. 
5°  4' 45^  N.,  long.  1**  20'  3(r  W.,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
8000  or  10,000,  all  coloured.  There  is  a  good  roadstead,  and 
though  the  api)earance  of  the  town  is  not  very  imposing,  the 
iicj^o  huts  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  European  nouses  are 
built  in  the  style  of  English  cottages,  cool  and  airy,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  hot  and  sultry  climate.  In  the  grounds  attached 
to  tnem  are  grown  oranges,  bananas,  and  guavas.  Some  of  the 
native  canoes  are  of  very  large  size,  although  made  from  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  single  tree.  In  the  rivulets  gold-dust  is 
found,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  employ  any  labour 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  negro. 

GOREE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  57J  lies  in  lat  14°  39'  N.,  and 
17°  24'  W.  long.  The  fort,  St.  Michaers,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  island.  The  town  is  at  its  foot,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  facing  the  roadstead,  which  is  a  safe  one  at  its  north-east 
end  durin|^  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  has  good  anchorage 
ground,  with  a  crescent-shaped  sandy  beach.  The  town  consists 
of  two  or  three  narrow,  impaved  streets.  The  houses  of  the 
Africans  are  built  of  a  reddish  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles, 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  with  a  sharp 
slope  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  a  low  doorway  of  about  4  feet 
in  height.  A  hole  in  the  roof  allows  a  passage  for  some  of  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  made  on  the  1>are  eartn,  but  the  whole 
dwelling,  which  is  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  square,  is 
intolembly  sooty.  The  houses  of  the  Europeans  and  Creoles  are 
built  of  wood,  two  storeys  high,  a  piazza  in  front  and  occasionally 
at  the  back,  the  windows  of  the  upper  storey  communicating 
with  them,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  rendering  them  compara- 
tively cool  and  aiiy.  The  piazzas  are  the  favourite  places  of  resort 
of  the  Creoles  in  the  evemng.  The  negroes  fish  with  nets  made 
by  themselves  from  the  fibrous  baik  of  a  tree,  and  in  their  canoes 
they  brin^  over  fruit,  vegetables,  and  pigs  and  goats,  from  the 
neighbourmg  continent  The  population  of  the  town  in  1864 
was  3560 ;  of  the  whole  island,  about  5000.  It  is  the  depot  of 
the  French  commerce  along  tne  coast  of  Senegambia,  and  the 
seat  of  the  civil  and  commercial  tribunals.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  palm  oil,  ivoiy,  gold-dust,  bees- wax,  with  some  cam- 
wood and  ebony. 

GRANTHAM,  Lincolnshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  631,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town^and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  105  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lon- 
don. In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  940  inhabited 
houses,  and  a  population  of  4954,  a  decrease  of  4  since  1851. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are  much  more 
extensive,  contained  2254  inhabited  houses,  63  uninhabited,  and 
11  building  in  1861.  The  population  was  11,121,  of  whom  5359 
were  males,  and  5762  females,  an  increase  of  248  since  1851. 
Tlie  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  755,  of  whom  151  are  returned  as  belonmng  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election  676  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  2008  ;  the  num- 
ber directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1713,  of  whom  1140  were  rated 
under  102.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  51,249/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  42,256/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Grantham  roor- 
Law  Union  contains  54  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
102,729  acres,  and  a  population  of  28,886  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance.  The  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  many  new  shops  have  been  built ;  public 
baths  have  been  erected  in  the  wharf-road,  and  a  cemetery 
formed  at  Harrowby.  A  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by 
Mr.  W.  Theed,  was  erected  on  St.  Peter's-hill  in  1858.  It  stands 
on  a  pedestal,  14  feet  high,  of  Anglesea  marble.  Two  Com 
Exchanges  have  been  recently  opened — one  at  Westpite,  oppo- 
site the  market-place,  a  handsome  and  well-fitted  building,  cost 
6000/. ;  the  other,  Exchange  Hall,  in  the  High-street,  has  a  fine 
com  exchange,  80  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  which  is  also  used 
for  concerts  and  meetings,  while  the  upper  storey  serves  for  the 
Literary  Institute.  A  new  Town  Hall  is  now  in  courae  of  erection 
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on  St.  Peter's-hiU,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln. 
Grantham  Philosophical  Institute  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
a  good  museum  and  library.  The  fine  old  parish  church,  St 
Wolfran,  has  been  extensively  restored  (1865-68),  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  There  are  liesides  a 
district  church  at  Spittlegate.  and  Congregational,  Wesley  an. 
Reform,  and  Primitive  Methooist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
National  schools;  a  ffood  Grammar  school,  with  110 scholars  ; 
almshouses,  and  a  worKhouse  for  300  inmates.  Malting  is  carried 
on  extensively^  at  Grantham,  and  there  are  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  coach-bmlding  works.  Messrs.  HomsbVs  well-known  agri- 
cultural implement  factory  and  iron  foundry  is  situated  here, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  a  stock  market  is  held  at  West-gate.  Two  newspapers 
are  published  weeklv. 

GRAVESEND,  Kent  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  66],  was  created  a 
parliamentaiy  borough  by  the  Refomi  Act  of  1867,  with  power 
m  all  future  parliaments  to  return  one  member  to  serve  m  the 
House  of  Commons.  According  to  the  boundaries  set  forth  in 
the  Act,  the  new  borouch  is  to  comprise  the  parish  of  Northfleet 
in  addition  to  the  parisnes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  which  con- 
stitute the  municipal  borough.  The  municipal  borough,  which 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Gmvesend  (pop.  7,885),  and  Milton 
(pop.  10,897),  contained  3062  inhabited  nouses,  404  uninhabited, 
and  15  building  in  1861.  The  population  was  18,782,  of  whom 
8742  were  males,  and  10,040  females,  an  increase  of  2149  since 
1851.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  4141  in- 
habited houses,  and  a  population  of  24,525.  Gravesend  and 
Milton  Poor  Law  Union  contains  two  parishes  and  townships 
with  an  area  of  1541  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,782  in  1861. 
For  paving,  lighting,  and  watering,  the  town  has  been  placed 
under  a  bouxi  of  36  Town  Commissioners. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved  since  the  great  fire 
of  1850.  Many  eood  shops  and  places  of  business  £stve  been 
erected  instead'  of  the  old  crowded  dwellings,  and  the  prin- 
cipal streets  have  been  widened.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood numerous  private  residences  have  been  built  The  drain- 
age has  been  improved,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  has 
been  made  more  efficient  On  Wmdmill-hill,  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  for  the  fine  view  it  com- 
mands, many  houses  have  also  been  erected.  A  new  Cemetery 
has  been  formed  in  the  southern  suburbs,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  It  has  an  area  of  between  5  and  6  acres,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  has  two  neat  mortuary  chapels.  Milton  church,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paid,  has  been  restored.  Besides  this  and  the  parish 
church  of  Gravesend,  there  are  two  other  churches  of  the 
Establishment ;  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  situate  in  the  Milton- 
road  ;  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
2  Baptist  chapels,  and  a  Jews'  Synagogue ;  also  National,  Infant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  other  schools ;  a  Free  Grammar  school ; 
and  almshouses  for  30  aged  persons,  with  a  small  endowment 
raised  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
The  Town  Hall,  Assembly-rooms,  and  other  public  buildings 
were  noticed  in  the  original  article.  In  1862  new  barracks 
were  erected  in  Wellington-street  They  consist  of  several 
blocks  of  yellow  and  rid  brick  buildings  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  cover  a  laige  space.  Between  the  years  1861-66 
148,720^.  have  been  expencted  on  fortifications  at  Gravesend. 
In  the  town  are  several  good  hotels,  numerous  lodging-houses, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  public  gaidens,  bazaars,  oaths,  &c., 
Gravesend  being  a  great  resort  for  summer  visitors. 

Gravesend  is  the  out-port  of  London,  and  was  formerly  the 
chief  station  for  East  Inmamen.  Emi^pnnt  and  other  outward- 
bound  ships  anchor  here  to  receive  their  biUs  of  lading,  to  take 
their  passengers  on  board,  and  for  inspection  by  the  emigrant 
officers  ;  whue  inward-bound  vessels  are  boarded  here  by  the  re- 
venue officers,  and  receive  a  river  pilot  Colliers  bound  to  London 
stay  here  till  directed  to  proceed  up  the  river  by  the  city  official. 
Gravesend  is  consequently  a  great  pilot  station,  has  a  large 
number  of  watermen,  a  custom-house,  and  guard-ship.  The 
custom-house  staff  in  1868  (and  for  several  previous  years)  was 
240  out-door  officers,  32  watermen,  2  watchmen,  and  a  crew  of 
22  men  on  board  the  Vigilant ;  in  all,  296.  Gravesend  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Roycd  Thames  Yacht  Club,  and  during  the 
season  many  yachts  are  stationed  off  here.  The  Club  House  is 
a  large  and  handsome  building  on  the  Marine  Parade.  The  chief 
trade  of  Gravesend  is  in  the  importation  of  coals  and  timl^er. 
Fishing  employs  many  of  the  sea-faring  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Cod,  turbot,  and  mackerel,  are  taken  by  the  sea-boat**, 
but  the  chief  fishery  is  of  shrimps.  Tlie  principal  business  of 
the  town  fonuerly  consisted  in  the  supply  of  the  shipping,  but 
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few  stores  ai^e  now  taken  on  board  here.  Three  breweries,  barge 
and  boat-building  yards,  iron  foundries,  steam  flour-mills,  soap 
works,  rope-walks,  and  brick-fields  afford  considerable  occupa- 
tion. Hops  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  near  Gravesend,  but 
the  chief  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  is  fruit ;  orchards  of 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  damsons,  are  on  each  side  of  the 
town,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The 
market  gardens  are  also  celebrated  for  their  fine  rhubarb  and 
asparagos,  and  water-cresses  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
vicinity.  A  com  market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  On  Saturday  a 
market  is  held  under  the  Town  Hall  for  poidtry,  vegetables,  &c. 
A  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  each  month. 
Fish  is  sold  in  the  High-street,  there  being  no  separate  fish- 
market  The  fishing-docks  and  piers  are  in  West-street.  There 
are  two  branch  bonks.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 

NorikjUet^  which  forms  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Gravesend,  is  situated  about  two  miles  W.  of  the  town ;  and 
is  a  station  on  the  North  Kent  Railway.  The  population  of  the 
parish  was  5743  in  1861,  an  increase  of  695  since  1851.  The 
chancel  of  the  parish  church,  St  Botolph,  was  restored  in  1863, 
and  an  east  window  inserted  by  the  parishioners,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  chapel 
here,  and  there  are  National  and  Free  schools.  Large  chalk, 
lime,  and  cement  works  afford  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  an  extensive  dock-yard  for  shipping. 
RoahervilU  ^pulation,  including  the  hamlet  of  Lower  rerry 
Street,  1406  m  1861),  consisting  ot  a  number  of  well-bidlt  modem 
houses,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  visitors  on  account  of  its 
gardens,  is  situated  in  Northfleet  parish,  and  is  consequently  a 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  boroimh  of  Gravesend.  The 
church,  St.  Mark,  is  an  early  Second  Pointed  biulding,  adorned 
with  some  good  carving.  Steam-boats  pl^r  regularly  between 
Rosherville  pier  as  well  as  the  Gravesend  piers  and  Tilbury,  in 
connection  with  the  Tilbury  Railway. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  67].  In  the  article 
Great  Britain  in  the  E.  C.  an  ample  account  was  given  of  tiie 
physical  geography  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  extent,  population,  revenue  and  expenditure,  trade,  &c, 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  add 
such  statistical  information  as  will  exhibit  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  explain  its 
present  social  ana  political  condition,  as  far  as  statistics  can.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  given  under  the  names  of  the  several 
sovereigns  in  the  Bioa.  Div.  of  this  work,  and  a  summary 
of  that  of  the  period  embraced  in  this  article  must  therefore  lie 
looked  for  under  Victoria,  E.  C.  S.,  Biog.  Div.  As  in  the 
original  article,  we  give  the  particulars  for  England  and  Wales 
somewhat  more  fully  than  for  Scotland  and  IreLmd,  referring  to 
those  headings  for  similar  information  respecting  them.  Still 
further  details  will  be  found  under  the  several  counties  in  this 
Supplement  It  is  perhaps  proper,  though  hardly  necessary, 
to  observe  that  the  statistics  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
those  compiled  in  the  Government  offices,  and  laid  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  familiar  Blue  Books.  One  or  two 
slight  discrepancies  may  be  detected  in  the  tables,  but  they  are 
only  in  immaterial  details  or  amounts,  and  arise  from  having 
been  compiled  in  different  offices  or  from  corrected  returns  being 
used  in  tne  later  tables ;  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  scmpulous 
care  and  intelligence  with  which  the  statistics  are  collected,  or 
the  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  with  which  they  are 
arranged. 

Pc^puUktion,  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  exhibited  an  unintermpted 
increase.  With  Ireland  it  has  been  otherwise.  There  the  in- 
crease was  continuous  till  1846,  the  year  of  the  famine,  when  it 
was  at  once  checked ;  this  was  followed  by  a  great  extension  of 
emifpition,  and  the  censuses  of  1851  and  1861  showed  a  serious 
decbne.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  of  course 
proportionally  affected,  but  tiie  census  of  1861  still  showed  a  large 
increase  from  1851.  We  give  the  population  in  1861  according 
to  the  latest  revision,  and  that  of  1867,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Registrar-General,  which,  though  an  estimate,  has  been 
made  so  carefully  as  to  afford  a  close  approximation  to  the  true 
numbers. 


1 

England  and 
Wales. 

1 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for 

United 

Kingdom. 

1861 
1867 

20,110,314 
21,429,508 

3,CC6,633 
3,170,769 

6,788,415 
6,557,196 

28,974,362 
30,167,473 

Houses  and  Population  enumerated  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1851  and  1861 :— 


Date  of 
Census. 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

BuUd- 
ing. 

Penons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861. 
1861. 

3,278,039 
3,739,505 

153,494 
184,694 

26,571 
27,306 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 

8,781,226 
9,776,259 

9,14«,384 
10,289,965 

1 

•  Increase 

1 

461,466     31,200 

734 

2,138,615 

995,034 

1,143,581 

In  taking  1854  as  the  starting-point  in  several  of  the  following 
tables,  we  secure  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  movement  of 
the  population,  the  returns  relating  to  trade,  commerce,  &c., 
not  to  be  misled  by  any  temporary  fluctuation  arising  from 
special  circumstances ;  it  may  be  useful  to  add  that  in  that  year 
tne  population  of  the  United  kingdom,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  estimate,  was  27,658,074 ;  that  of  England  and  Wades 
18,616,310. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages,  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1854  to  1867 
inclusive : — 


Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 
438.239 

Marriages. 

1854 

634,506 

159,349 

1855 

635,123 

426,242 

151,774 

1856 

657,704 

391,369 

159,262 

1857 

663,071 

419,816 

169,097 

1858 

666,481 

449,656 

166,070          1 

1859 

689,881 

441,790 

167,723          1 

1860 

684,048 

422,721 

170,166 

1861 

696,406 

435,114 

163,706 

1862 

712.684 

436,673 

163,830 

1863 

727,417 

473,837 

173,510          ' 

1864 

740,276 

496,681 

180,387          1 

1866 

748,069 

490,909 

186,474 

1866 

763,188 

600,938 

187,776 

1867 

767,797 

471,102 

180,806 

Education:  Primary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  (including 
Isle  of  Man  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  Great  Britain) : — 


Yean 

(ended 

31st  August). 

Number  of 

Schools 
Injected. 

Number  of 

Children 

who  can  be 

Accommodated. 

Average 
Number  of 
C^iildrenin 
Attendance. 

Number  of 

Children 

present  at 

Lupection. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863* 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
i 

3,147 
3,853 
4,237 
4,438 
6,435 
6,531 
6,012 
6,269 
6,113 
6,227 
6,470 
6,865 
7,134 
7,601 

511,274 

704,496 

766,152 

841,216 

1,001,097 

1,054,813 

1,158,827 

1,215,782 

1,292,560 

1,316,988 

1,332,553 

1,470,473 

1,610,721 

1,605,409 

393,555 
447,010 
479,728 
631,210 
636,048 
674,602 
761,825 
773,831 
813,850 
846,806 

862,817 
901,750 
919,922 
978,332 

410,904 

483,934 

552,226 

602,557 

698,303 

767,082 

830,971 

879,884 

906,158 

932,603 

983,928 

1,081,480 

1,116,374 

1,210,301 

Nimiber  of  EmigraiiU  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various 
destinations : — 


Years. 

To  the 

North 

American 

Colonies. 

To  the 
United 
States. 

To  the 

Australian 

Colonies 

and  New 

Zealand. 

Toother 
Phicfls. 

Total. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1 

43,761 

17,966 

16,378 

21,001 

9,704 

6,689 

9,786 

12,707 
15,622 
18,083 
12,721 
17,211 
13,255 
15,503 

193,065 

103,414 

111,837 

126,906 

69,716 

70,303 

87,500 

49,764 

68,706 

146,813 

147,042 

147,253 

161,000 

159,275 

83,237 
62,309 
44,684 
61,248 
39,295 
31,013 
24,302 
23,738 
41,843 
63,054 
40,942 
37,283 
24,097 
14,466 

3,366 
8,118 
8,766 
8,721 
6,257 
12,427 
6,881 
5,561 
6,148 
6,808 
8,196 
8,049 
6,630 
6,709 

323,429 
176,807 
176,654 
212,876 
113,972 
120,432 
128,469 
91,770 
121,214 
223,768 
208,900 
209,801 
204,882 
196,953 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  emigitints,  as  is  well  known,  are 
Irish.  Of  the  195,953  emigrants  in  1867,  55,494  were  English, 
12,866  Scotch,  88,622  Irish,  and  31,193  foreigners ;  the  origin  of 
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V778  not  being  distinguished.    The  number  of  Irish  emigrants 
in  each  of  the  years  1865-6  was  100,676  and  98,890.     Of  the 
159,275  emigrants  who  in  1867  sailed  to  the  United  States, 
79,571  were  Irish.    Of  every  100  Irish  emigrants  the  propor- 
tions that  proceeded  to  each  of  the  general  geographical  divisions 
in  each  of  the  years  1866  and  1867  were  as  follows : — ^To  the 
United  States  87  and  90 ;  to  Briti^  North  America  4  and  5 ; 
to  Australasia  8  and  4 ;  to  all  other  places  I  and  1.    More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  in  1867  were  comprised  under  the 
following  heads  of  occupation  or  condition  : — General  labourers, 
47,162 ;  agricultural  labourers,  947 ;  children  imder  12  years 
of  age,  27,370 ;  married  women,  21,841 ;  female  domestic  ser- 
vants, farm  servants,  and  nurses,  1599 ;  farmers,  6903  ;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  5641 ;  gentlemen,  professional  men,  and  mer- 
chaute,  7592 ;  gentlewomen  and  governesses,  1087 ;  carpenters, 
2117  ;  tailors,  812  ;  general  sniitli^,  1351 ;  clerks,  793 ;  spinners 
and  weavers,  472  ;  seamen,  339  ;  and  engineers,  257. 

Number  of  paupers  (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  under  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year : — 

Colonies,     The  following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  revenue. 
Possessions,  in  continuation,  and  in  some  cases  rectification,  of  that  given 


Jan.  1 

Lneach 

year. 

Adult  Able-bodied. 

All  other  Paupers. 

Total 
Paupers. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 

21,089 
22,788 
23,496 
22,368 
23,281 
20,098 
18,882 
23,402 
26,578 
26,501 
23,663 
23,400 
22,290 
23,399 
28,646 

114,288 
121,712 
128,678 
116,762 
143,323 
117,320 
117,879 
127,124 
141,068 
226,998 
163,087 
146,736 
127,030 
134,909 
156,984 

136,277 
144,500 
152,174 
139,130 
166,604 
137,418 
136,761 
150,526 
167,646 
253,499 
186,750 
170,136 
149,320 
158,308 
185,630 

91,687  690,373 
98,775  608,094 
102,101  623,492 
101,014  603,662 
103,200  638,382 
103,207  619,845 
100,144  614,115 
107,559  632,338 
116.613  661,907 
119,696  769,429 
114,144  708,395 
114,719  686,678 
115,696  655,328 
121,230  679,286 
130,077  719,116 
1 

682,060 
706,869 
72.5,593 
704,676 
741,582 
723,052 
714,259 
739,897 
778,520 
889,125 
822,539 

801,297 
771,024 
800,516 
849,193 

818,337 
851,369 

•  877,767 
843,806 
908,186 
860,470 
851,020 
890,423 
946,166 

1,142,621 

1,009.289 
971,433 
920,344 
958,824 

1,034,823 

and  expenditure  of 
under  Great  Britain 


the  British  Colonics  and  Foreign 
in  the  £.  C. 


Posseflsions. 


India  (British) 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon        ....... 

Mauritius 

Labuan 

Hong  Kong     • 

Australia: — 

New  South  Wales        .       .       .    . 

Vietoria 

South  Australia    . 

Western  Australia    .... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

Total  of  Australia  . 

Falkland  Isles    •        .        .        .'       .    . 

Natal 

Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope 

St.  Helena      « 

Gold  Coast ,    . 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

North  Ameriea: — 

Canada     *      . 

New  Brunswick 

Noya  Sootia 

Prince  £dward  Island  .        .        .    . 

Newfoundland 

British  Columbia 

YancouToi's  Island   .... 

Total  of  North  America     .    . 

Bermuda ....... 

Honduras   ....... 

West  India  Islands: — 

Bahamas  ...... 

Turk's  Island 

Jamaica 

Yirgin  Islands 

St.  Chiistophcr         .... 

Nevis 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

Grenada   

Tobago         

Trinidad 

Total  of  West  India  Islands 

British  Guiana 

SSto^    JExclusiyeoftheMiUtory   | 


Area. 


Sa.  Miles. 

956,436 

1,095 

24,700 

708 

45 

29 


323,437 
86,831 
383,328 
978,000 
26,215 
106,259 
678,000 


2,582,070 


7,600 

14,397 

104,931 

47 

6,000 

468 

20 


331,280 

27,037 

18,670 

2,173 

40,200 

200,000 
13,000 


632,360 


24 
13,500 


2,921 

6,400 

57 
103 

50 
183 

47 
291 
250 
131 
166 
133 

97 
1,754 


Population. 
1861. 


143,271,210 

282,831 

1,892,540 

310,050 

2,373 

119,321 


358,278 
541,800 
126,830 
15,691 
89,977 
98,971 
34,885 


1,266,432 


566 

152,704 

267,096 

6,860 

41,497 
6,748 


2,507,657 

262,047 

330,857 

80,857 

122,638 

11,816 

23,000 


3,328,872 


11,461 
25,635 


12,583 


35,487 

4,372 
441,255 

6,051 
24,440 

9,822 
36,412 

7,645 
25,065 
26,705 
31,755 
152,727 
31,900 
15,410 
84,438 


Bevenue. 
1865. 


£ 
45,652,897 
877,934 
978,492 
646,731 
7,623 
175,717 


2,237,234 

3,058,338 

1,089,242 

77,943 

338,076 
1,525,827 

631,432 


8,958,092 


10,551 
176,295 
856,762 

20,378 


14,759 


2,442,090 
170,450 
260,670 

45,361 
130,448 
116,106 

88,894 


3,254,019 


24,496 
26,530 


933,484 


76,000 

13 
115 


148,026 

15,462 

136,339 


84,437 

11,844 

295,398 

1,854 
25,076 

7,925 
40,464 

3,463 
13,272 
12,727 
19,000 
98,870 
20,342 

8,759 
220,313 


Expenditure. 
1865. 


863,794 


309,372 

35,695 

168,374 


£ 
46,450,920 
375,242 
838,193 
e67,716 
7.484 
195,376 


2,314,794 
2,229,747 

809,159 
74,985 

353,456 
2,906,332 

459,026 


9,147,499 


8,616 

169,214 

870,089 

20,603 


17,151 


2,685,482 
189,679 
220,471 

50,634 
156,454 
141,762 

90,278 


3,534,760 


35,627 
35,614 


78,549 
11,019 

314,296 

1,892 

22,259 

8,060 

39,768 

4,002 

12,787 

12,301 

18,441 

99,384 

19,069 

10,061 

222,285 


Public  Debt. 
1865. 


874,173 


800,894 

33,810 

167,818 


£ 
98,477,555 

450,000 
900,000 


5,749,630 

8,733,445 

796,200 

1,750 

4,368,682 
1,131,550 


110,000 
851,650 


12,864,483 

1,249,174 

971,706 

71.083 

197,506 

237,986 

40,000 


15,631,938 


500 
28,239 


NU. 
NU. 
734,718 
4,129 

4,200 

41,000 

4,526 

6,520 

18,000 

1,400 

9,541 

9,000 

2,800 

245,268 


1,081,102 


559,517 
204,114 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Criminal  Offenders 
committed  for  trial,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  1854  to  1867  inclusive  :— 


. 

Committed  for  Trial. 

Acquitted, 
esclurire 

Yean. 

Convicted. 

of  Penont  Ibund 

and  detained 

as  Insane. 

Males. 

• 

Femalen. 

Totnl. 

1864 

22,723 

6,636 

29,369 

23,047 

6,274 

1866 

19,890 

6,082 

26,972 

19,971 

6,967 

1866 

16,426 

4,012 

19,437     ' 

14,734 

4,672 

1857 

16,970 

4,299 

20,269 

15,307 

4,927 

1868 

13,866 

3,990 

17,855 

13,246 

4,576 

1859 

12,782 

3,892 

16,674     1 

12,470 

4,176 

1860 

12,168 

3,831 

15,999 

12,068 

3,907 

1861 

14,349 

3,977 

18,326 

13,879 

4,423 

1862    ' 

16,896 

4,105 

20,001 

15,312 

4,651 

1863 

16,461 

4,357 

20,818 

15,799 

4,986 

1864 

16,398 

4,108 

19,606 

14,726 

4,753 

1866 

16,411 

4,203 

19,614 

14,740 

4,842 

1866 

14,880 

3,969 

18,849 

14,254 

4,672         1 

1867 

16,208 

3,763 

18,971 

14,207 

4,741 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  in  England  and  Wales,  since  1855, 
IS  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Onminal  Justice 
Act  of  1855,  which  authorises  justices  to  pass  sentences  for  short 
periods,  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoners,  instead  of  committing 
for  trial  to  the  sessions. 

Revenue,  Expetiditwe,  d'c.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
national  income  and  expenditure  during  the  past  ten  years,  with 
the  annual  surplus  or  deficiency,  and  various  other  suggestive 
particulai-s : — 


Tears 

endine 

March  31. 


1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Bevenue. 


Expenditure. 


£ 
66,477,284 
71,089,669 
70,283,674 
69,674,479 
70,603,661 
70,208,964 

70,313,437 
67,812,292 
69,434,668 
69,600,218 


£ 
64,663,882 
69,602,289 
72,792,059 
71,116,486 
69,302,008 
67,066,286 
66,462,207 
65,914,357 
66,780,396 
71,236,242 


Sui-plus  (+)  or 

Deficiency  (— )  of 

Income. 


+ 
4- 


+ 
+ 


£ 

813,402 
1,687,380 
2,608,386 
1,442,006 
1,301,663 
3,162,678 
3,861,230 
1,897,936 
2,654.172 
1,636,024 


The  proportion  of  expenditure  to  each  person  living  varied 
during  these  years  from  2L  10«.  ?<£.,  the  nighest,  in  1861,  to 
2/.  48,  2«I.,  the  lowest,  in  1866.  In  1868  the  expenditure  was 
2L  7s,  3(2.  per  head. 

The  revenue  for  the  years  1858,  1863,  and  1868  was  thus 
derived : — 


Customs     .... 

Excise 

Stamps       .... 

Taxes 

Property  and  Income  Tax  . 
Post  Office       .        .        .        . 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 

Total  BeTenue  . 


1858. 


1863. 


£ 

23,109,106 

17,825,000 

7,415,719 

3,162,033 

11,686,115 

2,920,000 

276,664 

1,696,887 


67,881,613 


£ 

24,034,000 

18,207,000 

9,317,000 

3,218,000 

9,084,000 

3,810,000 

305,000 

8,035,964 

70,208,964  69,600,218 


1868.     I 

£ 

22,660,000 

20,162,000 

9,641,000 

3,609,000 

6,177,000 

4,630,000 

346,000" 

2,586,218 


The  following  shows  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  years : — 


1868. 

1863. 

1868. 

£ 
Interest  and  Management  of  ; 

the  National  Debt    .        .  '  28,627,103 
CivUI.ist        .        .        .    .  )    10,146,917 
Army  (including  Ordnance)      14,406,860 

Nary l   10,690,000 

Charge  of  Collection       .    .  i     4,368,989 

£ 

26,231,667 
10,881,612 
16,264,790 
11,370,688 
4,663,461 

£ 

26,671,760 
11,193,767 
16,418,682 
11,168,949 
4,883,204 

Total  Expenditare    .        .  |  68,128,869 

69,302,008 

71,236,242 

But  to  the  expenditure  of  1863  must  be  added  1,050,000/., 
and  to  that  of  1868  530,000^.,  "extra  expenditure  for  fortifi- 
cations," provided  for  by  the  creation  of  terminable  annnities ; 
also  to  the  naval  an^  military  expenditure  of  1868  2,000,000/. 
for  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

The  alteration  of  taxes,  or  the  total  amount  of  tuxes  repealed 
and  imposed  from  1853  to  1857  is  as  under  : — 


Bepealed 

or 
Reduced. 


Actual  Di- 
Imposed,    Iminution(-) 


i  £ 

Customs  .  .  .  .  I  13,708,904 
ExciM  .  .  .  .  ;  6,246,000 
Property  and  Income  Tax  18,865,000 
Other  Taxes.  .    .  '       836,000 

Stamps  (including  Sucoes-  \ 
sionDuty)     .        .        .  ,     1,638,060 


£ 

3,293,396 

6,630,000 

16,214,000 


2,411,200 


or 
Addition  (  +  ) 


—10,415,606 

+  1,284,000 

—2,661,000 

—885,000 

+773.200 


Total 


•| 


40,292,904      28,448,696      —11,844,308 


1 


The  customs  revenue  for  1867-8  was  derived — ^from  duties  on 
sugar  and  molasses,  amounting  to  5,582,473/. ;  on  tea,  to 
2,827,317/. ;  on  coflfee,  to  390,161/. ;  on  com,  meal,  and  flour,  to 
869,323/. ;  on  spirits  to  4,298,403/. ;  on  wine,  to  1,468,993/.  ;  on 
tobacco  and  snuif,  to  6,542,250/. ;  on  other  imported  article:^  to 
581,481/. ;  and  on  miscellaneous  receipt  to  104,580/. 

The  Excise  duties  consisted  of  10,511,530/.  derived  from 
spirito,  6,302,419/.  from  malt,  2,640,237/.  from  licences,  and 
736,152/.  from  other  receipts. 

The  total  amount  of  the  National  Debt  was  as  follows  in  1858, 
1863,  and  1868  :— 


1868. 

1863. 

1868.       ; 

Capital  of  Unredeemed 
Funded  Debt 

Estimated  Capital  of  Termin- 
able Annuities      .        .    . 

Unfunded  Debt     . 

£ 

779,226,496 

20,997,646 
26,911,600 

£ 

783,806,739 

17,767,183 
16,496,400 

£ 

741,190,328 

47.930,222 
7,911,100 

Total.       .       .    . 

826,134,640 

817,669,322 

797,031,660 

Trade  and  Commerce,  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
stated  in  real  value,  in  each  year  from  1854  to  1867  inclusive  : — 


1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

,  Years. 

1 

1 

Produce  and   ,    -e^-,^  ^«  j 
Manufactures.    *o«i«».and   i  «  ^  ,  „       ^ 
of  the  United     ^S^^^^     Total  Exports. 
Kingdom.        Merchandise,  j 

I 

1854 

ia55 

1856 

1857 

1868 

1859 

1860 

.    1861 

1862 

'    1863 

,    1864 

1    1866 

1866 

1867 

£            1           £ 
162,389,053    '      97,184,726 
143,642,860          96,688,086 
172,644,164        115,826,948 
187,844,441        122,066,107 
164,683,832        116,608,766 
179,182,366        130,411,629 
210,630,873    |     136,891,227 
217,486,024        126,102,814 
225,716,976        123,992,264 
248,919,020        146,602,342 
274,952,172        160,449,053 
271,072,286        165,836,725 
296,204,663        188,827,786 

276,249,853        181,183,971 

1 

£ 
18,636,366 
21,003,216 
23,393,406 
24,108,194 
23,174,023 
25,281,446 
28,630,124 
34,629,684 
42,176,870 
60,300,067 
62,170,661 
62,996,861 
49,979,116 
44,873,166 

£ 
116,821,092 
116,691,300 
139,220,363 
146,174,301 
139,782,779 
166,692,976 
164,621,361 
169,632,498 
166,168,134 
196,902,409 
212,619,614 
218,831,676 
238,806,900 
226,057,136 

The  long  series  of  years  here  quoted  enables  us  to  see  at  a 
glance  not  only  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  but  how  rapid  and  continuous  has  been  its  develop- 
ment, at  least  up  to  1867,  when  there  was  for  the  first  time  a 
falling  off,  though  only  from  the  extraordinary  amount  of  the 
previous  year,  and  fully  accounted  for  by  "the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  cnsis  of  1866,  which  continuea  to  be  felt  long  after  the 
immediate  pressure  of  commercial  disaster  had  passed  away,'' 
but  which  was  to  be  partially  explained  by  the  general  depre- 
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elation  in  prices  and  the  exceeaiTe  importation  and  exportation 
of  the  previous  year. 

As  an  illnstistion  of  the  chamctcr  and  extent  of  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  we  ^ve  the  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
of  British  and  Irian  produce  exported  from  the  Utiited  Kingdom 
in  these  two  yeara.  Cotton  yam,  1866,  13,685,627t;  1867, 
14,87(1,662(.  Cotton  manufactures,  1886,  60,927,4l9i,;  1867, 
66,973,130/.  Linen  yam,  1866,  2,374,I32i,;  1867,  2,453,684i. 
Linen  manufactures,  1866, 9,576,245^.;  1867,7,473,106/.  Thrown 
silk,  1866,  382,608i. ;  1867, 574,667/.  Silk  twist  and  yarn,  1866, 
246,912/. ;  1867,  179,124/.  Silk  mnnufacturesi,  1866,  1,318,066/. ; 
1867,1,028,702/.  Wool,  1866,  895,356/.;  1867,  776,019/.  Wool- 
len and  worsted  yam,  1866,  4,742,162/.;  1867,  5,822,227/. 
Woollen  and  wontted  mamifnctnres,  1866,  21,796,217/.;  1667, 
20,134,080/.  HabenlasheiT  and  millinerj-,  1866,  0,396,775/.; 
1867,  4,438,119/,  Apparel  aiid  slops,  1866,  2,871,308/.;  1867, 
2,207,033/.  Coalfl,  cinders,  and  cuhii,  1866,  5,102,805/. ;  1867, 
5,400,353/.  Iron  and  steel,  1866,  14,842,417/. ;  1867, 15,126,912/. 
Steam  engines,  1866,  1,760,612/.;  1867,  1,994,984/.  Machinery 
of  other  sorts,  1866,  2,998,479/. ;  1867,  2,968,928/.  Agricultural 
implementa,  1866,  168,722/.;  1867,  154,403/.  Hardwares  and 
cutlery,  1866,  4,366,300/.;  1867,  3,933,734/.  Copper,  1866, 
2,572,648/.;  1867,  3,056,352/.  Brass,  1866,  325,148/.;  1867, 
216,633/.  Lead,  1866,  890,593/.;  1667,  871,473/.  Tin,  1866, 
2,278,173/.;  1867,  2,446,501/.  Zinc,  1866,  130,859/.;  1867, 
158,283/.  Telegraphic  wire,  1866,  312,288/.;  1867,  209,6881. 
Alkali  and  soda,  1866,  1,613,207/.;  1867,  1,614,6081.  Drugs  and 
other  chemical  products,  1866,  1,011,506/.;  1867,  1,068,147/. 
Earthenware  and  porcelain,  1866,  1,650,019/.;  1867,  1,634,975/. 
Qlasa,  1866,  806,427/. ;  1867  800,323/.  Leather,  1866, 438,170/. ; 
1867,428,268/.  Boots  and  shoes,  1866,  998,888(.;  1867,950,794/. 
Wrought  leatlier  of  other  sorts,  1866,  34)1,922/.;  1867,  258,541/. 
Saddlery  and  Jiameag,  1868,  252,484/.;   1867,  220,475/.      Salt, 

1866,  364,455/.;  1867,  451,177/.  Oil,  seed,  1866,  1,426,564/.; 
1667,  1,079,717(.  Beer  end  ale,  1866,  2,057,553/.;  18C7, 
1,909,544/.  Arms  and  ammunition,  1866,  1,092,032/.;  1867, 
1,567,535/.  Paper,  1866,  656.510/.;  1867,  &82,969[.  Printed 
books,  1866,  601,682/.;  1867,  613,235/. 

The  following  ale  the  viduea  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  in  the  corresponding  years: — Cotton,  1866,77,521,406/.; 

1867,  51,999,537/.  Flax,  1866,  4,468,643/.;  1867,  4,180,083/. 
Hemp,  1866, 1,610,656/.;  1867, 1,637,026/,  Jnte,1866, 1,476,244/.; 
1867,  1,414,321L  Silk,  raw,  1866,  7,243,199/.;  1867,  7,556,4621. 
Silk,  thrown,  1866, 138,133/.;  1867,439,967/.  Silk  manufactures, 
1866,  9,369,712/.;  1867,  9,040,611/.  Wool,  1866,  17,550,871/.; 
1867  16,178,034/.  Woollen  rags,  1866,  399,763/. ;  1867,279,721/. 
Woollen  manufactures  not  made  up,  1866,  1,899,676/.;  1867, 
2,299,917/.  Dveing  or  tanning  stuffs,  1866,  4,958,568/. ;  1867, 
6,153,6041.  Timber  of  all  kinds,  1866,  12,259,7071.;  1867, 
10,538,7791.  'Rbss  and  other  materials  for  making  paper,  1866, 
828,9121,;  1867,  633,965/.  Hides,  1866,  3,360,8761.;  1867, 
3,104,246/.  Skins  (sheep,  lamb,  and  goat),  1866,915,860/.;  1867, 
997,664/.  Leather  gloves,  1866,  1,194,6651. ;  1867,  1,245,537/. 
Com,  1866,  30,045,984/. ;  1867,  41,364,1341,  Oxen,  sheep,  &c., 
1866,6(597,253/.;  1867,3,999,971/.  Beef,  1866,  56.1,91'i- i  1867, 
623,3921.  Pork,  1866,  570,185/.;  1867,  351,871/.  Bacon  and 
hams,  1866,  1,868,588/.;  1867,  1,391,779?.  Butter,  1866, 
5,962,445/.;  1867,  5,854,271/.  Cheese,  1866,  2,801,579/.;  1867, 
2,555,265/.  Eggs,  1866,  1,105,653/.;  1867,  989,837/.  Tea, 
1866,  11,208,8157.;  1867,  10,067,8131.  Coffee,  1866,  4,089,329/.; 
1867,4,362,760/.  Cocoa,  1866,  346,679/.;  1867,346,869/.  Sugar, 
raw,  1866, 10,795,016/. ;  1867, 11,501,9611.  Sugar,  refined,  1866, 
1,024,923/.;  1867,  1,317,966/.  Cnrrants  and  rabins,  1866, 
1,266,824/.;  1867,  1,473,287/.  Oranges  and  lemons,  1866, 
889,238/.;  1867,  744,7321,  Ric«,  1866,  1,622.287/,;  1867, 
2,114,100/.  Wine,  1866,  4,733,4751. ;  1867,  4,835.251/.  Spirits, 
1866,  2,254,810/.;  1867,  2,259,081/.  Toliacco,  manufactured, 
1866,   638.695/.;    1867,   539,3701.      Tobacco,    unmanufactured, 

1866,  2,101,351/.;    1867,   1,841,942/,      Hops,   1866,    567,760/.; 

1867,  1,626,9411.  Guano,  1666,  1,439,679/,;  1867,  2,109,606/, 
Oil  seed  cakes,  1866,  1,038,558/.;  1867,  982,706/.  Fhut  and 
linseed,  1866,  3,374,936/. ;  1867,  3,259,565/.  aover  seed,  1866, 
726,004/, ;  1867,  503,6691.  Rape  seed,  18G6,  1,307,426/. ;  1867, 
1,597,2891.  Tallow,  1866, 3,008,807/. ;  1867,  2,419,694/.  Copper 
ore  and  copper,  unwrought  and  portly  wrought,  1666,4,101,969/, ; 
1867,  3,983,340/.  Lead,  1666,  718,410/,;  1867,846,503/.  lion 
in  bars,  1866,  668,932/,;  1867,  732,875/.  Tin,  1866,  414,4781,; 
1867,  481,344/. 

ShippiTig. — The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  and 
tonnace  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom nvm  1854,  and  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  vast 


expansion  of  our  mercantile  navy,  and  especially  the  steam 
service,  while  the  next  table  shows  in  an  equally  striking 
manner  the  wonderful  expansion  of  our  commerce  during  the 
past  15  years  : — 


Yein. 

SailiDg  Veuelg. 

Steam-VeueU. 

Totd. 

Vessels,         Tons. 

Ve«Kls. 

Tons, 

Vessel*.  1      Tcou. 

I,fl2i 

306,237 

26,869  1    4,248,760 

380.635 

26,948  1    4,349,334 

18.56 

386,162 

417.466 

27,097  1  4,658,740 

25,615  .   ■.     ■       :iP 

1,926 

liS9 

27,702 

2,000 

454,327 

37,663 

4,658,887 

1861 

25,905               ■     :  ■ 

2.133 

537,891 

28,440 

1864 

26,U2  :     .          .I'J 

2.190 

823,633 

28,787 

1866 

26,140  ■                .-.J 

1867 

26,842  1    .   ...   11 

2,931        001,063 

28,773 

We  add  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels 
(sailing  and  steam),  which  entered  and  cleared  at  porta  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  foreign'  countries  and  British 
possessions,  during  the  same  year : — 


Years. 

Enlercil, 

ClHii-ed. 

Brituh.  1  Foreign, 

Total. 

BrLtiih.   1  Foreign. 

Total. 

Ton*.    \     Tods. 

Tqds. 

Ton.,     1     Ton.. 

Tons. 

5,370.298:  4,137,433 

1855 

6.370,792,  3,680,447 

a.951.23< 

6,390,716  4,163,419 

10,653,134 

1837 

6,863,705,  4.621,494 

1868 

6.139,20114,622,499 

10.961, 70( 

6.68^,113,4.636,810  111,331,92^ 

1860 

I«.1^ 

1861 

1863 

1864 

0,038.100  4,486,911113,51.5,011    9,173,576  4,616,933  13,fl89,49( 

9,023.432  4,694,404,14,317,886,  9,735,623,1,843,683  14,579.301 

1967 

11,197,865  5,140,9,52  ^  16,338,81 7  U,  172,205 ^  6,246,090  16,417,296 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  first  of  these  years, 
1854,  was— in  the  foreign  trade,  114,639,  of  whom  10,726 
were  employed  in  steam-vessels ;  chiefly  in  the  home  trade, 
47,777,  of  wnom  6168  were  employed  in  steam-vessels.  In  the 
last  year,  1867,  the  number  had  risen  to— foreign  trade,  138,775, 
of  w'hom  31,411  were  employed  in  steam-vessels ;  home  trade, 
57,665  men,  of  whom  11,70(1  were  employed  in  steam-veaseb,  river 
stcamero  being  in  each  instance  excludtKl  from  the  enumeration. 

The  number  of  British  sailing-vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingilom,  constmse,  in  1867  was  108,323,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  8,584,448  tons,  and  cleared  outwards  109,689 
018,640,183  tons ;  steam-ve^b,  inwards  34,718  of  9,879,678 
tons,  outwards  34,371,  of  9,745,234  tons. 

In  1867  there  were  employed  in  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling 
fisheries  (which  come  imder  tlie  cognizance  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  British  Fisheries),  14,208  lK«ts  with  crews  of 
46,219  men  and  boys;  the  estimated  value  of  the  boats,  nets, 
and  lines  being  1,020,188/.,  an  increase  of  393  boats  and  749 
men  and  boys  over  1866, 

The  following  returns  of  the  aggregate  value  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise tranehipped  at  the  porta  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  these  ports  have  been  made  use  of  to 
facilitate  the  traffic  in  the  merchantable  commodities  of  the 
whole  world,  and  how  the  transit  or  transhipment  trade  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years. 

1858 £1,493,641 

1859 6,644,747 

1880 5,136,652 

1861 4,419,763 

1868 4,713,779 

1863 5,330,008 

186*                              6,988,666 

1865 6,469,619 

1866 7,720,780 

1867 a,6SMW 


aio 
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Agriculture^ — ^The  annexed  tables  show  the  area  under  cultiva^ 
tioxif  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  aeyeTal  kinds  of  crops  in  the 
Unitad  Kingdom^  and  also  in  England  and  Wales,    The  acreage 


under  crops  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  wiU  he  found  under  thos« 
headings. 


I 


Abstract  of  Acreage. 

Years. 

Total 
for  United 
Kingdom. 

England. 

Vales. 

Scotland. 

Total  for 
Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Under  all   kinds  of  Crops,   Bare 

1866 

44,345,260 

22,236,787 

2,284,674 

4,168,360 

28,679,771 

15,550,231 

Fallow,  and  Grass 

1867 

45,491,097 

22,982,356 

2,519,170 

4,379,552 

29,831,078 

15,542,208 

„         Com  Crops       ,       .    . 

1866 

11,459,266 

7,365,170 

621,074 

1,366,640 

9,262,784 

2,174,033 

1867 

11,431,940 

7,399,347 

521,404 

1,364,029 

9,284,780 

2,115,187 

,,         Green  Crops  •       . 

1866 

5,064,438 

2,759,912 

139,265 

663,267 

3,562,434 

1,481,605 

1867 

4,951,796 

2,691,734 

138,387 

668,042 

3,496,163 

1,432,252 

Dftifi  l^ftllnmr 

1866 

1,001,637 

760,979 

109,878 

94,080 

964,937 

25,419 

lihrflflfl  ' 

1867 

953,998 

763,210 

86,257 

83,091 

922,558 

26,191 

Clover,    &c.,    under  ' 
Botation 

1866 

5,325,047 

2,296,087 

256,722 

1,141,416 

3,694,224 

1,601,423 

1867 

5,679,433 

2,478,117 

800,756 

1,211,101 

8,989,974 

1,666,451 

Permanent    Pasture,  / 
not  broken  up  inl 
Botation  (exclusive  < 
of  Heath  or  Moun-  i 
tain  Ijand)    .        .  \ 

1866 

21,174,787 

8,998,027 

1,257,721 

893,066 

11,148,814 

10,004,244 

1867 

22,156,541 

9,545,675 

1,472,359 

1,053,286 

12,071,319 

10,057,072 

• 

The  following  tahle  ^ves  the  total  acres^  of  each  kind  of 
Com  and  Green  Crop  in  the  United  King£)nL  the  returns,  as 
Tnll  be  seen,  showing  a  small  increase  in  all  kinds  of  com  crops, 


except  rye,  in  which,  as  in  nearly  every  kind  of  green  crop, 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off ;  the  total  increase,  howeyer, 
being  most  marked  in  England : — 


Description  of  Crops. 

Years. 

Total 
for  United 
Kingdom. 

lingland. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total  for 
Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Com  Crops : — 

Wheat 

Barley  or  Bere 

Data 

Bye 

Beans 

Peas          

Total  of  Com  Crops                       .| 

Green  Crops  :— 

Potatoes     • 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots    • 

1 

Cabbages,  Kohl  Babi,  and  Kapn      . 

Vetches,  Lucerne,  and  any  Other 
Green   Crop,   except  Clover  or 
Grass  ...... 

Total  of  Green  Crops  .       .       .    . 

1866 
1867 
1866 

1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 

1866 
1867 

1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 

1866 
1867 

1866 
1867 

3,661,351 

3,640,925 

2,398,228 

2,439,947 

4,471,344 

4,421,998 

67,920 

60,618 

537,239 

547,756 

823,184 

820,697 

3,126,431 

3,140,026 

1,877,887 

1,892,338 

1,503,990 

1,506,361 

50,570 

42,675 

492,686 

505,639 

314,206 

312,409 

113,862 

116,733 

146,323 

148,340 

251,893 

247,006 

2,452 

3,124 

3,634 

3,435 

3,010 

2,766 

110,101 

111,118 

213,619 

218,486 

1,004,040 

997,120 

7,065 

7,066 

28,537 

27,324 

3,188 

2,916 

3,350,394 

8,367,876 

2,237,329 

2,259,164 

2,769,923 

2,760,487 

60,077 

62,866 

524,657 

536,298 

320,404 

318,090 

299,190 
261,906 
162,520 

172,637 

1,699,695 

1,669,412 

7,794 

7,673 

12,204 

11,153 

2,630 

2,354 

11,469,266 
11,431,940 

7,365,170 
7,399,347 

521,074 
521,404 

1,366,540 
1,364,029 

9,252,784 
9,284,780 

2,174,033 
2,115,137 

1,555,548 

1,600,624 

2,478,646 

2,619,420 

279,931 

277,962 

22,078 

20,650 

216,207 

169,723 

512,134 
463,427 

811,151 

289,611 

1,610,610 

1,621,123 

254,081 

263,937 

15,598 

14,722 

159,539 

128,863 

408,933 
883,478 

44,266 

45,077 
62,442 

67,927 

3,864 

3,345 

296 

346 

1,329 

679 

27,069 
21,013 

143,426 

167,529 

478,990 

484,800 

852 

844 

916 

866 

6,075 

4,160 

33,998 
19,864 

498,843 

492,217 

2,152,042 

2,173,860 

258,797 

258,126 

16,809 

15,923 

166,943 

133,692 

470,000 
424,355 

1,050,353 

1,001,645 

317,198 

335,711 
20,162 
18,806 
3,798 
3,360 
49,949 
36,703 

40,146 
37,128 

6,064,438 
4,951,790 

2,759,912 
2,691,784 

139,266 
138,387 

663,257 
668,042 

3,562,434 
3,498,163 

1,481,605 
1,432,262 

The  number  of  Live  Stock  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table  ; 
in  this  the  increase  is  larger  under  each  head,  but  most  remark- 
able in  'sheep,  respecting  which,  however,  it  should  be  noted 


that  the 
of  1867 


[cultural  census  of  1866  waa  taken  before,  and  that 
T,  the  lambing  season : — 


• 

Abstract  of  Live  Stock  returned. 

Tears. 

Total         1 
for  United     i      England. 
Kingdom.     ! 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total  for 
Great  Britain. 

1 
Ireland.       | 

Total  number  of  Cattle  . 
„          of  Sheep 
„           of  Pigs     . 

1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1866 

1867 

8,569,693 

8,731,473 

26,380,248 

33,817,961 

3,997,780 

4,221,100 

1 

3,307,034 
3,469,026 
15,124,641 
19,798,337 
2,066,299 
2,648,765 

641,401 
544,638 
1,668,663 
2,227,161 
191,604 
229,917 

937,401 
979,470 

6,265,P77 

6,893,603 

219,716 

188,307 

4,786,836 
4,993,034 
22,048,281 
28,919,101 
2,477,619 
2,966,979 

3,746,157 
3,702,378 
4,274,282 
4,826,015 
1,497,274 
1,233,893 

The  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  237,739  in  1866,  and  117,948  in  1867;  of  sheep  and  lambs 
790,880  in  1866,  and  540,326  in  1867. 
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Jl/inef.— The  qutmtity  of  coal  and  metola'  produced  i 
United  Kingdom  since  18M  is  aa  follows :— 


Ywr.. 

Co.1. 

Mclals  producwl  from  British  Ore.               | 

Pig  Iron. 

Fine 
Copper. 

Uetullic 
L»d. 

18.31 
1863 
856 
867 
8.5S 
859 
860 
861 
86i 
8fi3 
864 
1  1865 
1866 

64,661,401 

6e,.;(.-,,i» 

65,. I'll  7)7 
66:.i.>^,..19 
7I.''7".TS6 
80.u|-j,i,98 

83,i..;--.,.:i4 
fli.'..;-'..  M 

86  ."■.■,■.'16 

S2,:-:s?3 

98  \--'    il 
101/ ,14 

TODB. 

3,069,838 
3,218,164 
3,586,377 
3,659,447 
3,466,064 
3,712,904 
3.826,762 
3,712,390 
3.943,469 
4.610,(M0 
4,767,951 
4,819,264 
4,823,897 

Tons. 
19,»« 
21,2M 
24,257 
17,375 
14,456 

Iffl 

15,331 
14,843 
14,217 
13,302 
11,888 
11,163 

Tors. 

64,006 
65,529 

IfS 

68,303 
63,233 
63,317 
66,634 
69,031 
68,220 
67,081 
57,181 
67,390 

Tons. 

6,920 
7,100 
6,696 
7^450 
8;476 
10,006 
10,108 
10,039 
9,990 

568,659 
661,906 
614,180 
532,868 
669,343 

689,630  ; 

686,123 

634,001 

641,088 

721.856 

636,188 

We  have  not  tlionglit  it  necessary  to  tabulate  the  q\iant:ty^  of 
Kinc  mised,  which  has  varied  from  4460  tons,  the  largest  quantity, 
in  1965,  to  2151  tone,  the  smallest,  in  1862  ;  the  <i«antily  raised 
in  1866  was  3I9S  tons.  The  quantity  of  gold  found  in  England 
since  1861  has  varied  from  5209  oz.,  the  largest  quantity,  in  1862, 
to  652  oz.,  the  smallest,  in  1863 ;  the  quantity  found  in  1866  woa 
743  oz.,  of  the  value  of  2656^  The  total  valne  of  the  coal  and 
metals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1666  was 
40,345,946i. 

The  computed  real  value  of  the  pegistered  gold  bullion  and 
specie  imported  into  the  kingdom  was  S3,509,641(.  in  1866,  and 
15,800,159^  in  1867  ;  of  the  silver  bullion  and  specie  the  com- 

C-  !d  value  was  10,777,498i.  in  1866,  and  8,020,888t  in  1867. 
gold  exported  m  1666  was  valued  at  12,742,0591.,  and  at 
7,889,030t  in  1867  ;  of  silver  B,896,6B2i.  in  1866,  and  6,434,4871. 
in  1867. 

jRailmtvi. — The  following  table  shows  very  clearlr  the  con- 
tinuouB  development  of  the  railway  system  in  tie  United 
Kingdom  since  1854  :— 


Lec^h  of 


8,054 
8,280 
8,707 
9,094 
9,612 
10,002 
10,433 

Il|551 
12,322 
12,789 
13,289 
13,851 


Total 


286,068,794 
297,684,709 
307,596,086 
316,157,258 
325,376,607 
334,362,928 
318,130,127 
362,327,338 
386,218,438 
401,215,802 
426,719,613 
465,478,143 
181,872,184 


Number  of  Tttttngert. 


Total.         Peril 


119,807,118 
163,483,672 
173,773,218 
180,486,727 
204,699,166 
229,348,664 
251,959,862 
274,403,895 


13,807 
11,323 
14,865 


19,734 
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boys  in  the  Coastguard  service,  besides  360  civiliani,  boatmen, 
&c  ;  1270  officers,  seamen,  and  boys  to  be  employed  in  troop- 
diips  for  Indian  service,  overland  route ;  and  14,700  murines, 
officers,  and  privates,  mailing  a  total  of  67,120,  the  number  in 
the  previous  year  being  69,762.  The  Naval  Coast  Volunteen. 
"it  1668  are  to  be  5000  on  drill  afloat ;  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Leaerve,  drill  pay  being  provided  for  16,000  seamen. 

On  the  iHt  of'^  February,  1868,  there  were  330  screw  steam- 
esseU  of  all  kinds  afloat,  and  32  building,  73  poddle-veasela 
afloat,  and  2  building,  and  29  elfective  eailing-vessels  afloat, 
ihielly  mortar  float;,  making  a  total  of  403  steam-veasels  afloat, 
md  29  effective  sailing-vessels,  and  34  steam-vessels  building. 
Of  tlie  vesaels  afloat,  35  are  annour-olated  ships,  gunboats,  or 
batteries,  and  there  are  7  armour-plated  ships  buQding.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  320  ships,  slliall  vessels,  and 
tenders  in  commission,  of  which  234  were  steam  and  86  sailing- 
vessels.  Of  these  150  are  sea-going  steam-vessels  for  general 
service — viz.  1  line-of-battle  ship,  19  armour-plated  ships,  31 
fri^tes  and  corvettes,  and  99  sloops  and  small  vessels. 

Poit  0^.— The  receipts  from  postage  in  1830  were  2,184,6071. ; 
in  1660  they  had  risen  to  3,192,825i,,  with  117,6291.  for  commis- 
sion on  money  orders,  and  in  1867  to  4,343,5441.  for  postage  and 
168,0291.  for  commission  on  money  orders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings'  Bank  since  its  establishment  m  1863  ; — Total  amount 
received  (including  interest)  irom,  and  paid  to,  depositors  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  of  the  computed  capital  of  thoM 
Savings  Banks  at  ihe  end  of  each  year : — 


1Rfi3  - 

Capitol  . 

1864  - 

P«id. 

Capital  . 

Capital  . 

CainUl  . 

1867  - 

t  Capital  . 


89,219 
64,83) 
123,747 


83,013 
161,560 
106,263 


117,663 

61,357 
146,934 
121,014 

86,494 
181,484 
120,810 

91,160 
217,137 
134,683 
115,086 
236,634 
192,693 
102,180 
327,146 


2,704,733 
1,026,207 
3,376.828 
3,452,361 
1,830,066 
4,993,131 
3,851,887 
2,318,611 


2,975,066 

8,121,176 
4,877,26* 
3,248,610 


In  England  and  Wales  there  were  9701  miles  of  railway  open 
at  the  end  of  1666,  the  total  paid  un  capital  being  402,224,3741. ; 
the  ntimber  of  passengers  conveyeu  238,214,329,  and  the  traffic 
MceipU  32,274,6691. 

Army,  Navy,  Ae. — The  Army  Estimates  for  1868-60  mvvide 
for  the  foUowin^  as  the  nnmber  of  the  regular  army  ;— British 
eatablishment,  ucluding  dep6ts  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
regiments  in  Inilio,  6894  officers,  13,091  non-commiaeioned 
officers,  116,665  rank  and  file  ;  total,  136,650,  being  595  fewer 
than  in  1667.  The  establishment  of  Her  Majesty's  British  forces 
in  India  to  be  poid  out  of  Indian  revenues,  is  3692  officers,  6318 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  56,566  rank  and  file ;  total, 
64,466,  being  828  fewer  than  in  1667. 

At  the  end  of  1867  the  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain  numbered 
—Light  Horse,  690  ;  Artillery,  35,508  ;  Engineeni,  5511  ; 
Mounted  Rifles,  304  ;  Rifle  Volunteers,  146,762  :  making  a  total 
enrolled  of  187,864,  of  whom  166,216  were  efficient,  and  32,648 
non-cffictenk 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  the  year  1668-69  provide  for  36,700 
otficcis  and  seamen,  7400  boys  (4300  on  service  in  the  fleet,  and 
3100  under  instmctioii  in  tmining  ships),  7700  officers,  men,  and 


As  a  set-off  against  this  gratifying  result,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  total  capital  of  the  old  savings  banks  under  trustees  has 
declined  from  41,646,4751,  in  1862  to  36,476,4081.  in  1867. 

QEEECE  [E,  C.  vol.  iii.  cob  86].  The  experiment  of  placing 
a  Bavarian  prince  on  the  throne  of  Greece  vraa  an  unfortunate 
one.  From  the  day  of  his  acceasion  in  1832  to  his  deposition  in 
1862,  there  had  been  a  constant  struggle  between  Uie  nation, 
which  desired  an  adherence  to  the  constitution  and  even  a 
progress  in  freedom,  the  court  and  government  ever  aiming  at 
and  exercising  a  despotism  as  for  as  possible,  and  the  intrigues 
of  faotioiOB  and  incapable  ministers.  The  griefs  of  the  Qredu 
were  many — the  choice  of  representotdves  was  corrupted  or  con- 
trolled, the  army  waa  unnecessarily  large,  the  taxes  were  heavy, 
and  spent  wastefully  in  adorning  or  disfiguring  Athens,  and 
German  officials  obtruded  everywhere.  In  1845  a  revolt 
brought  about  a  change  for  awhile,  but  though  Otho  accepted  the 
new  charter  rather  than  be  deported  to  Oeimany,  for  which 
purpose  a  ship  lay  ready,  the  old  track  was  pursued  as  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  out  of  danger.  In  1354,  the  war  with  Russia 
encouraged  the  king  and  some  of  the  more  restless  of  the  people 
to  commence  an  attack  on  Theasaly  and  Roumelia,  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Turkey,  which  they  claimed  as  Greek,  "niis 
was  ultimately  put  down  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  and 
English  fleet  at  the  Pineus.  The  three  protecting  powers, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  hod  guaranteed  a  loan  to 
Greece  of  2,400,0001.  on  condition  of  the  interest  being  paid, 
and  a  sinking  fund  created  to  pay  it  off  in  28  years.  As  this 
was  not  fuIfiUed,  a  commission  from  the  united  powen  v.'aa 
sent  in  1857,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Grecian  finances.  The  report  was  made  in  1359,  and  a  demand 
was  made  that  36,0001.  should  be  paid  annnally  towards  its 
redemption,  but  tMs  has  not  been  effected. 

In  1850  tiie  woi  in.  Italy  occasioned  a  new  insurrection. 
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but  it  was  of  trifling  importance,  and  was  easily  suppressed. 
It.  however,  gave  a  stir  to  the  political  factions  ;  and  in  1860, 
when  the  representatives  met,  tnere  were  strong  expressions  of 
discontent  at  the  manner  in  which  the  government  had  inter- 
fered with  the  elections;  and  although  the  ministry,  having  packed 
the  house,  obtained  a  majority  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
opposition,  the  cry  of  the  peqple  was  heard  even  in  the  cabinet, 
and  Rigas  Palamedes,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  having 
declared  himself  against  such  an  abuse,  was  dismissed  by  the 
king.  The  press  continued  to  advocate  reform,  and  the  writers 
were  pumshed  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  banishment.  The 
dismissal  of  Palamedes  was  followed  by  that  of  other  ministers, 
for  the  subject  of  a  proposed  new  loan  embroiled  the  king 
with  them.  When  it  was  made,  the  Bavarian  government 
undertook  its  ndinagement,  and  it  is  asserted  furnished  its  own 
arsenals  with  the  money,  sending  some  of  its  own  old  materials  to 
Greece.  For  this  supply  it  now  claimed  payment,  and  Otho 
wished  his  ministers  to  submit  resolutions  to  the  assembly  to 
effect  it.  Some  of  them,  remonstrated  a^inst  this,  urging  that 
Bavaria  should  first  account  for  her  application  of  the  money. 
The  king  was  furious ;  and  the  cabinet  was  changed  more  than 
once  before  he  was  able  to  obtain  one  to  his  mind.  In  Septem- 
ber, on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  Athens  rung  with  cries 
of  "  down  with  the  tyrants."  but  a  few  troops  were  sufficient  to 
disperse  the  crowd,  whicn  was  evidently  unorganised.  The 
representatives  met  shortly  after,  and  the  government  candidate 
for  the  presidency  being  rejected,  they  were  dissolved.  The 
king,  however,  was  alarmed  tor  his  safety,  and  sent  a  telegraphic 
message  for  the  return  of  General  Kalergi  from  Paris,  wnere  he 
was  residing  as  envov  extraordinary.  He  came ;  but  the  people 
were  quiet,  the  king's  fears  were  allayed,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  post.  The  apparent  indifference  of  the  country 
emboldened  the  ministry  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  use  every 
means,  to  procure  an  assembly  entirely  devoted  to  the  kingfs 
will.  They  succeeded  so  far  as  to  exclude  nearly  every  one  who 
had  voted  against  them  in  the  last  assembly,  and  seventeen 
new  and  obsequious  senators  were  nominatea  to  the  upper 
house.  They  met  in  February,  1861,  but  sufficient  manifesta- 
tions of  discontent  were  exhibited  by  the  people.  When  the 
king  appeared  at  Athens  in  public  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  war  of  independence,  he  was  received  with 
sullen  silence,  and  no  one  darea  place  his  portrait  with  others 
exhibited  during  the  illuminations.  By  the  end  of  1861  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the 
King,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  utterly  annihilated.  In 
July  the  king  had  gone  to  Germany  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  in  September  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  young  student  to 
shoot  the  queen  as  she  entered  the  palace.  He  was  seized, 
avowed  his  crime,  declared  himself  without  accomplices,  and 
that  he  was  uiged  to  it  bv  the  oppression  his  country  was  sujQfer- 
ing  from  the  king,  and  the  queen  who  was  said  to  be  his 
supporter  and  prompter.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
but  after  the  king's  return,  a  decree  was  issued  in  Jan.  1862, 
substituting  perpetual  imprisonment  for  death,  an  act  of  mercy 
that  redeems  Otno  from  an  imputation  of  cruelty.  Other  con- 
spiratora  were  tried ;  one  was  for  an  intention  of  seizing  the 
kmg  and  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  but  in  this  case,  the  trial  being 
by  court  martial,  the  officers  composing  it  were  unanimous  in 
their  acquittal  Either  from  fear  or  vacillation,  however,  the 
king  seemed  willing  to  do  somewhat  to  conciliate  his  people, 
and  he  sent  for  the  old  and  highly-popular  admiral,  Eanaris,  to 
entrust  him  with  the  formation  ot  a  ministry.  Kanaris  sub- 
mitted his  stipulations,  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  guard,  and  the  nomination  of  a  successor 
instead  of  the  brother  of  Otho.  The  terms  were  agreed  to  ;  but 
impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  admiral  in  forming 
a  ministry ;  he  was  at  length  dismissed  from  the  task,  and  the 
old  ministiy  on  Feb.  1862,  Doasted  in  the  chamber  that  they  had 
never  lost  the  king's  confidence,  and  that  they  still  held  their 
places.  The  exultation  with  which  the  nomination  of  Kanaris 
had  been  received,  the  hopes  of  a  better  future,  were  suddenly 
repressed  and  turned  into  a  spirit  of  revolt.  This  took  place  on 
Feb.  13,  at  Nauplia.  The  troops  joined  the  people,  the  town 
and  fortress  were  taken  possession  of,  some  experienced  officers 
took  command  of  the  place,  new  defences  were  constructed,  and 
preparations  made  for  forming  it  into  a  rallying  point  for  the 
coimtiT.  The  step,  however,  was  premature.  A  plot  had, 
undoubtedly,  been  ripening  for  a  geneitd  outbreak,  but  the 
knowledge  tliat  some  indications  of  it  had  reached  the  king,  forced 
them  into  action  before  all  was  ready.  Troops  were  marched 
against   Nauplia,  and  though  the  insiu'gents  were  successful 


in  some  skirmishes,  it  was  soon  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.     The 
garrison,  however,  held  out  bravely,  and  the  king,  fearful  that 
if  not  quelled  at  once  the  insurrection  would  spread,  offered 
terms  with  a  general  amnesty,  which  were  rejected-    The  efforts 
to  reduce  the  place  by  force  were  renewed,  and  though  the 
insurrection  broKe  out  in  Syra  and  other  places  also,  they  w^ere 
unimportant  manifestations,  and  on  Apnl  20  the  town  wa-s 
surrendered  on  the  terms  of  an  amnesty  for  the  people,  wliile 
the  leaders,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  thirty,  embarked  on 
board  an  English  steamboat,  the  last  to  embark  being  the  old 
General  Grivas,  and  were  conveyed  to  Smyrna,  where  tney  were 
received  rather  as  conquerors  than  as  exiles. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  success,  the  king  felt  himself 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  to  change  his  ministry.  On  May  10 
it  was  announced  to  the  Chambers  that  they  intended  to  resign, 
and  the  king  pursued  his  usual  course  of  making  overtures  to 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  apparently  without 
any  real  intention  of  availing  himself  of  their  services,  or 
following  their  advice.  The  negotiations  ended  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colocotroni  as  chief  minister,  with  a  cabinet  composed 
of  men  unpossessed  of  any  eminent  political  talent,  or  with  any 
weight  in  tne  country. 

But  the  day  of  retribution  came.  In  October,  1862,  Otho, 
and  his  queen  Am  alia,  had  left  Athens  on  a  visit  to  Messeuia. 
On  the  19th  a  concerted  movement  was  made,  in  which  the  army 
joined  with  the  people.  Mesolon&hi,  Patras,  Elis^  and  several 
other  towns  of  Western  Greece,  declared  themselves  against  the 
king,  and  organised  a  provisional  government  By  the  24th  the 
example  haa  been  followed  by  Athens  and  all  the  other  towms 
in  the  country.  On  first  leammg  the  news,  the  king  and  queen 
had  proceeded  in  a  vessel  to  Athens,  but  on  nearing  the  Piraeus 
on  the  23rd,  the  European  envoys  had  visited  him,  and  probably 
from  what  he  gatherea  from  them,  after  issuing  a  proclamation 
reminding  the  people  of  their  allegiance,  he  departed  for  Corfu, 
thence  to  Venice,  and  finally  to  Munich. 

llie  provisional  government  contained  the  names  of  Kanaris, 
Bulgans.  and  other  eminent  and  popular  leaders  of  the  liberal 
party,  wno  announced  their  intention  of  immediately  summoning 
the  Chambers,  who  were  to  determine  on  the  election  of  a  new 
king ;  Otho  and  his  dynasty  being  thus  displaced  without  a  shot 
being  fired  or  a  drop  of  blood  shed.    The  popular  voice  was  at 
once  heard  loudly  in  favour  of  Prince  Alfrea  of  England.     It 
was  made  known  within  a  few  days  that  this  choice  would  not 
be  accepted  by  Russia  or  France,  but  the  Greeks  persisted, 
expecting  probably  that  they  would  receive  the  support  of 
England.     On  learning  that  the  British  Government  were  also 
opposed  to  this  choice,  they  determined  after  a  very  brief  hesi- 
tation, to  persist,  hoping  their  unanimity  might  overcome  the 
opposition.    Votes  had  been  taken  in  November  in  Athens  and 
other  large  towns  in  favour  of  the  nomination  of  Prince  Al&ed, 
and  the  recorded  votes  of  electors  were  very  numerous  ;  but  this 
was  not  deemed  sufficient,  and  a  plebisdt^,  or  election  by  direct 
sufirage  of  the  whole  community  was  demanded.    Accordingly, 
on  Dec.   1,  the  provisional  government  issued  the  following 
decree  : — 1st  The  Hellenic  people  are  called  upon  to  choose  by 
direct  election  the  King  of  Greece.    2nd.  In  every  Demarchy  a 
public  list  will  be  opened,  to  which  every  Greek  citizen  who  has 
completed  his  thirtieth  year  will  write  the  name  of  the  king  he 
chooses.    3rd.  The  election  begins  in  every  commune  on  the 
third  day  after  the  publication  of  the  present  decree.     The 
election  to  last  ten  days.    4th.  The  voting  is  superintended  by 
a  commission  consisting  of  the  Demarch,  the  elaest  priest^  and 
the  schoolmaster.    The  priests  will  write  for  those  who  are 
illiterate.    Every  evening  a  procSs  verbal  is  drawn  up  of  the  lists, 
and  countersigned  by  the  commission.    At  the  end  of  the  voting, 
the  lists  of  each  commune  are  sent  to  the  Eparch  or  Nomarch, 
and  by  them  to  the  Ministiy  of  the  Interior.    This  latter  will 
consign  them  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  will  count  up  the 
total  number  of  votes  each  candidate  has  received.    The  voting 
to  begin  each  day  at  9  a.m.  and  last  imtil  4  p.m.    5.  Lists  to  be 
opened  each  day  at  9  a.m.  and  last  till  4  p.m.    Lists  to  be  opened 
at  the  Consulates  and  Vice-Consulates,  according  to  Art  2,  in 
which  every  Greek  citizen  abroad  will  >vrite  the  name  of  the  kang 
he  chooses.    The  work  of  superintending  the  voting  devolves  on 
the    respective    Consuls,    vice -Consuls,    or    Consular   agents, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  com- 
munity.   All  the  otlier  regulations  of  the  present  decree  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  elections  at  home.    The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  gave  special  instructions  for  the  printing 
of  the  lists  ;  and  the  result  was  reported  on  Feb.  6,  1863.    The 
National  Assembly  liaving  met,  the  Provisional  Government 
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on  Feb.  2  formally  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  was  requested  to  Bold  them  until  other  appoint- 
ments were  made.  The  Assembly  voted  by  acclamation  the 
expulsion  of  King  Otho,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  the  rights 
or  claims  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  ;  that  the  throne  was  vacant ; 
and  then  received  the  votes  of  the  plebiscite  for  a  new  sovereign. 
The  lists  had  been  previously  analysed,  and  the  numbers  shown 
to  the  Assembly  were — ^for  Prince  Alired,  230,016  ;  for  Prince 
Leuchtenberg,  2400 ;  there  were  24  other  names  for  whom  votes 
were  given,  but  no  other  had  so  many  as  2000,  and  13  of  the  24 
had  less  than  10.  The  Assembly  then  decreed  by  acclamation 
that  "  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred  has  been  elected  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign  of  Greece  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
nation.  This  decision  of  the  Greek  people  will  be  notified  by  the 
President  to  the  Provisional  Government,  which  will  invite, 
according  to  the  necessary  formalities,  and  without  delay,  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred,  so  much  desired  by  the  people, 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Greece." 

The  aecision  is  remarkable  as  evincing  a  feeling  among  the 
Greeks  rising  superior  to  the  factions  that  had  for  many  years 
agitated  them.  Russia,  by  means  of  the  press,  and  by  her  in- 
fluence over  the  clergy,  had  always  endeavoured  to  sway  the 
conduct  of  the  nation ;  France,  less  actively,  still  sought  to  enlist 
Greek  partiality  on  her  side  ;  England  alone  had  maintained  an 
attitude  that  might  be  considered  harsh,  and  sometimes  even 
hostile.  The  Greeks  had  ever  desired  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  to  the  monarchy,  while  England,  though  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  lonians,  sternly  repressed  all  attempts 
to  effect  this  object.  Yet  on  the  instant  of  their  deliveiy  from 
the  so-called  tyrannical  oppression,  the  eyes  of  every  Greek  were 
turned  to  England  for  a  constitutional  monarch.  They  knew 
that  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  though  all  their  wishes  were  not 
complied  with,  law  and  order  reicned  with  liberty,  and  they 
desired  a  king  educated  in  the  s<3iool  where  these  principles 
were  taught  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest — to  the  governors 
as  thoroughly  as  to  the  governed. 

The  remstu  of  the  Prince  to  this  almost  unanimous  desire  was 
no  doubt  a  cause  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  Greeks.  Other 
names  had  been  proposed.  Ferdinand,  the  widowed  husband  of 
Queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  and  Ernest  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  the  uncle  of  Alfred,  were  applied  to,  and  both  declined. 
The  Provisional  Government  was  unable  to  imite  in  its  support 
the  various  parties  and  interests  that  were  struggling  in  the 
Assembly,  and  eariy  in  the  spring  of  1863,  on  the  symptoms  of 
insubordination  among  the  troops,  and  the  discovery  of  the  plots 
of  a  reactionary  clique  for  bringing  back  the  Bavarian  dynasty, 
it  gave  way  to  an  administration,  formed  mainly  in  the  Assembly, 
which  was  deputed,  first  to  guard  and  secure  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  next  to  consider  of  a  desirable  and  procurable  personage 
to  be  their  sovereign.  The  first  object  was  effected  ;  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  plot,  a  very  feeble  one,  was 
dissipated  by  merely  making  it  known. 

On  March  30,  1863,  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  took  place  at 
Athens,  in  which  the  following  decree  was  imanimously  voted : — 
"Art.  1.  Prince  Christian- William-Ferdinand- Adolphus-George, 
second  son  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  is  proclaimed  Con- 
stitutional King  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I., 
King  of  the  Greeks.  Art.  2.  His  legitimate  successors  shall 
profess  the  orthodox  religion  of  the  East.  Art.  3.  A  com- 
mission of  three  members,  selected  by  the  National  Assembly, 
shall  proceed  to  Copenhagen  to  offer  tne  crown  to  the  prince  m 
the  name  of  the  Greek  nation." 

After  voting  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  where 
a  TeDexim  was  chanted  ;  salvos  of  artillery  were  also  fired,  and  at 
night  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Shortly  after  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  veteran  Kanaris,  was  despatched  to 
Copenhagen  to  announce  the  election,  and  negotiate  for  its  accept- 
ance by  the  young  prince,  and  the  sanction  of  his  father,  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Some  difficulties  were  interposed,  as  there  was  a 
reluctance  to  accept  without  the  formal  abdication  by  Otho,  and 
a  renunciation  of  tne  alleged  rights  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  both 
of  which  were  refused.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian  islands  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  was  also  required.  Ultimately,  as  the  assent 
of  the  great  Western  Powers  was  accorded  to  the  new  choice  of 
the  Greeks,  the  abdication  of  Otho  was  no  longer  insisted  on ; 
and  Great  Britain,  in  concurrence  with  the  Allies  from  whom 
she  had  accepted  the  Protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  readily 
consented  to  the  abandonment  of  a  thankless  and  expensive 
office,  by  granting  the  lonians  their  wish  of  uniting  themselves 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  On  June  6  Admiral  Kanaris  and  the 
deputation  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
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whom  he  officially  informed  of  the  election  of  the  prince,  and 
re^iuested  his  approval.  The  king  replied  in  a  speech,  replete 
with  sotmd  principles  and  sensible  advice,  accepted  the  offer  in 
the  name  of  nis  son,  who  also  spoke,  promising  to  govern  consti- 
tutionally, and  ever  to  aim  at  ensuring  the  happiness  of  Greece. 
On  Oct.  1  the  young  monarch  landed  at  the  Fireeus,  and  was 
enthusiastically  proclaimed  in  Athens  on  the  following  day  as 
Geoige  I.,  King  of  Greece. 

The  enthusiasm,  however,  had  not  destroyed  faction.  The 
sovereign  soon  found  that  his  choice  of  a  mimstry  could  not  be 
made  from  the  most  honest  and  able  men,  but  irom  those  who 
were  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Assembly.  M.  Bulgaris 
became  'President  of  the  Council,  and  the  other  offices  were  filled 
by  his  adherents.  The  king  had,  indeed,  been  allowed  to  place 
a  foreigner  as  Minister  of  War,  an  honest  soldier,  who  at  once 
commenced  the  attempt  to  reorganise  the  army,  which  had  fallen 
into  great  disorder  during  the  interregnum,  many  of  the  regiments 
having  placed  themselves  under  commanders  of  their  own 
choosing,  occasionally  selecting  some  subaltern  for  the  office. 
The  Minister  of  War  desired  to  remove  these,  some  of  whom 
had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  June.    As  they  were 

Partisans  of  M.  Bulgaris,  he  not  only  prevented  their  dismission, 
ut  procured  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  War.    A  fresh 
instance  of  insubordination  in  the  army  occuning  soon  after  at 
Tripolitza,  brought  about  the  defeat  of   M.   Bulgaris  in   the 
Assembly.      He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry   oy  Admiral 
Kanaris.    In  his  short  administration  the  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  signed  in  April,  1864.    The  king 
soon  afterwards  visited  his  new  possessions,  where  he  met  with  a 
warm  reception ;  and  then,  after  successive  changes  of  ministry, 
the  new  Constitution  was  debated,  agreed  to,  and  sworn  to  by 
the  king  on  Nov.  16.    This  constitution  abolishes  the  Senate, 
which  is  replaced  by  a  merely  consultative  council ;  places  the 
legislative  powers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  king ; 
declares  the  equality  of  every  citizen  before  the  law ;  personal 
liberty,  the  right  of  assemblmg ;  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  political  offences  ;  ^tuitous  instruction,  and  religious 
toleration.     The  new  constitution,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  ameliorated  the  contests  of  faction.    No  ministry  were  able 
to  hold  their  places  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and 
the  changes  were  as  incessant  as  ever.    On  Sept.  1,  1865,  imder 
the  presidency  of  M.  Koumondouros,  the  King  gave  up  one- 
third  of  the  ci\'il  list,  in  hopes  of  introducing  other  retrench- 
ments, and  of  relieving  the  ever-increasing  financial  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  it  was  unavailing.     In  October,  Koumondouros  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Deligeoms,  Bulgaris 
having  refused  to  accept  office  unless  Count  Sponneck,  the  friend 
and  private  counsellor  appointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
assist  his  son,  was  sent  out  of  the  countiy.     In  November 
Bulgaris  prevailed,  was  nominated  President  of  the  Council. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  and  Count  Sponneck  had 
to  leave  Greece.    Other  ministers  succeeded  him  till,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1866,  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Deputies  was  convoked,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  proposals 
for  draining  Lake  Copais,  and  for  re-smelting  the  scona  of  the 
old  silver  mines  of  Laurium.    The  Deputies,  however,  as  their 
first  business,  began  by  voting  pecuniary  indemnities  to  them- 
selves, when  King  George  suddenly  dissolved  them.    In  June 
M.  Bulgaris  again  assumed  the  ministiy,  resigned  in  December, 
and  was  replaced  by  Koumondouros,  who  on  Dec  28,   1867, 
gave  way  to  M.  Moraitini. 

Through  these  incessant  changes  the  great  interests  of  the 
countiy  were  neglected.  The  navy,  and,  to  a  greater  degree,  the 
army,  became  totaUy  disoiganised ;  the  latter  being  almost  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  brifi^nds  who  scoured 
the  country,  robbing  the  diligences  and  holding  the  passengers 
for  ransom,  almost  uninterruptedly. 

In  1866  the  insurrection  in  Candia,  where  the  insnigents 
loudly  expressed  their  desire  for  annexation  to  Greece,  excited 
much  agitation  in  the  country.  The  government  held  itself 
aloof,  did  not  accept  the  proffer,  and  declared  its  neutrality.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  the  Candians  received  much  as- 
sistance, both  from  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the  shape  of  volunteers 
and  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  conveyed  by  vessels 
which  succeeded  in  running  the  Turkish  blockade.  Koumon- 
douros had  publicly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  Candian 
aspirations,  appealmg  to  the  great  European  powers,  for  theii^ 
interference,  wiiich,  however,  was  refused,  bey ond  recommending 
conciliatory  measures  to  the  Turkish  Governments  In  Greece^ 
the  feeling  continued  so  strong  that  when,  in  Jan.  1867,  som^  . 
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three  or  fonr  hmidied  yolimteeTS  who  had  abandoned  the  caose, 
on  condition  of  being  transported  by  their  Turkish  opponents 
to  their  native  land,  were  brought  to  the  Pineus  for  disembarka- 
tion, they  were  received  by  the  populace  with  cries  of  traitor 
and  deserter,  attacked  with  stones  and  bludgeons,  and  only  saved 
£rom  serious  injury  by  the  military.  Between  40,000  and  50,000 
immigrants  have  been  received  from  Crete,  chiefly  women, 
childien,  and  infirm  men,  who  have  all  been  provided  for  by 
subscription. 

In  January,  1867,  the  Legislature  naturalised  Prince  John  of 
Denmai^,  the  uncle  of  the  king,  and  in  April  appointed  him 
Regent  during  the  contemplated  absence  oi  his  nephew,  who, 
on  the  24th  left  his  capital,  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way 
of  Paris  and  London.  At  the  Russian  court  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  June,  the  pair  beiuK  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  as  Uie  alliance  with 
Russia  was  deemed  an  important  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Hellenic  cause,  the  Czar  having  been  the  most  favourable  of  the 
powers  to  the  project  of  annexing  Candia  to  Greece.  The  Turks, 
however,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal  for  annexation,  and 
France  and  Great  Britain  declined  to  urge  it.  Li  the  spring  of  1868, 
Deputies  elected  by  the  Candiotes,  were  sent  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  Representative  Chamber  at  Athens.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Austria,  protested  against  their  admission,  and  the  Turkish  envov 
declared  he  would  demand  his  passports  if  they  were  receivecL 
They  were  not  admitted,  and  were  requested  to  quit  Athens,  which 
the?  declined  doing  voluntarily,  and  two  were  sent  away. 

The  political  dissensions,  of  which  we  have  given  a  slight 
sketch,  nas  not  altogether  prevented  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  population,  the  commerce,  and  the  resources  of  Greece.  In 
1853  the  population  was  stated  as  990,373  \  in  1861  it  amounted 
to  1,332,508,  composed  as  follows  : — 


Northern  Greece  (HellaB) — 
Athens  and  Bceotia    . 
PhociB  and  Phthiotia 
iBtolia  and  Acamania 

Peloponneaua— 

AreoHs  and  Corinth  .    . 
Acnaia  and  Elis . 
Arcadia. 
Messenia    . 
Laoonica 

Islandfl — 

EuboBa  ... 
Cycladea 

Ionian  Islands — 
Corfa. 

Cephalonia    . 
Zante. 

Santa  Maura. 
Gerigo   .    .        .        . 
Ithaca  .... 
Fazo. 

Total    . 


Capitals. 


Athens 

Lamia  (Zeitun) 
Meslonghi  . 


Nanplia .        .    . 
Patraa. 

Tripolitza       .    . 
Kauunata 
Sparta    .       .    . 


Chalcis 

Syra  (Hennopolis) 


Corfu  . 
ArgostoU 
Zante  . 

Santa  Maura  . 
Captali 
Vathi     . 
Foto-Gayo  . 


Pop.  in  1861. 


116,024 
102,291 
109,892 


138,249 
113,719 
96,546 
117,181 
112,910 


72,368 
118,130 


70,124 
73,671 
39,693 
20,797 
14,564 
11,940 
5,009 


1,332,508 


Athens,  by  this  census,  and  including  the  Piraeus,  had  47,733 
inhabitants ;  but  Miss  F.  Bremer,  writing  in  1862  {Greece  and 
the  Greeks)  states  that  Athens  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  g^ross  population  was  1,500,000.  There  was  certainly  a 
large  number  of  Greek  citizens,  some  as  exiles,  some  for  political 
reasons  resident  abroad  ;  but  tne  greater  proportion  are  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  forming  so  laige  a  number,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  collect  their  votes  on  the  question  of  the 
new  sovereign.  If  Miss  Bremer  included  these,  she  has  pro- 
bably not  greatly  erred.  The  commerce  has  increased,  but  is 
chiefly  shown  by  laiger  exportations  of  the  staples  of  the 
coun^ — currants,  silk,  and  the  cocoons  of  the  silk- worm,  which 
are  exported  in  l£u:ge  quantities ;  Yalonia  oak-galls,  olives  and 
oil,  and  some  wine  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  Greek  merchants  are 
the  most  active  and  the  most  numerous  in  all  the  Turkish  ports, 
and  have  agencies  in  most  European  towns,  so  that  the  commerce 
of  Greece  itself  forms  but  a  small  part  of  what  she  carries  on 
abroad,  and  much  of  which  would  find  its  mart  in  Greece  under 
a  liberal  government.  In  1858  the  importations  amounted  in 
value  to  1,535,403^.,  and  the  exportations  to  950,5152.  In  1860 
the  importations  were  valued  at  2,051,2362.,  and  the  exportations 
1,051,5972.     Hiis  last  year  the  importations  from   England 


amounted  to  374,211,  and  the   exportations   to    England    to 
677,3412.    The  entries  during  the  year  had  been  77,95S  ships  of 
an  aggr^te  burthen  of  2,298,158  tons,  and  there  cleared  oat 
78,107  ships  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  2,321,084  tons.     Of  the 
total,  60,157  vessels  were  under  the  Grecian   flag,  and    the 
mercantile  marine  numbered  4070  vessels,  considerably  more 
than  half  of  which  were  of  less  than  60  tons  burthen,  and  there 
were  23,842  seamen  employed.  Including  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
importations  now  aversjge  about  4,000,0002.,  and  the  exportations 
about  1,600,0002.   Mr.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Athens, 
1867,  could  obtain  no  returns  later  than  1863 ;  and  the  exports 
then  amounted  to  822,5192.    The  Board  of  Trade  Betums,  how- 
ever, gave  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  as  amounting  to 
1.071,6452.,  and  tne  exports  &om  the  same  as  1,126,9592.  ;  but 
tnese  include  the  Ionian  Isles,  ceded  only  in  1864.    The  average: 
revenue  had  been  about  a  million,  and  the  esnpenditure  nearly 
always  exceeded  the  revenue.      Tne  national  debt,  foreign  and 
domestic,  amounted  in  June,  1866,  to  7,731,8502.    The  oudgel 
for  1867  gave  the  revenue  as  1,076,4112.,  the  expenditure  a3 
945,7802.     The  means  of  communication  are  not  satiafactoiT. 
Some  roads  have  been  formed,  the  large  extent  pi  coast  rendering 
them  less  indisj>en8able.   The  people  Imve,  however,  always  shown 
themselves  desirous  of  possessing  them.    They  have  evinced  a 
desire  to  promote  education.      The  University  of  Athens  has 
been  well  supported,  and  has  usually  from.  500  to  600  students. 
Miss  Bremer  states^,  that  fhere  were  830  elementary  schools,  with 
64,000  scholars;  7  gymnasiums,  4  theological  colleges,   and  a 
school  for  the  higher  branches  of  female  education  at  Athene, 
the  Arsakion,  wmch  has  600  pupils.     There  are  30  printing 
offices  in  Athens  alone,  and  50  periodical  publications,  news- 
papers, and  literary  journals,  of  which  one-half,  are  in  Atheniw 
The  church  has  also  a  seminary  in  Athens,  and  for  the  kingdom 
there  are  24  bishops,  with  148  convents  for  men  and  women. 

If  a  settled  government  could  be  introduced,  if  briganda^ 
could  be  repressed,  if  roads  and  means  oi  communication  coiud 
be  formed,  above  all,  economy  in  the  finances  secured,  and  the 
aim  of  the  people  directed  to  industrial  pursuits,  instead  of  all 
aiming  at  some  petty  govenmient.office,  there  would  still  be  great 
hopes  of  Greece.  Mr.  Rumbold',  the  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
Greece,  in  1864,  says  of  it : — "  Notwithstanding  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the  torrid  heat  of  summer,  tiie  soil 
when  turned  up  and  only  superficially  raked,  as  by  the  rude 
plough  of  the  time  of  Hesiod  to  this  day  used  by  the  Greek 
nusbEindman,  is  generally  found  to  be  most  fertile.  A  proprietor 
in  Eubcea  bought  some  land  which  had  been  imder  cultivation, 
but  had  been  left  fallow  for  some  time  previous  to  his  purchase. 
Although  contiguous  to  his  former  property,  and  the  soil  being 
to  all  appearance  similar,  the  crops  on  his  new  acquisition  were 
much  heavier,  and  yielded  superior  grain.  When  the  causes  of 
this  difference  were  inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  the  former 
owner  had  cultivated  madder  or  *  garance,'  a  plant  largely  used 
for  the  dye  of  the  nether  habiliments  of  the  far-famed /anta«si»  of 
France^  and  which  requires  a  far  more  searching  investigation  of 
the  sod  than  the  superficial  scratches  which  constitute  the 
furrows  of  Greek  husbandry.  As  in  Euboea,  so  in  other  ports  of 
Greece.  Even  beneath  the  desolate  stony  wastes  of  Attica  in 
many  places  lies  all  the  wealth  of  a  virgin  soiL  Remove  but  the 
hard  sun-dried  surface,  and  a  rich  brown  loam  will  turn  up,  at 
sight  of  which  the  hearts  of  our  English  farmers  would  be 
gladdened.  But  nothing  is  done ;  no  water  is  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  ranges  of  Fames  and  Pent^cus  to  refresh  it ;  no 
hand  is  raised  to  weed  out  the  stones  and  cut  down  the  rank 
overgrowth  of  evergreens  and  brushwood;  and  aU  the  year 
round  the  cold  blasts  from  the  north  sweep  over  the  dreary  plain, 
and  the  pitiless  sun  pours  down  its  scorchmg  rays  on  a  parched 
stony  desert.    The  old  myth  of  Deucalion  is  forgotten,  indeei" 

In  1867  Cephalonia  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  They 
commenced  on  Feb.  4,  and  were  repeated  frequently  until  the  14tli. 
Lixuri,  one  of  the  capitals,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
Argostoli,  the  other  and  the  principal,  was  terribly  damped,  with 
many  villages,  a  larse  loss  of  life,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhaoitants  renderea  houseless.  The  neighbouring  islands  of 
Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura  also  suffered,  but  not  so  severely.  In 
March  the  island  of  Mytilene  was  visited  by  a  succession  of 
shocks  which  occasioned  immense  damage.  This  island  belongs 
to  Turkey,  but  as  the  inhabitants  are  dl  Greeks,  it  was  felt  as  a 
national  calamity,  and  help  was  liberally  afforded  to  the  sufferers. 

GREENOCK,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  95], 
a  parliamentary  burgh,  market  town,  and  sea-port,  424|  miles 
from  London  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Kailway  and 
connected  lines.    In  1861  the  burgh  contained  1848  inhabited 
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houses,  8  uninhabited,  and  27  building.    The  population  was 
42,098,   of  whom    20,336    were   males,   and    21,762   females, 
an    increase  of  5409  since  1861.     The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1866  was  1993.    The  net  annual  value  of  property 
in   1867  was  181,158^.    Greenock  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  parliamentary  and  municipal  consti- 
tuency was  1993.  The  Corporation  revenue  was  62,649^.  in  1866. 
The  prosperity  of  Greenock  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  its  commerce,  and  much  has  of  late  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour.    The  new  Albert  Harbour,  com- 
menced in   1864,  has  added  greatly  to  the  facilities  already 
possessed  for  berthing  ships ;  it  has  a  water  area  of  9  acres, 
and  3700  feet  of  quays  ;  the  Victoria  and  other  earlier  docks 
having  over  20  acres  of  water  and  about  10,000  feet  of  quays. 
Under  the  Greenock  Harbour  Act  of  1867,  the  harbour  trustees 
have  power  still  farther  to  increase  the  accommodation  and  im- 
prove the  harbour.    The  Greenock  and  Ayrshire  Railway  now 
(1868)  approaching  completion  will,  as  well  as  the  Caledonian 
Kailway,  nave  access  to  the  Albert  Harbour,  and  open  up  to 
Greenock  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Ayrshire  coal- 
mines, and  also  provide  an  independent  line  of  railway  with 
Elngland  and  the  south.    The  commerce  of  Greenock  has  very 
largely  increased,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  following 
shipping  returns  with  those  given  in  the  original  article,  while 
the  customs'  duties  collected  both  in  1866  and  1867  are  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  1863.    On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Greenock   161  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  60  tons,  tneir 
aggregate  burden  being  4895  tons,  and  191  above  50  tons  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  96,689  tons  ;  17  steam-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  393  tons,  and  15  over  50 
tons   of  1942  tons  aggregate  burden.      The  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ^rt  during  the 
year  were — Coastwise,  inwards,  720  British  sailing-vessels   of 
45,832  tons,  and  899  steam-vessels   of  177,074  tons  burden ; 
outwards,  307  British  sailing-vessels  of  24,420  tons,  485  steam- 
vessels  of  65,464  tons,  and  8  foreign  sailing-vessels   of  2285 
tons  aggregate  burden.      From  and  to  the  colonies — Inwards, 
180  British  Bailinfi;-ve86els   of  101,764  tons,  3  steam- vessels  of 
737  tons,  and  6  toreign  sailing-vessels  of  1258  tons  burden ; 
outwards,  150  British  sailing-vessels  of  96,419  tons,  5  steam- 
vessels  of  1990  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1595  tons 
rate  burden.      From  and  to  foi-eign  ports — ^inwards,  177 
British  sailing-vessels  of  57,577  tons,  16  steam-vessels  of  4276 
tons,  and  105  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  33,494  tons  aggregate 
burden ;  outwards,  57   British   sailing-vessels  of  24,811  tons, 
5    steam-vessels    of   1202  tons,   40   foreign    sailing-vessels    of 
11,517    tons,    and    4    steam- vessels    of    6164   tons   aggregate 
burden.    The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  Greenock 
during  the  year  ending   the  3l8t    of   December,    1867,    was 
1,484,972^.,  an  increase  of  60,558i.   over  the   previous    year ; 
thiB  laiKe  increase  being  chiefly  on  sugar  for  the  use  of  the 
refineries..     The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
was   12,213/.,  a  decrease  of  1389/.  since  1866.     Among  the 
most  important  manufacturing  establishments  of  Gieenock  are 
the  iron  ship-building  yards,  at  which  are  built  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  ocean  steamers  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Smaller  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  are  also  built,  and  of  late 
Greenock  builders  have  acquired  some  celebrity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sailing  yachts.    The  sugar  refineries  are  numerous  and  on 
a  very  large  scale.    Other  works  are  engine  factories  and  iron 
foimdiies,  cotton  mills,  and  the  establishments  usual  at  a  seaport. 
The  town  has  been  considerably  extended  and  improved,  and 
a  new  cemetery  of  nearly  40  acres  has  been  formed  on  a  hill-side 
south-west  of  the  town.    Two  public  parks  have  been  presented 
to  the  town  by  Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart,  Bart.    The  Well 
Park  is  formed  from  part  of  the  grounds  which  belonged  to 
James  Watt,  whose  house,  said  to  have  been  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled from  his  own  designs,  is  still  standing.    Wellington 
Park  occupies  an  elevated  site  just  outside  the  town.    The  chief 
pubUc  building  added  to  those  described  in  the  E.  C,  is  the  new 
Court-House,  Ndson-street,  erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Peddie  &  Kinnear.    It  is  a  spacious  but  quaint  structure, 
in  the  x>opular  Scotoh  Baronial  style,  having  a  frontage  100  feet 
long,  and  three  storeys  high,  its  principal  feature  being  a  heaw 
central  tower  teiminating  in  gabies  and  a  pierced  spirelet,  with 
projecting  circular  angle  turrets  capped  with  conical  roofs.    The 
Town  Hall  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  great  room  fitted  with  an 
organ  and  orchestra,  and  capable  of  accommodating  an  audience 
of  2000.    A  new  theatre  and  music-hall  was  erected  in  1859  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Potts.    Greenock  has  several  churches  and 


chapels.  Among  the  more  recent  may  be  noticed  the  West  Free 
Church,  erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Honeyman. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  ouild- 
ings  of  Greenock,  is  First  Pointed  m  style,  with  some  French 
peculiarities,  and  consists  of  nave  with  veiy  narrow  aisles,  semi- 
circular apse,  with  a  tower  at  the  south-west,  on  which  the  archi- 
tect proposed  to  place  a  slender  epite  risdng  to  a  height  of  220 
feet.  A  plainer  First  Pointed  fabric  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  in  1862  firom  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Goldie.  It  is  built  of  local  stone,  has  a  massive  angle  tower  with 
gable  roof,  and  a  semi-hexaj^nal  apse,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  ite  extreme  severity  of  style.  Alongside  are  priests'  houses 
of  corresponding  character.  Greenock  has  an  academv  and 
several  schools  of  various  kinds,  including  ragged  schools ;  an 
asylum  for  seamen,  a  sailors'  institute,  and  other  benevolent  and 
useful  institutions.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

GREENWICH,  Kent  FE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  95],  a  market  town 
and  parliamentary  borougn,  5  miles  from  London  by  the  London 
and  Greenwich  liailway.  The  parish  of  Greenwich  has  an  area 
of  2013  acres,  and  contained  40,002  inhabitants  in  1861.  Green- 
wich returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861 
the  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Deptford  and  pi^  of  the  parishes  of  Charlton,  Plum- 
stead,  and  Woolwich,  contained  19,365  inhabited  houses,  738 
uninhabited,  and  188  Duilding.  The  population  was  139,436,  of 
whom  71,786  were  males,  and  67,650  females,  an  increase  of 
33,679  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
refi:ister  in  1866  was  9805,  of  whom  5169  were  returned  as 
belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who 
voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  6749.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  was  18,782 ;  the  number  directly  rated 
to  the  poor  was  17,920,  of  whom  6873  were  rated  under  lOL 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  498,694/. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  406,170/.     Greenwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4 

Earishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  5367  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ition  of  127,670  in  1861. 

Greenwich  Hospital  has  ceased  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  dis- 
abled seam^i  of  the  British  navy.  The  Greenwich  Hospital 
Act  of  1865  empowered  the  Admiralty  to  grant  pensions  to  such 
of  the  inmates  as  were  willing  to  quit  the  hospital,  and  to 
remove  the  inferior  officers  and  persons  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment At  that  time  there  there  were  about  2700  in-pen- 
sioners,  of  whom  about  1000  elected  to  leave  on  the  money 
allowances  ofifered  them,  an  example  which  was  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  most  of  the  others  whose  health  allowed  them  to 
remove.  At  the  present  time  (1868)  there  are  about  350  inmates, 
either  infirm  ola  men  who  rejected  the  terms  offered  them  to 
leave  the  hospital,  or  those  who  have  been  since  admitted  as 
sick  and  helpless.  The  hospital  has  in  effect  become  an  infir- 
mary, and  one  of  the  four  blocks  of  the  quadrangle  has  been  fitted 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  hospital  revenue  is  now  about 
155,000/. ;  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  establishment  and  pro- 
viding for  the  imnates  was  46,843/.  in  1866,  and  42,079^  in 
1867.  The  Royal  Hospital  School,  at  which  800  boys  are  main- 
tained and  instructed  out  of  the  hospital  revenue,  cost  26,335/. 
in  1866,  and  a  little  less  in  1867.  The  cost  in  each  case  is  out  of 
all  proportion,  the  result  in  neither  satisfactory.  Greenwich  Park 
ana  Observatoiy  remain  as  described  in  the  original  article,  where 
the  oth^  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Greenwich  are  noticed. 

The  parish  church,  St.  Alphege,  has  received  some  repairs. 
In  1867  St.  Peters,  a  new  Gothic  church  of  the  ordinary  type, 
was  erected  in  Bridge-street.  There  are  three  other  churches, 
Christ  Church,  Holy  Trinity,  and  St  Paul's,  and  a  chapel-of- 
ease,  St.  Mary,  a  miBsion  church,  3  Congregational,  two  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Scoteh  church,  Wesleyan  Methodiat, 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels;  also  a  large  proprietary  and 
numerous  primary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  many  existing 
almshouses,  new  ones  for  6  inmates  were  erected  in  the  Tra- 
falgar-road in  1865,  while  in  1857  at  the  College  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  in  the  Greenwich-road,  provision  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  20  additional  inmates.  A  new  theatre  was 
erected  in  London-street  in  1864 ;  externally  a  plain  building, 
the  interior  is  commodious  and  not  inelegant.  Near  it  are  neat 
and  convenient  baths  and  washhouses.  At  Greenwich  is  the 
pumping-station  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  works. 

Greenwich  is  chiefly  a  pleasure  town,  dependent  on  its  summer 
visitors  and  the  numerous  resident  gentry ;  but  its  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  extensive  and  growing  in  importance. 
Among  tiiem  are  several  noted  engineering  works  (Penn's, 
Maudway's,  Rennie%  &c.),  iron-foundries,  and  boiler  manu- 
factories, iron  and  wood  ship-building  yards,  a  soap  factory, 
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artificial  stone  works,  cement,  lime,  stone,  and  coal  yards ; 
electric  telegraph  cable  and  wire  rope  works,  ship  rocket  works, 
mast,  block,  and  sail  makers'  lofts,  chemical  works,  india  rubber 
and  kamptulicon  works,  breweiies,  and  maltings.  The  market- 
gardens  are  being  encroached  on  by  the  builder.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

GRENADA  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  96].  The  population  of  this 
island,  with  its  dependencies,  has  increased  but  slowly.  In  1851 
i,t  was  32,671  ;  the  census  of  1861  gave  31,900 ;  the  estimate  for 
1865  was  36,955  ;  but  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
burial  register  did  not  record  one-half  of  the  actual  deaths,  and  a 
corrected  estimate  for  1866  made  the  population  only  35,672, 
although  in  the  year  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  had  been 
490,  and  there  had  been  260  immigrants.  The  number  of  births 
in  1866  had  been  1464,  of  whom  931  were  Dlegitimate,  the 
deaths  were  974.  The  revenue  for  1859  was  24,746/.,  and  in 
1860  22,696/.,  the  expenditure  in  the  first-named  year  being 
19,403/.,  for  the  second  19,719/.  For  the  following  years  the 
receipts  exceeded  the  expenditure,  but  in  1866  the  revenue  was 
25.540/.,  and  the  expenditure  26,892/.,  leaving  an  available 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  colony  of  14,395/.  The  public  debt 
was  then  9000/.,  incurred  for  immigration  purposes  of  which  a 
local  loan  of  2000/.  was  to  be  paid  off  in  1867,  and  a  sinking 
fund  had  been  accumulated  of  3353/.  In  1859  the  imports 
amoimted  in  value  to  120,206/.,  and  tlie  exports  to  125,502/.  Of 
sugar  there  were  exported  6121  hogsheads ;  of  cocoa  9145  cwts. 
against  6989  cwts.  in  1859  ;  and  ot  cotton,  though  the  quantity 
was  not  large,  it  was  nearly  double  that  of  1858,  being  910  cwts. 
against  489.  At  this  time  a  scarcit^r  of  labour  was  complained 
of ;  money  had  been  voted  for  immigration  purposes,  and  some 
East  Indian  coolies  had  been  introduced,  but  they  were  not  found 
effective ;  they  and  the  natives  alike  neglected  iield-work,  for 
which  the  wages  were  only  about  lOd,  per  day,  whilst  most  of 
the  labourers  had  a  small  piece  of  ground  on  which  they  grew 
enough  for  their  subsistence,  reared  poultry,  cultivated  vege- 
tables for  sale,  and  in  many  cases  saved  money.  To  a  great 
extent  this  condition  still  exists.  The  imports  in  1862  were 
valued  at  112,518/.,  of  which  92,178/.  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  colonies,  and  18,222/.  from  the  United 
States ;  in  1863  they  sank  to  90,074/.,  of  which  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  supplied  81,167/.,  the  United  States  8171/.,  and 
other  foreign  countries  736/.  The  exports  in  1862  amounted  to 
87,860/.,  of  which  Great  Britain  received  80,557/.,  the  British 
colonies  5088/.,  the  United  States  1116/.,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries 1099/. ;  in  1863  they  rose  to  1 12,477/.,  of  which  Great  Britain 
received  102,702/.,  the  colonies  6059/.,  the  United  States  only 
33/.,  and  other  foreign  countries  2283/.  In  1864  the  imports 
amounted  to  121,313/.,  of  which  65,832/.  were  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  43,155/.  by  British  colonies,  11,307/.  by  the  United 
States,  and  1019/.  by  forei^  countries ;  in  1865  the  imports 
only  reached  114,111/.,  of  wliich  56,919/.  were  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, 44,900/.  from  British  colonies,  9917/.  from  the  United 
States,  and  2375/.  from  foreign  countries.  The  exports  were 
153,214/.  in  1864,  of  which  140,370/.  were  to  Great  Britain  ;  in 

1865  the  exports  sank  to  118,045/.  partly  from  an  extremely  wet 
season  i^ecting  the  produce  of  sugar  and  cotton,  and  partly  from 
falling  prices ;  of  the  total  97,476/.  were  sent  to  England.    In 

1866  the  imports  rose  to  122,255/.,  of  which  52,115/.  were  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain,  56,164/.  by  the  colonies,  12,140/.  by  the 
United  States,  and  1836/.  by  other  foreign  countries ;  the  ex- 
ports again  showed  a  decrease,  they  amounted  only  to  113,237/. 
of  whicin  98,688/.  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  12,569/.  to  British 
colonies,  417/.  to  the  United  States,  and  156i3/.  to  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  governor  in  his  report,  dated  July,  1867.  says  that 
Grenada  is  "fast  passing  out  of  the  category  of  suffar-pro- 
ducing  colonies.''  From  imperfect  manufacture,  probaUy  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  from  irregular  or  careless 
labour,  the  sugar  produced  is  of  an  inferior  qudity,  and  obtains 
the  lowest  price  in  English  markets  ;  thus,  although  there  were 
shipped  5360  tons  in  1866  against  3928  tons  in  1865,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  was  less,  and  in  most  cases  the  sugar  fetched 
less  in  the  maricet  than  it  had  cost  the  owner.  Sugar  phmta- 
tions  are  therefore  being  abandoned.  For  a  time  the  growth  of 
cotton  received  an  impure,  but  the  condition  of  the  island  imfits 
it  for  competition  in  an  open  market.  In  1865  it  exported  182 
tons,  in  1866  only  87  tons,  and  the  cultivation  is  being  generally 
abandoned ;  indeed  it  was  only  in  the  smaller  dependent  island 
of  Carriacou  that  it  ever  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  Cocoa 
seems  as  if  it  were  about  to  become  the  staple,  but  as  the  tree 
takes  five  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  results  of  the  change 


do  not  become  immediately  apparent ;  however,  in  1862,  there 
were  shipped  576  tons,  in  1863  only  522  tons,  decreasing  in  1864 
to  477  tons,  but  rising  in  1865  to  577  tons,  and  in  1866  to  631 
tons.  Spices  also  are  beginning  to  be  more  generally  cultivated, 
but  do  not  yet  figure  as  any  considerable  item  of  the  exports. 
The  coloured  population,  although  withdrawing  from  nired 
labour,  appear  to  oe  not  deficient  in  industry.  They  have,  it  is 
stated,  "nearly  5000  acres  planted  in  provisions  and  vegetables : " 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  and  other  vegetables  are  grown 
in  abundance,  and  laige  quantities  are  frequently  exported,  to 
Trinidad. 

About  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  60  per  cent  to  the  Koman  Catholic  sect,  5  to  the  Wes- 
leyan,  and  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  the  Presbyterian,  the  re- 
mainder are  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  or  undescribed.  The 
Established  Church  is  endowed,  and  the  5  parishes  are  served  hj 
rectors  and  curates  who  have  altogether  an  average  attendance 
of  1611.  There  are  8  churches  and  chapels  served  by  5  priests 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3790. 
The  Wesleyans  have  5  chapels  and  1  minister,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  720.  The  Iresbyterians  attend  in  their  1  chapel 
in  St  George's  to  the  number  of  80 ;  they  receive  from  the 
island  treasury  314/.  yearly  for  their  minister  and  precentor  ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Wesleyans,  and  other  dissenting  aect^ 
receive  nothing,  but  occasionally  small  grants  are  made  for 
repairing  chapels  and  school-rooms. 

The  government  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  promotion 
of  education,  but  with  indififerent  success.  In  1862  tnere  'were 
25  schools  with  1584  scholars,  and  500^.  were  granted ;  in  1863 
there  were  900^  granted,  and  1824  scholars ;  in  1865  the  grant 
was  raised  to  1200^.,  the  schools  fell  to  22,  and  the  scholars  to 
1454.  In  1866  the  schools  were — ^the  Grammar  and  Normal 
school,  the  Central  school,  12  parish  schools  of  the  Church  of 
England,  7  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools,  5  Wesleyan  pariah 
schools,  and  an  infant  school,  a  total  of  27  schools,  in  which  the 
attendance  was  only  1418,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  was 
199^  7«.  7(2.,  or  28,  lOd.  for  each  pupil.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  these  schools,  say, "  at  present  children  are 
kept  for  weeks  from  school  when  their  parents  require  their  ser- 
vices either  at  home  or  in  their  gardens.  In  many  instances  it 
seems  to  be  thought  a  favour  to  the  teacher  to  send  the  children 
to  school.    Often  when  the  school-fee  is  demanded,  the  child 

will  not  return  for  a  considerable  period Throughout  the 

country,  and  especially  on  plantations  and  in  villages,  hundreds 
of  children  are  to  be  seen  m  a  state  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
nudity,  and  growing  up  without  attending  any  school."  The 
estimated  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  receiving  instruc- 
tion, is  stated  at  8000.  The  Grammar  and  Normal  scnool  was 
established  in  1800  to  afford  a  good  English  and  classical  educa- 
tion ;  8/.  a  year  was  the  fee  for  the  complete  course,  or  41.  for 
English  only.  It  was  a  failure.  It  had  to  be  closed  in  1862,  but 
was  re-opened  in  1865,  with  an  attendance  of  30  pupils,  which 
sank  by  December,  1866,  to  7.  It  was  thought  the  terms  might 
be  too  high,  and  they  were  reduced  to  2/.  lOs.  for  EngHsh  alone, 
and  25s,  each  for  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  in  1867 
there  were  20  pupils.  This  school,  with  two  masters,  takes 
562/,  10*.  of  the  grant,  the  rest  is  divided — to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  270/. ;  to  the  Roman  Catholic  210/. ;  to  the  Wes- 
leyan 140/. ;  a  total  of  1182/.  lOs,,  not  quite  exhausting  l^c 
grant. 

There  are  on  the  island  an  hospital,  a  poor-house,  and  lunatic 
asylum  (formerly  the  barracks),  the  Victoria  almshouses  for  10 
females,  a  jail,  to  which  a  new  wing  of  two  storeys  was  added 
in  1867,  enabling  debtors  to  be  kept  separate  from  criminals, 
which  had  not  l)een  the  case  previously ;  and  the  Grenada 
library,  Museum,  and  Commercial  Rooms.  The  library,  of 
about  1600  volumes,  is  open  free ;  but  a  subscription  is  required 
for  the  raivilege  of  borrowing  books,  or  of  frequenting  the  Com- 
mercial Rooms.  The  roads,  of  which  there  are  about  126  miles, 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  in  many  places  all  but 
impassable  during  the  rainy  season,  although  2357/.  were  spent 
upon  them  in  1866.  The  heavy  rains  frequently  occasion 
damage.  In  August,  1865,  considerable  destruction  of  property 
and  some  loss  of  life  were  caused  by  the  floods ;  in  December, 
1866,  the  roads  suffered  severely  from  them,  two  bridges  were 
swept  away,  and  three  others  injured  ;  these  were  repaired  and 
restored  in  1867  at  an  expense  of  about  1000/. ;  and  300/.  was 
granted  for  building  a  causeway  over  the  river  Antoine. 

GRIMSBY,  GREAT,  Lincolnshire  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  98],  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and  port, 
and  a  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnuiiic 
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riailwav,  158  miles  N.  from  London.     In  1861  the  municiDal 

1>c>  rough  contained  2285  inhabited  houses,  and  11,067  inhaoi- 

tuTits,  an  increase  of  3207  since  1851.    Its  present  population  is 

about  17,(X)0.     Great  Grimsby  returns  one  member  to  the  House 

of  Commons.    The  parliamentanr  borough,  the  limits  of  which 

are  more  extensive  than  those  oi  the  municipal,  contained  3161 

inhabited  houses,  122  iminhabited,  and  89  building  in  1861. 

The  population  was  15,060,  of  whom  7593  were  males*,  and  7467 

females,  an  increase  of  2797  since  1851.    The  number  of  electors 

on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1273,  of  whom  396 

vrere  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.    The  number 

of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  1056.    The 

number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  3491  ;  the  number 

directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2619,  of  whom  1981  were  rated 

under  102.    The  gross  estimated  rental  was  60,375/.  in  1866  ;  the 

i^iteable  value  was  54,448/.    For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 

under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  16  members. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  docks  the  trade  of  Great  Grimsby  has 
very  much  increased,  and  the  town  itself  has  been  considerably 
inLproved  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Many  old  houses  have  been  puUed  down,  and  the  sites  occupied 
with  buildings  of  a  much  better  order ;  the  main  street  has  been 
wi<lened,  its  name  changed  from  Low-street  to  Victoria-street  in 
memory  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  in  1854, 
an<l  several  handsome  new  shops  and  offices  have  been  built 
along  it.    By  the  docks  a  new  town  has  sprung  up,  and  new 
houses  are  being  rapidly  erected  and  occupied  as  soon  as  finished : 
this  new  district  is  said  to  number  8000  inhabitants,  about  the 
entire  population  of  Great  Grimsby  in  1851.    A  cemetery  has 
been  formed  of  about  9  acres ;  in  it  are  two  neat  Gothic  mortuarv 
chapels.    The  parish  church,  St  James,  was  thoroughly  restorea, 
or  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  its  character  considerably 
altered,  in  1859  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Ainslie.    In  the 
same  year  a  small  chapel-of-ease  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old 
chapel  at  the  north  end  of  tJie  town,  but  it  has  become  insuffi- 
cient and  a  laiger  church,  St.  Andrew's,  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  its  place.    A  Congr^tional  chapel.  Second'  Pointed  in  style. 
was  erected  in  1862.    There  are  besides  Baptist,  Wesleyan  ana 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Boman  Catholic  chapels ;  a  Corpora- 
tion Free  Grammar-school,  and  a  good  preparatory  school  in 
connection  with  it ;  National,  Wesleyan  Metnodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools.    The  Town  Hall  is  a  handsome  Italian  build- 
ing, the  principal  front,  117  feet  long,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  with  an  octostyle  Ionic  portico.    It  contains  a  good 

Sublic  room  50  feet  by  30,  library,  reading  and  news-rooms.  The 
om  Exchange  is  a  spacious  Elizabethan  structure  of  red  brick 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lin- 
coln. The  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  the  same  architects,  is  an 
Italian  building  of  ornamental  brick  work  ei*ected  in  1857.  A 
market  for  agricultural  produce  and  Hve  stock  is  held  on  Friday 
in  a  field  near  the  church,  and  another  on  Saturday  for  pro- 
visions and  pedlery  in  the  new  market-place.  The  town  has 
several  good  hotels,  two  banks,  and  publishes  three  weekly 
newspapers. 

The  docks  spoken  of  in  the  E.  C.  were  shortly  after  opened, 
but  have  since  oeen  improved  and  extended.  The  Koyal  Dock, 
inaugurated  by  the  Queen,  has  an  area  of  138  acres  reclaimed 
from  the  Humoer,  the  works  being  carried  for  a  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  river,  and  the  entrance  being  beyond 
tne  limits  of  low  water.  The  entrance  gates  are  70  feet  wide, 
with  an  average  depth  of  about  20  feet  of  water  over  the  sill ; 
they  are  opened  ana  closed  by  Armstrong's  hydraulic  machinery. 
Tidal  and  graving  docks  have  since  been  constructed.  A  square 
brick  tower  300  ieet  high,  containing  a  tank  capable  of  holding 
33,000  gallons  of  water,  was  erected  to  serve  as  an  accumulator 
of  water  pressure  for  working  the  machinery  of  the  lock-gates  and 
cranes,  and  of  supplying  fresh  water  to  the  shipping  :  it  is  oma- 
mental  in  character,  and  from  its  size  and  heignt  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  object,  serving  as  a  landmark  for  vessels  entering 
the  harbour. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  good,  and  steadily  increasing. 
Timber  is  one  of  the  chief  imports,  and  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade,  in  coal,  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  general 
produce.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Grimsby  174  sailing-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5660  tons,  and  98 
above  50  tons,  of  6638  tons  aggregate  burden  ;  6  steam- vessels 
of  and  imder  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  109  tons,  and 
11  above  50  tons,  of  4188  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 


during  the  year  were — coastwise,  inwards,  140  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  8254  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  134  tons 
burden ;  outwards,  367  British  sailing-vessels  of  36,933  tons,  1 
British  steam- vessel  of  152  tons,  and  50  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
12,539  tons  a^regate  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 
inwards,  3  British  sailing-vessels  of  1461  tons,  and  5  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  2617  tons  ;  outwards,  9  British  sailing-vessels 
of  7418  tons,  and  1  British  steam- vessel  of  553  tons.  From  and 
to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  229  British  sailing-vessels  of  36,422 
tons,  349  British  steam- vessels  of  126,775  tons,  460  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels of  90,891  tons,  and  80  foreign  steam- vessels  of  37,674 
tons ;  outwards,  152  British  sailing-vessels  of  29,848  tons,  352 
British  steam- vessels  of  129,401  tons,  487  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  98,468  tons,  and  81  foreign  steam-vessels  of  38,091  tons 
M^fregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
Qnmsby  during  the  year  1867  was  20,292/.,  an  increase  of  4583^ 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  amount  of  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was  556Z.,  an  increase  of  2912.  since  1866.  Steam- 
vessels  ply  from  Grimsby  to  Hull,  Hambui^,  Antwerp,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Rouen-  Two  batteries,  mounted  with  14  heavy  guns, 
have  been  erected  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  docks.  Iron 
and  brass  foundries,  rope  yards,  linseed  mills,  large  timber  yards, 
saw-mills,  corn-mills,  mast  and  block  yards,  breweries,  tanneries, 
brick-fields,  and  bone-mills,  afford  considerable  employment. 

GUADALOUPE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  101].  The  population 
and  commerce  of  this  French  colony  continues  to  expand  slowly. 
By  the  census  of  1868  the  population  was  133,092  ;  in  1861  it 
was  estimated  at  150,000;  but  in  1863  it  had  decreased  to 
138,830,  of  whom  66,441  were  males,  and  72,389  females.  The 
chief  export  is  sugar,  of  which,  in  1860,  there  were  exported 
29,047,597  kilogrammes,  of  which  27,316,823  were  to  France ; 
of  logwood  there  had  been  a  falling  off,  but  in  other  articles 
there  was  an  increase.  Of  coffee  there  were  exported  to 
France  248,718  kilogrammes  in  1860,  and  327,645  kilogrammes 
in  1861 ;  of  cocoa,  59,138  kilogrammes  in  1860,  and  72,983 
kilogrammes  in  1861.  The  exportation  of  logwood  decreased 
from  482,095  kilogrammes  in  1860  to  77,310  Kilogrammes  in 
1861 ;  but  annatto  rose  from  132,600  kilogrammes  in  1860  to 
188,500  kilogrammes  in  1861,  and  to  328,650  kilogrammes  in 
1863.  The  real  value  of  exports  to  France  in  1860  was 
878,125/.,  and  of  the  imports  800,002/.  In  1863  there  were 
exports,  855,076/.;  imports,  931,434/.,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  commerce  being  with  France.  The  colonial  receipts 
for  1860  were  estimated  at  123,417/.,  and  the  expenditure  at 
140,537/.,  exclusive  of  117,644/.  supplied  by  France  for  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  island.  It  is  now  made  a  calling- 
place  for  the  mail-jMickets  between  Havre  and  New  York,  m 
connection  with  Mexico  and  the  South  American  states. 

In  1863  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  island  petitioned  the 
French  Government  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  colonial 
sugar,  and  for  a  loan  of  850,000f.  to  import  immigrant  labourers. 
One  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  tie  cultivators  of 
the  soil  was  the  allowance  of  the  exportation  free  of  duty  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  beans,  and  potatoes,  under  certain  restric- 
tions relating  to  the  provisioning  of  the  islands.  In  March,  1864, 
terrible  fires  occurred  at  the  towns  of  Basse  Terre  and  Point-^- 
Pitre,  by  which  tlie  inhabitants  suffered  greatlv.  In  August, 
1865,  a  severe  hurricane  had  swept  over  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  devastating  an  immense  extent  of  coimtry :  300  persons 
were  drowned,  and  the  town  of  Basse  Terre  presented  a  deplor- 
able aspect.  Many  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  plantations 
and  crops  had  suffered  greatly.  The  adjacent  island  of  Marie 
Galante  was  completely  submerged.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  Guadaloupe  in  boats,  but  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  making  the  attempt.  In  1866  the  cholera  was  fatally 
destructive  to  the  two  islands,  and  has  probably  reduced  the 
population  considerably,  as  it  is  stated  that  11,000  feU  victims 
to  its  ravages. 

The  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  by  which  it 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  France,  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  removed  by  a  decree  in  Juljr,  1866.  Guadaloupe  (Mar- 
tinique, also)  was  empowered  to  fix  its  own  customs*  duties,  the 
sum  received  to  be  applied  to  public  works,  so  as  to  attract  the 
traders  of  Canada  and  the  Umted  States,  but  the  opportunity 
was  not  used  by  Guadaloupe.  The  suaw-crops  of  1866  and 
1867  were  excellent,  the  importation  of  about  3000  coolies  had 
afforded  labour,  and  the  estaolishment  of  several  sugar-refineries 
enabled  the  planters  to  supply  France  with  large  quantities  at  a 
profit  to  themselves. 

GUATEMALA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  102].  This  republic  for  a 
considerable  period  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  troubles, 
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internal  or  external,  that  seem  to  characterize  the  states  of  South 
America.  This  quietude  contributed  much  to  its  growth  and 
commercial  prosperity.  The  population  (probably  imder-esti- 
mated  in  our  original  article  at  500,000),  by  December,  1865, 
had  become  1,200,000.  By  1860  the  commerce  of  wlutt  were  termed 
the  little-frequented  ports  of  Yzabal,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Jos^, 
had  reached  an  amount  of  1,495,191  piastres  (299,0382.)  for  impor- 
tations, and  to  the  value  of  1,570,634  piastres  (374,127^.)  for  ex- 
portations,  increasing  in  1865  to  1,649,712  piastres  (329,9422.)  for 
importations,  and  to  2,043,775  piastres  (408,555/.)  for  exportations 
ana  transit.  About  one-half  of  the  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cochineal  (which  has  fallen  off 
within  the  last  year  or  two),  sarsaparilla,  hides,  fancy  woods, 
caoutchouc,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  greatly  extended.  The  mulberry  has  also  been  exten- 
sively planted  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  silk-worms.  Silver 
mines  have  been  recently  discovered  at  Pinula  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Paz.  The  ports  of  San  Luis  and  San  Josef 
have  been  improved  ;  convement  landing-quays  have  been  con- 
structed, with  iron  piers  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  San  Josef  has 
been  supplied  with  water.  New  roads  have  been  formed,  espe- 
ciallv  one  from  Guatemala,  the  capital,  to  Los  Altos,  on  the 
north  coast;  and  in  1861  there  were  voted  500,000  piastres 
(100,0002.)  for  constructing  other  lines  of  communication.  More 
recently  a  plan  has  been  projected  and  commenced  for  rendering 
the  river  Motagua  navigaole  for  steam- vessels  from  St.  Thomas, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  capital  by  a  short  carriage  road. 

The  good  fortune  of  Guatenwda,  however,  did  not  endure. 
The  year  1862  opened  with  a  favourable  prospect,  for  the  duties 
on  importations  had  been  reduced  by  10  per  cent. ;  but  on  Dec. 
19  ana  20  an  earthquake  in  Amatitlan  and  Esquintla  occasioned 
great  suffering. 

The  state,  while  thus  at  peace,  has  been  enabled  to  take  up  an 
independent  position.  Alter  the  convention  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  in  1859  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  Belize,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  made  a  complaint  of  its  being  an 
inlringement  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty,  but  Guatemala 
remained  flim.  It  made  preparations  for  repelling  any  attack 
upon  its  territory  by  the  fibbusteiing  General  Walker,  and  it 
intervened  successfully  in  reconciling  the  states  of  Honduras 
and  San  Salvador.  Early  in  1863  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  had 
adopted  the  idea  of  a  South  American  confederacy,  which  Car- 
rera,  the  president  of  Guatemala,  somewhat  haughtily  rejected. 
On  the  appearance  of  an  offensive  article  in  the  official  gazette 
of  San  Salvador,  he  broke  off  all  communication  vrith  that  state, 
declined  the  good  offices  of  England  and  the  United  States  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  2000  men  to 
attack  Barrios^  the  president  of  San  Salvador.  He  was  met  at 
Coatepequi,  and  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle.  He  re-or- 
ganised his  army,  advanced  against  the  enemy,  but  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  the  mtelligence  that  tlie  capital  had  declared  against 
him  in  his  absence,  and  had  elected  General  Zavsda  to  the  pre- 
sidency. Zavala,  a  partisan  of  Carrera's,  feigned  to  accept  the 
office,  but  only  to  arrest  the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators,  and  then 
he  recalled  Carrera,  who  renewed  the  war,  and  succeeded  in 
October  in  driving  Barrios  from  San  Salvador,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town.  For  this  feat,  on  Jan.  17,  1864,  the  Con- 
gress voted  him  a  statue,  to  be  erected  in  the  Plaza.  In  June  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  which  thus  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  and  sent  a  resident  minister  to  it  In 
April,  1865,  Carrera  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Vicente 
Cemey,  whose  election  gave  rise  to  an  insurrection  in  the  province 
of  SoloU,  which,  however,  was  quickly  repressed.  The  new 
president,  on  taking  the  oaths  on  May  24,  promised  to  sustain 
the  moderate  views  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  opening  the  Con- 
gress in  November  felicitated  its  members  on  the  assurances  of 
goodwill  that  he  had  received  from  foreign  sovereigns  and  states, 
but  regretted  the  rupture  which  had  taken  place  between  Spain 
and  Chili,  in  which  he  proposed  to  preserve  an  impartial  neu- 
trality. A  slight  insunection  broke  out  early  in  1867  under 
General  Cruz ;  it  was  easily  suppressed,  Cruz  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  deported  beyond  the  frontiers. 

The  wars  of  the  latter  years  had  much  embarrassed  the  finances 
of  Guatemala,  as  well  as  impeded  the  development  of  her  com- 
merce. In  1860  the  revenue  was  656,319  piastres  (131,264^.), 
the  expenditure  649,794  piastres  (129,950Z.) ;  m  1864  the  revenue 
amounted  to  1,147,809  piastres  (229,562^.),  the  expenditure  to 
1,130,708  piastres  (226,141/.);  while  in  1865  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  2,461,978  piastres  (496,392/.),  and  it  was  felt  that 
taxation  could  not  be  mcreased.  In  1867  the  British  Consul 
at  Guatemala  sent  home  a  favourable  account  of  its  progress. 


He  estimated  the  exports  of  18G3  at  411,2242.,  and  the  import- 
at  a  larger  amount,  if  freight  is  included.    I^m  two-thiras  tn 
three-fourths  of  both  imports  and  exports  belonged  to  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  cotton  export  in  that  yenr  was  only  to  the  yalnc: 
of  about  15,000/.  Cochineal  continued  the  main  article  of  export, 
with  which  Guatemala  paid  her  European  creditor,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  was  assuming  krge  proportions,  and  it  wa^ 
estimated  that  the  export  of   coffee   m    1867   would    enoeed 
10,000,0001b.,  of  the  value  of  about  200,000/.     A  scheme  had 
been  projected  for  establishing  a  road  from  the  capital  north- 
wards towards  the  Atlantic,  as  £eur  as  the  town  of  Gualan  on  th^- 
Motagua  river,  with  steam  navigation  down  that  river.     It 


believed  that  this  would  lead  to  a  considerable  immictation,  and 
especially  £rom  the  Southern  States  of  America,  wim  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  immense  tracts  of  rich  forest  lands  now 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods,  &c-, 
and  which  also,  with  comparatively  httle  expense,  would  produce 
rich  crops  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  and,  in  lact,  all 
tropical  products.  This  enterprise  would  also  prove  a  great 
advantage  to  Belize  and  to  British  interests.  In  1867  a  railwaj' 
line  was  commenced  £rom  the  port  of  San  Josd,  on  the  Atlantic^ 
to  the  town  of  Esquintla,  about  40  miles  ioland,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  prolonging  it  westwards  towards  Costa  Rica,  through 
productive  agricultural  districts,  to  which  the  port  will  afford  an 
advantageous  outlet. 

Education  during  the  disturbances  has  been  less  attended  to 
than  it  was  previously.  In  1860  there  were  280  public  schools, 
in  which  were  tauffht  6169  scholars  of  both  sexes.  These  num- 
bers have  much  decreased.  The  town  of  Guatemala  has  now 
about  40,000  inhabitants. 

GUERNSEY  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  107],  The  area  of  "  Guem- 
sey  and  the  adjacent  islands,"  as  given  in  the  census  of  1861,  is 
17,967  acres,  or  28*1  square  miles ;  the  area  of  Guernsey  alone 
is  15,560  acres,  or  24*3  square  miles.  The  population  of  Guern- 
sey in  1861  was  29,805,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851,  but 
Guernsey,  observes  the  Registrar-General,  "  would  have  shown 
a  decrease  if  the  military  force  in  that  island  had  not  been 
larger  in  1861  than  in  1851."  Steamers  ply  regularly  three 
times  a  week  between  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  Southampton,  and 
Weymouth,  and  twice  a  week  between  Guernsey  and  Aldemey^. 
Guernsey  was  connected  by  electric  telegraph  with  London  in 
1858. 

The  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  exceedingly  mUd,  but 
a^culture  is  in  a  backward  state,  owing  mainly  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  land.    Many  of  the  farms  are  under  10  acres, 
and  few  exceed  30.    The  small  farmer  commonly  spends  part 
of  his  time  in  fishing,  if  he  lives  near  the  sea,  or  as  mason, 
quarryman,  or  carpenter,  if  his  situation  or  inclination  leads 
him  to  prefer  an  inland  occupation,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
handy  as  well  as  intelligent,  tills  his  farm  dili^ntly,  ana  care- 
fully manures  it  with  sea-weed  and  ashes.    01  the  entire  area 
of  tne  island,  considerably  over  two-thirds  are  cultivated.     Of 
the  area  under  cultivation,  about  one-sixth  (16*7  per  cent.)  is 
laid  down  in  com ;  somewhat  under  a  quarter  (23*7  per  cent) 
is  given  to  green  crops,  while  nearly  half  (47*4  per  cent)  is 
maintained  in  permanent  pasture.     A  seventh  of  the  extent 
kept  in  permanent  pasture  is  sown  with  clover,  and  a  lai^ 
area  with  vetches.    Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  com  crops  by  mr 
the  laifiest  share  is  assigned  to  wheat ;  barley  comes  next,  taking 
somewhat  less  than  two-thirds,  while  oats  take  nearly  half  the 
acreage  of  wheat    Potatoes  form  a  very  productive  crop,  and 
are  much  cultivated.    About  a  quarter  of  the  acreage  given  to 
green  crops  is  occupied  by  potatoes.     Next  to  potatoes  rank 
mangolds  and  carrots,  whicn  are  grown  to  about  an  equal  extent, 
together   taking   about   three-filths    the   acreage   of   potatoes. 
Turnips  occupy  a  much  less  acreage.     About  700  acres  were 
returned  both  in  1866  and  1867  as  bare  fallow.    Fnut  is  much 
and  successfully  grown;  oranges,  peaches,  and  melons  ripen 
readily  in  the  open  air,  whilst  apples,  pears,  and  the  ordinary 
table  fruit  produce  large  crops  and  of  excellent  quality.    The 
making  of  cider  is  carried  on  largely.    In  June,  1867,  there  were 
in  Guernsey  and  the  small  adjacent  islands  12,958  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which  2157  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  3075 
acres  under  green  crops ;  874  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses 
under  rotation ;  and  6143  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not 
broken  up  in  rotation.    Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  968 
acres  were  wheat ;  623  acres  barley  or  l)ere ;  449  acres  oats ; 
30  acres  rye;  37  acres  beans;  and  50  acres  peas.     Of  the 
acreage  unaer  green  crop,  789  acres  were  potatoes ;  142  acres 
turnips  and  swedes ;  244  acres  mangold ;  221  acres  carrots ; 
152  acres  cabbage,  and  1527  acres  vetches^  lucerne,  &c 
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For  the  tdze  of  the  island,  a  laige  number  of  cattle  are  reared. 

The  native  race  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  AMemev,  and  is 

much  prized.    No  foreign  admixture  is  permitted,  the  tiuemsej 

cow  being  famous  for  the  quantity  ana  quality  of  the  milk  it 

produces,  and  butter  being  tne  principal  object  of  attention  on 

every  farm.      Comparatively  few  sheep  are  kept,  the  entire 

number  in  the  islana  being  little  over  one-sixth  the  number  of 

cattle.    On  the  other  hand,  pigs  are  five  times  as  numerous  as 

sheep.    The  native  hog  is  large  and  fattens  well.    Horses  are 

bred  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  increasing  attention  is  bestowed 

on  them.    Poultry  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  market, 

and  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  are  exported.    On  the  25th 

of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  island  7308  cattle,  of  which 

3473  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  2960  under  two  years  of 

age ;  1348  sheep,  of  which  433  were  under  one  year  old,  and 

6718  pigs.    These  figures  show  a  small  increase  in  sheep  (134), 

a  larger  increase  in  cattle  (332),  but  by  far  the  largest  in  pigs 

(1119). 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  local 
wants.  Fancy  pottery  is,  however,  made  for  exportation.  Ship 
and  boat  builain^  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  are  rope 
and  sail  yards,  biscuit  bakeries,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  ship- 
ping  which  frequent  the  norto  vinegar  works,  steam  and  wind 
corn-mills,  breweries,  snun-mills,  soap  and  candle  factories,  and 
brick  fields.  Granite  is  extensively  quarried  and  exported ;  it 
is  chiefly  valued  for  its  hardness  and  ourability,  being  less  orna- 
mental than  the  Aberdeen  and  other  varieties.  There  is  an 
extensive  fishery  around  the  island.  Many  of  the  smaller 
faimers  cultivate  their  land  in  the  intervals  between  the  fishing 
seasons. 

Guernsey  is  divided  into  10  parishes  [E.  C.  Guernsey,  col. 
i07]:  St.  Andrew,  population  1049  in  18431,  a  decrease  of  165 
since  1851 ;  C&tel,  population  2071,  a  decrease  of  105 ;  Forest, 
population  612,  a  decrease  of  61 ;  St.  Martin,  population  2000, 
an  increase  of  32 ;  St.  Peter-du-Bois,  population  1141,  a  decrease 
of  11 ;  St.  Sampson,  population  2781,  an  increase  of  775;  St. 
Saviour,  population  942,  a  decrease  of  95 ;  Torteval,  population 
365,  an  increase  of  10 ;  Vale,  population  2455,  an.  mcrease  of 
345 ;  St.  Peter  Port,  population  16,388,  a  decrease  of  682.  The 
only  recognised  town  m  the  island  is  St.  Peter  Port,  but  a 
small  town  has  grown  up  around  St.  Sampson's  Harbour. 

St,  Peter  Port,  or  Port  St.  Pierre,  stretcnes  for  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  centre  of  the  east  coast.  Some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  town  ;  the  sewage  has  been  earned  out  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  spring  tides ;  the  newer  shops  are  of  a  better 
description  than  those  they  have  succeeded,  and  some  buildin<|s 
of  a  public  character  have  been  erected ;  but  in  the  main  it 
remains  as  described  in  the  original  article.  A  new  church,  St 
Stephen's,  was  erected  at  the  Kocquettes,  west  of  the  town,  in 
1866,  &om  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley.  It  is  First  Pointed 
in  style,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  and 
is  built  of  the  grey  and  red  Guernsey  granite,  with  shafts  and 
dressings  of  Caen  stone.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  was 
erected  in  St.  Paul's  square  in  1862 ;  early  Second  Pomted  in 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Poulton  of  Reading.  In  1861 
a  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  at  the  Vale,  from  the  designs  of  M.  de  Putron ; 
another  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  very  similar  in  character, 
called  Morley  chapel,  was  built  at  St.  Martin's  in  1863  :  both 
are  of  the  native  red  granite.  Other  chapels  have  been  built  by 
t^e  Calvinists  and  the  Plymouth  brethren ;  two  or  three  new 
primary  schools  have  been  erected,  and  the  hall  of  Elizabeth 
College  has  been  lengthened,  and  otner  improvements  eflected  in 
the  coU^e  buildings.  A  memorial  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort 
by  Mr.  Durham  was  erected  in  1863  by  the  harbour  so  as  to 
form  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea.  The  statue  is  an  electro- 
deposit  copy  of  that  erected  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden 
at  South  J^ensincton,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedestcd,  the  entire 
height  being  27  feet.  The  great  improvement  of  St.  Peter  Port 
has  been  the  extension  of  the  harbour  commenced  in  1854  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rendel,  and  since  his  death  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  who  has  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  orifidnal  plans.    The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  arms  or 


piers.  The  southern  arm  is  a  causeway  carried  out  Brom  the 
town  to  Castle  Comet,  while  beyond  the  castle  a  breakwater  has 
been  carried  seaward  to  a  distance  of  3000  feet  from  the  shore. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  breakwater  a  granite  tower  and  light- 
house has  been  erected,  provided  with  a  third-class  dioptric  lens, 
which  is  50  feet  above  hig^h-water  mark :  it  was  first  lighted 
March  Ist,  1867,  and  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  9  miles. 
The  north  ann  of  the  harbour,  called  St.  Julien  Pier,  was  com- 


pleted in  1868.  The  cost  has  been  considerably  over  300,0002. 
The  foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  at  St  Peter 
Port,  but  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  frequenting  the 
harbour  are  not  given  in  the  Shipping  Returns.  Tne  fortifica- 
tions have  been  greatly  modified  and  strengthened  both  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  and  elsewhere  in  the  island. 

St  Sampson\  2  miles  N.  of  St.  Peter  Port,  is  a  small  town 
which  has  grown  up  about  St.  Sampson's  Harbour  since  that  has 
become  the  place  for  the  export  of  granite.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  not  given  separately,  that  of  the  parish  was  2781  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  775  since  1851.  The  harbour  has  been 
improved,  quays  have  been  formed,  a  breakwater  has  been  car- 
ried out,  and  in  1861  a  new  clock  tower  which  serves  as  a  land- 
mark, was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  St  Sampson's 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  granite  trade,  all  the  gray  paving 
granite  sent  to  London  from  Guernsey  being  shipped  here.  The 
quantity  exported  from  St  Sampson's  averages  125,000  tons 
annually.  The  business  carried  on  is  chiefly  connected  with  the 
supply  of  the  shipping  frequenting  the  harbour. 

dependencies  of  Guemseif.  Aldernet  has  a  separate  article. 
Serk,  or  Sercq,  the  next  in  size  to  Aldemey,  6f  miles  K  of 
Guernsey,  contained  583  inhabitants  in  1861,  an  increase  of  3 
since  1851.  No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  island 
since  the  account  of  it  appeared  in  the  E.  C.  Herm,  which  lies 
off  St.  Sampson's,  at  about  2^  miles  from  the  Guernsey  shore, 
contained  41  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  5  since  1851. 
JethoUf  which  lies  half  a  mile  S.  bv  W.  of  Herm,  and  nearly 
opposite  St  Peter  Port,  had  increased  in  population  from  3  in 
1851  to  5  in  1861. 

GUILDFORD,  Surrey  [E.  C.  vol  iii  coL  110].  The  capital 
of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market 
town,  and  station  on  the  London  and  South- Western  and  SouUi- 
Eastem  Railways,  30^  miles  S.  bv  W.  from  London.  By  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  Guildford  will  in  future  return  only  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  two,  as  heretofore. 
In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of 
which  are  co-extensive,  contained  1466  innabited  houses,  52  un- 
inhabited, and  23  building.  The  population  was  8020,  of  whom 
3774  were  males,  and  4246  females,  an  increase  of  1280  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in 
1866  was  667,  of  whom  229  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last 
general  election  was  581.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  was  1242;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
1135,  of  whom  650  were  rated  imder  10/.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  was  35,9262.  in  1866 ;  the  rateable  value  was  28,916L 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health 
of  16  members.  Guildford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,592  acres,  and  a  population  of 
29,330  in  1861. 

Guildford  is  pleasantly  and  healthily  situated,  but  its  sanitary 
condition  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  very  clean  ;  but  there  is  no  general  system  of 
sewerage  ;  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  and  the  water  supply  insuf- 
ficient. The  average  rate  of  mortality  has  indeed  been  low,  but 
fever  has  been  too  frequently  prevalent,  and  in  August,  1867,  an 
outbreak  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  form  occurred  of  so  serious  a 
character  that  nearly  300  cases  had  been  under  treatment  before 
the  epidemic  passed  away  in  September.  Some  of  the  conditions 
which  are  believed  to  have  led  to  the  outbreak  have  been 
remedied,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  has  been  considerably  Improved  during  t£e 
last  few  years.  The  fine  old  church  of  St  Mary,  in  Quarry-street, 
ranging  from  the  Norman  to  the  Second  Pointed  period  in  date, 
and  fiul  of  antiquarian  interest,  was  extensively  restored  and 
much  altered  in  1863  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Goodchild. 
In  the  course  of  the  operations  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  numerous  curious 
thirteenth-century  paintings  were  discovered  on  the  spandrels  of 
the  great  arch  and  the  vaulting  of  the  roof.  The  other  two  town 
churches  have  not  been  altered,  but  Stoke  Church  has  been 
restored.  In  1863  a  new  Congregational  chapel.  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  from  tlie  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Peak.  There 
ore  besides  Wesleyan  Methodist,  ^ptist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  The  schools  and  public  institutions  remain  as  described 
in  tne  original  article.  A  County  Hall  and  Assize  Court  was 
erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goodchild.  It  is  late 
Domestic  Gothic  in  stjrle,  has  a  frontage  of  82  feet  with  a  depth 
of  150  feet,  and  comprises  a  great  hall,  80  feet  by  37  feet,  used 
as  the  criminal  court,  and  a  smaller  hall,  55  feet  by  35  feet, 
which  serves  as  the  Nisi  Prius  Court — ^both  being  used  for 
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meetings,  concerts,  &c.  The  Koyal  Surrey  County  Hospital, 
erected  near  the  railway  station,  in  1863-6,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lower,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort,  is  a  neat 
late  Gothic  building,  with  a  frontage  of  about  260  feet,  havine  a 
basso-rilievo,  by  Mr.  Theed,  of  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  over  tne 
entrance.  The  interior  is  well  arranged,  and  admirably  pro- 
vided for  60  patients.  In  the  corridor  is  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Mr.  Theed,  i)resented  to  the  hospital  by  the  Queen. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  com. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  being 
the  more  important ;  and  cattle,  lamb,  and  pig  markets  are  held 
monthly,  fortnightly,  or  weekly,  according  to  the  season.  There 
are  also  large  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  fairs  on  May  4  and  Nov. 
22.  Six  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  The  keep  of  Guild- 
ford Castle,  described  in  the  E.  C,  is  now  enclosed  within  the 
playground  of  a  private  school. 

GUYANA,  or  GUIANA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  112].  Of  the 
three  European  colonies  which  have  been  formed  in  this  portion 
of  South  .Ajnerica,  that  of  the  English  is  known  as  Demerara  or 
Berhicej  that  of  the  Butch  as  Surinam,  and  that  of  the  French  as 
Cayenne.  Cayenne  has  been  used  by  the  French  Government  as 
a  penal  settlement,  and  hither  have  been  sent  such  as  have  been 
suspected  or  convicted  of  political  offences.  The  climate  is  not 
healthy,  and  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners  has  been  great ; 
little  has  been  done  to  increase  the  number  of  colonial  settlers, 
and  the  attempt  to  introduce  coolies  has  been  but  partially  suc- 
cessful, few  persons  having  invested  capital  on  agriculture,  and 
therefore  labourers  have  not  been  sought  for.  Consequently 
neither  in  population  nor  in  trade  has  there  been  much  progress. 
The  French  official  statement  published  in  May,  1862,  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  as  22,590  ;  of  these  the  army  and  persons 
connected  with  the  administration  number  between  3500  and 
4000  ;  and  the  native  Indians  perhaps  about  1500  ;  nor  has  the 
number  much  varied  up  to  the  present  time.  The  commerce 
consists  chiefly  in  receiving  supplies  from  France  for  the  support 
of  the  convicts  and  the  soldiers,  which  in  1859  amoimtecl  to 
273,606/. ;  the  exportations  to  27,493/.  In  1860  the  importa- 
tions reached  284,299/.,  of  which  three-fourths  were  from  France, 
and  one-half  of  the  three-fourths  was  on  account  of  the  army  and 
the  prisoners ;  in  that  year  the  exportations,  consisting  chiefly  of 
raw  sugar,  timber,  and  annatto,  were  valued  at  41,314/.,  and 
about  four-fifths  were  taken  by  France.  Complaints  continue  to 
be  made  of  the  non-progressive  state  of  the  colony,  applications  for 
more  assistance  are  constantly-being  made  to  the  mother  country  ; 
and  desires  are  expressed  by  the  colonists  for  tlie  introduction  of 
negro  labour.  For  this  purpose  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  for  obtaining  some  of  the  liberated  slaves 
of  the  South,  but  the  project  failed. 

It  is  mainly  as  the  receptacle  for  convicts  that  the  colony  is 
important  to  France.  In  August,  1866,  their  number  was  7548, 
of  whom  208  were  women.  The  transports,  on  their  arrival, 
transfer  their  prisoners,  who  are  at  first  subject  to  close  confine- 
ment, to  vast  buildings  and  workshops,  constructed  on  the 
islands  opposite  the  port  of  Cayenne  Here  are  produced  many 
of  the  necessaries  required  for  other  establishments.    From  these 


the  example.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  attempts  to  escsLpe 
are  not  unfrequent ;  separated  only  by  the  Marony  firom  tne 
Dutch  settlement,  the  temptation  is  strong,  and  occasionally  a 
prisoner  making  the  attempt  is  ^ot  by  the  sentinels  Bpecially 
charged  to  prevent  such  evasions.  The  general  state  of  agrictil- 
ture  may  perhaps  be  best  illitstrated  by  the  return  of  stock.  In 
the  whole  colony  there  were  in  1863  but  98  horses,  31  a^ses,  €k> 
mules,  1056  sheep,  8763  homed  cattle,  and  5907  pigs. 

A  commission  was  appointed  jointly  by  the  Frencli  and 
Dutch  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country  and 
settling  the  boundaries.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  the  Maronj- 
was  ascended,  and  it  was  followed  to  the  river  Awa,  which 
appears  to  be  the  great  affluent  of  the  Marony.  Want  of  mean^i 
01  transport  compelled  the  return  of  the  expedition,  and  Cayenne 
was  readied  in  December.  As  the  whole  of  the  journey  n^as  in 
the  basin  of  the  Marony,  there  was  no  material  change  found  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  country.  The  Awa  and  the  Tapana- 
honi  have  been  now  traced  for  about  450  miles,  without  any 
remarkable  result,  but  rich  forests  have  been  foimd,  the  timber 
of  which  has  to  some  extent  been  utilised  by  the  colony. 

Surinam,  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  was  till  lately  a  slave 
colony ; '  and  as  slaves  are  no  longer  imported,  its  popiuation  has 
continued  to  decrease,  as  has  also  its  conmierce.  The  population 
which  was  64,270  in  1852,  is  stated  at  53,017  in  1860,  of  whom 
16,016  white  and  coloured  are  free,  the  remainder  were  slaves ; 
in  December,  1863,  the  total  nimiber  was  only  51,436 ;  and  in 
this  year  the  law  lor  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  came  into 
operation.  There  are  also  estimated  to  be  about  1000  native 
Indians,  who  hold  themselves  independent,  and  probably  about 
8000  Maroons,  who  are  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  settlers 
and  the  government.  In  1858  the  value  of  the  importations 
mto  the  colony  was  349,207/.,  nearly  50,000^  over  that  of  1857 ; 
and  the  exjwrtations  were  valued  at  337,403/.,  a  falling  oft  from 
those  of  the  previous  year  of  more  than  200,000Z.  In  1860  the 
exports  to  Holland  only  were  331,361/.,  and  the  imports  181,1 16/. ; 
the  trade  with  Holland  averaging  about  one-hali  of  the  whole. 
The  colony  is  a  considerable  expense  to  the  mother  country,  as 
the  revenue  in  1866  was  only  73,203/.  and  the  expenditure  was 
203,603/. 

Demerara,  the  English  portion  of  Guyana,  has  been  by  far  the 
most  prosperous.  In  1851  the  population  was  about  130,000, 
and  by  the  end  of  1861  there  haa  been  received  80,000  immi- 
grants, of  a  very  mixed  character,  Europeans,  free  negroes,  and 
Indian  and  Chinese  coolies.  The  census  of  1861  gave  the  total 
population  148,026,  of  whom  79,644  were  males,  and  68,382 
were  females.  The  immigration  has  been  a  great  success,  but 
has  been  expensively  purcnased.  Agents  from  the  colony  have 
been  stationed  at  Calcutta  and  Canton  to  promote  it,  and 
labourers  from  these  ports,  particularly  the  Chinese,  have  been 
foimd  to  be  valuable  assistants.  These  coolies  receive  a  guarant^^ 
that  they  shall  be  returned  home  after  the  period  contracted  for 
has  expired  (the  period  is  five  years),  if  tney  desire  it,  which 
some  do,  after  havmg  accumulated  money.  In  September,  1865, 
one  vessel  conveyed  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  469  returned  immi- 
grants, who  took  with  them  11,235/.,  in  addition  to  jewellery 


receptacles  the  prisoners  are  distributed  gradually  to  other  places    borne  upon  their  persons.    Altogether,  from   1860,  there  had 


which  are  termed  penitentiaries,  formed  in  rural  districts.  An 
hospital  also  is  established  near  the  place  of  debarkation,  where  the 
sick  or  infirm  are  received  from  all  the  places  of  confinement,  as 
well  as  from  the  penitentiaries.  By  this  establishment  and  some 
other  regulation  the  sanitary  state  of  the  prisons  has  been  greatly 
improved,  so  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  prisoners  is  below 
that  prevailing  in  the  prisons  of  France.  Off  the  port  of  Cayenne 
a  few  hulks  are  placed,  which  acconmiodate  the  prisoners  em- 
ployed on  public  works  in  or  near  the  town.  St.  Laurent,  a  set- 
tlement on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marony,  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  intended  for  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  good  conduct,  and  contains  about  2000  prisoners.  Here  there 
are  a  church,  shops,  warehouses,  barracks ;  also  a  village  peopled 
with  convicts,  each  of  whom  has  a  concession  of  land,  and  may 
arrive  at  comfort  by  his  own  labour.  The  district  is  traversed  by 
several  leagues  of  good  roads,  the  sides  of  which  are  shaded  by 
cocoa  trees.  The  report  in  January,  1866,  stated  that  there  were 
then  135  householas,  with  135  children,  of  whom  97  had  been 
bom  in  the  colony,  and  38  had  come  from  France,  as  in  some 
cases  the  convicts  have  been  permitted  to  bring  over  their  fami- 
lies to  join  them.  In  cases  oi  good  conduct  the  male  and  female 
convicts  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  their  children  are  carefully 
educated ;  and  the  social  ties  of  a  fEimily  are  said  to  work  great 
improvement  in  the  convicts.  Their  laboura  have  greatly  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  much  good  is  expected  to  arise  from 


been  5102  returned  to  their  native  country.     In  the  year  ending 
June,  1865,   there  were  5920  immigrants    who  entered    into 
renewed  contracts,  for  which  they  received    l>oimties  to  the 
amount  of  291,800  dollars,  and  1190  pid  18,557  dollars  to  be 
relieved  from  further  service  under  mdenture.     On  June  30, 
1866,  there  were  32,124  labourers  working  under  indenture,  and 
3069  not  under  indenture;  of  the  whole  8739  were  females. 
Some  invest  their  savings  in  land.    By  an  ordinance  passed  in 
1861,  the  regulations  for  the  purchase  of  land  have  been  modi- 
fied ;  the  fixed  price  is  settled  at  10  dollars  per  acre,  and  the 
smallest  quantity  sold  is  200  acre^;  but  the  purchaser  has  the 
option  of  paying  only  half  the  purchase-money  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  tne  remainder  by  two  annual  instalments,  with  6  per 
cent,  interest.    The  deed  of  grant  is  withheld  till  the  whole  sum 
is  paid,  but  the  purchaser  has  possession  of  the  land  under  a 
provisional  licence.      This  mimmum  quantity  is  too  laige  to 
admit  of  the  coolie  labourers  availing  themselves  of  it  beyond  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  and  probably  the  regulation  has  been  made 
for  that  express  purpose ;  but  in  a  few  instances  a  sort  of  joint 
stock  purchase  has  been  made  and  the  land  afterwards  divided. 
Care  is  taken  to  guard  the  immigrants  from  being  imposed  upon 
in  making  their  contracts;  and  an  ordinance  (also  of  1661) 
provides  that  children  over  ten  yeara  of  age  may  be  boimd  as 
apprentices  to  any  useful  trade  with  the  consent  of  their  parents ; 
but  all  indentures  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  male  attaining  the 
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age  of  twenty-one,  or  on  the  maniage  of  a  female.  The  licences 
for  cutting  timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported,  are 
not  given  for  less  than  300  nor  more  than  1000  acres,  and  the 
iixed  annual  rent  is  1«.  3d.  per  acre. 

Trade  has  increased  in  every  branch,  and  in  the  production  of 
sugar  the  colony  has  been  remarkably  successful.  To  a  wonderfully 
fertile  soil  the  colonists  have  united  capital  and  skill.  From  about 
6<X),000  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  1,600,0()0  gallons  of  nmi  exported 
to  Great  Britain  in  1851,  the  produce  advanced  to  upwards  of 
1,000,000  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  2,700,000  gallons  of  nmi  in  1861 ; 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  rum,  and  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  sugar  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  all  its  colonies  and  dependencies. 
In  1860  the  total  value  of  the  importations  from  that  kingdom  was 
617,626/.,  and  of  the  exportations  1,595,106/.  The  actual  receipts  as 
revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  279,952/.,  and  the  expenditure 
was  337,581/.;  but  there  had  been  a  balance  in  hand  from  1859, 
which  enabled  a  sum  to  be  still  carried  forward  in  favour  of 

1862  of  22,671/.  The  import  duties  had  risen  from  106,907/.  in 
1857  to  126,349/.  in  1860,  while  the  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  immigration  had  risen  from  26,955/.  in  1851  to 
50,943/.  in  1860,  which  was  the  first  year  of  the  assisted  emigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese.    In  1862  the  revenue  was  282,834/. ;  in 

1863  it  fell  to  266,170/.,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  in  the  customs 
and  rum  duties.  The  expenditure  in  1862  was  347,508/.,  in 
1863  it  fell,  chiefiv  from  a  less  immigration  from  China,  to 
267,292/.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  591,454/,,  but  of  this 
266,800/.  is  secured  by  the  notes  of  planters,  given  as  their 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  introducing  immigrants.  In  1865 
the  revenue  amounted  to  309,371/.,  and  in  1866  to  304,816/. ; 
the  expenditure  in  the  same  years  was  300,894/.,  and  310,000/.  j 


the  public  debt  in  1866  amounted  to  571,166/.  The  value  of 
the  imports  in  1862  was  1,107,181/.,  in  1863  it  increased  to 
1,121,979/.;  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1862  was  1,365,295/., 
and  in  1863  it  was  1,679,385/.  The  official  return  of  produce 
shipped  in  1865  was — sugar,  86,110  hogsheads,  an  increase  of 
12,797  as  compared  with  the  year  1864 ;  rum,  31,336  puncheons, 
an  increase  of  5282;  molasses,  14,454  casks,  an  mcrease  of 
1815;  cotton,  561  bales,  an  increase  of  342;  timber,  503,849 
feet,  a  decrease  of  313,983;  cocoanuts,  534,889,  a  decrease  of 
33,908.  The  comptroller  of  rum  duties  states  the  yearns  export 
of  rum  at  2,914,515  gallons,  an  increase  of  496,675  gallons  over 

1864.  From  the  Ist  of  January  to  31st  of  Decem})er,  1866, 
there  were  shipped— Sugar,  78,600  hhds.,  581 7^  tierees,  22,196 
barrels,  42,221  bags;  molasses,  15,180^  casks;  rum,  27,758 
puns.,  4169  hhds.,  2466  barrels;  cotton,  515  bales  21  bags; 
timber,  249,614  ft. ;  chareoal,  26,345  barrels ;  cocoanuts,  591,621 ; 
shingles,  7,831,250.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1866  was 
2,170,967/.;  of  the  imports,  1,530,674/. 

In  1863  there  were  101  schools  receiving  pubHc  aid,  in  which 
8251  children  were  receiving  instruction ;  and  there  were  4174 
receiving  instruction  in  other  schools.  In  1866  there  were  118 
public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6615  pupils,  which 
probably  indicates  a  decrease  in  the  intervening  years,  as  the 
governor's  report  says  that  there  was  an  increase  of  794  over 

1865.  A  new  court-house  was  built  in  Essequibo,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea-wall  was  commenced,  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  forward.  On  this  sea-wall,  St  Swithin's 
dam,  and  on  the  two  hospitals  at  Demerara  and  Berbice,  24,490/. 
were  expended  in  1865,  and  30,224/.  in  1866, 
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HACKNEY,  Middlesex  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  117].  By  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
was  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  to  l)e  "  a  separate  borough 
returning  two  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,"  and  to  be 
known,  the  one  division  as  the  borough  of  Hackney,  the  other 
as  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  By  the  schedule  annexed 
the  borough  of  Hackney  is  to  comprise  the  parishes  of  Hackney, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Shoreditch.  These  parishes  contained  at 
the  census  of  1861 — Hackney,  an  area  of  3290  acres,  12,352  in- 
habited houses,  480  uninhabited,  and  370  building,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  76,687,  an  increase  of  23,098  since  1851 ;  Bethn<il 
Green,  an  area  of  760  acres,  14,731  inhabited  houses,  502  imin- 
habited,  and  125  building,  -with  a  population  of  105,101,  an 
increase  of  14,908  since  1851  ;  Shoreaitcn,  an  area  of  646  acres, 
17,072  inhabited  houses,  583  uninhabited,  and  40  building, 
\%dth  a  population  of  129,364,  an  increase  of  20,107  since  1851. 
The  entire  borough  contained,  therefore,  in  1861,  an  area  of 
4696  acres,  44,155  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  311,152. 
Frem  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  places  comprised 
in  the  new  borough  are  advancing  rapidly,  though  with  imequal 
steps,  in  populauon.  Hackney  having  increased  about  43  per 
cent,  in  tne  ten  years,  Shoreditch  about  18  per  cent.,  and 
Bethnal  Green  15  per  cent.  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  are 
both  for  the  most  part  old  places,  have  long  had  the  larger  part 
of  their  surface  built  over,  and  have  a  poor  though  dense  popula- 
tion, whilst  the  fields  and  open  spaces  of  Hackney  have  oeen 
rapidly  covered  with  houses,  the  proximity  of  Victoria  Park,  and 
the  North  London  Railway,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  erection  of  a  lar^e  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
by  the  marshes,  having  led  to  the  building  of  a  vast  number  of 
Bmall  dwellings  and  the  influx  of  a  laige  number  of  families. 
The  North  London  Railway  has  three  stations  at  Hackney — one 
by  the  parish  church,  one  at  Homerton,  and  the  third  at  Hack- 
ney Wick,  near  the  northern  entrance  to  Victoria  Park. 

Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  are  now  a  part  of  London. 
Hackney,  though  included  by  the  Re^strar-General  within  the 
Metropolitan  district,  is  stillan  outlying  member  of  it.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  number  of  houses  and  manufactories  as  well  as 
inhabitants  has  enormously  increased,  while  the  poor-law  valua- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  since  .  1851,  Few  of  the  new 
buildings  are  of  a  public  character.  The  most  prominent  is  the 
Vestry  Hall,  a  showy  Renaissance  edifice  erected  in  1866.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  in  the  London  Fields,  a 
handsome  First  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1865  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hakewill ;  the  Victoria  Park  Congrega- 
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tional  chai>el,  designed  by  Mr.  Poullon,  and  several  other 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  added  to  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  noticed  in  the  E.  C.    The  French  Hospital,  a  very 

rtty  example  of  French  Domestic  Gothic,  designed  by  Mr. 
L.  Roumieu  for  the  reception  of  60  poor  French  Protestants 
or  their  descendants  settled  in  England,  and  one  or  two  other 
buildings  of  some  architectural  character  have  been  erected  on 
the  skirts  of  Victoria  Park,  while  within  the  park  the  richest 
and  handsomest  drinking-fountain  about  London  was  erected  in 
1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  at  a  cost  of 
about,  5000^.,  defrayed  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  The  larger 
factories  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  border  of  the  marshes  by 
Hackney  Wick,  and  consist  of  chemical  works,  India-rubber  and 
waterproofing  works,  drug,  oil,  and  bone  mills,  pitch,  tar, 
varnish,  tallow,  and  soap  works,  and  other  establishments  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  close  to  London.  Hackney  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  two  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
3929  acres,  and  a  population  of  83,295  in  1861. 

HADDINGTON,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii. 
col.  118],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  royal  and  |)arliamentary 
buigh,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  North  Bntish  Railway, 
18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Edinburgh.  In  1861  the  population  of 
the  royal  burgh  of  Haddington  was  3013,  an  increase  of  126  since 
1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  buigh  was  3897,  an 
increase  of  14  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
597  ;  uninhabited,  8  ;  and  building,  2.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered electors  in  1866  was  220.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
rated  under  lOL,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of 
poor  rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  206  in  1866.  Haddington 
unites  with  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  Lauder,  and  North  BerwicK  to 
form  the  Haddington  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of 
Burghs  contained  1793  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
13,142.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  717. 
The  number  of  occupants  rated  imder  10/.,  omitting  those  re- 
lieved from  payment  of  poor  rates  on  accoimt  of  poverty,  was 
852. 

The  town  has  undergone  little  change.  The  ancient  church 
remains  a  partial  ruin — ^the  tower  and  choir  roofless,  the  nave 
still  in  use  as  the  parish  church.  John  Knox  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  house  by  the  church,  but  the  honour  of  being  his 
birth-place  is  also  claimed  by  Giffbrd,  a  village  4  miles  south  of 
Haddington.  In  the  town  are  the  county  buildings,  town-house, 
com  ex3iange,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  an  agricultural  society. 
Aft  the  county  town  and  the  centre  of  the  best  cultivated  part  of 
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East  Lothian,  Haddington  has  a  considerable  trade.  The 
market,  on  Friday,  is  the  largest  in  Scotland  for  grain  and  i^- 
cultural  produce  generally.  Haddington  tryst  is  held  in  May, 
and  veiy  laigely  attended.    In  the  vicinity  are  several  fine  seats. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  East  Lothian,  Scotland  TE.  C. 
voL  iii.  col.  118].  As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  area  of  Haddingtonshire  is  179,142  acres,  or  280 
square  miles,  of  which  173,297  acres  are  land,  189  acres  water, 
149  acres  inks  (i.«.,  "  the  low  lands  on  the  side  of  a  river  over- 
flowed by  the  sea  in  spring-tides ''),  and  6505  acres  foreshore. 
The  population  in  1861  was  37,634,  of  whom  17,854  were  males, 
and  19,780  females,  a  decrease  of  1248  since  1851.  The  number 
of  families  was  8676.  The  nimiber  of  inhabited  houses  was 
6802  ;  uninhabited,  429 ;  and  building,  46.  The  number  of 
children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school  was  6204  ; 
scholars  of  all  ages,  6585.  Haddingtonshire  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Commons— one  for  the  county  at 
large,  and  one  for  the  Haddinc;ton  burghs.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  county,  exclusive  of  the  represented  burghs, 
was  29,057  in  1861,  an  increase  of  455  since  1851.  The  number 
of  county  electors  in  1867  was  691.  Tlie  rental  valuation  was 
268,738/.  No  additions  have  been  made  to  the  railways  in 
Haddingtonshire  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article. 
The  North  British  line  runs  along  the  coast  from  Cockbumspath 
to  Dunbar,  where  it  turns  inland,  and  crosses  the  northern  niJf 
of  the  county  in  a  generally  south-western  direction.  Short 
branches  run  from  it  to  Haddington  and  North  Berwick. 

Haddingtonshire  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  agri- 
culture. The  farms  are  laige,  the  farmers  men  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  capital,  and  the  landlords  lend  a  willing  hand  in 
all  attempts  to  aavance  the  general  character  of  East  Lothian 
farming,  the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society  serving  as  a 
common  centre  and  bond  of  union.  The  land  is  well  drained, 
the  tillage  is  good,  artificial  manures  are  freelv  used,  and  the 
most  improved  implements  readily  adopted.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation.  Of  this 
two-fifths  (40*1  per  cent.)  are  devoted  to  com  ^  green  crops  and 
artificial  grasses  have  each  less  than  a  fourth  ;  while  permanent 
pastures  occupy  at  present  somewhat  over  half  the  acreage  of 
artificial  grasses,  and  seem  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  extent 
Oats,  as  in  most  of  the  Scotch  counties,  are  the  laigest  of  the 
com  crops,  barley  coming  next,  while  wheat,  which  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  principal,  ranks  third  in  respect  of  acreage  among 
the  com  crops  of  naddingtonshiro,  occupving  about  two-thirds 
the  space  given  to  oats.  Of  the  acre^^e  devoted  to  green  crops, 
turnips  and  swedes  take  nearly  two-thirds,  potatoes  occupying 
less  than  half  the  acreage  of  turnips.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  in  the  coimty  107,357  acres  under  cultivation, 
of  which  43,012  acres  were  under  com  crops.  24,287  acres  imder 
gjreen  crops,  25,794  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotar 
tion,  and  13,406  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  16,034  acres  were 
oats,  12,968  acres  barley  or  bere,  11,702  acres  wheat,  14  acres 
rye,  2211  acres  beans,  and  83  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  imder 
green  crops,  15,510  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes,  272  acres 
mangold  and  carrots,  7480  acres  potatoes,  86  acres  cabbage,  and 
939  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Considerable  and  increasing  attention  is  given  to  live  stock, 
but,  according  to  the  agricultural  census,  £^dingtonfi(hire  has 
the  smallest  number  of  cattle  relatively  to  the  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  of  any  Scotch  county  (7*1  per  cent.),  though  Berwick, 
the  adjoining  county,  stands  very  slightly  higher  (7*6  ner  cent). 
The  Teeswater  short-horns  are  most  in  favour  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  cattle  are  brought  from  the  Highlands  to 


chiefly  of  the  Cheviot  Dreed,  but  Leicesters  are  also  in  much 
favour.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county 
7559  cattle,  of  which  2227  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
2978  under  two  years  of  age ;  108,148  sheep,  of  which  41,038 
were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  4744  pigs.  These  returns  show 
a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  1866,  and  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  a  third  in  pigs ;  in  sheep  on  the  contrary  there 
is  a  large  increase. 

Haddingtonshire  has  few  manufactures.  There  are  iron 
foundries,  rope  yards,  potteries,  distilleries,  breweries,  salt 
works,  and  the  usual  local  trades,  but  no  distinctive  or  very 
extensive  works.  In  the  west  of  the  county  are  extensive 
collieries,  chiefly  about  Tranent  In  1867  there  were  in  all  13 
collieries  in  the  county,  but  the  quantity  of  coal  obtained  is  not 


returned  separately.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  quarried. 
Fishing  employs  a  good  many  men  along  the  coast.  Dunbar  is 
the  centre  of  the  Haddin^onshire  fishery,  and  here  a  large  trade 
is  carried  on  both  in  fresh  and  cured  herrings. 

Towns  and  Villages. — ^Besides  the  county  town,  Haddington, 
the  county  contains  the  boroughs  of  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick, 
which  umte  with  Haddington  to  form  the  Haddington  District 
of  Burghs;  and  one  other  town  of  over  2000  inhabitants, 
Tnoient.  Haddington  has  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  the  villages  noticed  m  the  original  article,  we  here 
give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

Berwickf  North  [E.  C.  voL  L  coL  10571  a  town  and  searport, 
a  royal  burgh,  and  a  contributary  to  tne  Haddington  District 
of  Burghs,  and  a  station  on  the  North  Berwick  line  of  the  North 
British  Eailway,  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Haddington.  In  1861  the 
royal  burgh  contained  700  inhabitants^  an  increase  of  202  since 
1851.  ^e  rental  valuation  was  41662.  The  Corporation 
revenue  was  3802.  The  parliamentary  bui^gh  contained  179 
inhabited  houses,  15  uninhabited,  and  one  building.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  1164,  of  whom  529  were  males  and  635 
females,  an  increase  of  301  persons  since  1851.  The  town  has 
greatly  increased,  North  Berwick  being  now  the  most  fashionable 
watenng  place  on  the  east  coast  Many  terraces  and  villa 
residences  nave  been  built,  there  are  good  hotels,  libraries,  and 
a  reading-room,  and  the  links  aflord  ample  space  for  golf  plavers. 
A  large  trade  is  done  in  com.  The  market  is  on  Monday.  About 
two  miles  from  the  shore  and  in  North  Berwick  pandi  is  the 
Bass  Bock,  an  island  about  a  mUe  in  circuit,  with  difb  rising 
steeply  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet,  and  swarm- 
ing with  solan  geese  and  other  wild  fowl.  The  ruins  of  Tan- 
taUan  Castle  are  about  2^  miles  £.  of  North  Berwick. 

Dunbar  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  830],  a  sea-port  and  market  town,  a 
royal  bui^n,  and  a  contributanr  to  the  Haddington  District  of 
Bi^hs,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  11^  miles 
N.E.  from  Haddington.  In  1861  the  royal  buigh  contained  962 
inhabited  houses  and  3796  inhabitants.  The  Corporation 
revenue  is  about  16002.  The  parliamentary  burgh  contained 
877  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  3516,  an  increase  of 
478  since  1851.  The  harbour  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  and 
deepened,  and  an  inner  quay  constructed.  A  large  trade  ia  done 
in  herrings,  which  are  caught  and  cured  by  the  Dunbar  fishermen 
in  great  numbers.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  and  grain ; 
the  exports  cured  herrings  and  whisky.  In  the  town  are  ship- 
building yards,  rope  yards,  sail-cloth  factories,  and  iron  foundries ; 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Tuesdays^ 

Tranent,  a  colliery  town  near  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  Britisn  Railway,  7^  miles  W.S.W.  from  Hadding- 
ton. The  population  of  the  parish  was  4647  in  1861 ;  that  of  the 
village  was  2257,  an  increase  of  161  since  1851.  Tranent  is  the 
centre  of  the  coal-mining  district  of  Haddingtonisdiire.  In  the 
district  there  are  13  collieries,  aU  of  which  lie  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  town,  and  several  are  within  the  parish.  There 
are  also  sandstone  quarries  and  salt-works. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Aberlad^,  a  ^age  on  the  west  coast,  3h  miles  N.  from  the 
Longniddiy  station  of  the  North  Britii^  Railway ;  population 
of  the  villi^,  480  in  1861 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  1019,  a  decrease 
of  80  since  1851.  The  little  bay  of  Aberiady  serves  as  the  port 
of  Haddington.  Cockenzie,  a  fishing  village  2  miles  N.  from  the 
Tranent  station  of  the  North  Briti^  Railway ;  population  of  the 
village  649  in  1861.  Besides  the  fishery  the  salt  works  aflbid 
occupation  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  are  employed 
in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  Gijbrd,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Qifford  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Yester,  4  miles  S.E.  fix)m  Had- 
dington ;  population  of  the  village,  458  in  1861,  of  whom  194 
were  males  and  264  females ;  the  population  of  the  parish  of 
Yester,  in  which  the  village  is  situated,  was  1033,  a  decrease  of 
169  since  1851.  Gifford  disputes  with  Haddington  the  honour 
of  being  the  birth-place  of  John  Knox.  Gififord  is  a  considerable 
agricultural  centre.  T^sts  are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
March  and  the  14th  of  July,  a  fair  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  June,  and  another  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  Prestonpans,  a  fishing  village  on  the  west  coast,  one 
nule  W.  from  the  Tranent  station  of  the  North  Britic^  Railway  ; 
pop.  1577  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1851.  The  village  is 
an  ill-built  and  strag|;ling,  but  interesting  and  rather  picturesque 
place.  Prestonpans  is  noted  for  its  ale-breweries.  Its  hist^cai 
interest  is  referred  to  in  the  original  article.  At  Prestonpans  is 
Schawls  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
boys^  of  whom  about  20  are  on  the  foundation. 
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HALIFAX,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [  E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  125], 
a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough,  and  market  to^vn,  203 
miles  from  Lonaon  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The 
borough  was  incorporated  in  1848,  but  the  boundaries  were 
much  extended  in  1865 ;  the  Corporation  consists  of  10 
aldermen  and  30  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  who, 
for  sanitary  purposes,  are  constituted  a  Local  Bouxl  of  Health. 
In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits 
of  which  were  coextensive,  contained  7807  inhabited  houses, 
193  uninhabited,  and  17  building.  The  population  was  37,014, 
of  whom  17,283  were  males,  and  19,731  females,  an  in- 
crease of  3432  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1771,  of  whom  171  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  was  7693  ;  the  number  directly  rated 
to  the  poor  was  4042,  of  whom  2483  were  rated  under  10/. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  143,456/.  ;  the  rateable 
value  was  116,059/.  Halifax  Poor  Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,784  acres,  and  a 
population  of  128,673  m  1861. 

Halifax  is  among  the  towns  which  most  remarkably  illustrate 
the  rapid  change  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  going 
on  in  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  trade  of 
the  town  has  increased  but  not  materially  altered.  It  still  ranks 
next  to  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Hudderslield  as  a  seat  of  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures.  But  the  town  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  ;  its  sanitary  condition  improved ;  the  gas  and 
waterworks  have  been  purdiased  by  the  town  and  vested  in  the 
Corporation  and  greatly  extended  ;  new  streets  have  been 
opened  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  town,  and  lumbering  old 
houses  supplanted  by  laiger  and  loftier  new  ones ;  several 
noble  public  buildings,  churches,  mansions,  warehouses,  and 
manufactories  erected,  and  a  beautiful  new  park  formed.  Of 
the  sanitai^r  works  the  most  important  is  the  water  supply. 
The  water  is  now  collected  from  the  moorland  streamlets  by 
embankments  carried  across  the  valleys  a  few  miles  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  stored,  in  vast  reservoirs  at  Warley  Moor, 
Castle  Carr,  and  Mixenden,  whence  an  abundant  supply  is  fur- 
nished to  the  miUs  and  factories  as  well  as  to  every  dwelling. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  public  buildings  is  the  Town 
HaU,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  its  principal  front 
facing  Crossley-street,  one  of  the  new  streets  opened  through  a 
close  and  crowded  part  of  the  old  town.  Halifax  Town  Hall 
was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bariy  ;  its  completion 
was  superintended  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  M.  &irry,  and  it  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  August,  1863.  It  is  a 
parallelogram  of  about  140  feet  by  90.  The  spire,  which  forms 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  composition,  rises  from  a  massive 
tower  35  feet  square  to  a  height  of  175  feet.  The  style  is 
Italian  Renaissance  of  two  orders,  with  broken  entablatures 
and  arched  windows  at  each  bay.  Altogether,  it  is  of  a  veiy 
ornate  character,  the  facade  being  decorated  with  statues  and 
carvings,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  arts,  &c.,  of  Halifax, 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  building  itself  is  constructed  of 
the  line  sandstone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interior  is 
appropriated  to  corporate  purposes.  The  public  hall  is  an 
elegant  room,  50  feet  by  40,  and  40  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the 
buuding  was  32,000/. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  Halifax.  The  old  parish  church  has  been  restored. 
All  Saints',  Salterhebble,  is  a  substantial  First  Pointed  cruciform 
building,  with  a  tall  spire,  windows  filled  with  paint^  glafl^^  and 
a  richly-decorated  interior.  St.  Paul's,  King's  Cross,  is  a  pleasing 
First  Pointed  building,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  lofty  spire. 
St.  Thomas's,  Hill-top,  Northowram,  erected  in  1861,  is  another 
excellent  example  of  a  modem  Gothic  church  ;  like  All  Saints', 
it  is  cruciform  and  has  a  lofty  spire.  But  the  noblest  of  these 
churches,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  recently  erected  in 
England,  is  All  Souls,  HaW  Hill,  completed  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
an  extremely  rich  tower  at  the  north-west,  crowned  with  a 
banded  stone  spire  236  feet  high ;  is  early  Second  Pointed  in 
character,  of  a  French  type  ;  built  of  Nottingham  limestone  and 
the  local  sandstone,  with  shafts  of  granite,  Derbyshire,  or  Devon- 
shire marble,  according  to  their  positions  ;  and  whit«  and 
coloured  Italian  marbles,  serpentine,  alabaster,  and  other  costly 
materials  ore  freely  used  in  the  construction  and  decoration. 
Numerous  statues  and  earrings  bv  Mr.  J.  B.  Philp  adorn  both 
the  exterior  and  interior;  t£e  clerestory,  of  more  elaborate 
character  than  usual,  has  medallions  wim  heads  of  the  first 
bishops  of  the  English  Church  in  high  relief  ;  over  the  chancel 


arch  is  a  fresco  of  the  heavenly  choir  praising  the  Lamb,  and 
other  paintinss  adorn  the  walls.  The  chancel  is  very  nchly 
decorated  ;  all  the  windows  are  of  painted  glass  ;  and  the  entire 
building  is  finished  with  the  createst  care.  The  church  was 
erected  and  endowed  by  E.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  one  of  the  leading 
worsted  manufacturers  of  the  town.  A  cemetery  of  tliree  acres, 
very  prettily  laid  out,  was  also  presented  to  tiie  district  parish 
by  the  same  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  good  school-house  nearly 
opposite  the  church.  Mr.  Akroyd,  in  1866,  presented  another 
church  to  the  town,  St  Stephen's,  Copley.  It  is  a  First  Pointed 
buildinc,  effective  outside  and  richly  ornamented  in  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  chancel ;  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  A;  Cross- 
land.  In  all  there  are  now  about  10  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  Halifax,  4  Congregational,  3  Baptist,  3  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  3  Primitive  Methcxiist,  and  New  Connection  Metho- 
dist, Unitarian,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Some  of 
the  dissenting  chapels  are  little  behind  the  best  of  the  churches 
in  costliness  or  splendour.  The  Square  Church,  by  the  railway 
station,  is  a  large  and  elaborate  cruciform  Congregational  church, 
erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  James.  Towards  the 
cost  the  Crossley  family  were  large  contributors,  Sir  F.  Crossley 
having  presented  the  tower  and  spire,  which  from  its  height,  210 
feet,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  m  the  general  view  of  the  town. 
Another  costly  Congregational  church  to  which  the  Crossley 
family  contributed  lai^y  was  erected  in  1867,  from  the  desi^s 
of  Messrs.  Ive.  It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  local  stone,  with 
freestone  dressings,  poUshed  granite  being  used  for  the  interior 
columns. 

The  schools  and  institutions  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  important  as  buildings.  Besides  the  Free  Grammar  School 
on  Skircoat  Heath,  there  are  several  National,  British,  and 
denominational  schools.  In  1863  Mr.  J.  Crossley  founded  an 
Industrial  School  near  the  old  church.  The  Crossley  Orphanage, 
Skircoat  Moor,  is  a  large,  substantial,  and  handsome  building, 
erected  in  1865  by  Sir  F,  and  Messrs.  John  and  Joseph  Crossley, 
and  endowed  by  them  with  an  income  of  3000L  a  year.  The 
style  is .  Renaissance ;  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Paull  and 
Ayliffe.  It  has  accommodation  for  over  400  children,  who  each 
pay  lOL  yearly,  and  are  educated  and  maintained  ;  the  boys  from 
6  years  to  16,  the  girls  from  6  to  17.  The  Crossley  Almshouses 
are  a  very  handsome  range  of  almshouses,  of  stone.  Domestic 
Gbthic  in  style,  for  22  decayed  persons,  each  of  whom  has  a 
roomy  private  house,  and  an  allowance — ^the  men  of  8«.,  the 
women  of  6«.  a  week.  The  building  was  erected  and  endowed 
by  Sir  F.  Crossley,  and  stands  close  to  his  residence.  The 
Waterhouse  Hospital,  rebuilt  in  1856,  consists  of  three  detached 
blocks,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  centre  con- 
taining schools  for  30  boys  and  30  ^rls,  with  the  governor's  and 
schoolmaster's  residences,  and  the  wings  each  12  almshouses.  The 
building  is  Tudor  Collegiate  in  style,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Child,  of  Halifax.  The  Literarjr  and  Philosophical  Society,  Har- 
rison-road, is  an  important  local  institution,  with  a  fine  museum  and 
libraiy.  The  Mecnanics'  Institute  by  the  Town  HaU  is  a  hand- 
some building,  erected  in  1857,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson,  of  Bradford,  who  also  designed  the  Halifax 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  the  New  Swan  Hotel,  and  other  large  buildings 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  besides,  a  School  of  Art,  a 
Working  Men's  College  at  Haley  Hill,  a  theatre  at  Ward's  End, 
and  the  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  enlarged  and  partially  rebuilt 
in  1863.  The  Penny  Savings'  Bank,  with  over  4,000  depositors, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  efforts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes, 
should  be  noticed  the  erection  of  a  large  model  lodging-house, 
Venetian  Gothic  in  style,  by  Mr.  J.  Crossley ;  and  by  Mr.  E. 
Akroyd,  a  village  of  substantial  and  liandsome  dwellings  for  the 
workmen  of  the  Haley  Hill  district,  and  principally  of  those 
employed  at  his  milL  By  an  easy  system  of  rent  and  purchase 
the  houses  become  the  pro])erty  of  the  occupants. 

Of  the  ornamental  additions  to  the  town  the  most  valuable  is 
the  People's  Park,  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground  of  12^  acres,  laid 
out  with  rare  taste  and  success  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Mr. 
Milner,  and  presented  to  the  town  in  1858  by  Sir  F.  Crossley,  who 
in  1868  macte  over  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  6000  guineas 
to  be  invested  for  its  maintenance.  The  ^unds  are  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  laid  out  in  lawns,  lakes,  flower-gardens, 
and  an  Italian  terrace,  lined  with  lam  vases  and  marble  statues, 
to  which  in  1860  the  inhabitants  added  a  fine  statue  by  Durham 
of  the  munificent  donor  of  the  park.  Opposite  the  park  is  Belle 
Yue,  the  seat  of  Sir  F.  Crossley,  a  large  and  ornate  Italian  building, 
designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ana  Mr.  Stokes,  and  close  by  it 
are  Sie  eqiiaUy  stately  mansions  of  Mr.  John  Crossley,  designed 
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by  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Smith ;  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Crossley, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson.  Another  noteworthy 
ornamental  addition  to  the  town  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  designed  by  Mr.  Thomycroft,  and  erected  in 
1864. 

The  woollen  and  woi'sted  manufactures  form  as  was  said  the 
staple  of  the  town,  and  some  of  the  mills,  like  that  of  the  Crossley 
Company,  which  employs  over  3000  hands,  have  considerable 
architectural  character.  Cai-pets,  rugs,  woollen  damasks,  table 
covers,  and  plain  and  fancy  reps  are  among  the  leading  articles 
made.  Wool-stapling,  dyeing,  and  card-making  are  pursued  on 
a  large  scale.  Cotton  mills,  chemical  works,  enj^ine  and  boiler 
works,  rope  and  twine  yards,  breweries,  the  making  of  clogs,  and 
the  neighoouring  quanies  afford  considerable  occupation.  There 
are  three  banks,  numerous  large  and  handsome  warehouses,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  spacious  new  markets.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly.  Large  public  swimming  and  warm 
oaths  were  erected  in  1859.  An  additional  cemetery  was  formed 
in  1861. 

HAMBURG  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  127].  The  constitution  of 
1848,  modified  in  1850,  was  considered  too  democratic  by  the 
Gkrmanic  Diet,  which  decreed  in  the  last-named  year  a  return 
to  the  constitution  existing  previous  to  1848,  however  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1859.  in  January,  1860,  commenced  a  series  of 
meetings  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants,  at  all  of  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  favour  of  a  reform,  or  rather  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment,  of  the  constitution  of  1850.  The  senate  forbade  the 
meetings,  but  they  could  not  be  repressed,  and  in  August  a 
committee,  formed  by  a  poiiion  of  the  senators  and  of  the 
deputies,  submitted  to  the  citizens  the  project  of  a  constitution 
founded  on  that  of  1850.  The  legislative  powers  are  confided 
to  an  elected  assembly  of  192  members,  chosen  from  different 
classes  and  in  different  ways,  half  of  whom  are  elected  every 
three  years  ;  the  senate  of  18  are  elected  for  life,  but  may  resign 
aiter  serving  six  years.  The  senate,  voting  by  ballot,  nominate 
two  of  their  number  as  first  and  second  bui^omasters  for  one 
year,  who  may  be  chosen  for  a  second  year,  but  not  longer. 
The  senate  and  the  assembly  have  equal  powers  in  initiating 
laws ;  the  senate  have  some  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  appeal ; 
and  all  laws  passed  by  the  two  bodies  are  to  be  published  within 
15  days  afterwards.  The  municipality  and  the  communes  have 
the  management  of  local  business.  This  constitution  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  in  September,  1860,  and  is  still  in  partial 
operation.  In  1857  and  m  1861  some  advances  were  made 
towards  free  trade.  The  trade  corporations  were  abolished, 
and  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  tariff  and  port 
dues. 

The  total  population  of  the  town,  with  the  suburbs  and  the 
small  territory  attached  to  it,  had  increased  to  229,941  in  1860, 
and,  according  to  the  census  to  285,057  in  1866,  In  1867  the 
corporation  purchased  from  Lubeck  some  additional  territory, 
and  the  census  of  December  gave  the  following  results  : — Ham- 
buig  city  and  suburbs,  223,763  ;  ruml  districts,  65,542  ;  Ritze- 
biitteland  Cuxhaven,  6381  ;  Bergedorf,  12,510 ;  military,  1311 ; 
total,  306,507.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  so  small  a 
population  are  large.  In  1860  the  revenue  was  about  626,000^, 
and  the  expenditure  about  50,000/.  less.  In  1861  the  revenue 
was  652,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  a  little  over  600,000/.     The 

Sublic  debt  amounted  to  4,220,000/.  On  Jan.  1, 1865,  the  public 
ebt  was  4,222,897/.  In  the  budget  for  1866  the  receipts  were 
706,040/.;  the  expenditure  705,747/.,  and  the  public  debt 
3,941,856/. 

The  importations  in  1860  were  valued  at  45,564,693/. ;  in  1861 
at  43,762,000/.  Of  the  importations,  more  than  one-fourth  are 
derived  from  Great  Britain.  In  1865  the  total  importations 
amounted  in  value  to  62,375,165/.,  of  which  3,458,976/.  were 
by  sea,  the  remainder  by  land.  In  1866  they  fell  to  55,649,140/. 
Since  the  entries  and  duties  on  exportation  have  been  abolished, 
the  value  of  the  exports  cannot  be  given. 

Hamburg  had  long  had  decided  Prussian  tendencies,  and,  with 
the  other  Hanse  towns,  had  always  voted  with  Prussia  in  the 
Frankfort  Diet  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Austria  commenced, 
the  administration  of  the  post  and  telegraph  lines  was  made  over 
to  Prussian  officials.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Hamburg  willingly 
joined  the  North  German  Confederacy,  accepted  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  Prussia,  and  resigned  to  her  the  command  of 
the  military  contingent  But  as  the  union  became  closer,  diffi- 
culties supervened.  As  a  free  port,  Hamburg  objected  to  render 
itself  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  ZoUverein;  and  the 
Prussian  military  system  i-ec^uiring  every  young  man  to  serve  for 


a  certain  time  as  a  soldier,  was  extremely  inconvenient,  as  it  was 
from  this  class  that  the  numerous  commercial  agents  had  to  be 
selected,  who  woidd  thus  be  prevented  from  following  their 
business  in  foreign  countiies,  Prussia  was  not  harsh ;  certain 
exemptions  were  granted  to  all  the  Hanse  towns,  w^hich  are 
allowed  to  remain  tree  ports,  but  have  to  pay  fixed  sums  to  the 
ZoUverein  in  lieu  of  customs  duties ;  many  of  the  citizens,  also, 
were  allowed  to  register  themselves  as  Swiss  subjects,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  inconvenient  regulation.  Hamburg  has  since  sent 
deputies  to  the  North  Gei-man  parliament  at  Berlm. 

Many  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  recently  made 
in  the  Hamburg  ports.  The  Alster  has  been  furnished  with  a  lock, 
and  a  lock-chamber,  90  feet  long  and  18^  feet  wide,  to  facilitate 
the  navigation  into  the  middle  basin,  between  the  two  there  being 
a  difference  of  level  of  8  feet.  By  its  side  are  two  weirs,  each  27 
feet  wide.  Over  it  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  each  27  feet  wide, 
with  foundations  of  concrete.  Another  lock  unites  the  Little 
Alster  with  the  Lower  Alster,  also  provided  with  weirs.  To 
secure  the  Alster  and  the  canal  of  the  Middle  Basin  from  floods, 
the  road  on  each  side  has  been  raised  6  feet,  and  the  old  lock  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  navigable  ciuial  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Middle 
Basin  has  been  widened.  Quay- walls  have  been  constructed, 
with  frequent  landing-places,  ana  additional  bridges  have  been 
buUt  to  facilitate  communication.  Street  railways  have  been 
formed,  with  handsome  carriages  drawn  by  horses,  which  proceed 
frequently  from  the  Rath-house  market-place  to  Wandsbeck, 
BaxmbecK,  and  Eimsbuttel.  At  the  street-crossings  a  bell  from 
the  cars  is  the  only  signal,  except  across  the  BercBtrasse,  where 
a  guard  is  constantly  posted,  as  tne  traffic  there  is  large,  and  the 
descent  sharp. 

The  new  Gallery  of  Art  is  placed  on  a  gentle  height  in  the 
midst  of  the  park  grounds,  which,  instead  of  the  old  rampart, 
inclose  a  great  part  of  the  inner  town.  The  neighbouring 
streets,  the  Alsteraamm  and  the  Glockengiesserstuhl,  are  formed 
of  handsome  houses,  and  around  the  gallery  are  villas  and  parks, 
while  the  highly-ornamented  facade  overlooks  the  busy  Alster 
basin.  It  is  m  two  storeys  ;  on  the  lower,  a  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  turret,  dome-lighted, 
while  two  other  turrets  occupy  the  corresponding  comers  behind. 
The  vestibule  leads  to  a  lai^e  hall  for  objects  of  plastic  art, 
with  a  cabinet  for  engravings.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
court-yard,  as  the  tiurets  at  each  comer  stand  clear  of  the  main 
building.  But  beyond  the  hall  is  a  gallery,  also  intended  for 
plastic  art.  On  the  upper  storey  a  gallery  over  the  vestibule, 
and  another  corresponding  to  the  lower  one  at  the  back  of  the 
vestibtde,  are  for  pictures,  while  the  centre  is  reserved  for  smaller 
objects  of  art  and  for  occasional  exhibitions.  One  of  the 
turrets  contains  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor ;  one  is  intended 
for  a  permanent  exhibition  of  paintmgs,  independent  of  the 
collection  of  the  gallery.  In  a  sunken  storey  there  are  offices 
for  the  curator,  &c.,  the  ap]>aratus  for  wanning  the  building  with 
hot  air,  and  the  whole  is  fire-proof.  The  arohitect  was  G. 
Scliinnacher,  of  Berlin.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  and  in  October,  1867,  it  was  completed.  The  Schiller 
statue,  a  work  of  the  late  Julius  Lippett,  stands  opposite  the 
front  of  the  Gallerv  of  Art. 

HAMPSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  130].  The  area  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  1,070,216  acres,  or  1,672*21  square  mUes.  The  population  in 
1861  was  481,816,  of  whom  246,585  were  males,  and  235,230 
females,  an  increase  of  76,445  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popula- 
tion was  219,290 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  262,525, 
or  ISOper  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  19  i^er 
cent  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  103,967.  The  num1)er  of 
inhabited  houses  was  86,428 ;  uninhabited  3738,  and  building  626. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North 
Hampshire,  South  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
northern  and  southern  division  i^tuming  two  members  each, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  one  member  to  paruament  The  popula- 
tion of  the  NortJiern  Division  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the 
represented  boroughs  (Andover,  Petersfield,  and  Winchester,), 
was  131,630  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
23,422.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  41^, 
of  whom  964  were  occupying  tenants,  and  2599  freeholders. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a 
rateable  value  of  12/.  ana  imder  bOL  was  1567.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was  775,982/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
672,940/.  The  population  of  the  Soutliern  Division  of  the 
countv,  excluding  tliat  of  the  represented  boroughs  ^Ohrist^ 
churcn,  Lymington,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton),  was 
112,652  in  1861  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  21,632. 
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The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  5677,  of  whom 
469  were  occupying  tenants  and  4519  freeholders.  The  number 
of^male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12^  and  under  50/.  was  2695.  The  gross  estimated  i^ntal 
in  1865  was  542,810/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  456,233/.  The 
population  of  the  Isle  of  JVightf  excluding  that  of  the  repre- 
sented borough  (Newport),  was  47,428  in  1861 ;  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  8766.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1864  was  2218.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  50/.  was 
896.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  247,696/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  193,452/. 

The  county  representation  is  unaflfected  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  but  the  boroughs  of  Andover  (in  the  Northern  Division), 
Lymington  (in  the  Southern  Division),  and  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight),  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  each  lose  a  mem1)er. 
The  total  number  of  members  sent  from  Hampshire  will  in 
future,  therefore,  be  16,  instead  of  19  as  heretofore. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  London  and  South 
Western  system  of  railways  as  descriljed  in  the  E.  C.  The 
Alton  line  has  been  extended  by  Alresford  to  Winchester, 
about  19  miles.  From  the  main  line  at  Oakley,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Basingstoke,  a  direct  line  has  been  carried  west  to 
Andover,  and  thence  south-west  to  Salisbury,  quitting  the 
county  bitween  Grateley  and  Porton,  its  course  within  Hamp- 
shire Deing  about  25  miles.  From  this  line  another  called  the 
Andover,  Komsey,  and  Southampton  has  been  carried  along  the 
line  of  the  old  Andover  canal,  from  Andover  southwaras  to 
Romsev,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  main  South  Western  line 
at  Reoibridge,  about  23  miles.  The  Salisbury  and  Dorset 
Railway  is  a  line  which  quits  the  Salisbury  line  at  Dean  and 
runs  in  a  generally  southern  direction  along  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county,  but  only  partially  within  its  boundaries, 
by  Fordingbridge  to  tne  Ringwood  Junction  of  the  main  line  of 
the  South  Western.  Other  short  lines  have  also  been  con- 
stinicted  from  the  main  line :  from  Southampton  to  Netley ; 
from  Brockenhurst  to  Lymington ;  and  from  Ringwood  to 
Christchurch. 

To  what  is  said  in  the  E.  C.  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Hampshire  little  need  be  added.  Generally  the  farming  is  good, 
though  varying  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soU,  the  facilities  for  ol> 
taining  manure,  and  the  disposal  of  stock  and  produce.  The 
farms  are  mostly  of  a  good  size,  and  many  are  lai^e.  With 
the  increase  of  railways  me  quantity  of  stock  kept  on  the  ftums 
has  greatly  increased.  A  much  greater  breadth  of  land  is  also 
laid  down  with  wheat.  During  the  past  few  years  much 
additional  waste  land  has  been  enclosed,  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  brought  under  tillage,  but  a  good  deal  planted  with  firs 
and  timber  trees.  The  area  under  culture  now  considerably 
exceeds  three-fifths  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  county.  Of  this 
nearly  two-fifths  (39*4  per  cent.)  arc  i)lanted  with  wheat ;  one- 
fifth  ^vith  green  crops,  while  rather  more  than  a  fifth  is  in 
permanent  pasture.  Wheat,  for  which  Hampshire  is  celebrate<l, 
occupies  nearly' half  the  acreage  given  to  cereals.  Barley  comes 
next  in  acreage,  and  then  oats,  the  two,  however,  differing  but 
little,  and  together  making  up  rather  a  larger  acreage  than 
wheat.  Beans  and  peas  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Of  the  acreage  given  to  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  occupy 
about  half ;  mangolds  come  next,  out  at  a  long  distance ;  a  much 
smaller  breadth  is  planted  with  cabbage,  a  still  less  with 
potatoes.  Clover  and  the  artificial  gi-asses  occupy  a  laiger 
area  than  in  any  of  the  other  southern  counties,  and  vetches 
are  also  grown  extensively.  Hops  are  an  increasingly  important 
crop.  At  the  present  time  about  3000  acres  are  hop  gardens, 
the  increase  of  1867  over  1866  amounted  to  no  less  than  873 
acres.  In  June,  1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  was 
675,491  acres,  of  which  266,214  acres  were  under  com  crops ; 
135,096  acres  under  green  crops  ;  102,881  acres  clover  and 
grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  145,772  acres  permanent  pasture, 
or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  113,286  acres  were  wheat ;  69,893  acres  barley  or  here; 
66,081  acres  oats  ;  2318  acres  rye  ;  6094  acres  beans  ;  and  8542 
acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  93,608  acres 
were  tmnips  and  swedes ;  6896  acres  mancold ;  3647  acres 
];)otatoes  ;  423  acres  carrots ;  4843  acres  caboage ;  and  25,679 
acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

During  the  last  few  yeara  the  qiumtity  of  live  stock  kept  on 
the  Hampshire  farms  has  increased  considerably.  In  sheep 
especially  the  increase  was  very  large  imtil  1867,  when  there  was 
a  marked  though  probably  only  a  temporary  decrease.    In  pigs 


there  was  a  decided  increa^^e.  As  mentioned  in  the  E.  C, 
Hampshire  has  no  distinctive  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs. 
The  kinds  are  chosen  according  to  the  judgment  or  liking  oi  the 
grazier  or  farmer,  are  carefully  selected,  and  well  kept.  A 
preference  has,  however,  been  for  a  considerable  time  growing  in 
favour  of  short-woolled  sheep,  and  gnulually  a  particular  kind 
from  the  South  Downs,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  on 
the  Hampshire  downs,  has  assumed  the  cliaracter  of  a  distinct 
variety,  and  is  now  very  generally  known  as  the  Hampshire,  or 
Hampsliire  short-wools.  In  some  parts  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  ancl  very  fine  animals  are  raised. 
Hampshire  bacon  retains  its  prestige,  but  the  curing  of  it  has  not 
assumed  the  commercial  importance  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  ready  sale  it  commands  and  the  high  price  it 
obtains  in  the  market.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were 
49,490  cattle  in  the  countv,  of  which  27,135  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  12,380  under  two  years  of  age  ;  587,381  sheep, 
of  which  211,867  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  82,020  jwgs. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  little  comparative 
importance  apart  from  those  carried  on  in  the  naval  yards  at 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  or  in  connection  with  the  great  steam 
docks  and  shipping  trade  at  SoutliamptoiL  On  some  of  the 
streams  there  are  paper-mills  ;  in  the  towns,  breweries,  malt- 
houses,  and  tanneries  ;  at  Winchester  and  Southampton  there 
are  laive  carriage  factories ;  at  Fareham  and  Bishop's  Waltham 
red  ana  fancy  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  bricks  are  largely  made  ; 
and  the  Cowes  builders  have  acquired  celebrity  for  swift-sailing 
vachts ;  along  the  coast  some  salt  is  made,  and  fishing  affords 
employment  to  many  of  the  vUlagers. 

The  sunmiary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquiry 
respecting  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  each  parish, 
chapelry,  or  other  district  in  Hampshire  includes  returns  from 
the  schools  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Islands — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  in  reading  these  statistics : — 

"  Statistics  have  been  obtained  fn)m  all  the  parishes  and 
districts,  except  six.  There  are  59  parishes  which  have  not 
Church,  National,  or  parochial  week-day  schools  strictly  so  called. 
Of  these  27  have  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and  the  populations 
of  25  out  of  these  27  are  less  than  300  ;  in  the  other  two  the 
populations  are  over  300  and  under  500.  There  are  21  parishes 
out  of  the  59  referred  to  above,  which  are  provided  with  Church 
week-day  education  by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes.  There 
now  remain  11  parishes  to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  not 
reported  to  have  any  provision  for  Church  week-day  education, 
and  as  regards  their  populations  they  may  be  classified  thus  : — 
Six  have  less  than  200  inhabitants ;  two  have  more  than  500 
and  less  than  600  ;  two  more  than  1000  and  less  than  1100  ;  and 
one  has  1314,  but  in  this  case  it  is  reported  that  a  school  is  being 
built.  Passing  from  the  distribution  of  schools  to  the  numericfid 
position  of  Church  education,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  10 
years  ago,  the  following  figures  are  definite  : — In  1856-7  the 
number  of  Church  week-day  scholars  was  40,233,  or  1  in  13*6  of 
the  population  of  Hampshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had 
lisen  to  45,466,  or  1  in  13*7  of  the  corresponding  population  in 
December,  1866  (this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General).  In  1856-7  there  were  36,672  Sunday-school 
scholars;  in  1866-7  there  were  34,207.  In  1856-7  there  were 
only  1304  evening-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  4005." 

Tovnu  ami  Villages. — Hampshii'e  (not  iucluding  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  will  be  noticed  separately)  contains  one  episco- 
pal city,  Winchester,  and  6  other  parliamentary  boroughs, 
Andover,  Christdiurch,  Lymington,  Petersfield,  Portsmouth,  and 
Southampton  ;  one  town,  Gosport,  of  over  5000  inhabitants  ;  4 
towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Alton,  Basingstoke,  Fareham, 
and  Romsey ;  and  12  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants.  Win- 
chester and  the  other  pai'liamentary  boroughs  have  separate 
articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  tne  villages  noticed  m  the 
original  article,  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861, 
with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Alresford  [E.  C.  vol.  L  coL  253],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway,  6^  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Winchester.  In  1861  the  parish  of  >Iew"  Alresford,  which 
includes  the  town,  containeu  274  inhabited  houses  and  1546 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1851.  The  town  has  no 
manufacture,  but  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  agricidturol 
district,  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1865  has  improved  its 
trade.  The  market  on  Thursday  for  com  and  seed  is  well 
attended  ;  fairs  are  held  for  sheep  and  cattle.  A  new  market- 
house  was  erected  in  1866.  Besides  the  church  and  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  there  are  a  Free  Grammar,  National,  and  British 
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schools,  and  two  branch  banks.  Old  Alresford  church  has  been 
restored,  a  new  south  transept  added,  and  the  interior  remodelled. 
Alresford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  39,761  acres,  and  a  population  of  7182  in  1861. 

AlUm  r£.  C.  vol.  L  coL  265],  a  market  town  and  station  on 
the  South- Western  Railway,  8|  miles  S.W.  from  Famham, 
and  49  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  In  1861  the  to^^oi  con- 
tained 616  inhabited  houses  and  3286  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  458  since  1851.  The  town  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  it 
contains    two  large    breweries,  famous   for  their  ale,  and  a 

Siper-mill.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  hop-gardens, 
arkets  ore  held  for  com  every  Tuesday ;  for  cattle  and  sheep 
every  other  Tuesday ;  a  great  market  for  lambs  is  held  in  July, 
and  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle  in  April ;  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  in  September.  The  market-house  has  been  enlaiged  and 
improved.  The  parish  church,  St.  Lawrence,  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1867.  A  chapel  of  ease  has  been  built  at  Theddon 
Qreen.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
Quakers'  chapels ;  schools,  and  a  mechanics'  institute,  with  a 
good  local  museum.  Alton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  53,057  acres  and  a 
population  of  12,063  in  1861. 

Basingstoke  [£.  C.  vol.  i.  a  A,  9151,  a  mimicipal  borough  and 
market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway,  47|  miles  from  London.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 945  inhabited  houses  and  4654  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
391  since  1851.  The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
locality,  but  is  badly  drained  and  ill-supplied  with  water,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  generally,  but  especially  in  the  poorer 
ports,  are  in  an  unsatisuictoiy  condition.  A  cemeteiy  was 
formed  in  1858  ;  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [E.  C. 
col.  9161  ore  within  the  enclosure.  The  two  mortuory  chapels, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman,  are  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  with  spires  80  feet  high.  The  church  has  beenpartially 
restored.  There  are  two  Congregational  chapels,  and  Weslevan 
Methodist,  Coimtess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Friends'  meetmg- 
houses ;  Free  Grammar,  National,  and  British  schools,  and  a 
mechanics'  institute.  The  town  has  a  laige  trade  in  com,  malt, 
coals,  and  timber ;  there  are  two  breweries  and  an  iron  foundry. 
A  market  is  held  for  com  on  Wednesday,  for  provisions  on 
Saturday.  In  1865  o  new  Com  Exchange  was  erected  at  the 
comer  of  Wote-street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Salter  and 
Wyatt  The  building  is  of  yellow  brick,  with  Both  stone 
dressings,  Italian  in  style  ;  the  great  room  90  feet  long,  57  feet 
wide,  and  33  feet  high,  has  a  gallery  over  the  entrance,  ond  is 
fitted  up  to  sen'e  as  a  concert  and  assembly  room  as  well  as  a 
com  mi^ket.  ' 

Bishoifs  Waltham  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  11131  a  market  town, 
and  the  present  eastern  terminus  of  the  Bishop^  Waltham  branch 
of  the  Bishopstoke  and  Gosport  line,  34  miles  N.E.  from  Botley. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  473  inhabited  houses,  and  2267 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851.  The  town  is  an  agri- 
cultural centre,  but  there  are  extensive  works  for  the  manu- 
fioM^ture  of  red  and  white  bricks,  drain  pipes,  and  2X)tter^\ 
The  interior  of  the  parish  church,  St.  Peter's,  was  restored  m 
1867.  A  neat  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1862.  The 
Notional  school  has  been  enlarged,  and  in  1865  a  handsome 
British  school  was  built  to  accommodate  300  children.  In 
1865,  a  pleasing  and  well-arranged  building,  called  the  Royal 
Albert  Infirmary,  was  opened  with  some  ceremony.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  R.  Cretchlow,  of  Southampton,  is  intended  to  hold 
a  midway  place  between  the  regular  town  hospital  and  the  new 
cottage  mnrmary,  and  has  22  beds.  A  terra-cotta  statue  of 
the  ranee  Consort  crowns  the  jMrtico. 

Botimemouthf  a  watering-place  on  the  coast,  where  the  Bourne 
rivulet  falls  into  Poole  Hart)our,  4^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Christ- 
church,  though  not  formally  ranked  as  a  town,  is  fast  assuming 
the  proportions  of  one.  In  1861  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  St 
Peter  Bournemouth  contained  266  inhabited  houses,  and  1940 
inhabitants  (775  males  and  1165  females).  Since  then  the  place 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  favour  as  a  genteel  resort  for  sea- 
bathing, and  a  winter  residence  for  invalids,  and  the  population 
has  greatly  increased.  The  situation  is  eminently  beautiful  and 
the  climate  singularly  mild  and  ^teful.  The  little  settlement 
is  embowered  amidst  fir-plantations;  there  ore  several  very 
pretty  chines,  with  easy  pathways  up  the  ravines  ;  every  nook 
IS  verdant  with  evergreens,  rhododendrons,  and  the  fiowei-ing 
arbutus ;  there  are  pleasant  open  heathy  walks,  and  tiie  sea- 
views  are  magnificent.  Detached  villas  and  lodging-houses 
abound,  and  there  are  excellent  hotels,  bathing-machines,  a 
public  library  and  reading-rooms.  St  Peter's  church  was  rebuilt 


in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  and  is  & 
handsome  early  Second  Pointed  fisibric.  In  the  churchvaitL 
which  is  very  prettily  laid  out,  are  the  remains  of  William 
Godwin  and  of  his  wife  (Mary  WoUatonecraft),  brouffht  here  from 
Old  St.  Pancras,  also  of  their  daughter  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet  A  new  Second  Pointed  church, 
St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  was  erected  on  Poole  Hill  in  1867, 
from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  Street  Bournemouth  is  considered  to  be 
peculiai'ly  smted  for  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit,  and  in  1866 
a  Sanatorium  for  patients  of  this  class  was  erected  here,  early 
Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
In  1867  was  inaugurated  the  Herbert  Convalescent  Home,  a 
stately  and  admirably  arranged  Italian  building,  erected  on  the 
West  Cliflf,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  and  intend  -d 
as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Leo. 
A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  A  short  line  of  railway  is 
nearly  completed  from  Christchurch  to  Bournemouth. 

Emstoorth,  a  bu^  little  town  at  the  head  of  the  Emsworth 
Channel,  opposite  Thomey  Island,  and  a  station  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  2  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Hovont  In  1861  the  town  contained  365  inhabited  houses,  and 
1655  inhabitants,  and  has  since  considerably  increased.  The 
making  of  rope,  twine,  fishing-nets,  sacking,  and  sail-cloth  is 
carried  on  extensively.  There  ore  several  breweries,  a  ship- 
building yard,  and  a  valuable  oyster  fishery  ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  export  of  tunber  and  fiour  and  the 
import  of  cool. 

Fareham  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  996],  a  market  town  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  a  station  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  (Gosport  line)^  5  miles  N. 
of  Gosport  In  1861  the  town  contamed  884  inhabited  houses, 
and  4011  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  560  since  1851,  partly  due 
to  the  number  of  persons  temporarily  employed  in  the  erection 
of  forts  and  other  works  in  the  neighbourhood.    For  sanitary 

Purposes  Fareham  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  mem- 
ers.  The  town  has  been  well  drained,  and  a  very  efficient  water 
supply  provided  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  Fareham  has  a 
good  trade.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  imload  at  the  quays.  The 
exports  ore  oak-bai*k,  bricks,  and  pottery;  the  imports  cool, 
timber,  and  generol  produce.  Sliip -building  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  chief  manufactures  now  are  of  bricks,  tiles,  red  pot- 
tery, and  terra-cotta  ware  ;  and  there  are  rather  extensive  coach- 
factories,  breweries,  malthouses,  a  tannery,  tobacco-pipe  and 
whiting  works,  and  a  shirt-collar  manufactory.  The  market  is 
held  on  alternate  Mondays,  and  ia  well  attended.  The  market 
hall  is  a  neat  building  of  recent  erection.  The  Com  Exchange 
is  a  good  semi-classic  building,  the  great  hall  serving  as  an 
assembly-room.  There  are  public  salt  water  baths,  sood  hotels, 
and  0  mechanics'  institute.  Besides  the  parish  churcn,  there  ore 
a  district  church,  and  Congregational,  Wesleyon  Methodist,  and 
Plymouth  Bretliren  chapels.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several 
fine  seats  and  parks.  At  Knole  is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
a  commodious  and  pleasantly  situated  builcUng,  having  about 
400  inmates.  Fareham  Poor  Law  Union  contains  9  parxBUes  and 
townships,  with  on  area  of  42,225  acres,  and  a  population  of 
14,864  in  1861. 

Fordingbridge  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1047],  a  market  town  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Avon,  and  a  station  on  the  Salisbury  and 
Dorset  Railway,  6i  miles  N.  of  Ringwood.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  616  inhabited  houses,  and  2925  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  253  since  1851.  The  town  has  recently  been  lit  with  g^s  and 
otlierwise  improved.  It  lias  a  good  local  trade;  a  mill  for 
spinning  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  employs  200 
hands,  and  there  are  rope-walks,  a  brewery,  tannenr,  corn-mills, 
and  farinaceous  food  works,  and  a  chair  manumctory.  The 
market  is  on  Friday ;  there  are  banks,  and  two  good  inns,  one  of 
which,  the  Star,  is  the  head  quarters  for  anglers  fishing  in  this  part 
of  the  Avon.  Besides  the  parish  churcli  Uiere  are  a  neat  Second 
Pointed  district  church  erected  in  1856  at  Hyde;  Congr^tional, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Friends'  chapels.  In  the  vicinity  are 
some  fine  mansions.  Fordingbridge  Poor  Law  Union  contains 
12  parishes  and  townships,  witli  an  area  of  31,167  acres,  and  a 
population  of  6377  in  1861. 

Gosport  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  58],  a  market  town,  seaport,  and 
fortified  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  immediately  opxx>eite  Portsmouth,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  steam-ferry,  or  floating  bridge.  Gosport  is  a 
station  on  the  London  and  South  Western,  and  tlie  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railways.  In  1861  the  town  con* 
toined  1429  inhabited  houses,  and  7789  inhabitants  (3638  males, 
and  4151  females),  an  increase  of  375  since  1651.    For  sanitary 
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purposes  Gosport  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
The  town  containB  3  churches,  and  a  Seamen's  Bethel  church, 
2  Congregational,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Pl^iouth 
Breth^n,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  National,  British,  and 
denominational  schools.  A  new  Town-hall  and  Market-place 
lias  been  erected.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  several  breweries.  Gosport  is,  however,  mainly 
dependent  on  the  great  naval  establishments  here  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard,  though  beyond 
the  town  on  the  north,  lies  within  the  lines  of  fortification  which 
surround  it.  The  victualling  yard  is  the  great  storehouse  for  the 
supply  of  the  navy,  containing  granaries  capable  of  holding  6000 
qiiarters  of  wheat,  and  vast  stores  of  biscuits,  salt  meat,  tea,  cocoa, 
inim,  tobacco,  and  all  other  sea  requisites.  Here  too  is  the  great 
well,  360  feet  deep,  from  which  fr«»h  water  is  pumped  by  a 
steam-engine  for  supplying  the  fleet.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  dock  is  tne  famous  bakery,  where  sea-biscuits  are 
manufactured  for  the  navy  by  machmerv  of  marvellous  in- 
genuity. Near  the  victualling  yard  are  the  new  barracks  con- 
stincted  in  1859  for  1000  privates  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
officers — an  immense  range  of  buildings  700  feet  long  and  75 
feet  deep,  with  mess-rooms,  workshops,  libraries,  and  reading- 
rooms,  baths,  and  every  needful  appliance.  Hashff  Hospitid, 
one  mile  south  of  the  town,  is  a  large  and  imposing  structure  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  1600  feet  long,  with  covered  piazzas,  a 
chapel,  &C.,  and  accommodation  for  2000  sick  and  wounded 
sailors  and  marines.  Gk>sport  is  surrounded  with  a  line  of 
fortresses,  some  of  the  most  recent  construction,  mounting  guns 
of  the  largest  calibre,  and  intended  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
Portsmouth  in  defending  the  harbour  and  dockyards. 

Havant  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  149],  a  small  market  town  near  the 
head  of  Langston  Harbour,  and  a  station  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  7  miles  N.  from  Portsmouth.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  480  inhabited  houses,  and  2470  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  54  since  1851.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  coals, 
sprain,  and  flour ;  contains  breweries,  a  tannery  andparchment 
factories,  and  there  is  an  oyster  fishery  in  Langston  Harbour.  A 
market  for  com  is  held  on  Saturday.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  a  new  chapel-of-ease  at  Redhill,  a  Congregational,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapeL  Havant  is  connected  with  HayHng 
Island  by  a  swing  bridge.  Havant  Poor  Law  Union  contains  6 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  23,891  acres,  and  a 
population  of  7212  in  1861. 

Kingwlere  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  41.3],  a  decaved  market  town, 
near  the  Berkshire  border,  6  miles  N.  of  the  Overton  station  of 
the  Basingstoke  and  Salisbury  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  574  inhabited  houses,  and  2774  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  111  since  1851.  The  trade  is  chieflv  agriculturaL  There  are 
malthouses,  a  brewery,  rope-yards,  and  4  mUls  on  the  streamlet 
that  runs  by  the  town.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Tuesday. 
The  church  has  been  partiaUy  restored,  some  painted  windows 
by  Wailes  inserted,  and  a  new  Elizabethan  vicarage  erected.  A 
new  district  church  and  schools  have  been  biult  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  endowed  Free  school  was  rebuilt  in  1861.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  town  are  Sir  John  Hawley's  training  stables.  Kings- 
clere  Poor  Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  46,787  acres,  and  a  population  of  8517-in  1861. 

Odiham,  a  market  town  two  miles  S.W.  from  the  Winchfield 
station  of  the  South  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  paridi  con- 
tained 595  inhabited  houses,  and  2833  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
22  since  1851.  The  church.  All  Saints,  has  been  restored.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals  and  timber  by  the  rail- 
way and  the  Basingstoke  canaL  Com  and  hope  are  laigely 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ov€rUm,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anton  or  Test. 
The  Overton  station,  on  the  SaliBbury  line,  4^  miles  W.  of 
Basinj;stoke,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  320  inhabited  houses,  and  1460  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  90  since  1851,  mainly  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  silk- 
mill,  and  the  consequent  migration  of  the  persons  employed  in  it. 
The  church  has  been  restored.  There  are  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  The  occupations  are  now  exclu- 
sively agriculturaL 

Rtngwood,  a  market  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  a 
station  on  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  county.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  784 
inhabited  houses,  and  3751  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  177  since 
1851.  The  church  was  "  thoroughly  restored,''  that  is  rebuilt  in 
1855,  and  the  east  window  filled  with  painted  class  by  Haidman. 
A  new  Congregational  chapel  of  white  brick  and  stone,  First 
Pointed  in  tSyle,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 


H.  T.  Hillyer,  the  old  chapel  bein^  turned  into  school-rooms. 
A  Unitarian  chapel  was  erected  in  1866.  A  neat  range  of 
Elizabethan  almshouses,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Francisf,  for  22  poor 
persons,  has  been  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  W.  Clark.  A 
Cemetery  of  2^  acres  was  opened  in  1864.  It  is  prettily  laid  out 
and  contains  2  Gothic  chapels  united  by  a  corridor,  with  central 
spire  80  feet  high,  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  of  Salisbury.  A 
new  Town-hall  and  Com-exchange,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  was  opened  in  July,  1868.  It  is  a  handsome  Italian 
building,  three  storeys  high,  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone.  The  great  luul  is  a  fine  room  72  feet  long,  and  32  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  is  intended  to  serve  for  concerts  and  balls  as 
well  as  for  a  corn-exchange.  The  distinctive  manufacture  of  the 
place  is  that  of  knitted  gloves,  which  employs  about  250  persons. 
Ship  biscuits  are  made  by  machinery  worked  by  steam  and 
water,  and  there  are  two  breweries.  The  Rin^wood  Social, 
Literary,  and  Scientific  Club,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  with  a 
club-house  containing  a  library,  lecture,  reading,  billisuxl,  and 
smoking-rooms.  There  are  two  Young  Men's  Associations.  The 
Avon  is  noted  for  eels,  trout  and  salmon.  The  Crown  is  the 
anglers'  inn.  Somerley,  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Normanton,  is 
about  2  miles  higher  up  the  river :  the  house  is  famous  for  its 
fine  collection  of  nictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  the  park  for 
its  timber ;  and  tlie  water  ior  its  swans.  Ringwood  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  5  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  16,900 
acres,  and  a  population  of  5151  in  1861. 

Romseijf  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Anton  or  Test,  and  a  station  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  Railway,  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bishop- 
stoke.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  443*  inhabited  houses, 
and  2116  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  36  since  1851.  The  trade 
is  that  of  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  There  are  a 
com  and  a  paper-mill,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  A  market  for 
com  and  general  produce  is  held  on  Thursday ;  a  large  market 
every  other  Thursday.  The  town  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved. A  new  cemetery  of  3  acres,  very  prettily  laid  out,  was 
opened  in  1857.  A  handsome  new  Corn-exchange  was  open^ 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865.  A  new  Town-mill,  Italian  in 
style,  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  was  erected  in 
1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Bedborough.  Tbe  principal 
room,  on  the  first  floor,  is  62  feet  by  34,  and  22  feet  high.  The 
noble  abbey  church  has  been  very  carefully  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and  a  new  roof  of  higher  pitch  added : 
the  works  were  completed  in  1868.  The  great  west  window,  a 
triplet  of  lancets  of  almost  unrivalled  size,  the  centre  li^ht  being 
39  feet,  and  the  side-lights  35^  feet  hi^h,  has  been  iuled  with 

Sdnted  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
te  Lord  Palmerston.  The  window  was  formally  unveiled  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1868,  and  on  the  same  day  was  uncovered  a 
statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  Mr.  Noble,  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  market  place.  The  statue,  wnich  is  of  bronze,  8 
feet  10  inches  high,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite 
9  feet  6  inches  high,  represents  Lom  Palmerston  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons.  Broadlands,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  and  now  the  residence  of  his  widow,  is  imme- 
diately south  of  the  town.  Two  miles  west  of  Romsey  is  Embley 
Park,  the  seat  of  W.  G.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  an  Elizabethan  build- 
ing with  beautiful  groundk,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  Romsey  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  28,203  acres, 
and  a  population  of  10,771  in  1861. 

Stockbridgef  a  market  town  on  the  Anton  or  Test,  and  a  station 
on  the  Andover  and  Redbridge  line,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Andover.  In  1861  the  parish  and  borough  contained  198 
inhabited  houses,  and  935  inhabitants.  The  trade  is  that  of  an 
agricultural  district.  Parchment  making  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  there  is  a  brewery.  The  parish  church,  St.  Peter^s, 
was  rebuilt  in  1866,  on  a  new  site,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Colson.  It  is  a  cruciform  building.  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
constructed  of  flint  and  stone  ;  the  east  window  is  painted  glass, 
a  present  from  Mr.  John  Day.  A  new  Unitarian  chapel  was 
erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Smith  ;  it  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  of  coloured  bricks,  has  an  open  timber  roof, 
and  the  east  window  is  filled  with  ]^ainted  glass.  Besides  tiiese 
there  are  Conditional  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 
The  market,  prmcipally  for  grain,  is  held  on  Thursday ;  a  great 
lamb  fedr  is  held  on  July  the  10th.  Stockbridge  races  attract  a 
great  number  of  visitors :  the  race-course  is  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  town.  The  training  establishment  of  Mr. 
Young  King  is  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  more  famous  one  of  John 
Day,  sen.,  at  Danebury,  about  2|  miles  N.W.  from  the  town. 
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The  river  is  noted  for  its  trout,  and  is  strictly  preserved.  Stock- 
bridge  Poor  Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  45,343  acres,  and  a  population  of  7286  in  1861. 

Titchield,  a  small  but  well-bmlt  town  on  the  river  Aire,  two 
miles  W.  from  Fareham  station.  In  1861  the  parish,  which  has 
an  area  of  17,512  acres,  contained  822  inhabited  houses  and  4043 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  87  since  1851.  The  occupations  are 
chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  are  artificial  manure  and  chemical 
works,  two  breweries,  and  a  tannery.  The  church  was  partially 
restored,  and  a  south  aisle  added  in  1867.  There  are  two  chapets 
of  ease,  and  two  Congregational  chapels  in  the  parish.  Titch- 
field  Common  was  enclosed  for  buildmg  on  in  1867,  the  fine  sea 
views  rendering  it  an  attractive  locality  for  villa  residences. 

JFkitchurchj  a  decayed  market  town  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Anton  or  Test,  and  a  station  on  the  Basingstoke  ana  Salisbury 
line,  4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Andover.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 429  inhabited  houses  and  1962  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
51  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  a  tall  shingle  spire  added  to  the  old  tower ;  it  was  completed 
in  August,  1868;  architect,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  The  market  has 
been  given  up.  A  silk  mill  employs  150  hands,  chiefly  girls. 
There  are  three  com  mills  on  tlie  river.  Whitchurch  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,513  acres  and  a  population  of  5522  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  ;  the  popiilation  is  that 
of  their  respective  parishes  : — 

Aldershott  has  a  separate  article  [E.  C.  S.  col.  40].  Apple- 
shaWj  5  miles  W.N.  W.  from  Andover  station  :  pop.  284,  a  decrease 
of  24  since  1851.  Barton  Stacei/,  5  miles  W.  from  the  Mitchel- 
dever  station  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  :  pop. 
516,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  BeavUeUj  on  the  left  Dank  of 
the  BeauHeu  river,  6  miles  from  the  Brock'enhurst  station  of  the 
South  Western  Railway  :  pop.  1176,  a  decrease  of  1  since  1851. 
On  the  creek  are  salterns,  ralace  House,  an  interesting  ancient 
mansion,  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Henry  Scott.  Biskopstohe^  on  the 
Itchin,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  6}  miles 
irom  Winchester  :  pop.  1390,  an  increase  of  141  since  1851.  As 
a  railway  centre,  Bishopstoke  has  become  a  place  of  considerable 
local  importance.  The  Itchin  being  na%ngable  to  Winchester 
affords  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  heavy  goods,  on  the  one 
hand  to  that  city,  on  the  other  to  Southampton.  A  County 
Cheese  Market  has  been  established  here  close  to  the  railway 
station,  and  lines  of  rails  are  carried  to  the  sheds  and  stores. 
The  market  is  held  on  the  third  Thursday  in  every  month, 
when  considerable  quantities  of  cheese  are  sold.  A  good  trade 
is  also  carried  on  in  timber,  coals,  and  grain,  and  there  is  a  large 
corn-mill.  By  the  railway  station  is  a  ^ood  hotel.  Boldre^  on 
the  south  edge  of  the  New  forest,  2  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the 
Brockenhurst  station  of  the  Lymington  branch  railway  :  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  11,950  acres,  2842,  a 
decrease  of  32  since  1851.  The  occupations  are  wholly  agricul- 
tural. The  church,  St.  John's — of  which  William  Gilpin,  the 
author  of  *  Forest  Scenery,'  was  vicar  for  30  years,  and  in  which 
Southey  was  married  to  Catherine  Bowles — has  been  restored, 
and  greatly  altered.  The  scenery  about  Boldre,  and  hence  forest- 
warcU  by  Boldrewood  Walk,  is  exceedingly  fine.  Botley,  at  the 
head  of  the  Hamble  creek,  and  a  station  on  the  Gosport  branch 
of  the  South  Western  Railway  :  pop.  860,  an  increase  of  62  since 
1851.  The  Hamble  is  navigable  for  barges.  Here  is  a  quay, 
and  the  place  has  some  trade  in  timber,  grain,  and  flour ;  exten- 
sive corn-mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  wooden  hoops.  A  market 
house  was  erected  in  1848,  and  a  market  is  held  every  other 
Monday.  The  church  was  altered  and  enlarged  in  1859.  The 
Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club  is  a  v^uable  institution. 
Wilmm  Cobbett  for  some  time  rented  Fairthom  Farm,  but  the 
house  in  wliich  he  resided  has  been  pulled  down.  He  is  remem- 
bered as  having  been  the  means  of  procuring  the  construction  of 
the  direct  road  from  Botley  to  Winchester,  11  miles.  Bramshotf 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  near  the  junction  of  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and  about  1^  miles  N.  of  the  Liphook 
station  of  the  direct  Portsmouth  line  :  pop.  1367,  an  increase  of 
41  since  1851.  Here  is  a  paper-mill,  and  edge-tools  are  manu- 
factured. Brockenhurttf  a  New  Forest  village,  and  a  station  on 
the  South  Western  Railway,  5^  miles  S.  of  Lymington,  the 
branch  railway  to  which  town  leaves  the  main  line  at  Brocken- 
hurst :  pop.  1083,  an  increase  of  49  since  1851.  Brockenhurst  is 
one  of  the  best  centres  for  studying  the  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest  On  all  sides  are  magnificent  trtes  combined  with  open 
country  and  pleasantly  varied  views.  Brockenhurst  church 
stands  on  a  noteworthy  artificial  mound  and  is  in  part  early 
Norman,  and  in  part  First  Pointed.     Within   is  a  curious 


Norman  font  A  grand  old  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard  has  a 
hollow  trunk  17  feet  in  girth,  and  a  decaved  oak  is  still  lai^r. 
Watcombe  House  (or  Brockenhurst  Lodge)  was  for  some  tune 
the  residence  of  John  Howard.  Brockennurst  Park  (the  seat  of 
the  Morant  family)  is  famous  for  its  noble  old  oaks.  Broughtoiiy 
an  agricultural  village,  4  miles  W.S. W.  from  Stockbridge  station : 
pop.  1001,  a  decrease  of  9  since  1851.  The  church  has  l)een 
partially  restored.  Burghclere,  5  miles  S.  from  the  Newbur}' 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  (Marlborough  branch)  : 
l)op.  819,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  The  old  church,  All 
Saints,  long  disused,  was  restored  in  1861.  In  Burghclere  parish 
ai'e  two  conspicuous  chalk  hills.  Beacon  Hill,  870  feet  high,  and 
Sidon  Hill,  940  feet,  the  latter  the  highest  in  Hampshire :  the 
views  from  both  are  famous  for  their  extent  and  beauty.  Sidon 
Hill  is  within,  and  Beacon  Hill  just  outside  the  grounds  of 
Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  CatkerinffUm, 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  388],  a  large  agricultural  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor  Law  Union,  3  miles  N.  from  Rowland"s  Castle  station 
of  the  Portsmouth  Direct  Railway  :  pop.  1151,  an  increase  of 
57  since  1851.  In  the  church  is  a  fine  marble  monument  to 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  (younger  brother  of  Hyde 
Lord  Clarendon) ;  and  here  lies  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  died  1860,  at  Merchistoim  Hotise,  one  mile  south.  In 
the  church-yard  is  a  monument  to  the  wife  of  Edmund  Kean. 
Catherington  Poor  Law  Union  contains  6  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  11,197  acres,  and  a  population  of  2497  in 
1861.  Crondall,  or  Crcmdell,  near  the  Surrey  border,  3  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Famham  station  :  population  of  the  tithing,  492, 
an  increase  of  17  since  1851  ;  of  the  paiish,  2764,  an  increase 
of  333.  Hops  are  grown  to  some  extent.  The  church, 
partly  of  Norman  date,  has  been  restored.  A  new  district 
church,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  has  been  erected  on 
Crondall  Green.  Part  of  the  waste  land  of  Ewshott  tithing, 
in  this  parish,  has  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  Aldershott 
camp.  Droxford  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  810],  an  agricultural  village, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor  Law  Union,  on  the  Gosport  road,  3^ 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Bishop's  Waltham  station  :  pop.  2194, 
an  increase  of  189  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Mary  and  All 
Saints,  partly  of  Norman  date,  has  been  repaired ;  in  it  ai-e 
some  interesting  monuments,  and  a  good  library  of  old  theology 
is  attached.  Droxford  Poor  Law  Union  contains  11  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,263  acres,  and  a  population  of 
10,665  in  1861.  Eli7i//y  on  the  east  bank  and  near  the  head  of 
Southampton  Water,  one  mile  S.E.  from  the  Totton  station  of 
the  South  Western  Railway  :  population  of  the  parish,  which 
has  an  area  of  18,459  acres,  5947,  an  increase  of  95  since  1851. 
Eling,  with  its  tithings,  Testwood,  Totton,  Rumbridge,  and 
Redbridge,  forms  a  chain  of  villages,  which  seem  to  be  gradually 

rwing  into  a  town,  around  the  head  of  Southampton  Water, 
these  villages  are  ship-building  yards,  timber  wharves  and 
saw-mills,  contractors'  yams,  chemical  works,  bone-mills,  flour- 
mills,  breweries,  stores,  and  other  business  establishments,  with 
numerous  villas  and  genteel  residences,  district  churches,  chapels 
of  ease,  and  dissenting  chapels.  Eling  church,  partly  of  Norman 
date,  and  very  prettily  situated  on  an  elevation  at  the  head  of 
Southampton  Water,  was  restored  in  1863  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  Famborough  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  997],  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  camp  at  Aldershott,  the  seat  of  a  Poor  I^aw 
Union,  and  a  station  on  the  London  and  South  Western,  and 
London  and  South  Eastern  Railways,  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Famham  and  33  from  London  by  railway  :  the  stations  of  the 
two  railways  are  about  a  mile  apart.  In  1851  Famborough 
parish  contained  477  inhabitants,  in  1861  it  contained  5529,  but 
of  these  3929  wei-e  "  military  in  the  North  Camp,  Aldershott " 
which  had  been  foi-med  in  the  interval  [Aldershott,  E.  C.  S.J. 
Exclusive  of  the  military,  the  population  was  1600,  the  increase 
since  1851  was  1123,  an  increase  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Camp.  A  large  number  of  good  villas,  and  an 
excellent  hotel  have  been  built.  Famborough  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  4  parishes  and  townsliips,  with  an  area  of  12,244  acres, 
and  a  popmation  of  8337  in  1861.  Fawley,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Southampton  Water :  pop.  1849,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851. 
Fawley  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  scenerv,  and  has 
several  good  seats.  Calshott  Castle,  one  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  coast 
forts,  is  now  used  as  a  coastguard  station.  FretmantUy  on 
Southampton  Water,  N.W.  of  Southampton,  is  a  genteel  suburb 
of  Southampton,  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  Freemantle  Place, 
dismantled  in  1852,  and  with  the  park  covered  with  villas, 
terraces,  and  streets.  The  population  of  Freemantle  is  now 
estimated  at  over  4000.  Freemantle  is  a  chapehy  in  Millbrook 
parish.     A  neat  First  Pointed  church,  Christ  Church,  was 
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erected  in  1865.  Froxjleld,  4  miles  K'.W.  &om  the  Petersfield 
station  of  the  Portsmouth  Direct  line ;  pop.  657,  a  decrease  of 
72  since  1861.  A  new  church,  St.  Peters,  was  erected  in  1862 
at  High-Cross,  a  portion  of  the  old  parish  church  at  Froxfield 
Green  being  preserved  for  use  at  interments  in  the  old  church- 
yard. The  new  church  is  of  flint  and  stone,  First  Pointed 
in  style,  and  has  some  of  the  Norman  work  of  the  old  church 
incorporated  in  it.  It  consists  of  nave  with  north  aisle  and 
chancel,  and  tower  at  the  south-east :  the  architect  was  Mr. 
E.  H.  Martineau.  The  summit  of  the  hill  near  the  church 
a£fords  a  very  extensive  prospect.  Hambledon,  6^  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Rishop's  Waltham ;  pop.  1891,  a  decrease  of  161  since  1851. 
The  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural ;  there  are  a  brewery 
and  malt-houses.  In  the  neignbourhood  are  several  good  seats. 
Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hambledon  Hunt,  estab- 
lished  in  1767,  and  enjoying  great  celebrity  among  sportsmen : 
three  packs  of  hounds  are  kept.  South  Haylingy  near  the  southern 
shore  of  Hayling  Island  ;  pop.  777,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851. 
South  Hayling  is  much  visited  during  the  season  for  sea-bathing, 
and  eflbrts  are  being  made  by  laying  out  a  large  estate  as  a 
pubUo  park,  surrounded  by  villas,  crescents,  &c.,  and  the  forma- 
tion  of  a'race-course,  to  increase  its  attractions.  The  church  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1867-8  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  A.K.A.  Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land Oyster  Company,  who  are  carmng  out  on  Hayling  Island 
an  important  experiment  in  oyster  culture.  The  company,  having 
secured  for  their  undertaking  900  acres  of  shore,  have  divided 
it,  formed  sluices,  &c.,  so  as  to  have  the  water  supply  under 
perfect  control.  Parts  have  been  formed  into  spawning  grounds 
and  pares  ^on  the  system  adopted  at  the  He  de  R<^}  and  others 
into  fattemng  beds  for  oysters,  while  others  a^in  are  laid  out 
for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  lobsters.  Great  mterest  attaches 
to  the  undertaking,  which  is  beiog  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care  and  in  a  very  liberal  spirit.  As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  judge 
of  it  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  great  scientific,  and  probable  economical  value.  Highclere, 
8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Whitchurch  station  of  the  Basingstoke 
and  Salisbury  Railway ;  pop.  446,  a  decrease  of  79  since  1851. 
The  church,  which  was  partially  restored  in  1859,  stands  within 
the  grounds  of  Highclere,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.  HordU,  on  the  coast,  4J  miles  S. W.  from  Lymington 
Railway  station ;  pop.  921,  an  increase  of  39  since  1851.  The 
scenery  is  very  pleasant,  and  there  are  fine  sea  views.  Many 
good  residences  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hurst  Castle  has 
been  rendered  an  important  fortress  and  heavily  armed.  From 
it  an  electric  telegrapn  cable  has  been  laid  across  the  Solent ; 
the  castle  being  thus  in  telegraphic  communication  with  London 
and  Osborne.  Hythey  on  the  west  shore,  has  hourlv  communica- 
tion by  steamer  with  Southampton,  from  which  place  it  is  two 
miles  S.W.  by  water ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district, 
654,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1851.  Lyndkurstf  the  capital  of  the 
New  Forest,  2^  miles  S.W.  from  the  Lyndhurst-roaa  station  of 
the  South  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  311 
inhabited  houses,  and  1522  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  5  since 
1851.  The  parish  church,  St.  Mary,  was,  in  1860,  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  irom  the  deigns  of  Mr.  W. 
White.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Second  Pointed  building,  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  a  tower  and  octagonal  spire  130  feet  high  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave.  No  other  alteration  of  any  con- 
sequence has  been  made  in  the  place.  East  Mean,  4  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  the  Petersfield  station  of  the  Portsmouth  Direct 
line  ;  pop.  1486,  a  decrease  of  57  since  1851.  A  pretty  range  of 
brick  and  stone  Gothic  almshouses  has  been  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  for  5  poor  women,  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  of  Bereleigh, 
Besides  the  church,  tnere  are  Congregatiooal  and  Baptist  chapels. 
Near  the  church  is  the  Court  House,  popularly  known  as  &ing 
John's  House,  in  the  fine  old  hall  of  which  the  Bishop  oi 
Winchester's  courts  are  held.  Meon  Stoke,  4  miles  N.W.  from 
Bishop's  Waltham  station,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.W. 
from  East  Meon ;  pop.  429,  a  decrease  of  2  since  1851.  The 
church  is  a  very  interesting  Second  Pointed  building ;  inside  is 
a  good  Norman  font.  West  Meon,  2 J  miles  W.  by  N.  from  East 
Meon,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  by  E.  from  Meon  Stoke, 
pop.  842,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1851.  Milford,  a  village  on  the 
coast,  4  miles  S.W.  from  the  Lymington  Railway  station ;  pop. 
1784,  an  increase  of  2  since  1851.  The  church,  which  has  some 
portions  of  Norman  date,  and  a  good  First  Pointed  tower,  has 
been  carefully  restored.  The  scenery  here  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  seats.  Milbrook,  a  village 
and  station  on  the  London  and  South  Western  line,  2^  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Southampton ;  pop.  10,107,  an  increase  of  3986. 
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This  large  increase  is  due  to  its  vicinity  to  Southampton,  to  the 
establismnent  of  new  factories,  and  to  "  the  sale  of  a  large  estate 
to  building  societies."  A  snip-building  yard,  iron-foundries, 
steam-engine  and  boiler  factones,  and  a£[ricultural  implement 
works  employ  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  but  the  market 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  affom  considerable  occupation. 
Many  good  seats  and  residences  are  in  the  vicinity.  MitcheU 
dever,  on  the  Basingstoke  and  Southampton  line,  the  village 
being  about  2J  miles  S.  of  the  station,  and  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Winchester ;  pop.  1041,  a  decrease  of  41  since  1851.  Stratton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Northbrook,  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  the 
village,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures.  Porch^ster,  on  a 
projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  north  shore  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  a  station  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
3  miles  E.  from  Fareham ;  pop.  771,  an  increase  of  42  since  1851. 
Porchester  is  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties  on  account  of 
the  ruins  of  its  castle  and  the  pleasure  grounds  (of  9  acres) 
which  are  attached.  Eedbridge,  a  large  village  on  the  river  Test, 
in  the  parish  of  Milbrook,  and  a  station  on  the  South  Western 
Railway,  4  miles  W.  of  Southampton ;  the  population  is  not 
given  separately.  A  large  brewery,  extensive  oil  and  seed- 
crushing  mills,  2  manure  manufactories,  and  sulphuric  acid 
works  afford  employment.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  co^.  SeUbomty  4|  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Alton  station 
of  the  South  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1110,  a  decrease  of  4  since 
1851.  Gilbert  White's  House,  *The  Wakes,'  is  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  Bkckmore,  the  seat  of  Sir  Roundell 
Pahner,  Q.C.,  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  greater  part  of  Woolmer 
Forest  has  been  enclosed,  part  of  it  planted,  and  part  converted 
into  a  military  encampment.  Monk,  or  West  Sherborne,  4 
miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Basingstoke  station ;  pop.  649  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  68  since  1851.  The  church,  All  Saints,  has 
some  portions  of  Norman  date.  The  adjoining  parish,  Sherborne 
St.  John,  had  675  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  121,  attri- 
buted to  the  migration  of  labourers.  The  church  of  Sherborne 
St.  John  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  aisle  added,  at  the  cost  of 
W.  L.  W.  Chute,  Esq.,  of  the  Vyne— a  fine  old  mansion,  often  re- 
feired  to  in  Horace  W  alpole's  iJetters.  Shirley,  a  populous  suburb 
of  Southampton,  on  the  N.W. ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  4941  in  1861.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  neat 
modem  Gothic  building,  there  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  National  schools.  For 
sanitary  purposes  Shirley  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
12  members.  Silchester,  2  miles  S.W.  of  the  Mortimer  station 
of  the  Reading  and  Basingstoke  Railway ;  pop.  480,  an  increase 
of  24  since  1851.  The  lines  of  the  streets  of  the  Roman  station 
or  town,  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  [Hampshire,  col.  137],  are  clearly 
traceable  in  dry  seasons.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
excavations  have  been  made  with  great  care  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  vicar  of  Strathfieldsaye  (at 
the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  and  various  interesting 
relics  brought  to  light  Portions  of  buildings  of  successive 
dates,  mosaic  pavements,  generally  of  rude,  and  probably  of  local^ 
manufacture  ;  columns,  fragments  of  pottery,  glass,  and  bronze, 
and  coins  ranging  from  Augustus  to  Honorius,  were  among  the 
vestiges  discovered.  The  walls  of  the  Forum  were  also  hdd  oare. 
Outside  the  enclosing  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, except  that  at  Cirencester,  one  of  the  largest  found  in 
England,  the  area  being  150  feet  by  120,  and  the  outer  walls 
200  feet  by  166.  Soberton,  3J  miles  E.  of  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Bishop^s  Waltham  branch  of  the  South  Western  Railway  ; 
pop.  1136,  a  decrease  of  11  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
recently  restored.  King's  Sombome,  1^  miles  E.  of  the  Horse- 
bridce  station  of  the  Andover  and  Southampton  branch  of  the 
South  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1241,  a  decrease  of  1  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  and  schools.  Two  small  iron-foundries  afford 
some  occupation.  Strathjleldsaye,  on  the  Berkshire  border  of  the 
county,  3  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  Mortimer  station  of  the  Reading 
and  Basingstoke  Railway ;  population,  part  of  which  is  in  Berk- 
shire, 827,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  A  new  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  erected  at  Beech  Hill,  in  1867,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  It  is  of  red  brick,  flint,  and 
Bath  stone,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  short  north  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  a  shingle  belfry  containing  a  peal  of  bells.  In  1866  a 
memorial  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  erected  at  Strathfield- 
saye, from  the  designs  of  Baron  Marochetti.  It  consists  of  a 
bronze  statue,  8  feet  9  inches  in  height,  which  stands  on  a 
monolith  of  polished  granite  30  feet  high,  and  this  a^n  rests 
on  a  well-moulded  granite  base,  the  whole  structure  oeing  82 
feet  high.     Twifford,  3  miles  S.  from  Winchester ;  pop.  1301, 
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an  increase  of  29  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  St.  Maxj, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  comparatively  modem,  there  is  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  In  the  neignbonrhood  are  several 
fine  mansions  and  parks.  At  Shipley  House  (then  Twyford 
House,  the  seat  of  Bishop  Shipley  oi  St  Asaph),  Franklin  wrote 
the  First  Part  of  his  Autobiography.  Twyford  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  the  county.  Ecut  Tytherki/,  2^  miles  N.W. 
of  the  Dunbndge  station  of  the  South  Western  Railway  [Vop* 
352,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  Upham,  2^  miles  N.W.  of 
Bishop's  Waltham  station ;  pop.  589,  an  increase  of  39  since 
1851.  Brickmaking  is  canied  on.  Nether  Wallop,  3^  miles 
W.  by.  N.  from  the  Stockbridge  station  of  the  Andover  and 
Southampton  line ;  pop.  946^  a  decrease  of  6  since  1851. 
Wei/hilly  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Andover  station  of  the 
South  Western  Railway;  pop.  444,  an  increase  of  25  since 
1851.  In  1863  a  new  church,  St.  Michael,  was  erected  here, 
Second  Pointed  in  style.  A  great  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  10  and  5 
following  days ;  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  many  horses  are 
sold,  and  cheese  and  Famham  hops  also  form  important  items. 
Wickham,  a  pleasant  and  improvmg  village,  4  miles  N.  of  the 
Fareham  station  of  the  South  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1019,  a 
decrease  of  30  since  1851.  The  village  consists  principally  of  a 
long  High  Street,  and  has  several  good  shops.  A  brewery, 
malt-houses,  an  iron-foundry,  coach-factory,  and  four  large 
Hour-mills,  afford  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  church 
was  thoTougldy  restorea  in  1862,  the  north  transept  rebuilt,  a  west 
tower  with  wooden  belfry  and  small  broach  spire  added,  and  the 
interior  completely  renovated  and  new  seated.  Wickham  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  good  seats.  JVotton  St  Lawrence,  4  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Basingstoke  station  ;  pop.  917,  a  decrease  of  5  since 
1851.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  and  enlarged  by  l^e 
addition  of  a  south  aisle.  A  new  district  church  was  erected  in 
1867  at  RamsdeR,  where  also  there  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 
Malting  and  brickmaking  are  carried  on. 

HANOVER  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  142].  From  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  V.  in  1851  the  a^tation  respecting  the  constitution  was 
maintained.  In  1848,  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  modified 
that  of  1819  in  some  essential  particulars.  In  1851  the  Diet  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  on  the  complaint  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  had  objected  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  quaJifications 
required  of  members  of  the  upper  chamber  and  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  requiring  information  as  to  whether  the  Government 
would  reconsider  these  alterations.  The  Hanoverian  ministers 
would  not  undertake  to  do  this,  but  they  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  the  equestrian  order,  as  it  was  called, 
and  they  introduced  certain  measures  to  the  Chambeis,  which 
satisfied  neither  party,  the  one  not  deeming  the  concessions 
sufficient,  and  the  lower  chamber  rejecting  the  proposed  measure 
by  a  large  majority.  The  equestrian  order  had  again  recourse  to 
the  Diet,  and  in  April,  1855,  the  Diet  issued  an  edict  ordering 
the  Hanoverian  Government  to  restore  the  equestrian  order  to 
their  rights,  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  to  restore 
that  of  1840,  all  of  which  was  done  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  the 
foUowing  June.  Under  this  constitution,  the  upper  chamber 
consistea  of  some  of  the  higher  nobility,  of  others  named  by  the 
Kin^,  of  many  of  the  officials  of  the  Government  holding  seats 
in  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  of  31  deputies  elected  by  the  eques- 
trian order.  The  lower  chamber,  instead  of  electing  the  38 
deputies  for  the  towns  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens  above  26  years 
of  age,  and  paying  taxes,  were  to  be  named  by  the  chief  magis- 
trates and  the  town  council,  and  the  48  deputies  from  rural 
districts  were  to  be  chosen  by  three  successive  elections,  each 
commune  electing  a  deputy  to  represent  them  at  the  district 
assembly.  The  deputies  of  the  districts  met  and  nominated 
other  deputies,  to  wnom  were  confided  the  task  of  electing  the 
deputy,  while  the  qualification  for  an  elector  was  raised  fi^m 
merely  paying  taxes  to  the  possession  of  a  net  income  of  300 
thalers  (45^)  or  a  salaiy  of  800  thalers  (120^),  and  several  mem- 
bers were  direct  nominees  of  the  King.  The  ordinance  likewise 
modified  the  jury  law  and  other  laws.  The  chambers  thus  con- 
stituted met  in  1856,  and  the  finances  came  under  their  con- 
sideration. The  revenues  were  derived  from  what  were  called 
rights  of  regality,  consisting  of  forests,  mines,  customs'  duties,  the 
postage ;  and  from  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  authority  of  the 
chambers.  The  first  were  held  to  belong  immediately  to  the 
Kin^,  the  others  to  the  state.  They  had  been  united  and  sepa- 
ratea  more  than  once,  but  had  been  lastly  amalgamated  by  the 
constitution  of  1848,  and  a  fixed  civil  list  appointed  for  the  k^ing. 
The  Diet  required  this  to  be  altered  and  restored  to  the  separate 
state.    The  measure  was  submitted  to  the  deputies  chosen  under 


the  new  law,  and  was  rejected  by  them.  The  Assembly  was 
immediately  dissolved,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
revenue  decreed  by  an  ordinance  on  Sept.  7,  1856.  By  the 
application  of  more  stringent  means,  a  chamber  was  assembled, 
in  1857,  more  subservient  to  the  behests  of  the  Government,  and 
the  financial  propositions  were  acceded  to.  These  measures 
were  well  known  to  be  unpopular.  To  counterbalance  them,  the 
Government  showed  great  zeal  on  the  subject  of  supporting 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  against  Denmark,  and  on  that  of  arming 
Germany  for  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  affidnst  France  on  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Austria  in  Italy.  Military  pre- 
parations were  made,  but  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  wnen 
the  additional  expenses  were  brought  before  the  chambers  in 
1860,  the  deputies  showed  themselves  less  submissive.  Some  of 
the  items  were  rejected,  and  the  remainder  were  only  passed  with 
difficulty.  The  Court  and  the  Ministi^  had  shown  themselves 
opposed  to  the  popular  cry  for  an  umted  Germany.  In  1860, 
when  petitions  were  being  written  and  signed  for  a  general 
assembly  to  promote  that  ooiect,  the  Government  had  interfered 
and  seized  the  petitions.  Petitions  against  this  violation  of  a 
recognised  right  were  presented  to  the  lower  chamber,  but  a 
division  of  45  against  36  declared  that  the  Ministers  were  jus- 
tified in  their  acts.  In  July,  1861,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
England  and  other  powers  for  the  abolition  of  the  Stade  duties 
on  the  Elbe,  for  which  Hanover  received  a  total  compensation 
paid  by  the  various  states,  in  proportion  to  their  trade,  of  about 
425,000/.  The  last  session  of  the  assemblies  (the  deputies  were 
elected  for  six  years)  was  opened  in  January,  1862,  when,  though 
the  Ministry  were  enabled  to  cany  their  principcd  measures,  the 
Opposition  had  evidently  become  stronger,  ana  on  some  minor 
points  had  defeated  the  Ministers.  Some  agitation  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  attempt  of  the  established  clergy  to  suppress  dis- 
sent by  imposing  the  use  of  a  new  and  more  stringent  catechism. 
This  the  Government  had  ordered,  but  they  were  compeUed  to 
remove  its  compulsory  character.  Another  ordinance,  by  which 
the  family  and  domestics  of  military  officers  were  subjected  to 
militaiy  law,  **in  cases  of  urgency,"  was  recommended  to  be  re- 
called by  a  resolution  of  the  lower  house ;  the  recommendation 
was  rejected,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Assembly,  having  voted  the 
budget,  was  dissolved.  In  the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies 
an  electoral  law  passed  by  them  was  rejected  by  the  King,  as 
were  also  endeavours  to  obtain  more  freedom  for  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  assembling  publicly,  and  some  other  attempte  at  mode- 
rate reform,  without  even  a  promise  of  considering  the  alleged 
evils.  Through  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  the  Assembues  were  only 
required  to  vote  the  budgets ;  they  might  then  vent  their  com- 
plaints, and  be  proroffuea.  Foreign  amdrs  during  all  this  period 
were  entirely  directed  by  the  King,  and  he  earnestly  and  vigo- 
rously joined  himself  to  the  views  of  the  smaUer  powers,  as 
expressed  in  the  Diet.  Addressing  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  he  said,  "  God  in  his  wisdom  has  developed  the 
power  of  the  German  princes  in  opposition  to  Osesarism,  and  has 
elevated  it  to  a  complete  soverei^ty.''  He  lent  his  troops  for  the 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Diet  against  Denmark  in  1863  ;  he 
was  anti-Prussian  throughout  all  the  debates  in  the  Diet ;  but 
when  the  contest  was  imminent  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  he 
announced  an  intention  of  being  neutral  after  he  had  received 
some  remonstrances  from  Prussia;  he  voted,  however,  in  the 
Diet  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  his  dominions  were  at  once  invaded  by  the 
Prussian  army.  The  Hanoverian  forces  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  Federal  army,  town  after  town  was  taken  possession 
of^  and  on  June  29,  1866,  after  a  battle  fought  at  Langensalza 
with  great  bravery  by  the  Hanoverians,  in  the  presence  of  their 
King,  the  army  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  men  were  sent  to 
their  homes ;  the  King  withdrew,  after  sending  to  England 
the  public  treasures,  which  were  subsequently  claimed  by 
Prussia.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Hanover  was  annexed  to 
Prussia.  King  George  remonstrated,  and  refused  to  release  the 
officers  of  his  army  from  their  allegiance.  But  Prussia  was  firm, 
and  at  length  an  accommodation  was  achieved  in  1867,  the 
private  property  and  16.000,000  thalers  (upwards  of  2,500,000f.) 
from  the  royal  estotes  being  assigned  to  tne  ex-King.  The  ex- 
King,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  retired  to  Hietzing,  near 
Vienna,  where  he  received  and  encouraged  all  the  discontented 
Hanoverians  who  applied,  and  formed  them,  as  was  asserted,  into 
a  brigade.  In  1867,  on  celebrating  what  is  ccdled  in  Germany  the 
"silver  wedding"  (the  completion  of  25  years  of  wedded  life)  a 
large  party  was  assembled,  and  strong  language  was  used  in  the 
speeches  on  the  occasion,  the  King  expressing  a  decided  convic- 
tion that  he  should  regiun  his  throne.    Neariy  about  the  same 
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time  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  passports  had 
been  issued  for  Hanoverians  to  pass  into  Switzerland,  where 
they  were  oiganiaed  as  a  brigade.  Prussia  remonstrated,  and 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  Swiss  Government  into  France, 
where  they  were  diBarmed  and  dispersed.  Remonstrances  were 
also  made  by  Prussia  to  Austria,  to  which  Count  Beust  replied 
that  the  passports  had  been  issued  bv  a  subordinate,  who  had 
been  dismissed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government ; 
and  he  nrofessed  the  most  amicable  intentions  towards  Prussia. 
In  the  Prussian  Assemblies  it  was  strongly  urged  that  the  grant 
to  King  George  had  been  far  too  large,  and,  if  used  to  injure 
Prussia,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Count  Bismark  replied  that 
Prussia  desired  to  act  libeimhr  towards  deposed  prmces,  but 
that  if  it  were  proved  that  the  nmds  were  used  agamst  Prussia, 
it  would  become  a  <]uestion  what  course  should  be  pursued,  and 
that  in  the  mean  tmie  no  payments  would  be  made.  Subse- 
(Xuently  some  of  the  most  mnuential  of  the  adherents  of  the 
ex-King  were  tried  at  Berlin,  in  their  absence,  for  breach  of  alle- 

Cce  to  Prussia,  found  guilty,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  We 
)  noticed  under  Brunswick  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  as 
to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  the  present  duke.  His  elder 
brother,  Charles,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  German  Diet, 
has  since  put  forward  his  claims,  and  by  a  public  advertisement, 
dated  March  18,  1868,  said  : — "  Prussia  hfvs  now  dismissed  and 
overthrown  the  German  Diet^  by  the  same  means  Uie  Diet  had 
employed  against  us,  viz.,  force.  Prussia  has  also  seized  the 
Kin^om  of  Hanover,  which  constitutes  part  of  our  hereditary 
dommions.  ....  We,  therefore,  renew  hereby  our  former  pro- 
tests, which  we  have  never  failed  to  make  to  the  German  Diet, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  great  European  powers,  on  this  lament- 
able and  unjust  state  of  things ;  and  we  particularly  reserve 
our  rights  as  head  of  the  royal  nouse  of  Guelphs  to  all  our  sove- 
reign dominions  as  well  as  our  private  fortune  in  Germany, 
of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  force,  but  by  no  law." 
In  May,  1868,  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  Hanover,  and  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Hanover  sent  deputies  to  the 
North  German  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Prussia  replaced  that  of  Hanover  from  Oct.  1  of 
the  same  year. 

The  revenue  and  the  trade  of  Hanover  continued  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  popular  discontent  witJi  ^eir  political  posi- 
tion. The  revenue  for  1861-2  was  nearly  3,000,000/.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  about  25,000/.  in  excess.  The  revenue  for 
1862-3  was  a  little  over  3,000,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  a^ain 
was  about  25,000/.  in  excess.  The  estimates  for  1863  exhibited 
a  slight  decrease  in  both  receipts  and  expenditure,  but  the  latter 
was  still  in  excess  by  more  than  9000/.  The  public  debt  in 
January,  1861,  amounted  to  more  than  6,000,000£  ;  large  sums, 
however,  had  been  advanced  by  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
railways  and  lines  of  telegraph.  In  1865-6  the  revenue  was 
3,103,643/. ;  the  expenditure  about  8500/.  in  excess.  The  national 
debt  was  then  7,202,593/.  In  1864  the  population  of  the  various 
provinces  was  as  follows : — 

Hanover 877i394 

HUdefiheun 372,014 

LOneburg 376,660 

Stade 304,771 

Oanabraek 266,025 

Aurich 193,607 

Claiutbal 83,121 

1,923,492 

Hanover  had,  with  its  suburbs,  79,649  inhabitants  ;  Hildes- 
heim,  17,988;  Osnabriick,  15,641;  Cette,  14,922;  Harbuig, 
13J79  ;  Gottingen,  12,674 ;  Emden,  12,05a 

H ARTLEPOOLS,  THE,  Durham.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
.  "The  Hartlepools"  are  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough, 
with  power  in  all  future  parliaments  to  return  one  member  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to  the  boundaries 
set  forth  in  the  Act,  the  new  borough  is  to  comprise  the  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Hartlepool,  which  in  1861  contained  1726 
inliabited  houses,  and  12,245  inhabitants ;  and  the  townships  of 
Throston,  which  contained  108  inhabited  houses,  and  745  in- 
habitants ;  Stranton  (in  which  is  the  town  of  West  Hartlepool) 
which  contained  2369  inhabited  houses,  and  13,601  inhabitants ; 
and  Seaton  Carew.  which  contained  187  inhabited  houses,  and  884 
inhabitants :  in  all  4390  inhabited  houses,  and  27,475  inhabitants. 

Hartlepool  HE.  C.  voL  iii  coL  145],  the  mimicipal  borough, 
stands  on  the  headland  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  the  same  name.    The  borough  received  a  new  charter 


of  incorporation  in  1850,  under  which  it  is  governed  bv  4  alder- 
men and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  who  for 
sanitary  purposes  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
population,  as  stated  above,  was  12,245  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
2742  since  1851.  Hartlepool  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12 
parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  26,369  acres,  and  a 
population  of  29,153  in  1861.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  greatly 
mcreased,  and  with  it  there  has  been  considerable  extension  in 
the  shipping  accommodation  and  buildings.  The  streets  and  sani- 
tarvarrangements  have  been  much  improved  by  the  Local  Board 
of  Health.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  reser- 
voirs, filled  by  springs  and  capable  of  storing  25,000,000  gallons 
of  watei^  which  were  constructed  in  1865-6  at  Hart,  about  3  miles 
N.W.  01  Hartlepool.  The  fine  old  church  of  St.  Hilda  has  been 
restored  at  a  cost  of  nearly  3000/. ;  a  new  church.  Holy  Trinity,  a 
spacious  and  handsome  Second  Pointed  building,  has  been  erected ; 
also  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  St.  Mary,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  and  two  or  three  dissenting  chapels.  A  new  Borough-hall, 
of  red  brick  and  stone,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams.  The  principal  &ont  is  125 
feet  long,  with  a  central  entrance-tower  surmounted  by  a  spire 
100  feet  nigh.  Behind  the  main  building  is  a  covered  marlket, 
300  feet  square.  A  Mechanics'  Institute  was  in  1865  erected  in 
Middlegate-street,  of  red  brick  and  stone,  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington.  The  Athenssum  is  <uso  a 
recent  building,  and  there  is  besides  a  Working  Men's  Insti- 
tute. A  commodious  theatre  was  erected  in  1865.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly.  The  manufactories  consist  of 
iron-mills,  and  puddling-fumaces,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
sawiBg  and  planing-mills,  iron  8H]>bmlding  yaida,  anchor  and 
chain  cable  works ;  mast  and  block  lofts,  and  breweries.  The 
fishery  is  of  some  importance.  The  docks  have  been  much 
enlarged,  and  now  affom  accommodation  for  500  vessels ;  a  large 
timber  dock  was  opened  in  1864  ;  a  new  pier  has  been  con- 
structed, and  works  are  in  progress  for  the  protection  of  the 
headland  north  of  Hartlepool  from  the  action  of  the  sea. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals^  and  import  of 
timber.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  Hartlepool  (exclusive  of  West  Hartlepool)  4 
vessels  oiand  under  50  tons  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  96  tons, 
and  96  vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  23,307 
tons  ;  also  3  steam-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2151  tons. 
The  returns  of  the  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  include  those 
of  West  HartlepooL  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  united  port  during  the  year  were — 
coastwiBe,  inwaids,  226  British  kil^-vesselTof  18,519  toiiB,  11 
steam-vessels,  of  703  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  302 
tons  aggregate  burden  ;  outwards,  3770  British  sailing-vessels  of 
462,145  tons,  280  steam-vessels  of  105,165  tons,  and  2  foreim 
sailing-vessels  of  222  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the 
colomes — inwards,  13  BritisnsaOing- vessels  of  3617  tons,  and  5 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2160  tons ;  outwards,  33  British  sailing- 
vessds  of  3606  tons,  1  steam-vessel  of  623  tons,  and  1  foreign 
sailing-vessel  of  196  tons  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports, 
762  British  sailing-vessels  of  144,040  tons^  233  steam-vessels  of 
105,101  tons,  1310  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  155,787  tons,  and  21 
steam-vessels  of  9722  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  805 
British  sailing-vessels  of  161,016  tons,  241  steam-vessels  of 
108,627  tons,  1470  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  176,044  tons,  and  26 
steam-vessels  of  11.353  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1867,  was  18,120/.,  a  decrease  of  4504/,  from 
1866,  chiefly  on  timber.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  2306/.,  a  decrease  of  203/.  since  1866. 

West  Hartlepool  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  oppo- 
site HartlepooL  The  towns,  which  are  a  mile  apart,  the  docks 
and  harbour  Ijing  between  them,  are  united  by  railway  and 
communi^  of  mterests,  and  in  efiect  form  separate  parts  of  one 
town.  West  Hartlepool  is  a  town  of  quite  recent  origin,  having 
grown  up  since  the  construction  of  the  first  dock  here  in  1847. 
In  1831  the  hundred  contained  381  inhabitants ;  in  1861,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  contained  above  13,000,  and  it  has  since  consider- 
ably increased.  The  population  of  the  town  of  West  Hartlepool 
within  the  district  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Im- 
provement Act  was  12,603  in  1861.  The  government  of  the 
town  is  in  a  board  of  12  Town  Commissioners,  who  for  sanitarjr 
puiposes  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  town  is 
well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
The  houses  are  of  course  all  new,  and  many  of  tnem  are  very 
good,  but  generally  the  buildings  are  serviceable  rather  than 
omamentaL     Christ  Church   is  a  spacious  cniciform  Gothic 
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fabric  erected  in  1855.  There  are  besides  a  handsome  Congre- 
gational cha}}el  of  recent  erection,  2  Weslevan,  Primitive  Metno- 
dist,  and  United  Presbyterian  chapels  ;  schools ;  an  AthensBum, 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  theatre,  town-hall,  market-house,  banks, 
&C.  The  Docks,  to  winch  West  Hartlepool  owes  its  origin,  were 
intended  chiefly  for  colliers,  but  a  considerable  foreign  trade  has 
sprung  up.  The  first  Dock,  constructed  in  1847,  has  a  water 
area  of  8  acres ;  the  Jackson  Dock,  constructed  in  1852,  has  14 
acres  ;  the  Swainson  Dock,  constructed  in  1856.  has  10  acres ; 
the  harbour  gives  an  addition  of  44  acres,  and  tnere  are  larae 
graving  docks,  timber  ponds,  and  about  3  miles  of  quays,  in 
all  ther^  is  accommodation  for  over  800  colliers,  but  this  is 
inadequate  to  the  constantly  g^wing  trade,  and  further  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  dock  accommodation  is  contemplated  by  the  Hartle- 
pool Port  and  Harbour  Commissioners.  On  December  the  31st, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  West 
Hartlepool,  5  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  147  tons,  and  71  above  50  tons,  of  15,015 
tons  aggregate  burden ;  4  steam-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  55  tons,  and  17  above  50  tons  of  6531 
tons  aggregate  burden.  The  entries  and  clearances  at  the  port 
are  not  given  separatelv  (see  above).  The  export  of  coal  fiom 
the  port  (including  both  Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool)  now 
averages  1,500,000  tons  annually  (575,899  tons  coastwise,  and 
903,611  tons  to  foreign  ports  in  1866,  a  year  of  depression  of 
trade) ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  coke.  The  chief  import  is 
timber,  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  spirits, 
tea,  and  general  produce.  Of  late  a  lar^e  number  of  foreign 
cattle,  &c.,  have  been  imported  here.  During  1867,  2428  foreign 
cattle,  24,825  sheep,  and  359  pigp,  were  landed  at  Hartlepool. 
At  West  Hartlepool  are  extensive  iron  ship-buHding  yards ;  iron- 
foundries,  locomotive  engine  and  boiler  works,  mast  and  block 
lofts,  saw-miUs,  cement' works,  tile  works,  and  brick-fields.  The 
harbour  defences  have  been  strengthened,  and  there  are  two 
lighthouses. 

Of  the  other  places  included  within  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  the  Hartlepools,  Seaton  Carew  is  a  small  port  and  watering- 
place,  a  little  over  a  mile  south  of  West  Hartlepool,  noticed  m 
the  E.  C.  S.  coL  495  ;  and  Throstan,  a  strangling  namlet  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Hartlepools,  in  which  is  the  Union  Workhouse 
for  200  inmates. 

HARWICH.  Essex  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col  146],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  sea-port  and  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Harwich  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railwav,  69}  miles 
K.E.  from  London.  Harwich  returned  two  memoers  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  by  clause  17  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
it  will  send  only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments.  The 
municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough  are  co- 
extensive. In  1861  it  contained  811  inhabited  houses,  33  imin- 
habited,  and  24  building.  The  population  was  5070,  of  whom 
2585  were  males,  and  2485  females,  an  increase  of  619  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  386,  of  whom  125  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general 
election  was  306.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 
1866  was  705 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  586,  of 
whom  288  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  17,625/.;  the  rateable  value  was  14,2842. 

Qreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  since  the 
original  article  was  written,  and  various  works  carried  out  for 
the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  harbour.  The  fortifica- 
tions have  received  considerable  additions.  The  martello  towers, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  at  Shotley  Point,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Stour,  and  a  third,  some  distance  farther  up  the 
river,  have  been  strengthened  and  heavily  armed.  At  Harwich, 
commanding  the  Essex  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  a  circular 
redoubt,  having  a  dry  moat  and  drawbridge,  and  mounted  with 
guns  of  the  laijgest  calibre.  For  several  years,  writes  Mr.  Bruff, 
the  en^eer,  in  his  Report  (1867)  to  the  Harwich  Conservancy 
Board,  Landffuaid  Poin^  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  tne  harbour,  had  advanced  at  the  rate  of  11  yards  a 
year,  or  500  yards  in  40  ^ears.  despite  the  various  efforts  made  to 
arrest  its  progress ;  wlule  tne  tnree  fathom  toe  at  low- water 
spring-tide  had  advanced  450  yards,  or  23*7  yards  per  annum. 
Early  in  1863  was  commeiiced  the  construction  of  a  '*  timber 
jetty  or  groin,  with  a  hearting  of  concrete  and  a  stone  rubble 
covering,"  extending  seawards  from  a  point  370  yards  from  tie 
beach-end  for  a  distance  of  1350  feet  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  a  similar  groin  at  Eelixstow,  three  miles  eastward,  to  extend 
1000  feet  seaward,  in  a  south-east  direction,  from  where  a  former 
ledge  of  cement  stone  had  been  removed.    These  works  have 


been  so  successful  that  in  1867  the  high  part  of  the  beach  had 
already  receded  above  70  yards,  and  the  toe  was  only  eight  yards 
in  advance  of  the  position  it  had  attained  in  August,  1864. 

The  trade  of  Harwich  has  suffered  from  the  closing  of  the 
naval  yard,  and  the  removal  of  the  Hamburg  and  other  packets 
from  the  station.  Steam-packets,  however,  still  sail  regularly 
between  Harwich  and  Antwerp  in  connection  with  the  Qreat 
Eastern  Railway.  Grain,  timoer,  and  tobacco  are  imported. 
Cement  is  exported  largely,  and  several  vessels  are  employed  in 
dredging  for  cement  stone.  Ship  and  boat  building,  maist  and 
block  and  sail  making,  and  brewing,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Harwich  64  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50 
tons  of  the  aggr^te  burden  of  2074  tons,  63  sailing-vessels 
above  50  tons  of  the  aggr^te  burden  of  6710  tons,  and  7  steam- 
vessels  above  50  tons  of  3384  tons  aggregate  burdeiL  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  the  year  were : — coastwise,  inwards,  338  sailing- 
vessels  of  121,755  tons  burden,  and  outwards,  305  sailing-vess^ 
of  16,082  tons  aggregate  burden,  all  British.  To  the  colonies  : — 
3  British  sailing-vessels  of  154  tons,  and  one  foreign  sailing- 
vessel  of  337  tons  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports : — 
inwards,  130  British  sailing-vessels  of  15,745  tons,  266  steam- 
vessels  of  124,338  tons,  and  40  forei^  sdliog-vessels  of  591 1 
tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  5  British  sailing-vessels  of 
346  tons,  268  steam-vessels  of  125,536  tons,  and  27  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  2616  tons  a^^egate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  Harwich  during  the  year  ending 
December  the  3l8t,  1867,  was  9810/.,  a  decrease  of  14132.  since 
the  previous  year,  wholly  on  grain  and  tobacco.  The  amount  of 
dutv  received  on  British  spirits  was  19^ 

Few  buildings  of  a  public  character  have  been  erected  here 
since  the  publication  olthe  E.  C.  In  1665,  a  new  hotel  was  erected 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  close  to  the  sea.  The 
building,  the  most  important  of  its  class  on  this  coast,  is  Italian 
in  st^le,  constructed  of  white  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  24,000  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  120  feet.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  T.  Allom.  By  it  is  the  new  steam-boat  pier, 
450  feet  long,  constructed  by  the  railway  company.  Besides  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  there  are  Independent,  Baptist,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  A  coast- 
guard station  was  erected  in  1868.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  R^attas  are  frequently  held  during  the  season, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Harwich  Yacht  Club,  which  has 
its  head-quarters  at  the  Railway  HoteL 

Dovercouriy  Lower  Dovercourt  or  Dovercourt  New  Town,  is  a 
suburb  of  Harwich  which  has  become  a  fashionable  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  It  extends  from  the  Stour  to  the  sea-coast,  con- 
tains many  good  detached  villas  and  terraces  ;  2  hotels  ;  baths 
and  bathuig-machines  \  a  pier ;  a  promenade  ;  and  an  under- 
cliff  walk.  There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring,  over  which  has 
been  built  the  Spa  House,  a  neat  Tudor  building,  containing 
besides  the  pump-room,  a  library  and  museum.  At  Upper 
Dovercourt,  2  miles  from  Harwicn,  is  a  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

HASTINGS,  Sussex  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1471,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  cinque  port,  and  market  town,  74  miles 
S.E.  from  London  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  and  64  by  the  Sevenoaks  route  of  the  London  and 
South-Eastem  Railwav.  In  1861,  the  municipal  borough  con- 
tained 3275  inhabited  houses,  104  uninhabited,  and  42  buHding. 
The  population  was  22,837,  of  whom  9489  were  males,  and 
13,348  females,  an  increase  of  5871  since  1851.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  borough, 
includes  the  Liberty  of  Sluice  in  BexhiU  parish,  contained  3^)0 
inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  22,910,  of  whom  9529  were 
males,  and  13,381  fenudes,  an  increase  of  5899  since  1851. 
Hastings  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
1871,  of  whom  807  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general 
election  was  1438.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was 
2757 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2732,  of  whom 
777  were  rated  under  \0l.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  182,5952. ;  the  rateable  value  was  146,5242.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Hastings  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  14,027  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,631  in  1861. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Hastings  has  been  much  improved. 
An  ample  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  well  in  the  Mory 
Meadows  and  from  reservoirs  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 
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Extenfiive  works  have  been  constructed  at  a  heavy  cost  to  carry 
the  sewage  of  the  town  some  distance  out  to  sea.  A  Borough 
Cemetery  has  been  formed  at  Ore.  Among  the  new  buildings  may 
be  noticed  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  1867  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  It  is  French  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  consists  of  nave,  with  gabled  north  aisle,  apsidal  chancel, 
and  tower  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  is  constructed  of  local 
vellow  and  grey  sandstone.  There  are  5  churches  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  a  Fisherman's  Church  at  the  East  Beach  ;  4  Bap- 
tist, 2  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  3  or 
4  other  dissenters'  chapels,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  A  new 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  erected  in  1850  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  Carpenter.  It  is  Italian  in  style,  and  contains  an  assembly 
loom  75  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  persons.  There  are  besides,  a  market  hall  and  assembly 
rooms ;  a  philosophical  society ;  public  libraries  ;  a  working- 
men's  club,  and  reading-rooms ;  excellent  baths ;  dispensaries,  &c. 
Several  of  the  recent  commercial  establishments  oisplay  consi- 
derable architectural  character,  among  others  the  London  and 
County  Branch  Bank,  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
C.  0.  Pamell,  close  to  the  railway  station :  and  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  near  the  railway  station,  and  looking  on  to  the  sea.  This 
was  completed  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  ; 
the  frontage  to  the  Esplanade  is  135  feet  long,  that  in  Harold 
Place  190  feet ;  it  is  five  storeys  high,  contains  above-  200  rooms, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  50,000/.  Near  these  buildings  is  the  Albert 
Memorial,  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer, 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  besides  its  primary  use  as 
a  clock  tower,  supplies  also  a  drinking-fountain,  and  serves  as  a 
sea-mark,  whilst  a  statue  of  the  Prince  in  a  niche  in  the  principal 
front  marks  its  monumental  purpose.  East  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  an  elaborate  drmking-fountain  has  been  erected,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  Countess  Waldegrave.  There  are  in  Hastings 
a  Roman  Catholic  College,  Augustinian  Monastery,  and  proprie- 
tarv  and  endowed  schools.  The  market  for  provisions  is  open 
daily  ;  the  com  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Hastings  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  its  position  as  a  popular  sea-bathing  resort,  but  it 
has  some  shipping  trade,  and  its  fishery  is  still  important,  though 
relatively  less  so  than  formerly.  It  nas  now  about  160  boats 
averaging  12  tons  each,  but  varying  from  5  to  20  tons.  Four 
newspapers  are  published  weekly,  and  one  twice  a  week. 

St,  LeonarcPsy  though  ranking  as  a  distinct  town,  is  really 
the  fashionable  end  of  Hastings,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Marine  Parade  and  E^lanade,  and  with  which  town 
its  population  is  returned.  St.  Leonard's  has  during  the  last 
few  years  been  much  extended  and  improved.  A  very  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  a  laige  reser- 
voir having  been  formed  on  the  beach  west  of  Bopeep  railway 
station,  into  which  all  the  sewa^  of  the  town  is  conveyed,  and 
from  whence  it  is  dischai^d  into  the  sea  at  eveiy  ebb  tide. 
The  works  were  demmed  by  and  executed  under  the  supeiv 
intendence  of  Mr.  J.  W .  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Metropohtan 
Board  of  Works.  Besides  St.  Leonard's  church,  there  are  two 
other  churches,  St.  Mary  Ma^fdalen  and  Christ  Church ;  an 
episcopal  chapel,  St.  Matthew,  a  nandsome  Gothic  Conflnregational 
chapel,  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Habershon, 
Presbyterian,  Primitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  National,  British,  and  other  schools,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  convent.  There  are  two  good  hotels,  public 
gardens,  baths,  libraries,  assembly  rooms,  a  literary  institute  and 
nne  promenades.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

HAVERFORDWEST,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii.  coL  149],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borou^,  market  town,  and  sea-port,  and  a  station 
on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  276  miles- W.N.  W.  from  London. 
Haverfordwest,  with  Fishguard  and  Narberth,  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contained 
1396  inhabited  houses,  66  uninhabited,  and  8  building.  The 
population  was  7019,  of  whom  3136  were  males,  and  3883 
texnales,  an  increase  of  439  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  669,  of  whom  Mb 
lire  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number 
of  electors  who  voted  at  die  last  general  election  was  549.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1735  in  1866 ;  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1175,  of  whom  750  were 
rated  imder  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  27,153/.  in 
1866;  the  rateable  value  was  20,962/.  Haverfordwest  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  64  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
170,861  acres,  and  a  population  of  37,343  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved.    Several  well-built  houses  and 


shops  have  been  erected ;  the  streets  are  better  paved  and 
cleaner.  The  interior  of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Mary  was 
restored  and  decorated  in  1861.  That  of  St.  Martin  was  tho- 
roughly restored  in  1865.  Besides  a  third  parish  church,  there 
are  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  The  Grammar-school  has 
been  removed  from  St.  Thomas'  church  to  a  more  convenient 
site  in  the  town,  the  new  schools  forming  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  town  architecture.  There  are  National  schools  and  a 
School  of  Industry,  a  literary  institute,  a  hospital,  lunatic 
asylum,  &c.  As  a  port,  Haverfordwest  is  subordinate  to  Milford. 
It  has  some  trade  m  the  import  of  timber,  tea,  and  spirits,  and 
the  export  of  coal,  cattle,  Dutter,  and  grain.  A  paper-mill 
gives  some  occupation ;  the  other  manufactures  have  cued  out. 

HAYTI  [HisPANiOLA,  E.C.S.] 

HELSTON,  Cornwall  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  156],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  town,  9  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  the  Falmouth  station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  In 
1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  752  inhabited  houses  and 
a  population  of  3843,  an  increase  of  488  since  1851.  The  parlia- 
mentary boroush  contained  1683  inhabited  houses,  53  unin- 
habited, and  13  Duilding,  in  1861.  The  population  was  8497,  of 
whom  3907  were  males  and  4590  females,  an  increase  of  1169 
since  1851.  Helston  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in 
1866  was  348,  of  whom  57  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last 
general  election  was  298.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  1428 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  me  poor 
was  601,  of  whom  286  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  22,372/.  ;  the  rateable  value  was  19,118/. 
Helston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  72,571  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,036  in  1861. 

Helston  has  a  considerable  local  trade  as  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  mining  district.  The  only  manufacture  is  of 
shoes.  It  exports  a  considerable  quantity^of  tin  and  copper  from 
Port  Leven,  an  excellent  fair-weather  harbour  on  the  coast,  2^ 
miles  S.E.  from  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  little  altered. 
Besides  the  church  it  has  four  dissenting  chapels ;  a  grammar 
and  primary  schools ;  a  literary  institute  and  reading-room ; 
town-hall  and  market  hall,  three  banks,  a  dispensary,  and  union 
workhouse  for  275  inmates.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  9  great  markets  or  fairs  in  the  course 
of  the  vear.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  residences, 

HEftAT.  Under  Afghanistan  [E.  C.  S.  col  11],  the  affairs 
of  Herat  were  brought  down  to  Sept  1867,  when  Shere  Ali  with- 
drew to  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  in  Herat  The  expedition  of  Abdul- 
rahman  towards  Balkh  produced  no  results.  In  March,  1868, 
an  army  from  Herat  haa  advanced  against  Azim,  and  a  severe 
battle  was  fought  near  Giriskh,  on  the  Helmund  river,  in  which 
the  son  and  brother  of  the  Ameer  were  both  taken  prisoners.  On 
April  1,  Sirdar  Futtah  Mahommed  Khan,  who  commanded  the 
Herat  army,  took  possession  of  Candahar  in  the  name  of  Shere 
Ali,  and  Azim  flea  On  July  23,  it  was  announced  that  Jellsr 
labad  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  that  Arim  Khan  had  faUen 
back  upon  Cabul,  and  that  Ghuznee  was  being  besieged  by 
Yakoob  Khan.  There  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  these  destructive  hostilities,  or  tne  establishment 
of  aiw^  settled  government 

HEREFORD,  Herefordshire  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  162],  the 
capital  of  the  county,  a  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  market  town,  144^  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
the  Qreat  Western  and  connected  railways.  Hereford  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough, 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  which  are  co-exten- 
sive, contamed  3005  inhabited  houses,  113  uninhabited,  and 
56  Duilding.  The  population  was  15,585,  of  whom  7433  were 
males,  and  8152  females,  an  increase  of  3477  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  1215,  of  whom  323  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  was  986.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
of  houses  in  1866  was  2460 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  2265,  of  whom  1349  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  76,487/.  ;  the  rateable  value  was 
62,446/.  Hereford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  70,074  acres,  and  a  population  of 
29,768  in  1861. 

The  city  has  been  considerably  improved  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  in  sweeping  awav  the  ^uamt  old  town-hall  and  half- 
timber  houses  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  antiquarian  interest  and 
picturesque  character  has  been  made  to  convenience.    The  new 
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liotises,  shops,  and  offices  erected  in  the  principal  streets  have 
generally  been  built  with  some  regard  to  appearance,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  good  design.  The  ^preat  feature  of  the  city  is  of 
course  the  cathedraL  Its  early  history,  architectural  character, 
and  the  progress  then  made  in  its  restoration  are  described  in  the 
E.  0.  From  1857  the  restorations  were  carried  forward  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.  The  cathedral  was  re- 
opened for  divine  service  in  Julv,  1863,  but  much  external  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  internal  decoration  still  remained  to  be 
accomplished.  The  restorations  have  been  of  a  substantial  and 
complete  description,  and  have  been  carried  through  with  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  ancient  work  wherever  possible. 
The  foundations  of  the  whole  fabric  were  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  in  some  instances  underpinned,  and  strengthened  through- 
out. Extensive  repairs  were  carried  out  in  uie  transepts  and 
aisles,  portions  of  the  nave  and  chapels,  the  La^  Chapel,  oishop's 
and  vicar^s  cloister,  the  Booth  porch.  Bishop  Stanbury's  chapel, 
&c  ;  new  tracerjr  and  painted  glass  inserted  m  many  of  the  win- 
dows, the  intenor  was  carefiuly  repaired  and  redecorated,  the 
floors  new  laid,  several  statues  added  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  the 
choir  newly  fitted  with  stalls,  and  a  new  screen  erected  of  hand- 
wrought  iron  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  which  excited  great 
admiration  in  uie  International  Exhibition  of  1862  as  a  specimen 
of  art  workmanship.  Altogether  the  works  executed  oy  Mr. 
Scott  have  cost  about  30,0002.,  but  the  expenditure  has  been 
much  greater  on  the  substantial  and  necessary  repairs  than  on 
the  decorative  features. 

The  church  of  All  Saints  was  restored  in  1863.  A  new  church, 
St  James,  is  in  course  of  construction  (1868),  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  T.  Nicholson.  It  will  be  a  spacious  structure.  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  promises  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  erected  a  new  Gothic  chapel  in  1867 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Ross.  A  new  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  Benedictine  Monastery  has  been  erected  at 
Belmont,  near  the  city,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 
The  church,  which  is  a  very  ornate,  early  Second  Pointed  build- 
ing, was  formally  opened  in  1860,  but  the  monasterj^  was  only  in 
psurt  completed.  Besides  these  and  three  other  pansh  churcnes, 
there  are  chapels  for  CongregationaHsts,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Friends ;  Grammar  and  other  endowed 
and  National  and  British  schools ;  several  hospitals,  and  alms- 
houses for  the  maintenance  of  aged  persons  ;  a  large  infirmary 
for  the  sick,  a  dispensary,  and  several  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions ;  literary  and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  a  public  library. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Sir  G.  ComewaU  Lewis,  bv  Baron  Marochetti, 
was  erected  in  1864  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall.  Near  the  site  of 
the  old  Town  Hall,  a  new  block  of  buildings,  including  poultry, 
meat,  and  vegetable  markets  200  feet  long,  a  large  room  for  city 
meetings,  hop  warehouses,  &c.,  was  erected  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Clayton.  A  new  Com  Exchange  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  4,5002.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wed- 
nraday  and  Saturday.  The  great  fair  in  October  is  one  of  tiie 
largest  cattle  fiEurs  in  England.  A  considerable  trade  is  earned 
on  in  hops,  grain,  malt,  cheese,  wool,  coals,  and  timber.  Flannels, 
gloves,  and  nats  are  manufactured  to  some  extent  There  are 
nve  banks  in  the  city,  some  of  them  good  buildings,  the  most 
recent  being  the  Gloucestershire  Bank,  an  ornamental  Italian 
edifice,  erected  in  1867,  in  the  High-street,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Medland  and  Maberly.  Two  newspapers  are  pubUshed 
weekly. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  1631.  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  534,823  acres,  or  835*66  square  miles.  The  number  of 
feunilies  in  1861  was  28,890.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  25,314,  uninhabited  815,  and  building  170.  The  population 
in  1861  was  123,712,  of  whom  62,908  were  males,  and  60,804 
females,  an  increase  of  8223  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population 
was  88,436 ;  the  increase,  in  60  years,  was,  therefore,  35,276,  or 
40  per  cent   Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  7  per  cent 

In  1861  the  parliamentary  county,  exclusive  of  the  represented 
boroughs,  contained  21,118  inhabited  houses,  and  102,321  inha- 
bitants. The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentiuy  register 
in  1865  was  7179,  of  whom  1572  were  occupying  tenants,  and 
5369  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under  502.,  was 
5072.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  825,7592. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  722,516.  Herefordshire  has  hitherto  returned  7 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 3  for  the  county  at  large, 
and  2  each  for  Hereford  and  Leominster.  The  Reform  Act  of 
1867  leaves  the  county  representation  untouched,  but  takes  one 
member  from  the  boirough  of  Leominster^  xedudng  the  total 


number  of  members  sent  from  Herefordshire  to  6,  instead  of  7 
as  heretofore. 

When  the  original  article  was  published  the  only  railways  in 
Herefordshire  were  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  and  the  New- 
port, Monmouth,  and  Abergavenny  lines,  which  crossed  the 
coun^  from  north  to  south,  and  a  portion  of  the  Hereford,  Ross, 
and  Gloucester,  the  Hereford  portion  of  which  was  not  finished. 
This  line  has  since  been  opened  throughout,  and  other  lines 
have  been  constructed.  The  Worcester  and  Hereford  Railway 
enters  the  county  east  of  Bromyard,  and  runs  in  a  generally 
south-western  direction,  near  the  east  border  of  the  county,  to 
Ledbury,  where  it  turns  westward  to  Hereford,  about  25  mHea. 
The  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  Railway  runs  from.  Hereford 
west  by  north  to  EEixdisley,  IS^  miles,  and  thence  south-west  to 
Hay,  7  miles,  where  it  quits  the  county.  A  short  line  has  be«i 
constructed  from  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  line  at  h^y- 
minster,  by  Pembridge  to  Kington,  13|  miles,  its  coarse  lying 
wholly  within  Herefordshire. 

Herefordshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  The 
characteristics  of  the  climate  and  soil  are  noticed  in  me  E.  C. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  are  under 
cultivation.  The  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  on  an  average  the 
same  as  those  in  Gloucestershire,  with  which  coimty  Hereford 
farms  and  farming  may  fairly  be  compared.  In  the  chuacter  of  the 
agriculture  there  nas  been  steady  improvement,  and^  though  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  the  farming  of  Hereford  is  generally 
good.  Draina£;e  has  been  largely  extended,  and  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial manures  has  become  pretty  general.  The  farm-buildings 
are,  however,  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  the  labourers' 
cottages  are  in  many  respects  unsatisfSEu^tory.  Of  the  land  under 
cultivation  above  half  is  in  permanent  pasture,  and  nearly  a 
tenth  more  is  in  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses.  Cereals  occupy 
more  than  a  quarter  (26'3  per  cent.)  of  the  knd  under  cultivation ; 
green  crops  less  than  a  tentL  Herefordshire  is  celebrated  for 
the  quality  of  its  wheat,  which  occupies  about  half  the  acreage 
devoted  to  cereals.  Barley,  which  is  next  in  quantity,  takes 
about  a  fifth  ;  and  oats  somewhat  over  a  tenth.  Beans  and  peas 
are  grown  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  Turnips  and 
swedes  take  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  acreage  assigne^M^)  green 
crops ;  mangold  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent ;  potatoes  occupy 
a  considerable  space  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Botii  beans 
and  peas  are  important  crops.  Hops  are  largely  grown,  and 
their  culture  is  extending,  but  they  even  now  occupy  only  about 
5300  acres,  instead  of  13,000  as  is  stated  in  some  works  of 
authority.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  coimty  399,757 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  105,431  acres  were  under  com 
crops  ;  38,500  acres  under  green  crops ;  36,345  acres  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation;  and  205,151  acres  permanent 
pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops,  59,421  acres  were  wheat ;  45,250  acres  barley 
or  here  ;  25,313  acres  oats ;  141  acres  rye ;  7022  acres  beans ; 
and  6476  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  28,026 
acres  were  turnips  and  swedes  ;  2508  acres  potatoes ;  1160  acres 
mangolds ;  70  acres  carrots  ;  215  acres  cabbage ;  and  6521  acres 
vetches,  lucem^e,  &c  Almost  every  farm  nas  its  orchard,  the 
growth  of  apples  for  sale  or  for  brewing  into  cider,  forming 
an  important  consideration  with  every  fanner.  Pears  are  also 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  Herefordshire  being  nearly  as 
celebrated  for  its  perry  as  for  its  cider,  though  the  quantity  of 
perry  made  is  small  compared  with  that  of  ike  cider.  Of  bot^ 
apples  and  pears  numerous  varieties  are  grown. 

Herefordshire  has  long  been  feunous  for  its  cattle.  The  breed 
which  is  described  in  the  E.  C.  retains  its  place  in  general  esti- 
mation, and  noble  anirnalfl  are  produced  for  the  mankets,  as  well 
as  exceptional  examples  shown  at  the  great  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions. The  number  kept,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  important 
a  grazing  district,  is  very  lai^,  both  actually  and  relatively  to 
the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  In  the  latter  req)ect  it  is 
almost  exactly  equal  with  Gloucestershire,  though  the  number 
actually  kept  is  above  32,000  less.  The  Herefom  sheep,  a  cross 
breed  between  the  Ryelands  and  the  Leicesters,  are  hardly  less 
celebrated  than  the  cattle.  The  number  kept  is  very  lai^e,  much 
larger  than  in  Gloucestershire,  and  about  the  same  as  in  Hants 
(87 '1  per  cent  to  the  cultivated  land),  but  less  than  in  Hants  in 
previous  years.  Pigs  are  pretty  numerous,  though  fewer  than  in 
the  average  of  English  counties.  Horses  are  lai^^y  reared, 
especially  for  draught  but  much  of  the  farm  work  is  still  done 
by  oxen.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  66,145  cattle  in 
the  county,  of  which  22,846  were  nulch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
26,428  under  two  years  of  age  ;  348,141  sheep,  of  which  132,991 
were  under  one  year  old ;  and  36,466  pigs,    lliese  figures  show 
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in  each  claaB  a  large  increaae  over  the  pievioos  year,  bnt  least  in 
cattle. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  being  mostly  such  as  are 
needed  to  meet  the  local  requirements,  and  of  hoiue  production. 
Coarse  woollens,  flannels,  and  gloves  are  the  most  general ;  the 
others  are  noticed  under  the  several  towns. 

The  following  is  the  summaiy  of  the  result  of  the  National 
Society's  recent  decennial  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  elemen- 
tary church  education  in  Herefordshire  : — 

"  From  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, 
published  in  1861,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  as  regards  the  greater  number  and  the  quicker 
succession  of  employments  which  absorb  the  time  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.    At  pages  181  and  182  they  say  (usin^  the  words  of 
one  of  their  Assistuit-Commissioners),  ^  In  Herefordshire  there 
are  no  fewer  than  7  annual  harvests,  in  each  of  which  children 
are  largely  employed — 1,  bark-peeling ;  2,  hay  ;  3,  com  ;  4, 
hops  ;  5,  potatoes ;  6,  apples ;  7,  acorns.'    Addition  should  be 
made  for  nop-tying,  potato-setting,  and  bird-keeping.    At  page 
189  they  say  (still  uam^  the  words  of  their  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner), *  In  Herefordshire  the  peasant's  wages  are  never  up  to 
the  mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacrificing  the  earnings  of  his 
child  to  higher  considerations.'    Under  such  adverse  conditions, 
then,  as  these,  the  rapid  march  of  education  will  scarcely  be 
expected,  but  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  find  that  education  has 
not  even  retrograded.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  the 
other  religious  bodies,  it  is  certain  that  with  reference  to  Church 
of  England  schools  pro^ss  has  actually  been  made.    Ten  years 
ago  there  was  a  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  12*4  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  there  is  now  a  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  11*6,  as  will 
appear  from  subsequent  figures.    The  number  of  parishes  and 
other  lesal  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Herefordshire  is  249,  from 
236  of  'vmich  the  National  Society  has  obtdned  returns.     There 
are  83  parishes  in  the  county  which  have  not  Church,  national, 
or  parochial  week-day  schools  actually  situated  within  their 
boundaries  ;  nevertheless  not  all  of  these,  but  exactly  30,  have 
no  reported  provision  for  Church  week-day  education.     The 
nature  of  these  30  places  will  be  seen  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  their  populations  : — 14  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants ; 
8  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200 ;  5  more  than  200  and 
fewer  than  300  ;  2  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  400 ;  in  the 
remaining  parish  fTupsley),  with  a  population  of  803,  schools  are 
about  to  be  openea.    Of  the  83  parishes  at  first  mentioned  there 
are  34  which  are  provided  with  education  in  Church  week-day 
schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  these  when  arranged  according 
to  their  populations  appear  thus : — 12  have  fewer  than  100 
inhabitants ;  13  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200 ;  4  more  than 
200  and  fewer  than  300  ;  3  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  600  ; 
the  remaining  one  (All  Saints,  Hereford)  having  a  population  of 
4525,  but  in  this  case  it  is  reported  that  funds  are  being  raised 
to  build  3  Church  week-day  schools  or  departments.     There 
now  remain  20  places  out  of  the  83  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
these  are  retumed  as  having  Church  dames'  or  cottage  schools, 
and  when  arranged  in  reference  to  their  populations  ore  exhibited 
thus  : — 2  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants  ;  11  have  more  than 
100  and  fewer  than  300  ;  3  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500 : 
2  more  than  500  and  fewer  than  700  ;  and  2  more  than  700  and 
fewer  than  900.    In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church 
week-day  schools  was  9365,  or  1  in  12*4  of  the  population  of  tlie 
county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had 
risen  to  11,060,  or  1  in  11*6  of  the  population  of  the  county  in 
December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General.    In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church 
Sunday-schools  in  the  county  was  7780  ;  in  1866-7  it  was  6438. 
In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church  evening  schools  in 
the  county  was  only  59  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  488." 

Totons  and  Viliages: — ^Herefordshire  contains  one  episcopal 
city,  Hereford,  one  parliamentary  borough,  Leominster,  two 
towns  of  above  2000  inhabitants,  Ledbury  and  Ross,  and  three 
smaller  towns,  Bromyard,  Kington,  and  Weobley.  Hereford, 
the  county  town,  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Leominster 
have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages 
noticed  in  the  ori^nal  article  we  here  give  the  respective  popu- 
lations in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Bromyard  [E,  C.  vol.  iL  col.  163],  a  market  town,  10  miles  W. 
from  the  Bransford-road  station  of  the  Worcester  and  Hereford 
Railway.  In  1861  the  township  contained  280  inhabited  houses, 
and  1365  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  parish  was  2995,  a 
decrease  of  5  since  1851.  Few  alterations  of  any  importance 
have  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article. 
The  church  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  has  been  partially  restored. 


The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  several  fairs  ore  held  during  the 
year.  Bromyard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  35  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  61,659  acres,  and  a  population  of 
11,811  in  1861. 

Kington  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  4181,  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Leominster  and  Kington  branch  of  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  Railwa^r,  13|  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Leominster.  The 
population  of  the  joint  township  of  Kington,  Old  and  New,  was 
2178  in  1861,  an  increase  of  239  since  1851.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  town  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18 
members,  who  have  effected  considerable  improvements  in  the 
place.  The  public  building  and  institutions  remain  as  described 
m  the  E.  C.  Nail-making  aud  iron-foundries  afford  some 
employment ;  there  are  malt-houses  and  tanneries  ;  the  glove 
manufacture  has  declined.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  several  fairs  during  the  year.  Kington  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
79,429  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,930  in  1861. 

Ledbury  [E.  C.  vol  lii.  col.  477],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Railway,  15  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Hereford.  In  1861  the  town  contained  598  inhabited  houses 
and  3263  inhabitants,  ^an  increase  of  236  since  1851.  The  town 
is  clean  and  well-paved,  and  some  good  houses  and  shops  have 
been  erected.  The  old  manufactures,  including  those  of  ropes 
and  sacking,  have  declined.  The  trade  is  now  chiefly  agricul- 
tural ;  there  are  malt-kilns  and  tanneries,  and  a  good  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  hops,  and  cider.  A  general  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Ledbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  48,783  acres,  and  a  popiuation  of  14,880  in  1861. 

Ross  [E.  C.  vol,  iv.  col  346],  a  market  town  and  a  station  on 
the  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  Railway,  12^  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Hereford.  Ih  1861  the  town,  including  ''Ross  foreign," 
contained  736  inhabited  houses  and  3715  inhabitants.  Ross  has 
increased  in  favour  as  a  summer  resort  and  temporary  residence, 
and  many  new  houses  of  a  superior  class  have  been  built  A  new 
Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson.  The  principal  fagade,  of  Bozhill  stone,  65  feet  long, 
is  in  style  Palladian  of  two  orders,  Tuscan  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
Ionic  in  the  upper  storey.  The  com  exchange  and  assembly  room 
is  on  the  upper  floor,  and  is  70  feet  by  38  feet.  The  church  was 
partially  restored  in  1863,  under  the  dijrection  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler, 
of  Oxford.  The  floor  was  lowered,  the  galleries  removed,  and  the 
church  entirely  reseated.  At  the  same  time  a  new  font  Was 
constructed  from  some  fragments  found  under  the  floor  of  the 
church.  In  1865  the  windows  were  restored  by  Mr.  E.  Purchas. 
A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  fi.  Lawrence  of  Newport.  It  is  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  and  is  constructed  of  local  red  sandstone  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  In  the  same  year  a  new  Gothic  Wesleyan 
chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pearson.  Ross 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  55,568  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,306  in  1861. 

Weobley  fE.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1082],  6  miles  W.  of  the  Dinmore 
station  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway.  The  parish 
contained  167  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  84D  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  59  since  1851.  It  is  a  picturesque  but  dull  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Weobley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  49,958  acres,  and  a  population  of  9018  in  1861. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pnncipal  villages  : — 

Abbev  L>ore,  or  Dore  Abbey  FE.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  775],  a  village  2j^ 
miles  N.W.  from  the  Pontruas  station  of  the  Newport,  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Hereford  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  551 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  50  since  1851.  The  interesting  old  abbey 
church,  now  the  parish  church,  has  been  partially  restored. 
Abbey  Dore  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  74,917  acres,  and  a  population  of  9519  in 
1861.  BosburVfA  village  4  miles  W,  by  N.  from  the  Colwall 
station  of  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Kailway ;  pop.  1090  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851.  In  the  parisn  is  an  old  palace 
of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  now  a  farm-house.  Cradle^,  a  village 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  toot  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  2  miles  sTw. 
from  the  Bransford-road  station  of  the  Worcester  and  Hereford 
Railwav  ;  population  of  the  parish  of  Cradley  and  the  chapelry 
of  St.  tfohn,  1830  in  1861,  an  increase  of  189  since  1851.  Mara- 
island,  a  vulage  on  the  Arrow,  2  miles  S.W.  of  the  Kingsland 
station  of  the  Leominster  and  Kington  Railway  ;  population  of 
the  parish,  894  in  1861,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  Eardisley, 
a  village  and  station  on  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  Railway, 
13}  mues  from  Hereford ;  population  of  the  pariah,  826  in  1861, 
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an  increase  of  15  since  1851.  The  parish  church,  a  building  of 
some  interest,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1863,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Evan  Christian.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
.a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  Leintivardine, 
a  villi^e  at  the  junction  of  the  Clun  with  the  Teme,  8  miles  W. 
of  LuSow  railway  station ;  population  of  the  parish,  1812  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  205  since  1851.  The  church,  a  large  and 
very  fine  building,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
thoroughly  restored  in  1866.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  an  endowed  school  in  the 
village.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  limestone  and  freestone 
quarries.  Two  fairs  are  held  here  durinc  the  course  of  the  year. 
Leintwfiurdine  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  Madley,  a  village 
4  miles  N.  W,  from  the  Tram-Inn  station  of  the  Newport,  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Hereford  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  970 
m  1861,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851.  Once  a  market  town, 
Madley  is  now  an  imimportant  village,  but  contains  a  church  of 
considerable  beauty  ana  great  architectural  interest ;  also  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  crosses.  Mordiford,  a  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Frome  with  the  Wye,  2  miles  N.N.E.  from  the 
Holme  Lacey  station  of  the  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester 
Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  691  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
14  since  1851.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  a  few  years  back. 
Hops  are  much  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Orletoii,  a  village  2J 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Wooiferton  station  of  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Hereford  Railway  *,  pop.  600  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  18  since 
1851.  The  church  has  been  restored  tliroughout  at  a  considerable 
cost,  the  nave  having  been  completed  in  1865,  and  the  chancel 
in  1867.  The  occupations  are  agricultural ;  the  neighbourhood 
is  noted  for  the  growth  of  hops.  Pembridge,  a  village  on  the 
Arrow,  and  a  station  on  the  Leominster  and  Kington  Railway, 
8  miles  W,  from  Leominster ;  population  of  the  parish,  1500  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  181  since  1851.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  the  trade  of  Pembridge,  as  an  a^cultural  centre,  has 
much  increased.  ShMUni,  a  village  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from,  the 
Pembridge  station  of  the  Leominster  and  Kington  Railway ; 
pop.  503  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  25  since  1851.  Snobdon  Court, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Bateman,  a  fine  red  brick  Jacobean  mansion, 
was  restored,  enlarced,  and  re-decorated  in  1859,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Milne.  Wigmore,  a  village  4  miles 
"W^  from  the  Woofferton  station  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
ford Railway ;  pop.  499  in  1861,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1865,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Bodley. 

HERTFORD  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  167],  the  chief  town  of  the 
coimty  of  Hertford,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market  town,  and  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
Northern  Railways,  26  miles  from  London.  Hitherto  Hertford 
has  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only  one  member  to  all 
future  parliaments.  In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and 
parliamentary  limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contained  1227 
inhabited  houses,  67  uninhabited,  and  9  building.  The  popu- 
lation was  6769,  of  whom  3431  were  males,  and  3338  females, 
an  increase  of  164  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  543,  of  whom  186  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1131 ;  the  number  directly  rated 
to  the  poor  was  990,  of  whom  588  were  rated  under  10/.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  33,5272. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  23,172/.  Hertford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  34,410  acres,  and  a  population 
of  15,301  in  1861. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town,  and  several 
good  buildings  erected.  In  1857  extensive  works  for  the  more 
systematic  drainage  of  the  town  were  carried  out,  greatly  to  the 
l)enefit  of  the  town,  but  leading  to  an  increased  pollution  of 
the  Lea  river.  New  waterworks  were  completed  m  1863,  the 
water  being  pumped  by  a  steam  engine  from  a  well  on  the  side 
of  Port  Hm.  A  better  supply  of  gas  has  been  secured  by  a 
company  established  in  1864.  A  new  but  small  cemetery  has 
been  laid  out  on  the  Stevenage-road.  The  fine  old  cruciform 
church  of  All  Saints  was  refitted  in  1865.  A  new  church  is  in 
course  of  construction  in  place  of  the  small  and  inconvenient 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  had  fallen  into  a  dilapi- 
aated  condition.  A  new  Congregational  chapel,  of  white  brick, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  at  Cowbridge  in  1863,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Hertford.  In  1866  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  of  rather  peculiar  design,  was  erected  in  the 
Ware-road,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pocock.  A  new  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  built  on  tjie  site  of  the  old  priory  behind 


Christ's  Hospital  in  1859.  The  Hertford  branch  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  Hale's  Grammar-school,  the  Cowper  testimonial,  a^d 
the  other  schools  and  institutions,  are  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  At 
the  Christ's  Hospital  school  there  are  now  about  450  boys  and 
20  girls.  For  tne  Green  Coat  school  a  new  school-house  was 
erected  in  1867  in  the  London-road.  An  Abel  Smith  Memorial 
school  for  girls  has  been  founded,  to  correspond  with,  and  placed 
under  the  same  management  as,  the  Cowper  school  for  boys.  A 
free  public  library  has  been  established  at  the  Com  Exchange. 
The  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Institute  has  also  a  large  library. 
There  are,  liesides,  a  Working  Men's  Club  and  a  Young  Men's 
Association.    The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous. 

Hertford  has  no  manufactures.  The  staple  trade  is  in  com. 
There  are  large  flour-mills,  two  steam  oil-mills,  breweries  and 
malt-houses,  iron-foimdries,  brick-fields  and  lime  kilns,  and 
extensive  nursery  gardens.  The  market,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  county  for  com,  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  commodious  new 
Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1858  on  the  site  of  the  old 
butchers'  market.  The  front  is  of  Bath  stone,  semi-classic  in 
style,  and  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Ceres,  There  are  two 
banks.    A  newspaper  is  published  weeklv. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  167].  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  391,141  acres,  or  611*15  square  mUes.  The  population 
in  1861  was  173,280,  of  whom  84,352  were  males,  and  88,928 
females,  an  increase  of  5982  since  1851.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  34,893,  uninhabited  1563,  and  building  193. 
The  number  of  families  was  38,853.  In  1801  the  x>opulation  of 
Hertfordshire  was  97,393,  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
75,887,  or  78  per  cent.  The  increase  between  1851  and  1861 
was  4  per  cent. 

Hertfordshire  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  parliamentary  coimty,  exclusive  of  the  represented 
borough  (Hertford),  contained  33,666  inhabited  houses,  and  a 
population  of  166,611.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parlia- 
mentary recister  in  1865  was  6228,  of  whom  1316  were  occupying 
tenants  and  4074  frediolders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers, 
but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  imder 
50/.,  was  3483.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  1,043,599/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  873,363/.  The  county  itself  remains  untouched 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  but  the  borough  of  Hertford  is 
reduced  to  one  member ;  the  county  will,  therefore,  send  only  4 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  5  as  heretofore. 

Several  new  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed,  but 
cliiefiy  branch  lines  or  extensions  of  the  railways  already  fomied. 
From  the  London  and  North- Western,  which  enters  the  county 
at  Bushey  and  leaves  it  at  Tring,  a  branch  has  been  carried 
from  Watford  northwards  to  St.  Albans,  6^  miles,  and  another 
westward  from  Watford  to  Rickmansworth,  4  miles.  From  the 
Great  Northern  line,  wliich  enters  the  county  a  little  north  of 
Bamet,  and  quits  it  two  miles  north  of  Hitchin,  a  branch  is 
carried  from  Hatfield  westward  to  St.  Albans,  and  others  from 
Welwyn  to  Luton,  north-west,  and  to  Hertford,  east.  On  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  the  line  to  Ware  has  been  extended  to 
Buntingfoid.  The  chief  independent  line  is  the  Midland 
extension,  which,  entering  the  county  at  Elstree,  proceeds  north 
by  St.  Albans  towards  Luton,  about  three  miles  south  of  which 
town  it  quits  the  county. 

Hertfordshire  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  county.  It 
possesses  a  large  number  of  resident  hmdowners,  who  take  a 
warm  interest  m  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  estates.  The 
farms  are  generally  of  a  good  size,  and  many  are  large ;  the 
farmers  are  men  of  capital,  and  the  proximity  of  London  affords 
a  ready  market  for  every  kind  of  produce.  Drainage  is  general, 
and  well  tmderstood ;  stable  manure  is  readily  obtained ;  every 
kind  of  improved  implement  is  known  and  easily  tested,  and 
generally  the  fanning  is  of  a  high  order.  Considerably  over 
tive-sixtns  of  the  surface  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation, 
and  of  this  above  two-fifths  are  laid  down  in  com  crops  ;  rather 
more  than  a  seventh  in  green  crops  ;  about  a  third  is  in  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  a  tentli  in  artificial  grasses.  Of  the  acreage 
devoted  to  cereals,  above  two-fifths  are  sown  with  wheat, 
Hertfordshire  ranking  among  the  leadins  wheat-growing  coun- 
ties, and  being  celebrated  for  its  fine  white  varieties.  Barley 
comes  next  in  acreage,  but  t^es  a  much  less  space  than 
wheat ;  oats  have  less  than  half  the  extent  of  barley,  while  of 
rye  but  an  insignificant  quantity  is  grown.  Of  the  acreage 
assigned  to  green  crops,  considerably  more  than  half  is  occupied 
with  turnips  and  swedes ;  mangold  has  somewhat  over  a  seventh 
the  acreage  of  turnips,  while  potatoes  take  less  tlmn  1000  acres. 
Vetches  and  lucerne,  being  in  great  demand  for  green  food  in 
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London  stables,  are  grown  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10,000  acres. 
Of  hops  onl^  6  acres  were  returned  in  1867,  bnt  this  was 
more  than  twice  the  acreage  of  1866.  In  June^  1867,  the  total 
area  nnde;?  cultivation  in  Hertfordshire  was  331,496  acres,  of 
which  145,638  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  44,093  acres  under 
green  crops ;  36,339  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion ;  and  90,399  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation.  Of  the  acre^ige  under  com  crops,  59,421  acres  were 
wheat ;  45,250  acres  barley  or  here ;  25,313  acres  oats ;  206 
acres  rye ;  8913  acres  beans ;  and  6535  acres  peas.  Of  the 
acreage  mider  green  crops,  28,429  acres  were  turnips  and  swedes ; 
971  acres  potatoes ;  3912  acres  mangold ;  189  acres  carrots  ; 
1279  acres  cabbage ;  and  0313  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  also  largely  grown  for  the  London 
market ;  and  there  are  manv  excellent  nursery  gardens,  some  of 
them  ranking  among  the  nnest  in  the  countiy,  the  roses  of 
Hertfordshire  especially  finding  few  rivals  in  the  great  horti- 
cultural shows. 

Hertfordshire  has  no  distinctive  breed  of  cattle,  but  increased 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  stock,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity kept  relatively  to  the  acreage  under  cultivation  Hertfordshire 
stands  about  on  a  level  with  Essex  (7'3  and  7 '8  per  cent),  but 
below  the  other  home  counties.  The  sheep  most  in  favour  are 
South  Downs  and  Leicesters.  The  relative  proportion  of  sheep 
is  larger  than  in  Essex  (65*5  to  58*3),  but  there  is  a  much  smaller 
per-centage  than  in  Buckinghamshire.  Of  pigs  the  per-centage 
IS  lower  than  in  either  of  these  counties.  For  agricultural 
purposes  Suffolk  cart-horses  are  generally  employed.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  23,784  cattle  in  the  county,  of 
which  9183  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  8453  under 
two  years  of  age  ;  217,099  sheep,  of  which  72,652  were  under 
one  year  old  ;  -and  42,006  pigs.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
in  cattle  and  pigs,  but  largest  in  pigs,  while  in  sheep  there  is  a 
slidit  decrease  since  the  previous  year. 

The  staple  trade  is  in  com  ;  the  staple  manufacture  of  malt, 
Ware  being  the  largest  malting  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  dis- 
tinctive manufacture,  however,  is  of  straw  plait,  the  great  centres 
being  St.  Albans  and  Hitchin,  but  the  trade  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  paper  manufacture  is  one  of  more  importance, 
there  being  many  large  mills  on  the  principal  streams,  especially 
about  King's  Ltmgley  and  Rickmanswortn.  Silk-mills,  at  St. 
Albans,  Watford,  Tnng,  and  elsewhere,  employ  many  hands. 
There  are  also  extensive  breweries,  tanneries,  and  a  large  number 
of  flour  mills ;  and  brick-fields,  drain-pipe  and  tile  worics,  canvas 
weaving,  and  coach-making  afford  consiaerable  occupation,  while 
many  females  gain  a  scanty  living  by  lace-making. 

The  summaiy  for  Hertfordshire  of  the  National  Society's 
recent  decennial  inquiry,  shows  the  condition  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England  schools  throughout  the  county. 
Of  the  state  of  education  outside  the  Church  we  have  unfor- 
tunately no  particulars  : — 

"  Answers  from  the  managers  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  in  this  county  have  been  received  in  reply  to  the 
National  Society's  statistical  inquiry  from  all  the  parishes  and 
ecclesiastical  districts  except  four.  Sixteen  parishes  and  districts 
in  the  county  are  destitute  of  Church  National  or  parochial 
schools.  Of  these  16  parishes  7  are  provided  with  Church  educa- 
tion by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  to  which  the  children  are 
reported  to  be  sent,  and  the  population  of  these  parishes  ranges 
from  44  to  352.  In  6  other  of  the  16  parishes  there  are  Church 
dames',  or  cottage  schools,  and  the  population  of  these  parishes 
ranges  from  126  to  457.  In  the  remaining  3  parishes  only  are 
there  no  Church  schools  of  any  kind,  2  of  them  having  each  a 
population  of  318,  and  a  thiixl  a  population  of  195.  In  1856-7 
there  were  14,886  week-day  scholars  in  Church  schools,  or  1  in 
11-7  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county.  In  1866-7  there 
were  15,373,  or  1  in  11-5  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county 
as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  m  December,  1866.  In 
1856-7  there  were  13,618  Sunday-school  scholars;  in  1866-7 
there  were  12,918.  In  1856-7  there  were  1242  scholars  in  even- 
ing schools ;  in  1866-7  there  were  2382.  It«hould  be  remarked 
that  these  returns  do  not  include  such  institutions  as  the  Gram- 
mar-schools at  St.  Albans  and  Great  Berkhampstead,  nor  such 
philanthropic  establishments  as  that  at  Pinner,  near  Watford, 
which  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Travellers,  nor  does  it  include 
the  branch  of  Christ's  Hospital  which  is  established  in  Hertford. 
Schools  for  the  poor  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  superin- 
tendence or  control  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  the  only  ones  of 
which  the  inquiry  takes  cognisance." 

T(yums  and  Villages, — Hertfordshire  contains  two  parliamen- 
tary boroughs,  Hertford  and  St.  Ai^baks  ;  7  towns  of  above 
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2000  inhabitants,  Berkhampstead,  Bishop  Stortford,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Hitchin,  Tring,  Ware,  and  Watford  ;  and  14  smaller 
towns,  Baldock,  Bamet,  Braughing,  Buntingford,  Hadham, 
Hatfield,  Hoddesdon,  Redboum,  Rickmansworth,  Royston,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Stevenflge,Welwyn,  and  Wheathampstead.  Hertford 
and  St.  Albans  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article  we  here  give  the 
respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  jxar- 
ticulars. 

Baldock  [E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  840],  a  market  town  and  a  station  on 
the  Cambridge  and  Hitchin  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  N.E.  from  Hitchin.  In  1861  the  town  contained 
408  inhabited  houses  and  1974  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  54 
since  1851.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  almost  entirely  agricul- 
tural, and  little  change  has  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the 
original  article.  Malting  and  brewing  are  the  staple  of  the  place 
and  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  barley  is  largely  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  chiefly 
for  straw  plait.  The  church  has  been  restored  at  a  great  cost, 
the  extenor  having  been  cotapleted  in  1868  :  several  memorial 
windows  of  painted  glass  have  oeen  inserted. 

Bamet,  or  Chipping  Bamet  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  896],  a  market 
town,  and  1^  mues  from  the  Bamet  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  475  inhabited  houses  and  2989  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  609  since  1851.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
many  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  by  the  station  a  new 
town  has  sprung  up.  Besides  the  parish  church  mentioned  in 
the  E.  C.  a  new  church  (Christ  Churcn)  has  been  recently  erected 
in  the  New-road,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Union- 
street  with  spacious  schools  attached.  The  Congregationalists 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are 
also  National,  Free,  and  several  other  schools,  4  almshouses, 
and  institutions  for  the  education  of  children  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  died  in  the  Crimea,  a  Boys'  Home  Industrial  school 
at  East  Bamet,  and  numerous  other  benevolent  institutions. 
The  Union  Workhouse,  on  Bamet  Common,  has  accommoda- 
tion for  200  inmates.  Two  newspapers  are  published,  one 
weekly  and  one  fortnightly.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
For  sanitarv  purposes  Bamet  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health 
of  7  members.  Chipping  Bamet,  formerly  a  curacy  of  East 
Bamet,  has  been  recently  formed  into  a  distinct  parish.  Bamet 
Poor-IjELW  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  25,689  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,128  in  1861.  At 
New  Bamet y  the  village  which  nas  sprung  up  about  the  ndlway 
station,  a  new  church  and  two  other  places  of  worship  have  been 
erected,  as  well  as  a  temperance-hall,  an  assembly-room,  several 
good  villa  residences,  shops,  and  inns. 

Berkhampstead,  or  Great  Berlchampstead  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  1033], 
a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  North- Western  Railway,  1(% 
miles  N.W.  from  Watford.  In  1861  the  town  contained  648 
inhabited  houses,  and  3183  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  190  since 
1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers.  In  1865  a  new  Baptist  chapel  of  white 
brick  with  red  bands,  and  a  tower  and  stone  spire  90  feet  high  at 
the  S.W,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Neale,  of  Bristol. 
A  handsome  Market-house  waa  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lamb,  in  1860.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  corn-exchange 
over  which  are  t\vo  rooms,  one  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the 
other  for  a  library.  It  contains  also  a  spacious  assembly-room, 
52  feet  by  32  feet,  with  magistrates'  rooms,  &c.  New  water- 
works were  constructed  in  1866,  and  in  connection  with  them 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  opened.  Straw  plaiting 
18  carried  on  extensively,  and  a  straw  plait  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday.  The  tent  pegs  for  the  army  are  all  made  here,  also 
beechwood  spoons,  scoops,  and  shovels,  bowls,  &c,  and  there  are 
extensive  chemical  works.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
timber,  malt,  and  coals.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  cele- 
brated nursery  (Messrs.  Lane's).  The  market  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  yearly  fairs  are  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  Whit 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  with  a  statute  fair  at 
Michaelmas.  The  grammar-school  has  been  improved  under  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  jBerkhampstead 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  24,583  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,204  in  1861. 

Bishop  Stortford,  a  market  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stort, 
which  IS  navigable  as  far  as  its  connection  with  the  Lea  at 
Roydon,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  13;  miles 
N.E.  from  Broxboume.  In  1861  the  town  contained  953  in- 
habited houses  and  4673  inhabitants ;  the  population  of  the 
parish  was  5390,  an  increase  of  110  since  1851.    The  town 
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adopted  the  Local  Goveminent  Act  in  1867,  and  is  now  governed 
by  a  Local  Board  of  16  members.  Besides  the  church,  St. 
Michael,  described  in  the  origioal  article,  two  district  churches 
have  been  erected  :  Holy  Trinity,  built  in  1859,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and  All  Saints', 
HockerilL  There  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  In  1860  a  new  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman,  of  Reading ;  and  in  1867  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  in  South-street,  Gothic  in  style, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  CowelL  The  town  possesses  unusual  educa- 
tional facilities,  having  a  High  School,  a  Collegiate  School,  a 
Diocesan  Training  College,  besides  private.  National^  and  other 
schools.  A  cemetery  of  about  seven  acres  was  opened  south  of 
the  town  in  1855,  and  public  baths  have  been  erected  on  the 
Stort.  The  town  contams  three  banks,  a  large  brewery,  and 
several  malting  establishments,  and  gas-works.  A  foundry, 
limekilns,  and  coach  and  sacking  works,  afford  employment,  and 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  malt  and  in  grain,  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  rivers  Stort  and  Lea  to  London.  Bishop  Stort- 
ford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  53,689  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,212  in  1861. 

Braughing,  a  decayed  market  town  and  a  station  on  the 
Buntingford  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  4  miles  S.E. 
from  Buntingford.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  249  inhabited 
houses  and  1180  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  66  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congregational  chapel,  schools, 
and  an  almshouse.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  on  Whit  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Some  Roman  remains  were  found  at  Wickham  field 
in  cutting  for  the  railway. 

Buntingford  [E.  C.  voL  iL  ooL  194],  a  small  town  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Buntingford  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, 13  miles  N.  from  Ware  by  rail.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  parishes  of  Wyddiall,  Throcking,  Layston,  and  Aspeden. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately,  but  is  about 
1200 ;  the  population  of  the  pari^  of  Layston,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  situated,  was  998  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  222  smce  1851,  attributed  partly  to  the  demolition  of  houses 
and  partly  to  a  reduction  of  tne  number  of  inmates  in  the  Union 
Workhouse.  Malting  and  tanning  are  the  chief  occupations. 
The  town  was  lichtea  with  gas  in  1861.  It  contains  a  chapel  of 
ease  (a  plain  brick  building).  Congregational  and  Baptist  chajpels, 
a  Graiamar  and  other  schools,  and  a  uteraiy  institute.  Buntmg- 
ford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  28,351  acres,  and  a  popu^tion  of  6389  in  1851. 

Hadham,  Much  or  Ghreat,  a  town  and  a  station  on  the  Bimting- 
ford  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  6^  miles  N.E.  from 
Ware.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  244  inhabited  houses  and 
1172  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1851.  The  church,  St. 
Andrew,  has  a  peal  of  6  bells.  In  1868  a  chapel  of  ease  was 
erected  at  Perry  Green.    Some  malting  is  carried  on. 

HatJUld  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  148],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  5  miles  E.N.E.  from  St.  Albans. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  758  inhabited  houses  and  3871 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  The  town  is  clean  and 
lighted  with  ^,  and  on  the  west  side  many  new  houses  have 
been  built.  Besides  the  parish  church,  St.  Ethelreda,  there  is  a 
church  at  Wood  Hill  (St.  Mark's)  and  a  new  church  and  school 
at  Hatfield  Hyde,  both  built  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury.  In  1859  a  church  was  erected  by  the  Countess 
Cowper  and  her  children  at  Lemsford  Mills,  as  a  memorial  of 
George,  6th  Earl  Cowper.  It  is  built  of  Ancaster  stone  and  con- 
sists  of  a  nave  and  tower.  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  chancel 
Second  Pointed,  and  is  from  the  desifinis  of  Mr.  D.  Brandon. 
There  are  also  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  National 
and  other  schools,  a  public  library,  and  several  charities. 
Hatfield  House  is  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  Brocket  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Viscountess  Pahnerston,  is  in  the  vicinity.  Hatfield  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  4  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
23,027  acres  and  a  population  of  6189  in  1861. 

Hemel  Hempstead  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  156],  a  market  town  two 
miles  N.N.E.  from  the  Boxmoor  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  586  inhabited  houses  and 
2974  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  147  since  1851.  The  church, 
St.  Mary,  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  a  new  organ  erected. 
There  are  besides  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  In  1861  a  new 
Baptist  chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected.  A  Corn  Exchange 
has  been  formed  by  enclosing  the  open  space  under  the  Town 
Hall,  formerly  used  as  a  market.  The  town  is  partially  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.    In  1867  waterworks  were  constructed, 


by  which  the  water  can  be  conveyed  to  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  district,  and  convenient  baths  and  wash-houses  were  opened. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well,  212  feet  deep. 
Straw-plaiting  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent ;  breweries,  tan- 
neries, an  iron  foundry,  and  limekilns  afford  employment,  and 
on  the  river  Gade  are  several  paper-mills.  The  market  is  held 
on  Thursday  for  com  and  general  produce ;  there  is  also  a  straw- 
plait  market.  A  sheep  and  cattle  fair  is  held  on  Holy  Thursday, 
a  pleasure  fair  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  a 
statute  Mi  on  the  third  Monday  in  September.  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  25,457  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,922  in  1861. 

Hitchin  [E.  C.  voL  iii  coL  210],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Baldock. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  6330  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
1072  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  many  new  houses  have  been  built 
between  the  railway  station  and  the  town.  It  is  now  well 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
parish  church  nas  been  restored.  In  1^5  a  new  church  (the 
church  of  the  Holy  Saviour)  was  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Gainsford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  It 
is  First  Pointed  in  style,  is  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ing, and  has  a  bell-turret  at  the  west  end.  The  Congregation- 
aluts,  Baptists.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers 
have  chapels  nere,  and  there  are  a  mission  hall,  and  National, 
British,  and  other  schools.  A  cemetery,  7  acres  in  extent,  has 
been  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  Town  Hall 
is  a  recent  building,  and  contains  accommodation  for  the  Literary 
and  Mechanics'  Institute,  There  are  also  a  Com  Exchange,  two 
banks,  an  infirmary  for  North  Herts  and  South  Beds,  and  a 
workhouse.  In  1868  a  Workman's  Hall,  containing  a  large 
room  for  meetings,  with  news  rooms.  &c.,  over,  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Shilcock.  The  market-place  is 
very  large ;  the  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  Commodious 
swimming-baths  have  been  constructed.  There  are  breweries, 
and  a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  com.  flour,  and  malt.  The 
females  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  making  of  straw  plait,  for 
which  there  is  a  weekly  market.  A  weekly  and  a  monthly 
newspaper  are  published.  For  sanitary  purposes  Hitchin  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Hitchin  Poor^ 
Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
64,847  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,603  in  1861. 

Hoddesdon,  a  small  town  a  mile  N.  by  W.  of  the  Broxboume 
station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  4  miles  S.E.  &om  Hert- 
ford. In  1861  the  hamlet  contained  1898  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  44  since  1851.  The  town  is  weU  lighted,  and  has  a  conduit 
of  soft  water  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  In  1865  the  church  was  enlarged, 
remodelled,  the  chancel  rebuilt,  and  a  new  organ  erected,  tiie 
whole  being  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A.  There 
are  Congregational  and  Quakers'  chapels,  a  Giummar,  the  County 
Commercial,  and  other  schools,  a  Town-hall,  police  station  with 
clock-tower,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  a  Working  Men's  Club,  and  a  Cottage 
Gkffden  Society.  An  extensive  brewery  and  two  hurge  flour- 
mills  afford  emplo3rment  to  many  persons.  The  market  is  dis- 
continued. A  yearly  pleasure  fair  is  held.  The  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion,  Rawdon  House,  has  been  completely  restored. 

Redboum.  a  small  old  town  two  miles  S.W\  of  the  Harpenden 
station  of  tlie  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  4i^  miles  N.W.  of 
St.  Albans.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  441  inhabited  houses, 
and  2043  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  42  since  1851.  The  church, 
St.  Mary,  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  has  been  recently- 
restored,  and  there  are  a  National  school  and  some  small 
charities.  On  the  river  Ver  are  silk  and  corn-mills,  and  straw- 
plaiting  employs  some  of  the  females.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

Rickmansworik  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  302],  a  town  on  the  river 
Colne,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Rickmansworth  branch  of  the 
North-Westem  Railway,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Watford.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  1004  inhabited  houses,  and  4873  inhabitants, 
an  mcrease  of  22  since  1851.  Besides  the  parish  church,  St. 
Mary,  there  are  a  district  church  and  a  Baptist  chapel.  A  new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  Italian  in  style,  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  octagonal  tower  and  spire,  and  a  window  over  the 
commimion  table  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  was  erected  in  1867  on  the 
site  of  the  old  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  are 
also  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  cemetery,  ten  almshouses, 
and  a  Cottagers'  Garden  Society,  which   provides   allotment 
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gardens  for  the  labouring  population,  and  gives  prizes  for  the 
oest  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  A  large  brewery,  and  cotton, 
flour,  and  several  extensive  paper-mills  (including  those  of 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Longman  and  Mr.  McMurray),  employ 
numerous  hands.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  very  healthy,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers. 
The  market  has  been  discontinued.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  in 
July  and  November,  and  a  statute  fair  in  September, 

Royston  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  367],  on  the  extreme  border  of  the 
counfy,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Cambridge  and 
Hitehia  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  SJ  miles  N.E. 
from  Baldock.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  part 
of  which  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  1882,  a  decrease  of  179  since 
1861.  The  town  is  partially  paved,  lichted  with  gas,  and  has 
been  recently  supplied  with  water  raised  by  steam.  Besides  the  old 
parish  church,  tnere  are  Congregational  and  Unitarian  chapels. 
The  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1716,  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  public  vestry-room.  The 
Royston  Institute  has  a  museum,  library,  and  reading-room,  and 
there  is  a  public  subscription  library.  Makings,  breweries,  and 
lime-kilns  aflford  employment  A  large  com  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday.  Royston  Foor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  60,440  acres^  and  a  population  of 
18,265  in  1861. 

Sawbrid^eworih,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Stort, 
half  a  mile  W.  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  3}  miles  S.  from  Bishop  Stortford.  In 
1861  the  parish  contained  561  inhabited  houses,  and  2701  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  130  since  1851.  The  church,  Great  St. 
Mary,  remarkable  for  its  monuments,  was  very  carefully  restored 
in  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritehett.  A  neat  new 
district  church,  St.  James,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1861.  In  1863,  a  new  Congregational  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  with  tower  and  spire  80  feet  high,  was  erected  from  the 
desi^B  of  Mr.  W.  F.  JPoulton.  In  me  town  is  an  endowed 
school.  The  extensive  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Sons  are  situated  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Hyde  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Roden  (but  occupied  by  L.  Bischoffheim,  Esq.), 
stands  on  an  eminence  north-east  of  the  town. 

Stevenage,  a  small  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Hitehin.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 561  inhabited  houses,  and  2352  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  234  since  1851.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  Besides  the  parish  church,  St.  Nicholas, 
there  are  Baptist  ana  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Grammar  and  Na- 
tional schools.  Trinity  church  is  a  new  building,  erected  in 
1861,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  built  of  flint,  with  red  brick  in 
courses  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  and  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  Blomfield.  Three  houses  were  erected  near  Stevenage  in 
1865,  for  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  They  are  convenient 
buildings,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
A.  Darbishire,  have  spacious  ^rdens,  and  occupy  a  pleasant  and 
commanding  site.  Straw-plaiting  employs  many  females  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages.  A  market  for  straw  plait  is 
held  on  Saturday  morning. 

Tring  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  886],  a  market  town  on  the  western 
border  of  the  county,  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  Tring  station  of 
the  North- Western  Railway,  4J  miles  N.W.  firom  Berkhamp- 
stead.  In  1861  the  town  contamed  3130  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  88  since  1851.  The  interior  of  the  parish  church  was 
thoroughly  restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W. 
Slater,  in  1863,  and  a  stained  glass  wmdow,  by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
inserted  at  the  east  end.  The  town  contains  a  Market-house,  a 
Commercial-hall,  an  Assembly-room,  and  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Canvas  weaving,  silk  tnrowing  and  weaving-mills,  parch- 
ment making,  brewing,  and  straw-plaiting  afford  occupation  to 
the  inhabitants.  A  general  market  and  a  straw-plait  market  are 
held  on  Friday,  and  lairs  on  Easter  Monday  and  Old  Michaelmas 
Day.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Tring  is  under  a  Local  Bourd  of 
Health  of  9  members. 

Ware  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1062],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  2  miles  E.  from  Hertford.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  1005  inhabited  houses,  and  5002  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  120  since  1851.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  a  new  church,  Trinity 
Church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1858,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  N.  E.  Stevens.  A  new  Congregational  chapel, 
Norman  in  style,  was  built  in  1859,  and  there  are  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  town  con- 
tains a  Town-hall,  the  Ware  Institute,  a  library  and  reading- 
rooms,  a  Free  Grammar,  the  Chuck  Memorial;  and  other  school. 


The  trade  of  the  town  remains  much  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 
Malt  is  still  the  staple,  the  annual  return  from  Ware  of  inland 
revenue  on  malt  exceeding  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  king- 
dom. A  handsome  Com  Exchange  and  cattle  market  was  opened 
in  1867.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in 
April  and  September.  For  sanitary  purposes.  Ware  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  Ware  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  35,747  acres, 
and  a  population  of  16,515  in  1861. 

Watford  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1078],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  North- Western  Railway,  17J  miles  from  the  Euston 
terminus.  In  1861  the  town  contained  4385  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  585  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes,  Watfoid  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water ;  the  drainage 
has  been  much  improved ;  a  cemetery,  with  two  mortuary 
chapels,  has  been  formed  ;  new  roads  and  streets  laid  out,  and 
many  new  residences  built.  St.  Andrews,  a  new  district  church, 
was  erected  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Teulou.  It  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  built  of  flint  and  stone,  and  has  a  square  tower. 
Near  St.  Andrew^s  church  a  spacious  and  handsome  range  of 
almshouses  has  been  built  for  tne  Drapers'  Company.  A  silk- 
mill  near  the  to wik  employs  above  200  hands,  and  there  are  two 
laige  paper-mills  on  the  river.  A  large  hotel  has  been  buUt 
near  tne  railway  station.  Watford  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,520  acres,  and  a 
population  of  20,355  in  1861. 

Welwyn  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1081],  a  small  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  5  miles  N.  from  Hatfield.  In 
1861  the  parish  contained  320  inhabited  houses  and  1612  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
vallev,  and  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Maran.  In  the 
parish  church,  St  Mary,  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  who  was  rector  of  Welwyn.  In  1859  a  large 
and  commodious  building  was  erected  for  the  National  and 
Endowed  Free  schools.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  fellmonger  and  wool-stapler's 
establishment  gives  some  employment.  Welwyn  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  4  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  6457 
acres,  and  a  population  of  2211  in  1861. 

Wheathampstead,  a  small  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  7J  miles  N.W.  of  Hatfield  by  raU.     In  1861 
the  parish  contained  395  inhabited  houses  and  1960  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  52  since  1851.    The  parish  church  of  St  Helen 
has  been  recently  restored,  and  new  National  schools  erected. 
The  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are 
some  charities. 
The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 
Aldenham,  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  Radlett  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1769  in  1861.    The 
church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  an  interesting  structure,  partly- 
First  Pointed,  but  in  part  of  the  Thirtl  Pointed  period,  with  . 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  square  tow^er  with  6  bells,  and 
some  painted  glass  windows,  has  been  partially  restored.    In  it 
are  several  curious  old  monuments  ;  sedilia  and  a  piscina ;  and 
a  remarkable  ancient,  oak  church  chest    The  revenue  of  the 
endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  (with  six  almshouses)  by 
Alderman  Richard  Piatt,  brewer,  of  London,  in  1697,  having 
increased  veiy  greatly,  the  school  has  been  remodelled  under  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  made  a  first  class 
school,  and  two  primary  schools  established  for  the  parish,  for 
wliich  handsome  red  brick  Tudor  buildings  have  been  erected, 
one  near  Radlett,  the  other  near  Aldenham,  as  well  as  new  and 
more  commodious  almshouses.    At  Radlettj  a  hamlet  of  Alden- 
ham on  the  road  from  Elstree  to  St.  Albans,  several  new  resi- 
dences have  been  built  near  the  railway  station,  and  in  1864  a 
pretty  flint  and  stone  church  with  a  tall  spire  was  built  on 
Cobden  Hill,  not  far  from  where  the  railway  station  has  since 
been  placed.     Great  Amwell,  a  villa^  beautifully  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  vaUey  of  the  Lea,  and  about 
I  of  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  the  St  Margaret's  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1660  in  1861.    The 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  an  ancient  building  with  nave, 
chancel,  square  tower  and  spire,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1866. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  chalk  and  ^vel  pits.     The  New 
River  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  wnich  the  village  stands, 
and  the  Lea  along  the  meadows  on  the  east.    A  bridge  crosses 
the  river  near  the  church,  and  here  are  wells  which  supply  the 
New  River,  while  the  Chadwell  Springs,  which  form  the  source 
of  the  New  River,  rise  in  a  meadow  about  2  miles  W.N.W.  of 
the  village.     The  scenerv  is  very  picturesque.     John  Scott, 
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quaker  poet  (Scott  of  AmweU,  as  he  was  called),  lived  here  and 
wrote  a  poetic  description  of  the  place.    Haileybuiy  College  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  training  college  for  students  for  the  East  India 
Civil  Service ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  Proprietary  Grammar  school. 
At  Little  Amwelly  which  is  a  hamlet  of  Hertford  parish,  Holy 
Trinity,  a  small  church  of  red  brick  with  a  very  nigh  pitched 
roof,  a  large  chancel  lighted  by  7  lancet  windows,  ana  having  a 
bell-cote  over  the  chancel  arch,  was  erected  in  1863  from  thp 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Christian.    Ashicell,  a  lai^e  village  situated  near 
the  Cambridge  border,  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  Ashwell  station  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  1507  in 
1861.    The  village  consists  of  several  small  streets  of  scattered 
houses,  and  the  occupations  are  entirely  agricultural.      The 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  large  Gothic  structure  of  various 
dates,  and  has  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire 
175  feet  high.    There  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  Quakers*  chapels,  an  endowed  Free  school,  and 
other  schools.    The  "  thirty  springs "  which  form  the  source  of 
the  Cam  rise  in  the  village,  and  the  river  flows  through  the  valley. 
Extensive  beds  of  coprofites  have  been  discovered  here  which  are 
largely  worked.    A  great  deal  of  barley  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  At  Harborough  Banks,  about  i  a  mile  S.  of  the  village, 
are  the  remains  of  a  quadrangular  entrencnment.    Barkway,  a  vil- 
lage 4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Buntingford  station ;  popidation  of  the 
village,  940,  of  the  parish,  1221,  a  decrease  oi  67  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Congregational  chapel,  a  National 
school  and  a  reading-room.    Bengeo,  a  village  |  of  a  mile  N.  of 
Hertford,  and  2  miles  W.  from  Ware ;  the  population  of  the  parish 
in  1861  was  1791.     The  church  of  St.  Leonard,  an  old  rubble 
building  of  the  11th  century,  is  now  disused,  and  a  new  Gothic 
church  was  erected  in  1855 ;  it  is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and 
a  square  tower  and  spire.    A  laige  Reformatory  Institution  for 
the  county  was  built  in  1858,  at  Crouch  Field,  near  Bengeo.    A 
Gothic  church,  red  brick  with  dressings  of  white  brick,  was 
erected  at  Tonwell,  in  the  parish  of  Bengeo,  in  1858.     The 
architect  was    Mr.   Moi^n.      Bovinadon,  a  vill^e    2J  miles 
W.S.W.  from  the  Boxmoor  station  of  the  North- Western  Rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  parish   1156  in   1861.     The  church, 
St  Lawrence,  is  recent,  Gothic  in  style,  and  built  of  flint,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.     There  are  also  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  Infant  and  Industrial  schools. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and  villa. 
Broxhoume,  a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railwajr, 
one  mile  S.  of  Hoddesdon  j  population  of  the  village  765  m 
1861,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851.     The  parish  church,  St. 
Augustine,  was  restored  in  1857,  and  a  new  organ  erected. 
There  are  also  a  Free  school,  a  school  for  girls,  and  almshouses 
for  8  widows.    The  river  Lea  flows  past  the  village  on  the  east, 
and  the  New  River  between  the  village  and  the  Lea.    Brox- 
boume  is  a  favourite  resort  for  anglers.    The  Crown  Hotel,  the 
anglers'  inn,  is  famous  for  its  flower  gardens.    The  Rye  House, 
celebrated  as  the  theatre  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  now  a  part  of 
the  Rye  House  inn,  much  resorted  to  by  holiday  visitors,  is 
situated  on  the  Lea,  about  a  mile  N.  of  Broxboume.    Busheyy  a 
village  and  a  station  on  the  North- Western  Railway,  one  mile 
S.  of  Watford  station,  but  only-  divided  from  the  town  by  the 
Colne  river ;  population  of  the  parish,  3159.    The  church,  St. 
James,  is  an  old  building,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  lofty 
tower,  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
country.   There  are  Congr^ational,  Primitive  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist chapels,  and  National,  British,  ^nd  Infant  schools.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  village  has  greatly  increased  in  extent,  a  large 
number  of  viUas  and  genteel  residences  having  been  erected. 
Bushey  Heath  is  a  fine  open  space,  on  high  ground  commanding 
extensive  views,  but  has  of  late  been  encroached  on  by  the 
builder.     Cheshunt  consists  of  the  old  village,  or  Church-gate, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  E.  of  the  high  road,  and  of  Cheshunt-street, 
the  business  section,  which  stretches  for  three  miles  along  each 
side  of  the  high  road  to  Hertford.    The  Cheshunt  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  is  1^  miles  E.  of  Cheshunt,  and  2^ 
miles  N.  of  Waltham  Abbey  station.    The  population  of  Ches- 
hunt parish  was  6592  in  1861,  an  increase  of  1013  since  1851. 
The  church,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  is  an  ancient  edifice,  consisting 
of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  cliancel,  and  square  tower,  with 
cupola,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  W.  ot  the  main  street. 
In  1861  a  new  cruciform  church,  St.  James,  was  erected  on 
Cheshunt  Common.      There  are  two  Congregational  chapels, 
the  Countess  of   Huntingdon's  college  for  tbe  education    of 
students  for  the  ministry,  of  whom  tnere  are  about  30 ;  Dew- 
huisVs  Endowed  school,  Nationtd  and  other  schools,  and  St. 


Mary*s-hall,  used  for  lectures,  &c.    The  village  has  been  consider- 
ably improved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  many  good  resi- 
dences.   In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  nursery  grounds,  the 
Old  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  at  Cheshunt-street,  taking 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  for  roses  in  the  kingdom ;  market  gardens, 
brick-fields,coach  factories,  breweries,  and  wharves,  afford  occupa- 
tion to  some  of  the  inhabitants.    A  new  cemetery  of  5  acres  has 
been  laid  out ;  it  has  two  mortuary  chapels,  constructed  as  one  large 
central  buildmg,  with  a  square  tower  and  spire.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses Cheshunt  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members. 
Codicote,  an  agricultural  village,  3  miles    N.N.W.  from   the 
Welwyn  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish  1227,  an  increase  of  118  since  1851.    It  has  an  ancient 
church,  situated  about  ^  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  village,  a  National 
school,  erected  in  1857,  and  some  small  charities.     Elstree,  a 
village  one  mile  S.W.  of  the  Elstree  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  11  miles  from  London ;  population  of  the  parish 
402  in  1861.    The  church,  St.  Nicholas,  has  been  rebuilt.    The 
new  building  is  of  flint  and  stone,  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  with  a  tower  and  shingle  spire  at  the  north-west.    There  is 
a  National  school.    The  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful.    West 
of  the  village  is  the  Elstree  reservoir  of  the  Regent's  Canal  com- 
pany, a  favourite  haunt  of  wild  fowl.   At  Boreham  Wood,  north- 
east of  the  village,  many  ^ood  residences  have  been  erected ;  it  is 
here  that  the  Elstree  station  of  the  Midland  Railway  is  placed. 
Gaddesden,  or  Ghreat  Gaddesderij  a  village  3^  miles  N.E.  from  the 
Berkhampstead  station  of  the  North- Western  Railwav  ;   pop. 
1147,  an  increase  of  38  since  1851.    It  is  so  named  from  the 
stream  called  the  Gade,  which  runs  ^past  the  village  on  the  east. 
The  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
The  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels 
here  ;  there  are  parochial  schools  and  a  school  for  teaching  straw- 
plaiting.    Several  good  family  mansions  and  parks  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Harpenden,  a  large  village  near  the  Bedfordshire 
bomer  of  the  county,  and  a  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  N.  of  St.  Albans ;  population  of  the  parish  2164  in 
1861.    The  church,  St.  Nicholas,  was  built  in  1863,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Norman  church,  the  tower  bein^  retained.   It  is  an  early 
Second  Pointed  edifice  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Slater.    The  Con- 
gregationalists and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels.    There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  literary  institute.  A  chemical 
laboratory,  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Gilbert,  has  been  erected  in  the 
village  as  a  memorial  to  John  Bennet  Lawes,  Esq.,  for  his  ser- 
vices in   agricultural   science.      The    straw-plait  manufacture 
employs  many  of  the  females,  and  rope-making,  malting  and 
brewing  are  carried  on.    Hertingfordburi/f  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maran,  2  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford  ;  population  of  the 
parish  799  in  1861,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851.    The  church, 
St.  Mary,  is  ancient  and  contains  the  vault  and  monuments 
of  the  family  of  Earl  Cowper.     Earl  Cowper's  seat,  Panshanger, 
is  about  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village.    The  house  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures ;  the  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  in  the  park,  which  is  studded  with  magnificent  trees,  is 
an  oak  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  size,  being  about 
17  feet  in  girth  at  a  height  of  5  feet   from  the  eround.    A 
village  club  and  reading-room  have  lately  been  established  here. 
Kimptonf  a  village  4  miles  N.W.  of  the  Welwyn  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  1014,  an 
increase  of  69  since  1851.     It  has  a  fine  old  cnurch,  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  j  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  National  schools, 
and  some  small  parochial  charities.     Malting  and  brewing  are 
carried  on.    Abbofs  Langki/,  a  village  1  mile  S.E.  of  the  King's 
Langley  station  of  the  North  Western  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish  2400  in  1861,  an  increase  of  16  since  1861.     The 
church,  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  Norman  building  of  flint  and  stone, 
and  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels. 
In  1864,  a  new  church,  St.  Paul's,  Lwigley  Bury,  was  erected  at 
Himton  Bridge,  2  miles  from  Abbot's  Langley,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  at  the  cost  of  Jones  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Langley 
Bury.      The  building  is  of  unusual  eleganc^e,    early  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  has  nave,  north  aisle  and  chancel,  a  mortuary 
chapel  on  the  south,  and  a  tower  and  tall  shingle  spire.    The 
BooKsellers'  Provident  Retreat  is  a  red-brick  Tudor  building 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway.    King's  Langley^  a 
village  and  station  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  3  miles  l^.E. 
of  Boxmoor ;  population  of  the  parish  1509,  a  decrease  of  90 
since  1851.    Besides  the  church,  wiiich  was  restored  and  reseated 
in  1859,  and  new  stained  glass  windows  inserted,  the  whole  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Brandon,  there  are  an  infant  school,  a  boys' 
school  and  a  school  of  Industry.    The  village  is  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  large  x)aper-niill8,  breweries,  and  maltings,  and  straw- 
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plaiting  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Northaw,  2^  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Potter's  Bar  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ;  pop.  of 
the  parish  651  in  1861.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1810.  There  are 
National  schools  and  several  chanties.    Mineral  springs  occur  on 
Northaw  Common,  and  at  Cuffley,  near  the  village,  but  the  former 
is  now  filled  \ip.    Standon,  a  large  village,  and  a  station  on  the 
Buntingford  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ;  population  of 
the  parish  2245,  a  decrease  of  217  since  1851,  attributed  partly  to 
the  disuse  of  a  paper-milL  The  parish  church,  an  interesting  First 
Pointed  structure,  was  elaborately  restored  and  decorated  in  1865, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Godwin.    The  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  St.  Edmund  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village  ;  it  has 
100  students,  many  of  whom  are  training  for  the  priesthood. 
An  iron  bridge  of  two  arches  has  been  erected  across  the  river 
Rib  here.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  largely  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  brewery  and  limekilns  afford  some  emplovment. 
StansUad  Ahbots,  a  long  straggling  village,  2^  miles  S.if.  from 
Ware.    The  St  Margaret's  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  village,  the  church  being  at  its 
opposite  end  above  a  mile  and  a  half  distant :   population  of 
the  parish,  980  in  1861.     The  church,  St.  James,  partly  First 
Pointed,  but  with  much  of  a  later  period,  consists  of  a  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  square  tower  with  3  bells  ;  it  was  restored  in 
1865.    There  are  a  Congregational  chapel,  a  Free  Grammar  and 
National  schools,  a  literary  institute,  and  almshouses.     Malting 
and  brewing  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  wharves  on  the  Lea 
Navigation.      Stanstead  St.  Margarefs,  which  adjoins  Stanstead 
Abbots  on  the  west,  and  where  is  the  railway  station,  contained 
altogether  in  1861  only  20  inhabited  houses,  two  of  which  are 
inns,  and  93  inhabitants.      WaUham  Cross,  a  village  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  14|  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
the  Bishopsgate  terminus,  one  of  the  thr^  wards  of  Cheshunt 
parish,  was  in  1855  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  district,  and  had 
m  1861  a  population  of  2029.    Waltham  Cross  is  a  considerable 
village  stretcning  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  Cambridge  road, 
and  situated  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  at  its 
junction  with  Middlesex  and  Essex.    A  large  number  of  genteel 
residences  have  been  built  here  of  late  years,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade,  but  mostly  retail.    The  district  church  is  a 
neat  recent  Gothic  structure.    The  Eleanor  Cross,  noticed  under 
Cheshunt  in  the  E.  C,  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  leading 
to  Waltham  Abbey,  which  is  a  little  over  a  mile  E.  of  Waltham 
Cross.    There  are  extensive  nursery  grounds,  and  large  inns, 
relics  of  the  old  stage  coach  and  posting  days.     Watton,  a  village 
4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Welwyn  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  5^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Hertford  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  fine :  population  of  the  parish  864  in  1861.     The 
fine  old  church  has  oeen  restored  in  a  very  elaborate  manner 
at  the  cost  of  the  late  Abel  Smith,  Esq.    In  the  village  are 
malt-kilns  and  an  extensive  water-mill.     Watton  Woodhall,  the 
seat  of  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  MP.,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
finelv  wooded  park. 
HERZEGOVINA.    [Montenegro,  E.C.S.1 
HESSE-CASSEL.    [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  174.]    After  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  1850,  had  restored  the  Elector  to  his  throne,  he  was  not 
slow  in  abrogating  the  constitution  of  1831,  and  the  laws  modify- 
ing it  passed  in  1848  and  1849,  durinjg  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Loberal  party.    The  German  Diet  sanctioned  this  abrogation  by 
resolutions,  in  which  it  declared  that  the  constitution  of  1831  and 
the  additional  laws  of  1848  and  1849  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  consequently  ought  to 
be  rendered  null  and  void,  but  they  recommended  to  the  Elector 
that  he  should  frame  a  constitution  for  his  subjects,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  approval ;  that  he  should  also  send  to 
the  Diet  the  details  and  success  of  liis  project,  and  that  it  would 
then  take  into  consideration  what  ulterior  measures  it  would 
adopt.    These  resolutions  were  passed  on  March  27, 1852,  and  on 
the  followinff  13th  of  April,  the  Elector  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion which  differed  essentially  from  that  of  1831.    The  single 
chamber  was  replaced  by  two  ;  of  which  the  Upper  Chamber 
was  composed  of  the  princes  of  his  own  fanuly,  a  few  hereditary 
nobles,  some  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  some  members  nominated 
by  himself,  and  of  four  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobles ;  the  Lower 
Chamber  was  composed  of  sixteen  representatives  of  the  knightly 
order,  sixteen  from  the  towns,  and  sixteen  from  the  rural  com- 
munities.   In  the  towns,  the  electors  were  only  the  Government 
functionaries,  the  municipal  councillors,  with  an  eaual  number 
chosen  from  the  various  guilds,  and  the  merchants,  chosen  by  the 
corporations  and  the  chambers  of  commerce ;  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  electors  were  only  the  chiefs  and  councillors  of  the 


circles.    These  Chambers  were  to  meet  at  least  once  every  three 
years.    No  law  concerning  private  rights  or  imposing  taxes  to  be 
made  without  their  assent ;  but  the  ordinances  concerning  the 
administration  were  to  emanate   only  from  the  Government, 
who,  when  the  Chambers  were  not  sitting,  or  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  were    to    take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  State  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  such  measures 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers  when  assembled.    This 
constitution  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  people.    They  com- 
plained of  the  exclusion  of  all  men  of  education  and  of  those  of 
the  learned  professions  from  the  privilege  of  voting.     Other  ordi- 
nances were  issued  still  further  limiting  the  right  of  voting,  such 
as  that  of  Dec.  1,  1853,  which  took  away  the  right  from  all  public 
functionaries,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  who  did  not  possess  landed 
property  in  the  circle,  decreeing  that  the  chiefs  of  the  circles 
should  be  named  for  life,  and  those  for  the  towns  for  ten  years. 
It  also  declared  that  if  in  any  electoral  district  a  party  spirit  was 
manifested  inimical  to  the  Government  and  to  public  order,  it 
would  be  deemed  invalid.    The  discontent  increased,  and  in 
spite  of  all  these  arbitrary  measures,  the  first  parliament  elected 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  which  all  the  influence  of 
the  Government  was  exerted,  refused  to  accept  the  new  regula- 
tions, and  was  dissolved  two  years  after,  without  any  result 
being  obtained.      At  the  commencement  of  July,   1857,  the 
Chambers  submitted  to  the  Elector  a  series  of  propositions,  and, 
if  he  would  accede  to  them,  they  consented  to  accept  the  consti- 
tution of  1852.    He  rejected  them,  but  in  October  ne  forwarded 
some  propositions  of  his  own.    Both  were  forwarded  to  the  Diet 
at  Frcmklort,  who  referred  them  to  a  commission  empowered  to 
report  on  them. 

The  elections  of  1857  had  given  a  decided  majority  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  on  the  Chambers  re-assembling  in  1858,  they 
commenced  oy  inviting  the  Government  to  aid  them  in  procuring 
a  decision  from  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  At  this  time  the  politictd 
horizon  of  Germany  became  clouded,  and  the  Elector  hopea  to  turn 
this  to  his  advantage.  The  Chambers  were  convoked  to  consider 
of  supplementary  aids  for  the  increase  of  their  military  force. 
They  commencea  their  labours  on  March  31,  but  on  opening  the 
sitting  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  the  President  in  his  address  ex- 
horted them  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Hesse  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  an  address  that  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  The  aid,  though  it  was  a  large  sum,  was  granted, 
but  not  without  an  earnest  protestation  against  the  provisional 
state  in  which  the  ftmdamental  laws  had  now  been  kept  for 
several  years.  On  April  17,  they  adopted  a  resolution  for  con- 
sidering the  provisional  laws  of  1852.  The  result  of  this  opposi- 
tion was  only  a  change  of  ministers,  most  of  them  resigning, 
while  the  most  obnoxious  of  all,  M.  Hassenpfiug,  whose  measures 
had  occasioned  the  revolt  of  1848,  remained.  In  July  the  Diet 
at  Frankfort  received  and  adopted  the  report  of  its  commission, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  Elector,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
1852. 

These  struggles  in  Hesse  had  in  the  mean  time  created  a 
strong  feeling  in  their  favour  among  the  Liberal  party  through- 
out Germany,  and  Prussia  had  promised  to  assist  m  the  consoli- 
dation of  constitutional  order  among  the  various  petty  sovereign- 
ties. In  Hesse  some  change  of  opinion  took  place.  Weaned 
with  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  effect  any  compromise  with 
their  sovereign,  they  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of 
1831,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Elector  himself  when 
regent,  and  to  abandon  the  modifications  made  in  1848  and  1849. 
It  had  never  been  deemed  by  the  Diet  as  contrary  to  the  Federal 
laws  previous  to  that  period,  and  petitions  were  sent  jfrom  Hanau, 
Cassel,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  countrv,  urging  this  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Diet  This  claim  had  the  support  of  all 
the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  at  length  Prussia  joined  in 
the  demand.  It  was  a  bold  step,  for  she  was  evidently  setting 
herself  against  the  Federal  agreement  of  1852.  On  October  10, 
1859,  she  addressed  to  her  confederates  a  paper  in  which  she 
iustified  this  proceeding.  She  said  that  the  Federal  resolutions 
had  not  abrogated  the  constitution  of  1831,  it  had  only  been 
suspended  provisionally,  and  consequently  that  as  the  new  one 
was  only  provisional,  nothing  prevented  the  Diet  from  re- 
establishing the  former  one,  from  which  they  might  remove  what- 
ever was  contrary  to  the  Federal  legislation.  Austria^answered  a 
few  days  after  by  another  paper,  urging  that  it  was  impossible  to 
retreat  from  the  resolution  of  1852 ;  that  this  resolution  was  a 
sort  of  contract  between  the  Confederation  and  the  Elector,  and 
gave  him  an  acquired  right ;  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
Commission  must  be  maintained,  but  that  with  a  view  to  concilia- 
tion she  was  willing  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  again  to 
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tlie  Diet  for  furtlier  consideration.  The  Elector  also  presented  a 
paper,  in  which  he  maintained  his  right  and  recalled  all  the  con- 
cessions that  he  had  made.  The  question  was  decided  on  Nov. 
16  ;  Prussia  was  supported  by  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  Austria  by  the  kingdoms  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  by  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and 
other  states,  and  was  consequently  successful.  At  another  sitting 
the  Elector  annoimced  that  he  was  willing  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  his  people  ;  they  were  of  little  importance,  but  they 
satisfied  the  Diet,  and  Prussia  was  forced  to  appear  content 
rather  than  risk  hostilities  vnth  Austria  and  the  greater  part  of 
Germany. 

But  the  people  of  Hesse  were  not  content.  An  intense  agitation 
pervaded  the  country ;  and  on  the  Chambers  meeting  in  October, 

1860,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  for  addressing  the  Elector,  re- 
quiring the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1831.  The  Elector 
refused  to  receive  the  address,  and  then  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  presented  to  the  Diet.  A  few  days  after  the  Diet  was 
dissolved  ;  no  redress  was  gained  from  that  body.     On  June  11, 

1861,  the  Elector  caused  the  Chambers  to  assemble  anew.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  Deputies  was  a^in  to  demand  the  resto- 
ration or  the  constitution  of  1831,  and  it  was  dissolved  on  June 
21.  Soon  after,  Prussia  again  interposed  \E,  C.  S.,  Prussia],  and 
even  the  Diet  became  convinced  that  the  Elector  could  no  longer 
be  supported  in  his  misconduct ;  they  therefore  commissioned 
Prussia  to  effect  the  desired  alterations.  Alarmed  at  the  military 
preponderance  that  this  would  give  to  Prussia,  Austria  joined  in 
ui^g  the  Elector  to  make  the  concessions  required  by  the 
Diet,  and  was  thus  able  to  appear  to  Hesse  Cassel  as  its  joint 
deliverer.  In  June,  1862,  the  Elector  was  compelled  to  give 
way ;  he  recognised  the  constitution  of  1831,  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  1849 ;  but  he  nominated  a  ministry  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  political  views  of  Prussia,  and  favourable  to  those 
of  Austria. 

The  Elector,  however,  soon  showed  his  intention  to  revoke  the 
concessions.  Continued  struggles  with  the  Chambers,  and  a 
rapid  change  of  ministers,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  satisfy  his 
desire  to  establish  a  despotism,  marked  the  period  until  Nov.  20, 

1862,  when  the  Chambers  were  prorogued.  Upon  this  a  special 
messenger  was  sent  from  Prussia,  threatening  the  occupation  of  the 
electoral  territory  by  Prussian  troops  imless  the  Elector  adhered  to 
the  promises  he  nad  made,  and  as  Austria  again  joined  in  similar 
remonstrances,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  Assembly 
was  once  more  convoked  on  Nov.  29.  Thus  defeated,  the  Elector 
scarcely  concealed  his  resentment  against  Count  Bismark,  whom 
he  iustly  considered  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  measures  dictated 
to  nim  ;  and  it  was  not  tin  April,  1863,  that  diplomatic  inter- 
course was  resumed  with  Berlin.  Still  the  contest  with  the 
Chambers  proceeded  as  before.  All  the  reforms  proposed  by 
them  were  rejected  or  evaded  by  him ;  and  in  March,  1866,  after 
the  Chambers  had  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  a  resolution  for  impeaching  two  of  them, 
the  Chambers  were  prorogued.     When  the  war  between  Prussia 


America,    In  1846  it  was  764,590 ;  in  1864  it  was  only  745,0G3, 
divided  among  the  provinces  as  follows  : — 

Lower  Heaae  with  Schfiumburg       ....  325,018 

Upper  Hesse  • 119,698 

Fulda 109,462 

Hanau 125,467 

Schmakald  (circle) 28,174 

Binteln      (do.) 37,344 

745,063 

Cassel  at  the  same  date  had  40,228  inhabitants,  and  Hanau 
17,164. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1741.  There  has 
been  a  small  increase  of  population  in  this  Duchy,  though  between 
1861  and  1858  there  had  been  a  trifling  decrease.  There  were 
in  1861  :— 

Upper  Hesso 299,672 

Starkenburg 322,744 

Rhenish  Uesse 234,491 

856,907 

The  revenue  for  the  two  years  1860-62  was  909,666/.,  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  906,679Z.  The  public  debt  was 
588,670/.,  and  1,292,640/.  had  been  borrowed  for  flie  construction 
of  railways. 

This  Duchy  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  agitation  tiiat  lias 
existed  in  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1849,  the  De- 
puties having  refused  to  vote  the  budget  imposing  fresh  taxes, 
the  Grand  Duke  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  in  1850  sum- 
moned a  Convocation  Extraordinary  of  the  States,  in  which  the 
government  by  its  decrees  secured  a  majority.  It  was  divided 
into  two  houses,  and  was  charged  with  the  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution. For  six  years  it  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  the  previous 
Assemblies,  and  in  Sept.,  1856,  promulgated  its  new  laws.  By 
it  the  Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
hereditary  heads  of  the  noble  families  ;  a  Roman  Cati^olic 
bishop,  a  Protestant  prelate ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  ten  members  nominated  by  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  Lower  House  consists  of  six  members  elected  by  the  minor 
nobility  having  landed  estates  ;  ten  from  the  eight  principal 
towns  (Mainz  and  Darmstadt  having  two  each) ;  and  thirty-four 
from  other  towns  and  rural  districts.  The  elections  for  the 
Lower  House  are  in  two  stages ;  electors  with  a  certain  low 
qualification  by  payment  of  taxes,  choose  an  elector  for  each 
oistrict,  who  collectively  choose  the  Deputy  ;  and  the  Assembly 
is  elected  for  three  years.  The  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  from  arbitrary  arrest  have  been  preserved  ; 
the  budget  has  to  be  laid  before  the  Deputies  every  year,  and  no 
new  tax  can  be  levied  without  their  consent      The  nobles  have 


pretested  against  this  constitution,  but  it  has  been  maintained, 

and  does  not  work  unsatisfactorily.    The  ministry  have  more 

and  Austria  was  evidently  approaching,  pressed  as  he  was  on    than  once  been  placed  in  a  minority  when  endeavouring  to  in- 

both  sides,  the  Elector  ultimately  sided  witn  Austria,  and  voted  in    crease  the  expenditure  or  to  render  some  of   the  laws  more 


the  Diet  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  army  against  Prussia.  Accord- 
ingly in  June  Prussian  treops  invaded  his  country,  took  Cassel 
without  any  difficulty,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Stettin. 
Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Cassel,  the  Elector  had  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  public  treasure,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
citizens. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Prussia  having  announced  her  inten 


stringent ;  and  in  1862,  when  a  new  law  regarding  the  press  was 
intreduced,  the  Chamber  adopted  several  amendments  tending  to 
its  protection,  one  being  the  removal  of  a  clause  by  which  a 
journal  which  had  been  convicted  of  political  offences  was  to  be 
entirely  suppressed  ;  another,  giving  the  government  power  to 
adopt  new  laws  in  cases  of  urgency  w^ithout  the  participation  of  the 
Houses,  was  rejected,  as  well  as  a  tliird,  by  which  the  nobles  were 


tion  of  annexing  his  dominions,  the  Elector  consented  to  treat,    to  be  endowed  with  fresh  privileges.    On  July  1,  1862,  Prince 
He  was  granted  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  do-    ^-^  ^  '  '  tTTin-_i„  t.-j__'  i_  j  i^  _•  .. 

mains  of  his  house,  the  right  of  inhabiting  his  residences  in  the 
province  of  Hanau,  and  an  annual  pension  of  600,000  thalers 
(90,000/.).  On  these  conditions  he  disbanded  his  army  on  Sept. 
18,  1866,  and  the  people  submitted  willingly  to  Prussia ;  only 
petitioning  that  Cassel  might  continue  to  he  the  head  of  the 
province.  This  was  grantc»i,  and  Hesse-Cassel  was  constituted  a 
province  divided  into  23  circles,  sending  eight  deputies  to  the 
North  German  parliament. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1861  was  731,048/.  and  the  expendi- 
ture 732,052/.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  ,:00,000/., 
and  the  paper  money  issued  in  the  years  1848  and  1849  to 
178,140/.,  to  be  redeemed  in  1871.  But  there  had  been  an 
annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue  for  several  years.  The  revenue 
for  1864  had  been  5,133,440  thalers  ;  the  expenditure  was 
5,248,220  thalers.  The  budget  for  1867,  as  fixed  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  was  5,740,000  thalers  (908,833/.). 

The  popiUation  has   decreased,    chiefly   by   emigration    to 


Friedrich  Willielm  Ludwig,  nephew  and  heir  presumptive  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ludwig  III.,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Alice  of 
England.  On  the  opening  of  the  session  in  November,  1862, 
the  govemment  announced  that  in  unison  with  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  it  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  commereial  treaty  between 
Prussia  and  France.  This  gave  rise  to  vivid  remonstrances ;  the 
Deputies  blamed  the  ministry  for  its  refusal,  declaring  that 
the  Zollverein  should  have  been  preserved  at  any  cost.  In  a 
later  sitting  on  a  project  for  education,  by  a  clause  introduced 
by  the  govemment,  religious  liberty  was  secured ;  but  one  clause 
enacting  that  reli^ous  societies  might  not  settle  in  the  Duchy 
without  the  pennission  of  the  government,  was  changed  by  the 
Deputies  to  an  absolute  proliibition.  They  abo  voted  that  the 
convention  with  the  Bishop  of  Mainz,  conclude<l  in  1854,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Assemblies,  was  invalid,  and  that  any  one 
acting  on  it  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  ^dolation  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  session  of  1865  w^as  opened  in  April, 
the  first  measure  was  a  vote  of  impeachment  of  the  prime 
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minister  M.  Dalwigh,  for  continuing  to  recognise  and  act  upon 
this  convention.  It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House. 
They  were  prorogued  in  May  to  meet  again  in  December,  when 
they  presented  a  nimiber  of  grievances,  but  they  passed  the 
buaget  for  1864-5,  in  which  the  revenue  was  stated  at  929,295/. ; 
the  eirpenditure  at  903,183/.  The  public  debt,  with  tliat  con- 
tractea  for  the  railways,  amounted  to  1,624,500/. 

In  March,  1866,  the  Grand  Duke,  by  the  decease  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-HombuTg,  succeeded  to  his  territories.  In  May 
and  June  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Austria. 
His  contingent  joined  the  Federal  army  ;  one  of  his  regiments 
was  almost  destroyed  on  June  18,  at  Friedbei^,  by  the  Prussians. 
Giessen  was  occupied,  and  on  the  total  defeat  of  the  Federal 
army,  he  sued  for  a  truce,  which  was  granted  after  a  short 
suspense.  Ultimately  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  he 
preserved  his  Duchy,  but  ceded  to  the  King  of  Prussia  all  his 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  dominion  in  (1)  the  country  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  inclusive  of  the  district  of  Meisenheim,  but  exclusive 
of  the  two  demesnes  Hotensleben  and  Obisfelde  belonging  to 
Homburg,  which  lie  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony.  (2) 
The  following  portions  of  territory  which  belong  to  the  province 
of  Oberhessen  : — (i.)  the  district  of  Biedenkopf ;  (ii)  the  dis- 
trict of  Vohl,  including  the  enclaves  Eimelrod  Horinghausen  ; 
^iii.)  the  north-western  part  of  the  district  of  Giessen,  which 
includes  Frankenbach,  Krumbach,  Konigsburg,  Fellingshausen, 
Biber,  Haina,  Rodheim,  Waldgirmes,  Nauheim,  and  Hermann- 
stein,  with  the  ground  within  their  landmarks  ;  (iv.)  the  district 
of  Rddelheim ;  (v.)  the  part  of  the  district  ot  Neider-Urfel 
which  is  under  the  Grand  Ducal  Soverignty.  The  Grand  Duke 
engaged  also  to  enter  into  the  North  German  Confederacy  for 
aU  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Maine,  to  cause  the  elections 
to  the  general  parliament  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  9f 
the  population,  and  to  place  the  military  contingent  for  these 
portions  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  recompense  he  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of  iCatzenburg, 
Nauheim,  Mussenheim,  and  Rumpenheim,  a  portion  of  the 
district  of  Mittel  Griindau,  the  enclave  of  Trais,  and  the  wood- 
land demesne  lying  between  Altenstadt  and  Bonstadt,  all 
formerly  parts  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  the  district  of  Reichelsheim 
formerly  belonging  to  Nassau ;  and  the  districts  of  Dortelweil 
and  Nieder  !^lenbach,  formerly  belonging  to  Frankfort.  In 
the  session  which  opened  in  December,  1866,  the  President 
of  the  ministry  expressed  the  hope  that  Germany  would  awaken 
to  a  new  umty  and  mreatness,  which  he  declared  it  woidd 
be  the  endeavour  of  tne  government  to  promote.  He  then 
spoke  with  regret  of  the  temporary  interruption  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  friendly  relations  with  Prussia,  and  con- 
cluded oy  lamenting  that  the  States  south  of  the  Maine  had  been 
excluded  from  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  Finance 
minister  also  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  assured  the  Assembly 
that  no  increase  would  oe  made  in  the  public  taxation. 

The  number  of  the  population  has  necessarily  been  altered  by 
the  above-named'  changes,  and  the  c;ros8  amount  has  been 
reduced  by  about  40,000  soiils.  In  the  oeginning  of  1866  it  was 
as  follows : — 

Upper  Hene 252,427 

Rhenish  Hesse 235,665 

Starkenburg 328,810 

816,902 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  had  28,529  inhabitants ;  Mainz, 
41,279  ;  Offenbach,  16,685  ;  Worms,  11,399  ;  and  Giessen,  9331. 

At  Worms,  on  June  27,  1868,  a  magnificent  monument  to 
Luther  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Weimar,  and  other  members  of 
the  sovereign  families  of  Protestant  Germany  ;  Queen  Victoria 
also  sending  a  telegraphic  congratulation  on  the  event.  The 
monument  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  vindicated  by  Luther  in  his  pleading 
before  the  celebrated  Diet  held  in  this  town,  and  the  expense 
was  contributed  to  by  every  district  of  Protestant  Germany. 
It  was  designed  by  Ernest  Bietschel,  who  received  the  com- 
mission in  1856,  and  nfiade  the  design  and  models  of  Luther  and 
Wiclif,  but  dying  on  Feb.  27,  1861,  the  completion  devolved 
on  his  assistants,  Schilling,  Dondorf,  and  Kietz.  The  design 
is  a  lai^e  composition,  ana  very  efifective.  A  granite  base,  40 
feet  square,  is  ascended  by  a  few  steps,  which  occupy  the  front. 
The  other  three  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  battlementea  balustrade, 


at  the  four  comers  of  which  are  figures,  8J  feet  high,  of  Fre- 
derick of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  Reuchhn,  and  Melancthon. 
In  the  centre,  on  a  syenite  pedestal,  which  altogether  rises  to  a 
height  of  16  feet,  stands  the  statue  of  Lutiier  himself,  10^  feet 
high.  Seated  on  pillars  projecting  from  the  pedestal,  are  the 
statues  of  his  great  precursors,  Widif,  Peter  Waldo,  Savonarola, 
and  Huss,  each  7  feet  in  height  The  centre  of  each  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  balustrade  is  occupied  by  a  seated  figure  of  a  female, 
6  feet  high,  lookmg  up  to  Luther,  and  grmbouzing  the  towns 
of  Augsburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Spires.  The  inner  sides  of  the 
battlements  are  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  24 
German  cities  which  adopted  early  the  Reformed  creed.  The 
pedestal  of  Luther's  statue  bears  two  bronze  squares,  and  is  also 
decorated  with  inscriptions  and  bronze  castings  in  relief.  On  the 
upper  square,  in  front,  is  the  closing  passage  from  his  speech 
before  the  Diet — "  Here  I  stand  :  I  cannot  speak  nor  act  other- 
wise. So  help  me  God.  Amen."  Underneath  are  medallions 
of  John  of  Saxony  and  his  son  John  Frederick,  the  feithful 
supporters  of  Luther.  On  the  back  is  a  passage  from  another 
of  Luther's  speeches,  and  below  are  medallions  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingen.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
statue  is  an  inscription  from  his  correspondence,  with  medallion 

Portraits  of  Johann  Buggenhagen,  the  Pomeranian  Reformer,  and 
ustus  Jonas,  Luther's  personai  friend,  who  attested  his  death- 
bed. On  the  left  side  is  another  inscription,  with  portraits  of 
Calvin  and  Zwingli.  The  lower  square  contains  scenes  from 
Luther's  life  in  alto  rilievo — speaking  in  the  Worms  Diet,  nailing 
his  thesis  to  the  door  of  Wittenberg  cathedral,  marrying  Cathe- 
rine Borda,  and  translating  the  Bible  in  Wartburg  castle.  The 
execution  of  the  work,  although  not  wholly  from  the  hand  of  the 
designer,  is  described  as  being  well  executed  and  effective.  The 
inauguration  was  attended  by  about  100,000  visitora,  many  of 
them  clergymen,  and  the  opening  ceremony  included  many 
sermons  by  some  of  the  eminent  German  preachers. 

HESSE-HOMBURG  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  175].  This  little 
sovereignty  had  not  obtamed  a  constitution  in  1848.  In  1852 
the  Landgrave  Ferdinand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee 
partly  nominated  by  himself  and  partly  chosen  by  the  com- 
munities of  Homburg  and  Meisenheim,  promulgated  a  consti- 
tution for  his  subjects,  by  which  free£)m  from  arrest  was 
secured  except  in  cases  of  actual  crime,  and  by  warrant  from 
a  court  of  justice.  It  abolished  the  penalty  ot  confiscation  of 
estates  in  cases  of  conviction  ;  and  it  gave  a  legislative  body 
partly  elected.  The  population  in  1864  was  27,374,  a  trifling 
mcrease  from  1852.  The  revenue  in  1862  was  53,950/.,  and  the 
expenditure  51,968/. ;  in  1865  the  revenue  was  50,052{.,  the 
expenditure  44,116/. 

The  town  of  Homburg,  celebrated  fbr  the  beauty  of  its  po- 
sition, is  still  a  great  resort  for  gambling,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  town  is  entirely  undertaken  by  the  company  which  forms  the 
gambling  bank.  Though  the  state  no  doubt  derives  consider- 
able pecimiary  advantages  from  this  establishment,  the  Depu- 
ties in  1862  passed  a  law  for  its  gradual  suppression.  In  1864 
it  had  13,622  inhabitants.  It  is  now  incorporated  with  Prussia. 
[Hesse-Dabmstadt,  E.  C.  S.l. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  1781  Our 
knowledge  of  these  mountains  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  investigations  of  many  travellera,  and  the  labours  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  embody  the  results  with  as  little  repe- 
tition as  possible,  although,  as  many  portions  of  them  were  passed 
over  by  more  than  one  traveller,  the  notices  of  the  later  observers 
are  necessarily  shortened.  We  begin  with  the  journeys  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  who,  in  company  with  Major  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham and  Captain  H.  Strachey,  were  directed  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  investigate  the  formation  of  the  Himalayas  and 
such  narts  of  Tibet  as  thev  could  reach.  Of  these  researches 
carefully  prepared  reports  have  been  published ;  that  of  Dr. 
Thomson  m  1852,  under  the  title  of  JVtstem  Himalaya  and 
Tibet ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Joumeif  through  the  Mountains  of 
Northern  India  during  the  years  1847-8.  Much  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's attention  was  given  to  the  botany  of  the  district,  of  which 
he  made  an  immense  collection  of  specimens,  but  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  Sir  R.  Murehison  has  said  on  May  28, 
1866,  on  presenting  him  the  gold  medcd  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  "To  Dr.  Thomson  we  owe  the  final  abandonment  of  an 
idea  long  prevalent,  and  which  was  entertained  even  by  my 
illustrious  friend  Humboldt,  that  Tibet  was  an  elevated  plain  or 
plateau,  and  with  this  fell  also  many  subsidiarv  theories  relating 
to  the  snow-line,  glaciera,  temperature,  and  climate  of  Centnu 
Asia.    In  short,  from  the  date  of  Thomson's  researches,  rational 
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superseded  conjectural  geography  as  regarded  that  vast  and  still 
to  a  great  extent  unexpToied  area." 

On  August  2, 1847,  the  expedition  left  Simla,  and  its  course 
was  at  first  nearly  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  Sutlej  upwards, 
through  Kunawar ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  Sutlej,  fike  all  the 
rivers  running  through  or  rising  in  the  mountains,  afforded  no 
continuous  passage,  tne  interior  being  only  traversable  over  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  frequently  at  enormous  heights,  causing 
the  route  to  be  a  succession  of  steep  and  difficult  ascents  and 
descents.  On  Aug.  12  Tranda  was  reached,  a  ridge  8000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  Turning  east  for  some  distance,  and  then 
more  northerly,  passing  through  wooded  slopes  to  villages  at 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  which  were  ripening  millet  and  buck- 
wheat, walnuts,  peaches,  apricots  and  mulberries,  with  vines 
here  and  there,  Hangarang  Pass  was  arrived  at  on  Aug.  22. 
This  Pass  is  on  a  ridge  separating  Kunawar  from  Spiti  (pro- 
nounced and  written  oy  Dr.  Thomson  Piti),  and  near  it  the 
Sutlej  is  joined  by  the  Pasang,  up  which  they  proceeded  northerly 
to  Kyuri.  In  Spiti  the  inhabitants  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
the  religion  is  fiuddhism.  Dr.  Thomson  says,  "the  gradual 
transition,  in  ascending  the  Sutlej,  from  Hinduism  to  Buddni8m,is 
very  remarkable,  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  accompanied  by 
an  equally  gradual  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Hindus  of  the  lower  Sutlej  appearing  to  pass  by  insen- 
sible gradations  as  we  advance  &om  village  to  village  till  at  last  we 
arrive  at  a  pure  Tartar  population.  The  people  of  upper  Piti  have 
quite  the  Tartar  physiognomy,  the  small  stature  and  stout  build 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ladakh,  to  whom  also  they  closely  approxi- 
mate in  dress."  At  Kyuri,  where  a  small  streamlet  marks  the 
boundary  of  Chinese  Tibet,  they  were  refused  permission  to 
advance,  and  had  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  the  west  in  order  to 
gain  the  road  upward.  Thus  far  the  road  had  been  entirely 
among  mountains,  of  which  the  basis  was  a  dark  clay  slate, 
almost  everywhere  pervaded  by  granite,  gneiss,  and  occasionally 
limestone  ;  the  passes  had  reached  a  neight  of  12,000  feet, 
the  valleys  and  tne  slopes  of  the  hills  were  covered  in  many 
places  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  by  an  alluvium,  in 
which  he  found  few  fossils,  but  in  which  Major  Cunningham 
found  great  numbers,  though  of  only  two  species,  both  fresh 
water  shells ;  and  the  vegetation  was  continually  changing  from 
tropical  to  alpine  as  they  moved  through  the  narrow  valleys,  or 
ascended  the  ridges.   Kyuri  is  in  about  32°  1'  N.  lat  78°  8'  E.  long. 

Leaving  Kyun  on  Aug.  30,  the  western  direction  led  through 
other  portions  of  SpitL  Of  this  district  Dr.  Thomson  says,  "  tne 
whole  of  the  range  is  of  great  altitude,  and  it  seems  to  rise  in 
elevation  to  the  eastward,  no  passage  being  known  further  east 
than  the  Pasang  Pass.  The  primary  branches  of  this  chain,  de- 
scending towards  the  Piti  valley,  are  separated  by  considerable 
tributanes  which  discharge  themselves  into  that  river.  In  gene- 
ral these  lateral  streams  have  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
very  rugged  ix)cky  channels,  but  they  rise  rapidly,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance ot  a  few  miles  from  the  main  river,  their  ravines  expand 
into  open  valleys  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  its  level. 
The  ramifications  of  the  primary  branches  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  their  upper  part  concealed  among  the  mountains,  but 
those  near  their  termination  abut  upon  the  main  valley,  in  a 
series  of  ridges  separated  by  little  streamlets.  We  have,  there- 
fore, as  we  ascend  tne  Piti  river,  not  a  wall  of  moimtains  parallel 
to  its  course,  but  a  succession  of  ridges  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  descendingfrom  a  great  elevation,  and  rapidly  di- 
minishing in  height.  The  result  is  necessarily  a  great  degree  of 
irregularity,  the  width  of  the  alluvial  belt  varying  much,  while 
the  direction  of  the  ridges  and  of  the  cliiFs  by  which  they  are 
bounded  is  constantly  changing."  We  give  this  passage  at  length, 
with  the  addition  that  on  these  slopes  and  mountain  vaUeys 
cultivation  is  carried  on  under  favourable  circumstances  of 
water  and  aspect  as  high  as  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  alluvial  deposit  ranges  from  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  that  some  of 
the  higher  passes  are  18,000  feet,  and  that  some  of  the  peaks 
are  from  24,000  to  25,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  that  many  of  the 
higher  ravines  are  the  beds  of  extensive  glaciers,  from  whence  vast 
boulders  and  large  moraines  are  scattered  profusely  upon  nearly 
all  the  valleys,  because  it  gives  the  characteristics  of  every 
part  of  Tibet  through  which  fir.  Thomson  travelled.  On  Sept.  2 
ne  reached  Dankar,  of  which  we  give  his  account  as  completing 
the  picture  of  the  country,  after  which  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  show  his  course,  unless  in  case  of  some  striking  peculiarity. 
Dankar  "  is  the  principtd  village  of  the  Piti  valley,  and  is  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Piti  is  here 
very  wide  and  divided  into  numerous  channels  which  are  sepa- 


rated by  low  gravelly  islands,  the  whole  width  of  the  river  being 
not  less  than  half  a  mile.  Here  the  alluvium  is  very  highly 
developed,  lying  in  patches  on  the  face  of  the  steep  hiUs.  The 
village  of  Dankar,  though  1000  feet  above  the  river,  occupies  both 
sides  of  a  steep  ridge  entirely  composed  of  alluvium.  Nor  is  this 
its  utmost  limit;  for  several  hundred  feet  above  the  houses, 
similar  aUuvial  masses  occur.  These  beds,  however,  are  not 
continuous  from  these  great  elevations  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river :  they  rest,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  ancient  rocks,  which 
are  here  very  steep,  and  the  clay  may  be  seen  in  isolated  pro- 
jecting masses  capping  the  most  prominent  ridges." 

From  Dankar  the  course  pursued  was  to  Kibar,  a  village 
13,500  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  Pasang  Pass  at  18,500  feet. 
Here  the  travellers  turned  north-east  towards  the  Pasang  river ; 
then  by  the  Ladakh  Pass  to  Hanle,  a  plain  six  or  eight  miles  in 
diameter,  with  sluggish  streams  winding  through  it  at  a  height  of 
14,000  or  15,000  feet.  This  and  a  neighbouring  plain  was,  says 
Dr.  Thomson, "  if  any  part  of  Tibet  which  I  have  seen  may  be  so 
caUed,  the  Table  Larid  north  of  the  Himalaya."  These  plains 
are  inclosed  by  mountains,  often  not  rising  more  than  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  from  the  plain,  although  they  may  be  17,000 
or  18,000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  From  Hanle  they  descended 
into  Ladakh  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  While  in  Tibet  this 
valley  is  never  more  than  a  few  miles  in  width,  in  many  places 
the  river  flowing  between  gorges  that  do  not  admit  even  of  a 
passage,  and  the  route  has  to  be  made  over  steep  ridges.  Over 
one  of  these  ridges,  at  Pugha,  a  plain  covered  with  borax  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  was  passed  on  Sept.  21,  and  on  Sept.  23 
a  sulphur-mine  on  the  slope.  On  Oct  2,  L^,  or  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladakh,  and  the  ecclesiastical  seat  of  the  Buddhist  religion  of 
that  portion  of  Tibet,  was  reached.  The  position  of  L^  has  been 
more  precisely  fixed  oy  Captain  Montgomerie  during  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  than  by  Dr.  Thomson  :  it  is  in  34°  9'  36"  N. 
lat.  77°  36'  42"  E.  long.,  and  the  tower  from  which  the  observa- 
tion was  taken  is  11,278  feet  above  the  sea.  U  has  about  3000 
inliabitants,  and  the  principal  monasteries  are  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  are  poor  comparatively  with  those  of  Lassa.  U  was 
left  on  Oct.  11,  for  the  valley  ot  the  river  Shayock,  which,  com- 
ing down  south-easterly  from  the  Kuenluen  Mountains,  turns  at 
the  village  of  Shayock  into  a  north-westerly  course  till  it  falls 
into  the  Indus  at  Iskardo  in  BaltL  Its  course  was  followed 
skirting  Nubra  through  Chorbat,  and  from  Iskardo,  after  a  long 
stay  for  the  winter,  the  expedition  reached  Cashmere,  through 
the  same  kind  of  country  it  had  hitherto  traversed,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Jamu. 

At  Jamu  Dr.  Thomson  received  permission  from  the  Governor 
General  of  India  to  explore  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Nubra, 
and  accordingly  took  his  departure  on  May  23,  1848,  proceeding 
north-easterly  through  Lahul,  Zanskar,  and  Ladakh  to  Nubra, 
crossing  his  former  tracks  at  nearly  right  angles.  Soon  after 
leaving  L6  he  crossed  a  ridge  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  tie 
village  of  Kassar,  in  a  sheltered  ravine,  where  apples,  apricots, 
walnuts,  and  other  fruits  were  growing,  on  July  21.  The  soil  of 
Kassar  is  a  pure  white  clay,  but  a  lake  above  was  frozen,  glaciers 
were  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  boulders  were  abundantly 
scattered  around.  He  was  now  on  the  road  or  rather  track  from 
lA  to  Yarkand.  After  crossing  several  passes  of  enormous 
height,  on  Aug.  13  he  reached  that  of  Sassar,  17,600  feet  above 
the  sea ;  on  the  18th  he  arrived  at  the  Pass  of  Karakorum,  lying 
between  the  Mustagh  and  Kuenluen  ranges,  at  a  height  of  18,200 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  peaks  around  attained  a  height  of 
24,000  feet.  There  is  an  open  plain  to  the  south  formed  by  a 
curve  in  the  Kuenluens.  but  to  the  north  there  was  no  distant 
view,  the  hills  opposite  being  abrupt,  and  a  little  higher  than  the 
pass.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  journey,  and  he  returned  by 
the  districts  already  traversed,  arriving  at  Lahore  on  Dec.  16. 

Major  A.  Cunningham  was  the  companion  of  Dr.  Thomson  for 
a  portion  only  of  the  journey.  His  account  of  it  is  contained  in 
Lad&hf  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  with  notices  of  the 
surromuLing  Cbttnirie*,  published  in  1854.  This  work  may  be 
styled  a  handbook  for  Ladakh,  so  full  is  its  information.  Major 
Cunningham  had  been  employed  previously  in  Tnarking  the 
boundary  between  the  British  provmce  of  Lahul  and  Ladakh, 
the  boundary  stone  of  which  is  nxed  just  beyond  the  Bara  Ldcha 
Pass.  In  the  present  journey  the  country  he  traversed  alone 
was  of  a  similar  character  to  that  passed  over  by  Dr.  Thomson ; 
but  he  gives  in  his  chapter  on  Rivers,  a  more  connected  account 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  (by  him  called  Sutluj),  of  which  we 
avail  ourselves.  In  October,  1846,  Captain  Henry  Strachey  had 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  their  sources,  of  which  he  gave  a 
short  account  in  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Lakes  Cho 
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Pagan  (Kakas-TaT)  and  Cho  Mapan  {Majuisarowar,  or  the  Holy 
Well),  published  at  Calcutta  in  1848.  His  journey  was  a  hur- 
ried one,  but  he  says  the  view  of  these  lakes  was  very  beautiful 
Of  the  Sutlej,  Major  Cunningham  says  : — ^*  The  most  remote 
sources  of  the  Sutlej  are  the  eastern  feeders  of  the  holy  lakes  in 
N.  lat.  30°  35',  E.  long.  81°  35'.  From  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Spiti  river,  at  the  base  of  Porgyai,  the  Sutlej  takes  a 
west-north-westerly  direction  through  a  country  but  little  known, 
but  which  I  believe  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Indus.  From  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Spiti 
river,  the  length  of  the  Sutlej  is  280  miles,  and  the  whole  fall  is 
9400  feet,  or  33*8  feet  per  mile.  From  the  base  of  Porgyai  to 
Bilaspur  the  Sutlej  takes  a  west-south- westerlv  direction  for  180 
miles.     In  this  part  the  fall  increases  to  39  feet  per  mile,  and 

the  river  becomes  a  furious  torrent From  Bilaspur  the 

Sutlej  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  north-west,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  south-east,  round  the  end  of  the  lowermost  range  of 
lulls,  and  finally  enters  the  plain  at  Bopar.  The  distance  is  100 
miles,  and  the  fall  about  500  feet.  From  Bopar  the  Sutlej 
takes  an  easterly  direction  for  about  120  miles  to  Loodiana,''  be- 
yond this  it  flows  400  miles  and  joins  the  Chenab  at  Uch. 

Of  the  Indus  Major  Cunningham  says  : — **  According  to  my 
information  the  true  source  of  the  Indus  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  holy  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Bawan  Hrad,  in  the 
south-western  slopes  of  the  Gangri  or  Kailds  moimtain,  in  N. 
lat.  31°  20',  E.  long.  80°  30',  and  at  an  estimated  height  of  17,000 
feet.  From  its  source  to  Qaro  the  Indus  was  followed  by  Moor- 
croft  in  1812.  Within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  its  source  it  was  240 
feet  broad  and  2j^  feet  deep  in  July,  and  at  Garo,  about  40  miles 
from  its  source,  it  was  a  clear,  broad,  and  rapid,  but  not  deep 
On  the  19th  Sept.,  1847,  I  measured  the  Indus  at  an 
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uninhabited  spot  named  K&nak,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Pugha  rivulet,  and  about  260  miles  from  the  source.  The 
stream  was  there  240  feet  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  1*7916 
feet,  and  an  extreme  depth  of  only  three  feet." 

The  banks  were  flat  and  low ;  the  course  from  its  source  to 
Bdnak  is  to  the  north-west ;  finom  B&nak  to  Pitak,  opposite  Leh, 
the  distance  is  130  miles,  and  the  direction  the  same  as  before ; 
below  BAnak  the  waters  rush  down  a  narrow  channel,  and  the 
fall  to  Pitak  is  3200  feet,  or  24-6  feet  per  mile.  From  Leh  to 
the  junction  of  the  Dras,  125  miles,  the  direction  is  west-south- 
west. To  the  junction  with  the  Shayock,  75  miles,  its  course  is 
generally  north-north-west,  and  thence  to  Iskardo,  30  miles,  it 
makes  a  sweep  up  to  the  northward,  and  returning  to  the  south 
< resumes  its  former  course  to  the  north-north-east.  S^rom  Iskardo 
to  Bongdu,  upwards  of  100  miles,  it  rushes  through  a  narrow 
gorge  with  impetuous  fury.  At  Makpong-i-Shang-Kong,  75 
miles,  the  Indus  cuts  the  Himalayas  by  a  sudden  sweep  roimd 
to  the  southward,  receiving  the  lai^e  affluent,  the  Gilgot,  falling 
in  this  distance  22 '6  feet  per  mile.  For  about  300  miles  to 
Attock,  its  course  is  not  well  known,  but  the  fall  is  still  11 '6 
feet  per  mile,  and  its  height  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  down- 
ward its  course  is  well  known. 

During  the  years  1848  to  1850  Dr.  Thomson  was  joined  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  in  exploring  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Himalayas,  including  chiefly  Sikkim  and  Nepal  They  left 
Calcutta  on  Jan.  28,  1848,  travelling  north-easterly,  crossed  the 
Behar  Hills,  a  range  between  Bumwan  and  the  Soane  river, 
visited  the  Kymore  Hills  and  Benares,  and  returned  down  the 
Ganges  to  Bhagulpore,  whence  they  started  on  April  8  for  Dar- 
jeeling  in  Sikkim.  In  the  Terai,  a  low,  jungly,  malarious 
belt,  which  stretches  from  the  Sutlej  to  Upper  A^m,  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains,  commences  the  distmguishing  botanical 
and  geological  features  of  the  Himalayas.  Darjeeling,  like 
Simla,  is  now  a  sanatorium ;  it  is  about  370  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  the  ridge  on  which  it  stands  ranges  from  6500  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  containing  upwards  of  4000  inhabitants, 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  trade.  Excursions  were  made  down 
the  Great  Bunjeet  river  to  the  Teesta,  the  border  of  Bootan 
on  the  east ;  and  on  the  west  to  Tonglo,  a  pass  in  the  range 
known  as  the  Singatelah,  leading  to  Nepal,  at  a  height  of 
10,078  feet  On  Oct.  27,  1848,  permission  from  the  Bajah  of 
Sikkim  having  been  obtained,  Dr.  Hooker,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  left  Darjeeling  to  explore  the  Tibetan  passes  west  of 
Kinchinjunga,  returning  to  Darjeeling  on  March  24,  1849,  and 
in  Mav  proceeded  again  to  visit  the  passes  and  mountains  north- 
east of  Kinchinjunga.  On  the  first  journey  in  Jan.  1849,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  height  of  the  eastern  peak  was  27,826  feet, 
that  of  the  western  28,177  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  rises  in 
three  heads,  in  a  line  running  north-west ;  the  white  or  gray 
granitic  rocks  sloping  to  the  west,  bare  of  snow^  though  many 
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snowy  ridges  lay  around.  In  June,  1849,  from  the  Zemu  valley* 
Dr.  Hooker  says,  ''I  had  a  magnificent  prospect  of  Kinchin- 
junga, sweeping  down  in  one  unbroken  mass  of  glacier  and  ice, 
fully  14,000  feet  high,  to  the  head  of  the  Thlonok  river,  whose 
upper  valley  appeared  a  broad  bay  of  ice,  doubtless  forming  one 
of  the  largest  glaciers  in  the  Himalaya,  and  increased  by  lateral 
feeders  that  flow  into  it  frpm  either  flank  of  the  valley.  The 
south  side  of  this  (the  Thlonok)  valley  is  formed  by  a  range 
from  Kinchinjunga,  running  east  to  Tukcham,  where  it  termi- 
nates ;  from  it  rises  the  beautiful  mountain  Liklo,  22,582  feet 

high On  the  north  flank  of  the  valley  the  mountains  are 

more  sloping  and  black,  with  patches  of  snow  above  15,000  feet, 

but  little  anywhere  else This  flank  is  also  continuous 

from  Kinchin ;  it  divides  Sikkim  from  Tibet,  and  runs  north- 
east to  the  great  mountain,  Chomiomo,  the  streams  from  its 
north  flank  flowing  into  the  Arun  river  in  Tibet."  On  Oct.  16/ 
in  spite  of  some  opposition,  Tibet  was  entered  irom  the  Donkiah 
Pass  (in  lat  27°  N.,  long.  88°  9'  E.)  «  A  few  miles'  ride,  in  a 
north-east  direction  over  an  open  undulating  country,  brought 
me  to  the  Lachen,  flowing  westwards  in  a  broad,  open,  stony 
valley,  boimded  by  Kincmnjhow  on  the  south  (22,750  feet),  its 
face  being  as  precipitous  as  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Fenkathlo,  a  low  range  of  rocky  sloping  mountains, 
of  which  the  summits  were  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Enormous  erratic  blocks  of  gneiss  strewed  the  ground,  which 
was  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  cut  into  terraces  along  the  shallow 
winding  river,  the  green  and  sparkling  waters  of  which  rippled 
over  pebbles  or  expanded  into  lagoons.''  From  Bhomtso,  the 
fjBtrthest  point  reached  to  the  north,  at  a  height  of  18,500  feet, 
the  view  extended  northward  over  the  broad  sandy  valley  of  the 
Arun  or  Chomachoo  river,  which  pursues  a  tortuous  course  to 
the  west  and  enters  Nepal.  Brown  and  re4  ridges,  from  18,000  to 
19,000  feet  high,  divided  its  feeders,  which  at  this  season  appeared 
to  be  dry,  and  no  snow  was  to  be  seen.  Here  is  the  water  shed 
between  the  Arun  and  the  Yarn  (which,  lower  down,  becomes 
the  Brahmaputra).  "  This  broad  belt  of  lofty  country,  north  of 
the  snowy  Himalaya,  is  the  Dingcham  province  of  Tibet,  and 
runs  along  the  frontier  of  Sikkim,  Bootan,  and  Nepal.  It  gives 
rise  to  all  the  Himalayan  rivers,  and  its  mean  elevation  is  pro- 
bably 15,000  to  15,500  feet;  its  general  appearance,  as  seen 
from  greater  heights,  is  that  of  a  much  less  mountainous  country 
than  the  snowy  and  wet  Himalayan  regions ;  this  is  because  its 
mean  elevation  is  so  enormous,  that  ranges  of  20,000  to  22,000 
feet  appear  low  and  insignificant  upon  it.  The  absence  of  forest 
and  other  obstructions  to  the  view,  the  breadth  and  flatness  of 
the  valleys,  and  the  undulating  character  of  the  lower  ranges 
that  traverse  its  surface,  give  it  a  comparatively  level  appeamnce, 
and  suggest  the  terms  'maidan,'  or  'plains'  to  the  Tibetan, 
when  comparing  his  country  with  the  complicated  ridges  of  the 
deep  Sikkim  vcdleys."  The  district  of  Dingcham  is  the  loftiest, 
colaest,  most  arid  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  in  it  are  the  sources 
of  all  the  streams  that  flow  to  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bootan,  on 
the  one  side,  and  into  the  Yaru-tsampu  (the  Brahmaputra)  on 
the  other.  But  perhaps  the  best  notion  of  Tibet  is  given  in  the 
foQo wing  extract  from  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Appendix, 

"The  Himalaya,  north  of  Nepal,  and  thence  eastward  to  the 
bend  of  the  Yaru-tsampu  ^or  Tibetan  Brahmaputra),  has  for 
its  geographical  limits  the  plains  of  India  to  the  south,  and  the 
bed  of  the  Yam  to  the  north.  All  between  these  limits  is  a 
mountain  mass,  to  which  Tibet  (though  so  often  erroneously 
called  a  plain)  forms  no  exception.  The  waters  from  the  nortn 
side  of  this  chain  flow  into  the  Tsampu,  and  those  from  the 
south  side  into  the  Brahmaputra  of  Asam  and  the  Ganges. 
The  line,  however  tortuous,  dividing  the  heads  of  these  waters 
is  the  watershed,  and  the  only  guide  we  have  to  the  axis  of  the 
Himalaya.  This  has  never  been  crossed  by  Europeans,  except 
by  Captain  Turner's  embassv  in  1798  and  Captain  Bogle's  m 
1779,  both  of  which  reachea  the  Yarn  river.  In  the  account 
published  bv  Captain  Turner,  the  summit  of  the  watershed  is 
not  rigorously  defined,  and  the  boundary  of  Tibet  and  Bootan 
is  sometimes  erroneously  taken  for  it,  the  boundary  being  at 
that  point  a  southern  spur  to  Chumulari.  Eastwards  from  the 
sources  of  the  Tsampu  the  watersheds  of  the  Himalaya  seem  to 
follow  a  very  winding  course,  and  to  be  everywhere  to  the  north 
of  the  snowy  peaks  seen  from  the  plains  of  India.  It  is  by  a 
line  through  tnese  snowy  peaks  that  the  axis  of  the  Himalaya 
is  represented  in  all  our  maps,  because  they  seem  from  the  plains 
to  be  situated  on  an  east  and  west  ridge,  instead  of  being  placed 
on  subsidiary  meridional  ridges,  as  explained  above.  It  is  also 
across  or  along  the  subsiduoy  ridges  that  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Tibetan  provinces  and  those  of  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and 
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Bootau  is  usually  drawn,  because  the  enonnous  accumulations 
of  snow  form  a  more  efficient  natural  barrier  than  the  greater 
height  of  the  less-snowed  central  part  of  the  chain  beyond  them. 

"Though,  however,  our  maps  draw  the  axis  through  the 
snowT  peaks,  they  also  make  the  rivers  to  rise  beyond  the  latter, 
on  the  northern  slopes,  as  it  Mrere,  and  to  flow  southwards 
through  gaps  in  the  axis.  Such  a  feature  is  only  reconcileable 
with  flie  hypothesis  of  the  chain  being  double,  as  the  Cordillera 
of  Peru  ana  Chili  is  said  to  be  geographically,  and  which,  in  a 
geological  sense,  it  no  doubt  is ;  but  to  the  Cordillera  the  Hima- 
kya  offers  no  parallel.  The  results  of  Dr.  Thompson's  study 
of  the  north-west  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  and  my  own  of  the 
north-east  extreme  of  Sikkim  and  Tibet,  first  gave  me  an  insight 
into  the  true  structure  of  this  chain.  Donkiah  mountain  is  the 
culminant  point  of  an  immensely-elevated  mass  of  mountains, 
of  greater  mean  height  than  a  similarly  extensive  area  around 
Kinchinjunga.  It  comprises  Chumulari  and  many  other  moun- 
tains much  above  20,000  feet,  though  none  equalling  Kinchin- 
junga, Junnoo,  and  Kubra.  The  great  lakes  of  Eamchoo  and 
Choiamoo  are  placed  on  it,  and  the  rivers  rising  on  it  flow  in 
various  directions ;  the  Painomchoo,  north-west  mto  the  Yarn  ; 
the  Arun,  west  to  Nepal ;  the  Teesta,  south-west  through 
Sikkim ;  the  Machoo,  south,  and  the  Pachoo,  south-east,  through 
Bootan.  All  these  rivers  have  their  sources  far  beyond  the 
great  snowed  mountains,  the  Arun  most  conspicuously  of  all 
flowing  completely  at  the  back  or  north  of  Kincmnjunga.  Those 
that  flow  southwards  break  through  no  chain,  nor  do  they  meet 
an}r  contraction  as  they  pass  the  snowy  parts  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  vallevs  in  which  they  flow,  but  are  bounded 
by  uniform  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  which  become  more 
»nowy  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  India.  These  valleys, 
however,  gradually  contract  as  they  descend,  being  less  open  in 
Sikkim  and  Nepod  than  in  Tibet,  though  there  bounded  by 
rugged  moimtains,  which,  from  being  bare  of  snow  and  vege- 
tation, do  not  give  the  same  impression  of  height  as  the  isolated 
sharper  peaks  which  nse  out  of  a  dense  forest,  and  on  which  the 
snow  limit  is  4000  or  5000  feet  lower. 

"  The  fact  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  valleys  being  flatter 
towards  the  watershed  is  connected  with  that  of  their  fiul  being 
less  rapid  at  that  part  of  their  course ;  this  is  the  consequence 
of  the  great  extent  in  breadth  of  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  chauL  If  we  select  the  Teesta  as  an  example,  ana  measure 
its  fall  at  three  points  of  its  course,  we  shall  find  the  results 
very  different  From  its  principal  source  at  Lake  Choiamoo  it 
descends  from  17,000  to  16,000  feet,  with  a  fall  of  60  feet  to  the 
mile  ;  from  15,000  to  12,000  feet  the  fall  is  140  feet  to  the  mile  ; 
in  the  third  part  of  its  course  it  descends  from  12,000  to  5000 
feet  to  the  plains  of  India  at  300  feet,  ^ving  a  fall  of  50  feet 
to  the  mile.  There  is,  however,  no  marked  limit  to  these  divi- 
sions ;  its  valley  gradually  contracts,  and  its  course  gradually 
becomes  more  rapid.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  fall  is  at 
its  maximum  through  that  part  of  its  valley  of  which  the 
flanks  are  the  most  loaded  with  snow,  where  the  old  morains 
are  very  conspicuous,  and  where  the  present  accumulations  from 
landslips,  &c.,  are  the  most  extensive. 

After  a  detention  for  some  time  by  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim, 
Dr.  Hooker  returned  to  Calcutta  early  in  1850 ;  in  July  he 
departed  to  explore  the  mountains  of  Khasia  and  the  Garrow 
Hills,  south-east  of  Bootan,  where  they  found  peaks  24,000 
feet  high,  and  on  January,  1851,  again  arrived  at  Calcutta. 

In  1854 — 1858  the  three  brothers  Schlagintweit  continued  the 
investigations  into  these  regions.  The  eastern  portions  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Chinese 
Tibet,  remained  and  remain  the  least  known.  Ten  years 
earlier,  Messrs.  Hue  and  Qabet,  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  Lassa  from  Pekin.  From  this  account, 
Lassa  seems  to  be  in  a  river  valley  of  no  great  extent.  They  crossed 
mountains  on  the  east  to  reach  it,  and  crossed  the  same  ridge 
apparentljr  on  leaving  it,  over  steep  ascents,  through  snow  and 
ice,  and  within  sight  of  glaciers,  in  March,  1846  ;  but  the  height 
or  extent  of  the  range  is  not  given,  nor  of  the  mountains  which 
were  in  sight  of  Lassa  to  the  west  and  north.  The  Schlagintweits 
were  the  first  to  pass  north  and  east  from  Karakorum  into  Chinese 
Tibet.  They  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Karakorum  on  Aug.  9, 
1856.  They  say,  "The  Kuenluen,  erroneously  considered  as 
the  watershed  between  Central  Asia  and  India,  had  hitherto 
remained  a  perfectly  unknown  and  unvisited  territory."  From 
the  Karakorum  pass  they  proceeded  over  high  ground  (14,800  to 
17,600  feet)  witnout  any  trace  of  a  road.  On  the  23rd  they 
crossed  the  Kuenluen  by  the  Elchi  pass,  the  top  being  17,379 
feet.    They  advanced  but  a  little  way,  the  Chinese  preventing 


any  entrance,  recrossed  it  on  the  28th,  and  returned  to  Leh  by 
Karakorum.  They  found  the  climate  on  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Kuenluen  dry,  cold,  and  bleak  ;  even  in  August  two  of  their 
horses  died  from  the  cold  while  crossing  the  Elchi  ^or  Iltcbi) 
pass.  In  Sir  A.  S.  Waugh's  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Inaiaj  for  the 
three  years  ending  1858-59,  the  two  peaks  observed  north  of  the 
river  Indus  in  the  Karakorum  range  are  stated  to  have  been  mea- 
sured by  Mr.  Shelverton,  and  the  highest  to  be  28,827  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  the  second  highest  in  the  world.  Mount 
Everest,  the  highest,  being  29,002  feet.  Several  of  the  peaks  in 
the  Karakorum  range  are  above  26,000  feet.  Only  one  of  the 
brothers,  Adolphe,  succeeded  in  reaching  Yarkaiid  ;  he  was 
killed  on  his  return,  and  his  papers  were  lost.  The  result  of 
their  explorations  was,  that  what  has  been  called  the  table  land 
of  Tibet  is  indeed  a  district  of  high  elevation,  estimated  by 
Dana,  the  geologist,  as  at  an  average  level  of  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  but,  like  Ladakh,  broken  up  with  h^h  mountains 
and  river  valleys,  but  in  no  respect  a  plain.  In  this  dis- 
trict rise  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  flow- 
ing in  wandering  courses  through  the  Indian  Himalayas  to 
the  west  and  south  ;  the  Salween,  or  Martaban  river,  and  the 
Cambogia  river,  which  flow  southwards  to  the  south  and  east ; 
and  the  Yang-tze  of  China,  running  east  to  Shanghai,  as  well  as 
some  other  important  Chinese  rivers.  About  Yarkand  the  level 
sinks,  but  not  far  on  the  east  ascends  the  range  of  the  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu. 

In  1863,  Captain  Godwin-Austen  made  a  survey  of  the 
Pangong  lakes  in  Ladakh.  He  travelled  from  Leh  over  the 
Chang  La  pass,  17,470  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  axis  of 
this  range  of  mountain  is  granitic ;  and,  descending  into  the 
Chiinr6  valley,  he  found  one  of  those  accumulations  of  alluvial 
sands  and  shmgle  often  seen  in  these  mountain  valleys,  which 
he  believed  marked  the  presence  of  a  long  reach  of  water  for- 
merly existing  here.  A  stream  which  rises  on  the  western  side 
of  a  range  of  mountains  that  bound  the  lower  Pangong  lake, 
runs  down  the  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Shayock.  The  end  of 
the  lower  lake  is  in  34°  N.  lat.,  and  78°  30'  E.  long.,  extending 
from  north-west  to  south-east  for  about  40  miles,  in  lat  33°  40^ 
This  is  the  broadest  portion,  and  in  the  extreme  south-east  it 
forms  a  large  bay.  It  then  runs  easterly,  with  two  intervals, 
which  are  occasionally  dnr  as  far  as  Noh,  in  79°  50'  E.  long. 
The  total  length  of  tne  three  portions  is  about  124  miles,  the 
breadth  nowhere  exceeding  a  few  miles,  but  its  depth  in  places, 
although  not  sounded,  is  apparently  very  considerable.  The 
bend  to  the  south-east,  called  the  bay  of  Phursook,  marks  the. 
boundary  between  Cashmere  and  Rudokh,  which  belongs  to 
China.  Captain  Godwin- Austen  was  unable  to  reach  Noh,  the 
Chinese  superintendent  meeting  him,  and  declaring  he  had  orders 
not  to  admit  any  foreigner  across  the  frontier,  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  advance  a  part  of  the  way,  whence  he  could  see  that  at 
Noh  the  hills  were  less  elevated,  and  that  there  was  water 
beyond  it,  probably  connected  with  the  Pangong  lakes.  At  the 
eastern  encf  the  water  was  comparatively  fresh,  in  which  were 
fish  ;  while  at  the  western  end  it  was  extremely  salt,  with  not  a 
vestige  of  any  kind  of  plant.  From  the  neighbouring  hills 
numerous  ravines  descend,  down  many  of  which  small  streams 
fall,  but  few  reached  the  lakes  in  July  and  August,  when 
there  was  little  snow  on  the  mountains,  losing  themselves  in  the 
sandy  levels.  Every  appearance  cave  indications  of  the  lake 
having  once  been  much  larger,  and  subjected  to  glacial  action. 
The  beaches  were  at  a  considerable  height,  with  la^  deposits  of 
fresh- water  shells,  principally  of  Lymnoea  and  Plwwrbis.  Captain 
Godwin- Austen  says,  "  Whether  the  scooping  out  of  the  depres- 
sion in  which  its  waters  lie  is  due  to  the  glacial  action  in  the 
first  instance,  when  this  high  region  was,  as  is  most  probable, 
deeply  overlaid  by  ice  and  snow,  is  a  hazardous  question,  and 
one  highly  problematical.  From  the  alternation  of  the  b<^s  of 
dibris  and  finer  deposits,  we  can  infer  that  there  have  been 
milder  and  moister  seasons  than  at  present  exist,  back  to  colder 
and  drier.  During  the  first,  beds  would  have  been  deposited  by 
the  increased  transporting  power  that  would  have  carried  the 
materials  farther  out  into  the  lake,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
level  of  the  waters  would  naturally  have  been  much  higher.  Its 
waters  must  then  generally  have  held  much  silt  and  mud  in 
suspension  to  form  the  shell-beds  already  mentioned."  The  ridge 
of  Surtokh,  which  now  forms  the  watershed  across  the  natural 
exit  of  the  lake  from  the  western  end,  is  entirely  formed  of  loose 
shingle,  brought  down  a  lateral  ravine  from  the  snowy  peaks  to 
the  south.  A  rise  of  150  feet  would  wash  away  this  obstructioD, 
and  spread  the  waters  as  far  as  Tanske,  there  to' join  the  Shayock. 

During  the  summer  months  the  lake  is  deserted,  the  natives 
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driving  their  flocks  and  herds  of  shawl-wool  goats,  sheep,  and 
yaks,  to  graze  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  higher  valley,  which 
*  springs  np  when  the  snow  melts.  In  winter  they  are  driven 
Clown  to  tne  coarse  grass  on  the  levels  near  the  lake,  where  at  the 
eastern  end  it  is  eaid  the  snow  seldom  lies  long,  although  the 
lake  is  frozen  over.  On  the  lake,  geese,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl 
were  plentiful,  but  there  was  a  gi'eat  scarcity  of  smaller  birds. 
Even  m  July  and  August  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the 
wind  piercinpjly  keen.  In  winter  the  natives  build  walls  of 
stone  and  earth  to  protect  their  tents  from  the  force  of  the  winds, 
and  dig  the  interior  flooring  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the 
surface  to  render  them  warmer. 

Captain  Montgomerie,  whose  employment  of  a  native  to  pene- 
trate from  the  Himalayas  into  Tibet  we  have  noticed  under 
Asia  [E.  C.  S.  coL  89],  succeeded  in  despatching  another  in 
1865.  Two  pundits  of  semi-Tibetan  origin  bad  been  trained  as 
surveyors  ana  to  take  astronothical  observations  ;  they  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  necessary  instruments,  and  thev  were  desired 
to  make  a  route  survey  of  the  Brahmaputra,  an  J  of  the  great 
road  from  the  Manasarowar  lake  to  Lassa.  Repulsed  in  their 
attempts  to  enter  Tibet,  first  by  the  Kumaon  route,  and  next 
from  Nepal,  by  the  Kirong  route,  one  of  the  pundits  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  and  returned  home.  The  other,  however, 
left  Katmandu,  in  Nepal,  on  June  3,  1865,  disguised  as  a  trader, 
tmd,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Chinese  governor  of  Kirong,  in 
September  reached  the  Tadum  monastery,  north  of  the  Brahma- 

Eutra,  which  is  on  the  great  high  road  running  east  and  west 
etween  Gkutokh  and  Lasso.  Here,  feigning  sickness,  he  left 
the  trading  partv,  and  then  joined,  on  Oct.  2,  a  Cashmere  agent 
of  the  Maharajah,  who  was  going  to  Lassa.  Proceeding  eastwcurd, 
on  Oct  8  they  reached  the  town  of  Sarkajong,  and  on  the  19th, 
Ralang.  From  Tadum  to  this  place  no  cultivation  had  been 
seen  nom  the  great  road,  which  was  kept,  but  hence  to  Lassa 
more  or  less  was  seen  every  day.  By  Oct.  22  the  party  reached 
the  fort  and  monastery  of  Janglache,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  here 
caUed  the  Narichu,  a  place  from  which  there  is  a  laige  boat 
traffic  to  Shigatze,  85  miles  lower  down,  near  which  the  Penan- 
angchu  falls  into  the  great  stream.  At  Shigatze  the  great  road 
turns  from  the  river  to  the  south.  On  Christmas-day  me  pimdit 
reached  the  large  town  of  Gyangze,  on  the  above  afiiuent,  crossed 
on  the  ice,  breasted  the  lofty  Knarola  moimtains,  and  reached  the 
Great  Yamdokcho  lake.  He  estimates  its  circumference  at  45 
miles,  and,  so  far  as  he  saw,  it  is  from  two  to  three  miles  only  in 
width.  In  the  centre  is  a  laige  island  rising  to  a  height  of  nx>m 
2000  to  3000  feet.  The  water  is  fresh,  with  much  fish,  very 
clear  and  deep,  and  13,500  feet  above  the  sea.  All  evidence, 
both  native  and  European,  confirms  the  story  that  the  island  is 
very  laige,  compared  with  the  lake  which  surrounds  it  From 
the  lake  the  party  crossed  the  Khambala  mountains  by  a  high 
pass,  again  reached  the  Brahmaputra  at  Khambaborche,  sailed 
down  to  Chusid,  and  thence  ascended  the  tributary,  the  Kichu- 
Sangpo  or  Lassa  river,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  reaching 
Lassa  on  Jan.  10,  1866.  There  the  pundit  remained  till  Apru 
21,  living  in  a  caravanserai  belonging  to  the  Tashilumbo 
monastery. 

By  the  pundit's  account,  Lassa  is  11,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  has  a  circumference  of  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  in  1854  a  census 
showed  that  it  contained  a  population  of  9000  women  and  6000 
men,  besides  1500  Bhootea  and  500  Chinese  soldiers,  and  nume- 
rous monks.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  a  very  large  and  wealthy 
temple,  containing  idols  of  great  price  from  their  inlaid  gold 
and  gems,  and  all  around  are  the  oazaars  of  Lassa,  Cashmere, 
Ladi£hee,  Arunabad,  Nepalese,  and  Chinese  merchants.  The 
hills  around  the  country  in  which  the  city  stands  are  dotted 
with  wealthy  monasteries,  one  of  which  (Debang)  contains  7700 
priests.  In  the  Potolah  fort,  a  mile  off,  lives  me  Qreat  Lama, 
called  Gewaring-loo-che.  Only  the  rich  live  in  brick  houses ; 
the  only  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth  and  felt ;  cattle,  birds, 
and  domestic  cats  are  plentiful ;  the  dog  is  very  loige.  Water  is 
supplied  from  wells,  although  the  river  is  close  at  hand  ;  a  rate 
of  3d.  per  month  is  imposed  on  each  inhabitant  December  is 
the  great  market  month,  when  the  merchants  from  Darjeeling 
and  Ladakh,  as  well  as  China  and  Turkistan,  assemble.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  tea  are  brought  from  Darchando,  a  town  said 
to  be  two  months'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Lassa.  The 
well-known  musk  finds  its  way  to  India  through  Nepal.  The 
merchants  leave  in  March,  beforc  the  rains  render  the  rivers 
impassable.  The  people  wear  sheepskin  coats,  and  the  women 
decorate  their  heads  with  coral,  pearl,  and  sometimes  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  chiefly  from  India.  They  eat  salted  butter, 
tea,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  and  fowls  ;  but  find  the  rice  supplied  by 


Bootan  too  dear,  and  believe  it  to  be  unhealthy.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  kitchen  produce  are  cheap. 

The  pundit  left  Lassa  with  the  traders  who  had  brought  him 
thither,  and  who  had  completed  their  trading  ;  with  mem  he 
reached  Tadum  on  June  1.  They  then  followed  the  great  road 
to  Manasarowar,  over  a  country  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  inhabited  by  a  people  possessing  flocks  and  herds  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  yalcs.  They  crossed  the  Mariam-La  mountains, 
the  watershed  dividing  the  Sutlej  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  on 
June  17  reached  Darchan,  between  Manasarowar  and  the  Kakas 
Tal  (lake),  the  source  of  the  Sutlei.  Here  he  took  leave  of  his 
associates,  who  werc  going  northward  to  Gartokh,  while  he 
re-entered  the  British  teiritory  by  the  Utdhura  pass  into 
Kumaon.  By  the  numerous  accurate  observations  which  he 
took  for  altitude,  it  residts  that  the  high  road  between  Gartokh 
and  Tibet  for  a  distance  of  800  miles  lies  along  a  region  having 
an  average  height  above  the  sea  of  14,000  feet ;  in  only  one 
place  does  it  descend  so  low  as  11,000  feet,  whHe  on  several 
passes  it  rises  to  more  than  16,000  feet  The  road  is  well  kept 
by  the  Tibetans,  and  travelling  is  facilitated  by  post-houses 
(tarjums)  being  established  at  intervals  of  from  20  to  70  mUes. 
Between  Manasarowar  lake  and  Tadum  glaciers  were  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  the  huge  mountain  masses  to  the  south  ;  and  to  the 
north  of  the  road,  commencing  80  miles  east  of  Tadum,  a  very 
high  snowy  ron^e  was  visible,  extending  for  120  miles,  and 
having  a  very  high  peak  called  Harkiang  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Observations  for  latitude  were  taken  at  31  different 
points,  and  a  route  survey  made  along  a  distance  of  1200  miles. 

In  reference  to  the  geology  of  this  region.  Captain  Godwin- 
Austen  has  given  {Qiutrterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
for  Nov.,  1864)  the  results  of  more  precise  observations,  made 
during  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  under  Captain  Montgomerie. 
Captam  Godwin- Austen  describes  the  formation  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  Flumo-laciuitrine  Series,  consisting  of  deposits  from  lakes 
fed  by  mountain  rivers.  He  says  these  lakes  must  have  been  at 
higher  elevations  than  the  water  level  of  the  present  valleys,  as 
is  shown  by  the  long  line  of  terraces  one  above  another ;  that 
the  granitic  rocks  must  have  been  brought  down  by  glaciers ; 
that  shells  were  not  found  at  high  levels  on  the  N.W.  portion  of 
the  Cashmere  valley,  but  in  the  S.E.,  sloping  inwards  from  the 
Pir-Pinjal,  many  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  and 
plants  occur.  Some  of  these  lacustrine  beds  were  estimated  at 
1400  feet  in  thickness,  and  one  was  measured  of  800  feet.  The 
valley  of  the  Iskordo  must  have  been  a  lake  of  large  size  and  of 
great  elevation.  Against  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  there  is  now  a 
deposit  of  sand,  angular  detritus,  conglomerate,  and  vast  boulders. 
Here  the  "  lacustrine  deposits  contain  cdtemations  of  long 
horizontal  lines  of  vegetable  matter,  with  sand  and  mud  beds 
like  those  of  Cashmere — ^grassy  swampy  surfaces  separated  by 
many  feet  of  sediment  full  of  shells."  2.  The  Siwalik  Series, — 
"  In  the  Jummoo  and  Bhimbar  districts  this  formation  presents 
low  rounded  hills  of  sandstone,  conglomerates,  and  boulders, 
with  thick  loamy  partings,  the  outer  range  being  laigely  com- 

Eosed  of  the  coarser  materiiils."  The  whole  of  the  sandstone  has 
een  much  disturbed.  3.  The  NummtUitic  Series. — **  Thick 
masses  of  dark  compact  limestone  occur  on  the  south  of  the  Pir- 
Pinjal,  on  the  rocks  of  which  range  it  seems  to  lie  unconformably," 
at  many  thousand  feet  above  the  place  of  the  nummulitic  forma- 
tion in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  oi  Cashmere.  At  other  parts  the 
nummulitic  limestone  forms  everywhere  the  uppermost  portion 
of  the  great  fossiliferous  series,  extending  mto  Ladakh  and 
Little  Tibet.  "  On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pir  Pinial  a  great 
sandstone  slope  is  next  met  with  above  the  nummulitic  lime- 
stone ;  in  fact,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  lime- 
stones to  the  plain  of  the  Punjaub,  is  a  sandstone  formation  ;" 
that  near  the  rinjal  is  the  oldest,  a  highly  indurated  sandstone, 
apparently  non-fossiliferous.  Nearer  the  plains  the  sandstones 
become  coarser,  less  coherent,  and  ore  interstratified  with  beds 
of  loam,  in  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of  large  animals,  and  part 
of  a  crocodile  were  found.  4.  The  Jurassic  Sfertw. — Fossils  have 
here  been  found  in  beds  of  sandstone  alternating  widi  the  lime- 
stone, near  the  Jarrup  river,  which  runs  towards  Zanskar.  5. 
The  Carhoyiiferous  Series,  Limestone  full  of  fossils,  traced  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cashmere  valley 
up  to  Islamabad,  the  carboniferous  limestone  invariably  resting 
on  the  older  slates  and  homblendic  rocks  of  the  valley,  a  bed  of 
quartzite  from  12  to  15  feet  thick  being  always  between  the  two. 
6.  The  Older  Rocks  of  the  District.—''  The  age  of  the  beds  below 
the  carboniferous  limestone  is  stated  to  be  very  doubtfid  ;  they 
were  seen  in  a  great  number  of  sections  from  the  out«r  slopes  of 
the  Pir-Pinjal  to  the  Mustagh,  but  no  fossils  were  found.    On 
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the  south  of  the  Pir-Pinjal  they  consist  of  hard  slates  and  con- 
glomerate beds  of  enonnous  tmckness  ;  these  last  occur  at  the 
Base  of  the  series,  and  indicate  the  existence  of  a  line  of  shingle 
beach,  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  north-western 
Himalayas  at  an  early  time.  There  are  three  limestone  forma- 
tions in  this  region — paleeozoic,  mesozoic,  and  nummulitic — so 
like  one  another  in  appearance,  that  without  the  aid  of  foluils  it 
would  be  impossible  to  difltingnish  them  ;  the  nummulitic  lime- 
stones, perhaps,  look  the  oldest.  These  often  occur  in  super- 
position." 

The  various  ridges  of  the  Himalayas  have  a  general  direction 
from  S.£.  to  N.W.,  but  in  the  western  portion,  including  Western 
Tibet,  they  are  of  a  remarkably  serpentine  form,  and  &equently 
inosculate  so  as  to  form  vast  basins.  From  the  immense 
dejDosits  of  lacustrine  formation  these  have  probably  been  lakes. 
"Every  part  of  Tibet^"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  ''is  traversed  by 
ranges  oi  mountains  which  have  their  origin  either  in  the 
Kuenluen  on  the  north,  or  in  the  trans-Sutlej  Himalaya  on  the 
south.  These  mountain  ranges  are  generally  extremely  rocky 
and  ruf^ed,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  mav  be  said  that  they  are 
less  so  m  the  upper  pi^  of  the  course  of  the  different  rivers  than 
in  their  lower  parts.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Indus 
and  to  the  Sutlej,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception  to  all  the 
tributaries  of  those  rivers.  There  are  no  extensive  open  plains 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  only  level  portions  bemg  m  the 
valleys  of  those  rivers,  the  width  of  which  is  usually  not  more 
than  one  or  two  miles,  and  very  seldom  exceeds  five  miles.''  All 
the  rivers  have  the  same  characteristics  ;  where  they  expand 
they  are  shallow  and  fordable ;  where  they  are  contracted  they 
become  raging  torrents.  In  summer  they  are  fullest,  fed  by  the 
melting  snow  and  glaciers,  and  have  a  daily  rise  and  fi^,  from 
the  cessation  of  the  su|>ply  during  the  ever  cold  nights.  The 
climate  is  extremely  arid,  but  where  there  is  water  the  great 
Bummer  heat  makes  the  patches  of  cultivation  prolific.  Although 
little  rain  falls,  the  snow  from  the  higher  peaks,  where  the 
permanent  snow-line  varies  according  to  position  from  13,000  to 
18,000  feet,  and  the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  supply  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  them  shallow,  except  during  the  warm  season. 

HINDUSTAN.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Article  in  the 
Enoush  CrcLOPiGDiA  (Qeoq.  Drv.  vol.  iii  cols.  181—206),  the 
fortunes  of  Hindustan,  or  British  India,  have  undergone  vast 
changes.  We  shall  first  narrate  the  political  events,  including 
the  stirring  and  distressing  details  of  the  great  mutiny ;  next 
give  an  account  of  the  various  improvements  Ufiade  in  its  internal 
government,  with  the  extension  given  to  its  agricultural  and 
commercial  resources,  by  the  construction  of  important  works 
of  irrigation,  for  rendering  rivers  more  available  for  navigation, 
the  formation  of  roads  and  railways,  and,  as  consequences,  pro- 
moting the  welfEure  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  increase  of  ihe 
revenue. 


On  Feb.  7, 1866,  the  kingdom  of  Oude  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  by  the  Qovemor-Qeneral,  the 
Marqius  of  Dalhousie.  This  was  the  last  important  act  of  his 
government,  as  on  the  28th  of  the  same  montn  he  was  replaced 
bv  Viscount  Canning.  On  taking  his  leave^  the  Marquis  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  left  India  witib  a  greatly  increaised 
revenue,  arising  from  the  territories  which  had  been  added 
to  the  empire  during  his  government ;  that  internal  peace  had 
been  secured  by  a  judicious  administration  of  the  law  ;  that  the 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  newly  acquired  territories,  were  satis- 
fied and  contented  ;  that  in  Oude,  only  annexed  within  a 
few  weeks,  a  sufficient  civil  and  miHtary  force  had  been  or- 
ganised to  meet  the  public  wants ;  and  that  nowhei^  had  any 
popular  discontent  been  openly  displaved.  The  deposed  King  of 
Oude  was  a  boy  living  under  surveillance  at  Calcutta,  but  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  energy,  and,  proceeding  to  England, 
made  her  griefis  widely  known,  until  her  death  in  London  after 
a  few  years'  residence.  This  state  of  repose  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  war  with  China^  in  October,  as  no  troops  were  sent  from 
Hindustan ;  but  on  Nov.  1,  war  was  declared  against  Persia, 
by  prockmation  of  the  Governor-General,  at  Calcutta,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  Shah  having  sent  an  army  to  Herat,  and  besieged 
lat  citjr,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  dated 
Jan.,  1863*  In  the  first  week  of  the  same  month  a  body  of 
troops,  under  General  Stalker,  was  despatched  from  Bombay  for 
the  jPersian  Gulf,  and  Bushire  was  captured  on  Dec.  10.  On 
Jan.  15,  1857,  General  Outram,  with  an  additional  force,  was 
sent  froiri  Bombay,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Persian  field 
force.  Gksneral  Stalker  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  division,  Colonel  Havelock  to  the  commluid  of  the  2nd 


division,  and  Colonel  Jacob  to  that  of  the  cavalry.  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  was  signed  at  Paiia, 
March  5,  1857.  On  the  26th  of  March  the  army  under' 
General  Outram  defeated  the  Persian  army  at  Mohammeiah. 
The  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  reached  the  camp  at  Moham- 
merah  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  hostilities  then  ceased. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1857,  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity ;  but  the  dangerous  composition  of  the  Benffal  native 
army  was  well  known,  and  the  probability  of  a  general  mutiny, 
at  any  time  when  circumstances  might  favour  a  revolt,  had  lone 
been  foreseen.  A  concurrence  of  such  circumstances  happened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  had 
been  annexed  in  1856  without  disturbance,  but  not  without 
producing  a  feeling  of  deep  and  dangerous  discontent  in  the 
population.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  sepoys  of  the  Bengal 
army  were  natives  of  Oude,  and  sympathised  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  still  larger  proportion  were  Brahmins  of  high  dass, 
ready  to  take  offence  at  anything  which  might  seem  to  have  the 
least  tendency  to  deprive  them  of  that  superiority  of  caste  on 
which  they  prided  themselves.  The  total  number  of  native 
troops  employed  by  the  three  Presidencies  was  nearly  300,000  ; 
the  total  number  of  European  troops  was  imder  43,500,  and  of 
these  5200  were  in  Persia.  The  native  troops  of  the  Bengal  army 
amounted  to  118,600 ;  the  European  troops  to  22,600,  widely 
dispersed  over  northern  and  central  Hindustan,  and  from  the 
Panjab  to  the  Eastern  Settlements.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
known  that  troops  from  England  were  on  their  way  to  China. 
At  this  juncture,  when  the  East  India  Company  was  at  war  witib 
Persia,  and  Great  Britain  apparently  at  war  with  China,  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  mtroduction  of  greased  cartridges 
afforded  a  favourable  occasion  for  producing  a  ^neral  mutiny 
of  the  native  troops,  and  for  subverang  the  British  government 
in  India. 

In  1856  a  large  supply  of  Enfield  rifles  -had  been  sent  out 
from  England,  tne  c^tndges  of  which  were  made  up  with 
greased  paper.  A  report  was  spread  among  the  native  troops 
that  the  paper  was  greased  with  a  mixture  of  cow's  &it  and  hog's 
lard,  a  composition  which  rendered  the  cartrid^  offensive 
to  the  Hindoo,  who  regards  the  cow  with  religious  venera- 
tion, and  to  the  Mohammedan,  who  looks  upon  the  hog  with 
abhorrence. 

The  ill-feeling  of  the  native  troops  began  to  display  itself  in 
Jan.,  1857,  in  the  form  of  incendiarism,  at  Banac^poor,  a  large 
military^  station  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  about  16  miles 
above  Calcutta.  At  Berhampoor,  higher  up  the  river,  near  Moor- 
shedabad,  on  the  26th  of  Feb.,  the  19th  Regiment  of  Native 
Infantry  held  a  parade  on  their  own  authori^,  and  with  their 
arms.  They  were  ordered  to  pile  arms  and  disperse.  They 
refused  to  part  with  their  arms,  but  agreed  to  return  to  their 
lines  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  which  had  been  c^ed  out  to 
coerce  them.  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  commander,  was  censured 
and  suspended  for  submitting  to  this  compromise;  but  no 
further  notice  was  taken  till  the  84th  B^iment  of  Queen's 
Infantry  had  been  brought  by  steamers  from  Pegu,  and  sent  up 
to  Banackpoor.  The  19th  Native  Infantry  were  then  ordered 
to  march  down  to  Banackpoor,  but  on  the  3Dth  of  Miucch,  before 
they  had  reached  that  station,  a  drunken  sepovof  the  34th  N.  I., 
stationed  at  Chinsurah,  had  attempted  to  shoot  his  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Baugh,  and  wounded  the  serjeant-major.  The  native  guard 
were  ordered  to  arrest  the  man,  but,  instigated  by  the  jemadar 
(native  lieutenant),  refused.  The  19th  N.  I.  were  disarmed  by 
the  Queen's  84th  at  Barrackpoor  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  im- 
mediately disbanded.  The  sepoy  of  the  34th  N.  L  was  hung 
on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  jemadar  executed  on  the  ^OthT^ 
Arail. 

Whilst  these  instances  of  insubordination  and  other  symptoms 
were  making  manifest  the  hostile  feeUns  of  the  native  ann^, 
a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the  British  government  m 
India  was  in  active  operation.  Agents  were  employed,  who 
persuaded  the  Hindoo  sepoys  that  luxe  greased  cartrid^ros  were 
used  as  a  means  for  abofishing  their  caste,  and  both  Hindoos 
and  Mahommedans  were  induced  to  believe  that  their  religions 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  Christianity  introduced  by  com- 
pulsion. Chupaties  (small  cakes  of  unleavened  bread)  were  dis- 
tributed with  amazing  rapidity  by  the  watchmen  of  the  native 
villages,  in  order  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  for  something 
extraordinary,  they  knew  not  what,  till  the  mutiny  at  Meerut 
and  the  occupation  of  Delhi  explained  the  mysterv. 

Sir  Henry  LAwrence  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Jackson  as 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  and  arrived  at  Lucknow  at  the 
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end  of  March.  On  the  3rd  of  May  the  7th  Regiment  of 
Irregular  Infantr^r  broke  out  into  mutiny  at  Lucknow  on  being 
offered  the  cartridges,  and  threatened  to  shoot  one  of  their 
European  officers.  The  mutiny  was  suppressed  by  the  Queen's 
d2nd  and  the  artillery,  but  me  regiment  was  not  disarmed, 
though  90  of  the  men's  muskets  were  found  to  have  been  loaded. 
On  me  6th  of  May  the  34th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  was 
disbanded  at  Barrackpoor  by  omer  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  demeanour  of  the  native  troops  had  now  become  insolent 
and  threatening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  to  observant  persons  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety. 

Meeruty  an  important  military  station,  is  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  38  miles  N.E.  from  the  city  of  Delhi. 
The  cantonments  are  near  the  town,  and  occupy  an  extensive 
yhin^  where  there  are  barracks  and  lines  for  European  and  na- 
tive mfantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  When  the  mutiny  broke 
out,  there  were  at  that  station  two  regiments  of  native  infantir, 
the  11th  and  20th,  and  one  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  the  3rd  ; 
in  all  2700  men.  The  European  force  consisted  of  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry  (the  60th  Rifles,  672  men),  one  regiment  of 
dragoons  (the  6th  Carabineers,  635  men),  and  a  troop  and  com- 
pany of  artillery  (208  men)  ;  in  all  1717  men.  The  whole  force 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Hewitt. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  when  cartridges,  which,  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  had  been  made  on  purpose,  were  offered  to  the  native 
cavalry,  85  of  the  troopers  refused  to  receive  them.  These  men 
were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  their  sen- 
tences were  read  out  to  them  on  parade — 80  being  condenmed  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  ten  years,  and  5  for  six  years. 
They  were  put  in  irons,  and  conducted  to  jail,  but  the  jail-guard 
consisted  oi  sepoys. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  broke  out.  It  was 
Sunday,  in  the  evening,  while  many  of  the  Europeans  were  at 
church.  The  two  legSiients  of  natiye  infantiy  itsB^bled  tu- 
mnltuously  on  the  parade-ground,  with  their  arms,  and  after 
shooting  some  and  wounding  others  of  their  European  officers, 
set  fire  to  the  cantonments,  and  being  joined  by  the  native 
cavalry,  began  to  massacre  every  European  thev  met  with, 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men.  The  jail  was  l>roken  open, 
and  the  imprisoned  troopers  set  at  liberty.  The  European  forces 
were  assenobled ;  but  the  mutineers  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Delhi,  and  though  the  Carabineers  and  Rifles  were  sent  after 
them,  and  shot  down  a  few,  they  did  Httle  to  impede  the  march 
of  the  main  bodv  to  Delhi 

Delhi  is  on  me  west  bank  of  the  Jiunna,  and  is  connected 
with  the  road  from  Meerut  b^  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  joins 
the  dty  at  the  northern  end  oi  the  kings  palace.  On  the  11th 
of  May,  at  an  early  hour,  the  cavalry  of  the  mutineers  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  were  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
whence  mey  soon  afterwards  issued,  and  began  to  murder  the 
Europeans  resident  in  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  two 
officers  of  artillery  and  three  or  four  subalterns,  who  had  char^ 
of  the  Magazine,  there  was  not  a  single  European  soldier  withm 
the  walls  of  the  dty  of  Delhi.  At  the  cantonments,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city  walls,  there  were  three  regiments  of  native 
infantry  (3144  men),  to  which  were  attached  43  European 
officers,  and  a  company  of  native  artillery  (157  men),  with  5 
European  officers,  out  no  European  troops  whatever.  Lieute- 
nant W  illoughby,  who  had  charge  of  the  Magazine,  seeing  the 
danger  of  his  position,  not  only  chared  his  6-i)ounder  guns  with 
grape-shot,  and  made  other  preparations  for  aefence,  but  laid  a 
tram  to  that  conipartment  of  the  Magazine  which  contained  the 
ammunition.  Meantime  some  of  the  Europeans  escaped  to  the 
cantonments,  and  the  54th  N.  I.  and  two  gims  from  the  artillery 
were  sent  to  quell  the  mutineers.  No  sooner  had  they  enterea 
within  the  Cashmere  Gate  than  the  men  of  the  54th  shot  all  their 
European  officers.  The  two  other  regiments  were  sent  successively, 
wiUi  other  guns  &om  the  battery ;  but  all  mutinied,  and  shot  the 
greater  part  of  their  officers,  of  wnom,  however,  a  few  escaped,  and 

Sot  bacK  to  the  cantonments.  Meantime  the  native  infantry  from 
leerut  were  entering  the  city,  and  joining  in  the  work  of  massacre 
and  plunder.  Lieutenant  Willou^hby  and  Lieutenant  Forrest, 
with  their  three  or  four  subalterns.  Kept  off  the  mutineers  for  some 
time,  by  firing  upon  them  with  grape  ;  but  when  in  laige  num- 
bers they  were  getting  over  the  walls  of  the  Magazine  by  means 
of  scaling-ladders  which  had  been  supplied  to  them  from  the 
palace,  Lieutenant  Willoughby  gave  the  command  to  fire  the 
train,  which  was  done.  The  explosion  was  tremendous,  and 
destroyed  several  hundreds  of  the  sepoys.  Amidst  the  smoke 
and  confusion  the  small  group  of  artillerymen  and  some  other 
Europeans  effected  their  escape  ;  but  Lieutenant  George  Dobson 


Willoughby,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  was  never 
seen  after  leaving  the  dty.  Lieutenant  Forrest  reached  Meerut 
in  safety.  While  the  mutineers  were  busied  in  plundering  the 
treasury,  some  of  the  European  officers  and  several  of  the  resi- 
dents made  their  escape  to  the  cantonments,  whence  they  fled  to 
Kumaul,  Umballa,  Meerut,  and  elsewhere. 

The  mutineers  were  now,  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of 
Hindiistan,  where  the  last  successor  of  the  imperial  line  was 
still  alive,  "fourscore  and  upwards."  His  son  and  grandson 
were  both  active  in  the  rebellion,  if  not  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
were  personally  participators  in  the  massacres  of  the  Europeans, 
not  one  of  whom,  within  a  day  or  two,  was  left  alive  in  the  dty 
of  Delhi. 

Fortunately  the  electric  wires  had  been  extended  across 
Hindustan  from  Calcutta  to  Ldiore,  with  branch  lines  to  the 
principal  military  and  civil  stations.  A  hurried  telegram  on 
the  11th  of  May,  announced  to  the  authorities  at  Lahore  the 
revolt  at  Meerut ;  and  another  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
announced  the  occupation  of  Delhi  by  the  mutineers,  and  the 
massacres  of  the  inhabitants  at  both  places.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Panjao,  happened  to  be  at  Rawul 
Pindee,  in  the  Upper  Ponjab  ;  but  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
Judicial  Commissioner  at  Lahore,  was  invested  with  the  Chief 
Commissioners  authority,  and  used  it  with  promptitude  and 
decision. 

Meean  Meer,  a  large  military  cantonment^  is  five  or  six  miles 
£rom  Lahore,  and  at  that  place  were  stationed  three  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  the  16th,  26th,  and  49th,  and  the  8th  Light 
Cavalry,  altogether  about  4000  men.  The  European  troops  were 
the  Queen's  81st  Infantry,  and  two  troop  of  the  Company's 
Horse- ArtUlery,  in  all  about  1300  men.  On  the  evening  of  me 
12tb,  while  a  call  and  supper  were  in  preparation  and  progress 
at  Lahore,  Mr.  Montgomery  summoned  a  conference  of  the 
leading  officers,  milita^  and  civil,  at  AnarkuUee,  and  proposed 
to  them  that  Brigadier  Corbett,  commanding  at  Meean  Meer, 
should  be  asked  to  deprive  the  native  troops  of  their  ammuni- 
tion. The  proposal  was  approved  of.  and  was  assented  to  by 
Brigadier  Corbett,  who  further  resolved  on  the  still  more 
energetic  move  of  depriving  the  sepoys  of  their  arms  fidtogether. 
Almost  before  the  last  of  the  dancers  had  retired  from  the  ball, 
the  whole  of  the  troops  were  in  motion  for  the  parade-groimd, 
marching  in  conti^ous  columns.  On  the  parade  the  Governor- 
General's  order  for  disbanding  the  34th  Native  Infantry  at 
Barrackpoor  was  read  oiit  to  eadi  regiment.  The  Brigadier  then 
gave  tlie  order  for  a  certain  militMy  movement,  which  being 
performed,  the  heads  of  the  four  columns  of  native  troops  stooa 
m  front  of  some  12  guns  charged  with  grape,  the  artillerymen 
with  port-fires  lighted,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen's  81st 
standing  behind  m  line,  with  muskets  loaded  and  presented. 
The  order  was  given  to  pile  arms.  The  sepoys  confronted 
immediate  death  if  disobedient,  and  their  European  officers 
would  have  been  sacrificed  with  them.  The  arms  were  piled, 
and  were  taken  away  in  carts  by  the  European  soldiers. 
This  energetic  proceeding  decided  the  destiny  of  the  Panjab, 
and  was  the  turning-point  for  the  recapture  of  the  city  of 
Delhi,  on  which  the  fate  of  British  India  mainly  depended. 

A  plot  had  been  laid  between  the  sepoys  of  Meean  Meer  and 
those  of  the  45th  Native  Infantiy  at  Ferozepoor,  south  of  the 
Sutlej.  At  this  station  the  Magazme  contained  enormous  mili- 
tary stores,  and  was  of  immense  military  value.  On  the  same 
day,  the  13th,  Brigadier  Jones,  on  receiving  information  of  the 
transactions  at  Delhi,  quietly  moved  the  native  troops  away 
from  the  entrenchments,  which  were  forthwith  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Queen's  61st  Foot ;  and  12  pieces  of  artillery 
were  also  moved  thither.  The  45th  immediately  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  entrenchments  by  scaling- 
ladders,  with  which  they  had  been  previously  provided.  They 
were  repulsed,  and  the  Magazine  was  saved. 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  the  13th,  at  Peshawur,  immediately 
on  recdving  the  news  of  the  disarming  at  Lahore,  the  formation 
of  a  moveable  column  was  resolved  upon  by  the  principal  ofiicers 
there,  M%jor-General  Reed,  as  senior  officer,  flfiftiiTniT)g  the  chief 
military  command  in  the  Panjab.  The  column  was  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Jhelum,  and  was  intended  "to  move  on  every  point  in 
the  Panjab  where  open  mutiny  required  to  be  put  iownby  force." 

Such  were  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  first  four  days  of 
the  revolt,  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May.  Other  mutinies 
which  were  imminent  were  for  a  short  time  suspended,  or  were 
suppressed.  Sir  John  Irfiwi^encc^  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Panjab,  civil  as  well  as  military,  were 
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indefatigable  in  raising  and  training  fresh  troops,  Mooltanese, 
Sikhs,  and  Hill  tribes ;  in  collecting  stores,  and  in  organizing 
means  of  transport  for  the  new  levies  to  Delhi.  The  Governor- 
General  at  the  same  time  sent  an  order  for  the  recall  of  the 
troops  from  Persia,  and  demanded  reinforcements  from  Madras 
and  Bombay,  from  Mauritius,  the  Eastern  Settlements,  Birma, 
Ceylon,  and*  England. 

General  the  Honourable  George  Anson  was  at  this  period 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  India.  When  the  mu- 
tinies broke  out  he  was  at  Simla,  but  proceeded  to  Umballa, 
where  the  forces  were  concentrated.  There  were  disturbances 
in  the  Upper  Panjab.  On  the  22nd  of  May  four  native  regi- 
ments were  disarmed  at  Peshawur.  There  was  a  mutiny  at 
Umballa  on  the  25th,  and  another  at  Murdan  on  the  same  day, 
both  of  which  were  suppressed.  From  Umballa  the  main  army 
was  pushed  on  to  Kumaul,  where,  on  the  27th  of  May,  General 
Anson  died  of  cholera.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  main  army  by  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who,  on  the  29th  of  May, 

Eressed  forward  to  Paniput,  which  is  66  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
telhi. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  European  troops  marched  from 
Meerut,  under  Brigadier  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
main  army.  They  encamped  at  a  village  15  miles  from  Delhi, 
where  a  suspension  bridge  crossed  the  river  Hundun.  There 
they  were  attacked  by  a  force  from  Delhi,  May  30th,  but  defeated 
the  enemy,  and  took  five  guns.  They  were  again  attacked  on  the 
31st,  and  were  a^ain  victorious.  The  Meerut  troops  crossed  the 
Jumna  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  joined  the  main  army  at 
Alipoor  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  army  left  Alipoor  on  the  8th 
of  June,  and  attacked  the  mutineers,  strongly  entrenched  at 
Badulla-Serai,  drove  them  back,  and  took  26  guns,  and  aU  their 
ammunition,  stores,  and  tents.  The  army  immediately  pushed 
forward  towards  Delhi  in  two  columns,  imder  General  Biemiard 
and  Brigadier  Wilson.  They  overcame  all  opposition,  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  ridge  in  front  of  Delhi,  and  occupied  the  can- 
tonments situated  behind  the  ridce.  The  entire  force  did  not 
then  exceed  3000  Europeans,  wim  a  detachment  of  Ghoorkas. 

At  Lucknow,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  3rd  of  May.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
Residency.  He  also  repaired  tne  Muchee  Bhawn,  a  stronghold 
about  a  mile  from  the  Residency,  and  collected  at  both  places 
large  quantities  of  materials  for  defence  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  native  force  at  Lucknow  consisted  of  three  regiments 
of  infantry  (3460  men),  two  companies  of  artillery  (200  men),  a 
regiment  of  light  cavalry,  and  some  irregular  cavalry,  and  to 
these  native  troops  were  attached  about  60  European  officers. 
The  only  European  forces  were  the  Queen's  32nd  Infantry  (740 
men  and  officers),  and  90  artillerymen.  The  civilians  were  about 
300,  and  there  were  many  women  and  children. 

The  mutiny  at  Lucknow  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  May,  at  the  cantonments,  which  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Officers  were  shot,  and  bungalows  were  set  on 
fire.  The  mutineers  were  dispersed  by  the  Queen's  32nd.  About 
300  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry  proved  faithful,  and  continued 
80  throughout  the  whole  of  the  siege.  Lines  and  positions  of 
defence  were  constructed  round  the  Residency  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  soon  discovered  that  in  case  the  mutineers  should 
receive  reinforcements  and  make  an  attack,  the  Muchee  Bhawn 
coidd  not  be  retained  with  safety.  The  guns,  shot,  shell,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  which  it  contained,  were  therefore  removed  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible  within  the  Residency.  About 
200  guns,  without  carriages,  many  of  them  laige,  were  discovered 
in  the  garden  of  a  large  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
In  three  or  four  days  these  guns  were  all  conveyed  into  the 
Residency.  On  the  29th  of  June  information  was  received  of 
a  body  of  mutineers  approaching  Lucknow  from  Fyzabad,  and 
the  troops  were  then  withdrawn  from  cantonments  to  the  Resi- 
dency. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
with  about  300  troops,  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  8-inch 
howitzer,  marched  from  Lucknow  to  oppose  the  mutineers. 
They  were  encountered  at  the  village  of  Chinhut,  some  miles 
from  Lucknow,  but  in  such  overpowering  numbers,  that  after 
a  short  but  severe  conflict,  the  British  force  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  men,  the 
8-inch  howitzer,  and  two  9-pounder  guns.  This  unsuccessful 
affair  was  followed  by  the  mutiny  of  the  whole  of  the  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  and  precipitated  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Mu^ee  Bhawn.  On  the  Ist  of  July  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
small  body  of  troops  at  the  Muchee  Bhawn  to  blow  up  the 
place  at  midnight,  bringing  away  with  them  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition  remaining  there.     At  a 


quarter  past  12  o'clock  the  head  of  the  column  was  entering  the 
Residency,  and  the  explosion  of  240  barrels  of  gunpowder  and 
nearly  600,000  rounds  of  cartridges  announced  the  destruction 
of  the  contents  of  the  Muchee  Bhawn.  Then  commenced  the 
sieee  of  the  Residency  of  Lucknow.  The  details  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  that  place  are  known  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read.  On  the  2nd  of  July  a  shell  from  an  8-inch  howitzer  entered 
the  window  of  the  room  where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  sitting, 
and  exploding  there,  a  fragment  struck  him  near  the  hip,  inflict- 
ing a  fearful  wound,  which  was  at  once  pronounced  mortaL  He 
immediately  sent  for  Major  Banks,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Chief  Commissioner,  and  for  Colonel  Inglis,  to  whom  he 
delegated  the  command  of  the  troops.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  Major  Banks  was 
killed  by  a  musket-shot  on  the  21st  of  July.  Colonel  Inglis 
conducts!  the  operations  of  the  defence  till  the  relieving  force 
under  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram  forced  its  way  into  the 
Residency  on  the  25th  of  September.  General  Outram  then 
assumed  the  command. 

While  the  occurrences  above  related  were  taking  place  at 
Lucknow,  mutinies  were  breaking  out  at  other  places,  some  of 
which  were  accompanied  with  brutal  massacres.  On  the  20th 
of  May  a  native  reLoment  mutinied  at  AU^ghur,  and  marched 
off  to  Delhi.  On  the  31st  of  May  two  regiments  mutinied  at 
Bareilly,  murdering  several  of  their  European  officers  and  others. 
On  the  same  day  two  native  regiments  were  disarmed  at  Agra, 
the  capital  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  where  Mr.  Colvin 
resided  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  small  garrison  and  other 
Europeans  retiring  into  the  fort  for  security.  On  the  4th  of 
June  there  was  a  mutiny  at  Benares,  which  was  suppressed,  and 
there  were  mutinies  at  Patna  and  elsewhere  in  Lower  B^gal, 
which  were  also  suppressed ;  for  British  troops  were  then 
arriving  at  Calcutta,  and  Lower  Bengal  was  made  secure,  but 
not  without  absorbing  troops  which  were  sorely  needed  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces.  A  dancerous  mutiny  m  the  important 
city  of  Allahabad,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  June,  was  also 
overpowered. 

The  most  shocking  of  the  massacres  took  place  at  Cawnpoor, 
a  town  and  military  station,  which  is  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Lucknow,  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
there  connected  with  the  road  from  Lucknow  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  About  10  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  Bithoor,  then  the 
residence  of  the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib.  The  native  troops  in 
the  cantonments  at  Cawnpoor  consisted  of  three  reciments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  in  all  3860  men,  to  whom  were 
attached  115  European  officers.  The  other  European  troops 
only  numbered  170,includin^  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  a  com- 
pany of  artilleiy.  Sir  Hugh  Massey  Wheeler  had  the  command 
of  tne  whole.  The  cantonments  were  on  a  plain,  near  the  river, 
and  without  any  defences.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  anticipating  an 
outbreak,  prepared  to  resist  it  as  well  as  he  could,  by  enclosing 
the  barrack  hospital  and  two  or  three  smaller  buildings  within 
an  earthen  breastwork.  On  the  5th  of  June  the  mutiny  broke 
out,  and  the  Europeans,  including  many  women  and  childreii, 
sought  refuge  in  this  weak  entrenchment.  There  they  defended 
themselves  till  the  20th  of  June,  when  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  in 
making  a  sally  with  his  troops,  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the 
2 Ist.  The  small  garrison  held  out  till  the  26th  of  June,  when 
they  were  without  water  as  well  as  food.  They  then  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Nana  Sahib,  who  pretended  to  pity  their 
condition,  and  undertook  to  supply  them  with  boats  to  take 
them  down  the  river  to  Allahabaa.  About  40  boats  were  pro- 
vided, and  on  the  27th  of  June  they  all  embarked.  They  nad 
scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  Uie  river  when  guns  were 
unmasked,  and  they  were  fired  upon  with  grape-shot,  and  nearly 
all  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  One  ooat  escaped,  and  got 
about  10  miles  down  the  river,  but  was  overtaken,  and  all  wHithin 
it  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  except  four  men,  who 
made  their  escape  by  swimming  down  the  river.  All  the  males 
were  murdered,  but  a  number  of  the  women  and  children  were 
reserved,  only  to  be  murdered  afterwards  with  unexampled 
brutality. 

On  the  29th  of  May  Colonel  Havelock  arrived  at  Bombay 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  78th  Highlanders  and  Queen's 
64th,  which  had  formed  part  of  his  division  in  Persia,  were  sent 
on  to  Calcutta  without  landing.  Havelock  embarked  in  the 
Erin  for  Point-de-Galle.  On  the  5th  of  June,  at  midnight,  the 
Erin  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  but  all  the  persons 
on  board  were  saved.  On  the  17th  of  June  Colonel  Havelock 
reached  Calcutta,  where  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
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which  were  to  be  sent  to  relieve  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawn- 
poor,  and  to  support  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow.  General 
Havelock  arrived  at  Allahabad  on  the  30th  of  June.  Colonel 
Neill  had  succeeded  in  placing  that  important  city  in  compara- 
tive safety,  and  had  sent  forward  about  800  troops  towards 
Cawnpoor  under  Major  Kenaud ;  for  news  of  the  massacre  at 
Cawnpoor  had  been  received  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  On 
the  7th  of  July  General  Havelock  left  Allahabad  with  about 
1000  European  troops,  150  Sikhs,  and  30  irr^ular  cavalry.  He 
joined  Major  Benaud  on  the  10th,  and  the  united  force  came  up 
to  the  enemy  strongly  entrenched  at  Futtehpoor,  having  about 
3500  troops  and  11  guns.  Major  Renaud^  column,  on  that 
day,  had  marched  19  miles,  and  General  Havelock's  24  miles, 
under  intense  heat.  Havelock  would  gladly  have  given  the 
men  rest,  but  the  enemy  advanced  from  Futtehpoor,  and  he 
attacked  them  with  artillery  and  Enfield  rifles.  They  were 
soon  defeated,  and  scattered  in  confusion,  flying  towards  Cawn- 
poor, with  the  loss  of  their  11  guns  and  all  their  ammunition 
and  baggage.  Not  a  single  European  was  either  killed  or 
wounded,  the  enemy's  Are  scarcely  reaching  the  British  troops. 
The  army  rested  at  Futtehpoor  till  the  14th,  when  the  march 
was  recommenced.  On  the  15th  the  enemy  was  defeated  at 
Aong,  and  again  at  the  Pandoo  Nuddee.  On  the  16th  the 
enraged  Nana  murdered  all  the  women  and  children  who  re- 
mained in  his  custody,  and  flung  their  mangled  bodies  into  a 
wide  and  deep  well  near  the  scene  of  slaughter.  He  posted  his 
ai-my,  of  about  5000  troops,  advantageously  behind  some  villages 
in  front  of  Cawnpoor.  On  that  same  day,  the  16th,  General 
Havelock,  with  about  1000  British  and  300  Sikhs,  advanced 
against  the  insuigents,  and  defeated  them  utterly,  taking  6  of 
their  guns,  4  being  of  siege-calibre,  and  killing  a  large  number 
of  the  men,  his  own  loss  being  100  killed  and  wound^.  General 
Havelock's  troops  slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  Nana  Sahib  blew  up  the  Cawnpoor  maga- 
zine, and  retreated  to  Bithoor.  Having  rested  his  weary  troops 
for  a  single  day,  General  Havelock,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
inarched  against  Bithoor,  where  the  Nana  had  many  guns  and 
about  5000  men.  They  had,  however,  fled  over  tne  Ganges, 
with  most  of  their  guns,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Britisli  force. 
Bithoor  was  occupied  without  opposition.  Nana  Sahib's  palace 
was  on  fire,  and  13  guns  were  found.  General  Havelock  returned 
to  Cawnpoor,  where  General  Neill  joined  him  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, in  9  days  General  Havelock  had  fought  and  won  four 
battles,  and  taken  more  than  40  guns. 

Leaving  General  Neill  at  Cawnpoor,  Havelock  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  on  the  25th,  with  1500  men, 
commenced  a  series  of  the  most  persevering  but  unavailing 
attempts  to  reach  and  relieve  the  besieged  garrison  at  Lucknow. 
The  rainy  season  was  at  its  height,  the  country  was  overflowed, 
and  the  heat  was  intense.  He  beat  the  enemy  on  the  29th  at 
Unao  and  at  Busserut-Gunge,  on  the  road  to  Lucknow,  but  the 
state  of  the  country  and  sickness  among  his  troops  obliged  him 
to  return  as  far  as  Munghowur.  With  a  small  reinforcement 
from  Geneml  Neill's  force  at  Cawnpoor,  Havelock  again  began 
the  march  to  Lucknow  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  5th 
again  defeated  the  enemy  at  Busserut-Gunge,  but  cholera  struck 
down  his  exhausted  soldiers,  and  again  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  Munghowur.  The  enemy  assembled  in  force,  threat- 
ening his  position  and  communication  with  Cawnpoor,  when  he 
again  advanced  against  them,  beat  them,  and  took  two  of  their 
gims,  but  with  a  loss,  which  he  could  ill  aflbrd,  of  140  men. 
By  this  time  Nana  Sahib  had  again  collected  a  lai^e  force,  and 
was  threatening  Cawnpoor  from  all  sides.  Havelock,  therefore, 
recrossed  the  Ganges  on  the  13th  of  August.  On  the  15th 
General  Neill  beat  the  enemy  at  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  south  of 
Cawnpoor,  and  on  the  16th  General  Havelock  beat  them  on 
the  north,  at  Bithoor.  The  small  relieving  army  was  now  com- 
pelled to  take  for  some  time  the  rest  which  it  so  much  needed, 
and  to  leave  the  garrison  at  Lucknow  to  struggle  on  for  some 
weeks  longer. 

On  the  11th  of  June  a  most  important  operation  of  disarming 
was  performed  in  the  Lower  Panjab,  200  miles  from  Lahore, 
at  Mooltan,  a  city  containing  munitions  of  war  "^ued  at 
150,000/.,  and  commanding  the  river-communication  with  Bom- 
bay, whence  alone  European  reinforcements  could  arrive  to 
replace  the  troops  sent  from  the  Panjab  for  the  siege  of  Delhi. 
There  were  at  Mooltan  two  full  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
the  62nd  and  69th,  the  1st  Regiment  of  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  a 
troop  and  brigade  of  horse-artillery,  all  of  Hindustanee  race ; 
to  which  apparently  there  was  only  the  counterpoise  of  a  single 
European  company  of  artillery.      The  62nd  and  69th   were 


known  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  of  disaflection,  and  Major 
Crawford  Chamberlain  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  to 
the  command  at  Mooltan  for  the  express  purpose  of  disarming 
these  two  regiments.  The  1st  Irregular  Caval^,  it  was  thought, 
could  be  depended  upon,  also  the  native  artillery.  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  June  the  troops  were  assembled  on 
parade,  when,  by  a  few  military  evolutions,  similar  to  those 
executed  at  Meean  Meer,  the  two  disaflected  regiments  were 
intimidated,  and  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  thus  tne  important 
city  of  Mooltan  was  made  secure. 

The  army  which  had  occupied  the  ridge  before  Delhi  on  the 
8th  of  June  continued  to  hold  its  position,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  attacks  of  the  insurgents.  Reinforcements  began  to 
arrive  from  the  Panjab,  but  mutineers  also  continued  to  enter 
Delhi.  On  the  5th  of  July  General  Bernard  was  attacked  by 
cholera,  and  died  on  the  same  day.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  General  Reed,  who  was  obliged,  from  failing  health, 
to  resign  on  the  16th  of  July,  when  Brigadier  Wilson  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  the  12th  of  Jidy  General  Nichol- 
son utterly  routed  a  large  body  of  mutineers  from  Sealcote, 
who  were  on  their  way  towards  Delhi  On  the  8th  of  August 
General  Nicholson  arrived  at  the  camp  before  Delhi  in  advance 
of  his  moveable  column,  which  arrived  on  the  14th,  consisting 
of  KXX)  Queen's  troops,  200  Mooltanese  cavalry,  and  a  battery. 
The  enemy  having  moved  out  from  Delhi  to  intercept  the  siege- 
train  which  was  approaching.  General  Nicholson  attacked  them 
on  tiie  25th  of  August  at  Nujjuflj^hur,  and  grained  a  decisive 
victory,  taking  13  of  their  guns,  their  camp-equipage,  and  stores. 
On  the  3rd  oi  September  the  siege-train  arrived,  consisting  of 
4  10-inch  mortars,  6  8-inch  howitzers,  6  24-pounders,  and  8  18- 
pounders,  with  abundance  of  ammunition.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  erection  of  the  siege  batteries  was  commenced.  On 
the  8th  the  Jummoo  contingent  arrived  from  the  Panjab,  con- 
sisting of  2200  SiUis,  and  others.  On  the  12th  the  siege-bat- 
teries were  all  completed,  and  in  fuU  play,  50  guns  and  mortars 
pouring  out  shot  and  shell  from  the  Saturday  till  the  Monday 
morning,  when  the  city  was  assaulted. 

The  city  of  Delhi  is  about  seven  miles  in  circuit.  The  eastern 
face  rests  on  the  Jumna  ;  the  river,  when  full,  washes  the  base 
of  the  wall,  which  has  occasional  bastions  and  towers.  The 
king's  palace  and  an  old  outwork  occupy  about  one-half  of  the 
river-front.  The  land-front  consists  of  a  wall  16  feet  hi&h,  with 
bastions,  and  a  dry  ditch  in  front  about  25  feet  deep  ana  20  feet 
wide.  The  wall  has  a  semi-circular  sweep,  the  enas  resting  on 
the  river.  The  Cashmere  Gate  is  on  tne  N.W.  side,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  low  ridge,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
nses  between  the  city  and  the  camp  occupied  by  the  British 
troops. 

Tne  city  of  Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
September.  The  first  and  second  columns  of  assault,  under 
General  Nicholson  and  Brigadier  Jones,  soon  reached  the  ditch 
through  a  storm  of  balls,  and  carried  the  two  breaches,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  wall  near  the  Cashmere  Gate.  The  third 
column,  under  Colonel  George  Campbell,  advanced  rapidly 
towards  the  Cashmere  Gate.  A  small  exploding  party  preceded, 
and  blew  open  the  Cashmere  Gate  with  bags  oi  powcfer.  The 
third  column  immediately  rushed,  and  joined  the  first  and  second 
columns.  A  fourth  column  of  assault  near  the  Lahore  Gate  was 
less  successful.  The  first,  second,  and  third  columns  having 
been  formed  again  within  the  Cashmere  Gate,  a  prolonged 
series  of  attacks  on  the  defences  of  the  interior  was  commenced, 
and  was  continued  till  the  20th  of  September,  when  the  gates  of 
the  royal  palace  were  blown  open,  and  the  city  was  won.  On 
the  21st  General  Wilson  fixed  nis  head  quarters  in  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Delhi.  The  effective  strength  before  Delhi  on  the 
Hth  of  September  was  9866  men.  The  loss  on  the  day  of 
assault  (the  14th  of  September)  was  1178  rank  and  file  and  61 
officers  killed  and  wounded.  From  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember inclusive,  the  loss  was  177  men  and  officers.  General 
Nicholson  was  wounded  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  died  on 
the  23rd. 

Lieutenant  Hodson,  on  the  21st  of  September,  took  the  King 
of  Delhi  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  the  palace.  On  the 
22nd  he  also  discovered  the  place  of  concealment  of  the  king's 
son  and  grandson,  and  they  were  both  slain  on  the  spot.  They 
had  both  been  participators  in  the  massacre,  as  well  as  instigators 
of  the  mutinies,  and  tneir  bodies  were  brought  into  the  city  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  thus  destroying  all  further 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

General  Outram,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  and  to  the  command 
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in  chief  of  the  Cawnpoor  and  the  Dinapoor  stations.  On  the 
16th  of  September  he  reached  Cawnpoor,  where  the  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived  on  the  previous  day.  He  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  relieving  army  to  Qeneral  Havelock,  stating  that  he 
would  himself  accompany  it  in  his  civil  capacity  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  offering  his  military  services  as  a  volunteer.  The 
armv  crossed  the  Ganges  towarcb  Lucknow  on  Sept.  19,  and 
reached  AlTim  Bagh  on  the  23rd,  whence  they  drove  the  enemy, 
and  occnpied  the  place.  On  the  25th  of  September,  early  in  tne 
morning,  the  army  left  Alum  Bagh  in  march  for  the  Residency, 
and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  a  succession  of 
desperate  conflicts  among  loop-holed  houses,  the  Residency  was 
reached.  The  hopes  of  the  garrison,  so  long  deferred,  were  at 
length  realised  ;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy  so  bravely 
resisted,  and  the  sufferings  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured, 
were  to  be  continued  some  weeks  longer.  It  became  at  once 
obvious  that  to  return  with  the  sick  and  woimded  and  women 
and  children  was  impossible,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
wait  for  further  relief.  Qeneial  Outram  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  chief.  Colonel  Inglis  with  the  old  garrison  remaining  in 
the  Residency,  and  General  Havelock  with  a  new  one  occupying 
some  massy  buildings  in  the  vicinity  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  enemy. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Colonel  Greathed,  with  a  small  army 
from  Delhi,  defeated  the  Indore  Contingent  near  Agra,  to  which 
place  they  had  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it.  They 
were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Karee  River,  with  a  loss  of  about 
4000,  the  loss  of  the  British  being  80  killed  and  wounded. 

Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  having  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India,  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  14th  of 
August.  The  relieving  army  of  Lucknow  being  now  besieged  in 
the  Residencrir,  together  with  the  original  sarrison.  Sir  Colin 
C^onpbell  left  Calcutta  on  the  27th  of  October  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  arrived  at  Cawnpoor  on  the  3rd  of  November.  He 
crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  joined  General 
Grant,  who  had  occupied  Alum  Bagh  some  days  previously. 
Communication  between  the  Residency  and  Alum  Bagh,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles,  had  been  established  on  the 
principle  of  the  old  telegraph.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  a 
civilian,  disguised  as  a  native,  reached  the  camp  in  safety  on  the 
morning  of  the  lOth.  This  was  a  feat  of  excessive  risk  and 
difficultv,  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  give  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
precise  information  concerning  the  locaUties  and  positions.  The 
new  relieving  army,  4550  men  with  32  guns,  left  Alum  Bagh 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November.  Sir  Colin  made 
a  considerable  circuit  to  the  Dilkoosha,  a  small  palace  in  a 
park,  about  five  miles  from  the  Residency,  which  he  took,  and 
then  drove  the  enemy  through  the  park  to  the  Martini^re,  about 
a  mile  nearer  the  city,  which  he  also  seized,  and  there  and  at 
the  Dilkoofiha  the  army  passed  the  night,  and  the  following  day 
and  night.  £arly  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Secundar 
Bagh,  a  veiy  strong  and  large  building,  full  of  sepoys,  was 
assaulted  and  taken,  after  a  deadly  stru^le  of  some  hours* 
duration,  in  which  about  2000  men  were  slain,  nearly  all  sepoys. 
While  this  conflict  was  going  on  the  garrison  commenced  their 
operations  in  the  opposite  direction,  unmasking  batteries  and 
exploding  mines  which  had  been  prepared.  At  the  close  of  the 
action  of  the  16th  only  the  Motee  Munzil  and  the  mess-house  of 
ti^e  32nd  Regiment  interposed  between  the  garrison  and  their 
advancing  fnends.  The  action  recommenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  the  Motee  Mtmzil  and  the 
mess-house  were  bombarded  and  taken,  and  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day  Outram  and  Havelock,  with  their  staff-officers,  made 
their  way  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  before  the  action  was  terminated, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  enemy  was  entirely  dislodged.  On  the 
same  day  Sir  Colin  Campbell  announced  that  the  Residency 
must  be  evacuated.  The  communication  with  the  DUkoosha  by 
the  Secimdar  Bagh  and  Martiui^re  was  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  the  18th  heavy  Imtteries  were  opened  against  the 
enemy's  positions,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  assault,  and  continued 
during  tne  19th,  on  the  afternoon  and  night  of  which  day  all  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  removed 
silently  and  safely  to  the  Dilkoosha,  leaving  only  the  fighting 
men  in  the  garrison.  On  the  20th,  21st,  anu  22nd,  the  prepara- 
tions for  evacuating  the  position  were  continued.  All  the 
artillery  was  gradually  withdrawn,  until  by  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  only  a  few  pieces  remained  mounted,  the  unmounted  guns 
having  been  destroyed.  Treasure  amoimting  to  23  lacs  of  rupees 
(230,(X)0^.)  which  had  been  buried,  was  dug  up  and  removed, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  the  jewels  of  the  ex-king  of  Oude. 
At  midnight  on  the  22nd  of  November  the  garrison  silently 


marched  out  to  the  Dilkoosha,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
individual.  In  two  or  three  days  the  whole  were  removed  to 
Alum  Bagh.  On  the  26th  arrangements  were  made  for  leaving 
Greneral  Outram's  division  at  Alum  Bagh  to  watch  the  insur- 
gents in  Lucknow.  On  the  27th  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched 
towards  Cawnpoor,  himself  escorting,  with  General  Grant's 
division,  the  sick  and  woimded,  the  refugees,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  treasure.  They  encamped  at  Bunnee,  after  a 
inarch  of  17  miles.  In  the  night  a  heavy  cannonading  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpoor,  of  which  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell knew  or  suspected  the  cause.  On  the  28th  a  fatiguing 
march  of  about  30  miles  brought  the  army  to  within  two  miles 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Ganges.  General  Windham,  who  held 
the  command  at  Cawnpoor,  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  and  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  with  severe  loss,  to 
the  entrenchments  at  Cawnpoor,  the  enemy  occupying  the  town. 
The  insurgents,  however,  had  been  prevented  nom  destroying 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  a  part  of  Sir  Colin's  troops  having 
crossed  it,  kept  the  enemy  in  check  till  the  whole  of  the  fugitives 
had  been  sent  under  an  escort  on  their  way  to  Allahabao.  On 
the  7th  of  December  the  fugitives  reached  the  railway  station  at 
Ranee  Gunge,  and  in  two  hours  were  whirled  40  miles  to 
Allahabad.  On  the  6th  of  November  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
attacked  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  defeated  them  with  the 
loss  of  16  guns  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition,  stores, 
bullocks,  and  baggage.  Sir  Hoi)e  Grant,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
attacked  tiiem  hi^er  up  the  river,  and  routed  them,  capturing 
15  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  four  days  after  he  had  received  the 
tidings  of  his  having  been  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  died 
on  the  25th  at  Alum  Bagh.  The  Queen  created  him  a^  Baronet 
on  the  27th  of  November,  which  was  two  days  after  hia  death, 
but  the  title  was  transferred  to  his  son,  then  Captain  Havelock, 
now  Sir  Henry  Marshman  Havelock. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  thus  successfully  accomplished  the 
rescue  of  the  ganrison  besieged  in  the  Residency,  began  imme- 
diately to  make  preparations  for  the  final  conquest  of  the  entire 
city  of  Lucknow,  and  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  laige  mass 
of  insurgents  there  conCT^^ed.  Meantime  they  were  actively 
employed  in  erecting  additional  defences,  and  in  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  former  ones.  They  attacked  Sir  James 
Outram  at  Alum  Bagh  three  or  four  times  in  force,  but  were 
driven  back  with  loss.  During  this  time  a  laige  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  other  treasure,  was  got  up  &om  the 
wells  at  Bithoor. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1858,  an  afiair  occurred  at  Kallee 
Nuddee,  not  far  from  Futteh^hur,  where  the  rebeb  had  partially 
destroyed  the  iron  suspension-bridge.  While  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  the  naval  brigade,  were  repairing  the 
bridge,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  discovered  prepared  for 
an  attack.  They  were  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  eight  guns,  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  Futteh^hur  without  opposition, 
and  there  he  collected  large  quantities  of  artillery,  ordnance 
stores,  and  means  of  carriage  for  the  troops  which  he  was 
accumulating  for  the  conquest  of  Lucknow. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  General  Roberts  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Awah  in  Rajpootana  ;  and  on  the  29th  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
relieved  Saugor  in  Central  India,  which  had  been  invested  for 
more  than  six  montha 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  completed  his  preparations,  crossed 
the  Ganges  from  Cawnpoor  on  the  28th  of  February.  Having, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  massed  his  whole  force,  about  50,000  men, 
with  160  guns,  at  Bunthera,  seven  miles  in  rear  of  Alum  Bagh, 
on  the  2nd  he  advanced  by  Alum  Bagh  and  occupied  the 
Dilkoosha  palace  and  park  with  slight  opposition.  There  he 
remained  till  the  8th,  collecting  his  forces  and  artilleiy,  and 
forming  cask-bridges  across  the  Goomtee  below  the  Martini^re. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  March  the  siege  was  commenced  by 
bombarding  the  Martini^re  and  some  other  buildings.  Sir 
James  Outram  had  been  sent  across  the  Goomtee  with  artillery, 
to  o^rate  from  the  northern  bank.  Thence  he  took  the 
Martini6re  in  reverse,  and  the  enemy  were  disconcerted  to  such 
a  degree  that  when  Brigadier  Hope  assaulted  it  on  the  9th  he 
met  with  no  opposition.  On  the  10th  and- 11th  the  fortified 
buildings  were  taken  as  far  as  the  Begum's  palace  inclusive. 
The  Ghoorkas  came  into  line  on  the  11th,  and  fought  well. 
The  Kaiser  Bagh  was  taken  on  the  ]  4th.  The  Muchee  Bhawn 
and  the  Imambiurrah  were  occupied  on  the  15th,  and  the  bridges 
secured.  On  the  I6th  the  insurgents  were  beginning  to  leave 
the  city  in  great  numbers.    The  Moosal  Bagh,  the  last  post  held 
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by  the  enemy,  was  taken  on  tlie  19th  of  March,  and  the  capture 
01  Lucknow  was  then  complete.  About  2000  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  and  117  guns  were  taken.  The  operations  having  been 
almost  entirely  by  artillery,  the  loss  of  the  British  was  very 
small.  Among  the  killed  was  Maior  Hodson,  who  took  prisoner 
the  King  of  Delhi,  and  among  the  woimded  was  Sir  William 
Peel,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  who  after- 
waixls  died  of  small-pox  at  Cawnpoor  on  April  27. 

The  two  great  centres  of  the  insurrection,  the  city  of  Delhi 
and  the  city  of  Lucknow,  having  been  captured,  and  me  concen- 
trated masses  of  mutineers  which  they  contained  having  been 
broken  into  fragments  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  great  mutiny  of  the  native  army  of  Bengal  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  completed.  It  only  remained  to  crush 
and  extirpate  the  groups  of  mutineers  who  were  possessed  of 
some  of  the  strongholds  of  Central  India  and  Kajpootana, 
and  other  bodies  who  were  moving  about  the  country  for 
purposes  of  plunder.  Among  these  the  more  formidable  were 
those  led  by  Khan  Bahadoor,  Khan  Koer  Singh,  Nana  Sahib, 
Tantia  Topee,  and  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi. 

Early  in  April  Sir  Hugh  Rose  succeeded  in  subduing  Jhansi ; 
the  Ranee  making  her  escape.  On  the  23rd  a  small  detachment 
of  British  troops  were  defeated  near  Jugdispoor,  eastward  of 
Oude,  by  Koer  Singh  while  endeavouring  to  make  good  his 
retreat  to  that  place.  The  insurgents,  separated  into  various 
bodies,  some  of  -them  in  considerable  numbers,  were  moving 
about  the  coimtry  with  such  celerity  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  overtake  them,  and  it  was  in  endeavouring  to  intercept 
them  that  this  mishap  occurred.  In  May  Jugdispoor  was  taken 
by  Sir  Edward  Lu^ird,  Koer  Sin^h  was  kuled,  and  t^e  rebel 
force  dispersed,  only  to  re-assemble  m  smaller  plundering  bodies. 
On  the  north-west  of  Oude  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  advancing  from 
Lucknow  and  driving  the  rebels  before  him,  took  Bareilly,  where 
a  large  force  had  gathered  together,  on  the  8th  of  May.  On  tiie 
2drd  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  after  a  series  of  combats  from  the  15th 
with  the  forces  under  Tantia  Topee,  captured  Calpee,  but  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat,  and  before  the  BritiEdi 
troops,  exhaustei  by  a  long  march  and  fighting  for  more  than  a 
weeK,  could  effectually  pursue  them,  they  had  re-assembled,  and 
taken  possession  of  Qwalior,  the  Maharaja  of  which  had  been 
througnout  a  steady  friend  of  the  government,  notwithstanding 
he  thus  opposed  the  inclinations  of  his  people.  When  the  rebels 
approached  he  took  the  field  against  them,  but  his  troops,  all 
except  his  body-guard,  joiaed  the  rebels,  and  the  Maharaja 
sought  safety  in  flight.  When  in  possession  of  Gwalior  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  regular  government.  Nana  Sahib  was 
chosen  Peishwa,  or  head  of  the  Mahratta  princes ;  and  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  Rajas  and  other  chiefs  to 
join  them.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  was  strengthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement under  Brigadier  Smith,  advanced  towards  Gwalior  as 
rapidly  as  he  could,  and  after  several  engagements  with  parties 
endeavouring  to  oppose  him,  he  arrived  bemre  the  town  on  the 
15th  of  June,  into  which,  after  four  days'  cannonading  and  fight- 
ing, he  entered  a  coi^queror  on  the  19th.  Within  a  few  days, 
Sindia,  its  prince,  was  reinstated  on  his  throne.  But  thouch 
driven  out  of  Gwalior,  and  overtaken  and  beaten  again  on  tne 
21st,  the  rebels  fled  as  a  mob  which  no  troops  could  pursue,  and 
were  soon  after  found  in  considerable  strength  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tantia  Topee.  On  July  9  he  entered  and  plundered 
Tonk,  whence  he  was  soon  driven  out  by  Major  Holmes.  He 
again  fled,  was  hunted  by  various  detachments,  met,  and  beaten 
on  various  occasions,  till  his  forces  were  all  dispersed,  and  he  hid 
himseK  in  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbudua.  He  was  ulti- 
mately captured,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged  on  April 
18,  1859.  Nana  Sahib  also  had  been  gradually  driven  north- 
ward ;  his  troops  dispersed,  himself  and  the  Begum  of  Oude 
withdrew  into  NepaL  Some  of  the  rebel  chiefs  submitted ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  war,  but  bands  of  plunderers  that  were  to  be 
extirpated  by  a  restoration  of  order  and  justice. 

While  Hindustan  was  thus  being  rapidly  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish rule,  measures  were  being  taken  in  England  for  re-constitut- 
ing the  government.  On  Feb.  12,  1858,  Lord  Palmerston  had 
obtaiuea  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
transferring  tJie  government  of  India,  with  aU  the  public 
property  now  vested  in  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  accession  of  the  Derby  ministry  on 
the  rejection  of  Lord  Palmerston's  bill  relating  to  surrendering  to 
foreign  powers  persons  accused  of  conspiracy  for  murder,  havmg 
reference  to  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Lord  Ellenborough  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  ControL  On  March  26,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
QKoa.  DIV.— BUP. 


Exchequer,  moved  lor  leave  to  introduce  a  new  bUl,  vaiyiiig 
considerably  in  its  details,  but  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  government  from  the  Company ;  and  the  House 
adjourned  till  April  12.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Viscount  Canning 
had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  thalookday  (or 
landed  proprietors)  of  Oude  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  had 
forfeitea  tneir  proprietary  rights,  and  that  their  lands  would 
revert  to  the  government.  On  learning  this  Lord  Ellenborough 
had  dictated  what  was  called  a  secret  despatch,  but  which  ne 
published  in  London,  censuring  the  proclamation  of  the  Gover- 
nor-GeneraL  This  gave  rise  to  venement  debates,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough,  taking  all  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  on 
himself,  resigned  his  office  on  May  11.  On  Aug.  2  the  Act  for 
the  transference  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  Company  who  had 
created  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  the  immense  empire  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  it  took  its  place  as  a  department  with  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  among  the  other  members  of  the  British  Ministry, 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  State  of  15  members,  who  may  advise 
and  record  their  dissent  to  any  measure,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  is  to  be  final  The  Governor-General,  the  Governors 
of  Presiaencies,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  higher  officers 
are  to  be  appointed  by  her  Mjyesty  ;  the  others  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  witn  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Council.  The 
Queen  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  she  said, ''  It  is  our  fur- 
ther will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or 
creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our  ser- 
vice, the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their  educa- 
tion, ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge.  We  know  and 
respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which  the  natives  of 
Inoia  regard  the  lands  inherited  by  them  from  their  ancestors, 
and  we  desire  to  protect  them  iu  all  rights  connected  therewith, 
subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  State  ;  and  we  will  that, 
generally,  in  framiog  and  administering  the  law,  due  regard  be 
paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and  customs,  of  India.''  On 
Nov.  1,  the  day  appointed  for  the  transference,  this  proclamation 
was  issued  as  widely  as  possible.  It  was  read  with  ceremonial 
splendour  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Agra,  Rangoon, 
and  most  other  large  towns.  It  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, printed  in  vast  numbers,  and  distributed  widely.  It 
met  everywhere  with  the  warmest  approval ;  the  natives  vied 
with  each  other  in  testifying  their  joy  that  creed  nor  caste  should 
any  longer  form  a  bar  to  civil  employment ;  and  that  their 
ancient  usages  relating  to  land  were  to  oe  respected.  Viscount 
Canning  had  become  an  earl.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  now  Lord 
Clyde  of  Clydesdale,  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  a  little  later  was  made 
Lord  Strathnaim. 

The  Indian  mutiny  had  caused  an  immense  addition  to  the 
East  Indiai^  Debt,  and  an  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  April 
8, 1859,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Inoia  and  the  Council 
to  raise  a  loan  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  In  July  a  genercd  order  was  issued  allowmg  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company  the  option 
of  retiring  or  re-enlisting  in  the  Queen's  service  with  a  bounty, 
-as  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  occasioned  by  the  transference 
of  their  services  without  in  any  way  asking  their  consent.  Up- 
wards of  10,000  men  withdrew,  and  were  sent  home  to  England, 
involving  another  heavy  expense  on  the  treasury.  The  financifd 
state  of  India  was  indeed  in  a  very  unsati^actory  condition,  and 
measures  were  urgently  called  for  to  place  them  on  a  better 
footing.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  long  known  as  a  political  economist 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent  out  as  the  Finance  Minister 
of  India  for  that  purpose.  He  prepared  a  plan,  and  propounded 
it,  but  it  was  opposed  openly  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the 
Governor  of  Maoras,  who  was  recalled  in  May,  1860.  Mr. 
Wilson's  measures  were  however  only  partially  entered  upon ; 
his  income  tax  came  into  operation  on  Aug.  1,  but  he  died  on 
the  11th  of  that  month,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Lain^  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  A  number  of  new  taxes  was  imposed  without 
creating  any  extreme  dissatisfaction,  as  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads and  the  fskcilitating  of  commerce  had  iatroduced  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  degree  of  prosperity  throughout  the  peninsula,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  famine  which  took  place  in  the  north-western 
provinces  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  on  which  occasion  upwards 
of  100,000i.  were  subscribed  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers. By  reducing  the  number  of  troops,  and  lessening  the 
expenditure  in  other  ways,  Mr.  Laing  succeeded  in  that  year  in 
bringing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  nearly  to  an  equality ;  a 
licence  tax  that  had  been  felt  to  be  oppressive  was  remitted ; 
and  a  prospect  opened  of  seeing  an  end  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  India. 
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But  a  far  more  important  measure,  and  one  that  promised  still 
more  certainty  for  the  future  progress  of  India,  was  the  publica- 
tion by  Earl  Canning  on  Oct.  17,  1861,  of  a  proclamation  allow- 
ing of  the  absolute  sale  of  waste  lands  in  India,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land-tax.  This  measure  allowed  of  the  introduction 
of  European  capital  and  industry,  hitherto  most  effectually  ham- 
pered, and  removed  the  difficulties  heretofore  felt  in  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  only  public 
discontents- that  nsd  been  displayed  since  the  repression  of  the 
mutiny.  On  Jan.  18,  1862,  took  place  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Legislative  Council  of  India,  under  its  President,  Earl 
Canning.  Among  other  improvements  were  those  of  establish- 
ing subsidiary  councils  in  the  provinces  for  purposes  of  local 
administration  ;  the  admission  of  natives  and  non-official  Euro- 
peans into  the  Legislature ;  and  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Legislative  Councu.  One  of  ihe  last  operations  under  Earl 
Canning's  administration  was  the  constituting  the  Bank  of 
Bengal  as  the  Government  Bank,  having  a  like  relation  to  the 

government  as  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  government  at 
ome,  with  branch  banks  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  agreement  was  the  issue  through  these  banks  of  a 
guaranteed  paper  currency  r^ulated  as  at  home  by  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  assets.  Tnis  paper  is  to  supersede  that  now 
issued  on  the  credit  of  the  banks  only,  releasing  a  vast  amoimt 
of  capital  uselessly  hoarded. 

The  term  of  Earl  Canning's  governorship  having  expired,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  was  named  as  nis  successor,  and  he  arrived  at 
Calcutta  to  assume  the  government  on  March  12,  1862.  Before 
his  departure  Earl  Canning  received  complimentary  addresses 
from,  various  bodies,  inclumng  the  natives,  thanking  him  for 
what  he  had  done  while  in  office.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  commenced 
his  government  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  there  was 
everv  prospect  of  a  durable  peace  ;  and  the  course  to  be  pursued 
was  to  gome  extent  maTky^nt  by  what  had  been  ali«ady 
begun ;  such  as  the  vernacular  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  directed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1869 ;  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land-tax  throughout  all  the  provinces  ;  a 
reform  of  the  judicial  system,  absolutely  necessair,  and  partially 
commenced  with  excellent  effect,  especially  bv  amnitting  intelli- 
gent natives  to  office  ;  the  proper  and  careful  administration  of 
the  funds  applied  to  the  execution  of  public  works,  much  needed 
in.  themselves  no  doubt,  but  in  whicn  great  carelessness  if  not 
gross  extrava^mce  existed  before  the  reforms  introduced  by  Mr. 
Laing  and  Colonel  Balfour. 

The  government  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  marked  by  few 
important  political  events.  In  1862  there  were  insurrections 
among  the  Santals  and  one  or  two  other  tribes,  which  were  sup- 
pi«ssed  without  difficulty.  In  the  same  year  British  Biima  was 
erected  into  a  province,  under  the  government  of  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner. In  1863  some  trouble  was  also  occasioned  by  the 
endeavour  to  put  down  the  practice  of  suttee,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  troops  was  needed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
widow  of  a  rajah.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  died  in  1864,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  mutiny.  On  Oct  5,  a  violent 
cyclone  occurred  at  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood.  Two 
hundred  ships  were  blown  from  their  moorings  in  the  Hoogly, 
some  wrecked,  and  many  driven  ashore.  There  was  also  great 
loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  native  boatmen,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  buildings  of  the  town ;  the  huts  of 
the  natives  were  nearly  all  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Scotch  cnurches,  and  the  cathedral,  were  injured  ; 
all  the  trees  were  blown  down,  the  botanic  garden  uprooted, 
and  rain  following,  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  produced 
fever.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  persons  perished. 
About  the  same  time  a  Mussulman  tribe,  the  Sittanas,  closely 
connected  with  the  Afghans,  were  in  arms,  and  on  Oct.  26 
a  British  force,  under  General  Chamberlain,  first  brought 
them  to  action,  when  they  were  beaten.  fVeauent  skirmishes 
took  place,  until,  towards  the  end  of  November,  when  their 
capital,  Muik,  having  been  taken,  they  submitted,  and  gave  hos- 
tages to  secure  a  peace.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Calcutta.  The 
native  Hindoos  have  a  religious  prejudice  against  burying  their 
dead ;  the  body  should  either  be  burnt  or  thrown  into  the 
Hoogly  or  Ganges.  Burning  the  body  is  expensive,  and  is  only 
adopted  by  the  rich,  while  the  corpses  of  the  poor,  flung  into  the 
river,  are  borne  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  tide,  or  are 
lodged  on  the  banks,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  anchored  vessels, 
spreading  pestilence  around  in  the  shape  of  epidemic  fever  and 
cnolera.    The  burning,  if  less  dangerous,  is  not  less  offensive. 


and  the  Europeans  called  upon  the  Government  to  interfere, 
which  resultea  in  the  issue  of  an  order  in 'March,  1864,  for- 
bidding the  throwing  of  dead  bodies,  whether  of  men  or  animals, 
into  the  river,  enjoining  police-officers  and  magistrates  to  appre- 
hend and  punish  offenders  ;  empowering  the  municipal  commis- 
sioners to  prevent  the  burning  of  bodies  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  or  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  the  dead ;  and  proclaiming  that  all 
buming-groimds  would  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible.  However 
desirable  these  measures  might  be,  they  sp^^ead  dismay  through- 
out the  Hindoo  population  ot  Calcutta.  The  native  jtistices  met, 
and  denounced  the  despotic  ordera  thus  issued  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  the  proposal  of  building  laige  furnaces  on  some 
convenient  spot,  with  a  high  chimnev  for  carrying  off  the  fumes, 
was  not  received  veiy  cordially,  while  another  for  conveying  the 
bodies  to  a  distance  oy  a  railway  was  altogether  rejectea,  as  the 
Hindoos  do  not  allow  any  one  to  touch  the  dead  but  those  of  his 
own  caste.  The  throwing  the  bodies  into  the  river  is  not  en- 
joined as  a  religious  rite  ;  the  tacred  river,  as  it  is  considered,  is 
only  resorted  to  from  w^ant  of  means ;  but  the  strong  feeling 
excited  against  the  prohibitions  excited  fear  of  some  outbreak,  u 
not  carefully  managed.  Unquestionably  good  in  themselves,  it  is 
very  desiranle  that  the  natives  should  not  be  made  to  r^ard  thein 
as  acts  of  oppression  inflicted  by  superior  force.  Otner  mea- 
sures have  aljBo  been  taken  for  purifying  and  deansing  the  town, 
and  if  the  Hindoos  can  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  these,  of  which 
they  will  speedily  feel  the  advantages,  they  may  be  reconciled  to 
some  modification  of  their  old  customs,  which  have  become  a 
dangerous  nuisance  even  to  themselves.  In  1865  the  most  im- 
portant event  was  the  war  in  Bootan,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  imder  that  head.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  the 
cholera  made  its  appearance,  and  committed  great  ravages.  In 
1866  the  famine  tnat  afflicted  Orissa  occasioned  the  most  fright- 
ful calamities,  though  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  private  subscriptions  in  India  and  in  England,  to 
relieve  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Insurrections,  or  rather  riots, 
occurred  among  the  Khonds  in  Southern  India  and  among  the 
Wagheera,  both  suppressed  without  much  trouble. 

The  resources  oi  Hindustan  have  been  hitherto  very  imper- 
fectly developed,  but  a  material  impulse  was  given  to  the  progress 
of  the  country  by  the  improvement  effected  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Godavery  and  other  rivers,  and  the  enlaiged  area  laid  open 
to  the  benefits  of  irrigation,  the  result  mainly  of  the  engi- 
neering laboura  of  Sir  .^hur  Cotton.  Of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  benefits  derived  on  the  river  Godavery,  we 
give  some  of  the  details.  From  Coringa,  at  its  principal  mouth, 
uie  navigation  was  practicable  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
three  feet  tor  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  but  for  the 
obstructions  at  Sinteral,  Enchapully,  and  Dewalamuny,  might 
be  ascended  for  about  450  miles  from  the  sea.  With  some 
further  improvements  in  its  tributaries,  it  would  give  870  miles 
of  navigation  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  first  barrier 
occurs  at  Sinteral,  about  140  miles  from  Coringa.  The  river  here 
is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  rises  during  the  floods  37  to  43 
feet  above  the  summer  leveL  There  are  here  two  barriera  within 
a  distance  of  eight  miles — the  upper  one  with  a  fall  of  17  feet, 
the  lower,  a  fall  of  13  feet  at  the  summer  level ;  but  the  river 
has  forced  a  side  passage  varying  from  60  to  100  yards  in  width, 
up  which  boats  can  go  during  the  floods.  The  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  in  1857  prevented  the  commencement  of  the  permanent 
works,  but  two  small  locks  were  formed  on  the  natural  channel, 
by  wluch  boats  of  90  to  100  tons  could  ascend  200  miles  from 
the  sea.  In  1863  the  permanent  works  were  begim  vigorously. 
A  dam  stretches  across  the  Godaveiy,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  from  12  to  20  feet  in  width,  above  the  upper  barrier,  at  the 
foot  of  a  reach  of  the  river  36  miles  in  length.  From  this  a 
canal  is  formed  26  miles  in  length,  provided  with  double  locks 
200  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  imiting  with  the  river  below  the 
lower  barriers.  At  the  end  of  1865  the  dam  had  been  fonned 
from  the  left  bank  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across  the  river, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  earthworks  and  masoniy  had  been  com- 
pleted. At  Enchapully,  the  next  obstruction,  the  highest  flood- 
rise  is  55  feet,  and  in  summer  there  is  a  fall  of  15  feet.  This 
barrier  over  rocks,  and  a  tortuous  part  of  the  river,  extends  for 
more  than  ten  miles.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  barrier,  about  1200  yards  in  length,  from  12  to  24 
feet  high,  to  be  constructed  of  loose  stones.  A  canal  on  the  left 
bank,  with  three  locks,  will  connect  it  with  the  lower  level 
Above  Enchapully  the  navigation  ascends  the  river  Whurdah, 
leading  to  the  cotton-growing  district  of  Berar.  It  leaves  the 
Godavery  a  little  above  Mahadepoor,  and  at  Sixpoor,  south- 
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east  of  Chtindah,  a  cossideTable  cotton-mart,  occurs  the  barrier 
of  Dewalamurry.  The  river  here  is  from  500  to  600  yards  wide, 
bnt  narrows  at  one  place  to  50  yards.  It  rises  in  flood-time  40 
feet  above  the  summer  level,  when  it  has  a  fall  of  143  feet  in  a 
distance  of  35  miles  over  a  rocky  and  contorted  channel  The 
projected  works  give  access  to  the  cotton-mart  of  Oomrawutty  in 
Berar. 

The  works  undertaken  in  the  Panjab  since  1854  are  also  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  have  been  productive  of  extensive 
benefit.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
Napier,  a  grand  military  road  was  constructed  from  Lahore  to 
Pesnawur,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  a  direct  distance  of 
264  miles.  Great  engineering  difficulties  occurred  from  floods,  a 
shifting  soil,  and  roc^  passes.  Four  great  rivers  are  passed  by 
means  of  floating  bridl^es.  Branch  roads  communicate  with  the 
principal  towns,  and  altogether  more  than  10,000  miles  of  road 
were  constructed.  Another  useful  work  was  the  Baree  Doab 
Canal.  There  were  numerous  old  canals  intended  for  irrigation, 
scattered  through  the  Panjab,  but  all  had  fedlen  into  decay, 
and  were  almost  wholly  unserviceable.  Colonel  Napier  was 
enabled  to  induce  the  landholders  to  assist  in  restoring  them. 
English  engineers  were  called  in,  the  necessary  works  were  con- 
structed on  the  most  improved  principles,  and  connected  lines, 
466  miles  in  length,  furnished  irrigation  water  on  both  banks, 
and  fertilised  many  thousand  acres  of  waste.  Wells  also  were 
successfully  sunk  in  some  of  the  central  spots  where  the  irriga- 
tion could  not  reach,  for  which  purpose  loans  were  made  to  tne 
inhabitants,  all  of  which  were  faithfully  repaid. 

In  agriculture  there  is  great  room  for,  and  now  a  prospect  of, 
improvement.  Irrigation  is  the  first  necessity ;  and  this  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  individuals.  The  government  have  done  much 
in  this  direction  ;  on  the  Oanges  Canal  it  expended  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  the  immediate  revenue  up  to  1660  had  never  paid  the 
working  expenses ;  but  as  a  means  of  irrigation  it  had  saved  the 
country  from  a  famine,  and  increased  the  land  revenue  within  a 
year  or  two  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  On  the  Kistnah  an 
outlay  of  about  200,000/.  nad  given  the  means  of  irrigation  to  about 
900,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  little  more  than  an  eighth  had  paid 
a  revenue  of  more  than  12  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  works  of 
the  (Jodavery  we  have  mentioned,  and  those  on  the  Cauvery  and 
Coleroon,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  been  still  more  profit- 
able. In  every  case  it  is  not  merely  the  percentage  of  income 
on  outlay  that  should  be  considered  ;  the  comforts  such  works 
bring  to  the  people  of  the  district,  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  and  the  stimulus  to  farther  industrial  efforts,  are  even  more 
important  The  other  works  that  have  been  imdertaken  by  the 
government  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  the  navigation  of  nvers, 
the  improvement  of  harbours,  the  formation  of  tanks  to  supply 
good  water  for  domestic  purposes,  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here  ;  but  very 
interesting  accounts  with  maps  will  be  found  in  the  Selections 
from  the  Kecorda  of  Government,  for  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombav,  the 
North-West  provmces,  &c.,  which  are  published  annually  by 
authority.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  harbour  formed 
at  Kuirachee  has  been  recently  materially  improved  in  its  area, 
depth,  and  facility  of  entrance. 

One  of  the  great  obstructions  to  agricultural  improvement  and 
the  increase  oi  internal  commerce,  has  been  the  want  of  means 
of  conveyance.  Roads  traversable  only  by  bullock-carts,  often 
only  for  a  part  of  the  year,  rendered  the  transmission  of  heavy 
productions  almost  impossible,  and  in  every  case  expensive.  As 
'  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  improvements  on  the  river 
Godavery,  in  the  Panjab,  with  those  on  the  Cauvery,  the 
Coleroon,  and  others,  ^ve  increased  facilities,  but  scarcely  equal 
to  those  afforded  by  the  railways.  These  have  been  promoted 
with  great  vigour.  In  January,  1862,  there  were  1400  miles 
open.  In  May,  1863,  the  railway  horn.  Calcutta  to  Mutlah, 
aoout  28  miles,  was  opened.  Mutlah,  on  the  Hoo^ly,  had  been 
designed  by  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  as  an  auxiliary  port  to 
Calcutta.  It  was  now  completed,  and  has  been  named  Canning- 
town.  The  establishment  of  this  port  enables  ships  to  avoid  aJ  1 
the  dangers  of  navigating  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hoogly  ;  a 
pile  jetty  has  been  built,  by  which  large  vessels  can  lie  and 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  trucks  on  the  rail,  by  which  they  can  be 
conveyed  to  Calcutta  ;  harbour  dues  have  been  fixed  on  a  mode- 
rate scale,  and  steamers  can  go  up  or  down  in  a  single  day.  The 
port  during  its  progress  was  much  resorted  to,  and  has  now 
become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  In  1864  the 
Great  Central  Railway  of  India  was  opened,  as  also  the  lines  from 
Delhi  to  Allahabad,  from  Madras  to  Bangsdore,  a  nortion  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  and  others,  bringing  tne  total  length 
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to  2687  miles.  In  1867  this  had  been  increased  to  3842  miles, 
leaving  1665  to  be  completed.  The  Indian  (Gk)vemment  have 
^aranteed  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  84,386,000/.  for  the  forma- 
tion of  these  lines,  distributed  among  nine  companies.  The 
East  Indian  main  line  extends  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  with  some  branches,  one  of  them  to  the 
Burdwan  collieries.  The  total  length  of  line  will  be  1501  miles, 
of  which  145  only  remain  to  be  completed.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
is  to  run  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  and  of  this  114  miles  out  of 
159  have  been  finished.  The  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem  is  the 
short  line  we  have  mentioned  running  to  Mutlah  or  Port  Can- 
ning, of  which  the  29  miles  is  all  open  for  tmffic  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  starts  from  Bombay,  running  south-east  in  one 
direction  to  join  the  Madras  line,  and  nortn-east  in  another 
direction  to  Jubbulpoor,  to  connect  with  the  Bengal  line.  The 
total  length  will  be  1266  miles,  of  which  393  are  yet  incomplete. 
The  Bombay  and  Baroda  railway  nms  north  through  Kandeish  to 
Baroda,  to  open  the  cotton  fields  of  Gujerat.  The  length  is  rather 
more  than  300  miles,  and  may  be  called  complete.  !FVom  Madras 
also  two  lines  proceed,  one  nearly  west  to  the  opposite  coast,  with 
a  branch  to  the  military  station  at  Bangalore  ;  the  other  north- 
westerly to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Bombay  line,  llie  total 
length  of  these  lines  will  be  825  miles,  of  which  180  are  yet  to 
be  completed.  The  Sinde,  Panjab,  and  Delhi  line  is  as  yet  in 
two  pieces.  A  line  runs  from  Kurrachee  to  the  Indus  at  Hyder- 
abad, thence  steam  navigation  is  employed  to  Mooltan,  where 
the  railway  again  commences,  and  runs  to  Umritsir,  in  Lahore. 
The  total  length  is  to  be  675  miles,  but  little  more  than  400 
have  been  yet  completed.  A  third  line,  to  run  from  Umritsir 
south-east  to  Delhi,  there  to  join  the  East  Indian  line,  has  been 
recently  commenced.  The  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  also  newly 
begun,  of  which  only  40  miles  have  been  constructed  out  of 
672,  is  also  to  join  the  East  Indian  line,  and  place  the  two  pro- 
vinces in  connection  with  Calcutta.  Other  lines  have  been  pro- 
jected, especially  one  as  a  military  line,  from  Delhi  to  Peshawur. 
In  1866  tne  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  all  the  rail- 
ways was  10,120,910 ;  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  were 
1,278,580/. ;  from  goods,  3,328,6562. ;  the  working  expenses  were 
2,225,995/.  ;  and  the  net  receipts  2,381,211/. 

In  1856  was  commenced  the  system  of  telegraph  lines  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Wm.  CShaughnessy  which  has  been 
marvellously  ramified,  and  proved  of  the  most  essential  service 
during  the  mutiny.  In  1866  there  were  13,390  miles  open  for 
communication,  and  the  receipts  were  112,944/.  Much  attention 
has  also  been  given  to  the  carriage  roads,  and  a  large  number 
have  either  been  made  or  improved. 

The  alterations  also  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  possession  of 
land  in  many  of  the  provinces,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  from  the  United  States  of  America,  were  strong 
inducements  to  more  extensive  agricultural  industry.  Opium, 
indigo,  and  sugar  may  be  considered  as  forming  staples  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  the  increase  in  opium  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
in  the  money  value  than  in  the  quantity.  Opium  in  1851  produced 
only  3,177,242/.  to  the  government,  while  in  1866  it  produced 
11,122,746/.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  had  given  rise  to  unplea- 
sant feelings  between  the  ryot  who  ciutivated  the  plant  and  the 
manufacturer ;  disputes  that  though  not  yet  extinct  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  will  cease  with  a  greater  medom  of  trade  and  an 
easier  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose.  Of  indigo  the  exporta- 
tion in  1852-53  amounted  to  10,412.868  lbs.  and  in  1860-61  to 
only  9,842,653  lbs.,  but  the  value  in  the  later  year  was  1,886,525^, 
while  that  for  1852-53  was  but  1,809,685/.  In  1866  the  value  of 
the  indigo  exported  was  1,861,501/.  Sugar  had  fallen  off,  but 
probably  rather  from  a  larger  consumption  at  home,  promoted  by 
the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  than  from  a  diminished 
produce.  In  1865  the  exports  were  valued  at  766,110/.  ;  in  1866, 
only  at  361,362/.  The  exportation  of  rice  rose  from  1,158,753 
qrs.  in  1852-3,  to  3,795,137  qrs.  in  1860-1,  the  value  in  the  last- 
named  year  being  estimated  at  2,962,497/.;  while  in  1866  it 
amounted  to  4,909,562/.,  and  was  rather  more  in  1865.  The 
war  with  Russia  in  1853  having  raised  the  price  of  hemp, 
the  jute  and  hemp  of  India  came  more  into  request,  and  the 
export  rose  from  349,767  cwts.  in  1852-3  to  1,092,668  cwts.  in 
186(V1,  valued  at  409,372/.  ;  and  in  1866  the  value  was  771,692/. 
Seeds  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly  linseed,  rose  from  1,660,291  cwts. 
in  the  earlier  year  to  5,856,213  cwts.  in  the  later,  the  value  in 
the  last  being  1,785,527/.,  and  though  varying,  has  maintained 
its  importance  ever  since.  Coffee  within  me  period  above- 
named  has  also  become  an  object  of  attention,  and  very  ex- 
tensive plantations  have  been  formed  in  Coorg,  Wynaad,  and 
other  hilly  districts.    In  Asam  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-pl^it 
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has  been  highly  successful ;  laige  new  plantations  have  been 
formed  in  that  oistTict,  and  their  success  has  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea-plant  in  several  other  districts  considered  equally 
favourable  to  its  growth.  In  Asam  tea  has  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  twenty  years^  but  in  Eumaon  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dera  Dhoon,  west  of  Kumaon,  a  soil  and  a  climate  superior  to 
that  of  Asam  for  the  growth  of  tea,  have  been  found,  and  large 
plantations  have  been  recently  formed.  The  meritorious  labours 
of  Mr.  Markham  in  Peru  have  likewise  opened  a  new  and  most 
valuable  branch  of  industry  for  the  a^culturists  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  wasteful  mode  of  gathering  the  cinchona  or  Peru- 
vian bark  of  South  America,  and  its  consequently  increasing 
scarcity,  led  the  British  government  to  commission  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  to  visit  Peru  in  1859,  and  to  select  plants  of  the  best 
species — for  which  he  had  previously  found  in  India  suitable 
places  for  their  cultivation.  In  this  undertaking,  though  opposed 
oy  many  difficulties,  requiring  both  courage  and  address  to  sur- 
mount, ne  happily  succeeded,  and  in  1862  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  8000  cinchona  trees,  of  various  and  of  the  most  valu- 
able sorts,  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  NeUgherry  hills;  in 
January,  18(i3,  there  were  117,000;  and  from  these  government 
plantations  seeds  and  young  trees  have  been  sold,  at  very  low 
prices,  to  persons  disposed  to  grow  them  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Government  is  more  anxious  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  a 
medicine  indispensable  in  so  fever-haimted  a  country  than  to 
make  any  immediate  profit 

But  perhaps  the  plant  possessing  the  most  interest  at  present 
is  cotton.    This  is  a  native  of  India,  and  from  time  immemorial 
the  inhabitants  have  known  how  to  manufacture  it  for  their  own 
habiliments.    Soon  after  the  English  settlement  in  the  coimtry 
the  pulicats,  the  calicoes,  and  the  Surat  mujalins,  were  articles  of 
export  to  Europe.     When  once  the  manufacture  took  root  in 
England,  the  fibre,  first  procured  from  the  West  India  islands, 
was  in  a  short  time  almost  wholly  supplied  from  the  United 
States,  where  a  fibre  was  produced  of  a  longer  and  more  elastic 
staple  than  that  of  India.    In  1788  the  East  India  Company 
distributed  American  seed,  and  in  1813  brought  an  American 
to  superintend  the  cultivation.    He  failed,  from  following  the 
same  processes  in  the  dry  plains  of  India  as  in  the  moist  loams 
of  C{m)lina.    But  as  early  as  1842  the  possibili^  of  a  failure  of 
supply  from  America  had  led  to  the  attempt  in  l!ndia  of  growing 
cotton  from  American  seed.    In  Dharwar  Mr.  Shaw  distributed 
seed  to  the  ryots,  and  as  this  was  done  through  the  revenue 
officers,  its  use  was  supposed  to  be  imperative,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  good  cotton,  equal  to  Middling  Orleans,  was  produced. 
Though  the  growers  at  length  understood  that  their  own  dis- 
cretion was  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  it  has 
maintained  its  hold,  and  in  1861-2  out  of  457,310  acres  sown 
with  cotton  in  Dharwar,  214,310  acres  were  given  to  the  American 
variety.    The  government  also  commissioned  Dr.  Wight  to  esta- 
blish experimental  cotton  farms  at  Coimbatore  in  1842,  and  he 
succeeded  in  producing  good  American  cotton,  which,  as  he  had 
provided  gins  and  was  careful  in  the  packing,  fetched  in  Liver- 
pool as  high  a  price  as  that  from  the  United  States ;  but,  save 
trom  the  government,  these  establishments  received  little  sup- 
port.   If  tiieir  products  reached  Liverpool  they  were  bought ; 
but  no  English  agents  appeared  to  promote  or  stimulate  the 
enterprise  by  furnishing  a  market  on  the  spot ;  the  cultivator 
coula  not  run  the  risk  o£,  or  wait  the  return  from,  a  foreign 
market;  and  when  Dr.  Wight  retired,  the  cultivation  in  a 
great  measure  ceased.    The  American  plant  requires  moisture 
tiiroughout  its  growth,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  procure  in  many 
parts  of  Hindustan ;  t)ut  Mr.  C.  Markham  heis  introduced  a 
species  of  Peruvian  cotton,  which,  with  a  staple  as  long,  as  fime, 
and  as  strong  as  the  New  Orleans,  ia  found  to  be  capable  of 
thriving  in  the  dry  climates  of  Sinde  and  Eastern  Madras.  Seeds 
of  this  have  been  widely  distributed  through  Cuddapah,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  success.    One  of  the  g^t  difficulties 
has  hitherto  been  the  means  of  conveyance.     Though  not  all 
removed,  thev  have  been  lessened.      We  have  mentioned  the 
opening  of  the  Godavery  and  other  rivers,  which  give  some 
mcilities,  and  the  various  railways  give  others.    One  of  these 
lines    extends   from   Allahabad   to   Etarvah,  opening  up  all 
the  Doab,  a  great  cotton  district,  in  which  there  are  820,000 
acres  of  cotton  cultivation.     The  cost  of  conveyance  by  the 
railroads  is  from  Id,  to  lid,  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  former 
cost  by  buUock-carts  was  from  3d,  to  3^.    There  are  yet  many 
miles  of  railway  in  course  of  construction,  or  of  which  the 
Xmfis  ore  determmed  on,  and  carriage  roads  are  constantly  being 
ferought  to  communicate  with  them.      Hence  the   supply  of 
ix^tton  maj-  naturally  be  expected  to  increase;  but  it  must 


not  be  overlooked  that  the  population  is  not  excessive ;  that  a 
part  of  tiie  supply  was  obtamed  by  outbidding  the  native 
manufacturer;  and  that  an  increased  cultivation  can  onlv  be 
gained  by  withdrawing  labour  from  some  other  branch  of 
mdustry.  Within  certam  limits  that  will  be  beneficial  for  Hin- 
dustan :  it  will  stimulate  industry,  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
introduce  fresh  comforts,  and  promote  the  civilisation  of  the 
whole  of  our  Eastern  empire.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  India,  published  in  1868,  gives 
the  amount  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce exported  in  the  years  ending  April  30,  from  1859  to  1866  : — 


Year. 


1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 


Cotton. 


Jute. 


£ 

6,637,624 
7,342,168 
10,203,4701 
18,779,040^ 
35,864,796; 
37,573,637 
35,587,389 


£ 
290,018 
409,872 
537,610 
760,456 

1,507,037 

1,307,844 

771,691 


Wool. 


£ 
436,672 
478,390 
400,342 
841,323 
995,848 
1,151,002 
871,314 


Opium. 


I 


£ 

9,054,394 
10,184,713 
10,553,912 
12,494,128 
10,756,093 

9,911,804 
11,122,746 


Indigo. 


£ 
2,021,288 
1,886,525 
1,647,503 
2,126,870 
1,766,168 
1,860,141 
1,861,501 


Bice. 


£ 
2,276,296 
2,962,497 
3,635,075 
3,378,496 
3,976.665 
5,573,637 
4,909,562 


The  cotton  in  the  above  table  includes  only  raw  cotton  ;  there 
were  also  exported  cotton  goods,  including  twist  and  yam,  to  the 
amount  of  763,686^  in  1859-60,  which  had  mcreased  to  1,732,133/. 
in  1865-6. 

The  minerals  of  Hindustan  form  an  important  element  in  the 
calculation  of  its  future  progress.  It  possesses  gold,  silver,  lead, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  but  these  are  not  of  much  commercial  value, — 
at  least,  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  at  present  sought.  But 
its  copper,  iron,  and  coal  afford  the  prospect  of  a  lar^e  develop- 
ment 01  industry  in  those  branches,  witn  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country.  Copper  is  found  in  many 
places,  and  is  worked  with  advantage,  although  the  application 
of  European  capital,  machinery,  and  superintendence  would 
greatly  increase  the  quantity  produced,  with  a  lessening  of  the 
cost.  Iron  ore  is  found  abimdantly,  coal  more  sparingly,  and 
therefore  charcoal  has  generally  been  used  until  lately  m  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  The  iron  mines  have  usually  been  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  jungles  and  forests  which  promised  a 
supply  of  luel ;  but  a  wastefm  system  soon  destroyed  the  wood 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  mine,  and  when  charcoal  had  to  be 
brought  on  men's  heads  to  the  iron-works,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
unable  the  iron  could  be  to  compete  with  that  of  Europe.  What 
is  produced,  however,  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Now  coal  ia 
profitablv  worked  in  many  places.  In  Burdwan  the  mines  of 
Damudan,  near  the  river  of  that  name  which  communicates 
with  the  Hooglv,  furnish  a  coal  of  which  the  field  is  very 
extensive,  and  which  is  of  tolerable  quality.  It  occupies  more 
than  1200  square  miles,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geoloaical 
Survey  of  Inaia,  1859,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  immense  field  of 
coal  of  very  superior  quality.  Dr.  Oldham,  the  superintendent 
of  the  survey,  states  that  one  small  portion  of  the  field  would 
yield  465  million  tons  of  coal.  It  answers  well  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  but  is  not  quite  so  well  suited  for  sea-jgoing  steamers,  as 
it  leaves  much  ash  ;  out  it  is  excellent  for  brick-making.  The 
river-steamers,  however,  use  it  without  much  inconvenience,  and 
it  is  used  on  all  the  railways  running  from  Calcutta.  It  has 
idso  been  employed  in  iron-furnaces,  but  the  sand  and  clay 
mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter  interfere  with  its  value  for 
this  process,  as  it  is  troublesome  and  expensive  to  get  rid  of  the 
impurities.  Other  coal-fields  exist,  and  are  work^  with  more 
or  less  success,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  facilities  of  access, 
which  are  daily  improving,  at  Palamow  in  Bahar ;  in  the  Raj- 
mahal  district ;  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  district 
to  the  south  of  it ;  at  Nagpore ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mahanuddy ;  in  Asam^  and  various  other  places.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  union  of  iron  ore  and  coal  will  soon 
enable  Hindustan  to  supply  itseK  at  least  with  rails  for  the 
tramways  which  have  been  projected  as  feeders  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  of  railway,  if  not  for  the  railways  thems^ves. 
Under  these  improvements  the  commerce  of  India  has  made 
great  strides.  Tne  Statistical  Abstract  for  India  of  1867  states 
that  in  1840-1  the  importations  amounted  onlv  to  8,415,940^ ;  the 
Abstract  published  in  1868  gives  them  in  1860-1  as  23,493,716^. ; 
in  1864-5  they  were  28,150,923^.,  exclusive  of  21,363,352/.  in 
gold  and  silver;  and  in  1866  they  were  29,599,228/.,  with 
26^557,3012.  in  bullion.    In  the  same  years  the  exportations  were 
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13,466,684^.,  34,090,164/.,  69,471,791/.,  and  67,666,476/.,  including 
bullion,  of  which  the  amount  is  not  large.  The  greater  part  of  this 
extensive  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain,  to  nJhich  were  sent  in 
1864,  according  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  products 
to  the  amount  of  21,068,752/.,  and  17,063,366/.  were  received ; 
in  1864  the  value  exported  was  62,296,699/.,  and  20,673,564/. 
was  received.  In  1865  the  value  exported  was  only  37,397,452/., 
and  the  value  received  18,833,191/. 

These  developments  of  the  resources  of  Hindustan,  united  to 
veiy  important  financial  reforms,  have  produced  corresponding 
results  m  the  revenue,  and  admitted  oi  valuable  modifications 
of  its  application.  For  many  years  previous  to  1869  the  income 
had  been  almost  uniformly  unequal  to  the  expenditure,  and 
during  the  years  of  mutiny  the  extraordinary  expenses  had 
occasioned  the  incurring  of  a  large  debt.  Mr.  James  Wilson 
had  been  sent  from  Engmnd  to  endeavour  to  form  a  scheme  by 
which  this  state  of  afbirs  might  be  remedied.  From  him,  in 
Au^t,  1860,  the  whole  system  of  taxation  underwent  a  search- 
ing investigation. 

On  April  30,  1862,  Mr.  Laing  made  his  financial  statement. 
The  mam  results  were  that,  by  reducing  the  native  army  from 
360,000  men  to  130,000,  and  the  British  troops  from  90,000 
men  to  70,000 ;  the  expenditure  on  this  force,  which  had  been 
21,000,000/.,  had  been  brought  down  to  12,800,000/.  The  civil 
expenditure  had  also  been  materially  decreased.  The  result  was 
that  the  income  and  the  expenditure  had  been  equalised  for  the 
past  vear,  and  there  would  nave  been  a  consideraole  surplus  but 
for  the  necessity  of  advancing  about  700,000/,  to  the  producers 
of  opium,  and  of  a  like  sum  for  public  works.  The  revenue 
had,  in  fact,  exceeded  the  estimate  by  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half.  For  the  coming  year  he  estimated  there  might  be  a  surplus 
of  about  the  like  sum ;  but  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  import 
duty  on  British  cotton  manufactures  from  10  per  cent,  to  6  per 
cent. ;  on  yam  from  7  per  cent  to  3 J  per  cent. ;  to  remit  the 
paper  duty  altogether ;  to  take  off  the  2  per  cent,  income  tax  on 
mcomes  not  exceeding  60/.  per  annum ;  and  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  beer,  tobacco^  and  light  wines  by  about  one-half.  This  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  725,000/.  To  public  works  he 
proposed  to  give  380,000/. ;  to  educational  purposes  146,000/., 
leaving  still  a  small  surplus  of  about  180,000f. 

For  the  year  ending  April  30*  1860,  the  total  receipts  were 
39,705,822/.,  of  which  18,146,551/.  were  derived  from  the  land 
revenue,  6,638,699/.  from  opium,  803,550/.  from  the  income  tax, 
and  213,980/.  from  trade  taxes.  The  gross  expenditure  for  the  same 
year  was  61,861,720/.,  of  which  15,279,005/.  was  on  account  of 
nulitary  establishments,  7,705,431/.  were  the  charges  and  expenses 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  including  repayments,  the  post-ofl&ce, 
&c.,  4,084,001/.  were  for  buildings,  roads,  and  other  public  works, 
3,168,819/.  were  for  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  various  items  of  the  law  and  other  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  home  accounts  show  a  receipt  in 
the  same  year  of  22,226,541/.  on  account  of  India,  the  chief 
portions  arising  from  two  loans,  12,804,529/.,  and  the  instalments 
trom  railway  companies,  5,787,460/.  The  expenditure  was 
18,029,447/.,  of  which  3,636,081/.  were  for  bullion  sent  to  India, 
1,933,000/.  debenture  loan  paid  off,  2,511,829/.  for  engineering 
and  other  expenses  on  railways,  1,168,220/.  for  guaranteed 
interest  on  railway  and  irrigation  capital,  1,616,643/.  for  military 
and  other  stores,  with  several  other  smaller  items  for  military 
purposes.    A  balance  in  hand  was  left  of  4,196,093/. 

Tne  official  statements  for  the  next  two  years  were  as  follow : — 
For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1861,  the  income  was  stated  at 
42,903,234/.,  the  expenditure  at  48,154,087/.,  showing  an  excess 
of  expenditure  of  5,260,863/.  At  the  like  period  in  1862  the 
income  was  stated  at  43,829,472/. ;  the  expenditure  at  44,870,232/., 
an  excess  in  the  expenditure  of  1,040,760/.  The  year  1863  showed 
the  \axge  surplus  of  1,090,630/. ;  the  revenue  being  46,143,752/., 
the  expenditure  44,063,122/.  But  Sir  Charles  'Drevelyan,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Laing,  elated  with  this  success,  removed  the 
income  tax,  reduced  the  miport  duty  on  iron,  a  measure  good  in 
itself  as  the  railway  iron  was  chiefly  received  from  England,  and 
replaced  the  export  duty  on  the  raw  products,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views  when  opposing  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Laing. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  ordered  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  and 
the  non-imposition  of  taxes  on  export.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
estimate  of  the  finances  was  proved  to  Be  highly  erroneous.  The 
official  statement  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1864,  was — 
revenue,  44,613,032/.,  expenditure,  44,982,006/. ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  deficiency  of  the  income-tax  was  felt, 


and  the  export  duties  levied  had  to  be  repaid,  the  revenue  was 
45,662,897£.,  the  expenditure  46,460,990/.,  an  excess  of  798,093/. 
Sir  Charles  w£is  recalled,  and  replaced  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Massey ; 
and  in  the  year  1865-6  tne  revenue  was  48,936,220/.,  the  expen- 
diture 47,332,102/.,  showing;  a  surplus  of  1,603,1 18/.  We  add  the 
details  of  the  last  published  statement  of  the  fiscal  year,  1866-6, 
which  gives  also  estimates  for  11  months  ending  March  31,  1867, 
the  financial  year  of  India  now  coincidi^ig  with  mat  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  terminating  on  March  31,  instead  of  (as  hereto- 
fore) April  30.  In  the  year  1866-6  the  receipts  amounted  to 
48,514,749/.,  reduced  to  40,483,067/.,  by  the  charges  of  collection, 
cost  of  salt  and  opium,  for  allowances  under  treaties  and  engage- 
ments, and  for  allowances  to  district  officers.  The  estimate  of 
receipts  for  the  11  months  in  1866-7  was  41,676,664/.,  to  be 
reduced  by  like  charges  to  a  net  income  of  33,984,970/.  The 
income-tax,  which  produced  662,020/.  in  the  former  year,  almost 
disappears  from  the  accounts  of  the  latter ;  and  nearly  all  the 
great  items  of  revenue  are  less  for  1866-7  than  in  the  accoimt  for 
the  year  1865-6.  The  item  of  land  revenue  and  tributes  falls  from 
19,109,944/.  in  1866-6  to  17,387,805/.  in  1866-7 ;  customs  from 
1,938,004/.  to  1,766,130/. ;  opium  from  6,623,982/.  to  6,259,687/. ; 
stamps  from  1,875,978/.  to  1,751,953/. ;  miscellaneous  from 
2,263,494/.  to  271,217/. ;  but  salt  advances  from  4,964,453/.  to 
6,238,077/.  The  char^  do  not  show  nearly  so  creat  a  reduction 
as  the  receipts.  The  mterest  on  the  fimded  and  unfunded  debt 
fells  from  2,763,632/.  to  2,217,170/. :  the  chai^  for  the  army  from 
14,360,338/.  to  12,338,969/. ;  miscellaneous  from  1,281,647/.  to 
327,427/.  ;  police  from  2,384,330/.  to  2,199,697/.  ;  but  the  charee 
for  law  and  justice  declmes  only  from  2,423,206/.  to  2,413,396^ ; 
the  military  charges  ui  England  advance  from  2,402,882/.  to 
2,807,288/.  ;  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  England  from  1,879,736/. 
to  1,936,263/. ;  the  charge  for  public  works  from  6,060,703/.  to 
5,420,095/.,  and  several  of  the  minor  items  show  some  increase  in 
1866-7  as  compared  with  1865-6.  The  charge  for  administra- 
tion and  public  departments  fells  from  1,070,266/.  to  1,001,761/. 
The  charge  for  guaranteed  interest  payable  to  railway  companies 
(after  deducting  net  traffic  receipts)  advances  from  67,043/.  in 
1865-6  to  1,028,769/.  in  1866-7,  the  credit  taken  for  net  traffic 
receipts  falling  from  2,866,801/.  to  2,049,910/. 

On  March  14,  1868,  Mr.  Massey  made  his  financial  statement ; 
the  licence-tax  was  to  be  abolished,  and  a  tax  on  trades  to  be 
substituted ;  the  tobacco  and  succession  duties  are  abandoned ; 
on  the  financial  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  800,000/.,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  230,000/.  was  anticipated  for  the  year  1868-9. 

The  population  of  British  Hindustan,  according  to  the  StoHa- 
ttccd  Aostraet  published  in  1868,  was  143,686,789.  The  troops 
employed  in  British  India  in  1866  were  66,814  Europeans  and 
117,096  natives ;  and  with  an  average  strength  of  69,941,  the 
deaths  from  orcQnarv  causes  of  the  Europeans  were  only  995, 
and  byjcholera  79.  Of  the  native  troops,  with  an  average  strength 
of  99,036,  the  deaths  from  ordinary  causes  were  936 ;  from 
cholera,  211.  The  emigrants  from  British  India  were  12,656  in 
1856-7,  27,779  in  1866-6,  two-thirds  of  them  bound  for  Mauritius. 
In  1867-8  42,307,^80  letters  and  newspapers  were  transniitted 
through  the  Post-office  of  British  India ;  m  1865-6,  59,931,904  ; 
and  the  offices  opened  were  increased  from  966  to  2070. 

Education  for  India  has  been  provided  by  the  establishment  of 
18,663  schools  or  colleges,  in  which  in  1866  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  559,317  pupils,  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of 
440,038/.,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  770,834/. 

Agra  [E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  139]  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
which  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway  bndge,  has  76,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  fine  wide  street  runs  from  the  tort  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  nearly  bisects  the  city ;  the  other  streets  are  nar- 
row and  irregular,  but  are  kept  clean.  The  town  is  fortified ; 
the  walls  are  extensive,  the  fort  ia  large ;  and  there  are  many 
handsome  houses  for  the  European  officers  of  the  garrsion.  The 
government  house,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  adjoins  the  city  on  the 
west.  The  English  and  Oriental  College  is  a  fine  modem  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  quadrangle  having  a  turret  at  each  comer, 
and  two  principal  entrances.  The  Metcalfe  Testimonial  contains 
a  dancing-room  and  refectory,  with  some  subordinate  offices.  The 
old  church  was  handsome  but  small,  and  a  new  one  has  been 
erected.  There  are  two  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one 
for  Baptists.  The  Orphan  Institution  maintains  about  200 
children.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  small  branch 
here,  and  the  Agra  Bank  an  office.  As  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  North-Westem  Provinces,  there  are  iudicial  establishments 
and  revenue  offices.    The  markets  ore  well  supplied  with  poultry 
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and  butcher's  meat,  and  peas,  greens,  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  and 
French  beans,  are  procurable  in  the  cold  season.  A  good  deal  of 
cotton  is  sent  down  the  Jumna  from  the  province,  or  from 
Muttra,  Bhurtpore  and  Dholpore.  Salt  is  another  important 
article  of  commerce,  brought  in  great  quantities  from  Rajpootana, 
for  distribution  through  the  Doab  from  Agra.  The  latitude  is 
now  fixed  at  27°  W  N.,  the  longitude  78°  6'  E.,  the  distance  is 
763  miles  north-west  from  Calcutta. 

BoTnhay,  by  the  census  of  February,  1864,  had  a  population  of 
816,562.  A  causeway  and  arched  stone  bridge  recently  con- 
structed by  the  government,  aided  by  a  large  contribution  from 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  connects  the  island  of  Bombay  with  that 
of  Salsette  by  Mahim  to  Bandora.  The  harbour  has  an  area  of 
safe  anchorage  of  about  50  square  miles,  with  &om  36  to  42  feet 
of  water  at  the  entrance.  At  the  southern  end  of  Colaba  island 
is  a  lighthouse,  the  lantern  of  which  is  150  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  wet  docks  have  been  constructed  between  it  and  Old 
Woman's  Island,  near  the  causeway  connecting  the  two.  "When 
timber  ships  were  in  fashion  several  line-of-oattle  ships  were 
built  at  Bombay  ;  the  presence  of  teak  gave  them  great  advan- 
t^es,  which  have  been  wholly  lost  since  iron  ship-building  has 
prevailed. 

Bombay  is  the  seat  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  from  whose 
decisions  an  appeal  only  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Presidency.  Here 
are  also  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
Agra  Bank,  the  Qovemment  Savings'  Bank,  the  ofiice  of  the 
Bombay  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  several  Insurance 
Companies.  The  Jamsetjee  Hospital,  founded  by  the  liberal 
Parsee  merchant  whose  name  it  bears,  is  near  the  Grant  College, 
which  is  a  medical  institution,  a  building  of  one  storey  with  a 
castellated  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine  archway,  the 
top  of  the  arch  rising  to  the  top  windows  of  the  building  a  height 
of  25  feet  Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  the 
Elphinstone  Institution,  in  which  English  and  the  literature  and 
science  of  Europe  are  taught,  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  the  Agri-horticul- 
tural Society  of  Western  India,  the  Native  General  Library,  and 
the  Bombay  Diocesan  Library.  There  are  likewise  a  number  of 
benevolent  and  religious  associations.  There  are  also  several 
creat  bazaars.  As  amusements  golf  and  cricket  have  been  intro- 
auced,  and  a  yacht  club  has  been  established.  The  first  line  of 
railway  in  Hindustan  was  opened  between  Bombay  and  Tannah 
in  1853.  There  are  now  other  lines  and  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  always  increasing.  There  are  four  daily  newspapers 
and  a  theatre 

Calcutta  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  cols.  239-41].  The  latitude  of  Fort 
William  is  now  fixed  at  22°  35'  N.  lat.,  88°  30'  E.  long. ;  the 
population  by  the  census  of  January,  1866,  was  377,924,  exclu- 
sive of  177,000  who  are  supposed  to  visit  it  every  day.  There 
are  no  remarkable  additions  to  the  public  buildings  ;  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  called  Chowringnee,  is  that  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Europeans.  In  it  is  the  Esplanade,  fronting  the  river,  with 
the  Government  House,  the  Town  Hall,  and  many  handsome 
buildings  around  it.  On  the  Esplanade  the  fine  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  Lord  Hardinge  by  Foley  has  been  recently 
erected.  There  are  churches  and  chapels  for  all  sects  ;  colleges 
for  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Anglo-Indians  ;  the  Asiatic 
Society ;  literary  and  scientific  institutions  ;  medical  colleges ; 
several  newspapers,  in  English  and  the  native  languages  ;  and 
many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments.  Tlie  com- 
merce of  Calcutta  is  lai^e  ;  several  railways  now  give  it  access 
to  the  interior  ;  and  telegraph  lines  have  been  extensively 
formed.  It  exports  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and  raw  silk  ;  it  im- 
ports silk,  cotton  goods,  yam,  cutlery,  wines,  ale  and  porter,  and 
spirits.  It  has  ^ip-building  docks,  cannon  foundries,  steam  oil-, 
saw-,  and  flour-mills.  The  roadstead,  however,  is  an  unsafe  one, 
the  navigation  of  the  Hoogly  is  dangerous,  tmd  its  occasional 
inundations  have  been  most  destructive.  A  new  harbour  has 
therefore  been  formed  at  Port  Canning,  much  superior  to  and 
safer  than  that  at  Calcutta.  It  has  been  further  described  at 
coL  709,  E.  C.  S. 

Jumalpoor  was  a  military  cantonment,  formed  at  a  point  where 
the  Konaie  diverges  from  the  Brahmaputra,  about  190  miles 
N.E.  of  Calcutta.  It  owes  its  great  increase  of  Importance  and 
prosperity  to  the  recently  introduced  railways.  It  is  the  great 
workshop  of  the  East  Indian  line.  Situated  on  the  borders  of 
Bengal,  and  approaching  the  hills,  the  site  was  chosen  for  its 
sanitary  qualities.  The  drainage  for  the  new  buildings  has  been 
caiefoliy  attended  to ;  the  houses  are  built  with  neatness  and 


regularity,  and  a  careful  attention  to  all  sanitary  requisites. 
The  workshops  aro  large  and  well  arranged  ;  and  the  Company 
have  built,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  two  churches,  a 
mechanics'  institution,  and  a  library ;  there  are  also  recreation 
grounds,  and  a  racquet  court.  A  savings  bank  has  been 
established,  with  a  provident  fund,  for  all  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  which  has  been  well  supported.  Similar  institutions 
have  been  formed  by  some  of  the  other  Companies. 

Lahore  [E.  C,  BLindustan,  voL  iii  col.  1981  is  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Paniab,  in  which  a  native  municipal  committee  has 
been  establishea,  and  where  the  good  effects  have  been  most 
distinctly  seen.  Commencing  work  in  1862,  and  raising  funds 
from  the  town  itself,  they  first  brought  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Baree  Doab  Canal  for  the  purpose  of  batning ;  the  want  of 
such  a  convenience  had  been  long  felt.  They  next  caused  the 
town  ditch,  which  encircled  the  walls,  and  had  long  been  the 
depository  of  every  conceivable  nuisance,  to  be  filled  up,  laid  out 
in  gardens,  intersected  with  roads,  and  planted  with  trees,  and 
it  now  forms  a  people's  park,  two  miles  in  circuit,  although  com- 
parativehr  narrow,  whicn  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. "The  circuit  of  the  old  fortifications  exceeded  seven  miles. 
Other  measures  for  sanitary  purposes  have  also  been  carried  out, 
or  are  under  consideration.  The  population  of  Lahoro  is  about 
95,000,  and  there  is  a  government  school  which  in  1863  had  600 
pupils.  A  railway  to  Umritsir  was  opened  in  1862,  and  another 
to  Mooltan  in  1864.  The  streets  of  tne  old  town  are  narrow  ; 
the  houses  lofty  and  gloomy  ;  but  it  is  abundantly  suppUed  with 
water  from  wells.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  abounds  with 
fertile  orchards  and  gardens.  In  the  town  the  Padishaf^  mosque, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Aurungzebe,  is  a  lofty  massive 
structure  of  red  sandstone  ;  and  the  Sonara  mosque  is  likewise 
a  magnificent  building.  The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Jenanghir  is  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  within  3  miles  is  the  Shahlimar,  or  garden 
of  Shah  Jehan.    All  of  them  have  suffered  much,  from  neglect. 

Madras  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  658]  has  grown  in  si2e,  but  has  not 
materially  changed  in  character.  In  1863  it  had  427,771  in- 
habitants, divided,  in  very  different  proportions,  between  the 
Black  Town  and  the  detached  district  whero  dwell  most  of  the 
wealthy  Europeans.  The  Black  Town  stretches  along  the  beach 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  and  at  several  points  is 
scarcely  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  spnng-tides. 
The  Wldte  Town  behind  it  gives  an  extreme  width  m>m  east  to 
west  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  rises  at  its  highest  point  about  20 
feet  above  the  level.  Here  the  comfortable  ornamental  villas 
scarcely  take  the  form  of  streets,  but  are  placed  without  much 
regard  to  order.  Tlie  roadstead  continues  m  its  unimproved  and 
dangerous  state,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  increase  of  its 
commerce,  especially  since  the  railways  have  come  into  opera- 
tion, which  connect  it  with  the  interior.  Plans  have,  however, 
been  projected  for  its  improvement,  and  one  has  been  under  con- 
sidemtion  which  proposes  to  form  a  mole  in  front  about  1000 
feet  in  length  and  60  m  breadth,  with  a  transverse  piece  at  the 
seaward  end,  the  whole  to  be  built  on  iron  piles  driven  into 
the  sand.  Tramways  are  to  run  on  each  side  of  it,  to  facilitate 
the  landing  or  shipment  of  eoods  and  passengers. 

There  are  now  many  good  houses  in  both  towns,  and  several 
useful  institutions.  Among  them  are  the  Infirmary,  which, 
though  an  ugly  building,  is  carefully  attended,  is  furnished  with 
many  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  Medical  College,  in  which  natives  are  instructed  in  the 
healing  art.  The  Military  Male  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building 
for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers.  These  are  'for  the  most  part 
the  children  of  soldiers  by  native  women.  This  institution  is 
noticeable  as  being  that  in  which  Dr.  Bell  first  introduced  his 
plan  for  educating  children.  There  is  a  similar  asylum  for 
female  orphans,  who  aro  taught  domestic  duties  as  well  as  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  and  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  outfit  on  leaving,  and  a  marriage  present  of  5/.  The 
Madras  Literary  Society  has  a  European  celebrity,  and  is  a 
branch  of  the  London  Asiatic  Society.  Thero  is  a  Central 
Museum,  united  with  a  Zoological  Garden,  both  commenced  in 
1861,  the  collection  of  objects  in  both  being  very  large  and 
interostinff  ;  also  a  considerable  library.  All  are  open  to  the 
public  ;  the  custodians  of  the  whole  being  natives.  The  natives 
take  great  interest  in  this,  and  in  one  month  it  had  36,522 
visitors.  At  the  Observatory  the  director  is  an  Englishman,  but 
natives  are  employed  in  computing  the  calculations,  and  are 
found  quite  competent  lS)  the  duty.  They  are  also  the  drivers 
and  stokers  on  the  railway  engines,  and  the  manipulators  of  the 
telegraph  lines.  In  the  School  of  Arts  natives  receive  in- 
struction in  drawing,  sculpture,  lithography,  photography,  wood- 
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engraving,  and  etching.  The  Madras  Club  House  emiala  those 
of  London  in  extent  and  accommodation ;  it  has  leading-iooms, 
well  furnished  with  journals  and  the  newest  literature  ;  dining- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  baths,  and  lodging  for  those  who  require  it. 

About  60  miles  north  of  Madras  is  the  lake  of  Fulicat, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bank  varying  from  twenty  feet  to 
five  miles  in  width,  over  which  the  sea  frequently  washes  ;  and 
connected  with  the  town  by  an  artificial  canal.  This  lake  is 
upwards  of  60  miles  in  length  by  from  five  to  ten  in  width, 
and  abounds  in  fish,  with  innumerable  quantities  of  fen-birds. 
It  is  very  shallow,  never  exceeding  five  feet  in  depth,  and 
abounding  in  swamps.  On  the  canal  there  is  a  large  traffic, 
boats  bringing  to  the  city  the  fish  and  wild  fowl,  as  well  as  wood 
and  fruit.  Tne  canal  is  broken  at  intervals  by  a  number  of  out- 
lets faced  with  masonry,  by  which  portions  of  the  adjoining 
land  are  converted  into  lagoons  during  the  rainy  season,  after 
which  the  water  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Simla,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  as  they  descend 
to  the  Panjab  or  Pimjaub,  at  first  selected  as  a  sanatorium  for 
troops  and  government  servant*,  has  latterly  become  the  resort 
of  ereat  nimibers  of  Europeans,  the  residence  even  for  a  time 
of  the  Governor-General,  and  is  just  rising  into  a  town  of  impor- 
tance with  shops  and  places  of  business  for  natives  and  foreigners. 
It  is  built  on  a  ridge  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Sutlej  river.  It  commands  beautiful  views,  is 
remarkably  healthy  during  the  sunmier  heats,  but  is  subject  to 
much  rain  in  the  wet  season.  In  1862  a  municipal  committee 
was  established  in  this  and  a  number  of  other  towns.  In  Simla 
it  is  composed  of  Europeans  and  native  residents ;  in  other 
towns  it  IS  wholly  of  natives,  and  the  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  high  de^e  in  securing  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  natives  in  local  improvements. 

Utakamundy  of  which  a  short  notice  was  given  in  the  original 
article,  has  creatly  increased  in  importance.  From  the  first 
house  erected  in  1820,  on  the  Neilcherry  hills,  where  the 
annual  temperature  only  varies  from  42^  at  sunrise  in  the  coldest 
month  to  71^ ;  where  no  month  passes  without  some  rainfall, 
and  the  wettest  month  only  averages  about  9  inches ;  where 
gentle  breezes  are  almost  constantly  present,  and  where  ihe  most 
picturesque  scenery  abounds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Europeans 
gradually  sought  it  as  a  healthy  resort  from  the  burning 
plains  and  crowded  and  dirtr^  towns  of  the  fiat  districts  below 
them.  A  lake  was  formed  by  damming  up  one  end  of  the 
valley,  and  houses  were  rapidly  built  on  its  grassy  slopes,  with 
a  handsome  church,  a  club-house,  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  other  buildings.  A  native  town  and  a 
bazaar  soon  followed ;  roads  were  made,  which  are  now  excel- 
lent, shaded  with  acacias  and  Australian  gum-trees.  But 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  object  is  the  Government  Garden, 
instituted  at  first  for  the  introduction  and  acclimatisation  of 
English  and  exotic  plants ;  more  recently  made  the  first  re- 
ceptacle for  the  cinchona  plants  and  seeds  brought  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham  from  Peru.  Under  the  intelligent  care  of  Mr. 
Maclvor,  these  have  been  reared  so  successfully,  that  other  planta- 
tions have  been  established ;  and  seeds  and  plants  distributed 
to  individuals  so  widely,  that  there  can  be  no  lon^r  any  doubt  of 
India  being  well  able  to  suppler  itself  with  this  valuable  and 
necessary  ^brifuge,  but  a  probability  that  it  may  also  become  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Utakamtmd, 
other  towns  have  grown  up.  Coonoor  is  built  on  the  tops  of  a 
range  of  rounded  hills  ;  it  has  a  church  with  a  fine  tower,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  large  coffee  plantations.  At  Jakor 
talla  are  the  Government  barracks  used  as  a  sanatorium,  and 
which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  restoring  the 
health  of  regiments  which  have  suffered  from  the  jungle  fevers  so 

Prevalent  in  all  the  wooded  valleys  and  slopes  of  Hindustan, 
n  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  upon  many  parts  oi  the  Neilgherries, 
there  are/ ancient  relics  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  natives. 

HISPANIOLA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  cols.  206— im.  This  beautiful 
island,  since  we  last  wrote,  has  continued,  and  continues,  to  be 
subjected  to  political  convulsions.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
President  Soulouque  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Haiti  as  Faustin  I. 
in  1850;  while  tne  Spanish  part  of  the  island  declared  itself 
independent,  formed  itself  into  a  republic,  and  elected  a  Presi- 
dent of  San  Domingo.  The  new  Emperor  soon  rendered  himself 
universally  unpopular.  He  attemptwl  an  imitation  of  an  Euro- 
pean court,  created  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  &c.  ;  sent  titled 
ambassadors  to  England  and  France,  loaded  his  people  with 
arbitrarily  imposed  taxes,  persisted  against  their  wish  in  making 
unsuccesaful  attacks  on  the  neighoouring  republic  of  San 
Domingo,  and  punished  with  extreme  seventy  all  who  opposed 


his  commands.  A  sullen  discontent  pervaded  his  dominions, 
when  again,  in  1858,  he  determinea  on  another  expedition 
intended  to  subdue  the  obnoxious  republic,  which  he  disliked 
on  its  own  account,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice  as  affording 
means  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  gain  a  footing  in 
the  island.  To  the  army  the  annotmcement  of  this  expedition 
was  highly  displeasing,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  oeposing 
the  Emperor,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  Dec.  84. 
The  chief  of  the  conspiracy  was  General  Gefb-ard,  who  had 
distingtdshed  himself  in  two  campaigns  against  the  republicans. 
On  Dec.  21  the  Emperor  became  aware  of  the  proposed  attempt, 
some  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
together  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Geffrard.  G^flbard 
himself  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Port-au-Prince. 
The  next  day  he  landed  at  Gonaives,  where  he  had  many 
friends,  proclaimed  a  republic,  and  was  joined  by  the  town  and 
by  General  Barthelemy.  A  Departmental  Committee  was  im- 
mediately formed,  the  political  prisoners  were  released,  and 
those  who  had  been  banished  were  recalled.  On  Dec.  23  the 
Committee  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  invested 
Gefi'rard  with  the  functions  of  President,  leaving  it  to  him  to 
convoke  the  Legislature  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
capital ;  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  Port  Labour,  where 
Soulouque  had  imprisoned  his  opponents  whom  he  had  not 
ventured  to  put  to  death.  On  the  24th  the  fortified  town  of  St. 
Mark  surrenaered  to  Gefirard,  and  adhesions  arrived  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Gefirard  had  now  an  army,  which  was 
needed,  for  Soulouque,  who  did  not  want  courage,  had  assembled 
a  force  of  4000  men,  with  which  he  advanced  with  all  possible 
haste  towards  St  Mark.  The  armies  met,  but  the  combat  was 
not  long  doubtful ;  for,  imitating  the  example  of  the  republicans, 
the  greater  number  of  Soulouque's  soldiers  fired  into  the  air ; 
desertion  thinned  the  Imperial  ranks,  and  the  Emperor,  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  bemg  surrounded,  retreated  slowly,  fol- 
lowed by  (Jeflfrard.  Returning  to  Port-au-Prince  on  Jan.  10, 
1859,  he  entered  it  as  though  he  had  been  a  conqueror.  He 
sought  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  blacks  against  the  mulattoes, 
and  talked  of  effectmg  a  general  massacre  of  them ;  so  that 
the  resident  consuls  thought  it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  him  to 
demand  explanations.  Geffrard  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the 
siege  of  the  town.  On  Jan.  12  he  encamped  within  a  couple  of 
leagues  of  Port-au-Prince  and  about  four  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  15th  Soulouque  was  awakened  bv  the  trumpets  of  the 
hostile  army.  The  troops  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  town 
had  opened  its  gates  to  the  assailants,  and  the  empire  of  Sou- 
louque was  at  an  end. 

Alter  releasinff  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  and  loaded  with  irons,  Geffrard  sent  a  messenger  to 
Soulouque  desiring  him  to  abdicate.  This  he  felt  under  the 
necessity  of  complying  with,  on  doing  which  it  was  promised 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart  with  all  his  family. 
Gathering  them  together,  with  all  he  could  of  his  property, 
he  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  French  consul,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  ;  but  the  chests 
of  gold  he  had  thus  conveyed  were  reclaimed  as  tiie  property  of 
the  State.  The  frigate  Melbourne,  then  happeniug  to  be  in 
port,  received  him,  his  wife,  daughters,  and  a  few  of  his  prin- 
cipal adherents,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  sailed  with 
them  to  Jamaica^ 

The  revolution  which  had  subverted  the  throne  of  Soulouque 
had  not  cost  a  single  life.  Scarcely  was  Gefi^rd  installed  than 
he  received  the  adhesion  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
realm.  He  was  popular,  equallv  among  the  blacks  and  the 
mulattoes,  for  his  lather  was  a  mulatto,  while  his  mother  was  a 
black ;  and  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  more  intelligent  of 
both  classes.  He  chose  his  cabinet  impartially  accoroing  to 
merit,  without  reference  to  colour  ;  and  of  seven  ministers  four 
were  black.  He  displayed  the  same  moderation  in  retaining 
in  their  places  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  officials. 
A  general  calm  succeeded,  scarcely  broken  by  a  futile  attempt  at 
a  counter  revolution  attempted  in  favour  of  an  old  minister  of 
Soulouque's,  which  was  immediately  suppressed.  In  April 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  England,  France,  and  Spain  to 
announce  the  change  in  the  government,  to  engage  professors  in 
France  to  reorganise  the  machinery  for  public  instruction, 
which  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  Emperor,  who  himself 
could  scarcely  read  or  write  ;  and  to  escort  a  number  of  young 
men  to  be  educated  at  Paris  so  as  to  become  instructors  at  nome. 
The  Chamber  of  Representatives  met  in  April,  and  in  May  tliey 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Soulouque.  They 
also  took  measures  for  remedying  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
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million  pounds  were  exported  ;  the  president  appointed  inspectors 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  plantations,  and  the  duty  on 
exportations  was  lowered.  A  native  en^eer  was  employed  by 
the  Government  to  examine  a  deposit  of  coal,  which  he  reported 
to  exist  in  several  places,  in  fact  throughout  a  widely  extended 
basin,  and  in  October,  1861,  the  Government  announced  that  it 
was  about  to  concede  the  working  of  the  mines  to  a  European 
company.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, which  was  estimated  at  660,000  only  in  1859,  by  offering  to 
receive  the  liberated  negroes  from  the  United  States,  and  sucn  as 
were  captured  in  slave  ships.  This  was  not  altogether  a  new 
idea,  but  circumstances  tended  to  give  it  a  fresh  impulse,  which 
the  president  encouraged.  In  1859  there  were  about  300 
received,  but  in  1860  a  law  was  passed  by  which  concessions  of 
land  were  to  be  made,  according  to  fixed  rates  to  all  coloured 
immigrants.  Of  these  1200  arrived  by  March,  1861,  most  of  them 
agriculturists,  the  class  especially  useful  by  introducing  the 
improved  methods  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but 
whose  usefulness  was  in  some  degree  restricted  in  consequence 
of  their  being  protestants,  and  requiring  to  be  located  together, 
instead  of  dispersing  themselves  and  their  knowledge  throughout 
the  country.  The  exportations  used  to  average  about  2,000,000^. 
and  the  importations  about  1,500,0002.,  but  the  civil  wars  have 
interfered  so  materially  with  commerce,  that  no  reliable  average 
can  now  be  given. 

Considerable  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  education.  In 
1861  there  were  240  schools  in  Haiti,  of  which  89  were  prima^ 
schools  for  boys,  90  primary  rural  schools,  and  50  primary  schools 
for  girls.  In  August,  1864,  there  were  14,500  scholars  in  205 
schools.    Port-au-Prince  has  also  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law. 

HOLSTEIN  [Denmark  ;  Schleswig-Holstbin,  E.  C.  S.]. 

HONDURAS  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  cols.  222-41.  This  petty  re- 
public has  not  escaped,  the  disturbances  which  appear  to  be 
perennial  among  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Santos  Guardiola,  who  had  been  elected  President  in  1855,  and 
re-elected  in  1866,  united  with  the  Legislature  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country.  What  are  most 
urgently  needed  are  the  means  of  intercommunication.  The 
rivers  are  not  navigable,  except  two  near  the  port  of  Omoa,  the 
Ulna  and  the  Chamalicon,  and  these  two  are  navigable  by  small 
vessels  only.  In  1861  a  union  was  effected  with  the  Mosquito  king- 
dom, and  the  coast  line  now  runs  down  to  10°  55'  N.  lat.,  a  large 
addition  of  territory,  but  a  small  one  of  population,  with  no 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  means  of  mtercommunication, 
^  except  that  the  boundary  river  southward,  the  San  Juan,  is 
navigable  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Segovia  river,  which 
rises  in  Nicaragua,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Gracios-&-Dios,  after 
passing  Greytown,  is  navigable  throughout  its  course.  The  con- 
struction of  carriage-roads  is  difficult,  from  the  number  of  small 
but  unfordable  streams  that  intersect  the  country.  Something 
has  been  done  to  remove  these  impediments,  and  the  geographical 
position  of  the  State  led  to  the  formation  of  a  scheme  for  a  rail- 
way from  Caballos  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on 
the  Pacific,  in  the  State  of  San  Salvador.  The  government 
showed  itself  willing  to  promote  such  a  railway,  and  a  company 
was  formed  in  the  United  States  in  185*3  for  its  construction,  to 
which  large  concessions  were  made,  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 
In  1856  the  privileges  were  transferred  to  an  English  company, 
fresh  surveys  were  made,  and  it  was  announced  tnat  the  works 
were  to  commence  in  1857,  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  line  in  case  of 
war  ;  but  the  time  was  not  favourable  for  obtaining  subscriptions, 
and  nothing  was  done.  More  recently  the  project  has  been  taken 
up  by  a  French  company.  The  papulation  of  the  State  is  esti- 
mated at  about  400,000,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  in  Comayagua 
and  its  suburbs.  After  the  assassination  of  Guardiola  in  1863, 
the  new  President,  Montes,  endeavoured  to  effect  an  arrangement 
for  the  Pacific  steamers  to  call  at  the  port  of  Amapala,  at 
which  he  reduced  the  port  dues  and  the  customs'  duties  on  some 
kinds  of  liquids.  The  revenue  is  about  150,000^.,  derived  largely 
from  the  produce  of  tobacco  and  mahogany  ;  the  expenditure  is 
much  less,  the  surplus  being  devoted  to  paying  off  an  interior 
debt.  The  exportations  average  about  I60,000i.  ;  the  importa- 
tions about  150,000^.,  the  commerce  being  almost  entirely  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  1855,  when  the  filibuster  Walker  was  for  a  while  successful 
in  Nicaragua  and  New  Granada  [Nioabagua],  Guardiola  ap- 
peared inclined  to  support  the  nominal  President  of  New 
Granada,  Rivas  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Wdker  rendered  any  inter- 
vention useless.  In  1859,  a  dispute  arose  with  the  government 
of  San  Salvador,  in  consequence  of  Honduras  refusmg  to  sur- 


render refugees  who  had  sought  an  asylum  within  its  boundary, 
but  a  few  angry  diplomatic  notes  was  the  only  result.  In  1838 
a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  of  which  the 
largest  was  Ruatan,  uninhabited,  but  having  one  or  two  good 
harbours,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain.  In 
themselves  they  were  valueless  to  either  State ;  but  they 
formed  a  naval  stetion  for  Great  Britain,  and  their  possession 
was  therefore  protested  against,  not  only  by  Honduras,  off  the 
coast  of  which  they  lay,  but  by  the  United  States.  After  a  pro- 
tracted negotiation,  it  was  M-eed  by  treaty  in  1860  that  they 
should  be  given  up  to  Honduras  as  a  part  of  its  territory,  but 
that  they  &ould  be  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  This 
convention  stipulated  that  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom  should 
be  granted  in  the  territories  of  Honduras,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Legislature  and  the  President.  At  this  time  the 
bishopric  was  vacant,  and  the  acting  vicar  of  the  chapter  de- 
nounced the  treaty  as  a  desecration  of  the  old  orthodox  faith, 
and  excommunicated  the  President.  The  Ministers,  supported 
by  the  Legislature,  maintained  their  position,  and  at  length  the 
vicar  issu^  a  decree  commanding  all  the  pastors  of  parishes  to 
renounce  their  office  and  to  quit  the  State,  which  many  of  them 
obeyed.  The  bishopric  of  Honduras  is  suffragan  to  that  of 
Guatemala,  and  the  President  appealed  to  this  ecclesiastical 
superior,  who  decided  against  the  vicar,  ordered  him  to  restore 
the  parish  priests  to  their  stations,  and  to  delegate  his  powers  to 
some  other  person  who  might  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  tne  priesthood,  while  waiting  for  the 
decree  of  the  Pope.  These  measures  were  taken,  and  peace  was 
hoped  for.  This  delayed  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  islands 
for  awhile.  The  inhabitants  were  represented  as  being  discon- 
tented with  the  transfer,  and  some  of  them  applied  to  the  noto- 
rious "W.  Walker  for  aid.  He  readily  responded  to  the  call,  and 
in  June,  1860,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  with  a  small  schooner, 
and  about  100  followers.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  Guardiola, 
the  President  of  Honduras,  having  had  some  intimation  of  the 
intended  attack,  had  refrained  from  taking  formal  possession  of 
the  islands,  and  that  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Failing  to  receive  any  assistance  from  them,  he  proceeded  to  the 
continent  and  seized  without  resistance  the  town  and  port  of 
Truxillo.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  Guardiola  despatehed 
General  Alvarez,  with  500  soldiers,  to  oppose  him,  wnile,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  Guatemala  prepared  to  render  assist- 
ance if  needed  to  repulse  this  invasion.  JBut  more  effective  aid 
was  at  hand.  A  few  days  after  Truxillo  had  been  in  Walker's 
possession,  the  British  brig  Icarus,  sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Belize,  made  its  appearance,  and  the  captain  stating  that  there 
was  much  British  property  in  the  town,  which  he  had  come  to 
protect,  forced  Walker  to  leave  the  town  in  a  few  hours.  He 
now  became,  not  an  invader,  but  a  fugitive,  vainly  endeavouring, 
first,  to  obtaon  adherents  in  the  country,  and  then  to  escape  by 
means  of  his  vessel,  which  had  advanced  up  the  Rio  Tinto, 
whither  he  had  wandered.  The  attempt  to  escape  was  foiled 
by  the  Icarus,  which  had  followed  Walker's  vessel,  and  on  Sept.  3 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  English  captain,  who  transferred 
him  to  the  public  authorities  of  Honduras  at  Truxillo,  by  whom 
he  was  judged,  condemned,  and  within  a  very  few  days  shot.  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  acting  under  no  authority,  had  been 
able  by  his  own  daring  enterprise  to  inflict  an  amoimt  of  evil 
upon,  and  to  delay  the  estabbshment  of  order  in,  the  various 
States  of  Central  America,  to  an  extent  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate. 

Early  in  1861  several  inefficient  attempts  at  insurrection, 
chiefly  created  by  monks  and  priests,  were  made.  They  were 
suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  Guardiola  granted  a 
general  amnesty,  not  excepting  the  vicar,  who  was  known  to  be 
the  great  instigator.  His  generosity  was  ill  requited.  A  Major 
Agurcia  made  a  new  attempt  in  August.  Guardiola  was 
assassinated,  and  Agurcia  endeavoured  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. He  failed,  for  after  the  first  surprise  the  deed  was 
detested.  The  Vice-President,  Castellanos,  who  had  gone  to 
San  Salvador,  was  sent  for ;  he  hastened  back,  marked  on 
Comayagua,  where  Agurcia  still  remained,  took  him  prisoner, 
had  him  tried,  and  shot.  Guardiola  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Francisco  Montes,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  San  Salvador  against  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  His 
forces  were  defeated  on  Jime  16,  1863,  at  Santa  Rosa,  by  the 
army  of  Guatemala,  and  he  retreated  to  the  capital.  General  J. 
M.  Medina  then  revolted,  joined  the  invading  army,  declared 
himself  provisional  President,  was  accepted  by  the  people,  and 
Montes  was  deposed.  In  December  Medina  resigned  nis  powers, 
but  was  re-elected  in  1864  for  four  years  by  a  reguuir  and  peaceable 
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election,  and  this  position  he  has  retained.  Before  order  was 
restored  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  at  Okncho,  in  the  department 
of  Yoro.  The  President  advanced  against  the  rebels,. and  de- 
feated them  on  June  15,  1865.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  made 
prisoners  and  executed,  and  600  families  were  removed,  as 
factious,  to  other  parts  of  the  republic.  Except  a  slight  inter- 
ruption, occasioned  by  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who  liad  been 
imported,  refusing  to  work,  there  has  been  no  further  internal 
disturbance,  and  an  anmesty  has  been  granted  for  all  political 
offences  since  1848.  One  consequence  of  the  preceding  wars  had 
been  a  dearth  of  food,  and  the  government  early  in  1865  gave 
permission  for  the  import  of  grain  duty  free.  In  February  of 
the  same  year  it  reduced  the  duty  on  all  foreign  merchandize 
impoitcd  by  laud  or  sea  to  30  per  cent.,  but  the  port  of  Amapala 
in  Tiger  island  was  no  longer  a  free  ]X)rt  In  September,  1866,  a 
decree  was  issued,  declaring  that  Honduras  w^ould  remain,  neutral 
in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Peru,  Chili,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  a 
measure  evidently  intendekl  to  favour  the  allied  republics,  as  it 
recognises  the  nght  of  all  the  powers  to  take  any  prizes  cap- 
tured by  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  into  the  ports  of  Honduras, 
to  establish  courts  to  deciae  on  the  legality  of  the  capture,  and 
to  sell  the  prizes.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  port  of  Amapala 
was  again  aeclared  free  to  foreign  merchants  lor  20  years,  and 
a  contract  was  entered  into  for  settling  a  Swiss  and  German 
colony  in  the  State  on  very  liberal  terms  ;  and  at  Truxillo  an 
European  colony  has  been  established  by  an  Emigration  Society. 
Every  family  is  provided  with  a  house,  about  25  acres  of  land, 
six  months'  rations,  two  oxen,  a  horse,  as  well  as  seeds  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  emigrants  are  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  for  five  years,  to  have  a  free  school  established  for  their 
children,  and  religion  is  left  perfectly  free. 

HONDURAS,  BRITISH  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  224].  In  May, 
1862,  this  settlement,  rapidlv  growing  in  importance,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  fiy  the  census  taxen  in  AprQ,  1861, 
it  was  found  that  the  population  had  largely  increased.  In  1851 
it  had  been  estimated  at  about  12,000 ;  in  1861  it  numbered 
26,635,  of  whom  13,789  w^ere  males,  and  11,346  females,  although 
in  1860  yellow  fever  had  been  fatally  prevalent,  especiafly 
among  the  European  residents,  of  whom  it  was  computed  that 
25  per  cent,  had  perished.  The  town  of  Belize,  the  only  one  of 
any  consequence,  nad,  by  tlie  same  census,  a  population  of  4947. 
The  view  of  the  little  town  from  the  sea  is  extremely  pleasing. 
The  bay  does  not  allow  of  the  approach  of  large  vessels  within 
a  mile,  at  which  distance  they  lie  in  three  fathoms  water.  A 
natural  breakwater,  however,  which  runs  along  the  coast  for 
nearly  50  miles,  gives  security  for  any  number  of  vessels  at  a 
much  greater  distance,  even  in  boisterous  weather,  except  with 
a  north  wind,  when  they  are  liable  to  drag  their  anchors.  Many 
of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
On  the  Sibun  and  the  Manati  are  curious  subterranean  passages 
made  by  the  river  through  rocks.  Of  those  on  the  Sioun  the 
following  description  has  been  given  by  Captain  Henderson. 

"  On  a  brancn  of  the  river  Sibun,  named  Indian  Greek,  are 
situated  the  caves ;  these  are  subterraneous  pa.ssages,  which  have 
been  formed  at  the  base  of  three  or  four  mountains  of  very  con- 
siderable height,  no  doubt  by  the  force  of  the  current  of  water, 
which  probably  for  many  centuries  has  forced  its  way  through 
them.*  The  lai^^est  of  these  passages  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  though  in  this  country  it  has  a 
greater  extent  given  to  it.  It  would  certainly  require  no  common 
powers  of  description  to  delineate  with  ndelity  the  exquisite 
beauties  connected  with  the  largest  of  the  caves.  The  entrance 
to  it  from  Indian  Creek,  after  many  windings,  bursts  suddenly 
on  the  sight,  and  resembles  very  closely  the  aperture  of  an  oven, 
and  is  thickly  overhung  with  rocks  and  trees  of  the  grandest 
but  wildest  workmanship.  When  this  is  passed  a  wide  and 
spacious  lake  immediately  commences,  the  water  of  which  is 
silent  and  deep,  being  scarcely  heard  to  murmur  but  during  the 
most  tempestuous  floods.  The  lofty  roof  is  arched  with  the 
most  exact  proportion,  and  is  profusely  studded  with  glittering 
crystallizations.  Torch-light  affords  the  visitor  the  only  means 
of  advantageously  viewing  this  sublime  piece  of  scenery ;  for  if, 
in  one  or  two  places,  an  occasional  beam  of  the  sim,  bursting 
wnth  inconceivanle  lustre  through  th^  clefts  of  the  mountain, 
be  withdrawn,  entire  darkness  pervades  the  whole,  and  the 
smallest  sound  made  in  passing  being  quickly  and  loudly  rever- 
berated, is  forcibly  calculated  to  str&e  the  ear  with  a  feeling  of 
solemn  grandeur." 

The  season  of  1861  had  been  unfavourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  but  yet  about  160  tons  were  exported.  The  ^tjat 
staple  of  exportation  was  mahogany,  of  which  more  than  eight 


million  feet  were  exported,  with  about  seven  thousand  tons  of 
logwood.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  292,576/.,  and  the 
importations  to  231,744/.  The  mahogany  trade  is,  however, 
falling  off,  the  value  of  the  timber  has  decreased,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  it  have  increased.  Agricultural  prospects,  on 
the  contrary,  are  more  cheering ;  sugar  pWtations  are  extending 
rapidly,  600  acres  were  plantea  with  canes  at  Sittee  in  1866,  and 
a  large  plantation  was  formed  at  Seven  Hills.  The  governor, 
in  his  report  of  1867,  says  that  recent  careful  explorations  give 
"  glowing  accounts  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soutli  and  west  for 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  com,  plantains,  fruits,  &c.,''  and  that 
numbers  of  practical  planters  have  recently  visited  the  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  settling. 

In  1865  the  iniiM>rtiitions  fell  to  210,675/.,  and  the  exportations 
rose  to  323,170/.  In  1866  the  imports  were  only  169.033/.,  the 
exports  277,155/. ;  of  the  imports  there  were  from  the  United 
Kmgdom  107,734/.,  from  Jamaica  1347/.,  from  the  United  States 
47,461/.,  from  Yucatan  2333/.,  from  Guatemala  and  other  coun- 
tries 10,156/.;  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  169,013/.,  to  Jamaica  4000/.,  to  the  United  States  30,344/.,  to 
Mexico  4655/.,  to  Yucatan  24,694/.,  and  to  Guatemala  and  other 
countries  44,448/.  The  revenue  had  been  22,623/.  in  1855  ;  in 
1865  it  was  26,530/.;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  two  years 
was  21,511/.  and  36,614/.,  and  there  was  a  public  debt  in  1865 
of  28,239/.  In  1866  the  revenue  was  27,333/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture 31,094/.,  the  excess  arising  from  the  w^ar^  the  public  debt 
being  increased  to  32,919/. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Eckeche  Indians  from  the  south  part 
of  Yucatan  made  a  raid  on  the  mahogany  cutters,  capturing  the 
foreman  with  all  his  labourers,  on  the  plea  that  the  propnetora 
of  the  grounds  owed  them  400  dollars.  For  these  prisoners  a 
ransom  of  12,000  dollars  was  demanded,  and,  after  some  n^o- 
tiation,  3000  dollars  were  paid.  In  December,  1867,  the  attack 
was  renewed  on  the  works  on  the  Belize  river,  prisoners  were 
made,  and  ransom  again  demanded.  Two  detachments  of 
soldieis  and  volunteers  were  sent  against  the  Indians,  one  party 
up  the  Hondo,  the  other  up  the  Belize,  each  numbering  about 
150.  On  Dec.  20  the  party  advancing  from  the  Belize  towards 
the  Indian  viUage  of  San  Pedro  came  suddenly  upon  a  body  of 
Indian  warriors.  An  English  officer  stepped  forward,  sheathing 
his  sword,  expecting  a  conference,  but  he  was  shot  at,  and  two 
soldiers  were  lulled.  A  panic  seized  the  party,  and  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  throwing  away  arms,  anmiunition,  and 
even  die  doctor^s  instruments.  The  Indians  committed  greiX 
ravages  upon  the  property  of  the  English  settlement ;  but  at 
length  about  1000  soldiera  and  volunteers  were  despatched 
agamst  them,  and  they  were  expeUed  ;  but  as  late  as  April, 
1867,  their  incursions  were  occasionally  renewed.  The  want 
of  capital  and  of  labour  tends  greatly  to  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  the  occurrences  of  bad 
seasons  still  fiirther  retard  it,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  other 
agricultural  products,  for  which  the  soil  and  the  climate  are 
otherwise  well  fitted.  A  recently  established  company,  however, 
provided  with  capital,  which  has  been  fonned  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  monufoctiire  of  sugar,  may,  it  is 
hoped,  alleviate  the  evU,  as  even  under  a  wasteful  ana  unscientific 
system  it  has  been  far  from  imsuccessful.  The  raising  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  though  pursued  to  a  much  less  extent, 
has  also  well  repaid  the  labour.  The  csdioun  palm  abounds  in  the 
colony,  and  from  its  nuts  an  oil  is  obtained  of  which  consider- 
able quantities  are  exported,  and  which  is  reported  to  be  equal 
or  superior  to  the  common  cocoa-nut  oU.  Cayenne  pepper  and 
ginger  of  excellent  quality  are  likewise  exported,  though  not  to 
a  lai^e  extent.  One  curious  article  of  export  is  the  queen  conch 
shell,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manuiJEu^ture  of  cameos. 
These  shells  are  abundant  in  the  shallow  watera  of  the  coral 
reefis  which  fringe  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Gray,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1847,  that  as 
many  as  12,000  ol  these  shells  had  been  sent  in  one  year  to  Paris, 
where  they  ore  worked  up  as  cameo-brooches,  shirt-studs,  &c. 

In  1861  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  for 
encouraging  the  immigration  of  the  natives  of  China,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts.  Cheap  labour  seems  all  that  is  wanted 
to  develop  the  great  capabilities  of  the  colony. 

HONG-KONG  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  225],  without  materially 
altering  its  character,  has  increased  marvellously.  In  1862  when 
Six  R.  Alcock  was  at  Victoria,  the  capital^  he  described  the  har- 
bour as  swarming  with  ships  of  all  nations,  and  all  sorts,  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  activity.  ''  More  streets  and  more  houses  were 
there/'  ne  says,  "more  hill  and  rock  had  been  cut  away,  or 
blasted  to  make  room.''    A  large  Chinese  town  skirts  the  bay 
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along  the  western  shore,  creeping  up  the  hill  side,  and  along  the 
face  of  the  ravines  above,  "  until  they  aim  at  crowning  the  Vic- 
toria Peak  itself,"  as  if  disputing  the  site  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  European  merchants.  In  tnis  town  are  now  about  90,000 
Chinese  and  emigrants  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao, 
and  probably  about  5000  Europeans.  The  constituting  of  it  a 
free  port,  and  the  security  of  Hfe  and  property  under  British 
government,  has  rendered  this  otherwise  undesirable  spot  the 
concentrated  mart  for  all  the  trade  with  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, although  on  that  continent  a  great  part  of  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on  either  by  direct  smuggling,  or  collusion  with  the  under- 
paid and  therefore  easily  corrupted  officials  of  the  Chinese 
custom-houses.  There  are  now  in  Victoria  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  government  house,  and  the  buildings  for  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Courts  of  that  jiart  of  the  world,  whue  magnificent  resi- 
dences of  the  merchants  are  scattered  about  the  town  and  in  the 
more  elevated  and  airy  suburbs.  At  the  close  of  1867  a  calamitous 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  town,  burning  down 
a  great  number  of  the  shops,  and  occasioning  a  loss  estimated  at 
nearly  200,000/. 

"  Year  by  year,"  savs  a  writer  in  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
for  February,  1866,  wno  had  just  visited  it, "  stuccoed  and  green- 
verandah'd  houses  have  spread  along  the  beach  and  crept  higher 
up  the  hill-side.  Presto  !  instead  of  half-a-dozen  bamooo  huts, 
the  majestic  Peak  now  sits  enthroned  over  a  mimic  metropolis  ; 
instead  of  a  few  ferns  and  wild  bamboos,  our  attention  is  at- 
tracted to  the  phenomena  of  western  civilization,  miniature 
public  gardens,  a  pretentious  but  badly-situated  clock-tower,  and 
a  drinking-fountam  hideous  enough  for  any  country  town  at 
home  ;  and  do  they  not  talk  of  completing  and  intensifying  the 
elories  of  the  little  city  with  a  mint,  a  theatre,  and  a  town- 
ncdl  ? "  He  adds  that  the  island,  "  though  not  capable  of  grow- 
ing a  single  meal  for  its  inhabitants,  is  possibly  at  this  moment, 
bulk  for  Dulk,  the  richest  spot  in  actual  wealth  on  the  globe." 

A  newspaper  in  the  Chinese  language  has  been  long  established. 
It  is  pubUsned  three  times  a  week  at  a  subscription  of  about 
20  shillings  a  year,  and  is  called  the  Hong-Kong  dipping  Gaaette 
and  Price  List.  It  contains  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships, 
prices  of  goods,  a  few  articles  of  news,  and  a  quantity  of  adver- 
tisements that  make  the  speculation  profitable.  The  population 
had  advanced  from  123,511  in  1862  to  124,850  in  1863,  of  which 
the  Chinese  inhabiting  houses  or  boats  comprised  114,070.  The 
deaths  in  the  year  were  872,  the  births  481 ;  but  we  should  think 
the  returns  not  very  accurate.  There  are  37  public  schools 
with  1230  scholars,  of  whom  954  are  boys  and  276  girls.  The 
revenue  was  120,078/.,  the  expenditure  122,201/.,  but  some  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  in  the  sale  of  land,  or  the  revenue  would  have 
been  increased  by  about  14,000/.  There  was  a  large  increase  of 
shipping,  amounting  to  216,000  tons,  the  number  of  ships  entered 
being  1822  of  894,924  tons  burden.  In  1864  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  were  valued  at  2,881,929/.,  the  imports  at  1,769,187/. ; 
in  1865  the  exports  were  only  to  the  amount  of  773,068/.,  the 
imports  1,587,647/.  Waterworks  and  gasworks  are  being  provided 
for  the  town,  and  the  despatch  of  the  Governor  to  the  Colonicd 
Secretary,  dated  July,  1864,  draws  attention  "  to  the  outw£u:d 
look  of  Victoria."  It  says,  "  The  many  houses  newly  erected  of 
sightly  exterior,  the  extension  of  the  praya  or  sea-road  eastward, 
the  increase  of  vegetation  upon  the  public  roads  and  around 
the  private  dwellings,  the  construction  of  tire  new  government 
gardens,  and  an  elegant  drinking  fountain  ....  give  an  im- 
proved appearance  to  the  city  ....  assist  its  sanitary  condition, 
and  add  to  the  general  comfort  of  its  inhabitants." 

The  report  of  the  Governor,  dated  October,  1867,  for  the  whole 
of  the  year  1866,  states  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  to  be  only  115,000  on  Dec.  31,  of  whom  29,459 
were  females  ;  but  adds  that  at  least  600,000  passengers  pass  in 
and  out  of  Victoria  during  the  year.  He  pomts  out  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  position  of  the  colony ;  producing  nothing,  and, 
being  a  free  port,  raising  nothing  from  customs'  duties,  it  has  great 
difficulty  in  making  its  revenue  equal  its  ordinary  expenditure, 
and  announces  the  miposition  of  a  stamp  tax.  The  revenue  for 
1866,  estimated  at  160,000/.,  but  in  fact  considerably  less,  had  not 
been  suffici^t  to  meet  the  demands  on  it ;  although  many  useful 
works  had  been  stopped,  such  as  supplying  the  town  with  water, 
drainage,  the  making  of  roads,  and  providing  hospital  accommo- 
dation. The  sea  wall  also,  which  protects  the  main  thoroughfare, 
with  its  range  of  fine  houses,  had  been  very  materially  damaged 
by  a  typhoon,  and  if  the  expense  of  its  repair  should  devolve  on 
the  govenunent  would  add  greatly  to  its  financial  embarrass- 
ment The  new-established  mint  had  been  a  great  expense,  and 
an  utter  failure,  as  the  Chinese  would  not  receive  me  Hong- 


Kong  dollar  except  at  its  value  as  pure  silver  ;  thegreatest  part 
of  the  coinage  lying  uselessly  in  the  Treasury.  He  complains 
of  the  increase  of  crime,  which  he  attributes  to  the  criminals  of 
the  opposite  coast  taking  refuge  in  this  island,  and  suggests  a 
stricter  mode  of  granting  certificates  of  residence. 

Although  there  was  much  commercial  depression  in  China 
during  1866,  no  less  than  3783  British  and  foreign  vessels,  of 
2,015,747  tons  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port,  of  which  1727 
were  British  of  1,047,447  tons ;  together  with  53,712  native 
vessels  of  1,297,650  tons;  many  of  which  are  sea-going  ships. 
These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  cargo-boats,  sampans,  and  pas- 
senger-boats, passing  between  Canton  and  Macao,  which  are 
licensed  by  the  registrar-general,  and  amount  in  number  to  3445, 
with  a  floating  population  of  about  27,000  persons. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  the  consul  at  Canton,  has  furnished 
a  statement  of  the  trade  of  China  for  the  years  1864,  1865, 
and  1866,  from  14  places  ;  namely,  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy, 
FoocJiow,  Takao,  Tamsui,  Nin^o,  Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  Kiu- 
kiang,  Hankow,  Cheefoo,  Tientsm,  and  Newchwang.  The  total 
of  imports  amounted  in  value  to  57,487,378/.,  with  specie 
13,444,177/.  The  exports  were  valued  at  34,307,678/.,  with 
specie  14,592,585/.,  a  total  of  119,831,818/.  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
Canton,  and  Foochow,  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  ; 
Shanghai  alone  has  nearly  one-fourth  ;  the  four  places  contri- 
bute a  little  above  60,000/.  to  the  total  In  1864  the  total  only 
amounted  to  87,920,518/. 

HONITON,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  226],  a  municipal 
borough  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway,  16^  miles  N.  E.  from  Exeter.  Hitherto 
Honiton  has  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
it  was  to  send  only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments ;  but 
by  the  clause  of  the  subsequent  Scotch  Reform  Act,  which 
disfranchised  the  seven  English  boroughs  having  the  lowest 
populations  at  the  census  of  1861,  Honiton  will  in  future  not 
send  any  member  to  parliament.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 714  inhabited  houses,  23  uninhabited,  and  none  building. 
The  population  was  3301,  of  whom  1518  were  males,  and  1783 
females,  a  decrease  of  126  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  267,  of  whom  101  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  249.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  561  ;  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  319,  of  whom  128  were 
rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
12,847/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  9965/.  Honiton  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
80,867  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,394  in  1861. 

The  town  has  altered  little  in  character.  It  contains  2 
churches,  and  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels ;  a  good  Grammar  School ;  National  schools,  erected 
in  1862  ;  and  a  Literary  Institute.  Lace,  the  famous  Honiton, 
continues  to  be  made  nere,  but  the  same  kind  of  lace  is  now 
made  in  most  of  the  smaU  towns  and  villages  in  this  part  of 
Devonshire.  Two  breweries,  2  malting  establishments,  2  tan- 
neriei.,  3  corn-mills,  diain-pi^,  brown  potteiy  and  tile  works, 
an  iron-foundry,  and  brick-fields,  afford  considerable  employ- 
ment. The  market  on  Saturday  is  well  attended.  There  are 
great  markets  for  cattle  in  April  and  September ;  a  fair  in 
October  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  an  annual  poultry  show. 

HORSHAM,  Sussex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market  town, 
and  station  on  the  Mid  Sussex  line,  37  miles  8.  from  London. 
Horsham  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  1267  inhabited  houses,  44  un- 
inhabited, and  12  building.  The  population  was  6747,  of 
whom  3422  were  males,  and  3325  females,  an  increase  of  800 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  400,  of  whom  85  are  returned  as  belonging 
to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at 
the  last  general  election  was  323.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1175  ;  the  number  of  persons 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  854,  of  whom  490  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  32,097/. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  26,281/.  Horsham  Poor  Law  Union  contains  10 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  57,023  acres,  and  a 
population  of  15,313  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved.  A  better  water  supply  has 
been  obtained  ;  the  streets  are  now  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas ;  several  public  and  commercial  buildings,  shops  and  resi- 
dences, have  been  erected,  and  old  and  dilapidated  houses  removed. 
The  noble  parish  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored  imder  the 
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direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  and  was  reopened  in  1866.  The 
galleries  have  been  swept  away,  the  chapels  opened  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  a  new  south-aisle  erected,  new  windows 
inserted  in  the  north  aisles,  and  others  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  east  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  A 
neat  Grothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  designed  by  Messrs.  Had- 
field,  of  Sheffield,  was  erected  in  1866,  at  the  cost  of  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk.  There  are  besides  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  district 
church,  Holy  Innocents',  at  Southwater  ;  Congregational, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Friends,  Unitarian,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  other  Dissenting  chapels.  The  Free  Grammar-school  was 
enlarged  by  the  Mercers'  Company  in  1857,  for  20  additional 
boys.  The  primary  schools  are  numerous,  and  there  are  several 
almshouses  and  other  charities.  The  principal  business  estab- 
lishments are  2  breweries,  a  large  tan-yard,  several  corn-mills, 
malt-houses,  an  iron  foundry  and  agricultural  implement-works, 
a  large  carriage-factory,  and  an  extensive  nursery  ;  2  branch 
banks,  and  several  good  hotels  and  inns.  The  corn-market  is 
held  on  Monday  ;  a  poultiy  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  cattle 
market  every  other  Wednesday.  By  the  extension  of  the 
Horsham  line  to  Arundel  and  Midhurst,  the  formation  of  a  line 
from  Dorking  to  Horsham,  and  the  Guildford  and  Shoreham 
Railway,  which  crosses  and  is  united  with  the  Horsham  and 
Arundel  line  about  2  miles  south  of  Horsham,  the  town  is  placed  in 
railway  communication  with  aU  parts  of  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
direct  connection  with  London  and  the  railway  system  generally. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL 
col.  228],  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  manufacturing  and 
market  town,  189^  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Huddersfield,  being  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  will  continue  to  return  only  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  6955  inhabited 
houses,  99  uninhabited,  and  22  building.  The  population  was 
34,877,  of  whom  16,694  were  males,  and  18,183  females,  an 
increase  of  3997  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2138,  of  whom  268  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  mmiber  of 
electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  18()6.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  6508  ;  the 
number  of  persons  directly  mted  to  the  poor  was  4420,  of  whom 
2655  were  rated  imder  lOL  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  171,705/.  ;  the  rateable  value  was  133,011/.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  borough*  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  21 
members.  Huddersfield  Poor  Law  Union  contains  34  pcuishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,560  acres,  and  a  population  of 
131,336  in  1861. 

Huddersfield,  with  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  Leeds  in  the  production  of  woollen  and 
mixed  fabrics.  In  variety  it  surpasses  every  other  place.  The 
factories  are  mostly  outside  Huddersfield,  which  is  "  the  centre 
and  market  to  which  nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  brought  for  sale,  including  a  great  deal  from  Dewsbury 
and  Batley.  .  .  .  There  is  no  place  which  produces  so  large 
a  variety  of  fabrics  of  every  quaUty,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  It  is  celebrated  for  plain  cloths  and  doeskins,  fancy 
trouserings  and  waistcoatings  oi  the  best  designs  and  execution ; 
beavers  and  paletot  cloths  of  every  description ;  ladies'  cloakings 
of  elegant  design  and  richest  quality ;  mohairs,  sealskins, 
Hudson's  Bay  rugs,  cotton  warp  and  mixed  cotton ;  and  woollen 
doeskins  and  angolas,  Bedford  and  worsted  cords,  kersey,  linsey, 
quiltings,  challies,  and  articles  for  children's  dresses  ;  and  an 
endless  variety  of  other  fabrics."  (Juror^  Eepart,  International 
Exhibition  of  1862).  Of  union  fabrics  for  trousers,  coats,  and 
suits  Huddei-sfield  produces  a  larger  quantity  than  all  other 
places  put  together.  Tlus  branch  of  manufacture  has  im- 
mensely extended  within  the  last  few  years ;  many  laige 
factories  have  been  erected  in  which  the  weaving  is  wholly  done 
by  power-looms,  "besides  thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
whose  cottages  are  dotted  over  every  valley  and  hillside  for 
miles  round,  and  whose  productions,  when  not  taken  up  by  the 
merchants,  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Cloth  Hall  on  market  days." 
In  the  lower  classes  of  doeskins,  shoddy  mixed  with  wool,  is 
extensively  used,  many  important  factories  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  description  of  fabric.  Silk,  sUk  waste,  and 
cotton  spinning  are  extensively  practised,  as  many  spindles  being 
employed  in  spinning  cotton  as  wool,  chiefly  to  meet  the  great 
local  demand  for  cotton  warps.  The  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments include  extensive  steam-engine  and  boiler  factories, 
machine  shops,  in  which  all  that  is  required  for  the  staple 
manufacture  is  made ;  dye-houses,  chemical  works,  and  a  large 
organ  manufactory.    The  market  for  woollen  goods  is  held  in 


the  Cloth  Hall  on  Tuesday.  On  Saturday  there  is  a  market 
for  general  produce.  Huddersfield  has  also  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  'meets  in  a  fine  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  1853.  There  are  six  banks  in  the  town,  some  of  the 
more  recently  erected  offices  being  noble  buildings.  Two  may 
be  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  recent  com- 
mercial architecture  of  Huddersfield.  The  West  Riding  Bank 
in  the  Market  Place,  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Cocking,  is  a  spacious  classic  Italian  structure,  having  cohunns 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite  with  Corinthian  capitjus,  a  well 
carved  and  moulded  entablature,  two  storeys  above  with 
pilasters,  and  crowning  all  a  modillion,  rich  cornice,  and 
oalustrade  surmounted  with  vases.  The  Halifax  and  Hudders- 
field Union  Bank,  Westgate-street,  erected  in  1867,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  PauU  and  Ayliffe,  is  a  commanding  Venetian 
Gothic  edifice  of  five  storeys,  with  a  tall  campanile  tower,  the 
facade  being  enriched  ^dth  elaborate  carving,  and  the  interior, 
like  that  of  the  West  Riding  Bank,  being  fitted  with  con- 
siderable richness  and  attention  to  architectural  effect.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  town  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  trade,  and  Huddersfield  has  been  not  maptly 
described  as  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  and  prosperous 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom,  while  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  one  of  the  best  built.  The  sanitary  improvements  have 
lingered  somewhat.  The  Improvement  Commissioners  have  im- 
proved the  drainage,  but  have  done  little  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river,  which  receives  the  dust  and  refuse  &om  more 
than  200  mUls,  the  waste  liquids  from  dyeworks  and  chemical 
factories  and  the  sewage  of  the  town.  A  greatly  increased  supply 
of  water  was  secured  some  years  back  by  a  costly  series  of  works 
at  Longwood,  but  it  has  already  been  found  insufficient,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  for  laigely  augmenting  and  improv- 
ing the  supply.  In  connection  with  the  works  spacious  public 
baths  have  been  opened.  A  new  cemetery  of  about  12^  acres  has 
been  formed  in  the  North  Road ;  it  is  well  laid  out  and  planted  and 
has  two  Gothic  chapels  connected  by  an  arcade  and  central  spire. 
New  streets  have  Deen  laid  out,  many  fine  buildings  erected, 
and  the  warehouses,  banks,  and  other  business  houses  may  rank 
with  those  of  any  provincial  town  in  England.  The  new  build- 
ings are  almost  witnout  exception  of  stone,  are  usually  constructed 
with  some  regard  to  ornament,  are  always  solidly  built,  and  often 
have  considerable  architectural  character.  St.  George's-square 
is  a  good  example  of  a  public  place.  Around  it  are  ranged  the 
railway  station,  a  really  fine  ouilding ;  the  magnificent  Rail- 
way Hotel ;  the  George  Hotel,  another  good  building ;  the 
Lion  Arcade,  and  the  noble  block  of  woollen  warehouses  and 
offices  of  Mr.  Crossland,  known  as  Britannia  Buildings,  admirable 
as  an  illustration  of  a  bold  treatment  of  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
a  series  of  well  carved  colossal  heads,  and  a  more  colossal  statue 
of  Britannia ;  while  in  the  centie  is  the  Crimean  Memorial, — 
cannon  from  Sebastopol  mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal, — ^adding 
something  of  a  public  character  to  the  whole. 

The  churches  are  all  modem.  To  those  noticed  in  the  E.  C. 
have  been  added  St.  Thomas,  Longroyd-bridge,  which  was 
erected  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The 
church,  a  very  costly  one,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Starkey  as  a 
family  memorial.  In  style  it  is  early  Second  Pointed,  some- 
what continental  in  character,  cruciform,  with  a  deep  chancel, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  rising  to  a  height 
of  175  feet.  The  great  east  window  is  filled  with  rich  painted 
glass  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  Christ  Church,  Woodhouse,  is  a 
handsome  building  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  J.  Whitacre. 
St.  Stephen's  church,  Rashcliffe,  is  a  good  Second  Pointed  cruci- 
form edifice,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle, 
erected  in  1864,  from  the  desi^s  of  Messrs.  Blackmoor  and 
Withers  of  Sheffield.  St.  Peters  church  has  been  improved, 
and  several  memorial  windows  and  a  new  oi^n  erected.  A  new 
Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1856,  and  in  1865  another 
of  more  ecclesiastical  character  at  Hillhouse.-  It  is  a  Second 
Pointed  cruciform  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire  120  feet 
high  :  architects  Messrs.  Pritchett  of  Darlington.  A  Free  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  chapel,  semi-classic  in  style  with. columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  was  erected  in  Brunswick-street  in  1859  at 
a  cost  of  70001.  In  1867  a  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapel 
was  built  in  the  High-street,  Gothic  in  style,  at  a  cost  of  12,000/. 
A  liandsome  Unitanan  chapel  was  erected  in  1854  in  Fitzwilliam- 
street,  as  well  as  others  of  an  ornamental  character.  In  idl  there 
are  in  the  town  5  churches,  5  Congregational  chapels,  3  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  2  Primitive  Methodist,  and  New  Connexion  Metho- 
dist, Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.    The  educational 
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establishments  include  the  Huddersfield  College,  a  large  and 
flourishing  institution  with  about  2(X)  pupils ;  the  proprietaiy 
college  at  Clare  Hill,  also  a  school  of  very  high  character,  and 
numerous  National,  British,  and  other  primary  schools.  The 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Northumberland-street,  erected  in  1861 
from  the  designs  of  Messi's.  Travis  and  Mangnall  is  a  good  Italian 
building  of  3  storeys,  containing  a  laige  lecture-hall,  several  class 
rooms,  library  and  reading  rooms.  Besides  the  Pliilosophical 
Hall  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.,  there  are  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute,  a  Female  Educational  Institute  (a  sort  of  literary  or 
mechanics'  institute  for  females  exclusively),  with  a  good  library 
and  reading-rooms,  a  Church  Institute,  a  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, a  Masonic  Hall,  a  Gymnasium  Hall ;  baths  and  wash-houses, 
spacious  model  lodging  houses,  &c.  In  Ramsden-street  Ls  the 
Theatre  Eoyal. 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL,  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire [E.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  232],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport  and  market-town.  Hull  returns  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contained 
19,516  inhabited  houses,  867  uninhabited,  and  171  building. 
The  population  was  97,661,  of  whom  46,628  were  males,  And 
51,133  females,  an  increase  of  12,971  since  1851.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1867  was  5566,  of 
whom  918  are  returned  as  belonmng  to  the  working-classes. 
The  niunber  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election 
was  4671.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was 
19,209  ;  the  number  of  persons  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
14,578,  of  whom  9618  were  rated  under  lOL  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  401,934L ;  the  rateable  value  was  307,153/. 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.  Hull  Foor-Law  U  nion  contains  2  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  1827  acres,  and  a  population  of  56,888  in  1861. 

Hull  is  distinctively  a  shipping  town.  It  is  a  principal  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Germany,  the  Baltic,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Russia,  and  Holland ;  the  port  for  shipping  the  yams  and 
cloth  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  and  receiving  ^in,  of  which 
very  lai^e  quantities  are  imported  from  Russia  and  Prussia ;  cattle, 
of  which  a  larger  number  are  received  in  Hull  than  any  other 
port,  except,  of  course,  London ;  timber,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  rape 
and  linseed,  tallow,  oranges,  fruit,  potatoes,  &c.  Steamers  ply  at 
stated  periods  to  the  ports  of  all  the  countries  just  named,  and  to 
various  places  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  extensively,  some  of  the  firms  employing  upwards  of  1000  hands. 
In  1866of  thevessels  of  above  50  tonsbuilt  in  England,  39  of  13,288 
tons  burden  were  built  at  Hull.  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
entering  the  docks  has  averaged  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  ;  in  1867  it  amounted  to 
1,330,202  tons,  of  which  751,724  tons  represented  the  burden  of 
the  steam-vessels  ensaged  in  the  forei^  and  coasting  traffic. 
The  amount  received  for  dock  duties  m  1867  was  44,2052.,  a 
decrease  of  about  11502.  from  1866.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of  Hull  322  sailing-vessels 
of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  12,429  tons, 
and  180  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  32,164  tons  aggregate 
burden  ;  16  steam-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  280  tons,  and 
94  steam-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  46,210  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  were  : — Coastwise ;  inwards,  500  British 
sailing-vessels  of  34,184  tons,  426  steam- vessels  of  85,337  tons, 
and  12  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  520  tons  aggregate  burden ;  out- 
wards, 805  British  sailing-vessels  of  85,358  tons,  485  steam- 
vessels  of  96,910  tons,  and  273  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  50,477 
tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies  : — Inwanls,  22 
British  sailing-vessels  of  15,749  tons,  and  23  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  11,375  tons  burden ;  outwards,  29  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  11,900  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1225  tons 
ag^gate  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports  : — Inwards ;  550 
British  sailing-vessels  of  109,612  tons,  1296  steam-vessels  of 
533,203  tons,  1174  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  211,881  tons,  and 
151  steam- vessels  of  70,934  tons  aggregate  burden;  outwards, 
127  British  sailing-vessels  of  23,803  tons,  1259  steam-vessels  of 
515,004  tons,  739  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  124,931  tons,  and  167 
steam-vessels  of  79,857  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Hull  during  the  year 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  was  334,090^.,  a  decrease  of 
5373Z.  since  the  previous  year,  wholly  on  grain.  The  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  3047?.,  an  increase  of  642L 
since  1866. 

The  docks  are  described  in  the  E.  C,  but  the  citadel  there 
mentioned  was  removed  in  1864,  the  Victoria  Dock  extended 


and  improved,  and  large  timber  ponds  and  yards  constructed.  A 
new  West  Dock,  designed  by  Mr.  Hawkshead,  which  has  been 
for  some  time  in  course  of  construction,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1868,  will  greatly  increase  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  shipping.  It  extends  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  western  foreshore  of  the  town,  parallel  with  the 
Humber,  and  has  a  lock  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock  basin : 
the  water  area  is  about  17  acres.  It  will  have  a  ^eat  extent  of 
quays,  with  which,  and  also  with  the  basin,  the  rails  of  the  HuU 
and  Selby  Railway  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication. 
During  the  formation  of  this  dock,  and  also  in  the  course  of  the 
Victoria  Dock  extensions,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  stratum  of 
dark  soil  at  a  depth  of  about  19  feet,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
oak  trees,  sound  but  black  and  remarkably  hard,  were  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  about  them  large  quantities  of  acorns. 
New  Holland,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Humber,  is  united 
to  Hull  by  a  steam-ferry,  and  closely  connected  with  it  in  trading 
intereste  :  it  has  extensive  docks,  warehouses,  and  a  pier  for  the 
steam-ferry.  The  manufactures  of  Hull  are  chiefly  such  as  belong 
to  a  shipping  port.  Besides  the  great  iron  rfiijp-building  yards, 
there  are  large  rope-yards  and  sail-lofts ;  iron-ioundries  ;  chain- 
cable,  and  anchor-works,  steam-engine  and  boiler-foctories,  saw- 
mills, and  linseed-oil-mills  ;  sugar-refineries,  extensive  flax  and 
cotton-mills,  chemical-works,  paint  and  varnish-works,  brick- 
fields, &c.  There  are  9  or  10  banks  in  the  town.  Eight  news- 
papers are  published  weekly.  Markets  for  com  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday ;  for  meat  and  vegetables  on  Saturday.  The 
deep-sea  fishery  is  of  considerable  importance.  About  400  deep- 
sea  fidiing-boats,  manned  by  2000  fishermen,  belong  to  the  port. 

The  population  of  Hull,  as  stated  above,  increased  about 
13,000  between  1851  and  1861,  rendering  necessary  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  houses,  which  are  generally  of  a 
better  class.  But  the  chief  improvement  of  the  town  has  been 
effected  since  by  the  removal  of  the  old  fortress,  and  the  con- 
struction on  its  site  of  a  nimiber  of  new  streets  in  addition  to  the 
Victoria  Dock,  and  something  has  been  effected  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  though  much  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  still  densely  crowded,  and  very  unhealthy. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been  provided  from  springs  at 
Ruk  Elka,  and  a  reservoir  and  works  constructed  in  1864  at 
Spring  Head,  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  town.  Gas  is  sup- 
plied Dy  two  companies.  A  General  Cemetery  of  about  20  acres, 
with  two  mortuary  chapels,  has  been  formed  at  the  end  of  Spring 
Bank-road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  another 
for  Holy  Trinity  parish,  of  about  three  acres,  in  the  Hessle-road. 
In  1860  Sir  Z.  C.  Pearson,  then  mayor  of  Hull,  presented  to  the 
town  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  27  acres,  very  prettily  laid  out 
as  a  people's  park.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Sculcoates  about 
a  mile  and  a  naif  north  ot  the  town,  between  the  Victoria  Dock 
Railway  and  Newland  Tofts  lane,  and  has  been  named  Pearson 
Park  in  honour  of  the  donor.  In  1863  Mr.  Pearson  erected  in 
the  park  a  full-sized  seated  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  from  the 
chisel  of  Mr.  Earle. 

The  tower  of  the  grand  old  cruciform  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  mother  church  of  Hull,  has  been  restored,  and  par- 
tial restorations  effected  in  other  parts,  but  as  a  whole  tne  church 
has  remained  in  a  bad  condition.  Measures  have,  however,  been 
adopted  (1868)  for  its  complete  restoration  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  20,000^  St.  Mark's  church,  Lowgate,  was  restored  throughout 
in  1862  at  a  cost  of  about  9000^.  St.  John's  church,  a  modem 
building  of  no  architectural  merit,  has  been  enlarged  and  altered. 
A  new  church,  St.  Luke's,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  900  seats, 
of  which  250  are  free,  was  erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  R.  Bleesley  ;  and  two  other  new  churches  are  in  progress  or 
projected.  In  addition  to  their  large  chapel  in  Great  Thornton- 
street,  itself  a  recent  building,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  built  in 
1858  in  the  Cottingham-road  a  new  cluipel.  First  Pointed  in 
style,  of  white  brick  and  stone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Botterill,  of  Hull ;  in  1861  another  in  the  Beverley-road,  ako 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Botterill,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and 
of  a  very  ornamental  character,  with  accommodation  for  1150 
persons.  The  Primitive  Methodists  in  1864  built  a  handsome 
Jubilee  chapel  for  1000  persons,  Italian  in  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Wright.  In  1867  a  spacious  Second  Pointed  edifice  was 
erected  as  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  other  dissenting-chapels 
have  been  erected.  In  all  there  are  now  14  churches  of  the 
establishment  in  Hull;  10  "Wesleyan  and  10  other  Methodist 
chapels,  5  Congregational,  4  Baptist,  German  Lutheran,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  besides  several  belonging  to  minor  sects. 
The  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous,  but  are  sufiiciently  noticed  in  the  original  article.  Model 
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Lodging  Houses,  Industrial  Schools,  and  a  Sailors' Orphan  Asylum, 
are  of  more  recent  date,  the  last  having  been  erected  in  1866. 

The  most  important  of  the  recent  borough  buildings  is  the 
Town  Hall,  completed  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Brodrick.  It  is  a  large  and  stately  Italian  edifice,  the  prin- 
cipal front  towaids  Lowgate  being  105  feet  long  with  a  depth  of 
220  feet  The  fa^de  is  Italian  Renaissance  of  two  orders,  and 
of  a  very  rich  and  ornate  character.  It  is  faced  with  Streetly 
and  Portland  stone,  with  shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  has 
statues  in  the  niches  of  the  first  storey.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  centr^  tower  135  feet  high,  which  serves  as  the  state  entrance, 
and  contains  the  toym  clock  and  bell.  The  chief  room  is  the 
Mayor's  reception  room,  a  richly  ornamented  apartment,  57 
feet  by  28,  with  a  recess  15  feet  by  7  ;  but  the  largest  is  the 
Sessions'  Court,  at  the  back,  an  old  building  worked  into  the  new 
design.  A  new  Exchange  was  erected  in  the  same  street,  in 
1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  BotteriU.  It  is  also  an 
Italian  building,  but  less  ornate  in  character,  is  3  storeys  high, 
contains  a  great  hall  70  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  eeverai 
public  rooms  and  offices.  A  new  Com  Exchange  has  been 
erected  in  the  High-street,  comparatively  plain  in  cliaracter,  but 
not  ineffective,  with  a  great  hall,  or  Excnange,  158  feet  by  36 
feet.  Several  of  the  business  establishments  are  good  buildings. 
Such  is  the  Branch  Bank  of  England  erected  in  1856,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  P.  C.  HardwicK,  in  its  simple  dignity  well 
befitting  its  purpose,  but  surpassed  in  decorative  cnaracter  by 
others  of  later  erection.  The  Theatre  Royal  met  the  usual  fate 
of  such  edifices,  October  13th,  1859.  A  new  theatre  has,  how- 
ever, taken  its  place.  The  front,  towards  Humber^street,  is 
Italian  in  style,  with  an  arched  portico  over  the  main  entrance. 
The  building  forms  a  block  140  feet  by  72  feet.  The  auditory 
is  of  the  usual  horseshoe  form,  the  diameter  being  25  feet,  the 
depth  52  feet  from  the  proscenium  to  the  back  of  the  pit ;  it 
has  a  di^ss  and  upper  circle  of  boxes,  and  will  contain  about 
2250  persons.  The  proscenium  is  35  feet  by  27  ;  the  stage  is  43 
feet  deep.  Special  provision  has  been  made  against  fire,  and 
ample  means  of  egress  have  been  provided.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Wrisht  and  Dryer,  of  Hull :  it  was  opened  in 
1866.    A  spacious  borough  jail  was  constructed  in  1866-68. 

HUNGARY.  As  we  have  said  imder  Austria  [E.  C.  S.  col.  100], 
Hungary  has  now  no  separate  history ;  and  as,  therefore,  some  im- 
portant events  have  taken  place  in  the  interior  administration  of 
the  empire,  we  add  them  here,  as  affecting  Hungary  equally  with 
Austria.  The  Delegation  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  having  agreed 
with  the  Austrian  Delegation  as  to  the  common  budget  wt  1868, 
the  bills  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  deficit  were  laid  before 
the  Reichsrath  on  March  21.  The  propositions  are  embodied  in 
five  bills,  one  of  which  proposes  the  sale  of  State  domains  to  the 
amount  of  25  millions  of  florins ;  another  the  extinction  of  20 
millions  of  the  floating  debt ;  a  third  the  raising  of  the  tax  upon 
lottery  prizes  to  15  per  cent ;  a  fourth,  a  property  tax,  according 
to  which  property  under  the  value  of  1500  florins  will  not  be 
subject  to  taxation.  The  remaining  bill  relates  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  public  debt.  According  to  its  provisions  the  bonds 
of  the  public  debt  are  to  be  converted  into  irredeemable  Rentes, 
subject  to  12  per  cent,  income-tax.  The  interest  is  to  be  at  the 
rate  4  2-5th  per  cent.,  and  the  conversion  is  to  be  made  within  a 
period  of  three  months.  Previously  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill, 
which  provides  that  persons  may  be  legally  married  without 
calling  in  a  clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Upper  House.  It  was  supported  by  Count  von  Beust,  Prince 
von  Auerspurg,  Von  Schmerling,  Giskxa,  Herbst,  and  Hasner  ; 
and  was  opposed  by  Coimts  Thun,  Mensdorff,  and  Von  Blome, 
Cardinals  Kauscher  and  Schwartzenburg ;  but  was  carried  by  69 
against  34,  and  Vienna  was  illuminated  at  night  in  consequence. 
Cardinal  Rauscher  and  his  friends  withdrew,  declining  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House.  It  was  brought 
up  on  March  23  and  read  a  second  and  third  time  without  any 
debate.  On  the  31st  also  the  Upper  House  had  passed  the 
Public  Schools  Bill,  withdrawing  them  from  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  after  the  minority  had  been 
defeated  in  attempting  to  supersede  it  by  a  bill  having  for  its 
basis  the  preservation  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  over  the  morals  and  education  of  the  yoimg  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  denominational  system  in  the  popukr  middle 
schools.  Hungary  had  previously  repudiated  the  Concordat 
On  March  23  the  sitting  of  the  Delegates  was  closed,  the  Em- 
peror in  a  Inessage  thanking  the  members  for  their  labours, 
which  had  quite  answered  the  expectations  entertained,  and  by 
endorsing  the  peace  policy  of  the  government,  had  given  it  a 
redoublol  emphasis. 


In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  bills  were  introduced 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  April  3  for  the  establishment  of 
trial  by  jury ;  and  a  biU  was  agreed  to  for  the  regulation  of  different 
sects  in  Austria,  by  which  shops  are  to  be  closed  on  Simday.  On 
the  16th,  M.  de  Longay,  the  Finance  Minister,  brought  forward  his 
budget.  The  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at  98,000,000  florins, 
the  extraordinary  revenue  at  47,000,000  florins ;  the  ordinary  ex- 

Senditure  at  100,000,000  florins ;  the  extraordinary  at  35,000,000 
orins;  this  w^ould  give  a  surplus  of  10,000,000  florins,  or 
1,000,000^,  without,  it  is  stated,  increasing  any  of  the  taxes,  but 
reducing  those  on  salt  and  tobacco.  On  the  same  day  the  Hun- 
garian budget  was  laid  before  the  Diet :  here,  out  of  a  total  of 
10,056,700^.  of  ordinary  expenditure,  only  188,700Z.  remained 
uncovered  by  the  revenue.  The  direct  taxes — such  as  land-tax. 
house-tax,  income-tax,  and  professional  and  trade-tax — ^yiela 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue — that  is,  5,474,400i. 
Excise,  1,072,300/. ;  tobacco  and  salt  monopoly  and  lottery, 
2,087,500/.  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  revenue  is  made  up  by 
the  stamp-duty,  Crown  lands,  mines,  w^oods  and  forests,  &c. 
In  the  extraordinary  budget  the  ministry  of  public  works  has 
tlie  largest  share.  A  loan  of  3,000,000/.  has  been  contracted  for 
the  special  purpose  of  investing  it  in  railways  and  canals,  but  of 
tliis  sum  two-thirds,  or  2,000,000/.,  are  to  be  spent  this  year, 
besides  which  230,000/.  are  to  be  applied  to  road  building  and 
regulation  of  rivers.  The  ministry  of  finance  has  377,000/.  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  building  a  bridge  over  the  Theiss, 
public  offices,  &c.  The  ministry  of  commerce  has  66,000/.  for 
new  telegraph  lines,  the  census,  the  East  Asiatic  expedition,  and 
the  sanitary  service  on  rivers  and  sea  shore.  The  extraordinary 
expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  budget,  breechloaders,  &c, 
with  several  smaller  items,  bring  up  extraordinary  expenses  to 
3,534,000/.  To  cover  these  the  minister  reckons  on  4,723,580/. 
of  extraordinary  resources.  First,  the  extraordinary  requirements 
of  the  army  and  navy  are  covered  by  the  deposits  in  the  Imperial 
Treasury  at  the  time  when  the  division  in  the  finances  occurred. 
Then  761,700/.  of  arrears  which  are  expected  to  come  in  this 
year.  The  mint  will  yield  90,000/. ;  Crown  property  660,000/. ; 
and  3,000,000/.  of  the  railway  loan,  so  that  the  total  balance  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  and  revenue  gives  a 
surplus  of  1,000,000/.,  or  exactly  the  sum  which  will  not  be 
invested  in  railways  in  1868. 

On  May  25  the  imperial  sanction  was  given  to  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  marriage  and  education  that  had  l>een  passed  by  the 
Reichsrath.  By  the  first  marriage  is  made  a  civil  contract, 
although  the  marriage  may  be  entered  into  before  a  priest,  but 
if  any  obstruction  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  be  offered  by  him, 
it  may  be  legally  entered  into  before  civil  ma^trates  ;  and  cases 
of  divorce  and  separation  are  to  be  decided  in  the  civil  courts. 
In  that  relating  to  education  the  supreme  direction  is  confided  to 
the  State,  religious  instruction  bein^  entrusted  to  the  clergy 
of  the  various  confessions.  The  public  schools  are  to  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  the  religion  ;  and  in  mixed  marriages  parents  may 
agree  about  the  religion  of  their  children  as  they  please  ;  should 
there  be  no  such  agreement  the  sons  follow  the  religion  of  the 
father,  the  daughters  that  of  the  mother.  Illegitimate  children 
follow  that  of  wie  mother.  After  the  14th  year  of  age  every  one 
is  free  to  change  his  religion,  only  certain  formalities  are  to  be 
observed.  The  members  of  one  Church  cannot  be  forced  to 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  wants  of  another,  unless  such 
obligation  is  founded  on  patronage  or  private  contract.  The 
articles  of  the  law  by  which  apostates  from  Christianity  are 
disinherited,  as  well  as  that  by  which  the  attempt  to  induce  a 
Christian  to  change  his  religion  is  punished  as  a  crime,  are 
abolished.  No  religious  community  can  refuse  a  decent  burial 
to  persons  of  another  religious  confession  in  places  where  no 
bunal-ground  exists  of  that  confession.  No  one  can  be  forced  to 
abstain  from  work  during  the  fete  days  of  a  religious  confession 
not  his  own,  but  every  one  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  whatever 
might  interfere  with  the  public  worship  of  any  religion.  These 
two  laws  together  annihilate  almost  entirely  the  provisions  of 
the  Concordat  They  were  strongly  protested  against  by  many 
prelates  and  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  the 
Pope  denounced  them  in  an  allocution ;  but  from  the  date  of 
their  passing  they  became  the  laws  of  the  empire.  In  a  sitting 
of  the  Reicnsrath  on  June  24,  the  ministers  wei^  asked  what 
course  would  be  taken  with  some  bishops  who  had  contravened 
these  laws  :  the  answer  was  that  the  government  would  take  the 
necesscuy  steps  to  maintain  their  authority  tmimpaired. 

After  the  commercial  treaty  with  Prussia  had  oeen  sanctioned 
by  the  Reichsrath,  and  waited  only  for  ratification,  a  difficulty 
arose.    It  had  been  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Austria  only,  and  Hungary  demurred  to  being  included  under 
that  title.  An  additional  article  had  to  be  introduced,  as  the 
text  could  not  be  altered,  and  the  two  legislatures  were  to  provide 

X'nst  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  difficulty  by  agreeing  as  to 
t  the  general  form  should  be.  The  scheme  lor  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  army  was  laid  before  the  Reichsrath  and  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  early  in  Jime.  The  regular  army  was  fixed  at 
800,000  men,  and  the  landwehr  at  200,000.  In  the  Diet  the 
general  liability  was  objected  to,  but  as  the  term  was  limited  to 
two  years,  and  a  voluntary  service  for  one  year  at  the  volmiteer's 
own  expense  would  be  accepted,  the  scheme  was  adopted.  On 
June  9  bills  were  brought  in  for  the  sale  of  State  property,  and 
the  withdrawal  by  that  means  of  25,000,000  florins  ol  the  float- 
ing debt ;  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  lottery  prizes,  and  additional 
taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  and  sugar.  They  were  passed,  and  on 
June  12  the  total  amount  of  the  budget  for  1868  was  fixed  at 
320,230,626  florins.  The  treaty  of  navigation  with  Austria  was 
approved  by  the  Reichsrath  on  June  9,  and  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  on  June  24.  On  June  27  the  budget  received  the  Imperial 
sanction,  and  the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  civil  marriage 
law  were  issued,  with  directions  for -keeping  the  register,  and 
confiding  to  the  politiccd  authorities  the  duty  of  examining  the 
banns  and  the  declarations  of  impediments.  On  July  3  Baron  von 
Beust  replied  to  the  Pope's  allocutiop  through  the  ambassador  at 
Rome.  He  protested  against  the  incomprehensible  and  unjusti- 
fiable interference  of  the  Pope  in  the  province  of  home  legislation, 
and  warned  the  court  of  Rome  against  the  rousing  of  religious 
passions  which  might  create  a  deplorable  conflict. 

A  large  loan  has  been  raised  specially  for  Hungary,  to  be 
employed  immediately  in  the  construction  of  railways.  A 
prolific  harvest  in  1868  promises  a  large  increase  of  prosperity 
to  the  country,  and  an  incentive  to  promote  the  means  of  com- 
munication. These  material  sources  of  well-being,  joined  to  the 
moral  effect  of  the  conciliatory  and  liberal  measm'es  of  Baron 
von  Beust,  the  Protestant  prime  minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Austrian  empire,  aided  by  the  perspicacity  and  moderation  of  M. 
Deak,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  liberals,  and  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  the  Hungarian  chancellor, 
seem  to  promise  a  rapid  and  permanent  improvement  throughout 
all  the  dominions.  Already  the  Common  Council  of  Vienna 
have  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  government  to  meet  the 
attempted  Papal  encroachments  with  vigour  and  firmness. 

HUNTINGDON,  Huntingdonshire  Te.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  242], 
the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market  town,  58|  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Hitherto  Huntingdon  has  returned  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Conmions,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will 
send  only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  741  inhabited  houses,  and  3816 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  66  since  1851.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  the  adjacent  municipal  borough  of 
Godmanch ester,  contained  1286  inhabited  houses,  66  uninhabited, 
and  9  building.  The  population  was  6254,  an  increase  of  35 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  383,  of  whom  18  are  retumea  as  belonging 
to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  was  1177  ;  the  number  of  persons  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  824,  of  whom  441  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  was  34,764/.;  the  rateable  value  was  30,692/. 
Huntingdon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33  parishes  and  townshi|>8, 
with  an  area  of  77,180  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,518  in  1861. 

The  town  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  Great  North- 
road,  and  is  united  with  Godmanchester,  which  is  in  effect  a 
suburb  of  Himtingdon,  by  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  The  Great 
Northern  RaQwav  nas  a  station  in  the  Brampton-road,  the  Great 
Eastern  one  by  the  bridge  at  Godmanchester.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  toym  have  been 
much  improved.  Huntingdon  possesses  three  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  All  Saints'  church,  St.  Mary's,  which  was  restored 
in  1862,  and  a  third  recently  erected  by  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow, 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  theatre.  There  are, 
besides,  4  dissenting  chapels,  a  Grammar-school  and  National 
schools,  several  chanty  schools,  and  8  almshouses.  The  County 
Hospital  and  County  Lunatic  Asylum  are  both  situated  at  Hun- 
tingdon, and  the  workhouse  is  also  within  the  borough.  Large 
works  for  making  perforated  bricks,  two  extensive  breweries  and 
an  iron-foundry,  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment.  The 
market  for  com  is  held  on  Saturday. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  2431.  The  area 
of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  tne  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  229,544  acres,  or  358'66  square  miles.    The  popu- 


lation in  1861  was  64,250,  of  whom  31,740  were  males,  and 
32,510  females,  an  increase  of  67  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popu- 
lation was  37,568 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
26,682,  or  71  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  'I  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  14,718. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,704,  uninhabited  623, 
and  building  49. 

Huntingdonshire  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  ex- 
cluding that  of  tne  represented  borough  (Huntingdon),  was 
57,996  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  12,419. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  2999,  of  whom 
698  were  occupying  tenants,  and  1882  freeholders.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12/.  and  under  50/.  was  934.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1865  was  438,482/.;  the  rateable  value  was  391,552/.  The 
county  representation  is  untouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
but  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  loses  a  member;  the  county 
will,  therefore,  send  only  three  members  to  all  future  parliaments, 
instead  of  four  as  heretofore. 

The  railways  of  Huntingdonshire  remain  nearly  as  described 
in  the  original  article.  Tne  most  important  addition  is  that 
made  by  the  completion  of  the  Kettering,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge  line,  which  unites  those  towns  with  each  other,  and 
connects  the  centre  of  Huntingdonshire  with  both  the  Great 
Eastern  and  the  Midland  railways,  as  well  as  with  the  Great 
Northern.  A  short  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  has  l)een 
opened  from  the  main  line  at  Holme  to  Ramsey,  and  is  to  be 
continued  to  St.  Ives. 

To  the  account  given  of  the  surface  soil  and  agriculture  of 
Huntingdonshire  in  the  E.  C,  little  need  be  added.  The  "meres" 
of  Ramsey  and  Ugg  have  been  reclaimed,  and  a  large  extent  of 
fen  land  brought  under  cultivation.  After  draining,  the  fen- 
lands  yield  very  large  crops,  the  proper  treatment  ot  this  kind 
of  soil  being  well  understood  in  this  county.  Fanning  is  above 
the  average  ;  the  farms  are  of  medium  size  ;  drainage  is  general 
and  conducted  on  sound  principles.  Very  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation,  and  of 
this  almost  one  half  (48'5  per  cent.)  is  laid  down  in  com  crops, 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  county  except  Cambriclge 
(56*3),  Essex  (50*5),  and  Suffolk  (49-8  per  cent.).  Green  crops 
occupy  about  a  fifth  the  acreage  of  com ;  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  nearly  a  seventh ;  permanent  pasture  about  a  fourth. 
Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  cei-eals,  above  three-seventh  are  so^vn 
with  wheat,  of  which  large  and  fine  crops  are  produced  on  the 
uplands.  Somewhat  over  a  fifth  of  the  com  acreage  is  given  to 
barley,  and  about  a  tenth  to  oats.  Of  rye  a  very  small  quantity 
is  grown.  Both  beans  and  peas  are  very  extensively  raised. 
Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops,  more  than  a  fifth  is 
planted  with  mangold,  and  a  still  larger  acreage  with  cabbage  ; 
turnips  and  swedes  take  nearly  a  seventh  ;  potatoes  a  tenth.  A 
larger  acreage  is  given  to  vetches  and  lucerne  than  any  other 
description  of  green  crops.  Potatoes  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  they  occupy  only  a  third  the  acreage  of  vetches  and 
lucerne.  Of  hops  only  10  acres  were  returned  in  1867,  but 
none  were  returned  in  1866.  Mustard  seed  and  rape  are  among 
the  special  growths  of  the  county.  In  June,  1867  there  were 
in  the  county  206,307  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  100,044 
acres  were  under  com  crops,  20,319  acres  under  green  crops, 
13,299  acres  clover  and  otiier  artificial  grasses  under  rotation, 
and  65,236  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  46,987  acres  were 
wheat,  21,729  acres  barley  or  here,  10,376  acres  oats,  344  acres 
rye,  14,696  acres  beans,  and  5912  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage 
under  green  crops,  1929  acres  were  potatoes,  3119  acres  turnips 
and  swedes,  4220  acres  mangold,  673  acres  carrots,  4490  acres 
cabbage,  and  5888  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

As  we  have  seen,  about  a  thiid  of  the  county  is  under  perma- 
nent pasture  and  artificial  grasses.  Grazing  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
portant pursuit  in  Huntingdonshire ;  but  the  county  has  no 
distinctive  breed  of  cattle.  Cattle  are  brought  from  the  northern 
coimties  and  fattened  in  the  meadows.  For  stock  and  the  dairy, 
shorthorns  are  most  in  favour.  In  the  quantity  of  cattle  kept 
relatively  to  the  area  imder  cultivation,  Huntingdonshire  is  on 
a  level  with  Bedfordshire  (10  per  cent.),  and  Norfolk  (9*9  per 
cent.),  somewhat  below  Lincoln  (which  is  11*6  per  cent),  but 
considerably  above  Suffolk  (7*5),  Cambridge  (7*6),  and  Essex 
7*8).  In  sheep  it  is  also  exactly  on  a  level  with  Bedfordshire 
(77*3  per  cent.),  nearly  so  with  Norfolk  (74*5),  much  below  Lin- 
colnshire (117*4),  and  much  above  the  other  three  neighbouring 
counties.      Leicesters  and  lincolns  are  the  prevailing  breeds. 
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The  pigs  are  a  fine,  rather  laige,  and  readily  fattening  kindi 
obtained  by  frequent  crossing.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there 
were  20,534  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  5376  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  7996  under  two  years  of  age  ;  159,423  sheen,  of 
which  61,445  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  29,816  pigs.  Tnese 
figures  show  a  large  increase  in  cattle  (16  per  cent.)  over  1866, 
a  still  la^er  increase  in  sheep  (35  per  cent.;,  and  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent,  in  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  being,  with  the  exception 
of  paper-making  and  parchment-making,  almost  entirely  de- 
signed to  meet  the  local  requirements.  Breweries,  maltings, 
tanneries,  brick-fields,  lime-kuns,  iron-foundries,  and  printing- 
offices  are  among  the  principal  establishments;  while  turf- 
digging,  madder-making,  rush-working,  and  lace-making  are 
some  of  the  distinctive  occupations  of  the  peasantrv. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  of  the  National 
Society's  recent  decennial  inquiry  into  the  state  of  elementary 
church  education  in  Huntingdonshire :  — "  From  all  the  parishes 
and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  this  county,  except  seven,  returns  of 
Church  schools  have  been  obtained  in  answer  to  the  general 
statistical  inqiiiry  of  the  National  Society.  Church  schools  only 
are  embracea  in  this  inquiry.  The  comparative  results  stand  as 
foUows  : — In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  attending  Church 
week-day  schools  was  5359,  or  one  in  12*7  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  6603  such 
scholars,  or  one  in  nine  of  the  population  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7  there  were 
5668  Simday-school  scholars  j  in  1866-7  there  were  5336.  In 
1857  there  were  258  evening-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there 
were  997.  Fourteen  parishes  in  the  county  have  no  Church, 
National,  or  parochial  week-day  schools.  Of  these  14  parishes, 
four  have  Church  dames'  or  cottage-schools,  one  of  these  having 
a  population  of  1440,  but  it  contains  a  British  and  Foreign 
School,  superintended  by  the  parochial  clei^g3rman,  and  the 
Church  children  go  to  it.  In  another  of  the  four  parishes 
there  is  a  population  of  721,  and  a  Church  school  is  being  built. 
In  the  other  two  the  population  is  under  150  each.  Of  the 
remaining  10  of  the  14  ^nshes  three  are  provided  with  educa- 
tion in  sdiools  of  adjoining  parishes,  and  in  two  of  them  schools 
are  about  to  be  built.  There  remain,  therefore,  seven  parishes 
in  the  county  destitute  of  the  means  of  Church  education  ;  but 
in  six  of  these  the  population  is  less  than  200  each,  the  other 
parish  having  a  population  of  342,  and  in  this  a  Church  school 
IS  about  to  be  erected." 

Towns  and  Villages. — Huntingdonshire  contains  one  parlia- 
mentary borough,  Huntingdon,  four  towns  of  above  2000  inha- 
bitants, Godmanchester,  St  Ives,  St.  Neots,  and  Ramsey,  and 
one  sinaller  town,  Kimbolton.  Huntingdon  has  a  separate 
article ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the 
original  article,  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861, 
wim  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Godmanchester,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a  member  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Huntingdon,  of  which  town  it  is  the 
southern  suburb,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  544  inhabited  houses,  and  2438 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  101  since  1851.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated by  James  I.  Before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
corporation  was  styled  "  the  bailiff,  assistants,  and  commonalty  of 
Cirencester,  alias  Godmanchester."  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  12  common  councilmen,  who,  for  sanitary 
purposes,  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  fine  old 
church  of  St  Mary  was  restored  a  few  years  back.  The  Baptists 
and  Particular  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  an  endowed 
Grammar,  National,  and  other  schools.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  cottages,  with  a  few  good  houses.  In  it  are  an  iron- 
foundry  and  machine- works,  malt-kilns,  oilcake-mills,  and  a  tan- 
nery. A  large  cattle  fair  is  held  on  Easter  Monday,  and  a 
pleasure  fair  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

KimbolUm,  a  market  town  on  the  Kim,  or  Kym,  1^  miles  S.  of 
the  Kimbolton  station  of  the  Kettering,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  376  inhabited  houses,  and  1661  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  8  since  1851.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in 
the  town,  and  the  church,  chapels,  schools,  and  public  bmldings 
are  the  same  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  The  occupations  are 
chiefly  agricultural,  but  brewing,  malting,  tannin^;,  and  brick- 
makuig  are  carried  on.  A  marKet  for  grain  is  held  on  Friday, 
and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Kimbolton 
Castle  has  been  altered  and  renovated.  The  park  is  fine,  well 
timbered,  and  stocked  with' deer. 

St.  Ives  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  314],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
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on  the  St  Ives  and  March  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
H  miles  E.  from  Huntingdon.  In  1861  the  town  contained  708 
inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  3321,  a  decrease  of  201 
since  1851.  Besides  the  cnurch,  there  are  2  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Friends',  and  New 
Jerusalem  chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools.  In  1864  a 
new  Union  church  for  the  use  of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Tarring,  of  London.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Market  liill,  and  a  town  clock  has  been  placed 
in  the  tower.  A  new  Corn  Exchange,  Italian  in  style,  and 
containing  a  hall  for  meetings,  106  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide, 
was  built  in  1864,  from  tlie  designs  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of 
Huntingdon.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  agricultural ;  a  market 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  is 
held  on  Mondays,  a  Michaelmas  fair  for  cheese,  and  one  for 
pedlerv  and  general  goods  on  Whit  Monday.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  A  new  cemetery  has  been  opened  N.  of  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  flour-mills.  St  Ives 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  62,930  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,654  in  1861. 

St.  Neots  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  924],  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  8  miles  S.S.W.  from  Huntingdon. 
In  1861,  the  town  contained  642  inhabited  houses,  and  3090  mha- 
bitants,  an  increase  of  141  since  1851.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
has  some  good  shops.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels ;  large  National 
schools,  a  handsome  new  Gothic  building,  other  schools,  and 
charities,  as  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  In  1863,  a  new  Com 
Exchange,  modified  Elizabethan  in  style,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  An  ex- 
tensive iron-foundry  and  manufactory  of  steam-engines,  gas 
apparatus,  meters,  &c. ;  large  breweries,  steam  flour-mills,  and 
malt-houses  afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  are  large  paper-mills.  St.  Neots  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
65,256  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,965  in  1861. 

Ramsey  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  265],  a  market  town  and  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Ramsey  and  Holme  branch  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Huntingdon,  by 
road.  In  1861,  the  town  contained  553  inhabited  houses,  and  2354 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  287  since  1851.  The  railway  station 
is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  The  church  has  been  restored.  In 
the  parish  are  eight  Dissenting  chapels.  A  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  New  Town  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  junr.  At  Wood  Lane  is  a  cemetery 
with  two  mortuary  chapels.  At  the  top  of  Great  Whyte  is  the 
Institution,  a  large  building,  used  for  meetings,  lectures,  con- 
certs, &c.  An  agricultural  implement  manufactory,  and  brick- 
making  alford  some  employment,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly 
agricultural.    The  market  is  on  Wednesday. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Alconbury,  5  miles  N.N.W.  from  tne  Huntingdon  station; 
population  of  the  parish  909,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851.  A 
mile  N.W.  is  the  village  of  Alconbury  Weston,  having  561 
inhabitants.  A  fair  is  neld  annually  in  June.  Brampton,  a 
village  on  the  Ouse,  2  miles  S.  W.  from  the  Huntingdon  station ; 
population  of  the  parish  1270,  a  decrease  of  11  since  1851.  The 
church,  St.  Mary,  nas  been  partially  repaired.  An  agricultural 
implement  manufactory  affords  some  employment,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  corn-mills.  Samuel  Pepys,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Diaiy,  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  Brampton ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  bom  here  or  in  London.  Brampton 
Park  is  now  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow.  Buckden,  a  A'iUage 
2  miles  W.  of  the  Offbrd  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  3  miles  S.W.  from  Huntingdon  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1099,  a  decrease  of  73  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  recently 
repaired.  The  village  is  unaltered.  It  has  a  considerable  local 
agricidtural  trade.  Elt<m,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  North- 
amptonshire border  of  the  county,  and  1  mile  E.  of  the  Elton 
station  of  the  Blisworth  and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish  947,  an 
increase  of  69  since  1851.  Eynesbury,  adjoining  the  town  of  St. 
Neots,  and  |  of  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  St.  "Neots  railway  station  ; 
population  of  the  parish  1314,  an  increase  of  81  since  1851.  The 
village  is  well-drained,  and  much  of  the  land  is  laid  out  in 
market-cardens.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
the  windows  filled  with  painted  glass.  Parchment-making  and 
brick-making  are  earned  on.  Fenstanton,  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
border,  1  j  miles  S.  of  the  St  Ives  railway  station ;  population 
of  the  parish  11520,  an  increase  of  50  since  1851.  Besides  the 
church  there  are  Congregational  and  Baptist  chapels,  an  endowed 
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and  other  schools,  and  some  charities.  The  village  is  lighted 
with  gas.  Great  Giddingy  an  amcultural  village  6^  nules  S.W. 
from  the  Holme  station  of  the  Kamsey  and  Holme  Dianch  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  543,  a  decrease 
of  20  since  1851.  Hemingford  Grey,  a  lai^e  agricultural  village 
on  the  river  Ouse,  1^  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Ives  Railway  station ; 
population  of  the  parish  1103  in  1861.  The  church,  St.  James- 
by-Ouse,  in  part  Norman  and  First  Pointed,  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1859  at  a  heavy  cost  It  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  There  are  also  a  Union  chapel,  a  mission-house, 
and  several  charities.  The  St.  Ives  Union  Workhouse  for  400 
inmates  is  situated  here.  Flour-mills  and  malt-kilns  afford  some 
occupation,  and  a  lai^e  part  of  the  groimd  around  the  village  is 
laid  out  in  market  gardens.  On  me  river  is  an  old  manorial 
water-mill.  The  manor-house,  of  great  antiquity,  is  said  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  "  those  goddesses,  the  Gunnings,"  the  famous 
beauties  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the  fact  seems 
doubtful.  Holywell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  1|  miles 
E.  from  the  St.  Ives  Railway  station  ;  population  of  the  parish 
(which  includes  the  large  hamlet  of  Needingworth),  826,  a 
decrease  of  89  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  John,  has  been 
thoroughly  restored.  In  1861  a  large  Baptist  chapel  was  built 
at  Needingworth.  The  manor-house  is  now  used  as  a  farm 
house.  Sawtry,  an  extensive  village  on  the  Great  North-road, 
3^  miles  S.W.  of  the  Holme  station  of  the  Ramsey  and  Holme 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  the 
parishes  of  Sawtry  All  Saints,  Sawtry  St.  Andrew,  and  Sawtry 
St.  Judith,  their  populations  being  respectively  650,  386,  and 
272,  a  decrease  of  43,  34,  and  18  since  1851.  Somersham,,  an 
agricultural  village  and  a  station  on  the  St.  Ives  and  March 
branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  5  miles  N.E.  from  St. 
Ives ;  population  of  the  parish  1621,  a  decrease  of  32  since 
1851.  Standgroundy  at  the  juncticm  of  the  counties  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Northampton,  and  Cambridge,  1^  miles  from  the 
Peterborough  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township  1061,  of  the  parish,  part  of  which  is  in 
Cambridgeshire,  1839,  an  increase  of  47  since  1851.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  hsus  been  restored.  The 
employments  are  chiefly  agricultural,  but  brick-making,  malt- 
kUns,  and  flour-mills  afibrd  some  occupation.  There  are  nurseiy- 
grounds  around  the  village.  Stilton,  on  the  great  North-road,  6 
miles  S.W.  from  Peterborough,  once  a  great  posting  town,  but 
its  inns  have  decaved  since  the  introduction  of  the  railway. 
The  village  is  now  oest  known  as  giving  its  name  to  the  cheese 
which  was  formerly  made  here  in  large  quantities ;  the  manu- 
facture has,  however,  greatlv  declined,  most  of  this  cheese  being 
now  made  elsewhere.  The  church  of  St.  James  has  been 
thoroughly  restored.  Brick-making  is  carried  on.  Warhoys,  a 
village  4  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  Ramsey  station ;  population  of 
the  parish  1911,  a  decrease  of  85  since  1851.  The  church,  which 
is  of  various  dates,  has  a  chancel  of  recent  erection,  and  an  east 


window  filled  with  painted  class.  It  contains  some  good  monu- 
ments. The  village  is  chiefly  agricultural ,-  a  brewery  and  some 
corn-mills  afford  employment.  Yaadey,  on  the  great  North- 
road,  5J  nules  N.N.W.  of  the  Holme  station  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  1411,  a  decrease 
of  34  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Peter,  is  a  very  fine'  building ; 
there  are,  besides.  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  an  endowed  school.  A  brewery,  maltings, 
an  agriculture  implement  manufactory,  and  fell-mongering! 
afford  occupation,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  market-gardens. 

HYTHE,  Kent  [E.  C.  voL  iii  coL  248],  a  mumcipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough,  cinaue  port,  and  market  town.  Hythe 
returns  one  member  to  tne  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  589  inhabited  houses,  and  3001 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  144  since  1851.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  also  the  parishes  of  Folkestone  and 
Cheriton,  with  parte  of  the  parishes  of  Newington-next-Hythe 
and  Saltwood,  contained  2843  inhabited  houses,  171  uninhabited, 
and  57  buildinff.  The  population  was  21,367,  of  whom  12,137 
were  males,  and  9230  females,  an  increase  of  8203  since  1851  : 
the  increase  of  population  and  especially  the  excess  of  males 
being  chiefly  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  the  camp  at 
Shomcliffe,  in  Cheriton  parish.  The  nimiber  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1291,  of  whom  428  are  re- 
turned as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  nouses  was  2573  ;  the  number  of  persons 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  2121,  of  whom  1110  were  rated 
under  10^.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  91,006^  ;  the 
rateable  value  was  74,708^ 

The  town,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  side,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the  sea,  is  clean,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  It  stands  about  2f  miles  from  the  Wester- 
hanger  and  Hythe  station  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visitors  during  the  summer  months  for  its 
excellent  bathing,  and  convenient  baths,  &;c,  have  been  con- 
structed for  their  use.  The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Leonard  was 
partially  restored  in  1866,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Moy ;  open  benches  substituted  for  the  old  high  pews,  and  the 
lancet  windows  in  the  chancel  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
O'Connor.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Congrega- 
tionaliste  and  Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  schools,  the 
hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St  John,  a  Hbraiy  and  reading- 
rooms,  and  a  small  jail.  In  the  High-street  is  a  large  brewery. 
The  com  market  is  held  on  Thursday ;  a  pleasure  fair  in  July, 
and  one  in  December  for  fat  sheep.  A  Government  School  of 
Musketry — ^the  chief  trainiii^-school  in  rifle-shooting — ^has  been 
established  here.  Shomcliffe  camp  is  2^  miles  E.  of  the  town  ; 
in  1861  there  were  4204  milita^  m  the  camp.  West  H3rthe,  a 
small  village  2J  miles  W.  from  Hythe,  and  within  the  liberty  of 
ite  cinque  port,  was  formerly  a  harbour,  until  the  sea  receded 
from  it,    Tne  church  is  in  ruins. 


I 


ICELAND.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  geographical  infot- 
mation  about  this  island  ;  but  the  population  continues  to 
increase.  By  the  census  of  1860  it  was  found  that  it  amounted 
to  66,987,  of  whom  about  54,000  were  farming  persons,  living  by 
agriculture,  and  about  5500  others  combined  fishing  with  agri- 
culture. There  were  2365  dei^ymen,  professors  in  the  college, 
and  teachers,  with  only  10  bakers,  and  2  prisoners,  while  there 
were  80  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  1207  paupers.  Salmon  has 
been  added  to  the  exports.  It  is  found  in  enoimous  abundance 
in  some  of  the  rivers  ;  1000  a  dav  is  not  an  uncommon  catch ; 
they  are  generally  cut  up,  slightly  boiled,  packed  in  tin  cases, 
and  sent  out  as  preserved,  salmon.  BeHgavuc  is  not  an  islet,  but 
is  seated  on  a  green  slope,  descending  from  the  volcanic  black 
sandy  heights,  with  a  fresh-water  lake  behind  it  It  has  three 
streets ;  the  longest,  fronting  the  bay,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
stores  of  the  principal  merchants  ;  issuing  from  it  at  right  angles 
are  two  other  streets  :  that  on  the  left  contains  the  residence  of 
the  Governor ;  at  the  upper  end  the  building  in  which  the 
Althing,  or  provincial  assembly  of  the  island,  meets,  and  the  col- 
lege ;  the  other  street  is  inhabited  bv  the  dweUdngs  of  the  principal 
merchants,  a  few  shops,  an  hotel,  with  a  biHiaid-room,  and  a 
newspaper  office.  Between  these  two  streets  are  some  scattered 
habitations  standing  in  small  plots  of  garden  ground.     The 


cathedral,  a  modem  edifice  of  plastered  brick,  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  town  in  about  the  centre  of  its  length.  The  bap- 
tismal font,  a  handsome  one,  is  formed  of  a  basin  of  white 
marble,  surrounded  by  beautifiilly  carved  passion-flowers  and 
roses,  standing  on  a  low  square  pillar ;  on  tne  front  are  repre- 
sented the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  St.  John,  and  Christ  blessing  little  children.  It  is  the 
work  of,  and  was  presented  by,  Thorwaldsen.  From  the  free 
public  lilHury  attached  to  it,  which  is  placed  in  a  long  room 
running  under  the  sloping  roof  of  the  church,  the  valuable 
original  Icelandic  MSS.  have  been  removed  to  Copenhagen, 
from  whence,  however,  a  copy  of  every  book  there  published  is 
sent  to  this  library,  which  consequently  will  continue  to  increase 
at  least,  in  number,  and  probably  in  profitable  use  to  its  fre- 
quenters. The  churchya^  is  outside  the  town.  The  academy, 
or  college,  is  well  attended,  but  it  is  the  only  school  in  the 
island ;  yet  the  people  as  a  body  are  perhaps  more  generally 
educated  up  to  a  certain  point  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
as  the  parents  universally  instruct  their  children  to  read  and 
write,  for  which  purpose  the  constrained  leisure  of  the  Ion? 
winter  evenings  gives  ample  opportunity,  while  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  feirms  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  forbid  the  establishment  oi  schools.    The 
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Althing,  or  house  of  representatives,  has  now  no  legislative 
powers.  It  can  only  petition  or  represent  to  the  King  what  they 
wish  to  be  done. 

IDAHO,  a  new  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
bounded  by  Montana  and  Dakota  on  the  east,  Washin^n  and 
Oregon  on  the  west,  Utah  and  Nevada  on  the  south,  and  British 
Columbia  on  the  north.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  in  an  uneven 
curve,  form  the  eastern  boundary  irom  about  43**  5'  to  45®  N. 
lat  From  the  curve,  in  I0(f  W.  long.,  a  branch,  known  as  the 
Bear  Mountains,  runs  south-westerly  to  Utah,  in  42°  2'  N.  lat. 
At  its  southern  end  it  extends  from  110**  to  117**  W.  long. ;  at 
the  northern  end  it  is  narrowed  to  a  few  miles,  but  it  runs  up  to 
49**.  The  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers  rise  within  the 
boundaries  of  Idaho.  It  was  organised  in  1866  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington, Nebraska  and  Dakota  territories,  all  formerlv  portions 
of  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent  facing  tne  Pacific, 
known  as  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  about 
326.333  square  miles,  with  a  floating  population  of  about  22,000, 
exclusive  of  the  native  Indians,  who  are  comparatively  numerous 
and  extremely  hostile.  The  Bocky  Mountams  form  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  western,  and  the  Snake 
river,  one  of  the  lai^r  affluents  of  the  Columbia,  is  navigable 
from  its  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance  upward.  Above  the 
navigation  it  runs,  says  Mr.  R.  Brown,  "  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  great  plain.  Snake  river  flows  through  a  canon,  with 
vertical  walls  f  and  in  its  upper  course  the  entire  volume  is 
poured  over  a  sheer  precipice  from  a  height  of  198  feet,  with  some 
other  smaller  fells  of  from  20  to  60  feet  at  some  distance  lower 
down.  Other  rivers  of  Idaho  are  the  Deschutes,  the  Owyhee, 
and  the  Bois^.  The  Cascade  Mountains  are  stated  to  exercise 
a  far  greater  influence  on  the  climate  than  do  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  the  western  side,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile,  while  Idaho  on  the  eastern  side  is  for  the  most 
part  a  desert,  except  in  the  river  valleys,  and  even  there  the  soil 
forbids  the  successful  cultivation  of  grain  or  vegetables.  This 
difference  is  occasioned  by  the  warm  air  from  the  Pacific 
being  intercepted  by  the  high  range  of  the  Cascades,  of  which 
the  average  height  is  from  8000  to  10,000  feet,  while  Mount 
Hood  (ascended  in  July,  1866,  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Hines)  is 
17,640  feet  by  thermometrical  measurement.  This  mountain, 
like  the  whole  of  the  Cascade  range,  is  volcanic,  and  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  semi-activity,  throwing  out  occasionally  volumes  of 
smoke  and  steam.  The  wealth  of  tlie  territory  consists  in  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  principal  mines  are  in  and 
around  the  valley  of  the  Bois^  river  ;  the  gold  is  found  by  sink- 
ing in  the  granitic  rocks  to  "  leads,"  some  of  which  are  found  to 
be  marvellously  rich ;  and  in  these  quarryings  washed  boulders 
have  been  foimd  at  a  depth  of  90  feet  Other  metals  have  been 
found,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  antimony,  copper,  galena,  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  bismuth.  A  considerable  obstruction  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  is  the  want  of  water,  which  can  only  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantity  for  about  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  in  winter  the  thermometer  sinks  much  below  zero.  The 
Bois^  valley  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  from  which 
descend  numerous  small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Columbia.  The  valley  is  about  25 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  miles  in  width,  lying  in  about 
43*  N.  lat.  In  it  is  Idaho,  the  capital,  the  lai^est  village  of 
four  in  the  whole  territory,  all  situated  in  this  valley,  and 
all  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  city."  The  Bois^  river  has  two 
raised  terraces,  showing  water  levels  ;  the  lower  is  the  most  fertile, 
but  *'it  is  a  narrow  strip,  and  cold,  not  capable  of  producing 
much  beyond  some  vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  miners  of 
the  district." — (Mr.  Robert  Brown,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Vol.  XI.  p.  84.)  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in 
March,  1868,  laid  before  the  United  States  Congress  a  report  of 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  Western  States  and 
terrSories  in  1867.  They  were  :— California,  6,000,000?.  ;  Ne- 
vada, 4,000,0CX)/.  ;  Montana,  2,400,000?. ;  Idaho,  1,300,000?. ; 
Washington,  200,000/.  ;  Oregon,  400,000?. ;  Colorado,  600,000?.  ; 
New  Mexico,  100,000?.  ;  Arizona,  100,000?.  ;  and  miscellaneous, 
1,000,000?..  making  a  total  of  15,000,000?.  Compared  with  the 
immediately  preceding  years,  1867  shows  a  decline.  According 
to  Mr.  Browne,  the  total  population  actually  engaged  in  mining 
has  greatly  diminished  in  the  past  few  years,  and  does  not  now 
exceed  50,000.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are 
assuming  the  preponderance  over  the  mining  interest.  The  area 
of  land  suitable  ror  cultivation  is  much  larger  than  was  originally 
supposed.  Important  mining  results  are  anticipated,  however, 
from  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  whicn  will  touch  a 
point  within  100  miles  of  a  new  locality  where,  according  to 


some  reports,  extremely  rich  and  extensive  discoveries  have 
lately  been  made. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  expanse  of 
sea,  for  which  the  boundaries  are  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary.  An 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west, 
to  Bass's  Strait  on  the  east,  separates  it  from  the  Antarctic  Sea 
and  the  South  Pole.  It  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west 
by  Africa,  the  shores  of  which  run  north-easterly  to  Cape  Gar- 
dafui,  where  they  turn  westward  along  the  Arabian  Gulf^to  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  JE.  C. 
vol.  iv.  col.  271].  The  northern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  is 
formed  by  the  southern  front  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  along 
the  little-known  interior  of  El  Hadramaut,  trending  easterly  to 
El  Had,  where  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  running  W.N. W.  past  Muscat, 
leads  to  the  Persian  Gulf  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.,  col.  1351.  From  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  on  the  east  it  washes  the  shores  of  Beloochistan, 
and  then,  more  southerly,  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  throwing 
out  the  small  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  of  Cambay,  and  passing  Bombay 
to  Cape  Comorin.  The  space  included  between  this  cape  and 
Cape  Gardafui  is  known  as  the  Arabian  Sea ;  it  then  expands 
northerly  as  high  as  Calcutta,  then  descends  southerly  with  the 
wide-mouthed  Gulf  of  Martaban,  at  the  southern  end  of  Birma, 
to  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  but  the  part 
lying  north  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  northern  ena  of 
Sumatra  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  By  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  at  the  northern  end  of  Sumatra,  the  Indian 
Ocean  joins  that  portion  known  as  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  runs 
up  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Cochin  China.  It  then  washes  the  western 
shores  of  the  Philippines,  which  are  its  limits  in  this  direction  ; 
these  islands  separating  it  from  the  North  Pacific,  while  the 
Straits  of  Formosa  connect  it  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  From  the 
Philippines  it  extends  southerly  to  the  Mindoro  Sea,  by  the 
Celebes  Sea,  and,  east  of  the  Moluccas,  it  reaches  the  western 
shores  of  Australia,  which  divides  it  from  th^  South  Pacific. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  this  ocean  are  comparatively  few. 
Tracing  them  in  the  same  direction  that  we  have  followed  in  the 
boundary  lines,  we  find  that  the  only  rivers  in  Africa  are  the 
Keiskamma,  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Rovuma.  From  Arabia 
there  are  none.  At  the  heail  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  Below  the  gulf  the  Indus  is  the  only  nver  of  import- 
ance on  the  west  of  the  peninsula ;  on  the  east,  the  Kistna,  the 
Coleroon,  the  Pannair,  the  Qodavery,  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  the  Gkmges.  The  Irawaddi  descends  from  Birma 
and  Pegu  ;  the  Meinam  from  Siam ;  the  Meikiang  or  Cambogia 
river ;  the  Tonauin  river  by  the  gulf  of  that  name  ;  and  tne 
Canton  river,  falling  into  the  Chinese  Sea. 

The  chief  straits  are — ^the  Bab-el-Mandeb  between  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea ;  Cape  Mussendom  Strait,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  Palk  Strait,  between 
Ceylon  and  the  continent ;  the  Malacca  Strait,  between  Sumatra 
and  Singapore  ;  the  Sunda  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  Java ; 
the  Macassar  Strait,  between  Borneo  and  the  Celebes — all  these 
forming  a  connection  with  the  Chinese  Sea  ;  the  Strait  of  For- 
mosa, leading  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  North  Pacific ;  the 
Macassar  Strait,  the  Molucca  Passage,  the  Floris  Strait,  and  the 
Timor  Strait — ^cdl  giving  access  southward  to  the  west  coast  of 
Australia. 

The  more  important  islands  are — in  Africa,  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Isles,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Seychelles,  and 
Socotra ;  the  Kooria-Moria,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Kishma,  Bahrein,  and  Boobian ;  in  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  the 
Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar  islands ;  and  then,  eastward,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  the  Celebes,  Timor,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  and  islets.  Among  these  islands  and  off  the  Asiatic 
coast  the  sea  is  usually  shallow,  and  an  hypothesis  has  been 
held  that  large  portions  of  land  have  been  submerged.  The 
Comoros,  Seychelles,  &c.,  are  imamned  to  have  formed  part  of 
Madagascar  ;  the  Laccadives,  Maladives,  and  Ceylon,  a  part  of 
Lower  Hindustan  ;  and  that  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Celebes 
the  Philippines,  and  others  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  may  pos- 
sibly have  joined  India  with  Australia,  which  also  may  have 
been  connected  with  New  Guinea.  The  fauna  and  flora,  how- 
ever, of  Australia  and  New  Guinea  are  strongly  opposed  to  a 
great  portion  of  this  hypothesis. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  its  dark  blue 
colour — so  deep  as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  called  the  "  black 
water " — a  colour  that  has  been  attributed  to  its  saltness.  Its 
general  depth  is  great ;  upwards  of  40,000  feet  have  been  ascer- 
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taincd  in  parts ;  but  towards  the  shores  it  not  xinusually  be- 
comes shallow.  Frequent  coral  ridges  fringe  the  coasts ;  many 
of  the  islands  or  islets  are  either  atolls,  or  have  coral  banks 
aroimd  them,  while  in  many  cases  the  ridges  have  scarcely 
emerged  or  are  partially  submei^ed,  forming  dangerous  objects 
in  the  path  of  the  navigator. 

But  the  monsoons  form  the  most  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  E.  C,  Arts  and  Sciences  Div., 
vol.  V.  col.  741,  under  the  head  of  Monsoons,  their  nature  and 
their  changes  of  direction  have  been  described ;  but  it  is  said 
that "  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  ori^  of  these  periodical 
winds,"  although,  it  is  added,  **  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
they  are  only  a  modification  of  the  trade- winds,  produced  by  the 

Peculiar  form  of  the  countries  lying  within  and  around  the 
ndian  Ocean."  The  investigations  of  Lieutenant  Maury  {Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,  8th  edition,  1869)  go  far  to  confirm  these 
opinions.  His  explanation  is  as  follows  : — "  The  belt  or  zone 
of  the  south-east  trade-winds  is  broader  than  the  belt  or  zone  of 
north-east  trades^  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  land  m  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that 
most  of  the  deserts  of  the  earth — as  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa — are  situated  in  the  rear,  or  behind  the  north-east  trades  ; 
80  that,  as  these  deserts  become  more  or  less  heated,  there  is  a 
call — or  pulling  back,  if  you  please — upon  these  trades  to  turn 
about  and  restore  the  equilibriums  which  the  deserts  destroy. 
There  being  few  or  no  such  regions  in  the  rear  of  the  south-east 
trades,  the  south-east  trade-wind  force  prevails,  and  carries  them 
over  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 

*'  By  resolving  the  forces  which  it  is  supposed  are  the  principal 
forces  that  put  these  winds  in  motion,  namely,  calorification  of 
the  sun  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  is  much  the  greater  of  the  two  in  its  effects 
upon  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  not  to  such  an 
extent  is  it  greater  in  its  effects  upon  those  of  the  southern. 

Those  two  opposing  currents  of  wind  are  so  imequally 

balanced  that  the  one  recedes  before  the  other,  and  that  the 
current  from  the  southern  hemisphere  is  larger  in  volume,  t.tf.,  it 
moves  a  greater  zone  or  belt  of  air.  The  south-east  trade-winds 
discharge  themselves  over  the  equator — i.e.,  across  a  great  circle 
— into  the  region  of  equatorial  calms ;  while  the  north-east 
trade-winds  discharge  themselves  into  the  same  region  over  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  consequently  over  a  small  circle.  If, 
therefore,  we  take  what  obtains  in  the  Atlantic  as  the  type  of 
what  obtains  entirely  around  the  earth,  as  it  regards  the  trade- 
winds,  we  shall  see  that  the  south-east  trade-winds  keep  in 
motion  more  air  than  the  north-east  do,  by  a  quantity  at  least 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  the  circmnference  of  the 
earth  at  the  equator,  and  at  a  parallel  of  latitude  of  9°  north. 
For  if  we  suppose  that  these  two  perpetual  currents  of  air  extend 
the  same  distance  from  the  surface  oi  the  earth,  and  move  with 
the  same  velocity,  a  greater  volume  from  the  south  would  flow 
across  the  equator  in  a  given  time  than  would  flow  from  the 
north  in  a  parallel  of  9"  in  the  same  time  ;  the  ratio  between  the 
two  quantities  would  be  as  radius  to  the  secant  of  9°.  Besides  this, 
the  quantitv  of  land  lyin^  witliin  and  to  the  north  of  the  region 
of  the  north-east  trade-winds  is  much  greater  than  the  quantity 
lying  within  and  to  the  south  of  the  region  of  the  south-east 
trade-winds.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  mean  level  of  the 
earth's  surface  within  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  is. 
it  may  reasonably  be  suppjosed,  somewhat  above  the  mean  level 
of  that  part  which  is  within  the  region  of  the  south-east  trade- 
winds.  And  as  the  nortli-east  trade-winds  blow  under  the 
influence  of  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  the  south-east  trades 
do,  the  former  are  more  obstructed  in  their  course  than  the 
latter,  by  the  forests,  the  mountain  ranges,  unequally-heated 
surfaces,  and  other  such  like  inequalities. 

"  That  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  does  assist  to  turn 
these  winds,  is  rendered  still  more  probable  from  this  circum- 
stance :  all  the  great  deserts  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
the  land  surface  is  also  much  greater  on  our  side  of  the  equator. 
The  action  of  the  sun  upon  these  unequally  absorbing  and 
radiating  surfaces  in  and  oehind,  or  to  uie  northward,  of  the 
north-east  trades,  tends  to  check  these  winds,  and  to  draw  in 
large  volumes  of  the  atmosphere  that  otherwise  would  be  moved 
by  them,  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  made  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  it  pours  down  its  ravs  upon  the  vast  plains  of  burning 
sand  and  unequally-heated  land  surfaces  in  our  over-heated 
hemisphere.  The  north-west  winds  of  the  southern  are  also,  it 
may  be  inferred,  stronger  than  the  south-west  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere," 


Lieutenant  Maury  applies  this  reasoning  to  the  monsoons  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  follows : — "  A  force  is  exerted  upon  the  north- 
east trade- winds  of  that  sea  by  the  disturbance  which  the  heat  of 
summer  creates  in  the  atmosphere  over  the  interior  plains  of 
Asia,  which  is  more  than  suf&cient  to  neutralize  the  forces  which 
cause  these  winds  to  blow  as  trade- winds  :  it  arrests  them,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  land  about  that 
ocean,  what  are  now  called  the  north-east  monsoons  would  blow 
the  year  round.  There  would  be  no  south-west  monsoons  there ; 
and  the  north-east  winds,  being  perpetual,  would  become  all  the 
year  what  in  reality  for  several  months  they  are,  namely,  north- 
east trade- winds."  From  the  examination  of  log-books  he  found 
that  there  was  no  calm  belt  between  the  south-east  trade-wind 
and  the  south-west  monsoon  in  this  ocean;  and  he  sums  up 
thus : — "  The  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  arid  wastes  of  Asia  are  the 
causes  of  the  monsoons.  When  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator, 
the  force  of  his  rays,  beating  down  upon  these  wide  and  thirsty 
plains,  is  such  as  to  cause  tne  vast  superincumbent  body  of  air 
to  expand  and  ascend.  Consequently  there  is  an  indraught  of 
air  from  the  surrounding  regions  to  supply  the  ascending  column. 
The  air  that  is  going  to  feed  the  north-east  trades  is  thus  arrested, 
drawn  in,  heated,  and  caused  to  ascend ;  and  so  the  north-east 
trade-winds  are  first  weakened,  then  killed,  and  afterwards 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ascending  air  over  the  burning  sands  of 
the  deserts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south-east  trade-wind, 
failing,  when  it  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  equatorial  dol- 
drums (calms)  were  wont  to  be,  to  meet  with  them  or  any 
opposing  force  from  the  north-east  trades,  ai-e  drawn  over  into 
the  nortnem  hemisphere.  Going  now  from  the  equator  toward 
the  poles,  their  tenaency  is  to  obey  the  force  of  diurnal  rotation, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  indraught  for  the  heated  plains ;  and  thus 
the  south-east  trades  become  the  south-west  monsoons."  He 
believes  that  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  blow 
from  pole  to  pole,  crossing  each  other  at  the  eauator  in  different 
beds,  probably  kept  separate  by  the  action  of  electricity.  When 
the  sun  crosses  the  equator,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  some- 
times also  it  is  supposed  that  electricity  may  disturt)  the  calms, 
and  then  occur  the  cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  typhoons 
of  the  Chinese  sea,  with  water-spouts  and  wind-spouts  in  both. 

Several  currents,  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  great  gulf 
stream,  have  been  traced  from  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  They  do  not  extend  far,  but  where  they  penetrate  they 
have  a  like  action  in  raising  the  temperature.  The  first  is  by  the 
Mozambique  Channel  into  the  Atlantic  ;  another  is  by  the 
Malacca  Straits  into  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  felt  as  far  as  the 
Aleutian  islands  ;  and  a  third  runs  south  between  Africa  and 
Australia  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  which  it  marks  the  region 
within  which  whales  are  not  foimd.  To  provide  this  discharge 
and  the  immense  evaporation,  the  small  rainfall  affords  a  very 
inadequate  supply  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  furnished  by  an  under-current 
ever  flowing  into  it  from  the  Pacific. 

INVERNESS,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL 
281],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  royal  and  parliamentery  buigh, 
sea-port,  and  market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Highland  and 
Sutherland  Railway,  696^  miles  from  London.  In  1861  the 
royal  burgh  contained  1289  inhabited  houses,  and  9393  inhabi- 
tants, a  decrease  of  676  since  1851.  The  corporation  revenue  was 
393Z.  in  1866.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was 
12,509,  of  whom  5529  were  males,  and  6980  females,  a  decrease 
of  284  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1747  ; 
uninhabited,  32 ;  and  building,  13.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1866  was  621.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  rated 
under  lOL,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  pogr- 
rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  284  in  1866.  The  rental  valua- 
tion was  5832^  in.  1866.  Inverness  unites  with  Forres,  Fortrose, 
and  Nairn  to  form  the  Inverness  District  of  Burghs,  which 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
District  of  Burghs  contained  3278  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  20,380.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  993.  The  number  of  occupants  rated  under 
10/.,  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rates  on 
account  of  poverty,  was  680. 

Inverness  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  construction  of 
the  Highland  Railway,  which  places  it  in  connection  on  the  one 
hand  with  Ross-shire  ;  on  the  other,  with  Perth,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  south,  and  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Scotland  with 
Aberdeen  and  the  east  coast.  A  fine  new  street.  Union-street, 
has  been  constructed  from  the  railway  station  to  Church-street, 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  others  have  been  formed  about 
the  town,  and  several  good  public  buildings,  residences,  shops, 
and  ofiices  have  been  erected.    Adjoining  the  railway  station  a 
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large  and  noble-looking  hotel  has  been  built ;  another  very  fine 
hotel  stands  opposite  to  it,  and  there  are  two  more  in  the  town, 
Inverness,  as  tne  capital  of  the  Highlands,  being  a  great  resort  of 
visitors  and  temporary  residents.  Besides  the  numerous  churches 
and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  the  Faraline  Park  Institu- 
tion, formed  bv  Dr.  Bell ;  the  Royal  Academy,  as  extended  by 
the  Macldntosh  bequest ;  Raining's  School,  and  the  Free  Church 
Institution  for  youths,  a  large  building  by  the  Observatory, 
there  are  a  Town-hall,  an  Exchange,  the  Castle — a  very  large 
castellated  structure,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bum,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Inverness,  at  the  «outh-east  of 
the  town,  and  serving  as  court-house,  county  buildings,  and  jail ; 
the  Northern  Infirmary ;  a  dispensary,  music-hall,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  a  library,  and  a  young  men's  association.  In  the  town 
are  six  branch  banks,  some,  like  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  being  good  buildings,  Inverness  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Northern  Meeting  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Highland  sports,  &c.,  who  nave  here  a  fine  suite  of 
rooms  and  spacious  grounds.  A  mile  south-west  of  the  town  is 
the  Cemetery,  finely  situated  on  Tomnahurrich  Hill,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  hsdf  west  of  the  Muirtown  side  of  Inverness  is  the 
Inverness  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  and  commodious 
range  of  buildings,  erected  in  1664  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Matthews,  for  350  inmates. 

The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  at  the  extensive  quays  of  whicn  large  vessels 
may  unload  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  chief  exports  are 
oats,  wool,  sheep,  salmon,  and  timber  ;  the  imports,  grain,  coal, 
hemp,  tar,  tea,  spirits,  and  miscellaneous  produce.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  between  Inverness  and  Glasgow,  calling  at  Oban, 
B^iavie  and  elsewhere,  and  regular  traders  sail  between  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen,  Leith,  London,  and  LiverpooL  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  nort 
of  Inverness  134  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their 
aggregate  burden  being  3099  tons,  and  88  above  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  8784  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were 
— coastwise,  inwards,  1376  British  saihnc- vessels  of  85,407  tons, 
422  steam-vessels  of  62,063  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
284  tons  burden ;  outwards,  1099  British  sailing-vessels  of 
67,322  tons,  410  steam-vessels  of  63,022  tons,  and  3  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  227  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  the  colonies, 
3  British  sailing-vessels  of  447  tons  burden.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports :  inwards,  42  British  sailing-vessels  of  5124  tons,  and  84 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  9020  tons  ;  outwards,  48  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  4393  tons,  and  71  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  6849  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  at 
the  port  of  Inverness  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  was  4946/.,  an  increase  of  1375/.  since  1866,  on  rum 
and  spirits.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
8938/.,  an  increase  of  1370/.  since  the  previous  year.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  has  much  increased.  Ship-building  yards, 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  the  making  of  plaidings,  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  afford  much  employment.  Marketo  arc  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  282].  As 
estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Invemess-smre  is  2,723,501  acres,  or  4,255*47  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  88,888,  of  whom  41,364  were  males,  and 
47,524  females,  a  decrease  of  7612  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  19,556.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
16,615,  uninhabited  252,  and  building  82.  The  number  of 
children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school  was  11,764  ; 
scholars  of  all  ages,  13,319.  Inverness-shire  sends  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  Commons — one  for  the  county  at  large, 
and  one  for  the  Inverness  burghs.  The  population  of  the  par- 
liamentary county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  burghs, 
was  76,379  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  7328  since  1851.  The  number 
of  county  electors  in  1866  was  876.  The  rental  valuation  was 
237,348/.  in  1865. 

The  only  railways  constructed  in  Inverness-shire  are  in  the 
extreme  north  and  alon^  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  but 
they  are  of  great  value  m  placing  Inverness  in  direct  railway 
communication  with  Perth,  Fldinbuigh,  Glasgow,  and  the  south 
generally ;  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Scotland  with  Aberdeen 
and  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  north  with  Ross-shire.  The  High- 
land and  Sutherland  Railway,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Great  Northern  of  Scotland  at  Keith,  enters  Inverness-shire  at 
its  north-eastern  extremity  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Nairn,  and 
proceeds  south-west  to  Inverness  (about  11  miles),  thence  west- 


wards, skirting  Loch  Beauly,  to  the  town  of  that  name  (10 
miles),  where  it  turns  north  to  Dingwall  (8J  miles),  shortly 
before  reaching  which  town  it  quits  the  county.  The  Inverness 
and  Perth  Junction,  a  branch  of  the  Highland  and  Sutherland, 
enters  the  county  from  Perth,  near  Dalnaspidal,  and  runs  in  a 
generally  northern  direction  to  Newtonmore,  when  it  turns 
north-east  and  passes  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
which  it  leaves  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Boat  of  Inch  station, 
and  proceeds  in  a  generally  northern  direction  to  Forres,  where 
it  joins  the  main  Ime ;  its  course  in  Inverness-shire  is  about  30 
miles. 

Invemess-shire  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  county.  About  Inverness 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suited  to  the  growth  of  oats,  and  there  the  farms  are  gener^y 
well  cultivated ;  but  elsewhere  the  attention  of  the  agnculturist 
is  mainly  given  to  the  reaiing  and  feeding  of  black  cattle  and 
sheep.  For  the  extension  of  sheep  farms,  grazing  land,  and 
forests,  a  laige  number  of  small  farms  have  been  broken  up, 
and  the  farmers  and  labourers  removed ;  hence  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  county.  About  Glenmoxe  and 
Strathsjpey  are  vast  plantations  of  fir,  and  here  and  in  the 
native  forests  the  red  aeer,  the  roe  deer,  and  other  game  abound. 
Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  little  more  than  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  is  under  cultivation  in  crops  and  grass.  Of  this 
nearly  a  third  (32*5  per  cent.)  is  given  to  com  crops ;  less  than 
a  sixth  to  green  crops  ;  rather  more  than  a  sixth  to  clover  and 
artificial  grasses,  and  somewhat  over  a  fourth  to  x>ermanent 
pasture,  meadow,  and  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation,  but 
excluding  heath  and  mountain  land.  Oats,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, form  the  chief  com  crop,  taking  about  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  acreage  given  to  cereals,  while  barley  and  here  have 
less  than  a  fourth  the  acreage  of  oats,  and  wheat  only  a  sixth 
the  acreage  of  barley.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  grazing 
county,  turnips  and  swedes  take  the  largest  space  among  green 
crops,  having  considerably  over  half  the  entire  acreage,  while 
potatoes  take  more  than  nme-tenths  of  the  remainder.  In  June, 
1867,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Invemess-shire  was 
111,946  acres,  a  decrease  of  6515  acres  from  1866;  of  this 
36,401  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  18,065  acres  under  green 
crops ;  20,150  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ; 
ana  32,009  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  imder  com  crops,  1175  acres  were 
wheat,  6731  acres  barley  or  here,  27,747  acres  oats,  670  acres 
rye,  and  78  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  7798  acres  were  potatoes,  9611  acres  turnips  and  swedes, 
5  acres  carrots  and  mangold,  420  acres  cabbage,  and  231  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  but  the 
number  of  cattle  kept  does  not  increase  in  any  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  sheep,  and  between  1866  and  1867  there  was  a 
positive  decrease,  though  of  only  about  270.  The  kinds  kept 
are  chiefly  of  the  Skye  or  other  small  black  Highland  breeos. 
The  sheep  are  mostly  Cheviots.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1867, 
there  were  45,066  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  19,303  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  17,170  under  two  years  of  age ; 
670,886  sheep,  of  which  186,614  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
4362  pigs.  The  increase  in  sheep  was  nearly  150,000  from 
1866 ;  in  pigs  as  well  as  in  cattle  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
A  great  many  goats  are  still  kept  in  the  county,  but  their 
number  is  not  returned  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics. 

The  manufactures  are  few  and,  except  those  of  Inverness, 
which  are  spoken  of  under  that  title,  of  only  local  importance  ; 
the  commerce  of  the  county  is  also  noticed  under  Inverness  in 
the  E.  C.  S. 

Towns  and.  Villages, — Besides  the  county  town,  Inverness, 
which  has  a  separate  article,  there  are  no  towns  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  county.  The  following  are  some  of  the  small  towns 
and  principal  villages,  of  which  we  here  give  the  respective 
populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary  par- 
ticulars. 

Beauly,  a  village  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beauly,  and  station  on 
the  Highland  and  Sutherland  Railway,  10  miles  W.  from  Inver- 
ness ;  population  of  the  village  917  m  1861,  that  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmorack,  in  which  it  is  situated,  2827,  a  decrease  of  180 
since  1851.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Bene- 
dictine prioiy,  a  building  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  surrounded 
with  veneraole  trees.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can  ascend  to  the 
harbour.  Grain,  wool,  and  timber  are  exported  ;  coal  and  lime 
imported.  A  short  distance  north  of  Beauly  is  the  celebrated 
Ora  distillery.    There  is  a  good  salmon  fishery.    Cattle  trysts 
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on  a  large  scale  are  held  here.  A  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  built  here  a  few  years  back.  Two  miles  from. 
Beaulj  are  the  picturesque  Falls  of  Kilmorock.  Campbelltoionj 
a  village  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Beamy,  about 
two  nules  N.W.  from  the  Fort  Qeorge  station,  and  10  miles 
N.E.  from  Inyemess ;  population  of  the  villajge  617  in  1861, 
of  the  parish  of  Ardersier,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1042,  a 
decrease  of  193  since  185L  The  village  has  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  some  repute,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  There 
are  good  inns  and  a  public  library.  Fort  William,  a  village 
and  sea-port  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Loch  Eil,  near  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  about  36  nules 
S.W.  from  the  Kingussie  station  of  the  Highland  and  Sutherland 
Railway  ;  population  of  the  village  1104  in  1861.  Coaches  in 
connection  with  the  railway  run  regularly  between  Fort  William 
and  the  Kingussie  station.  The  inhabitants  of  Fort  William 
and  the  nei^hoouring  village  of  Maryburgh  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries.  The  salmon  are  sent  to 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Qlasgow.  Steamers  ply  daily,  except 
Simdavs,  between  here  and  Oban.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  nne,  Ben  Nevis  towering  in  majesty  on  the  east  At 
Banavie,  a  short  distance  nortn,  is  the  *  Lochiel  Arms,'  a  good 
tourist's  hotel,  built  by  Sir  Donald  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  wiuch 
forms  a  convenient  centre  for  exploring  the  district  of  Ben 
Nevis,  a  district  of  great  geological  interest,  as  well  as  of  the 
grandest  scenic  character.  About  a  mile  distant  are  the  fine 
ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle.  Grantovm,  a  village  and  a  station  on 
the  Highland  and  Sutherland,  and  the  Strathspey  section  of  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland,  Railways,  24^  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Kingussie ;  population  of  the  village  1334  in  1861.  The  village  is 
modem,  having  been  foimded  in  1774  by  Sir  James  Qrant.  It  is 
neatly  biult,  clean,  and  contains  an  Established,  and  a  Free  church, 
a  town-hall,  prison,  hospital,  and  branch  banks.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  letaiL  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two  distilleries.  Castle 
Qrant,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  is  about  a  mile  distant 
KingusBie,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Inverness  to  Perth,  and  a 
station  on  the  Highland  Railway.  The  village  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Spey,  in  the  midst  of  scenery  of  the  finest 
kind,  and  associated  with  some  of  the  most  romantic  circum- 
stances in  Scottish  history.  In  the  village  are  an  Established 
and  a  Free  church,  both  recent  and  pleasing  buildings,  a  Baptist 
cha})el,  Parochial,  Free  church,  and  Assembly  schools,  a  good 
hotel,  and  two  branch  banks.  The  trade  is  chiefly  retail,  and 
the  village  is  largely  dependent  on  the  noble  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies resident  in  tne  vicinity.  On  the  Spey,  opposite  Kingussie, 
are  the  ruins  of  Ruthven  Castle.  Three  miles  E.  of  Kingussie 
is  Belle\dlle  House,  built  by  James  Macpherson,  the  translator 
of  Ossian  (a  native  of  Kingussie),  and  still  inhabited  by  a 
Macpherson.  Cluny  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  Clan 
Chattan,  is  about  8  miles  S.W.  of  Kingussie  on  the  Fort  William 
road.  Portree,  a  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Portree.  In  1861  the  population  of 
the  village  was  679 ;  that  of  the  parish,  excluding  the  islands 
of  Fladda,  Raasay,  and  Rona,  was  2805,  a  decrease  of  226  since 
1861.  The  village  contains  3  churches,  a  jail,  two  branch  banks, 
and  two  good  inns.  Some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  and  kelp,  and  in  the  curing  of  herrings,  salmon, 
cod,  and  lin^.  Tweeds,  plaids,  and  yams  are  manufactured  to 
some  extent  m  a  mill,  but  much  more  by  outdoor  knitters,  who 
work  at  their  own  houses,  chiefly  in  the  neigbouring  villages. 
On  the  coast,  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Portree,  is  the  pictur- 
esque cavern  in  which  Prince  Charles  Stuart  was  for  awhile 
concealed,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Prince  Charles's  Cave. 
Five  miles  E.  of  the  village  is  the  island  of  Raasay,  celebrated 
in  Johnson's  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.' 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  Western  Islands  l^long 
politically  to  Invemess-shire ;  but  of  these  202  are  uninhabited, 
several  being  mere  rocks,  the  resort  of  wild  fowl.  At  the  last 
census  a  more  careful  enumeration  of  the  islands  was  made 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  ;  we  therefore  add  the  list  of  the 
49  inhabitedf  islands  belonging  to  Invemess-shire,  with  their 
populations  in  1861 : — 

Ascrib,  pop.  37.  BaUskare  and  Jttcray,  pop.  199.  Barra,  pop. 
1591.  Benbecula,  pop.  1485.  Bemera  (Harris),  pop.  315.  Ber- 
neray  (Barra),  pop.  34.  Baveray,  pop.  166.  Migg,  pop.  309. 
Ensay,  pop,  15.  Eriskay  (South  Uist),  pop.  150.  Fladda  (Por- 
tree), pop.  45.  Fladda  (South  Uist),  pop.  48.  Flodday  (Harris), 
pop.  16.  Flodday  (Barra),  pop.  7.  Fvda,  pop.  7.  Grvmisay 
(SouthUist), pop. 5.  GWrntwy VNorth  Uist), pop. 305.  Heu^, 
pop.  127.  HeUxsay,  pop.  20.  Kiaigrwy,  pop.  5.  KMdhoit,  pop. 
17.    Lmra^  pop.  7.    Lewi9  (Hams  Part),  pop.  31^.    Mhorgay, 


pop.  5.  Mingalay,  pop.  139.  Orruay  (Sleat),  pop.  12.  Pabbay 
(Barra),  pop.  14.  Paobay  (Harris),  pop.  2L  PaJbhay  (Strath), 
pop.  6.  Ecuuay,  pop.  388.  Bona  (Portree),  pop.  147.  Bonay 
?North  Uist),  pop.  4.  Saint  Kilda,  pop.  78.  Sanderay,  pop.  9. 
Scalpa  (Harris),  pop.  388.  Scalpay  (Strath),  pop.  70.  Scai^,  pop. 
151.  jSco^fUO^,  pop.  14.  iS%{ma,poD.  96.  iSA^ye,  pop.  18,751.  Soay, 
pop.  129.  Tarrensay,  pop.  55.  North  Uid,  pop.  3034.  South 
uist,  pop.  3406.  Vidtay,  pop.  56.  Watersay,  pop.  32.  Wiay 
(Bracadaie),  pop.  6.     JFiayjfSouth  Uist),  pop.  6. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS.  The  government  of  these  islands  was 
a  continual  source  of  trouble  to  Qreat  Britain,  from  1814,  when 
she  was  constituted  the  Protector  of  this  so-called  republic. 
United  by  language,  religion,  and,  to  some  extent,  bv  blood  to 
the  Greekis  of  the  continent,  Uiey  were  at  first,  while  Greece  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Turkey,  anxious  to  have  their  indepen- 
dence acknowledged,  and  accordingly  entrusted  their  clamis, 
early  in  1814^  to  Coimt  Capo  d'Istrias,  who,  however,  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  had  replied  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  their 
independence  was  by  associating  their  fortunes  to  some  great 
power  which  could  guard  their  liberties.  When  the  French  were 
expelled  in  1799,  the  islands  were  constituted  a  republic,  under 
the  protection  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  the  x>eace  of  Tilsit,  in 
1808,  Russia  gave  up  the  islands  to  France,  &om  whence  garri- 
sons were  sent;  but  during  the  war  with  France  the  forces  of 
Great  Britain  obtained  possesion  of  them  aU  except  Corfu,  which, 
with  the  rest,  was  formed  into  the  Ionian  Republic,  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Allied 
rowers  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  A  new  constitution  was 
given  them  by  Great  Britain  in  1818.  The  parliament  con- 
sisted of  40  members;  11  of  these  had  their  seats  de  jure, 
consisting  of  6  members  of  the  last  senate,  the  4  regents  of 
the  larger  islands  going  out  of  office,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  3  smaller  islands  taken  by  turns.  The  other  29  membera 
were  chosen  by  the  electoral  bodies  of  the  different  islands,  7  for 
each  of  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  5  for  Santa 
Maura,  and  one  each  for  the  other  3  islands  of  C^go,  Ithaca, 
and  Paxo.  They  were  elected  for  5  yeara,  which  was  the  term 
of  duration  for  each  parliament,  unless  dissolved  before  that 
period  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  members,  as  well 
as  the  electors,  were  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  which  is  numerous, 
including  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The  inhabitants 
were  classed  into  three  orders — nobles,  buighers,  and  peasants. 
The  burghera  might  become  nobles  on  certain  conditions.  The 
peasants  were  free  in  their  peraons,  but  had  no  elective  rights, 
and  were  generally  very  poor.  The  senate  consisted  of  a 
president  and  5  members,  all  from  the  class  of  nobles.  The 
president,  who  had  the  title  of  highness,  was  appointed  bv  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  the  other  5  members  were  chosen 
by  the  parliament,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  Tne  senators  were  elected  for  5  years ;  the  pre- 
sident  was  appointed  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  senate 
appointed  to  ail  administrative  offices  and  situations.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  convoked  the  parliament  once  a  year,  and 
opened  the  session  by  a  speech.  He  also  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved it  Bills  were  brought  before  the  house,  either  from 
the  senate  or  from  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  After  pass- 
ing the  house,  the  bills  had  to  be  approved  by  the  senate, 
and  lastly  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

In  every  island  there  was  a  Regent,  or  chief  civil  and  political 
officer,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  likewise  a  Resident,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  There  was  also  in  each  island 
a  municipal  council,  named  by  the  order  of  nobles ;  the  Regent 
was  the  ex  opcio  president  of  the  council.  In  every  island  there 
were  also  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  courts,  the  judges  of 
which  were  appointed  by  the  senate.  A  high  court  of  appeal 
for  all  the  islands,  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  sat 
at  Corfu,  and  was  composed  of  four  judges,  two  appointed  by 
the  senate,  and  two  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  might 
choose  them  either  from  Ionian  natives  or  from  British  residents. 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  also  commanded  the  British  mili- 
tary force,  which  in  1859  consisted  of  3159  men. 

This  constitution  could  not  be  deemed  illiberal,  and  every 
effort  was  made  by  successive  Loid  High  Commissionew  to 
develope  the  resources  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  islands. 
New  roads  were  formed,  in  making  which  tne  British  engineera 
and  soldiers  were  employed.  Commereial  concessions  were  from 
time  to  time  grant^ ;  the  Ionian  flag  was  everjrwhere  under 
British  protection ;  but  the  craving  for  an  ima^pnary  independence 
could  not  be  suppressed.  The  straggle  against  Turk^,  which 
began  in  1821,  naturally  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  this  desire. 
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and  when  the  Kin^om  of  Greece  was  eventually  formed  and 
recognifledi  this  desire  turned  into  a  wish  for  a  union  with  that 
poor,  distracted,  and  misgoverned  state.     During  the  war  in 
Greece,  attempts  at  insurrection  were  made,  but  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  then  Lord  High  Conmiissioner ; 
out  the  contests  with  the  parliament  were  continued.  In  1849  the 
then  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Lord  Seaton,  made  considerable 
concessions  to  the  natives.     He  increased  the  number  of  the 
electors,  confirmed  the  freedom  of  election  and  the  right  of 
voting  by  ballot,  abolished  the  primary  council  and  the  control 
over  tne  municipal  elections,  established  district  councils  in  each 
island,  gave  freedom  to  the  press,  encouraged  a^culture,  enlarged 
the  means  of  public  education,  and  left  to  umversal  suf&age  the 
right  of  nominating  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  the  markets,  and  the  public  property.  But 
he  reserved  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  the  nomination  of 
the  senators,  who  were  to  be,  however,  selected  from  the  deputies, 
who  were  authorised  to  control  the  expenditure.    Still  the  lonians 
were  dissatisfied,  and  when  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1648  had 
spread  over  nearly  all  Europe,  it  extended  itself  to  these  islands, 
and  a  revolt  took  place  on  Aug.  27, 1849,  in  Cephalonia,  which  was 
suppressed  by  Sir  Henry  Ward,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Seaton, 
with  what  was  deemed  oy  some  an  excessive  severity.    The  com- 
plaints of  this  were  long  and  loud,  and  the  British  Government 
at  length  empowered  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  make  the 
following  modifications  in  the  constitution,  for  which  the  decree 
was  issued  on  Dec.  22, 1851 : — The  Parliament  to  assemble  every 
year,  instead  of  every  two  years  ;  the  organisation  of  the  senate 
to  be  modified,  so  as  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  its  members 
and  to  define  its  duties  more  precisely  ;  to  add  a  fifth  member  t^ 
the  supreme  Court,  so  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  case  of  an  e<juaJity  of 
opinion  among  the  judges ;  the  parliament  to  have  the  initiative 
of  all  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  government,  and  the 
right  of  regulating  the  powers  of  the  police  in  arresting  suspected 
persons,  searching  for  papers,  or  making  nocturnal  visits.    The 
concessions  were  accepted,  but  had  little  effect  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives.    In  the  sittings  of  1857  they  almost  unanimously 
declared,  as  they  had  done  in  1851,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
republic  to  be  relieved  from  the  protection  of  Britain,  and  to  be 
jomed  to  Greece.    The  opposition  was  persistent,  and  the  admi- 
nistration was  everywhere  impeded,  so  as  to  threaten  the  public 
tranquillity.    In  1858,  the  assembly,  elected  by  vote  by  ballot, 
refused  to  act  with  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  a  senate,  as 
they  averred,  devoted  to  British  interests.    Sir  John  Young,  then 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  wrote  two  letters  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  he  considered  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  benefit  to 
surrender  all  the  islands  to  Greece,  except  Corfu  and  Paxo,  which 
be  thought  should  be  held  as  maritime  stations,  and  as  the  keys 
of  the  Adriatic.    These  letters,  dated  June  10, 1857,  and  July  14, 
1858,  were  indiscreetly  made  public,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  matter.     In  the 
meantime  the  representatives  had  met,  and  ener^tically  denied 
what  Sir  J.  Young  had  asserted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu 
and  Paxo  were  not  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  British  sway. 
The  English  Government  replied  that  it  neither  assumed  the 
right  nor  had  the  desire  of  annexing  Corfu  and  Paxo  to  its 
dominions,  but  that  it  was  wholly  unable  to  renounce  the  pro- 
tectorate with  which  it  had  been  charged. 

Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  at  Corfu  on  Nov.  24, 1858  ;  on  the  26th 
he  announced  his  mission  to  the  senate,  which  he  said  had  no 
other  object  than  to  remove  the  difliculties  which  impaired  the 
efficacy  of  the  British  protectorate,  and  that  England  desired  to 
grant  them  all  the  liberty  that  was  compatible  with  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1815.  The  announcement  was  well  received  by  the 
senate,  but  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura  immediately  addressed 
him,  statins  that  they  wanted  no  reforms,  only  an  annexation  to 
Greece,  and  the  removal  of  a  foreign  government.  The  parlia- 
ment met  on  Jan.  25,  1859,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his 
intention  of  submitting  to  them  the  project  of  a  reformed  consti- 
tution. The  parliament,  however,  would  not  wait  for  it,  but  on 
the  27th  earned  a  vote  declaring  that  the  lonians  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  be  united  in  their  entirety  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  ;  that  a  committee  of  11  should  be  appointed  to  take 
measures  for  canving  this  desire  into  effect,  and  that  the  queen 
of  England  should  be  requested  to  negotiate  with  the  powers 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  1815,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  comply 
with  their  wishes.  Mr.  Gladstone  convoked  the  parliament 
specially,  and  reminded  it  that  the  form  of  its  resolution  was 
wrong,  that  it  could  only  communicate  with  the  queen  in  the 
form  of  an  address  or  a  petition,  and  after  some  Hesitation  it 


agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  same  purport,  which  was  for- 
warded. On  Feb.  5  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  the  queen's  replv, 
that  having  been  constituted  the  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  she  could  neither  resign  t^e  charge, 
nor  cede  them  to  another.  He  then  submitted  his  projected 
reforms  to  them.  They  gave  the  enacting  of  all  laws  to  the 
deputies,  but  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  senate  on  such  as  affected 
matters  of  finance ;  they  gave  the  power  to  both  chambers  of 
demanding  from  the  queen  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  ;  that  the  members  of  the  senate  should 
be  elected  for  a  specified  time  by  special  electors ;  they  gave  the 
right  of  impeaching  any  public  officer  before  the  senate,  with 
many  other  privileges  ;  out  all  were  not  sufficient  The  parlia- 
ment had  taten  the  resolution  not  to  accept  of  any  reform  in 
order  to  evince  their  repugnance  to  what  they  termed  a  foreign 
domination.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  completely  failed,  and  left 
Corfu  on  Feb.  19.  A  new  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  arrived 
on  Feb.  16,  Sir  Henry  K.  Storks,  and  on  the  28th  the  parliament 
presented  an  address  to  him,  in  which  was  represented  the  im- 
possibility of  acquiescing  in  any  reform,  as  what  the  country 
required  was  its  independence. 

The  session  extraordinary  was  closed,  and  the  ordinary  session 
began  in  March.  Sir  H.  Storks  made  the  usual  speech  at  the  open- 
ing in  a  conciliatory  tone,  but  the  Deputies  immediately  voted  that 
he  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  speech,  or  to  give  information  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  public  affairs,  a  duty  which  belonged 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Sir  Henry  replied  calmly, 
just  noticing  the  rudeness,  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
was  an  imaginary  being  not  named  in  the  charter;  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Deputies  were  contrary  to  the  charter,  to  the 
practice  of  forty  years,  and  were  wholly  invalid.  The  pai*lia- 
ment  was  then  prorogued,  and  Sir  Henry  immediately  nominated 
a  committee  of  the  senate  to  consider  what  reforms  were  desirable 
and  practicable.  The  Deputies  met  again  on  Dec.  10,  when 
Sir  Henry  again  addressed  them,  stating  what  he  had  done  in 
the  interval  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  islands,  exhorting 
them  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  order  and  advancing  the 

Srosperity  of  the  community,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the 
efenceless  state  of  their  coimtry,  which  he  trusted  they  would 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  remedying,  and  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  promote  a  cordial  agreement  with  the  government, 
to  wliich  it  would  gladly  respond.  The  reply  was  a  proposal  to 
refuse  the  taxes ;  and  a  resolution  to  present  an  address  to  the 
European  Congress  then  expected  to  meet,  asking  from  it 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  which  had  been  imposed  on  them 
by  that  of  1815.  The  parliament  was  dissolved,  *but  the  spirit 
remained;  and  when  again  summoned  in  March,  1861,  the 
reply  to  the  message  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  pointing 
out  some  necessary  remedial  measures,  was  that  the  British 
protectorate  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  exiated  in 
the  islands.  The  Assembly  was  then  prorogued  for  six  months. 
It  did  not  meet  again  till  March,  1862,  when  a  resolution  was 
again  passed,  before  anything  else  was  done,  reiterating  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  be  annexed  to  Greece  ;  upon  which  they  were 
again  dissolved. 

This  was  an  extremely  vexatious  state  of  affairs  ;  the  more  so 
as  it  is  not  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
indisposed  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  num- 
ber of  voters  was  comparatively  small,  the  classes  composing 
them  had  the  largest  amount  of  property,  and  the  constitution 
as  it  existed  gave  them  great  influence.  The  peasantry  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  the  electors  had  no  desire  that  they  should 
be  otherwise.  They  fancied  also  that  undei?  a  government  like 
that  of  Greece  their  predominance  would  be  effectually  secured. 
There  could  be,  indeed,  but  little  of  nationality  in  their  continued 
agitation,  as  many  of  them,  even  of  the  leaders,  were  more  Italian 
than  Greek,  being  descendants  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  so 
long  masters  of  the  islands. 

The  deposition  of  Otho  from  the  throne  of  Greece  afforded 
the  means  of  escape  from  this  troublesome  little  community. 
Great  Britain  announced,  on  the  choice  of  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  as  king,  that,  with  the  consent  of  France  ana 
Russia,  the  other  contracting  j>ower9,  she  was  ready  to  resign  the 
protectorate,  and  unite  the  islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Some  little  delay  occurred  on  the  question  of  me  fortifications, 
and  the  precise  terms  of  evacuation,  but  the  iinal  surrender  was 
completed  in  April,  1864.  The  islands  are,  therefore,  now 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  the  account  of  which  the 
present  population  of  the  islands  will  be  found. 

On  Feb.  4, 1867,  commenced  a  series  of  shocks  of  earthquakes 
in  Cephalonia  that  continued  for  many  days,  by  which  the  towns 
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of  Aigostoli  and  Liruri,  with  many  villages,  were  almost 
destroyed  ;  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  many 
escaped  from  the  island,  while  those  who  remained  were  rendered 
homeless,  and  suffered  great  privations  from  want  of  food  and 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

IPSWICH,  Suffolk  [E.  C,  vol.  iii.  col.  294},  the  capital  of  the 
county,  a  mimicipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough,  sea-port,  and 
market-town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway,  68  miles 
N.W.  &om  London.  Ipswich  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contained  8272  inhabited 
houses,  391  uninhabited  houses,  and  33  building.  The  popula- 
tion was  37,950,  of  whom  17,667  were  males,  and  20,283  lemales, 
an  increase  of  6,036  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  2118,  of  whom  344  are  returned 
as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  electors 
who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  1839.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  in  1866  was  7240 ;  the  nimiber  of  persons  directly 
rated  to  me  poor  was  5715,  of  whom  3819  were  rated  under 
10^  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  143,946/.  ;  the 
rateable  value  was  125,597.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Ipswich  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  20  paidshes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  8395 
acres,  and  a  population  of  37,881  in  1861. 

Great  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich  during  the  last  few  years ;  many  of  the  public 
buildings  have  been  rebuilt,  new  and  handsome  shops  erected 
and  whole  streets  of  villas  and  houses  laid  out  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  A  new  and  costly  system  of  drainage  has  been  effected ; 
the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  is  well  lighted 
and  paved.  The  new  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and  well 
built,  and  the  town  altogether  is  very  healtny.  Ipswich  has 
very  beautiful  horticultural  gardens,  a  portion  of  which,  called 
the  Upper  Arboretum,  is  open  to  the  public  free.  The  Lower 
Arboretum,  held  by  the  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  is  only 
open  to  subscribers,  or  on  payment  of  an  admission  fee.  A  new 
Cemetery  was  formed  in  1855  outside  the  town.  Ipswich  has  a 
'laige  trade  in  the  export  of  com,  agricultural  implements,  malt, 
cheese  and  butter,  and  other  produce.  A  silk  factory,  flax  mills, 
lime  and  cement  works,  and  an  extensive  artiificial  stone  manufac- 
tory afford  employment  j  and  stay-making,  rope-making,  brewing, 
malting,  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  The  extensive  agricultural 
implement  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sons  employs  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  makes  portable  and  fixed  steam-engines, 
thrashing-machines,  corn-mills,  steam  harrows  and  ploughs,  and 
other  costly  implements  of  recent  introduction.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  from  coprolites. 
Ship  building  and  boat  building  are  among  the  leading  trades  of 
the  place.  Steam- vessels  ply  regularly  to  Harwich  and  London. 
The  docks  cover  an  area  of  32  acres,  and  contiguous  to  them  a 
new  goods  station  for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  was  opened  in 
1867.  On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered,  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Ipswich,  52  sailing-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1653  tons,  and  127  sailing- 
vessels  of  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  14,165  tons, 
and  10  steam- vessels  of  617  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  were : — coastwise,  inwards,  886  BritiBh  sailing-vessels  of 
65,522  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  84 
tons  ;  outwalk,  794  British  sailing-vessels  of  46,799  tons,  and  16 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1398  tons,  and  1  British  steam- vessel  of 
80  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  the  colonies : — ^inwards,  4 
British  saUing- vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  557  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports  : — inwwds,  116  British  sailing-vessels  of 
13,463  tons,  and  126  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  17,163  tons  aggre- 
gate burden  ;  outwards,  41  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  3134  tons,  and  85  foreipi  sailing-vessels  oil  1,343 
tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  of 
Ipswich  during  the  year  1867  was  24,37 IZ.,  an  increase  of  1070/. 
over  the  preceding  year,  being  a  decrease  on  com,  and  an  increase 
of  700L  each  on  brandy  and  rum.  The  amount  of  duty  received 
on  British  spirits  during  the  same  year  was  1702.,  an  increase  of 
142/.  over  1856. 

Ipswich  possesses  16  churches  of  the  Establishment,  18  Dis- 
senting chapels,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
The  church  of  St  Mary-le-Tower,  the  mother  church  of  Ipswich, 
has  been  in  course  of  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipeon  of  Norwich,  since  1863.  The  outlay  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  about  12,000/.  The  tower  and  spire  have  been  re- 
bmlt  from  the  foundations.  They  are  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
176  feet  high,  and  richly  decorated.    The  chajicel  of  the  church 


of  St.  Lawrence  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1858.  In  1860  St  Clement's 
was  restored  and  enlai^ed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  the 
east  window  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  a  new  stone  reredos 
erected.  St.  Stephen's  church  was  restored  in  1866,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Barnes.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  church 
(St.  Pancras),  late  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  an  apsidal  chancel, 
was  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Goldie.  It  is 
built  of  Suffolk  red  bricks,  with  bands  of  black  bricks  and  dres- 
sings of  Whitby  stone.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exterior  is  a  lofty 
fl^cne,  around  the  base  of  which  are  large  statues  of  angels  ;  of 
the  interior  an  elaborate  altar  with  ricldy  carved  reredos,  on 
which  are  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists,  stand- 
ing within  canopied  niches,  the  whole  carved  by  Mr.  Earp.  A 
new  Congregational  chapel.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Ipswich,  wns  erected  in  1858,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Meeting-house,  and  in  1866  another  Congregational  chapel, 
Gothic,  of  white  brick  witTi  stone  dressings,  relieved  with  coloured 
bricks,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  the  same  architect  In  1861, 
a  First  Pointed  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  with  schools  in  the 
rear,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened. 

Among  the  recent  public  buildings  the  most  noticeable  is  a 
stately  Town  Hall,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of 
Lincoln,  and  inaugurated  in  January,  1868.  It  is  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  style,  has  a  rusticated  basement,  and  two  storeys  over. 
The  facade  has  a  projecting  open  arcade  with  Corinthian  columns, 
over  which  are  statues  representing  Justice,  Learning,  Commerce 
and  Agriculture.  In  the  centre  of  these  are  the  arms  of  the 
borougn  in  alto-relievo.  Above  the  crowns  of  the  arches  form- 
ing the  arcade  are  three  medallions,  in  which  are  placed  sculp- 
tured heads  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  bom  in  Ipswich  in  1471,  and 
Richard  II.  and  John,  who  both  granted  charters  to  the  town. 
A  clock  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet  In  the  principal 
storey  are  the  council  chamber,  a  very  fine  room,  74  feet  long  and 
31  feet  wdde  ;  a  magistrates'  room,  31  feet  6  inches  by  26  feet 
6  inches  ;  a  library,  40  feet  by  31  feet,  and  24  feet  high.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  Sessions  Court  and  various  offices. 
Other  recent  buildings  are  an  Assembly  Room,  a  Public  Hall,  a 
Masonic  Hall  erected  in  1866,  a  miHtia  artillery  barracks,  and  an 
Industrial  Training  school,  founded  in  1857.  There  are  besides 
a  Theatre,  County  Hall,  Com  Exchange,  Custom  House,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Museum,  County  Jail,  the  East  Suffolk  Hospital,  a 
Grammar  and  other  schools,  a  Working  Men's  College,  2  Lunatic 
Asylums ;  also  a  Shipwrecked  Seamen's  Society,  and  several 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  Post  Office  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  banks  and  other  commercial  offices  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter erected.  A  large  cattle  market  has  been  lately  opened 
near  the  railway  station.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  for  com 
and  cattle,  ana  on  Saturday  for  general  produce.  Six  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

IRELAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  294].  The  present  article  will  con- 
sist almost  exclusively  of  such  statistical  information  as  will  serve 
to  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  publication 
of  the  article  Ireland  in  the  E.  C,  in  the  population,  social 
condition,  agpculture,  trade,  and  resources  of  the  countxy,  and 
to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  its  present  condition.  For  all  that 
relates  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  island,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  original  article  ;  its  general  statistics  as  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  given  in  the  article  Great  Britain 
in  the  £.  C.  S.  Further  details  with  reference  to  most  of  the 
subjects  noticed  here  will  be  found  imder  the  titles  of  the  several 
coimties  in  this  Supplement 

Population,  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
Ireland  contained  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  most  trustworthy  estimates,  having  more 
than  doubled  fi-om  1700.  From  1800  to  1845  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous though  not  regular  increase.  At  the  census  of  1821 
Irelaiid  contained  6,801,827  inhabitants.  At  the  enumeiation 
of  1841  the  number  had  risen  to  8,196,597.  In  1845  the  island 
contained  a  population  of  eight  millionB  and  a  quarter.  Then 
came  the  famine  of  1846,  followed  by  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  emigration,  which  went  on  increasing  until  it  assumed  the 
character  of  a  mania.  In  1851  the  population  had  decreased 
1,622,319,  or  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  20  ner  cent,  from  1841, 
and  the  entire  population  of  Ireland  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1820.  Between  1851  and  1861  occurred  a  farther  decrease  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  the  population  in  the  latter 
year  had  receded  to  about  that  of  1810.  The  decrease  has  gone 
on,  though  at  a  diminished  rate.  The  estimate  of  the  Registrar- 
General  gave  5,557,196  as  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1867, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1868)  the  population  of  Ireland  docs 
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not  exceed,  and  probably  does  not  quite  reach,  five  millions  and 
a  b^f,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  1805. 

The  following  table  Fhows  the  population  of  Ireland  at  the 
last  three  censuses,  arranged  under  the  proyinces : — 


Proyinces. 

Populatiion. 

Decrease  in  1861. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

Persons. 

Bate  pen 
cent. 

Leinster      .    . 
Mmuter  . 
UUter.       .    . 
Connaughi 

1,982,169 
2,404,460 
2,389,263 
1,420,705 

1,682,320 
1,865,600 
2,013,879 
1,012,479 

1,457,635 

1,513,558 

1,914,236 

918,185 

224,685 

852,042 

99,643 

v9,v44 

13*86 

18-87 

4-95 

9*81 

Total  of  Ireland 

8,196,597 

6,574,278 

5,798,967 

775,744 

U-79 

For  the  twenty  years  the  decrease  was  nearly  30  per  cent ;  the 
relative  decrease  having  bten  much  the  greatest  in  Connaught 
(28*73  per  cent)  in  the  first  decade,  and  in  Munster  in  the 
second.  Between  1841  and  1851  the  decrease  was  least  (15*13) 
in  Leinster,  though  in  Ulster  it  was  hardly  appreciably  greater 
(15*71) ;  but  between  1851  and  1861  the  decrease  was  bv  far  the 
smallest  in  Ulster  (4*95),  that  of  Leinster  being  nearly  three 
times asgreat  (13*360. 

The  Houuea,  Popuiatunif  and  Proportion  of  the  Sexes  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Date  of 
Census. 

Houiet. 

Population  (including  Army. 
Kary,  and  Merchant  Seamen). 

Inhabited. 

Unin- 
haUfed. 

Build- 
ing. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1841 
1851 
1861 

1,328,839 

1,046,223 

995,156 

52,208 
65,263 
40,957 

3,313 
1,868 
2,920 

8,199,853 
6,514,473 
5,788,415 

4,037,964 
3,181,858 
2,881,788 

4,161,889 
8,333,120 
2,956,632 

Decrease 

between 

1841  and 

1861 

333,688 

11,251 

393 

2,411,438 

1,206,181 

1,205,257 

The  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  have  since  1841 
adopted  a  simple  classification  of  houses  into  four  grades. 
Begmning  with  the  lowest,  they  axe—foiurth  cIom,  mud  cabins 
of  a  single  room ;  third  ckus,  mud  houses  of  a  better  description, 
wi&  from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows ;  aecond  cUus,  in  the 
country,  good  farm-houses,  in  towns,  houses  haying  from  5 
to  9  rooms ;  Jlrst  class,  all  houses  of  a  better  description.  The 
number  of  families  and  the  classes  of  houses  they  occupied  at 
the  periods  of  enumeration,  were  as  under-— the  varying  rates 
of  the  several  classes,  and  especially  of  the  highest  and  lowest, 
are  very  suggestive : — 


Class  of  House  Aeoommodation. 


First  ClaJBS  .        .        . 
Second    „      .       .        . 
Third     „   .        .        . 
Fourth   „       .        .        . 

Total 


Number  of  Families. 


1841. 


31,333 
241,664 
574,886 
625,356 


1,472,789 


1851. 


1861. 


39,870 
292,280 
588,440 
284,229 


1,204,819 


44,302 
883,440 
568,496 
197,062 


1,128,800 


The  Demiiy  of  PoptdoHorif  or  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
square  mile  in  the  several  provinces,  was  as  under  at  the  periods 
named : — 


Provinces. 

Number  of  Persons  to  Ihe  Square  Mile. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

Decrease  between 
1841  and  1861. 

Leinster        .    . 
Munster    . 
Ulster   .       .    . 
Connaught 

259 
253 
279 
207 

220 
196 
235 
147 

191 
160 
224 
133 

68 
93 
55 
74 

Total  of  Ireland 

251 

202 

178 

73 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  proportion  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  population  in  1861 ; — 


Provinces. 

1 

Number  of  Persons. 

Proportion  per 
cent  of  Persons 
speaking  Izish  to 

the  total  popu- 
lation. 

Who  spoke 
Irish  only. 

Who  spoke 
Irish  and' 
EngUsh. 

Total  of 

Persons 

speaking 

Irish. 

In  1851. 

In  1861. 

Leinster  . 
Munster      .    . 
Ulster      . 
Connaught  .    . 

238 
62,039 
23.180 
77,818 

85,466 
483,492 

91,639 
381,664 

35,704 

•    545,531 

114,819 

409,482 

35 
43-9 

6-8 
50-8 

2-5 
868 
6 

440  ; 

Total  of  Ireland 

163,275 

942,261 

1,105,536 

23*3 

191 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Lunatics,  dtc.  At  the  last  two  censuses  a 
very  careful  enumeration  was  made  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
\\\\r\t\^  lunatic,  diseased  and  sick  members  of  the  community : — 


Dmf  and  Dumb 
Blind .        .       .        .        • 
Lunatic  and  idiotic 
Lame  and  decrepit 
Sick  at  Home  (town  distriots^ 
^,     (rural  districts) 
in  Workhouses 
Hospitals 


Prisons 


Inmates  of  Asylums 


1851. 


5,180 
5,787 
9,980 
4,375 
6,455 
41,836 
42,474 
4,545 
1.072 
2,271 


1861. 


5,653  or  one  in  1,026 


6,879 
14,098 

4,120 

5,885 
40,256 
17,761 

2,993 
461 

2,087 


»» 
n 


843 
411 
1,408 


Occupations  of  ihe  People.  At  the  census  of  1861,  of  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland  2,706,665,  or  46*66  per  cent,  were  returned 
as  having  some  occupation  or  pursuit,  and  3,093,302,  or  63'34 
per  cent.,  as  without  any  specified  occupation.  But  in  the  latter 
number  were  included  1,770,714  persons  (890,904  males  and 
879,810  females)  under  15  years  of  age.  Above  that  age 
1,322,588  persons  (101,673  males  and  1,220,916  females)  were 
returned  as  having  no  specified  occupation. . 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations,  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  classified  by  the  Oensua  Commissioners  in  1861 : — 


Classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
Population. 

Bate 
per  Cent. 

Professional .        .    . 
Domestic  . 
Commeroial .       .    . 
Agricultural     . 
Industrial            .    . 
Indefinite  and  non-  ) 
productive    .        j 

Total       .    . 
Persons  of  no  stated  1 
rank,    professum,  | 
or  occupation         ) 

83,150 

1,007,079 

95,116 

904J48 

325,323 

884,590 

13,463 

2,068,245 

25,460 

84,181 

341,849 

83,602 

96,618 

3,075,324 

120,576 

988,929 

667,172 

468,192 

1-8 
56-8 

2-2 
18*3 
12-3 

8-6 

2,800,006 
S7,864 

2,616,800 
844,797 

5,416,806 
882,161 

100 
6-6 

Total  Population 

2,837,370  . 2,961,597 

1 

5,798,967 

GEOC(.  DIV. — SUP. 


Ck>mparing  this  table  of  occupations  with  similar  tables  for 
England  and  Scotland,  we  find  the  greatest  differences  under 
the  headings  of  agricultural  and  industnal  pursuits  and  the  more 
indefinite  neading  of  no  stated  occupation.  In  England  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  Scotland 
12  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  no  less  than  18  per  cent;  while 
industrial  pursuits  (an  inconvenient  term,  but  which  comprises 
manufactunng  occupations  and  handicrafts)  employ  in  England 
24,  and  in  Scotland  22,  out  of  every  100  of  the  population,  in 
Ireland  they  only  employ  12  out  of  every  100.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  in  ilngland  and  Scotland  only  about  one  person  m 
140  or  160  is  returned  as  having  "  no  stated  rank,  profession,  or 
occupation"  (0*8  and  0*7  per  cent),  in  Ireland  more  than  6 
persons  in  every  100  (6'6  per  cent)  are  in  that  position. 

3  0 
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Education.  On  the  whole  there  Beems  to  be  steady  though 
slow  educational  pTogresa  in  Ireland.  In  1841  the  munber  of 
peisona  6  jean  old  and  upwards  who  were  unable  to  reiad  waa 
3,766,066,  or  more  than  half  (63  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Ten  yean  later  tlie  number  had  fallen  below  half  the 
popolation  (47  per  cent),  and  in  the  nert  10  years  (1861-61) 
there  had  been  a  further  conuderahle  impTovement  (to  39 
per  cent).  The  improvement  was  greatest  in  Munster  and 
ComiBught  least  in  Ulster ;  but  then  Ulster  was  in  the 
first-named  year  much  better  off  than  the  other  provinces, 
having  only  40  out  of  every  100  of  the  population  nnable  to 
read,  whilst  Connaught  had  72  and  Munster  61.  In  1861  the 
number  unable  to  read  was  in  Ulster  30  out  of  every  100, 
Leinster  31,  Monster  46,  and  Connanght  67. 

The  following  table  shows  the  denominations  of  places  of 
instruction  and  number  of  pupUs,  &om  returns  received  by  the 
Gensna  Commiasion«ra  for  the  17tta  of  May,  1861 : — 


JJlIitland. 

1 

CluMoofSchook: 
Direction. 

NumW 

Number  of  Pnjnli.            1 

Hals*. 

t.^ 

TotaL 

>...»J-™'-   .. 

B,m 

150,471 

163,891 

804,162 

^■SS-""."' 

1,4M 

22,432 

21,410 

43,842 

ChrUtiin  Hralhen  uid 

other  Roman  Catho- 

131 

17,165 

8,864 

25,819 

Undcr  either  SociatiM 

flfiS 

13,980 

11,148 

26,128 

22 

Total  PriiMiy  , 
Superior. 

1,«M 

24,840 

18,784 

43,824 

9,428 

229,112 

214,821 

143,438 

■^■SS.SS."^! 

W 

4,289 

- 

4,289 

CUnical,  Frivila     .    . 

203 

«,0«8 

6,0*8 

'rtsa^r^l 

7 

166 

156 

Female,  PriTito       .    . 

76 

1,888 

1,388 

16 

471 

254 

726 

KlMd,  PriTiti     .       . 

Total  Saparioi     . 
Collar*       .       .       ■ 

GensralTotrf.    . 

380 

2i443 

4,178 

8,820 

729 

13,289 

8,«06 

21,874 

.     14 

1,864 

- 

1,864 

10,171 

244,236 

222.7M 

488,981 

Kumber  and  proportion  per  cent  of  UuMe  not  attending  school 
in  1841,  1861,  and  1861  :— 


Proportion  per  cent 

at  eadh  ago  nol  at- 

of 

if.. 

1841. 

1861. 

1881. 

1841. 

1851. 

IS6I. 

5 

128,945 

RA 

e 

76,012 

24,893 

87,871 

80 

77 

70 

72 

87 

60 

92,077 

67,483 

69 

83 

78 

74 

187,996 

88 

M 

86 

Totd. 

113,869 

98 

91 

eo 

1,809,790 

1,410,393 

939,498 

80 

76 

70 

The  fullowing  table  gives  the  total  number  of  Siitki,  Deitth), 
and  Mtimaaum  Ireland,  corresponding  to  the  tabic  given  for 
England  imd  Wales  undtr  Obbat  Britain  [E.  U.  S.  col.  612] ; 
but  the  Regiattar-Qeneral  obaervea  that,  owing  to  the  defective 


state  of  the  rt^iatratioa  in  Ireland,  these  can  only  be  considerad 
as  an  "appioiimation  to  the  real  numbers." 


Tears. 

Births. 

DMth*. 

UuiilflM. 

1B84 
1885 
1888 
1867 

136,414 
146,227 

in 

93,911 

27,406 
30,884 
30,151 
29,804 

Seligiout  Dtnommatioiu.—'Ih^  nombers  of  the  principal  reli- 
gious bodies  and  their  per  c«ntage  to  the  entire  population  were 
as  under  in  1834  and  1861  :— 


.^ 

1834. 

1881.               1 

Namber. 

Percent. 

Kumber. 

FerCsnt 

ErtablUhedChureh.  . 
Boman  Cittholici. 

ProteitHit  Diwentofi . 

868,180 
2r,822 

10-7 

80-9 
81 
0'3 

76,881 

11-9 
777 
9-0 
1-4 

Total  . 

7,964,100 

100- 

6,798,674 

too- 

With  reference  to  the  members  of  the  Established  church  it 
should  be  observed  that  in  1834  members  of  the  Wealeyan 
Methodist  body  were  returned  as  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
and  in  1861  among  Protestant  Dissentera.  In  1861  there  were 
393  Jews  in  Ireland,  of  whom  337  were  in  Dublin ;  they  have 
been  omitted  from  the  table,  but  included  in  the  total.  The 
foUowioK  table  shovn  the  distribution  of  the  several  bodies  in 
1861  under  the  provinces : — 


frovinoe*. 

Belilious  Pro&srion,  1861. 

Fratet- 

Eomsn    1     .  „ 
Catholics.  |     ^"*' 

On- 
ipedflod. 

Lduter    .       .       . 
Honster               .    . 

Coimausht'       '.       '. 

203,768 
91^644 

947,067 
16,842 

1,252,563 

1,420,076 

838 
3 
62 
1 

991 
1,936 

ISi 

Total  of  IreUnd.    . 

1,289,208 

4,506,285  1        393 

8,700      [ 

1 

The  number  of  Pavpm  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Unions  in  Ire- 
land at  the  dose  of  the  fint  week  of  Januaiy  in  each  year ; — 


Years 

In-door. 

Ont-dow. 

■nd-Dumb 
Axioms 

Extern 
Hopit.1.. 

Total. 

Adult 
Able- 
bodukL 

AU  Other 
PBiper.. 

TotaL 

1854 
1856 
1858 
1867 
1868 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1882 
1863 
1884 
1886 
1868 
1867 
1888 

M,483 
11,188 

13,674 

74,141 
82^792 
6^899 

3^110 
3^432 
34,243 
36,030 

48|lll 
44,640 

104,604 
86,296 
7i247 
5^183 
49^308 
43,699 
43,218 
47,362 
56,168 
60,038 

Sim 

'« 
911 
1,274 

1,267 

1W» 

(Hot 

^, 

381 

g? 

460 
420 
432 

106,802 
SG,m9 

44,StJ6 
44,;>-J9 

.^..vll 
69,217 

The  amount  expended  in  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor  in  1863  was  l,0TO,409f. ;  from  which  it  regularly  declined 
to  624,764!.  in  1869,  since  which  year  it  has  contmued  to  rise  to 
the  present  time,  the  amount  expended  in  1867  being  7B7,13<U. 


The  fallowing  table  ahowa  the  munber  of  Oriminal  Oftndtrt 
committed  for  trial,  convicted  and  acquitted  in  Ireland,  from 
1853  to  1867  inoloBive  :— 


' 

Atqaitt»d, 

j    Tear.. 

Conriolsd. 

HUM. 

FemilM. 

ToUl. 

and  detained 
MliuBne. 

f  711 

'bB 

:    18M 

>      IStfi 

9,012 

1SS8 

,800 

1    isai 

1862 

;i,:<jG 

IBM 

;i,(nxi 

1865 

1,093 

1887 

8,96fi 

?M1 

■!,,.!.! 

Emigration.— In  the  utide  Qreat  Britun  [E.  C.  S.  cob.  612-13 
a  talik  was  given  of  the  number  of  emigtenta  from  the  Unitei 
Kingdom  and  their  destinatiooB,  from  18M  to  1367,  and  some 
details  were  added  ruapecting  Irish  emigrants.  The  following 
table  giTes,  under  the  several  provincea,  the  number  of  emigranta 
who  left  Ireland  from  the  period  when  the  enumeration  com- 
menced, May  1,  1851,  to  Dec.  31, 1867  :— 


Prorinc«. 

Sumber  of  EmigimnU  from  M.  j  I, 
IBSl,  Co  Dm.  81, 1867. 

per  Cent,  ol 

to  the  total 
Emigra- 

MalHL 

Femaln. 

Total. 

leinrter.        .        .    . 
HneMer       . 
TJW-r      .... 
Connantht   .        .       . 

Parti  from  ISfiS  b>i 
T^       .        .        . 

262^034 
IOe,3SS 
44,27* 

14,891 

M,467 
6,896 

342,015 

689,197 
480,777 
219,088 
79,741 

21,186 

18'89 
3806 
26'6S 
12-10 
4'40 

959,680 

827,419 

1,832,099 

■ 

The  number  of  emigranta  who  left  Ireland  in  1866  and  1867 


Halen. 

Female.. 

Total.        1 

ProTinoe  of  I^nrter.      . 

not  Mated . 
Fmou    belonging   to 
ether  eonnttui     .    . 

Total.        .        . 

Decrease  in  1867  . 

1866. 

g,9ia 

21,369 
17,802 
8:726 

3,760 

1,127 

1867. 

1^47* 
11,647 
6,108 

6,340 

816 

1866. 
7,464 

\6fin 
8;467 
Si?" 

2,669 

667 

^7% 
11,793 
6,617 
4,644 

6,073 

484 

1868. 
17,379 

^^ 
12:439 

6,419 

1,784 

1867. 
16,027 
26',268 
18,  l» 
9;76S 

11,413 

1,100 

60,888 

46,861 

40,688 

36,883 

101,261  i  81,T24| 

14,827 

*. 

00 

19.9 

"    1 

BtMwu,  Ejytttditurt,  Se.  The  groaa  revenue  of  Ireland 
the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1868,  was  0,S43,30M., 
increase  of  22,568J.  over  the  previous  jear.    The  icoeipt  from 

customs' dutiesincreaaed  from  2,141,0Ol«.  in  1867  to  2,146,0001  ii 
1868 ;  the  excise  leceipta  decreased  from  3,393,0002.  to  3,376,0001. 
the  receipt  from  stamps  incieaaed  from  671,4691.  to  691,9711. 
income  tax  from  359,593^  to  362,6802. ;  poat-ofBce  from  319,56ti. 
to  330,3671. ;  miscelIan«oUB,  from  36,126'.  to  36,3901.  The  net 
produce  paid  into  the  excheqaec  iocreaaed  from  6,122,1261.  in 
1867  to  6,176,3901.  in  1866.  The  ezpenditnre  of  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland  for  the  army  in  the  financial   year    1867-8 
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3,660,0001.,  an  increaae  of  636,000^  over  the  expenditure  in  the 

Srevioua  veor.  The  expenditure  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland 
ir  miscellaneouB  civil  services  increased  from  1,495,1622.  in 
1867  to  1,694  5241.  in  1868. 

Agnmltttrt.  Under  Great  Bkitaim  [E.  C.  S.  cdL  619],  sta- 
tistics wero  given  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  along  with 
similar  returns  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kincdom. 
We  here  add  some  tables  which  bear  on  the  particular  condition 
of  Ireland.  The  first  agricultural  census  wna  made  by  the 
Irish  Qovenunent  in  1847.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  then 
obtained  with  those  obtained  20  years  later  preaenta  some 
prwnant  differences.  In  1847  the  total  eitent  under  crops  in 
Ireland  was  S,238,67S  acres  ;  in  I88T  it  was  6,456,946  acres. 
The  area  under  com  crope  in  1847  was  3,313.679  acres  ;  in  1867 
it  was  only  2,110,137,  a  falling  off  of  nearlv  a  million  and  a 

Iuarter  acres  in  20  yeara.  Wheat  during  these  SO  years  had 
eclined  from  743,871  to  261,908  acres ;  oats  &om  2,200,670  to 
1,669,412  acres  ;  while  barley  had  declined  to  less  than  half  the 
aorease  of  1847.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  green  crops 
bad  Been  nearly  as  remarkable  as  the  decline  in  cereals,  the 
entire  acreage  given  to  green  crops  having  risen  from  727,738 
I  in  1847  to  1,432,262  in  1867.  But  here  the  great  increase 
in  potatoes,  which,  returned  at  284,116  aciea  in  1847, 
occupied  1,001,645  acres  in  1867;  the  earlier  year  was,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  exceptional  as  following  close  upon  the 
famine,  and  as  early  as  1849  the  potato  acreage  had  risen  to 
718,600  i  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  moat  marked  increase  in 
the  land  laid  down  in  any  crop  is  in  the  most  uncertain  of  all, 
potatoes.  The  only  other  green  crop  vei^r  widely  grown,  turnips, 
has  somewhat  decreased  in  acreage,  having  been  370,344  acres 
in  1847,  and  335,711  acres  in  1867.  Flax,  however,  has  increased 
greatly,  the  acreage  in  1847  having  been  only  68,312,  while  in 
1867  It  was  253,106  acres,  though  that  was  a  decline  of  over 
10,000  acres  fr«m  the  previous  year.  The  changes  still  In  pro- 
gress are  indicated  in  the  following  tables  : — 

The  extent  under  cropa,  ^rass,  tallow,  woods  and  plantations, 
and  bog  and  waste  unoccupied,  was  as  under  in  1866  and  1867: — 


ProTinos.. 

Extant 
under 
Crops. 

Qran. 

FU- 
low. 

Wood* 

and 
Planta- 

Bog  and 
W»rte  Un- 

oocupied. 

Total. 

Uinitoi^ 
tS88    . 
1867    . 

l£un»tai- 

1866  . 

1867  . 
Dliter— 

1866    . 

Donnaught" 
1867 

Aens. 

1,316,760 
1,301,248 

1,881,136 

1,861,903 

Aerea. 

2,478,607 
?494;414 

3,279,941 
3,278,388 

2,181,301 
2,176,776 

2.069,396 
2,108,494 

Aeres. 

12,023 
11,807 

4,932 
7,088 

6,320 
4,818 

2,144 
2,478 

Acrea. 
104,909 
101,928 

111,487 
110,320 

S9,S0fl 
60,733 

63.269 

61,327 

A«r«. 
648,160) 
660:ill  J 

1,222,667) 
1,237,743  i 

1,186,706  1 
1,211,037  ; 

1,383,710  ) 
1,364,617) 

Acres. 

4,837,676 

6,934,787 
6,314,267 
4,238,194 

»1^ 

10,004.244 

10,057,072 

26.419 
26,191 

329,461 

324,308 

4,440,232  1 
4,463,408  ) 

20,319,924* 

Crop.. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1S66. 

1867. 

knf*. 

Acre.. 

.™ 

Aerei, 

.™ 

276.483 

266,989 

299.190 

Oata        . 

1,963.883,1,814.886 

171.892 

172.700 

170,704 

Ben  and  Bye.    . 

Potatoe..       .    . 

1,02.1,414 

Beet  Boot          f 

16,434 

14,128 

14,478 

20,182 

18,806 

Cbha««      .        .' 

34,126 

31,821 

83,622 

36,631 

24,021 

mip^Mdotheri 

22,606 

23,149 

Green  Cropa .      ) 

30,623 

214,099 

301,693 

Clovra.        .     / 

1,660,638 

1,609,669 

1,687,493 

1,601,423 

1,668,461 

•  Elf  luaivs  of  the  larger  Riven,  I^ikes,  and  Tidewap. 
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From  the«  stalementa  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  e, 
dectease  of  61,623  acrei  in  the  total  area  of  land  tmdet  cropB  in 
1667  compaml  with  1866  ;  that  grass  haa  increaeed  by  5S,8S8 
acres,  fallow  bj  772  acres,  bog  and  waate,  unoccupied,  bjr  13,176 
acres.  Woods  and  plantations  show  a  decrease  of  &1B3  acres. 
In  cereal  ciopa  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  58,896  aciei ;  in 
green  crops  a  decrease  of  49,3&3  acres ;  in  flax  a  decresae  of 
10,402  acres;  whilst  meadow  and  clover  have  increased  b; 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Horsee  in  1866  and 
1867,  with  the  poipoeea  for  which  they  are  kept  or  intended  bj 
tlie  owners : — 
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The  total  estimated  valne  of  horses,  cattle,  aheep,  and  pif, 

1867  was  36,095,224i.,  being  a  decrease  of  114,4911  compared 
with  1866.  The  returns  of  live  stock  for  1867,  comp«««i  with 
1866,  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  of  13,461  ;  of 
cattle  43,779 ;  and  of  pigs  263,381 ;  and  an  increase  ii  ' 
number  of  sheep  of  681,733,  spread  over  every  oonntj  _ 
Ireland.  The  number  of  cattle  exported  from  Ireland  in  1850 
was  195,000;  in  1863  it  had  risen  to  346,000,  and  in  1866 
679,000. 

The  number  of  purely  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland 
1867  was  608,864,  of  which  174,989  were  v^ued  at  41.  k 
under ;  142,468  at  4t  and  nnder  81. ;  48,409  at  8i.  and  under 
lot  i  77,606  at  lOt  and  nnder  15t ;  46,979  at  151.  and  under 
WL  i  83,259  at  aoj.  and  under  50{.,  and  36,956  at  601.  and 
upwards. 

Very  much  has  been  accomplished  nnder  the  opeiatitm  <J  the 
Land  Improvement  Acts,  not  merely  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  bot  in  aiding  in  the  erection  oi  a  better  class  of  farm  build- 
ings and  homesteads,  and  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works  reports  that  up  to 
March,  1868,  1,916,1671  had  been  issued  for  loans  under  the 
Land  Improvement  AcU  of  1347  and  eubseciuent  years.    Loans 
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amounting  to  139,9661.  had  been  sanctioned  for  farm  buildings, 
37,2701  for  labourers'  dwellin;^,  and  1690(,  for  scutch-mills  for 
flai.  Of  this  l,7a2,840t  had  been  repaid.  The  tenor  of  the 
inspectors'  reports  ia  to  the  effect  that  proprietors  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  outlay  of  the  land  improvement 
loans ;  that  the  standard  of  living  is  now  so  much  raised  throogh- 
out  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  immensely 


of  meat  and  bread,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
and  the  improvM  dress  of  both  men  and  women,  that  better 
dwelling-houses  cannot  &il  to  follow ;  that  prices  have  been 
good  and  ronts  well  paid,  and  both  tenant  larmers  and  pro- 
prietors are  now  more  willing  than  at  any  former  period  to  join 
in  efforts  for  better  dwellings ;  and  that  tne  standard  of  education 
has  been  so  rtused  by  the  National  schools  in  the  mnd  districts 
that  all  the  younger  portions  of  the  farmingclasses  have  new 
habits  of  life  compared  with  their  patents.  The  land  improve- 
ment loans  issued  during  1867  amounted  to  39,lBe(.  Frmn  the 
commencement  of  operations  undor  the  Land  Inqnovemeut 
Acta  233,767  acres  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  at  an  average 
cost  of  61.  6(.  an  acre,  and  a  consideraole  portion  of  the  land 
drained  has  been  subaoiled. 

The  expenditure  under  the  Arterial  Drainage  Acta  has  been 
2390,163i.,  the  sum  of  l,lS7,047t  has  been  remitted,  while 
the  repaymenta  have  amounted  to  920,1101.  j  but  since  1861  the 
executive  operations  have  been  closed,  the  duties  of  the  Bowl 
being  now  confined  to  settling  the  rent  to  be  nwd  by  tenants 
holding  leases  in  respect  of  the  benefits  derived  by  them  from 
improvements  in  their  holdings  resulting  from  the  drainage 
operations. 

Manvfactvrtt,  Trade,  and  Oommtroe.  The  linen  mannfacture, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
has  inoreased  in  a  remarkable  maimer.  The  exports  of  linen 
yams  and  linen  fabrics  now  exceed  ten  millions  a  year  in  value ; 
50  linen  factories  are  at  work,  with  over  10,000  looms ;  600,000 
^ndles  are  occupied ;  the  capital  invested  is  estimated  to  con- 
Biderably  exceed  three  millions ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade. 
The  number  of  flai-scutching  mills  in  operation  in  Ireland  in 
1867  was  1640,  employing  10,071  stocks  and  55,639  handles. 
The  preparation  of  sewed  muslins  employs  a  large  number'  of 
females  m  Ulster.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a 
few  counties,  employing  in  all  somewhat  under  3000  hands. 
Silk  factories  employ  hardly  150  hands.  The  mannfoctnr«  of 
Irish  poplins  is  very  flourishing.  The  woollen  manu&ctme  is 
still  earned  on,  bnt  not  now  to  any  great  extent,  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  being  under  1000.  Tie 
worsted  manufacture  employs  about  SOO.  Over  So  mills  ai« 
employed  in  making  paper,  the  quantity  annually  produced 
exceeding  10,000,000  pounds.  The  distilling  of  vrtiidiey  and 
brewing  of  porter  have  increased  greatiy  of  late  years,  and  now 
form  important  items  in  the  national  revenue. 

The  shipping  registered  at  the  Lrisb  ports  in  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1367  were  as  nnder.  Belonging  to  the  ports,  971 
sailing-vessels  of  and  under  60  tons  of  the  aggregate  bnrden  of 
28,185  tons,  and  1046  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
158,834  tons  ;  52  steam-vessels  of  and  under  60  tons,  of  1390 
tons  aggregate  burden,  and  150  above  50  tons  of  67,233  tons 
harden.  Built  in  Ireland  daring  the  year  16  timber  eailing- 
veasels  of  1010  tons,  1  iron  sailinK-veasel  of  163  tens,  and  10 
iron  steam-vessels  of  9101  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  all  tiie  Ports  of  Ireland 
during  the  year  were — coastwise,  inwards,  20,875  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  1,764,906  tons,  7956  British  steam-vessela  of  3,642,643 
tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  S31  tons ;  outwards,  5721 
British  sailing-vessels  of  404,034  tons,  7730  British  st«am-vessels 
of  ^589,914  tons,  63  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  9750  tons,  and  1 
foreign8teamsaihng-vesselof440tone.  From  and  to  the  Colonies 
— inwards,  267  British  wiling-vessels  of  120,546  tons,  end  37 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  15,014  tons;  outwards,  133  British 
Bailinjg-vessels  of  69,039  tons,  719  British  steam-vessels  of  314,376 
tons,  and  38  foreign  sailinR-Tessels  of  9017  tons.  From  and 
to  Foreign  Ports— inwards,  613  British  aaUing-vessds  of 
160^19  tons,  158  steam-vessels  of  58,328  tone/794  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  823.356  tons,  and  7  steam-veMels  of  31 14  tons ; 
outwuds,  813  British  sailing-vessels  of  41,337  tons,  24  steam- 
vessels  of  6,549  tons,  196  foreign  sailing-vcMel*  of  61,470  tons, 
and  3  steam-vessels  of  207  tons. 

The  Irish  deep-sea  fisheries  have  long  been  declining,  and 
though  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  their  reriviS  have 
had  a  measure  of  success  in  some  localities,  there  appears  but 
a  doubtful  prospect  of  the  improvement  being  permanent.    In 
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1846  there  were  reeistered  19,883  flshing-vesMls,  having  cretre  of 
93  073  men  and  boya.  In  1865  the  namher  of  vessels  had 
(lecreBsed  to  18,768,  with  crews  of  63,633  men  snd  boyB.  Ten 
yeare  later,  186B,  the  number  of  vessels  had  further  declined  to 
8989,  with  crews  of  37,920  men  and  boye,  a  decrease  in  80  years 
of  no  less  than  10,894  vessels  and  B0,1B3  men  and  boys.  In 
1866  there  was  an  increase  of  4S&  boats  aud  2743  men  and  boys. 
The  boats  in  1866  comprised  1247  of  the  first  class,  having 
crews  of  6066  men  and  568  boys,  and  8197  of  the  second  class, 
having  crews  of  31,413  men  and  2626  boy*. 

Mina.     At  the  end  of  1866  the  number  of  coal  mines  in 
work  in  Ireland  was  39,  from  which  were  mvduced  during  the 

Kiar  68,750  tons  of  anthraciU  and  small  coal  and  BB,000  tons  of 
tmninons  coal;  in  all  123,760  tons.  The  shipments  of  coal  from 
Ireland  in  1867  were— coastwise.  1 20  tons,  andl  536  tons  to  foreign 
ports  ;  but  this  was  a  considerable  decrease  from  previous  years. 
TTie  quantity  of  iron  ore  obtained  in  1866  was  26,526  tons,  of 
the  value  of  6313i. ;  but  there  are  no  works  for  the  conversion  of 
the  ore,  blast  or  puddling  ftmiaees,  or  lolling-milla  in  Ireland. 
The  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised  in  Ireland  in  1866  was  8882^ 
tons,  producmg  790  tons  18  cwt  of  flne  copper.  The  quantity 
of  lead  ore,  raised  from  7  mines,  was  1822  tons  16  cwt,  pro- 
ducing 1224  tons  6  cwt  of  lead  and  15,039  oz.  of  silver.  Of 
line  ore'  876  tons  15  cwta.  were  produced  from  the  Tipperaiy 
silver  mines,  of  the  estimated  value  of  I354t  Of  rock  Mlt 
17,245  tons  were  mised,  of  which  4445  tons  were  refined. 
quantity  of  salt  exported  from  Belfast  in  1862  was  11,752 
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_  S  it  had  fallen  to  7628  tons,  bat  i 
exported    from    Camckfergua.      In 


a  this  year  4983  tons 
1866  the   quantity 

„ported'from  Belfast  was  6706  tons. 

Raihuayi.  The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  in  Ireland  since  1864  ;  it  may  be  prefltably 
compued  with  a  siiailar  table  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  E.  C.  S.  coL  6S1. 
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IRVINE,  Ayrshire,  Scotland  [K  C.  vol,  iii.  ooL  300],  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  sea-port,  and  market  town  on  the  west 
coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway, 
74  milea  W.  from  Kilmarnock.  In  1861  the  royal  burgh  con- 
tuned  630  inhabited  bouses,  and  4229  inhabitants.  The  corpo- 
ration revenue  was  20511.  in  1866.  Irvine  is  a  contributary  to 
the  Ayr  District  of  Bui^hs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commona  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  bnrgh, 
which  includes  several  places  beyond  the  river,  was  7060  in  1861, 
of  whom  3086  were  males,  and  3974  females,  a  decrease  of  474 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  8X6  g  nnin- 
habited,  7  ;  and  building,  2.  The  number  of  registerad  electors 
in  1866  was  966t  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated 
under  101.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rate 
on  Bceonnt  of  poverty,  was  670  in  1866.  The  rental  valuation 
was  13,864:.  in  1866. 

Few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  town.  Besides  the 
ehnrchca,  chapels,  and  schools  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  it  has  a 
Town-house,  news-rooms,  libraries,  and  three  branch  bonks. 
1867  was  erected  a  statue  of  Lord  Justice-General  Boyle,  by  Mr. 
J.  Steel,  R.8.A.  The  weaving  and  sewing  of  muslin,  the  manu- 
facture of  checks,  iron-foundries,  aud  anchor-works,  rope-walks, 
distilleries,  and  tanneries  afford  considerable  employment  The 
harbour  admits  vessels  of  IDO  tons,  and  has  a  good  quay,  but  the 
trade  has  declined.    Irvine  has  become  a  sub-port,  and  separate 


returns  are  no  longer  made  of  the  shipping  and  customs'  duties. 
The  imports  are  of  grain,  limber,  and  general  produce ;  the 
ports,  young  trees  and  coat.    Markets  are  held  on  Monday 
la  Saturday,    In  summer  Irvine  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing. 

ITALY.  On  Mareh  24,  1849,  Carlo  Alberto  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Sardinia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.  Austria  subdued  Brescia,  Ancont  Bologna,  Milan, 
and  Venice.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Rome  suomitted  ;  and  on 
Aug.  8  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
Victor  Emmanuel  maintained  the  free  constitution  that  had  been 
given  to  his  dominions,  and  after  a  short  interval  the  able 
administration  of  Count  Cavour  Iw^n  to  exereise  iU  beneficial 
influence  in  promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  that  kingdom, 
though  great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  many  of  them 
arislDg  from  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Fa^  Chnrch. 
He  reorganised  the  army,  encouraged  some  advances  towards 
free  trade,  and  retrenched  some  of  the  more  oppressive  privil^es 
of  the  clergy,  although  on  this  point  the  opposition  was  so  factious 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Cagliari  was  exiled  on  Au^.  23,  1850, 
for  disobedience  to  the  laws.  In  February,  1863,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Milan  ;  Sardinia  did  not  interfere,  and  it  was 
speedily  subdued.  In  March,  1859,  Sardinia  joined  England 
and  France  in  the  war  Mainst  Russia,  and  her  contingent  dis- 
tinguished itself  greatly  by  its  gallantry  and  good  discipline  in 
tlie  Crimea.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance  Sardinia  was 
ailmitted  to  tlie  conference  held  in  Paris  from  February  to 
April,  1S66.  The  rule  of  Austria  had  become  equaUy  pre- 
dominant and  oppressive  throughout  Italy.  She  had  garrisoned 
Rome  with  a  force  of  13,000  men  ;  the  sovereigns  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma  had  placed  themselves  under  her  milita^ 
protection  ;  with  Naples  there  was  a  close  alliance  ;  Milan  and 
Venice  were  held  as  Austrian  territories  with  stionc  garrisons. 
At  the  conference  Count  Cavonr  addressed  a  note  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  on  the  state  of  Italy.  Among 
other  things  it  said  : — "  It  would  be  superfluous  to  trace  here  an 
exact  picture  of  Italy.  What  has  taken  plaee  in  that  eountrr  is 
too  notorious.  The  system  of  repression  and  violent  reaction 
commenced  in  1S48  and  1849,  justified  perhaps  in  its  origin  by 
the  revolutionary  disturbances  which  had  just  been  suppressed, 
continues  without  the  smallest  relaxation.  It  mar  even  oe  said 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  exercised  with  reaoubled  v^our. 
Never  were  the  prisons  and  dungeons  more  full  of  persons  con- 
demned for  political  offences ;  never  has  the  number  of  exiles 
been  greater ;  never  has  the  police  been  more  vexations,  nor 
maitiu  law  been  more  severely  applied." 

This  remonstrance  produced  no  effect  on  the  Italian  Qovem- 
mente,  but  much  on  the  Italian  people.  They  felt  that  they  had 
become  an  objectof  European  interest  That  tyranny  and  cruelty 
which  had  become  so  notorious  as  to  provoke  the  strong  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Gladstone,  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
who  looked  with  mingled  admiration  and  envy  on  the  widely 
different  state  of  the  &iniinian  dominions.  France  and  Ehigland 
vainly  remonstrated  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  ;  his  despotic 
conduct  was  continued  till  his  death  on  May  22, 186S.  Combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  agunst  the  ever-increasing  oppressions  were 
continually  being  formed.  A  steamboat,  the  Cagliari,  had  been 
forcibly  taken  possession  of,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an 
insurrection  in  the  Neapolitan  territories  j  the  engineers  were 
two  Englishmen  totally  ignorant  of  the  project  On  landing, 
about  300  of  the  ^rty  were  captured,  and  among  them  the ' 
two  Englishmen.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  only 
released  alter  long  detention,  on  the  serious  remonstisnce  of  the 
English  Uovemment.  Sardinia  no  doubt  sympathised  with  this 
general  feeling,  while  Austria  sent  additional  troops  into  Lom- 
bardy,  and  concentrated  large  bodies  of  them  near  the  Sardinian 
frontier,  which  provoked  a  counter-demonstration  on  the  part 
of  Sardinia,  The  influence  of  the  republican  revolutionists  liad 
been  for  some  time  rapidlv  diminishing  in  Italv,  and  had  been 
almost  entirely  extinguisned  and  superseded  by  the  national 
movement,  which  was  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  rank  and 
education.  The  purpoee  of  the  national  party  was  to  obliterate 
the  useless  rivalry  and  petty  jealousies  which  existed  among  the 
different  States,  by  creating  and  fostering  in  the  Italian  mind  a 
strong  desire  for  a  national  confederation,  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  and  securing  the  national  freedom.  In  forming  such 
a  confederation,  Sardinia,  with  her  constitutional  government 
and  military  power,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  leading  sf 
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tion  had  become  more  intense  and  pennanent.  The  govern- 
menu  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  were  essentially  antagonistic ; 
and  if  a  general  insurrection  against  Austria  should  burst  forth, 
Sardinia  would  have  been  expected  to  ioin  it  as  the  champion  of 
Ital^,  and  could  not  have  refniined  without  losing  the  reputation 
and  influence  which  she  had  bo  dearly  earned.  Towards  the  end 
of  1858  it  was  known  that  an  aluance  had  been  concluded 
between  Fiance  and  Sardinia,  the  obiect  of  which  was  the  defence 
of  Piedmont  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  Austria,  such  an  invasion 
being  a  result  to  be  anticipated  in  the  event  ol  an  Italian  insur- 
rection. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
addressed  the  following  words  to  M.  de  Uubner,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  to  the  French  court : — "  1  regret  that  our  relations 
with  your  government  are  not  so  good  as  they  were,  but  I 
request  you  to  tell  t^e  Emperor  that  my  personal  feelings  for 
him  have  not  changed." 

These  few  words,  transmitted  by  tel^raph,  produced  a  startling 
effect  on  the  public  mind  throughout  Europe,  seeming  to  f  orbode 
the  outburst  of  a  war  between  two  of  the  greatest  military 
powers  in  Europe,  in  which  it  was  to  be  feared  that  other 
iStates  might  eventually  become  involved.  The  thoughts  of 
statesmen  and  the  remarks  of  the  political  press  were  imme- 
diately directed  towards  Italy  as  the  source  of  the  disagreement 
which  had  arisen  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Austria. 
On  the  10th  of  January  the  King  of  Sardinia  opened  the  Pied- 
montese  Chambers  in  Turin,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
to  the  members,  made  the  following  remarks : — "  Gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies — ^The  horizon  in  which 
the  new  year  rises  is  not  perfectly  serene.  Nevertheless,  you 
will  resume  vour  parliamentary  labours  with  your  accustomed 
alacrity.  Rel3ang  on  vour  experience  of  the  past,  we  shall  meet 
the  eventualities  of  the  future  with  resolution.  Our  country, 
though  small  in  extent,  has  acquired  credit  in  the  coimcils  of 
Eurone,  because  it  is  ^preat  with  regard  to  the  ideas  it  represents 
and  tne  sympathy  it  inspires^  This  condition  is  not  me  from 
danger,  since,  while  we  respect  treaties,  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  cry  of  grief  which  reaches  us  from  so  many  parts  of  Italy. 
Strong  in  concord,  and  confiding  in  our  rights,  we  shall  await 
the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  with  prudence  and  resolution.'' 
On  Jan.  30,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  to  the  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, afforded  proof  of  the  close  alliance  of  Sftrdinia  with 
France. 

Until  March  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  European  powers 
were  engaged  in  ne^tiations,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  some 
a^^reement,  but  in  vain.  Austria  contended  that  France  had  no 
right  to  interfere ;  that  she  was  not  an  Italian  power ;  and  that 
Austria,  as  its  minister.  Count  Buol,  stated,  supported  the  cause 
of  sovereigns,  governments,  and  established  oraer,  while  France 
supported  the  cause  of  nationalities,  but  at  length  agreed  to 
withdraw  her  forces  from  Rome,  after  a  certain  time,  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Pope.  Count  Buol  also  said  that  the  discontent 
was  owing  to  the  intrigues  and  encroachii^  policy  of  Sardinia, 
with  whose  intemid  affairs  Austria  had  no  desire  to  interfere, 
and  whom  she  had  no  intention  of  attacking  so  long  as  the 
Sardinian  troops  kept  within  their  own  territoiy. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  statements  of  Coimt  Buol,  Coimt 
de  Cavour,  on  the  11th  of  February,  in  a  speech  addressed  to 
tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin,  on  the  oiscussion  of  a  bill 
relative  to  a  loan  of  50,000,000  francs,  made  the  following 
remarks  : — ''  Oiu;  policy  has  not  changed  since  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  neither  has  it  become  more  aggressive.  We  certainly,  on 
our  return  from  Paris,  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  and  we  called  for 
the  erection  of  the  fortifications  of  Alessandna.  This  was  done 
because  everything  that  had  taken  place  in  Paris  convinced  us 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  by  pacific  and  diplomatic 
means,  the  complete  solution  of  the  Italian  question.  In  doing 
that  we  did  not  depart  from  the  path  of  legality,  nor  were  we 
guilty  of  a  really  provocative  act.  Diplomatic  relations  with 
Austria  were  afterwards  broken  ofL  ,  .  ,  .  Without  any  fact 
having  taken  place  either  with  us  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
the  Austrian  government  announced  that  it  shomd  send  a  fre^ 
corpt  dHarmie  mto  Italy,  and  that  announcement  was  followed  by 
the  execution  of  it  with  a  rapidity  and  determination  which 
appeared  to  remind  us  of  the  warLke  movements  of  the  First 
Empire.  For  several  days  the  ordinary  transports  of  the  railway 
were  monopolized  by  the  government.  The  regular  traffic  was 
suspended  on  the  lines  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  and  from  Venice 
to  Milan^  and  nothijig  was.  seen  on  them  but  soldiezs,  horses. 


pd  military  stores  of  all  kinds.  These  troops  were  ndt  stationed 
in  the  large  cities  where  the  possibility  of  popular  movements 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  along  our 
frontier  and  in  towns  where  no  popular  tumidt  was  to  be 
dreaded.  In  a  word,  Austria  assumed  with  regard  to  us  an 
attitude  not  defensive  but  truly  offensive,  whilst  nothing  had 
taken  place  on  our  part" 

In  March  it  was  proposed  by  Russia  that  a  congress  should  be 
held,  "  to  prevent  tne  complications  to  which  the  condition  of 
Italy  might  give  rise,"  to  oe  constituted  of  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria^  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The 
proposal  was  agreed  to  until  Sardinia  claimed  a  place  likewise 
for  her  representative,  to  which  Austria  objected,  except  on  the 
condition  of  Sardinia  previously  disarming.  This  demand  was 
unanimously  rejected,  and,  instead,  England  proposed  a  general 
and  instantaneous  disarmament.  Austria  dissented,  and  on 
April  19  sent  a  direct  summons  to  the  Court  of  Tunn,  calling 
on  it  to  disarm  immediately,  to  disband  the  Italian  volunteers 
who  had  assembled  in  its  dominions,  and  to  return  an  assenting 
answer  within  three  days,  or  that  war  would  be  instandy  com- 
menced. The  demand  was  rejected.  England,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  protested  against  the  conduct  of  Austria,  and  France 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sardinia ;  while  the 
Austrian  army,  increased  by  troops  hurried  by  railway  into 
Italy  from  Germany,  prepared  to  invade  Piedmont. 

llie  prospect  of  the  forthcoming  struggle  stirred  all  Italy. 
On  April  24  the  ambassador  of  Piedmont  at  Florence  had  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  Tuscany,  urging  that  in  a  war  for  the 
mdependence  of  Italy  this  was  the  omy  way  to  preserve  the 
ruling  dynasty.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Grand  Duke ; 
on  April  27  a   bloooless   revolution  was   accomplished,  and 


Older  was  preserved,  and  the  Duchess,  who  personally  was  higUy 
esteemed,  was  allowed  to  remain  until  June  1,  when  she  retired 
in  safety  to  Switzerland.  On  May  11  the  Duke  of  Modena 
experienced  a  like  deposition,  and  was  forced  to  fl^  from  his 
dominions ;  while  on  May  2  the  King  of  Sardinia  formally 
accepted  the  dictatorship  of  Tuscany. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  Ticino  in 
force,  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  passing  through  Abbiate 
Grasso  to  Vieevano  and  Mortara,  a  second  by  the  bri<^e  of 
Bufiatora  to  N  ovara,  and  a  third  to  Arona,  across  the  Lago 
Ma^ore.  To  these  movements  no  resiBtance  was  offered  by 
the  Piedmontese. 

When  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  immediately  advance  to  Turin,  and  attempt  to 
take  it  by  a  couo^-jiiain.  The  operation  would  have  been 
dangerous,  for  tney  would  have  had  Alessandria  and  other 
lesser  fortresses  on  their  flank  and  in  their  rear.  But  no 
offensive  movement  of  consequence  was  made  during  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  it  was  then  too  late  for  any  attempt  on  Turin. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  rivers  were  swollen.  The  country 
was  converted  into  swamps.  The  roads  were  almost  impassable 
for  infEuitry,  and  still  more  difficult  for  artillery.  French  troops 
and  matenals  of  war  were  pouring  by  sea  into  Genoa,  and 
passing  by  railway  to  Alessandria,  whilst  others  were  crossing 
over  the  Alps,  and  advancing  by  Susa  to  Turin.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  left  Paris  on  May  11,  arrivinff  at  Alessandria, 
which  he  made  his  head-quarters,  on  the  14tli«  The  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-chief had  apparently  no  settled  plan.  He  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Mortaia,  and  kept  moving  his  troops  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  he  expected  some  attock  to  be  made  ot  which  advan- 
tage miffht  be  taken.  He  crossed  the  Sesia,  and  pushed  his 
advancea  guards  to  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  the  Dora 
Baltea,  and  about  25  miles  from  Turin;  but  the  Dora  was 
the  Piedmontese  strat^oal  line  of  defence,  and,  seeing  the 
preparations,  he  retired.  Some  skirmishes  took  place,  but 
little  injury  was  inflicted,  except  by  the  heavy  contributions 
which  were  levied  on  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
troops.  The  Austrian  head-quarters  were  afterwards  removed 
to  Garlasco. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  first  serious  encounter 
between  Uie  hostile  armies  took  place,  and  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello  was  fought.  A  strong  column  of  Austrian  troops,  15,(KK) 
according  to  uie  French  statements,  advancing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  occupied  Casteggio,  drove  the  main  guard  of  the  Pied- 
montese cavalry  from  the  village  of  Montebello,  and  pushed  on  to 
Ginestrella  At  half-past  twme  in  the  day  G^eral  Foroy,  who 
commanded  the  first  division  of  the  first  corps,  was  informed 
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of  these  operations,  and  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  a^nst 
him  at  Yoghera  in  two  columns,  one  by  the  high  road,  and  the 
other  by  the  railway.  He  immediately  pushed  forward  his  bat- 
teries of  artillery  and  battalions  of  infantiy  to  meet  them.  The 
artillery  opened  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  columns  :  the 
French  troops  attacked  with  impetuosity,  and  were  seconded 
by  dashing  charges  of  the  Piedmontese  cavalry  under  Qeneral 
Sonnaz.  After  a  serious  resistance  Qeneral  Forey  possessed 
himself  of  the  position  of  Qinestrello,  and  afterwards  attacked 
the  enemy  in  Montebello,  where  they  had  fortified  themselves. 
A  hand-to-hand  combat  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  village, 
and  the  French  had  to  take  house  after  house.  After  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
were  driven  from  their  last  position  in  the  cemetery  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  It  was  then  half- past  six  in  the  evening.  The 
Austrians  were  afterwards  driven  into  Casteggio,  whicn  they 
evacuated  during  the  night,  leaving  there  a  rear-guard,  and 
retired  to  their  Imes.  General  Forey  estimated  his  loss  at  about 
700  killed  and  wounded,  in  a  force  not  much  exceeding  4000 
men ;  and  the  enemy's  loss  was  heavy. 

Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  d'Arm^e,  which  was  to  consist  of  French  and 
Tuscans,  arrived  at  Leghorn  on  the  23rd  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  his  military  duties. 

General  Garibaldi,  who  had  been  actively  but  quietly  em- 
ployed in  training  and  organising  the  Italian  volunteers, 
appeared  unexpect^y  on  the  2drd  of  May  with  about  5000 
troops  at  the  foot  of  the  Lago  Mamore,  and  crossed  the  Ticino 
to  Sesto-Calende.  On  the  24th  he  attacked  the  Austrians  at 
Yarese,  compelled  them  to  retreat,  and  occupied  the  town.  He 
followed  up  nis  success,  and  on  the  27th  was  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  Como,  the  Austrians  having  been  compelled  to  retire  in 
the  direction  of  Milan.  Garibalm  held  his  position  at  Como 
while  he  roused  up  the  Yalt4Uina,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
shortly  in  fuU  insurrection,  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents 
being  fixed  at  Sondrio,  the  capital  The  effect  of  these  move- 
ments was  to  close  up  against  the  Austrians  their  great  military 
road  to  Milan  over  the  Stelvio  Pass,  and  to  secure  the  northern 
flank  of  Lombardy. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  allied  armies  began  to  assume 
the  offensive.  Between  the  21st  and  30th  of  May  the  Piedmon- 
tese troops  crossed  the  Sesia  at  three  or  four  points  above  and 
below  Vercelli,  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  had  been 
mostly  cleared  of  the  enemy.  The  Piedmontese  had  taken 
positions  at  Palestro,  Yinzaglio,  and  Casalino ;  but  on  the  morning 
of  tihe  3l8t  the  Austrians,  who  had  been  joined  by  their  Emperor 
at  the  end  of  May,  in  great  force  attempted  to  retake  the  position 
which  tibe  Piedmontese  had  captured  at  Palestra  The  King  of 
Sardinia  commanded  in  person  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  while  General  Cialdini  led  on  the  3rd 
Regiment  of  Zouaves,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  Pied- 
montese division.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was,  that  the 
Austrians  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  in  killed, 
woimded,  and  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  tne  French  army 
was  now  concentrated  in  Yercelli  and  its  vicinity,  and  was  in 
connection  with  the  Sardinian  army.  On  the  1st  of  June 
General  Kiel  entered  Novara,  after  a  sHght  combat  with  the 
Austrian  outposts. 

The  movements  of  the  allied  armies  were  all  preparatory  to 
the  great  battle  of  Magenta,  which  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  the  4th.  The  Austrians  had  been  deceived  by  false  reports 
and  demonstrations,  and  thought  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  was  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  while  it  had 
in  fact  crossed  that  river,  and  was  moving  northwards  to 
Yercelli  and  Novara.  General  M'Mahon,  commanding  the 
Second  Corps  d'Armee,  on  the  3rd  of  June  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  some  miles  north  of  Novara,  by  a 
pontoon-brid£;e  which  had  been  constructed  during  the  previous 
night.  At  £e  village  of  Robecchetto  he  founa  an  Austrian 
column  entrenched  to  oppose  his  advance.  After  an  obstinate 
conflict  he  put  this  column  to  the  rout  and  also  a  column  of 
cavalry,  which  was  coming  against  him  m>m  Castano.  Ma^nta, 
towards  which  General  M'Mahon  was  directing  his  march,  is  on 
the  direct  road  from  Novara  to  Milan,  about  two  miles  from  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  tnere  crossed  by  the  bridce 
of  Buffalora.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  >  Emperor  of  the  French, 
commanding  in  person  the  Imperial  Guaras  and  the  Zouaves, 
advanced  by  this  bridge  against  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
army.  In  forcing  the  passage  and  attacking*  the  defences  the 
French  had  to  sustain  during  two  hours  the  concentrated  force 
of  tibe  Austrian  army.    At  length  General  M'Mahon,  who  had 


been  anxiously  looked  for,  came  up  with  his  troops,  attacked  the 
Austrian  right  wing  at  Magenta,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict 
made  himself  master  of  the  position.  The  battle  then  became 
general,  and  after  a  series  of  sangainaty  encounters,  the  Austrians 
were  repulsed  at  every  point.  According  to  the  official  state- 
ments subsequently  published,  the  French  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  4400,  and  the  Austrian  to  more  than 
double.  The  French  took  about  M)00  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
were  no  doubt  Italian  deserters.  The  victory  of  Magenta  was 
decisive.  The  Austrians  commenced  their  retreat  from  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  in   a  few  days  had  abandoned  all  their   strong 

Positions.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan  rose  in  insurrection,  and  on 
une  6  the  garrison  made  a  precipitate  retreat  The  Austrians 
evacuated  Pavia  on  June  7,  and  on  the  same  day  were  dislodged 
from.  Melegnano,  ten  miles  south  of  Milan,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict. 

On  June  8  Napoleon  III.  and  Yictor  Enmianuel  made  their 
triumphal  entry  mto  Milan,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Emperor 
issuea  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  in  wnich, 
among  other  things,  he  said — "Your  desire  of  independence,  so 
long  expressed,  so  often  deceived,  will  be  realised  if  you  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  it.  Unite,  then,  for  one  sole  object — 
the  enfranchisement  of  your  country.  Seek  miHtaiy  organiaa- 
tion.  ...  Be  nothing  to-day  but  soldien:  to-morrow  you 
will  be  the  free  citizens  of  a  freat  country." 

On  the  same  day  Garibaldi  entered  Peigamo ;  and  on  the  9th 
and  10th  Lodi  and  Piacenza  were  evacuated  by  the  Austrians. 
Bolc^a  was  abandoned  on  the  12th ;  and  the  ^lognese  directly 
proclaimed  Yictor  Emmanuel  as  Dictator.  Ancona,  Ferrani,  ana 
Modena  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Steadily  and  cautiously  the  allied  armies  continued  to  roll  on 
after  the  retreating  masses  of  the  Austrians,  who  abandoned 
successively  the  lines  of  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Chiese, 
the  French  marching  on  the  right,  the  Piedmontese  on  the  left, 
and  Garibaldi  acting  with  them  on  the  north,  till  on  the  2Snd 
of  June,  Lonato  and  Castiglione  were  occupied  by  tJie  allied 
troops,  and  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Mincio  to  the  eastern 
side. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  now  assumed  the  command-in- 
chief  of  his  army,  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Yillafranca,  in 
advance  of  Yerona.    A  great  battle  was  imminent. 

The  battle  of  Solferino  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June,  1869. 
The  Austrian  army  numbered  about  170,000  men,  and  the  allied 
troops  were  perhaps  not  less  than  160,000,  two  of  the  largest 
armies  that  have  ever  come  into  actual  conf^ct  in  modem  times. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  in  peAon  was  opposed  to  tlie  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

A  series  of  elevations  extend  southwards  from  Lonato  as  fiir 
as  Yolta,  and  form,  to  the  south  of  the  LiJie  of  Garda,  a  number 
of  small  hills,  which  in  many  places  are  very  abrupt  Hiese 
heights  the  Austrians  had  apparently  abandoned,  and  seemingly 
intended  to  concentrate  their  resistance  behind  the  Mincio.  lite 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  accordingly  directed  the  Kii^  of  Sardinia 
to  advance  on  Pozzolengo,  Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  with  the 
1st  Corps  on  Solferino,  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Magenta  with  the 
2nd  Corps  on  Cavriana,  General  Niel  with  the  4th  Corps  on 
Guidizzollo,and  Marshal  Canrobertwith  the  3rd  Corps  on  Medole. 
These  movements  were  to  have  been  made  on  the  24th.  On  the 
ni^ht  of  the  23rd,  however,  the  Austrian  army  had  recrossed  the 
Mincio  at  four  points,  and  had  again  occupied  the  positions 
which  they  had  recently  abandoned.  The  whole  extent  of  their 
line  was  not  less  than  twelve  miles.  Their  right  wing  occupied 
Pozzolengo,  Solferino,  and  Cavriana,  and  their  left  was  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Guidizzollo,  batteries  of  artiUeiy  crownmg  idl 
the  heights  as  far  as  Yolta.  The  battle  commenced  about  five 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was 
at  Montechiaro,  proceeded  in  haste  to  Castil^Hone,  where  the 
Imperial  Guards  were  to  assemble.  The  main  collision  of  these 
two  vast  armies  took  place  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  llie 
village  and  heights  of  Solferiiio,  an  exceedmgly  strong  and 
commanding  position,  became  the  grand  object  of  contention. 
Mardial  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  direct^  the  assaults,  which  were 
resisted  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  sometimes  repulsed, 
but  Uie  heights  were  at  length  won.  The  Piedmontese,  ad- 
vancing to  Pozzolengo,  were  assailed  by  a  strong  Austrian  force, 
which  they  successfully  resisted,  and  at  length  won  the  heights 
of  San  Martino.  Marshal  M'Mahon  and  General  Niel  were 
hotly  engaged  to  the  ri^ht  of  Marshal  Baia^ay  d'Hilliers. 
Manhal  Canrobert  was  chiefly  occunied  in  keeping  watch  for  an 
expected  attack  from  Mantua.  The  Emperor  Nanoleon  was 
seen  everywhere  directing  the  operations.     The  Emperor  of 
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Austria,  who  occupied  a  house  at  Gavriana,  quitted  the  field 
ahout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Austrian  army  then 
commenced  its  retreat,  which  was  skilfully  conducted,  favoured 
for  a  time  by  a  fearful  storm  of  thunder,  hail,  and  wind,  which 
rsAed  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  fighting  continued  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  eixening.  The  allies  took  30  pieces  of  cannon  and 
7000  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  Killed  and  wounded 
was  12,000  rank  and  file  and  720  officers ;  that  of  the  Pied- 
montese  was  6326.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  doubtless 
considerably  more,  and  has  been  estimated  at  30,000. 

Lombardy  had  now  been  wrested  from  Austria.  The  allied 
armies  crossed  the  Mincio  into  Venetia,  the  Piedmontese  invested 
Peschiera,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  second  part  of  the 
campaign  by  anomer  battle,  or  the  siege  of  Verona.  Prince 
Napoleon  having  crossed  the  Po  by  a  pontoon-bridge  constructed 
for  nim  b^  the  engineers  of  the  main  army,  arrived  on  the  26th 
of  June  with  36,000  troops  forming  the  6th  Corps  d'Aim^e  ;  and 
another  body  detached  uom  the  army  of  Lyon  traversed  Milan 
and  entered  Brescia. 

Everything  seemed  to  forbode  a  continuation  of  the  deadly 
struggle,  when,  on  July  7,  a  rumour  spread  that  there  was  to  l>e 
an  armistice.  On  the  8th  this  was  confirmed  ;  Marshal  Vaillant 
and  General  Delia  Rossa,  met  the  Austrian  General  Hess,  and 
agreed  upon  an  armistice  for  five  weeks,  which  was  ratified  on 
the  9th.  On  the  1 1th  the  Emperor  Napoleon  visited  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  at  Villafranca,  where  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  were  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns  were  to 
endeavour  to  form  an  Italian  Confederation  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope.  Lombardv,  with  the  exception  of  Peschiera  and 
Mantua,  was  ceded  to  jmnce,  and  by  her  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Sardinia;  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  to  be 
restore  to  their  dominions  ;  Venice  to  remain  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Austria,  but  to  form  a  part  of  the  Italian  Confedera- 
tion ;  the  two  Emperors  were  to  ask  the  Pope  to  introduce 
indispensable  refonn  in  his  states;  and  a  full  and  complete 
amnesty  was  to  be  granted  on  all  sides.  Though  this  treaty  was 
afterwuds  more  solemnly  agreed  to  at  Zurich  on  Oct.  Iv,  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  on  Nov.  7  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  the  Roman  Legations,  refused  to  submit  to  it  They  formed 


mended  the  Chevalier  Buoncompagni  as  provisional  governor. 
This  was  adopted;  and  subsequently,  by  elective  votes  and 
formal  decrees,  they  annexed  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  withdrawing  his  troops,  intimated  to  Austria  that  no 
interference  with  the  mtemal  affairs  of  Italy  would  be  permitted, 
and  claimed  from  Sudinia  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  [S  avot], 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  case  of  Sardinia  being  put  into 
possession  of  Venice,  on  the  plea  that,  though  she  had  not 
Venice,  she  had  acquired  other  and  larger  territories.  On  June 
14,  1860,  after  a  plebiscite  vote  had  resulted  in  its  favour,  those 
provinces  were  transferred  to  France.  After  some  hesitation  the 
Kin^  of  Sardinia  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  revolted  Italian 
provinces,  and  Piedmontese  troop  were  sent  to  them  to  assist  in 
preserving  order.  Customs'  duties  between  the  different  States 
were  abolished,  the  Code  Napoleon  (that  of  Piedmont)  was 
adopted,  and  the  various  States  endeavoured  to  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  Sardinians  as  much  as  possible.  At  length  they 
were  divided  into  electoral  districts,  and  empowered  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Sardinian  parliament  at  Turin. 

Garibaldi  and  his  followers  had  wished  to  be  allowed  to  attack 
Rome,  where  the  Emperor^  Napoleon  had  left  a  strong  garrison 
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for  the  protection  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  restrained 
of  Sardinia ;  and,  dissatisfied,  he  withdrew  from  the  service  on 
Nov.  18, 1869,  but  in  a  proclamation  entreated  the  Italians  to 
rally  round  Victor  Emmanuel^  to  provide  *'  a  miUion  of  muskets," 
and  promised  to  join  them  again  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunit]^.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  convulsed  with  insurrectionary 
movements.  On  April  4,  8. 11, 1860,  there  were  outbre^s  at 
Palermo,  at  Messina,  and  at  Naples,  all  of  which  were  put  down 
by  the  police  and  the  military.  On  May  6  Garibaldi  emoarked  at 
Genoa  with  about  1200  followers,  when,  at  Palenno,  the  people 
were  again  in  insurrection.  He  landed  at  Marsala.  On  uie 
15th  he  defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Lioppo.  followed  by 
-another  victory  at  Calata  Fimi,  and  on  the  27tli  he  entered 
Palenno  and  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  Sicily.  His  successes 
were  continued,  and  on  July  20  the  King  of  Naples  ordered  his 
troops  to  evacuate  Sicily.  Having  organized  the  militarv  force 
^  the  IfllaQd,  Garibaldi,  on  Aug.  10^  croaised  the  Strait  of  Messina, 


landed  in  Calabria,  took  Reggio  on  the  20th.  With  little  or  no 
opposition  he  reached  Naples  on  Sept.  6,  and  entered  it  on  the 
8tn,  the  king  having  left  on  the  previous  day  for  Qaeta.  Victor 
Emmanuel  now  thought  it  requisite  to  inteitere  in  order  to  pre- 
serve order  and  ^ood  government,  as  discontent  and  factions 
were  Rowing  rapidly  under  Garibaldi's  adininlstration.  Generals 
Cialdini  and  Nantl  were  sent  with  a  large  body  of  Piedmontese 
troops.  Spoleto  and  Perugia  were  taken ;  the  Papal  army  under 
General  Lamorici^re,  which  had  advanced  to  the  assistance  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  was  beaten  at  Castelfidendo  on  Sept.  18, 
and  had  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  on  Nov.  29  at  Ancona, 
whither  General  Lamorici^re  with  the  remains  of  his  army  had 
retreated.  In  October  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples  were 
defeated  at  Voltumo  and  Isemia  by  Garibaldi  after  a  severe 
contest.  They  withdrew  to  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Gaeta, 
which  was  immediatelv  invested  bv  the  forces  under  Cialdini. 
On  Nov.  2,  the  plebiscite  vote  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was 
unanimously  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia.  On  the  same 
day  Capua  with  a  garrison  of  8000  men  surrendered ;  on  the  3rd 
the  Piedmontese  army  defeated  the  troops  of  Francis  II.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garigliano  ;  on  the  7th  Victor  Emmanuel  entered 
Naples,  took  formal  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  upon  which 
Garibaldi,  who  rode  oy  his  side,  resigned  the  dictatorship,  and 
withdrew  to  his  island  of  Caprera.  Gaeta  continued  to  hold 
out ;  the  si^e  was  a  difficult  one,  as  the  French  would  not  allow 
the  Sardinians  to  attack  it  from  the  sea ;  but  at  len^,  on  Feb. 
12,  1861,  it  capitulated.  Frauds  II.  and  his  queen  being  allowed 
to  withdraw,  and  they  ultimatelv  settled  in  Rome.  On  Feb.  18, 
the  Sardinian  parliament  passed  a  law  giving  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy  to  Victor  Enmianuel  and  his  descendants. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  established.  It  was  readUv  recog- 
nized by  iSigland  and  France,  and  subsequently  by  all  the  other 
European  powers  except  Austria,  the  Pope,  and  Spain ;  thou^ 
the  last-named  indirectly  admitted  it  by  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  the  king  in  1866.  But  the  unltv  of  Italy  was  not  attained : 
Venice  and  Rome  were  yet  wanting,  France  maintaining  a  strong 
sairison  in  Rome,  and  Austria  bemg  nearly  impregnable  in  her 
fortresses  known  as  the  Quadrilateral.  Brigandage,  too,  which 
had  existed  imder,  and  been  sometimes  encouraged  by,  the 
governments  of  Rome  and  Naples,  had  received  an  impulse 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  seemed  to  dery  all 
immediate  attempts  at  complete  repression.  The  government 
and  the  legislature,  however,  honestly  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  establishing  order,  to  recruit  the  finances  which  had  fallen 
into  a  dilapidated  state,  and  to  amalgamate  the  various  provinces 
as  Ceo:  as  possible,  when,  on  June  6,  the  death  of  the  able  minister, 
Count  Cavour,  added  to  their  difficulties.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Baron  Ricasoli,'who  was  opposed  by  Garibaldi  as  not  being 
sufficiently  liberal  and  too  favourable  to  French  domination.  In 
Calabria  the  partizans  of  FrancU  II.  excited  a  revolt.  The 
exercise  of  the  conscriptive  law  in  the  Neapolitan  territories 
drove  many  to  join  the  Insuigents ;  Cantalupo  was  sacked,  and 
Pandolfo  taken  by  them,  before  Cialdini,  who  had  been  named 
Lieutenant  for  the  King  of  Italy,  could  assemble  a  force  sufficient 
to  subdue  them  ;  but  m  August  he  was  in  motion.  Chiavone 
and  Croco,  the  leaders  of  the  brigands,  or  loyalists  as  they 
styled  themselves,  were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  mountains ; 
and  a  Spanish  officer  (Borges)  sent  from  Spain  to  oiganize  the 
revolted  peasantzy,  foimd  but  a  feeble  accession  to  his  cause,  was 
beaten  in  his  first  encounter,  soon  after  taken  prisoner  at  Te^lia- 
cozza,  and  shot.  Brigandage  was  not  suppressed,  but  hencdTor- 
ward  it  lost  its  most  dangerous  features. 

In  October  RicasoH  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  mediation  of 
France  to  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  offering  guarantees 
for  his  temporal  independence^  but  requiring  the  possession  of 
Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom ;  but  ue  Emperor  of  the 
French  dedinea  to  interfere,  as  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
terms  offered  would  not  be  accepted  bv  the  Papal  government. 
The  Italian  parliament,  however,  was  loud  in  its  demands  for 
the  possession  of  Rome,  and  on  Dec  2  confirmed  the  vote  of 
March  11,  by  a  majority  of  232  against  79,  declaring  Rome  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

The  finances  during  this  time  were  in  an  embarrassed  state. 
M.  Bastegd.  declared  a  deficiency  of  400,000|000  of  frsmos 
(16,000,0002.  sterling)  for  1861,  and  a  similar  deficiency  of 
12,420,0002.  for  1862,  while  the  army  W9S  raised  to  the  number 
of  300,000  men. 

In  Februaiy,  1862,  Ricasoli  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ratazzi,  without  any  material  change  in  the  policv,  or  any 
amendment  in  the  financial  management.  The  chief  event  of 
the  year  was  the  attempt  of  Qaribaldi  to  ozganise  an  attack  oii 
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Borne  agaiBflt  the  wishes  of  the  govenunent.  He  left  his  island 
and  landed  in  Sicily,  issued  at  Palermo,  on  Jvlj  26,  an  address 
to  the  Hungarians,  which  was  entirely  ineffective.  At  Palermo, 
however,  he  assembled  a  number  of  volunteers,  who  had  marched 
to  Corleone,  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  were  there  joined  by  Garibaldi  on  Aug.  1,  who  led 
tiiem  to  Catania.  On  Aug.  3  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  said  :  ''  Italians !  beware  of  guilty  impa- 
tience and  incautious  agitation.  When  the  hour  to  finish  the 
great  work  shall  come,  the  voice  of  your  kin^  will  be  heard 
amon^  you.  A  call  which  does  not  come  from  him  is  a  call  to 
rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  responsibility  and  the  rigour  of 
the  law  will  Ml  upon  those  who  will  not  listen  to  my  words." 
Gkneral  Oialdini  had  been  appointed  to  repress  the  movement 
in  Sicily,  and  an  armed  force  had  nearly  surrounded  Catania, 
Garibaldi  most  carefully  avoiding  coming  into  collision  with  the 
king's  troops.  He  at  length  embarked  his  volunteers  in  two 
French  steamers,  escaped  the  Italian  squadron  that  was  looking 
out  for  them,  landea  at  Melito  on  tne  Calabrian  coast,  and 
advanced  upon  R^gio,  meeting  a  detachment  of  Italian  troops, 
which  prevented  his  advance  after  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  as 
he  desired  above  all  things  to  avoid  fighting  the  king's  troops, 
and,  it  is  said,  believed  that  the  opposition  made  to  him  was 
only  to  save  appearances,  and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would 
have  as  little  reluctance  in  accepting  Rome  at  his  hands  as  he 
had  in  accepting  Naples.  Oialdini  had  sent  IMajor-General 
Pallavicini  forward  to  overtake  the  insuigents,  who  found  them 
on  some  high  ground  near  Aspromonte.  The  statement  of  the 
encounter  is  given  as  follows  by  Pallavicini  : — "  On  the  morning 
of  the  29th  [August],  I  set  forth  early,  directing  my  course  towards 
St.  Stefano,  where  I  arrived  at  half-past  8  a.m.  Here,  from 
exact  information  I  received,  I  knew  that  General  Garibaldi  had 
encamped  with  his  force  during  the  night  on  the  plateau  of 
Aspromonte.  I  ordered  the  troops  to  pursue  their  march  until 
wiUiin  a  short  distance  of  that  plateau,  and  before  allowing  them 
to  proceed,  I  caused  the  troops  to  rest  themselves,  as  they  were 
excessively  fatigued  by  a  long  march  by  abrupt  paths.  In  the 
meantime,  I  learnt  that  only  two  hours  previously  General 
Garibaldi  had  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau  of  Aspromonte, 
and  I  saw  that  by  two  paths  I  could  descend  towards  nis  camp. 
I  then  divided  my  troops  into  two  columns.  .  .  .  The  two 
columns  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  view  of  the  Garibaldian 
encampment,  already  abandoned  by  him,  he  having  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  crest  of  a  rugged  hillock,  to  the  east  of  the 
plateau  of  Aspromonte.  I  then  sent  an  order  to  the  commandant 
of  the  left  colunm  to  attack  the  Garibaldian  front,  while,  by 
making  the  right  colunm  fall  back,  by  a  rapid  movement  I 
attacked  the  left  fiank  of  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  in  order  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  In  tiie  meantime,  with  a  battalion,  I  caused 
the  entrance  of  the  vallev  to  be  occupied,  that  they  might  not 
regain  the  plateau.  The  left  column,  with  the  8th  oattalion  of 
Bersaglieri  at  their  head,  then  attacked  the  rebels,  and  after  a 
smart  fire,  carried  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with 
cries  of  Viva  il  Rer  '  Viva  Italia!*  while  the  left  side  was 
also  attacked  bv  our  troops.  Gkneral  Garibaldi  and  his  son 
Menotti  having  oeen  wounded  and  the  rebels  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  resistance  became  useless ;  whereupon  the  Gkuri- 
baldians  gave  the  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  negotiations  were 
commenced."  Gktribaldi's  wound  was  a  musket-ball  lodged  in 
his  foot,  from  which  he  was  long  in  recovering ;  the  ball,  after 
causing  great  suffering,  being  at  length  extracted  by  Mr.  Part- 
ridge, the  English  sui^eon.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Spezzia,  and  on  his  way  thither  wrote  a  letter^  dated  Sept.  1, 
from  which  we  extract  a  few  sentences  to  give  his  version  of  the 
affedr : — "  I  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  that  [the 
blood]  of  our  assailants  from  being  shed.  I  ran  to  the  front  of 
our  line,  crying  out  to  them  not  to  fire,  and  from  the  centre  to 
the  left,  where  my  voice  and  those  of  my  aides-de-camp  could  be 
heard  not  a  trigger  was  pulled.  It  was  not  thus  on  the  attacking 
side.  Having  arrived  at  a  distance  of  200  metres,  they  began  a 
tremendous  fire,  and  the  party  of  Bersaglieri  who  were  in  front 
of  me,  directing  their  shots  i^ainst  me,  struck  me  with  two  balls, 
one  on  the  left  thigh,  not.senous,  the  other  in  the  ankle  of  the 
right  foot,  making  a  serious  wound.  As  all  this  happened  at  the 
opening  of  the  conflict,  and  I  was  carried  to  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  after  being  wounded :  I  could  see  nothing  more,  a  thick 
crowd  having  formed  around  me  while  my  wound  was  being 
dressed.  I  feel  certain,  however,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  line 
which  was  at  my  litter,  and  to  that  of  my  aides-de-camp,  not  a 
single  musket  was  fired.  As  there  was  no  firing  on  our  side,  it 
was  easy  for  the  troops  to  approach  and  mingle  with  ouxs ;  and 
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when  I  was  told  that  they  wished  to  disarm  us,  I  replied  that 
the  men  might  disarm  themselves.  The  intentions  of  my  com- 
panions were,  however,  so  little  hostile  that  I  only  by  this 
oisanned  in  the  crowd  some  officers  and  regular  soldiers.  It 
was  not  so  on  our  right.  The  Picciotti,  attacked  by  the  regular 
troops,  replied  bv  a  fire  upon  the  whole  line,  and  although  the 
trumpet  sounded  to  cease  firing,  there  was  at  that  spot  a  smart 
fusillade  which  lasted  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  nour.  My 
wounds  led  to  some  confusion  in  our  Ime  [and  the  negotiations 
for  the  surrender  took  place].  .  .  .  Colonel  Pallavicini  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  valorous  and  intelligent  chief  in  fdl  liis 
military  movements,  and  he  has  not  been  wanting  in  respect 
and  courtesy  towards  me  and  my  people.  He  showed  his  grief 
at  having  to  shed  Italian  blood,  but  he  had  received  peremptory 
orders,  and  had  to  obey  them.  ...  In  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise in  which  I  and  my  companions  had  thrown  ourselves 
.  .  .  why  should  I  not  have  hoped  for  less  rigour  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  having  altered  in  nothing  the  old  programme, 
and  having  decided  not  to  alter  it  at  any  price  ? "  There  was  a 
difficulty  in  treatijig  such  a  prisoner  as  Garibaldi ;  he  was  con- 
fined for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  Ratazzi  Ministry  counselled 
the  king  to  pardon  him,  and  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  his  followers. 
This  was  done,  and  Garibaldi  again  returned  to  his  retreat  at 
Caprera. 

No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  to  trouble  the  repose 
of  Italy,  except  the  constantly  recurring  deficiency  of  her  revenue 
as  compared  with  her  expenditure.  Different  financial  ministers 
exercised  their  talents  to  produce  an  equalization ;  but  king  and 
people  seemed  alike  resolved  to  keep  an  immense  army  on  foot, 
while  new  taxes  did  not  afford  the  amount  anticipated,  with  the 
necessary  consequence  also  of  repressing  industry  and  creating 
poverty.  On  Sept  16,  1864,  however,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded with  France,  which  led  to  the  fallacious  hope  that  a  part 
of  the  military  expenditure  might  be  saved.  By  this  conven- 
tion Italy  engaged  "  not  to  attack  the  present  territory  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  to  prevent,  even  by  force,  every  attack  coming 
upon  the  said  territory  from  witnout."  France  engaged  to 
"  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Pontifical  States  gradimlly,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  army  of  the  Holy  Father  shall  be  organized. 
The  evacuation  shall,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  within  the 
space  of  two  years."  The  Italian  government  engaged  "  to  raise 
no  protest  against  the  orrainization  of  a  Papal  army,  even  if  com- 
posed of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  volunteers,  sufficing  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father  and  tranquillity  as  well  in  the 
interior  as  upon  the  frontier  of  his  States,  provided  that  this 
force  should  not  degenerate  into  a  means  of  attack  against  the 
Italian  government ; "  and  Italy  declared  "  herself  ready  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  take  under  her  charge  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  tne  Church." 
The  Pope  refused  to  accede  to  any  part  of  this  convention ;  but 
the  French  and  Italian  governments  pursued  their  own  course  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  at 
Turm  for  transferring  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  Florence. 
There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposal ;  it  was 
urged  that  it  was  in  fact  abandoning  Rome  as  tneir  national 
capital,  that  it  was  dictated  by  Fnmce,  that  it  was  highly 
ungrateftd  to  Turin,  which,  as  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  had  been 
the  main  instrument  in  uniting  Italy,  and  where  the  populace 
had  been  so  excited  as  to  break  into  riot,  not  subdued  without 
bloodshed.  The  transfer,  however,  was  defended,  among  others, 
by  General  Oialdini,  on  the  ground  that  the  capital  of  a  country 
should  not  be  exposed  to  any  sudden  hostile  attack.  Turin  was 
open  to  the  French ;  any  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  would  be 
open  to  the  Austrians  wmle  they  held  the  Quadrilateral.  "  Let 
us  hasten  to  remove  behind  the  Apennines,  not  only  the  capital, 
but  the  arsen^,  the  depots,  the  reserves,  all  our  resources,  all 
our  most  vital  interests  ;  then  let  the  passes  of  the  Apennines 
be  put  in  a  state  of  defence."  In  the  result,  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  134  to  47.  On  Dec  11a  royal  decree  appeared 
declaring  that  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  should  be  transferred 
to  Florence  within  six  months.  A  credit  of  7,000,000  francs  was 
voted  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and  the  removal  was  accord- 
ingly carried  into  execution. 

In  April,  1866,  it  became  known  that  a  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  wiUi  Prussia,  by  which  the  two  powers  were  to  act 
jointiy  against  Austria  in  case  of  war,  neither  to  conclude  a 
peace  wi^out  the  Elbe  Duchies  being  secured  to  Prussia  and 
Venetia  to  Italy.  On  June  16  General  Oialdini,  with  60,000 
men,  advanced  from  Bologna  towuxls  the  Po,  and  the  raising  of 
volunteers  had  been  authorised,  who  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Garibaldi.     Tliis  call  bad  been  req>onded  to  with  remarkable 
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entliusiasm;  more  offered  themselves  tlian  could  he  accepted, 
the  sons  of  noblemen  even  consenting  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as 
privates.  On  June  23,  the  King,  with  General  Marmora,  and  an 
anny  of  about  120,0()0  men,  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Goito,  ad- 
vanced to  Roverbella,  about  6  miles  north  of  Mantua,  and  18 
south-west  of  Verona.  The  Austrian  outposts  withdrew  towards 
Verona,  and  the  Italian  reconnoitring  parties,  on  approaching 
Pescliiera,  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  brisk  cannonade  from 
the  fortress.  On  the  24th  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  the  Italian  army  marched  towards  Valeggio  and  Villa- 
franca,  where  it  was  met  by  the  Austrians,  who,  under  the 
leading  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  had  departed  from  Verona  at 
daybreak.  The  Imperial  troops  had  occupied  the  heights  of 
San  Giustina,  Soma,  and  Somma  Campagna,  towards  which  the 
movements  of  the  Italian  army  had  been  directed,  as  commanding 
the  railway  line  between  Verona  and  Peschiera.  Though  he 
had  been  thus  anticipated,  and  the  heights  were  now  bristling 
with  hostile  cannon,  the  desirableness  of  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nications between  those  two  formidable  fortresses,  and  thus 
obtaining  a  basis  of  operations  against  Verona,  was  so  apparent, 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  resolved  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  gain  possession  of  them.  The  First  Army  Corps,  about 
40,000  strong,  imder  General  Cende,  was  therefore  despatched 
at  3  A.M.  for  the  purpose,  but  were  repulsed  at  all  points  after 
a  desperate  struggle.  The  Austrians  then  became  the  assailants, 
having  been  receiving  reinforcements  by  the  rail  which  they  had 
secured.  They  stormed  the  summit  of  Montevento,  and  after- 
wards the  heights  around  Custozza,  w^hich,  however,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  until  the  third  assault  The  Italian  infantry 
fought  steadilv  and  well,  by  the  admission  of  their  opponents, 
but  the  cavalry  was  unequal  to  that  of  the  Austrians.  The 
division  was  greatly  outnumbered,  and  **  the  second  and  third 
corps,''  says  the  Italian  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  action, 
issued  from  head-quarters,  '^were  unable  to  deliver  the  first 
corps  from  the  assault  it  had  to  sustain  against  an  overwhelming 
force."  General  Pianell,  who  commanded  a  division  on  the  left, 
had  crossed  the  Mincio  without  orders,  and  successfully  held  the 
Austrians  in  check  on  that  wing.  After  the  fight  had  continued 
from  7  in  the  morning  till  5  P.H.,  and  when  the  important  position 
of  Custozza  had  been  lost,  the  Italian  army  began  to  retreat ;  pro- 
tected by  the  division  of  General  Pianell,  which  had  retained  its 
position.  The  Austrians,  weary  and  exJiausted  from  the  long 
contest  in  which  they  had  barely  .succeeded,  were  unable  to 
molest  the  retreat,  and  on  the  following  morning,  having 
recrossed  the  Mincio,  the  Italian  army  was  busily  employed 
entrenching  itself  at  Volta,  on  the  Lombard  side.  The  Italian 
loss  had  been  severe ;  General  Cerale  and  Prince  Amadeus,  son 
of  the  king,  were  woimded,  as  also  a  large  number  of  officers 
and  men.  The  killed  were  estimated  at  about  1200,  and  the 
Austrians  claim  to  have  marched  4000  prisoners  into  Verona. 
The  Austrian  loss  is  admitted  by  themselves  to  have  been  about 
3700,  including  a  detachment  of  about  1000  that  were  cut  off 
and  captured  by  an  Italian  division.  It  has  since  become  known 
that  Prussia  had  strongly  recommended  the  Italian  army  not  to 
be  employed  against  the  Quadrilateral,  but  to  menace  Venice. 
General  Marmora,  however,  put  the  despatch  in  his  pocket 
without  communicating  its  contents,  ana  pursued  his  own 
course. 

The  Garibaldian  volunteers,  numbering  about  6000,  had 
assembled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  a  number 
of  gun-boats  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Salo,  which,  on  the  24th,  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Custozza,  was  bombarded,  as  well  as 
the  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  volunteers,  by  an  Austrian 
flotilla.  The  bombardment  did  not  inflict  much  injury,  but  the 
blockade  of  the  boats  was  effectuaL  On  the  25th  an  attempt  made 
by  the  volunteers  gathered  near  the  Ls^e  of  Como  upon  the 
Stelvio  Pass  was  repulsed,  and  tiie  Austrians,  pushing  forward, 
come  down  upon  Bormio  in  the  Valtellina.  From  Brescia, 
another  party  of  Garibaldians  advanced  to  Lodrone,  at  the  head 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  whence  a  mountain  road  runs  to  Trent, 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  their  position,  after 
a  sharp  contest  and  lives  lost  on  both  sides. 

After  recrossing  the  Mincio,  as  the  Austrians  made  no  sign  of 
pursuing  him,  Victor  Emmanuel  shortly  after  withdrew  to 
Cremona  and  Piacenza,  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Cialdini,  who  had  retreated  first  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  upon 
Ferrara,  and  then  to  his  former  (]^uarters  in  Bologna,  Modena, 
and  Parma.  The  Austrians  contmued  to  hold  the  passes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Po,  conmianding  the  roads  from  Guastalla, 
Modena,  and  Mirandola,  with  forces  in  Venetia  more  than  equal 
to  any  Italy  could  place  in  the  field  against  her.   In  this  position 


the  hopes  of  the  Italians  of  being  able  to  expel  her  from  the 
Venetian  territory  must  have  sunk  but  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  determination  of  the  general  population,  irritated  rather 
than  depressed  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Custozza,  to  continue 
their  hostUe  efforts.  This  national  desire  was  strengthened  when, 
on  July  5,  it  became  known  that  the  ardently-desired  territory 
had  been,  after  Sadowo,  given  up  by  Austria,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  mediation  had 
been  asked  by  Austria  to  obtain  an  armistice  as  preliminary  to 
a  peace,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  transfem^  to 
Italy.  Certain  of  the  prize,  but  angry  at  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  pass  to  them,  justly  feeline  that  Austria  had  thus  flung 
it  down  either  as  a  bnbe  to  forsake  the  alliance  of  Prussia  or 
the  ground  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  and  the  ready  acceptance  of 
the  grant  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  increased  the  disogree- 
ableness'of  the  transaction.  The  Italian  King  and  Government 
therefore  wero  prompt  in  declaring  that  Italy  was  unable  to 
accede  to  Austria's  wish  for  a  one-sided  peace  by  accepting 
Venetia,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  that  hostilities 
would  be  continued  in  accordance  with  Prussia  until  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  Powers  were  obtained.  When  the  truce  of 
July  22  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  being;  discussed,  Italy 
refused  to  concur  unless  in  the  preliminaries  the  transfer  of  the 
Southern  Tjrrol  and  the  occupation  of  Verona  were  included,  to 
which  Austria  positively  refused  to  consent  A  principal  object 
with  Austria  in  conceding  so  much  as  she  had  was  to  liberate 
her  forces  in  the  south  and  transfer  them  to  the  north ;  this, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  in  obtaining  the  armistice,  she  per- 
severed in,  only  leaving  sufficient  to  garrison  the  fortresses, 
resolving  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Austrian  troops  were  stationed  at  Padua,  with  garrisons  in 
the  fortresses,  and  the  whole  territory  between  the  Po  below 
Govemolo  and  the  Adige  was  evacuated.  Cialdini  then  crossed 
the  Po  with  70,000  men  and  200  guns,  advanced  to,  and  took 
possession  of,  Rovigo  on  June  11,  the  Austrians  having  destroyed 
the  forts  and  abandoned  the  city ;  by  the  14th  he  had  entered 
Padua  and  Vicenza  on  the  15th,  thus  gaining  possession  of  the 
railways,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  territory 
was  in  his  possession,  with  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the 
fortresses,  wnich  wero  strongly  garrisoned,  but  isolated  from 
Venice.  Garibaldi,  with  his  volunteers,  although  repulsed  on 
July  5  at  Avena,  the  Austrians  having  placed  themselves  with 
increased  forces  to  defend  the  passes  into  the  Tyrol,  was  on  the 
16th  at  Sora,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  just 
within  the  boundarv  line. 

When  Cialdini  had  begun  successfully  to  march  towards 
Venice,  the  Italians,  proud  of  their  vaunted  naval  superiority 
over  Austria,  wero  impatient  at  their  admiral  (Persano)  not  being 
dispatched  with  his  fleet  to  assist  in  the  hoped-for  attack  on 
Venice.  Urged  probably  by  the  popular  feeling,  the  Govern- 
ment dirocted  the  admiral  to  proceed  to  sea,  to  find  and  destroy 
the  Austrian  fleet.'  He  accordingly  left  Ancona  on  the  12th, 
cruised  in  the  Adriatic  for  a  few  days,  rotumed  to  Ancona  and 
roported  that  the  Austrian  fleet  wero  securoly  anchored  under 
the  fortifications  of  Pola  in  Istria.  On  the  17th  he  started  again 
with  a  fleet  of  23  vessels,  of  which  12  wero  iron-clad  frigates,  and 
one  (the  Affondatore),  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram.  On  the  18th 
they  sighted  Lissa,  one  of  the  numerous  islands  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  about  40  miles  south  of  Spalatro,  possessing  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  Adriatic,  whero  the  Austrians  had  collected  a 
large  quantity  of  naval  storos.  On  the  18th  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  forts  of  the  harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  with 
only  partial  success ;  on  the  19th  the  attack  was  renewed,  and 
after  cannonading  for  seven  hours,  the  iron-clad  Formidabile 
si^ering  much  damage,  the  Austrian  guns  wero  silenced  in 
some  of  the  forts,  and  preparations  wero  made  for  landing  the 
troops,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  Admiral  Tegethoff  with 
the  Austrian  squadron  was  approaching.  The  Italian  fleet  stood 
out  to  sea  to  meet  it,  which  was  done  on  the  20th.  The  fi^ht 
began  in  the  morning.  Admiral  Persano  having  first  shifted  his 
flog  from  the  iron-clad  Re  d'ltalia  to  the  Affondatore.  The 
Itcdian  fleet  was  formed  in  column.  The  Austrian  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  iron-clad  frigates,  five  smaller  iron-claiis,  and 
16  wooden  vessels  of  various  sizes,  boro  down  with  all  its  force 
upon  the  flanks  to  assail  with  their  prows.  The  Carigniano 
opened  firo  as  they  approached ;  the  Austrians  roplied,  and  the 
Ferdinand  Max.  dashed  into  the  centra  of  the  column  upon  the 
Re  dltalia.  Attempts  to  board  her  wero  ropelled,  but  her  rudder 
was  disabled,  so  that  she  could  not  manoeuvro.  She  was  set  on 
firo  by  combustibles  thrown  on  the  deck.  Struck  also  on  her 
sides,  the  water  poured  in,  and  she  sank  in  a  moment ;  but  many 
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of  the  crew  were  saved  by  boats  from  the  other  ships.  A  gunboat 
caught  fire,  but  the  crew  refused  to  leave  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  blew  up.  The  Austrian  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Kaiser,  on 
board  of  which  was  the  admiral,  was  attacked  by  four  of  the 
Italian  iron-clad  frigates.  The  Re  di  Portogallo,  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Re  d'ltalia,  lx)re  the  greatest  brunt  of  the  conilict  and  had 
the  chief  share  in  damaging  the  Kaiser,  which  had  22  killed  and 
82  wounded,  her  stem  driven  in,  her  bowsprit,  foremast,  and 
funnel  demolished,  and  was  forced  to  run  ashore  for  safety. 
After  a  contest  of  five  hours,  both  fleets  withdrew,  the  Austrians 
probably  first,  their  object  in  relieving  Lissa  having  been  effected, 
and  retired  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lesina.  The  Italian 
loss  in  the  action  was  43  officers  and  750  men  dead  and  missing, 
and  5  officers  and  150  men  wounded.  The  Italian  fleet  remained 
in  the  Straits  of  Lissa  for  a  time,  then  returned  to  Ancona,  where 
subsequently  the  vaunted  Affondatore  sunk  in  the  harbour  of 
Ancona  on  Aug.  7,  during  a  storm ;  but  the  crew  were  saved. 
A  terrible  outcry  against  the  admiral  was  raised  throughout 
Italy ;  the  Gk>vemment  gave  evident  marks  of  dissatisfaction  by 
bestowing  promotions  and  honours  on  some  of  the  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action.  Persano  demanded 
an  investigation  of  his  conduct  before  a  court-martial,  and  on 
Aug.  3  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  Senate. 
This  was  done,  and  in  April,  1867,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
disobedience,  incapacity,  and  negligence,  and  condemned  to  retire 
from  the  service,  to  be  degraded  from  tibe  rank  of  admiral,  and 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial. 

A  jportion  of  the  regular  army  had  been  sent,  under  Qeneral 
Medici,  to  invade  the  Tyrol  from  Bassano  by  the  Valsugana  on 
the  east ;  while  Qaribaldi  was  employed  on  the  west,  who  had 
experienced  a  heavy  loss  on  the  22nd  in  an  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trians, and  had  retreated  upon  Sora.  On  July  23,  having  crossed 
the  pass,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Borgo,  where  they  were 
entrenched,  succeeded  in  driving  them  out.  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Levico  by  assault  at  ten  p.m.  Cialaini,  by  the  same  date, 
had  advanced  to  the  Isonzo.  and  at  Palmanuova  was  close  upon 
the  borders  of  Istria.  On  the  24th  Medici  was  at  Pergine,  rapidly 
approaching  Trent ;  but  on  the  23rd,  at  the  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  ot  the  French,  Italy  consented  to  a  truce  for  eight  days 
with  Austria,  in  concert  with  Prussia,  on  condition  of  a  reciprocal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Austria.  On  Aus.  1  this  was  extended 
for  another  eight  davs,  in  order  to  allow  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  to  be  settlea.  On  July  30  the  Italian  constitution 
was  proclaimed  by  royal  decree  in  Yenetia.  The  concordat 
betwixt  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  PapsJ  See  was 
declared  to  be  dissolved  as  far  as  regarded  Yenetia,  as  well  as 
the  religious  corporations  in  that  provmce.  On  the  31st  a  depu- 
tation arrived  at  Florence  from  Trent,  soliciting  incoiporation 
with  Italy. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  with  Austria  were  carried  on  at 
Prague,  but  before  commencing  them,  questions  arose  whether 
the  powers  should  continue  to  nold  their  ground,  or  whether  a 
line  of  demarcation  should  be  adopted  on  the  line  of  territory 
which  Austria  was  willing  to  concede.  By  this  time  Cialdini 
occupied  the  territorv  of  Fnuli  as  far  as  Palmanuova,  and  Qari- 
baldi the  Southern  Tyrol  up  to  Trent ;  but  the  Austrians  had 
been  strengthening  their  armies  both  in  Yenetia  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  when  La  Marmora  demanded  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
eight  days,  the  Austrian  commander  refusea  to  grant  it,  and  on 
Aug.  10  tne  volunteers  in  the  Tyrol  had  to  retreat  to  Pergine  ; 
but  on  Aug,  11  General  La  Marmora  was  instructed  to  conclude 
an  armistice  at  Comoms  for  four  weeks,  which  was  accordingly 
signed  on  the  12th.  By  it  the  line  of  demarcation  was  agreed 
to  be  the  ancient  boundaiy  round  the  Quadrilateral  to  the  river 
Po,  from  the  Po  to  one  kilometre  beyond  the  vjJley  of  Ostiglia, 
a  straight  line  thence  to  the  Adi^,  with  a  circle  round  Legnano, 
and,  lastly,  the  river  Alpone  to  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
circle  roimd  the  fortresses  was  fixed  at  7^  kilometres.  In  Friuli 
the  line  of  demarcation  was  to  be  the  ola  boundary  from  the  sea 
to  the  river  Torre  (with  the  exception  of  the  radius  encircling 
Palmanuova),  and  to  follow  thence  the  course  of  the  Torre  to 
Tarento.  The  line  to  the  Tacliamento  was  to  be  between  Gtemona 
and  Osoppo,  and  then  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Tagliamento  to 
Talmezzo,  and  the  summits  of  Mounts  Tianca,  Avenis,  Crostis, 
and  Cogliano.  The  Italians  to  have  the  right  to  use  the  rail- 
way in  the  circle  round  Malghera.  and  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  and  canals  to  be  open  to  them.  Yenetians  who  have 
l)een  compelled  to  emigrate  into  the  Austrian  empire  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Yenetia.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
the  volunteers  under  Garibaldi  retired  in  perfect  order  within  the 
line  fixed  upon.    An  endeavour  was  made  to  provide  for  the 


safety  of  the  Trentese,  who  had  manifested  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  re-union  with  Italy,  but  it  was  refused,  though  the  Austrian 
General,  the  Archduke  Albert,  promised  that  no  vindictive 
measures  should  be  taken  against  them.  Prussia,  it  was  under- 
stood, having  refused  to  support  Italy  in  her  demand  for  the 
cession  of  Southern  Tyrol,  Count  Menabrea  left  Florence  on  the 
16th  for  Prague,  to  conclude  the  peace.  This  was  concluded  on 
Oct  11.  By  it  Italy  gained  no  part  of  the  Southern  Tyrol,  nor 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  with  Trieste,  which  she  coveted ;  but 
the  frontiers  of  the  Yenetian  territory  given  up  by  Austria  were 
to  be  those  of  the  provinces  when  under  Austrian  rule,  and  a 
joint  military  commission  was  appointed  to  fix  and  mark  the 
boundaries.  Italy  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  35,000,000  florins  (about 
3,600,000^),  and  accept  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Monte 
Lombardo- Yenetian  establishment,  recognising  also  the  railway 
concesfflons  granted  by  the  Austrian  Government.  The  archives 
and  objects  of  art  belonging  to  the  ceded  provinces  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Italian  commissioners  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  celebrated  iron  crown  of  Italy  had  already  been  delivered. 
The  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  was  declared  free  to 
both  states  ;  a  convention  was  to  be  held  to  frame  measures  for 
the  mutual  prevention  of  smu^lin^  ;  civil  and  military  pensions 
were  to  be  continued  and  paid  oy  tne  Italian  Government ;  and 
both  states  agreed  that  no  one  should  be  prosecuted,  molested,  or 
disturbed,  either  in  his  person  or  his  property,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  or  political  principles  during  tne  recent  events  in  the 
peninsula.  On  Oct.  10  the  fortress  of  Peschierawas  delivered  to 
the  French  General  Lebceuf,  and  on  the  12th  the  Italian  troops 
entered.  This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  other  for- 
tresses, and  of  Yenice,  amid  the  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  plebMcitum  took  place  on  Oct  21  ;  it  resulted 
in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  union  with  Italy,  and  on 
Nov.  7  Yictor  Emmanuel  entered  Yenice  in  triumph  as  its  king. 
While  these  great  events  were  occurring,  the  internal  state  of 
Italy  was  not  satisfiustory.  Brigandage  prevailed  extensively, 
and  appeared  to  be  irrepressible  in  cSdabria,  the  Abruzzi,  on 
the  Papal  frontiers,  and  m  Sicily,  fostered,  it  is  asserted,  by  the 
Papal  part^  and  the  discrowned  jBourbons.  In  Sicily  the  impo- 
sition of  Iresh  taxes,  the  conscription,  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  secularisation  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
Church,  had  caused  great  discontent  to  a  population,  the  poorer 
port  of  which  had  long  learned  to  be  dependent  on  their  priests. 
Brigandage  had  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
feaiful  extent  around  Palermo,  until  this  discontent  enabled  it  to 
assume  something  of  a  political  character.  On  the  night  of 
Saturday,  Sept.  15,  shots  were  heard  in  Monreale,  and  by  dawn 
of  the  16th  about  400  men,  chiefly  brigands,  penetrated  tne  low 
quarters  of  Palermo,  where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Rumours  of  this  intended  insurrection  had  reached 
the  municipality,  but  were  discredited.  The  war  on  the  conti- 
nent had  withorawn  nearly  all  the  reflnilar  troops,  but  there 
were  still  about  2000  in  the  town,  of  "miom  1600  were  in  the 
royal  palace  at  the  east  end.  The  insuivents  first  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  of  the  large  and  massive  buildings,  of 
which  possession  had  been  very  easily  given.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  the  two  principal  thoroughfieires  cross,  are  the 
Town-hiul,  the  Post-office,  the  Universi^,  and  two  or  three 
churches,  and  here,  after  mastering  several  small  detachments, 
the  first  attacks  were  made.  The  Post-office  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  but  at  the  Town-hall  a  more  "vigo- 
roufi  defence  was  made,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed.  The 
prefect  made  a  sally  with  his  small  force,  passed  through  several 
quarters  of  the  city,  endeavoured  to  assemole  the  national  guard, 
but  very  few  joined  him.  Skirmishing  continued  througn  the 
Stmday,  and  at  ni^ht  the  tumtdt  increased ;  bells  were  rung 
incessantly,  and  Viva  la  rqmhlica  was  shouted.  On  Monday 
a  steamer  nom  Messina  brought  a  reinforcement  of  400  men,  but 
they  were  marched  to  the  palace,  already  sufficiently  guarded, 
instead  of  places  where  help  was  more  needed.  In  the  course  of 
Uie  day  the  Military  Institute  was  taken  and  sacked,  as  was  also 
the  Military  Hospital,  and  the  barracks  of  the  fire  brigade,  with 
the  engines,  were  destroyed.  A  small  detachment  of  troops,  in 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  city,  fell  into  an  ambuscade ;  their 
commander  was  shot,  and,  after  some  fighting,  all  were  com* 
pelled  to  surrender.  The  Town-hall  and  me  jail,  in  which  were 
some  2000  criminals,  still  held  out ;  but  at  the  Town-hall  the 
ammunition  was  spent,  and  the  defenders  were  suffering  firom  want 
of  food  and  water  ;  they  therefore  "Nvithdrew,  making  good  their 
retreat  to  the  palace.  The  jail  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Tancredi,  a  war^steamer  from  Naples,  as  was  also  the  castle.  On 
Tuesday,  50  men  were  sent  from  the  palace  to  open  a  communi- 
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cation  with  the  Tcdicredi,  who  were  all  captured  ;  afterwards  a 
party  of  200  had  no  better  success,  being  compelled  to  retire 
m>m  the  heavr  firing  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Francesco  di 
Faola.  On  Wednesday  a  fleet  arrived  &om  Taranto  with  fresh 
forces  and  some  artillery.  The  insurgents  during  the  last  two 
days  had  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  the  new  forces  met  so 
determined  a  resistance  in  their  attempt  to  advance  from  the 
port  into  the  town,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  50  men  from  the  heavy  fire  kept  up  from  the  monastery 
of  San  Francesco.  This  was  now  shelled,  and  the  shelling  con- 
tinued on  Thursday ;  but  the  insurgents  retained  possession  of 
the  Town-hall  and  the  central  square  of  the  city.  On  Friday 
further  accessions  of  military  were  received,  and  General  Masi, 
making  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  dangerous  monastery,  entered  the 
town  ux>m  the  palace  end,  but  not  without  a  severe  contest 
The  main  streets  were  soon  afterwards  cleared,  though  the  forces 
were  even  yet  too  few  to  hold  them,  but  the  insurrection  was,  in 
fact,  quelled.  One  of  the  leaders  had  been  killed,  during  the 
night  many  of  the  insui^nts  hid  their  arms,  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  appeared  on  the  Saturday  as  peaceable  citizens. 
Through  that  day  there  was  still  some  firing,  but  fresh  troops 
were  continually  arriving  ;  the  streets  and  buildings  were  taken 
possession  of ;  the  brigand  portion  had  either  retreated  to  their 
former  recesses,  or  were  endeavouring  to  do  so ;  the  National 
Guard  made  tneir  appearance ;  Itahan  flags  were  at  every 
window,  and  clapping  of  hands  and  Viva  V Italia  I  were  heard 
from  every  balconv.  The  loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists 
was  estimated  at  about  300 ;  on  that  of  the  insui^nts  at  some- 
thing less.  On  the  Simday  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  a  few 
were  seized  and  shot ;  manv  persons  were  arrested,  and  courts- 
martial  constituted  to  try  tnem,  and  as  late  as  Oct  11  there  were 
100  arrests  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo  of  persons  suspected 
of  being  compromised  in  these  disturbances. 

In  Septemoer,  pursuant  to  the  Convention,  the  French  troops 
began  to  evacuate  Rome^  and  the  whole  were  away  by  Dec.  11, 
when  the  Papal  flag  agam  floated  over  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
On  the  opemng  of  parliament  on  Dec  15  the  king  congratu- 
lated them  on  Italy  being  '^  henceforth  free  from  all  foreign 
domination,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Pontiff  might  remam 
independent  at  Rome,  and  that  the  diflisrences  between  Church 
and  State  would  be  removed ;  exhorted  all  to  devote  themselves 
with  intelligence,  ardour,  and  indomitable  constancy  to  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  peninsula,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  the  people  of  Italy  would  not  fail  in 
that  activity  which  created  the  wealth  and  power  of  their 
ancestors. 

On  the  last  dav  of  1866  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries was  carried  into  eflect  in  Naples,  and  it  was  done  with  so 
much  gentleness  that  there  was  not  a  single  painful  incident  to 
record.  Wherever  a  chuith  was  attached  to  the  monastery  two 
or  three  priests,  and  as  many  lay  brothers,  were  left  to  continue 
the  offices  of  religion,  the  selection  being  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  civil  authorities.  Pensions  also  were  assigned  to  the 
expelled  members.  On  Jan.  1, 1867,  the  king  addreraed  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Parliament  thus  : — '^  The  new  vear  reminds 
Italians  that  thev  have  now  secured  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  witn  it  an  improvement  in  the  civil  administration, 
and  increased  public  prosperity.  During  the  period  of  peace, 
upon  which  we  are  entering,  we  shall  not  cease  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  aimy.  The  army  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  that  mdependence  which  it  so  greatly  contributed 
to  acquire,  but  is  in  itself  a  solid  guarantee  for  internal  security, 
and  an  element  of  moral  unity  and  of  that  civil  training  whidi 
renders  disciplined  nations  strong,  and  capable  of  accomplishing 
great  deeds."  In  April  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  conduaed  with 
Austria. 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
a  political  ferment  arose  throughout  Italy  for  the  possession  of 
Rome.  Bv  the  Convention,  the  Pope  was  entitled  to  form  an 
army  for  nis  own  defence,  which  might  consist  of  foreigners 
enlisting  as  volunteers.  This  was  done.  Belgium  and  Ireland 
furnish^  a  considerable  part,  and  France  permitted  the  soldiers 
of  her  own  army,  under  their  own  officers,  who  retained  their 
rank  in  the  French  army,  to  serve  as  volunteers,  forming  what 
was  called  the  Antibes  Legion.  The  whole  numbered  about 
7000  men.  In  June  an  insignificant  attack  was  made  by  the 
movement  party  on  some  of  the  positions  of  the  Papal  frontier. 
This  called  the  attention  of  France  to  the  subject,  and  General 
Dumont  was  sent  to  Rome  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Antibes 
Legion,  while  the  Government  of  Italv  was  called  upon  to  sup- 
press the  demonstrations  which  were  being  made  under  the  ex- 


citing appeals  of  Garibaldi  and  his  adherents.  This  was  promised ; 
the  frontier  garrisons  were  strengthened,  and  a  squadron  was 
sent  to  prevent  any  incursion  on  tne  Papal  territory  being  made 
by  sea.  But  Garibaldi  continued  to  hold  meetings,  at  which 
the  seizure  of  Rome  was  advocated,  and  bands  of  volunteers  were 
assembling  at  various  advanced  points  of  the  Italian  territory. 
At  length,  in  September,  Garibaldi  left  Florence  to  take  the 
command  of  these  volunteers  ;  was  arrested  at  Sinalunga  on  the 
23rd ;  and,  after  a  short  confinement  at  Alessandria,  sent  back  to 
Caprera ;  while  a  number  of  persons  were  arrested  in  Rome  as 
accomplices  in  his  attempt  His  confinement,  however,  had 
little  effect  in  preventing  tne  incursions  of  the  assembled  insur- 
gents. Dispersed  along  an  extensive  frontier,  in  numerous 
small  bands,  the  regular  troops  were  almost  powerless  in  pre- 
venting the  sudden  attacks  made  on  the  Papal  territory,  where, 
with  occasional  successes,  they  were  usually  repulsed.  France 
threatened  to  interfere  ;  Ratazzi  proposed  a  joint  action,  which 
was  rejected ;  upon  which  Ratazzi  resigned,  being  replaced  after 
a  short  interval  by  General  Menabrea.  On  Oct  28  Garibaldi 
escaped  in  an  open  boat,  cdone,  from  Caprera,  whither  he  had 
been  sent,  joinea  the  insurgents,  and  marched  towards  Rome. 
France  had  for  some  time  hdd  an  army  prepared  at  Toulon ;  a 
portion  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the 
30th  arrived  at  Rome.  The  Italian  army  then  crossed  the 
border  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  Garibaldi 
retired  to  Monte  Kotondo.  On  Nov.  3  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Papal  and  French  troops  at  Mentana ;  after  a  sharp  fight,  in 
which  the  Chassepot,  the  new  French  gun,  was  used  with  direful 
effect  on  the  insui]gents,  they  were  utterly  scattered  ;  Gkiribaldi 
fled  to  Temi,  withm  the  ItaUan  territory,  where  he  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement  in  a  fortress  near  G^noa.  The  Italian 
troops  then  withdrew  within  their  Own  territory,  and  the  French, 
a  little  later,  again  left  Rcmie,  but  maintained  a  strong  garrison 
at  Civita  Yecchia.  On  Dec  5  General  Menabrea^  who  nad  been 
attacked  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  subservience  to  France, 
replied  that  the  Italian  troops  had  been  withdrawn  without  any 
requisition  on  the  part  of  France ;  adding,  in  the  words  of  Count 
Cavour,  "  Rome  is  ours,  and  will  be  our  capital  with  the  concert 
of  France  and  by  moral  means,  without  the  employment  of 
violence."  On  the  same  day  M.  Rouher  was  telling  the  French 
Chamber  that  ''  Italy  should  never  have  Rome."  An  amnesty 
was  now  issued  by  the  Italian  government,  granting  pardon  to 
the  authoro  and  abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome,  and  for  all 
offences  connected  with  it  In  the  Deputies'  Chamber  the  finan- 
cial plans  of  Menabrea's  cabinet  were  not  favourably  received ; 
a  majority  of  two  having  decided  aoainst  them.  He  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  lumds  of  the  xing,  who,  after  a  short 
interval,  empowered  him  to  form  a  fresh  ministry,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  first  week  of  1868.  Count  Cambray  Digny 
became  the  financial  minister,  and  his  earliest  efforts  were 
directed,  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  and  the  reduction  of 
expense,  to  equalise  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure.  He  pro- 
posed a  tax  upon  grinding  com  (a  grist  tax  as  it  was  termed),  a 
registry  stamp  tax,  a  government  concessions  tax^  and  an  income 
tax.  By  May  all  but  the  last  were  agreed  to  m  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  larse  majorities ;  while  the  levying  the  income 
tax  on  foreifpi  holdera  of  stock  was  enacted  against  the  advice 
of  the  minister  of  finance.  In  June  he  n^tiated  a  con- 
tract for  fanning  the  tobacco  monopoly,  which  brought  him  at 
once  about  750,000A,  with  a  TOUTimiitn  of  the  revenue  hitherto 
averaged  and  a  share  of  the  further  profits.  The  minister  an- 
nounced the  result  of  this  convention  on  June  24  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  stating  that  the  operation  was  intended  to  cover  the 
deficit  of  1868-69,  and  that  the  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property  would  be  reserved  for  removing  the 
forced  currency,  which  would  require  a  sum  of  480,000,000  lire ; 
expecting  not  only  to  obtain  this  sum  by  the  financial  operation 
on  the  ecclesiastical  property,  but  hoping  to  have  a  surplus  in 
hand  towards  the  liquidation  of  previous  ddicits.  Several  other 
useful  acts  were  passed  during  the  session. 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  have  been  in  a  bad  position  ever 
since  its  existence,  and  are  scarcely  capable  of  exact  state- 
ment In  1862  the  revenue  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
amounted  to  close  upon  25,000,000L  and  the  expenditure  ordi- 
naiv  and  extraordinary  to  about  half  as  much  more.  For  this 
outlay  loans  were  raised,  but  a  part  has  been  expended  on  what 
mav  ue  looked  upon  as  remunerative  works  ;  roads,  railways, 
and  public  improvements  of  various  kinds.  In  1866  the  total 
revenue  was  26,465,670£.,  the  expenditure  34,064,7742.  For 
1867  the  estimate  was— revenue,  28,846,740A  ;  expenditure, 
35,062,298^;   but  the   minister  of  fiance,   Signor   Scialoja, 
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announced  in  the  sitting  of  the  ChambeTs  on  Jan.  29, 1867,  a 
scheme  for  decreasing  the  expenditure,  the  imposing  of  new  taxes 
and  the  increasing  of  old  ones.  In  June,  18<56,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  by  a  la^  majority,  voted  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries and  nunneries:  the  estates,  together  with  those  of  the 
church,  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  State,  which  will  pay 
the  ecclesiastics  bjr  salaries.  This  property  is  extremelv  large, 
and  when  the  law  is  brought  into  full  oneration  and  the  land 
can  be  sold,  will  reHeve  the  ihiances  greatly.  In  January,  1868, 
the  new  financial  minister.  Count  Cambray-Digny,  lud  his 
statement  before  the  Chambers.  He  estimated  the  denciency  for 
the  year  at  240,000,000  lire ;  this  he  proposed  to  meet  by  a  tax 
on  the  grinding  of  grain,  and  certain  reductions  of  expenditure, 
which  would  reduce  the  deficit  to  about  78,000,000  lire,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  covered  by  the  development  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  resources.  The  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy, 
now  the  nation  was  in  no  fear  of  war,  were  to  be  reduced,  although 
the  continued  existence  of  brigandage  necessitated  the  keeping  up 
of  a  larger  standing  force  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary  ;  in 
1866  the  army  numbered  over  350,000  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year  the  national  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  including  the 
sum  to  be  paid  to  Austria,  was  upwards  of  196,000,0002.  The 
statistical  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  so  imperfect  as  to 
give  no  reliable  idea'of  its  extent.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the 
assumption  of  the  crown  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  tmde  with 
England,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  as 
follows  : — the  kin^om  of  Italy  {i,e.,  the  Austro-Lombard  king- 
dom), imports,  4,974,989i. ;  exports,  2,748,5242. ;  Italian  pro- 
vinces and  Sardinia,  imports,  2,297,132/. ;  exports,  265,7132. ; 
Tuscany,  imports,  1,198,2572. ;  exports,  575,0642. ;  two  Sicilies, 
imports,  1,479,9602.  ;  exports,  1,867,9042. ;  Adriatic  ports  of 
Ancona  and  the  Romaffna,  and  Papal  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, imports,  302,374^  ;  exports,  30,8432. ;  a  total  of  imports, 
10,252,709£. ;  exports,  5,497,0482.  In  1864  the  imports  from 
Qreat  Britain  into  all  Itaiy,  except  the  Austrian  possessions  and 
the  Papal  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  valuea  at  6,668,4872. ; 
the  exports  at  2,178,6382. ;  from  the  Austrian  ports,  imports, 
6,667,0712. ;  exports,  2,178,1732. ;  &om  the  Papal  ports,  imports, 
73,6872. ;  exports,  24612.  ;  a  total  of  imports,  13,409,2452.  ; 
exports,  4,359,5722.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  ^e  whole  king- 
dom for  1867  has  been  stated  at — ^imports,  48,416,3032. ;  exports, 
28,358,9432. 

The  vice-consul  at  Ancona  re^rts  to  the  British  government 
in  January,  1867,  that  a  new  article  of  commerce  is  about  to  be 
introduced.  It  is  a  sort  of  petroleum,  by  the  Italians  called 
toccoliha,  found  near  Pescara  in  the  southern  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, of  a  very  superior  character,  giving,  when  distilled,  a 
brighter  flame  tlian  any  yet  seen,  and  afformng  90  per  cent  of 
pure  oH.  Specimens  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
May,  1867.  The  vine,  however,  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
cultivation,  although  its  product  does  not  enter  into  commerce  so 
much  as  it  might  do.  The  British  consul  estimated  the  average 
quantity  of  wine  produced  at  638,000,000  gallons,  a  lanner 
quantity  than  that  of  any  other  coimtry  except  France.  His 
report,  in  1867,  chiefl^r  related  to  Piedmont  He  stated  that 
the  hills  of  the  Astigiana,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Monferrat, 
Alessandria,  the  Tortonese^  and  the  plain  of  Marengo,  are  in 
great  part  covered  with  vmes.  For  17  years  the  plants  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  the  oidium.  Where 
the  vines  had  suffered  least  from  the  disease  the  plants  were  set 
in  lines  so  as  to  foim  a  continuous  bower  23  inches  high,  and 
about  a  yard  in  breadth.  The  grapes  I^ing  low  under  this 
shelter  had  been  rarely  attacked  hj  tne  disease  which  had  not 
spared  loftier  plants  on  the  same  soil.  At  the  exhibition  about 
740  samples  of  idifferent  qualities  of  wines  of  the  province  of 
Alessandria  and  about  250  samples  from  the  rest  of  Italy  were 
submitted.  Great  carelessness  in  the  method  of  making  wine 
had  hitherto  almost  neutralized,  as  far  as  regards  foreign  trade, 
the  excellent  advantages  of  Piedmont  as  a  wine  -  producing 
country.  The  great  mass  of  the  production,  badly  made  of 
unsorted  srapes,  was  ^nerally  thick,  black,  and  rough  to  the 
taste,  spoued  by  keeping,  and  was  unfit  for  exportation.  This 
rough  taste  is,  however,  preferred  in  the  north  of  Italy.  At 
present  the  ordinary  Pieamontese  wines  could  not  compete  in 
the  English  market  with  the  ordinary  wines  of  other  countries 
on  accoimt  of  the  original  price  being  higher,  and  also  because 
they  are  overburdened  with  charges  of  all  kinds  on  their  way  to 
the  port  of  embarcation,  Genoa.  In  addition  the  local  con- 
sumption is  fully  equal  to  the  present  supply,  and  the  mode  of 
cultivation  is  unnecessarily  expensive. 

The  old  divisions  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  materially 


altered,  and  the  population,  by  the  latest  census,  is  now  dis- 
tributed in  68  provinces  as  follows  : — 


Alessandria 

Ancona 

Aquila,  formerly  Abruzzo  ultra  II. 

Arezzo 

Arcoli  Piceno  .... 
ATellino,  formerly  Principato  ultra 
Ban,  formerly  Terra  di  Ban  . 

Belluno 

Benevento 

Bergamo 

bologna 

Brescia 

CagUari  ..... 
Caltanisetta      .... 

Campobasso 

Caserta,  formerly  Terra  di  Laroro 
Catania ...... 


Catanzaro,  formerly  Calabria,  ultra  II.     . 
Chieti,  formerly  Aoruzzo  citra 

Como 

Coseiiza,  formerly  Calabria  citra    . 

Cremona 

Cuneo 

Ferrara 

Florence        .        .       •        .        .        .        • 
Foggia,  formerly  Capitnnata    .        .        .       < 

ForU     . 

Genoa       

Girgenti 

Grosseto 

Lecce,  formerly  Terra  di  Otranto  . , 

Leghorn 

Lucca 

Maeerata 

Mantua 

Hassa  and  Carrara 

Messina         ....... 

Milan • 

Modena         .....•■ 

Naples      . 

Kovara 

Padua       

Palermo 

Parma 

Pavia 

Perugia 

Pesaro  and  UrMno 

Pisa •.        . 

Flacentia       ....... 

Port  Maurice 

Potenza,  formerly  Basilicata .... 

Ravenna 

Beggio  di  Calabria,  formerly  Calabria  ultra  I. 

Beg^io  dell'  Emilia 

BoTigo 

Salerno,  formerly  Principato  citra    . 

Sassari 

Sienna      ....... 

Sondrio 


Syracuse,  formerly  Kola 
Teram 


.eramo^  formerly  Abnuzo  ultra  I. 

Trapani 

Treriso  .... 

Torino 

Udbra 

Venice       •       .        .       •       . 

Verona 

Vlcenza     •       •       .       •       . 


645,647 

254,849 

309,451 

219,550 

196,090 

356,621 

554,402 

153,762 

220,506 

347,235 

407,452 

486,383 

372,097 

223,178 

346,007 

653,464 

450,460 

384,159 

327,316 

457,434 

431,691 

339,641 

597,279 

199,158 

696,214 

312,885 

224,163 

650,843 

263,680 

100,926 

447,982 

116,811 

256,161 

229,626 

152,762 

140,133 

395,339 

948,520 

260,991 

867,383 

579,385 

308,129 

585,063 

256,729 

419,085 

513,519 

202,068 

243,028 

218,569 

121,330 

492,959 

209,518 

324,546 

230,054 

174,684 

528,256 

215,967 

193,935 

106,040 

259,618 

230,061 

214,081 

298,930 

941,992 

426,904 

298,950 

314,933 

318,137 


Total 24,223,458 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  was,  by  the  same  census, — 
Naples,  447,065  ;  Torino,  204,715  ;  Milan,  196,109  ;  Palenno, 
ld4,^^ ;  Genoa,  127,986;  Venice,  118)172  ;  Bologna,  109,395  ; 
Messina,  103,324  ;  there  is  no  other  town  above  100,000  except 
Florence,  of  which  we  have  given  a  separate  notice ;  but  there 
are  11  with  populations  ranging  over  50,000  and  below  100,000. 

Education  has  not  been  very  widely  diffused,  but  efforts  have 
been  made  to  extend  it.  In  1864  there  were  24,998  primary 
schools,  of  which  9848  were  for  girls  and  15,150  for  boys,  the 
scholars  numbering  597,202  boys  and  440,627  girls,  at  an  expense 
of  560,0002.,  provided  chiefly  b^  the  communes.  There  are 
57,366  boys  and  83,548  girls  inpnvate  schools,  a  very  remarkable 
proportion  of  girls  in  both  classes  of  schools.  For  secondary 
mstruction  there  were  452  gymnasiums,  123  Ivcenms,  and  512 
other  schools  or  seminaries  with  21,754  scholars.  There  are 
also  9586  students  in  the  19  universities.  To  these  are  now  to 
be  added  the  Venetian  provinces,  with  2044  primary  schools  and 
119,816  scholars  ;  82  private  schools  with  8071  pupils ;  and  the 
university  of  Padu%  with  1381  students.     . 
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At  the  end  of  1867  Italy  had  3060  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic,  with  about  2600  in  course  of  construction ;  but  the  lines 
could  hardly  be  considered  prosperous,  as  the  receipt  per  mile 
was  below  the  average  of  every  other  European  country,  except 

Eerhaps  Spain.  This  will  |)robably  improve  as  more  connecting 
nes  are  nnished.  The  rail  to  Rome  from  Florence  has  been 
opened,  as  well  as  a  short  line  from  Florence  to  Torricelli,  and 
about  3000  miles  are  yet  in  a  state  of  incompleteness  or  merely 
projected ;  one  of  tne  last-named  bein^  a  line  through  the 
Helvetic  Alps  by  St  Qothard.  One  of  nie  most  important  of 
the  undertakings  is  that  of  tuimelling  Mont  Cenis  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  railwav  for  the  more  easy  communication  with  France. 
The  distance  to  be  timnelled  is  7  miles  1257  yards,  but  the  rock 
to  be  pierced  is  granite  and  quartz,  at  the  two  ends  at  which  it 
was  begun,  though  some  portions  are  of  a  less  obdurate  kind. 
The  depth  of  the  cutting  is  also  so  great,  the  mountain  rising  so 
high  above  it,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  sink  excavating  or  venti- 
lating shafts,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty.  The  engineers 
who  nave  undertaken  the  task  are  Sardinians,  named  Grandis, 
Grattoni,  and  Sommeiller.  They  have  invented  machinery,  by 
which  falling  water  and  hydraulic  pressure  is  made  the  motive 
power  for  a  number  of  tools  made  of  hardened  and  well- 
tempered  steel,  of  the  nature  of  gimlets  and  circular-saws,  by 
which  the  rock  is  pierced,  and  then  gunpowder  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  disrupting  the  rock ;  while  at  the  same  time  hydraulic 
pressure  is  made  to  cool  and  purify  the  air.  By  the  aid  of  this 
machinery  more  than  a  mile  of  the  length  had  been  successfully 
tunnelled  in  April,  1862,  and  from  recent  improvements  made 
in  the  apparatus  the  progress  has  been  accelerated.  By  March, 
1867,  about  4  miles  345  yards  had  been  completed,  reckoning 
what  had  been  done  at  each  end.  At  the  close  of  1867  there  had 
been  completed  4  miles  and  5035  feet,  leaving  two  miles  and 
4018  feet  to  be  pierced ;  in  the  year  5040  feet  had  been  tun- 
nelled, a  lenjgth  very  considerably  above  the  average  of  previous 
years ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  7  miles  and  3771  feet 
would  be  completed  m  1871.  Another  line  was  one  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  for  a  railway  over  Mont  Cenis,  according  to 
a  scheme  of  Mr.  Fell,  an  English  engineer,  which  was  reported 
upon  as  practicable  by  Captam  Tyler,  C.E.,  of  the  British  ^oard 
of  Trade  in  1865.  This  line  has  been  completed,  and  the  first 
engine,  which  ascends  by  means  of  a  central  rail,  which  is 
grasped  by  horizontal  wheels,  passed  over  the  mountain  on  Aug.  26, 
1867.  On  May  23,  1868,  the  first  experimental  passenger  train 
passed  over  it,  cariTing  54  visitors  from  Susa  to  St  Michel,  in 
about  five  hours  and  a  half.  There  are  four  stations  on  the 
Italian  side  and  five  on  the  French.  The  engines  worked  well, 
but  the  gradients  are  frequently  steep  and  the  curves  sheorp,  and 
it  is  a  great  triumph  of  engineering  skill  to  have  overcome  such 
difficulties.  After  attaining  the  summit  the  train  descends  by 
its  own  momentum,  but  the  contrivances  for  regulating  the  speed 
are  as  ingenious  as  those  for  climbing  the  ascent  It  was  soon 
after  opened  for  public  traffic  and  worked  successfully,  until  in 
August,  1868,  a  violent  flood  carried  away  a  part  of  the  laiL 
The  traffic  has  not  been  wholly  suspended,  the  oamaged  portion, 
during  its  restoration,  being  traveiml  by  passengers  on  foot  or 


by  the  usual  road  carriages.  There  have  also  been  constructed 
about  8500  miles  of  telegraph  line.  Among  other  public  works 
has  been  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  3,  1865.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  full  577 
yards.  The  seven  pillars  which  support  the  bridge  are  entirely 
of  iron.  There  is  a  single  roadway  over  the  bridge,  and  side 
flagmng  for  foot  passengers.  Attention  has  likewise  been  paid 
to  uie  cleansing  of  the  towns,  especially  of  Naples,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  heiJth  of  the  inhabitants. 

IVES,  ST.,  Cornwall  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  314],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town,  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Ives  Bay,  7^  miles  N.  hy  £^>  from  Penzance,  and  299 
miles  from  London  by  the  South- Western  and  Cornwall  Rail- 
ways. St  Ives  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  1453  inhabited  houses, 
and  7027  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  502  since  1851.  The  par- 
liamentary borongh,  which,  besides  the  municipal  borough,  in- 
cludes the  parishes  of  Towednack  and  Uny  Iielant,  contained 
2116  inhabited  houses,  67  uninhabited,  and  23  building.  The 
population  was  10,353,  of  whom  4827  were  males,  and  5526 
females,  an  increase  of  481  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  r^^ister  in  1866  was  486,  of  whom  248  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  workine  classes.  The  number  of 
electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  410.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  1972 ;  the 
number  of  persons  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  829,  of  whom 
482  were  rated  under  102.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
26,412Z. ;  the  rateable  value  was  22,146Z. 

Not  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
which  remains  ill-drained  and  dirty.  A  better  water  supply  has 
been  obtained  and  a  cemetery  of  two  acres  formed  outside  the 
town.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Meuiodists  and  Congregationaiists,  and  several 
schools ;  a  Town-hall  and  jail,  a  literary  institute  and  public 
news-rooms.  The  greatest  improvement  in  connection  with  St 
Ives  is  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater,  or  pier,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1864,  and  which  is  now  fl868)  ap- 
proaching completion.  It  extends  615  feet  from  the  cuiore  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  a  sea-wall 
of  stone  next  the  shore,  191  feet  lon^,  and  a  breakwater  formed 
by  a  framework  of  crossed  timber,  with  a  hearting  of  rubble.  The 
end  of  the  pier,  which  will  be  in  30  feet  water  at  hich  tide  and 
6  feet  at  low- water  mark,  is  of  strong  timber  work,  filled  with  stone 
on  a  foundation  of  brick.  The  pier,  which  has  been  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Scott,  C.E.,  has  already  proved  of  great 
benefit  St  Ives  is  the  centre  of  extensive  pilchi^  and  mac&erel 
fisheries.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  export  of  copper,  tin, 
and  slates  from  the  extensive  mines  and  quarries  in  tne  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  separate  return  is  made  of  the  shipping,  the 
customs'  station  having  been  removed  to  Hayle,  4  uules  S.E.  of 
St  Ives.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  lai^ 
brewery.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  great  tin  mines  known  as  the 
Trelyon  Consols,  the  Trenwith,  the  St  Ives  Huel  Allen,  and 
others. 
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JAMAICA.  For  several  years  the  prospects  of  this  island 
somewhat  improved.  The  gross  revenue  (according  to  the 
StiUiitical  Ahstrcict  for  the  severai  CoUmtal  and  other  Poesesnons, 
published  in  1868)  for  the  year  1859  was  279,934^,  and  the 
expenditure  262,141Z.  In  1860  the  revenue  was  only  262,3392., 
and  the  expenditure  255,2392.,  in  both  years  the  revenue  exceed- 
ing the  expenditure,  but  this  was  exclusive  of  79,8112.,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  British  troops  on  the  island,  and 
expenses  borne  by  the  home  government  In  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1862,  the  revenue  had  been  raised  to  291,0872., 
and  the  expenditure  was  229,4022.  ;  but  in  1863,  though  the 
revenue  had  risen  to  293,3542.,  the  expenditure  was  302,2862.  In 
the  last  message  of  Governor  jSyie  to  the  lenslature,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  he  stEited  that  for  the  year  ending  Sept  30  the  revenue 
had  been  327,3592.,  the  gross  revenue  was  334,1402.,  but  the 
expenditure  had  been  395,5972.  In  1865  the  mHitarr  and 
naval  expenditure  paid  by  the  British  Government  had  been 
164,9342.  Some  new  taxes  were  imposed,  and  the  budget  for 
1866-7  estimated  the  revenue  at  382,5302.  In  1866  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  757,3172.,  but  nearly  500,0002.  had   been 


expended  on  roads  and  bridges.  In  Au^st,  1868,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  further  loan  for  the  completion  of  the  public  works 
then  in  progress.  The  imports  for  1859  were  valued  at  853,0162., 
in  1860  at  1,202,8542. :  in  1859  the  exportations  were  i^ued  at 
961,0072.,  in  1860  at  1,225,6762.  The  three  principal  Staples  are 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  ;  of  these  there  were  exportedjin  1859  of 
sugar  27,000  tons,  of  rum  1,537,368  gals.,  and  of  coffee  4,957,723  lbs. 
Of  the  Hke  articles  there  were  exported  in  1860,  of  srfl^  30,000 
tons,  of  rum  1,694,606  gallons,  and  of  coffee  6,145,36:|2  lbs.  But 
the  production  and  the  commerce,  though  varying,  Ishow  little 
permanent  increase.  In  1862  the  imports  were  I  valued  at 
1,141,9832.,  the  exports  at  1,113,4412. ;  in  1863  the  iniiports  were 
valued  at  1,087,5292.,  the  exports  at  3,007,9262.  lA  1864  the 
imports  were  valued  at  1,142,9192.,  the  exports  at \  946,9062. 
In  1865  the  imports  were  valued  at  1,050,9842.,  the  ell|port8  at 
912,0042.  In  1866  the  imports  were  less,  being  only  vJdued  at 
1,030,7962.,  but  a  note  says  these  are  imports  for  consumption ; 
the  exports  increased  to  1,152,8982.  From  1861-2  great  Morts 
have  lieen  made  to  re-establish  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  wWch 
Jamaica  formerly  produced  a  considerable  quantity,  the  VFest 
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India  islands  sending  2,050,406  lbs.  in  1865.  Schoob  had 
increased,  and  in  1860  they  numbered  426 ;  there  were  34,910 
scholars  attending  them,  an  increase  of  3440  over  the  preceding 
year ;  and  a  middle  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  farmers,  is 
being  gradually  formed,  whose  cluuacter  and  conduct  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

Twice  since  1844  the  island  has  been  ravaged  by  cholera, 
notwithstanding  which  the  population  has  greatly  increased. 
By  the  census  of  1861  the  total  number  was  441,255,  an  increase 
of  63,822  x>er8ons  over  the  preceding  census,  almost  entirely  a 
natur^  increase,  as  the  immigration  has  been  too  small  to 
interfere  with  these  nimibers,  423,071  being  natives  of  Jamaica. 
The  white  population  numbered  only  13,816,  of  whom  7295 
were  males ;  of  the  brown  population  there  were  81,065,  of 
whom  only  38,223  were  males,  and  in  the  black  popidation  the 
females  also  preponderated,  there  being  179,097  females  in  a 
total  of  346,374.  The  coolies  and  liberated  Africans  numbered 
only  5279.  The  governor's  estimate  in  1865  gave  460,000  as  the 
total  population.  The  Po8t*ofhce  department  was  tnuisferred  in 
1860  from  the  Imperial  government  to  the  local,  and  the  revenue 
now  produces  a  considerable  surplus.  Much  attention  had  been 
paid  to  education  and  religious  instruction.  In  1863  there  was 
church  accommodation  for  167,000  persons,  of  whom  128,063 
generally  attended ;  the  Church  ot  England  having  36,300 
attendants,  the  Wesleyans  36,730,  and  the  Baptists  26,126. 
Education  was  provided  for  by  393  schools;  of  which  the 
Church  of  England  furnished  127,  with  8552  scholars,  and  the 
various  dissenting  bodies  make  up  a  total  of  25,167  scholars. 
In  1862  there  were  3604  conmiittals  to  gaol,  and  4239  in  1863, 
a  considerable  increase,  and  principally  for  theft.  There  are  a 
public  hospital,  with  a  daily  average  of  176  patients ;  a  lunatic 
asylum,  with  a  daily  average  of  151  inmates  ;  reformatories  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  1863  receiving  146  boys  and  87  girls ;  and 
at  Kingston  is  an  institution  for  teaching  nurses  midwifery, 
in  whicn  66  patients  were  admitted  in  the  year,  and  tliree 
nurses  obtainea  certificates  of  competency,  while  four  were  under 
training  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Jamaica  enjoyed  a  representative  constitution,  freeholders 
with  asmaU  qualification  being  the  electors,  and  with  a  somewhat 
higher  property  eligible  for  representatives.  After  the  emanci- 
pation the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  becoming  possessed  of  small 
spots  of  groimd,  which  served  for  their  sustenance,  were  little 
inclined  to  pursue  the  laborious  occupations  to  which  they  had 
been  previously  subjected.  This  want  of  working  hands  was  a 
great  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  while  their 
influence  as  electors  and  the  presence  of  some  both  dark  and 
coloured  in  the  representative  chamber  was  one  source  of  the 
contests  frequently  arising  between  it  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment Whites  were  almost  necessarily  employed  in  most  instances 
as  magistrates,  custom-house  officers,  and  in  other  situations 
where  energy  was  required  and  confidence  could  be  reposed. 
This  may  possibly  have  given  in  some  few  cases  an  appearance 
of  a  want  of  impartiality,  and  certainly  gave  rise  to  a  jealous 
and  suspicious  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  population. 
To  this  was  added  religious  dissension,  for,  from  the  exertions 
of  the  dissenting  missionaries,  a  large  part  of  the  Afiican  race 
were  opposed  to  the  Established  Church.  Notwithstanding  these 
causes  of  discontent,  the  great  majority  were  enabled  to  live 
comfortably ;  they  enjoyed  complete  freedom,  they  had  a  press 
always  open  to  them,  and  if  they  chose  to  work  the  way  was 
easy  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  to  which  many  of  them 
attained.  The  large  proprietors,  however,  feeline  severely  the 
want  of  hands  to  cultivate  their  estates,  nad  inmiced  the  exe- 
cutive to  sanction  the  importation  of  coolies,  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  general  revenue.  We 
have  shown  above  how  very  small  a  number  had  been  intro- 
duced, but  this  added  much  to  the  discontent,  as  interfering 
with  the  rate  of  wages  of  those  who  were  willing  to  work,  upon 
whom  also  a  portion  of  the  tax  fell  which  had  been  so  appbed. 
However,  beyond  wordy  contests  in  the  press,  the  chamber,  and 
at  public  meetings,  matters  proceeded  in  a  peaceable  course  till 
October,  1865.  On  the  7tn  of  that  montn  a  black  man  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  at  Morant  Bay,  charged  with 
squatting  on  some  land  to  which  he  pretended  he  had  a  right. 
A  large  party  of  peasants,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  preceded 
by  a  hejoa  of  music,  assembled  before  the  court-house,  avowing 
their  intention  of  rescuing  the  prisoner  should  he  be  convicted. 
One  of  them,  who  was  creating  a  disturbance  within  the  court- 
house, was  ordered  into  custody,  but  the  policemen  were  assaulted, 
and  the  man  was  taken  from  them.  On  the  9th  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  23  who  were  known  to  have 


taken  part  in  this  outrage.  Six  policemen  were  chaieed  with 
the  execution  of  these  warrants,  and  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  the  persons  lived,  a  place  about  uiree  miles  from  Morant 
Bay.  They  were  encountered  by  a  numerous  mob  anned  with 
guns,  cutlasse^  and  pikes  ;  three  of  them  were  seized,  manacled, 
and  compelled  to  swear  upon  a  Bible  to  desert  the  whites.  On 
receiving  the  intelligence  some  troops  were  hurried  off  from 
Kingston  to  the  spot,  but  before  their  arrival  a  most  tenible 
massacre  had  becoi  perpetrated.  The  Baron  Ketelholdt,  a 
German  who  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  many  years,  had 
been  murdered,  as  also  the  Rev.  V.  Herschell,  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  Mr.  Price,  a  black  gentleman  who  had  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  mob,  and  others  to  the  number  of  23 ;  many  woimded, 
the  court-house  burnt,  and  the  mob  were  proceding  towards 
Kingston,  plundering  and  burning  on  their  way.  Martial  law  was 
procUdmett  on  the  13th  throughout  the  county  of  Surrey,  except 
at  Kingston,  and  the  military  were  by  that  time  strong  enough  to 
overbear  any  resistance ;  many  of  the  rebels  were  captured, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  immediately  hung.  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon^ 
a  mulatto,  a  man  of  independent  property,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  suspected  of  having 
instigated  the  revolt ;  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  was  issued, 
but  l)efore  it  could  be  served  he  surrenaeied  himself  at  King- 
ston. The  governor  had  him  sent  to  Morant  Bay.  where  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  hung  on  the  23rd.  Tne  proceedings 
under  martial-law  were  continued  ;  a  great  number  of  the  cap- 
tured prisoners  were  himg,  and  in  several  cases  parties  who  were 
unarmed  and  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  military,  were  fired  at 
and  killed.  The  rebellion  was  quenched  in  blood  ;  but  on  the 
news  airiving  in  England,  the  severity  with  which  the  repression 
had  been  carried  out,  the  levity  with  which  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  were  described  by  some  of  the  officers,  and  the 
alleged  illegality  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
excited  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Aji  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  was  demanded,  and  the  government  despatched 
a  commission,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Storks,  for  the  purpose, 
which  arrived  at  Kingston  on  Jan.  6,  1866,  Mr.  Eyre  being 
suspended  from  his  office  as  governor  while  the  commission  was 
sitting.  In  the  meantime  thanks  had  been  voted  to  Mr. 
Eyre  in  the  island  for  his  vigour  and  promptitude  in  sup- 
pressing the  outbreak ;  the  legiskture  had  passed  some  bills  for 
giving  additional  powers  to  the  executive;  some  persons  had 
been  arrested  who  were  discharged  by  the  chief  justice  because 
the  arrest  was  iU^al;  and  some  courts-martial  were  held  on 
officers  accused  of  excessive  severity  or  of  murder,  all  of  whom 
were  acquitted  by  the  island  juries.  The  commission  returned 
and  made  its  report  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  It  gave  credit  to 
the  good  intentions  of  the  governor  and  the  mihtary,  thought 
that  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fright  the  outbreak 
had  occasioned,  but  admitted  that  the  severity  had  been  too 
long  continued,  and  that  some  of  the  proceedings  were  not 
strictly  legal.  Mr.  Evre  was  removed,  his  place  supplied  by  Sir 
John  Peter  Grant,  and  the  representative  constitution  suspended, 
the  governor  having  a  nominated  council  given  to  him,  similar  to 
the  governments  oi  the  other  West  India  iskmds.  All  has  since 
remained  quiet  in  the  island,  but  in  England  an  association  under- 
took to  bring  a  charge  of  murder  against  Mr.  Eyre,  CoL  Nelson, 
and  Lieut.  Brand.  On  the  indictment  of  Col.  Nelson  and  Lieut. 
Brand  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  April  10, 1867,  the  grand 
jury  threw  out  the  bills.  The  biU  of  indictment  against  Mr. 
Eyre  was  in  like  manner  thrown  out  somewhat  later  by  the 
grand  juiy  of  Wiltshire.  Other  attempts  to  foroe  on  a  trial  of 
the  governor  for  his  acts  during  the  rebellion  failed,  and  a  strong 
feeling  in  his  favour  was  evinced  by  a  pecuniary  testiinonid 
being  raised  for  him,  and  a  laige  subscription  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  defence. 

JANEIRO,  RIO  DE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  321],  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  has  greatly  increased  in  population,  and  consequently  in 
extent,  the  suburbs  now  stretchmg  out  for  about  four  miles  in 
each  of  the  three  principal  directions ;  and  in  these  suburbs  the 
houses  of  the  wealtnier  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  found.  The  total 
population  of  the'town  was  396,138  in  1856,  according  to  an  official 
estimate,  wliich,  however,  has  no  claim  to  exactitude.  Many 
improvements  have  been  wrought  in  the  old  town.  The  gene* 
rabty  of  the  streets  are  still  narrow,  but  the  Rua  Diritto  and 
many  other  principal  streets  are  now  paved  with  square  blocks 
of  stone,  instead  of  the  irr^nilar  paving  subsisting  as  late  as 
1854,  and  the  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  the  coal  being 
imported  from  England.  Fountains  adorn  all  the  squares,  and 
stand-pipes  are  placed  at  the  comers  of  many  of  the  streets, 
whence,  oy  turning  a  stop-cock,  the  slayes  are  accustomed  to 
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Procure  water  for  the  dwellings.  The  water  is  brought  from  the 
*ejuca  mountains  by  an  aqueduct  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  stored  in  immense  reservoirs,  which  have  been  constructed 
recently ;  the  aqueduct  itself  dates  back  more  than  a  century. 
An  English  company  have  imdertaken  the  improvements  of 
Rio  Janeiro  on  a  laj^e  scale.  A  system  of  sewage  has  been 
completed,  by  which  aoout  15,000  houses  have  been  effectually 
drained.  The  sewers,  exclusive  of  minor  branches  and  house- 
drains,  have  a  length  of  70  miles,  carrying  the  sewage  to  three 
distinct  outlets,  where  it  is  disinfected  and  filtered  before  being 
discharged  into  the  bay.  The  houses  sometimes  reach  three  or 
four  storeys,  but  those  in  the  streets  devoted  to  business  are 
seldom  used  as  dwellings,  the  merchants  and  clerks  residing  in 
the  suburbs  of  Botaiogo,  Engenho,  Velho,  Praya  Qrande, 
Jurujuba,  and  San  Domingo,  to  and  from  which  o^mibuses 
drawn  by  mules,  and  steam-boats,  convey  them  morning  and 
evening  with  no  small  amount  of  bustle.  The  Custom  House 
is  a  fine  building,  with  immense  warehouses  fronting  the  bay. 
Jn  front  is  a  vast  hall,  lighted  by  a  graceful  dome,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  on  a  platform,  sits  the  CoUector-in-chief,  receiving  and 
signing  the  documents  of  the  various  traders.  The  warehouses 
are  made  easy  of  access,  fEicilities  are  afforded  for  landing  goods 
under  cover,  and  small  iron  tramways  extend  to  every  portion 
of  the  buil^Qng,  where  ^oods  are  stored  until  they  are  required 
for  removal,  but  all  busmess  is  confined  to  the  hours  between  9 
A.M.  and  3  p.m.  The  large  Market  Hall  lies  close  to  the  shore. 
The  jetty  has  been  lengthened,  and  a  line  of  quays  is  being  con- 
structed along  the  water-edge  in  proximity  to  it.  The  Post  Office 
is  in  the  Rua  Diritto,  but  tne  method  of  delivering  the  letters  is 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  They  are  thrown  in  a  neap,  and  the 
merchants  or  their  clerks  have  to  search  for  them ;  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  by  steamer  they  are  taken  to  a  separate 
apartment,  and  only  four  persons  at  a  time  are  admitted.  Those 
for  the  interior  are  forwarded  by  railway,  mail-coach,  or  by 
steam-boat  to  towns  on  the  coast,  but  the  transmission  is  in 
general  slow.  The  hospital  of  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  is  an 
elegant  building,  and  receives  annually  from  8000  to  9000 
patients.  In  the  suburb  of  Botafogo  another  handsome  edifice 
ior  the  reception  of  lunatics  has  been  erected  since  1841,  when 
it  was  foimded  by  Don  J.^C.  Pereira,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  raised  the  funds  by  the  sale  of  titles  of  every  rank 
from  baron  to  man^uis  at  fixed  rates.  The  building  affords 
capital  accommodation  for  its  afilicted  inmates,  but  nothing 
beyond  their  bodily  comfort  is  provided  for,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  effect  a  cure.  Another  hospital  was  erected  in  1853 
at  Jurujuba,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay:  this  was 
for  the  reception  of  {Mitients  attacked  with  yellow  fever  or 
cholera.  Tne  ships  in  the  harbour  are  visited  daily  by  a 
government  steamer,  and  eveiy  case  of  attack  is  promntly 
removed  to  the  hospital  In  the  same  locality  are  a  Puolic 
Library  containing  nearly  100,000  volumes,  a  Uonservatoria  da 
Mugiea,  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  sin^rs  and 
musicians  for  the  opera  house  of  the  city ;  and  a  prison,  the 
Casa  de  Correcfio,  likewise  a  modem  experiment,  which  is 
conducted  on  the  s^rstem  practised  at  Auburn  in  the  United 
States.  The  Hall  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  meet 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  simply  but  conveniently  fitted  up  with 
semicircular  benches.  The  members  speak  uom  their  places, 
addressing  the  President  at  the  upper  end,  before  whom  are 
tables  ana  seats  for  the  ministers  of  state  :  at  each  end  are 
galleries  for  the  use  of  the  public,  one  being  atoigned  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  body. 

JAPAN  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  323—28].  After  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  had  concluded  his  treaty  with  China  in  1858,  he  received 
dircctions  to  proceed  to  Japan,  in  his  character  of  ambassador, 
to  effect  a  treaty  there,  opening  the  trade,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  confined  to  the  Dutch.  The  immediate  reason 
for  making  this  effort  now,  was  that  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-treatment  received  by  some  shipwrecked  sailors  belonging  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  tnat  government  had  sent  a 
vessel  of  war  to  demand  satisfjEustion,  and  had  obtained,  in 
addition,  the  opening  of  certain  ports  to  American  commerce. 
In  this  enlargement  of  the  political  relations  of  Japan  with 
foreigners,  it  was  not  deemed  just  that  it  should  be  limited 
to  one  or  two  nations  only,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  commissioned 
to  procure  the  admission  of  the  commerce  of  every  country. 

On  August  3,  1858,  Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Nacasakiy  and  landed  on  the  little  island  of  Dedma,  whidi 
had  been  assigned  as  the  dendt  for  the  Dutch  commerce,  and  in 
which  they  had  submitted  so  long  to  be,  except  in  name, 
imprisoned.     The  embessy  was  conveyed  by  two  ateam-frigpatea. 


the  Furious  and  the  Retribution,  a  gun-boat,  the  Lee,  with 
a  small  steam-yacht,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  for  the  Ja- 

Sanese  Gbvemor,  if  a  fiavourable  treaty  snould  be  obtained. 
In  arriving  at  Nagasaki,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  caused  it  to  be 
announced  that  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  l^coon,  or 
Zycoon  (the  temporal  emperor)  at  Yedo.  The  Japanese 
officials  at  Nagasaki  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  embassy 
proceeding  to  l^do,  and  wished  to  have  tne  yacht  transfened  to 
them  there.  This  was  repeated  at  Simoda,  at  which  port  they 
called ;  but  entreaties  and  threats  being  alike  ineffectual,  on  the 
17th  of  August  the  embassy  was  landed  at  Yedo. 

The  government  with  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  to  treat 
was  then  said  to  be  of  a  peculiar  and  complex  constitution.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival  tne  chief  authority  was  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Tycoon,  or  temporal  emperor,  but  superior  to 
him  in  rank  is  the  Mikado,  or  Ddiri,  the  spiritual  emperor ;  and 
beneath  them  were  a  landed  aristocracy  numbering  about  six 
hundred,  aU  holding  their  pronerty  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure, 
not  from  the  Mikado  as  of  old,  out  fix)m  the  IVcoon ;  and 
among  these  were  twenty-four  princes,  who  considered  themselves 
his  equals,  governing  their  temtories  with  little  reference  to  his 
supremacy.  The  first  Tycoon,'  who  assumed  the  ^gnity  in 
1185,  left  three  sons,  from  whose  fietmilies  his  successors  were  to 
be  chosen,  but  hitherto,  withK)ne  exception,  the  Tycoon  has  heen 
selected  from  the  family  of  Kewsew,  the  exception  being  in 
favour  of  the  family  of  Owari.  The  twenty-four  princes  elected 
the  Tycoon,  who  received  his  investiture  mm  the  Mikado,  but 
took  no  part  whatever  in  the  administration,  which  was 
entrusted  to  a  council  called  the  Gorojio,  chosen  by  an  assembly 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  nobles,  who  possessed  a  certain 
pecuniarv  qualification.  This  council  consisted  of  thirteen  nobles, 
or  Daimios,  of  lower  rank,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  five 
composing  the  first  council,  and  another  of  eight  composing 
the  second  coimcil.  Thus,  except  on  the  death  of  a  Tycoon, 
the  twenty-four  families,  content  with  governing  their  own 
territories,  left  the  Tycoon  unembarrassed  by  &eir  interfe- 
rence, unless  some  great  constitutional  question  was  concerned* 
This  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1852,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  admitting  the  United  States  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  their  country.  Many  of  the  superior  class 
of  nobles  were  opposed  to  this,  and  among  them  Prince  Mito, 
the  head  of  the  lamily  which  was  eligible  for,  but  had  hitherto 
been  excluded  from,  the  office  of  Ij^coon.  He  thought  this 
a  fitting  opportunity  of  asserting  his  claim,  and,  it  is  said  by  his 
means,  the  Tycoon,  who  had  become  unpopular  from  his  treaty 
with  the  Americans,  was  assassinated,  thus  causing  the  vacancy 
he  aspired  to  filL  The  interest  of  the  fiunilv  of  Aewsew  was, 
however,  too  strong  for  him,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
influential  noble,  named  Ikamonokami,  a  young  man  of  the  old 
branch  was  chosen.  He  pursued  the  more  liberal  policv,  and 
concluded  another  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1858,  shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  was  poisoned,  and 
was  not  buried  when  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  simied 
in  his  name.  Again  Prince  Mito's  views  were  thwartea  by 
the  same  able  statesman  who  had  before  secured  his  rejec- 
tion. A  boy  was  chosen,  and  Ikamonokami  was  named  Regent. 
Prince  Mito  determined  on  revenge.  In  March,  1860,  seven- 
teen of  his  followers  attacked  the  Regent  when  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  guard.  They  cut  their  way  through  the  guard,  suc- 
ceeded in  beheading  the  r^nt  in  his  palanquin,  and  carrying  off 
the  head,  although  nearly  the  whole  were  slain  except  the  bearer 
of  the  bloody  evidence  of  their  crime.  The  government,  strongly 
supported  now  b^  the  chief  nobles,  intimated  to  Prince  Mito 
that  he  must  disband  his  followers,  and,  according  to  the 
Japanese  custom,  rip  himself  up.  He  refused  to  obey,  out  after 
a  short  interval  was  shot  by  an  adherent  of  the  government, 
who,  after  peri orminfi^  this  duty,  did  what  Prince  ^to  declined 
doing,  ripped  himself  up  in  presence  of  his  victim. 

We  have  given  this  narrative  to  the  end,  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  government  and  the  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  ;  and  we  now  return  to  Lord  Elgin,  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  signed  on  Aug.  26,  1858.  The  treatv  provided  that  a 
diplomatic  agent  from  either  power  should  have  the  rijght  of 
residence  in  Yedo  and  London  respectivel;^  ;  and  consuls  in  like 
manner  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at  the  ports  of 
Japan  opened  for  commerce,  which  were  to  be  Haikodadi, 
Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki,  from  and  after  July  1, 1859  ;  Nee-e-gata 
or  some  other  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Nipon,  from  Jan.  1, 1860 ; 
Hiogo  from  Jan<  1,  1863  ;  in  all  which  ports  and  towns  British 
subjects  might  permanently  reside,  and  erect  buildings,  but  not 
fortaficationsy  with  a  restricted  xange  into  the  interior  of  about 
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twenty-four  miles.  There  were  clauses  for  tlie  securing  of  justice ; 
for  the  regulation  of  the  customs'  tariff ;  and  the  usual  clause  for 
participation  in  whatever  else  might  be  granted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation.  The  steam-yacht  was  formally  made  over  to 
the  Tycoon,  as  a  gift  in  token  of  friendship  from  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain ;  it  was  inmiediately  manned  by  Japanese  engineers, 
who  showed  themselves  thorough!  v  capable  of  managing  it.  Salute 
gims  were  fired  on  each  side,  ana  the  English  vessels,  with  the 
ambassador,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  l^o. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rutherford  Alcock  arrived  at  Yedo  in  June,  1859, 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PlenipK)tentiary  ;  an  office 
for  which  he  was  well-fitted  from  his  previous  employment  in 
China.  His  first  experience  was  not  encouraging.  By  the  treaty 
stipulations  the  English  representative  was  to  reside  in  Yedo,  but 
endeavours  were  made  to  encumber  the  grant  of  the  residences 
assigned  with  restrictions  and  regulations  evidently  intended  to 
humiliate  the  embassy  in  the  eyes  of  the  population.  This  was 
successfully  resisted,  and  the  embassy  was  pleasantly  located  in 
a  temple  named  Tozengee.  The  next  embarnwsment  was  of  more 
importance.  Kanagawa,  lying  on  the  main  road  from  Yedo,  was 
to  oe  opened  as  a  fiee  port  on  July  1.  On  proceeding  to  take 
possession,  it  was  found  that  at  a  large  cost  a  new  town  had  been 
built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a  road  carried  through  a 
marsh,  and  houses  and  warehouses  were  ready  for  the  merchants. 
This  place  was  called  Yokohama,  and  was  selected  in  order  that 
the  settlement  might  be  thoroughly  isolated  and  strictly  watched. 
All  the  foreign  envoys  protested  against  the  change,  but  mer- 
chants were  already  crowding  in,  and  unaware  or  careless  of  the 
obstructions  that  would  be  thus  thrown  in  their  way,  accepted 
the  proffered  buildings  as  a  boon.  In  consequence  of  tneir 
decision,  although  the  residence  of  the  consuls  was  fixed  at 
Kanagawa,  Yokohama  became  practically  the  European  port  for 
Yedo.  There  was  unequivocal  proof  given  of  a  desire  to  confine 
the  European  traders  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  and  that  by 
the  Daimios  their  presence  was  altogether  undesired.  A  Japanese 
embassy  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States.  This  appears  also 
to  have  offended  the  prejudices  of  many,  and  these  were 
strengthened  by  a  dispute  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency. By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Mr.  Hams,  the  United 
States  Envoy,  in  1854,  foreign  silver  coinage  was  to  be  exchanged, 
weight  for  weight,  for  the  suver  coinage  of  Japan.  The  relation 
of  their  silver  coinage  was,  however,  very  aiflerent  to  that  of 
Europe.  Three  itzibos  were  equal  to  a  dollar;  and  a  gold 
kobang,  w^orth  18«.  as  gold  in  Europe,  was  equal  to  only  tour 
itzibos.  The  itzibos  were  procured  in  immense  quantities  by 
exchange,  with  which  kobaugs  were  bought,  and  the  gold  ex- 
ported, at  a  profit  of  200  j^er  cent.  The  Japanese  were  not 
unreasonably  dissatisfied,  but  instead  of  altering  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  gold  and  silver,  they  wished  to  impose 
impracticable  trammels  on  the  foreign  trade,  until  tliey  at  length 
had  recourse  to  the  proper  remedy  of  reducing  their  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  the  European  standards. 

The  hostility  of  the  opponents  of  the  foreigners  was  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  obstructiveness.  A  series  of  violent  aggres- 
sions was  perpetrated,  perhaps  without  a  parallel,  which  we 
combine  in  one  view,  in  order  to  show  their  systematic  and 
political  nature.  Early  in  August,  1859,  Mr.  Heuskin,  the 
secretary  of  the  American  legation,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
in  the  streets  of  Yedo.  Later  in  the  month  an  officer,  with  the 
steward  and  a  sailor,  belonging  to  a  Russian  squadron  under 
Count  Mouravieff  Amoorsky,  having  landed  at  Kanagawa  to 
purchase  provisions,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  men  who  were  known 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Daimios.  These  men  are 
privileged  to  carry  two  swords  ;  they  are  noted  for  their  entire 
devotion  to  the  will  of  their  masters  ;  but  before  undertaking 
any  of  these  crimes  they  discharjje  themselves  from  his  service, 
ana  declare  themselves  loninSf  i.e.,  houseless  n^en  or  brigands. 
Apologies  were  made  by  the  public  authorities,  but  no  one  was 
punished  for  the  atrocitv.  These  assassinations  were  followed 
by  others  :  one  was  of  the  linguist  of  the  English  embassy,  on 
Jan.  29, 1860.  The  regent  or  Gotairo  was  next  assassinated  while 
on  his  way  to  the  palace.  The  attempts  were  continued,  and 
on  Jan.  14, 1861.  Mr.  Heuskin  fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous 
and  secret  attacKs  of  the  Daimios.  On  the  5th  of  Jtdy,  1861, 
the  residence  of  the  British  ambassador  was  attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  armed  retainers  of  the  Prince  of  Tsuss-sima.  The 
ambassador,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  was  asleep,  but,  alarmed 
by  the  noise,  he  rose,  took  his  revolver,  and  was  advancing  to  see 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  "  when  Mr.  Oliphant  [the  secretary, 
who  had  arrived  only  on  the  previous  day]  suddenly  appeared, 
covered  with  blood,  which  was  streaming  from  a  great  gash  in  his 
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arm  and  a  wound  in  his  neck ;  and  the  next  instant  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, the  consul  of  Nagasaki,  appeared  also,  exclaiming  he  was 
wounded,  and  with  blood  flowin*'  from  a  sword-cut  on  his  fore- 
head." But  the  attack  had  failed,  and  the  assassins  fled.  They 
had  broken  in  at  the  front  of  the  house,  killed  and  wounded 
several  natives  belon^ng  to  the  household,  but  Mr.  Oliphant  and 
Mr.  Morrison  had  resisted  them,  firing  a  revolver,  whicn  alarmed 
all  on  the  premises ;  in  their  retreat  two  of  the  ruffians  were 
killed  and  a  third  badly  wounded.  The  pimishment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  this  crime  was  demanded  of  the  government  of 
the  Tycoon.  It  led  to  long  and  imsatisfactory  negotiations.  On 
Feb.  14  the  chief  minister  of  the  Tycoon  was  attacked  in  the 
open  street,  and  dangeroaslv  wounded,  but  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  and  seven  of  them  Killed.  In  Jime,  1862,  two  marines, 
part  of  the  guard  of  Colonel  Neale,  were  killed  by  a  Japanese 
officer,  who  immediately  committed  suicide.  In  September,  1862, 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  party  of  English  riding  out  from  Yoko- 
hama. Mr.  Richardson  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and  a  lady 
who  was  with  them  only  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  her  horse. 
In  this  case  the  attack  was  known  to  have  been  made  by  the 
retinue  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  which  had  been  met  on  the 
road. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  Mr.  Alcock,  partly  to  acquire  further 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  esta- 
blish the  right  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  travelling  unimpeded, 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  volcanic  mountain  Fusiyama.  Many 
pretexts  were  made  to  deter  him  from  his  intention,  but  no 
positive  hindrance ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  his  determination 
could  not  be  shaken,  a  large  escort  was  provided,  and  he  started 
from  Yedo  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  route  lay  chiefly 
along  the  coast,  crossing  several  rivers  and  the  head  of  the 

??ninsula  of  Idsu  from  Odawara,  over  the  Hakoni  mountains,  to 
osiwara,  whence  a  winding  road  leads  northward  to  Fusiyaina, 
the  sacred  hill  of  the  Japanese.  Mr.  Alcock  (in  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxxi.)  says  the  journey 
led  them  "  through  a  succession  of  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
where  millet,  buckwheat,  and  rice  were  all  giving  promise  of 
rich  harvest  ;*'  but  he  says  also,  "as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  of  this  country,  so  rarely  gifted  by  nature  in  all  else,  that 
the  birds  have  no  song,  the  flowers  no  fragrance,  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  no  savour  or  delicacy l**  Everywhere  the  country 
seems  to  be  carefully  and  successfully  cultivated.  The  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  though  laborious,  is  neither  dangerous  nor 
difficult,  the  summit  being  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  by 
whom  an  indifferent  road  has  been  tracked.  The  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  is  wooded  with  large  oak,  pine,  and  beech  trees ; 
these  diminish  in  size  as  the  mountain  is  ascended,  and  at 
length  give  place  to  the  birch  and  other  alpine  vegetation,  till 
vegetation  ceases  before  the  highest  peak,  14,177  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  is  attained.  Another  journey  waa  imdertaken 
by  Sir  R.  Alcock  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo,  in  company  with 
the  Dutch  envoy,  "Mr,  De  Wit,  by  what  is  called  the  over- 
land route.  He  started  on  June  1,  1861.  Nagasaki  is  at  the 
south-western  point  of  a  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Kioosioo. 
Crossing  through  pretty  scenery,  by  well-cultivated  fields,  sul- 
phur springs,  and  coal-mines,  but  everywhere  sedulously  confined 
to  the  nigh  road,  they  reached  the  fortified  town  of  Kokura,  on 
the  eastern  shore,  considered  one  of  the  keys  to  the  straits 
between  Kioosioo  and  Nipon.  They  touched  at  Simonoseki,  a 
trading  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  contain- 
ing about  10,000  inhabitants,  the  houses,  built  of  wood  plastered 
with  mud  or  stucco,  stretching  in  one  street  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  the  shore.  Tiience,  by  the  Sea  of  Suonada,  or 
the  Inland  Sea  as  it  is  termed,  with  picturesque  scenery  on  each 
side,  they  went  to  Hiogo,  the  port  of  Osacca,  one  of  the  ports 
to  be  opened  to  forei^  trade  ;  it  is  easy  of  access,  has  a  depth  of 
five  fatnoms  water  close  to  the  beach,  with  excellent  anchorage. 
Besides  the  main  river  on  w^hich  it  is  built,  it  is  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  many  of  great  width,  crossed  by  upward9 
of  a  himdred  bridges.  From  Osacca  they  proceeded  by  land  to 
Yedo,  over  a  well-cultivated  fertile  country,  imdulated  with 
wooded  hills,  and  tilled  by  an  apparently  contented  peasantry, 
with  considerable  towns  or  laree  villages  at  frequent  intervals. 
A  few  days  after  reaching  Yedo  occurred  ^the  attack  on  the 
legation-house.  On  March  23  Sir  R.  Alcock  left  Japan,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  Neale  as  envoy. 

A  short  time  before  Sir  R.  Alcock  left,  an  embassy  had  been 
sent  in  English  ships  from  the  Japanese  court  to  the  Western 
Powers.  There  were  five  envoys,  with  a  numerous  retinue.  They 
first  visited  Paris,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Emperor  on 
April  13,  1862,  and  arrived  in  England  on  April  30.    They 
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remained  till  June  12,  busily  occupied  in  examining  the  objects 
which  seemed  most  to  excite  their  interest  These  were  chiefly 
our  arsenals  and  manufactories.  They  paid  many  visits  to 
Woplwich,  and  they  went  to  Birmingham,  to  Newcastle,  and 
other  places,  to  see  the  machinery  in  full  operation  of  which 
they  had  seen  specimens  in  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
they  descended  a  coal-pit,  in  order  to  understand  the  actual 
method  of  working.  On  their  return  thev  visited  the  Hague, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  envoys  had  not  obtained  all 
they  asked,  though  the  cnief  demand,  that  of  postponing  the 
opening  of  the  new  ports,  had  been  granted ;  but  their  mter- 
couTse  with  the  foreigners,  perhaps  the  new  knowledge  they  had 
acquired,  was  distasteful  to  the  nobles,  and  on  their  return  in 
September  they  were  all  disgraced. 

Colonel  Neale  took  up  his  residence  at  Yedo.  but  on  the 
murder  of  the  two  marines  he  withdrew  to  Yokohama,  whence 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  these  outrages, 
the  ministers  of  the  Tycoon  asserting  that  they  had  no  authority 
over  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  were  not  answerable  for  the 
crime  of  the  individual  who  had  killed  the  marines,  and  who 
had  removed  himself  beyond  their  power  to  punish.  To  enforce 
satisfaction,  a  British  squadron  was  sent  under  Admiral 
Kuper,  and  as  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  had  withdrawn  to  his 
principality,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Kagosima,  his  fortified 
residence  and  to^m,  on  the  western  coast  of  Kioosioo,  which 
was  bombarded  on  Aug.  15,  1863,  and  the  following  day.  The 
firing  was  vigorously  returned,  and  the  English  had  two  captains 
and  11  seamen  killed,  and  32  wounded  ;  but  the  palace,  arsenal, 
factories,  and  three  steam-vessels  which  had  been  purchased, 
were  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  satisfaction  demanded,  with 
compensation  to  the  sufferers,  was  obtained.  The  hostile  feelings 
were  not  ameliorated  by  this  display  of  power,  and  endeavours 
were  continued  to  restrain  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  the 
natives.  With  this  purpose,  in  1864  the  navigation  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  that  is,  tne  strait  between  Nipon  and  the  smaller 
islands  of  Kioosioo  and  Sitkok,  was  forbidden.  Strong  remon- 
strances were  made ;  but  ultimately  the  Prince  of  Nakato  (or 
Choisin),  whose  territory  lay  along  the  western  portion  of 
Nipon,  undertook  to  carry  this  prohibition  into  effect.  He  had 
lined  the  coast  with  armed  forts  which  commanded  the  narrow 
strait  of  Simonoseki.  A  squadron  of  the  united  powers, 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  was  sent  against  him,  and  the 
passage  was  forced  on  Sept.  6.  The  forts  were  cannonaded  in 
succession  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  Prince  of  Nakato  was 
compelled  to  submit,  and  to  undertake  to  pay  a  compensation, 
which,  however,  when  the  danger  was  removed,  he  refused  to 
do.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the  court  at  Yedo,  which 
ordered  his  palaces  to  be  razed,  and  some  of  his  servants  were 
put  to  death.  He  again  made  a  formal  submission ;  but  in 
1865,  when  Sir  Harry  Parkes  had  succeeded  Colonel  Neale  as 
envoy,  he  was  again  in  arms,  in  alliance  with  the  Prince  of 
Satsuma,  to  resist  the  payment  of  600,000^.  demanded  as  the 
amount  of  compensation  already  agreed  upon.  The  Tycoon 
assembled  a  large  foix^e  to  compel  submission.  The  two  princes 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance  of  European  officers  and 
men  from  China,  and  the  civil  war  continued  undecided  at  the 
end  of  1866,  although  the  insuigent  forces  had  been  more  than 
once  defeated. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  European  envoys  had  gone  to 
Miaco,  had  an  interview  with  the  Mikado,  and  obtained  a  promise 
that  Osacca  and  Hiogo  should  be  opened  to  the  foreign  trade  on 
Jan.  1,  1868.  This  trade  continues  to  increase.  In  1861  Sir 
R.  Alcock  gave  the  total  amount  of  the  trade  at  the  two  ports  of 
Kanagawa  and  Nagasaki  at  1,210,000/.  of  which  the  imports 
were  valued  at  448,000/.,  the  exports  at  762,000/.  In  that  year 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  the  English  share  to  have  been 
of  the  imports  43,631/.,  of  the  exports  538,687/.  In  1864  the 
exports  to  England  were  valued  at  1,423,819/.,  the  imports  at 
667,015/.  In  1865,  according  to  the  same  returns,  the  propor- 
tions varied  greatly ;  the  exports  were  valued  only  at  614,743/., 
the  imports  at  1,654,028/. ;  in  1866  the  disproportion  was  greater, 
the  exports  fell  to  273,745/.,  the  imports  were  1,559,750/.  Silk 
and  tea  still  form  the  staples  of  the  exportation;  out  in  1864 
Japan  sent  us  9,404,304  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,982,896  lbs.  in 
1865.  A  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  in  June,  1866, 
between  Japan  and  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States,  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out, 
will  doubtlessly-  extend  the  trade.  It  fixes  a  5  per  cent  tariff, 
subject  to  revision  in  1872;  regulates  the  exchange  and  cur- 
rency ;  aCTees  that  Japan  shm  light  and  buoy  the  ports ; 
removes  all  restrictions  on  foreign  trade ;  permits  all  classes  of 


Japanese  to  trade  with  foreigners,  and,  under  certain  provisions 
detailed  in  a  passport,  allows  every  one  to  ^o  abroad  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  study.  In  December,  1866,  a  fare  occurred  at  Yoko- 
hama, which  broke  out  in  the  native  part  of  the  town,  but 
extended  to  the  foreign,  where  it  destroyed  property  to  the 
amoimt  of  a  million  sterling. 

In  August,  1866,  the  Tycoon  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gosankie  Shotsubashi,  who  declared  himself  favourable  to  a 
progressive  policy.  Many  of  the  yoimg  nobility  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  repaired  to 
London  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  study ;  and  in  1867  fresh 
embassies  were  sent  to  Europe.  Japan  also  caused  herself  to  be 
well  represented  in  the  Eiuiibition  at  Paris.  In  June,  1867, 
preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  port  of  Osacca ;  the 
Tycoon  went  there  and  received  the  representatives  of  the 
w^estem  powers  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  with  them  laid  out 
the  site  of  their  future  settlement.  In  November,  however,  a 
revolution  took  place  at  Yedo ;  the  Tycoon  resigned,  it  having 
been  understood  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  confine  the  foreign 
trade  to  his  own  ports,  in  which  the  powerful  chiefs  of  Satsuma, 
Nakato,  and  other  coast  provinces  wished  to  participate.  It 
was  proposed  to  abolish  tne  office  of  Tycoon,  which  nad  been 
in  possession  of  one  family  for  200  years  ;  to  render  the  Mikado 
the  actual  sovereign,  assisted  by  a  council  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
and  to  fulfil  the  agreement  for  opening  the  ports  of  Hiogo  and 
Osacca  on  Jan.  1,  1868.  This  was  punctually  carried  out ;  but 
in  January,  1868,  a  fresh  revolution  broke  out ;  the  Daimios 
revolted,  imprisoned  the  Mikado,  and  the  Shogoon  fled  to 
Osacca,  where  he  commenced  oiganisiog  an  army  wherewith  to 
attack  the  insurgent  Daimios.  In  the  revolt  two  of  their  palacea 
at  Yedo  were  burnt.  This  war  was  carried  on  without  much 
bloodshed,  as  the  skirmishes,  though  frequent,  were  not  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  to  lead  to  any  great  loss  of  life.  The  coalition 
against  the  TVcoon,  however,  gathered  strength,  and  the  demand 
was  that  the  Mikado  should  be  sole  ruler  of  the  country,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  independent  Daimios,  and  by  the  end  of  January 
the  Tycoon  was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Osacca,  but 
no  decisive  action  was  fought.  In  Februaiy  the  Tycoon,  after 
losing  one  of  these  battles,  fled  to  Yedo,  and  the  Princes  of 
Satsuma,  Nakato,  and  Tosa,  assumed  the  government  under  the 
Mikado.  In  March  the  government  of  the  Mikado  sent  an  invi- 
tation to  the  foreign  ministers  to  visit  him  at  Kioto,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  English  minister, 
arrived  at  Kioto  on  March  21,  where  a  splendid  residence  was 
assigned  him  and  his  suite,  which  was  nimierous,  and  his 
reception  by  the  Daimios  was  of  the  most  friendly  character. 
On  the  23rd  the  formal  visit  to  the  Mikado  was  to  be  paid,  but 
on  its  way  the  procession  was  attacked  by  two  men,  who  sprang 
out  with  naked  swords,  striking  down  indiscriminately  every 
one  of  the  party  that  they  could  reach.  The  higher  Japanese 
authorities  showed  courage,  and  attempted  to  kiU  or  tale  the 
assassins,  of  whom  one  was  killed  and  the  other  taken,  after 
being  mortally  wounded.  Before  dying,  he  declared  himself  a 
priest,  that  he  had  determined  to  kill  the  foreigners,  and  that 
he  had  no  associate  besides  the  man  who  was  dead.  Ten  of  the 
English  party  were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Japanese  escort  The  party  returned  to  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  Mikado  sent  several  of  his  principal  ministers  to 
express  his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  who  begged  Sir  Harry 
not  to  allow  the  act  of  a  few  ruffians  to  stand  between  the 
Mikado  and  friendly  relations  vrith  foreign  powers.  The  assur- 
ance of  kindly  feelings  was  accepted,  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  the  government  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  attack.  Very  soon  afterwards  steps  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  acts  by  declaring  that  the  murder  or 
insult  of  foreigners,  hitherto  regarded  by  the  fanatics  as  acts  of 
heroism,  would  be  henceforth  considered  as  infamous,  and  a 
decree  was  published,  ordering  that  those  guilty  of  such  acta 
should  be  deprived  of  their  swords,  struck  oflf  the  roll  of  gentility 
(samurai),  and  decapitated  as  common  felons.  In  April  war 
was  formally  declared  against  the  Tycoon ;  the  anny  of  the 
Mikado  advanced  against  Yedo ;  while  Yokohama  was  under 
the  protection  of  British  troops.  Early  in  May  Yedo  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  forces  of  the  Imkado  ;  the  Tycoon  had  withdrawn 
to  the  castle  of  Mytho,  where  he  proposed  to  live  in  retirement, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Mikado  appointed  to  take  possession  of 
Yokohama  came  to  the  French  legation,  where  they  renewed 
before  the  diplomatic  representatives  the  assurance  of  the  desire 
of  the  Japanese  government  to  remain  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  foreign  powers.     By  the  close  of  the  month  affairs  were 
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settling  into  tranquillity.  The  Tycoon  had  given  in  his  complete 
submission,  agreed  to  give  up  Yedo,  to  secede  entirely  irom 
public  affairs,  and  to  live  with  his  family  at  M^ho.  Sir  Harry 
rarkes  then  presented  his  credentials  as  British  Envoy  to  the 
Mikado,  and  reported  that  there  was  a  material  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  military  class  after  the  Mikado  had  recognised 
and  authorised  the  presence  of  foreigners.  They  became  as 
civil  as  before  they  had  been  insolent  and  violent,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  commercial  relations  with  the  various  countries 
were  promising  the  most  favourable  results.  In  June  the  Tvcoon 
was  recalled  to  power  by  the  Mikado,  directed  to  reside  at  Kioto, 
and  with  the  Pnnces  of  Choisin  and  Satsuma  to  form  a  ministry. 
In  the  following  month  there  was  a  revolt  of  several  of  the 
northern  princes,  but  the  government  of  the  Mikado  retained  its 
power.  At  Nagasaki  several  natives  were  condemned  to  death 
for  having  become  Christians,  an  act  against  which  the  resident 
consuls  strongly  remonstrated. 

It  would  appear  that  we  had  not  obtained  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  government  of  Japan.  The  Tycoon  was  in  no  sense  a 
sovereign.  As  commander  of  the  army,  and  when  an  able  man, 
he  had  a  dominating  influence,  but  none  of  the  Daimios  owed 
him  any  allegiance.  This  was  only  due  to  the  Mikado,  and  he, 
being  without  any  armed  force,  was  little  more  than  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  him.  The  Daimios  are  only 
feudal  vassals,  and  if  in  these  contests  the  power  of  the  Mikado 
and  the  Tycoon  alike  disappear,  commercial  treaties  will  have  to 
be  made  with  separate  chiels,  if  we  expect  to  have  them  observed. 
A  favourable  sign  is  that  the  opening  of  the  foreign  trade 
appears  to  be  already  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  that  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains,  as  those  of  Satsuma 
and  Nakato,  evince  a  desire  of  establishing  amicable  relations 
with  the  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Gower,  the  British  consul  of  Hakodadi,  reported  in  1866 
that  the  island  of  Yesso  was  singularly  rich  in  minerals,  left 
almost  unused ;  coal  of  excellent  quality  was  abundant,  on  the 
east  coast  it  hung  in  cliffs,  which  the  waves  wash  into  the  sea, 
whence  the  Russian  ships  help  themselves  without  restriction. 
There  are  also  rich  lead  mines,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
silver  in  the  ore ;  copper  and  iron  are  found  in  several  places, 
and  there  are  numerous  springs  of  petroleum. 

Yokoharruif  founded  in  1858,  has  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
Japanese  town.  It  consists  of  European-looking  wharves  and 
warehouses,  custom-house,  shops  and  markets,  laige  mansions  for 
foreign  merchants,  some  palaces  for  Japanese  officials  of  high  rank, 
and  dwellings  for  a  popiuation  of  the  lowest  order  and  of  tne  most 
mixed  descnption,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards  of  20,000. 
Among  these  it  is  said  crime  has  multiplied  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  use 
of  torture  in  extracting  evidence ;  these  being  counteracted,  it 
is  asserted,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  among  the 
police  and  the  judicial  officers.  The  site  was  originally  a  marsh, 
but  it  is  picturesquely  situated  in  what  is,  now  it  is  drained,  a 
pretty  valley,  between  two  wooded  hills,  and  is  well  situated  for 
the  port  of  i  edo,  lying  within  the  entrance  of  the  Yedo  gulf,  with 
only  a  few  miles  of  g^>d  road  between  it  and  the  capital. 

Yedo  is  divided  into  very  distinct  districts.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  is  the  palace  of  the  Tycoon ;  surrounding  it  are  the 
palaces  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Daimios.  large,  low  buildings, 
within  extensive  grounds  enclosed  by  hign  wauils,  and  carefully 
guarded  against  all  inspection  by  foreigners.  In  the  commercial 
part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  tortuous  and  the  shops  of  an 
extreme  simplicity,  no  counter,  no  seats,  but  a  large  soft  mat, 
divisions  of  painted  paper,  and  chests  of  card-board,  although 
well  providea  with  gooos.  By  the  walls  of  the  houses,  every 
here  and  there,  is  a  pump,  with  a  number  of  pails  piled  up  under 
a  protecting  roof ;  these  are  precautions  against  fire,  and  mr  their 
use  the  workmen,  chiefly  of  the  building  trades,  are  embodied 
in  brigades  to  afford  assistance  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  while 
others  -ore  appointed  to  convey  ladders  for  the  escape  of  the 
residents  in  tne  burning  house.  On  the  upper  storeys  of  the 
house  there  is  frequently  a  balcony  in  whicn  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Japanese  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  a  miniature  estate, 
in  which  may  be  a  house,  a  canal,  with  bridges  over  it,  and  fish 
within,  trees  a  foot  high  and  20  years  old,  tne  apples  and  cher- 
ries bearing  yearly  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  streets  are  also 
well  supphed  with  peregrinating  tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  stereo- 
scopic shdes  and  photographs  being  among  the  more  frequently 
seen^  probably  from  tneir  novelty  ;  and,  with  the  passengers, 
the  great  thoroughfeures  are  generally  crowded  to  inconvenience. 
Another  district  may  be  termed  the  ecclesiastical.  By  a  wooden 
bridge,  more  than  300  yards  in  length,  over  a  yellow  tidal  branch 


of  the  river,  the  temple  of  Asaxa  is  approached.  A  paved 
avenue  is  entered  by  a  porch  distinguisned  by  an  enormous 
lantern.  Along  the  avenue  small  shops  are  ranged,  in  which 
objects  are  sold  relative  to  the  religious  rites,  chaplets,  artificial 
flowers,  consecrated  peas  for  the  sacred  horses,  &c.,  and  this 
avenue  is  ever  well-filled,  chiefly  by  women  and  children.  As  a 
building  the  temple  has  nothing  to  command  attention,  beyond 
its  large  area,  covered  by  one  roof.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
l^oddess  Quannon  Sama,  and  is  ascended  by  a  few  steps.  Enter- 
ing, on  the  left  are  the  stables  of  the  sacred  horses,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  devout  spectators.  They  are  two 
albino  horses,  small,  meagre,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  red 
eyes,  and  of  a  very  miserable  appearance.  To  these  are  given 
the  peas  bought  in  the  avenue,  and  for  the  gifts  the  bene&ctors 
receive  certam  spiritual  pardons  for  offences.  These  horses  are 
never  allowed  to  lie  down,  as  contact  with  the  earth  would  destroy 
their  purity,  and  every  night  they  are  suspended  by  girths  from 
the  roof.  On  the  right  is  a  laige  shed  in  which  are  ranged  on 
all  sides  helmets  pierced  with  an*ows :  they  are  from  the  owners 
who,  in  the  day  of  battle,  have  recommended  themselves  to  the 
protection  of  the  goddess,  have  issued  unwounded  from  the 
tray,  and  thus  display  their  gratitude.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
temple,  of  which  a  very  small  part  is  open  to  the  public,  has  the 
same  simplicity,  the  same  lack  of  ornament,  as  what  may  be 
termed  the  fore-court.  Of  the  space  given  to  the  public  nearly 
half  is  occupied  by  an  enormous  rectangular  wooden  chest,  the 
lid  formed  of  a  lattice  of  leaves  cut  at  an  acute  angle.  This 
represents  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  to  which  every  visitor  is 
expected  to  contribute.  This  they  do ;  but  the  chest  has  no 
bottom,  opening  into  the  cellars  of  the  temple  ;  the  gifts,  how- 
ever, are  excee<&ngly  small,  usually  a  coin  of  which  180  are  only 
eoual  to  a  shilling.  From  the  temple  some  pleasant  winding 
alleys  lead  to  the  tea-houses,  prettily,  but  simply  ornamented. 
Another  quarter  is  known  as  tne  Yoshivara,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  town  by  a  dyke,  crossed  by  a  single  bridge,  which 
is  carefully  watched  by  the  police.  This  is  an  institution 
adopted  by  all  large  Japanese  towns,  and  is  intended  at  once  to 
repress  immorality  and  to  keep  what  exists  out  of  public  sight 
It  is  stated  that  in  these  places  the  strictest  order  is  maintained, 
that  the  commission  of  great  crimes  is  unknown,  while  within 
its  precincts  many  tradesmen  and  workmen  find  honest  business 
and  employment.  In  the  town  are  tiieatres  well  frequented ;  in 
some  comedies  are  represented,  which,  with  some  humour,  ridi- 
cule the  manners  or  dxess  of  Europeans.  The  population  of  the 
town  can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  it  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  court  and  the  nobles,  but  it 
probably  rarely  exceeds  a  million. 

Of  Hxogo  and  Osacca,  the  towns  opened  for  trade  in  January, 
1868,  the  following  sketch  has  been  given  by  a  resident,  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  April  22  : — "  This  (Hiogo)  is  a  magnificent 
place  for  a  settlement  of  foreigners.  If  you  can  fancy  a  bay 
rather  broader,  but  otherwise  very  similar  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
you  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  our  frontage  is  like.  The  settlement 
itself  is  situated  on  a  gently  inclined  plateau,  going  up  in  a 
gradual  slope  fw  about  half  a  mile  till  it  reaches  uie  mountains, 
which,  covered  with  woods,  &c.,  make  a  capital  background  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world.  Osacca  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  valley  on  the  borders  of  the  same  bay,  about 
17  miles  in  a  straight  line  by  sea,  and  about  27  by  road  from  this 
place.  I  should  tnink  I  would  be  within  the  mark  if  I  said  that 
you  could  walk  six  miles  in  any  direction  without  being  out  of 
the  actual  town.  The  streets  are  very  regularly  built,  are  kept 
very  clean,  and  offer  a  good  many  sights  interesting  to  a 
foreigner's  eye.  .  .  .  No  one  can  walk  through  the  miles 
and  miles  of  crowded  streets  in  Osacca  without  oeing  struck 
with  the  peculiarly  business-like  air  of  the  place,  the  hundreds 
and  himdreds  of  large  junks  continually  coming  in  and  going 
out  with  cargo,  the  long  lines  of  two,  tliree,  and  four-storeyed 
godowns,  all  of  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  importance 
that  the  place  may  assume  for  foreign  trade  if  it  is  only  worked 
properly.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  during  my  short 
stay  there,  I  believe  that  in  Osacca  an  increasingly  laige  business 
in  most  manufactured  imports  will  be  done  ;  that  for  returns  we 
shall  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea  at  our  service,  and  some 
few  hundred  bales  of  the  Taysaam  sorts  of  Japan  silk."  Hiogo 
has  laige  distilleries  for  the  production  of  Mun',  a  strong  spirit 
distillea  from  rice.  Osacca  has  a  large  population,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  extensive  domestic  trade. 

JAVA  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  328—333]  is  the  principal  and  the 
most  profitable  of  the  eastern  possessions  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  population,  together  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  ip** 
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of  Madura,  is  given  at  13,649,686  in  December,  1862,  of  whom 
about  30,000  are  Europeans  or  bom  in  the  island  of  European 
parents,  exclusive  of  the  anny,  which  numbers  about  10,000. 
The  trade  is  still  nearly  monopolised  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  very 
large,  the  principal  article  of  export  continuing  to  be  coffee  of  a 
very  excellent  quality ;  but  in  1865  England  sent  goods  to  Java 
and  Sumatra  to  the  value  of  931,559/.,  and  brougnt  awaf  only 
to  the  value  of  236/.  The  receipts  from  the  Duteh  East  Indies 
(including  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  &c.,)  were  esti- 
mated at  6,280,576/.,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  colonial  products, 
at  5,370,000/.  The  expenses  of  the  colonial  administration  were 
9,386,666/. ;  the  expenses  in  Holland  were  1,722,733/.,  leaving  a 
clear  surplus  of  541,177/.,  of  which  the  far  larger  portion  is 
contributed  by  Java,  besides  the  lai^  profit  on  the  exclusive 
trading. 

The  Dutch  now  possess  the  whole  island.  There  are  still  two 
native  sovereigns,  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan,  but  they  have 
but  a  nominal  authority,  and  there  are  Dutch  Residents  at  each 
of  their  capitals,  Soera-karta  and  Djokio-karta,  with  a  fort  and 
a  Dutch  garrison.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
sovereignty  the  peasantry  were  kept  in  a  state  of  serfage :  all 
land  was  held  from  the  State,  and  tne  tenants  were  compelled  to 
labour  as  they  were  directed.  These  labours  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  sugar.  In  1864  about 
three  million  of  trees  had  been  planted.  In  the  coffee  district 
each  native  planter  was  bound  to  plant  600  trees,  and  was  paid 
by  the  State  for  his  coffee  at  the  rate  of  about  23s.  per  cwt., 
the  rent  being  supposed  to  be  balanced  by  the  labour.  Under 
this  system  the  average  produce  was  about  900,000  cwt.  In  the 
lowlands  a  similar  system  was  enforced  as  to  sugar  ;  each  holder 
of  land  was  bound  to  plant  a  fixed  portion,  usually  about  a  fifth 
of  his  holding,  with  canes  ;  for  the  sugar  produced  he  received 
only  a  small  payment  in  money,  but  he  paid  no  rent,  while  the 
payments  received  stimulated  him  to  render  the  produce  as  large 
as  possible.  The  quantity  thus  produced  in  a  year  has  reached 
to  1,785,714  cwts.  But  the  system  has  been  strongly  condemned 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Nether- 
lands as,  being  the  product  of  forced  labour,  unjust  to  the 
native,  and  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy ; 
they  cited  the  example  of  Ceylon,  where  better  results  are 
obtained  by  free  labour  and  open  competition.  But  the  Dutch 
made  gooa  roads,  they  maintained  order,  oi^ganised  a  very 
effective  police,  within  the  last  few  years  have  considerably 
moderated  their  exactions,  and  the  natives  have  not  experienced 
any  physical  oppressions.  The  interior  is  now  better  known. 
Among  the  yolcanic  mountains,  several  of  which  are  in  action, 
there  are  some  small  lakes,  and  the  scenery  has  been  describea 
as  very  beautiful.  The  island,  except  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
coast,  is  found  to  be  healthy,  and  on  some  of  the  plateaus 
of  the  hills  sanatoria  have  been  erected  for  the  invalid  soldiers 
of  the  garrisons.  There  are  a  laree  number  of  remarkable  ruins, 
almost  entirely  of  Buddhist  temples,  but  all  have  been  purposely 
destroyed,  as  the  majority  of  tne  population  are  now  Moham- 
medans. 

Batavia,  the  chief  town,  haa  considerably  improved  in  its 
sanitaiy  condition,  although  one  or  two  of  the  old  quarters, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  now  chiefly  used  as  warehouses,  and 
the  large  quarter  in  which  the  Chinese  dwell,  in  low-bidlt  brick 
houses  of  a  Chinese  fashion,  the  comers  of  the  roofs  being  turned 
upwards,  are  still  unhealthy.  The  other  quarters,  and  the 
extensive  suburbs,  where  the  Governor  and  the  Europeans 
reside,  are  placed  somewhat  higher,  and  consist  of  ele^t 
mansions,  well-built  houses,  and  nandsome  shops.  The  Kmg's 
Square  is  a  large  creen  of  about  a  square  mile,  planted  with 
trees,  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  traversed  by  roads  ; 
in  a  part  of  it  a  race-course  has  been  formed,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  English  visitors.  The  Governor's  old  palace,  now 
a  warehouse,  stands  on  one  side  of  Waterloo  Plain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  pillar  supporting  the  Belgic  lion.  A  new  light- 
house has  been  erected,  about  a  mile  below  the  old  one,  to  mark 
the  entrance  to  the  canal,  which  is  from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  the 
town  itself  being  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  Museum 
has  been  founded,  in  whicli  is  ;i  lai^e  collection  of  the  antiauities 
of  the  island,  a  mat  part  relating  to  the  old  Buddhist  religion, 
which  is  now  only  preserved  in  two  widely  apart  districts  in  the 
Island.  There  is  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Medical 
Science  ;  and  the  Military  and  Civil  Hosi)ital  at  Tjiliwoen^  is  a 
model  establishment,  which  can  accommodate  600  patients. 
The  buildings  are  only  of  one  storey,  dispersed  throughout  a 
pleasant  flower-garden.  Each  building,  except  those  for  the 
physicians,  officers,  and    attendants,    is    a   largo,  lofty,  weU- 


ventOated  ward,  holding  from  50  to  60  beds.  One  of  the 
wards  is  set  apart  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  for  lunatics.  A 
Medical  School  lias  been  founded  for  natives  of  Java,  or  other  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  islands.  The  students  are  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  and,  after  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation, receive  a  diploma,  with  an  outfit  of  dru^  and  sui^cal 
instruments,  and  are  sent  to  exercise  their  skill  m  the  different 
dependencies.  This  school  is  attended  by  sons  of  many  of  the 
native  princes  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c.,  and  cannot  but  be 
highly  oeneficial  in  various  ways.  The  prisons,  of  which  there 
are  two,  are  not  equal  to  the  hospitals  in  their  arrangements. 
The  criminals  are  (uvided  into  two  classes  :  in  the  first  class  the 
more  criminal  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  within  the  walls 
for  the  whole  term  of  their  sentence ;  in  the  other  they  are 
employed  in  the  city  on  public  works,  most  of  them  chained, 
either  by  an  iron  ring  round  their  necks,  or  by  fetters  on  their 
hands  or  feet. 

Buitenzorg,  about  50  miles  from  Batavia,  is  the  residence  of 
the  Governor.  It  is  cx)nnected  with  the  capital  by  a  telegraph 
wire,  the  posts  for  which  are  formed  of  a  species  of  Gossypium, 
or  cotton-tree,  which  have  thriven,  and  if  they  produce  little 
profit,  are  more  picturesque  than  the  bare  poles  of  the  lines 
m  Europe.  The  line  extends  in  one  direction  75  miles,  to 
Angier;  in  another,  543  miles,  to  SurabSya.  The  Botanical 
Ganien  here  is  maintained  in  excellent  order  by  the  botanist,  M. 
Teijsmann,  who,  among  other  successful  efforts,  has  succeeded 
in  naturalising  the  vanilla  plant  {VaniUa  planifolia),  producing 
yearly  several  hundred  weights  of  the  valuable  pod.  He  has 
also  successfully  reared  a  great  number  of  cinchona  plants,  but 
Mr.  Clement  M^kham  has  stated  that  the  far  greater  part  are 
not  of  the  most  valuable  kinds. 

When  the  Austrian  frigate,  the  Novara,  visited  Java  in  May, 
1858,  Dr.   Hochstetter,  the  geologist  of  the  expedition,  was 
enabled  to  ascend  some  of  the  volcanic  mountains.    We  subjoin 
his  account  of  that  of  Tangkuban  Prahu.  The  long  central  ridge, 
6427  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  the  actual  volcano,  while  an 
eastern  truncated  peak  has  7800  feet  of  height,  and  another 
peak,  5690  feet :    these  are  both  extinct,  wmle  the  crater  of 
Tangkuban  Prahu  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles 
in  the  volcanic  system  of  Java.    After  a  two  hours'  ride  the 
party  reached  its  edge.      **  Dense  clouds  of  vapour  filled  the 
abyss  below,  from  which,  at  a  considerable  depth  and  in  various 
directions,  .issued  the  most  appalling  sounds,  as  though  hundreds 
of  steam-engines  were  sobbing  at  work  far  beneath  us,  or  like 
the  broken  sound  of  water  falling  in  spray  from  a  great  height 
upon  the  rocks.     Some  dead  trees  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss  had  a  blackened  appearance  as  though  they  had  been 
charred,  which  we  ascribea  to  the  sulphureous  vapours  that 
must  be  evolved  with  most  destructive  power  when  the  crater 
is  in  full  activity.      Into  this  hideous  abyss  we  now  prepared  to 
descend,  by  a  narrow  steep  ledge  of  rock,  which  gradually  lost 
itself  among  the  vapour  l>etween  two  perpendicular  precipitous 
walls.    We  followea  the  Javanese,  who  were  scrambling  down 
before  us,  having  ourselves  given  orders  to  be  conducted,  if 
possible,  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ;  and  therefore  continued 
on  as  best  we  could,  confident  that  those  people  had  already 
often  descended  to  get  themselves  sidphur.      Fortunately  the 
vapours  dispersed  during  our  arduous  clamber,  and  there  at  one 
view  lay  phdn  before  us  the  fearfal  chasm  from  its  floor  to  the 
rim  running  round  it.      With   amazement  and  surprise  we 
perceived  that  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood  was  but  a  narrow 
central  ridge,  separating    two  deep,  nearly  circular,  volcanic 
cauldrons,  which  were  both  surrounaed  by  a  lofty  ellipse-shaped 
crater  waJl :  there  was  also  a  singular  double  or  twin-crater. 
In  both  cavities,  right  and  left,  white  clouds  of  steam  rose  hissing 
and  sputtering  to  tne  height  of  the  rim.      In  the  left  hand,  or 
western  crater,  which  the  natives  call  Kawah  Upas,  or  Poison 
Crater,  we  perceived  in  the  midst  of  the  smoking  solfataras 
a  tranquil  pool  of  water  of  a  sulphur-yellow  hue,  While  the 
lofty  inteniail  slopes  of  the  crater,  nearly  1000  feet  high,  were 
denselv  covered  with  brushwood  down  almost  to  the  bottom. 
Very  different  was  the  eastern  crater.  Kawah  RatUj  or  King's 
Crater  ;  its  floor  seemed  to  consist  of  dried  mud,  from  the  cleft« 
and  springs  in  which  steam  and  sulphureous  vapoura  were 
constantly  Dursting  impetuously  forth.      The  wall  ofthis  crater, 
not  above  500  or  WO  feet  high,  was  naked  and  bare  to  the  very 
summit.      At  the  first    glaoice  one    could    almost   fancy  he 
gazed  upon  an  expanse  of  snow  amid  a  green  forest,  so  bleached 
and  grayish  white  did  everjrthing  look,  owing  to  the  rocks  being 
pulverised  and  charred  by  the  vapours  which  continually  issued 
from  the  soil.    Above  these  white  desolate  masses  of  rock  were 
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distinguished  the  blackened,  charred,  knotted  stems  of  bushes  and 
trunks  of  trees,  the  relics  of  the  vegetation  formerly  here,  tokens 
of  the  last  eruption  in  1B46,  in  wliich  this  King's  Crater  threw  up 
boiling  mud,  impregnated  with  sulphur  besides  sand  and  stones, 
till  throughout  an  extended  area  tne  green  forests  on  every  side 
were  killed  or  desolated.  Already,  however,  the  rich  green  of  the 
fern,  and  the  Thibaudia  (not  unlike  our  o^n  whortleberry)  is  seen 
shooting  up  amidst  the  bare  stones,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
blackened  trees  and  shrubs,  charred  and  altered  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphureous  vapours,  and  the  soil,  impregnated  as  it  is  with 
sulphur.  Continuing  to  scramble  forwara,  we  reached  in  safety 
the  floor  of  the  Poison  Crater,  and  had  to  observe  the  greatest 
vigilance,  for  the  entire  ground  around  the  1)oiling  lake  in  the 
crater  to  the  steep  wculs  consists  of  nothing  but  smoking 
solfataras,  or  a  dense  crust  of  sulphur  full  of  holes  and  Ussures, 
over  the  cool  surface  of  which  the  traveller  walks  :  constantly 
in  danger  of  breaking  through,  not  indeed  into  a  fathomless 
abyss,  out  into  boiling  hot  bitter  water,  in  which  we  could 
counsel  no  one  to  tcdce  a  foot-bath.  If  the  crust  be  broken  off, 
there  are  seen  slmiing  beneath  the  most  exquisite  lustrous 
crystals  of  sulphur.  This  sulphur,  which  is  exhibited  here  piled 
up  in  immense  masses  like  small  hills,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  occasionally  entices  the  Javanese  into  these  appalling 
abvsses.  The  most  powerful  solfatara,  which  lies  exactly  in  the 
middle  ridge,  and  like  a  geyser  throws  up  to  a  height  apporently 
of  one  or  two  feet  a  column  of  boiling  water,  consisting  in  part 
of  sulphur,  is  for  that  reason  unapproachable  by  man.  From 
the  Poison  Crater  we  clambered  over  into  the  King's  Crater.  The 
hard  masses  of  rubbish  thrown  out  during  the  last  eruption 
afforded  finn  footing  here  until  we  got  near  the  sputtering  solfa- 
taras, when  the  hot  yielding  mud  made  further  progress  im- 
practicable. The  visit  to  these  two  craters,  which  change 
features  every  year,  furnished  much  material  for  ol)servation. 
It  was  long  past  noon  when  we  retraced  our  steps  upwards,  along 
the  precipitous  path  by  which  we  had  descended.  Ere  long  we 
foimd  ourselves  once  more  on  the  summit,  protected  from  the 
sun's  vertical  rays  by  the  grateful  shelter  of  the  hut  which 
Junghuhn  had  erected  here,  and  from  which  we  could  take  in 
at  one  glance,  in  all  its  vast  proportions,  the  entire  abyss,  with 
its  two  smoking  craters,  in  all  their  horrid  sublimity.  The 
oval  of  the  exterior  rim  measures  not  less  than  6000  feet  in 
length  by  3000  in  breadth,  and  from  the  upper  wall  the 
descent  sheer  into  the  abyss  is  not  less  than  8(X)  feet  per- 
pendicular." 

The  Dr.  Junghuhn  noticed  alx)ve  has  published  an  excellent 
account  of  the  geology  and  volcanoes  of  Java,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

JERSEY  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  336].  The  area  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  28,717  acres,  or  44-87  square  miles.  In  1861  the  island  con- 
tained 8338  inhabited  houses,  367  uninhabited,  and  46  building; 
the  population  was  55,613  (24,843  males,  and  30,770  females),  a 
decrease  of  1407  since  1851.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Jersey  and  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Guernsey,  Granville,  and 
St.  Malo  ;  and  the  isumd  is  connected  with  England  by  an  elec- 
tric telegi'aph  cable. 

The  physical  features,  soil  and  climate,  are  sufficientlv  de- 
scribed m  the  original  article.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
mildness  of  the  climate  enable  the  agriculturist  to  grow  with 
profit  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary field  crops.  The  farmers  are  diligent,  but  agriculture 
advances  slowly,  improved  implements  and  better  methods  of 
culture  being  seldom  introduced.  This  backwardness  is,  how- 
ever, attributable  more  to  the  prevalence  of  small  farms,  owing 
to  the  frequent  subdivision  of  the  land  and  the  want  of  capital, 
than  to  any  indisposition  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
Generally,  what  was  said  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
fanning  m  Guernsey  [E.  C.  S.  col.  636]  is  applicable  to  Jersey. 
Somewhat  under  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  island 
are  cultivated.  Of  the  cultivated  land  rather  under  a  seventh 
(13*9  per  cent.)  is  laid  down  in  com ;  about  twice  that  extent 
(27*6  per  cent.)  is  under  green  crops ;  a  still  larger  extent  (30 
per  cent.)  is  in  pennanent  posture  ;  nearly  a  sixth  (16  per  cent.) 
IS  in  artificial  grasses  unaer  rotation ;  and  an  eighth  is  bare 
fallow.  Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  cereals,  above  four-fifths  (83'2 
per  cent.)  are  sown  with  wheat,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tne  other  grain  crops  are  compara- 
tively unimportant,  the  largest  being  oats,  of  which,  however, 
the  proportion  to  the  entire  com  crop  is  smaller  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  kingdouL  Of  green  crops,  potatoes  occupy 
the  largest  space,  and  are  much  the  most  important  Early 
potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  the  English  markets. 


Turnips  and  swedes  are  next  in  extent  and  value,  but  a  great 
many  carrots  and  parsnips  are  grown,  large  quantities  of  these 
being  exported  to  England.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the 
island  20,355  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  2827  acres  were 
under  com  crops  ;  5636  acres  green  crops ;  2560  acres  bare 
fallow  ;  3250  acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  under 
rotation  ;  and  6002  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken 
up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  2352  acres 
were  wheat ;  137  ocres  barley  or  here  ;  303  acres  oats  ;  21  acres 
rye  ;  and  14  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  2062  acres  were  potatoes  ;  1547  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ; 
730  acres  mangold  ;  913  acres  carrots  ;  159  acres  cabbage ;  and 
225  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Orchards  are  general  throughout 
the  island,  and  form  an  important  source  of  the  farmer's  income. 
Apples  are  the  chief  crops,  being  grown  in  immense  quantities 
both  for  export  and  for  making  into  cider,  which  not  only  forms 
the  ordinary  beverage  of  the  islanders,  but  is  exported  to  the 
extent  of  above  2000  hogsheads  annually.  Charmontel  pears  are 
grown  to  perfection  in  Jersey,  and  great  quantities  of  them, 
packed  singly  in  boxes,  are  sent  to  London,  where  they  fetch 
very  high  prices.  Grapes  and  melons  ripen  freely  without  arti- 
ficial heat. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  but  the  agricultural  returns  for  1867  showed  a  decrease  ot 
about  2000,  or  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  from  1866.  The  native  race 
is  a  larger  variety  of  the  Aldemey.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  cow,  the  Jersey  like  the  Guemsey  cow 
being  noted  for  the  quantity  and  cjuality  of  the  milk  it  produces, 
and  butter  being  one  of  the  most  important  products  ot  a  Jersey 
farm.  Very  few  sheep  ara  kept,  ana  of  these  a  considerable  pro- 
portion are  imported.  Pigs  are  much  more  numerous,  but  fewer 
actually  as  well  as  relatively  than  in  Guemsey.  The  horses  are 
small  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  hardv,  patient,  and 
serviceable.  Poultry  are  generally  reared,  and  tliere  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  eggs.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were 
10,081  cattle  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  of  which  4270  were  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  4892  under  two  yeara  of  age  ;  529  sheep, 
of  which  137  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  5804  pigs.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  in  both  cattle  and  pigs,  and  a  slight  in- 
crease ill  sheep  over  the  previous  year. 

The  manutactures  are  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  local 
requirements.  Ship  and  boat-building,  with  sail-making,  rope- 
making,  and  the  other  trades  of  a  shipping  town,  arc  carried  on 
to  some  extent  at  St.  Helier,  and  there  are  distilleries,  tanneries, 
soap-boilers',  and  tallow-chandlers'  establishments,  brick-fields, 
potteries,  &c.  Deep-sea  fisheries  of  much  value  extend  around 
the  coast,  and  there  was  a  considerable  oyster-fishery  off  Gorey, 
but  it  has  much  declined.  Jersey  has  a  large  and  increasing 
commerce.  The  exports  are  of  cattle,  potatoes,  fmit,  vegetables, 
butter,  cider,  and  granite,  and  the  import  of  coals,  timber,  and 
general  merchandize.  There  are  no  separate  returns  of  the 
shipping  of  Jersey,  but  as  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and 
having  the  principal  trade  of  the  islands,  the  returns  for  the 
Channel  Islands  will  be  best  given  here.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  ports 
of  the  Channel  Islands  199  sailmg- vessels  of  and  under  50  tons, 
their  aggregate  burden  being  5595  tons,  and  333  sailing-vessels 
above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  65,602  tons  ;  3  steam- 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons^  of  38  tons  aggregate  burden ;  and  2 
steam- vessels  above  60  tons  of  171  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  and 
to  foreign  ports  were — inwards,  805  British  sailing-vessels  of 
44,716  tons,  320  steam-vessels  of  34,912  tons,  302  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  17,123  tons,  and  84  steam- vessels  of  3864  tons ;  out- 
wards, 875  British  sailing-vessels  of  32,396  tons,  355  steam- 
vessels  of  38,415  tons,  285  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  15,634  tons, 
and  84  steam-vessels  of  3864  tons  aggregate  burden.  During 
1867  there  were  built  in  the  Channel  Islands  26  timber-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  4855  tons,  and  2  iron  steam-vessels  of 
455  tons  aggregate  burden. 

Jersey  is  divided  into  12  parishes  [E.  C,  Jersey,  col.  337]  : — 
St.  Clement,  pop.  1448  in  1861,  a  deci-ease  of  105  since  1851  ; 
St  Saviour,  pop.  3723,  an  increase  of  319 ;  St.  Helier,  pop.  (with 
the  town)  29,528,  an  increase  of  395  ;  St.  Laurens,  pop.  2255,  a 
decrease  of  51 ;  St.  Peter,  pop.  2671,  an  increase  of  174 ;  St. 
Brelade,  pop.  2354,  a  decrease  of  114 ;  St  Ouen,  pop.  2302,  a 
decrease  of  156  ;  St  Mar^,  pop.  1040,  a  decrease  of  46 ;  St.  John, 
pop.  1815,  an  increase  of  794  ;  Trinity,  pop.  2273,  a  decrease  of 
327  ;  St.  Martin,  pop.  3558,  a  deci*ease  of  153  ;  and  Grouville, 
pop.  2628,  a  decrease  of  634. 

The  towns  are  St   Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island ;   St. 
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Aubin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  St.  Helier  or  St  Aubin  Bay ;  and 
Gorey  in  Qrouvilie  Bay. 

St  Helier  J  the  capitu.  of  Jersey,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Helier 
Bay  ;  population  of  the  town  and  parish,  29,528  in  1861,  an  in- 
crease of  395  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  much  improved, 
streets  have  been  widened,  houses  rebuilt,  the  suburbs  extended, 
and  the  water  supply  augmented.  The  town  church  was  in  1866-8 
remodelled,  a  new  transept  added,  painted  windows  inserted,  and 
the  interior  reseated  in  oak,  at  a  large  cost,  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Elliott.  A  new  district  church,  St.  Simon's,  was  erected 
in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley.  It  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  constructed  of  the  native  granite,  with  shafts 
and  dressings  of  Caen-stone,  and  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle, 
chancel,  baptistir,  and  porches  ;  the  east  window  contains 
representations  oi  the  Nativity  and  Crucifixion  in  painted  glass 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  An  English  Congregational 
Chapel  was  erected  in  1861 ;  there  are  besides  French  and  Scotch 
churches,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Victoria  College, 
founded  in  1852,  which  occupies  a  handsome  building  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  is  a  well-constituted  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion. The  [primary  schools  are  numerous.  The  Court  House 
was  enlarged  and  remodelled  in  1867.  The  theatre  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1863,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  Extensive  artillery  oar- 
racks  were  erected  in  1864.  A  new  lunatic  asylum  was  built  in 
1866.  A  new  public  park  was  opened  in  1866.  Several  hand- 
some business  houses  nave  been  erected  ;  there  are  seven  banks, 
and  several  hotels.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satu:]^ 
day.  The  tiade  is  lax^,  but  has  been  noticed  above.  The  har- 
bour works  described  m  the  E.  C.  were  duly  completed,  but  have 
been  found  so  inadequate  to  the  increasing  commerce  that  the 
Harbour  Comndssioners  in  1867  invited  several  distinguished 
engineers  to  survey  the  bay  and  prepare  designs  for  a  lai^e 
extension  of  the  present  harbour.  Various  plans  were  proposed, 
but  none  have  yet  been  carried  out ;  the  proposal  most  in 
favour  was  for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  and  the  conversion  of  the  bay  itself  into  a  harbour  of 
refuge.  Elizabeth  castle  and  the  other  forts  described  in  the 
E.  C.  have  been  considerably  strengthened. 

St.  Avbin  or  SL  Auhyriy  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay, 
directly  opposite  St.  Helier,  is  a  very  small  place,  though  the 
second  town  in  Jersey.  The  population  is  not  returned  separately ; 
that  of  the  parish  of  St.  Brelade,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  2354 
in  1861.  llie  town  has  a  church,  chapels,  schools,  and  a  pier,  is 
very  picturesque,  but  has  little  trade.  A  market  is  held  on 
Monday.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  market  gardens. 

G<yrey  or  Govrayf  at  the  head  of  Gorey  harbour,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Grouville  Bay,  is  now  a  mere  village, 
having  declined  with  the  oyster-fishery,  of  which  it  was  the  port, 
and  to  which  it  owed  whatever  importance  it  possessed.  The 
population  of  the  village  is  not  given  separately  ;  that  of  the 
parish  of  Grouville,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  2628  in  1861. 
Gorey  had  a  brief  period  of  prosperity  during  the  construction  of 
the  vast  works  in  the  neighbounng  bay  of  St.  Catherine,  but  it 
passed  away  with  their  abandonment.  ,The  object  of  the  works 
was  the  conversion  of  St.  CaUierine's  Bay  into  a  fortified  harbour 
of  refuge,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  a  granite  breakwater  was 
constructed  before  it  was  ascertained  that  the  site  was  unsuitable. 
The  works  are  said  to  have  cost  about  half  a  million. 

JERUSALEM  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  339—3431  must  always 
remain  a  town  of  surpassing  interest,  and  has  latterlv  become 
the  subject  of  great  contention  as  to  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Places. 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  precise 
sites  of  the  ancient  buildings,  many  of  which  will  probably  be 
determined  by  the  Exploration  Mission  sent  out  by  subscription 
in  1866-7,  and  now  at  work  under  Captain  Wilson,  whose  exca- 
vations have  already  effected  some  interesting  discoveries.  Of  the 
modem  and  more  superficial  aspect  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  state 
that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  and  is  yet  the 
scene  of  frequent  disgraceful  quarrels  among  the  various  sects  of 
Christians,  at  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Fire  at  Easter  ;  that 
the  roof  destroyed  oy  fire  in  1808  was  not  repaired,  because, 
free  to  all  the  sects,  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  which 
might  be  allowed  to  undertake  it ;  the  roof  remained  open  to 
the  sky  in  many  places,  while  the  pretended  tomb  glittered  with 
lamps,  and  was  decorated  with  gaudv  and  tasteless  ornaments. 
This  continued  until  1867,  when  the  repair  was  undertaken 
chiefly  by  Russia^  and  by  July,  1868,  the  grand  cupola  was 


restored,  covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted  b}r  a  huge  gilt 
bronze  cross.  The  mural  paintings  of  the  interior  were  lisio 
being  restored.  A  dispute  as  to  the  rights  of  the  sects  in  this 
church,  in  which  the  Abyssinians  of  the  Greek  church  believed 
themselves  aggrieved,  led  a  few  years  back  to  their  recall,  and 
embittered  th^  quarrel  that  was  then  commencing  with  King 
Theodore.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  in  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  for- 
merly strictly  closed  against  any  Christian  footsteps,  has  been 
thrown  open  since  1857  to  all  comers  on  application  to  the  Pasha 
for  an  oruer  and  payment  of  a  rather  heavy  fee.  This  includes 
the  old  Temple,  and  is  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  of  every 
faith,  and  from  all  regions. 

Jerusalem,  in  1863,  had  a  population  estimated  at  15,700,  of 
whom  about  5000  were  Mohammedans,  3400  Christians  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  200  Protestants,  and  7100  Jews ; 
and  from  7000  to  8000  pilgrims  visit  the  city  annually.  The 
inhabitants  dwell  in  distinct  quarters,  which  are  separated  by 
gates.  The  Turkish  q^uarter  is  on  the  north-east,  the  Christians 
occupy  an  elevated  pomt  near  the  north-west  angle,  and  in  this 
quarter  are  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  lar^e  Arme- 
nian convent,  the  English  church,  and  near  it  the  English  ceme- 
tery ;  the  Armenian  quarter  is  on  the  south-west^  and  the  Jewish 
on  the  south-east.  The  city  is  still  enclosed  within  walls,  about 
2^  miles  in  circumference,  with  four  gates ;  the  Jaffa  gate  on 
the  west,  Damascus  on  the  north,  St.  Stephen's  on  the  east,  and 
Zion  (or  Bethlehem)  on  the  south.  These  gates  give  entrance 
into  the  town,  but  no  streets,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term, 
lead  from  them.  Irregular,  unpaved,  dirty,  and  at  night  un- 
liffhted  pathways,  many  with  open  sewers,  form  labyrinths  by 
which  the  markets,  the  bazaars,  and  the  noticeable  buildings  are 
reached.  What  may  be  termed  main  arteries  are  the  road  from 
the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Haram  ;  another, 
commencing  at  the  Damascus  sate,  passing  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
church,  in  front  of  which,  on  tne  open  space,  a  market  is  held 
for  the  sale  of  relics,  rosaries,  &c.,  runs  through  the  bazaar,  and 
ends  a  little  east  of  the  BeUilehem  gate.  Less  marked  lines 
intersect  these,  and  to  some  extent  define  the  quarters. 

"  No  gas,  no  oil,  no  torch,  no  wax,  lights  up  the  streets  and 
archways  of  Jerusalem  by  night,"  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon  (The 
Holy  XancQ.  "  Half  an  hour  after  gun-fire  the  bazaar  is  cleared, 
the  shops  and  baths  are  closed,  the  camels  stalled,  the  narrow 
wavs  deserted.  An  Arab  has  no  particular  love  for  lamps  and 
lights.  A  flicker  satisfies  him  in  nis  room,  and  he  never  thinks 
of  casting  a  ray  from  his  candle  into  the  public  street.  Darkness 
comes  down  like  a  pall,  and  by  the  time  that  Paris  would 
become  brilliant  with  lamps  and  gas,  Jerusalem  is  like  a  Citv  of 
the  Dead.  For  a  little  wnile  about  the  edge  of  dark,  a  white 
figure  may  be  seen  stealing  from  house  to  house ;  at  a  later  hour 
vou  may  catch  the  beam  of  a  lantern  carried  by  a  slave ;  a  Frank 
nas  been  out  to  see  his  friend  ;  a  cavash  is  going  to  the  consul's 
house  ;  a  bey  is  visiting  his  posts.  These  men  have  lanterns 
borne  before  them ;  for,  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  Cairo  and  Stamboul, 
a  man  going  home  without  a  light  may  be  arrested  as  a  thief." 
At  sunset  the  gates  are  shut,  and  only  by  bribery  can  admittance 
be  gained  afterwards,  and  even  this  is  sometimes  unsuccessful. 
The  Turkish  quarter  is  the  cleanest,  with  better  houses,  wider 
roads,  and  ornamented  gardens.  Some  Frank  merchants  live 
here,  and  here  reside  the  Enc^lish  and  Austrian  consuls,  as  well 
as  the  Turkish  Pasha.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  the  most  squalid 
of  all,  but  rccentlv  a  Polish  synagogue  has  been  erected,  built  in 
the  Saracenic  style,  with  a  cupola,  the  whole  gaudUy  but  taste- 
lesslv  ornamented.  Water  for  the  town  is  supplied  from  Solo- 
mon s  pool,  and  laige  cisterns  ;  it  is  derived  from  the  rain,  for 
there  is  no  spring  on  the  rock,  is  generally  abundant,  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  houses  in  skins.  Tne  rains  are  heavy,  and  ice 
occasionally  forms  on  the  ground  in  winter.  Since  1841  it  has 
been  the  see  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  appointed  alternately  by 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  His  tall  house  is  near  the  southern 
gate,  and  close  to  the  dirty  market,  the  receptacle  of  everytliins 
that  can  be  offered  for  sale  and  for  which  there  is  no  special 
bazaar.  A  diocesan  school  was  founded  in  1845  for  20  boarders 
and  14  day  scholars,  and  there  is  a  female  school  with  about  20 
pupils. 

Outside  the  walls,  in  the  ravine  of  the  Himmon,  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  has  built  a  row  of  neat  almshouses  for  the  reception 
of  his  poor  brethren ;  just  beyond  the  city  wall,  near  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  is  another  row  of  low  huts  inhabited  by  lepers  ;  and  on 
the  north-east  is  a  laige  Russian  convent. 
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KANSAS.  The  struggle  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
E.  C,  vol.  ill.  col.  357,  was  terminated,  not  without  blood- 
shed, by  the  settlement  of  a  constitution  in  which  slaveiy  is  not 
recognised.  On  the  establishment  of  order  the  progress  became 
rapid,  and  in  1861  Kansas  was  received  into  the  Federal  Union  as 
a  State  ;  the  population  having  increased,  according  to  the  census 
of  1860,  to  107,206,  of  whom  there  were  of  whites  58,806  males 
and  47,584  females,  of  free  coloured  625,  of  Indians  189,  and  there 
were  two  female  slaves,  and  it  has  largely  increased  since.  Its 
boundaries  have  been  altered ;  it  now  lies  between  37°  and  40°  N. 
lat.  and  94°  to  102°  W.  long.,  \vith  a  computed  area  of  114,798 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  NebrasKa  on  the  north,  by 
Missouri  on  the  east,  by  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  south,  and 
by  Colorado  on  the  west.  It  has  a  state  legislative  assembly, 
and  sends  one  representative  to  congress.  The  Kansas  is  the 
principal  river,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  about  50  miles  below 
Leavenworth,  and  is  navigable  upwards  to  Fort  Riley.  The  Union 
Pacific  Bailway,  which  is  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  San 
Francisco,  passes  through  it,  and  the  portion  within  the  State 
has  been  completed  since  1860.  The  eastern  portion  is  the  most 
settled,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture. 
According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  372,855  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  1,284,626  acres  appropriated  but  unimproved. 
At  that  date  the  stock  consisted  of  18,882  horses,  1430  asses  and 
mules,  87,859  homed  cattle,  15,702  sheep,  and  128,309  swine. 
The  products  of  the  year  were  168,547  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,678,834  bushels  of  maize,  80,744  bushels  of  oats,  50,812  tons 
of  hay,  and  16,798  lbs.  of  tobacco,  with  some  barley,  peas, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  It  also  produced  1,012,975  lbs.  oi  butter, 
and  28,053  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Topeka,  in  Calhoun  countv,  in  the  north-east  of  the  State,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kansas,  and  is  a  station  of  the 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  2500  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 

LtavtnwofHh  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  river 
is  here  broad  and  navigable  for  steamers  upward  and  downward. 
The  town  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  with  17  churches,  and 
a  population  in  1866  of  about  25,000.  It  has  communication, 
by  tne  Pacific  railway,  with  Topeka  and  with  Kansas  city  in 
Missouri.  Leavenworth  has  numerous  manufactories  and  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  carried  on  a  very  large  business 
during  the  civil  war. 

Lawrenctf  on  the  Kansas,  in  Douglas  county,  was  founded  in 
1854  by  the  settlers  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  the  scene  of 
several  severe  encounters  with  the  invaders  from  Missouri.  In 
1860  it  had  a  population  of  only  1645.  It  has  since  largely 
increased ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out,  the  houses 
substantially  built ;  there  are  4  churches,  several  saw  and  grist- 
mills, and  here  is  the  State  university. 

KENDAL,  Westmoreland  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  363],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  252|  miles  from 
London  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  Kendal 
retoms  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861,  the 
borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  which  are 
co-extensive,  contained  2590  inhabited  houses,  105  uninhabited, 
and  8  building.  The  population  was  12,02i9,  of  whom  5712 
were  males,  and  6317  females,  an  increase  of  200  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  439,  of  whom  31  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  burgesses  was  1579,  of  whom  427  are 
on  the  parliamentary  register.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
of  houses  w*ad  2234 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
923,  of  whom  532  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated 
value  of  property  in  1866  was  42,886/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
36,441/.  For  sanitary  puiposea  the  corporation  is  constituted  a 
Local  BoMd  of  Health.  Kendal  Poor-Law  Union  contains  58 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  189,134  acres,  and  a 
population  of  37,463  in  1861. 

The  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  have 
been  improvea  under  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  A  new  ceme- 
tery has  oeen  laid  out  in  the  Parkside-road.  The  public  build- 
ings and  general  appearance  of  the  town  remain  much  as 
described  in  the  E.  Cf.  The  large  parish  church  has  been  restored 
at  a  considerable  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crowther,  of  Manchester;  new  roofs  were  erected  over  the 
southern  aisles  in  1864,  and  over  the.  northern  in  1868 ;  a  lofty 


and  elaborately  can'^ed  reredos  was  erected  in  1867,  and  memorial 
windows  of  painted  glass  have  been  inserted.  Of  recent  town 
buildings  the  Market-house  and  the  Westmoreland  Bank  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy.  Besides  the  three  churches,  there 
are  chapels  belonging  to  all  the  principal  denominations  of  dis- 
senters ;  a  Free,  Grammar,  and  several  primary  schools ;  a 
literary  and  a  mechanics'  institute,  working  men's  club,  and  a 
young  men's  association.  Linseys,  horse-cloths,  carpets,  hosiery, 
and  woollen  and  worsted  goods  generally,  are  still  extensively 
manufactured;  there  are  large  breweries,  tanneries,  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  the  making  of  fish-hooks,  clogs,  combs,  and  other 
small  articles  employs  many  hands.  The  mai'ket  is  on  Saturday. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

KENT  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  364].  The  area  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
1,039,419  acres,  or  1624'1  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  733,887,  of  whom  369,129  were  males,  and  364,758 
females,  an  increase  of  118,121  sinc^  1851.  The  population  in 
1801  was  308,667 ;  the  increase,  thei-efore,  in  60  years  was 
425,220,  or  138  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
w^as  19  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  156,260. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  126,221,  uninhabited  5247, 
and  building  1082. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  divided  into  East  Kent  and  West  Kent,  each  (u vision 
returning  two  members  to  parliament  The  population  of  the 
Eastern  viiision  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented 
boroughs,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Hythe,  and  Sandwich,  was  165,262 
in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  31,638.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  8250,  of  whom  1440 
were  occupying  tenants,  and  6590  freeholders.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
12/.  and  under  50/.  was  4225.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  1,191,808/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  1,012,982/.  The 
population  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  county,  excluding  that 
of  the  represented  boroughs,  Chatham,  Greenwich,  MaidStone, 
and  Rochester,  was  277,058 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  50,395.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
9811,  of  whom  2060  were  occupying  tenants,  and  7136  free- 
holders. The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  50/.  was  9815.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  1,901,993/. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  1,556,138/. 

Bv  clause  23  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  Western  division 
is  divided  into  West  Kent  and  Mid  Kent,  which  in  all  future 
parliaments  are  each  to  return  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  borough  of  Gravesend  is  created  a  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  is  to  return  one  member  to  parliament. 
Kent  thus  gains  three  members,  and  will  in  future  have  17 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  14  as  here- 
tofore. The  new  parliamentary  divisions  are  thus  formed : — 
West  Kent  consists  of  the  Lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  with  Black- 
heath  as  the  place  of  elections  ;  it  contained  40,767  inhabited 
houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  262,419.  Mid  Kent  consists 
of  the  remainder  of  the  old  Western  division  ;  it  contained  40,462 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  224,441.  The 
Eastern  division  remains  unaltered. 

The  main  lines  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  London  and 
South  Eastern  Railway  w^ere  in  operation  when  the  article  Kent 
appeared  in  the  E.  C.  Some  short  branches  from  the  main  line 
have  since  been  added,  and  an  important  new  line  has  been  car- 
ried across  the  county  by  the  same  ci^mpany  from  Blackheath 
by  Chiselhurst  and  Sevenoaks  to  the  former  line  at  Tonbridge, 
thus  providing  accommodation  for  a  previously  neglected  section 
of  Kent,  and  shortening  the  journey  to  Hastings  by  13  miles. 
The  London,  Chatham  and  Cover  Railway,  enters  the  county 
near  Beckenham,  runs  east  by  Bromley  and  St.  Mary  Cray,  to 
Stroud,  Chatham,  and  Sittingboume,  and  then  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  by  Faversham  and  Canterbury  to  Dover.  From  Faver- 
sham  the  Kent  Coast  line  diverges  north-east  to  Whitstable,  and 
thence  continues  along  the  coast  eastwards  to  Heme  Bay,  Mar- 
gate, and  Ramsgate.  From  Sittingboume  a  short  branch  crosses 
3ie  Isle  of  Shenpey  to  Sheemess  ;  and  from  the  Sevenoaks  junc- 
tion, a  few  miles  east  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  another  branch  runs 
south  by  east  to  Sevenoaks. 

Kent  is  a  rich  agricultural  county.    The  farms  are  of  varied 
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size,  some  being  lai^e,  some  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
the  fammm  differs  much  in  different  places.  But  in  general  the 
land  is  well  worked,  well  drained  and  manured,  and  a  sound 
system  of  cronping  carried  out.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  are  unaer  cultivation.  Of  this  a  third  33*9  per  cent  is 
under  com  crops,  above  a  third  permanent  pasture ;  over  a  ninth 
is  under  green  crops  ;  and  above  a  twelfth  grass  under  rotation. 
Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  much  the  most  important  crop,  occupy- 
ing nearly  three-fourths  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  grain.  Oats 
occupy  the  next  largest  space,  havine  somewhat  less  than  half 
the  acreage  of  wheat ;  barlev  takes  aoont  14,000  acres  less  than 
oats ;  and  beans  and  peas  have  together  somewhat  more  than 
the  space  assigned  to  barley.  Of  the  land  allotted  to  green  crops, 
turnips  and  swedes  occupy  rather  more  than  three-sevenths  ; 
vetches  and  lucerne  nearly  two-sevenths ;  potatoes  an  eighth ; 
mangold  somewhat  less ;  and  cabbage  less  than  half  the  space 
of  mangold.  Hops  may  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  product 
of  Kent,  above  40,000  acres,  or  considerably  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  hop  grounds  of  the  kingdom 
belong  to  Kent ;  Sussex,  the  next  greatestnop  county  of  England, 
has  less  than  a  fourth  the  acreage  of  Kent ;  Hereford,  Hants, 
and  Surrey,  which  come  next  in  rank,  together  have  about  500 
acres  more  than  Sussex,  and  about  a  third  of  Kent.  Much  of 
the  arable  land  of  the  county  is  making  way  for  hop  culture.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Kent  hop  ^rdens  is  about  15,000,000 
bushels.  A  large  extent  of  land  is  laid  out  in  market-gardens ; 
hundreds  of  acres  of  peas,  beans,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables, 
rhubarb,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  water-cresses,  &c.,  are  planted  for 
the  London  markets.  Mustard,  canary,  radish,  and  other  seeds 
are  raised.  Woad  and  madder  are  still  grown  about  Sandwich. 
Strawberries  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantities  about  Fam- 
borough  for  the  supply  of  London ;  and  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  walnuts,  and  filberts,  gooseberries,  currants,  ana  other 
fruit,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Filberts  are  indeed  a  specialty 
in  the  county,  and  no  where  else  are  they  so  well  managed. 
There  are  still  extensive  woods  in  Kent,  and  the  demand  for 
timber,  hop  poles,  and  bark,  is  sufficient  to  render  their  retention 
profitable.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  720,140 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  243,955  acres  were  under  com 
crops ;  77,465  acres  under  green  crops ;  55,770  acres  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ;  ana  288,280  acres  permanent 
pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops,  105,598  acres  were  wheat ;  54,167  acres  oats  ; 
40.477  acres  barley  or  here  ;  616  acres  rye ;  23,650  acres  b^ms  ; 
and  19,447  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  9502 
acres  were  potatoes  ;  33,297  acres  turnips  and  swedes ;  8294 
acres  mangold ;  389  acres  carrots  ;  3988  acres  cabbage  ;  40,762 
acres  hops  ;  and  21,995  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

While  the  larger  part  of  the  county  is  under  tillage  there  are 
broad  and  rich  marshes  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
Medway,  and  the  Swale  (11,500  acres),  on  the  Stour  (27,000 
acres),  and  in  Romney  Marsh  (44,0(X)  acres),  where  great  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reieu^  and  fattened,  and  much  hay 
made  for  winter  use.  The  downs  of  the  chalk  district  also  afford 
excellent  sheep  walks.  More  attention  has  of  late  been  given 
to  cattle,  but  thev  are  very  generally  brought  from  other  coun- 
ties to  fatten  in  the  marshes,  Kent  miving  no  distinctive  breed, 
and  never  having  been  a  cattle  breeding  or  dairy  county.  The 
Komney  Marsh  sheep  are  a  peculiar  breed,  large,  long-woolled, 
and  fattening  quickly.  On  the  chalk  downs  a  variety  of  the 
South  Down  breed  is  native  to  the  soiL  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  68,137  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  24,500 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  21,271  under  two  years  of  age ; 
1,063,414  sheep,  of  which  370,332  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
75,570  pigs.  These  returns  show  in  each  instance  a  large  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year :  in  cattle  of  nearly  13,0(X) ;  in 
sheep  of  over  300,0<X),  or  46  per  cent.,  of  which,  however,  much 
more  than  half  (188,567)  were  under  a  year  old.  Li  pigs  the 
increase  was  above  5000. 

The  fisheries  employ  a  large  number  of  boats  and  men.  Along 
the  coast,  as  at  Deal,  Dover,  and  Folkestone,  are  deep-sea  fish- 
eries ;  in  the  sestuaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  at  Uravesend 
and  Rochester,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at  Maigate,  Broadstairs, 
Ramsgate,  and  Pegwell  Bay,  immense  quantities  of  shrimps, 
smelts,  soles,  and  flotmders  are  taken,  while  Whitstable,  Queens- 
borough,  Milton,  and  Faversham,  are  famous  for  their  beds  of 
native  oysters.  The  luxurious  whitebait  are  taken  at  the  proper 
season  in  enormous  shoals  in  the  Thames  below  Oreenwich. 

The  manufactures  are  varied  and  important.  The  great  naval 
and  military  establishments  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  Chatham, 
and  Sheemess,  employ  a  very  large  number  of  skilled  artificer^, 


and  have  led  to  extensive  private  works  being  founded  in  their 
neighbourhoods.  About  Greenwich  are  immense  engineering  and 
machine  shops,  iron  shipbuilding  vards,  cement  works,  soap  and 
tallow  and  chemical  works,  and  otner  factories  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly under  Greenwich  in  the  E.  C.  S.  Gunpowder  mills 
of  great  extent  are  at  Dartford,  Faversham,  and  Tonbridge.  The 
paper  miUs  on  the  Cray,  Darenth,  and  Medway,  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  coimtry.  At  Crayford  and  elsewhere,  are  exten- 
sive silk,  calico,  and  felt  carpet  printing  mills,  and  silk,  ribbon, 
and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  breweries, 
malthouses,  and  tanneries,  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  Pottery 
and  tile  works,  and  brickfields,  afford  much  employment.  Lime 
burning,  and  cement  and  whiting  making,  are  carried  on  very 
lai^ely.  Kentish  rag-stone  has  for  some  years  past  been  in  great 
demand  for  buildings  of  a  Gothic  character,  and  is  extensively 
quarried.  Various  smaller  businesses,  as  the  making  of  Ton- 
bridge  ware,  have  their  home  in  special  localities.  A  large  trade 
is  carried  on  at  the  maritime  towns,  but  these  towns  are  less 
commercial  ports  than  naval  and  military  establishments,  steam- 
packet  stations,  and  watering-places. 

The  following  is  the  summary  for  Kent  of  the  National  So- 
ciety's decennial  inquiry  into  the  state  of  elementary  education 
in  England,  1867  : — "  The  county  of  Kent,  partly  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, hop-growing,  and  maritime,  includes  also  a  district 
which  may  be  correctly  described  as  metropolitan  in  character. 
It  also  contains  places  which  have  large  populations — ^for  example 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  New  Brompton,  &c. 
This  abstract  is  given  for  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  and  not 
merely  for  that  larger  portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury.     It  should  be  observed  that  such  places  as  appear 
to  be  inadequately  supplied  with  Church  of  England  schools  are 
mainly  to  be  found,  not  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  districts 
— that  is  to  say,  in  that  portion  of  the  county  which  is  in  the 
diocese  just  referred  to,  but  in  important  and  rapidly-increasing 
places  like  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Sydenham,  and  Forest  Hill, 
where  ecclesiastical  districts  have  recently  been  formed.    There 
are  544  parishes  and  other  legally  constituted  districts  in  the 
whole  county  of  Kent,  as  appears  from  an  analvsis  of  the  data 
given  in  the  Clergy  List,  and  from  all  these,  with  the  exception 
of  only  7,  statistical  returns  as  to  Church  education  have  oeen 
obtained  by  the  National  Society.    There  are  84  parishes  and 
other  legally  appointed  ecclesiastical  divisions  withm  the  boun- 
daries of  which  neither  national  nor  parochial  schools  are  locally 
situated,  but  these  are  not  all  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
Church  week-day  education.     Only  14  out  of  the  84  parishes 
are  not  reported  as  having  such  means  provided,  and  arranging 
these  with  reference  to  their  populations  it  is  found  that  2  have 
fewer  than  100  inhabitants  ;  8  have  more  than  100  and  fewer 
than  500  ;  while  of  the  remaining  4  parishes  1  has  a  population 
of  6000,  another  of  5000,  another  of  2700,  and  the  last  has  2400. 
Of  the  remaining  70  out  of  the  84  parishes  referred  to  at  the 
outset,  as  many  as  53  are  provided  with  education  by  Church 
week-day  schools,  either  in  adjoining  or  joint  parishes  for  school 
purposes.    These  places  may  be  arrangea  thus  with  reference  to 
their  populations : — 21  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants  ;   20 
have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  500  ;  6  have  more  than  500 
and  fewer  than  1000 ;  and  6  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than 
3000.    There  now  remain   17  out  of  the  84  parishes  at  first 
mentioned,  and  these  are  provided  with  the  class  of  schools 
termed  dames',  or  more  correctly  cottage ;  and  if  we  classify  these 
as  to  their  x)opulations  it  will  be  seen  that  13  have  fewer  than 
300  inhabitants;,  and  the  remaining  4  have  more  than  500  and 
fewer  than  600.     In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church 
week-day  schools  in  Kent  was  47,805,  or  1  in  13*7  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of 
such  scholars  was  58,216,  or  1  in  13*9  of  the  population  of  the 
county  in  December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Reeistrar-GeneraL     In  1856-7  the  number  of 
Church  Sunday-school  scholars  was  40,019 ;  in  1866-7  it  was 
44,574.   In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening-school  scholars 
was  1402  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  3534." 

Towns  and  Villages, — Kent  contains  2  episcopal  cities,  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester  ;  the  Cinque-ports  of  Dover,  Hythe, 
New  Rbmney,  and  Sandwich  ;  4  other  parliamentary  boroughs^ 
Chatham,  Gravesend,  Greenwich,  and  Maidstone  ;  5  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  Deal,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Margate,  and 
Tenterden :  4  towns  of  above  10,000  inhabitants,  Deptford, 
RMnsgate,  Sheemess,  and  Tonbridge  Wells  ;  3  towns  or  above 
5000  inhabitants,  Ashford,  Dartford,  arid  Tonbridge ;  2  of 
above  2000  inhabitants,  Milton-next-Sittingboume  and  Whit- 
stable ;  and  17  smaller  towns,  Aylesford,  Bromley,  Cranbrook^ 
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Elliam,  Eltham,  Goudhuist,  Lenham,  Lydd,  Qneentwrough, 
Sevenoaks,  Sittingboume,  Smarden,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Town 
Mailing,  Westerham,  Wrotham,  and  Wye.  The  places  printed 
in  smaU  capitals  have  separate  articles  ;  of  the  other  towns  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  here  give  the 
respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplemental  parti- 
culars. 

AyUsford  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  7631  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Medwav,  ^  mile  N.E.  of  the  Avlesford  station  of  the  North 
Kent  Kailway,  and  3  miles  N.  W.  from  Maidstone.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  327  inhabited  houses,  and  2057  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  570  since  1851.  The  town,  now  a  mere  viUace, 
consists  of  a  single  street,  situated  in  a  pleasant  vaUey.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  National  and  Infant 
schools,  a  Literary  Institute,  and  an  almshouse.  Many  new 
and  more  comfortable  dwellings  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  cottages,  and  altogether  the  place  has  been  much  improved. 
On  the  nver,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  town,  is  a  large  paper-mill, 
and  extensive  stoneware  works  have  been  estabBshea.  Kits 
Coty  House  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  noticed  in  the  original  article. 

Bromley  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  161  j,  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Mid  Kent  Bailway,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Greenwich. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  1090  inhabited  houses,  and  5505 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1378  since  1851.  The  town  has 
increased  rapidly  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  contains 
many  good  new  as  well  as  older  residences.  It  stands  on  high 
ground,  commands  extensive  views,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  veiy 
pleasant  country,  and  is  in  consequence  a  favourite  place  of  abode 
with  London  merchants.  Besides  the  churches  mentioned  in 
the  £.  C.,  a  new  cruciform  church,  St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
was  erected  in  1867,  First  Pointed  in  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  ;  there  are  also  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
2  Wesleyan  chapel&  A  new  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1864. 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  on  the  site  of  the  ola 
Market  House.  The  great  hall  ia  60  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide, 
the  market  on  Thursday  being  held  in  the  space  underneath 
the  hall,  6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement ;  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  building  are  the  reading-room  and  library 
of  the  Literary  Institute.  About  i  a  mile  E.  is  Bromley  New 
Town,  an  increasingly  populous  village.  At  Widmore,  a  mile  E. 
from  Bromley,  are  extensive  brick,  pot,  and  tile  works.  Bromley 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  39,927  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,368  in  1861. 

Cranhrook  [E,  C.  voL  ii.  col.  623],  a  small  market  town,  6 
miles  S.  of  the  Staplehurst  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way. In  1861  the  parish  contained  800  inhabited  houses,  and 
4128  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of  the  town  is  not  given 
separately.  The  parish  church,  a  fine  Third  Pointed  building, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  contains  an  almost  unique  example  of 
a  baptistry,  in  which  baptism  was  performed  by  immersion. 
AnoUier  architectural  peculiarity  is  tnat  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  constructed  as  an  entrance  porch  with  an  open  arch. 
The  chancel  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  font  of  Caen  stone 
placed  in  the  church.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  has  been 
built  within  the  last  few  years,  and  there  are  4  other  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  Grammar,  Free,  and  other  schools  ;  a  penny  savings* 
bauK  and  a  spacious  new  police  station.  A  new  Vestry  Hall 
was  erected  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  on 
the  soudi  side  of  the  churchyard.  The  business  of  the  town 
consists  in  the  supply  of  goods  fop  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  brewing 
and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  hops. 
Com  and  hop  markets  are  held  every  alternate  Wednesday,  and 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  in  May  and  September.  Cranbrook  Poor 
Law  Union  contains  6  parisnes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
40,249  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,412  in  1861. 

Dartfordy  on  the  nver  Darent,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on 
the  North  Kent  Railway,  17  miles  S.E.  from  London.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  996  inhabited  houses,  and  5314  inhabitants  ; 
the  population  of  the  parish  was  6597,  an  increase  of  373  since 
1851,  attributed  to  additional  employment  afforded  at  paper- 
mills,  and  to  the  opening  of  railway  communication.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
9  members.  The  church,  chapels,  and  schools  have  been  noticed 
in  the  E.  C. ;  but  the  church  nas  been  restored,  and  the  Gram- 
mar School,  which  had  been  disused  for  many  years,  has  l)een 
rebuilt,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  at  West  HilL  On  the  East  Hill  a 
new  cemetery  has  been  laid  out,  and  2  mortuary  chapels  erected. 
Among  the  new  buildings  may  be  noticed  a  County  Court 
House  erected  in  1859  ;  an  Assembly  Booms,  adjoining  the 
Exchange,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bray,  erected  m  1860 ;  a 
esoo.  Div. — BUP. 


Cattle  Market,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Bray  in  the  same  year ;  a 
large  Union  workhouse  and  a  police  station.  TTie  City  of 
London  Lunatic  Asylum,  erectea  in  1866,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  Dartford :  it  is  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  site  :  it  has  accommodation  for  2M) 
patients,  and  cost  65,000/.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
important  The  extensive  steam-en^e  and  machinery  factory 
of  MessrSb  £.  and  J.  Hall  is  on  the  nver  Darent ;  also  the  gun- 
powder factory  of  Messrs.  Pigou  and  Wilks ;  there  are  also 
paper-mills,  tan-works,  a  manufactory  for  Bank  of  England 
note  and  paper  moulds,  and  bandana  silk-printing  works  ;  corn- 
mills,  mattings,  breweries,  and  iron-foundries,  and  lime,  brick, 
and  tile  works.  Dartford  is  a  c;reat  provision  market  for  the 
neighbouring  district.  By  Dartford  Creek,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  town,  Dartford  has  communication  with  the  Thames. 
The  com  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a  cattle  market  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  eveiy  month.  Dartford  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  53,109  acres, 
and  a  population  of  32,316  in  1861. 

Deal  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  693],  a  municipal  borough  and 
market  town  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  a  station  of  the 
Ramsgate  and  Deal  branch  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  ; 
5  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sandwich.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
1589  inhabited  houses,  and  7531  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
464  since  1851.  The  town  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering 
place.  The  site  occupied  bv  the  Deal  Navy  Yard,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  town,  has  been  purcnased  by  a  land  society  for  the  erec- 
tion of  first-class  villas  and  residences.  Deal  possesses  3  churches 
of  the  Establishment,  and  chapels  for  the  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  Calvinists,  and  Wesleyans,  erected  in  1866; 
ana  Primitive  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  National, 
Parochial,  and  other  schools.  In  1864  a  new  promenade  pier, 
1100  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  was  constructed  adjoining  the 
Esplanade,  at  a  cost  of  13,5002.  In  the  same  year  was  erected 
the  Deal  and  Walmer  Institute,  containing  a  larce  assembly- 
room,  committee  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  good  library ;  two 
reading-rooms  for  the  Deal  boatmen  have  also  been  erected  at 
the  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the  town.  Deal  is  a  head  pilot  station, 
57  pilots  being  attached  to  the  port.  Sail-making  and  boat- 
building are  carried  on,  but  the  trade  consists  chiefly  in  supply- 
ing provisions,  &c.,  to  the  ships  lying  in  the  Downs.  A  market 
is  neldon  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished weekly.  In  the  town  is  a  Signal  Tower,  with  a  time-ball 
for  shipping,  w^orked  by  the  electric  ^telegraph,  from  Greenwich 
Observatory. 

Deptford  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  96],  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensboume, 
part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich,  and  a  station  of 
the  South-Eastem  Railway,  4  nmes  from  London.  In  1861  the 
town,  which  includes  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul 
(exclusive  of  Hatcham  Manor,  which  is  in  Surrey),  contained 
4564  inhabited  houses,  and  40,242  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
12,346  since  1851.  The  royal  dockyards  occupy  a  space  of 
nearly  30  acres,  and  comprise  yards  for  building  ships  of  any 
size,  though  this  branch  is  understood  to  be  definitely  aban- 
doned ;  a  factory  department,  steam  cooperate,  storehouses,  and 
a  principal  victualling  department,  with  beet-curing  works  and 
otner  manufactories  of  provisions  for  the  navy.  The  town  has 
greatly  increased,  but  tne  older  part  has  altered  little  in  cha- 
racter. Deptford  possesses  4  churches  of  the  Establishment,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Paul's,  St.  John's,  and  Christchurch,  a  mission 
church,  erected  in  1864.  A  Gothic  Confireg^tional  chapel  was 
built  in  1861,  and  another,  Italian  in  style,  in  1862  ;  there  are 
also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  Free  and  other 
schools,  two  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots,  and  several  charities. 
There  are  extensive  steam-engine  factories,  chemical-works,  pot- 
teries, boat  and  barge-building  yards,  &c.  At  New-Cross  is  the 
Royal  Navcd  School,  which  had  220  pupils  in  1867,  of  whom  55 
were  civilians,  and  the  remainder  the  sons  of  naval  and  marine 
officers.  Both  the  South-Eastem  and  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railways  have  stations  at  New-Cross,  where, 
and  at  Deptford  New  Town,  good-sized  suburban  railway  vil- 
lages have  grown  up,  and  many  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  placed. 

Ethanif  or  EUham  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  901],  an  old  town,  5 J 
miles  N.  of  the  Westenhancer  and  Hythe  station  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway,  and  8  miles  N.W.  from  Folkestone.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  241  inhabited  houses,  and  1159  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  48  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  an  interestir" 
building  of  the  Transition  Normanperiod,  there  are  chape? 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Bible  Christians,  and  National 
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Wesleyan  schools.  The  market  is  now  only  held  once  in  every 
few  years,  by  way  of  asserting  the  right  to  be  entitled  a  market 
town.  Elham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  43,197  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,925 
in  1861. 

Eltham,  a  jpleasant  old  town,  and  a  station  of  the  North  Kent 
Railway,  8  nules  S.E.  from  London.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 472  inhabited  houses,  and  3009  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
441  since  1851.  Eltham  is  prettily  situated,  contains  many 
good  villas  and  houses,  and  is  a  favourite  residence  for  London 
merchants  and  others.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  several 
villas  and  smaller  dwellings  have  oeen  ouilt,  but  little  change 
has  occurred  in  the  village  itself.  The  grand  old  banqueting 
hall  of  Eltham  Palace  has  received  a  few  needful  repairs,  but  has 
happily  escaped  any  attempt  at  what  is  called  "restoration." 
The  church  is  a  plain  brick  Duilding  of  the  last  century,  but  in 
it  and  in  the  churchyard  are  some  monuments  of  interest.  There 
are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  schools,  and 
several  almshouses.  At  Middle  Park  Farm  is  the  racing  stud  of 
Mr.  Blenkiron,  very  famous  among  sporting  men. 

Faversham  [E.  C.  voL  ii  col.  999],  a  municipsd  borough,  sea- 
port, and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Raifway,  9  miles  W.  from  Canterbury.  In  1861  the 
borough,  which  includes  the  suburbs  of  Ospringe,  Davington, 
and  Preston,  contained  1119  inhabited  houses,  and  6858  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  1263  since  1851.  The  increase  was  attri- 
butable partly  to  the  erection  of  houses  in  Preston  parish  for 
workmen  employed  in  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company's  engine-factory.  Faversham  station,  and  the  openinc 
of  very  extensive  brick-fields  ;  but  the  town  itself  has  increased 
considerably  in  size  and  trade.  On  the  improvement  of  the 
creek,  or  harbour,  some  30,000^.  have  been  expended  ;  vessels  of 
200  tons  can  now  ascend  to  the  town.  The  trade  is  large  in  coal 
and  timber,  which  are  the  chief  imports,  and  in  the  export  of 
hops,  com,  wool,  and  fruit,  the  latter  being  sent  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  London  in  hoys.  The  oyster  fishery  is  important ;  it  is 
worked  by  the  Company  of  Free*  Dredgermen,  and  employs  nearly 
300  men.  In  the  town  are  two  large  breweries  ;  on  Faversham 
Creek  are  the  extensive  gunpowder-works  of  Messrs.  Hall,  and 
very  large  cement-works.  Markets  are  held  for  com  on  Wednes- 
days ;  for  meat  and  ceneral  produce  on  Saturdays ;  and  for 
cattle  on  the  first  ana  third  Tuesdays  in  every  mon^.  On 
December  31,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  204  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  6219  tons  ;  and  196  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  28,855  tons ;  and  2  steam-vessels  of  22  tons,  aggre- 
gate burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were  : — Coastwise  : 
inwards,  1581  sailing-vessels,  of  tne  aggregate  burden  of  119,973 
tons  ;  outwards,  819  sailing-vesseLs  of  35,549  tons.  From  and  to 
the  colonies:  inwards,  2  sailing-vessels  of  164  tons  burden; 
outwards,  1  sailing  vessel  of  113  tons— all  British.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports  :  inwards,  46  British  sailing-vessels,  of  3227  tons  ; 
and  13  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1097  tons  aggregate  burden ; 
outwards,  22  British  sailing-vessels,  of  1074  tons  ;  and  15  foreign 
sailing-vessels,  of  1312  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs  duties  collected  during  1867  was  1293^.,  a  decrease  of 
497^.  from  1866,  on  grain,  wine,  and  spirits.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  has  been  improved,  and  several  good  buildings  have  been 
erected.  Faversham  Church,  St.  Mary  of  Charity,  has  been  re- 
stored externally  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 
Ospringe  church  was  restored  in  1858,  and  in  1867  a  new  tower 
was  added,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Blackburn.  The 
interior  of  the  Norman  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Daving- 
ton, has  been  restored  and  decorated  by  Mr.  T.  WiUement, 
F.S.A.,  who  resides  at  Davington  Priory.  There  are  chapels  for 
Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  and  Bible  Christians ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  Free 
Grammar-school,  National  schools  (a  handsome  building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  R.  E.  Hussey),  and  numerous  charities.  The 
trastees  of  the  Faversham  pubhc  charities  have  expended  part  of 
their  accumulated  funds  in  laying  out  a  public  recreation-ground 
of  about  20  acres  on  the  east  of  the  town.  A  block  of  30  alms- 
houses, with  a  chapel  in  the  centre,  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
above  two  acres,  was  erected  in  the  Ospringe-road  in  1864.  A 
spacious  Literary  Institute,  containing  a  lecture-hall  for  700 
persons,  library,  reading,  and  class-rooms,  was  erected  in  1862. 
There  are  besides  a  Town-hall,  with  a  market-place  under  ;  and 
Assembly-rooms  in  Preston-street.  Faversham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,448  acres, 
and  a  population  of  18,867  in  1861, 


Folkestone  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  1046],  a  mimicipal  borough,  sea- 
port, and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- 
Eastem  Railway,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Dover.  In  1861  the  boroujgh 
contained  1478  inhabited  houses,  and  8507  inhabitants,  an  in- 
crease of  1781  since  1851.  Folkestone  is  a  contributory  to  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe.  The  town  has  much  increased 
in  size  during  the  last  few  years,  chiefl^r  on  account  of  its  growth 
in  popularity  as  a  resort  for  sea-bathing.  It  is  paved,  ughted 
with  gas,  and  weU  suppUed  with  water  from  reservoirs  at  Cherry 
Gardens,  but  the  drainage  requires  amendment.  The  Pavilion 
and  other  large  houses  afford  ample  hotel  accommodation  ;  there 
are  baths  and  libraries  ;  and  a  broad  sea-wall  and  esplanade,  to 
be  lined  with  marine  residences,  was  commenced  in  the  Lower 
Sandgate-road  in  1866.  In  1861  the  railway  company  con- 
structed a  low-water  landing-pier,  to  enable  the  railway  pas- 
sengers to  land  from  the  steamers  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  In 
addition  to  the  churches  and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  a 
new  Gothic  church,  St.  Peter's,  intended  chiefly  for  mariners, 
was  erected  on  the  East  Cliff,  in  1863  :  and  in  1866  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Gardner.  A  new  Town-hall  was  erected  in  1861,  with  a 
market-hall  at  the  rear.  Folkestone  has  some  shipping  trade  in 
addition  to  the  passenger  traffic  to  Boulogne.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Folkestone  6  sailing-vessels  of  84  tons  burden,  and  25  above  50 
tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3645  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the 
year  were : — Coastwise  :  inwards,  272  sailing-vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  34,525  tons  ;  outwards,  3  sailing-vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  161  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies  : 
inwa^,  2  sailing-vessels  of  138  tons  burden  ;  outwards,  2  sail- 
ing-vessels, of  138  tons  burden — all  British.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports :  inwards,  21  British  sailing-vessels,  of  432  tons, 
and  10  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1298 
tons ;  outwards,  18  British  sailing-vessels,  of  256  tons,  and  7 
foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  866  tons  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Folkestone  during  the 
year  1867  was  12,371/.,  a  decrease  of  211^  since  the  previous 
year.  The  harbour  is  much  used  by  boats  employed  in  the 
herring  and  mackerel  fisheries. 

Govdhurst,  on  the  Sussex  border,  5  miles  S.  of  the  Marden 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  11  miles  E.  from 
Tonbridge  Wells.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  535  inhabited 
houses  and  2778  inhabitants,  an  mcrease  of  184  since  1851.  A 
large  part  of  the  town,  in  which  is  the  church,  is  situated  on  a 
ridge  490  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  extensive  views. 
The  church  was  partially  restored  in  1866.  There  are  chapela 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  National  school,  a 
Literary  Institute,  a  reading-room,  and  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 
Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bedgbury  Park,  Kiln- 
down,  2  miles  S.  of  Goudhurst,  is  the  fine  mansion  and  park  of 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  Esq. 

Lenham,  on  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford,  7  miles  N.E. 
of  the  Headcom  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  411  inhabited  houses  and  2016  inhabitants. 
The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Len,  which  rises  in  the 
parish.  Besides  the  church,  which  has  a  tower  with  8  bells, 
there  are  a  Congregational  chapel  and  National  schools.  In 
1867  a  new  Literary  Institute,  consisting  of  a  hall  60  feet  by  20 
feet,  with  reading-rooms  and  library,  was  erected  in  the  town. 
Some  malting  is  carried  on.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held 
in  June  and  October. 

Lyddy  a  small  market  town  and  a  member  of  the  cinque  port 
of  New  Romney,  near  the  coast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  on  tiie  edge  of  Denge  Marsh,  8  miles  S.E.  from  the 
Appledore  station  of  the  Ashford  and  Hastings  branch  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  360  in- 
habited houses  and  1667  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  62  since 
1851.  The  trade  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the  marshes  affording 
rich  pasture  for  sheep.  Brewing  is  carried  on.  The  market  is 
on  Thursday.  Dungeness  lighthouse  is  about  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Lydd,  across  a  shingle  beach. 

MaUing,  Town  or  West  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  677],  a  small  town, 
3^  miles  N.  of  the  Watenngbury  station  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  (Maidstone  branch)  and  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Maid- 
stone. In  1861  the  parish  contained  357  inhabited  houses  and 
2086  inhabitants,  an  mcrease  of  65  since  1851.  A  police-office 
and  station  has  been  recently  erected.  Hops  are  grown  largely 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  com  market  is  held  every  Monday 
evening  in  the  Swan  Hotel.  The  Union  Workhouse  is  situated, 
about  a  mile  S,  of  the  town.    Town  MaUing  Poor-Law  Union 
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contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,398  acres, 
and  a  population  of  21,447  in  1861. 

MargaU  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  699],  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  W.  of  the  North  Foreland,  a  municipal  horongh,  sea-port 
and  market  town,  and  watering-place,  and  a  station  of  t£e  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  5  miles  N.N.E.  &om  Ramsgate 
by  rail  and  73  miles  E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  St.  John  was  10,019,  an  increase  of  912  since  1851. 
Margate  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1857  ;  in  1861  it  con- 
tained 1827  inhabited  houses  and  8874  inhabitants.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
water- works  opened  in  1859  at  Tivoli,  but  the  sewerage  of  parts 
of  the  town  is  unsatisfactory.  Many  new  houses  and  tenaces 
have  been  built,  the  marine  parade  has  been  widened,  and 
greater  accommodation  afforded  for  the  numerous  visitors  who 
frequent  the  town  during  the  summer  months.  The  Marine 
Terrace  and  Royal  Crescent  now  form  a  promenade  2500  feet 
long,  protected  by  a  substantial  sea-wall.  In  addition  to  the 
churches  and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  may  be  noticed  a 
new  Congregational  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  erected  in 
1860,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman,  of 
Reading.  There  are  piers,  promenades,  three  large  bathing 
establishments,  besides  the  machines  on  the  beach,  bazaars, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  music-rooms,  and  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment usual  to  a  well-frequented  watering-place.  At  Westbrook 
is  the  Royal  National  Hospital,  having  accommodation  for  250 
in-door  patients.  The  Royal  Alexandra  Almshouses  were 
erected  in  1866  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  1863.  Margate  has  a  small  shipping  trade  and  a 
fishery.  A  market  for  provisions  is  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

Milton  next  Sittinghoume,  a  market  town  on  the  river  Swale, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Sittingboume  station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tained 507  inhabited  houses  and  2731  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
324  since  1851.  The  to^vn,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Sittingboume, 
is  governed  by  a  portreeve  elected  annually ;  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  streets,  which  are  well-paved  and  lighted. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  stands  N.  of  the  town,  a  chapel 
of  ease  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  there 
are  also  Congregational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  The 
oyster  fishery  employs  a  large  number  of  men  and  boats,  the 
oysters,  known  ad  '  Milton  natives,'  holding  the  highest  place  in 
the  London  markets.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  tan 
yards  and  oil  and  cement  mills.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 
Milton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  35,409  acres,  and  a  population  of  14,775  in  1861. 

New  RomneVf  a  small  Cinque  Port,  5i  miles  S.E.  of  the  Apple- 
dore  station  of  the  Ashford  and  Hastings  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway,  and  5  miles  N.  of  Dungeness.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  205  inhabited  houses  and  1062  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  9  since  1851.  The  town,  a  dull  place,  but  having  a  good 
trade,  is  the  capital  of  Romney  Marsh,  famous  for  its  rich  grazing 
pastures.  In  it  are,  besides  the  chureh  and  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
an  assembly  room,  a  hospital,  4  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 
The  Romney  Marsh  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  46,785  acres  and  a  population  of  5708 
in  1861. 

Qiveenhorough,  a  small  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  a  station  of  the  Sittingboume  and  Sheemess 
branch  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  two  miles 
S.  of  Sheemess.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  157  houses  and 
973  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  251  since  1851,  attributed  partly 
to  the  presence  of  labourers  employed  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
common,  and  partly  to  increased  activity  in  the  oyster-fishery. 
The  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  oyster-fishery,  and  has 
suflfered  from  its  depression.  Copperas-works  have  been  in 
operation  here  for  very  nearly  300  years.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  The  Quild- 
hall  has  a  small  jail  underneath. 

Rarnsgate,  a  market  town,  sea-port,  and  watering  place  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  S.  of  the  North  Foreland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  966].  It  has  stations 
both  on  the  South-Eastern  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railways.  In  1861  the  town  contained  2209  inhabited  houses 
and  11,865  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  27  since  1851.  For  sani- 
tary purposes  Ramsgate  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  40 
members.  The  town  is  efl&ciently  supplied  with  i^ater,  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  the  High-street  has  been  widened  and  im- 
proved, many  new  houses  and  shops  have  been  built  in  the  town, 


and  on  the  West  Cliff  a  new  town  has  sprung  up.  In  this  suburb 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Augustine  and  Benedictine 
monastery,  with  a  private  house  (St.  Gregory's,  in  beautiful 
grounds  adjoining  the  monastery),  designed  and  built  in  a  creat 
part  at  his  own  cost  by  the  late  Welby  Pugin,  and  enlarged  by 
his  son.  The  whole  forms  a  group  of  Gothic  buUdings  of  great 
architectural  interest.  Ramsgate  nas  six  churches  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, five  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
National  and  other  schools,  and  a  free  school  at  St  Lawrence. 
Ramsgate  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  the  sands  are  well- 
adapted  for  bathing,  and  the  town  is  well  furnished  with  accommo- 
dations for  visitors.  It  has  several  bathing  establishments, 
bazaars,  libraries,  &c.,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  to  London, 
Margate,  Deal,  Dover,  Calais,  and  Boulogne.  The  town  revenue 
is  to  a  great  extent  obtained  as  a  steam-packet  ^ort  and  Harbour 
of  Refuge ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  considerable  shipping  trade  and 
extensive  fisheries.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Ramsgate  145  sailing- 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  4357 
tons ;  28  sailing-vessels  of  above  50  tons,  of  3357  tons  burden  ; 
and  one  steam-vessel  of  10  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year 
were — Coastwise,  inwards,  280  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  25,548  tons ;  outwards,  27  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggre- 

fate  burden  of  2479  tons ;  and  one  steam- vessel  of  180  tons. 
*rom  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  2  sailing-vessels  of  150  tons 
burden  ;  all  British.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected 
at  the  port  during  the  year  1867  was  2721Z.,  a  decrease  of  486Z. ; 
the  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  111^,  an  in- 
crease of  63i.  over  the  previous  year.  Ship-building  yards,  rope- 
walks,  and  breweries  anord  some  employment.  At  regwellBay, 
S.W.  of  Ramsgate,  large  quantities  of  shrimps  and  lobsters  are 
caught,  and  the  potting  oi  shrimps  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

^.  Mary  Cray,  a  small  town  and  a  station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  4  miles  E.  from  Bromley.  In 
1861  the  parish  contained  277  inhabited  houses  and  1464  inhabi- 
tants, an  mcrease  of  64  since  1851.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  has 
been  restored ;  in  it  are  several  interesting  brasses.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels  ;  the 
former  a  handsome  building,  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Joynson. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  Literary  Institute,  and 
reading-rooms.  Close  by  the  church  and  station,  are  the  exten- 
sive and  admirably-arranged  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  Joynson,  and 
on  the  river  Cray  are  other  paper  and  corn-mills.  In  the  parish 
are  extensive  orchards  and  hop-gardens. 

Sevenoaks  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  508],  a  market  town,  a  station  on 
the  South-Eastem  and  the  terminus  of  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  6  miles  N.N.  W.  from 
Tonbridge.  In  1861  the  township  contained  2071  inhabitants; 
the  population  of  the  parish,  including  the  liberties  of  Riverhead 
and  Weald,  was  4695.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railways  the 
limits  of  the  town  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  many  ex- 
cellent houses  have  been  built.  The  town  stands  on  high  ground, 
commands  extensive  views,  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  con- 
tains many  good  residences.  Besides  the  noble  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  a  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  was  erected  on 
St.  John's  Hill  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Morphew 
and  Green.  In  1866  a  Congregational  chapel.  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  on  St  John's  Hill,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Tarring.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Particular  Baptists  also 
have  chapels  here.  The  Grammar-school  has  been  restored  and 
enlarged.  There  are  a  literary  and  scientific  association,  town- 
hall,  a  bank,  two  or  three  good  hotels,  and  a  county  police  station 
erected  in  1864.  A  com  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a  stock 
market  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  every  month.  A  yearly  fair  is 
held  in  October.  Knole  Park  is  noticed  in  the  original  article. 
At  Ide  Hill,  a  little  village  near  Sevenoaks,  a  new  churc^h,  late 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.   C.   H.  Cooke.    Sevenoaks  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16 

Earishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,488  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ition  of  22,039  in  1861. 

Sheemess  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  521],  a  seaport  and  a  naval  esta- 
blishment at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  on  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Sittingboume  and  Sheemess  branch  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  46|  miles  E.  by  S.  from  London.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  1098  inhabited  houses  and  12,015  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  3466  since  1851.  The  town  consists  of  4  distinct 
districts,  called  Blue  Town,  Mile  Town,  Banks's  Town,  and 
Marine  Town.  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board 
)  of  Health  of  12  members,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
^  3  F  2 
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town  has  been  thoroughly  drained  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  dockyards  at  the  present  time  afford  employment  to  nearly 
3000  men.  They  are  now  in  a  very  complete  and  efficient 
condition,  some  tliree  millions  having  been  spent  on  them  during 
the  last  30  years.  Upon  the  fortifications,  which  now  extena 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  mount  above  100  guns,  about  300,000/. 
have  been  expended  since  1861.  At  Sheemess  are  the  residences 
of  the  Port  Admiral  and  other  high  officials,  and  barracks 
aflfordin^  accommodation  for  nearly  2000  soldiers.  Barracks  for 
the  families  of  the  military  in  garrison  were  erected  in  1862 ; 
and  in  1863  another  spacious  block  of  buildings,  containing 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  for  the  soldiers,  both  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Lacy.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the 
military,  French  Second  Pointed  in  stvle,  was  erected  in  Marine 
Town  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  lir.  E.  W.  Pugin.  Besides 
the  churches,  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Bible  Christians,  and 
a  Jews'  synagogue ;  National  schools,  a  County-court,  a  Literary 
Institute,  and  a  Branch  Bank.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  dockyard  and  supplying  shipping  with  stores, 
but  oyster  fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  there  is 
some  trade  in  coal  and  com.  The  Nore  Light  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Sheemess. 

Sittii\gbour7U,  a  market  town  at  the  head  of  Milton  Creek, 
and  a  station  of  the  London,  Chatliam,  and  Dover  Railway,  7^ 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Chatham.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  829 
inhabited  houses  and  4301  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1404  since 
1851,  attributed  partly  to  the  erection  of  the  railway  station, 
partly  to  freehold  iwid  having  been  sold  for  building  purposes, 
and  partly  to  the  erection  of  cottages  for  brickmakers  at  Snipe's 
Hill.  The  town,  which  is  govern^  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health, 
has  much  increased  in  size  ;  several  new  streets  have  been  laid 
out  towards  the  railway  station,  which  is  situated  between  Sit- 
tinglx>ume  and  Milton,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
population  a  new  chureh  (in  addition  to  the  pariBh  church)  has 
been  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey.  A  cemetery, 
with  two  mortuary  chapels,  was  formed  in  1860,  a  little  distance 
from  the  town.  A  new  and  handsome  Corn-exchange  was 
opened  in  1858,  having  a  market  room  60  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide.  The  market  was  for  many  years  discontinue,  but  is  now 
revived  and  is  held  on  "Wednesday.  The  trade  of  the  town 
consists  in  the  import  of  coals,  the  export  of  com,  and  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Dredging  for  oysters  and 
bnckmaking  afford  employment,  and  there  are  seed,  oil,  and  corn- 
mil  Is  and  cement  works. 

Smanlniy  a  small  town  2  miles  S.W.  from  the  Pluckley 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Maidstone.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  214  inhabited  houses 
and  1130  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  76  since  1851.  The  business 
is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  town  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article. 

Tenterden  [K  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  813],  a  municipal  borough  and 
market  town,  7^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Headcom  station  of 
the  South-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
711  inhabited  houses  and  3762  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  139 
since  1851.  The  town  is  well  built,  well  supplied  with  water, 
lighted  with  gas^  and  contains  many  good  residences.  A  new 
cemetery  has  been  lately  fomoied  outside  the  town.  The  church 
of  St  Mildred  has  been  recently  restored,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass.  The  town  has  4  dissenting  chapels, 
National  and  other  schools,  a  Town-hall,  an  Assemoly-room, 
and  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
chiefly  pasture,  but  hope  are  grown  to  some  extent  The  market 
for  com  is  held  on  fViday,  and  an  annual  fair  in  May.  Ten- 
terden Pooi^Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townshijw, 
with  an  area  of  46,889  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,947  in 
1861. 

Tanbridge,  or  Tunbridg€  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  864],  a  market 
town  on  the  Medway,  and  a  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  N.  from  Tonbridge  WeU&  In  1861  the  town 
contained  1165  inhabited  houses  and  5919  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  1380  since  1851.  The  Grammar-school  is  richly 
endowed,  and  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  publication  of  the 
original  article.  In  1859  a  chapel.  First  Pomted  in  style,  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker,  and 
in  1864  new  school  buildings,  also  First  Pointed  in  style,  were 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bumell,  fomiing  with  the 
master^s  residence  and  the  chapel  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  S.S.  Petor  and  Paul,  a  new  church, 
St  Stephen's,  First  Pointed  in  style,  has  been  built  on  the  road 
to  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  a  distnct  church  in  1859,  and  there 


are  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels, 
and  a  Methodist  Free  chureh.  By  means  of  the  railway  and 
the  river  Medway,  which  is  here  navigable  for  barges  of  40  tons, 
the  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and  timber. 
An  iron-foiindiy,  tannery,  breweries,  maltings,  corn-mills,  and 
wool-stapling  afford  employment,  and  on  &e  river  are  gun- 
powder-mills. A  large  market  is  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  an  annual  fair  in  October.  Ton- 
bridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships^ 
with  an  area  of  46,179  acres,  and  a  population  of  34,271  in  1851. 

Tonbridge,  or  Tunbridge  WeUs,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  a 
market  town,  and  a  station  of  the  Hastings  branch  of  tiie  South- 
Eastern  RaUway,  5  miles  S.  from  Tonbridge,  and  46  miles  S.S.E. 
from  London  by  raiL  In  1866  a  new  line  was  opened,  connecting 
Tonbridge  Wells  with  the  Three  Bridges  station  of  the  Brighton 
Railway,  and  so  forming  a  direct  communication  with  that  town. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  2493  inhabited  houses  and  13,807 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3220  since  1851.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses it  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  24  members.  The 
town  has  been  considerably  improved,  both  arehitecturally  and 
in  its  hygienic  condition.  In  1867  new  and  extensive  reser- 
voirs for  supplying  the  town  were  constructed,  and  a  cemetery 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  London-road.  Many  new  residences 
have  been  built ;  it  has  the  usual  accommodations  of  a  first-class 
watering-place,  while  from  its  healthy  situation  and  the  pictu- 
resque scenery  of  the  vicinity,  it  is  a  fovourite  phux  of  residence 
as  well  .as  an  attractive  town  for  simmier  visitors.  The  chapel- 
of-ease,  St.  Charles  the  Martyr,  Trinity  Chureh,  and  Christ- 
churoh,  were  mentioned  in  the  £.  C.  St  John's  church,  in  the 
Lew,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  crucifom,  of  Kentish  rag  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone,  was  erected  in  1858  frttm  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gough.  St  James'  Church,  Calverley  Plain,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Evan  Christian.  It  is  built  of  native  sandstone,  and 
consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel  and  porch,  with 
belfry.  A  new  church  was  consecrated  in  1865  at  Broadwater 
Down,  where  a  suburb  of  genteel  residences  is  growing  up.  It 
was  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Abeigavenny,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu ;  is  early  French  Flamboyant  in 
style,  cruciform,  with  a  deep  apidal  clumcel,  and  tower  and 
spire  at  the  north-west  A  Pnmitive  Methodist  chapel  was 
built  in  1857,  and  in  1867  a  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapel. 
First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tall  spire,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Wimble.  The  Wells  are  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  Parade  is  broad  and  handsome,  and 
is  175  yards  long.  The  trade  of  Tonbridge  Wells  consists  prin- 
cipoUy  in  the  manufacture  of  Tonbridge  ware,  toys,  and  fancy 
articles.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday  in  the  Corn- 
exchange,  formerly  the  theatre. 

IVesterham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1087],  a  small,  but  pleasant 
town,  6  miles  W.  from  the  Sevenoaks  station  of  the  Sonth- 
Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  town  was  1654, 
an  increase  of  407  since  1851.  The  interior  of  the  parish  chnich 
has  been  restored  and  reseated.  Westerham  PuUic  Hall  and 
Corn-market  is  a  neat  Italian  building,  erected  in  1866,  iroui  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Habershon.  It  contains  a  hall  54  feet  long  and 
28  feet  wide,  reading,  smoking,  and  billiud-rooms^  and  haa 
accommodation  for  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Institute.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

WhiUtabUy  a  sea-port  town,  and  a  station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  ^Kent  Coast  Line),  6  miles  N.N.  w! 
from  Canterbury,  of  which  place  it  is  the  port  In  1861  the 
town  contained  840  inhabited  houses,  and  4183  inhabitants. 
The  increase  of  the  population  of  Whitstable,  according  to  the 
limits  now  laid  down  ny  the  Registrar-Qeneral,  has  been  very 
nearly  1000,  while  about  500  new  houses  have  been  built  since 
1860.  Besides  the  chureh,  there  are  Congrecational,  and  Wes- 
levan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  The  chief  trade  of 
Whitstable  is  its  oyster  fishery,  whicn  is  of  great  extent ;  it  has 
likewise  a  considerable  trade  m  coals.  Ship  and  boat-building 
mast,  sail,  and  rope-making  afford  emplovment 

JVroihamy  a  market  toniTi,  7  miles  £L  from  the  Sevenoaks 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  6  miles  S.  by  R  of 
the  Meopham  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
wav.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  650  inhabited  houses, 
and  3336  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  182  since  1851.  The 
church  has  been  repaired,  the  chancel  elaborately  restored  and 
decorated,  and  some  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  No  altera- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  town.  Hope  are  cultivated  verr 
extensively,  and  brewing  and  some  papei^making  are  carried  on. 

lyye,  a  decayed  market  town  and  a  station  of  the  A^foid  and 
Canterbuiy  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  5  miles  N.C 
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from  Ajshford.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  322  inhabited 
houses,  and  1594  inhabitants.  The  Giammar-school  and  Charity 
school  are  held  in  the  college  founded  by  Cardinal  Kempe  in 
1413.  The  market  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years. 
Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  the  population,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  being  that  of  the  parish  : — 

AppUdorff  a  station  of  the  Ashford  and  Hastings  branch  of  the 
South-Eastem  HaiLway,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Wye  ;  pop.  640, 
an  increase  of  19  since  1851.  The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
seated, the  fine  oak  screen  restored,  and  a  new  east  window 
inserted.  Barham,  3  miles  S.W.  of  the  Adisham  station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  ;  pon.  1090,  a  decrease  of 
15  since  1851.  On  Barham  Downs,  a  little  N.  of  the  village,  are 
a  number  of  barrows,  300  of  which  were  opened  by  the  late  Mr. 
Faussett,  of  Hippington.  Beckenham,  a  station  of  tlie  Mid-Kent 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways,  10  miles  S.S.E. 
from  London  ;  pop.  2124,  an  increase  of  436  since  1851.  Tlie 
church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  a  new  proprietary  church, 
St.  Paul'^  has  been  erected  near  the  railway  station.  In  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  are  man^  fine  old  mansions,  and 
numerous  villas  have  been  erected  since  the  ojH^ning  of  the 
railway.  Bexley,  a  village,  and  station  on  the  North  Kent  Rail- 
way, 3J  miles  W.S.W.  u:om  Dartford  ;  pop.  4944,  an  increase 
of  454  since  1851.  A  new  National  school-house  has  been 
erected,  and  there  is  an  infant  school.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  in 
September.  At  Halfway  Street  a  new  district  church  has  been 
erected,  and  there  are  National  schools.  BexUy  Heathy  or  Bexlei/ 
New  I'owuj  is  a  new  village  on  the  Dover-road,  1^  miles  N.  of 
Bexley ;  it  has  a  district  church,  Congregationaf,  Baptist,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  library.  Biddendeii,  4  miles 
S.  from  the  Headcom  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ; 
pop.  1412,  a  decrease  of  45  since  1851.  The  church.  All  Saints, 
a  tine  building,  ranging  from  First  to  Third  Pointed  in  date,  was 
thorouglily  restored  in  1857.  In  the  village  are  a  reading-room 
and  library,  and  new  National  schook.  On  Easter  Sunday  cakes 
are  distributed  in  the  church  porch,  on  which  are  stamped  rude 
figures  of  tw^o  females  joined  together  at  the  sides  and  shoulders. 
The  cakes  are  a  part  of  a  charity  left  by  two  maiden  sisters,  and 
the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  impression  on  the  cakes  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  these  "  Biddenden  Maids,''  who  were  thus  jomed 
together  after  the  fashion  of  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  died  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other.  The  junction  of  the  figures,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  was  due  to  the  want  of  skill  of  the  Biddenden 
artist,  whether  the  figures  were  intended  for  the  Biddenden 
maids,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  symbolise  Charity.  Bickley, 
a  station  on  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  Mid-Kent 
Railways,  1  mile  E.  ol  Bromley,  of  which  place  it  is  a  hamlet ; 
population  is  not  given  separately.  The  neighbourhood  is  veiy 
beautiful,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  railways  many  first-class 
houses  and  villas  have  been  built.  A  fine  new  church,  St. 
George's,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal 
chancel,  and  a  west  tower  and  tall  spire,  was  erected  close  by 
Bickley  Park  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barnes.  A  pic- 
turescjue  gate-house  crosses  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bickley  Park  estate.  On  the  left  of  the  station,  and  half  way 
between  Bromley  and  Bickley,  is  the  Poultry  Farm  of  the 
National  Poultry  Company,  extending  over  5  acres.  Blackheathj 
a  viU^e,  and  station  of  the  North  Kent  Rail  way],  1^  miles  S.E. 
from  Qreenwich  ;  the  population  is  included  with  Greenwich, 
Charlton,  and  Lewisham  parishes.  The  village  has  increased  in 
size  considerably,  and  many  new  houses haveueen erected  round 
the  heath  and  near  the  railway  station.  In  1858  a  new  church, 
All  Saints,  Early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  was  erected  on  the  heath,  and  in  1867  it  was  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  tower  and  spire.  Close  to  the  station 
are  the  Congregationalist  church  and  school,  a  large  building ; 
the  College  for  the  Sons  of  Missionaries,  a  handsome  red  brick 
and  stone  structure ;  and  the  Blackheath  Proprietary  SchooL 
The  heath  is  a  favourite  resort  for  pleasure  parties  during  the 
summer,  but  its  beauty  has  been  greatly  injured,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive excavations  for  sand,  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  in  defiance  of  the  continued  appeals  and 
remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants.  Boxley,  2  j  miles  N.  oy  E.  from 
the  Maidstone  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway  ;  pop.  1470,  a 
decrease  of  38  since  1651.  Hops  are  extensively  grown.  Bra^sUed, 
a  picturesque  village,  1|-  miles  E.  of  Westerham  on  the  road  to 
Sevenoaks ;  pop.  1182,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851.  The  inte- 
resting old  cruciform  church  was  pulled  down,  except  the  tow^er, 
in  1865,  and  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse. 
The  monuments,  with  effigies,  some  very  fine,  were  carefully 


preserved.  Brasted  Park,  whence  Louis  Napoleon  set  out  on  his 
Boulogne  expedition,  is  the  seat  of  W.  Tippmg,  Estj.  BrenchUy, 
2^  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Paddock  Wood  Junction  station  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  2844,  an  increase  of  151  since 
1851.  A  reading-room  has  recently  been  established  here.  Fruit 
is  gro^vn  at  Brenchley  for  the  London  markets,  and  hops  are 
largely  cultivated.  Broadstairs,  in  the  parish  of  St  Peter,  a 
village  and  watering-place  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  station 
of  the  Kent  Coast  Branch  of  tlie  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  2  miles  N.  from  Ramsgate ;  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  1378.  The  vill^e  lias  been  im- 
proved, is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
It  has  a  modem  Gothic  church,  completed  in  1865  by  the 
addition  of  a  spire.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
chapels.  Broadstairs  contains  good  hotels,  libraries,  bathing 
establishments,  and  the  usual  accommodations  of  a  frequented 
watering-place.  At  St.  Peter's  is  a  handsome  Gothic  church, 
recently  restored  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Tarver ;  also 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Free  school. 
Charing,  a  vDlage  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  4^  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Pluckley  stiition  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1285, 
a  decrease  of  35  since  1851.  Little  change  has  occurred  in 
the  village.  Brewing  is  carried  on.  Charlton,  a  station  of  the 
North  Kent  Railway,  1  mile  W.  from  Woolwich ;  pop.  8472,  an 
increase  of  3654  since  1851,  attributed  to  its  contiguity  to 
Woolwich,  where  government  employment  had  been  largely 
extended.  In  1867  a  new  cruciform  church,  St.  Paul's,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Wif'gington.  At  New  Charlton  is  a  district  church.  Extensive 
chalk  and  sand-pits  employ  many  hands,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  market  gardens.  ChiddingsUme,  a  village  on  the  river 
Eden,  2  miles  S.W.  of  the  Penshurst  station  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1200,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851. 
Chilham,  |  of  a  mile  W.  of  the  Chilham  station  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railw^ay  (Ramsgate  and  Hastings  line),  and  6  miles 
S.W.  from  Canterbury  ;  pop.  1319,  a  decrease  of  71  since  1851. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  restored  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  in 

1863.  ChisUhurst,  a  village  and  a  station  on  the  Tonbridge 
branch  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  9  miles  S.E.  from 
London  ;  pop.  2287,  an  increase  of  199  since  1851.  The  tower 
and  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1857,  but  rebuilt  the  following  year,  and  a  fine  peal  of  8 
bells  added.  The  chancel  was  elaborately  decorated  m  1865 ; 
the  body  of  the  church  had  been  carefully  reston^  a  few  years 
earlier  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  In  1860  a  district 
church  was  erected  at  Prickend.  The  Roman  Catholics  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels  here,  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  an  orphanage  for  40  boys.  Cobham,  1^ 
miles  from  the  Sole  Street  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  and  4  miles  S.  from  Gravesend ;  pop.  864,  an 
increase  of  146  since  1861.  The  fine  series  of  brasses  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  have  been  recently  carefully 
restored.  The  College  contains  20  almshouses  for  poor  people 
from  various  parishes.  There  is  a  Free  school.  The  Grays  are 
4  contiguous  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cray.  St.  Mary's 
Cray  has  been  noticed  among  the  towns.  The  others  are  named 
— iooCs  Cray,  2  miles  N.  of  the  St.  Mary  Cray  station ;  pop. 
286,  a  decrease  of  83  since  1851.    The  church  was  restored  in 

1864.  and  some  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  Nwih  Cray, 
3  miles  N.  of  St  Mary  Cray  station ;  pop.  578,  an  increase  of 
8  since  1851.  St  PauPs  Cray,  about  a  mile  from  the  St  Mary 
Cray  station  ;  pop.  532,  a  decrease  of  11  since  1851.  St  Paul's 
Cray  church  was  restored  in  1864,  and  a  new  painted  east 
window  and  two  others  inserted.  Com,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  brick  and  tUe  making  are  carried  on, 
and  here  and  at  Foot's  Cray  are  several  paper-mills.  At  North 
Cray  the  parish  church,  St  James,  is  modem  Gothic,  of  a  French 
type.  There  is  a  free  National  school.  Fruit  is  largely  grown  for 
the  London  markets.  Cray  ford,  \\  miles  W.  of  the  Dartford  station 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ;  pop.  3103,  an  in- 
crease of  168  since  1851.  On  the  river  Cray,  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  is  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  it,  are  silk  and 
calico-printing  works,  and  one  for  printing  felt  carpets.  Chalk- 
pits, brick-making,  and  market  gardening  aflbrd  employment 
The  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  Third  Pointed 
period,  has  been  restored  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Clarke. 
The  village  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  Literary  Institute.  A  lair 
is  held  in  August  Dymchurch,  a  village  on  the  coast,  6  miles 
S.  of  the  Westenhanger  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ; 
pop.  618,  a  decrease  of  32  since  1851.  It  has  an  ancient  church 
with  a  spire  and  3  bells,  a  Baptist  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
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chapel,  and  a  National  school  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  every 
alternate  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  Whit  Thursday.  Edenhridge,  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Eden,  and  a  station  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  6  miles  E.  of  Godstone ;  pop.  1736,  an  increase 
of  18  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational 
and  Baptist  chapels,  National  and  British  schools.  A  small 
com  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  considerable  cattle 
market  monthly.  There  are  3  good  inns.  The  little  town  was 
lighted  with  gas  in  1856.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  chalybeate 
springs.  Erithy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  Kent  Railway,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Dartford.  At 
Belvedere  and  Abbey  Wood,  villages  of  villas  and  semi-detached 
cottages,  with  church,  inns,  and  shops,  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  but  which  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  the  census  returns,  there  are  also 
stations.  The  population  of  Erith  parish,  which  includes  these 
places,  was  4143,  an  increase  of  912  since  1851.  The  interior 
of  Erith  church  has  been  recently  completely  restored.  There 
are  a  Congregational  chapel,  recently  erected,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  National  schools.  To  the  east  of  the  village  are 
extensive  brick-fields,  and  sand  is  dug  out  from  the  hills  around 
in  large  quantities,  and  conveyed  away  by  steam  tramways  as 
ballast  for  merchant  ships  in  the  port  ot  London.  Erith  has  very 
much  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  many  new  houses 
and  villas  have  been  erected  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
river.  Belvedere  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Culling 
Eardley,  is  now  used  as  an  Hospital  for  Merchant  Seamen. 
Ei/nesfordf  on  the  Darent,  half  a  mile  from  the  Eynesford 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  Sevenoaks 
branch;  pop.  1738,  an  increase  of  415  since  1851.  Paper-mills 
and  the  extensive  cherry  orchards  are  the  chief  sources  oi  employ- 
ment. Faniboroiighf  4  miles  S.E.  from  Bromley,  on  the  Seven- 
oaks  road  ;  pop.  955,  an  increase  of  35  since  1851.  Strawberries 
are  gro^vn  here  for  the  London  markets  to  the  extent  of  250  acres. 
Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  good  inns.  Fani- 
ingham,  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Famingham-road  station  on 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  5  miles  S.  from 
Dartford ;  pop.  944,  an  increase  of  243  since  1851.  The  village  is 
situated  on  tne  river  Darent,  over  which  are  two  stone  bridges. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a 
National  school.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  the  third  Wednesday 
in  every  month,  and  a  fair  for  young  colts  in  October.  Hops  are 
grown  very  largely  around  Famingham.  There  is  a  large  family 
and  anglers'  hotel,  the  '  Lion,'  by  the  river.  Fordwichy  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Sturrv  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way (Ramsgate  and  Deal  branch),  and  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Canterbury ;  pop.  202,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.  The  river 
Stour  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  the  bridge  above  the  village, 
and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  coal.  The  village  is 
resorted  to  for  trout  fishing,  and  market  gardening  affords  some 
occupation.  Gillingham.  half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  New 
Brompton  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway, 
a  suburb  of  Chatham ;  pop.  14,608,  an  increase  of  6756  since 
1851,  attributed  to  the  extension  of  employment  in  the  royal 
dockyard  and  other  government  departments ;  but  the  return 
includes  Old  and  New  Brompton,  part  of  the  High-street, 
Chatham,  the  Brompton  and  St.  Mary  Barracks,  the  Garrison 
Hospital,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  Brick-making  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 
JIadlow,  4  miles  N.E.  of  the  Tonbridge  station  of  the  Mid-Kent 
Railway  ;  pop.  2568,  an  increase  of  173  since  1851.  A  Literary 
Institute  was  erected  in  1859 ;  gas-works  were  established  in 
1860,  and  there  is  a  penny  savings'  bank.  Brewing  and  brick- 
makmg  are  carried  on,  but  the  chief  employment  is  the  culti- 
vation of  hops.  Hawkhurst,  4  miles  N.E.  of  the  Etchingham 
station  of  the  Tonbridge  and  Hastings  Railway ;  pop.  2715,  an 
increase  of  11  since  1851.  A  chanel-of-ease,  French  Gothic  in 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  (J.  Scott,  R.A.,  was  erected  at 
Hi^hgate  in  1861.  There  are  a  Free  school,  6  almshouses,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  Hops  are  grown. 
A  fair  for  cattle  is  held  in  August.  CoUingwood  House  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart,  and  several  other  good  resi- 
dences are  in  the  parish.  Ha^es,  a  small  village,  2  miles  S. 
by  W.  from  the  Bromley  station  of  the  Mid-Kent  Railway; 
pop.  598,  an  increase  of  46  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Maiy, 
was  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  in  1862,  and 
a  north  aisle  added.  There  are  a  Free  school  and  some  charities. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  market  gardens.  Heme  Bay,  a  water- 
ing-place and  a  station  on  the  Kent  Coast  branch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  5  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Whitstable ; 
population  of  Heme  Bay  ecclesiastical  district,  1503 ;  of  Heme 


parish,  3149,  an  increase  of  55  since  1651.    Heme  Bay  is  clean, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  suffers  from  having  been 

flanned  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  illiberayrailway  arrangements, 
t  contains  assembly  rooms,  baths,  libraries,  and  good  hotels. 
The  pier  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  but  has  been  closed  to 
steamers  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  A  fine  Parade 
extends  for  a  mile  along  the  coast,  and  the  eands  are  well 
adapted  for  bathing.  A  new  chancel  was  added  to  Clmst  Church 
in  1868,  Italian  Gothic  in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Geoige  and  Vaughan.  Malting  is  carried 
on.  Hever,  on  the  Eden,  3  miles  S.E.  from  the  Edenbridge 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  626,  an  increase  of 
23  since  1851.  The  village  is  chiefly  interesting  for  Hever 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  BolejTi  family,  and  the  church,  in 
which  are  several  of  their  monuments.  Ightham,  4J  miles  from 
the  Sevenoaks  station  of  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway;  pop.  1152,  an  increase  of  31 
since  1851.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  ouarries.  Lamber- 
hurst,  4  miles  E.  from  the  Frant  station  of  the  Tonbridge  and 
Hastings  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  partly  in 
Sussex,  1605,  a  decrease  of  129  since  1851.  Brewing  and  brick- 
making  are  carried  on,  and  hops  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Lee,  a  village  adjoining  Blackheath,  and  a 
station  on  the  loop  line  of  the  North  Kent  Railway ;  pop.  6162, 
an  increase  of  2640  since  1851.  The  village,  now  a  suburb  of 
London,  has  increased  greatly  in  size,  and  numerous  residences 
of  all  grades  have  been  built.  Lee  has  three  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  St.  Margaret's,  Christ  Church,  a  recent  Gothic 
building,  and  Holy  Trinity.  The  last,  a  cruciform  structure, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Kentish  rag,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber. 
There  are  also  an  iron  church,  three  Baptist  chapels,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  a  Proprietary  and  other  schools,  and  alms- 
houses. Leeds,  once  an  important  stronghold,  5  nailes  E.S.E. 
of  the  Maidstone  station ;  pop.  656,  a  decrease  of  7  since  1851. 
The  church  is  old,  with  a  low  Norman  tower,  but  the  village  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  castle,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is 
of  the  13th  century,  the  vestiges  of  the  priorv  and  the  old  priory 
water-mill.  Leigh,  1|  miles  from  the  Fenshurst  station  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  1256,  an  increase  of  95  since  1851. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  restored.  Lewisham  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii.  col.  5041,  a  station  on  the  North  Kent  and  Mid  Kent 
Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish,  22,808,  of  the  village,  7372, 
an  increase  of  275  since  1851.  Lewisham  is  a  meti-opolitan 
suburb  and  has  increased,  like  the  other  suburbs.  A  new 
church,  St.  Stephen's,  was  erected  in  1865,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  from  the  aesigns  of  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  In  1867  a  new 
Gothic  Congregational  chapel  was  opened,  built  of  Kentish  rag 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Six  new  almshouses  were  erected  in 
1858.  The  Union  Workhouse  is  situated  at  Lewisham.  Lewis- 
ham Poor  Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  17,224  acres,  and  a  population  of  65,757  in  1861.  Li/mpne, 

M  miles  S.W.  from  the  Westenhanger  station  of  the  South- 
istem  Railway,  2  miles  W.  from  Hythe  j  pop.  540,  a  decrease 
of  12  since  1851.  Minster,  a  village  and  station  on  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  at  its  jimction  with  the  Deal 
branch  ;  pop.  1588,  an  increase  of  86  since  1851.  Northfleet,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  station  of  the  North  Kent  Rail- 
way, 2  miles  W.  from  Gravesend,  and  a  steam-boat  station  in 
connection  with  the  Tilbury  station  of  the  Southend  Railway ; 
pop.  5743,  an  increase  of  705  since  1851.  The  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  elaborately  restored  in  1863. 
There  are  a  Congregational  chapel,  a  National  and  a  Free  school. 
Ship-building,  boat-building,  chalk,  lime,  cement,  and  whiting- 
works  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  brewing,  afford  employment. 
Rosherville,  well-known  as  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  is  in 
Northfleet  parish.  Of  late  many  good  houses  have  been  erected. 
The  family  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Rosher,  from  whom  the  place 
derives  its  name,  have  built  and  endowed  a  neat  Gothic  church 
and  parsonage.  Rosherville  Gardens  were  originally  formed  out  of 
Mr.  Kosher's  chalk  pits.  Otford,  a  village  on  the  Darent,  1^  miles  S. 
from  theShoreham  station  of  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ;  pop.  804,  a  decrease  of  33  since 
1851.  Fenshurst,  If  miles  S.  of  the  Penshurst  station  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1698,  an  increase  of  70  since  1851. 
The  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  recently  restored  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  RA.,  and  three  painted  memorial  windows 
inserted.  At  Poirnds*  Bridge  is  a  Congregational  chapel.  A 
laree  cricket  bat  and  ball  manufactory  affords  some  employment, 
ana  there  are  paper-mills  on  the  river.  The  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys  is  noticed  in  the  original  article.    Plumstmd,  a  village 
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and  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway,  adjoining  Woolwich  on 
the  east;  pop.  24,502,  an  increase  of  6129  since  1851.    "The 
return  for  rlumstead,"  observes  the  Registiar-Greneral,  "  presents 
the  most  remarkable  proportionate  increase  of  houses  and  popu- 
lation since  1851  in  any  parish  within  the  metropolitan  limits. 
Its  contiguity  to  Woolwich,  where  government  employment  has 
been  largely  extended,  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  increase."    The 
church,  St.  Nicholas,  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  church,  St. 
Margaret's,  erected]  on  Plumstead  Common,  and  there  are  Na- 
tional schools.    Many  small  houses  have  been  erected,  chiefly 
adjoining  Woolwich,  of  which  it  is  in  effect  a  suburb.    Sugar 
moulds,  bricks,  and  tiles,  are  largely  made,  and  there  are  sand 
and  chalk  pits  near  the  Common,  extensive  market  gardens,  and 
in  the  marshes  powder  magazines.    St.  Margaret-at-Olife,  a  plea- 
sant little  watering-place  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Dover  Railway 
station  ;  pop.  831,  an  increase  of  38  since  1851.    The  village 
lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  the  South  Foreland, 
where  is  a  lighthouse.    The  telegraph  cable  to  France  enters  the 
sea  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay.    Sandgate^  a  watering-place  on  the 
coast,  I  mile    W.  by  S.  from  the  Folkestone  station  ;   the 
population  is  included  with  that  of  the  parishes   of  Folke- 
stone and  Cheriton.    A  new  district  churcn  has  been  recently 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel ;  and  there  are  National 
and   Infant    schools,   a  Literary  Institute,  libraries,   reading- 
rooms,  baths,  and  a  dispensary.      The  scenery  round  Sana- 
^te  is  picturesque,  and  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  bathing.    The 
Royal  Military  Canad  conmiences  near  Sandgate.      Sandgate 
is  governed  by  a  Locml  Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  and  under 
their  superintend  embe  the  place  has  been  well  drained,  and  is 
well  supplied   with  pure  water  from  the    Seabrook  springs. 
Shomchffe  milita^  camp  is  established  on  the  heights  above 
the  town.     The  /camp  has  accommodation  for  6000  men,   a 
church,  libranr  atd  reading-rooms,  is  well  drained,  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  Wfilter  from  the  Cherry  Gardens  reservoir.    Souih- 
borough,  2  miles  ?8.  by  W.  from  the  Tonbridge  station  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  ecclefiiastical  district  2038,  an  increase  of  711  since 
1851.     St.  Thon^as's  Church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Kentish 
rag  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  was  erected  in  1860,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.Jfr.  H.  Pownall.    There  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  Natioif  al,  Infant,  and  Free  schools,  and  a  good  hotel. 
Some  hops  ar^  srown  here,  and  cricket  balls  are  made.    South- 
Jieet,  3  miles  Si  from  the  Northfleet  railway  station ;  pop.  717,  an 
increase  of  6W)  since  1851.    Fruit  is  extensively  grown  here, 
and  it  is  nolted  for  watercresses,  grown  in  the  Spring  Head 
ithfleet  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Gravesend  holiday 
iplehurst,  1  mile  S.   of  the  Staplehurst  station  of 
astern  Railway ;  pop.  1695,  an  increase  of  35  since 
interior  of  the  parish  church  has  been  restored. 
gationaUsts  and  Baptists  have  chapels  here.    Stone, 
of  the  Greenhithe    station  of  tne   North   Kent 
op.  1013,  an  increase  of  184  since  1851.    The  church, 
y  fine  and  interesting  one,  was  carefully  restored  in 

der  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.    Fruit  is 

largely^  grown  around  the  village,  and  there  are  chalk  and  sand- 

pi^^fif   Strood,  a  village,  and  a  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway, 

1  wmle  W.  by  N.  from  Rochester,  with  which  it  is  united  by 

^  ^A^gfidge  over  the  Medway ;  pop.  4057,  of  which  3915  are  within 

the  >  J  parliamentary  borough  of  Rochester,  an  increase  of  990  akice 

1851q^    The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  remodelled  within 

the  I,g  tast  few  years.    Brick-making  is  the  chief  occupation  ;  there 

are  ei  inidneers'  works,  cement-works,  and  market-gardens.   Sutton 

Val.\lX,  a  vUkge,  4  mUes  K  by  ^k.  from  the  itUdcom  Btation 

of  \\  jLe  South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1056,  an  increase  of  34  since 

IS^jJfl.     It  has  a  church,  St.  Marrs,  a  Congregational  chapel,  and 

a^>^^ational  school.     The  Clothworkers'  Grammar-school  and 

^o^lmshouses  have  been  recently  rebuilt.   Sutton  Valence  is  noted 

f^or  its  fine  hops.    Swanscombe,  1  mile  S.W.  of  the  Northfleet 

fc'(*)gtation  of  the  North  Kent  Railway ;  pop.  2323,  an  increase  of 

5l^0  since  1851.    At  Swanscombe  Wood,  much  freauented  by 

pllasjeasure  parties,  is  a  cavern  called  Clappemappers  Hole,  to 

Wj^iich  some  legends  are  attached.    Sydei^iam,  about  7  miles  S. 

^iuj^  E.  from  London,  comprising  the  district  parishes  of  St  Bar- 

t^^olomew,  pop.  5955,  and  Chnstchurch,  Forest  HiU,  pop.  4640. 

Jit  has  stations  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the 

fe3righton  and  South  Coast  Railways.    Sydenham  contains  5 

cpjhurches  of  the  Establishment — St  Bartholomew's;  the  Epis- 

C|^j^pal  Chapel,  Lower  Sydenham ;  Christchurch,  partly  built  in 

1    i854,  and  since  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 

f  wi^pire ;  St  Michaers,  Bell  Green,  a  recently  erected  building ; 

^and  St.  Philip^s,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Sydenham  Wells, 

y  First  Painted  in  style,  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal  chancel,  erected 
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in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Nash.  At  Brockley  Hill,  a 
short  distance  from  Sydenham,  another  church,  St  Saviour's, 
was  also  erected  in  1866.  There  are  besides  2  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  Nationid  and  British 
schools,  a  public  lecture-hall,  and  a  Working  Men's  Institute. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  numerous  houses 
and  vUlas  have  been  erected ;  several  large  hotels,  shops,  &c. 
Teynham,  an  old  village,  ahd  a  station  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  3  miles  E.  from  Sittingboume ;  pop.  919, 
an  increase  of  77  since  1851.  Large  Roman  and  Portland 
cement  works  employ  many  hands,  and  brick-making  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Mops  are  grown  here.  JVateringburyf  a  large 
village,  and  a  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  (Maidstone 
Branch),  5  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone  ;  pop.  1370,  a  decrease  of 
78  since  1851.  The  church  of  St  John  tne  Baptist  has  been 
recently  enlarged.  Two  extensive  breweries  aflfora  employment, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  hop  gaidens  and 
friut  orchaids.  JVilmington,  a  pleasantiy  situated  village,  1^ 
miles  S.  of  the  Dartford  station  ;  pop.  1058,  an  increase  of  143 
since  1851.  The  church  of  St  Michael  has  been  recentlv  re- 
paired. The  village  is  surrounded  by  fruit,  and  especially  cherry 
orchards.  Wingham,  a  large  village  on  the  road  from  Canter- 
bury to  Sandwich,  2i  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  Adisham  station  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ;  pop.  1060,  a  decrease 
of  23  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 
Market-gardening  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held  in  May  and 
November.  Wingham  gives  the  tide  of  Baron  of  Wingham  to 
the  Cowper  family.  Many  good  seats  are  in  the  vicinity.  WiU- 
tersham,  on  the  Sussex  border,  5  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  Rye 
station  ;  pop.  877,  a  decrease  of  110  since  1851.  The  chancel  of 
the  churcn  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
and  the  windows  filled  with  painted  glass.  There  is  a  Literanr 
Institute  and  reading-room.  Woodnesboroughf  1|  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Sandwich  railway  station ;  pop.  889,  an  increase  of  76  smce 
1851.  Market-gardening  is  earned  on,  and  there  is  a  rope  and 
sacking  marmfactorT.  jalding,  a  village,  and  station  of  the 
Maidstone  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  ^lilway  ;  pop.  2706,  an 
increase  of  34  since  1851.  Yalding  is  one  of  the  chief  hop  dis- 
tricts in  Kent,  1100  acres  being  laid  out  in  hop  grounds  nv^the 
parish.    Fnrit  is  also  largely  grown. 

KERRY,  county,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  iii. 
coL  385].  The  area  of  the  coimty,  according  to  tne  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is 
1853  square  miles,  or  1,186,126  acres,  of  which  735,891  acres 
were  arable  land,  404,429  acres  uncultivated,  12,930  acres  woods 
or  plantations,  786  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants, 
and  31,881  acres  water.  The  population  ia  1861  was  201,800,  of 
whom  99,999  were  males  and  101,801  females,  a  decrease  of 
26,439  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  36,259.  In 
1861  there  were  6631  Protestants  and  195,159  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  32,178. 
Kerry  sends  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — two  for 
the  county  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  TreJee.  The 
population  of  the  Parliamentary  county  in  1861,  excluding  that 
of  the  represented  borough,  was  191,445.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  5415.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  1866  was  265,9382.  The  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  coimty  during  1867  was  3637 ;  the  entire 
number  of  emigrants  from  May  Ist,.  1851,  to  December  31st, 
1867.  was  89,487,  of  whom  45,567  were  males  and  43,920 
females. 

The  only  additional  railway  constructed  in  the  coimty  since, 
the  publication  of  the  article  kerry  in  the  E.  C.  is  an  extension 
of  tne  Killamey  line  from  KiUamey  N.N.W.  to  Tralee,  21j 
miles. 

Kerry  is  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  36,259  families  the 
county  contained  in  1861,  more  than  half  (19,782)  were  returned 
as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  about  an  eighth  (4557)  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  and  11,920  in  otiber  pursuits,  of  which 
fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  The  number  of  purely 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  county  was  19,451,  of  which  only 
569  were  at  a  rental  of  502.  and  upwards,  while  6386  were  at  or 
under  4/.,  and  5759  between  41,  and  lOL  The  average  size  of 
each  holding  was  44  acres.  Some  improvement  has  tfOcen  place 
in  the  methods  of  culture,  but  fanmng  is  still  in  a  backward 
condition.  Less  than  an  eighth  of  the  area  of  the  cotmty  is 
under  cultivation,  and  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  con- 
tinuously though  slowly  lessening.  Between  1861  and  1867  the 
extent  under  cultivation  had  decreased  17,361  acres ;  but  between 
1866  and  1867  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  only  160  actes. 
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The  decrease  between  1861  and  1867  extended  to  every  kind  of 
crop  except  flax ;  of  wheat  there  were  1357  fewer  acres  (or  less 
than  half)  under  crop  in  1867  than  in  1861  ;  of  oats,  9740  acres. 
Flax  on  the  other  hand  increased  from  309  to  548  acres ;  which, 
however,  was  a  decrease  of  224  acres  from  1866.  In  the  meadow 
land  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about  2000  acres  between 
1861  and  1867,  and  with  that  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
20,000  cattle  and  above  22,000  sheep.  Of  pigs  the  number  was 
about  the  same,  but  had  fluctuated  greatly  in  the  intervening 
years.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  four-fifths  are  occupied 
with  oats  ;  barley  ranking  next,  but  taking  less  than  a  sixth  the 
acreage  of  oats ;  while  wheat  has  little  over  a  fourth  the  acreage 
of  barley.  Potatoes  hold  to  the  other  green  crops  about  the  same 
proportion  as  oats  do  to  the  other  cereals.  Turnips  rank  next, 
but  have  less  than  a  sixth  the  acreage  of  potatoes.  The  acreage 
laid  down  in  meadows  exceeds  tliat  occupied  by  potatoes  and 
cereals  united,  being  in  fact  almost  half  the  land  under  culture. 
In  June,  1867,  there  were  145,255  acres  under  cultivation.  Of 
the  acreage  under  com  crops,  1056  acres  were  under  wheat  ; 
26,999  acres  oats ;  4109  acres  barley ;  515  acres  rye ;  and  50 
acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  33,062 
acres  were  potatoes  ;  6132  acres  turnips ;  308  acres  mangold  ; 
1564  acres  cabbage  ;  259  acres  carrots ;  306  acres  vetches  and 
rape  ;  548  acres  flax ;  and  70,347  acres  were  meadow  and  clover. 

Dairy-farming  is  a  primary  object  with  the  agriculturists  of 
Kerry,  who  have  for  some  time  been  paying  increased  attention 
to  the  character  of  their  stock.  Very  excellent  cattle  are  now 
bred  in  Kerry,  and  grazing  is  a  profitable  pursuit.  The  number 
of  sheep  kept  is  large  and  steadily  increasing.  Horses  appear  to 
remain  nearly  stationtiry  in  number  or  to  diminisli  slowly.  In 
1867  there  were  210,569  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  112,172 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  72,247  under  two  years  of  age  ; 
125,024  sheep,  of  which  41,589  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
51,302  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  comity  was  13,227,  of 
which  10,643  were  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  325  for 
traffic  and  manufactures,  and  622  for  amusement  and  recreation. 
About  6000  asses,  23,000  goats,  and  350,000  poultry  are  kept  in 
the  county. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  still  aflfbrds  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men,  but  is  in  an  unprosperous  condition.  The  take 
of  fish  is  less  than  formerly,  the  boats  and  gear  are  bad  "  and 
getting  worse  every  day,''  and  the  men,  though  peaceable,  are 
inert  and  idle :  whereas  the  wild,  rugged,  and  stormy  coast 
requires  good  craft  and  good  sailors,  as  well  as  zealous  and 
industrious  fishermen.  The  only  district  of  which  the  inspectors 
Bpeak  encouragingly  is  that  of  which  Dingle  is  the  centre,  where 
the  condition  of  boats  and  gear  is  said  to  be  very  good,  but  even 
there  the  "  spirit  of  emigration  prevails,"  and  fishermen  leave 
full  employment  in  order  to  emigrate.  Trawling  is  generally 
practised,  m  boats  of  from  25  to  60  tons ;  cod,  hake,  turbot, 
plaice,  and  various  coarse  fish  being  the  kinds  captured,  while 
mackerel,  herrings,  and  pilchards  are  taken  by  seine  nets.  The 
trawl  fish  are  mostly  sent  to  distant  markets,  the  seine  fish 
inland.  Proper  curing  establishments  are  almost  unknown,  and 
altogether  there  is  a  grievous  want  of  enterprise  and  capital  At 
various  places  on  the  long  coast  line  there  are  extensive  native 
oyster-beds,  producing  oysters  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  but  they 
have  been  over-dredged,  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  and  no  new  beds  have  been  laid  down.  On  Jan.  1, 1867, 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  five  districts  from  the 
Kenmare  river  to  the  Shannon  1026  fishing-boats,  having  crews 
of  4901  men  and  484  boys,  of  which  54  were  first  class  boats, 
with  207  men  and  16  boys,  and  972  second  class  with  4703  men 
and  468  boys.  Kerry  has  also  a  profitable  salmon  fishery,  but  it 
appears  to  be  capable  of  improvement. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  for  home  use,  and  are  not  of 
much  importance.  Coarse  woollens  and  some  linen  goods  are 
made,  and  there  are  three  mills  for  scutching  flax,  luiving  21 
stocks  and  95  handles.  Breweries  and  distilleries  are  in  most  of 
the  leading  localities.  The  chief  trade  consists  in  the  export  of 
butter,  oats,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Copper,  iron  pyrites,  and 
lead  are  found,  but  are  not  now  worked  to  any  extent.  At 
Valcntia  flag-stones  and  slates  of  a  good  quality  and  colour  are 
quarried  laisely  for  exportation. 

I'owns  and  VilUiaes. — ^The  parliamentary  borough  of  Tralee 
has  a  separate  article  ;  of  the  other  towns  and  larger  villages  we 
here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars ;  the  smaller  villages  noticed  in  the 
original  article  arc  all  poor  places  and  remain  unaltered  ;  none 
of  them  has  300  inhabitants,  and  the  population  generally  has 
declined. 


Ardfertf  a  decayed  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  4J  miles 
N.W.  of  Tralee,  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  population  of  the 
town  367  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  142  since  1851.  The  diocese  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  comprises  an  area  of  1,263,795  acres, 
divided  into  48  benefices  and  one  perpetual  cure.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  221,939,  of  whom  6424,  or  2*9  per  cent.,  were 
members  of  the  Estabfished  Church  ;  259,  or  -1  per  cent.,  Pres- 
byterians ;  215,028,  or  96*9  per  cent,  Roman  Catholics,  and  228, 
or  -1  per  cent.,  members  of  other  persuasions.  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe  were  united  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  to 
Limerick,  the  title  of  the  united  bishopric  being  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe ;  its  gross  income  is  46122.,  the  net  39622. 

Ballylongfordy  a  sea-port  and  market  town,  at  the  head  of  an 
inlet  or  small  harbour  of  the  Shannon,  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Foynes  station  of  the  Limerick  and  Foynes  Railway ;  population 
090  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  123  since  1851.  A  market  is  held 
every  Thursday  for  butter,  and  there  is  a  daily  market  for  com 
during  the  season.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  butter,  oats,  and  turf. 

Cahersiveen,  or  Cahirciveen  fE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  226],  a  small  port 
and  market  town  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  in  Valentia  Harbour, 
26  milijs  W.  by  S.  from  the  KiUamey  railway  station ;  popu- 
lation 1802  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  160  since  1851.  The  chief 
employments  are  agriculture,  flour  milling,  and  fishing.  The 
port  has  a  smtdl  traae  in  the  import  of  general  merchandise  and 
the  export  of  oats  and  flour.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  12  fairs  during  the  year.  Caheis 
siveen  Poor- Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  197,545  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,204  in  1861. 
The  Poor-La w  valuation  in  1865  was  21,?56/.  The  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  149 ; 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors, 
584  ;  outdoors,  37.  i. 

Castle-hlaiid,  9  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Tralae  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  town  1702,  a  decrease  of  16  since  1851. 
Thirteen  fairs  are  held  at  Castle-Island  in  the  dlpurse  of  the  year. 

Dingle  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  7531,  a  small  seanPort  and  market 
town  near  the  head  of  Dingle  Harbour,  on  tne  north  side  of 
Dingle  Bay,  21  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Tralee  \ailway  station  ; 
population  2260  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  1001  since  1851.  Din<^le 
Bay  is  open  to  the  heavy  swell  from  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
harbour  is  landlocked  ana  safe  for  vessels  of  Sf^  ^^'i**  The 
little  trade  it  has  is  in  the  export  of  butter,  o^ts,  and  cattle. 
Dingle  is  the  centre  of  the  best  fishery  district  iit  Kerry.  The 
largest  and  best  trawlers  on  this  part  of  the  co^t  belong  to 
Dingle ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  take  of  mackerel  and  her- 
rings by  the  seine  net.  On  the  1st  of  January,  186(7,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  Dingle  district  156  nshing-boats, 
with  crews  of  636  men  and  6  boys,  of  which  16  wewe  first  class 
vessels,  with  crews  of  82  men  and  boys.  A  market  Us  held  on 
Saturday.  Dingle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  125,279  acres,  and  a  population  >pf  20,539 
in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  22,608" 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workho 
212  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year 
indoors,  646  ;  outdoors,  none. 

Kennmre  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  364],  a  sea-port  and  market  tow:^  a  at 
the  head  of  Kenmare  Bay,  12  miles  S.  from  the  Killamey  sta<!*^"noii ; 
population  1200  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  301  since  1851.   A  wt  ^^,>etiy 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  are  monthly  fairs.    ^7 » ;ome 
trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  oats  and  fish  and  in  the  irl*"®  aport 
of  coal,  timber,  and  iron.    Kenmare  Poor-Law  Union  comp^^.  ^^ 
16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  198,152  acres,  and  a  p)^*   -m- 
lation  of  18,757  in  1861.    The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  Y"    U 
18,609^.     The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  Wo\    -k- 
house  was  181 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  yese^    i 
was:— indoors,  775  ;  outdoors,  4.  ^ 

Killarney  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  449],  a  market  town  and  station 
on  the  Tralee  and  Killamey  Railway,  12  miles  S.  by  E.  fnl 
Tralee  ;  population  5204  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  1923  since  18# 
Next  to  Tralee  Killamey  is  the  chief  town  in  Kerry.     Lyif 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  famous  Lakes  of  Killamey,\ 
derives  great  benefit  from  the  lai^e  annual  influx  of  tourist, 
and  the  residence  of  many  noble  and  wealthy  families  in  the 
neigbbourhood.    It  now  consists  of  4  streets,  and  contains  several 
^ood  buildings.    The  most  noteworthy  of  the  recent  building 
IS  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  erectc 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  The  residence  of  the  bisho 
of  this  see  is  at  Killamey.    A  new  Roman  Catholic  church 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  of  Dublin,  in  the  style  of  Muck- 
ross  Abbey,  and  like  that  intended  for  the  Franciscan  order,  was 
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consecrated  in  Marcli,  1868,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  An 
hotel  of  magnificent  proportions  has  been  erected  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Kail  way  Company,  and  there  are  two 
other  good  hotels  in  the  tow^n.  The  carving  of  articles  from  the 
arbutus  wood  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  there  are  monthly  fairs.  Killamey  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  31  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  251,287 
acres,  and  a  population  of  43,987  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  in  1865  was  72,293?.  The  daily  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  430 ;  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  1315 ;  outdoors,  140. 

Killarglin,  a  market  town,  11^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Kil- 
larney  railway  station ;  population  of  the  town  1099  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  509  since  1851.  Killorglin  is  famous  for  its 
fishing  and  fish-hooks,  and  is  consequently  much  resorted  to  by 
anglers  and  tourists,  but  has  little  trade.  A  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  5  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

ListowelJTE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  546],  a  market  town,  12  N.N.E. 
from  the  Tralee  railway  station ;  population  2273  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  147  since  1851.  Listowel  is  a  thriving  town,  neat 
and  well  built,  and  has  a  good  business  as  the  centre  of  a  wide 
and  fertile  agricultural  district.  There  are  extensive  flour-mills. 
The  weekly  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  on 
Friday  for  com,  and  several  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Listowel  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  32  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  151,208  acres^  and  a  population  of  36,531  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  m  1865  was  51,491  Z.  The  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  was  250 ;  the  number  ol 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  was  803. 

MiUtovmf  a  small  town  on  the  road  from  Killamey  to  Kil- 
lorglin, 8^  miles  N.  W.  from  the  Killamejr  railway  station ;  popu- 
lation 685  in  1861,  an  increase  of  196  smce  1851.  A  market  is 
held  on  Monday,  and  there  are  5  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Tarhertj  a  port  and  market  town  on  an  inlet  of  the  Shannon, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  9  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  the  Foynes  railway  station ;  population  857  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  148  since  1851.  Steamers  in  connection  with  the 
railway  ply  regularly  between  Tarbert  and  Foynes.  Tarbert 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cattle,  pigs,  ana  oats.  Markets 
for  com  are  held  daily  during  the  season,  and  there  are  5  fairs 
during  the  year.  Tne  buildings  remain  as  described  in  the 
original  article. 

yalentia,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  and 
on  the  south  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  has  acquired  celebrity  from 
being  selected  as  the  most  convenient  spot  from  whence  to  lay 
out  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cables  of  1857,  1865,  and  1867. 
Valentia  Island  is  about  7  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide ;  its  population  m  1861  was  2240.  The  harbour 
at  its  north-western  extremity  is  the  most  westerly  harbour  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  The  village  is  a  very  poor 
place,  but  has  some  trade  in  the  export  of  slates  and  stone. 
The  telegraph  station  and  offices  were  merely  wooden  huts,  but 
substantial  offices  and  residences  were  erected  in  1867-8.  The 
slate  and  flag-stone  Quarries  and  the  fisheries  have  been  the 
chief  sources  of  employment;  but  as  the  Atlantic  Telegraj^h 
Company  extends  its  operations  it  is  probable  that  Valentia  will 
increase  in  importance  as  a  residence  and  place  of  business. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  Worcestershire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  3951 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  town,  136 
miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough  are  co-extensive. 
In  1861  it  contained  3354  inhabited  houses,  662  uninhabited, 
and  none  building.  The  population  was  15,399,  of  whom  7411 
were  males,  and  7988  females,  a  decrease  of  3063  since  1851. 
The  population  of  the  parish  was  20,870  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
2975  since  1851,  attributed  to  the  general  substitution  of  steam 
for  hand  power  in  the  carpet  manufacture  and  wool  spinning. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  612,  of  whom  104  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  last  general, election  555  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  3093 ;  the 
number  of  persons  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  1617,  of  whom 
1093  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  46,519  ;  the  rateable  value  was  37,226/.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Kidderminster 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  37,321  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,307  in  1861. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been  much  improved 
without,  however,  materially  aflfecting  its  old  picturesque  irre- 
gular character.  The  approaches  to  the  town  have  been  widened, 
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the  roadways  rendered  easier  for  traffic,  and  tlie  streets  better 
paved.  Besides  the  public  buildings,  banks  (especially  that  of 
the  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Company),  warehouses, 
offices,  and  shops  of  a  better  style  have  been  erected,  and  many 
mean  edifices  removed  ;  still  the  laiger  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  the  houses  of  artificers  and  other  small  dwellings  and  shops. 
The  drainage  of  the  town  is  ineffective,  but  a  commencement  haa 
been  made  towards  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
its  amendment,  and  providing  a  sufficient  water  supply.  The 
parish  church  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  church  erected.  A 
new  Baptist  chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Bidlake,  of 
Wolvernampton,  was  opened  in  1868.  A  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  waa  erected  in  1858  fiom 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Q.  Blount.  In  all  there  are  6  churches  in 
Kidderminster  and  its  suburbs,  and  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Lady  Hunti^don's  Connec- 
tion, u nitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels  ;  a  tree  Grammar- 
school,  and  numerous  primary  schools  ;  a  mechanics'  institute, 
a  mutual  improvement  society,  a  free  library  at  the  Com  Ex- 
change, and  Corporation  Baths.  The  market-place  has  been 
enlarged  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  is  now  a  commodious  build- 
ing. The  market  days  are  Thursday  and  Saturday.  A  new 
Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1855  in  Vicar-street.  Besides 
the  com  exchange,  a  fine  room  60  feet  bv  35  feet,  it  contains  a 
public  hall,  90  feet  by  40,  for  meetings,  but  fitted  to  serve  for 
concerts  and  assembhes,  richly  ornamented,  and  having  an  or- 
chestra and  powerful  oi^an.  It  also  comprises  apartments  for 
the  Kidderminster  School  of  Art,  the  town  free  library,  and  a 
public  newsroom.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Carpet  making  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Several  of  the  mills 
are  on  a  very  la^e  scale.  The  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect 
kind,  and  above  400  power  looms  are  employed,  besides  nume- 
rous hand  looms.  Brussels  and  velvet  pile  carpets  of  the  finest 
kind  are  manufactured  in  laige  quantities,  the  carpets  produced 
here  having  the  highest  place  assigned  them  in  the  recent  inter- 
national exhibitions.  It  was  stat^  in  the  Jurort^  R^fwrt  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1861,  that  the  carpets  produced  in  Kidderminster 
and  the  neighbourhood  annually  amounted  in  value  to  630,0002., 
or  about  two-thirds  in  value  of  those  produced  in  Yorkshire, 
and  much  exceeding  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  :  and  the  quantity 
has  since  increased.  Worsted  spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of 
damask  silk  goods  also  employ  many  mills  ;  and  there  are  exten- 
sive iron  and  tin  plate  works,  iron  and  brass  foimdries ;  large 
breweries,  several  malthouses,  tanneries,  leather  factories,  a  large 
paper-mill,  and  several  flour-mills. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  399].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1861,  is  654*43  square  miles,  or  418,836  acres,  of  which 
356,261  acres  were  arable  land,  53,200  acres  uncultivated.  7512 
acres  woods  or  plantations,  446  acres  occupied  by  towns  ot  2000 
inhabitants,  ana  1017  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was 
90,946,  of  whom  48,960  were  males,  and  41,986  females,  a  de- 
crease of  4742  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  15,874. 
In  1861  there  were  11,817  Protestante,  and  79,121  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
14,596.  Kildare  retums  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1864  was  3055.  The 
net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  335,602Z.  The  number 
of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was  901 ; 
the  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1, 1851,  to  December 
31, 1867,  was  17,361,  of  whom  9302  were  males,  and  8059  females. 
No  additions  have  been  made  to  the  railways  in  Kildare  since 
they  were  described  in  the  E.  C. 

Kildare  is  eminently  an  agricultural  and  grazing  county, 
though  the  manufactures  are  of  some  importance.  Of  me  15,874 
families  in  the  county  in  1861,  6577  were  returned  as  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  2298  in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and 
6999  in  other  pursuits.  The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  in 
the  county  was  10,056,  of  which  1494  were  at  a  rental  of  50/.  and 
upwards,  3638  at  and  imder  4/.,  and  1947  between  4^  and  lOL 
The  average  size  of  each  holding  was  49  acres.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  description  given  of  tne  county  in  the  E.  C,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  land  varies  greatly,  much  of  it  being  bog,  and  a 
considerable  portion  especially  fitted  for  grazing.  But  the  arable 
land  is  generally  well  cultivated ;  more  attention  is  given  to 
manuring  and  drainage  than  in  many  other  Irish  counties,  and 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat  of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  Less 
than  a  third  of  the  area  is  imder  crops,  but  the  cultivated  land 
has  declined  much  less,  relatively,  than  in  many  other  counties. 
Between  1861  and  1867  Hie  area  under  crops  decreased  4638 
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chapel,  and  a  National  school  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  every 
alternate  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  Whit  Thursday.  Edenbridgey  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Eden,  and  a  station  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  6  miles  E.  of  Godstone  ;  pop.  1736,  an  increase 
of  18  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational 
and  Baptist  chapels.  National  and  British  schools.  A  small 
oom  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  considerahle  cattle 
market  monthly.  There  are  3  good  inns.  The  little  town  was 
lighted  with  gas  in  1856.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  chalybeate 
springs.  Eriih,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  a  station 
on  the  North  Kent  Railway,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Dartford.  At 
Belvedere  and  Abbey  Wood,  villages  of  villas  and  semi-detached 
cottages,  with  church,  inns,  and  shops,  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  but  which  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  the  census  returns,  there  are  also 
stations.  The  population  of  Erith  parish,  w^hich  includes  these 
places,  was  4143,  an  increase  of  912  since  1851.  The  interior 
of  Erith  church  has  been  recently  completely  restored.  There 
are  a  Congregational  chapel,  recently  erected,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  National  schools.  To  the  east  of  the  village  are 
extensive  brick-fields,  and  sand  is  dug  out  from  the  hills  around 
in  large  quantities,  and  conveyed  away  by  steam  tramways  as 
ballast  for  merchant  ships  in  the  port  of  London,  Erith  has  very 
much  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  many  new  houses 
and  villas  have  been  erected  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
river.  Belvedere  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Ciuling 
Eardley,  is  now  used  as  an  Hospital  for  Merchant  Seamen. 
Eifnesford,  on  the  Darent,  half  a  mile  from  the  Eynesford 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  Sevenoaks 
branch ;  pop.  1738,  an  increase  of  415  since  1851.  Paper-mills 
and  the  extensive  cherry  orchards  are  the  chief  sources  oi  employ- 
ment. Faniborough,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Bromley,  on  the  Seven- 
oaks  road ;  pop.  955,  an  increase  of  35  since  1851.  Strawberries 
are  grown  here  for  the  London  markets  to  the  extent  of  250  acres. 
Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  good  inns.  Fam- 
ingham,  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Famingham-road  station  on 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  5  miles  S.  from 
Dartford ;  pop.  944,  an  increase  of  243  since  1851.  The  village  is 
situated  on  tne  river  Darent,  over  which  are  two  stone  bridges. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a 
National  school.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  the  third  Wednesday 
in  every  month,  and  a  fair  for  young  colts  in  October.  Hops  are 
grown  very  largely  around  Famingnam.  There  is  a  large  family 
and  anglers'  hotel,  the  '  Lion,'  by  the  river.  Fordunch,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Sturrr  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way (Ramsgate  and  Deal  branch),  and  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Canterbury;  pop.  202,  a  decrease  of  35  since  1851.  The  river 
Stour  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  the  bridge  above  the  village, 
and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  coal.  The  village  is 
resorted  to  for  trout  fishing,  and  market  gardening  affords  some 
occupation.  Gillinghamy  half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  New 
Brompton  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway, 
a  suburb  of  Chatham ;  pop.  14,608,  an  increase  of  6756  since 
1851,  attributed  to  the  extension  of  employment  in  the  royal 
dockyard  and  other  government  departments ;  but  the  return 
includes  Old  and  ifew  Brompton,  part  of  the  High-street, 
Chatham,  the  Brompton  and  St.  Mary  Barracks,  the  Garrison 
Hospital,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  Brick-making  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 
Jliidlow,  4  miles  N.E.  of  the  Tonbridge  station  of  the  Mid-Kent 
Railway ;  pop.  2568,  an  increase  of  173  since  1851.  A  Literary 
Institute  was  erected  in  1859 ;  gas-works  were  established  in 
1860,  and  there  is  a  penny  savings'  bank.  Brewing  and  brick- 
making  are  carried  on,  but  the  chief  employment  is  the  culti- 
vation of  hops.  Hatokhurst,  4  miles  N.E.  of  the  Etchingham 
station  of  the  Tonbridge  and  Hastings  Railw^ ;  pop.  2715,  an 
increase  of  11  since  1851.  A  chanel-of-ease,  French  Gothic  in 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  (J.  Scott,  R.A.,  was  erected  at 
Hi^hgate  in  1861.  There  are  a  Free  school,  6  almshouses,  a 
savmgs'  bank,  and  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  Hops  are  grown. 
A  fair  for  cattle  is  held  in  August.  Collingwood  House  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  and  several  other  good  resi- 
dences are  in  the  parish.  Haines,  a  small  village,  2  miles  S. 
by  W.  from  the  Bromley  station  of  the  Mid-Kent  Railway; 
pop.  598,  an  increase  of  46  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Mary, 
was  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  in  1862,  and 
a  north  aisle  added.  There  are  a  Free  school  and  some  charities. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  market  gardens.  Heme  Bay,  a  water- 
ing-place and  a  station  on  the  Kent  Coast  branch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  5  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Whitstable ; 
population  of  Heme  Bay  ecclesiastical  district^  1503 ;  of  Heme 


parish,  3149,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  Heme  Bay  is  clean, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  suffers  from  having  been 
nlanned  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  iUiberalfrailway  arrangements. 
It  contains  assembly  rooms,  baths,  libraries,  and  good  hotels. 
The  pier  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  but  has  been  closed  to 
steamers  since  the  opening  of  the  rsiilway.  A  fine  Parade 
extends  for  a  mile  along  the  coast,  and  the  sands  are  well 
adapted  for  batbing.  A  new  chancel  was  added  to  Chnst  Church 
in  1868,  Italian  Gothic  in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan.  Malting  is  earned 
on.  Hever,  on  the  Eden,  3  miles  S.E.  from  the  Edenbridge 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  626,  an  increase  of 
23  since  1851.  The  village  is  chiefly  interesting  for  Hever 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bole>Ti  family,  and  the  church,  in 
which  are  seveml  of  their  monuments.  Igliiham,  4^  miles  from 
the  Sevenoaks  station  of  the  Sevenoaks  bmnch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway;  t)01).  1152,  an  increase  of  31 
since  1851.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  ouarries.  Lamber- 
hurst,  4  miles  E.  from  the  Frant  station  of  tne  Tonbridge  and 
Hastings  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  partly  in 
Sussex,  1605,  a  decrease  of  129  since  1851.  Brewing  and  bnck- 
making  are  carried  on,  and  hops  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Lee,  a  village  adjoining  Blacklieath,  and  a 
station  on  the  loop  line  of  the  North  Kent  Railway;  pop.  6162, 
an  increase  of  2640  since  1851.  The  village,  now  a  suburb  of 
London,  has  increased  greatly  in  size,  and  nimierouff  residences 
of  all  grades  have  been  built.  Lee  has  three  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  St.  Margaret's,  Christ  Church,  a  recent  Gothic 
building,  and  Holy  Trinity.  The  last,  a  cmciform  structure. 
First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Kentish  rajj,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber. 
There  are  also  an  iron  church,  three  Baptist  chapels,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  a  Proprietary  and  other  schools,  and  ahns- 
houses.  Leeds,  once  an  unportant  stronghold,  5  miles  KS.E. 
of  the  Maidstone  station  ;  pop.  656,  a  decrease  of  7  since  1851. 
The  church  is  old,  with  a  low  Norman  tower,  but  the  village  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  castle,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is 
of  the  13th  century,  the  vestiges  of  the  priory  and  the  old  priory 
water-mill.  Leigh,  1|  miles  from  the  Penshurst  station  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1256,  an  increase  of  95  since  1851. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  has  been  restored.  Lewisham  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii.  col.  5041,  a  station  on  the  North  Kent  and  Mid  Kent 
Railway  ;  jwpulation  of  the  parish,  22,808,  of  the  village,  7372, 
an  increase  of  275  since  1851.  Lewisham  is  a  metropolitan 
suburb  and  has  increased,  like  the  other  suburbs.  A  new 
church,  St.  Stephen's,  was  erected  in  1865,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  RA.  In  1867  a  new 
Gothic  Congregational  chapel  was  opened,  built  of  Kentish  rag 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Six  new  almshouses  were  erected  in 
1858.  The  Union  Workhouse  is  situated  at  Lewisham.  Lewis- 
ham  Poor  Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  17,224  acres,  and  a  population  of  65,757  in  1861.  Lympne, 
1}  miles  S.W.  from  the  Westenhanger  station  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway,  2  miles  W.  from  Hythe  j  jwp.  540,  a  decrease 
of  12  since  1851.  Minster,  a  village  and  station  on  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  at  its  junction  wdth  the  Deal 
branch  ;  pop.  1688,  an  increase  of  86  since  1851.  Northfleei,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  station  of  the  North  Kent  Rail- 
way, 2  miles  W.  from  Gravesend,  and  a  steam-boat  station  in 
connection  with  the  Tilbury  station  of  the  Southend  RailwBV  ; 
pop.  5743,  an  increase  of  705  since  1851.  The  chancel  of  tlie 
parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  elaborately  restored  in  1863. 
There  are  a  Congregational  chapel,  a  National  and  a  Free  school. 
Ship-building,  boat-building,  chalk,  lime,  cement,  and  whiting- 
works  on  a  very  lai^e  scale,  and  brewing,  afford  cmplo^Tneiit. 
Roshermlle,  well-known  as  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  is  in 
Northfleet  parish.  Of  late  many  good  houses  have  been  erected. 
The  family  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Rosher,  fh)m  whom  the  place 
derives  its  name,  have  built  and  endowed  a  neat  Gothic  church 
and  parsonage.  Rosherville  Gardens  were  originally  formed  out  of 
Mr.  Kosher's  chalk  pits.  Otford,  a  village  on  the  Darent,  1^  miles  S. 
from  theShoreham  station  of  the  Sevenoaks  branch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ;  pop.  804,  a  decrease  of  33  since 
1851.  Fenahurst,  If  miles  S.  of  the  Penshurst  station  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1698,  an  increase  of  70  since  1851. 
The  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  been  recently  restored  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  three  painted  inemorial  windows 
inserted.  At  Pounds'  Bridge  is  a  Congregational  chapel.  A 
lar^e  cricket  bat  and  ball  manufactory  aft'ords  some  employment, 
ana  there  are  paper-mills  on  the  river.  The  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys  is  noticed  in  the  original  article.    Plumstead,  a  village 
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and  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway,  adjoining  Woolwich  on 
the  east;  pop.  24,502,  an  increase  of  6129  since  1851.     "The 
return  for  Plumstead,"  observes  the  Registrar-General,  "  presents 
the  most  remarkable  proportionate  increase  of  houses  and  popu- 
lation since  1851  in  any  parish  within  the  metropolitan  hmits. 
Its  contiguity  to  Woolwich,  where  government  employment  has 
been  largely  extended,  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  increase."    The 
church,  St.  Nicholas,  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  church,  St. 
Margaret's,  erected]  on  Plumstead  Common,  and  there  are  Na- 
tional schools.    Many  small  houses  have  been  erected,  chiefly 
adjoining  Woolwich,  of  which  it  is  in  effect  a  suburb.    Sugar 
moulds,  bricks,  and  tiles,  are  largely  made,  and  there  are  sand 
and  chalk  pits  near  the  Common,  extensive  market  gardens,  and 
in  the  marshes  powder  magazines.    St,  Margaretr-at-Ulife,  a  plea- 
sant little  watering-place  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Dover  Railway 
station  ;  pop.  831,  an  increase  of  38  since  1851.    The  village 
lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  the  South  Foreland, 
where  is  a  lighthouse.    The  telegraph  cable  to  France  enters  the 
sea  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay.    SandgaUy  a  watering-place  on  the 
coast,  J  mile   W.  by  S.  from   the  Folkestone  station  ;   the 
population  is  included  with  that  of  the  parishes    of  Folke- 
stone and  Cheriton.    A  new  district  churcn  has  been  recently 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel ;  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant    schools,   a  Literary  institute,  libraries,   reading- 
rooms,  baths,  and  a  dispensary.      The  scenery  round  Sana- 
^te  is  picturesque,  and  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  bathing.    The 
Boyal  Military  Canal  commences  near  Sandgate.      Sandgate 
is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  and  under 
their  superintendence  the  place  has  been  well  drained,  and  is 
well  supplied   with  pure  water  from  the    Seabrook  springs. 
Shomcbfle  military  camp  is  established  on  the  heights  above 
the  town.     The  camp  nas  accommodation  for  6000  men,   a 
church,  librarjr  and  reading-rooms,  is  weU  drained,  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  Cherry  Gardens  reservoir.    Soulh- 
horoughy  2  miles  S.  bjr  W.  from  the  Tonbridge  station  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  district  2038,  an  increase  of  711  since 
1851.    St.  Thomas's  Church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Kentish 
rag  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  was  erected  in  1860,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall.    There  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  National,  Infant,  and  Free  schools,  and  a  good  hotel. 
Some  hops  are  grown  here,  and  cricket  baUs  are  made.    SotUh- 
f.€eiy  3  miles  S.  from  the  Northfleet  railway  station ;  pop.  717,  an 
increase  of  60  since  1851.    Fruit  is  extensively  grown  here, 
and  it  is  noted  for  watercresses,  grown  in  the  Spring  Head 
gardens.    Southfleet  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Gravesend  holiday 
visitors.    StapUhurst,  1  mile  S.  of  the  Staplehurst  station  of 
the  South-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  1695,  an  increase  of  35  since 
1851.    The  interior  of  the  parish  church  has  been  restored. 
The  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  have  chapels  here.    Stonej 
1  mile  W.   of  the  Greenhithe    station  of   the   North   Kent 
Railway  ;  pop.  1013,  an  increase  of  184  since  1851.   The  church, 
an  unusually  fine  and  interesting  one,  was  carefully  restored  in 
1860,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.KA.    Fruit  is 
largely  grown  around  the  village,  and  there  are  chalk  and  sand- 
pits.   Stroody  a  village,  and  a  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway, 
1  mile  W.  by  N.  from  Rochester,  with  which  it  is  united  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Medway  ;  pop.  4057,  of  which  3915  are  within 
the  parliamentary  borough  oi  Rochester,  an  increase  of  990  akice 
1851.    The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  remodelled  within 
the  last  few  years.    Brick-making  is  the  chief  occupation  ;  there 
are  engineers'  works,  cement-works,  and  market-gardens.   SiUton 
VaUncey  a  village,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Headcom  station 
of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  1056,  an  increase  of  34  since 
1851.    It  has  a  church,  St  Marrs,  a  Congregational  chapel,  and 
a  National  school.     The  Clothworkers'  Grammar-school  and 
Almshouses  have  been  recently  rebuilt.   Sutton  Valence  is  noted 
for  its  fine  hops.    Swanscomie,  1  mile  S.W.  of  the  Northfleet 
station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway ;  pop.  2323,  an  increase  of 
560  since  1851.    At  Swanscombe  Wooa,  much  freouented  by 
pleasure  parties,  is  a  cavern  called  Clappemappers  Hole,  to 
which  some  legends  are  attached.    Sydemamy  about  7  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  London,  comprising  the  district  parishes  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, pop.  5955,  and  Chnstchurch,  Forest  Hill,  pop.  4640. 
It  has  stations  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railways.    Sydenham  contains  5 
churches  of  the  Establishment — St  Bartholomew's ;  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  Lower  Sydenham ;  Christchurch,  partly  built  in 
1854,  and  since  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
spire ;  St  Michael's,  Bell  Green,  a  recently  erected  building ; 
and  St.  Philip's,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Sydenham  Wells, 
First  Painted  in  style,  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal  chancel,  erected 


in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Nash.    At  Brockley  HUl,  a 
short  distance  from  Sydenham,  another  church,  St.  Saviour's, 
was  also  erected  in  1866.  There  are  besides  2  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  National  and  British 
schools,  a  public  lecture-hall,  and  a  Working  Men's  Institute. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  numerous  houses 
and  viUas  have  been  erected ;  several  large  hotels,  shops,  &c. 
Teynhaniy  an  old  village,  akid  a  station  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  3  miles  E.  from  Sittingboume ;  pop.  919, 
an  increase  of  77  since  1851.     Large  Roman  and  Portland 
cement  works  employ  many  hands,  and  brick-making  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.     Hops  are  grown  here.     Wateringbury,  a  large 
village,  and  a  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  (Maidstone 
Branch),  5  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone  ;  pop.  1370,  a  decrease  of 
78  since  1851.    The  church  of  St  John  tne  Baptist  has  been 
recently  enlarged.    Two  extensive  breweries  affbra  employment, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  hop  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards.      Wilmi^igtony  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  1| 
miles  S.  of  the  Dartford  station  ;  pop.  1058,  an  increase  of  143 
since  1851.    The  church  of  St  Michael  has  been  recentlv  re- 
paired. The  village  is  surrounded  by  fruit,  and  especially  cheny 
orchards.     JVmghamy  a  large  village  on  the  road  from  Canter- 
bury to  Sandwich,  2^  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  Adisham  station  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway ;  pop.  1060,  a  decrease 
of  23  since  1851.    Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 
Market-gardening  is  carried  on.    Fairs  are  held  in  May  and 
November.    Wingham  gives  the  title  of  Baron  of  Wingham  to 
the  Cowper  family.    Many  good  seats  are  in  the  vicinity.     Wit- 
tersham,  on  the  Sussex  border,  5  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  Rye 
station ;  pop.  877,  a  decrease  of  110  since  1851.    The  chancel  of 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
and  the  windows  filled  with  pamted  glass.    There  is  a  Literary 
Institute  and  reading-room.     Woodnesboroughy  1|  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Sandwich  railway  station ;  pop.  889,  an  increase  of  76  smce 
1851.    Market-gardening  is  earned  on,  and  there  is  a  rope  and 
sacking  manufactorr.      jalding,  a  village,  and  station  of  the 
Maidstone  branch  oi  the  South-Eastem  REiUway  ;  pop.  2706,  an 
increase  of  34  since  1851.    Yalding  is  one  of  the  chief  hop  dis- 
tricts in  Kent,  1100  acres  being  laid  out  in  hop  grounds  in^the 
parish.    Fruit  is  also  largely  grown. 

KERRY,  county,  provmce  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  iiL 
col.  385].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is 
1853  square  miles,  or  1,186,126  acres,  of  which  735,891  acres 
were  arable  land,  404,429  acres  uncultivated,  12,930  acres  woods 
or  plantations,  786  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants, 
and  31,881  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  201,800,  of 
whom  99,999  were  males  and  101,801  females,  a  decrease  of 
26,439  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  36,259.  In 
1861  there  were  6631  Protestants  and  195,159  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  coimty.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  32,178. 
Kerry  sends  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — ^two  for 
the  county  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee.  The 
population  of  the  Parliamentary  county  in  1861,  excluding  that 
of  the  represented  borough,  was  191,445.  The  number  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  5415.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  1866  was  265,938Z.  The  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was  3637 ;  the  entire 
number  of  emigrants  from  May  1st,.  1851,  to  December  31st, 
1867.  was  89,487,  of  whom  45,567  were  males  and  43,920 
females. 

The  only  additional  railway  constructed  in  the  county  since, 
the  publication  of  the  article  Kerry  in  the  E.  C.  is  an  extension 
of  the  Killamey  line  from  Killamey  N.N.W.  to  Tralee,  21| 
miles. 

Kerry  ia  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  36,259  families  the 
county^  contained  in  1861,  more  than  half  (19,782)  were  returned 
aa  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  about  an  eighth  (4557)  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  and  11,920  ia  otiber  pursuits,  of  which 
fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  number  of  purely 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  county  was  19,451,  of  which  only 
569  were  at  a  rental  of  60^  and  upwards,  while  6386  were  at  or 
under  4i.,  and  5759  between  41.  and  lOL  The  average  size  of 
each  holding  was  44  acres.  Some  improvement  has  tfUcen  place 
in  the  methods  of  culture,  but  fanmng  is  still  in  a  backwanl 
condition.  Less  than  an  eighth  of  the  area  of  the  cotinty  is 
under  cultivation,  and  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  con- 
tinuously though  slowly  lessening.  Between  1861  and  1867  the 
extent  under  cultivation  had  decreased  17,361  acres ;  but  betwe^ 
1866  and  1867  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  only  160  acn 
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tion.    Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  there  are 
seven  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Inmstiogtie,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Nore,  6  miles  S.E.  of  the 
Thomastown  railway  station  ;  population,  650  in  1861,  a  de- 
crease of  76  since  1851.  The  town  and  its  trade  are  virtually 
unchanged. 

Johnstowriy  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Ballyragget  railway  station  ; 
population,  618inl861,a  decrease  of  258  since  1851.  The  town 
lies  in  a  dreary  and  secluded  locality,  near  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  and  is  a  poor,  dull  place. 

Thomastown,  a  town  on  the  river  Nore,  and  a  station  on  the 
Waterford,  Maiyborough,  and  Central  Ireland  Railway,  ll  miles 
S.  hy  E.  from  Kilkenny ;  population,  1426  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
417  since  1851.  A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  Thomastown  is  a 
busy  agricultural  centre.  There  are  considerable  flour-mills  and 
a  brewery,  and  some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  grain,  the  Nore 
being  navigable  for  barges  to  the  town,  t  our  fairs  are  held  here 
during  the  year.  Thomastown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  27  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,677  acres,  and  a  population  of 
21,405  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  64,967^. 
The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  283  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year' was — 
indoors,  2087 ;  outdoors,  343. 

Urlingford,  a  town,  17  miles  N.W.  from  the  Kilkenny  railway 
station  ;  population,  1059  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  107  since  1851. 
There  are  13  fairs  held  here  during  the  year.  Urlingford  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  16  electond  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
76,149  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,255  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  45,2982.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  183 ;  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — indoors,  891 ;  outdoors,  235. 

The  following  are  the  prmcipal  villages  : — 

Bosbercon,  a  suburb  of  JN^ew  Koss,  with  which  it  is  united  by 
a  bridge,  the  two  forming  in  effect  but  one  town.  The  popula- 
tion of  Rosbercon  was  941  in  1861.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on ;  there  is  a  large  distillery,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  the  salmon  fishery.  Goreshridge,  pop.  413, 
decrease  of  6  since  1851.  Mullinamt,  pop.  546,  a  decrease  of  6 
since  1851.  PilUown,  formerly  a  market  town,  a  neat  but 
decaying  place,  on  a  feeder  of  tne  Suir,  near  the  north-western 
border  of  the  county.  Vessels  of  light  draught  ascend  to  the  town. 

KILKENNY,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL 
407],  a  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary  borough  and  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
81  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  city  was 
14,174  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  6799  since  1851.  Kilkenny  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1861  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  contamed  2976  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  17,713.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  563.  The  number  of  male  occupants  of 
tenements  rated  at  6^  and  upwards  was  617,  of  whom  553  were 
rated  at  SL  and  upwards.  The  net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was 
32,934/.  Of  the  inhabitants,  1552  were  Protestants,  and  16,141 
Roman  Catholics.  Kilkenny  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  21 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  110,944  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  35,499  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1866  was 
99,692/.  The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse 
was  617  ;  the  numoer  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  4139  ;  outdoors,  1119. 

The  trade  of  Kilkenny  remains  nearly  as  described  in  the 
E.C.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Canice.  was  restored  in  1864,  imder 
the  direction  of  Sir  T.  Deane.  The  ruined  nave  of  the  Black 
Abbey  chureh,  unused  since  the  Reformation,  was  in  1864 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  for  the 
brethren  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick.  In  1857  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  was  erected  for  the  diocese  of  Ossory.  It  is 
cruciform,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  and  short  transepts,  a 
massive  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  186 
feet  hi^h,  and  two  flanking  towers  to  each  transept.  Its  style  is 
late  First  Pointed,  and  it  measures  162  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth.  Besides  the  cathedrals,  there  are  two  pansh  churches, 
7  or  8  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  chapels,  an  endowed  Grammar- 
flchool  or  college,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  a  National  Model 
school,  and  pnmaiy  schools;  Court-house,  county  and  city 
prison,  fever  nospital,  barracks,  and  Union  workhouse.  On  a 
neight  overlookii^  the  valley  of  the  Nore  is  Kilkenny  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 


KILMARNOCK,  Ayrshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  410], 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  manufacturing  to\^Ti, 
on  the  Irvine  and  Kilmarnock  Water,  and  a  station  on  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway,  7^  miles  E.  from  Irvine. 
In  1861  the  population  of  the  municipal  burgh  was  20,703,  an 
increase  of  1602  since  1851 ;  that  of  the  mrliamentary  burgh  was 
22,619,  an  increase  ol  1176  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  1842,  uninhabited  8,  and  building  25.  In  1866  the 
number  of  registered  electors  was  744 ;  the  male  occupiers  of 
houses  rated  under  10/.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment 
of  poor  rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  1641.  Kilmarnock  unites 
with  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen,  to 
form  the  Kilmarnock  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  ope 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of 
Burghs  contained  3763  inhabited  houses,  and  49,376  inhabitants, 
an  mcrease  of  6011  since  1851.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1866  was  1725  ;  the  occupants  rated  under  10/., 
omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor  rates  on  account 
of  poverty,  was  5658. 

Many  new  dwellings,  shops,  and  offices,  of  a  superior  de- 
scription, and  public  buildings  have  been  erected  ouring  the 
last  dozen  years.  An  Episcopal  church  in  St.  Mamock-street, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  and  one  or  two  Presbyterian  and 
Dissenting  chapels,  have  added  somewhat  to  its  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Of  the  new  public  buildings  the  most  important 
is  the  Com  Exchange,  London-road,  erected  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Ingram,  of  Kilmarnock.  It  is  Italian  Re- 
naissance in  style,  with  a  frontage  of  92  feet,  and  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  136  feet,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  angle  110  feet  high.  The 
great  hall,  which  is  intended  for  meetings  and  concerts,  will 
accommodate  an  audience  of  1200  persons.  At  the  south-east 
end  of  the  building  is  a  market  for  butter  and  farm  produce. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear,  and  one 
or  two  other  banks  (of  which  there  are  six  in  aU),  are  also 
handsome  buildings.  Kilmarnock  has  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  carpets,  large  calico  printing-works,  iron-foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  cotton  goods,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  machinery.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
collieries ;  29  are  entered  in  the  mineral  returns  as  belonging  to 
Kilmarnock,  and  several  others  are  in  the  district. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  411]. 
As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Kincardineshire  is  394  square  miles,  or  252,250  acres.  The 
population  in  1861  was  34,466,  of  whom  16,744  were  males,  and 
17,722  females,  a  decrease  of  132  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  7931.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  6697, 
uninhabited  254,  and  building  45.  The  number  of  children 
from  5  to  16  years  of  age  attending  school  was  5606 ;  scholars 
of  aU  ages  6128.  The  population  of  the  parlijunentary  coimtjr, 
excluding  that  of  the  represented  burgh,  Bervie,  was  33,514  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  150  since  1851.  The  number  of  county 
electors  in  1867  was  1051.     The  rental  valuation  was  196,993^ 

When  the  article  Kincardineshire  appeared  in  the  E.  C.  the 
northern  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  which  passes 
through  the  county  from  Marykirk  on  the  south  to  Stonenaven 
at  the  extreme  north-east,  was  in  operation.  No  line  that 
strictlv  belongs  to  the  county  has  since  been  constructed,  but  the 
Deeside  Railway  runs  along  the  northern  border  from  Aberdeen 
to  Banchory  occasionally  passing  the  boundary. 

A  large  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  but  the  How  of 
the  Mearns,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Strathmore,  a  tract  of  about 
50,000  acres  is  very  fertile,  and  there  is  good  arable  land  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  In  the  whole  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  surface  of  the  county  (45  per  cent)  is  imder 
cultivation.  Generally  the  farming  is  good,  tne  land  is  drained, 
well  manured,  tod  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  is  carried  out. 
Of  the  land  imder  culture  nearly  two-fifths  (39'1  per  cent.)  are 
in  com  ;  less  than  half  that  quantity  under  green  crops ;  and 
about  a  third  under  clover  and  artificial  grasses.  The  permanent 
pastures,  as  distinguished  from  heath  and  mountain  land,  are 
comparatively  limited  in  extent— much  less  than  a  fifth  that 
of  the  artificial  grass  land.  Of  the  com  crops,'  oats  are  by  far 
the  most  important,  occupying  three-fourths  oi  the  land  assigned 
to  cereals,  wneat  coming  next  in  extent,  but  of  course  at  a  great 
distance.  Of  the  acreage  devoted  to  green  crops,  six-seventiis 
are  taken  by  turnips  and  swedes,  the  greater  part  remaining 
being  appropriated  to  potatoes.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867, 
there  were  115,293  acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which  46,097 
acres  were  under  com  crops ;  22,346  acres  under  creen  crops ; 
39,952  acres  clover,  and  otnei  artificial  grasses  under  xotation ; 
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and  7267  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  862  acres  were 
wheat ;  9916  acres  barley  or  here  ;  33,283  acres  oats  ;  115  acres 
rye  ;  and  922  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  2663  acres  were  potatoes,  19,127  acres  turnips  and  swedes ; 
only  33  acres  mangold,  carrots,  and  cabbage  together ;  and  523 
acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  stock,  and  the  number  kept  appears 
to  be  steadily,  though  not  rapidly,  increasing.  On  most  farms 
cattle  are  bred  and  reared,  and  considerable  numbers  are 
exported,  the  port  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Caledonian  Railway 
affording  great  facilities  for  their  transport  Short  horns  are 
almost  exclusively  kept.  The  mountains  provide  good  pasturage 
for  sheep  ;  Cheviots  and  a  cross  of  the  Leicesters  being  most  m 
favour.  In  1867  there  were  23,321  cattle  in  the  county,  of 
which  7621  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  9905  under  two 
years  of  age ;  47,695  sheep,  of  which  16,829  were  under  one 
year  old  ;  and  3447  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  not  very  important.  Coarse  linens  are 
woven  to  some  extent,  both  by  hand  and  power-loom.  The 
manufacture  of  Kincardine  tartan  snuff-boxes,  and  other  fancy 
wooden  articles  employs  many  hands  ;  and  there  are  breweries, 
and  various  homes  trades.  The  fisheries  afford  occupation  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  curing  as  well  as  taking  the  fish. 
Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  extensively  quarried. 

Towns  and  Villages, — The  only  towns  of  any  consequence  in 
the  county  are  Bervie  and  Stonehaven  ;  of  these  and  the  villages 
meniionea  in  the  original  article  we  here  give  the  respective 
populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

iervie  or  Inverbervie  [E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  1057],  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  bur^h,  ana  a  station  on  the  Northern  Section  of 
the  Caledoman  railway,  13 J  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Montrose  ; 
population,  962  in  1861,  an  increase  of  74  since  1851.  Bervie 
unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Forfar  to  form  the 
Montrose  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  linen  manufactory  and  some 
trade  is  done  in  com,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  fishing. 

Stonehaven,  the  county  town,  a  seaport  and  station  on  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,'  16^  miles  S.  of 
Aberdeen ;  population  3009  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  231  since 
1851.  It  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  some  trade  is 
done  in  the  import  of  coals.  The  haddock  and  herring  fisheries 
afibrd  employment ;  and  there  are  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
factories, a  brewery,  and  a  distillery.  During  the  summer 
Stonehaven  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  for  the  purpose  of 
sea-bathing,  for  whom  the  usual  accommodation  is  provided. 
There  are  two  hotels.  On  an  isolated  rock,  about  3  miles  S.E. 
from  the  railway  station  are  the  interesting  remains  of  Dunnottar 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earl  Marischal  Keiths. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Auchmblaef  a  small  village  one  mile  N.  from  the  Fordoun 
railway  station  ;  pop.  570  in  1861.  Banchory,  Banchory  Teman 
or  Upper  Banchory ,  a  long  straggling  village  on  the  Dee,  in  the 
midst  of  singularly  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  station  on  the  Dee- 
side  Section  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  17  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Aberdeen  ;  pop.  681  in  1861.  Banchory  has 
become  the  residence  of  many  Aberdeen  merchants  and  wealthy 
persons  who  have  built  numerous  villas  ;  and  in  the  summer 
uie  village  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers. 
A  neat  Gothic  church  haa  been  recently  erected  in  addition 
to  the  old  parish  kirk.  Johnshaven,  a  village  on  the  coast,  and  a 
station  on  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  9 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Montrose;  pop.  1088  in  1861.  Linen 
weaving,  and  the  herring  fishery  afford  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  Kincardine,  formerly  the  county  town,  is  now  a 
small  and  insignificant  village,  and  a  station  on  the  North 
British  Railway,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Laurencekirk.  The  popu- 
lation is  not  returned  separately.  The  old  market  cross  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town  has  been  removed  to 
the  village  of  Fettercairnf  1^  miles  S.  of  Kincardine.  Here  by 
the  bridge  which  crosses  a  feeder  of  the  Esk  a  triumphal  arch 
has  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to 
Fettercaim  in  1861.  Laurencekirk,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  a 
station  on  the  Northern  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  14^ 
miles  S.W,  from  Stonehaven ;  pop.  1611  in  1861.  Linen 
weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  tartan  wares  employ 
many  m  the  inhabitants. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  iiL 
coL  413].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Ordnaxice  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861, 


is  771*85  square  miles,  or  493,985  acres,  of  which  352,573  acres 
are  arable  land,  131,164  acres  imcultivated,  7899  acres  woods  or 
plantations,  616  acres  occupied  by  towns  of  2000  inhabitants, 
and  1733  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  90,043,  of 
whom  45,513  were  males,  and  44,530  females,  a  decrease  of 
22,037  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  10,077  Protestants,  and 
79,955  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  16,365.  King's  County  sends  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in 
1864  was  3380.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was 
241,3652.  The  number  of  persons  who  enmpited  from  the 
county  during  1867  was  1207  ;  the  entire  numoer  of  emigrants 
from  May  1st,  1851,  to  December  tlie  31st,  1867,  was  30,437,  of 
whom  15,325  were  males,  and  15,112  females. 

When  the  original  article  was  published  there  were  no  rail- 
ways in  King's  County.  Now  the  Athlone  Branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  is  carried  across  it  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  Portarlington  Junction  by  TuUa- 
more  to  Clara,  west  of  which  it  €[uits  the  county  and  proceeds  to 
Athlone.  From  Clara  a  short  line  is  carried  north  by  west  to 
the  Streamstown  station  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Ridlway ; 
while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coimty  a  line  of  about  20  miles 
runs  north-west  from  Roscrea  to  Parsonstown.  These  lines  place 
the  coimty  in  connection  with  the  railway  system  of  Irdand 
generally,  and  afford  ready  means  of  communication  with  the 
ports  of  Dublin  on  the  east,  and  Galway  on  the  west,  as  also 
\rith  Limerick  and  Cork. 

King's  County  is  an  exclusively  agricultural  county,  the 
manufactures  being  entirely  domestic  or  for  local  use.  Of  the 
17,879  families  contained  in  the  county  in  1861  nearly  half 
(8243)  were  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  about 
an  eighth  (2238)  in  manufactures  and  trades,  and  the  remainder 
(7398)  in  other  pursuits.  The  number  of  agricultural  holdings 
in  the  county  was  11,945,  of  which  1015  were  at  a  rental  ofbOl. 
and  upwards,  3417  between  4L  and  lOZ.,  and  3525  under  4U 
The  average  size  of  each  holding  was  39  acres.  Farming  is  in  a 
better  conaition  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  much 
of  the  surface  is  bog,  and  much  more  far  from  fertile  naturally^ 
though  of  this  a  large  part  has  been  rendered  tolerably  fertile  by 
draining  and  manuring.  Along  the  Shannon  is  excellent  grazing 
ground,  and  the  uplands  boraering  West  Meath  are  famous  as 
pasture  land.  Not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  county  is 
under  crops ;  but  the  extent  under  culture  has  decreased  more 
slowly  than  in  most  of  the  Irish  counties.  Between  1861  and 
1867  there  was  a  total  decrease  of  8145  acres  ;  between  1866  and 
1867  the  decrease  waa  1626  acres.  The  decrease  in  1867  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  crops  except  barley,  on  which  there  was 
an  increase  of  over  2000  acres,  and  turnips,  on  which  there  was 
an  increase  of  above  1000  acres.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation 
above  a  third  is  meadow  and  clover;  oats  are  next  in  extent^ 
about  a  fifth  ;  then  potatoes,  about  a  seventh  ;  turnips,  barley, 
and  wheat.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  coimty  123,037 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  6425  acres  were  wheat,  27,462 
acres  oats ;  10,531  acres  barley ;  700  acres  here  and  rye ;  17 
acres  beans  and  peas ;  17,885  acres  potatoes  ;  10,218  acres 
turnips ;  1053  acres  mangold ;  198  acres  cabbage ;  645  acres 
carrots ;  1388  acres  vetches  and  rape ;  442  acres  flax ;  and 
46,073  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

Grazing  and  dairy  feuming  are  pursued  with  much  zeal,  and 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle.  Sheep 
farming  has,  however,  proved  still  more  attractive,  and  whilst 
the  number  of  cattle  kept  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the 
number  of  sheep  increased  above  40,000  (or  31  per  cent)  between 
1861  and  1867.  The  number  of  pigs  has  also  increased  consider- 
ably. In  1867  there  were  59,936  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which 
16,243  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  21,253  under  two  years 
of  age ;  171,390  sheep,  of  which  61,973  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  22,485  pigs.  Tne  number  of  horses  was  12,192,  of  which 
8911  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  284  for  traffic  and 
manufactures,  and  619  for  amusement  and  recreation.  About 
5500  asses,  2800  goats,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  poultry  are 
kept  in  the  county. 

I^reweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  afford  employment  in  some 
of  the  towns  and  larger  villages.  Frieze  and  coarse  woollens  are 
made  for  domestic  use,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  and 
there  is  one  woollen  factory  in  the  county  which  employs  under 
30  hands.  In  1866  there  were  7  flax  scutching  mills  having  in  all 
62  handles  and  310  stocks.  Slate,  limestone,  and  marble  are  quar- 
ried to  some  extent 

Tovms  and  VUlages, — ^The  parliamentary  borough  of  Fobtar- 
LXNOtON,  of  which  the  laiger  part  is  m  Queen's  County,  is 
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noticed  in  a  separate  article ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  prin- 
cipal villages  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861, 
together  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Banagherl'E,  C.  vol.  i.  col.  859],  a  market  town  on  the  Shannon, 
9  miles  N.  from  the  Parsonstown  station  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway ;  population  1426  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
420  since  1851.  Banagher  is  the  centre  of  a  considerahle  dis- 
trict, hut  it  has  sufifered  from  want  of  railway  accommodation. 
A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  a  fair  in  September. 

Clara,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Athlone  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  7|  miles  N.W.  from 
TuUamore  ;  population  915  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  81  since  1851. 
A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday  ;  and  there  are  10  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

doghan,  a  decaying  market  town,  11  miles  N.  by  £.  from  the 
Parsonstown  railway  station;  population,  315  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  248  since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there  are  6 
feiM  during  the  year. 

Edenderry  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  860],  a  market  town  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  19  miles  E.*by  N.  from  the 
TuUamore  nulway  station  ;  population  1661  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  143  since  1851.  The  weekly  market,  a  large  one  for  com,  is 
on  Saturday,  and  3  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Eden- 
derry  Poor-Ldw  Union  comprises  29  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  172,407  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,384  in  1861.  The 
Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  95,26  U.  The  daily  number  of 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  278  ;  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  1659  ;  outdoors,  166. 

Ferhane,  a  market  town,  12  miles  S.E.  from  the  Clara  station 
of  the  Athlone  Branch  Railway  ;  pop.  445  in  1861,  a  decrease  of 
196  since  1851.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  2  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Frankford,  a  market  town,  14  miles  S.E.  from  the  TuUamore 
railway  station  ;  population,  850  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  106  since 
1851.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  4  fairs 
during  the  year. 

Parsonstown,  or  ^irr  [E.  C  voL  iv.  coL  91],  a  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  RaUway,  89^  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin  ;  population  5401  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  139 
since  1851.  The  town  isneat  and  contains  several  good  build- 
ings, which,  with  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  (and 
where  is  the  famous  telescope  erected  by  the  late  earl),  are 
noticed  in  the  original  article.  The  chief  occupations  are  brew- 
ing and  distilling.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  and  the  retaU 
business  is  extensive.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  and  9 
fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Parsonstown  Poor  Law  Union 
comprises  39  electorsd  divisions,  with  an  area  of  220,437  acres, 
and  a  population  of  39,350  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in 
1865  was  102,2062.  The  daUy  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  334 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  956  ;  outdoors,  none. 

Philipstovm,  a  market  town,  9  miles  E.  b^  N.  from  the  TuUa- 
more railway  station ;  population,  1074  m  1861.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Thuteday,  and  there  are  7  fScdrs  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

TuUamore,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  of  the  peaty 
tract  known  as  the  Bog  of  AUen,  is  the  county  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Athlone  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  57^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin ;  population,  4797  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  167  since  1851.  IHiUamore  is  the  chief 
trading  town  in  King's  Coimty.  A  great  business  is  done  in 
erain,  which  is  sent  oy  canal  to  Dublin,  •along  with  other 
naming  produce.  A  hi^  distiUeiy,  a  brewery,  and  tanneries, 
employ  many  hands.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  6  fedrs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
A  newspaper  is  pubUshed  weekly.  The  town  is  neat,  the  shops 
are  good,  and  the  public  buildings  substantial,  and  some  of  them 
handsome.  In  the  outskirts  are  several  neat  villa  residences. 
The  Roman  Catholic  CoUege  of  St.  Stanislaus  has  been  greatly 
enlar^,  and  the  buildings  have  been  remodeUed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Geoghegan,  so  as  to  form  a  commanding  Italian 
edifice,  TuUamore  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  155,395  acres,  and  a  population  of 
33,087  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  82,3212. 
The  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  437  ; 
the  numoer  of  persons  reUeved  during  the  year  was — indoors, 
2802  ;  outdoors,  458. 
.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Crinkill,  a  suburb  of  Parsonstown  ;  pop.  826  in  1861,  an  in- 
crease of  270  since  1851.  GeashiU,  a  village,  and  a  station  on  the 
Athlone  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  RaUway, 


6}  mUes  E.  by  S.  from  TuUamore ;  population  of  the  parish, 
5730  in  1861.  Three  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year.  Kin- 
nitty,  a  village,  7  mUes  E.  from  the  Parsonstown  raUway  station  ; 
population  of  the  parish,  1173  in  1861.  Five  fairs  are  neld  here 
m  the  course  of  the  year.  The  chief  interest  of  the  village  is 
its  proximiiy  to  the  SUeve-bloom  Mountains  and  the  round 
tower  and  ruins  of  St.  Kieman.  Moneygall,  at  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  county,  8J  mUes  W.S.W.  from  the  Roscrea 
railway  station ;  pop.  555  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  76  since  1851. 
Three  fairs  are  hela  here  during  the  year.  Shannon  Bridge,  a 
smaU  viUage,  and  fortified  post  on  the  Shannon,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  oridge  of  16  arches,  18  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  the 
Parsonstown  raUway  station  ;  jpop.  398  in  1861.  an  increase  of  3 
since  1851.  Six  fairs  are  held  m  the  course  of  the  year.  Shannon 
Harbour  is  another  Uttle  viUage  lower  down  the  river.  Shinrone, 
a  vUlage,  7  mUes  N.W.  from  the  Roscrea  railway  station  ;  pop. 
705  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  168  since  1851.  Two  fairs  are  held 
here  during  the  year. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  419].  As 
estimated  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Kinross-shire  is  77*98  square  mUes,  or  49,812  acres,  of  which 
46,484  acres  are  land,  ana  3,327  acres  water.  The  population  in 
1861  was  7977,  of  whom  3787  were  males,  and  4190  females,  a 
decrease  of  947  since  1851.  The  number  of  famiUes  was  2030. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1644 ;  uninhabited,  100  ; 
and  buUding,  8.  The  number  of  chUdren  from  5  to  15  years  of 
age  attending  school  was  1240 ;  scholars  of  aU  ages,  1310. 
£nro8S  conjointly  with  Clackmannanshire  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in  1867  was 
479.    The  rental  valuation  was  54,547^. 

The  coimty  is  traversed  from  the  west  by  Rumbling  Bridge  to 
the  north-east,  beyond  Milnathort  by  the  Fife  and  Kinross  RaU- 
way ;  whUe  a  Hne  at  right  angles  to  this  runs  from  Kinross 
south-east  by  Bhdradam  and  iCelty  to  Cowdenbeath,  where  it 
joins  the  Stirling  and  Dunfemiline  line. 

Kinross-shire  is  smaU,  cold,  and  wet,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
county  13  taken  up  with  lochs  and  mountains.  But  aU  the 
available  land  has  long  been  diUgently  cultivated  ;  the  soil  is  for 
tiie  most  part  thoroughly  drained,  the  farming  is  generally  excel- 
lent, and  good  crops  are  obtained.  Above  three-fifths  of  the 
area  of  the  county  are  under  crops.  A  third  of  this  is  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  cereals  occupy  a  somewhat 
smaU  acreage  (two-sevenths,  or  28*7  per  cent^  ;  and  green  crops 
a  Httle  over  half  the  space  of  com.  Oats  take  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  acreage  given  to  cereals,  barley  and  here  somewhat 
under  a  quarter,  whUe  wheat  has  under  a  fifth  the  acreage  of 
barley.  Turnips  and  swedes  take  three-fourths  of  the  space 
assigned  to  green  crops,  potatoes  taking  the  larger  part  oi  the 
remaining  quarter.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were 
30,930  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  8889  acres  were  under 
com  crops,  4711  acres  green  crops,  10,327  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation,  and  6899  acres  permanent  pasture  or 
grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  341  acres  were  wheat,  1894  acres  barley  or  here,  6629 
acres  oats,  and  25  acres  rye,  beans,  and  peas  together.  Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops,  971  acres  were  potatoes,  3581  acres 
turnips  and  swedes,  46  acres  carrots  and  cabbage,  and  1 13  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  county  is  not  very  large,  but 
relatively  to  the  area  under  cultivation  it  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  several  counties  in  which  the  actual  number  is  much 
higher.  The  county  is,  however,  much  better  suited  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep  than  cattle,  and  of  sheep  a  comparatively  large 
number  is  kept.  They  are  mostly  of  the  smaU  native  race, 
improved  by  judicious  crossing.  Oi  pigs  but  few  are  kept,  there 
bemg  only  a  sluggish  home  sale  for  them,  and  they  hardly 
paying  for  the  trouble  and  cost  of  sending  to  a  distant  market. 
In  1867  there  were  5003  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  1091 
were  mUch  cows  and  heifers,  and  2308  under  two  years  of  age ; 
35,743  sheep,  of  which  12,050  were  imder  one  jear  old  ;  and  759 
pigs.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  cattle,  but  a  much 
larger  increase  in  sheep,  whUe  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  mgs  from  the  previous  year. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant.  The  chief,  perhaps,  is  of 
tartan  shawls  and  plaids ;  some  cotton  goods  and  damasks  are 
made  ;  and  there  are  breweries,  distiUeries,  and  the  usual  local 
trades.  Coal  is  found  in  the  south  of  the  county,  on  the  Fife- 
shire  l)order.  The  only  coUiery  at  work  in  the  county  is  at 
Blairadam. 

Toums  and  Vilktges, — The  only  places  of  any  importance  in 
Kinioss-shire  are  Kinross,  the  county  town,  and  Milnathort ;  of 
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these  we  here  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

Kinross  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4l91  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
market  town,  and  a  station  on  me  Dunlermline  and  Kinross 
section  of  the  North  British  Railway,  l3j  miles  N.  from  Dun- 
fermline ;  population,  2083,  of  whom  987  were  males,  and  1096 
females,  a  decrease  of  507  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  369.  The  manufacture  of  tartan  shawls  and  plaids, 
damasks,  and  cotton  goods,  spinning,  and  dyeing  are  the  chief 
occupations.  The  buildings  are  noticed  in  the  original  article. 
Kinross  has  a  branch  bank  and  good  hotel.  About  a  mile  from 
Kinross  on  an  island  in  Loch  Leven,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leven  Castle,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned.  Loch  Leven  is  celebrated  for 
its  trout. 

Milnathort,  a  small  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Fife  and  Kinross 
section  of  the  North  British  Railway,  2  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Kinross  ;  population,  1476  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  129  since  1851. 
The  making  of  tartan  shawls  and  plaids  is  the  chief  employment. 

KINS  ALE,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  420], 
a  maritime  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  asstuary  of  the  Bandon 
river,  which  forms  Kinsale  Harboui^a  parliamentary  borough, 
and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Qreat  Western  Rulway,  24  mues 
S.  from  Cork.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained 
752  inliabited  houses,  and  4850  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  656 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  133.  The  number  of  tenements  rated 
above  41,  and  under  8L  was  115.  The  net  rated  value  of  the 
borough  was  53082.  The  corporation  revenue  was  2562.  in  1864 ; 
the  harbour  revenue  was  302.  Of  the  inhabitants  851  were 
Protestants,  and  3990  Roman  Catholics.  The  paving  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  borough  are  vested  in  15  Town  Commissioners,  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act.  Kinsale  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  79,651  acres,  and  a 
population  of  23,837  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865 
was  58,0612.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse  was  180 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  was — indoors,  1131 ;  outdoors,  none. 

The  town  is  chiefly  dependant  on  the  fisheries  and  the  summer 
visitors.  For  the  latter  mcreased  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided. Among  the  additions  is  a  spacious  railway  hotel  and 
bathing  establishment  by  the  river  siaie,  Italian  in  style,  erected 
in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Conybeare.  The  town  commis- 
sioners have  effected  some  improvement  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  harbour  is  well  sheltered,  has  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
water,  and  affords  anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  300  vessels,  but  the 
town  has  little  trade.  The  Kinsale  fishermen  are  considered  the 
best  in  Ireland,  and  have  a  hish  reputation  as  pilots ;  but  the 
fishery  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
amendment.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  were  in  all 
470  fishing-vessels,  with  crews  of  2467  men  and  20  boys, 
employed  in  the  oistrict  of  which  Kinsale  is  the  centre.  Of 
these  66  were  first-class  vessels,  having  crews  of  447  men  and 
20  boys.  As  will  be  seen  on  turning  to  the  original  article,  these 
numbers  are  not  much  above  half  those  of  1850.  The  market 
for  general  jproduce  is  now  held  on  Saturday,  for  cattle  on 
Friday.  Fairs  are  held  monthly.  In  the  town  is  a  brewery, 
and  there  are  flour-mills. 

KIRK ALDY,  or  KIRKCALDY,  Fifeshire,  Scotland  [KC.  voL 
iii.  col.  421],  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  buigh  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
North  British  Railway.  14  miles  N.  from  Edinbuigh.  In  1861  the 
population  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Kirkaldy  was  5195,  an  increase 
of  102  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
was  10,841,  an  increase  ol  366  since  1851.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  951,  uninhabited  7,  and  building  10.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1867  was  450.  No  return  of 
the  number  of  occupiers  was  made  for  Kirkaldy.  Kirkaldy 
unites  with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and  Kinghom  to  form  the 
Kirkaldy  District  of  Burghs,  which  retums  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of  Burghs  contained 
2589  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  23,476,  an  increase 
of  668  since  1851.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866 
was  851.  The  number  of  occupants  rated  under  102.,  omitting 
those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rates  was  1911. 

During  the  last  few  years  KirKaldv  has  considerably  increased 
in  size,  many  new  viUas  and  smaller  dwellings  having  been 
built  inland,  and  a  better  class  of  shops  erected.  The  paving 
has  been  improved,  and  works  are  now  (1868)  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  furnishing  the  burghs  of  Kirkaldv  and  Dysart  from 
Lothrie  Water  with  a  supply  equal  to  50  gaUons  a  head  daily 


of  pure  soft  water.  Of  the  new  buildihgs  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  Com  Exchange  in  CoWail-street,  erected  in 
1860  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hay,  of  LiverpooL  The  great 
hall,  fitted  to  serve  for  meetings  and  concerts  as  well  as  for  an 
exchange,  is  a  fihe  room  84  feet  by  68,  and  will  accommodate 
an  audience  of  2000.  In  the  town  are  four  parish  churches,  as 
many  Free  Church,  two  United  Presbyterian,  two  Baptist. 
Episcopal,  and  Congregational  places  of  worship,  and  several 
schools.  The  pubUc  buildings  are  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  Flax 
and  jute  spinning  and  linen  weaving  are  carried  on  largely ; 
striped  holland  ticks  and  sail-cloth  are  made ;  there  are  large 
bleach  fields,  a  floor-cloth  manufactory,  iron-founding  and  machine 
works,  and  corn-mills.  In  the  immediate  neignDourhood  are 
nurseries,  fire-brick  and  tile  works,  and  extensive  collieries. 
The  shipping  trade  is  important.  In  the  coasting  trade  a  large 
number  of  steam  as  well  as  sailing-vessels  frequent  the  portL  and 
there  is  a  good  foreign  trade.  The  exports  are  of  coals  and  linen 
and  jute  goods  ;  the  imports  are  flax,  grain,  timber,  and  general 
produce.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Kirkaldy  15  sailing-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons  burden,  their  aggregate  burden  being  427  tons, 
and  21  above  50  tons,  of  3438  tons  aggregate  burden ;  3  steam- 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  lOv  tons  burden,  and  two 
above  50  tons,  of  480  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  the  year  were — coastwise,  inwards,  232  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  13,188  tons,  and  151  steam-vessels  of  12,550  tons; 
outwards,  702  British  sailing-vessels  of  46,568  tons,  145  steam- 
vessels  of  12,349  tons,  and  two  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  121 
tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  one  sailing-vessel  of 
45  tons,  and  outwards,  4  sailing-vessels  of  492  tons,  all  British. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  45  British  sailing-vessels 
of  7909  tons,  and  222  foreign  sailing-vesseb .  of  21,495  tons ; 
outwards,  238  British  sailing-vessels  of  33,liB  tons,  and  697 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  69,^2  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Kirkaldy  during  the  year  1867 
was  22,6072.,  a  decrease  of  1262.  from  1866,  wholly  on  spirits. 
The  amoimt  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  10,1122.,  a 
decrease  of  22302.  from  the  previous  year. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  THE   STEWARTRY  OF,  Scotland 

8S.  C.  voL  iii  col.  422].  As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the 
rdnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Kirkcudbright  is  953*65  square 
miles,  or  610,342  acres,  of  which  574,587  acres  are  land  ;  7678 
acres  water ;  715  acres  links  ;  and  27,361  acres  foreshore.  The 
popidation  in  1861  was  42,495,  of  whom  19,789  were  males,  and 
22,706  females,  a  decrease  of  626  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  9386.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  7326, 
uninhabited  233,  and  building  66.  The  number  of  children 
from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school  was  7077  ;  scholars 
of  all  ages  7618.  The  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  retums  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1867  was  1387.  The  number  of  occupying  tenants  at  152.  and 
upwards  was  329,  in  1866.    The  rental  valuation  was  289,7792. 

Kirkcudbright  has  obtained  important  railway  communica- 
tions. From  Dumfries,  on  the  east,  a  line  has  been  carried 
south-west  to  Castle  Douglas,  and  thence  bv  another  line  in  a 
more  southerly  direction  to  Kirkcudbright.  From  Castle  Douglas 
another  line,  m  connection  with  these,  is  carried  in  a  gener^y 
westerly  direction,  by  Qatehouse  and  Creetown  to  Newtown- 
Stewart,  near  which  it  leaves  the  county  to  pursue  its  way  to 
Port  Patrick,  on  the  North  Coast. 

The  occupations  are  mainly  agricultural  and  grazing.  From 
the  character  of  the  surface  (which  is  sufficiently  described 
in  the  E.  C.)  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
coimty  is  under  any  kind  of  crop.  Of  this  a  fifth  is  occupied 
with  com.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  wheat  as  a  leading .  crop 
in  Kirkcudbright,  but  in  fact  oats  are  the  only  cereals  to  which 
much  attention  is  given.  In  1867  of  the  32,000  acres  occupied 
by  com  crops,  oats  took  31,000  acres,  while  wheat  had  only  726. 
Green  crops  take  about  half  the  acreage  of  com,  and  of  this, 
more  than  four-fifths  are  occupied  by  turnips  and  swedes  ; 
potatoes,  which  are  exported  to  England,  being  the  only  other 
green  crop  of  any  consequence.  Amficial  grasses  occupy  about, 
a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  land,  while  the  permanent  pasturest 
and  meadows,  exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land,  consi- 
derably exceed  the  acrei^e  of  green  crops  and  artificial  grasses 
together.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  160,916. 
acres  under  cultivation^  of  which  32,581  acres  were  under 
com  crops ;  17,929  acres  green  crops ;  40,138  acres  clover  and^ 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation;  and  66,329  acres  permanent 
pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.    Of  the  acreage^ 
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under  com  crops,  726  acres  were  wheat ;  497  acres  barley  or  bere ; 
31,028  acres  oats ;  27  acres  rye ;  and  303  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of 
the  acrea^  under  green  crops,  2479  acres  were  potatoes,  14,992 
acres  turnips  and  swedes,  38  acres  mangold,  40  acres  carrots,  142 
acres  cabbage,  and  238  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  mountains,  uphmds,  and  meadows  of  Kirkcudbright 
afford  excellent  pasture,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared 
and  fattened,  though  great  numbers  are  sent  away  to  fatten  in 
the  richer  meadows  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  cattle  are 
generally  the  polled  Galloways.  The  number  of  sheep  kept 
has  increased  very  largely.  On  the  moors  and  highlands  the 
sheep  are  still  mostly  the  hardy  native  black-faced  race,  and 
Cheviots  and  Leicesters  in  the  lowlands ;  but  South  Downs  have 
of  late  been  largely  introduced.  Pigs  are  more  numerous  than 
in  most  of  the  Scottish  counties,  but  they  are  not  of  any 
marked  excellence.  The  small  and  much-prized  race  of  horses 
known  as  Galloways  has  been  suffered  to  become  almost  extinct, 
but  some  pure  specimenj  exist,  and  every  care  is  now  taken  to 
preserve  them.  In  1867  there  were  34,231  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  11,013  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  12,309  under 
two  years  of  age  ;  361,428  sheep,  of  which  134,500  were  under 
onevear  old  ;  and  8661  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Some  cotton  goods  are 
made ;  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  in 
Kirkcudbright  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Lead 
and  copper  are  found.  At  the  Minnigaff  and  Woodhead  mines 
143  tons  of  lead  ore  were  obtained  in  1866,  producing  about  951 
tons  of  lead.  Along  the  coast  are  some  deep-sea  fineries,  and 
in  the  Dee  are  good  salmon  fisheries. 

ToiDTis  and  Villages, — The  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  con- 
tains two  parliamentary  burghs,  Kirkcudbright  and  New  Gallo- 
way, and  one  burgh  of  barony,  Castle  Douglas ;  of  these  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  here  give  the 
respective  populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few  supplemen- 
tary particulars. 

Ktricudbright  [E.  C.  vol  iii  coL  421],  the  capital  of  the 
county,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway,  28  miles 
S.W.  from  Dumfries.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal 
burgh  was  2638,  a  decrease  of  140  since  1851.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  buigh  was  2552,  a  decrease  of  135  since  1851. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  416,  uninhabited  2,  and 
buildiujg  4.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
126.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  rated  under  10^.,  but 
omitting  those  who  are  relieved  from  payment  of  poor  rates  on 
account  of  poverty,  was  108  in  1866.  Kirkcudbright  unites 
with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar,  to  form  the 
Dumfries  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tne  only  building  of  any  importance 
erected  in  Kirkcudbright  since  the  publication  of  the  K  C,  is 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  contains  a  large  hall  for  lectures 
and  concerts.  The  cotton  manufacture  and  ship-building  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  and  tiie  import  of  coal.  There 
is  good  salmon  fishing  in  the  Dee.  The  scenery  around  ^e 
town  is  very  fine.    A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday. 

Maxiodltovm,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  a  portion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  of  Dumfries,  with  which  it  is  united  by  two 
bridges  across  the  Nith  ;  population,  3599  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  221  since  1851.  The  Castle  Douglas  branch  of  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  Railway  has  a  station  here.  The  town  nas 
been  much  improved.  It  has  a  Town  Hall  and  a  handsome 
church  of  recent  erection ;  and  there  are  iron-foundries,  and 
com  mills. 

New  Galloway,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Loch  Ken,  a 
royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  market  town,  and  a  station  on 
the  southern  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  19  miles  N.W. 
from  Kirkcudbright.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal 
burgh  was  452,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  buigh  was  462.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  97,  uniohabited  none,  and  building  2.  The  number 
of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  22.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  rated  imder  lOi.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from 
payment  of  poor  rates  on  accoimt  of  poverty,  was  29  in  1866. 
New  Galloway  unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  Wigtown, 
to  form  the  Wigtown  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  No  change  has  occurred  in 
the  town.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  granite, 
of  which  there  are  extensive  quarries  here. 

CastU  DougUUj  a  burgh  of  oarony,  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  BOttthem  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  18^  miles 


from  Dumfries.  In  1861  the  population  was  22G1,  on  increase 
of  269  since  1851.  The  town  is  neat,  clean,  and  well-built, 
and  contains  an  Established  and  a  Free  church  and  a  United 
Presbyterian  chapel.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  and  formfl 
an  important  addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  town.  It  is 
constructed  of  local  trap-stone,  with  sand-stone  dressings,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  apsidal  termination,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  80  feet  high.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Monday.    Carlingwark  Loch  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Creetown,  a  village,  and  station  on  the  southern  section  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  14^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  New  Galloway  : 
pop.  968  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  334  since  1851.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  large  quarries,  whence  considerable  quantities 
of  granite  are  sent  to  England.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the 
eminent  professor  of  moral  pnilosopy,  w^as  a  native  of  Creetown, 
and  was  interred  in  the  old  churcn-yard.  Gatehouse,  or  Gate- 
house of  Fleet,  a  village  on  the  Fleet  river,  and  a  station  on  the 
southern  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  10  miles  S.  from 
New  Galloway ;  pop.  1635  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  115  since 
1851.  The  river  is  naWgable  up  to  Gatehouse  for  vessels  of 
180  tons,  and  in  the  bay  is  a  fishery.  Tanning  and  brewing 
are  carried  on,  and  the  town  possesses  a  branch  bank  and  a 
public  news-room.  Kirkpatnck,  or  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  a 
village,  and  station  on  tne  Caledonian  Railwav,  27^  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Dumfries  ;  population  of  the  village,  537  in 
1861 ;  of  the  parish  1479,  a  decrease  of  29  since  1851. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii  col.  425],  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  a  market 
town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  station  on  the  North 
Eastern  Railway,  207}  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Hitherto 
Knai^sborough  has  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only  one 
member  to  all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 1318  inhabited  houses,  102  uninhabited,  and  none  build- 
ing. The  population  was  5402,  of  whom  2578  were  males,  and 
2824  females,  a  decrease  of  134  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  272,  of  whom 
20  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1045 ;  tne  number  of  persons 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  438,  of  whom  228  were  rated  under 
10/.  llie  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  13,831/. ;  the  rate- 
able value  was  10,562/.  Knaresborough  Poor  Law  Union  con- 
tains 21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  39,942  acres, 
and  a  population  of  17,176  in  1861. 

Under  the  town  con^missioners  the  drainage  of  the  town  has 
been  improved,  the  streets  have  been  repaired,  and  the  ways 
amended.  The  parish  church,  St.  John's,  a  fine  cruciform  build- 
ing, partly  of  the  First  Pointed  period,  was  restored  and  enlarged 
in  1861.  A  new  church.  Holy  Trinity,  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  was  commenced  in  1856  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Fawcett 
of  Sheffield,  and  completed  in  1863  by  the  addition  of  a  tower 
and  spire  160  feet  hign.  The  east  window  has  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort.  In  1861  a 
Congregational  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  and  slender  spire  80  feet  high,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  of  Darlington.  There  are  besides 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics;  an  endowed  Grammar-school,  National,  and 
primary  schools.  A  dispensary  has  been  erected  in  Castle-yard  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cheap,  the  late  vicar.  The  linen  manu- 
facture has  declined.  _  The  principal  manufacture  now  is  of 
woollen  rugs  and  mats ;  there  are  flour-mills,  and  an  extensive 
tituie  is  done  ui  com  at  the  weekly  market  The  market  for 
com  and  provisions  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  cattle  market 
every  alternate  Wednesday.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 

KOORIA  MOORIA  ISLANDS,  or  CURIA  MURIA  [E.  C. 
voL  ii.  coL  657]  which  lie  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  lat.  18**  N. 
lon^.  56"  E.  off  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Great  Britain,  to  be  used  as  a  coaling  station.  A 
small  colony  has  been  established  near  a  convenient  bay  on  the 
only  islana  that  was  inhabited,  where  there  existed  a  small 
village,  ill-supplied  with  brackish  water,  on  an  almost  barren 
soil  A  considerable  deposit  of  guano  has  been  found  here,  and 
ships  are  allowed  to  loaa  from  it  on  paying  a  duty  of  2L  per  ton ; 
but  the  Arabian  guano  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Chincha  islands, 
probably  from  being  more  exposed  to  dissolution  or  HqueiiEu^tion 
m  consequence  of  the  moistness  of  the  climate  of  th?<^  part  of 
Arabia  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Peruvian  coast 
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LABUAN  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  437].  This  little  colony  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  importance,  though  the  number  of  settlers 
has  not  greatly  increased.  In  1866  they  numbered  3828,  exclu- 
sive of  the  militaiy  and  convicts.  It  is  the  coal  mines  which  give 
it  importance,  ana  these,  with  occasional  variations,  are  becom- 
ing more  utilised  every  year.  For  the  purpose  of  working  them 
some  Chinese  labourers  have  been  imported,  and  a  few  of  the 
Bomean  natives,  escaping  from  the  native  chiefs,  settle  here  as 
cultivators  of  the  land.  In  1862  an  English  Company  opened 
two  pits,  from  which  they  calculated  they  would  raise  100,000 
tons  per  annum  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  6$.  per  ton.  Although 
the  expectations  have  not  been  entii'ely  fultilled,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  The  coal  has  been  supplied  to  the 
government  steamers,  and  found  to  answer  well.  On  Jan.  31, 
1863,  headings  had  been  opened  capable  of  affording  200  tons  of 
coal  daily,  but  sufficient  labour  could  not  be  procured  for  the 
efficient  working.  In  the  year  10,807  tons  were  raised,  princi- 
pally from  levels,  but  in  the  following  year  a  pit  was  sunk  to  the 
largest  bed,  which  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  44  fEithoms,  where 
it  was  found  to  be  not  less  than  10  feet  in  thickness,  lying  below 
two  other  beds  of  5  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches,  and  a  steamer  of 
1000  tons  burthen  was  employed  in  canying  the  coals  to  Hong 
Kong.  In  1866  the  mines  produced  •11,317  tons  of  coal,  and 
two  steamers  were  employed  in  conveying  coals  to  Singapore 
and  China  vid  Manilla.  AU  coals  and  minerals,  with  the  right 
of  working  them,  are  reserved  to  the  Cro\ra,  by  which  a  lease  of 
the  coal  mines  was  granted  to  the  Company  for  21  years  at  a 
royalty  of  Qd,  per  ton  for  the  first  7  years,  and  Is,  per  ton  for  the 
last  14  years.  These  tenns  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  alter: 
the  Company  now  pay  a  rent  of  300/.  a  year,  and  Qd,  a  ton  on  aJl 
coal  raised  above  12,000  tons  imtil  Dec.  25, 1870,  and  1*.  per  ton 
on  aU  raised  above  6000  tons  after  that  date.  They  are  now 
also  allowed,  on  payment  of  certain  royalties,  to  rjiise  ironstone, 
freestone,  and  petroleum.  They  may  cut  timber  for  the  use 
of  the  mines,  but  they  must  keep  the  land  when  cleared  of  the 
timber  free  from  underwood  and  jungle ;  and  in  consideration 
of  making  about  five  miles  of  railway  m)m  the  mine  to  the  ship- 
ping place,  they  are  granted  five  acres  of  land  for  every  labourer 
mtroduced,  but  not  to  exceed  640  acres  for  each  mile  of  rail- 
road. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  legislative  council  in  1864, 
providing  that  the  waste  lands  should  be  classified  as  town, 
suburban,  and  country  land,  to  be  afterwards  let  on  leases  of  999 
years,  such  leases  to  be  sold  by  auction,  the  quit-rents  to  be  paid 
annually,  and  redeemable  at  10  years  purchase,  the  redemption 
to  be  compulsory  when  the  quit-rent  is  less  than  a  dollar  per 
annum.  In  1863  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  2086/.,  the 
expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  troops)  to  7430/.  In  1866 
the  revenue  was  3913/.,  the  expenditure  6960/.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  was  109,134/.,  of  the  exports  58,293/.  The  public 
works  undertaken  were  the  clearing  and  draining  a  part  of 
the  plain  adjoining  the  town,  the  erection  of  a  new  jail,  and 
the  building  of  a  church,  which  was  consecrated  in  1866.  The 
roads  and  drives  were  kept  in  good  order  by  convict  labour,  the 
behaviour  of  the  convicts  being  stated  as  generally  good. 

LAMBETH,  Surrey  [London,  E.  C.  vol.  iu.  col.  594].  The 
parliamentaiy  borough  is  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  lying  south 
and  west  of  Southwark.  It  comprises  part  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  ^containing  19,985  inhabited  nouses  in  1861,  and 
142,898  inhabitants),  part  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell  (con- 
taining 11,804  inhabited  houses,  and  69,765  inhabitants),  and 
the  parish  of  Newington  (containing  12.740  inhabited  houses, 
and  82,220  inhabitants.)  Altogether  tne  borough  contained 
44,529  inhabited  houses,  1543  uninhabited,  and  436  build- 
ing. The  population  was  294,883,  of  whom  135,617  were 
males,  and  159,266  females,  an  increase  of  43,438  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866 
was  27,754,  of  whom  9,501  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  was  11,782.  The  male  occupiers  of  houses 
in  1866  are  returned  as  42,767;  yet  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  43,017,  of  whom  11,267  were  rated 
under  10/.  In  1866  there  were  in  the  borough  upwards  of 
20,000  tenements  at  and  above  10/.  gross  estimated  rental,  which 
were  rated  to  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers.  The  gross 
estimated   rental   was    1,360,708/.;    the   rateable   value   was 
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1,023,871/.    As  regards  representation  the  borough  is  untouched 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.    [London,  E.  C.  S.J 

LANARKSHIRE,  sometimes  called  CLYDESDALE,  Scotland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  442].  As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Lanarkshire  is  888*85  square  miles, 
or  568,867  acres,  of  which  564,283  acres  are  land,  4192  acres 
water,  and  390  acres  foreshore.  The  population  in  1861  was 
631,566,  of  whom  304,151  were  males,  and  3^7,415  females,  an 
increase  of  101,395  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
132,499.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  46,675 ;  unin- 
habited, 1787;  and  building,  496.  The  number  of  children 
from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school  was  77,690  ;  scholars 
of  all  ages,  83,381.  Lanarkshire  has  hitherto  sent  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county ;  two  for  the 
city  of  Glasgow ;  and  one  for  the  Falkirk  District  of  Burghs 

iAirdrie,  Hamilton,  and  Lanark  being  in  this  county,  but 
Talkirk  in  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow  in  Linlithgowshire),  and 
contributed  Rutherglen  to  the  Kilmarnock  District  of  Bui^hs. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  burghs,  was  199,983  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
32,477  since  1851.  The  number  of  county  electors  in  1867  was 
5250.  The  number  of  male  occupants,  but  not  owners,  of  houses 
of  the  annual  value  of  15/.,  and  under  50/.,  was  2523.  The 
rental  valuation  was  1,264,273/.  By  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  of 
1868  the  county  is  divided,  for  representative  purposes,  into 
North  Lanarkshire  and  South  Lanarkshire,  and  each  division  is 
to  return  a  member  to  all  future  Parliaments.  An  additional 
member  is  also  given  to  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Lanarkshire  will, 
therefore,  in  future  send  6  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  4  as  heretofore. 

The  general  character  of  the  railways  of  Lanarkshire  was 
indicated  in  the  E.  C.  But  as  the  chief  manufacturing  county, 
and  containing  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  Lanarkshire 
has  necessarily  participated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  results  of 
railway  enterprise,  and  over  the  entire  area  of  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  county  Lines  now  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  main  trunks  of  tne  Caledonian  Railway,  and  place 
every  town  in  direct  connection  with  the  whole  railway  system 
of  the  country.  The  southern  section  of  the  county  is  traversed 
alone  by  the  main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  the  only 
branch  from  it  is  the  Symington  and  Peebles. 

Lanarkshire  in  a  manufacturing  and  mining,  rather  than  an 
agricultural  county,  but  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition. 
Tne  farms  are  generally  of  a  good  size  ;  the  farmers  are  men  of 
intelligence  and  capital ;  the  land  is  tlioroughly  drained^  well- 
manured,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments are  readily  introduced.  Along  the  valley  of  tlie  Clyde 
there  is  excellent  arable  land ;  the  uplands  afford  good  pas- 
turage. Somewhat  less  than  two-^ths  of  the  area  of  the  county 
are  under  crop.  Of  this  a  quarter  is  occupied  by  cereals,  a  tentn 
is  under  ^en  crops;  a  fourth  clover  and  artificial  grasses 
under  rotation,  and  auove  a  third  is  permanent  pasture.  Of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  i^om,  considerably  over  six-sevenths  are 
occupied  by  oats ;  wheat,  the  next  in  extent,  has  less  than  a 
twelfth  ;  while  barley  has  little  more  than  a  fifth  the  acreage  of 
wheat.  Turnips  are  the  principal  green  crop,  taking  consider- 
ably over  half  the  entire  acreage,  while  potatoes  take  about  a 
tliird.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county 
207,576  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  51,860  acres  were 
under  com  crops,  19,511  acres  under  green  crops,  50,854  acres 
clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation,  and  77,678  acres 
permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops,  3930  acres  were  wheat,  884  acres  barley 
or  here,  44,746  acres  oats,  66  acres  rye,  2105  acres  beans,  and  129 
acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  6967  acres  were 
potatoes,  10,664  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  33  acres  mangold,  16 
acres  carrots,  and  1515  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Orchards 
which  once  figured  so  prominently  in  Clydesdale  are  much  less 
numerous  thtoi  formerly,  but  their  produce  finds  a  ready  sale  iu 
Glasgow  and  other  great  towns. 

Da^  fanning  is  general  throughout  the  middle  and  lower 
wards  of  Lanar&shire,  and  the  much  cows  form  a  larger  per- 
centage (54)  of  the  cattle  kept  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county. 
The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  but  much  care  is 
expended  on  their  improvement.  The  proportion  of  cattle  kept 
in  the  county  to  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  28  per 
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cent.  The  proportion  of  sheep  is  106  per  cent.,  their  numbers 
haying  lai^ely  increased  of  late.  Of  pigs  a  considerable  and 
increasing  number  is  kept,  but  the  proportion  is  still  only  4*8 
per  cent,  to  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  Clyde 
draught  horses  maintain  their  reputation  as  the  best  in  Scotland, 
but  the  number  kept  is  not  returned.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1867,  there  were  58,094  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  31,829 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  16,071  under  two  years  of  age  ; 
^221, 267  sheep,  of  which  81,137  were  imder  one  year  old ;  and 
10,008  pigs. 

The  vast  manufacturing  industries  of  Lanarkshire  are  mostly 
collected  about  Glasgow,  and  are  noticed  at  length  in  our  account 
of  that  city.  The  staples  are  the  cotton  and  other  textile  fabrics, 
and  the  working  of  iron  in  all  its  leading  branches — the  iron 
ship-building  trade  of  the  Clyde,  for  example,  being  among  the 
most  important  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  there  are  also  vast  chemical 
works,  sugar  refineries,  woollen  and  silk-mills,  and  many  other 
important  manufeu^tures.  The  coal  mines  and  iron-works  are 
likewise  very  extensive.  In  1867  there  were  in  all  196  collieries 
at  work  in  the  county,  of  whidi  67  were  in  the  western,  and  139 
in  the  eastern  division.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  year  is  not  stated  in  the  official '  Mineral  Statistics,'  but  it 
probably  amounted  to  6  million  tons.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore 
obtainea  is  not  given  separately.  In  1866  tnere  were  14  iron- 
works in  operation,  but  of  the  95  furnaces  in  the  county  only  58 
were  in  blast.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  was  a  tout  300  ; 
of  rolling-mills,  40.  The  lead  mines  at  Lead  Hills  yielded  1015 
tons  of  ore,  which  produced  711  tons  11  cwts.  of  lead,  and 
2846  ozs.  of  silver.  Limestone,  whinstone,  and  sandstone  are 
extensively  quarried. 

Toyms  ana  Villages, — Glasgow  and  Airdbie  have  separate 
articles;  of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in 
the  original  article,  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in 
1861,  toj^ether  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

JBellshill,  a  town  8  miles  E.  oy  S.  from  Glasgow,  in  the  parish 
of  Bothwell ;  population,  2945  m  1861.  The  chief  employment 
is  in  the  iron-works. 

Calderhank,  a  town  in  old  Monkland  parish ;  population,  2461 
in  1861,  a  decrease  of  411  since  1851.  The  iimabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  iron- works  and  collieries. 

Carluke,  a  mimicipal  buigh,  and  a  station  on  the  Caledonian 
Rculway,  19j  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Glasgow,  and  5  miles  N.W. 
from  Lanark ;  population,  3111  in  1861,  an  increase  of  266  since 
1851.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extenave  collieries,  iron-works, 
and  limestone  quarries,  and  some  employment  is  afforded  by 
cotton  weaving. 

Coatbridge,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  10 
miles  E.  fix>m  Glasgow ;  population,  10,501  in  1861,  an  increase 
of  1937  since  1851.  In  tne  neighbourhood  are  several  laige 
iron-works,  railway  waggon- works,  engineering  establishments, 
and  14  collieries. 

Govan,  a  western  suburb  of  Glasgow ;  population,  7637  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  4506  since  1851.  There  are  extensive  silk 
and  cotton-mills,  and  cotton  printing  works. 

Hamilton  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  130],  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary buigh,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  southern 
section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow. 
In  1861  the  parliamentary  burgh  contained  1121  inliabited 
houses,  11  uninhabited,  and  13  building.  The  population  was 
10,688,  of  whom  5030  were  males,  and  5658  females,  an  increase 
of  1058  since  1851.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866 
was  423.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  rated  imder  lOL,  but 
omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor  rates  on  account  of 
poverty,  was  1331,  of  whom  750  were  rated  under  41,  Hamilton 
unites  with  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  to  fonn 
the  Falkirk  District  of  Bui]?hs,  which  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Suk  and  gauze  weaving,  lace-making, 
and  the  manufacture  of  imitation  cambric,  cotton  and  hempen 
goods  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Several  iron- 
works and  collieries  are  in  the  vicinity.  Hamilton  is  celebrated 
for  its  market  gardens.  Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the 
original  article,  there  are  two  hospitals,  branch  banks,  and  two 
good  hotels.  Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  river,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  Cadzow  and  Damgaber  Castles. 

Lana/rk  [E.  C.  vol.  ilL  col.  442],  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
buigh,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  29  miles  S.W.  frx)m  Glasgow.  In  1861  the 
population  of  the  royal  burgh  was  5384,  an  increase  of  80  since 
1851 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  5047,  of  whom  2360 
were  males,  and  2687  females,  an  increase  of  39  since  1851.  The 


number  of  inhabited  houses  was  672.  uninhabited  15,  and  build- 
ing 7.  The  number  of  electors  on  tne  parliamentary  register  in 
1866  was  216 ;  the  male  occupiers  rated  under  lOL,  out  omitting 
those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor  rates  on  account  of  poverty, 
was  741,  of  whom  449  were  rated  under  4L  Jjanark  is  a  contn- 
butary  to  the  Falkirk  District  of  Burghs.  The  town  has  been 
considerably  improved,  and  many  substantial  stone  dwelling- 
houses  and  good  shops  have  been  built.  A  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  erected  nere  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Goldie.  It  is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel^ortuary  chapel,  and  tower,  with  sacristy  and 
manse  attached.  The  interior  is  ornamented  with  statuary,  a 
large  fresco  over  the  chancel  arch,  of  the  'Last  Judgment,'  by 
Mr.  Doyle,  and  polychromatic  decoration.  Nearly  all  the 
windows  are  fillea  with  painted  glass.  New  Lanark,  one  mile 
S.  of  Lanark,  is  now  a  nourishing  village  :  population  1396  in 
1861. 

Larihall,a.  town  and  station  on  the  Lesmahagow  branch  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Gla^ow ;  population, 
2685  in  1861.  The  chief  employment  is  the  weaving  of  fancy 
fabrics ;  there  are  extensive  bleach  works. 

MaryhiU,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Milngavie 
branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  3  miles  N.W.  from 
Glasgow;  population,  3717  in  1861.  Here  are  ship-building 
yards,  spinning  and  weaving-mills,  and  print  and  bleach-works. 

Motmrwell,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Clydesdale  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  15  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Glasgow ;  popu- 
lation 1173  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
•the  iron-works. 

Partick,  a  town  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kelvin 
and  Clyde,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow,  of  which  it  is  in 
effect  a  suburb;  population,  8183  in  1861.  Cotton-mills  and 
ship  and  boat-building  yards  and  other  works  afford  employ- 
ment. 

Rutherglen,  a  royal  and  parliamentaiy  burgh,  and  H  station  on 
the  Caledonian  ludlway,  2^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Glasgow.  In 
1861  the  royal  burgh  contamed  8071  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
1124  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
was  8062,  of  whom  3802  were  males,  and  4260  females,  an  in- 
crease of  1548  since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
607,  uninhabited  1,  and  building  3.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  was  201  ;  male  occupiers  rated  under 
lOL,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor-rates  on 
account  of  poveitf ,  1051.  Rutherglen  unites  with  Dumbarton, 
Kilmarnock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Kenfrew,  to  form  the  Kilmar- 
nock District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  town  since 
the  publication  of  the  E.  C.  A  new  Town-hall  was  erected  in 
1861.  The  manufacture  of  muslin,  and  print  and  dye-works  are 
now  the  principal  source  of  employment. 

Sirathaven,  a  buigh  of  barony,  market  town,  and  a  station  on 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  Cs^edonian  Railway,  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Glasgow.  In  1865  the  population  of  the  burgh  was  4085, 
a  decrease  of  189  since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  weaving;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Icoge  dairy 
farms,  and  many  calves  are  reared,  Strathaven  or  '  Straven '  veal 
being  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Wishaw,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow.  In  1861  it 
contained  6112  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2739  since  1651.  At 
Wishaw  are  31  collieries,  some  very  extensive.  Here  are  also 
iron  works,  and  a  large  distillery. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Biqgar,  a  village  and  station  on  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lanark  ;  pop.  1448 
in  1861,  a  decrease  of  82  since  1851.  Weaving  and  nail-making 
are  the  chief  occupations.  Blantyre,  a  village  and  station  on  the 
Southern  Section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  8  miles  S.  E.  from 
Glasgow.  The  populaticm  of  the  village  was  1317  in  1861 ;  that  of 
the  parish  of  Blantyre  3092,  an  increase  of  244  since  1851.  Cotton- 
spinning,  calico-dyeing  and  bleaching  are  the  chief  occupations. 
Blantyre  is  the  birth-place  of  Livingstone,  tJie  African  missionary 
and  traveller.  Bothivell,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow ;  popidation 
of  the  village  1057  in  1861,  of  the  parish  17,903,  an  mcrease  of 
2620  since  1851.  Here  are  extensive  iron-works,  -collieries, 
and  stone  quarries.  Cambiulang,  a  village  and  station  on  the 
Soiithem  Section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  (Clydesdale  line),  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow  ;  population  of  the  village  749  in  1861, 
of  the  parish  3647,  an  increase  of  341  since  1851.  Coal  mining 
affords  some  employment  Cambumdhan,  15  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Glasgow ;  population  of  the  village  1279  in  1861|  of  the 
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parish  14,601,  an  increase  of  5980  since  1851.  Here  are  exten- 
sive iron-works  and  collieries,  and  the  Cambusnetiban  apple 
orchards  are  of  great  local  note.  DouglaSf  a  village  and  station 
on  the  Carstairs  and  Douglas  branch  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
6i  miles  S.  from  Lanark  ;  pop.  1426,  a  decrease  of  99  since  1851. 
Tne  inhabitants  are  chiefly  c^cultural,  but  cotton-weaving  and 
coal-mining  afford  some  employment.  Gartsherriey  a  village  and 
station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  5^  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Qlasgow ;  pop.  1505  in  1861.  Here  are  collieries  and  very 
extensive  iron-works.  KiUyiidi^  a  village  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Qlasgow  ;  ^op.  1171  in  1861,  an  increase  of  58  since  1851.  At 
East  Kilbride  is  the  terminus  of  the  Qlasgow  and  Kilbride 
Railway.  Large  quantities  of  garden  and  farm  produce  are  sent 
hence  to  the  Qlasgow  markets.  LeadhUls,  a  village  18  miles  S. 
from  Lanark ;  pop.  842  in  1861.  The  lead  mines  have  been 
already  noticed.  Leadhills  was  the  birth-place  of  Allan  Ramsay 
the  poet.  Shettleeton,  a  suburban  village  of  Qlasgow,  2  miles 
E.N.E.  from  that  city  ;  population  of  the  parish  6914  in  1861, 
an  increase  of  350  since  1851,  of  the  village  1437.  In  the 
parish  are  collieries.  Tol^ross,  also  a  suburb  of  Qlasgow,  in 
Shettleston  jyarish,  and  1  mile  from  Shettleston  village ;  pop. 
1973  in  1861.     Here  are  the  Clyde  iron-works  and  collieries. 

LANCASHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  446].  The  area  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
is  1,219,221  acres,  or  1905  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  2,429,440,  of  whom  1,173,424  were  males  and  1,256,016 
females,  an  increase  of  398,204  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popu- 
lation was  673,486 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  w&s,  therefore, 
1,755,954,  or  ^61  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  famiHea  in  1861  was  522,971. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  438,503,  uninhabited 
19,601,  and  building  3592. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  has  up  to  the  present 
time  b^n  divided  into  North  Lancashire  and  South  Lancashire, 
the  northern  division  returning  two,  and  the  southern  division 
three  members  to  parliament.  The  population  of  the  Norihem 
Division  of  the  county,  excluding  tnat  of  the  represented 
boroughs,  Blackburn,  Clitheroe,  I^caster,  and  Preston,  was 
374,489  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  70,528. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  13,006,  of  whom 
3961  were  occupying  tenants,  and  6569  freeholders.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  but  not  owners  of  houses  of  a 
rateable  value  of  12/.  and  under  502.  was -8228.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was  1,765,011/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
1,535,527/.  The  population  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
counly,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Bolton,  Bury,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  Warrington,  and  Wigan,  was  627,656  in 
1861 ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  119,021.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was  21,555,  of  whom  4076 
were  occupying  tenants  and  12,603  freeholders.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  but  not  owners  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12/.  and  imder  50/.  was  14,751.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
was  3,074,590/.  in  1861 ;  the  rateable  value  was  2,643,411/. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  North  Lancashire  is  divided  into 
North  Lancashire  and  North-East  Lancashire,  and  South 
Lancashire  is  divided  into  South-East  Lancashire  and  Soudi- 
West  Lancashire,  each  division  to  return  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  borough,  Lancaster,  is  disfran- 
chised ;  two  towns,  Burnley  and  Staley bridge  —  the  latter 
chiefly  in  Cheshire — are  created  parliamentary  boroughs,  each 
to  return  one  member  to  parliament.  Lancashire  thus  gains 
3  members,  and  will  in  future  have  30  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  27  as  heretofore.  The  new 
divisions  of  the  county  are  thus  constituted  : — North  Lancashire 
consists  of  the  hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  Amoundemess,  and  Ley- 
land,  with  Lancaster  as  the  place  of  elections ;  it  contained 
30,360  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  163,042. 
North-East  Lancashire  consists  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn, 
with  the  town  of  Blackburn  as  the  place  of  elections.  It  con- 
tained 36,208  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of 
188,129.  SotUh-East  Lanca^shire  consists  of  the  hundred  of 
Salford,  with  Manchester  as  the  place  of  elections.  It  contained 
85,368  inhabited  houses  in  1861.  and  a  population  of  435,423. 
South-West  Lancashire  consists  ol  the  hundred  of  West  Derby, 
with  Liverpool  as  the  place  of  elections.  It  contained  47,884 
inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  population  of  263,716. 

In  the  southern  division  of  I^cashire  the  railway  system  is 
more  completely  developed  perhaps  than  in  any  other  purt  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  middle  division  is  also  well  provided  with 
railways,  and  even  in  the  detached  northern  portion  the  Fomess 


Railway,  with  its  various  branches  and  dependent  lines,  supplies  a 
much  greater  amount  of  railway  accommodation  than  from  the 
character  of  the  county  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  rail- 
ways of  Lancashire  form  generally  a  part  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  railway  system,  and  by  means  of  it  and  the  connected 
lines  direct  railway  communication  is  maintained  with  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  the  Midland  and  the  Qreat  Northern  lines 
also  run  into  Lancashire^  and  help  to  increase  the  railway 
facilities. 

Though  essentially  a  manufacturing  county,  Lancashire  has 
considerable  farming  industry.  The  physical  features,  climate, 
soU,  and  general  character  of  the  agriculture  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  E.  C.  Over  so  large  a  county,  and  where  the  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  is  so  different  in  widely  separated  localities, 
the  fanning  almost  necessarily^  varies  considerably.  Generally, 
however,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  more  remote  and  mountainous  parts  agriculture 
IS  still  in  a  backward  condition ;  but  near  the  ^eat  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  on  the  one  hand  wages  are  high,  and  on  the 
other  there  are  ready  markets  for  ftirming  produce,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  machinery  is  fully  recognised,  the  most 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  best  implements  are 
readily  adopted.  At  the  present  time  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  coimty  are  imder  crops ;  but,  as  of  old,  the 
larger  part  is  in  grass,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  being 
found  more  profitable  than  grain.  Of  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation two-thirds  are  permanent  pasture,  and  nearly  a  twelfth 
more  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  under  rotation.  Cereals 
occupy  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  acreage  under  crops,  the  per- 
centage of  com  to  the  land  under  cultivation  being  less  than  in 
any  other  English  countv  except  Westmorehmd.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops  oats  take  considerably  over  hcdf.  Wheat  takes 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  the  acreage  of  oats,  while  barley 
has  less  than  a  quarter  the  acreage  of  wheat.  Qreen  crops 
occupy  little  more  than  half  the  acreage  of  cereals,  and  of  this 
more  than  two-thirds  are  ffiven  to  potatoes,  for  which  Lancashire 
has  always  been  celebrated.  Turnips  and  swedes,  which  occupy 
somewhat  over  a  third  the  acreage  of  potatoes,  are  the  only  other 
green  crops  grown  to  any  extent.  In  1867  there  were  in  the 
county  729,892  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  102,625  acres 
were  under  com  crops,  57,638  acres  under  green  crops,  59,929 
acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  under  rotation,  and 
499,402  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  imder  com  crops,  33,890  acres  were 
wheat,  8278  acres  barley  or  here,  53,557  acres  oats,  858  acres  rye, 
5754  acres  beans,  and  288  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under 
green  crops,  37,500  acres  were  potatoes,  13,107  acres  turnips  and 
swedes,  1265  acres  mangold,  502  acres  carrots,  1232  acrea 
cabbage,  and  3923  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  is  very  large ;  indeed,  the 
number  kept  in  proportion  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation 
is  larger  tnan  in  any  other  English  county  except  Cornwall. 
The  old  Lancashire  breed  of  oxen  was  the  basis  of  the  improved 
Leicester,  which  in  turn  has  nearly  supplanted  it  in  Lancashire 
as  elsewhere  ;  but  the  present  race  is  by  no  means  pure.  For 
the  great  towns  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  milk,  cheese, 
and  Dutter,  and  dairy-farming  is  in  consequence  pursued  to  a 
great  extent.  The  number  of  cows  kept  in  Lancasnire  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  county ;  and  as  the  yield  of  milk  is 
the  chief  requisite,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  that  Accord- 
ingly, the  polled  Suffolk  and  red  Yorkshire  cows  divide  the 
favour  of  tne  dairy  farmer  with  the  pure  Leicesters.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep,  chiefly  Cheviots,  are  kept  in  the  moorland 
and  mountain  districts ;  m  the  lower  districts  South  Downs  and 
Leicesters  prevail.  The  number  of  pigs  is  tolerably  large,  but  is 
kept  down  oy  the  ^at  quantity  of  pork  and  bacon  imported  from 
Ireland  and  America.  Large  numoers  of  good  draught  horses 
are  bred,  and  excellent  saddle  and  carriage  hoises  are  raised  on 
some  farms.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  201,363 
cattle  in  the  coimty,  of  which  114,450  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  61,024  under  two  years  of  age ;  337,495  sheep,  of 
which  132,830  were  under  one  year  old;  and  49,691  pigs. 
These  figures  show  a  slight  decrease  in  cattle  and  pigs,  but  an 
increase  of  64  per  cent  in  sheep  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  manufEictures  and  commerce  of  the  county  form  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  more  than  referred  to  here.  They  will  be  found 
treated  at  length  under  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  great 
towns  and  commercial  centres.  The  manufactures  are  exceed- 
ingly varied,  but  the  staple  is  cotton,  for  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  Lancashire  is  the  chief  emporium  and  workshop  in  the 
world.    At  the  outbreak  of  what  was  called  the  Cotton  Eaminp 
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resulting  from  the  war  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  three  quarters 
of  a  million  persons  in  Lancashire  were  dependent  upon  the 
cotton  trade  ;  shortly  afterwards  (December,  1862)  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  actual  number  of  workers  was  472,519.  The 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  received  from  all  sources  was  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  annually,  while  over  28  million  spin* 
dies  and  300,000  looms  were  employed  in  its  manufacture.  The' 
American  war  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  this  vast  industry.  At 
the  date  above  quoted  half  the  operatives  were  out  of  work,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  remainder  were  working  short  time ;  and  later 
the  whole  body  of  workpeople  may  be  said  to  have  been  unem- 
ployed, and  the  entire  plant  and  machinery  to  have  been  lying 
idle.  How  admirably  the  distress  was  borne,  and  by  what 
means  its  pressure  was  lightened,  this  is  not  the  place  to  tell ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  that  imder  the  powers 
given  by  tne  Lancashire  Public  Works  Acts  of  1863-4  nearly 
two  millions  were  borrowed  by  the  local  authorities  and  ex- 
pended on  the  making  of  roads,  drainage,  the  formation  of  parks 
and  recreation  grounds,  and  other  piiblic  works,  the  labourers 
under  skilled  overlookers  being,  in  tne  words  of  Mr.  Rawlinson 
the  government  engineer,  "  the  weavers,  spinners,  cardloom 
hands,  warpers,  piecers,  twisters,  sizers,  dyers  and  bleachers, 
fustian  cutters,  roller  coverers,  and  various  other  branches  of 
the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  district."  The  determination 
and  mtelligence  of  the  men,  he  adds,  overcame  all  difficulties 
arising  from  the  unaccustomed  character  of  the  work,  while  the 
result  has  been  a  great  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire  district. 
The  cotton  manuiacture  has  resiuned  its  normal  condition  in 
Lancashire.  The  number  of  hands  employed  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  manufactured  are  perhaps  hardly  so  great  as  before  the 
famine,  but  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire  have  been  taught 
not  to  relv  on  a  single  country  for  their  supplv  of  the  raw  mate- 
ricd,  and  m  this  and  other  respects  the  trade  nas  been  placed  on 
a  sounder  basis.  Incidentally  we  have  illustrated  the  extent  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  but  there  are  other 
important  manufactures  belonging  to  the  county.  The  linen, 
woollen,  and  other  textile  manufactures  would  rank  as  great 
elsewhere.  The  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  machinery 
is  on  an  immense  scale,  and  there  are  large  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dries and  steel  works.  Ship-building,  sail-making,  and  the 
various  trades  connected  with  shipping,  ar^  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  the  seaport  towns.  The  chemical  works,  print  works, 
dying  and  bleaching  gardens  and  the  like  are  important.  Hat 
making,  watch  makmg,  leather  making,  soap  and  candle  making, 
brewing,  malting,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  employ  seve- 
rally a  great  number  of  persons,  while  the  smaller  trades  are 
almost  innumerable. 

Hematite  iron  ore  is  raised  in  large  (quantities,  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  has  become  an  important  local  mdtistry.  In  1866  there 
were  25  furnaces  in  the  county,  of  which.  19  were  in  blast,  pro- 
ducing in  all  268,680  tons  of  pig  iron,  158  puddling  furnaces, 
and  32  rollins  mills.  [See  Barrow-in-Fdrnesb,  E.C.S.] 
The  number  of  collieries  in  operation  in  the  county  at  the 
end  of  1866  was  346,  of  which  251  were  in  the  Manchester 
district,  the  remainder  in  the  St.  Helen's  and  Wigan  districts. 
The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1866  was  12,320,500  tons. 
There  are  8  lead  mines  in  active  work  in  the  coimtj — at  Cli- 
thero3,  Kirkby-Stephen,  Dufton,  Brough,  and  Teeside.  The 
total  quantity  returned  as  obtained  in  1866  was — ^lead  ore  250 
tons,  lead  190  tons,  silver  750  ounces.  Some  copper  is  obtained 
in  the  Fumess  mountains.  There  are  extensive  quarries  of  free- 
stone and  flagstones.  Slate  of  a  good  colour  is  obtained  in  Fumess. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  (1866-7)  respecting  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Lancashire,  but  it  shoula  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  applies  only 
to  elementary  education  in  Church  schools,  and  that  there  is  in 
Lancashire  an  important  oiganization  for  education  apart  from 
the  Church : — 

'*  Returns  have  been  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  from  all 
the  parishes  and  districts  in  the  county,  except  12.  There  are 
31  parishes  and  districts  which  have  not  Church,  National,  or 
parochial  week-day  schools,  properly  so  called.  Of  these  31 
places,  3  have  merely  dames'  or  cottage  schools,  the  population 
of  1  being  100,  while  that  of  the  others  is  respectively  288  and 
366.  Of  the  remaining  28  parishes,  9  are  provided,  according 
to  the. returns,  with  schools  in  adjoining  parishes.  Arranging 
these  9  parishes  according  to  their  population,  it  appears  that  2 
have  more  than  90  and  less  than  100  inhabitants  ;  1  has  more 
than  400  and  less  than  500 ;  1  has  more  than  2000  and  less  than 
3000 ;  1  has  more  than  6000  and  less  than  7000 ;  1  has  more  thibi 


7000  and  less  than  8000  ;  1  has  more  than  10,000  and  less  than 
11,000  :  the  remaining  2  parishes  have  lately  been  formed,  and 
their  populations  are  not  defined  in  the  returns.  There  remain 
19  parisnes  out  of  the  31  parishes  referred  to  above  which  have 
now  to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  reported  to  be  destitute  of 
Church  week-day  schools  of  any  kind.  One  has  a  population 
over  100  and  unaer  200  ;  1  has  over  200  and  under  3(X) ;  1  over 
300  and  under  400 ;  1  over  900  and  under  1000  ;  2  over  1000 
and  under  2000 ;  5  over  2000  and  under  3000  ;  3  over  3000  and 
under  4000  ;  3  over  4000  and  under  5000  ;  1  over  5000  and  under 
6000 ;  1  has  over  14,000  and  under  15,000.  With  regard  to  the 
pro^;ress  of  Church  education  during  the  past  10  years,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  conclusive  : — In  1856-7  there  were  in  Church 
week-4a^  schools  98,816  scholars,  or  1  in  23*5  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ol  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  140,740 
such  scholars,  or  1  in  19*1  of  the  entii-e  population  of  the  county 
in  December,  1866  (this  population  having  been  estimated  by 
the  Registrar-General).  In  1856-7  there  were  126,242  Sunday- 
school  scholars  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  was  176,324.  In  1856-7 
the  evening-school  scholars  were  7163 ;  in  1866-7  they  were 
16,359.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  numerical  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  education  supplied  by  Church  schools  under 
committees  of  management  includes  returns  obtained  from  places 
in  Manchester  and  elsewhere  which,  although  not  yet  legtdly  con- 
stituted and  gazetted  as  parishes,  or  chapelries,  or  districts, 
nevertheless  contain  Church  of  England  schools  for  the  poor." 

Towns  and  Villages, — Lancashire  contains  the  county  town, 
Lancaster;  14  parliamentary  boroughs,  Ashton-undei^Lyne, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Bury,  Cutheroe,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Preston,  Ilochdale,  Salford,  Warrington,  and 
Wigan ;  8  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  Accrington,  Bacup, 
Chorley,  Hey  wood,  Leigh,  Over  Darwen,  St  Helens,  and  Tod- 
morden  ;  9  towns  of  over  5000  inhabitants,  Colne,  Haslingden, 
Hindley,  Middleton,  Newton-in-Makerfield,  Ormskirk,  Prescot, 
Southport,  and  Ulverstone  ;  and  9  smaller  towns,  Blackpool, 
Churcn,  Dalton,  Fleetwood-on-Wyre,  Kirkham,  Lytham,  Poiuton, 
Tyldesley,  and  Widnes.  Lancaster,  Accrin^n,  Chorley,  and  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  have  separate  articles.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  the  villages  mentionea  in  the  original  article,  we  here 
give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

Bacupf  a  manufocturii^  town,  and  a  station  on  the  West  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  22  miles  N.  from  Manchester. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  20S5  inhabited  houses,  and  10,935 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3954  since  1851.  Qreat  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  general  condition  of  the  place  since  the 
appointment  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  aided  by  a  loan  under 
the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act.  The  town  has  been  supplied 
with  water  from  a  reservoir  at  Higher  Stacks  ;  the  drainage  has 
been  improved,  and  the  river  has  been  cleansed  and  deepen^  for 
above  a  mile  where  it  passes  through  the  town.  Bacup  contains 
two  churches  of  the  Establishment— Christ  Church,  a  neat  First 
Pointed  building,  and  St.  Sa^nour's,  also  First  Pointed,  but  of  a 
more  ornate  character,  erected  in  1865,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Holt,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn.  In  1867  a  new  Market 
Hall  of  stone,  with  an  iron  and  glass  roof,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Brierly,  C.E.,  of  Blackburn.  There  are  also  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  a  Young  Men's  Association.  Cotton- 
spinning,  dyeing,  and  printing-works,  iron  foundries,  machine- 
works.  com-miUs,  collieries,  and  quarries  afford  employment  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Barton^upoH-Irwell,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Patricroft 
station  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  6  miles  W, 
from  Manchester.  In  1861  the  township  contain^  14,216  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  1529  since  1851.  A  new  cruciform 
church,  St.  Catherine,  Gothic  in  style,  has  been  recently  erected. 
All  Saints,  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  First  Pointed  in  style, 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  bf  Sir  Humphrey  de  Tratford,  from*the 
desigps  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugiu.  Cotton  and  silk-mills,  and  exten- 
sive iron-foundries  suppler  the  chief  eipplpyment. 

BUuhpool  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1119],  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  8^ 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Fleetwood.  In  1861  tJie  town  contained 
684  inhabited  houses,  and  3506  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1842 
since  1851.  Blackpool  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
town  stands  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  well  paved ;  the  town  has  been  efficiently  drained, 
and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  from  the  Fylde  water-works  ; 
the  sands  are  convement  for  bathing,  and  the  place  is  steadily 
growing  in  favour.  Hotels,  baths,  and  bathing-machines,  news- 
rooms, and  reading-rooms  are  provided  for  visitors,  and  Uie 
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parade  and  e^iplanade  afford  a  promenade  considerably  over  a 
mile  long.  A  new  pier  was  constructed  in  1863.  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Birch.  It  has  abutments  120  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide  ;  the  main  pier  is  1070  feet  long,  by  28  feet  wide  ;  and  the 
head,  135  feet  by  55  feet.  A  new  church,  Clirist  Church,  late 
First  Pointed  in  style,  of  brick,  faced  with  split  granite  boiilders 
and  stone  dressings-,  cruciform,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-east, 
was  erected  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor.  The 
ConCTegationalists,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  United  Methodists, 
and  Koman  Catholics  nave  chapels,  all  recent.  There  are  two 
large  market-hoiises,  a  new  Court-house,  an  Athenaeum,  a 
theatre,  an  arcade  (erected  in  1861),  and  assembly,  concert,  and 
reading-rooms,  opened  in  1868. 

Golne  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  532],  a  market  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  river  Calder,  and  a  station  of  the  Colne  Branch  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Burnley.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  1357  inhabited  houses,  and  6315  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  329  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Bartholomew,  has 
been  restored  and  enlarged,  and  a  new  cemetery  was  opened  in 
1860.    Cotton-miUs  and  iron  foundries  afford  employment. 

DalUm-in-FumesSy  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Fumess 
Railway,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Ulverstone.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 538  inhabited  houses,  and  2812  inhabitants  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  9152,  an  increase  of  4469  since  1851,  due 
mainly  to  tne  extension  of  the  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Great  quantities  of  hematite  ore  are  raised  here. 

Ov^  Dancen,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town,  and  a  station 
of  the  Bolton  and  Blackburn  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway,  3^  miles  S.  from  Blackburn.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  2537  mhabited  houses,  and  14,327  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  7307  since  1851.  This  rapid  increase  is  mainly  due 
to  its  water  facilities  and  the  proximity  of  coal.  A  new  cemetery 
was  opened  (m  the  Bolton-road  in  1861.  St.  Jolm's  Church  is  a 
good  Duilding,  erected  in  1864,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Paley.  It  is  First  Pointed  in 
style,  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal  chancel,  and  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end.  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Italian  in  style,  designed 
by  Mr.  Bates,  was  erected  in  1866.  A  Baptist  chapel,  semi-classic 
in  character,  was  opened  in  1862.  There  are  besides  4  Congre- 
gational, United  and  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  Cotton-spinning  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  some  of 
the  mills  are  not  only  large,  but  handsome  buildings.  Remark- 
ably so  are  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Shorrocks,  in  a  portion  of 
which  an  inaugural  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  and  Industry 
was  held  in  1868,  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than  any 
since  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1857.  Print,  dye,  and  bleach- 
ing works  ;  iron  and  brass  foundries  ;  machine-works,  rope  and 
twine  factories,  collieries,  and  stone  quarries  also  furnish  em- 
ployment. 

Fleetwood,  OT  FUetwood-onrWyre,  a  market  and  sea-port  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  Water,  and  a  station  on  the  Preston  and 
Wyre  Railway,  6  miles  N.  of  Poulton-le-Fylde.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  546  inhabited  houses  and  3834  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  713  since  1851.  Fleetwood  is  much  resorted  to  by 
summer  visitors,  for  whose  accommodation  hotels,  baths,  read- 
ing-rooms, &c,  have  been  provided.  The  harbour  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  two  lighthouses  on  the  pier,  and  another  in  More- 
cambe  Bav.  St.  Peter's  church  is  a  recent  First  Pointed  edifice  : 
and  in  1867  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  was  erected,  from  the 
desims  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  There  are  also  Congregational, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Whitworth 
Institute,  founded  by  Mr.  B.  Whitworth.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  a  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Fleetwood  40  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  1206  tons,  and  37  above  50  tons,  of  the 
(^[gregate  burden  of  8003  tons ;  and  6  steam- vessels  of  1835  tons. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  were— coastwise,  inwards,  271  British  sailing-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  25,194  tons;  outwards,  119  British 
sailing-vessels  of  11.418  tons  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  240 
tons,  also  417  Britisn  steam- vessels  of  137,321  tons,  both  inwards 
and  outwards.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  18  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  i^gregate  burden  of  10,807  tons ;  outwards,  6 
sailing-vessels  of  3277  tons  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports 
— ^inwards,  6  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
2205  tons,  and  6  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  807  tons  ;  outwards,  1 
British  sailing-vessel  of  544  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
1645  tons  a^regate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties 
collected  at  Fleetwood  during  the  year  1867  was  716/.,  a  de- 
crease of  168/.  since  the  previous  year,  chiefly  on  com.     The 


duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  336/.,  a  decrease  of  109/., 
caused  by  the  depressed  state  of  Irade  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Steamers  pl^  regularly  between  Fleetwood  and  Belfast. 
Rossall  School,  2^  miles  S.  of  Fleetwood,  has  been  extended, 
and  an  elegant  new  chapel  erected. 

Garstaiig  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  11 32],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
of  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  158  inhabited 
houses,  and  714  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  129  since  1851. 
Garstang  is  dependent  on  its  retail  trade  as  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  district.  A  new  church,  St 
Helen,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1864  ;  there  are 
also  a  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  church,  erected  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hansom,  and  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  a  Town  Hall,  and  a  Com  Exchange.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday  for  com  and  provisions.  Cotton  and 
worsted  factories  and  com-inills  afford  employment.  Garstang 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  62,617  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  12,425. 

Hasliiigden  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1471,  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  a  station  of  the  Lancashire  and  iTorkshire  Railway  (Man- 
chester line),  10  miles  S.W.  from  Burnley.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  1295  inhabited  houses,  and  6929  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  765  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  James,  has  been 
altered,  and  a  new  roof  added.  A  new  church  was  erected  on 
Haslingden  Green  in  1885.  New  Congregational,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels  nave  been  built,  and 
there  are  Baptist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Swedenborgian 
chapels  ;  the  Town  Hall,  a  substantial  stone  building  of  recent 
efection,  and  a  Literary  Institute,  erected  in  1861.  Cotton-mills, 
sheeting  and  fulling-mills,  iron-foundries^  breweries,  size-works, 
and  (quarries  afford  occupation.  Haslingden  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  26,681  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  69,781. 

Hawkskead'in-FurnesSy  6  miles  S.W.  of  the  Windermere 
station  of  the  Keudal  and  Windermere  branch  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  population,  including 
that  of  Monk-Coniston  and  Skelwith,  was  1144,  an  increase  of 
319  since  1851.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  very  grand 
scenery.  Besides  the  fine  old  parish  church,  there  are  a  Baptist 
chapel  and  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  endowed 
Grammar-school,  in  which  the  poet  Wordsworth,  Canon  Words- 
worth, Chief  Baron  Pollock,  and  many  other  distinmiished  men 
were  educated.  Hawkshead  has  a  Town  Hall  ana  a  spacious 
market-place,  in  which  a  market  is  held  on  Monday.  Slate  and 
stone  quarries  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

St,  Helenas,  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
St  Helen's  Junction  Railway,  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  Liverpool 
by  rail.  In  1861  the  town  contained  3146  inhabited  houses  and 
18,396  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3530  since  1851.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  15 
members.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  efi'ected  in  the 
town.  The  old  streets  have  oeen  repaved,  and  many  new  streets 
made ;  the  sewerage  has  been  remodelled ;  new  waterworks 
constmcted  at  Eccleston,  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out  at  Windle, 
half-a-mile  from  St.  Helen's.  In  the  Xoyitl  are  three  churches, 
and  several  dissenting  chapels.  In  1862  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Scoles.  It  is 
early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  of  Rainford  stone  with 
red  sandstone  dressings,  and  has  several  paiiited  glass  windows. 
A  large  new  Market-house  has  been  built  near  the  Town-hall ; 
there  are  also  a  PubUc  Library  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  St. 
Helen's  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in 
this  country.  It  is  made  here  in  sheets  15  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. 
Crown  and  sheet  glass  are  also  largely  manufactured.  Concave 
and  convex  mirrors  and  reflectors  are  made  here  of  36  inches 
diameter.  There  are  likewise  flint-glass  and  bottle  works,  pot- 
teries, chemical  works,  oil  and  grease  works,  iron  and  brass 
foundries  and  breweries.    In  the  parish  are  several  collieries. 

Heywoodf  a  busy  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lancash^  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  9^  miles  N.  from  Manchester.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  2630  inhabited  houses,  and  12,824  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  630  since  1851.  The  growth  of  the  place  is  due 
to  the  working  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  consequent  estab- 
lishment of  large  mills  and  factories.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  new  water-works.  St.  Luke's,  a  spacious  and 
handsome  church,  was  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Clarke.  It  has  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  and 
spire  185  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  is  a  private  mortuary 
cnapel  of  very  costly  work.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture, 
biit  tiiere  are  also  iron-foundries,  boiler  and  machine-works, 
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power-loom  factories  and  fihotrworks.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished weekly. 

Sindley,  a  maniifactuiing  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Wigan.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  1630  inhabited  houses,  and  8477 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3192  since  1851.  St  Peter^s  district 
church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  lofty  spire,  was  erected  in 
1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Paley.  There  are  Con^- 
gational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Unitarian 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  a  reading-room  and  library, 
and  an  endowed  Qrammar-school.  Extensive  cotton-ndUs  and 
numerous  collieries  afford  employment 

Hornby,  a  decayed  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  10  miles  N.£.  from  Lancaster.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  317  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  56  since  1851.  The 
trade  is  that  of  an  a^cultural  centre,  and  no  change  worth 
noticing  has  occurred  m  the  town. 

Horwichf  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bolton. 
In  1861  the  township  contained  3471  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  1267  since  1851.  Cotton  spinning,  bleaching  and  dye  works, 
terra  cotta,  fire-brick  and  tile  works,  quarries  and  collieries, 
furnish  empl^ment. 

KirkhamlK,  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  424],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  8^  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Preston.  In  1861  Kirkham  contained  616  inhabited  houses 
and  3380  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  603  since  1851.  For  sani- 
tary piirposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health 
of  9  members.  The  town  is  clean,  the  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  church,  St  Michael, 
has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel. 
There  are  a  reading-room  and  library,  and  agricultural .  and 
other  societies.  Cotton  and  flax-mills,  and  sail-cloth,  sacking, 
and  cordage  factories  afford  employment  The  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

Leigh,  a  modem  town,  and  a  station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  (Bolton  branch),  7^  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Bolton.  In  1861  it  contained  2098  inhabited  houses  and  10,621 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5415  since  1851.  For  sanitaiy  pur- 
poses the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  who,  by  means 
of  a  loan  obtained  under  the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act,  have 
effected  important  sanitaiy  improvements.  A  new  cemetery  was 
laid  out  in  1856.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  is  the  staple 
industry.  Extensive  cotton-factories,  iron-foimdries,  brewenes, 
mal tings,  and  flour-mills  afford  employment  A  newspaper  is 
published  weekly.  Leigh  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  23,610  acres,  and  a  population 
of  37,700  in  1861. 

Lytham,  a  watering-place,  market  town,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Lytham  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Preston.  In  1861  the  town  contained 
446  inhabited  houses  and  2556  inhabitants ;  tlie  population  of 
the  parish  was  3194,  an  increase  of  496  since  1851.  The  town  is 
mocfem,  regularly  built,  and  has  been  maintained  in  good  order 
imder  a  Local  Improvement  Act.  It  contains  excellent  hotels, 
public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  bathing  machines,  and  eveiy 
accommodation  for  visitors.  The  beach  has  been  levelled, 
and  now  forms  a  public  walk  two  miles  long.  In  1864  a  new 
pier,  914  feet  lon^,  for  steam-boats  and  promenades,  was  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bircli.  Lytham  possesses  two 
churche"^  of  the  Establishment,  a  handsome  Gothic  Congregational 
church,  erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton, 
of  Reading,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Scotch  Baptist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  dbapels,  a  market-house,  and  a  custom-house.  At 
Lytham  Pool  is  a  dock  where  vcssds  discharge  their  cargoes  for 
Preston.    There  are  aho  a  p-aving-dock  and  branch  railway. 

Middleton,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Middleton  branch  of  the  East  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  2090  inhabited 
houses  and  9876  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  4136  since  1851. 
Under  the  Middleton  Improvement  Commissioners  the  town  has 
been  thoroughly  drained,  an  extensive  supply  of  water  provided, 
and  other  improvements  effected.  Silk  weaving  is  tie  staple 
industry,  andf  there  are  laijge  cotton-mills,  calico  printing, 
bleaching  and  dye  works,  an  iron-foundry,  and  machine  worlM. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries.  In  the  town  are  Public 
Baths,  a  Free  Libnunr,  horticultural  and  floral  societies.  A 
newspaper  is  pubUshea  weekly.    The  market  is  on  Riday. 

Morecanibe,  a  sea-port  town  and  watering-place,  and  tne  ter- 
minus of  the  Morecambe  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  popidation  of  the  town  is  not  given  separately.     More- 


cambe is  much  frequented  by  summer  visitors,  for  whom  good 
accommodation  has  been  provided.  There  are  railway  and 
other  hotels,  and  steamers  make  excursions  to  the  places  of 
interest  along  the  coast.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 
imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  has  oeen  much  improved. 
Gas-works  and  a  water  company  have  been  formed*  The 
church,  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  enlarged,  and  new  chapels  have 
been  erected  for  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
There  is  some  fishing. 

Newtmi'in'Makevfdi,  or  NewUm^nrthe-iViUows,  4  miles  E.  of 
St.  Helen's,  a  station  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
15  miles  W.  from  Manchester.  In  1861  the  town  contained 
1048  inhabited  houses  and  5909  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2190 
since  1851.  The  market  is  disused.  At  Newton  are  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company's  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  trucks,  employing  800  hands.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1865 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Blount  By  the  Warrington  Junction 
a  new  village  has  grown  up,  which  is  caUed  EarlesUnvti,  An 
iron-foimdry,  sugar  refinery,  mper-mills,  and  a  large  printing 
establishment,  afford  considerable  employment 

Ormskirk  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  18],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  12  miles  W.  from 
Wigan.  For  sanitaiy  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  9  members.  It  is  well  suppUed  with  water,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Hand-loom  silk-weaving  emplovs  many 
persons ;  there  are  also  manufactories  of  cotton  and  hats,  rope 
and  twine  works,  breweries,  and  an  iron-foundry.  In  the  neigli- 
bourhood  are  large  collieries.  Ormskirk  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  111,968  acres, 
and  a  population  of  46,252  in  1861. 

Po\dUmrle-Fylde,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Preston 
and  Wyre  branch  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway, 
5^  miles  S.  bv  E.  from  Fleetwood.  In  1861  the  town  contained 
246  inhabited  houses  and  1141  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  21  since 
1851.    The  town  remains  pretty  much  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 

Prescot  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  221],  a  manufacturing  and  market 
town,  two  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Rainhill  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Railway.  In  1861  the  town  con- 
tained 1204  inhabited  houses  and  6066  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  1327  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  and  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  schools,  and  a  public  library.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  movements,  tools, 
and  flies.  Cotton  and  flax-mills,  breweries,  drain-pipe  works, 
and  collieries,  also  afford  employment  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Prescot  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  56,859  acres,  and  a 
popuktion  of  73,127  m  1861. 

Madclife,  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Manchester 
by  rail.  In  1861  Radcliffe  contained  1726  inhabited  houses  and 
8838  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3836  since  1851.  In  1864  a 
new  church,  St.  Thomas,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  brick  and 
stone,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Walker.  Cotton 
spinning,  the  weaving  of  ginghams,  fustian  and  check  weaving, 
calico  printing,  iron-foundries,  and  machine  works,  are  the 
leading  occupations.  • 

Itawtonstatlj  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  4^  miles  W.  from  Bacup.  In 
1861  the  ecclesiastical  district  contained  7823  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  2180  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  the  Wesleyan,  Free,  and  Association  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  all  recent ;  and  National,  British,  Methodist, 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Cotton  and  wool  mills  furnish 
the  chief  employment.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  auarries. 

Southport,  a  watering-place  on  tlie  west  coast,  between  the 
Mersey  .  and  Ribble,  and  a  station  at  the  junction  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Southport  and  Manchester  and  Southport  Rail- 
ways. In  1861  the  town  contained  1439  inhabited  houses  and 
8940  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  4175  since  1851.  The  town  is 
large  and  well  built,  well  lighted,  has  a  good  supply  of  water, 
brought  from  springs  at  Scarisbrick,  5  miles  distant,  and  contains 
good  shops  ana  dwellings.  The  coast  is  flat,  the  sands  are  long 
and  convenient  for  bauung,  and  there  are  fine  sea  promenades 
and  walks.  A  public  pan:  of  30  acres  was  opened  in  1868. 
Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  mentioned  in  the  K  C,  new 
Congregational,  Wesleyan  ana  Reformed  Methodist  chapels  have 
been  erected.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  is  a  large  and  handsome 
First  Pointed  edifice,  biult  in  1864  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J. 
Femley,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Cuffley.    A  fine  Town- 
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hall,  of  recent  erection,  a  Fish-market,  three  good  hotels,  and  a 
Hydropathic  Hospital  are  amons  the  hnildings.  In  1866  a  new 
hotel  was  erected  (the  Palace  Hotel)  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Cuffley.  It  is  Venetian  Gothic  in  style,  has  a  frontage  of  200 
feet,  and  conmiands  a  fine  sea  view.  A  newspaper  is  published 
weekly.  In  1860  a  new  pier  was  construct^,  and  in  1865  it 
was  extended  and  widened.  It  now  extends  1465  feet,  and  is 
24  feet  wide ;  along  it  is  a  tramway.  BirkdaU  Park,  a  new 
fashionable  suburb  of  Southport,  contains  an  elegant  First  Pointed 
church,  nimierous  villas,  and  fashionable  schools. 

Todmorden  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  861],  on  the  Calder,  a  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
9  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Rochdale.  Within  the  limits  laid  down 
by  the  Registrai^General  the  town,  including  parts  of  the  town- 
ships of  Walsden  Longfield  and  Stansfidd,  contained  2360 
inhabited  houses  and  11,797  inhabitants  in  1861.  Besides  the 
churches  and  chapels  described  in  the  E.  C,  there  is  a  Unitarian 
chapel,  erected  in  1866.  The  staple  manufacture  is  of  cotton ;  the 
others,  which  are  extensive,  remain  as  formerly.  A  general 
market  is  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  one  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  the  month  for  cattle.  Todmorden  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,926  acres, 
and  a  population  of  31,113  in  1861. 

Tyldestey,  or  Tyldt8ley-<Mm-Sh4ickerley,  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  a  station  on  the  IVldesley  and  Manchester  Railway,  2^  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Leigh.  In  1861  the  town  contained  815  inhabited 
houses,  and  3950  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  342  since  1851. 
Cotton-mills  and  collieries  afford  employment 

UlverstonelE,  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  948J,  a  manufacturing  town  on 
the  Fumess  Railway,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Lancaster  by  rail.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  1348  inhabited  houses,  and  6630  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  197  since  1851.  The  parish  church,  St. 
Mary,  was  completely  restored  in  1866,  and  there  are  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  Grammar  and  National 
schools,  a  Concert  Hall,  and  a  Temperance  Hall,  erected  in  1860. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  manufacture  of  linens, 
checks,  and  ginghams  is  carried  on,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  than 
formerly.  Iron  foundries  and  two  breweries  furnish  some  em- 
ployment, and  wooden  hoops  are  lai^ely  made.  Ulverstone 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  135,043  acres,  and  a  population  of  33,738  in  1861. 

IFidneg,  a  manufacturing  town  and  railway  station,  13  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Liverpool.  In  1861  the  town  contained  855  inha- 
bited houses,  and  4803  inhabitants,  and  has  since  increased 
greatly.  Widnes  is  situated  on  the  Mersey,  at  the  outlet  of 
Sankey  Brook  Navigation,  and  on  the  London  and  North- 
western and  St.  Helen's  Railway,  whichjrives  it  great  facilities 
for  obtaining  coals  and  carrying  goods.  Widnes  has  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of  a  kind  that  require  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  distance  from  great  towns.  Chemical,  alkali,  and  soda 
works ;  soap,  candle,  grease,  and  manure  works  ;  copper  smelting 
works,  iron-works  and  foundries,  are  here  in  fuU  operation. 
Large  docks  were  formed  in  1866,  with  3350  yards  of  oerthage 
and  extensive  wharves.  Considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  export 
of  coal.  A  remarkable  girder  bridge  has  just  been  completed 
here  (1868)  over  the  Mersey.  It  is  1000  feet  long,  and  95  feet 
above  high- water  level ;  is  supported  by  two  immense  stone 
piers  300  feet  apart ;  carries  two  lines  of  railway,  and  has  paths 
for  foot  passengers  on  each  side.  A  new  Roman  CathoUc  chapel 
was  erected  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Ashton^n-Makerjleld  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  6571, 1 J  miles  W.  of  the 
Golbome  station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway, 
and  4  miles  S.  of  Wigan  ;  population  of  the  township,  6566,  an 
increase  of  887  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Con- 
gregational, Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic  cnapels.  Locks, 
hinges,  and  bolts,  screws,  tools,  and  other  hardware  are  made  on 
a  large  scale,  and  there  are  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Blhekrody  2  miles  W.  of  the  Horwich  or  Blackrod  station  of  the 
Lancasdiire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township, 
2911  in  1861,  an  increase  of  402  since  1851.  Cotton-spinning 
and  bleaching,  and  the  neighbouring  collieries,  are  the  chidf 
sources  of  employment  BoUon-le-SandSf  a  village,  and  station 
on  the  Lancaster  and  Kendal  Branch  of  the  North- Western 
Railway,  4  miles  N.  from  Lancaster ;  population  of  the  township, 
692,  an  increase  of  6  since  1851.  BroughUm-iiV'FumesSf  or  West 
Br<yughUm,  a  village,  and  station  on  the  Coniaton  branch  of  the 
Fumess  Railway ;  pop.  1183,  a  decrease  of  114  since  1851. 
Great  Crosby,  a  village  on  the  coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Southport  line,  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Liverpool ;  popular 
tion  of  the  chapelry^  3794,  an  increase  of  1391  since  1851.    The 


village  is  a  summer  resort  of  visitors  for  sea-batliing.  Tbe 
church,  St.  Luke^s,  is  a  recent  cruciform  Gothic  building,  and 
has  several  painted  glass  windows.  There  are  a  costly  Wesleyan 
Methodist  cnapel,  built  in  1863,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  convent ;  endowed  and  National  schools.  CrosUm,  or  Gross- 
Town,  so  called  from  the  market  cross,  the  base  of  which  is  still 
standing,  a  village  on  the  Yarrow,  and  a  station  on  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Preston  ; 
population  of  the  village,  1790  in  1861.  It  contains  a  fine  old 
church,  St.  Michael,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  in  1858  in  the  park,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  J.  R.  de  Trafford,  of  Croston  Hall.  It  is  a 
First  Pointed  building,  small,  but  having  a  very  rich  interior,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  Cotton-spinning,  the  manu- 
facture of  ginghams  and  fancy  muslins,  and  hat-making  are 
the  principal  occupations.  Denton,  a  village,  and  station  on  the 
Stockport  and  Staleybridge  branch  of  the  North- Western  Rail- 
way, 3  miles  S.W.  from  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  population  of  the 
township,  3335,  an  increase  of  189  since  1851.  Christ  Church,  a 
neat  Gothic  edifice,  was,  erected  in  1856.  The  manufacture  of 
felt  hats  has  revived,  and  is  now  extensively  carried  on.  Col- 
lieries also  furnish  employment.  Didsbury,  3  miles  W.  from  the 
Stockport  railway  station ;  population  of  the  township,  1829,  an 
increase  of  380  smce  1851.  Didsbury  is  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Manchester  merchants.  The  church,  St.  James,  was  restored 
in  1855,  and  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  Emmanuel  Church 
was  erected  at  Barlow  Moor  in  1858.  The  Northern  branch  ot 
the  Wesleyftn  Methodist  Theological  Institute  is  situated  at 
l)idsbuiy.  The  building,  which  is  of  stone,  forms  three  sides  ot 
a  quadrangle,  and  has  accommodation  for  40  students.  A  First 
Pomted  cnapel  forms  part  of  the  establishment,  but  is  detached 
from  the  mam  building.  DroyUsden,  a  suburban  village,  4  miles 
E.  of  Manchester,  and  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  (Eastern  Division) ;  pop.  5980  in  1861.  Droylesden  is 
a  township  in  Manchester  parisli,  but  has  been  constituted  a 
distinct  parish.  It  contains  a  neat  First  Pointed  church,  St. 
Mary,  and  Congregational,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels,  and  schools.  In  1866  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Italian 
in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Best  The  Droylesden  Institute  was  erected  in  1858. 
It  is  a  handsome  Gotmc  building,  containing  a  lecture-hall, 
library,  and  news-rooms,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  of  Manchester.  Spinning-mills  and  dye-works  afford 
employment.  Fair/ield,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.  of  Droylesden 
village,  was  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Moravians  in  Engluid. 
It  is  a  neat,  regularly  built  village  of  good  houses,  and  contains 
a  chapeL  Eccles,  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  4  miles  W.  from  Manchester  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
52,679  in  1861,  an  increase  of  11,182  since  1851.  Eccles  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  cotton  district,  and  the  inhabitants  have  shared 
fully  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  manufacture.  Since  1861  the 
increase  in  the  population  has  been  large,  though  checked  for  a 
time  by  the  cotton  famine.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was 
restored  in  1863  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Holden,  of  Man- 
chester. Several  painted  glass  windows  were  inserted,  and  a 
new  organ  erected.  In  1860,  a  new  Congregational  chapel, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman.  Chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  also  been  built.  Eccleston,  2  miles 
N.  of  the  St.  Helen's  station  of  the  St.  Helen's  and  London  and 
North- Western  Railways ;  population  of  the  township,  which 
is  in  Prescot  parish,  11,640  in  1861.  It  contains  a  new  Gothic 
church,  Christ  Church,  built  of  stone,  with  painted  glass  windows, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  manufactures  are  of  glass 
and  potash.  Watch-movements  and  tools  are  made,  and  there 
are  extensive  collieries  and  quarries.  Eccleston,  a  villa^  and 
parish,  2  miles  N.E.  of  the  Croston  station  of  the  Lancashire  and 
V orkshire  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township,  966,  an  increase 
of  334  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Mary,  has  been  partially 
restored.  Hand-loom  weaving  and  a  cotton-mill  employ  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  collieries  and  quarries.  Everton, 
a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  and  included  in  its  parliamentary 
borough ;  the  population  of  the  township  in  1861  was  54,848. 
Among  the  new  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic  collegiate 
church  erected  in  1859,  and  a  United  Presbyterian  chapel, 
1866.  Famworth,  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  5^  miles  S.  from  St.  Helen's;  population  of  the 
township,  8720  in  1861.  The  village  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  18  members.  A  public  x>ark  of  11  acres,  presented 
to  the  inhabitants  by  Mr.  Barnes,  M.P.  for  Bolton,  was 
formally  inaugurated  'by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1664,  but  it  had 
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Ijten  in  use  for  two  or  three  years  previoudjr.  Famworth 
contains  a  church  of  recent  erection,  Primitive  Methodist, 
Swedenborgian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  A  Congre- 
gational chapel  of  white  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  designed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  both 
chapels  being  semi-classic  in  character,  were  opened  in  1862. 
There  are  also  Endowed,  National,  and  Pnmary  schools. 
Cotton-millSy  paper-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  brick  and  tile 
works  fuxnish  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Gorton,  a  large 
manufacturing  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  lincoln  Railway,  2^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Manchester; 
population  of  the  parish  9897  in  1861,  an  increase  of  5421  since 
1851,  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  railway  works,  and  the 
erection  of  a  cotton-mill.  A  new  church.  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  at  West  Gorton  in  1666,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Holden,  of  Manchester.  A  monastery  for  Franciscan  Monks 
was  erected  in  1864-5  in  Gorton-lane  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Hansom.  The  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  staple 
industry,  but  a  large  cotton-mill,  railway  boiler  and  carriage 
works,  chemical  works,  paper-staining  works,  and  soap  and 
starch  works,  are  on  an  important  scale.  At  Gorton  is  a  reser- 
voir for  supplying  Manchester  with  water.  Greenacre's  Moor  is 
a  suburb  of  Oldnam :  the  population  is  not  given  separately. 
Haigh,  2  miles  E.  of  the  Standish  station  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  3  miles  N.  from  Wigan  ;  jjop.  1171,  a 
decrease  of  49  since  1851.  Cannel  coal  is  obtained  in  the  vici- 
nity. Great  Harwoodf  2^  miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  Ribchester  station 
of  tiie  Manchester,  Blackburn,  and  Clitheroe  Railway,  and  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Blackburn  ;  population  of  the  township  407(T 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  1522  since  1851.  Harwood  is  still  in- 
creasing fast  in  population.  The  village  is  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted.  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Besides  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  there 
are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels,  and  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  in  1860  at 
the  expense  of  J.  Lomax,  Es(|.,  of  Clayton  Hall,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Murray.  Cotton-spinning  affords  the  principal 
eniployment,  and  there  are  several  large  mms.  Haydock,  2  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  Newton-in-Makerfield  Railway  station  ;  population 
of  the  township  3615  in  1861.  The  church,  St  James  the  Great, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  and  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  collieries.  In  the  village  is  a  lai^e  private 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Ince-in-Maker/M,  adjoining  Wigan,  a  station 
on  the  Manchester  and  Wigan  Railway ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 8266  in  1861,  an  increase  of  4596  since  1851.  Christ  Church, 
a  cruciform  First  Pointed  building,  was  erected  in  1864.  A 
cemetery  of  4  acres  has  been  laid  out  adjoining  the  village.  Large 
iron  works  and  forges,  chemical  worlcs,  and  cotton-nulls  afford 
employment.  Extensive  fields  of  fine  cannel  coal  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  also  many  coiUeries  of  the  ordinary 
coeA.  KearsUy,  or  Kersley,  about  4  miles  S.E.  from  Bolton ; 
population  of  the  townsliip  5003,  an  increase  of  767  since  1851. 
The  church,  St.  Stephen^,  was  erected  in  1863,  and  there  are 
numerous  chapels,  schools,  and  charities.  Cotton-mills,  iron 
works  and  coUieries,  afford  the  chief  employment.  Knowsley,  2h 
miles  N.  from  the  Huyton  station  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  ;  population  of  the  township  1612,  an  increase 
of  126  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Maiy,  nas  been  enlarged 
and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paley.  Knowsley 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  stands  in  a  park  of  about 
2000  acres,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  above  8  feet 
high.  Lei/landf  a  station  on  the  Manchester,  Wigan,  and  Preston 
Railway,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Preston ;  population  of  the 
township  3755,  an  increase  of  138  since  1851.  Cotton-mills  and 
India-rubber  and  waterproofing  works  are  in  operation  in  Ley- 
land.  Mo88let/f  at  the  junction  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorksuire,  a  station  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  Rmlway,  3  miles  N.  from  Staleybridge.  Mossley  is 
tlie  centre  of  a  busy  manufacturing  district,  and  has  rapidly 
risen  into  the  si2e  and  character  of  a  populous  manufacturing 
town.  The  population  was  not  returned  separately  at  the  census 
of  1861,  but  when  created  an  ecclesiastical  district,  and  placed 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  (of  18  members)  in  1864,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  13,000 ;  this  however  includes  the 
suDurbs,  the  place  having  extended  into  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire. 
Mossley  is  t<uerably  weU  built,  drained,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  wdl  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  St.  George,  is  large 
and  convenient,  and  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists ; 
Wesleyan  Methodists  (a  handsome  Italian  edince   erected  in 


1867),  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Christian  Brethren,  and 
Roman  Catholics  ;  schools,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute  erected  in 
1858,  several  banks,  and  two  co-onerative  stores.  The  cotton-* 
mills  are  extensive ;  there  are  woollen  factories,  and  hand-loom 
weaving  is  carried  on.  Much  WooUon,  a  lar^e  and  pleasant  vil- 
lage 3^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Huyton  station  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  and  6  miles  S.E.  from  Liverpool; 
population  of  the  village  3296  in  1861.  Besides  the  church, 
which  is  modem,  there  are  a  Congregational  chapel  erected  in 
1864,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hay, 
of  Liverpool ;  another  erected  in  1866,  First  Pointed,  and 
built  of  red  sandstone  ;  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Unitarian 
chapels,  and  a  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel  built  in  1861 ; 
national  and  other  schools.  Extensive  stone  quarries  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Woolton  Hall  is  a  fine  building.  Netvchurdi, 
or  Newchurch-m-RossendaU,  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  2^  miles  S.W.  from  Bacup  ;  population  of 
the  village  3115.  Besides  the  church,  which  has  undergone 
some  internal  restoration,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Unitarian  chapel, 
Gothic  in  style,  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Worth- 
ington.  Cotton  and  woollen  manufiEictures  afford  the  chief  occu- 
pation. The  Rossendale  and  other  collieries,  and  stone  quarries 
are  in  the  vicinity.  OnoaldtwistUf  3  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Black- 
bum  ;  population  of  the  township  7701,  an  increase  of  47  since 
1851.  Extensive  cotton  factories  and  potteries  afford  employment, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  quarries  and  collieries. 
Padiham,  on  the  Calder,  3  miles  W.N.W.  from  Burnley  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  village  5675,  of  the  township  5911,  an  increase  of 
1402  since  1851.  A  new  church,  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
cruciform,  with  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  96  feet  high,  was 
erected  in  1866  on  the  site  of,  but  much  larger  than,  the  old 
parish  church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Waddington.  A 
cemetery  has  been  laid  out  in  the  Old  Bumley-road.  There  are 
cotton-mills  and  extensive  stone  quarries.  Patricroft,  a  village 
and  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  5  miles 
W.  from  Manchester ;  the  population  is  not  given  separately. 
The  chief  employment  is  in  the  silk-throwing  and  weaving- 
mills,  cotton  and  quilting  factories,  machine  works  and  an  iron 
foundry.  Pendlebury,  2  miles  N.E.  of  the  Ellenbrodc  station  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
Manchester ;  population  of  the  township  3548,  an  increase  of  798 
since  1851.  PiUcington,  2  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Rinp;ley  Road 
station  of  the  Manchester  and  Bury  railway  ;  population  of  the 
township  12,303,  a  decrease  of  560  since  1851.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  cotton-spinning,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  and 
coal-mining.  Prestwich,  l|  miles  E.  of  the  Clifton  «function  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  and  3J  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Manchester ;  population  of  the  township  5288  in  1861. 
Besides  the  parish  churcl^  St.  Mary,  there  are  a  modem  district 
church,  St  Bartholomew,  and  Methodist  chapels.  At  Prestwich 
is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  range  of  brick  buildings, 
with  a  chapel,  having  accommodation  for  1000  inmates,  and 
standing  in  grounds  of  500  acres.  Here  is  also  the  Union 
Workhouse.  A  Jewish  Cemetery  is  in  the  village.  Calico 
printing,  cotton-mills,  and  dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  afford 
occupation.  Prestwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  11,148  acres,  and  a  population 
of  58,578  in  1861.  RainhiU,  a  large  village  and  a  station  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  9  miles  W.  from  Liverpool ; 
population  of  the  township  2130  in  1861.  The  church,  St  Anne, 
a  modem  building,  has  been  enlarged  and  altered,  and  there  are 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a  large  and  richly  ornamented 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  making  watch-movements,  tools,  files,  and 
compasses,  and  in  extensive  en^^ine  works  and  an  iron  foimdry. 
Ramshoitom,  a  lai^e  manufacturing  village,  and  a  station  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  firom 
Bury ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  4134,  an  incr^e 
of  703  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  Ramsbottom  is  under 
a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Besides  the  church, 
which  is  a  neat  modem  building,  there  are  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  a  Gothic  Presbyterian, 
ana  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  both  recent ;  a  library  and  Public 
Hall.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  print  and  dye  works, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  works,  ana  a  cotton  flock  min, 
afford  employment.  On  Holcombe  Moor,  Peel  Tower,  120  feet 
high,  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whose  father  originally  founded  the  trade  of  calico- 
printing  here.  Ribchester,  a  station  on  the  Lancaflhire  and  York- 
shire lUilway ;  3^  miles  N.  from  Blackburn ;  population  of  the 
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township  1357,  a  decrease  of  293  since  1851.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  hand-loom  weavers.  Seaforth,  a  village  on  the  coast, 
and  a  station  on  the  Liverpool  and  oouthport  Railwa^r,  3i^  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Liverpool ;  the  population  is  not  given  sepa- 
rately. The  village  is  frequentea  dv  visitors  for  sea-bathing. 
Standish,  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway, 
Si  miles  N.  from  Wigan ;  population  of  the  towns&ip  3054,  an 
increase  of  399  since  1851.  A  new  church,  St.  Wilfnd,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1859,  and  a  memorial  east 
window  inserted.  Extensive  paper-mills,  barytes  and  artificial 
manure  works,  and  a  tannery,  afford  occupation.  Cannel  coal 
is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  Stret/ord,  a  village  and  town- 
ship in  Manchester  parish,  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Altrincham  Railway,  4  miles  S.W.  from  the  Manchester 
Exchange ;  population  of  the  township  8757,  an  increase  of 
3759  since  1851.  Stretford  is  a  favourite  residence  of  Man- 
chester merchants,  and  contains  churches,  chapels,  schools,  a 
Jmblic  hall,  temperance  hall,  &c.  In  1862  a  new  Gothic  Wes- 
eyan  chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Fuller. 
At  Old  Trafford  in  Stretford,  midway  between  the  village  and 
Manchester,  are  DenshaVs  Blind  Asylimi  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution.  Here  also  are  the  IGiotanic  Gardens,  in  front  of 
which  the  buildins  for  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
in  1857  was  erectea.  Turtorif  one  mile  W.  of  the  Oaks  station  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  4  miles  N.  from  Bolton ; 
pop.  4153,  an  increase  of  355  since  1851.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Unitarian  chapels. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  print  works, 
and  in  the  c^uanies  of  the  neighbourhood.  UpkoUand,  one  mile 
N.  of  the  Pimbo-lane  station  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  and  4  miles  W.  from  Wigan ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 3463,  an  increase  of  104  since  1851.  It  contains  a  church. 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  Granmiar  and 
elementary  schools.  Slate  and  stone  quarries  and  fire-brick 
works  furnish  the  chief  occupations.  WalmersUy^  three-i^uarters 
of  a  mile  E.  of  the  Siunmerseat  station  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  2J  miles  N.  from  Bury ;  population  of  the 
township  5298,  an  increase  of  496  since  1851.  The  manufac- 
tures are  similar  to  those  of  Bury,  being  cotton  and  cotton 
waste  and  shoddy  mills,  and  collieries.  fValUm-on^the-HilL 
half-a-imle  E.  of  the  Walton  Jimction  station  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Southport  Railway,  and  3  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Liverpool ; 
population  of  the  township  3598,  an  increase  of  1029  since 
1851.  Walton  is  a  favounte  residence  of  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants, and  contains  some  good  villas.  The  church  has  been 
repaired,  and  some  memorial  windows  inserted.  The  Liverpool 
and  Anfield  Cemetery  is  situated  here ;  also  the  immense  Borough 
Model  Prison,  with  cells  for  1100  prisoners.  Part  of  Walton 
has  been  formed  into  the  fashionable  suburb  of  West  Derby,  kept 
sacred  from  the  encroachments  of  manufactories  and  small 
buildings.  It  has  numerous  good  mansions,  among  them  the 
seat  of  Earl  Sefton,  and  two  new  churches.  One,  St.  Mary, 
is  a  cruciform  building,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  with  a  rich  central 
tower,  an  elaborately  decorated  interior,  and  painted  glass 
windows.  The  other,  St.  James,  half-armile  from  the  village, 
also  cruciform,  but  smaller,  with  western  tower  and  spire,  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Thornton.  WalUm-le-Dale,  1^ 
miles  S.E.  from  Preston ;  population  of  the  township  7383,  an 
increase  of  528  since  1851.  There  are  two  churches  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  here  and  at  Brownedge,  a  neighbouring 
hamlet  Cotton-spmning  and  calico-printing  are  the  chief 
employments.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  market 
gamens.  Waterloo,  a  watering-place  on  the  west  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  a  station  on  the  Liverpool  and  South- 
port  Railway,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Liverpool ;  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  2046.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  district 
is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  Waterloo  is 
well  built,  very  dean,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a 
pood  supply  of  water.  A  new  church,  St  John's,  First  Pointed 
m  style,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Culshaw. 
Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  have  also  been 
recently  erected*  In  1862  a  spacious  Town-nail,  semi-classic  in 
style,  was  built  There  are  many  resident  families,  but  the 
place  is  chiefly  dependent  on  visitors,  who  frequent  the  village 
for  sea-bathing.  JVavertree,  one  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  Broad 
Green  station  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  2j^ 
miles  K  from  Liverpool ;  population  of  the  township  5392  in 
1861.  The  village  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12 
members,  under  whose  management  it  has  been  thoroughly 
drained.    It  contains  a  large  number  of  good  houses,  and  is  a 
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favourite  residence  for  persons  of  delicate  health.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  Congregational  and  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels, 
schools,  and  public  baths.  Lai^  breweries  and  rope-walks 
afford  some  employment  Worsley,  a  station  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township  11,875,  an  increase  of  1686  since  1851. 
Worsley  was  separatea  from  Eccles  and  created  an  independent 
parish  in  1863.  The  church  of  St.  Mark,  an  early  Second 
Pointed  building,  with  a  very  lofty  spire,  was.  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  Tnere  are  also  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  and  several  schools,  a  library  and  reading 
room.  A  spacious  Town-hall  has  been  built  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  Besides  cotton-miUs  in  the  village,  there  are  exten- 
sive colheries  on  the  E.  of  it.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  6  miles  long  (with  connected  tunnels  34  miles  in  extent) 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

LANCASTER  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  457],  the  capital  of  Lan- 
cashire, 231 1  miles  from  London  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained 
2681  inhabited  houses,  264  uninhabited,  and  32  building.  The 
population  was  14,487,  of  whom  6861  were  males,  and  7626 
females,  a  decrease  of  115  since  1851.  Hitherto  Lancaster  has 
sent  two  members  to  parliament ;  but  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  last  election  at 
Lancaster,  having  reported  that  *'  corrupt  practices  had  exten- 
sively prevailed  at  the  election  in  the  vear  1865,  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed  at  contested  elections 
for  members  to  serve  in  parliament,"  Lancaster  was  disfranchised 
by  Section  12  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1866  was  1465.  The  rateable  value  was  48,154/^ 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  Lancaster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  57,141  acres,  and  a 
population  of  23,841  m  1861. 

While  the  old  streets   remain   narrow,  inegular,  and    ill- 

gaved,  several  new  streets  have  been  laid  jout,  and  many  good 
ouses  erected.  Availing  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Lancashire  Pubuc  Improvement  Act,  the  authorities 
employed  the  distressed  cotton  operatives  in  canying  out  various 
sanitary  and  other  works,  forming  new  roads  beyond  the  town 
limits,  amending  the  drainage,  repairing  ways,  the  construction 
of  water-works  at  Morecambe  and  Skerton,  and  other  works  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  town.  A  new  General  Cemetery  of  21 
acres,  with  chapels  for  members  of  the  Establishment,  dissenters, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  was  formed  in  1856  on  Ltmcaster  Moor. 
Public  baths  and  washhouses  were  erected  in  1863,  at  the  cost  of 
S.  Gregson,  Esq.  A  new  church,  Christ  Church,  early  Second 
Pointed  in  styie,  with  two  towers  and  short  spires  at  the  west 
end,  was  erected  on  Lancaster  Moor  in  1857.  Another  new 
church,  Romanesque  in  style,  was  erected  in  connection  with 
the  County  Asylum  in  1866.  In  1859  a  large  group  of  buildings 
was  constructed  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  convent,  and 
schools.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  are 
First  Pointed  in  style,  complete  in  all  their  parts,  rather  rich  in. 
the  internal  fittings  and  decorations,  and  as  a  whole  form  a 
rather  striking  architectural  group.  The  architect  was  *  Mr. 
E.  G.  Paley,  of  Lancaster.  Among  the  recent  buildings  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Ripley  Hospital,  erect^  and 
endowed  in  1864  by  Mrs.  Ripley,  as  a  memorial  of  her  late 
husband,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  150  boys  and 
as  many  girls.  The  buildings  are  of  local  stone,  coUegiate 
Gothic  m  style,  and  consist  of  a  centre  and  advanced  wings — 
195  feet  long,  50  feet  high  in  the  recessed  portion,  and  68  feet 
in  the  wings — with  &  central  clock  tower  110  feet  high.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Liverpool  j  the  cost  of 
erection  and  endowment  is  said  to  have  been  130,000/.  An 
Asylum  for  Idiots  belon^ng  to  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  wa^  commenced  in  1866,  a  short  distance  outside  the 
town.  The  building,  which  will  accommodate  400  inmates,  are 
early  Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  roomy,  well  ventilated  and  care- 
fully arranged,  and  stand  within  an  enclosure  of  40  acres  of 
tastefully  laid-out  pleasure  'grounds.  The  schools  and  public 
buildings  of  Lancaster  are  described  in  the  E.  C. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  very  various.  Cotton  and 
silk-mills  employ  many  hands ;  the  manufacture  of  oil-cloth  for 
table  covers  and  the  like  is  pursued  on  a  lar^  scale,  and  there 
are  extensive  iron-foundries,  iron  ship-buildmg  yards,  railway 
carriage  works,  furniture  factories,  steam  marble  works,  and 
corn-mills.  The  coasting  trade  is  large,  and  there  is  some 
colonial  and  foreign  trade,  though  the  foreign  vessels  have  to 
discharge  at  Glasson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune.     On  the 
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3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Lancaster  30  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their 
aggregate  burden  being  1064  tons,  and  157  above  50  tons,  of 
26,123  tons  aggr^ate  burden,  and  8  steam-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  1186  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were — 
coastwise,  inwards,  832  sailing-vessels  of  53,923  tons,  and  501 
steam-vessels  of  126,091  tons ;  outwards,  1571  sailing-vessels  of 
130,801  tons,  and  493  steam-vessels  of  125,892  tons,  all  British. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  24  British  sailing-vessels  of 
9726  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  683  tons ;  outwards, 
12  British  sailing-vessels  of  6483  tons  a^egate  burden.  From 
and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  20  Bntish  sailing-vessels  of 
2385  tons,  and  21  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3659  tons ;  outwards, 
8  British  sailing-vessds  of  1658  tons,  and  9  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1567  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amoimt  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Lancaster  during  the  year  1867 
was  13,6212.,  a  decrease  of  24831.  from  1866,  chieflv  on  com  and 
flour.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
16301.,  an  increase  of  4911.  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

LAUNCESTON,  Cornwall  FE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  470],  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Cornwall  Railway,  18}  miles  from  Tavistock.  In  1861 
the  mimicipal  borough  contained  542  inhabited  houses,  and  2790 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  607  since  1851.  Launceston  conjointly 
with  Newport  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Conmions. 
The  parliunentary  borough  contained  1020  inhabited  houses  in 
1861,  100  uninhabited,  and  2  building.  The  population  was 
5140,  of  whom  2416  were  males  and  2724  females,  a  decrease  of 
865  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  371,  of  whom  78  are  retumea  as  belonging 
to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
was  833 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  447,  of 
whom  146  were  rated  tmder  102.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
was  27,688Z. ;  the  rateable  value  was  23,7472.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  town  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
Launceston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  101,777  acres,  and  a  population  of  17,005  in 
1861.  No  additions  of  any  consequence  have  been  made  to  the 
town.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wealeyan  and  United  Free  Methodists,  and  Bible  Christians ; 
schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  St.  Leonard's  hospital. 

LEEDS,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [K  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  477],  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  190 
miles  from  London  by  the  Midland  or  the  Oreat  Northern  Rail- 
way. By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Leeds  will  in  future  return 
three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore ;  but  no  elector  is  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candi- 
dates. In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  contamed  44,651  inhabited 
houses,  1204  uninhabited,  and  319  building.  The  population 
was  207,165,  of  whom  100,133  were  males,  and  107,032  females, 
ail  increase  of  34,895  since  1851.  The  Registrar-General  esti- 
mates the  population  in  the  middle  of  1868  at  236,746.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
7217,  of  whom  523  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  general 
election  was  6088.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 
1866  was  44,315 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
26,446,  of  whom  18,486  were  rated  uncLer  102.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  743,0672. ;  the  rateable  value  was  585,4832. 
The  borough  revenue  for  1867  was  329,4202. ;  the  expenditure 
was  350,3212.,  of  which  154,8512.  was  for  public  works  and 
repairs.  Leeds  Poor-Law  Union  is  conterminous  with  the  town- 
ship, and  comprises  an  area  of  2100  acres^  and  a  population  of 
117,566  in  1861.  The  other  Poor-Law  Unions  in  the  borough 
are— Bramley,  3451  acres,  population,  11,391 ;  Holbeck,  760 
acres,  population,  15,824 ;  Hunslet,  1100  acres,  population, 
25,763  ;  and  Great  Preston,  42,673  acres,  population,  21,901. 

The  principal  manu&cture  of  Leeds  continues  to  be  that  of 
woollen  cloth — ^indeed,  Leeds  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  £n£[land,  but  the  character  of  the  manufacture  has 
altered  consideraDly.  From  manu£Bu:turing  principally  plain 
cloths,  the  manufacturers  of  Lc^s,  finding  the  public  taste 
setting  strongly  in.  the  direction  of  what  are  technically  termed 
fiemcy  goodi^  as  was  noted  in  the  Jurvri  BeporU  on  the  Inter- 
iiational  Exhibition  of  186S,  "gave  their  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  articles,  and  they  have  been  more  successral,  and 
made  greater  progress  in  them  than  an;^  other  district.  Meltons, 
tweeds,  and  mantle-cloths  of  all  descnptions  are  now  produced 
in  vast  quantitieay  in  addition  to  the  plainer  description  of  goods 


before  mentioned  ;  and  the  prices  are  kept  so  veiy  low  that  no 
other  competitor  has  a  ch^ce  of  success  in  comparison  with 
them.  This  has  been  attained  by  the  general  use  of  shoddy  in 
their  coarser  and  lower  woollens,  and  the  employment  of  cotton 
warps  in  both  heavy  and  light  fabrics,  and  to  these  they  are 
indebted  for  the  large  iucrease  of  their  trade  during  the  last  ten 
years."  The  process  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  the 
manu£Eusturers  adapting  themselves  readily  to  every  shifting 
fashion,  and  continuing  to  maintain  the  lead  they  had  secured. 
With  this  alteration  oi  character  there  has  been  as  marked  an 
extension  of  the  manufacture.  Man^  new  mills  have  been 
started  in  Leeds,  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre  (em- 
bracing a  radius  of  about  8  miles),  and  a  very  much  laiger 
number  of  persons  are  employed  in  them.  The  speed  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  machinery  have  also  been  greatly  increased. 
But  the  emplovment  of  cotton  warps  with  the  ^oddy  has  led  to 
a  change  in  the  process  of  manuTacture.  The  cotton  warp  is 
chiefly  made  in  Lancashire,  and  the  mills  are  now  mainly  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  weft  only,  and  are  thus  enabled  by 
means  of  the  improved  machinery  to  turn  out  an  immensely 
increased  quantity  of  cloth,  whilst  the  attention  being  concen- 
trated on  the  weft  has  led  to  remarkable  improvements  being 
effected  in  the  dye  and  finish  of  the  union  cloths,  which  are  now 
made  of  a  degree  of  firmness  and  finish  that  some  years  back 
would  have  heen  thought  quite  unattainable.  "  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  staple  trade  of  Leeds  has 
been  entirely  changed :  both  in  the  town  and  district  large 
quantities  of  pure  wool  cloths,  of  fine  as  well  as  middle  quality, 
are  still  made,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  light  cloths  for 
China,  South  America,  and  other  markets,  besides  meltons, 
beavers,  devons,  railway-rugs,  felts,  and  army  cloths,"  Of  what 
are  called  superfine  cloths,  Leeds  still  manufactures  a. laiger 
quantity  than  any  other  district  in  Europe.  The  cotton  warp, 
as  we  liave  said,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Lancashire,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  many  miUs  have  been  erected  in  the  Leeds 
district  for  its  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  caps 
has  also  become  an  important  branch  of  business.  The  other 
leading  manufactures  mclude  worsted  stuffs,  carpets,  canvas 
sacking,  and  rope  ;  and  there  are  very  extensive  dye-works,  flax- 
mills,  and  thread-mills ;  locomotive  and  other  steam-engine^  rail- 
way plant,  machine  and  engine-tool  factones  ;  iron  foundries  and 
cut-nail  works,  glass-houses,  potteries,  sanitary  tube  and  fire-brick 
works.  The  tobacco  manufactories  are  among  the  largest  out  of 
London.  The  tanneries  are  very  extensive,  leather  being  made 
here  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  empire  ; 
from  two  and  ahalf  to  three  million  hides  are  tanned  here  annually. 
The  oil  and  seed-crushing  trades  are  also  of  much  importance ; 
and  there  are  large  steam  flour,  saw,  and  paper-mills,  and  paper- 
staining  works.  The  vast  extension  of  these  mam^octures  has 
been  ^^eatly  assisted  by,  if  it  has  not  been  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  Leeds  district  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  the  very 
complete  system  of  railways  of  whicb,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
Midland,  Great  Northern,  North-Eastern,  and  TAUcashire  and 
Yorkshire  Companies,  Leeds  has  been  made  the  centre.  The 
number  of  collieries  in  the  Leeds  district  at  the  beginning  of 
1867  was  110.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  paid  at  Lee<u  in 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  was  57,699/.,  an  increase  of 
289/.  over  1866  ;  but  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  state  tliat 
"  the  increase  would  have  been  very  much  larger  were  it  not 
that  the  bonding  of  tea  at  this  town  has  almost  ceased."  The 
increase  on  tobacco  and  spirits  was  very  large.  The  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  in  1867  was  76351,  an  increase 
of  2390/.  over  1866. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  general  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  town  have  been  very  great.  In  sanitary  matters,  the 
drainage  has  been  remodelled  and  extended  at  a  heavy  cost ;  an 
improved  water  supply  was  obtained  in  1865  from  the  Wharfe 
at  Arthington,  about  9  miles  N.  of  the  town,  and  the  old  works 
much  enlarged  ;  new  streets  have  been  carried  through  some  of 
the  closest  and  worst  localities,  and  narrow  streets  have  been 
widened  and  lined  with  better  houses.  But  much  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  There  are  still  wretehed,  densely  crowded, 
and  unhealUiy  spots;  the  dwellings  of  Uie  labourmg  classes, 
which  have  increased  enormously  of  late  yeara,  and  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  houses  in  the  borough,  are  too  commonly  iU-con- 
trived,  imperfectly  lighted,  and,  being  set  back  to  back,  mcapable 
of  being  properlj  ventilated,  and  almost  always  ill-provided  witJi 
sanitary  conveniences ;  the  town  is  all  day  long  under  a  canopy 
of  smoke  and  soot,  and  the  river  is  in  a  filthy  conditioiL  With 
all  this,  however,  tlie  improvement  has  been  very  great,  and  it 
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has  been  continuous,  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  generally 
being  earnest  sanitary  reformers,  and  a  medical  healm  officer 
having  been  appointed,  »with  ample  powers.  That  the  measures 
taken  have  been  effective  in  bettering  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  inferred  from  the  Registrar-Gknerars  return  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  deaths 
for  every  1000  persons  living  in  1865  being  31-0  ;  in  1866,  32-5  ; 
and  in  1867,  only  27*0,  whilst  even  the  heavy  rate  for  1865-6  was 
much  below  the  average  a  few  years  earlier. 

So  many  churches  were  built  in  Leeds  whilst  Dr.  Hook  was 
vicar  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  there  should  not  be  some 
abatement  in  church  building.  But  it  has  hardly  been  the  case ; 
there  having  in  fact  been  8  or  9  churches  built  in  Leeds  within 
the  last  dozen  years,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
not  added  materially  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  town. 
In  all  there  are  now  in  the  town  26  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment, 4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  7  Congregational,  6  Baptist, 
17  Wesleyan  Methodist,  5  Primitive,  1  Reform  and  2  United 
Methodist,  2  Quakers,  and  2  Unitarian  chapels,  and  a  Jews' 
synagogue,  erected  in  1861,  and  many  more  within  the  borough 
limits.  The  parish  church,  St.  'Peters,  was,  in  1861,  repaired, 
renovated,  and  decorated,  and  the  octagonal  church  of  St.  James 
has  been  remodeUed  and  rendered  more  conformable  to  current 
ecclesiological  notions.  None  of  the  new  churches  or  chapels 
require  particular  notice.  Four  cemeteries  have  been  formed 
outside  the  town,  and  in  all  of  them  are  mortuary  chapels. 
Within  the  borough  limits  there  are  over  50  public  elementary 
schools. 

Of  the  new  municipal  buildings,  the  first  in  date  and  import- 
ance is  the  Town-hall,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Brodrick,  and  opened  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  Sept.  7, 
1858.  Generally  it  may  be  described  as  of  the  Roman  (Jorin- 
thian  order.  In  form  it  is  a  parallelogram,  250  feet  long  by  200 
wide,  stands  on  a  platform,  and  is  surroimded  by  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balus- 
trade, and  is  altogether  about  67  feet  high,  the  great  hall 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  a  height  of  92  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  principal  facade  is  110  feet  long,  and 
has  a  deeply  recessed  portico  of  12  columns.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  clock-tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome  225  feet  high.  Of 
the  interior  the  principal  feature  is  the  great  hall,  \niich  is 
reached  by  a  vestibule  of  48  feet  by  45,  in  which  stands  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Queen.  The  hall  itself  is  a  ma^ficent 
room,  161  feet  long  by  72  wide  and  75  feet  high,  divided  into  5 
bays  by  columns  of  scagliola  in  imitation  of  rosso  antico,  with 
bronze  capitals  and  bases,  and  having  an  elaborate  semi-circular 
panelled  ceiling.  Marble  statues  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  and  of  Leeds  worthies  line  the  walls.  The  north  end 
of  the  room  is  semi-circular  and  coved,  and  contains  the  orchestra 
and  a  large  oigan.  AlU^ther  this  is  one  of  the  finest  pubUc 
rooms  in  the  kingdom.  There  are,  besides,  spacious  court- 
rooms and  offices.  Leeds  having  been  constituted  an  assize 
town,  the  assizes  for  the  West  Riding  have  been  held  in  the 
Town-hall  since  1864.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  upwards 
of  100,000^  In  front  of  the  Town-hall  stands  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Marochetti. 
The  old  Court-house  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1861, 
and  converted  into  the  Post-office.  By  it  stands  the  memorial 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  marble  statue,  bj  Mr.  Noble,  of 
Sir  P.  Fairbaim,  was  in  1868  erected  in  the  vicimty  of  the  Town- 
hall.  A  new  covered  market  was  erected  in  the  View's  Croft 
in  1857.  In  the  main  the  structure  is  of  iron  and  glass,  is  300 
feet  long,  132  wide,  and  35  feet  high,  and  contains  80  shops  and 
46  stands.  The  designs  were  made  by  Mr.  Tilney  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  building  is  light,  cheeriul,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  A  cattle  market,  Smithfield,  having  an 
area  of  about  5  acres,  was  formed  in  1855.     In  1863  a  new 


Corn-exchange  was  opened,  built  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  C. 
Brodrick,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  theatre,  an  ovcd  in  plan,  190 
feet  by  136,  and  86  feet  high.  The  exterior  is  of  dressed  stone, 
with  semi-circularporticos  at  the  entrances,  of  the  Tuscan  Doric 
order.  The  old  White  Cloth  Hall  having  been  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  a  new  one  was  erected 
in  1866-8  on  the  site  of  the  old  Infirmary,  at  the  cost  of  the 
railway  compau]^.  It  is  a  vast  quadrangular  structure,  382  feet 
long  and  192  wide,  of  brick  and  stone,  Italian  in  style,  with  a 
central  clock-tower  70  feet  high ;  has  a  sale-room  180  feet  by 
06,  with  1250  stalls,  arranged  in  8  streets,  besides  residences, 
offices,  &c.  Markets  lasting  one  hour  in  the  forenoon  are  held 
in  it  on  Tuesday  and  Saturaav. 
The  Grammar-school,  which  stood  in  North-street^  was  taken 


down  in  1859,  and  a  new  and  more  commodious  building  erected 
in  its  place  on  St.  John's-hill.  It  is  early  Collegiate  In  style, 
has  a  central  tower  rising  from  the  junction  of  the  great  school 
with  the  middle  building,  and  tall  ventilating  towers.  A  chapel, 
corresponding  in  style  with  the  main  building,  was  added  in 
1863.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Barry.  The  school  buildings 
stand  within  grounds  of  about  8  acres.  A  large  and  imposing 
edifice  was  erected  in  1865-8  for  the  Leeds  Meoianics'  Institute 
and  School  of  Art,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Brodrick.  The 
building  has  the  principal  £E^ade  of  stone,  is  Italian  in  stvle, 
of  a  somewhat  massive  character,  and  contains  on  the  principal 
floor  a  noble  circular  lecture  hall^  75  feet  in  diameter,  capable 
of  acconmiodating  an  audience  of  1500 ;  a  library  for  12,000 
volumes ;  reading,  class,  and  conmiittee  rooms ;  on  the  upper 
floor,  a  picture  g^ery  83  feet  by  30,  and  large  painting,  arcni- 
tectural,  modelling,  science,  and  ladies'  class  rooms ;  whilst  in 
the  basement  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  circular  tea- 
room, the  size  of  the  lecture  theatre.  A  Church  Institute, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  resembling  in  its  general  appear- 
ance a  college  hall  or  library,  was  erected  in  1867-8  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Adams,  and  provides  in  the  interior  a  spacious 
lecture-hall,  class  rooms,  library,  clergy  rooms,  &c.  A  handsome 
new  theatre  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  More, 
Italian  in  style,  with  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  2500. 

The  most  important  architectural  addition  to  Leeds  since  the 
erection  of  the  Town-hall  is,  however,  the  Leeds  Infirmary, 
commenced  in  1864  and  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wtdes 
May  19, 1868.  The  building  is  of  coloured  bricks  in  courses, 
witn  stone  shafts  and  dressmgs.  First  Pointed,  in  style,  of  a 
continental  type,  and  will  ram^  among  the  principal  works  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  It  is  planned  on  what  is  called  the 
pavilion  or  block  system,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  detached 
buildings  connected  by  corridors,  with  a  central  court  150  feet 
long,  65  wide,  and  60  feet  high,  covered  with  an  ornamental 
iron  and  glass  roof,  supported  on  iron  columns,  and  forming  a 
winter  gaiden  for  convalescent  patients.  The  building  contains 
10  wards,  those  on  the  south  122  feet,  those  on  the  north  112 
feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  hich.  Every 
improvement  in  hospital  arrangements  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  structure  appears  to  be  as  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose  as  it  is  striking  in  its  architectural  character.  As  is 
well  known,  it  was  used  during  the  summer  of  1868  for  the 
Leeds  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  and  shared  in  the  general 
admiration  which  that  elicited.  The  cost  of  the  buildmg  has 
been  over  100,000^.  Near  the  Infirmary  a  new  building  for  the 
Leeds  School  of  Medicine  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  Corson.  It  is  a  picturesque  Gothic  structure,  and  contains 
lecture  and  dissecting  rooms,  museums,  laboratory,  and  the  other 
essentials  to  a  complete  medical  school 

In  the  commercial  and  street  architecture  an  equally  marked 
advance  has  been  made,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  architectural  character  to  deserve  specific 
notice.  As  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  towns,  the  late 
structures  are  usually  of  one  or  me  other  types  of  Gothic  or 
Italian,  of  different  degrees  of  classicality  and'  richness,  and  are 
constructed  of  stone,  or  moulded  or  coloured  brick.  Among 
them  the  most  striking  for  their  size  are  the  warehouses,  some 
of  which,  like  those  of  red  brick  desicned  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  are 
really  an  ornament  to  the  town ;  oanks,  like  the  splendid 
Italian  Gothic  edifice  erected  for  Messrs.  Becket  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  ,*  clubs,  such  as  the  West  Riding  and  the  Leeds ; 
hotels,  like  the  two  great  piles  erected,  one  in  1861,  by  tiie 
Midland  station,  a  noble  red  brick  Renaissance  edifice,  the  other 
adjoining  the  Great  Northern,  a  still  more  superb  building  of 
Italian  Gothic,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Hadfield,  and  completea  in 
1868.  The  stations  of  these  companies  are  good  buildings,  but 
the  finest  is  the  junction  station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western and  the  North-Eastem,  erected  in  1867.  Many  of  the 
offices  and  retail  establishments,  and  some  of  the  manu&ctories. 
have  also  been  built  with  more  or  less  regard  to  architectural 
appearance.  In  the  approaches  to  the  town  many  handsome 
viUas  have  been  erectea  within  the  last  few  years.  Leeds  has  a 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  numerous  banks,  ana  publishes  a  weekly 
and  three  daily  newspapers. 

LEICESTER,  Leicestershire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  480],  the 
capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market  town,  97^  miles  from  London  by  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. Leicester  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  In  1861 
the  borough,  the  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  which 
are  co-extensive,  contained  14,595  inhabited  houses,  470  unin- 
habited, and  81  building.    The  population  was  68^056,  of  whom 
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31,766  were  males,  and  36,290  females,  an  increase  of  7472  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parb'amentary  register  in 
1866  was  4762,  of  whom  1899  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last 
general  election  was  4121.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  was  14,127  in  1866 ;  directly  rated  to  the  poor  11,406,  of 
whom  8471  were  rated  under  loH  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Leicester 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  3960  acres,  and  a  population  of  68,056  in  1861. 

Leicester  is  one  of  the  towns  which  have  made  rapid  commer- 
cial progress  during  the  last  12  or  14  yean.  In  its  staple,  the 
manufacture  of  plam  and  fancy  hosiery,  it  is  only  equalled  in 
extent  by  Nottingham  ;  in  a  recently  adopted  manufacture,  that 
of  pegged  and  riveted  boots  and  shoes,  it  competes  with  North- 
ampton, whilst  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  webs  and  cords  in  this  country.  Wool  stapling,  lace 
making,  worsted  and  cotton  spinning  ;  the  manii&cture  of 
machineai,  and  frames,,  engineering,  and  the  making  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  are  also  canied  on  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale.  Breweries,  distilleries,  malthouses,  tanneries,  iron-foim- 
dries,  corn-mills,  saw-mills,  and  brick-fields  also  furnish  con- 
siderable occupation. 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  the  town  have  kept  pace 
with  its  industrial  progress.  Streets  have  been  widened  and 
the  ways  improved,  many  old  tenements  have  been  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  new  shops,  offices,  warehouses,  and  manufac- 
tories, many  ofgreat  size,  and  most  of  more  or  less  architectural 
pretension.  The  drainage  has  been  remodelled,  the  sewage 
being  discharged  into  the  Soar  some  distance  N.  of  the  town, 
but  attempts  are  being  made  to  utilize  the  sewage.  A  better 
water  supply  has  been  obtained  from  springs  at  Thornton,  8 
miles  W.  of  the  town.  Large  new  offices  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural character  have  been  built  for  both  the  water  and  gas 
companies.  Public  baths  have  been  erected.  A  general  ceme- 
tery, 25  acres  in  extent,  has  been  formed  S.  of  the  town.  Beyond 
the  old  town  limits  green  fields  have  given  place  to  a  succession 
of  streets,  manufactories,  and  detached  dwellings,  and  public 
walks  and  parks  have  been  provided  or  extended. 

St  Maiy^s  Church,  by  the  Castle,  was  restored  in  1860,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A. ;  the  arcade  of  the  north 
aisle  rebuilt,  a  new  clerestorey  erected,  and  the  interior  refitted 
in  a  very  handsome  s^le.  St.  Martin  s  Church  was  restored  at 
a  considerable  cost  m  1862,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R. 
Brandon,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1867  by  the  erection  of 
a  new  spire,  218  feet  high,  the  tower  and  spire  bein^,  like  the 
main  building,  First  Pointed  in  style.  St  John's  is  a  large 
cnicifonn  church,  with  a  tower  and  lofty  spire.  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  erected  in  1856.  St.  Andrew's  is  also  a  cruciform 
church,  with  apsidal  chancel,  and  a  bell-turret,  80  feet  hiffh,  of 
white  and  red  brick  in  alternate  courses,  with  Bath  stone  oress- 
ings.  It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  was  completed  in  1862.  St.  Matthew's.  Church- 
street,  was  completed  in  1867  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scotrs  designs. 
It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  is  constructed  of  Mount  Sorrell 
granite,  with  brick  and  freestone  dressings.  The  interior  is 
large  and  lofty  ;  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  alter- 
nate stone  columns  and  brick  piers,  surrounded  by  stone  shafts, 
and  the  chancel  has  north  and  south  chapels;  it  has  1000 
sittings,  all  free,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Poor  Man's 
Church.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  the 
London-road  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  MilUcent.  The 
style  is  Italian,  enriched  with  columns,  cornices,  &c,  and  the 
interior  has  accommodation  for  1200  persons.  Another  new 
Congr^^tional  chapel,  Lombaidic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1864, 
in  Oxford-street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Shenton  and  Baker. 
A  spacious  Gothic  Baptist  chapel,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150 
feet  high,  was  built  in  the  Victoria-road  in  1866,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Tarring.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected 
in  the  Humberstone-road  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Ordish.  In  1867,  a  Presbyterian,  chapel,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  the  London-road,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Bidlake  and  Tait,  of  Leicester.  In  all,  there  are  now  11  churches 
of  the  Establishment  in  the  town,  and  9  in  the  suburbs,  8  or  10 
Congregational  chapels,  8  General,  and  4  Particular  Baptist 
chapels,  6  Methodist,  2  Unitarian,  a  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  schools  are  very  numerous,  and  include  a 
Free  Grammar,  collegiate,  and  other  superior  schools  ;  Alderman 
Newton's  Charity,  National,  British,  and  various  denominational 
schools.  For  Alderman  Newton's  School  new  buildings  were 
erected  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Goddard.    They  are 


large,  late  Collegiate  Gothic  in  style,  and  have  a  good  deal  of 
carved  ornament  A  handsome  new  building  was  also  erected 
in  1866  for  Wigston's  Hospital  Charity*  A  market-house  and 
Com  Exchange  ;  a  Temperance  Hall,  providing  a  room  for  meet- 
infi;s,  capable  of  accommodating  1600  persons,  and  one  or  two 
otner  public  buildings,  have  been  erected  ;  but  the  chief  archi- 
tectural development  has  been  in  the  commercial  buildings.  Six 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  482].  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  514,164  acres,  or  803*38  square  nules.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  237,412,  of  whom  115,426  were  males,  and 
121,986  females,  an  increase  of  7104  since  1851.  In  1801  the 
population  was  130,082  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
107,330,  or  83  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  3  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  was  55,650.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  51,894,  uninhabited  2673,  and 
building  211. 

Leicestershire  is  imtouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North  Lei- 
cestershire and  South  Leicestershire,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  parliament  The  population  of  the  Narihem  Dxvi- 
aion  of  the  county  was  92,078  in  1861.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1865  was  4767,  of  whom  1190  were  occup^dng  tenants, 
and  3390  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under  502.  was 
1779.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  617,8872. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  550,6162.  The  population  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  borough  of  Leicester, 
was  77,278.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1865  was 
6283,  of  *whom  1092  were  occupying  tenants,  and  4820  free- 
holders. The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  under  502.  was  1055.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  was  544,9682.  ;  the  rateable  value  was 
471,4212. 

The  railways  of  Leicestershire  remain  nearly  as  described  in 
the  E.  C.  They  are  parts  of  the  Midland  system,  and  were  laid 
out,  or  adapted,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  county.  Except  one 
or  two  connecting  links,  the  only  addition  is  the  Leicester  and 
Birmingham,  a  branch  from  the  main  line  at  Wigston  Magna, 
which  proceeds  west-south-west  to  Hinckley,  and  thence,  quitting 
the  county,  to  Nimeaton. 

Grazing  and  sheep  farming,  and  in  parts  the  dairy,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  attention  with  the  agriculturists  of  Leicestershire. 
But  there  is  good  arable  land,  and  it  is  well  farmed.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  (88  per  cent)  of  the  area  of  the  county  are  under 
culture.  Of  this  more  than  half  is  in  permanent  pasture,  and 
an  extent  e^ual  to  that  of  the  green  crops  is  in  artificial  grasses 
under  rotation.  Cereals  occupy  rather  over  a  quarter  of  the  cul- 
tivated land,  and  green  crops  less  than  a  quarter  Uie  acreage  of 
com.  Of  the  acreage  given  to  cereals,  wheat,  for  which  Leicester- 
shire has  long  been  celebrated,  takes  considerably  over  a  third  ; 
barley  somewhat  under  a  third,  oats  about  a  fifth.  Beans  and 
peas  are  also  largely  grown.  Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green 
crops  turnips  and  swedes  have  nearly  two-thirds  ;  mangolds 
about  a  sixth,  potatoes  less  than  a  sixteenth.  Vetches  and 
lucerne  take  nearly  as  much  space  as  mangold.  In  June,  1867, 
there  were  in  the  county  452,834  acres  imder  cultivation,  cf 
which  115,107  acres  were  imder  com  crops ;  26,360  acres  under 
green  crops ;  25,980  acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  under 
rotation ;  and  274,557  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not 
broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  43,416 
acres  were  wheat ;  31,941  acres  baney  or  here ;  20,791  acres 
oats ;  137  acres  rye ;  11,870  acres  beans  ;  and  6952  acres  peas. 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  1638  acres  were  potatoes ; 
16,195  acres  turnips  and  swedes;  4211  acres  mangold ;  851  acres 
carrots  and  cabbage  ;  and  3465  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Both  in  cattle  and  sheep  Leicestershire  takes  a  foremost  rank 
among  the  English  counties.  The  cattle,  a  large  long-homed 
breed,  brought  to  the  utmost  symmetry  of  form,  fattening  readily, 
and  possessmg  most  of  the  qualities  desired  for  the  market,  are 
rear^  in  great  numbers  for  London  and  other  large  towns.  Choice 
specimens  always  secure  the  highest  prizes  at  agricultural  shows, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  forei^  as  well  as  native  agricul- 
turists, the  breed  in  fact  being  now  dispersed  almost  everywhere. 
The  county  is  eaually  renowned  for  its  sheep,  the  improved 
Leicesters  beinc  always  amoi^  the  foremost  favourites  both  in 
the  show  and  tne  market  They  are  a  large  race,  hornless,  with 
long  soft  fleeces  highly  valued  for  hosiery,  whence  perhaps  the 
particular  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  breed  in  this 
county.    Great  nimibers  of  very  fine  hunters  and  saddle  horses 
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are  reared,  and  the  county  is  noted  for  a  large  and  powerful  race 
of  black  diraught  horses.  Pig^  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers 
and  of  an  excellent  kind.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were 
116,048  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  31,303  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  34,453  unaer  two  years  of  age  ;  462,953  sheep, 
of  which  169,178  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  38,866  pigs. 
These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  each  class  of  stock 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Dairy  farming  prevails  on 
the  west  side  of  the  county,  and  in  the  district  around  Melton 
Mowbray  the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  known  as  Stilton  is 
made. 

The  manufactures  include  every  branch  of  plain  and  fancy 
hosiery  on  the  most  important  scale  ;  the  making  of  elastic  wel>s 
and  braids  ;  boots  and  shoes  ;  ribbons  ;  lace,  cotton  thread  and 
light  wares  ;  and  weaving  and  knitting  frames,  machinery,  steam 
engines  and  boilers  ;  a£;ncultural  implements,  artificial  manures, 
and  the  various  manu&ctures  reauired  for  the  supply  of  local 
wants  which  will  be  found  noticea  in  the  accounts  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  collieries  also  afford  considerable  employment  At 
the  end  of  1866  there  were  11  collieries  in  operation  in  Leicester- 
shire (a  decrease  of  3  from  1865),  all  of  these  being  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  counl^  along  the  west  border  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  and  between  Leicester  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The 
amount  of  coal  obtained  from  them  during  th«  year  was  886,650 
tons.  Ironstone  is  obtained  to  some  extent,  and  lead  is  found 
about  Stanton-Harold  on  the  Derbyshire  border.  Limestone 
and  sandstone  are  extensively  quarried,  and  gypsum  is  worked 
about  Leicester. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  of  the  National 
Society's  decennial  inquiry  (1866-7)  into  the  condition  of  ele- 
mentary Church  education  in  Leicestershire  : — 

"  The  number  of  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other  legally  consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  county  of  Leicester  niiay  be 
stated  as  287,  and  from  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  12 
only,  returns  as  to  Church  of  England  schools  have  been  received. 
There  are  42  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  there  are  neither  Church,  National,  nor 
parochial  week-day  schools  locally  situated,  but  only  13  of  these 
42  places  are  not  reported  as  having  provision  for  Church  week- 
day education,  and,  arranging  these  13  places  with  reference  to 
their  respective  populations,  it  is  ascertained  that  7  have  fewer 
than  100  inhabitants  ;  and  6  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  600. 
Of  the  remaining  29  parishes  there  are  14  which  are  provided 
with  week-day  education  by  Church  schools  either  in  adjoining 
or  joint  parishes  for  school  purposes,  and  of  these  14  places,  6 
liave  fewer  than  100  inhabitants ;  5  have  more  than  100  and 
fewer  than  200  ;  2  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500  ;  and  1 
has  more  than  700  and  fewer  than  800.  The  remaining  15  out 
of  the  42  parishes  referred  to  at  the  outset  have  merely  cottage 
or  dames'  schools,  more  or  less  under  clerical  superintendence, 
but  in  many  of  liiese  instances  the  returns  show  that  the  elder 
children  attend  National  Schools  in  neighbouring  parishes. 
Classifying  the  15  parishes  Just  mentioned  according  to  their 
populations,  3  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  6  have  more 
than  100  and  fewer  than  200,  and  6  more  than  200  and  fewer 
than  500.  With  reference  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
Church  schools  in  Leicestershire  the  following  figures  show  a 
marked  progress  during  the  last  10  years  : — In  1856-7  the  num- 
ber of  schokrs  at  Church  week-day  schools  in  the  county  was 
15,245,  or  1  in  15*7  of  the  population  of  Leicestershire  at  that 
time  ;  in  1 866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  20,037, 
or  1  in  12  of  the  population  in  December,  1866,  this  population 
having  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General.  In  1856-7  the 
number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  was  17,537  ;  in  1866-7 
it  was  18,437.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening-school 
scholars  was  only  557 ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  2784." 

Toums  and  ViUages, — Besides  the  county  town,  Leicester, 
which  is  the  only  parliamentary  borough,  Leicestershire  contains 
7  towns  of  above  2000  inhabitants,  Ashby-de-larZouch,  Castle 
Doninffton,  Hinckley,  Loiu^hborough,  Luttervi'orth,  Market  Har- 
borou^,  and  Melton  Mowbray ;  and  3  smaller  towns,  Bosworth, 
Mount  Sorrel,  and  Whitwick.  Leicester  has  a  separate  article. 
Of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original 
article  we  here  give  the  i^spective  populations  in  1861,  ^th  a 
few  supplementary  particulars. 

AMy-de-la^Zouch  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  554],  a  market  town  and 
a  station  of  the  Midland  Railway  (Leicester,  Ashby,  and  Burton 
branch),  20  miles  W.N.W.  from  Leicester  by  railway.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  830  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
3772,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.    The 


streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  fipreat 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town.  A  good  supply  of 
water  is  obtained  from  works  constructed  in  1855 ;  the  gas-works 
have  been  enlai^ed ;  new  baths  and  hotels  have  been  erected, 
and  amole  provision  made  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
those  wno  resort  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  as  a  watermg-place. 
A  Town-hall  and  market-place  was  built  in  1857  of  brick  with 
a  stone  front.  Leather-making  is  the  principal  manufacture, 
but  nail-making,  malting,  ana  wool-stapling  are  carried  on 
to  some  extent ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries,  and  iron- 
stone, limestone,  and  a  fine  clay  suitable  for  fire-bricks,  tiles 
and  earthenware  are  obtained.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  pari^es  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  51,952  acres,  and  a  population  of 
28,543  in  1861. 

Bosworth,  or  Market  Bo9worth  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  62],  a  market 
town,  4  miles  S.W.  of  the  Bagworth  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  11  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  191  inhabited  houses,  and  997  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  61  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored.  The 
Free  Grammar-school  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  course  of  study 
modified  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  town  is 
dependent  on  agriculture,  but  some  hosiery  is  made.  A  market 
for  com  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  in  May  and  July. 

Castle  Donington,  a  small  market  town,  3^  miles  W.  of  the 
Kegworth  station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  9  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Ashby.  In  1861  the  town  contained  561  inhabited  houses, 
and  2291  mhabitants,  a  decrease  of  438  since  1851.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  CongregationaHsts, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers.  BasKet-making, 
stocking-weaving,  and  embroidering  lace  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupations, but  brick  and  tile-makinc,  bre^dng  and  malting  are 
carried  on ;  and  there  are  several  market  gardens.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  paper  and  corn-mills,  and  coal  is  worked 
north  and  south  of  the  town.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  2 
annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  a  statute  fair  in  October. 
Donington  Park,  1  mile  W.,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  :  it  stands  in  a  richly  wooded  park  of  350  acres. 

Hinckley  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  181],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
of  the  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
13  miles  S.S.W.  from  Leicester.  In  1861  the  town,  a  small 
portion  of  which  extends  into  Warwickshire,  contained  6461 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  350  since  1851.  Hinckley  contains 
2  churches  of  the  Establishment,  3  Congregational,  3  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  schools,  a  Town-hall,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
seveifd  mineral  springs,  at  one  of  which,  on  the  road  to  Ashby, 
baths  have  been  erected,  and  the  ground  laid  out  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.  Hinckley  is  a  centre  of  the  brown 
cotton  hose  manufactory.  Brewing,  brick  and  tile-making,  lime- 
burning,  malting,  and  the  making  of  needles  and  frames  for  the 
weaving  machines,  afford  occupation  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Qrazing  is  carried  on  largely.  The  market  for  com,  meat,  and 
vegetables  is  held  on  Monday,  and  there  are  9  fairs  during  the 
year.  Hinckley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  28,070  acres,  and  a  population  of 
16,374  in  1861. 

Loughborough  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  612],  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  11  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Leicester.  In  1861  the  township  contained  2438  inhabited 
houses,  and  10,830  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  70  since  1851. 
For  sanitary  purposes  Loughborough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  12  members,  under  whose  superintendence  the  town 
has  been  much  improved.  A  cemetery  was  formed  in  1857  on 
the  road  to  Leicester.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1862  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  The  town  also  contains  another  church  (Em- 
manuel), 3  General  and  Particular  Baptist  chapels,  and  others 
for  CongregationaHsts,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent.  A  handsome  Town  Hall  and  Com  Exchange, 
containing  a  lai^e  room  for  public  assemblies  and  a  lectui«- 
room,  was  erected  in  1856.  The  dispensary  was  rebuilt  in  1862. 
The  theatre  has  been  converted  into  an  Odd  Fellows'  HalL  The 
Grammar-school  has  been  rebuilt,  and  forms  a  handsome  red- 
brick Elizabethan  edifice.  The  chief  manufacture  is  of  cotton, 
worsted  and  merino  hosiery ;  bobbin  net-lace  is  also  made  to 
some  extent ;  and  the  ma^Jig  of  agricultural  implem^ts, 
stocking-frames,    nails    and   needles,    oell-founding,    tanning, 
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brewing,  malting,  and  brick-making  furnish  employment ; 
while  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agiiculture. 
The  market  for  com  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  7  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese.  Loughborough 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  43,840  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,147  in  1861. 

Lutterworth  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  635],  a  market  town,  3  miles 
S.E.  from  the  UUesthorpe  station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  513  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population 
of  2289,  a  decrease  of  157  since  1851.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  has  been  considerably  improved,  but  no  new  public  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  cnurch  is  in  course  of  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The  town  is 
dependent  on  agriculture.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursdav, 
and  there  are  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese  held 
during  the  year.J  Lutterworth  Poor  Law-Union  contains  37 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  59,031  acres,  and  a 
population  of  15,515  in  1861. 

Market  Harboraugh  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  701],  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North- Western  and  Midland  Railways, 
15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Leicester.  In  1861  it  contained  476  inha- 
bited houses,  and  a  population  of  2302,  a  decrease  of  23  since  1851. 
A  new  Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1858 ;  the  great  room 
serves  for  meetings  and  concerto  as  weU  as  for  a  com  exchange, 
and  rooms  are  provided  for  holding  the  countv  court  Some 
repairs  have  been  made  in  the  churcn,  a  new  pulpit  erected,  and 
the  east  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  A  weekly  market  for 
general  provisions  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  3  large,  and 
7  smaller  feirs  for  cattle  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Market  Har^ 
borough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  64,094  acres,  and  a  population  of  1603  in  1861. 

Melton  Mowbray  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  757],  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  15  miles  N.E.  from'  Leicester. 
In  1861  it  contained  890  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
4047,  a  decrease  of  344  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes 
'  Melton  Mowbray  is  imdera  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
The  town  has  undergone  considerable  improvement ;  some  of 
the  roads  have  been  paved,  the  ways  widened,  and  the  streets 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  was  repaired  in  1854,  and  again 
thoroughly  restored  in  1867,  under  tne  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  K.A.,  and  several  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  There 
are  besides,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  3  Dissenting  chapels,  a  Com 
Exchange,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Museum,  Grammar  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  almshouses,  and  o^er  benevolent  institutions.  The 
well  known  'Melton  Hunt'  forms  a  considerable  source  of  profit 
to  the  town.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  Stilton 
cheese,  and  pork  pies  are  made  for  the  London  and  other  great 
marketo  to  the  extent  of  over  two  tons  weekly.  There  are  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  five  banks.  The  market,  a  very  important 
one,  is  held  on  Tuesday.  Besides  the  three  old  fairs,  three  new 
ones  have  been  established  to  be  held  in  spring  and  autumn  for 
cattle.  Melton  Mowbray  Poor-Law  Union  contains  56  parishes 
and  townships,  wi|h  an  area  of  99,277  acres,  and  a  population  of 
20,171  in  1861. 

Mount  Sorrel^  a  market  town,  1 J  miles  W.  from  the  Sileby 
station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  In  1861  the  population  was 
1754,  an  increase  of  157  since  1851.  There  are  two  churches  of 
the  Establishment,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Baptists,  and  Free,  National,  and  Infant  schools. 
Stocking- weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  Mount 
Sorrel  granite  quarries  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  now 
employ  several  nimdred  hands.    The  market  is  on  Monday. 

Whitwickf  a  market  town  on  the  western  border  of  Cliamwood 
Forest,  2  miles  E.  from  the  Coalville  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  township  was  3759,  an 
increase  of  913  since  1851.  There  is  a  colliery  at  Whitwick,  and 
others  are  in  the  vicinity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Amesly^  3  miles  S.S.E.  from  tne  Countesthorpe  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  ;  pop.  573,  an  increase  of  6  suice  1851.  The 
parish  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Millican,  and  four  memorial  painted  glass  windows 
inserted.  Bagworth^  a  village  and  chapelry,  and  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  10  nules  W.N.W.  from  Leicester  ;  population 
of  the  chapelry.  534.  The  village  has  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a 
Free  school.  Tne  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  dependent 
on  the  extensive  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Barrow-'kkpon- 
Soar  [E.  C;  vol.  i.  col.  902],  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  3 
miles  S.E.  from  Loughborough ;  population  of  the  township, 
1800  ;  of  the  entire  parish,  5621,  a  decrease  of  107  since  1851. 
A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  exportation  of  a  blue  lime- 


stone, which  is  in  mat  request  for  the  manufacture  of  hvdrauUc 
cement.  Barrow  Poor-Law  Union  contains  38  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  48,118  acres,  and  a  population  of 
19,766  in  1861.  Barwell,  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Hinckley 
railway  station  ;  pop.  1613,  the  same  as  in  1851.  The  church, 
St.  Mary,  has  been  restored  ;  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  a  Grammar-schooL  Belgrave,  on  the 
Soar,  2  miles  N.N.E.  from  Leicester ;  pop.  1510,  an  increase  of 
112  since  1851.  New  Gothic  National-schools  were  erected  here 
in  1861.  Frame-work  knitting  is  the  principal  occupation. 
BelUm,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Loughborough  railway 
station  ;  pop.  781,  an  increase  of  30  since  1851.  The  church  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  A 
great  fair  for  horses  is  held  here  on  Trinity  Monday.  BiUesdon 
[E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1085],  9  miles  E.  from  the  Leicester  railway  sta- 
tion ;  population  of  the  township,  909,  an  incifease  of  146  since 
1851 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  1085,  an  increase  of  37  since  1851.  The 
church  was  repaired,  and  the  tower  and  spire  rebuilt  in  1862. 
Stocking- weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  are  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  Billesdon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  38 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,721  acres,  and  a 
population  of  7272  in  1861.  Blaby  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1118],  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North- Western  and  Midland  railways, 
5  miles  S.  by  W.  Irom  Leicester ;  pop.  1998,  an  increase  of  46 
since  1851.  A  new  cemetery,  witn  two  mortuary  chapels,  was 
formed  here  in  1862.  The  worsted  manufacture  and  stocking- 
weaving  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Blaby  Poor-Law 
Union  contams  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,957 
acres,  and  a  population  of  14,305  in  1861.  Bottesfordy  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Grant- 
ham ;  pop.  1415,  an  increase  of  41  since  1851.  Besides  the  fine 
old  First  Pointed  cruciibrm  church,  there  are  Congregational 
and  Baptist  chapels.  Burbage,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Hinckley 
railway  station  ;  population  ol  the  chapeby,  1801,  a  decrease  of 
93  since  1851.  Stocking-weaving  is  the  principal  occupation. 
Coleortofif  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  tne  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  railway 
station ;  pop.  626,  an  increase  of  77  since  1851.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  There  are  extensive  collieries  at  Coleorton.  Coun- 
tesihorpej  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  6  miles  S.  from 
Leicester ;  population  of  the  chapelry,  975,  an  increase  of  26 
since  1851.  Vroxton  Keyrialy  7  miles  S.W.  from  the  Grantham 
railway  station ;  pop.  594,  a  decrease  of  27  since  1851.  The 
church,  a  very  fine  building,  was  restored  in  1866-7,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott^  R.A.  Croxton  Park  is  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Desford,  an  agricultural  vill^e,  and  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  8  miles  W.  from  Leicester ; 
pop.  981,  a  decrease  of  44  since  1851.  Stocking-w^eaving 
employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Earl  ShUton,  4  miles  N.  by 
E.  trom  the  Hinckley  railway  station ;  population  of  the  chapeby, 
2176,  a  decrease  of  188  since  1851.     Earl  Shilton  has  been  de- 

Eendent  upon  stocking-weaving,  but  the  introduction  of  machinery 
as  reduced  the  profits  of  the  frame-weavers,  and  led  to  the  migra- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Enderby,  3 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Countesthorpe  railway  station ;  pop. 
1333,  a  decrease  of  2  since  1851.  Stocking-making  is  the  prin- 
cipal employment  The  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  thoroughly  restox^d,  was  rebuilt  in 
1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Birchnall,  of  Leeds.  It 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel ;  is  constructed  of  Bath 
stone  and  Alton  stone ;  the  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  and  a  fine  peal  of  five  bells  has  been  provided.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration,  upwards  of  5000i.,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Brook. 
GilmorUmf  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Broughton  Astley  railway 
station  ;  pop.  853,  a  decrease  oi'  13  from  1851,  is  a  good-sizecl 
village  on  the  hills  east  of  Lutterworth.  The  chief  occupation  is 
stocking- weaving.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  rebuilt  m  1860  ; 
there  are  besides  Congregational  and  Baptist  chapels,  an  endowed 
Free-school,  and  several  parochial  chanties.  Near  the  village  is 
a  tumulus.  Hallaton,  a  good-sized  agricultural  village,  and  once 
a  market  town,  8  miles  N.E.  from  the  Market  Harborough  rail- 
way station  ;  pop.  696,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revive  the  market,  but  without  success.  About 
a  mile  from  the  village  is  a  mound,  or  earth-work,  known  as  Hal- 
laton  Castle  Hill.  Ib6tock,  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Bardon  Hill 
station  of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  Railway  ;  pop.  1 107,  a 
decrease  of  81  since  1851.  The  collieries  in  the  neigh  oourhood 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
ironstone,  and  there  are  brick  and  tile  worka  Freestone  is 
Quarried  to  some  extent  Kegworth,  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Loughborough ;  pop.  1773,  a  decrease 
of  9  since  1851.    The  fine  old  cmciform  church  was  restored  in 
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1859.  There  are  in  the  village  breweries  and  maltings ;  frame- 
work-knitting, embroidering,  lace-making,  and  basket-making 
afford  considerable  employment  In  the  vicinity  are  corn-mills. 
Kibtoorth,  or  Kibvoorm  ieatuhamp,  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Bail  way,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Leicester ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1867,  an  increase  of  115  since  1851  ;  of  the  township,  868,  an 
increase  of  135.  The  church  was  thoroughly  restored  and  a  new 
tower  erected  in  1862.  Stocking- weaving  ana  framework-knitting 
for  the  Leicester  manufacturers  are  the  chief  occupations.  Nar- 
borough,  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  6  miles  S. 
by  W.  from  Leicester,  and  3  miles  from  the  Countesthorpe  rail- 
way station  ;  population  of  the  township,  716,  a  decrease  of  126 
since  1851.  Tne  church,  All  Saints,  has  some  portions  of  Norman 
date  ;  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels, 
and  a  National  school.  Ocuiby,  a  long,  straggling  village  of  frame- 
work-knitters, on  the  road  to  Market  Harborough,  3  miles  S.E. 
from  the  Leicester  railway  station  ;  pop.  1254,  an  increase  of  56 
since  1851.  Packingtonf  on  the  Mease,  and  partly  in  an  outlying 
part  of  Derbyshire,  formerly  a  market  town,  2  nules  S.  from  the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  railway  station;  pop.  595,  a  decrease  of  49  since 
1851.  There  are  flour-mills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  col- 
liery. Qtu)mdon,  a  mile  S.  W.  from  the  Barrow-upon-Soar  railway 
station ;  pop.  1622,  a  decrease  of  254  since  1851.  A  remarkably 
neat  and  pleasant  village,  famous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Quomdon  Hunt.  Stockings  and  lace  of  a  very  nne  qualitv  are 
manufactured  rather  largely.  Eatby,  a  station  on .  the  Midland 
Railway  (Leicester  and^  Burton  branch),  5  miles  "W.  from 
Leicester  ;  pop.  690,  a  decrease  of  29  since  1851.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  emploved  in  the  collieries  ;  framework-knitting 
employs  others.  Rotnley,  6  miles  N.  from  Leicester  iPop.  939, 
a  decrease  of  46  since  1851.  ^lepesheadf  Sheepshedy  or  SlU^aheady 
on  the  northern  border  of  Chamwood  Forest,  4  miles  W.  from 
Loughborough ;  pop.  3626,  a  decrease  of  133  since  1851.  Stock- 
ing-weaving gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  General  and  Particular  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  National  and  infant  schools.  Sileby,  a  large  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Soar,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, 7  miles  N.  from  Leicester ;  pop.  157%  a  decrease  of  88 
since  1851.  Framework-knitting  for  the  Leicester  manufac- 
turers employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Swannington,  a  colliery 
village  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Chamwood  Forest,  and  a 
station  of  the  Licester  and  Burton  branch  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, 4  miles  W.  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  population  of  the 
township,  1276.  Swannington  has  extensive  collieries,  and  is 
considered  the  centre  of  the  Leicester  coal  district.  SifsUm,  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Leicester  ; 
pop.  1656,  a  decrease  of  13  since  1851.  Framework-knitting  is 
the  chief  occupation,  but  the  village  has  a  considerable  retail 
trade,  and  there  are  large  coal  depdts,  Syston  being  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Soar  and  Wreak  Navigations  and  the  Midland 
and  Peterborough  Railways.  ITiurmaston,  a  large  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Soar,  3^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Leicester  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry,  1102,  a  decrease  of  249,  attributed  to  the 
migration  of  framework-knitters.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  and  a  National  school. 
WaUham^on-ihe^WoldSf  5  miles  N.E.  from  the  Melton  Mowbray 
railway  station ;  pop.  672,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851.  No  change 
worth  notice  has  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C.  Wig- 
ston  Magna,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  4  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Leicester ;  ^pulation,  2521,  an  increase  of  332  since  1851. 
The  village  was  tormerly  Imown  as  Wigston-Two-Steeples,  from 
having  two  churches.  One,  St.  Wolstairs,  was  allowed  to  become 
dilapidated,  but  has  been  restored,  and  now  serves  as  a  mortuary 
chapel  for  the  cemetery,  which  has  been  formed  round  it.  The 
other.  All  Saints,  is  a  fine  building,  which  was  restored  some 
years  back.  Thete  are  besides,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  Primi- 
tive, and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  National  and  British 
schools,  and  an  almshouse  of  recent  foundation.  The  manufac- 
ture of  hosiery  and  framework-knitting  are  the  chief  occupations. 
VKymeiwold,  5  nules  N.E.  from  the  Loughborough  railway 
station  ;  pop.  1209,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1651.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  The  inhabitants  are  emnloyed  in  framework- 
knitting,  lace-making,  or  agriculture.  W^ymondham,  about  a 
mile  E.  by  S.  from  the  Sazby  railway  station ;  pop.  851,  an 
increase  of  51  since  1851. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  Bedfordshire  [E.  C.  voL  iii  coL  488], 
a  market  town,  9|  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Tring,  and  40^  miles  from 
London  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  In  1861 
the  town  contained  633  inhabited  houses,  and  4330  inhabitants, 
a  decreaae  of  135  since  1851.     Leighton  Buzzard  Poor-Law 


Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
38,015  acres,  and  a  population  of  17,648  in  1861.  A  first-class 
station  for  the  London  and  N  orth- Western  Railway  was  opened 
here  in  1859. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance  during  the 
last  few  years.  New  houses,  shops,  oflices,  and  public  bmldings 
have  been  erected,  and  many  mean  houses  removed.  Among  the 
new  business  houses  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Bassett,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  Ancaster  stone,  erected 
in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  with  carvings 
by  Mr.  Earp.  A  new  church,  St.  Andrew's,  was  erected  in  1866 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Neale,  of  BristoL  The  building  is 
early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  local  stone  with  freestone  dress- 
ings, 100  feet  long,  and  50  wide,  with  a  spire  above  100  feet 
high.  A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in  1864,  and  there  are 
4  other  Dissenting  chapels.  The  Market  House  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  fine  Qotnic  cross  in  the  market-place  restored. 
A  new  Com  Exchange,  Italian  Renaissance  in  style,  with 
capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  having  a  tower  85  feet  high,  wa.s 
erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy, 
of  Lincoln.  It  contains  a  great  hall,  which  serves  as  an 
assembly-room,  capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of  1000. 
A  Temperance  Hall  has  been  built,  and  tbere  are  Endowed  and 
British  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  straw-plait,  the  making 
of  which  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  female  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  A  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and 
there  are  7  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  wool,  &c.^  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

LEITH,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland  [E.C.  vol.  iii.  coL  491],  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  sea-poit,  and  market  town, 
about  two  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh  by  railway.  In  1861  the 
parliamentary  burgh  contained  2575  inhabited  houses,  and  a 
population  of  33,628,  an  increase  of  2709  since  1851.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  2045.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  rated  under  102.,  but  omitting  those  relieved 
from  payment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  3124. 
Leith  unites  with  Musselbuigh  and  Portobelu)  to  form  the  Leith 
District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of  Burghs  contained  4296 
inhabited  houses,  and  45,417  inhabitants.  The  niunber  of 
registered  electors  in  1866  was  2749.  The  number  of  male 
occupiers  rated  under  10/.,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from 
payment  of  poor-rates  on  account  of  poverty,  was  3575. 

The  town  of  Leith  has  increased  considerably  in  size,  many 
new  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  numerous  houses,  shops,  and 
commercial  buQdings,  some  of  them  of  considerable  architectural 
character,  have  been  erected.  The  new  streets  are  mostly  wide 
and  well  paved,  and  the  older  parts  of  the  town  have  been 
improved  by  pulling  down  the  old  warehouses  and  shops  and 
erecting  new  and  huidsome  buildii^  in  their  stead.  In  1857  a 
new  park  was  formed  out  of  the  Links,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose.  New  slaughter-houses  have 
been  recently  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  1866  the 
Episcopal  church  of  St  James  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  Gothic  in  style,  and  cruciform,  with 
an  apsidal  chancel,  and  a  spii-e  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
transept.  An  Evangelical  Union  Church  was  erected  in  1867, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hibbertson  and  Gaolen.  A  new 
Scandinavian  church,  for  the  benefit  of  Danish,  Swedish,  aLd 
Norwegian  seamen  frequenting  the  port,  is  now  (1868)  being 
erected  in  the  town.  Among  the  recent  public  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  Com  Exchange,  semi-classic  in  style,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear ;  the  great  hall,  110  feet  long  and 
70  feet  wide,  and  lighted  entirely  from  the  roof,  is  intended  to 
serve  also  for  public  meetings.  A  Public  Institute  was  opened 
in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd  in  1867  ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Simpson.  Leith  also  contains  a  Town- 
hall,  a  handsome  Assembly-rooms,  a  new  Court-house,  a 
Custom-house,  and  a  Poor-house,  erected  in  1862,  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Leith  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  it  is  an  important  naval  station.  Its  chief  com- 
merce is  with  colonial  and  foreign  ports,  especially  North 
America  and  Australia,  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
import  of  grain,  timber,  oil,  flax,  wool,  and  wine,  and  in  the 
export  of  coal,  iron,  spiiits,  ale,  paper,  and  linen  yam.  On  the 
31  St  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Leith  56  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  tneir 
aggregate  burden  being  1730  tons,  and  80  sailing-vessels  above 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  21,357  tons ;  22  steam- 
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vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggi^ate  burden  of  489 
tons,  and  53  steam-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  21,316  tons  aggre- 
gate burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were— coastwise,  inwards, 
606  British  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  40,213 
tons ;  292  steam-vessels  of  113,548  tons,  and  8  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  744  tons  burden ;  outwards,  451  Britisn  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  31,028  tons;  281  steam- 
vessels  of  111,092  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  1  foreign  sailing- 
vessel  of  66  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  17 
British  sailing-vessels  of  9488  tons,  and  8  foreign  sailing-vessels 
af  3548  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  26  British .  sailing- 
vessels  of  14,753  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2077  tons 
ag^gate  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports —inwards,  359 
British  sailing-vessels  of  68,501  tons,  459  British  steam-vessels 
of  185,683  tons,  893  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  112,571  tons,  and 
38  foreign  steam-vessels  of  21,804  tons  aggregate  burden  ;  out- 
wards 74  British  sailing-vessels  of  14,704  tons,  441  British 
steam-vessels  of  175,921  tons,  154  foreign-sailing  vessels  of 
35,041  tons,  and  35  foreign  steam-vessels  of  17,793  tons  aggre- 
gate burden.  The  amoimt  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the 
port  of  Leith  during  the  year  1867  was  607,264^,  an  increase  of 
126,789/.  The  increase  on  sugar  was  60,000^,  in  conseauence 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  sugar  refinery ;  there  was  also  an 
increase  on  spirits.  The  amoimt  of  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  during  1867  was  70,1442.,  an  increase  of  98522.  since 
1866.  The  great  increase  of  trade  at  Leith  has  led  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  docks  and  the  erection  of  extensive  ware- 
houses in  connection  with  theuL  New  dry  docks  were  com- 
pleted in  1860,  formed  by  a  retaining  bank  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  in  1863  a  graving-dock,  380  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide, 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage,  was  completed. 
In  1865  wet  docks,  having  an  area  of  62  acres,  were  constructed, 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Additional 
docks  have  been  for  some  time  in  pros^ress,  and  are  now  (1868) 
approaching  completion.  The  piers  which  enclose  the  harbour 
have  been  extended  upwards  of  a  mile  into  the  Forth,  consider- 
ably deepening  the  harbour.  The  eastern  pier  fonns  a  pro- 
menade 3530  feet  long,  the  western  one  of  3123  feet.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  martello  tower.  The 
Leith  fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  herring, 
cod,  and  ling  fishery  546  boats  of  5576  tons  aggregate  bmden 
were  employed  in  1867,  having  crews  of  1314  men  and  boys, 
and  978  otner  persons  occupied  as  coopers,  fish  curers,  and 
labourers.  The  value  of  the  boats  was  returned  at  17,6502., 
nets  22,7122.,  lines  23352.,  total  42,6972.  The  quantity  of  her- 
rings cured  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1867,  was  2467 
bairels.  The  quantity  of  eutted  herrings  exported  to  the  con- 
tinent in  1867  was  20,595  barrels,  chiefly  to  Stettin,  Hamburg, 
and  Rotterdam. 

Flour-mills,  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom,  and  some  of  them  of  an  ^ornamental  character; 
extensive  iron  foundries,  engine  and  machine  works,  and  iron 
ship-building  vards,  employ  a  large  nimiber  of  persons.  There 
are  also  sailcloth,  rope,  and  cordage  yards,  candle  and  soap 
works,  glass  houses,  stained  glass  works,  printers'  ink  and 
machine  works,  sugar  refineries,  oil  mills,  extensive  ale  brew- 
eries, fish-curing  establishments,  and  preserved  meat  and  pro- 
vision works.  Leith  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Hull, 
London,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  also 
with  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Dunkirk,  Copenhagen,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Oporto. 

LEITRIM,  a  maritime  countv,  province  of  Connaught,  Ire- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  492].  The  area  of  the  county,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census 
report  of  1861,  is  613  square  miles,  or  392,363  acres,  of  which 
288,449  acres  were  arable  land,  76,848  acres  uncultivated,  3318 
acres  woods  or  plantations,  and  23,748  acres  water.  The  populatio^i 
in  1861  was  104,744,  of  whom  52,562  were  males,  and  52,182 
females,  a  decrease  of  7097  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were 
10,727  Protestants,  and  94,006  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  18,691.  Leitrim  coimty 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  parlitunent.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1865  was  2389.  The 
net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  134,8812.  Tlie  total 
number  of  persons  that  emigrated  ^m  the  countv  during  1867 
was  1299 ;  and  the  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to 
Dec  31.  1867,  was  27,687,  of  whom  13,953  were  males,  and 
13,734  lemales.  Leitrim  is  still  impierced  by  the  railway.  At 
its  south-western  extremity  the  Sligo  and  Cavan  branches  of  the 
Midland  Qreat  Western,  meet  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  place 


that  town  in  direct  communication  with  Dublin  and  Sligo,  and 
indirectly  with  the  other  ports  and  towns  of  Ireland,  but  the 
railway  penetrates  no  farther  into  the  coimty. 

Leitrim  is  an  almost  exclusively  agricultural  and  grazing 
counW.  Of  the  19,541  families  in  the  countv  in  1861  nearly 
two-thirds,  12,483,  were  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  less  than  a  tenth,  1881,  in  manu&ctures  and 
trades;  6177  being[  returned  as  engaged  in  ''other  pursuits.'' 
The  number  of  agncultural  holdings  in  the  county  in  1861  was 
14,930,  of  which  only  146  were  at  a  rental  of  502.  and  upwards, 
while  6851  were  between  42.  and  102.,  and  4905  at  or  under  42. 
The  average  size  of  each  holdi^  was  21  acres.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  the  larger  valleys.  Tne  uplands  are  cold,  and  the  soil 
moist  and  poor.  Little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  the 
county  is  under  crops.  Since  1861  the  cultivated  land  had  de- 
creased nearly  a  twelfth,  or  7653  acres.  The  decrease  extended 
over  all  the  cereals  ;  in  oats,  the  chief  com  crop,  it  was  about  a 
third.  In  potatoes  the  decline  was  about  an  eignth.  In  meadow 
and  clover,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  3500  acres, 
or  nearly  an  eleventh.  Between  1866  and  1867  there  was  a 
decrease  of  only  319  acres  in  the  entire  land  under  crops.  In 
the  number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  county  there  was  a  small  de- 
crease (1100  in  93,000)  between  1866  and  1867,  but  an  increase 
of  above  10,000  since  1861.  Of  sheep  the  number  was  about  the 
same  in  1866  as  in  1861,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  5000,  or 
above  a  quarter,  in  1867.  In  pigs  there  were  4000  more  in  1867 
than  in  1861,  but  9000  fewer  tna^  in  1866.  In  horses  there  was 
a  slight  increase  between  1866  and  1867,  but  a  decrease  of  1100 
from  186L 

Of  the  land  under  crops,  about  two-fifths  ai'e  laid  down  in 
meadows ;  nearly  a  fifth  in  oats ;  and  potatoes  take  about  a 
quarter.  Oats  are  the  only  important  com  crop.  Of  wheat  an 
insignificant  quantity  is  grown.  About  1000  acres  are  usually 
sown  with  turnips,  and  much  about  the  same  quantitv  of  cab- 
bage. The  culture  of  flax  has  considerably  extended ;  about  2000 
acres  being  now  sown  with  it.  In  Jime,  1867,  there  were  in 
the  county  84,211  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  17,987  acres 
were  oats ;  only  53  acres  wheat ;  193  acres  barley,  here,  lye,  and 
peas ;  22,807  acres  potatoes ;  1134  acres  turnips ;  50  acres  man- 
gold; 1189  acres  cabbage,  242  acres  carrots  and  parsnips,  141 
acres  vetches  and  rape ;  2045  acres  flax ;  and  38,368  acres 
meadow  and  clover.  The  number  of  cattle  in.  the  county  in 
1867  was  92,062,  of  which  43,094  were  milch  cowa  and  heifers, 
and  36,754  under  two  years  of  age  ;  of  sheep  21,462,  of  which 
8650  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  of  pigs  20,239.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  was  3218  ;  of  which  2217  were  kept  for  a£;ricultural 
purposes,  249  for  trafilc  and  manufactures,  and  189  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  Above  7000  asses,  3000  goats,  and  250,000 
poultry  are  kept  in  the  county. 

The  few  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  of  articles  for  local 
and  domestic  use.  Frieze,  coarse  woollens  and  linen  are  made  ; 
also  some  common  earthenware,  and  there  are  distilleries  and 
breweries.  There  are  only  three  mills  for  scutching  flax  in  the 
county.  Limestone  is  (quarried  ;  iron  and  lead  ores  are  found, 
but  not  worked.  Coal  is  obtained  about  Drumkeeran,  where,  in 
1866,  there  were  6  collieries  in  work. 

Towns  and  Villages. — Leitrim  has  no  parliamentary  borough. 
Of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  described  in  the  original 
article  we  here  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

Ballvnamore,  a  market  town  14  miles  N.E.  from  the  Carrick 
railway  station  ;  population  624  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  80  since 
1851.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two 
fairs  during  the  year. 

Carrick-on-Shannon  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  356],  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Sligo  ana  Cavan  branches  of  the  Midland  Great 
Westem  Railway,  36^  miles  N.W.  from  Sligo;  pop.  1587  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  221  since  1851.  Carrick  is  the  assize  town 
for  Leitrim  county.  In  it  are  a  church  and  Roman  Catholic 
and  Methodist  chapels.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursdaj, 
and  there  are  9  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  100,736  acres,  and  a  population  of  31,677  in  1861. 
The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  47,3782.  The  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  195. 
The  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indooTSy 
1041 ;  outdoors,  41. 

CarrigalUn,  a  market  town  20  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Canick  ; 
pop.  392  in  1861,  an  increase  of  5  since  1861.  A  market  is  held 
on  Monday,  and  there  are  5  fairs  during  Hie  year. 

Drumkeeran,  a  market  town^  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  (Vrrick  ; 
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).  426  in  1861,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.    A  market  is 
letd  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  11  annual  fairs. 

Drtm^iaTnJbOf  a  market  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Allen,  and  8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Carrick  ;  pop.  493  in 
1861,  a  decrease  of  29  since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
and  there  are  8  annual  fairs. 

Jamestomi,  a  small  village,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Carrick 
Kailwav  station ;  pop.  174  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  38  since  1851. 
A  market  is  still  held  every  Saturday,  and  there  are  5  fairs 
during  the  vear. 

KiltyclogMr,  a  market  town  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
coimty,  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Ballyshannon  station  of  the 
Bundoran  Railway ;  population  427  in  1861,  an  increase  of  106 
since  1851.    The  market  is  on  Fridav. 

ManorhamUion  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  694],  a  market  town,  15 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Sligo  Railway  station  ;  population  1168 
in  1861,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1851.  The  town  contains  the 
parish  church,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  bridewell,  'and  dispen- 
sary. The  weekly  market  \a  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  7  fairs 
during  the  year.  Manorhamilton  Pooi^Law  Union  comprises 
22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,847  acres,  and  a  popu* 
lation  of  33,443  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
43,310/.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  170 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  820 ;  outdoors,  none. 

Mohill  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  834],  a  market  town  10  miles,  E.  by 
S.  from  the  Carrick  Railway  station ;  population  1123  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  100  since  1851.  In  the  town  are  a  pansh  church, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  chapels,  fever  hospital  and  dis- 

gensarv.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  15  fiedrs 
eld  ouring  the  year.  Mohill  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  92,956  acres,  and  a  population 
of  30,191  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
39,1682.  The  average  daily  nimiber  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  226 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indooTH,  610 ;  outdoors,  71. 

The  villages  ui'e  all  small  and  poor.  Only  two  need  be 
mentioned : — 

Dromod,  a  village  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Carrick  Railway 
station.  The  population  of  the  village  is  not  returned  sepa- 
rately; that  of  the  parish  was  4316  in  1861.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ldtrim^  once  the  capital 
of  the  coimtv,  now  a  small  and  declining  village,  3  miles  N .  by 
K  from  the  Carrick  Railway  station ;  pop.  243  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  13  since  1851. 

LEOMINSTER,  Herefordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  498],  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  157 
miles  fiom  London  b^  the  Great  Western  and  connected  rail- 
ways. Hitherto  Leominster  has  returned  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  wiU  send 
only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the 
borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  which  are 
coextensive,  contained  1157  mliabited  houses,  ^0  uninhabited, 
and  6  builtling.  The  population  was  5658,  of  whom  2706  were 
males  and  2952  females,  an  increase  of  444  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was 
367,  of  whom  71  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  generu 
election  was  312.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in 
1866  was  991 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  i)oor  was  576, 
of  whom  246  were  rated  under  102.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
was  38,692{. ;  the  rateable  value  was  28,4232.  Leominster  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  65,620  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,494  in  1861. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been  considerably 
improved.  Several  new  and  wide  streets  have  been  laid  out, 
and  many  new  brick  houses  have  been  built,  comparativelv  few 
of  the  ancient  timber  houses,  ornamented  with  carving,  being 
left,  but  of  these  some  are  excellent  examples  of  their  class. 
The  parish  church,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  has  been  restored  under 
the  mrection  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  There  are,  besides,  St 
John's  church  and  a  Mission  chapel,  7  dissenting  cha^ls; 
Grammar,  new  National,  and  other  schools,  and  several  chanties. 
In  1855  the  remarkable  old  wooden  Butter  Cross  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  a  new  Town-hall  and  Market-house. 
The  new  building  is  of  stone,  160  feet  by  50,  Italian  in  style, 
with  a  cupola  and  a  tall  clock-tower,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Cranstone,  of  Birmingham.  In  1859  a  new  Corn- 
exchange  was  erected,  having  an  omamentel  ia^e,  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  emblematic  carvings;  besides  the  exchange, 
which  is  used  also  for  meetings  and  conceits^  it  provides  a 
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reading  and  news  room.  The  town  also  contains  a  new  savings' 
bank  and  a  county  police  station,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  theatre,  a  nouse  of  industry,  and  two  branch  banks. 
The  remains  of  the  Priory,  formerly  used  as  a  National  school, 
and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  business,  now  forms  part  of  the 
Union  workliouse.  Leather  and  woollen  manufactures,  glove 
and  hat  making,  tanning  and  malting,  com  and  oil-mills,  and 
printers'  ink,  lamp  black  and  charcoal  works,  afford  occupation 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  brickfields ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  is  on  agriculture.  There  is  considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  sneep,  wool,  timber,  com,  cider,  and  hops.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  7  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  besides 
a  great  market  before  Christmas,  and  others  on  the  tirst  Friday 
in  every  month.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  The  old  Butter 
Cross  has  been  re-erected  at  the  Grange  as  a  private  dwelling. 

LEWES,  Sussex  [E.  0.  voL  iiL  col.  503],  the  county  town,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  and  market  town,  50  miles  from  London 
oy  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  Hitherto 
Lewes  has  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only  one  member 
to  all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the  parliamentoiy  borough 
contained  1820  inhabited  houses.  70  uninhabited,  and  8  building. 
The  popidation  was  9716,  of  wnom  4572  were  males  and  5144 
females,  an  increase  of  183  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1866  was  676,  of  whom  186  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  At  the  last  general  election  604  electors  voted. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1867  was  1641 ; 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  1495,  of  whom  934  were  rated  under 
lOZ.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  38,3732.;  the  rateable 
value  was  32,0202.  Lewes  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  5,870  acres,  and  a  population  of 
10,116  in  1861. 

The  town  is  dean,  well-lighted  and  has  a  good  supply  of 
water  from  waterworks  at  Southover.  Many  new  houses  and 
viUaa  have  been  erected,  and  the  town  generally  has  been 
improved  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  to 
Newhaven,  the  port  of  Lewes,  and  besides  the  lines  to  London 
and  Brighton,  railwavs  run  to  Newhaven,  Hastings,  and  by  way 
of  Uckheld,  to  Tonbridge,  and  Sevenoaks.  Lewes  contains  6 
churches,  10  dissenting  chapels.  Grammar,  National,  and  other 
schools.  The  church  of  St  Anne  lias  been  recently  restored. 
In  1867  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Pocock,  of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ;  and 
in  1868  an  English  Presbyterian  chapel,  Lombardic  in  style,  of 
red  brick  and  stone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Poulton,  of 
Reading.  A  Com  and  Hop  Exchtmge,  which  serves  also  for 
assemblies  and  public  meetings,  has  been  erected  in  the  High- 
street.  There  are  besides  the  buildings  noticed  in  the  E.  C. 
a  theatre,  a  mechanics'  institute,  the  Fitzroy  Memorial  Library, 
public  baths,  and  large  barracks.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  coals,  and  malt.  The  manufactures  are  paper, 
leather,  rope  and  twine.  Agricultural  implement  works,  boat 
and  barge  building  yards,  breweries,  maltings,  and  iron  and 
brass  foundries  affom  employment  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday  for  com  and  hops,  and  every  alternate  Tuesday  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit  Tuesday  and  in 
May  for  horses,  in  July  for  wool,  and  in  September  a  great  fair 
for  Southdown  sheep,  to  which  dealers  resort  from  all  parts,  and 
at  which  50,000  sheep  are  sometimes  penned.  Three  newspapers 
are  published  weekly.  Races  are  held  annually  in  June  and 
August  on  the  race  course  at  Mount  Harry. 

LICHFIELD,  Staffordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  608],  an  epis- 
copal city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  maricet 
town.  Lichfield  has  hitherto  returned  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send 
only  one  member  to  aU  future  parliaments.  The  municipal  and 
parliamentary  limits  of  the  city  are  co-extensive.  In  1861  it 
contained  1456  inhabited  houses,  67  uninhabited,  and  two  build- 
ing. The  population  was  6893,  of  whom  3214  were  males  and 
3679  females,  a  decrease  of  119  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  564,  of  whom 
173  are  retumea  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  At  the 
last  general  election  471  voted.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
of  houses  in  1866  was  1332 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  897,  of  whom  583  were  rated  under  102.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  was  29,8722.;  the  rateable  value  was  25,0232. 
Idchiield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  71,613  acres,  and  a  population  of  27,541  in  1861. 

Lidifield  is  a  clean  and  quiet  place,  well  lit,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  from  springs  a  mile  south-west  of  the  city. 
The  carpet  manufacture  has  declined ;  the  chief  tradea  now  are 
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brewing,  malting,  flax  Bpinning,  paper  making,  and  coach 
buildii^.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  market-gardemi. 
The  market  is  now  held  on  Friday.  The  cathedral,  the  archi- 
tectural glory  of  Lichfield,  has  been  for  several  years  imdergoing 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R  A.  Besides 
substantial  repairs  and  tlie  renewal  of  decayed  stonework  in  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral,  the  choir  has  been  refitted ;  a  richly- 
carved  episcopal  throne ;  42  stalLa  of  carved  oak,  and  other  seats 
and  fittings ;  a  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles ;  a  handsome  pulpit ; 
choir  screen  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry ;  an  exceedingly  elaborate 
reredos  of  alabaster,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  basso  rilievo  of  the  Ascension,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Philip ;  a  new  organ  bv  Houlditch,  and  many  decorative  features 
have  been  added.  The  body  of  St.  Mary's  church  is  being 
rebuilt  (1868),  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  Second  Pointed  in 
style  to  narmonize  with  the  tower :  it  is  intended  to  be  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Bishop  Lonsdale.  Besides  the  cathedral,  Lichfield 
has  in  all  5  churches  of  the  Establishment,  Roman  Catholic, 
Congregational,  two  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist 
chapels ;  a  Diocesan  Theological  College ;  a  Grammar  School, 
parochial  and  National  schools,  several  almshouses,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  1859  a  Museum  and  Free  Librar}' 
were  opened  in  a  neat  Italian  brick  and  stone  building,  designed 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  G.  Bidlake.  By  it  a  drinking  fountain 
of  superior  design  was  erected  in  1862. 

LILLE  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  513]  in  1866  had  a  population  of 
154,749  persons.  This  laige  increase  from  the  population  of 
1851  had  led,  in  1859,  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  ancient  for- 
tifications, in  order  to  enlarge  its  limits.  New  streets  were  formed 
to  unite  the  town  with  the  suburban  villages  of  Fives, 
Wazenunes,  and  Moulins-les-Iille.  Other  streets  were  formed 
in  the  old  fortifications,  of  houses  built  with  especial  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  working  classes,  too  many  of  whom  had 
been  living  in  crowded  neighbourhoods  or  unhealthy  cellars. 
To  effect  these  purposes  about  19,000,000  francs  were  borrowed 
from  the  public  treasury.  In  addition  to  these  and  some  other 
sanitary  works,  the  Grande  Place  has  been  ornamented ;  the 
Rue  Esquermoise  lengthened ;  a  new  church,  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Treille,  nas  been  commenced  ;  a  Ijceum,  an  academy  of  science, 
and  a  secondary  school  of  medicme,  established.  The  cotton- 
famine  arising  from  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  produced 
considerable  distress  in  the  city,  and  a  general  stagnation  of 
trade  complained  of  during  1866  and  1867  has  prevented  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  proposed  improvements,  but  the 
town  council,  which  have  the  management  of  the  fimds,  steadily 
keep  in  view  the  wants  of  the  town,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
supply  them. 

LIMERICK  Countv,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
YoL  iii.  coL  5161  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report 
of  1861,  is  680,842  acres,  or  1063*8  square  miles,  of  which 
582,462  acres  were  arable  land,  67,788  uncultivated,  9902  acres 
woods  or  plantations,  2216  acres  towns  of  2000  inhabitants,  and 
18,474  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  217,277,  of 
whom  105,712  were  males,  and  111,565  females,  a  decrease  of 
44,859  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  11,468  Protestants, 
and  205,728  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  coimty.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  33,575.  Limerick  returns  4  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons — 2  for  the  county  at  large  and  2  for  the 
city  of  Limerick.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  6318. 
The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  520.992/.  The 
number  of  persons  who  emigrated  irom  the  county  during  1867 
was  3717.  The  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  the  Ist, 
1851,  to  December  the  31st,  1867,  was  100,439,  of  whom  50,058 
were  males,  and  50,381  fem^es. 

When  the  article  Limerick  appeared  in  the  E.  C,  the  only 
railway  in  the  county  was  that  from  Limerick  to  Knocklong,  27 
nules,  which  formed  the  western  half  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway.  Since  then  several  new  lines  have  been 
constructed.  The  most  important  is  the  Limerick  and  Cork 
branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  which  runs 
nearly  south  from  Limerick  to  Charleville,  22  miles,  just  before 
reachmg  which  it  quits  the  county  :  from  Charleville  it  is  con- 
tinued south  by  east  to  Cork,  36  miles  farther.  At  Charleville 
a  branch,  principally  in  Limerick  county,  runs  north-east  to 
Knocklong  Junction  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line.  The 
limexick,  Foynes,  and  Newcastle  line  runs  south-west  from 
Limerick  to  Ballingrane  Junction,  17^^  miles,  where  it  bifiircates, 
one  branch  passing  off  north-west  to  Foynes,  9  miles  ;  the  other 
south-west  to  Newcastle,  10  miles.  The  Limerick  and  Ennis 
Railway  at  present  proceeds  uo  farther  thaa  the  latter  town, 


but  is  to  be  continued  to  Galway  :  it  does  not,  however,  belong 
to  the  county,  though  it  will  be  of  much  service  to  it.  The 
Limerick  and  Killaloe  also  belongs  only  in  a  small  measure  to 
this  county,  only  running  for  a  few  miles  along  its  border,  and 
quitting  it  altogether  at  Bird  Hill,  14  miles  north-east  from 
Limerick,  but  it  is  of  value  as  opening  a  new  route  by  way  of 
Nenagh  to  Dublin  and  the  railways  of  the  centre  of  Ireland. 
By  these  various  lines  a  laige  part  of  the  county  is  placed  in 
direct  communication  with  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Wateriord,  and 
with  the  Irish  railway  system  generally. 

Limerick  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  county,  though  at 
Limerick  and  one  or  two  other  places  there  is  considerable  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry.  The  attention  of  the 
agiiculturists  of  Limerick  is,  however,  chiefly  and  in  an  increas- 
ing degree,  ^ven  to  grazing  and  dairy  farming.  Agriculture  ii% 
in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  tillage  is  still  capable  of  great  improvement ;  of  much  more 
care  and  economy  in  culture,  more  judicious  manuring,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  better  implements ;  whilst  the  farm  buildings  and 
labourers'  dwellings  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  As 
in  most  of  the  other  Irish  counties,  a  large  extent  of  land  hai) 
gone  out  of  cultivation  since  the  famine  years.  At  the  present 
time,  though  in  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement, little  more  tnan  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  county 
IS  imder  crops,  the  quantity  having  declined  20,000  acres  since 
1861,  or  a  tenth  of  the  acreage  then  under  cultivation.  Be- 
tween 1866  and  1867  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  2000  acres. 
The  decrease  between  1861  and  1867  extended  to  aU  the  grain 
crops,  but  was  most  marked  in  wheat,  of  which  there  were 
10,400  acres,  or  nearly  half  the  entire  quantity,  less  in  1867  than 
in  1861  ;  of  oats  the  decrease  was  about  a  quarter,  or  over 
10,000  acres];  and  of  barley  2500  acres.  In  green  crops  the  decrease 
was  also  very  considerable.  Of  potatoes  there  were  6000  fewer 
acres  grown  in  1867  than  in  1861 ;  of  turnips  3000  acres.  Flax 
declined  more  than  half.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  meadows  and 
clover  increased  about  7000  acres,  or  nearly  a  twelfth.  In  sheep 
and  cattle,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  attention  that 
is  now  given  to  grazing  and  the  dairy,  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  increase ;  amoimting  in  cattle  to  25,000  head  on 
152,000  ;  in  sheep  to  31,000  on  63,000.  In  pigs  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  5500. 

Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops  two-thirds  are  oats ;  wheat 
takes  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  this  extent,  and  barley  less 
than  a  third  of  the  acreage  of  wheat.    Of  the  acreage  given  to 

len  crops  potatoes  take  three-fourths ;  turnips  taking  the 
:er  part  of  the  remaining  space,  though  mangold,  aibbage, 
ana  carrots,  are  each  grown  to  a  moderate  extent  Meadows,  as 
already  mentioned,  take  about  half  the  acreage  under  crops. 
In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  180,193  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which  11,965  acres  were  wheat ;  31,695  acres 
oats  ;  3600  acres  barley  ;  90  acres  here,  rye,  beans  and  peas 
together  ;  31,527  acres  potatoes  ;  8306  acres  turnips  ;  831  acres 
mangold  ;  738  acres  cabbage  ;  779  acres  carrots ;  321  acres 
vetches  and  rape ;  140  acres  flax ;  and  90,201  acres  meadows 
and  clover.  The  number  of  cattle  was  178,105,  of  which 
98,355  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  60,286  under  two  years 
of  age  ;  of  sheep  94,693,  of  which  34,646  were  imder  one  jeai 
old ;  and  62,209  pigs.  The  number  of  lioracs  was  14,986,  of 
which  10,834  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  944  for  traflic 
and  manufactures,  and  1168  for  amusement  and  recreation. 

Tiyums  and  Villages, — Limerick,  the  county  town,  has  a  sepa- 
rate article  ;  of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in 
the  original  article  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in 
1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Aakeaton,  on  the  Deel,  3  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Shannon,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Limerick  and 
Foynes  Railway,  20}  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limerick ;  population 
1639,  a  decrease  of  318  since  1851.  The  Deel  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  60  tons  to  Askeaton  Bridge,  but  the  town  has  Httlc 
trade.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  ore  5 
fairs  during  the  year. 

Ballingarry,  a  mai'ket  town  5  miles  S.E.  from  the  Rathkeale 
railway  station ;  population  1032,  a  decrease  of  470  since  1851. 
Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  and  4  fJEurs 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Bruf,  a  market  to^n  on  the  Star  river,  6  miles  N.  from  the 
Kilmallock  railway  station ;  population  1430,  an  increase  of  20G 
since  1861.  The  market  is  on  Friday ;  and  4  fairs  ara  held 
during  the  year. 

Croom  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  639],  a  small  town  on  the  Maigue, 
and  a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  13 
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miles  S.  by  W.  from  Limerick  ;  population  1182,  a  decrease  of 
175  since  1861.  Four  fairs  are  held  here  yearly.  Croom  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
83,324  acres,  and  a  population  of  21,172  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  63,258/.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse  was  248. 

Glin  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1243],  a  small  market  town  and  sea- 
port on  the  left  bank  of  the  sestoary  of  the  Shannon,  4  miles  W. 
from  the  Foynes  railway  station  ;  population  999,  a  decrease  of 
244  since  1851.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  9  fairs  during  the  vear.  Glin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  13 
electoral  divisions,  witn  an  area  of  60,666  acres,  and  a  population 
of  15,760  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  27,73H. 
The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse 
was  159  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  391  ;  outdoors,  48. 

Kil/naney  a  market  town  6  miles  S.E.  from  the  Kilmallock 
railway  station ;  population  1274,  a  decrease  of  139  since  1851. 
Kilfinane  is  a  poor  place,  but  interesting  for  the  dilapidated 
castle  and  ruined  abbey  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  and 
the  rath  or  Dane's  Fort  as  it  is  called,  a  remarkable  truncated 
cone,  130  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit, 
enclosed  within  4  ramparts,  the  outermost  having  a  diameter  of 
650  feet  The  weekly  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are 
three  fairs  during  the  year. 

Kilmallock  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  409],  a  curious  old  decayed 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
19  miles  S.  from  Limerick  ;  population  1393,  an  increase  of  314 
since  1851.  There  are  7  fairs  held  during  the  year.  Kilmallock 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  140,357  acres,  and  a  population  of  39,539  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  132,420/.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse  was  639 ;  the  numlier  of  peiv 
sons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  2807  ;  outdoors,  190. 

Newcastle  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  966 J,  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Limerick  and  Foynes  Railway,  27J  miles  S.W.  from 
Limerick ;  population  2452,  a  decrease  of  79  since  1851.  New- 
castle is  a  neat  town,  and  has  several  good  buildings.  Coarse 
woollens  are  made,  and  there  is  a  good  retail  trade  as  the  centre 
of  a  wide  agricultural  district.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  is  well  attended,  and  5  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  143,024  acres,  and  a  population  of  31,624  in 
1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  60,980/.  The 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  imion  workhouse  was 
314 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — 
indoors,  1388  ;  outdoors,  215. 

Raihkeale  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  268],  a  market  town  on  the  Deel, 
and  a  station  on  the  Limerick  and  Foynes  RaQway,  19^  miles 
S.W.  from  Limerick ;  population  2751,  a  decrease  of  278  since 
1851.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  16  fairs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Rathkeale  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  79,932  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  22,056  in  1861.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
55,462/.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  union 
workhouse  was  260  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
years  was — ^indoors,  1119  ;  outdoors,  221. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Al)eyfeah,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Newcastle  railway 
st-ation  ;  pop.  844,  an  increase  of  127  since  1851.  Two  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Adare,  or  Adair,  a  decayed 
market  town  on  the  river  Maigue,  and  a  station  on  the  Limerick 
and  Foynes  Railway,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Limerick  ;  pop.  816,  a 
decrease  of  151  since  1851.  Adare  is  a  poor  place,  but  interesting 
fur  the  remarkable  and  picturesque  series  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains. There  are  8  fairs  during  the  year.  Brureej  the  old 
meeting-place  of  the  Irish  bards,  now  a  station  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  19^  miles  S.  from  Limerick ; 
pop.  695,  a  decrease  of  185  since  1851.  Three  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Cahirconlish,  2  miles  S.  from  the  Boher 
railway  station  ;  pop.  594,  an  increase  of  109  since  1851.  Four 
fairs  are  held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Cappamore,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Slieve-Phelim  motmtains,  2  miles  N.  from  the  Pallas 
railway  station ;  pop.  869,  an  increase  of  290  since  1851.  Castle 
Connelly  on  the  Shannon,  close  to  the  Leap  of  Doonas,  a  station 
on  the  Limerick,  Castle-Connell,  and  Killaloe  Railway,  7  miKs 
N.E.  from  Limerick  ;  pop.  504,  a  decrease  of  51  since  1851. 
Four  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Castle  Connell  is  much 
frequented  by  -iHusitors  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  scenery  and  chaly- 
beate waters.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  from  which  the  place  takes 
its  name,  form  a  conspicuous  and  picturesciue  object  on  the  brow 


of  a  tall  and  isolated  rock  by  the  river.  Castle  Connell  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  holiday-makers  from  Limerick.  DrumcoUo- 
gher,  at  the  foot  of  the  MuUaghaneirk  mountains,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  the  Newcastle  railway  station ;  pop.  721,  a  decrease  of  36 
since  1851.  There  are  6  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pallas- 
Kenry,  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Askeaton  railway  station ; 

Eop.  554,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1851.  Shanagoldefi,  2^  miles  S. 
*om  the  Foynes  railway  station ;  pop.  639,  a  decrease  of  131 
since  1851. 

LIMERICK,  the  capital  of  Limerick  county,  and  a  counbr  of 
a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town  [E.  C. 
voL  iii.  col.  620 j.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  borough  within 
the  municipal  limits  was  44,476,  a  decrease  of  8972  since  1851. 
The  corporation  revenue  in  1865  was  16,662/.  The  number  of 
burgesses  was  1188.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of^  Commons.  In  1861  it  contained 
56,802  inliabitants,  and  7381  inhabited  houses.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  1944;  of 
tenements  rated  at  4/.  and  upwards,  2900.  The  net  rated  value 
of  the  borough  was  63,751/.  In  1861  there  were  5704  Protestants, 
and  51,021  Roman  Catholics  in  the  city.  Limerick  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  34  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  177,951 
acres,  and  a  population  of  90,756  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valua- 
tion in  1865  was  189,559/.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhouse  was  1802  ;  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  9036  ;  outdoors,  1663. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C.  both  the  general  appearance 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  have  been  much  improved. 
The  water  supply  has  been  increased,  and  a  lai^e  new  reservoir 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mylne,  C.E.,  in 
1861,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  city.  A  handsome  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  was  erected  in  1860  from  the  desi^s 
of  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  R.A.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  168  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide,  aisles  20  feet  wide,  transepts  114  feet  across,  two 
chapels,  and  two  sacristies,  tower,  and  crocketed  spire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Alphonsus  has  been  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  and  a  superb  high  altar 
erected  of  Caen  stone  and  coloured  Irish  marbles,  with  six 
large  statues  of  angels  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Worcester,  and  other 
carvings  by  Mr.  Earp.  Besides  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals,  there  are  in  the  city  6  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  4  parochial  and  6  conventual  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  5  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  numerous  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions ;  the  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  County  Infirmary,  and  county  jail.  On  WeUesley 
Bridge  a  statue  has  been  erected  of  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava. 

The  harbour,  naturally  a  very  fine  one,  has  been  improved  at 
an  outlay  of  about  200,000/.,  advanced  on  loan  by  Government, 
including  89,0(X)/.  expended  upon  the  WeUesley  swing  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  haroour.  But  the  trade  of  the  port  has  de- 
clined, partly  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  shipping  and  port  dues 
consequent  on  the  lai^  outlay  on  the  harbour  ;  and  in  1867  an 
Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  compound  the  debt  with  its  interest,  and  to  advance 
a  lurther  sum  of  20,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  graving-dock  and  completing  the  harbour  improvements,  and 
thus  enabling  the  harbour  commissioners  to  lower  the  ship- 

a  tolls.  Vessels  of  6CX)  tons  can  lie  at  the  quays.  The  chief 
i  is  in  the  export  of  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  grain  ; 
and  the  import  of  coal,  timber,  com,  and  British  and  foreign 
manufactured  goods.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Limerick  25  sailing-vessels 
of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  743  tons  ;  14 
sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  4,786 
tons ;  and  3  steam- vessels  of  1281  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  afc  the 
port  during  the  year  were: — coastwise,  inwards,  327  British 
sailing-vessels  of  35,259  tons,  66  steam-vessels  of  27,225  tons, 
and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  73  tons  aggregate  burden ;  out- 
wards, 165  British  saUinff- vessels  of  16,243  tons,  and  63  steam- 
vessels  of  26,126  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies :— inwards,  10 
British  sailing-vessels  of  6656  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  1883  tons ;  outwards,  13  British  sailing-vessels  of  7880  tons, 
and  2  forei^  sailing-vessels  of  952  tons  aggregate  burden.  From 
and. to  foreign  ports  : — ^inwards,  26  British  sailing- vessels  of  9738 
tons,  and  56  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  19,114  tons  ;  outwards,  6 
British  sailing-vessels  of  999  tons,  and  21  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  7469  tons  aggregate  burden.    The  amount  of  customs'  duties 
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collected  at  the  port  of  Limerick  during  the  year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1867,  was  112,141^.,  a  decrease  of  2838^.  from 
that  of  1866,  "  entirely  caused  by  smaller  importations  of  com 
from  the  Black  Sea."  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  31,897i^,  an  increase  of  21,552^.  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. .  The  manufjEictuTes  are  important  and  increasing. 
They  mclude  large  flax-spinning  and  weaving  nailU  ;  a  lace 
manufactory,  which  has  acquired  a  wide  reputation ;  several 
large  com  mills  ;  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  private  military 
clothing  establishment  in  existence ;  iron  foundries,  distilleries, 
brewenea,  and  tanneries.  Gloves  are  also  made  in  large  quan- 
tities. Markets  for  com  and  butter,  at  which  a  large  business  is 
done,  are  held  at  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the  Butter  Market  on 
Wednesday,  for  cattle  on  Friday,  and  for  provisions  on  Saturday, 
and  the  gie&t  Munster  fair  on  the  last  Thursday  in  June,  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  There  are  4  banks  in  the  city.  A 
newspaper  is  published  three  times,  and  two  others  twice  a  week. 
The  see  of  Limerick  is  united  with  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  diocese  of  Limerick  -comprises  an  area  of  506,222 
acres,  divided  into  56  benefices  and  5  perpetual  cures.  The 
population  in  1861  was  172,622,  of  which  8679,  or  5  per  cent., 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  162,324,  or  94  per 
cent,  Roman  Catholics  ;  653,  or  *3  per  cent,  Presbyterians  ;  and 
1065,  or  '7  per  cent,  of  other  persuasions.  Limerick  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  see,  comprising  49  parishes.  The 
palace  of  the  Protestant  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Dishop  are  both  at  Limerick. 

LINCOLN,  Lincolnshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  523],  the  capital 
of  the  county,  a  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  oorough,  and 
market  town,  138J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London,  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Lincoln  returns  two  membera  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  the  city,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  which  are  coextensive,  contained  4315  inhabited  houses, 
135  uninhabited,  and  27  buildiiig.  The  population  was  20,999, 
of  whom  10,038  were  males,  and  10,961  females,  an  increase  of 
3463.  In  1866  there  were  1713  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
raster,  of  whom  772  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  last  general  election  1554  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  4062  ;  the 
number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  3621,  of  whom  2705  were 
rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  87,854Z. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  70,883/.  The  total  revenue  of  the  municipal 
borough  for  the  year  1867-8  was  5769/. ;  the  total  expenditure 
was  5385/.,  of  which  551/.  was  for  public  works  ana  repairs. 
Lincoln  Poor-Law  Union  contains  97  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  158,920  acres,  and  a  population  of  46,941 
in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved  ;  new  buildings  erected  ;  three 
cemeteries  were  provided  about  1856 ;  and  the  sewerage  has 
been  extended,  but  a  complete  system  of  drainage  is  much 
needed.  Lincoln  is  now  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Midland,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
railways,  all  of  which  have  stations  here.  The  magnificent 
cathedral  has  been  for  several  years  under  a  course  of  so-called 
restoration,  and  the  chapter  have  spent  a  lai^e  sum  of  money 
upon  the  works.  The  substantial  repairs  and  much  of  the  orna- 
mental work  have  been  executed  in  a  judicious  manner,  but  in 
repairing  the  exterior,  and  particularly  the  almost  unrivalled 
west  front,  it  was  unfortunately  thought  necessary  to  scrape  or 
rechisel  the  old  st&tues,  carvings,  and  tracery,  or  to  substitute 
for  the  decayed  work  new  imitations,  and  the  artistic  and 
archsaological  value  of  this  extraordinary  work  as  an  example  of 
English  sculpture  at  the  period  of  its  erection  has  thus  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Several  memorial  and  other  painted 
glass  windows  have  been  inserted.  Partial  restorations  have 
been  effected  in  some  other  of  the  city  churches,  and  one  or  two 
dissenting  chapels  have  been  built.  In  all  there  are  now  in  the 
city  13  churches  ;  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  2  Wesleyan,  and 
Primitive,  Free  and  Reform  Methodist,  Friends*,  Unitarian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  the  Grammar  School ;  the  Blue-Coat 
School  or  Christ's  Hospital,  Diocesan,  National,  British  and 
denominational  schools.  A  School  of  Art,  with  between  200 
and  3(X)  students  has  also  been  for  some  years  in  successful 
operation.  There  are  besides  a  Mechanics'  Institute  with  a  large 
library  and  museum,  a  public  library,  a  medical  library,  sub- 
scription and  news  rooms,  a  theatre  and  assembly  rooms. 

Among  the  new  public  buildings  is  the  Post  Office,  Guildhall- 
street,  a  neat  Italian  Gothic  editice  erected  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  Goddard.  The  Com  Exchange,  designed  by 
Mr.  P.  Bellamy,  is  a  spacious  structure  semiclassic  in  style,  witn 
a  rusticated  basement,  and  columns  on  the  princijml  storey  ol 


the  Roman -Corinthian  order.  The  great  hall  is  fitted  up  to 
serve  for  public  meetings  and  concerts  as  well  as  an  exchange. 
A  new  cattle!  market  has  been  formed  ;  the  old  sheep  market 
has  been  converted  into  a  vegetable  market,  and  a  new  market 
has  been  constmcted  on  the  south  side  of  the  com  exchange. 
Among  the  commercial  buildings  one  of  the  best  is  the  Midland 
Counties  Assurance  Office,  a  richly  ornamented  Italian  Renais- 
sance edifice  designed  by  Mr.  P.  Bellamy.  A  new  wing  was 
added  a  few  years  back  to  the  County  Hospital. 

Lincoln  is  still  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  retail  trade,  but  the 
manufactures  have  been-  considerably  extended.  The  most 
important  perhaps  is  that  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  is  among  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  being  especially  famous  for  its  portable 
and  locomotive  engines,  and  steam  thrashing  machines,  and 
sendinyg  out  it  is  said  more  than  900  steam  engines  yearly. 
There  are  besides  several  laige  breweries,  40  malthouses  ;  exten- 
sive tanneries  ;  com,  seed,  and  bone  mills  ;  boat  building  yards, 
rope  walks,  coach  factories,  and  cooperages  ;  nails,  brushes,  and 
mats  are  rather  extensively  made,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  nursery 
grounds,  lime  kilns,  and  brick  fields.  Brayford  water  forms  a 
convenient  harbour  for  vessels  built  to  navigate  the  Witham,  and 
is  bordered  by  extensive  wharves  and  warehouses.  The  trade 
carried  on  is  chiefly  in  the  export  of  com  and  wool,  and  the 
import  of  coal  and  timber.  Friday  is  the  principal  market  dav  ; 
four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  chief  bein^  the 
Lincolu  April  fair,  held  during  the  last  whole  week  in  April  for 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  which  attracts  dealers  from  ionerica 
and  the  continent  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  525].  The  area  of  the 
cotmty,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  1,775,457  acres,  or  2774'1  square  miles.  The  number 
of  families  in  1861  was  93,445.  Tne  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  86,626,  uninhabited  4289,  and  building  530.  The 
population  in  1861  was  412,246,  of  whom  204,644  were  males, 
and  207,602  females,  an  increase  of  5024  since  1851.  In  1801 
the  population  was  208,625  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  there- 
fore, 203,621,  or  98  per  cent  Between  1851  and  1861  the 
increase  was  only  1  per  cent. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  coimty  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  divided  into  North  Lincolnshire  and  South  Lmcoln- 
shire,  each  division  returning  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  county,  or  Parts  of 
Jjindsey,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs  of  Great 
Grimsby  and  Lincoln,  was  193,757  in  1861 ;  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  41,057.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1866  was  12,372,  of  whom  2801  were  occupying  tenants,  and 
8807  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  at  a  rateable  value  of  12{.  and  under  50L  was 
4048.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  1,550,6581. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  1,414,990^  The  population  of  the  SoiUh^m 
Dividon  of  the  county,  or  Parts  of  Kesteven  and  HoUand, 
excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grant- 
ham, and  Stamford,  was  146,602  in  1861.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  30,557.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1866  was  9260,  of  whom  2565  were  occupying  tenants,  and 
6062  freeholders.  The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not 
owners,  of  houses  at  a  rateable  value  of  122.  and  mider  501.  was 
1404.  The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  1,287,6781. ;  tbe 
rateable  value  was  1,147,5342. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  Lincolnshire  is  divided  into 
North  Lincolnshire,  Mid  Lincolnsliire,  and  South  Lincolnshire, 
which  in  all  future  parliaments  are  each  to  return  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.    The  l>orough  of  Stamford  loses  one 
member.     Lincolnshire  thus  ^ins  one  member,  and  will  in 
future  have  14  representatives  m  the  House  of  Commons  instead 
of  13  as  heretofore.    Thejnew  parliamentary  divisions  are  thus 
formed,  the  populations  being   exclusive  of  the    represented 
boroughs  as  far  as  the  Census  returns  permit — ^the  total  popu- 
lation is,  however,  slightly  in  excess  from  portions  of  some  of 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  being  included  m  the  hundreds  :— 
North  Lincolnshire  consists  of  the    Wapentakes   of    Manley, 
Yarborough,    Bradley,    Haverstoe,    Ludborough.    WaLahcroft,    ■■ 
Aslacoe,  and  Corringham,  and  the  Hundreds  ol  Louth  Eske,   - 
part  of   Calceworth,  with   Glanford  Brigg  as  the    place  for  ' 
elections ;  it  contained  23,078  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  ; 
population  of  107,405.     Mid  Lincolnshire  consists  of  the  W«- ' 

Smtakes  of  Well,   Lawress,    Wraggoe,    Gartree,    Candleshoc, 
oothby  Graffoe,  and  Langoe,  the  Hundreds  of  Hill  and  part 
of  Calceworth,  the  Sokes  of  Bolingbroke  and  Homcastle,  and 
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Lincoln  Liberty,  witli  Lincoln  as  the  place  for  elections;  it 
contained  21,142  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  apopulation  of 
102,022.  South  Lincolnshire  consists  of  the  Wapentakes  of 
Loveden,  Flaxwell,  Aswardhum,  Winnibricga  and  Threo,  Ave- 
land,  Beltisloe,  Ness,  Skirbeck  Kirton,  Hojland  Elloe,  and  the 
Soke  of  Grantham,  with  Sleaford  as  the  place  for  elections ;  it 
contained  28,816  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  a  x>opulation  of 
137,667. 

Lincolnshire  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  lines  of  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way systems.  The  principal  lines  bein^  completed  and  in 
operation,  were  described  in  the  E.  C.  Smce  tnen  the  Great 
Northern  companv  have  constructed  lines  from  tlieir  main  line 
at  Essendine  north-east  to  Bourn,  and  thence  east  to  Spalding, 
20  miles,  with  a  continuation  still  eastward  to  Sutton,  15^  miles ; 
from  the  main  line  near  Grantham,  by  Sleaford,  east  to  Boston, 
32  miles ;  and  from  this  line  at  Homngton,  north  by  Navenby 
and  Waddington  to  Lincoln,  14^  miles ;  from  the  Boston  and 
Lincoln  line  at  Kirkstead,  north-east  to  Homcastle,  7^  miles ; 
and  from  the  Peterborough  and  Grimsby  line  at  Pirsby,  north- 
west to  Spilsby,  6  miles.  The  chief  addition  made  by  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  company  is  a  line  from 
Doncaster,  which  enters  the  north-western  comer  of  the  county 
near  Crowle,  runs  north-east  to  Keadby,  and  then  east-south- 
east to  Bametbv,  where  it  joins  the  main  line  from  Sheffield  to 
Grimsby,  its  length  in  this  countv  l)eing  about  19  miles. 
Powers  have  been  obtained  to  make  lines  from  Lincoln  to 
Louth,  and  from  Bourn  to  Ancaster,  but  the  lines  have  not  yet 
been  constructed.  The  lines  in  operation,  however,  place  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  county  in  immediate  connection  witn  the  entire 
railway  system  of  the  country. 

Lincolnshire  is  eminently  a  corn-growing  and  grazing  county. 
Except  Yorkshire,  it  has  the  largest  area  imder  com  crops  of 
any  count)'  in  the  kingdom,  while  the  fens  afford  some  ot  our 
broadest  and  richest  pastures.  The  character  of  the  soil  and 
climate  has  been  already  sufficiently  described;  but  a  large 
additional  extent  of  fen  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
comparatively  little  now  remains  in  a  wild  -state.  The  fen 
farms  are  laree,  and  held  by  men  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
Drainage  is  moroughly  understood  and  carefully  carried  out, 
while  ^e  best  methods  of  culture  are  generally  practised,  and 
implements  of  the  most  approved  kind  employed.  In  other 
parts  of  the  county,  where  the  holdings  are  smaller,  the  same 
high  farming  is  far  from  universal ;  but  generally  the  farmers  of 
Lincolnshire  are  intelligent  and  skilful,  and  the  farming  is  on 
a  level  with  that  of  any  other  county.  Considerably  over  five- 
skths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  are  now  under  crops. 
Of  this  com  occupies  above  two-fifths  j  green  crops  over  a 
sixth ;  permanent  pasture  almost  exactly  two- sevenths,  while 
clover  and  the  artificial  grasses  take  about  an  eleventh ;  and 
about  58,000  acres  are  sown  ^vith  peas  and  beans.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops  somewhat  imder  half  is  laid  down  in 
wheat ;  a  quarter  in  barley,  and  less  than  a  fifth  in  oats,  rye 
being  cultivated  very  sparely.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops 
turnips  and  swedes  take  considerably  over  three-fifths ;  potatoes 
less  than  a  seventh,  mangold  less  than  half  the  acreage  of 
potatoes ;  cabbage  a  good  deal  over  half,  and  vetches  and 
tuceme  almost  exactly  half.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  county 
1,407,666  acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which  592,922  acres  were 
imder  com  crom;  223,782  acres  under  green  crops,  159,143 
acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  402,148 
acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation. 
Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  273,379  acres  were  wheat ; 
148,224  acresl)arley  or  here ;  111,287  acres  oats ;  2064  acres  rye ; 
33,348  acres  beans;  and  24,620  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage 
under  green  crops,  34,320  acres  were  potatoes ;  137,813  acres 
turnips  and  swedes ;  14,341  acres  mangold ;  1916  acres  carrots ; 
18,323  acres  cabbage ;  and  17,070  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 
Of.  bare  fallow,  or  uncropped  arable  land  there  were  29,655 
acres  in  1867.  Sainfoin  is  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated. 
Great  quantities  of  onions  are  raised  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
and  a  good  deal  of  woad  is  still  grown  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimty. 

In  a  county  so  rich  in  pastures  it  woidd  be  expected  that  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  should  be  kept,  and  that 
great  care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  breeds.  In  fact, 
omitting  Yorkshire,  more  cattle  are  kept  in  Lincolnshire  than 
in  any  other  county  except  Lancashire,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire, but  the  percentage  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  area  under 
cultivation  (1 16  to  every  100  acres  under  crops),  not  only  in  these 


but  several  other  counties.  The  kinds  kept  are  both  the  old  short 
homed  Lincolns  and  the  improved  Leicester  long  horns,  but  a 
valuable  cross  is  much  esteemed.  Yet  whilst  tne  number  of 
oxen  kept  is  veiy  larse,  the  number  of  milch  cows  is  both 
actually  and  relatively  less  than  in  many  counties,  the  dairy  not 
being  regarded  with  much  favour  by  Lincolnshire  &rmer8. 
Sheep  for  exceed  in  number  those  kept  in  any  other  county ; 
but  the  percentage  to  the  cultivated  land  is  greater  in  Kent, 
Rutland,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  The  old  Lincoln 
breed  was  celebrated  for  its  size,  hardiness,  and  weight  of  fleece. 
Leicesters,  however,  to  a  great  extent  superseded  them  on  account 
of  their  fattening  earlier.  The  present  Lincoln  sheep  is  a  most 
valuable  breed,  possessing  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  pre- 
ceding, being  large  framecL  well  formed,  having  the  meat-makuig 
qualities  so  higlily  prized  for  the  market,  and  producing  excellent 
clips  of  long  wool  of  fine  quality.  This  last  is  here  a  very 
important  consideration,  Lincolnshire  being  one  of  the  great 
wool-producing  counties,  above  20  million  pounds  being  clipped 
annually.  The  horses  of  Lincolnshire  maintain  their  high  repu- 
tation for  size  and  power.  Hunters  and  carriage  horses  of  fine 
form  and  strength  of  constitution  are  bred  in  considerable 
numbers.  Homcastle  fair  is  one  of  the  largest  horse  fedrs  in 
England,  and  the  Lincoln  April  Fair  attracts  dealers  from 
all  parts.  The  breed  of  pigs  is  good,  and  the  number  kept  is 
large.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  163,304  cattle  in 
the  county,  of  which  42,943  were  nulch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
59,130  under  two  years  of  age;  1,652,167  sheep,  of  which 
649,563  were  under  one  year  old,  and  130,458  pi^.  These  figures 
show  a  considerable  increase  in  sheep  and  pigs,  but  a  uight 
decrease  in  cattle  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  secondary  importance, 
but  they  have  been  increasing  of  late  years.  In  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  steam-engines  for  agricultural 
use  Lincolnshire  has  attained  considerable  celebrity.  Ship- 
building, and  rope  and  sack  making  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  the  shipping  ports.  The  other  manufactures  are 
mainly  such  as  belong  to  an  agricultural  coimty,  and  will  be 
found  noticed  under  tne  lai^er  towns.  The  commerce  of  the 
county  has  increased  considerably,  but  is  still  comparatively 
small,  and  will  be  found  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  articles 
Boston  and  Grimsby,  Great,  E.  C.  S.,  and  under  Gkdnsborough 
in  the  present  article.  The  natural  products  are  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  gypsum,  which  is  laj^l^r  worked  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  and  chalk,  which  is  obtained  on  the  ciifb  by  the 
Humber,  and  is  used  for  a^cultural  purposes,  or  made  into 
whiting.  Freestone  is  quarried  extensively,  and  Ancaster  stone 
has  of  l&te  come  into  extensive  use  for  churches  and  otih/sr  public 
buildings. 

The  mllowing  is  the  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
National  Society's  decennial  inquiry  (1866-7)  into  the  state  of 
Chureh  education  in  Lincolnshire  : — 

"  Lincolnshire  contains  a  lai^ge  number  of  very  small  parishes 
lying  not  so  much  on  the  '  wolds '  as  close  together  around  the 
towns,  and  one  school  often  serves  the  wants  of  two  or  three  such 
neighbouring  parishes.  In  fact,  the  establishing  of  district  schools 
for  two  or  more  parishes  has  been  much  encouraged  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Although  there  are  70  places  in  the  county  without  any 
reported  prevision  for  Chureh  week-day  education,  it  appears 
that  as  many  as  54  of  these  have  varying  populations  under  200. 
Again,  out  of  the  101  places  which,  are  supplied  with  education 
by  Chureh  of  England  schools  in  contiguous  parishes,  66  have 
populations  likewise  under  200.  Chureh  education  has  advanced 
in  Lincolnsliire.  Ten  years  ago  1  in  13*1  of  the  population  of 
the  countv  was  under  education  in  Chureh  of  England  week- 
day schools ;  the  proportion  now  is  1  in  10*9.  The  distribution 
of  schools  throughout  a  county  is  quite  a  distinct  question  from 
the  proportion  under  education,  and  if  any  illustration  of  this 
were  needed,  Lincolnshire  supplies  it  There  are  in  Lincolnshire 
693  parishes,  chapelries,  ana  oilier  legally-constituted  ecclesi- 
astical districts,  and  the  National  Society  has  obtained*  returns 
as  to  education  from  669  of  these.  There  are  208  parishes,  cha- 
pelries, &C.,  which  have  not  national  or  parochial  schools  locally 
situated  within  their  respective  boundaries,  but  only  70  of  these 
have  no  reported  provision  for  Chureh  education  on  week-days. 
These  70  places,  when  ananged  according  to  their  populations, 
are  exhibited  thus  : — Nine  have  fewer  than  50  inhabitants ;  15 
have  more  than  50  and  fewer  than  100  ;  22  have  more  than  100 
and  fewer  than  150  ;  8  have  more  than  150  and  fewer  than  200  ,* 

1  has  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  250 ;  2  have  more  than  250 
and  fewer  than  300 ;  4  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  400  ; 

2  have  more  than  400  and  fewer  than  500 ;  4  have  more  than  600 
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and  fewer  than  700  ;  1  has  more  than  700  and  fewer  than  800 ; 

1  has  1871  persons,  the  reniainin^  1  1192.  This  last  place 
(Goxhill)  has  a  Wesleyan  school,  which  is  attended  hy  Church  of 
England  children.  The  city  of  Lincoln  is  supplied  with  educa- 
tion not  only  by  separate  schools,  but  also  by  *  Central  Schools.' 
There  are  101  parisnes  which  have  provision  for  education  by 
Church  of  England  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  these  may 
be  thus  arranged  : — 32  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants ;  34 
have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200 ;  13  have  more  than  200 
and  fewer  than  300  ;  6  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  400 ; 

2  have  more  than  400  and  fewer  than  600  ;  9  have  more  than 
600  and  fewer  than  1000 ;  3  have  more  than  1000  and  fewer 
than  1600  ;  and  2  more  than  1600  and  fewer  than  2000.  There 
are  37  parishes  which  have  simply  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and 
these  stand  thus : — 6  have  fewer  than  1(X) ;  15  have  more  than 
100  and  fewer  than  200  ;  4  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  300  ; 
6  more  than  300  and  fewec  than  400 ;  3  more  than  400  and 
fewer  than  600 ;  3  more  than  500  and  fewer  than  600.  In  1856-7 
the  number  of  Church  of  England  week-day  scholars  in  Lincoln- 
shire was  33,571,  or  1  in  13*1  of  the  total  population  of  the 
county  at  that  time ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was 
37,762,  or  1  in  10*9  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  December, 
1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General.  In  1866-7  the  number  of  Church  of  England  scholars 
in  Lincolnshire  was  29,197  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such 
scholars  was  29,394.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  of 
England  evening  school  scholars  was  1114  ;  in  1866-7  it  was 
3076." 

Tovms  and  Villages, — Lincolnshire  contains  the  coimty  town 
and  episcopal  city  of  Lincoln  ;  4  other  parliamentary  boroughs, 
Boston,  Grantham,  Great  Grimsby  and  Stamford  ;  1  town  of 
above  10,000  inhabitants,  Louth  ;  12  towns  of  above  2000  inha- 
bitants, Alford,  Barton-upon-Humber,  Bourne,  Crowland,  Crowle, 
Gainsborough,  Glanford  Brigg,  Holbeach,  Homcastle,  Market 
Rasen,  Sleaford,  and  Spalding ;  and  16  smaller  towns,  Binbrook, 
Bolingbroke,  Burton-upon-Stather,  Caistor,  Corby,  Market  Deep- 
ing, Donington.  Epworth,  Falkindbam,  Kirton,  Spilsby,  Long 
Sutton,  Tattersnall,  Wainfleet  and  Wragby.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  have  separate  articles.  Of  tne  other  towns  and  the 
villages  mentionedin  the  original  article,  we  here  give  the  respec- 
tive populations  in  1861  with  a  few  supplementarv  particulars. 

Alfordf  a  market  town  and  a  station  (^  mile  E.  of  the  town) 
on  the  East  Lincolnshire  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  from  Louth,  In  1861  the  town  contained  592 
inhabited  houses,  and  2668  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  396  since 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  3  main  streets,  and  a  large  open 
market  place.  Many  good  houses  and  shops  have  been  built 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  church  St.  Wilfrid's  was  restored 
in  1868  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  There  are 
besides  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Reformed  and  Primitive 
Methodists.  The  new  j)ublic  buildings  include  a  Corn-exchange, 
and  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  a  good  lecture-room.  Mill- 
works,  dye-houses,  rope-yaixU,  breweries,  and  tanneries,  furnish 
employment.  The  market,  on  Tuesday,  is  much  better  attended 
than  formerly.    There  are  4  banks. 

Barton-uponrllvmher  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  9041  a  market  town, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Barton  branch  of  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  Hull  by 
railway  and  steamboat.  In  1861  the  town  contained  888  inha- 
bited houses,  and  3797  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  69  since  1851. 
Besides  the  two  churches,  St.  Peter's,  restored  in  1859,  and  St. 
Mary's,  there  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National  school.  Barton,  as  an  agri- 
cultural town,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  flour;  and 
the  making  of  rope  and  sacking ;  and  whiting,  brick  and  tile 
works,  potteries,  Tbreweries,  and  tanneries  afford  employment. 
Several  com  mills  are  on  the  river,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
chalk  and  oolite  are  quarried.  The  market  is  on  Monday  ;  a 
newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Binbrook.  a  decayed  market  town,  6i  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Ludborough  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  9  mUes 
N.W.  from  Louth.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  277  inhabited 
houses  and  1334  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  49  since  1861.  There 
were  formerly  two  parish  churches,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Gabriel, 
but  the  latter  is  now  in  ruins.  The  Wesleyan  and  Free  Metho- 
dists have  chapels.  A  public  library  and  reading-room  wa.s 
erected  in  1860 ;  a  temperance-hall  some  time  before.  Agricul- 
tural implement  works  and  rope-yards  furnish  employment. 

Bolingbroke,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Spjilsby  railway  station. 
In  1861  the  parish  contained  205  inhabited  houses  and  1018 
inhabitants^  an  increase  of  3d  since  1851.    The  market  has  been 


discontinued  ;  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town.  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  carried  on.  New 
Bolingbroke,  partlv  in  the  parish,  but  7  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Bolingbroke,  is  a  large  village  and  ecclesiastical  district,  con- 
taining a  neat  recent  Gothic  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  and  National  schools. 

Bourne  [E,  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  76],  or  as  more  commonly  written 
Bourn,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Stamford  and  Spald- 
ing branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  9}  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Spalding.  In  1861  the  town  contained  616  inhabited 
houses  and  3066  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  277  since  1851.  The 
town  is  well  drained,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from 
waterworks  constructed  outside  the  town  m  1867.  The  church, 
St  Mary,  lias  been  thoroughly  restored  and  painted  glass  win- 
dows inserted.  Besides  a  district  church  there  are  also  chapels 
for  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  a  Free 
school,  2  almshouses,  and  a  workhouse.  Wool  stapling,  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  tanning,  and  malting  are  carried  on. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Bourne  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  90,644  acres,  and  a 
population  of  20,113  in  1861. 

iBurton-jwon-Stather,  a  decayed  market  town,  6  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  Frodingham  station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  222  inha- 
bited houses  and  983  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  84  since  1851. 
Burton  has  a  considerable  trade  in  meal,  and  is  a  station  for  the 
Hull  and  Gainsborough  steam-vessels.  A  ship-building  yard  (in 
which  vessels  up  to  300  tons  are  built),  and  brick  and  tile  works 
provide  employment 

Caistor  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  col.  227],  3  miles  N.E.  of  the  Moortown 
station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and 
8  miles  N.  from  Market  Rasen.  In  1861  the  township  contained 
418  inhabited  houses  and  2141  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of 
the  parish  was  2348,  a  decrease  of  69  since  1851.  Caistor  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  neigh- 
bouring springs.  The  church,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  restored 
in  1863,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield ;  there  are  besides 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Free  Methodist  chapels  ;  a  Free  Gram- 
mar and  National  schools ;  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  laige 
library  and  public  news  room  ;  and  2  banks.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  chiefly  agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  fairs 
for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday  are  largely  attended.  Agricultural  implement  works, 
maltings,  tannenes,  limekilns,  and  com  mills  afford  occupation. 
Caistor  Poor  Law  Union  contains  76  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  183,164  acres,  and  a  population  of  37,517  in 
1861. 

Corby,  an  agricultural  town  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  8J  miles  S.S.E.  from  Grantham.  In  1861 
the  parish  contained  169  inhabited  houses  and  818  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  140  since  1851.  The  church  of  St  John  has  been 
restored  internally  ;  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a 
recently  erected  Roman  Catliolic  chapel.  A  new  spring  fair  has 
been  established  for  horses  and  cattle  on  the  Wednesday  before 
Easter ;  other  horse  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  29  and 
the  Monday  before  October,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  lai^est 
in  the  county.     In  the  vicinity  are  stone  quarries. 

Crowland,  a  small  market  town  4^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  St, 
James  Deeping  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  8^ 
miles  S.  from  Spalding.  In  1861  the  town  contained  654  in- 
habited houses  and  2413  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  56  since  1851. 
The  west  front  of  the  magnificent  abbey  has  been  taken  down 
and  re-erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 
Brewing,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  several  com  mills.    A  small  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 

Crowle,  a  small  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Glanford  Brigg.  In  1861  the  town  contained  663  inhabited 
houses,  and  2304  inhabitants.  The  to^^  is  paved,  and  li|;hted 
with  gas,  and  contains,  besides  the  church.  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chax>els  ;  school, 
and  an  Assembly-room.  A  market  is  held  every  alternate 
Monday  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and  3  annual  fairs  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 

Market  Deeping,  or  Deeping,  a  market  town  on  the  river  Wel- 
land,  3  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  St  James  Deeping  station,  and 
about  the  same  distance  E.  by  N.  of  the  Tnllington  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  294 
inhabited  houses,  and  1337  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  43  since 
1851.  The  town  has  been  improved,  better  paved,  and  new 
buildings  erected  in  place  of  dilapidated  old  ones.    A  new  and 
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handsome  stone  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Welland,  and  a 
fine  opening  made  into  the  market-place.  The  church  of  St. 
Guthlac  has  been  restored  internally,  and  school  buildings 
erected  ;  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  agricultural^  and  has  shared 
in  the  prosperity  arising  from  the  drainage  of  the  neighbouring 
fens.  Breweries,  malthouses,  and  com-mflls  afford  employment. 
The  church  of  St,  James  Deeping  has  been  restored  at  considerable 
cost ;  there  are  here  3  Methodist  chapels. 

Doningtortj  a  market  town,  4^  nmes  S.  of  the  Swineshead 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Boston.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  390  inhabited  houses,  and 
1690  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  177  since  1851,  The  town  is 
lighted  with  cas.  Breweries,  malt-houses,  and  wheelwrights, 
and  machine  shops  afford  employment. 

Epworth,  a  market  town  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Axliolme, 
of  which  it  is  the  reputed  capital,  6  miles  S.  of  the  Crowle  station 
of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  In 
1861  the  parish  contained  497  inhabited  houses,  and  2097  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  153  since  1851.  The  town  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  good  shops.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  chanels  for 
Baptists,  Weslevan,  New  Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  Alexander  Kilham, 
the  founder  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  were  both  natives 
of  Epworth.  In  1860  a  spacious  New  Connexion  Methodist 
chapel  and  schools  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  Kilham.  It  is 
a  handsome  Second  Pointed  building,  with  a  boldly  projecting 

Sorch,  decorated  gable,  and  large  gilt  gable  cross  ;  and  is  from  the 
csigns  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Paull,  of  Nottingham.  A  Baptist 
chapel  of  red  brick  and  stone  was  erected  in  1858,  and  there  are 
Free  and  National  schools  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  lai^ly  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  im- 
portant business  is  done  in  the  town  in  dressing  the  hemp  and 
flax,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth  and  sacking.  A  tan- 
nery, limekilns,  and  several  com-milLs  also  afford  employment. 
The  district  is  very  fertile,  and  com,  potatoes,  mustard,  and 
grass  seeds  are  largely  ^rown. 

FaUcingham,  or  FoUctngham^  a  market  town,  9  miles  N.  of  the 
Bourne  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  8  miles  S. 
from  Sleaford.  In  1861  the  parish  contained  134  inhabited 
houses,  and  650  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  113  since  1851.  The 
church,  St.  Andrew,  has  been  recently  restored,  and  two  memo- 
rial painted  glass  windows  inserted.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs. 

Ckiintborough  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  1107],  a  sea-port  and  market 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  and  a  station  of  the 
Manchester,  Sneffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  15^  miles 
N.W.  from  Lincoln  by  raiL  In  1861  the  township  contained 
1403  inhabited  houses,  and  6320  inhabitants.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses, Gainsborough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  11 
members.  A  new  street  has  been  built  near  the  railway  sta- 
tion ;  the  town  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  a  complete 
scheme  of  drainage  and  a  new  water  supply  are  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  The  town  contains  two  churches,  Congregational, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Old  and  New  Connexion,  and  (1868)  a 
fVee  Methodist,  Friends',  Unitarian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
a  Town-hall,  and  a  custom-house.  A  portion  of  the  old  Hall,  or 
Manor  House,  has  been  converted  into  a  Com  Exchange  and 
Assembly-rooms.  Gainsborough  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  Baltic,  and  in  the  export  of  com  to  London.  Steam-boats 
run  to  Hull.  Vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  ascend  to  the  town. 
On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Gainsborough  13  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  556  tons,  and  11  steam- vessels  of  547  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  nimiber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were — coastwise, 
inwards,  91  British  sailing-vessels  of  4326  tons,  and  1  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessel of  54  tons  burden ;  outwards,  246  British  sailing-vessels 
of  11,395  tons  aggregate  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — 
inwards,  4  Britishsaiiing-vessels  of  323 tons,  and  7  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  759  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  2  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  177  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  at 
the  port  of  Gainsborough  during  the  year  1867  was  8183^,  a 
decrease  of  7412.  since  1866.  A  large  business  is  carried  on  in 
seed  and  oil  crushing,  70,000  or  80,000  quarters  of  linseed  being 
made  yearly  into  oil  and  cake.  Extensive  malt-kilns,  breweries, 
large  nax-mills,  ship-building  yards,  rope- walks,  sail-lofts,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  a  steam-boiler  factoiy,  coopera^,  tobacco 
manufactories,  timber  yards,  and  warehouses  lumish  employ- 
ment. The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  A  fat  stock  market  is  held 
every  alternate  Tuesday.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 


Gainsborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes  and  town* 
ships,  with  an  area  of  108,578  acres,  and  a  population  of  25,973 
in  1861. 

Glan/ord  Brigg,  or  Brigg,  as  it  is  usually  called,  a  market  town 
on  the  river  Ancholme,  which  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the 
Humber  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  34],  and  a  station  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  18  miles  W.  from  Great 
Grimsby.  In  1861  the  town  contained  654  inhabited  houses, 
and  3138  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  41  since  1851.  The  town 
has  been  repaved ;  is  lighted  with  gas ;  new  works  have  been 
constructed  for  supplying  the  town  with  water  fiom  St.  Helen's 
Well,  about  1  mUe  distant ;  and  a  new  cemetery  formed  in 
the  Wrawby-road.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congrega- 
tional, large  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  a  Friends'  Meeting-house,  and  endowed  Grammar 
and  elementary  schools.  In  the  town  are  two  banks,  a  public 
reading-room,  and  a  horticultural  society.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  An  iron  foundry,  engine  and  railway  implement 
works,  breweries,  malt-houses,  and  com-miUs  afford  employment. 
Glanford  Brigg  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  coal,  timber, 
and  general  merchandise.  Glanfoid  Brigg  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  54  parishes  and  to^vnships,  with  an  area  of  108,578 
acres,  and  a  population  of  25,973  in  1861. 

HoUbeack  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  214],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  8  miles  W.  from  Spalding.  In 
1861  the  town  contained  462  inhabited  houses,  and  2083  inhabi- 
tants. For  sanitary  purposes,  Holbeach  is  imder  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  9  members,  who  have  effected  much  improvement 
in  the  town.  A  cemetery,  with  two  Gothic  mortuary  chapels,  has 
been  laid  out  on  the  Penny  Hill-road.  Besides  the  church,  there 
are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Reformed  Meuoddst 
chapels.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  throe  annual 
fairs.  An  iron  foundry,  agricultural  implement  works,  breweries, 
and  tanneries  afford  employment  Holbeach  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  107,299 
acres,  and  a  population  of  18,402  in  1861. 

Homeastle  fE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  226],  a  market  town,  and  the 
terminus  of  tne  Homeastle  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, 10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Spilsby.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  1057  inhabited  houses,  and  4846  inhabitants,  a  de- 
crease of  75  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
during  the  last  few  years ;  it  is  now  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  churdi  of  St.  Mary 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1861,  and  the  chancel  rebuilt,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Christian.  There  are  besides  a  chapel  of 
ease  and  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels;  Queen  Emabeth's  Free  Grammar,  and 
primary  schools.  A  neat  Com  Exchange  has  been  built  of  brick 
and  stone ;  it  contains  a  great  room  for  meetings,  concerts,  &c  ; 
also  apartments  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  library,  and  a 
news-room.  A  new  butter  market  has  been  erected.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  5  annual  fairs,  the  chief,  or 
Homeastle  Great  Horse  Fair,  held  on  the  Monday  after  the  8th 
to  the  21st  of  August  being,  perhaps,  the  laigest  horse  fair  in  the 
kingdom,  and  resorted  to  by  dealers  from  the  Continent,  as  well 
as  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Breweries,  maltings,  and  rope- 
yards  employ  many  persons,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  agriculturaL 
A  newspaper  is  puolished  weekly,  and  there  are  two  banks. 
Homeastle  Poor-Law  Union  contams  69  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  113,588  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,695  in  1861. 

Kirtoiif  or  Kirt&nriii'LimUeyf  a  market  town  ^  a  mile  N.  of 
the  Kirton  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  6^  miles  S.  W.  from  Glanford  Brigg.  In  1861  the 
parish  contained  460  inhabited  houses  and  2068  inhabitants,  an 
mcrease  of  120  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  which  was 
restored  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  in  1861,  there  are  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Reformed  Methodist  chapels.  The 
Grammar  school  is  now  used  as  a  National  school.  A  general 
market  is  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  a  com  marlcet  on 
Friday,  spring  and  winter  markets  for  cattle  on  alternate 
Saturdays,  and  2  lai^e  cattle  fairs  in  July  and  September. 
Steam  and  wind  flour  mills,  rope  walks  and  brick  fields  furnish 
occupation.  In  the  vicinity  is  Kirton  Iron-mine^  worked  by  a 
company. 

Lauth  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  621],  a  municipal  borough,  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  13  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Homeastle.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2400 
inhabited  houses,  and  10,560  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  93  since 
1851.  Louth  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  amply  supplied 
with  water  from  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  cemetery 
with  2  mortuary  chapels  has  been  formed  in  the  London-road. 
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The  town  cantains  3  churches,  St.  James,  of  which  the  chancel 
was  restored  in  1861  ;  Holy  Trinity,  rebuilt  in  1866  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Rogeis  and  Marsden  ;  and  St.  Michael,  erected 
in  1863.  The  last  is  a  handsome  First  Pointed  fabric,  having 
a  western  Qalilee  porch  of  2  ba^s,  an  apsidal  chancel,  and  a 
very  elaborate  reredos  ;  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler.  The 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Free 
Methocusts,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  chapels  ;  there  are  a  Free 
Grammar,  Commercial,  and  elementary  schools ;  several  ahns- 
honses  ;  a  Com  Exchange,  a  market  house  of  recent  erection  ; 
a  Town  Hall,  containing  a  laige  assembly  room  ;  a  Mechanics' 
Institute,  news  and  reading  rooms  ;  new  baths ;  2  banks ;  and 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  A  large  carpet  manu- 
fEustoiy,  iron  foundries,  and  agricultural  implement  works,  rope 
yards,  malthouses,  tanneries,  bone-mills,  lime-kilns,  and  brick 
fields  furnish  occupation.  Markets  are  ueld  on  Wednesday  for 
com,  and  on  Saturday  for  general  produce,  and  at  Quarry  Hill 
every  other  Friday  for  fat  stock.  During  the  spring  and  autumn 
a  market  for  sheep  is  held  eveiy  Friday.  Tnere  are  4  annual 
fjairs  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  Louth  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  90  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  170,708 
acres,  and  a  population  of  34,711  in  1861.  The  Union  work- 
house, for  300  inmates,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town. 

Market  Basen,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  9  miles  S.  from  Caistor. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  536  inhabited  houses  and  2468 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3&8  since  1851.  A  cemetery  has 
been  laid  out  east  of  the  town.  The  church  was  virtually  rebuilt 
in  1868,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hadfield^  A  Com  ]Bxchaiu;e 
has  been  built  in  Queen-stre«t,  the  lai^  room  of  which  serves  ror 
meetings  and  concerts.  Breweries,  iron-foundries,  corn-mills, 
and  rope-vaids  furnish  the  chief  employment.  The  market  on 
Tuesday  for  com  is  well  attended  ;  a  market  for  cattle  is  held 
every  altemate  Tuesday  from  Pahn  Sunday  to  Michaelmas,  and 
there  are  2  yearly  feiirs  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

SUaford,  a  market  town  on  the  river  Slea,  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  14  miles  E.N.E.  from  Grantham. 
[E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  587.]  In  1861  the  town  contained  800 
inhabited  houses  and  3745  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  16  since 
1851.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  veiy  fine  Second  Pointed  building 
with  several  painted  windows,  there  are  Congregational.  Wes- 
l^an.  Primitive  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapela.  A  neat 
Wesleyan  chapel,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  was  built  in  1863. 
Eight  new  almshouses  were  added  to  the  Carre  Hospital  in  1858. 
A  memorial  cross.  Second  Pointed  in  style  and  70  feet  high,  has 
been  erected  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  H.  Handley,  M.P.  for 
South  Lincolnshire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  market 
is  on  Monday,  and  there  are  6  annual  fairs.  Sleoford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  59  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
131,777  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,919  in  1861. 

^ffaldingj  a  seaport  and  market  town  on  the  river  Welland, 
ana  a  station  on  tne  Great  Northem  Railway,  10  miles  E.  from 
Bourne.  In  1861  the  town  contained  1524  inhabited  houses, 
and  7032  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  595  since  1851.  The  tpwn 
is  governed  under  the  Spalding  Improvement  Act  of  1853,  by 
15  Commissioners.  Under  their  supervision  the  streets  have 
been  better  paved,  the  ways  improved ;  a  good  supply  of  water 
provided  from  waterworks  constructed  in  1860;  and  a  new 
cemeteiy  formed.  A  new  Com  Elchange,  Elizabethan  in  style, 
and  containing  many  public  rooms,  was  erected  in  1856,  and  a 
butter-market  m  1857.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile  ;  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  and  sent  to  London  and  other 
great  towns.  Vessels  of  60  tons  can  ascend  the  river  to  the 
town,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  meal,  wool, 
flax  and  hemp^  timber  and  oil  cake.  There  are  4  large  steam 
and  several  wind  flour  mills,  saw-mills,  bone-mills,  coach 
factories,  breweries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  brick-fields.  A 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday  for  com  and  cattle,  and  on  Saturday 
for  provisions.  There  are  5  annual  fairs.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished weekly.  Spalding  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,471  acres,  and  a  population  of 
22,129  in  1861. 

SpiUby  (E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  6521  a  market  town,  and  the 
teiminus  of  the  Spilsby  Branch  oi  the  East  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way, 10  miles  E.  b^  S.  from  Homcastle.  In  1861  the  parish 
contained  310  inhabited  houses,  and  1467  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  6  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  St.  James,  which  has  been 
r^)aired,  there  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  and  several  schools.  In  1866  a  new  Con- 
gr^tional  chapel,  of  brick  and  Ancaster  stone,  Italian  in  style, 


was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs,  Kennedy  and  Dalgleish 
of  Glasgow.  The  market,  on  Mondav,  is  for  cattle,  pigs,  and 
poultiT,  and  4  cattle  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Sir  J. 
Franklin,  the  Arctic  voyager,  was  a  native  of  Spilsbv,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Spilsby  Foor-Law 
Union  contains  66  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
140,269  acres  and  a  population  of  28,799  in  1861. 

Long  Sutton,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northem  Railway,  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Holbeach.  In  1861  the 
township  contained  876  inhabited  houses,  and  4051  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  365  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  under  whom  it 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  otherwise  improved.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primi- 
tive and  Reformed  Methodist  chapels ;  a  Com  Exchange  and 
public  rooms  of  recent  erection ;  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
an  Agricultural  Association.  A  market  for  com  and  cattle  is 
held  on  Fridays,  and  there  are  two  annusd  fairs. 

Tattershall,  a  small  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northem  Railway,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Homcastle.  In  1861  the 
town  contained  123  inhabited  houses,  and  547  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  parish  was  848,  a  decrease  of  139-  since  1851. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  2  annual  fairs. 

Wainjleety  a  market  town,  on  the  Steeping  river,  about  4  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Wash,  5  miles  S.E..  of  the  Firsby 
station  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway.  In  1861  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parishes  of  Wainfleet  AIL  Saints,  and  Wainfleet  St. 
Mary,  was  2122.  The  town  has  been  improved,  new  streets 
have  been  formed,  new  houses,  offices,  and  a  National  school 
built,  and  it  is  lighted  with  gas. 

JFraghy,  a  market  town,  5  miles  KS.E.  of  the  Snelland 
station  ot  the  Manchester.  Sheffield,  and  lancolnshire  Railway, 
7jr  miles  S.S.E.  from  Market  Rasen.  In  1861  the  parish  con- 
tamed  98  inhabited  houses,  and  619  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  9 
since  1851.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  agriculturaL  The 
Grammar-school  has  been  converted  into  a  Parochial  school. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  two  ^annual  fairs  for 
cattle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages;  the  population, 
when  not  otherwise  stated^  is  that  of  the  parish,  the  village 
population  being  seldom  returned  separately  in  the  census  of 
1861  :— 

Alkborotigh,  or  Aukboroughf  8  miles  N.  of  the  Frodingham 
station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
and  2^  miles  N.  from  Burton-upon-Stather ;  pop.  497,  an  in- 
crease of  19  since  1851.  The  viUacp  is  entirely  agricultural. 
Ancaster,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northem  Railway,  6  miles  W. 
from  Sleaford ;  pop.  682,  an  increase  of  93  since  1851.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Reformed 
Methodists.  An  oolite  known  as  Ancaster  stone  is  largely 
quarried  here,  and  is  much  used  in  public  buildings.  Bardncy^ 
an  agricultural  vill^,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northem 
Railway,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lincoln ;  pop.  1425,  an  in- 
crease of  96  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  3 
Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Free  school,  and  several  charities.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  large  barrow,  known  as  the  grave  of  King 
Ethelred,  on  which  a  modem  cross  has  been  erected.  Bametbi/, 
or  Bameiby-U-Wold,  a  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  4  nules  N.E.  horn  Glanford  Brigg;  pop. 
828  in  1861.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregation^, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Barrouhupwir 
Hum£sr,  an  agricultural  village,  2^  miles  W.  of  the  Barton 
station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
and  connected  with  Hull  by  a  ferry  at  New  Holland ;  pop. 
2443,  an  increase  of  160  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  wnidi 
has  received  some  further  restorations,  there  are  Congregational, 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  A  cemetery  of 
2  acres,  with  2  mortuary  chapels,  has  be^i  formed.  Bamngham, 
a  laMje  and  well-built  village,  on  the  river  Witham,  4^  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  the  Navenby  station  of  the  Great  Northem  Railway, 
and  8^  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lincoln ;  pop.  928,  an  increase  of  36 
since  1851.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  restored  in  1860  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  HakewilL  Corn-mills  and  malt-houses  afford 
emmoyment  Belchford,  an  agricultural  village,  4^  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Homcastle  station  of  the  Great  Northem  Railway ;  pop.  638  in 
1861.  The  chancel  ofthe  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1860.  There 
are  Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Bechvn^m,  Z\ 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  Claypole  station  of  the  Great  Northem 
Railway,  and  5  miles  E.  from  Newark ;  pop.  431,  a  decrease  of 
19  since  1851.  The  church,  All  Saints,  a  fine  First  Pointed 
building,  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  the  west  aich  opened, 
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and  painted  windows  inserted.  Beltonrwith-Churchtovm,  3J 
miles  S.  of  the  Crowle  railway  station  ;  pop.  1871,  an  increase 
of  133  since  1861.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  A  fair  is  neld 
in  September  for  flax,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  are  corn-mills.  Belto^b  Park,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Brownlow,  is  at  Belton,  3^  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Orantham.  Long  Bennington^  an  agricultural  village,  3  miles 
W.  of  the  Houghara  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway ; 
pop.  1066,  a  decrease  of  34  sinCe  1851.  Besides  the  fine  old 
parish  church,  there  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  Freestone 
and  limestone  quarries  and  limekilns  afford  some  occupation. 
Billingborough,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  Heckin^on  station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  pop.  1149,  an  mcrease  of  101 
since  1851.  The  viUace  has  been  much  improved,  and  some 
good  shops  and  inns  have  been  built.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  an  endowed 
school  and  some  charities.  BiUingborough  lies  near  the  navi- 
gable Cardyke,  which  affords  water  communication  between 
Stamford  and  Lincoln.  Brick  and  tile-making  are  carried,  on. 
Brant-BronghtoUf  a  large  and  pleasant  village,  on  the  Brant, 
6^  miles  N.E.  of  the  Claypole  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  12  miles  N.  from  Grantham  ;  pop.  755  in  1861. 
Besides  the  church, .  a  handsome  Thiid  Pointed  building, 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  FriendS, 
schools,  and  some  charities.  Bishop  Warburton  was  rector 
of  Branl-Broughton  for  many  years,  and  here  wrote  the 
works  by  which  he  acquired  celebrity.  Bwgh'in-the'Marshj 
formerly  a  market  town,  2  miles  £.  by  S.  of  the  Burgh 
or  Gunby  station  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  7 
miles  E.  from  Spilsby  ;  pop.  1223,  an  increase  of  8  since 
1851.  The  church,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  has  been  restored, 
and  a  new  omjan  by  Walker  erected.  There  are,  besides. 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  schools,  a  Literary  Institute, 
two  branch  banks,  and  two  hotels.  One  of  the  largest  stock 
fairs  in  the  county  is  held  here  once  a  fortnight.  An  iron- 
foundry  and  machine  works,  a  brewery,  malt-houses,  and  brick- 
fields, furnish  employment  Cai/Vwrpe,  a  village  and  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  9}  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Grantham ;  pop.  822,  a  decrease  of  67  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  and  a  north  aisle  added.  Claypole^  a  laige 
agricultural  village  on  the  river  Witham,  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Gran- 
tham ;  pop.  774  in  1861.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  partially  restored  and  fitted  with  open  seats.  The  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  here,  and  there 
are  National  schools.  The  Newark  worknouse  is  situated  at 
Claypole.  CleetJwrpe,  a  fishing  villajge,  and  a  station  on  the 
Manchester,  Shefh^d,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  3^  miles  S.E. 
from  Grimsby  ;  population  of  the  township  1230.  Cleethorpe 
has  a  sandy  beach,  and  commands  good  sea  views,  is  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  excursion- 
train  and  steam-boat  holiaay-makers.  Numerous  lodging-houses 
have  been  built,  and  there  are  hotels  and  good  inns,  Datns,  and 
bathing-machines.  A  new  church.  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
with  tower  on  the  N.  100  feet  high,  was  erected  in  4866  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth.  There  are,  besides,  a 
Wesleyan  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  a  public  hall. 
Cleethorpe  is  a  coastguard  station.  Oyster-dredging  is  -carried 
on.  CoUterworthf  4  miles  W.  of  the  Corby  station  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  8  miles  S.  from  Grantham ;  population 
of  the  township  969,  of  the  parish  1 163,  a  decrease  of  9  since 
1851.  Denton,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Grantham;  pop.  637,  a 
decrease  of  13  since  1851.  The  church  has  a  fine  tower. 
Denton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  G.  E.  Welby,  Bart.,  stands  in  a 
richlv  wooded  park ;  the  house  contains  a  good  collection  of 
family  portraits.  Edenkartiy  2^  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Bourn 
station  of  the  Gi*eat  Northern  Railway,  and  4^  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Corby ;  pop.  644,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1851.  Fleet,  an 
agricultural  villf^je,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.  from  the  Fleet 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  two  miles  E.  from 
Holbeach  ;  pop.  1312,  an  increase  of  150  since  1851.  The 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and  a 
new  rectory  built  There  are  Baptist  and  Unitarian  chapels,  an 
endowed  school,  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  some 
charities.  Frieston,  3  miles  E.  of  Boston  ;  pop.  1239,  a  decrease 
of  one  since  1861.  A  new  Wesleyan  chapel.  Third  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  here  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lee. 
Frieston  Shore,  1 J  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Frieston,  contains  several 
good  houses  and  two  hotels,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing.   Fulbeck,  6  miles  N.E.  from  the  Hougham  station  of 
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the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  pop.  728,  a  decrease  of  15  since 
1851.  The  church,  a  good  Second  Pointed  building,  has  been 
recently  restored,  and  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  some  charities,  in  the  village  is  a 
medieeval  Cross,  which  has  been  restored.  Fulbeck  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Fane  family,  is  a  £ne  old  mansion.  Limestone  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gedney,  a  scattered  village,  and 
a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  3  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Holbeach ;  pop.  2459,  an  increase  of  60  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  and  a  new  school-house  erected.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Friends. 
Great  Gonerhy,  2^  miles  N.W.  from  the  Grantham  station  ;  pop. 
1145,  a  decrease  of  288  since  1861.  Gosherton,  3J  miles  N.W. 
of  the  Surfleet  and  Gosberton  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway ;  pop.  2107,  an  increase  of  16  since  1851.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Free  Methodist 
chapels.  A  lar^e  public  school  was  erected  in  1856.  The 
villa^  is  agricultural.  Goodwill,  a  station  on  the  Manchester, 
She&eld,  and  Lincolnshire  Railwav,  3  miles  S.E.  from  New 
Holland ;  pop.  1192,  an  increase  of  54  since  1851.  Brick  and 
tile  works  and  corn-mills  afford  occupation.  Hagworthingham, 
a  large  village,  4^  miles  N.W.  from  Spilsby  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway ;  pop.  666,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851. 
The  church.  Holy  Trinity,  was  restoi^d,  and  the  south  aisle  and 
chancel  rebuilt  in  1859  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Fowler, 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  and  an 
endowed  Free  school.  Halton  Holegate,  a  station  on  the  Spilsby 
branch  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  1^  miles  E.  oy  S. 
from  Spilsby ;  pop.  531,  a  decrease  of  8  since  1851.  The 
church,  St.  Andrews,  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  HartaxUm, 
2ji  miles  S.W.  from  the  Grantham  station ;  pop.  488,  a  decrease 
of  6  since  1851.  The  chureh  has  been  x)artially  restored,  and 
there  are  a  National  school  and  some  charities.  Uaxey,  a  large 
village,  8  miles  N.  bv  W.  from  the  Gainsborough  railway 
station,  and  3  uules  S.  by  W.  from  Epworth;  pop.  2159  in 
1861.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district ;  a  fair  is  held  annually  in  June,  and  a  festival  for  an 
ancient  game  called  "  Throwing  the  Hood  '^  is  held  in  Januanr. 
The  chureh,  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  large  and  fine  stone  building,  partly 
of  the  Norman  and  partly  of  the  First  Pointed  perioc^  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  Lady  chapel  and  chantry,  and 
has  a  tower  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells.  There  are,  besides,  Weo- 
levan,  New  Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Free 
school,  almshouses,  a  news  room  and  library.  Heckington,  a 
large  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  5 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Sleaford ;  pop.  1725  in  1861.  The  church, 
St.  Andrew's,  is  a  noble  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  clerestory, 
tower  and  spire  184  feet  high ;  the  windows  are  filled  with 
painted  glass ;  it  contains  a  double  piscina,  3  sedilia,  and  several 
monuments  of  interest.  There  are  a  Baptist  and  two  Wesleyan 
chapels.  National  schools,  and  some  charities.  Flour-mills  and 
rope-yards  afford  occupation.  Helpringham,  a  large  agricultural 
village  on  the  navigable  Cardyke,  two  miles  S.  of  the  Hecking- 
ton  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  pop.  912  in  1861. 
The  chureh  is  a  fine  Second  Pointed,  building,  with  a  tower  and 
spire,  and  contains  3  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  a  carved  screen. 
The  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
chapels.  Malthouses  and  nour-mills  afford  employment.  North 
KeUetfy  an  agricultural  village,  with  a  station  two  miles  from  the 
village,  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Glanford  Brigg ;  pop.  870,  a  decrease  of  46 
since  1851.  The  chureh  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower.  South  Kelsey,  two  miles  S.  of  North 
Kelsey  ;  pop.  633,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  KirUm-in-HoU 
land,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  miles  S.S.W, 
from  Boston  ;  pop.  2255,  a  decrease  of  44  since  1851.  Besides 
the  chureh,  there  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels,  almshouses,  and  some  charities.  The  Grammar-school 
has  been  remodelled  according  to  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Leadenham,  or  Long  Ledenham,  a  station  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Grantham  and  Lincoln  section), 
11 J  miles  S.  from  Lincoln  ;  pop.  688,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1861.  Mahlethorpe,  a  small  village 
on  the  coast,  7  miles  N.E.  of  the  Alford  station  of  the  East  Lin- 
colnshire Rfdlway ;  population  of  the  parishes  of  Mablethoipe 
St.  Mary  and  Mablethoi-pe  St.  Peter,  418  in  1861.  The  church, 
St.  Mary,  is  old  and  interesting.  St.  Peter's  Church  was  long 
ago  destroyed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National 
schools.    The  village  has  a  pleasant  sea  view,  good  sands,  and 
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gently  sloping  beach,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Mablethorpe  is  a  coast-guard  station.  Marshchapel,  a  lar^e  and 
flourishing  agricultural  village  between  the  Louth  Navigation 
and  the  sea,  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Ludborough  station  of  the 
East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  from  Great 
Grimsby  ;  pop.  671  in  1861.  The  church,  St.  Mary,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  Third  Pointed  building,  with  a  fine  tower,  sur- 
mounted with  crocketed  pinnacles,  was  restored  in  1864,  the 
chancel  having  been  previously  rebuilt.  The  Wesleyan,  Primi- 
tive, and  Free  Methodists  have  chapek.  The  land  consists  of 
fertile  and  well-drained  marshes  ;  salt  marshes,  or  "  fettles,"  of 
several  hundred  acres  have  been  gained  by  draining  and  emkink- 
ment  within  the  last,  ten  years.  Memnghamy  4*  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Kirton  station  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway,  and  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  Glanford  Brigg ; 
population  of  the  township,  1086,  a  decrease  of  31  since  1851. 
The  village  is  well  built ;  and,  besides  the  church,  contains 
Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  National  school 
recently  erected,  a  reading-room,  and  library.  Metheringhanif  8 
miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Stix would  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  9  mUes  S.E.  from  Lincoln ;  pop.  1532,  an  increase  of 
10  since  1851.  Moxdton,  a  station  on  the  llolbeach  and  Spalding 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  3^  miles  W.  from  Hol- 
beach  ;  pop.  2143,  an  increase  of  85  since  1851.  In  accordance 
with  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Free 
Grammar-school  has  been  divided,  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
School,  and  the  management  vested  in  12  governors.  The 
village  is  agricultural ;  market-gardening  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, seeds  are  raised  for  the  markets,  and  Moulton  honey 
is  noted.  Navenby^  on  agricultural  village  on  the  river  Brant, 
and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  6{  miles  S.  from 
Lincoln  ;  pop.  1170,  an  increase  of  13  since  1851.  Neio  Holland, 
a  sea-port,  village,  and  station  on  the  Barton  branch  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  4  miles  E.  from 
Barton,  and  the  same  distance  S.  from  Hull.  It  has  a  pier,  and  a 
steam  ferry  to  Hull,  across  the  Humber.  The  population  was  not 
returned  separately  in  1861.  A  Railway  hotel,  with  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  has  been  lately  opened.  New  Holland  has  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  National  school,  which  is  used  as  a 
chapl  of  ease.  Nocion,  5i  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Washingborough 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Lin- 
coln ;  pop.  537,  an  increase  of  27  since  1851.  In  1864,  All 
Saints'  Church  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A.,  at  the  cost  of  the  Countess  of  Ripon,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Ripon.  It  is  a  handsome  early  Second  Pointed 
building,  French  in  character,  of  local  stone,  with  dressings  of 
Ancastcr  stone.  A  mortuary  chapel  contains  an  altar  tonib  of 
Devonshire  marble,  bearing  a  recumbent  statue,  by  Mr.  Noble, 
of  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  Owston,  5^  miles  S.E.  from  Crowle  rail- 
way station,  and  3^  miles  S.  from  Epworth  ;  ijopulation  of  the 
township,  1588,  a  aecrease  of  95  since  1851 .  Tne  fine  old  diurch 
of  St.  Martin  has  been  restored;  and  almshouses  have  been  recently 
built  and  endowed  by  Miss  Sandars.  Partneyj  44  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  the  Burgh  station  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and 
2  miles  N.  from  Spilsby  ;  pop.  487,  a  decrease  of  2  since  1851. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  chancel,  in  1863,  under  the  direction  of^Mr.  C.  E. 
Giles.  A  National  school  was  erected  in  1858.  Flour-mills 
afford  some  employment,  and  brick-making,  fellmongering,  brew- 
ing, and  malting  are  carried  on.  Pinchbeck,  2  miles  N.  from  the 
Spalding  station  ;  i)op.  2933,  a  decrease  of  129  since  1861.  The 
church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1863  at  the  expense  of  the 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  Wayet,  who  has  also  erected  a  new 
church  at  West  Pinchbeck,  and  a  school  at  East  Pinchbeck.  A 
large  flax-scutchins  mill,  flour-mills,  and  brick-fields  afford 
employment.  Market-gardening  is  carried  on.  Great  Ponton, 
or  Pannton.,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  mUes  S. 
from  Grantham  ;  pop.  661,  a  decrease  of  119  since  1851.  Rise- 
holme,  2 J  miles  N.  from  Lincoln,  contains  the  jMilace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  was  formed  by  additions  to  Riseholme 
Hall,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
from  the  representatives  of  the  late  F.  Chaplin,  Esq.  The 
palace,  as  it  now  appears,  is  a  large  semi -classic  structure,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  "W.  Railton.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and 
beautiful.  Bishop  Kaye,  the  first  occupant,  built  the  present 
church  on  the  site  of  the  old  and  dilapidated  parish  church,  and 
now  lies  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyaid.  The  church  is  a 
small,  but  well-finished  early  Second  Pointed  building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  The  parish  contained  93  inhabi- 
tants in  1861.  SaUfeet,  a  village  on  the  coast,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Louth ;  the  population  is  not  given  in  the  census  of  1861, 


but  is  about  300.  Saltfleet  has  lost  its  popularity  as  a  bathing- 
place,  and  is  now  a  dull,  decayed  village.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  It  is  a  coastguard  station, 
and  has  a  small  fishing  trade.  Saxelby,  a  railwav  station  on  the 
Gainsborough  branch  of  the  Great  Is  orthem  Railway,  and  on 
the  Fossdyke  Navigation,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Lincoln;  pop. 
1174,  an  increase  of  37  since  1861.  Saxelby  has  a  good  trade  m 
com  and  coals.  A  brush  manufeu^tory,  saw  and  corn-mills,  and 
brick-fields  afford  employment  The  church,  St.  Botoloh,  has 
been  restored,  and  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapels.  Scotter,  a  large  agricultural  village  on  the  Eau,  4 
miles  W,  by  N.  of  the  Kirton  station  of  the  Manchester,  Shefileld 
and  Lincolnshire  Railwav,  8^  miles  S.W.  from  Glanford  Brigg  ; 
pop.  1167,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  The  church,  St  Peter, 
has  been  restored.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Con- 
nexion Methodists,  have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 
Sibsei/,  a  large  village,  and  a  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Boston;  pop.  1297  in  1861. 
The  church,  St.  Margaret,  is  an  interesting  piulding,  partly  of 
Norman  date.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower, 
with  8  bells,  has  3  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  several  memorial  win- 
dows. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  an 
endowed  Free  school.  Brick-fields  and  market  gardening  afford 
some  employment  Skegness,  a  village  on  the  coast,  6  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  tne  Burgh  station  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway  ; 
pop.  322.  The  village  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  for 
sea-bathing :  it  contains  2  good  hotels,  lodging-houses,  baths, 
and  bathing-machines.  The  church  is  old,  and  there  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  National  schools. 
Skegness  is  a  coast-guard  and  life-boat  station.  North  Someixotes, 
on  the  coast,  8|  miles  N.E.  of  the  Louth  railway  station,  and 
about  2  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Saltfleet ;  pop.  1178,  an  increase  of 
139  since  1851.  The  adjoining  parish  of  SouUi  Som^cotes  has  a 
very  fine  old  church  with  a  lofty  spire  which  forms  a  well- 
known  sea  mark.  SiLrfleet,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  4^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Spalding ;  pop.  953,  an  in- 
crease of  8  since  1851.  The  leaning  spire  of  the  church  has  been 
repaired  ;  new  almshouses  have  been  erected  in  place  of  the  old 
dilapidated  buildings.  Large  flax-mills  give  some  employment 
SiUterton,  1^  miles  N.W.  of  the  Algarkirk  station  of  the  East 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  6  miles  S.W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  1338, 
a  decrease  of  107  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1862  ; 
the  chancel,  south  transept,  and  north  and  south  aisles  were 
rebuilt,  and  several  painted  windows  inserted.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Browning  of  Stamford.  Tealby,  or  T'eviU/y,  a  large  and 
pleasantly  situated  village,  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Market  Kasen 
station  ;  pop.  863  in  1861.  The  village  contains  a  fine  First 
Pointed  cnurch  of  stone,  with  a  good  tower,  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  Free  Methodist  chapels.  The  D'Eyncourt  School,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  late  Ri^ht  Hon.  C.  Tennyson  D'E3mcourt  in 
1868,  is  a  large  Gothic  hall,  with  open  timber  roof  and  painted 
glass  windows.  The  hall  is  used  as  a  lecture-room  for  the  Rural 
Institute,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  library  and  reading-room. 
Bayon's  Manor,  the  seat  of  the  D'Eyncourt  family,  is  a  large 
moated  and  castellated  manor  house,  with  magnificent  hall  and 
state  rooms,  restored  in  mediaeval  style  by  the  late  owner.  Corn- 
mills  and  stone  quarries  afford  some  occupation.  Tetford,  6 
miles  S.W.  of  the  Authorpe  station  of  the  East  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  and  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Spilsby;  pop  703,  a  decrease 
of  6  since  1851.  North  Thoresby,  a  large  village,  and  a  station 
on  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Louth  ;  pop.  824  in  1861.  The  church  has  been  partly  restored, 
and  there  are  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
large  Wesleyan  school.  Thoresby  has  some  trade  in  coal.  An 
agricultural  implement  manufactory,  corn-mills  and  brick-fieldis 
afford  employment.  Tydd-St-Mary^  on  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Noriblk  and  Cambridgeshire,  3  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the 
Long  Sutton  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  7  miles 
S.  from  Wisbeach  ;  pop.  977  in  1861.  The  village  lies  between 
the  Great  South  Holland  drain,  which  passes  N.  of  Tydd-St.- 
Mary,  and  the  North  Level  Main  Drain,  w^hich  is  on  the  south, 
the  outlets  of  both  into  the  Nene  being  a  short  distance  below 
the  village.  Tydd-St.-Mary  has  derived  great  benefit  from  tlie 
important  drainage  works  carried  out  here ;  and  also  from  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  fens.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  two  mission  houses  at  Tydd  Gate  and  in  the  Fen ;  and  Wes- 
leyan, and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels ;  Free  and  National 
scnools,  and  a  Young  Men's  Improvement  Society.  Uffingiony  a 
village  on  the  navigable  Welland,  and  a  station  on  the  Stamford 
and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway,  2  miles  E. 
from  Stamford  ;  pop.  610,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1861.    Caaewick 
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Hall,  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  J.  TroUope,  Bart,  stands  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Ufl&ngton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
is  an  old  mansion  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Welland.  West  Ferry ^ 
or  KintiartTs  Fen-i/,  a  village  on  the  Trent,  over  which  there  is 
a  ferry,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the  Crowle  railway  station,  and  3J 
miles  S.E.  from  Epworth ;  population  is  not  returned  separately*! 
West  Ferry  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  and  has  two  good 
inns.  The  market,  which  was  long  abandoned,  was  restored  a 
few  years  back,  and  is  now  held  on  Wednesday  in  a  neat 
market  house  erected  for  the  purpose.  Four  stock  markets  and 
a  statute  fair  are  held  annually.  A  machine  manufactory,  boat 
building  yards,  oil  cake  and  flour-mills,  a  sacking  and  sail  cloth 
manufactory,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  brewery,  and  rope  works 
afford  employment.  Waliham,  a  large  village,  and  a  station  on 
the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway,  3J  miles  S.  of  Great  Grimsby  ; 
pop.  856  in  1861.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  recent  erection. 
The  church,  All  Saints',  is  old  and  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
chapels,  and  there  are  Wesleyan  schools  and  a  Temperance-hall. 
Rope  and  sacking  making,  tanning,  and  brick-making  are  carried 
on.  WTiaplode,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  2^ 
miles  W.  from  Holbeach ;  pop.  2462,  a  decrease  of  102  since 
1851.  Winteriiighamj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Humber,  and 
about  2  miles  S.  of  the  Brough  station  of  the  Hull  and  Selby 
Railway,  with  which  there  is  commimicAtion  by  a  ferry  across 
the  Humber ;  pop.  858,  an  increase  of  34  since  1861.  It  has 
wharves  on  the  river,  and  some  trade  in  cotton,  malt,  coal,  and 
timber.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National  school. 
Steamers  run  from  Winteringham  to  Hull  and  Gainsborough. 
Fellmongering  and  brick  and  tile  works  afford  some  occupation. 
WinterUmf  3^  miles  N.  of  the  Appleby  railway  station,  and  7 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Barton  ;  pop.  1780,  an  increase  of  125  since 
1851.  The  viUage  is  lighted  witn  gas.  Besides  the  church  and 
chapels  there  are  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  a  Temperance-hall.  A  com  market  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. Agricultural  implement  and  machine  works,  brick  and 
tile  making  and  rope  yaros  provide  occupation.  Woolsthorpe,  4 
miles  W.  of  the  Corby  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  7^  S.  from  Grantham ;  population  of  the  village  270  m 
1861.  Woolsthorpe  is  a  hamlet  of  Colsterworth  parish,  chiefly 
noticeable  as  containing  the  house  (formerly  the  manor-house  of 
Colsterworth,  but  now  a  farm  house)  in  which,  as  an  inscription 
on  the  front  records.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  Dec.  25, 1642. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  Scotland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  538].  As  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of  Linlithgowshire  is  126*73  square 
miles,  or  81,113  acres,  of  which  76,799  acres  are  land  ;  466  acres^ 
water ;  and  3857  acres  foreshore.  The  population  in  1861  was* 
38,645,  of  whom  19,868  were  males,  and  18,777  females,  an 
increase  of  8510  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
8375.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  5392,  uninhabited 
166,  and  building  37.  The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15 
years  of  age  attending  school  was  6413  ;  scholars  of  all  ages, 
6785.  Linlithgowshire  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  ex- 
cluding that  of  the  represented  burghs,  was  33,572,  an  increase 
of  8845  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  831. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  161,  and  under 
601,  was  303  in  1866. 

Linlithgowshire  is  well  supplied  with  railway  communication 
by  the  Knes  of  the  North  British  Company  which  traverse  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  The  main  lines  are 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Bathgate  branch,  which 
were  in  operation  when  tne  original  article  appeared  ;  the  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow  and  Falkirk  which  connects  those  towns  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  Glasgow  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  with  Stirling  and  the  towns  farther  north  ;  and  the* 
Queensferry  branch  which  runs  from  the  Coger  junction  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  Dalmeny. 

In  its  general  character  the  agriculture  of  Linlithgow  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  Lothians,  the  like  excellent  fanning 
prevailing  here  as  in  Haddingtonshire  and  Edinbui^hshire.  In 
the  «rops  raised,  the  chief  dilFereiice  is  that  in  cereals  a  larger 
proportion  of  oats,  and  in  green  crops,  a  lai^er  proportion  of 
turnips  are  grown  than  in  either  of  the  other  counties  ;  wlule  in 
stock  the  proportion  of  cattle  is  also  larger,  but  of  sheep  much 
less.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  nearly  two  thirds  are 
under  crops.  Of  this  com  occupies  above  a  third  (35 per  cent); 
green  crops  over  a  seventh ;  clover  and  artifici  I  grasses  more 
than  two  ninths,  while  somewhat  under  a  quarter  is  jiermanent 


pasture.  The  proportions  appropriated  to  the  principal  cereals 
grown  in  the  county  are — above  fine  ninths  to  oats  ;  somewhat 
less  than  a  ninth  to  wheat ;  and  nearly  two  ninths  to  barley. 
Beans  average  1000  acres.  Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green 
crops,  turnips  and  swedes  take  nearly  two  tliirds  ;  potatoes  less 
than  two  sevenths.  Of  vetches  and  lucerne  bat  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  is  gro^^l.  Only  784  acres  were  returned  in  1867 
as  bare  fallow.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  53,420 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  18,680  acres  were  under  com 
crops ;  7960  acres  under  green  crops ;  11,975  acres  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  14,021  acres  permanent 
pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under 
com  crops,  2059  acres  were  wheat ;  4239  acres  barley  or  here  ; 
11,249  acres  oats  ;  and  1132  acres  beans.  Of  the  acreioge  under 
green  crops  2216  acres  were  potatoes  ;  10,664  acres  turnips  and 
swedes  ;.  of  mangold  and  carrots  together  there  were  only 
3  acres ;  and  only  416  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  agriculturists  of  Linlithgowshire  have  for  some  years 
found  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  increasingly  profitable. 
The  q^uantity  kept  is  now  proportionately  larger  than  in  the 
adjoimng  counties,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  their  develop- 
ment The  Teeswater  are  the  old  favourites,  but  other  kinds 
have  been  introduced,  and  many  are  brought  young  from  the 
Highlands  to  be  fattened  for  the  southern  markets.  Of  sheep 
the  proportion  is  relatively  smaller,  but  they  do  well  in  the 
pastures.  The  number  of  pi^  kept  is  not  greater  than  the 
average  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Scotland.  On  the  25th  of 
Jime,  1867,  there  were  10,443  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which 
4019  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  3264  imder  two  years  of 
age ;  28,729  sheep,  of  which  8221  were  under  two  years  old  ; 
and  3140  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
both  cattle  and  sheep,  but  lai^est  in  sheep,  while  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  pigs  since  the  previous  year. 

The  manufactures  are  not  important,  and  none  distinctive. 
Ship-building,  rope-making,  and  the  like,  are  carried  on  at  the 
ports  ;  and  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  the  making  of  earthenware, 
distilling,  brewing,  and  tanning  are  pursued  to  some  extent 
The  Mid  Lothian  coal-field  extends  through  the  county,  and  the 
coal  is  extensively  worked.  At  the  beginning  of  1867  there 
were  16  collieries  in  operation  in  the  coimty,  of  which  3  were  at 
Linlithgow,  and  13  in  the  Bathgate  district,  but  the  oiQcial 
Mineral  Statistics  do  not  furnish  returns  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
annually  raised.  Limestone,  freestone,  and  granite  are  extensively 
worked.  The  Binney  quarries  have  suppued  most  of  the  stone 
of  which  Edinburgh  is  built. 

Toions  and  Villages. — Besides  Linlithgow,  the  county  town, 
Linlithgowshire  has  one  parliamentary  burgh,  Queensferry,  and 
two  burghs  of  barony,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowstowness.  Of  these 
and  the  larger  villages  we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a 
few  additional  particulars. 

lAnlithgoio  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  638],  the  county  town,  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
North  British  RaUway,  17  nules  W.  from  Edinburgh.  In  1861, 
the  population  of  the  royal  burgh  was  3693  ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  was  3843,  a  decrease  of  370  since  1851.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  349.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1866  was  131  ;  of  male  occupiers  302.  The  rateable 
value  was  04441,  LinUthgow  unites  wilii  Airdrie,  Falkirk, 
Hamilton,  and  Lanark,  to  form  the  Falkirk  District  of  Burghs, 
which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
manufacture  of  glue,  and  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  breweries, 
furnish  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal 
addition  to  the  town  is  a  new  Court  House. 

BaUigate  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  9281,  a  burgh  of  barony,  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  19  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Edinburgh.  In  1861  the  town  contained  748  in- 
habited houses,  and  4827  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1466  since 
1851.  Bathgate  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  extensive 
collieries  of  tne  district ;  in  1866  no  fewer  than  13  laines  were  in 
active  operation.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  lime 
works  also  employs  many  persons.  Besides  the  public  buildings 
noticed  in  the  E.  C,  the  town  has  an  academy  and  branch  banks. 

BorrojvstownesSf  a  burgh  of  barony,  sea-port,  and  market  town, 
3  miles  N.  from  the  Linlithgow  railway  station.  In  1861  it  con- 
tained 310  inhabited  houses,  and  3814  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  1169  since  1851.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  earthenware, 
soap,  sulphuric  acid,  and  whisky.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  to\vn  has  a  narbour  of  2i  acres, 
and  a  considerable  titide  is  done  in  coal  and  salt  On  tiie  31st 
of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Borrowstowness  46  sailing-ves«els  of  the  aggixjgate  burden  of 
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5244  tons,  and  3  steam-vessels  of  79  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  the  year  weje — coastwise,  inwards,  108  British  sail- 
ing-vessels of  6318  tons ;  7  steam- vessels  of  646  tons  ;  and  1 
foreign  sailing-vessel  of  122  tons  burden  ;  outwards,  357  British 
sailing-vessels  of  23,269  tons,  and  8  steam- vessels  of  1135  tons 
ag^resate  burden.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  23 
British  sailing-vessels  of  3676  tons,  1  steam-vessel  of  212  tons, 
and  232  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  24,611  tons  aggregate  burden  ; 
outwards,  246  British  sailing-vessels  of  34,111  tons,  2  steam- 
vessels  of  422  tons,  and  775  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  85,374  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
the  port  of  Borrowstowness  was  364/.,  a  decrease  of  113Z.  from  that 
of  1866.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
9752.,  an  increase  of  1652.  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Qv^unsferrify  or  Sovih  Queensferry,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and  a  parliamentary 
burgh,  is  about  13  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinburgh  by  the  Queens- 
ferry  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway.  In  1861  the  parlia- 
mentary buigh  contained  144  inhabited  houses,  and  1230  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  35  since  1861.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  40.  Queensferry  unites 
with  Culross,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and  Stirling,  to  form 
the  Stirling  District  of  Buighs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons,  It  has  a  harbour  formed  by  two  piers,  but 
no  trade  is  now  carried  on  here.  The  buildings  are  described  in 
the  E.  C.  It  is  called  South  Queensferry  to  distinguish  it  from 
North  Queensferry,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth, 
here  2  miles  across. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

Blackburn,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  ttom  flie  Livingston  station  of 
the  North  British  Railway  ;  pop.  758.  Broxburn,  on  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  road  and  the  Union  Canal,  and  a  station  on 
the  North  British  Railway,  11 J  miles  W.  of  Edinburgh  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  village  660.  Crofthead,  a  large  colliery  village  in 
the  parish  of  Whitburn ;  pop.  1112.  Fauldhouse,  another  colliery 
village  in  Whitburn  pcuish  ;  pop.  599.  Dalmeny,  a  station  on 
the  Queensferry  branch  of  the  Nortii  British  Railway ;  pop. 
1274,  an  increase  of  31  since  1861.  Newtown,  a  good-sized  vu- 
lace  in  Borrowstowness  parish^pop.  816.  Torvhichen,  an  agri- 
cultural village  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Linlithgow  railway 
station  ;  population  of  the  villajge  477  :  of  the  panrfi  1848,  an 
increase  of  492  since  1851.  JVhitbum,  a  village  on  the  Glasgow 
road,  and  a  station  on  the  Momingside  branch  of  the  North 
British  Railway,  2^  miles  S.W.  from  Bathgate ;  pop.  1362. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  collieries. 

LISBON  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  543]  has  undei^one  but  little 
change.  A  new  town  has  extended  itself  along  Uie  Tagus,  in 
whicii  are  some  good  streets  and  squares,  tolerably  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas,  with  a  new  royal  palace  completed  in 
1864.  The  whole  ci^  ranges  for  about  five  miles  along  the 
river,  and  must  be  now  less  crowded,  as,  in  1863,  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  suburbs  of  Belem  and  Olivarez,  haa  feUen 
to  224,063,  a  decrease  of  50,000  from  the  estimate  of  1854. 
An  English  chapel  has  been  built;  Belem  Castle  has  been 
restored,  and  a  Botanic  Garden  has  been  formed.  The  manu- 
factures and  the  commerce  remain  almost  precisely  as  they 
were.  There  is  a  regular  line  of  steam-packets  from  England, 
the  distance  from  rlymouth  being  about  770  miles,  and  the 
transit  takes  from  eight  to  ten  days  usually.  On  August  11, 
1868,  a  great  part  of  the  Custom-house  was  destroyedoy  fire, 
together  with  cotton  and  brandy  of  an  estimated  value  of 
100,000^ 

LISBURN^  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col. 
544],  a  mumcipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market  town, 
and  a  station  on  the  Ulster  Railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  Bel- 
fast. In  1861  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough  was 
7503,  an  increase  of  934  since  1851.  Lisbum  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  the  Imperial  Parliament  In  1861  the  parliamentary 
borough  contained  1348  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
8585,  an  increase  of  1061  since  1851.  The  number  of  electora  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  272 ;  the  occupants  of 
tenements  rated  at  over  4Z.  and  imder  81,  numbered  252.  The 
net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was  11,562Z.  Of  the  inhabitants 
6365  were  Protestants,  and  2196  Roman  Catholics.  Lisbum 
Poor  Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of 
119,843  acres,  and  a  population  of  66,882  in  1861.  The  Poor 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  163,884/.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse  was  397  ;  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  during  the  year  was— indoors,  1091  ;  outdoors,  124. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  which  serves  as  the  cathedral  for 


the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  there  are  a  chapel-of-ease, 
a  Friends  meeting-house,  a  Roman  Catholic^  3  Methodist  and  2 
Presbyterian  chapels  ;  a  Court-House,  MiEu^ket-House,  Linen 
Hall,  the  County  Infirmary,  and  a  Union  Workhouse.  The 
manufacture  of  muslin,  damask,  diaper,  and  other  fine  linens, 
and  thread,  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs. 

LISKEARD,  Cornwall  [E.  C.  vol  iii  coL  545],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  264|  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western 
line.  In  1861  the  mumcipal  borough  contained  4689  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  303  since  1851.  The  parliamentary  borough 
contained  1146  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  28  uninhabited,  and 
23  building.  The  population  was  6585,  of  whom  3070  were 
males,  and  3515  females,  an  increase  of  381  since  1851.  Liskeaid 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  434,  of  whom 
61  are  returned  as  belonging  to  tne  working  classes.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1021 ;  the  number  directly 
rated  to  the  poor  was  879,  of  whom  444  were  rated  under  10/. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  was  26,866Z. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
23,279^  Liskeard  Poor  Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  107,320  acres,  and  a  population  of 
33,554  in  1861. 

The  town  has  of  late  been  considerably  improved.  New  shops 
and  public  buildings  have  been  erected  ;  the  streets  have  been 
macadamised,  and  the  ways  paved  ;  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
has  been  obtained  from  a  reservoir  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
outside  the  town  limits  a  large  number  of  handsome  houses  and 
villa  residences  have  been  built  A  new  Town-hall,  Italian  in 
style,  the  groimd-floor  of  granite,  the  upper  part  of  local  schist, 
was  erected  in  1869  on  ike  site  of  the  old  one,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  H.  Rice,  of  Liskeard.  Besides  the  great  room,  which  is 
fitted  with  an  orchestra  for  concerts,  it  contains  a  large  reading- 
room  and  apartments  for  the  County  Court,  &c.  The  pariui 
church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1862.  In  1866  a  new  Con- 
gregational chapel,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
Dean-street,  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  chapeL  A  new  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  local  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  was  erected  in  1863,  frt)m  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hansom  ;  and  there  are  besides  Wesleyan,  United  Free  Metho- 
dist, Bible  Christian,  and  Friends'  meeting-houses ;  large  National 
schools,  First  Pointed  in  style,  erected  in  1866 ;  almanooses  and 
other  charities  ;  3  banks,  and  3  good  inns.  Liskeard  has  a  laige 
retail  trade ;  serge  is  manufactured  to  some  extent^  and  there 
is  a  tannery.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  tin,  copper,  and 
lead  mines.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  six  fairs 
^  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished  iveeklv 

LIVERPOOL,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  voL  iii  coL  649],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentanr  borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town.  In  1861 
the  population  oi  the  borough,  tne  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  which  are  co-extensive,  was  443,938,  of  whom  215,716 
were  males,  and  228,222  females,  an  increase  of  67^988  since 
1851.  The  population  in  the  middle  of  1868  is  estimated  by 
the  Registrar-General  at  500,676.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  1861  was  66,781,  uninhabited,  5197,  and  building,  60a 
By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Liverpool  wiU  in  future  return 
tbxee  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore  ;  but  no  elector  is  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candi- 
dates. The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  regiHter 
in  1866  was  20,618,  of  whom  2680  are  returned  as  belonging  to 
the  working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  was  14,672.  The  number  of  male  occupiers 
of  houses  in  1866  was  60,533  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  < 
poor  was  65,873,  of  whom  26,952  were  rated  under  lOi.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  was  2,656,8882. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
'  2,402,684^  The  borough  revenue  for  1867  was  255,5262. ;  the 
expenditure  was  340,1252.,  of  which  146,0402.  were  for  public 
works  and  repairs.  Liverpool  Poor  Law  Union  contains  1  parish, 
with  an  area  of  2220  acres,  and  a  population  of  269,742  in  1861. 
Toxteth  Park  Poor  Law  Union  contains  1  parish,  with  an  area 
of  3768  acres,  and  a  population  of  69,264  in  1861.  West  Derby 
Poor  Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  46,799  acres,  and  a  population  of  156,561  in  1861. 

The  importance  of  Liverpool  is  due  to  its  commerce.  After 
London,  it  is  the  chief  commercial  6itj  in  the  kingdouL  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam-vessels  registered,  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom,  London 
included,  and  form  about  a  third  of  those  roistered  at  the  whole 
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of  the  English  porta.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  received 
at  Liverpool  in  1867  nearly  equalled  that  of  all  the  other  ports 
in  England,  omitting  London ;  was  within  390,000^.  of  the 
amount  received  in  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  exceeded  by 
900,000^.  that  received  in  Ireland.  The  mainstay  of  Liverpool 
commerce  is  the  trade  with  America,  which  has  increased  to 
gigantic  proportions.  The  trade  with  Australia  is  also  very 
lar^,  as  is  likewise  that  with  India,  Africa,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe.  Of  cotton  alone  the 
quantity  imported  into  Liverpool  is  above  6  naillion  cwts. 
annually ;  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  nearly  50  million  pounds  ; 
of  alpaca  about  40  million  pounds.  Of  grain,  including  maize, 
nearly  2^  million  quarters ;  1,300,000  pounds  of  tea ;  above  6 
million  pounds  of  unstemmed  tobacco ;  16  million  pounds  of 
stenmied!,  and  2  million  pounds  of  manufeu^turea  tobacco. 
Sugar,  wine,  and  spirits ;  seeos,  oil,  tallow ;  hemp,  flax,  and  jute ; 
timber,  hides ;  copper  and  other  ores  ;  and  provisions  in  im- 
mense quantities  are  imported.  Thequantities  of  these  articles 
imported  in  different  years,  of  course,  vary  considerably.  In 
some,  however,  there  is  a  steady  augmentation,  lK)th  as  to  the 
actual  amount  received  and  relatively  to  other  ports ;  in  others 
there  is  an  equally  marked  decline.  The  cotton  of  America  is 
now  consigned  almost  exclusively  to  Liverpool.  In  tea  an 
opposite  process  is  going  on.  In  1863  Liverpool  received  over 
16  miUion  (16,443,750)  pounds  of  tea,  being  23*25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  imported ;  and  London  70  million  (70,735,135) 
pounds,  or  73*81  per  cent. ;  but  from  that  year  the  amount 
received  in  Liverpool  has  shown  a  continuous  decrease,  and  in 
1867  only  1,300,915  lbs.,  or  1*02  of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
was  received ;  whilst  126,648,924  lbs.,  or  98*93  of  the  entire 
amount,  were  received  in  London.  On  the  other  hand,  Liverpool 
is  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  the  vast  textile  manufactures 
of  Lancashire,  the  woollen  goods  of  Yorkshire,  the  hardwares  of 
Warwickshire,  the  iron  of  South  Staffordshire,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous products  of  the  whole  of  this  crowded  and  husv  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  besides  being  a  chief  port  for  the  embarkation 
of  emigrants,  especially  to  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  city  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  described  in  the  E.  0. ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
to  quote,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  the  returns  there 
given,  the  most  recent  shipping  statistics  of  the  port.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  1861,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  267  sailing-vessels,  of  and  under  50  tons, 
their  agppregate  biuden  being  9422  tons,  and  2221  of  above  50 
tons,  (H  1,274,194  tons  aggregate  burden;  63  steam- vessels,  of 
and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1940  tons,  and 
378  above  50  tons,  of  218,097  tons  aggregate  burden.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  the  year  were — coastwise;  inwaids,  3622  British 
sailing-vessels  of  345,963  tons  ;  3499  steam- vessels  of  1,149,658 
tons ;  43  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  13,042  tons,  and  1  steam- 
vessel  of  457  tons  burden  ;  outwards,  1571  Britidi  salLing- 
vessels  of  130,801  tons,  3389  steam-vessels  of  1,068,905  tons, 
and  5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1017  tons  a^c^regate  buiden. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  840  British  sailing-vessels 
of  658,027  tons,  75  steam-vessels  of  91,900  tons,  and  64  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  49,271  tons;  outwards,  1029  British  sailing- 
vesseU  of  800,634  tons,  90  steam-vessels  of  100,578  tons,  and 
77  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  50^72  tons  burden.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports — ^inwards,  1650  British  sailing-vessels  of  700,202 
tons,  1192  steam- vessels  of  1,151,011  tons,  950  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  491,004  tons,  and  93  steam-vessels  of  53,859  tons ; 
outwardsi  1400  British  sailing-vessels  of  627,258  tons,  1024 
•steam-vessels  of  1,032,880  tons ;  989  foreign  saiHng-vessels  of 
495,172  tons^  and  99  steam-vessels  of  54,669  tons  a^regate 
burden.  The  returns  for  1867-8  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board  show  an  increase  in  the  year  of  140  sailing-vessels  of 
150,693  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  22  steam-vessels  of  52,321 
tons.  In  the  coastmg  trade  there  was  an  increase  of  316  sailing- 
vessels,  but  a  decrease  of  308  tons ;  and  a  decrease  of  64  steam- 
vessels  and  28,511  tons.  The  receipts  for  dock  rates,  shipping, 
and  light  dues  showed  an  increase  of  46,628^  The  annual 
receipts  for  dock  and  light  dues  are  now  about  300,000/.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
during  1867  was  3,040,50U.,  an  increase  of  172,900/.  over  that  of 
1866 ;  the  amount  of  dut^  received  on  British  spirits  during 
the  ^rear  was  159,9602.^  an  increase  of  32,404/.,  over  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  commerce  of  Liver- 
pool has  rendered  necessary  a  great  extension  of  dock  and 
harbour  accommodatiott.    For  many  years  past  dock  extension 


works  have  been  in  progress,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  connected  line  of  docks  extending  above  5  miles  from  north 
to  south  between  the  river  and  the  city.  The  river  wall  from 
the  extreme  north  boundary  of  the  Docks  Estate  near  the  Rim- 
rose  brook,  to  the  south  boundary  near  Dingle  Point  is  about 
6  mUes  in  length.  The  management  of  the  docks  and  harbour 
was  in  1857  transferred  to  a  board,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  b^  the  ratepayers.  The  inan^ement  of  the  Birkenhead 
docks  is  included  in  the  trust  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  but  the  union  is  regarded  with  much  dissatisfaction  by 
the  parties  whose  interests  are  affected,  and  the  jealousy  was  not 
removed  by  the  Mersey  Dock  Act  of  1864,  which  was  intended 
to  adjust  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties.  [Birkenhead, 
E.  C.  S.]  Since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C,  Wapping  Basin, 
Queen's  Dock,  Cobuig  Dock,  and  others  have  been  improved, 
extended  or  remodelled,  and  several  new  docks  constructed. 
The  Canada  Docks,  opened  in  1.859,  consist  of  Canada  Half 
Tide  Dock,  which  has  a  water  area  of  nearly  4  acres,  and  468 
yards  of  quays ;  Canada  Dock,  which  has  an  area  of  17|  acres, 
and  an  entrance  lock  500  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  which  can 
be  used  as  a  graving  dock,  and  1272  yards  of  quays ;  and  Canada 
Tidal  Basin,  with  a  water  area  of  nearly  7  acres  and  546  yards 
of  quays.  Canada  Dock -is  appropriated  to  the  timber  trade,  and 
has  spacious  timber  yards,  sneds,  and  offices  connected  with  it 
North  Carriers'  Dock,  on  the  north  of  the  Canada  Docks,  has  a 
water  area  of  2|  acres,  and  641  yards  of  quays  ;  South  Carriers' 
Dock  has  nearly  2  acres  water  area  and  615  yards  of  quays : 
these  docks,  constructed  in  1862,  are  appropriated  to  the 
mahogany  and  inland  carrying  trades.  Com  Warehouse  Dock, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  tiie  former  Waterloo  Dock,  was 
constructed  m  1863-4.  It  has  a  water  area  of  over  3|  acres,  and 
493  yards  of  quays.  As  its  name  implies  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  com  trade,  and  is  surrounded  with  immense  piles  of  fire- 

Eroof  warehouses,  1485  feet  long,  70  feet  deep,  and  6  stoieys 
igh.  Rails  are  laid  from  the  dock  into  the  ground-floors  of  the 
warehouses ;  hydraulic  apparatus  lifts  the  ^rain  to  the  several 
floors,  and  transmits  it  to  any  part  of  the  buildings,  and  machinerv 
of  a  novel  kind  is  applied  to  all  the  ordinary  operations.  South 
of  Com  Warehouse  Dock  was  Princes'  Basin ;  this  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Half  Tide  Dock,  which  has  a  lock  entrance  for 
river  craft,  and  2  side  entrances,  65  feet  wide,  from  the  Mersey, 
and  a  passage  into  Prince's  Dock  on  the  south ;  it  has  a  water 
area  of  over  6  acres,  and  at  one  comer  a  gridiron  for  repairing 
vessels.  The  Herculaneum  Dock,  constructed  in  1863-6,  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  line  of  docks  between  the  Dingle  wall  and 
Sefton-street,  has  entrances  80  feet  and  60  feet  wide,  a  water 
area  of  about  9  acres,  and  540  yards  of  quays.  It  communicates 
with  two  ^ving  docks,  each  750  feet  long.  Otiber  extensive 
docks  are  m  progress  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  town.  The 
retaininff  walls  and  all  the  constructional  works  have  been 
executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner ;  the  appliances  are 
of  the  best  kind  ;  lines  of  railway  are  carried  round  the  docks, 
and  everything  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
embarking  ana  disembarking  goods.  Works  of  so  great  an 
extent  have  necessarily  been  very  costlv,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Mersey  Dock  Board  had  incurrea  a  debt  of  nearly  14 
millions  in  1867,  when  they  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  raise  a  further  sum  of  1,100,000/.  for  the  carrying  out  of  new 
works.  The  expenditure  of  the  Board  upon  the  new  works. at 
Liverpool  during  the  year  ending  June  24th,  1868,  was  86,238/., 
upon  repairs  and  maintenance  70,681/.,  in  all  168,858/.  On  tiie 
Birkenhead  side  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was 
220,606/.  The  total  water  area  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  is  now 
about  300  acres,  and  there  are  about  20  miles  of  cjua^age. 

Although  but  secondary,  the  manufactures  of  Liverpool  are 
important  With  the  vast  mercantile  marine  belonging  to  tilie 
port,  and  the  most  extensive  iron  steam  service  extant,  ship- 
bailding  yards,  and  especially  yards  for  the  construction  of  iron 
vessels,  marine  steam-engines,  boilers,  machinery  and  the  like, 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  place.  There  are  accordingly 
works  of  this  kind  on  the  most  important  scale  here  and  at 
Birkenhead.  Chain,  cable,  and  anchor  works  are  also  on  a  very 
large  scale ;  and  there  are  extensive  rope  yards,  sail  lofts,  and 
the  various  manufactories  incident  to  a  great  sea-port.  The 
other  manufactures  are  of  a  very  varied  kind.  Soap  is  made 
here  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom  : 
above  50  million  pounds  are  said  to  be  sent  out  annually.  Iron 
and  brass  foundries ;  tar,  turpentine,  and  mineral  oil  works ; 
chemical  works,  rice  mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries  are  all  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnitude.  Watch  and  chronometer  movements 
are  extensively  made  and  finished.    Farther  out  are  very  large 
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glass  works,  potteries,  copper  smelting  works,  and  other  works 
of  a  kind  not  suitable  to  oe  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  great  town.  Liverpool  has  good  markets.  The  provision 
markets  are  open  every  day,  but  the  principal  markets  are  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  inunense  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce  are  brought  in.  Com  markets  are  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Fourteen  newspapers  are  published, 
of  which  5  are  issued  daily. 

Next  to  London,  Liverpool  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  increase  has  been  among  the 
most  remarkable.  Less  than  a  centur}-  ago  (1772)  it  contained 
only  34,000  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  about  76,000  ;  at  the  present 
time  the  population  exceeds  half  a  million.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  Liverpool  being  essentially  a  commercial  city,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labouring  and  poorer  population  must  of  neces- 
sity reside  as  near  as  possiole  to  the  river  and  docks,  where  their 
employments  are  earned  on,  and  that  for  the  dock  extensions  and 
the  construction  of  the  immense  warehouses,  yards,  offices,  and 
public  buildings  rendered  necessary  by  the  constantly  growing 
trade  of  the  port,  whole  streets  and  quarters  of  houses  have  been 
swept  away  until  a  complete  line  ot  docks,  with  their  connected 
buildings,  lines  the  entire  river  front,  it  will  be  understood  how 
almost  mevitably  with  such  a  population  the  city  should  have 
become  excessively  crowded.  Liverpool  is  now,  in  fact,  the  most 
densely  populated  of  all  our  laige  towns.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General^  there  were  in  June,  1868,  96 
persons  to  the  acre  in  Liverpool,  whilst  in  Glasgow,  the  next 
most  crowded  city,  there  were  only  87  to  the  acre ;  in  Man- 
chester, 81  ;  in  Birmingham,  44  ;  and  in  London  only  40.  The 
mortality  has  long  been  equally  in  excess.  In  1841  it  was  found 
that  1  in  22'82  persons  died  annually,  or  43'89  to  1000  persons 
living.  In  1865  the  annual  mortality  was  returned  oy  the 
Registrar-General  at  36*4 ;  in  1866,  at  41*85  ;  the  death  rate  for 
London  in  the  same  years  being  respectively  24'62  and  26*47. 
The  magnitude  of  the  evil  was,  however,  by  this  time  fuUy 
recognised,  and  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  it  as 
far  as  practicable.  In  1864  a  Sanitary  Amendment  Act  was 
obtained  by  the  Corporation,  and  in  1866  an  Improvement  Act, 
which  conferred  greatly  extended  powers,  inclu<ung  the  raising 
and  expending  of  200,0002.  for  openmg,  widening,  and  ventilating 
close  courts  and  alleys,  removing  cesspools,  &c.  A  complete  and 
well  paid  sanitaiy  staff  was  appointed ;  courts  and  alleys  have  been 
widened  from  3  feet  to  30  feet ;  7000  middens  havebeen  got  rid  of, 
and  a  system  of  water-closets,  imder  daily  inspection,  provided  ; 
lodging-houses  and  sub-let  dwellings  brought  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  medical  officer  of  health ;  the  streets  more 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  sewers  ventilated,  and  the  water  supply 
improved.  The  improvement  in  the  general  health  is  said  to  be 
very  apparent,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
statement  that  the  death  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  1867  had 
fallen  to  29*7  per  1000,  that  of  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
1865  and  1866  having  been  39*6  and  33*4  respectively.  The 
Registrar-General's  return  showed  the  rate  of  mortality  to  have 
been  only  30  per  1000  for  the  whole  of  1867.  In  1868,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  relapse.  The  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1868,  showed  a  death  rate  of  32*82  as  compared  with  28*54 
in  1867.  Parts  of  Liverpool  lie  low,  and  are  built  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  and  being  peopled  by  the  classes  always  found 
in  sea-port  towns — and  from  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
commerce  of  Liverpool,  the  bad  features  of  such  a  population 
appear  here  in  exaggerated  proportions — the  sanitary  condition 
of  these  parts  of  the  city  can  nardly  be  expected  to  compare 
favourably  with  places  more  happily  circumstanced.  But  with 
the  adoption  of  tne  measures  referred  to,  and  those  projected  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  town,  it  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  in  coming  years  a  still  greater  advance  will  be 
evident. 

How  considerable  the  general  sanitary  measures  have  been 
will  be  seen  from  the  official  statement,  that  whereas  20  years 
ago  there  were  30  miles  of  sewerage  in  the  town,  there  are  now 
(1868)  240  miles,  and  their  extension  is  still  proceeding.  The 
outfall  of  the  sewage  used  to  be  into  the  docks  and  basins ;  it  is 
now  carried  by  syphons  under  the  docks,  and  dischai^ed  into 
the  river  at  the  low  water  of  spring  tides  ;  whilst  the  sewers  are 
ventilated  by  shafts  or  pipes  whicJi  are  led  into  the  furnaces  or 
chimneys  of  factories,  or  to  the  tops  of  lofty  buildings,  or  by 
Archimedian  screw  ventilators.  The  corporation  have,  however, 
obtained  an  Act  for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage,  and  a  company 
has  been  formed  for  effecting  this  object,  in  whose  report  (August, 
1868)  it  is  stated  that  contracts  had  been  entered  mto  for  con- 
structing the  intercepting  sewer  imd  other  necessary  works,  and 


that  land  had  been  obtained  at  Blundellsands,  9  miles  north  of 
the  town,  on  which  to  apply  the  sewace.    The  works  have  since 
been  commenced,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  emptying  the  sewage  into  the  Mersey  will  soon  cease. 
In  1858  and  following  years  the  corporation,  at  a  total  outlay  of 
about  two  millions,  constructed  extensive  works  at  Rivington, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Liverpool,  for  collecting  the  rain- 
fall of  a  considerable  district,  the  reservoirs  being  capable  of 
storing  a  water  supply  of  13  million  gallons  daily,  though  the 
average  supply  from  this  source  has  been  found  not  to  exceed 
9  million  gallons  daily.    ITiis  is  supplemented  by  a  supply  of 
about  6  mfllion  gallons  daily  from  wells  in  the  red  sandstone 
formation  in  and  near  the  town,  thus  raising  the  daily  supply  to 
15  million  gallons.    It  is,  however,  considered  that  the  pres^it 
requirements  of  the  inhabitants  exceed  18.  million  gallons,  and 
various  measures  have  been  imder  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  for  making  good  the  deficiency,  either  by  changing 
the  sources  of  supply  altogether,  or  extending   the   existing 
arrangements. 

For  so  dense  a  population  parks  and  open  spaces  for  whole- 
some recreation  are  among. the  most  necessary  sanitary  provisions. 
Important  works  of  this  class  are  now  being  carried  out.  Until 
recently  Liverpool  had  provided  no  pubhc  parks.  Now  it  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  what  has 
been  termed  a  cordon  of  them.  Prince's  Park  and  the  Dingle, 
on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  are  private  property,  and  were 
laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  occupants  of  the  villas 
built  on  the  estate  ;  but  they  are  very  pleasing,  provide  a  good 
open  space,  and  the  public  are  admitted  to  them  on  certain  days, 
fxirther  north  are  the  Botanic  Ghvrdens  and  Wavertree  Park,  and 
beyond  this  are  the  park  and  grounds  of  Newsham  House,  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  corporation,  and  are  being  converted 
into  a  pubuc  park  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  Liver- 
pool X^orth  of  this  the  corporation  some  time  back  purchased 
a  pleasant  piece  of  land,  and  laid  it  out  as  recreation  grounds, 
under  the  name  of  Shiel  Park.  Soon  after  they  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  about  160  acres  of  land  at  the  extreme  north 
of  the  town,  wmch  has  been  laid  out  as  Stanley  Park,  and 

Slanted  in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  under  the  direction  of 
[r.  E.  Kemp,  the  well-known  landscape  gardener,  of  Birken- 
head Park.  But  all  these  are  likely  to  be  eclipsed  in  appearance 
by  Sefton  Park  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  town.  This  is  being 
formed  from  the  designs  of  M.  E.  Andr6  (director  of  the  pubUc 
parks  of  Paris)  and  Mr.  Homblower,  of  Liverpool.  The  site 
comprises  375  acres,  extending  from  the  Ullet-road  to  Mossley- 
hill  and  Aigburth.  The  ground  is  naturally  broken  into  hill 
and  hollow,  and  very  diversified,  while  the  heights  afford  beauti- 
ful views.  About  200  acres  are  reserved  for  the  park,  the 
remainder  being  appropriated  as  sites  for  villas.  MM.  Andre 
and  Homblowers  plans  are  A'^ery  elaborate  and  ornamental  in 
character,  embracing  not  only  a  Rotten-row  and  carriage  driven 
but  botanical  gardens,  lakes,  eleven  cascades,  with  ornamental 
rock-work, ''  kiosks"  at  the  more  commanding  spots,  pavilions 
and  other  ornamental  buildings,  a  grand  conservatory,  fountains, 
and  a  cricket-groimd  of  12  acres.  The  land  was  bought  of  the 
Earl  of  Sefton  for  250,000^,  and  it  was  estimated  that  it  would 
require  140,000^  to  complete  the  park  as  designed.  The  works 
are  in  progress,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  estimate  will  be 
considerably  exceeded.  The  corporation  have  agreed  (October, 
1868)  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power?  to  borrow  150,0001 
additional  for  park  purposes. 

In  its  general  appearance  the  town  has  been  greatly  altered 
during  the  last  few  years.  New  streets  have  been  formed,  many 
old  streets  and  some  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  have  been 
widened,  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
transformed  by  the  demolition  of  streets  and  houses  and  the 
erection  of  CTeat  piles  of  warehouses  and  offices,  and  large  num- 
bers of  old  houses  have  been  removed  in  other  parts  of  tne  town 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  large  commercial  esta- 
blishments. Generallv  speaking  the  new  commercial  buildings 
aim  at  architectural  character.  They  are  always  solidly  built, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  earUer 
public  and  commercial  buildings  of  Liverpool  were  almost  exclu- 
sively classic  in  style,  and  the  influence  of  the  style  was  con- 
firmed by  the  general  admiration  excited  by  St.  George's  Hall. 
Liverpool  has  still  more  of  this  classic  or  semi-classic  character 
in  its  general  architecture  than  most  towns,  but  the  more  recent 
buildings  are  of  a  more  ornamental  description,  Italian  of  a  more 
or  less  enriched  type  being  the  favourite  style.  Some  of  the 
banks,  assurance  offices,  and  chambers,  are  virtually  reproduc- 
tions of  Italian  palaces.    Several  new  hotels  have  been  Duilt  of 
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a  size  and  arcliitectural  splendour  rivaUing  the  laij^est  of  that 
class  of  buildings  recently  erected  in  London.  Nor  is  the  archi- 
tectural efifect  confined  to  these  buildings.  Many  of  the  shops 
and  trading  houses  are  built  in  a  very  expensive  manner  trom 
the  designs  of  architects  of  reputation. 

Ten  or  twelve  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Liveroool. 
Holy  Trinity,  Parliament-street,  is  a  cnicifomi  brick  building 
erected  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Q.  Williams.  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  Finch-street,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1861  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hay.  St.  Aidin's,  Victoria- 
road,  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holme,  is 
constructed  of  the  local  red-sandstone,  and  First  Pointed  in  style. 
St.  Timothy's,  Islington,  is  a  Second  Pointed  building  with  a 
tower  and  spire  100  feet  high,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gee.  St.  Titus',  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  brick 
and  stone,  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Culsliaw.  St.  Catherine's,  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  brick  with 
Stourton  stone  dressings,  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Gee.  St.  Silas',  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  stone  with 
tower  and  spire  125  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1864  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Grayson.  St.  Cleophas',  Toxteth  Park,  was 
built  in  1866,  of  Yorkshire  stone  witn  dressings  of  Stourton 
stone.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  spire  100  feet  high,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Gee.  St.  Mark's,  Chester-roaa,  a  neat 
Second  Pointed  church  of  Tranmere  stone,  with  Stourton  stone 
dressings,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Hay- 
cock. St,  Savioui-s',  Brickfield-road,  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills. 
St.  NathanieFs,  Oliver-street,  I'oxteth  Park,  was  erected  in  1868 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Walker.  Half  a  dozen  Congrega- 
tional chapels,  mostly  Gothic  in  style,  and  some  handsome ; 
as  many  Wesleyan  chapels,  two  or  three  of  large  size  and  of  a 
showy  Italian  character ;  Baptist  chapels ;  Welsh,  Scotch,  United 
and  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  chapels  (one  or  two  being  costly 
structui-es) ;  an  elaborate  Catholic  Apostolic  church,  and  other 
dissenting  places  of  worship  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  erected  several  important 
structures.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  a  spacious  First  rointed 
building,  the  interior  being  rather  richly  fitted,  in  part  erected  in 
1857.  Holy  Cross,  StanoLish-street,  completed  in  1860  for  the 
Conscriptionist  Fathers,  consists  of  a  church  with  a^very  rich  inte- 
rior, and  connected  buildings.  St.  Michael's,  West  Derby-road, . 
erected  in  1865,  is  noticeable  for  its  external  statues  and  carvings 
and  elaborate  window  tracery  :  all  these  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  and  are  Gothic  in  style,  but  vary  consideitibly 
in  character.  For  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  a  convent  was 
erected  in  1867  at  Moimt  Pleasance,  with  a  small  but  elegantlv 
finislied  chapel,  the  whole  being  designed  by  Messrs.  Hadfield. 
A  Greek  church,  Byzantine  in  style,  noteworthy  for  the  complete 
manner  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Eastern 
church  are  carried  out,  and  the  richness  of  its  interior,  was 
erected  in  the  Prince's  Park-road  in  1867.  In  all  there  are  now 
in  Liverpool  above  60  churches  of  the  Establisluneut ;  15  Con- 
gregational chapels,  18  or  19  Wesleyan,  and  about  25  belongmg 
to  other  sections  of  the  Methodist  denomination  ;  12  or  14 
Baptist ;  20  or  more  belonging  to  the  several  sections  of  the 
Presbyterian  body ;  and  above  a  dozen  belonging  to  other  sects ; 
besides  15  or  16  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  5  or  6  convents ; 
and  2  Jews'  synagogues. 

The  educational  institutions  are  very  numerous.  They  include 
Colleges,  Corporation  schools,  the  excellent  schools  of  the  Liver- 
pool Institution,  and  other  superior  schools  of  a  high  character ; 
numerous  National,  British,  and  denominational  schools;  in- 
dustrial, reformatory,  mission,  and  ragged  schools.  The  literary 
institutions  include  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Liverpool  Institu- 
tion, Athenaeum,  and  Literary  and  Mechanics  Institutes.  There 
are  besides  medical  schools,  a  College  of  Chemistiy,  an  Arclii- 
tectural Association,  a  flourishing  School  of  Art,  and  numerous 
societies  and  clubs,  a  Lyceum,  a  Gallery  of  Art,  and  a  Gymna- 
sium held  in  a  large  building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Myrtle- 
street  in  1865.  Alany  of  these  institutions  possess  fine  buildings 
some  of  wliich  have  been  erected  since  the  original  article  was 
written.  But  the  most  remarkable  recent  building  of  an  educa- 
tional character  is  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  erected 
in  1860,  near  St.  George's  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  40,0(X)Z.,  by  William 
Brown,  Esq.,  who  presented  it  as  a  free  gift  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men. The  building  is  a  Roman  Corinthian  edifice  222  feet  long 
and  164  feet  deep,  the  chief  feature  being  a  hexastyle  portico, 
prostylar  and  recessed,  with  four  intercolunms.  The  library 
occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  right  wing,  and  includes  a  noble 
readrng-room^  110  feet  long  and  50  wide,  divided  near  the  south 


end  by  two  Doric  columns  in  antis,  a  students'  reading-room,  40 
feet  by  28,  and  a  reference  library,  75  feet  by  27  :  the  library 
will  contain  100,000  volumes.  The  left  win^  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  museum  ;  the  rooms  of  which,  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  upstairs,  comprise  one,  70  feet  by  27  ;  two,  50  feet  by 
27  each ;  and  two,  40  feet  by  28  feet  eacn.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Allom  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Weiffhtman.  The  museum  contains  a  gallery  of  inventions ; 
an  art  gaulery  ;  the  valuable  collection  of  oojects  of  natural  his- 
tory bequeatned  to  the  town  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
remarkable  archaeological  collection  presented  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  J.  Mayer  in  1867.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  library 
are  weU  appreciated,  and  the  collections  in  the  museum  are 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  persons.  During  the  year  1867 
there  were  issued  578,774  volumes  from  the  reference  library, 
and  420,282  volumes  from  the  lending  libraries  ;  in  all  999,056 
volumes.  The  building  has  already  been  found  too  circum- 
scribed, and  is  about  to  be  enlarged. 

Of  the  recent  corporation  buildings  the  most  important  is  that 
known  as  the  Municipal  Offices,  completed  in  1868,  and  intended 
to  enable  the  corporation  to  concentrate  their  various  offices  in 
one  central  building.  It  is  a  lai^e  quadrangular  edifice,  having 
the  principal  front  m  Dale-street,  226  feet  long,  with  a  deptli  of 
195  feet.  The  style  is  semi-classic,  the  order  resembles  Roman 
Corinthian,  but,  instead  of  acanthus  leaves,  the  capitals  have 
fronds  of  English  ferns ;  a  central  clock  tower  and  spire  about 
200  feet  liigh,  and  pavilion  roofs  are  Renaissance  features.  The 
principal  front  has,  however,  a  very  grandiose  appearance. 
Twenty  attached  columns  of  polished  granite  occupy  tne  spaces 
between  the  window's  and  support  a  bold  cornice.  The  upper 
storey  is  an  attic,  w^ith  single  statues  emblematic  of  arts,  science, 
and  commerce,  on  a  broken  entablature  over  each  column,  and 
groups  of  statuary  at  the  angles  of  the  tower.  The  interior 
contains  above  a  hundred  rooms,  some  of  handsome  proportions. 
The  building  itself  cost  over  100,000/. ;  it  was  designed  origi- 
nally by  Mr.  J.  Weightman,  but,  after  his  death,  its  erection  was 
superintended,  and  the  design  much  modified,  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson. 

The  Municipal  Building  is  but  little  short  of  St.  Geoi^e's 
Hall  in  magnitude ;  but  in  this  re^ct  at  least  it  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  by  the  New  Exchange,  as  yet  but  in  part 
completed.  This  immense  building  is  intended  to  replace  the 
old  Exchange,  erected  in  1803-6  from  the  designs  of  Foster, 
and  described  in  the  E.  C.  [voL  iii.  cols.  351-2] ;  but  it  occupies 
also  the  site  of  the  Sessions-house  and  the  street  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  buildings.  When  completed,  the  building  will 
consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  will  have  a  frontage  to 
the  street  of  1500  feet.  At  present  only  tlie  west  wing,  in  which 
is  the  news-room,  has  been  completed ;  the  other  portions  are, 
however,  being  proceeded  with.  The  building  is  Renaissance, 
Italo-French  in  character,  with  a  good  deal  of  statuary  and 
ornamental  carving ;  is  four  storeys  mgh,  and  has  a  massive  and 
highly  enriched  central  tower,  and  two  others  with  pavilion 
roofs,  at  the  angles  of  the  projecting  wings.  The  news-room, 
the  principal  feature  of  the  completed  west  wing,  is  a  splendid 
apartment,  175  feet  long,  90  wide,  and  50  high,  with  a 
central  dome  50  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  high.  The  walls 
are  of  Caen  stone,  the  base  of  Bardiglia  marble,  the  columns 
and  pilasters  of  Irish  red  marble ;  the  panels  of  the  end  gal- 
leries are  inlaid  with  coloured  alabaster ;  statues  and  allegorical 
groups  above  the  cornices,  decorative  painting  and  gilding,  are 
freely  employed.  The  architect  of  the  New  Exchange  is  Mr. 
T.  H,  Wyatt.  The  laige  bronze  Nelson  monument,  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  old  Exchange  quadrangle,  has  been 
removed  a  few  yards  nearer  the  Town-hall,  and  placed  on  a 
higher  pedestal. 

Other  public  buildings  of  recent  erection  are  a  Court-house, 
of  no  great  architectural  merit,  by  Basnet-street ;  spacious 
Police-courts  and  offices  in  Dale-street ;  fire-engine  stations ;  a 
bridewell :  and  the  Toxteth  Public  Offices,  a  handsome  semi- 
classic  structure,  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lay- 
land.  A  Union  workhouse  on  a  large  scale  has  been  erected  for 
the  Toxteth  Park  Union,  and  one  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
for  1000  inmates,  was  completed  in  1868  at  West  Derby,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Culshaw.  A  noble  range  of  Gothic  build- 
ings is  also  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
for  the  reception  of  500  pauper  infants  belonging  to  Liverpool 
parish,  which  had  previously  schools  for  1200  diildren. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Liverpool  are  numerous  and 
comprehensive.  Among  the  new  buildings  erected  for  them  two 
or  three  may  be  mentioned.    One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
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Southern  Hospital,  the  claims  on  which  having  outgrown  the 
capabilities  of  the  existing  building,  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
hospital  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Oct.  23,  1867.  The 
building,  which  has  the  principal  front  towards  Hill-street,  is 
300  feet  long  and  180  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings  connected  with  it  by  corridors  ;  the  centre  containing  the 
offices,  the  wings  the  wards  for  patients.  It  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Culshaw,  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
hygienic  views,  and  fitted  with  the  most  approved  apj^liances. 
An  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  for  300  children  was  erected  in  1860, 
adjoining  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  boys  in  Myrtle-street,  and 
corresponding  with  it  in  style  ;  both  buildings  are  by  the  same 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Cunningham.  A  new  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Elizabethan  in  style,  was  erected  in  Myrtle-street  in  1862,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Gee.  The  Sailors'  Home  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1860,  was  reopened  in  a  new  building, 
Tudor  in  style,  in  1862.  With  these  may  be  noticed  the  Raffles 
Memorial  Mission-house,  a  spacious  building  erected  in  1864 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Dr.  Raffles,  and  containing  large  rooms  for  ragged  schools,  a 
workmen's  club,  religious  services  and  meetings. 

Liverpool  has  now  half-a-dozen  theatres,  besides  numerous 
assembly-rooms,  music  halls,  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
Two  of  the  theatres  are  new.  The  Prince  of  Wales*  Theatre 
was  formed  in  1861  by  remodelling  the  building  known  as 
Clayton  Hall ;  it  has  accommodation  for  1600  persons.  More 
ambitious  in  character  is  the  Alexandra  Theatre  and  Opera- 
house,  Lime-street,  built  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Salomons.  The  exterior  is  Italian  in  character,  of  brick  and 
Stourton  stone,  and  is  decorated  with  busts  of  Shakspere  and 
other  dramatists  and  musical  composers.  The  auditory  consists 
of  a  pit  appropriated  to  dress  stalls,  what  is  ordinarily  the  dress- 
circle  being  occupied  by  the  pit  audience ;  boxes,  and  gallery, 
the  latter  holding  about  1000  persons.  Handsomely  fitted 
lounging  and  smoking  rooms  are  also  provided. 

The  only  important  additions  to  the  monumental  sculpture 
in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  are  the  Albert  and  Wellington 
memorials.  The  Wellington  monument,  erected  in  1863,  at  the 
north  end  of  St.  George^  Hall,  consists  of  a  Doric  column  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  81  feet  high,  on  a  stepped  granite  base  and 
sandstone  pedestal  15  feet  hign,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Wellington  by  Mr.  G.  Lawson.  The  Albert 
Memorial,  erected  in  1866,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue,  by  Mr. 
Thomeycroft,  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  field-marshaPs  uniform. 

LONDON.  In  the  article  London  in  the  E.  C.  [vol.  iii  coL 
6861  a  fall  account  is  given  of  the  metropolis,  its  government, 
divisions,  btdldings,  and  institutions.  All  that  will  be  attempted 
here  will  be  to  indicate  broadly  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  it.  London,  within  the  limits  adopted  by 
the  Registrar-General,  extends  from  Hampstead  on  the  north  to 
Streatham  on  the  "south,  and  from  Fulham  on  the  west  to 
Plumstead  on  the  east,  south  of  the  Thames,  but  only  to  Black- 
wall  on  the  north,  the  populous  manufacturing  district  of 
Stratford  on  the  north-east  not  being  included.  In  1861  it 
contained  2,803,989  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,307,781  were  males, 
and  1,496,208  females.  The  increase  from  1851  was  441,753. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  359,421,  unin- 
habited 15,774,  building  402.  Besides  the  City  of  London, 
which  sends  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  includes 
the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury,  Mary- 
lebone,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Green- 
wich, each  of  which  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  making 
in  all  18  members  for  the  metropolis.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  an  additional  borough.  Hackney^  is  formed  out  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  a  new  borough,  Chelsea,  is  created.  Each 
of  these  is  to  have  two  members,  so  that  in  future  parliaments 
the  metropolis  will  send  22  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  these  boroughs  have  separate  articles  in  the  E.  C.  S.,  in 
which  will  be  found  their  respective  populations  and  parlia- 
mentary statistics. 

The  City  of  London  forms,  we  need  hardly  say,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  metropolis  as  defined  by  the  Registiur-General, 
and  its  population  is  steadily  decreasing,  as  more  and  more  of 
the  shops  and  dwellings  are  demolished  to  make  way  for  build- 
ings of  a  semi-public  character,  banks,  offices,  and  other  large 
business  establishments.  The  population  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1861  was  112,063,  of  whom  53,991  were  males,  and  58,072 
females,  a  decrease  of  15,806  since  1851.  But  these  numbers, 
it  has  been  said,  scarcely  represent  the  city  population  fairiy. 
More  than  half  tke  merchants  and  traders  who  own  or  occupy 
premises  in  the  city  and  regularly  cany  on  their  business  there, 


leave  it  alter  business  hours,  and  sleep  at  their  residences  in  tlie 
suburbs  ;  and  as  the  returns  for  the  census  only  included  those 
who  were  in  their  houses  on  the  night  of  the  enumeration, 
such  persons  were  necessarily  omitted.  Believing  that  this 
had  led  to  much  misconception  as. to  the  actual  extent  of  the 
population,  the  civic  authorities  caused  an  official  day  enume- 
ration to  be  made  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  mercantile  and  commercial  population  actually  engaged 
in  the  city,  exclusive  of  those  who  sleep  there  at  night,  was 
170,133,  giving  a  total  population  of  over  282,000.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  13,298,  iminhabited  2058,  and 
building  97.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  15,534,  of  whom  1379  are  returned  as 
belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  whole  number  of  electors 
registered  in  October,  1868,  was  20,913 ;  but  at  least  2000  will 
have  to  be  deducted  for  double  entries.  The  number  of  electors 
who  voted  at  the  last  general  election  was  10,997.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  2,363,6332. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
1,920,582Z.  The  City  of  London  returns  four  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  members  was  unaffected 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867;  but  in  future  elections  each 
member  is  to  have  only  three  votes,  instead  of  four  as  hitherto. 
The  limits  of  residence  of  electors  for  the  City  of  London  is 
extended  to  within  25  miles  of  any  part  of  it. 

London  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  and  its  rate  of 
increase  is  prodigious.  The  population  of  London  in  1868,  as 
computed  by  the  Registrar-General,  is  3,126,635,  or  64,000 
(64,341)  more  than  the  entire  population  of  Scotland  in  1861 ; 
and  though  at  the  present  time  Scotland  has  actually  the  laiger 
population,  if  each  continues  its  present  rate  of  increase,  Sie 
population  of  London  will,  at  the  census  of  1871,  exceed  that 
of  Scotland.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  at  the  rate  at  which 
building  operations  are  being  extended  around  the  city.  Between 
1851  and  1861  about  5400  houses  were  added  yearly,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  has  since  been  still  greater.  But  the  necessity 
for  these  new  dwellings  is  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  London  between  1851  and 
1861  was  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  city  of  about  the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool,  the  next  largest  city  in  the  kingdom.  The 
present  rate  of  mcrease  adds  to  London  every  year  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  Derby,  Coventry,  York,  or  Exeter;  more 
than  equal  to  two  such  towns  as  Shrewsbury  or  Lincoln ;  half  a 
dozen  Lichfields  or  Elys ;  10  such  places  as  Dartmouth,  Daventiy, 
Tamworth,  or  Thetford ;  and  more  than  20  towns  like  Wim- 
bome,  Wymondham,  or  Kincardine.  When  house  accommo- 
dation has  to  be  provided  for  a  population  increasing  at  a  rate 
like  this,  we  cannot  wonder  to  see  tne  pleasant  green  fields  give 
place  to  bricks  and  mortar,  nor  with  all  that  is  done  this  way 
can  we  be  surprised  that  there  should  still  be  overcrowding 
within  the  city,  or  that,  with  the  population  of  a  kingdom 
packed  in  such  a  province  of  houses,  tnere  should  be  unhealthi- 
ness  and  excessive  mortality.  But  in  these  respects  London 
will  compare  favourably  with  most  of  the  other  great  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  far  healthier  than  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Thei  density  of  population,  or  number  of  persons 
to  an  acre,  was  39  in  1866,  and  is  40  in  1868  ;  which  is  less  than 
that  of  Birmingham  (44),  ecj^ual  to  that  oT  Edinburgh  (40),  in 
excess  of  Dublin  (33)  and  Bristol  (35),  but  not  half  so  great  as 
Manchester  (81)  or  Liverpool,  in  which  there  are  96  persons  to 
the  acre.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  London  was  24*62  to  the 
thousand  persons  living  in  1865,  26*47  in  1866,  and  22*98  in 
1867,  a  lower  rate  than  in  any  otner  of  our  great  towns  except 
Bristol  and  Birmingham.  According  to  j5r.  Letheby,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the  death-rate  in  the  City  of  London 
was  only  18*6  per  1000  of  the  population  in  1867,  which  is  not 
only  much  below  any  other  large  town,  but  below  the  average 
mortality  of  the  whole  kingdom  (22*5),  and  even  that  of  the 
country  districts  (20*1).  To  the  great  sanitary  measures  which 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  sys- 
tematic inspection  to  which  all  the  more  crowded  localities  are 
now  subject,  the  healthy  condition  of  London  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed.  Several  of  our  large  towns  have  a 
medical  officer  of  health  ;  London  has  47. 

The  more  important  of  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred 
have  been  earned  out  imder  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  a  central  board  of  45  members,  elected  oy  the 
vestries  of  the  several  parishes.  The  board  was  created  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1855  especially  for  constructing  a  system 
of  sewers  by  which  the  drainage  of  London  should  be  prevented 
from  flowing  into  the  Thames ;  but  it  was  also  endowed  with 
large  powen  for  altering  and  widening  streets,  and  effecting 
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other  changes,  as  well  as  for  levying  rates.  The  sewerage  ope- 
rations were,  by  the  Act,  to  be  "  completed  on  or  before  tne  31st 
of  December,  1860/'  They  are  still  very  far  from  bein^  com- 
pleted, but  they  were  not  commenced  till  1869,  and  their  com- 
pletion has  been  delayed  by  one  section  of  the  works  having 
oeen  combined  with  the  formation  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  is  the  most  complete  as  well 
OS  the  most  costly  scheme  for  the  sewerage  of  a  great  city  which 
has  ever  been  accomplished.  The  works  consist  of  two  entirely 
distinct  series  of  intercepting  sewers  :  one  for  London  north  of 
the  Thames,  the  other  for  London  on  the  south,  each  being 
carried  to  an  outfall  in  the  Thames  about  13  miles  below  London 
Bridge.  The  northern  works,  which  are  the  more  extensive  and 
costly,  consist  of  a  High,  a  Middle,  and  a  Low  Level  Sewer, 
with  what  is  called  the  Western  District  Sewer.  The  High 
Level  Sewer  extends  from  Hampstead  to  the  Penstock  Chamber 
at  Old  Ford,  crossing  in  its  way  the  New  River,  and  Sir  Qeoige 
Ducket's  Canal,  and  the  Great  Northern  and  North  London 
Kailways.  It  is  wholly  imdei^^und,  the  larger  portion  of  it 
being  formed  by  tunnelling ;  is  built  of  the  best  bricks  laid 
with  the  greatest  care ;  is  9J^  miles  long ;  varies  in  diameter, 
widening  as  it  goes,  from  4  feet  to  12  feet  by  9.  The  Middle 
Level  Sewer  commences  at  Kensal  Green,  passes  through  Ken- 
sington, follows  the  line  of  the  Bayswater-road  and  Oxford- 
street,  and  thence  with  its  branches,  traverses  London  from  west 
to  east,  till  finally,  by  way  of  Shoreditch,  it  makes  its  way  to 
Old  Ford,  where  it  unites  with  the  High  Level  Drain  at  the 
Penstock  Chamber  mentioned  above.  The  Middle  Level  Sewer 
exceeds  12  miles  in  length,  and,  like  the  former,  increases  as  it 
l^roceeds  to  a  size  of  12  feet  by  9.  These  sewers  are  continued 
from  Old  Ford  as  a  double  line  each  9  feet  by  12  feet,  by  the 
Northern  Outfall  Drain,  which  crosses  the  Lee  marshes  by  Strat- 
ford, to  the  great  pumping  station  at  Abbey  Mills,  West  Ham. 
The  Low  Level  Sewer  commences  a  little  east  of  the  termination 
of  the  Western  District  Sewer,  passes  through  Westminster,  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Thames  Embankment  as  far  as 
that  proceeds,  and  is  thence  continued  eastward  to  West  Ham. 
Where  the  sewers  meet,  at  Abbey  Mills,  is  a  vast  pumping 
station  covering  an  area  of  7  acres,  and  here  by  8  steam  engines 
of  1140  horse  power  the  sewage  of  the  low-level  drain  is  lifted 
to  the  level  of  the  high  and  mid-level  drains,  and  thence- 
forward the  three  sewers  are  continued,  side  by  side  for  the 
most  part  in  an  embankment,  to  the  Northern  Outfall  Station, 
Barking  Creek,  where  the  sewage  is  received  into  a  covered 
brick  reservoir  12  acres  in  area  and  10  feet  deep,  and  discharged 
into  the  Thames  at  high  water.  The  Southern  Main  drainage 
is  similar  to  the  Northern  in  its  general  arrangements,  but  on 
this  side  of  the  Thames  there  is  no  middle  level  sewer.  The 
southern  outfall  works  are  at  Crossness,  about  a  mile  lower  down 
the  river.  On  the  northern  side  about  10  million  cubic  feet  of 
sewage,  and  on  the  south  side  4  million,  are  carried  down  per 
day,  but  provision  is  made  for  a  much  larger  uuantity,  in 
addition  to  a  rainfall  of  28^  and  17^  million  cuoic  feet  per 
day  respectively,  or  a  total  of  63  mQlion  cubic  feet  per  day.  The 
cost  of  these  sewers  has  exceeded  4,200,000^  In  all  there  are, 
according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  1300  mues  of  ordinary  sewers  in 
London,  and  82  miles  of  main  intercepting  sewers,  the  area 
drained  being  about  117  square  miles. 

The  effect  of  diverting  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  sewage 
from  the  Thames  at  London  is  seen  in  the  greater  purity  of 
the  river,  and  will  no  doubt  be  still  more  evident  when  the 
low-level  drain  is  completed.  But  the  arrangement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory  so  long  as  the  sewage  is  only 
carried  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  stream.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  it  will  not  long  continue  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  this  manner.  An  Act  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
company  formed  for  carrying  the  sew^e  from  the  reservoir 
at  Backing  to  the  Maplin  Sands  on  the  Essex  coast,  and  there 
applying  it  to  the  irrigation  of  the  sandy  foreshore,  which  they 
purpose  reclaiming  from  the  sea.  Whether  this  scheme  he 
earned  out  or  not,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments  on  an 
ample  scale  at  Barking  that  the  sewage  is  of  ^reat  value  as  a 
fertiliser,  and  it  can  luirdly  be  supposed  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  wasted. 

The  Thames  Embankment,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  the  next  most  important  achievement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
works  that  have  for  many  years  been  executed  in  London.  The 
value  of  a  river  embankment  was  perceived  by  Wren,  and  since 
has  been  repeatedly  urged,  but  tne  diflculty  and  costliness  of 
GEOO.  Div. — surp. 


the  work  seem  to  have  always  prevented  it  receiving  a  favourable 
consideration.  When,  however,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  about  to  carry  out  the  main  drainage  scheme  by 
constructing  the  low-level  sewer  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street 
it  was  felt  tnat  such  an  interference  with  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  London  would  produce  almost  intolerable  inconvenience, 
and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  sewer  in  coi^'unc- 
tion  with  the  long  desired  embankment  and  thus  avoid  the  main 
thoroughfare  altogether.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  in  1862 
authorising  the  Board  to  construct  an  embankment  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars, 
There  it  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  terminate,  the  roadway 
being  continued  by  a  new  street  to  the  Mansion  House. 

For  its  construction  the  embankment  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  of  which  at  present  only  two,  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  thence  to  the  east  of  the  Temple 
Gardens,  have  been  completed,  but  the  third,  to  Blackfriars,  nas 
been  commenced.  From  the  nature  of  the  work  its  execution 
presented  considerable  difficulties,  but  these  were  surmounted, 
and  the  embankment  as  far  as  completed  is  unquestionably  the 
noblest  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The  river  wall,  of  granite, 
is  about  8  feet  thick,  averages  over  40  feet  in  height,  and  is 
nearly  7000  feet  long  ;  the  facing  is  of  picked  blocks  from  the 
best  granite  quarries,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  carefulness 
of  finish.  To  ensure  its  stability  the  foundations  were  carried 
from  14  to  30  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  formed  of 
concrete,  on  which  was  laid  a  footing  of  brickwork.  The 
parapet  is  24  feet  above  low  water,  and  7  feet  above  high  water 
level.  Behind  the  granite  wall  is  a  solid  backing  of  brickwork 
with  counterforts  at  distances  of  six  feet  apart,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  concrete.  A  road  100  feet  wide  is  carri^ 
along  the  embankment  Beneath  this  is  a  subway,  9  feet  wide 
and  7^  feet  high,,  for  gas  and  water  pipes ;  and  about  4  feet 
below  the  subway  runs  the  great  low-level  sewer,  a  circular 
tunnel  ranging  in  diameter  from  7  feet  9  inches,  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  to  9  feet  at  Blackfriars.  In  the  completed  portion  of 
the  Ime  six  noble  landing  piers  have  been  constructed,  entirely 
of  granite,  and  presenting  from  the  river  objects  of  considerable 
arcnitectural  value.  That  at  the  Temple  has  a  frontage  of  700 
feet.  The  embankment  follows  generally  the  line  of  the  river, 
but  a  stretch  of  waste  land  has  been  gained  from  the  water  by 
it,  varying  in  width  from  430  feet  at  Huncerford,  200  at  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  about  300  feet  at  the  Temple,  to  a  much  narrower 
space  eastward.  Within  this  will  be  constructed  an  underground 
railway,  the  Metropolitan  Extension. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  a  southern  embankment  is  as  yet 
proposed  to  be  constructed.  This  will  extend  westwards  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Vauxhall,  about  4300  feet.  In  its  general 
character  it  will  resemble  the  northern  embankment ;  but  it  will 
have  no  landing  piers  for  steam  boats.  The  first  section  of  about 
2200  feet  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth  is  completed,  and  on 
the  ground  reclaimed  by  it  from  the  river  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  is  being  erected.  The  cost  of  these  works  has  neces- 
sarily been  very  large.  In  June,  1868,  it  was  officially  stated 
that  the  expenditure  upon  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the 
new  street  to  the  Mansion  House  had  been  3,729,000/.,  and  that 
the  sum  required  to  complete  the  works,  in  addition  to  the  assets 
already  available  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  property,  was 
1,839,000/.  ;  in  all,  therefore,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  exceeds 
five  and  a  half  millions  (5,568,000/.).  For  the  new  street  to  the 
Mansion  House  the  ground  is  being  rapidly  cleared,  but  its  com- 
pletion is  dependent  on  many  contmsences. 

Another  important  work  effected  oy  the  Metropolitan  Board 
is  the  new  Southwark-street,  between  the  Borough  and  the 
Blackfriars-road,  a  broad  and  fine  street,  now  lined  with  many 
large  and  handsome  warehouses  and  offices,  and  noteworthy  as 
the  first  street  in  which  a  subway  was  formed  for  gas  and  water 
pipes.  The  Board  have  also  formed  several  other  new  streets, 
as  Garrick-street  from  Covent  Qarden  to  the  western  end  of 
Long  Acre ;  Commercial-street  from  Whitechapel  to  Shoreditch, 
and  othera  in  different  parts  of  London ;  whilst  they  have 
undertaken  the  formation  of  several  more. 

Within  the  City  proper  important  improvements  have  been 
effected  by  the  Corporation.  One  that  will  most  alter  the 
appearance  of  that  part  of  the  city  is  the  Holborn  Valley 
Viaduct,  which  extends  from  Newgate-street  to  the  end  of 
Hatton  Garden,  and  will  provide  a  nearly  level  road,  1400  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide,  instead  of  the  steep  inclines  of  Holborn 
Hill  and  Snow  Hill.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Viaduct  is  a  circus 
170  feet  in  diameter  from  which  six  Unes  of  thoroughfare  diveige. 
Broad  streets  run  to  the  new  meat  market  and  to  the  low  level 
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thoroughfares.  Faningdon-street  is  crossed  by  an  oblique  bridge 
of  three  Qothic  arches  supported  on  twelve  hexagonal  columns 
of  polished  red  granite.  Portions  of  the  new  streets  are  already 
open  for  traffic,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  show  that  the  improvement  will'be  one  of  the  most 
important  that  has  been  effected  within  the  City.  Connected  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  Holbom  Valley  Improvements  is  the 
removal  of  Middle-row,  Holbom,  by  the  Metropolitan  fioard  of 
Works  ;  the  broad  way  opened  by  the  Holbom  Viaduct  being 
thus  continued  with  little  diminution  of  width  to  Oxford-street. 

The  removal  of  Smithfield  cattle  market  was  mentioned  in 
the  E.  C.  and  a  new  market,  at  what  was  then  known  as  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  was  spoken  of  as  in  course  of  construction.  The 
new  market  was  shortly  afterwards  opened  ;  it  occupies  an  area 
of  5  acres,  and  with  the  buildings  cost  400,0002.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  Smithfield  a  new  Meat  Market  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Jones,  the  city  architect.  Externally  it  is 
an  immense  parallelogram,  631  feet  long  by  246  wide  ;  is  con- 
structed of  red  brick  and  stone  ;  in  a  mooifi  cation  of  the  Italian 
style,  the  walls  having  a  series  of  recessed  arcades  between 
Tuscan  pilasters,  and  at  the  angles  octagonal  towers,  rising  from 
a  square  base  and  surmounted  with  pomted  octagonal  cupolas. 
The  interior  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  a  main  road  56  feet 
wide  and  54  feet  high,  and  from  north  to  south  by  six  avenues 
each  25  feet  wide  ;  it  contains  162  shops,  besides  a  tavern  or 
restaurant  in  the  base  of  each  tower,  a  post-office,  telegraph 
station,  &c.,  and  is  light,  well  ventilated,  and  well  fitted.  An 
upper  story,  bome  on  iron  columns,  contains  rooms  for  the 
salesmen.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  market  is  that  it  is 
entirely  supported  on  immense  girders  bome  on  180  wrought 
iron  columns,  the  basement,  an  area  of  nearly  3^  acres,  bemg 
a  great  railwav  depot ;  the  Metropolitan  Railway  passing  through 
it,  and  there  beinc  sidings  and  platforms  for  the  Great  Western, 
D^idland,  Great  Northern,  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railways,  with  such  others  as  may  hereai^r  be  brought  into 
connection  with  them,  stages  for  the  delivery  of  meat,  hydraulic 
lifts  for  raising  it  into  the  market  above,  and  winding  roads  of 
easy  gradients  into  the  streets.  Altogether  the  market  will  be 
one  of  the  great  features  of  modem  London.  Its  construction 
has  cost  about  200,000^.,  but  nearly  half  a  million  has  to  be 
added  for  site  and  approaches.  On  its  opening,  Newgate  and 
LeadenhaU  markets  are  to  be  closed. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  having,  as  mentioned  in  the  E.C.,  become 
insecure,  the  Corporation  of  London  decided  to  remove  it  and  erect 
a  new  and  more  convenient  bridge  on  its  site.  The  New  Black- 
friars Bridge  is  now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  Its  length 
will  be  922  feet,  its  width  80  feet,  and  the  incline  a  gradient  of 
about  1  foot  in  40.  The  abutments  and  piers  are  of  granite,  four 
having  on  them  columns  of  polished  red  granite  12  feet  high 
and  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  carved  bases'  and  capitals  of  Port- 
land stone.  It  will  have  5  wrought  iron  arches,  "Venetian  Gothic 
in  character.  Each  of  the  shore  arches  will  be  156  feet  in  span, 
the  next  175  feet  each,  and  the  centre  arch  185  feet.  The  bridge 
was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Cubitt,  and  is  expected  to  cost  about 
650,000/.  A  temporary  wooden  bridge  of  ingenious  construction 
carries  the  traffic  during  the  progress  of  the  new  bridge.  Im- 
mediately east  of  the  temporary  bridge,  is  the  massive  iron 
bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  designed, 
like  Blackfriars,  by  Mr.  J.  Cubitt.  Southwark  Bridge  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and  thrown  open,  so 
that  all  the  city  bridges  are  now  free.  Westminster  Bridge,  like 
Blackfriars,  has  given  place  to  a  new  and  more  convenient  iron 
bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Page,  and  opened  in  1863.  It  is  a 
noble  structure  of  7  low  segmental  arches  of  wrought  and  cast 
iron  bome  on  solid  granite  piers  ;  is  in  all  1,160  feet  long,  with 
a  roadway  85  feet  wide  and  nearly  level  throughout — a  greater 
width  thim  that  of  any  other  bridge  in  Europe.  The  elegant 
Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  has  given  place  to  a  railway 
bridge,  which  however,  affords  a  way  for  foot  passengers.  A 
handsome  suspension  bridge  designed  by  Mr.  Page  has  been 
erected  across  the  Thames  at  Battersea  Park  by  the  Government, 
and  one  of  peculiarly  light  constraction,  designed  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
from  the  Hoiseferry-road,  Westminster,  to  I^mbeth,  by  a  private 
company  :  both  these  are  toll  bridges. 

Among  the  most  important  considerations  connected  with  a 
city  like  London  are  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  distributed,  for  not  only  are  they  essential  to 
the  health  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  but 
experience  has  shown,  as  was  remarked  by  the  Registrar-General 
in  his  Report  on  the  Health  of  London  in  1867,  that  "the  un- 
healthiest  districts  are  those  least  liberally  endowed  with  open 


spaces.''  The  parks  of  London  were  described  in  the  original 
article,  and  but  Httle  addition  has  since  been  made  to  them. 
Battersea  Park  noticed  as  in  course  of  formation  has  been  some 
years  opened.  It  has  an  area  of  about  180  acres  and  is  very 
prettily  laid  out  Several  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  obtained  powers  to  construct  parks  for  Finsbury  and 
Southwark.  Finsbury  Park  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Homsey 
Wood  House  and  some  adjoining  fields,  and  is  slowly  approaching 
completion.  The  ground  has  an  area  of  131  acres,  but  about  20 
acres  are  appropriated  as  sites  for  villas.  With  Southwark  Park 
little  progress  has  been  made. 

Turning  now  to  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
general  appearance  of  London,  we  might  say  that  the  City  at 
least  is  undergoing  transfonnation.  Not  only  have  new  streets 
been  opened  and  new  ways  formed,  or  are  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, but  an  amount  of  sumptuous  and  costly  building  has  for 
the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  been  in  progress  for  which  there 
has  been  no  parallel  since  the  years  following  the  Great  Fire  ; 
whilst  to  make  way  for  the  new  streets  and  new  buildings,  many 
old  landmarks  have  been  removed.  The  once  famous  East 
India  House,  Leadenhall-street — a  structure  of  no  ordinary 
historic  interest — and  the  Excise  Office  in  Broad  Street,  have 
been  pulled  down  in  order  to  erect  on  their  sites  immense  piles 
of  offices;  the  equally  famoos  Doctors'  Commons  has  oeen 
cleared  away  for  the  new  street  to  the  Mansion  House  ;  Wren's 
well-known  College  of  Physicians  was  razed  two  or  three  years 
back  to  afford  greater  room  for  butchers'  shambles ;  the  veiy 
site  of  the  Steel  Yard  memorable  in  the  history  of  old  London 
has  been  swept  away  for  the  City  Teiminus  of  the  South-Eastem 
railway ;  three  or  K)ur  of  the  churches  have  been  levelled,  and 
most  of  the  large  old  coaching  inns  and  hostelries  have  dis- 
appeared ;  while,  leaving  the  City,  a  whole  region  filled  with 
good  and  bad  memories  has  been  cleared  away  for  the  New  Law 
Courts  ;  the  State  Paper  Office  has  made  way  for  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  Tattersall's  is  crossed  by  streets ;  chambers  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  Thatched  House^  and  a  g3mmastic  school  has 
supnlanted  the  British  Institution. 

The  new  buildings  in  the  City  are  almost  exclusively  commer- 
cial. The  Corporation  have  restored  Guildhall,  and  added  to  it 
a  fine  open  timber  roof;  the  Clothworkeis'  Company  have 
erected  for  themselves  a  handsome  hall,  Italian  Renaissance  in 
st^le  ;  and  the  Weavers,  the  Dyers,  the  Haberdashers  (in  place 
of  one  burned  in  1864),  and  one  or  two  other  companies,  nave 
rebuilt  theirs,  but  they  have  not  much  affected  the  archit^tund 
character  of  the  streets.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
new  buildings  are  the  great  piles  of  offices,  such  as  the  East  India 
Chambers,  on  the  site  of  the  old  East  India  House  ;  the  Broad- 
street  Chambers  ;  the  Palmerston  Buildings,  stretching  through 
from  Broad-street  to  Bishopsgate  ;  the  Cornhill  Chaml«rs  ;  and 
the  City  Offices,  Lombard-street  and  Gracechureh-street^  the 
former  remarkable  as  containing  each  several  hundred  distinct 
offices,  the  latter  for  the  richness  of  their  architecture.  Several 
of  the  new  banks  are  noble  fabrics,  of  large  size,  solidly  built  of 
stone,  some  of  them  ornamented  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
carved  work ;  while  one,  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  Thread- 
needle-street,  a  Roman  Corinthian  edifice,  has  several  well- 
executed  riHevi  on  the  facade,  and  is  crowned  with  statues. 
Credit  and  discount  offices,  insurance  offices,  and  sale-rooms  vie 
with  the  banks  in  arehitectural  splendour.  Some  are  massive  in 
character,  others  excessively  florid ;  one,  at  least,  the  General 
Credit  Office,  at  the  comer  of  Tokenhouse-yard,  is  an  elaborate 
and  almost  literal  reproduction  of  a  Venetian  Gothic  palace.  In 
Wood-street,  Cannon-street,  and  the  adjacent  streets,  many  new 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  fancy  goods  warehouses  have  been 
built,  of  great  extent,  and  mostly  five  or  six  storevs  high,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances,  of  considerable  arehitectural  merit ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  of  the  City,  about  East  Cheap,  Mindn^-lane,  and 
Tower-street,  many  laige  warehouses  of  even  a  showier  appear- 
ance have  been  built  for  colonial  merehants,  divsalters,  ana  the 
like,  as  well  as  many  blocks  of  offices.  A  club-house  or  two  and 
the  great  railway  hotel  in  Cannon-street  serve  to  vaiy  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Ci^  buildings,  but  even  the  shops  when  rebuilt  in 
the  leading  streets  help  to  maintain  its  recent  arehitectural 
character.  Two  or  three  of  the  new  shops  in  the  Poultry  are 
really  stately  buildings,  their  loftiness  ana  stvle  being  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  iroper  floors  being  intended  for  offices.  Whilst, 
however,  the  new  City  buildings  have  the  common  character  of 
being  laige,  very  lofty,  solidly  built,  and  expensivel;^'  orna- 
mented, they  have  no  community  of  style.  Italian  Renaissance, 
growing  more  and  more  florid,  appears  to  have  been  most  in 
favour,  but  almost  eveiy  other  type  of  secular  arehitecture  has 
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been  tried  more  or  less  frequently,  several  of  the  latest  buildingf« 
being  Venetian  Gothic. 

Beyond  the  City  limits  there  has  also  been  much  new  build- 
ing, but  from  being  more  diffused,  it  attracts  less  attention.  The 
large  hotels,  such  as  the  Langham,  Portland-place ;  the  Free- 
masons', Queen-street ;  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holbom ;  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel ;  the  Charing  Cross ;  the  Qrosvenor, 
and  the  others  at  the  several  railway  termini,  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  additions  to  the  street  architecture  outside  the  City. 

of  the  national  buildings,  we  may  note  that  the  New  Palace 
of  Westminster  has  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
£.  M.  Barry,  in  close  accordance  with  his  father's  original 
designs.  The  interior  has  received  much  additional  ornament ; 
several  statues  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  have  been  erected  in 
St  Stephen's  Hall ;  two  grand  pictures  in  water-glass,  each  46 
feet  long,  of  the  'Meeting  oi  Wellington  and  Blucher  at 
Waterloo,'  and  the  '  Death  of  Nelson,'  have  been  painted  by 
Mr.  Maclise,  in  the  Royal  Gallery  ;  *  Moses  bringing  down  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,'  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  the  Peers'  Jlobing 
Boom ;  and  several  others,  by  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Cope,  and  other 
distinguished  painters,  in  the  corridors  and  elsewhere ;  whilst 
outside  the  building  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Bichard  I.,  by  Marochetti,  has  been  erect^  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  House  of  Lords.  Palace-yard  has  been  levelled 
and  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  a  statue  of  Peel 
erected,  to  be  followed  by  statues  of  other  statesmen. 

The  new  Foreign  Office  covers  a  large  area  south  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  with  it  is  imited,  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  edifice, 
the  India  Office.  The  building  is  lofty  as  well  as  large,  has  the 
principal  front,  towards  St.  James's  Park,  varied  both  by  re- 
cessed and  slightly  projecting  portions,  and  the  sky-line  broken 
by  tall  square  towers,  and  by  the  centre  and  extremities  being 
raised.  The  style  is  palatial  Italian  of  two  orders,  the  lower 
Tuscan,  the  upper  Cormthian,  the  general  effect  being  heightened 
by  polished  granite,  coloured  marbles,  and  other  polychromatic 
decorations,  sculpture,  and  well-executed  carving.  An  Inner 
Court,  250  feet  by  170,  is  treated  with  the  same  refinement  and 
finish  as  the  exterior  facades,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
statues.  The  India  Office  has  also  its  inner  court,  smaller,  but 
much  more  floridly  decorated,  and  covered  with  a  glass  roof. 
The  state-rooms  of  both  are  exceedingly  splendid.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  B.A..  but  the  inner  court  and  interior  of 
the  India  Office  were  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  M.  D. 
Wyatt,  the  architect  to  tne  India  Board.  The  structure  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  erection  of  a  Colonial  Office,  corresponding 
in  scale  and  style  to  the  Foreign  and  India  Offices,  and  to  be 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  houses  which  at 
present  intervene  between  the  new  building  and  Parliament- 
street  are  to  be  removed.  The  Record  Office,  between  Fetter- 
lane  and  Chancery-lane,  designed  by  Mr.  Pennethome,  is  a  solid, 
military-looking  edifice,  as  yet  only  in  part  erected,  and  of  which 
at  present  the  massive  Tudor  tower  is  the  most  striking  feature. 
The  General  Post  Office  has  been  considerably  altered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  the  business,  but  no  material 
cliange  has  been  made  in  its  external  appearance.  An  important 
additional  building  is,  however,  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  St.  Martin's-le^Grand. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  National  Galleij  feuiher 
west,  the  Government  purchased  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  the  new  National  Gallery  on  its 
site.  As  is  well  known,  that  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the 
house  and  extensive  grounds  have  been  appropriated  as  follows  : 
— ^Burlington  House  has  been  granted  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  will  retain  the  house  for  their  schools  and  offices,  and  erect 
immediately  in  its  rear  new  exhibition  rooms  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  R.A.  The  northern  end  of  the  grounds 
is  given  to  the  London  University,  for  whom  the  Government 
commissioned  Mr.  Pennethome,  the  architect  to  the  Treasury,  to 
erect  a  suitable  edifice.  This  building,  the  principal  front  of 
which,  facing  Burlington-street,  is  230  feet  lone,  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  will  be  a  stately  Italian  structure. 
On  the  ground  between  Burlington  House  and  Piccadilly  tlie 
Government  are  about  to  erect  buildings  for  the  other  learned 
societies,  the  eastern  wine  being  for  the  Royal  Society.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Banxs  and  Barry. 

South  Kensington  Museum  has  grown  to  be  a  most  important 
institution.  The  collections  have  been  greatly  extended,  and 
rendered  more  comprehen^ve,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  and  the 
I*)avigation  School  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
been  largely  developed.  To  provide  sufficient  room  for  the 
several  purposes,  a  very  capacious  edifice  was  designed  by  the 


late  Captain  Fowke,  and  is  being  erected  in  sections.  It  is  of 
red  brick,  of  a  modified  Italian  character,  with  round-arched 
windows  and  arcading,  and  in  the  shafts,  capitals,  and  decoration 
generally,  terra  cotta  will  be  chiefly  used ;  while  in  the  interior 
mosaics  and  paintings  are  freely  employed.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  maue  with  the  building,  but  its  architectural 
character  is  as  yet  onl^  partially  devdoped.  The  portion  at 
present  on  hand  is  estimated  to  cost  480,000/. ;  tne  whole, 
1,100,000/.  On  the  ground  west  of  it,  occupied  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  another  vast 
museum,  in  which  space  will  be  provided  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallepr,  at  present  arranged  in  a  private  house  in 
George-street,  Westminster,  the  Patent  Museum,  and  the  Natural 
History  collections  from  the  British  Museum.  This  building  was 
also  desired  by  Captain  Fowke,  but  the  superintendence  of  its 
construction  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse. 

In  1866-7  the  Government  invited  certain  architects  to  send  in 
designs  for  a  new  National  Gallery  and  New  Courts  of  Law. 
The  successful  competitor  for  the  National  Gallery  was  Mr.  E. 
M.  Barry,  A.R.A.  His  design  is  that  of  a  richly  ornamented 
fabric,  with  lofty  central  dome,  and  smaller  domes  at  the  angles, 
the  stvle  being  a  modification  of  that  shown  in  Wren's  St.  Paul's. 
Whether  the  new  edifice  will  be  erected,  or  the  present  one  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose,  the  gallery  space  being  nearly  doubled 
b)r  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  m  1869,  is  however  uncer- 
tain. About  the  erection  of  the  Courts  of  Law  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  site  for  the  building,  an  area  of  nearly  8  acres,  stretching 
for  about  700  feet  from  Temple  Bar  westward  to  beyond  Danes 
Inn,  and  &*om  the  Strand  back  to  Carey-street,  has  already  been 
to  a  great  extent  cleared.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.RA.,  is  appointed 
architect ;  his  design  is  mediaeval  of  a  monastic  character,  with 
an  enormous  western  tower  as  the  chief  external  feature.  The 
object  of  the  building  is  to  bring  together  all  the  law  courts,  and 
it  will  consequently  be  of  immense  size  and  complex  arrange- 
ment, there  being  about  24  courts  and  1300  rooms  required. 
The  building  will  cost  at  least  1,600,000^.,  apart  from  the  ground 
and  compensation  to  the  tenants. 

Another  huge  building,  though  not  strictly  a  national  one,  is 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  ana  Sciences,  erecting  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  between  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
and  the  Kensington-road,  and  of  which  the  Queen  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone.  May  20,  1867.  In  Hyde  Park,  immediately  oppo- 
site this  building,  is  the  National  Albert  Memorial,  of  which  the 
constructional  part  may  now  be  regarded  as  completed.  This 
will  probably  oe  the  most  splendid  and  certainly  the  most 
costly  monument  which,  in  this  city  at  least,  has  in  recent  times 
been  raised.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  is  based  on 
that  of  an  Eleanor  Cross.  The  '^  idea "  of  the  monument  the 
architect  himself  describes  as  "  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince 
placed  beneath  a  vast  and  magnificent  shrine  or  tabernacle,  and 
surrounded  by  works  of  sculpture,  illustrating  those  arts  and 
sciences  which  he  fostered,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he 
originated.^  The  statue  of  the  Prince  will  be  a  seated  one  by 
Mr.  Foley.  The  shrine  which  rises  above  it  is  supported  by 
clustered  columns  of  polished  granite,  and  is  **  crowned  oy  a  lofty 
spire  of  rich  tabernacle  work  in  partially  gilt  and  enamelled 
metal,  terminating  in  a  cross,  which  will  reach  a  height  of  150 
[170]  feet  above  the  surrounding  grounds."  Groups  of  sculpture, 
statues,  rilievi,  mosaics,  enamel,  "inlaying  in  rich  polished 
stones,  such  as  crystals,  cornelians,  granite,  porphyry,  &c.,"  are 
among  the  decorations  with  which  the  architect  proposes  '^  to 
render  the  Memorial  rich  with  all  the  arts  which  can  oe  united 
with  architecture.'* 

The  monuments  which  have  been  erected  in  London  are  not 
many.  The  Nelson  monument  has  been  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  bronze  rilievi  on  the  base  of  the  column,  and  the  four 
magnificent  lions  by  Sir  E.  Landseer  at  the  angles.  Statues  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  have  been  erected 
in  Trafedgar-square  ;  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  by  Noble,  and  Lord 
Clyde,  by  Marochetti,  in  Waterloo  Place  ;  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Lea,  by  Foley,  in  front  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  PaU  Mall ;  of 
Cobden  in  Hign-street,  Camden  Town  ;  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton 
on  Islington  Green,  and  the  Crimean  Memorial  by  Mr.  Bell,  at 
Waterloo  Place. 

The  recent  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  London  must  be  left 
with  the  briefest  allusion.  Westminster  Abbey  has  for  seveiuL 
years  been  under  a  process  of  substantial  repairs  and  partial 
restoration  at  the  cardful  hands  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  recently 
a  new  reredos  of  elaborate  and  costly  workmanship  has  been 
erected.  The  fine  old  Chapter  House,  for  many  years  used  as 
the  Record  Office^  is  being  restored  in  the  most  complete  manner 
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under  Mr.  Scott's  superviflion.  The  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  the  only  portion  saved  from  the  nre,  of  the  building 
which  for  so  long  a  period  served  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  Barry — the  cost  of  both 
these  works  being  defrayed  by  a  parliamentary  vote.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  happily  needs  no  restoration,  but  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  bring  the  interior  into  greater  harmony  with  what  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Wren's  views,  by  decorating  it  with  pic- 
tures in  mosaic^  the  insertion  of  painted  glass  windows  executed 
by  Munich  artists,  and  the  application  of  s^ilding  to  the  archi- 
tectural details.  The  number  of  churches  that  have  been  erected 
in  London  is  too  large  to  permit  us  to  particularise  them.  Qene- 
rally  speaking  they  have  not  added  much  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  metropolis.  Without  exception  all  of  recent 
date  have  been  Gothic  m  style,  though  in  the  later  examples  it 
has  been  Gothic  of  a  foreign  rather  than  an  English  type.  Some 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the  internal  decorations, 
others  for  the  more  or  less  successful  effort  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  urban  congregation.  In  the  latter  respect 
several  of  the  dissenting  chapels  would  claim  at  least  equal 
notice. 

The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  can  in  like  manner 
be  only  glanced  at.  A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  University 
CoUe^^,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  hall  has  been  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  the  original  models  and  casts  of  our  great  sculptor 
Flaxman.  King's  College  has  greatly  extended  its  usefulness  by 
the  establishment  of  evening  classes  for  young  men  engaged 
during  the  day  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Working  Men's  colleges 
have  been  foimded  and  have  proved  successM.  The  branch 
Schools  of  Art  established  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 
have  also  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Grammar,  pro- 
prietary, middle  class,  and  primair  schools,  have  been  extended 
at  least  in  proportion  to  the  growtn  of  the  population,  but  they 
have  not  added  much  to  the  architecture  of  London.  The 
Charter  House  School  is  about  to  be  altogether  removed  from 
London,  but  the  buildings  will  not  be  diverted  from  their  pur- 
pose, they  having  been  purchased  for  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  will,  however,  be  taken  for 
the  street  about  to  be  formed  in  continuation  of  Old-street  west- 
ward, by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  chief  alteration  in  connection  with  the  great  hospitals  is 
the  removal  of  St.  Thomas's,  the  buildings  of  which  were  taken 
by  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  for  their  London  Bridge  ex- 
tensions. A  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  being  erected  south  of 
Westminster  Bridge  on  the  ground  reclaimed  from  the  Thames 
by  the  southern  embankment.  The  new  building,  designed  by 
Mr.  Cuney,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  to  be  erected  in  London  on 
what  is  called  the  pavilion  system,  that  is  of  separated  blocks 
instead  of  a  compact  mass.  It  will  comprise  7  such  blocks  con- 
nected by  a  corridor,  and  will  accommodate  600  patients,  St. 
George's  Hospital ;  the  London  Hospital ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
other  old  hospitals,  have  been  enlarged.  King's  College  Hospital, 
Portugal-street,  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bellamv,  in 
1861  accommodates  200  patients.  Other  new  hospitals  have  oeen 
opened,  and  one  or  two  of  a  special  character  have  been  removed  to 
the  suburbs.  Several  Orphan  Asylums  have  been  foimded,  and  in 
most  instances  the  buildings  erected  for  them  are  of  considerable 
architectural  character  as  well  as  siie,  but  as  they  have  very 
judiciously  been  placed  beyond  the  metropolitan  boundaries, 
though  metropolitan  institutions,  they  haidly  belong  to  an  article 
on  London. 

Of  the  social  institutions  none  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  architectural  aspect  of  the  west  end  of  London  as  the  clul^ 
Pall  Mall  has  really  been  rendered  by  them  a  street  of  palaces. 
The  principal  erected  since  the  publication  of  the  original  article 
are—the  Carlton,  Pall  Mall,  1857,  an  adaptation  of  Sansovino's 
Palace  of  St  Mark,  Venice,  by  Mr.  S.  Smike,  RA. ;  the  Junior 
United  Service,  Waterloo  Place,  1858,  a  rich  and  spacious  Italian 
edifice  designed  by  Mef^srs.  Kelson  and  Innes  ;  the  Garrick,  Gar- 
rick-street,  1864,  a  large  and  internally  handsome  building  with  a 
comparativelv  unpretending  exterior,  designed  by  Mr.  Marrable ; 
the  Whitehall,  Parliament-street,  1865,  a  florid  Renaissance  struc- 
ture designed  by  Mr.  Lightly  ;  the  New  Universitv,  St  James- 
street,  1868,  the  first  and  a  very  successful  application  of  Gothic 
to  a  London  Club-house,  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse ;  the  Junior 
Carlton,  Pall  Mall,  1868,  a  stately  Italian  palace  designed  by 
Mr.  £,  D.  Brandon. 

Four  London  theatres  have  been  destroyed  by  fii«  within  the 
last  12  years:— Oovent  Garden  Theatre,  burned  in  1856,  was 
rebuilt  in  1858  as  an  Italian  Opera  House,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  £.  M.  Bany,  A.RJL    £xtanaUy  it  is  inferior  to  theformer 


theatre,  but  the  interior  is  larger  and  much  more  splendid.  Th< 
plan  is  that  of  a  semi-circle,  with  the  sides  prolonged  ;  its  pro- 
portions are  nearly  those  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan ;  it  will  acconinio 
date  an  audience  of  2000 ;  the  stage  is  90  feet  deep,  and  the  pre- 
scenium  40  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  The  old  Italian.  opera-hou5<-. 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  the  Hay  market,  the  most  perfect  in  it* 
acoustic  properties  of  all  our  theatres,  was  burned  aown  Dec.  6, 
1867 ;  but  great  proOTess  has  already  been  made  in  the  erectioi. 
of  its  successor.  The  Surrey  Theatre  was  entirely  destrovtril 
Jan.  30, 1865,  and  a  new  and  larger  theatre  was  opened  on  tbr 
site  on  the  26th  of  December  in  the  same  year ;  the  architect 
was  Mr.  J.  Ellis.  The  Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  ^a- 
burned  in  1866,  and  a  new  Standard  raised  on  the  sit«  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  is  an  east-end  theatre,  and  has  only  a  narro\r 
frontage,  but  has  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  arrangr  I 
interiors  in  London,  providiiig  accommodation  for  an  audieni> 
of  about  4500.    The  old  Adelphi  being  found  inconvenient  wa.- 

Sulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  its  site  in  1859,  from  tht 
esigns  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  It  has  an  elegant  though  still 
small  interior,  with  accommodation  for  about  1400  persons.  On 
the  site  of  the  old  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel-road,  a  nev 
one  was  erected  about  the  same  time,  but  having  accommoda- 
tion for  an  audience  of  .3700.  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acrv, 
built  for  Mr.  Hullah,  having  been  destroyed  by  lire,  was,  in 
1867,  restored  as  the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  tlie  interior  is  uec 
of  the  most  elegant  in  London;  the  architect  was  Mr.  J.  C. 
Phipps.  Of  late  years  a  practice  has  been  growing  up  of 
uniting  theatres  to  taverns.  Three  or  four  sucn  theatres  havt 
been  built  in  London.  The  earliest  was  the  Britannia,  Hoxton, 
in  some  respects  a  remarkable  building,  having  seats  for  Sfo^' 
persons,  and  differing  from  most  other  theatres  in  its  plan  beiui: 
that  of  an  ellipse,  with  the  proscenium  in  one  of  its  longer 
sides.  The  others  are  the  Alexandra,  Highbury  Bam  ;  and  the 
East-London,  Whitechapel-road.  The  Holbom  Theatre  and  a 
new  Amphitheatre,  or  circus,  have  been  erected  in  Holbom,  an<l 
two  new  theatres  are  nearly  completed  in  the  Strand  :  the  Graiet} 
by  Wellington-street,  and  the  New  Globe,  Newcastle-street.  Wi 
have  mentioned  that  St.  Martin's  Hall  has  been  converted  into 
a  theatre  ;  but  two  other  great  music  halls  have  been  opened : 
St.  James's  Hall,  Regent-street,  a  noble  room  140  feet  long,  &* 
feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high,  erected  in  1858,  from  the  desigc- 
of  Mr.  Owen  Jones ;  and  St.  Geoige's  Hall,  Langham-place. 
120  feet  long,  50  wide,  and  50  high,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
and  opened  in  1867.  Music  halls,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
places  of  refreshment,  have  sprung  up  in  every  locality  and  i ! 
every  grade.  We  will  only  add  that  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  gave  occasion  to  the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Svdeis- 
ham,  so  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  has  left  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  as  its  memorial 

London  is  the  commercial  and  monetary  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, the  first  commercial  port  in  the  world.  Nearly  a  third  ol 
the  shipping  of  England  is  registered  as  belonging  to  London ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  of  customs  duties  col- 
lected in  England,  and  little  short  of  half  the  amount  collect^ 
in  the  kingdom,  are  received  here.  It  would  be  impossible  ti< 
deal  properly  with  commercial  transactions  on  such  a  scale  in  h 
supplementary  article  ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  give  the  latifst 
shipping  statistics,  for  comparison  with  those  given  in  the  E.C. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  r^^istered  as  belonj:- 
ing  to  the  port  of  London  819  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  5<i 
tons,  their  aggr^ate  burden  being  28,546  tons,  and  1706  above 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  790,946  tons ;  185  steam- 
vessels  of  and  imder  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  bunlen  of  5169 
tons,  and  515  above  50  tons  of  284,114  tons  aggregate  bunlfn. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleare<i  at 
the  port  during  the  year  were — coastwise,  inwards,  9250  Briti>li 
sailing-vessels  of  1,100,595  tons,  4113  steam-vessels  of  1,8^12,764 
tons,  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  207  tons,  and  4  steam- vessels  c  f 
2090  tons;  outwards,  6054  British  sailing-vessels  of  423,34n 
tons,  1692  steam-vessels  of  705,632  tons,  and  9  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1502  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  219C> 
British  sailing-vessels  of  924,162  tons,  82  steam-vessels  of  50,17!< 
tons,  and  144  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  65,932  tons ;  outwanis. 
1 109  British  sailing-vessels  of  685,024  tons,  69  steam-vessels  oi 
36,395  tons,  and  32  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  15,976  tonf^. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports— inwards,  2232  British  sailing-vesseK 
of  549,987  tons,  2917  steam-vessels  of  1,184,375  tons,  286'2 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  736,622  tons,  and  604  steam-vessela  of 
229,507  tons ;  outwards,  979  British  sailing-vessels  of  205,924 
tons,  2121  steam-vessels  of  767,796  tons,  2339  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  618,589  tons,  and  544  ateam-vessels  of  206,451  tons. 
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The  7360  Bailing-vessels  which  arrived  in  the  port  of  London  in 
1867  were  a  decrease  of  868  from  the  number  which  arrived  in 
1866 ;  but  this  was  far  from  implying  a  decrease  in  the  com- 
merce. Sailing-vessels,  as  is  observed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  1868,  "  are  gradually  being  super- 
seded by  steamers ;  indeed,  sailing- vessel  of  the  smaller  class, 
particularly  those  which  used  to  bring  grain,  no  longer  arrive  in 
the  Port  of  London,  one  steam- vessel  carrying  as  large  a  cargo 
as  several  of  them  used  to  do."  The  amoimt  of  customs'  duties 
collected  at  the  port  of  London  during  1867  was  10,819,7112.,  an 
increase  of  269,6482.  over  that  of  1866  ;  the  amount  of  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  was  30,7452.,  an  increase  of  11,662/. 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  wine  duty  paid 
to  the  Citv  of  London  in  1867  was  10,5432.;  of  coal  auty 
225,3972.  the  manufactures  of  London  are  on  a  scale  of  pro- 
portional magnitude.  But  though  they  have  in  some  branches 
greatly  extended,  in  others  altered  in  character,  and  in  some 
declined,  they  are  in  general  described  with  sufficient  fullness  in 
the  E.  C.  [vol.  iii  col.  596]  to  render  any  additional  remarks 
imnecessarv. 

The  docKs  of  London,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
its  commerce,  have  been  considerably  extended.  The  London 
Docks  were  enlarged  in  1859  by  the  addition  of  a  basin  780 
feet  by  450,  with  two  locks  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the 
largest  vessels,  and  immense  warehouses.  The  Surrey  and 
Commercial  Docks,  now  the  great  dep6t  for  the  timber  trade, 
have  also  been  very  greatty  enlargect  and  improved.  A  new 
south  dock  of  24  acres,  for  East  India  ships,  was  added,  in.  1868, 
to  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  The  Colliery  Dock  of  the 
Regent's  Canal  Company  is  undergoing  extension  and  improve- 
ment. The  Victoria  London  Docks,  with  an  area  of  200  acres 
and  the  latest  hydraulic  and  railway  appliances,  lie  immediately 
outside  the  metropolis  of  the  Registrar-General's  arrangementn, 
but  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  London  dock  system  as  the  neigh- 
bouring East  India  Docks.  The  Millwall  Docks,  opened  in 
1868,  mive  a  water  area  of  33  acres,  with  locks  450  feet  long  and 
80  feet  wide. 

The  railways  demand  brief  notice.  The  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way has  been  extended  into  the  centres  of  Citv  and  West-end 
activity  at  an  enormous  outlay.  It  crosses  the  river  by  two  sub- 
stantial iron  bridges,  and  has  its  West-end  terminus  at  Charing 
Cross,  its  City  terminus  at  Cannon-street,  at  each  there  being  a 
splendid  hotel.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way have  obtained  a  AVest-end  terminus  at  Pimlico,  close  to 
which  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  has  been  built,  and  from  which  to 
Hyde  Park  Comer  extends  the  new  quarter  of  palatial  resi- 
dences, banks,  and  shops  erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
The  North-London  Railway  Company  formed  in  1866  a  direct 
line  from  their  old  line  at  Kingsland  to  Broad-street,  where  they 
erected  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  appropriate  stations  yet 
built  in  London.  This  new  fine  gives  the  North- Western  Rail- 
way direct  access  to  the  City,  and  the  company  has  formed  here 
a  large  goods  dep6t.  An  extension  of  the  Midland  Railway  has 
been  constructed  from  the  main  line  at  Bedford  to  the  Euston- 
road.  Their  St.  Pancras  terminus  is  said  to  be  the  largest  extant ; 
the  roof  which  covers  the  platforms,  a  surprising  example  of 
engineering  skill,  is  a  single  span  of  240  feet.  The  Euston-road 
front  of  the  station  will  be  a  magnificent  Gothic  hotel,  340  feet 
long  and  7  storeys  high,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  has  obtained  powers  to  continue  its  line 
to  Liverpool-street.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  is  the 
principal  new  line  brought  into  London.  Its  terminus  is.  at 
Bridge-street,  near  the  junction  of  Ludgate  Hill  with  Fleet- 
street,  but  a  short  connecting  line  unites  it  with  the  Metropolitan 
and  other  northern  railways.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  is 
remarkable  as  running  throughout  its  course  beneath  the  streets 
of  London.  Its  constniction  required  great  engineering  skill 
and  was  very  costly,  but  it  carries  a  nimiber  of  passengers 
beyond  parallel.  An  extension  of  it  has  been  opened  west- 
ward to  Brompton,  and  is  to  be  carried  thence  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  along  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  into  the  City, 
so  as  to  form  a  circular  line.  Another  extension  northwards  to 
St.  John's  Wood  was  opened  in  1868.  The  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way is  connected  with  the  Great  Western,  Great  Worthem,  and 
Midland  Railways,  thus  affording  those  companies  access  to  the 
City  terminus,  Moorgate.  A  new  line,  the  East  of  London,  is 
in  course  of  construction,  which  is  to  be  carried  through  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  thus  uniting  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
the  Thames  below  London  Bridge. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  consisted,  January  1, 1868,  of  6998 
men,  exclusive  of  the  detachments  employed  in  the  Royal  Dock- 


yards ;  or,  including  those  in  the  dock-yards,  of  240  inspectors,  847 
sergeants,  and  7338  constables.  The  expenditure  for  the  force  in 
the  15  months  ending  March  31,  1868,  was  847,7742.  There  are 
23  poHce  magistrates  in  the  metropolis,  for  whom,  with  their 
clerks  and  establishments,  the  charge  for  the  same  period  was 
66,0242.  The  police  of  the  City  of  London  consisted  in  1867  of 
699  constables  and  superior  officers,  the  cost  of  whom  for  the 
year  was  60,1232.  The  Fire  Brigade,  formerly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  was  in  1866  transferred  to  tke 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  at  the  close  of  1867  consisted 
of  a  body  of  about  227  men ;  the  nimiber  of  stations  having 
been  increased  from  17  to  41,  and  the  number  of  engines  from  38 
to  84,  many  of  the  new  ones  being  powerful  steam-engines.  The 
brigade,  organised  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  from  Fire,  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Botml,  and  the 
nimiber  of  men  and  fire-escape  stations  augmented. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  maybe  given  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been,  and  are  being,  made  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  artizans 
and  labourers,  and  thus  in  some  measure  remedy  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  overcrowding  of  families  in  close  and  unhealthy 
localities.  In  1859  Mr.  George  Peabody  placed  the  sum  of 
150,0002.  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  appned  as  might  seem 
best  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  laoouring  classes.  The 
result  of  the  consideration  given  to  the  subject  was  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  should  be  expended  in  providing  comfortable  and 
healthy  dwellings  in  situations  convenient  for  working  men,  and 
that  might  be  let  at  low  rents.  At  the  close  of  1867  three  ranges  of 
dwellings,  designed  by  Mr.  Darbishire,  cheerful  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience,  had  been  erected 
in  Commercial-street,  Spitalfields,  Islington,  and  Peabody-square, 
Shad  well;  and  the  trustees  have  secured  additional  sites  at 
Chelsea  and  Bermondsey.  In  January,  1868,  1583  persons 
were  resident  in  them.  In  1867  Mr.  Peabody  added  to  his  first 
noble  gift  a  second  of  100,0002.,  to  take  effect  in  July,  1869,  and  to 
be  expended  on  workmen's  dwellings  anywhere  within  10  miles 
of  the  City.  In  a  like  munificent  spirit  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has 
built  a  splendid  group  of  industrial  dwellings  at  Bethnal  Green. 
These,  called  Columbia  Buildings,  all  designed  by  Mr.  Darbi- 
shire, consist  first  of  three  distinct  blocks,  erected  in  1862,  each 
5  storeys  high,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  provid- 
ing apartments  for  175 families;  and  secondly,  a  quadrangle  285 
feet  by  255,  with  a  Market  Hall,  of  rich  Gothic  design,  having  a 
clock-tower,  100  feet  high,  now  approaching  completion.  The 
City  Corporation  in  1865  erected,  in  Farringdon-road,  from  the 
desi^s  of  Mr.  H.  Jones,  a  large  block  similar  to  Mr.  Peabody's, 
providing  accommodation  for  160  familes  ;  and  they  have  since 
converted  two  large  buildincs  in  the  new  Smithfield  Market, 
originaUy  designed  for  hotels,  into  workmen's  dwellings  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  Incorporated  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  had  long  previously  sought 
to  effect  a  like  purpose,  by  purehasing  and  improving  already 
existing  dwellings,  and  they  have  ftow  about  1600  persons 
residing  in  their  tenements.  The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings' 
Company  have  erected  7  blocks  of  dwellings,  containing  488  tene- 
ments, which  have  not  only  proved  self-supporting,  but  yielded 
a  fair  dividend  to  the  shareholders  ;  and  have  two  other  blocks, 
with  290  tenements,  in  progress.  Several  other  imdertakings  of 
a  like  kind  are  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1867  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners 
are  empowered  to  make  advances  on  loan  to  local  authorities 
who  mav  desire  to  erect  such  dwellings. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  ooL  597].  The  area  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in 
the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is  816  souare  miles,  or  522,350  acrep, 
of  which  393,925  acres  were  arable  land  ;  111,179  acres  unculti- 
vated ;  5598  acres  woods  or  plantations ;  1559  acres  occupied  by 
towns  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  9453  acres  water.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  184,209,  of  whom  88,560  were  males,  and 
95,649  females,  a  decrease  of  7659  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  36,070.  In  1861  there  were  100,782  Protestant 
and  83,402  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  county.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  33,645.  Londonderry  returns  4  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons — 2  for  the  county  at  large,  1  for 
Londonderry  city,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Coleraine!  The 
number  of  county  electors  in  1864  was  6512.  The  net 
annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  350,9072.  The  number  of 
persons  who  emigrated  Irom  the  county  during  1867  was  2155. 
The  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December 
31,  1867,  was  38,371,  of  whom  21,240  were  males,  and  17,131 
females.    The  ooly  addition  made  to  the  railways  of  Lr 
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derry,  as  described  in  the  E.  C,  is  the  Cookstown  bianch  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  line,  from  Randalstown  to 
Cookstown,  which  crosses  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county. 

Though  the  manufacturing  industry  is  important,  London- 
deny  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  36,070 
families  it  contained  in  1861  there  were  16,511  returned  as 
employed  in  agriculture,  7982  in  trades  and  manufactures,  ani 
11,612  in  other  pursuits.  The  farming  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty- 
good  in  Londonderry  as  compared  with  some  other  Irish 
counties.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  laid  down  in  meadow, 
grazing  and  the  dairy  occupyinjg  in  a  laige  and  increasing  degree 
the  attention  of  the  agricultunsts.  Nearly  two-fifths  (36*6  per 
cent)  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  are  under  crops.  A 
smaller  extent  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  London- 
derry than  in  many  of  the  msh  counties,  the  decrease  between 
1861  and  1867  being  7561  acres,  but  of  this  6124  acres  repre- 
sent the  decrease  from  1866.  The  decrease  on  the  wheat  crops 
between  1861  and  1867  amounted  to  2000  acres,  or  nearly  half 
the  acreage  grown  in  the  former  year.  In  oats  there  was  a 
decrease  of  11,500  acres,  or  nearly  an  eighth.  In  green  crops  the 
chief  decrease  was  in  potatoes,  of  which  3500  acres  less  were 
grown  in  1867  than  in  1861.  On  the  other  hand,  2000  more 
acres  of  turnips  and  7000  more  acres  of  flax  were  grown  in 
1867  ;  but  in  flax,  though  the  increase  was  so  la^e  &om 
1861,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3700  acres  from  1866.  In 
meadows  the  increase  was  about  2000  acres  from  1861.  The 
number  of  cattle  kept  had  increased  during  the  same  years 
about  10,000  ;  of  sheep  14,700 ;  of  pigs  2000.  The  number  of 
horses  was  about  the  same. 

Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops  above  nine-tenths  are  oats ; 
some  wheat  is  grown,  and  a  small  quantity  of  barley  and  here.  Of 
the  acreage  given  to  green  crops  potatoes  take  nearly^three-fourths ; 
turnips  ue  larger  part  of  the  remaining  acreage ;  carrots  and 
mangolds  occupy  but  a  very  small  space.  Flax  occupies  nearly 
a  thud  tiie  acreage  of  oats.  In  June,  1867.  there  were  in  the 
county  191,072  acres  under  cultivation,  ot  which  2575  acres 
were  wheat ;  77,668  acres  oats ;  1 172  acres  barley  and  here ;  347 
acres  beans  and  peas ;  36,093  acres  potatoes  ;  13,296  acres 
turnips ;  93  acres  mangold ;  411  acres  cabbage  ;  757  acres 
carrots ;  503  acres  vetches  and  rape ;  26,673  acres  flax ;  and 
31,484  acres  meadow  and  clover.  The  number  of  cattle  was 
107,410,  of  which  44,139  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
46,656  under  two  years  of  age  ;  of  sheep  42,831,  of  which  19,033 
were  under  one  year  old ;  and  24,922  pigs.  The  number  of 
horses  was  20,426,  of  which  17,836  were  kept  for  amcultural 
purposes  ;  509  for  traffic  and  manufactures  ;  and  486  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  Few  asses  aie  kept,  the  entire  number  in 
the  county  having  for  some  years  past  averaged  less  than  400. 
Of  goats  there  are  about  2500 ;  of  poultry  about  270,000  in  the 
county.  Londonderry  has  no  distinctive  breed  of  cattle  ;  short- 
horns appear  to  be  the  favourites,  but  some  graziers  prefer  the 
Ayrshire  breed.  More  care  is,  however,  being  paid  to  the 
selection  of  animals,  and  particularly  to  the  meat- making 
(quality  of  the  oxen.  The  value  of  a  purer  breed  of  milch-cows 
is  also  becoming  generally  Tecogniaeciy  along  with  the  need  of 
greater  care  in  making  up  the  butter.  In  this  latter  matter  a 
remarkable  improvement  is  in  progress.  The  sheep  are  mostly 
Leicesters,  but  the  breed  has  aeteriorated.  In  pigs  Berkshires 
are  generally  preferred,  and  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  are 
exhioited  at  the  agricultural  shows  and  fairs.  The  county 
hardly  maintains  its  old  character  for  first-class  weight-carrying 
hunters,  and  saddle-horses,  but  a  few  of  excellent  Quality  are 
still  produced,  as  well  as  many  strong-framed  horses  for  agricul- 
tural use. 

The  linen  manufacture  in  its  various  departments  gives 
employment  to  many  persons.  There  are  in  the  coimty  206 
miUs  for  scutching  fiiax,  with  1061  stocks  and  6491  handles ;  1 
flax-factory  with  3420  spindles,  employing  158  prsons,  of  whom 
111  are  females ;  and  there  are  some  bleaching-grounds.  A 
cotton  weavine-mill  employs  77  persons,  of  whom  70  are  females. 
There  are  besiaes,  distilleries,  flour-miUs,  and  a  few  manufactories 
of  articles  for  home  consumption. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Londonderry  contains  two  parliamentary 
boroughs,  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  and  eleven  market 
towns.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  have  serrate  notices  ;  of 
the  other  towns  mentionea  in  the  original  article  we  here  give 
the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

CastU'Dawson,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Cookstown 
branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  19^  uules 


W.  by  N.  from  Antrim  ;  population,  636,  a  decrease  of  27  since 
1851.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  a  monthly 
fair.    The  linen  manufacture  affords  some  employment 

Draperstoion,  a  market  town,  10  miles  W.  from  the  Castle- 
Dawson  ndlway  station ;  population,  467.  The  market  is  held 
on  Wednesday,  and  a  fair  is  held  every  month  except 
September. 

Ihmgiven,  a  market  town,  9  miles  from  the  Newtown-Limavady 
railway  station ;  population,  845,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1851.  The 
market  is  on  Satumay,  and  a  fair  is  held  monthly. 

Garvagh,  a  market  town,  9  miles  S.  from  the  Coleraine  rail- 
way station;  population,  798,  an  increase  of  13  since  1851. 
The  market  is  neid  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair. 

Kilrea,  a  market  town,  15  miles  S.  by  £.  from  the  Coleraine 
railway  station ;  population,  924,  a  decrease  of  69  since  1851. 
Linen-weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday  ;  and  a  fair  is  held  monthly. 

Maghera,  a  market  town,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  &om  the  Castle- 
Dawson  railway  station  ;  population,  1137,  a  decrease  of  25 
since  1851.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  there 
is  a  monthly  fair. 

Magherafelt  [£.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  662],  a  market  town,  3  miles 
S. W.  from  Castle-Dawson :  the  Mash^^elt  station  of  the  Cooks- 
town Branch  Railway  is  1^  miles  N.  of  the  town  ;  populationi 
1293,  a  decrease  of  97  since  1851.  The  linen  manufacture 
affords  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is 
on  Thursaay,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair.  Magherafelt  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
156,721  acres,  and  a  population  of  63,852  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  90,1472. 

Moneymore,  a  nmrket  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Cookstown 
Branch  Railway,  6^  miles  S.W.  from  Magherafelt ;  population, 
729,  a  decrease  of  52  since  1851.  A  market  for  com  is  hdd  on 
Monday,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair. 

Newtown-Limavady  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  9741,  a  market  town, 
and  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  13  miles  E.N.E.  &om  Londonderry  ;  popula- 
tion, 2732,  a  decrease  of  474  since  1851.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  is  still  carried  on,  but  has  somewhat  declined.  There  is  a 
brewery.  The  market  for  provisions  is  held  on  Monday ; 
markets  for  grain  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  and  there  are  three 
annual  fairs.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Newtown- 
Limavady  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions, 
wiUi  an  area  of  152,712  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,907  in 
1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  67,457^  The 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was 
160. 

Pari  Stewartf  on  the  coast,  and  a  station  on  the  Coleraine  and 
Portrush  Railway,  3^  miles  from  Coleraine,  is  much  frequented 
in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a  good  hotel,  the  Imperial, 
lodgine-houses,  and  many  pleasant  residences,  besides  a  church 
and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

LONDONDERRY,  County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
voL  iii.  col.  601],  a  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  sea- 
port, and  market  town,  on  the  Foyle  at  its  outlet  in  Lough  Foyle, 
and  a  sttition  on  the  Irish  North- Western  Railway,  176  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  94^  miles  N.W.  from  Belfast  by  rail. 
In  1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of 
which  are  co-extensive,  contained  2888  inhaoited  houses,  and  20,875 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  987  since  1851.  Londonderry  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electora 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  863.  The  number  of 
occupants  of  tenements  rated  at  over  42.  and  under  8/.  was  897.  The 
net  rated  value  of  the  borough  was  50,7312.  Of  the  inhabitants 
8619  were  Protestants,  and  12,036  Roman  Catholics.  London- 
derry Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  143,996  acres,  and  a  population  of  59,392  in  1861.  The 
Poor-Law  valuation  in.  1865  was  142,4052.  The  average  daily 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  437 ;  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  2819  ; 
outdoors,  5. 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  city,  and  the  trade  and  population  have  much 
increased.  Many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the 
walls,  and  a  new  town  has  sprung  up  outside  them,  the  walls 
themselves  being  no  longer  regaLrded  as  the  city  boundaries. 
The  Harbour  Commissioners  have  expended  100,0002.  in  im- 
proving the  approaches  to  the  city,  and  erecting  a  new  iron- 
oridge  across  tne  Foyle.  New  graving-docks  have  been  formed, 
extensive  quays  constructed,  and  various  other  improvements 
effected  in  connection  with  the  harbour,  at  a  cost  of  about 
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160,000^  Towards  the  town  improvements  and  docks  the 
Irish  Society  have  for  some  years  past  contributed  the  sum  of 
1 1,000^.  annually.  Within  tne  city  a  handsome  Roman  CathoHc 
cathedral  has  been  erected,  and  5  Protestant  churches  and 
chapels.  Li  all,  there  are  now  in  Londonderry,  besides  the 
cathedrals,  2  churches  of  the  Establishment,  6  Presbyterian,  and 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worsnip,  schools,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  A 
handsome  new  bank  has  been  built  within  the  walls,  and  two 
others  beyond  them.  Several  of  the  new  warehouses  are  large 
and  lofty  buildings,  and  theie  are  many  well-built  new  shops. 
Londonderry  is  9ie  seat  of  the  diocese  of  DenyTE.  C.  vol.  ii 
col.  732],  which  is  united  with  that  of  Raphoe.  The  diocese  of 
Deny  comprises  an  area  of  1,060,466  acres,  divided  into  52 
benefices  and  18  perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861  was 
293,251,  of  whom  43,738,  or  14*9  per  cent.,  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church ;  164,475,  or  56'1  per  cent.,  Roman 
Catholics  j  and  79,287,  or  27  per  cent.,  Presbyterians.  Derrv  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  see,  comprising  38  panshes.  The  palace 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  are  at  Londonderry. 

The  making  of  shirts  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of  Lon- 
donderry :  there  are  four  laige  factories,  each  employing  several 
hundred  hands.  There  are  likewise  extensive  nour-miUs,  dis- 
tilleries, three  breweries,  tan-yards,  and  iron-foundries.  The  city 
has  a  good  shipping  trade.  Steamers  trade  between  Londonden}* 
and  America,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Fleetwood.  In  Dec., 
1867,  there  were  redstered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  London^ 
derry  7  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden 
being  224  tons  ;  23  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  8032  tons ;  and  5  steam-vessels  of  924  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were — coastwise; 
inwards,  794  sailing-vessels,  of  74.135  tons,  and  463  steam- 
vessels,  of  134,740  tons,  all  Britiso ;  outwards,  253  British 
sailing-vessels,  of  16,511  tons ;  433  steam-vessels,  of  128,690 
tons  ;  and  6  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  623  tons  aggregate  burden. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  12  British  siuling- vessels, 
of  7534  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  1756  tons ;  out- 
w^ards,  9  British  sailing-vessels,  of  5322  tons  aggre^te  burden. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  53  Britisn  sailing-vessels, 
of  17,839  tons ;  3  steam-vessels,  of  859  tons ;  and  40  foreign 
sailing-vessels,  of  11,707  tons ;  outwards,  16  British  sailing- 
vessels,  of  10,295  tons;  and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1010 
tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customr  duties  collected 
at  the  port  of  Londonderry  during  the  year  1867  was  134,2142., 
an  increase  of  14,1912^  over  that  of  1866,  almost  entirely  on  tea 
and  tobacco,  the  deliveries  of  which  have  largely  increased :  on 
com  there  was  a  decrease.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was  81bL,  a  decrease  of  20902.  from  that  of  the 
previous  year.  General  markets  are  held  daily,  and  a  flax 
market  on  Thursday.  Four  newspapers  are  published,  one 
weekly  and  three  twice  a  week.    There  are  five  branch  baiiks. 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  coimty,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  603].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  tiie  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1861,  is  420*95  souare  miles,  or  269,409  acres,  of  which 
199,628  acres  were  arable  land,  52,715  acres  uncultivated,  3175 
acres  woods  or  plantations,  216  acres  towns  of  2000  inhabitants, 
and  13,675  acres  water,  llie  population  in  1861  was  71,694,  of 
whom  36,044  were  males,  and  35,650  females,  a  decrease  of 
11,556  since  1851.  The  number  of  fiBanilies  was  14,032.  In 
1861  there  were  6860  Protestants,  and  64,801  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  coimty.  Longford  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  registered  electors  in  1864  was  2767. 
The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  151,4512.  The 
number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867 
was  1074  ;  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to 
December  31,  1867,  was  22,049,  of  whom  11,159  were  males,  and 
10,890  females. 

The  Sligo  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  from 
Mullingar  to  Sligo  crosses  the  centre  of  the  county  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  entering  it  east  of  Edgeworthstown,  passing 
Longford,  and  quitting  it  north-west  of  Newtown  Forbes,  its 
length  within  the  county  being  about  20  miles.  The  Cavan 
l>ranch  of  the  same  railway  cuts  the  north-east  border  of  the 
county,  but  runs  only  a  short  distance  within  its  boundaries. 

Except  the  making  of  some  linen  and  coarse  woollen  goods, 
there  are  no  manufactures  but  such  as  are  required  to  meet  the 
local  wants,  or  are  carried  on  at  home.  Of  the  14,032  fanulies 
in  the  coimty  in  1861,  there  were  6921  returned  as  chiefly  em- 


ployed in  agriculture,  1863  in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and 
5248  in  other  pursuits.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  bog,  but 
much  of  the  remaining  land  is  very  fertile.  Grazing,  pasturage, 
and  dairy-farming  are,  however,  more  followed  than  tillage. 
Since  the  famine  years  a  large  extent  of  land  has  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  decline  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  been 
checked.  In  1867  there  were  4183  fewer  acres  under  crop  than 
in  1861,  and  769  fewer  than  in  1866.  The  decrease  in  the  crops 
appears  to  be  chiefly  in  oats  and  potatoes  ;  flax  increased  more 
tiian  1000  acres ;  in  turnips  there  was  a  considerable  increase, 
while  there  were  about  4500  more  acres  laid  down  in  meadow 
and  clover  than  in  1861.  At  the  present  time  considerably  less 
than  a  third  (29'42  per  cent)  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under 
crop.  Of  this  more  than  three-eighths  are  meadow  land,  a  third 
oats,  and  nearly  a  fifth  potatoes.  Wheat  is  not  extensively 
grown,  but  about  the  same  acreage  is  devoted  to  it  as  in  1861. 
In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  79,277  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which  1365  acres  were  wheat,  26,248  acres  oats, 
46  acres  barley,  198  acres  here  and  rye,  37  acres  beans  and  peas, 
15,266  acres  potatoes,  3537  acres  turnips,  82  acres  mangold,  653 
acres  cabbage,  231  acres  carrots,  248  acres  vetches  and  rape,  1336 
acres  flax,  and  30,030  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

Grazing  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  dairy-farming, 
being  the  principal  pursuits,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept 
is  very  laige,  and  much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  animals  and  the  purity  of  the  breeds  than  formerly.  The 
number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  county  has  increased  by  about  4000 
on  47,700  since  1861,  but  the  number  of  mUch  cows  remains 
nearly  the  same,  though  a  great  quantity  of  butter  is  made. 
Sheep  have  increased  still  more  than  cattle,  the  number  in  1867 
being  greater  by  nearly  14,000  on  26,800  than  in  1861.  In 
horses  there  has  not  been  much  alteration.  Pigs  increased 
nearly  3000  between  1861  and  1867,  yet  are  5700  fewer  than  in 
1866.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  in  1867  was  51.628,  of 
which  19,408  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  22,820  tmder  tw^o 
years  of  age  ;  40,640  sheep,  of  which  15,905  were  under  one  year 
old  ;  and  15,366  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  6149,  of  which 
4491  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  106  for  traffic  and  ma- 
nufEustures,  and  227  lor  amusement  and  recreation.  Above  5000 
goats  and  190,000  poultry  are  kept  in  the  county.  Large  numbcos 
of  eggs  are  exported. 

Town$  and  Villages, — Longford  contains  no  parliamentary 
borough.  Of  the  towns  and  more  important  villages  mentioned 
in  the  original  article  we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in 
1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Longford  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  605],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, 46J  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin ;  population,  4872,  an 
increase  of  728  since  1851.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of 
St.  Niel  has  been  carried  nearer  to  completion  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Bourke.  In  1862  a  Protestant  HaU  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  BelL  It  is  Italian  in  style,  and  the 
large  hall  is  76  feet  by  30.  The  town  has  three  banks  and  a 
good  hoteL  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  are  5  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Longford 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  109,961  acres,  and  a  population  of  32,757  in  1861.  The  Poor- 
Law  valuation  in  1865  was  59,3202.  The  average  daily  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  was  422  ;  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  during  the  year  was — ^indoors,  ^907  ;  outdoors,  234. 
A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Ardagh,  an  episcopal  town,  6  miles  N.E.  from  the  Longford 
railway  station  ;  population  of  the  parish,  2549.  Two  fairs  are 
held  during  the  year.  The  see  of  Ardagh  is  incorporated  with 
the  united  diocese  of  Kilmore  and  Elphin.  The  diocese  of 
Ardagh  comprises  an  area  of  490,232  acres,  divided  into  30  bene- 
fices and  one  perpetual  cure.  The  population  in  1861  was 
136,298,  of  whom  11,044,  or  8*1  per  cent,  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  124,185,  or  96*7  per  cent  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  646,  or  *5  per  cent.  Presbyterians.  Ardagh  with  Clon- 
macnois  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  see  of  41  parishes.  The  seat 
of  the  bishop  is  here. 

Ballvmahon  [E.  C.  voL  L  col. '848],  a  market  town,  12  miles  S. 
from  the  Longford  railway  station ;  population,  1130,  an  in- 
crease of  105  since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  4  annual  fairs.  Ballymahon  Poor^Law  Union  com- 
prises 18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,126  acres,  and  a 
population  of  22,089  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865 
was  62,1082.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  175 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  th 
year  was— -indoors,  912 ;  outdoors,  225. 
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Drumlich,  a  market  town,  47  miles  N.  by  £.  from  the  Long- 
ford railway  station  ;  population,  380,  a  decrease  of  20  since 
1851.  A  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  during  the  winter  months, 
and  there  are  4  annual  fairs. 

Edgeworthstotvn,  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  8|  miles  £.S.E.  from  Longford  ;  popu- 
lation, 860,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  7  annual  fairs.  It  is  a  neat  and  cheerful 
little  town,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  from  its  long  connection  with  the  Edgeworth 
family. 

GranardJE,  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  63],  a  market  town,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  the  Edgeworthstown  railway  station  ;  population,  1671,  a 
decrease  of  134  since  1851.  The  manufacture  of  linen  employs 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there 
are  4  annual  fairs.  The  Moat,  an  earthen  moimd,  590  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Danish  fort, 
commands  a  singularly  fine  view.  A  few  miles  N.  is  the  pic- 
turesque Lough  Gouna.  Granard  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
36  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  134,003  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  36,043  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was 
84,623/.  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse  was  305  ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
year  was — indoors,  1067  ;  outdoors,  831. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages  : — 

Keenagh,  7  miles  S.  from  the  Longford  railway  station  ;  the 
population  is  not  returned  separately.  A  fair  is  held  in  Oc- 
tober. Killashee,  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  Longford  railway 
station ;  population  of  the  parish,  2272.  Four  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year.  Lanesboroiigh,  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  head 
of  Lough  Bee,  9  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Longford  ;  pop.  441.  The 
market  is  discontinued.  A  fair  is  held  yearly,  ifewtown  Forbes, 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  3|  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Longford ;  the  population  is  not  returned  separately. 
Three  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland 
[E.  0.  vol.  iii.  col.  621].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report 
of  1861,  is  317-4  square  miles,  or  203,149  acres,  of  which  171,285 
acres  were  arable  land  ;  25,483  uncultivated ;  4569  acres  woods 
or  plantations;  999  acres  towns  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  813 
acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  90,713,  of  whom  44,241 
were  males,  and  46,472  females,  a  decrease  of  99  since  1851. 
The  number  of  families  was  18,809.  In  1861  there  were  7692 
Protestants,  and  83,020  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  17,654.  Louth  sends  three 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons — two  for  the  county  at  large, 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  Dundalk.  The  numl)er  of  county 
electors  in  1864  was  2441.  The  net  annual  value  of  propertv  in 
1866  was  224,5722.  The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from 
the  county  during  1867  was  1369;  the  entire  number  of  emi- 
grants from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1867,  was  23,983, 
of  whom  11,297  were  males,  and  12,686  feniales.  No  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  railways  of  Louth  since  the  publication 
of  the  E.  C. 

Louth  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county,  but  some  linen  is 
manufactured,  and,  from  the  great  extent  oi  coast  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  coimty,  fishing  is  an  important  branch  oi  the 
local  industry.  Of  the  18,809  families  in  the  coimty  in  1861, 
there  were  6463  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
3410  in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and  8936  in  other  pursuits. 
Louth  is  the  smallest  coimty  in  Ireland,  but  more  than  naif  the 
area  is  under  crop.  Sheep  farming  is  increasing  more  than  til- 
lage, but  a  great  oreadth  is  sown  with  barley  and  oats.  Farming 
is  pursued  with  more  energy,  and  has  improved  more  than  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Here  as  elsewhere,  however, 
a  large  breadth  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation.  More  than 
5000  fewer  acres  were  under  crops  in  1867  than  in  1861,  while 
there  was  a  decrease  of  1847  acres  in  1867  from  1866.  The 
decrease  from  1861  was  most  marked  in  barley,  which  had 
diminished  nearly  7000  acres  on  25,700 ;  in  wheat,  which  had 
decreased  2000  acres  on  7500.  Oats  decreased  1200  acres  on 
33,000.  Potatoes  had  about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1861 ;  in 
turnips  there  was  an  increase  of  700  acres,  while  flax  had  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold,  or  from  360  to  3840  acres.  Meadow 
and  clover  increased  about  800  acres.  Of  the  acreage  under 
crops  in  1867  nearly  a  third  was  devoted  to  the  growth  of  oats, 
above  a  sixth  to  barley,  and  a  fifth  of  that  space  to  wheat  In 
green  crops  potatoes  take  the  lai^est  space,  about  an  eighth  of 
the  area  under  crops  ;  turnips  about  a  third  less.  To  meadows 
and  clover  are  assigned  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  acreage  under  culti- 


vation. In  June,  1867,  there  were  106,582  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  5571  acres  were  wheat,  31,858  acres  oats,  18,906 
acres  barley,  38  acres  here  and  rye,  558  aci*es  beans  and  peas, 
13,875  acres  potatoes,  9556  acres  turnips,  297  acres  mangold,  81 
acres  cabbage,  755  acres  carrots,  945  acres  vetches  and  rape,  and 
20,302  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

A  considerable  number  of  cattle  is  kept  in  the  county,  but  the 
number  has  only  increased  about  1900  on  31,700  since  1S6I. 
Sheep  have,  however,  increased  very  laigely,  no  fewer  than 
19,000  on  42,000,  and  above  8000  since  1866.  Pigs  increased 
about  3700  since  1801.  On  horses  there  was  a  decrease.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  county  in  1867  was  33,649,  of  whidi  9749 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  13,326  under  two  years  of  age ; 
of  sheep,  61,512,  of  which  25,957  were  under  one  year  old ;  and 
16,681  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  11,338,  of  which  8323 
were  kept  for  agricultural  purpose^  470  for  trafiic  and  manufac- 
tures, and  652  for  amusement  and  recreation.  About  3700  goats, 
and  190,000  poultry,  are  kept  in  the  county. 

The  Louth  fishery,  of  which  Dundalk  is  the  centre,  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Ballagan  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  Carling- 
ford  Lough,  to  Maiden  Tower,  about  40  miles.  During  the  last 
dozen  years  the  number  of  boats  and  men  employed  has  increased 
considerably,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  take  of  fifih 
has  been  small,  and  in  the  Report  issued  in  1868  there  is  said  to 
be  "  no  improvement,  and  no  sign  of  improvement''  The  '^  215 
boats  of  the  second  class  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  Boyne 
salmon  fishery."  The  thi*ee  large  vessels  (oi  16  tons  each)  are 
occasionally  engaged  in  trawling.  Flat  fish  are  so  taken  in  the 
autumn.  Cod  and  haddock  are  taken  by  line  during  the  winter. 
The  fish  are  sold  in  local  markets.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1868, 
there  were  three  first  class  boats  employing  17  men  and  two  boys, 
and  215  second-class  boats  employing  688  men  and  19  boys.  The 
Carlingford  Lough  fishery  is  noticed  below. 

There  are  7  mills  for  scutching  flax  in  the  coimty,  with  92 
stocks  and  460  handles ;  2  flax  factories  with  10,572  spindles, 
employing  572  persons,  of  whom  368  were  females ;  and  one 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  with  9172  spindles,  employing  776 
persons,  of  whom  548  were  females. 

Tovims  wild  VillcLges, — Dcndalk,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and 
Drooh£Da,  only  part  of  which  is  in  the  county,  have  separate 
articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  villages  mentioned  m  the 
original  article,  we  here  give  the  respective  populations,  together 
witn  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Ardee,  a  market  town,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Dunleer 
railway  station ;  pop.  2925,  an  increase  of  173  since  1851.  A  lai^e 
trade  is  carried  on  m  com  and  malt.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  are  12  fairs  in  the  year.  Ardee  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  13  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  96,210  acres, 
and  a  population  of  25,284  in  1861.  The  Poor-Law  valuation  in 
1865  was  93,7952.,  The  average  daily  number  of  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse  was  308 ;  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during 
the  year  was — indoors,  2081 ;  outdoors,  1457.  Carlingford,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Carlingfoid  Lough,  a  market  and  fishing  town 
10  imles  E.N.E.  from  the  Dundalk  railway  station  :  pop.  777,  a 
decrease  of  110  since  1851.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  are  monthly  fairs.  Carlingford  is  the  centre  of 
the  Carlingford  Loufi^h  fishery.  Herrings,  hake,  whiting,  had- 
dock, and  cod  are  taken.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  Carlingford  district,  294  fish- 
ing-boats with  crews  of  1082  men  and  8  boys,  of  which  8  were 
first-class,  with  crews  of  44  men  and  boys.  There  is  an  oyster 
fishery  in  the  Lough,  but  it  is  declining.  The  town  is  very  pic- 
turesquely situated,  and  interesting  for  its  ruins.  CastU-Belhiig- 
ham,  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway,  15^ 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Drogheda  ;  p6p.  539,  an  increase  of  1  since 
1851.  There  is  a  large  brewery,  which  produces  ale  that  enjoys 
a  high  reputation.  Seven  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  vear. 
Clogher,  on  the  coast,  7  miles  N.E.  from  the  Dro^eda  railway 
station  ;  pop.  836,  a  decrease  of  59  since  1851.  Five  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  has  a  fishery,  and  is  much 
resorted*to  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing.  CoUon,  5  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Drogheda  railway  station  ;  pop.  714,  a  decrease  of  46 
since  1851.  There  are  5  fairs  held  here  auring  the  year.  Dun- 
leer,  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway,  10 
miles  N.  from  Drogheda;  pop.  524,  an  increase  of  19  since  1851. 
Fairs  are  held  monthly.  Louth,  a  decayed  town,  6  miles  S.W. 
from  the  Dundalk  railway  station  ;  pop.  416,  a  decrease  of  169 
since  1851.  Termonfeckan,  by  the  coast,  4  miles  N.E.  from  the 
Drogheda  railway  station  ;  pop.  186,  a  decrease  of  143  since  1851. 
Durmg  the  summer  Teimonfeckan  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing. 
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LUDLOW,  Shropshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  632],  a  market  town 
on  the  Teme,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  a 
station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway,  27|  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  167}  miles  W.N.W.  from  London 
by  rail.  Hitherto  Ludlow  has  returned  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send 
only  one  member  to  all  future  parliaments.  In  1861  the  muni- 
cipal borough  contained  1076  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population 
ot  6178,  an  increase  of  448  since  1851.  The  parliamentary 
borough  contained  1253  inhabited  houses,  45  uninhabited,  and  7 
building.  The  poptdation  was  6033,  of  whom  2816  were  males, 
and  3217  females,  an  increase  of  657  since  1851.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  400,  of 
whom  65  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The 
number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  general  election  in  1865 
was  338,  at  that  of  1868  the  number  of  voters  was  604.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was  937 ;  the  number 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  578,  of  whom  292  were  rated 
under  10/.:  the  number  of  freemen  was  31.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  19,121/.;  the  rateable  value  was  14,118/. 
Fur  sanitary  purposes,  the  borough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  16  members.  Ludlow  roor-Law  Union  contains  34 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  84,197  acres,  and  a 
population  of  17,717  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved  during  the  last  few  years. 
A  new  and  effective  system  of  drainage  has  oeen  carried  out,  and 
new  water- works  have  been  erected,  providing  a  good  supply  of 
water  from  springs  outside  the  town.  The  church,  St.  Law- 
rence, a  fine,  spacious  cruciform  building,  with  a  noble  centra] 
tower  130  feet  nigh,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1863,  and  three 
painted  windows  inserted.  The  Congregationalists  and  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  a 
Free  Grammar-school,  a  Blue  Coat  school,  and  new  National 
schools,  almshouses,  and  several  charities.  The  principal  public 
buildings  in  Ludlow  are  the  Guildhall,  Town-hall  ana  Market- 
house,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  museum  containing  a  good 
collection  of  local  antiqiuties  and  fossils,  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  news-room  and  library,  a  Literary  Institution,  and 
2  banks.  A  new  cattle  market  was  formed  in  1861-2,  in 
excavating  for  which  the  foundations  of  a  large  ecclesiastical 
building,  were  discovered.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions  is 
held  on  Monday,  and  a  smaller  market  on  Saturday.  Eight  fairs 
are  held  during  the  year  for  cheese,  hops,  and  general  produce, 
and  a  statute  fair  in  May.  Malting  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
town,  but  flour  and  paper-mills  furnish  employment.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  publisned.  Races  are  held  at  midsummer.  The 
fine  ruins  of  Ludlow  Castle  attract  many  visitors,  and  the  town 
contains  several  good  hotels. 

LUTON,  Bedfordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  635],  a  market  town 
on  the  Lea  river,  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Mid- 
land railways,  32j  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  In  1861  it 
contained  2724  inhabited  houses,  54  uninhabited,  and  7  building. 
The  population  was  15,329,  of  whom  6323  were  males,  and  9006 
females,  an  increase  of  4681  since  1851.  For  sanitaiy  purposes, 
the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
Luton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  40,836  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,712  in  1861. 

The  large  increase  in  the  population  of  Luton  during  the  last 
ten  years,  ''attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  straw  hat  and 
bonnet  trade,"  has  led  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  town, 
which  now  consists  of  a  New  Town  as  well  as  a  High  Town. 
Many  lai^  warehouses,  as  well  as  shops  and  dwellings,  have 
been  built.  A  cemetery  has  been  recently  laid  out.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  which  has  undergone  some  alterations,  a  new 
church,  Christ  Church,  was  erected  in  1856,  and  improved  at  a 
considerable  cost  in  1865.  A  Gothic  Congregational  chapel 
was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Tarring.  There 
are  also  a  Union  Congressional  chapel,  4  Baptist  chapels,  2  of 
them  recently  erected ;  2  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  of  recent 
erection ;  a  Friends'  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  A  new 
Com  Exchange  is  now  (1868)  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of 
the  old  market  place.  It  is  Venetian  Gothic  in  style,  will  be 
surmounted  by  a  turret  containing  a  clock,  and  is  tram  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Grundy.  A  straw-plait  ex- 
change is  also  about  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  6000/.  Besides 
these  buildings,  the  town  contains  a  Town-hall,  a  Court-house,  a 
Literary  Institute  and  news-room,  a  Young  Women's  Literary 
Institute,  a  county  police  station,  and  2  banks.  The  staple  of 
the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  which 
has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  Luton  being  now  the,  principal 
seat  of  the  trade  in  England.    The  iiactories  in  which  the  manu- 
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facture  is  carried  on  are  buildings  of  great  size,  and  several  of 
them  of  some  architectural  character.  Besides  the  inhabitants  of 
Luton  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  a  l&rge  proportion  of 
the  female  population  of  the  surrounding  district  is  employed  in 
straw  plaitmg.  An  iron-foundry,  engine  and  machine  works, 
and  steam  saw  and  flour-mills,  also  afford  employment.  A 
market  is  held  on  Monday  for  com  and  straw  plait,  and  on 
Saturday  for  provisions.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  in  April  and 
October,  and  a  statute  fair  in  September.  Four  newspapers  are 
published  weekly. 

LYME  REGIS,  Dorsetshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  641],  a  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  municipal  and  parliamentar^r  borough,  is 
situated  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Lyme,  5 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Axminster,  the  nearest  railway  station. 
In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  482  inhabited  houses, 
and  2318  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  343  since  1851.  Lyme  Regis 
returned  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  until  disfran- 
chised by  aause  47  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868.  The 
parliamentary  borough,  which  comprised  the  parishes  of  Lyme 
Kegis  and  Charmouth,  contained  683  iuliabited  houses,  83  unin- 
habited, and  7  building.  The  population  was  3215,  of  whom 
1364  were  males,  and  1851  females,  a  decrease  of  301  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register 
in  1866  was  250,  of  whom  49  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  general 
election  of  1865  was  223.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  640 ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  466,  of  whom  237  were  rated  under  lOL  The  gross 
estimated  rental  was  14,680 ;  the  rateable  value  was  12,5842. 

The  town  is  clean,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
built ;  most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  the  low-lying  parts  of 
the  town  are  frequently  imder  water  during  the  spring-tides. 
Lyme  Regis  is  freouented  as  a  watering-place,  and  recommended 
to  persons  of  delicate  health.  The  cliffs  are  picturesque, 
and  abound  in  fossils.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
almshouses,  and  several  charities ;  Assembly-rooms,  a  Market- 
house,  and  Town-hall,  a  bank  and  a  Custom-nouse.  The  woollen 
manui'acture.  formerly  of  some  importance,  is  quite  lost.  Fishing 
and  the  maidng  of  sail-cloth  afford  some  emplo3rment.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  and  provides  good  shelter  for 
shipping,  but  the  trade  has  considerably  declined.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Lyme  Regis  14  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
1095  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1867  were — coastwise,  inwards, 
120  British  sailing-vessels,  of  7260  tons  aggregate  burden  ;  out- 
wards, 15  British  sailing-vessels  of  600  tons  burden.  From  and 
to  foreign  ports — inwards,  5  British  sailing-vessels,  of  640  tons  ; 
and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels,  of  256  tons  ;  outwards,  2  foreign 
sailing-vessels,  of  168  tons  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty 
collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  565/.,  an  increase  of  43/.,  on 
wines  and  spirits.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Coaches  nm  from  I^me  Regis  to  Bridport  and  Axminster. 

LYMINGTON,  Hampshire  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  642],  a  market 
town,  and  municipal  and  parbamentary  borough,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lymmgton  river,  a  little  above  its  outfall  in  the 
Solent,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Lymington  branch  of  the  London 
and  South- Western  Railway,  99  miles  S.W.  from  London.  In 
1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  483  inhabited  houses, 
and  2621  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  30  since  1851.  Hitherto 
Lymington  has  retiimed  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only 
one  member  to  all  future  parliaments.  The  parliamentary 
borough  contained  1025  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  75  unin- 
habited, and  11  building.  The  population  was  5179,  of  whom 
2360  were  males,  and  2819  females,  a  decrease  of  103  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electore  on  the  parliamentary  register 
in  1866  was  347,  of  whom  74  are  retumea  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the 
general  election  in  1865  was  272  ;  at  that  of  1868  the  number 
of  voters  was  529.  The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
in  1866  was  870  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was 
664,  of  whom  375  were  rated  under  10/.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  was  22,873/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  18,957/.  Lym- 
ington Poor  Law  Union  contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  33,394  acres,  and  a  population  of  12,023  in  1861. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  cliT 
commands  beautiful  views.     It  has  been  much  improved 
the  last  few  years,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  i 
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bathing.  The  church  had  ite  fine  east  window  restored  in 
1865.  There  are  Dissenting  chapels,  an  endowed,  and  other 
schools.  The  principal  buildings  are  a  Town-hall;  a  Literary 
Institute,  a  theatre,  Assembly-rooms,  baths,  a  Custom-house,  and 
two  banks.  The  harbour  is  commodious,  and  will  accommodate 
vessels  of  300  tons.  Lymington  is  a  sub-port  to  Southampton, 
and  has  a  small  coasting  trade.  Ship-building  yards  and  large 
salt-works  afford  the  cnief  employment.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  October.  A  newspaper 
is  published  weekly.  Lymington  is  a  coastguard  station. 
Steamers  ply  from  Lymington  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

LYNN,  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  Norfolk  [E.  C. 
voL  iii.  col.  642],  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  at  its  outfall 
into  the  Wash,  a  market  town,  sea-port,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
41  miles  W.N.W.  from  Norwich,  and  99  miles  from  London. 
Lynn  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  borough,  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of 
which  are  coextensive,  contained  3637  inhabited  houses,  487  un- 
inhabited, and  3  building.  The  population  was  16,170,  of  whom 
7163  were  males,  and  9007  females,  a  decrease  of  3185  since 
1851,  caused  chiefly  by  the  dismissal  of  several  hundred  labourers 
engaged  on  the  Norfolk  cestuary  works,  but  partly  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  shipping  trade.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  852,  of  whom  152  are 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
electors  who  voted  at  the  general  election  in  1865  was  749,  and 
about  2250  at  that  of  1868.  The  number  of  male  ^  occupiers  of 
houses  in  1866  was  2139  ;  the  number  directly  rated  to  the 
poor  was  1604,  of  whom  1069  were  rated  under  10/.;  the  number 
of  burgesses  was  1142,  of  whom  713  were  on  the  parliamentary 
register.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  56,5562.  The  rateable 
value  was  40,594/.  Lynn  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  5499  acres,  and  a  population  of 
16,701  in  1861. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  during 
the  last  few  years ;  new  streets  have  been  formed,  several  of  the 
old  streets  widened  and  improved,  and  many  new  houses  erected. 
The  waterworks  at  Kettle  MiUs  were  reconstructed  in  1861,  and 
the  town  is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  A  cemetery 
of  8  acres  has  been  laid  out  m  the  Hardwick-road.  The  suburb 
of  West  Lynn  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  is  reached  by  a 
ferry.  The  works  conmienced  in  1850  by  the  Norfolk  jEstuary 
Improvement  Company  for  reclaiming  32,000  aci'es  of  the  sandy 
district  N.  of  King's  Lynn  have,  wim  occasional  inteiTuptions, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted,  and  in  all  over  4000  acres  have  been 
recovered  from  tne  sea, 

Lynn  contains  4  churches :  St.  Mai^^iret's,  in  which  a  new 
east  window  was  inserted  in  1865  ;  St.  r^icholas,  restored  some 
years  since ;  St.  John's  ;  and  All  Saints',  thoroughly  restored  in 
1860;  11  dissenting  chapels,  a  Grammar,  National,  and  other 
schools,  and  several  almshouses.  Besides  the  public  buildings 
mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  there  are  a  Market-house  and  Corn- 
exchange,  an  Athenseum  (including  library  and  museum),  public 
baths,  a  savings'  bank,  erected  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Medland  and  Maberley,  3  banks,  and  a  pilot  office, 
erected  in  1863,  and  the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Hospital. 
The  harbour  has  been  considerably  improved  by  cutting  a  new 
channel,  and  will  now  accommodate  above  300  vessels.  New  wet 
docks  have  been  constructed,  1866-68,  at  the  northern  end  of 
.the  port.  The  chief  exports  are  com,  wool,  sand,  coprolite,  and 
manufactured  goods ;  tne  imports  are  coal,  timber,  wine  and 
spirits,  tobacco,  cork,  hemp,  tallow,  and  oilcake.  In  1866  moorage 
dues  were  paid  at  the  port  for  108,970  tons  of  coals  and  90,515 
tons  of  goods ;  in  1867  for  100,436  tons  of  coal  and  86,671  tons 
of  coods.  Com  and  seed-crushing-mills,  agricultural  implement 
and  machine  works,  sail  lofts,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  coach 
factories,  tobacco  manufactories,  cork  works,  a  flax  factory,  a 
ship-building  yard,  maltings,  breweries,  rope-yards,  and  a  tan- 
nery, afford  occupation.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Lynn  62  sailing- 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2161 
tons,  and  81  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons  of  11,059  tons  aggregate 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  were — coastwise,  inwards,  839  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  70,587  tons,  and  136  British  steam-vessels  of  14,271 


tons ;  outwards,  342  British  sailing-vessels  of  23,483  tons,  8 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  733  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  14t) 
British  steam-vessels  of  14,688  tons.  To  and  from  foreign  ports 
— inwards,  58  British  sailing-vessels  of  9159  tons,  79  foreign  sail- 
ing vessels  of  9905  tons,  2  British  steam-vessels  of  697  tons,  and 
1  foreign  steam-vessel  of  581  tons ;  outwards,  8  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  978  tons,  and  18  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2918  ton^ 
aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1867  was  16,1552.,  an  increase  of  36832. 
The  increase  was  on  tobacco,  40002.,  and  on  brandy  ;  but  theie 
was  a  decrease  on  grain.  The  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
during  the  vear  was  3052.,  an  increase  of  1992.  A  market  for 
com  is  held  on  Tuesday,  a  general  market  on  Saturday,  and 
one  for  cattle  and  sheep  every  alternate  Tuesday.  Cattle  iairs 
are  held  in  April  and  N  ovember,  a  cheese  fair  in  October,  and 
a  general  fair  commencing  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

LYON  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  643-46]  within  the  last  ten  yeais 
has  received  many  important  improvements.  In  the  old  town 
a  few  wide  streets,  such  as  the  Hue  Imp^riale,  uniting  the 
Place-des-Terreaux  to  the  Place-Bellecour,  the  streets  Dn 
Centre  and  De  Tlmp^ratrice,  parallel  with  the  Imperiale, 
along  which  handsome  houses  nave  been  erected,  and  the 
widening  a  few  neighbouring  streets,  have  given  facilities  to 
the  increasing  commerce.  In  effecting  the  improvements,  the 
municipality  have  to  some  extent  endeavoured  to  localise  thtr 
various  divisions  that  are  now  aggi'egated  into  one  whole. 
Thus  the  dU^  as  in  London,  has  been  made  the  commercial 
centre,  with  its  magazines,  counting-houses,  banks,  &c.  ;  while 
its  civic  importance  was  maintained  by  the  reconstruction  of 
the  H6tel  de  la  Pr<^fecture  at  an  expense  of  60,0002. ;  of  a  Hall 
of  Conmierce,  which  cost  120,0002. ;  a  new  Exchange  ;  a 
seminary,  with  some  other  buildings ;  and  the  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty  streets  have  been  opened  to  the  sun  and  air  as  well  as  to 
the  increased  traffic,  while  at  the  same  time  economising  the 
valuable  ground.  The  suburbs  of  Vaize,  Brotteaux,  Qmllotiere, 
Fourvi6res,  and  Croix-Rousse,  are  now  all  united  under  one 
corporation,  which,  like  that  of  Paris,  is  directly  or  indirectly 
nominated  by  the  government,  and  has  cdmost  unlimited  power 
practically  vested  in  the  Prefect.  Under  this  government  quap 
have  been  formed  along  tlie  river,  and  efficient  means  taken  to 
protect  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  town  from  the  inundations 
that  were  formerly  too  frequent.  Guilloti&re,  its  unhealthy 
marshes  thoroughly  drained,  has  become  a  fashionable  quart«^ 
for  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  commercial  men  of  the  city ; 
and  in  this  quarter  has  been  formed  the  park  named  Tete-d'6r, 
which,  with  some  other  ornamental  walks,  cost  2S0,000L 
Brotteaux  contains  many  of  the  large  factories  ;  at  Vaize  is  an 
abattoir ;  La  Croix-Rousse  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  silk- 
weavers  ;  and  up  this  rather  steep  ascent  there  is  a  railroad  of 
a  peculiar  construction.  Fourvi^res  remains  much  in  its  former 
state.  Croix-Rousse  has  a  Botanic  Garden  and  a  planted  piv- 
menade ;  and  in  1865  orders  were  issued  by  the  Emperor 
for  the  demolition  of  the  old  fortifications  and  the  replacing  of 
them  by  a  planted  boulevard.  Guillotiere  has  a  handsome 
square,  and  the  tolls  over  the  bridges  of  the  Sa5ne  have  been 
abolished.  For  these  purposes,  loans  to  the  amount  of  23,OO0,fKJ0 
francs  have  been  contracted.  Next  to  Paris,  Lyon  has  the  most 
important  and  most  commercial  assemblage  of  railways.  The 
lines  from  Burgundy,  the  Bourbonnais,  Dauphinde,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Bordeaux,  converge  here ;  and  there 
is  a  town  line  that  unites  the  north,  east,  and  south.  In  1863 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  these  lines  exceeded 
11,500,000,  and  6,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  were  carried. 
The  population  by  the  census  of  Dec,  1866,  was  323,954.  In 
1861  there  were  80,492  persons  engaged  in  textile  manufactures, 
of  whom  45,935  were  females. 

Education  has  been  recently  carefully  attended  to.  In  the 
school  of  La  Martini^re,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  citizen  of 
^yon,  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  for  two  years  in  the 
industrial  sciences  and  handicrafts ;  the  Soci^t^  du  Rh6ne  has 
founded  schools  for  male  and  female  adults,  in  which  are  taught 
drawing  as  appUed  to  the  industrial  arts,  chemistry  as  applied 
to  dyeing  and  agricultiue,  and  the  theory  of  the  production  of 
silk.  There  are  also  113  communal  schools,  158  &ee  schools  for 
primary  instraction,  and  others  for  more  advanced  pupils.  In 
1864  nearly  23,000Z.  was  voted  by  the  municipality  for  tliese 
purposes. 
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MACCLESFIELD,  Chesliire  fE.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  647],  a  market 
town,  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  171^  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London  Ly  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway.  Macclesfield  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861**  the  borough  contained  8342  inhabited 
houses,  and  36,101  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,690  were  males,  and 
19,411  females,  a  decrease  of  2947  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  943 ;  the 
male  occupiers  of  houses  were  6341  ;  directlr  rated  to  the 
poor  4223,  of  whom  3355  were  rated  under  1(h.  The  number 
of  voters  at  the  general  election  of  1865  was  838 ;  and  about 
3100  at  that  of  1868.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  88,583/. ; 
the  rateable  value  75,2 lOi.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  coipora- 
tion  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Macclesfield  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
81,561  acres,  and  a  population  of  61,543  in  1861. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  town  ; 
new  streets  have  been  made,  and  some  of  the  older  streets  widened 
and  improved.  A  public  park  of  16  acres  has  been  fonned  on 
the  road  to  Prestbury,  and  a  new  cemetery  opened  in  1866,  with 
chapels  for  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A  meat 
market  has  been  constructed  a  short  distance  from  the  market- 
house.  The  Grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1866,  is  a  neat  First 
Pointed  stone  building.  A  new  infirmary  was  erected  in  1868 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Manchester ;  it  is  on  the 
pavilion  plan,  to  accommodate  50  patients,  llie  town  also 
contains  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  town-hall  with  market 
beneath,  news-rooms,  the  borough  jail,  county  police  office  rebuilt 
in  1866  ;  3  banks,  one  a  laige  bnck  and  stone  building  erected 
in  1865.  The  silk  manufacture  is  the  staple  of  the  town ;  every 
variety  of  silk  is  made,  satins,  velvets,  frmges,  and  all  kinds  of 
silk  trimmings,  being  among  the  leading  articles.  The  mills 
are  very  large  and  generally  fitted  with  power-looms,  but  hand- 
looms  continue  to  be  used  in  a  few  of  the  establishments.  There 
are  also  some  cotton  factories.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

MADAGASCAR  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  854-56].  This  large,  fine, 
and  fertile  island,  so  long  an  object  of  desire  to  the  French  as  a 
possession,  was  all  but  closed  to  European  traffic  on  Ranavalo 
Manjoka  succeeding  her  husband,  Radama,  on  July  24,  1828. 
Her  first  measures  were  to  reverse  all  the  late  King's  endeavours 
to  promote  civilisation,  to  return  to  and  restore  all  the  old 
idomtries  and  cruel  superstitious  customs,  to  put  to  death  the 
relatives  and  advisers  of  her  husband,  to  expel  all  Europeans, 
and  to  forbid  all  foreign  commerce,  eventhe  export  of  cattle  and 
rice  to  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  where  these  commodities 
were  greatly  needed.  These  proceedings  caused  an  expedition  to 
be  despatched  by  the  French  from  Bourbon,  which  took  posses- 
sion of  Tamatave  and  some  other  ports,  and  induced  Ranavalo  to 
moderate  her  rigour,  when  the  French  abandoned  their  captures, 
except  pome  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast.  For  a  few  years 
this  milder  course  was  followed,  but  in  1835  an  edict  was  issued, 
proscribing  the  Christian  religion,  suppressing  the  schools  of 
the  churches,  and  rendering  the  possession  of  a  Bible  punish- 
able with  death.  Many  of  the  converts  suffered  martyrdom ;  in 
the  following  year  all  who  refused  to  submit  were  exiled,  and 
two  years  later  some  of  the  young  princes  of  the  royal  family 
were  executed  on  suspicion  of  being  Christians.  Some  traffic 
had  been  still  carried  on  with  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  when,  in. 
1846,  under  a  frivolous  pretext  of  unduly  promoting  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  subjects,  the  Queen  again  ordered  all  loreigners  to 
quit  her  dominions  within  fifteen  days,  tmder  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  all  their  property.  A  remonstrance  against  this  order 
produced  another  for  their  immediate  expulsion.  Two  small 
French  vessels  and  an  English  one  were  sent  to  their  assistance, 
but  after  an  ineffectual  attack  on  Tamatave,  they  were  forced  to 
leave  their  countrymen  to  the  mercies  of  the  Hovahs  (or  OvahsV 
^7bo  adorned  the  walls  of  the  town  with  the  heads  of  the  few  assail- 
ants who  had  fallen  in  the  attempt  The  Queen  refused  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation  for  about  eight  years,  pursuing  her  bar- 
barous course  unimpeded,  and  then,  on  payment  of  15,<XX)  dollars, 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius  obtained  an  opening  of  the  trade  on 
the  footing  of  1845.    During  this  time,  M.  Lunbert,  a  French- 


man, had  entered  into  confidential  communication  with  Prince 
Rakoto,  the  son  of  the  Queen,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as 
the  protector  of  the  Christians  whom  his  mother  had  been  per- 
secuting. M.  Lambert,  in  1855,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  prince  a  grant  of  privileges  which  were  almost  equivalent  to 
the  transference  of  the  whole  island,  and  repaired  to  France  in 
order  to  form  a  company  to  reap  its  advantages.  He  failed ;  for 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  young  heir  had  no  power  to  make 
any  such  grant.  He,  however,  gathered  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase some  valuable  presents,  with  which  he  returned  to  Mada- 
gascar in  May,  1857,  in  company  with  Ida  Pfeiffer,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  into  which  he  entered,  in 
conjunction  with  Prince  Rakoto,  for  removing  the  Queen,  and 
proclaiming  Rakoto  in  her  stead.  {'Last  Travels/  by  Ida 
Pfeiffer.)  The  plan  was,  that  the  chief  of  the  guard  was  to  keep 
open  the  palace  gates  on  June  20  ;  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy 
were  to  dme  together  at  the  garden-house  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Laborde,  who  had  been  patronised  by  the  Queen,  had  lived  long 
in  the  island,  and  was  the  friend  of  M.  Lambert,  return  to  the 
town  late  with  noise  and  music,  as  if  from  a  feast,  slip  into  the 
palace  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seize  the  Queen  in  her  bed, 
and  proclaim  that  her  reign  was  over.  Just  before  starting  they 
received  a  message  from  tne  chief  of  the  guard  that  he  would  not 
risk  the  attempt.  It  became  clear  that  the  Queen  had  become 
aware  of  the  conspiracy.  For  some  days  she  appeared  to  take 
no  notice,  except  oy  proclaiming  that  no  one  was  to  make  any 
accusations  against  the  prince.     On  July  3  she  caused  it  to  be 

Proclaimed  that  all  Christians  should  die  who  did  not  submit  to 
er  clemency,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  religion  was  forbidden 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Europeans,  including  M.  Lambert,  M. 
Laborde,  and  Ida  Pfeiffer  felt  themselves  in  imminent  danger 
for  awhile  ;  but  they  were  all  ultimately  sent  to  Tamatave,  and 
embarked  on  board  ship.  The  Christian  natives  were  perse- 
cuted with  redoubled  rigour,  though  Prince  Rakoto  continued  to 
protect  them  as  far  as  ne  was  able,  and  commerce  was  again 
interdicted.  It  is  evident  from  all  these  occurrences,  that  the 
Hovahs,  a  Malayan  race,  who  have  subdued  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, feeling  their  predominance  endangered  by  the  introduction 
of  a  civilisation  that  would  elevate  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  wealth  and  intelligence,  found  a  willing  tool  in  the  ola  Queen, 
but  that  she  was  occasionally  impelled  somewhat  further  than-  of 
herself  she  would  be  inclined  to  go.  It  was  on  the  Hovahs  that 
her  sovereignty  depended,  and  she  could  not  but  support  a  policy 
to  which  her  prejudices  and  superstitious  beliefs  likewise  inclined 
her.  But  the  Hovahs,  though  dominant,  were  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  maintain  an  undisputed  supremacy  throughout  the 
island.  On  the  western  coast  especially  there  are  certain  chiefs 
who  hold  themselves  independent,  who  sometimes  assume  the 
title  of  king  of  a  particular  district,  and  who  are  occasionally 
recognised  as  such  oy  foreigners  who  may  find  it  convenient  to 
do  so.  The  inhabitants  are  known  as  Saclavas  or  Sakalavas,  are 
often  pirates,  and  wreckers  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 
In  1859  a  French  brig  conveying  African  labourers  to  Bourbon 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Bali  on  this  west  coast ;  the  passengera 
rose  against  the  captain  and  the  crew,  and  let  the  vessel  drive  on 
shore,  where  it  was  at  once  plundered  by  the  natives.  The 
captain  repaired  to  one  of  the  adjacent  small  islands  which  the 
French  have  retained,  whence  a  fngate  was  despatched  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  outrage.  The  destruction  of  a  village  or 
two  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  neighbouring  King  of 
Ambongo,  to  whom  the  territory  was  transferred,  in  return  for 
which  he  engaged  by  treaty  to  admit  French  vessels  to  free  trade 
on  all  his  coasts  ;  to  guaitl  property,  under  certain  regulations 
in  case  of  shipwreck  ;  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  to  create  establishments  for  trade  upon  the 
borders  of  such  rivers  as  they  might  select ;  and  the  right  of 
holding  landed  property.  To  these  conditions  the  King  of 
Iboina,  the  chief  of  the  district  north  of  Ambongo,  acceded 
shortly  afterwards ;  but  the  French  appear  to  have  derived 
small  advantage  from  all  these  special  privileges.  The  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Ambongo  was  concluded  in  February  ■ 
November  another  French  ship  was  wrecked  and  plunc 
without  any  redress ;  but  it  was  farther  south,  in  the  B 
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The  mail  Bteam-packets  for  Brazil  and  South  America  call  at 
this  port  in  their  voyages  from  and  to  England.  The  Santa 
Casa  de  Misericordia,  or  noepital,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  square 
planted  with  magnolias  and  planes,  is  well  managed,  and  can 
accommodate  104  patients.  The  most  frequent  disorders  are 
cutaneous,  attributed  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  natives, 
while  the  Government  levies  a  heavy  tax  on  the  importation  of 
soap.  There  is  an  hospital  also  for  about  40  lepers,  and  another 
for  consumptive  patients,  foimded  in  1858,  by  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  brazil.  Another  recent  adornment  of  the  town  is 
the  Villa  Davis,  where  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  spent 
several  months  for  the  re-establishment  of  her  health.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  convenient  residence,  seated  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
surrounded  by  a  marvellous  collection  of  beautiful  and  odori- 
ferous flowers — roses,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  magnolias,  camellias, 
strelitzias,  bananas,  Indian  figs,  and  innumerable  others,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  fir,  sent  from  her  native  land,  which  is 
thriving  thoroughly  well.  A  workhouse  was  founded  by 
subscription  in  1847,  with  room  for  230  paupers.  The  nun- 
nery ot  St.  Isabel  receives  and  educates  female  orphans  and 
foundlings,  of  whom  in  one  vear  there  were  839,  who  are  put 
out  to  nurse  at  the  expense  of  the  commune  of  Funchal.  There 
are  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  medical  school, 
provided  with  professors,  but  not  very  numerously  attended. 
An  old  Jesuit  monastery  is  now  a  barrack  for  the  garrison. 
The  town  jail  was  previously  a  common  dwelling-house,  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  treated  with  groat  humanity.  There  are  also 
public  libraries,  book  societies,  and  several  clubs  in  the  town,  in 
which  four  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  ele- 
mentary schools  and  Sunday  schools  provided  throughout  the 
island  ;  but  out  of  17,500  children,  only  2.303  were  on  the  school 
registers,  and  only  700  were  in  regular  attendance  in  1860. 

A  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants  is  derived 
from  the  island  being  the  resort  of  so  many  invalids  for  the 
benefit  of  their  healtn,  a  large  proportion  coming  from  England. 
The  temperature  is  remarkably  equable,  the  climate  mild,  and 
the  walks  and  drives  about  the  town  are  extremely  beautifuL 
The  sum  expended  by  these  visitors  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
upwanls  of  20,000Z.  annuallv. 

MADRID  FE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  658].  Of  this  citv  there  is  little 
to  be  stated  oeyond  what  we  have  ^ven  in  the  Geog.  Div. 
vol.  iii.  In  1860  the  population  had  mcreased  to  298,426,  and 
there  were  8000  houses,  146  churches  and  other  religious  build- 
ings, 88  squares  and  plazas,  53  fountains,  and  50  public  wells. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  fountains  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  the  water  from  which  ascends  to  a 
height  of  60  feet — a  pleasing  and  refreshing  feature  in  the 
thronged  square  during  the  hot  and  dusty  summer ;  another 
of  marble,  in  very  good  taste,  has  been  placed  in  the  Palace 
Gardens.  From  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  opposite  the  Calle  de 
AlcalA,  a  fine  new-built  street,  the  Carrera  de  Geronimo,  has 
been  formed,  which  leads  to  the  southern  railway  station ; 
and  one  of  laige  proportions,  with  handsome  edifices,  leads  from 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  to  the  promenade  of  the  Fuente  Costellana. 
Among  the  modem  buildings  is  the  Mint,  in  a  new  suburb 
building  at  the  farther  end  ot  the  Prado.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
extensive  edifice  of  red  brick  and  stone,  standing  on  a  raised 
terrace,  and  has  an  oak  roof  with  projecting  eaves.  The  ma- 
chinery is  for  the  most  part  English  and  French,  having  most  of 
the  modem  improvements.  The  coinage  is  principally  of  silver, 
and  the  coins  produced  ore  of  a  very  satisfactory  description  as 
to  their  execution  and  appearance.  Another  modem  edifice  is 
the  barrack  on  the  Montana  del  Principo  Pio,  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent and  imposing  structure.  The  Duke  of  Salamanca  has 
built  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  town,  in  which  is  a  remarkably 
elegant  double  staircase  leading  to  the  picture-gallery.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  landing  is  a  bronze  cast  of  a  dog  with 
a  ijheasant  in  his  mouth,  of  a  strikingly  natural  character.  The 
building  is  handsome,  but  it  is  the  contents  which  form  the  chief 
interest.  The  picture-gallery  runs  along  one  entire  side  of  the 
house,  and  contains  excellent  specimens  of  Murillo,  Zurbaran, 
Alonzo  Cano,  and  other  celebrated  Spanish  painters,  with  others 
by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists.  There  are  also  large  collections 
of  Sfevres,  Dresden,  and  other  china ;  wood  carvings  and  armour. 
The  furniture  throughout  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  character. 
The  duke  has  also  a  newly-built  country  house,  about  three 
miles  from  Madrid,  likewise  rich  in  works  of  art ;  among  them 
the  choicest  collection  of  Pompeian  antiquities  possessed  by 
any  private  individual  The  gardens,  in  addition,  are  of  ex- 
treme beauty ;  and  the  house,  like  all  in  Spain,  built  with  a 
patio  or  inner  court,  has  a  very  handsome  exterior.    Madrid  has 


now  railway  communication  with  Paris  and  Lisbon,  and  a  line 
through  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Cordova  and  Cadiz  was  opened  in 
1866.    The  royal  family  attend  the  church  of  Atocha,  at  the  end 
of  the  Prado— an  ugly  building,  "  but  containing  the  £&moiis 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Spain,  to  whom  all  the 
royalties  are  especially  devoted.     It  is  a  black  imace,  but  almost 
invisible  from  the  gorgeous  jewels  and  dresses  with  which  it  is 
adorned."     A    Winter  Tour  in  Spain  ^1867-8)  describes  the 
travelling  carriage  of  the  Queen,  which  is  certainly  singular  — 
"  It  is  like  three  in  one  ;  the  front  portion  is  like  a  chariot  ;  this 
the  King  and  Queen  occupy.    Facing  them  is  a  recess  which  is 
made  to  hold  the  '  Travelling  Vii^gin ;'  in  it  is  a  small  etand 
fixed,  on  which  the  image  is  placed.     This  carved  effigy  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  appointed  to  accompany  her  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  in  dl  her  journeys.     Excepting  that  she  is  placed  back 
to  the  horses,  her  position  is  seemingly  comfortable  enough. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  carriage  is  like  a  phaeton  ;  here  the 
lord  and  lady  in  waiting  sit ;  and  the  third  and  back  part  is 
occupied  by  the  immediate  attendants." 

In  1856,  says  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  (Impremons  in  Spain  in 
1866),  the  Sisters  of  Charity  establishea  their  first  house.  They 
have  now  1000  children  in  their  schools  and  orphanages  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  Sisters  have  sdso  charfTe 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which  receives  upwards  of  1000  chil- 
dren ;  of  the  asylum  for  penitents ;  of  the  general  hospital, 
"where  the  sick  are  admirably  cared  for,  and  to  which  is 
attached  a  wing  for  patients  of  an  upper  class,  who  pay  a  small 
sum  weeklv,  and  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  clever  surgery 
and  careful  nursiuff  of  the  hospital ;"  of  the  infant  school,  where 
the  children  are  fed  as  well  as  taught ;  of  the  Albeigo  del  Poveri, 
a  sort  of  workhouse, "  where  the  orphans  find  not  only  loving  care 
and  tender  watchfulness,  but  admirable  industrial  training,  fit- 
ting them  to  fill  worthily  any  employment  to  which  their 
natural  inclination  may  lead  them.*^  The  village  of  Atocha, 
although  so  near  the  capital,  consists  of  the  most  poverty-stricken 
and  miserable  hovels  ;  dwellings  of  only  one  room  on  the  un- 
boarded  ground,  with  a  slight  separation  for  the  bed,  and 
lighted  chiefly  from  the  doorway.  In  Madrid  there  are  four 
markets,  and  these  are  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry,  but  the 
flesh  and  fisn  are  only  indifferent. 

But  a  great  change  has  come  over  Madrid,  especially  as  to 
the  position  of  the  royal  family.  Alter  the  death  of  Narvaez, 
the  prime  minister,  in  April,  1868,  Senor  Qonzalez  Bravo,  was 
appomted  his  successor,  and  under  his  administration  the  oppres- 
sive conduct  of  the  government  and  its  clerical  tendencies  were 
greatly  increased.  Discontent  was  felt;  but  as  the  press  was 
fettered,  and  public  meetings  forbidden,  it  was  asserted  by  the 
government  organs  that  "  tranquillity  prevailed  in  Spain."  On 
July  6,  however,  Spain  and  Europe  were  startled  by  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  the  Queen's  sister,  being  arrested,  with  her 
husband,  at  Seville,  where  they  had  been  residing,  hurrietl  on 
board  a  steamer,  and,  after  some  days,  landed  at  Lisbon.  They 
were  charged  with  being  involved  in  a  conspiracy  i^inst  the 
government ;  and  at  the  same  time  six  of  the  most  popular 
generals  were  also  seized  and  transported  to  different  x  places. 
The  police  of  Madrid  and  other  towns  were  also  employed  in 
exiling  all  officers  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  Progresista  party. 
In  August  the  Governor  of  Cadiz  telegraphed  to  Madrid  that  he 
feared  an  insurrection  there,  but  had  taken  ample  precautions 
against  it.  In  September  the  Queen  and  her  husband  left 
Madrid  for  San  Sebastian,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to  visit  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  then  at  Biarritz,  but  she  did 
not  succeed  in  doing  so  immediately.  On  Sept.  18  the  Spanish 
fleet  stationed  at  Cadiz  raised  the  flag  of  msurrection  under 
Admiral  Topete,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons. 
They  were  at  once  joined  by  the  gamson  ;  and  General  Serrano, 
who,  with  other  generals,  had  escaped  from  the  Canaries,  placed 
himself  at  their  head.  The  revolution  spread  rapidly ;  but  its 
progress  will  more  properly  be  narrated  under  Spain.  The 
Queen  fled  to  Biarritz,  was  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  assigned 
a  residence  at  Pau.  After  a  contest  between  the  royal  troops 
and  the  revolutionists  at  Santander  and  Alcolea,  near  Cordova, 
Madrid  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  revolt,  organised  a  pro- 
visional government,  issued  a  proclamation  proclaiming  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  mstributed  arms  to  the  militia 
and  the  inhabitants.  A  Central  Junta  was  constituted  on 
Oct.  6,  with  General  Serrano  at  its  head.  On  Oct.  7  General 
Prim  reached  Madrid,  and  was  received  with  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm.  The  Queen  issued  an  address,  calling  on  her  sub- 
jects to  return  to  their  duty,  and  boasting  of  the  sacrifices  she 
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The  resources  of  the  island  are  doubtless  very  large,  but 
conxmeTce  has  received  as  yet  but  little  development    What 
there  is,  as  far  as  concerns  Qreat  Britain,  is  carried  on  chiefly 
"writh  the  island  of  Mauritius.    By  the  aid  of  the  governor  of 
this  island,  Madagascar  was  enabled  to  show  some  of  its  pro- 
ducts in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.     In  1865  Mr. 
Consul  Pakenham  estimated  the  population  at  about  5,000,000, 
of  nvhom  about  5000  professed  Christianity  ;  the  capital,  Antan- 
anarivo had  about  80,000  inhabitants.      He  states  that  a  law 
prohibits  mining  on  pain  of  death,  but  that  copper,  mercury, 
iron,  and  coal  mines  are  known  to  exist,  and  gohl  and  silver 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  island.     He  adds  that  the  soil 
is    very  fertile,  prciiucing  almost  without  cultivation  indigo, 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar-cane,  manioc,  yams,  potatoes,  and  beans. 
Coffee  grows  well  in  some  parts,  but  so  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  its  culture  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
consumed  is  impK)rted.    The  imports  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  cloths  and  articles  of  hardware, 
brought  in  Arab  dhows  from  Zanzibar  and  Bombay,  which  take 
as  return  cargo  paddy,  hides,  ebony,  and  orchilla  weed,  &s  well 
as  bullocks  in  small  numbers  for  the  Comoro  Islands.  Tamatave, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade 
with  the  Mauritius.     Nine-tenths    of   the  imports  consist  of 
clothing  and  liquors,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  of  oxen  and 
other  animals  and  rice.    The  exports  from  Madagascar  into  the 
Mauritius  in  the  year  1863  were  of  the  value  of  103,126/. ;  in 
1859  they  amounted  only  to  56,015Z.    But  the  imports  from  the 
Maiuitius  into  Madagascar  in  1863  fell  to  only  22,654/. 

The  north-eastern  district  of  the  island  has  been  found  better 
furnished  with  harbours,  inlets,  and  rivers,  than  was  supposed 
when  the  original  article  was  written.    North  of  Antongii  Bay 
are  the  bays  of  Vohimare  and  Diego  Suarez.    Vohimare  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  protected  by  a  coral  reef  U'ing  off  it,  running 
north  and  south.    It  has  a  narrow  entrance  m)m  the  south-east, 
but  with  a  depth  of  water  suflicient  for  the  largest  ships.    It 
runs  inland  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  considerable  distance, 
w;ith  good  anchorage.      A  village  named  Ibarana  is  the  com- 
mercial port,  where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  for  bullocks, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  island,  and  are  procured  there 
for  the  supply  of  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.    The 
bay  of  Diego  Suarez  comj)rises  five  large  harbours,  all  well  pro- 
tected from  the  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Around  the  bay 
the  country,  although  very  fertile,  is  sparsely  populated,  and  large 
quantities  of  valuable  timber  are  found  in  the  unmediate  neigh- 
Dourhood.     The  mountains  contain  good  building  stone,  and 
quartz  is  found  abimdantly.    Otber  ports  are, Port  Luquez,  a 
large  inlet,  and  Port  Leven.    All  these  north-eastern  ports  are 
frequented  by  Arab  traders  from  the  Comoro  islands  and  Zanzi- 
bar.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Sakalavas,  but  the  Hovahs  have 
§arrisons  in  wooden  forts  in  favourable  positions.    The  whole 
istrict  is  well-watered,  and  rice  is  grown,  but  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.    On  the  hills  are  manv  wild 
cattle  ;  and  cattle,  with  some  gums  furnish  the  chief  articles  for 
exportation,  the  imports  being  cotton-prints  from  England  and 
France,  and  slaves  brought  by  the  Arabs. 

The  three  islands  of  Mayotte,  lying  between  Madagascar  and 
the  Comoro  Islands  on  the  north-west,  in  13°  S.  lat  and  45°  E. 
long. ;  Nos  Beke,  in  the  same  longitude,  near  the  coast,  and  St. 
Marie,  on  the  north-east,  in  17°  S.  lat  and  51°  E.  long.,  are  still 
held  by  France.  They  have  been  acquired  by  treatv  from 
chiefs  who  claimed  the  sovereignty.  Mayotte  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  All  three  islands  are  described  as  being  fertile, 
and  advantages  have  been  offered  to  colonists  though,  hitherto, 
with  but  smSl  effect.  The  population,  native  and  fcreign,  only 
amounts  to  about  30,000.  The  expense  to  France  of  maintain- 
ing them  was  upwards  of  18,0002.  in  1861 ;  the  exportations, 
nearly  all  raw  sugar,  were  about  20,000^. ;  and  the  importations 
from  France,  chiefly  wine,  were  something  less  than  3000Z. 

MADEIRA  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  657].  This  island,  notwith- 
standing its  natural  advantages,  continues  to  deteriorate.  The 
population  is  now  considerably  less  than  in  1836.  The  Por- 
tuguese, to  whom  it  belongs,  return  the  numbers  (including 
the  separate  Isle  of  Porto  Santo)  as  111,764  in  1865,  but  in  1855 
there  were  only  102,837.  Since  then  the  island  has  suffered 
from  a  want  of  water,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  reckless 
destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  hills  ;  from  the  cholera  which 
broke  out  in  1856,  and  carried  off  7041  persons  before  the  end 
of  the  vear  ;  and  from  the  oidium,  which,  commencing  in  1852, 
ravaged  their  vineyards,  and  reduced  the  quantity  of  wine  from 
30,000  pipes  to  1400.  The  convents,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  multiplied  without  ceasing,  and  to  them 


belonged  a  great  portion  of  the  cultivated  land,  while  of  the  re- 
mainder manv  were  burdened  with  a  rent>-chai^e  on  them,  called 
vinculos,  left  by  testators  that  masses  might  be  performed  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  These  rights  were  greatly  modified  by  the 
MaKjuis  de  Pombal,  and  all  but  three,  which  still  exist,  were 
suppressed  in  1824.  The  loss  of  the  vine,  the  want  of  energy 
and  of  capital,  to  replace  the  cultivation  by  some  other,  led 
many  to  emigrate  to  the  English  West  Indies.  As  many  as 
40,000  are  said  to  have  left  the  island  between  1835  and  1860. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  however,  is  not  altogether  abandoned, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  new  sorts  of  grapes, 
some  of  which  have  been  brought  from  the  North  American 
States  of  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Sugar,  however,  which  was 
formerly  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  fell  off  when  the  vine 
became  the  staple,  has  again  resumed  some  of  its  former  import- 
ance. The  cane  cannot  oe  grown  at  more  than  1000  feet  aoove 
the  sea-level,  but  around  Fayal  and  San  Jor^e  the  soil  and 
temperature  are  well  suited  for  it.  Here  it  is  m  no  danger  of 
being  cut  before  it  is  ripe  in  order  to  avoid  frosts  :  it  blcissoms 
in  January,  and  is  harvested  in  March.  The  water-conduits, 
called  UiHxdas,  are  of  great  importance  for  this  cultivation,  as 
the  canes  require  watering,  while  it  injures  the  vine,  causing  its 
roots  to  rot.  "  These  levadas  are  of  considerable  height,"  says 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  his  account  of  the  Voyage  of  (he  Novara  round 
the  Worldy  '*  and  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  cultivated  land.  Each 
levada  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee, 
selected  mostly  from  the  landowners  who  have  a  direct  interest 
in  them.  Sometimes  one  person  only,  generally  the  most  con- 
siderable landowner  in  the  district,  under  the  title  of  juiz  da 
levada,  is  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  water,  and  receives 
for  his  services  the  use  of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
right  of  using  these  levadas  is  very  strictly  guarded,  and  often 
leads  to  law-proceedings.  Every  piece  of  ground  within  a  dis- 
trict through  which  a  conduit  runs  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
water  by  turns  during  a  certain  number  of  hours  (generally  not 
more  than  twenty-four).  These  turns  are  different,  accordmg  to 
the  extent  of  the  district,  from  fifteen  to  forty  days.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  is  entrusted  to  a  so-called  leva-deiro,  who 
places  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  land  through  which  the 
water  is  to  flow,  and,  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  measures — 
a  modem  Saturn — ^the  time  to  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  beneficent  element.  After  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period  the  water  is  made  to  pass  on  to  the  ground  of  another 
proprietor.  Those  who  have  no  other  title  may  obtain  the 
right  to  this  privilege  either  by  purchase  or  by  government 
grant.  For  every  twenty-four  hours'  use  of  the  lev^a  400  reis 
(Is.  8d,)  are  paid,  which  tax  is  employed  to  keep  them  in  good 
order."  By  185^  there  were  eighteen  sugar  factories  at  work, 
the  motive-power  of  the  mills  being  either  water  or  steam  ;  and 
there  were  also  several  lai^e  distilleries  at  work,  possessing  all 
the  latest  English  improvements.  An  association  was  also 
formed  to  introduce  the  cochineal  cactus,  plants  being  sown, 
and  the  seed  of  the  insect  brought  from  the .  Canaries,  but  with 
no  great  prospect  of  commercial  success,  as  the  nopal  (Opuntia 
cochiniUifera)  will  not  grow  here  at  a  greater  elevation  tnan  500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  land  could  probably  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  The  gathering  of  orchil  has  also  almost  wholly 
ceased,  that  from  the  Canaries  and  other  places  having  been 
found  much  superior  in  quality.  The  minute  division  of  land, 
which  still  exists,  interferes  much  with  any  change  of  system  on 
a  large  scale.  The  land-holdings  scarcely  exceed  a  couple  of 
acres  in  general,  and  every  labourer  farms  a  patch  of  land  about 
the  size  of  a  garden-bed,  m  which  he  rears  potatoes  (which  have 
been  latterly  afflicted  with  the  rot),  figs,  peaches,  sugar-cane,  and 
occasionally  grain.  Oxen  are  used  as  draught  beasts,  and  stdl- 
fed  for  consumption ;  the  sheep  are  of  a  poor  sort,  badly  fed,  and 
the  mutton  is  hardly  eatable.  Pigs  and  fowls  are  plentiful,  and 
the  rearing  of  poultry  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of  livel^ood 
among  the  peasantry,  who,  however,  as  a  rule,  are  wretchedly 
poor,  and  suffer  great  privations. 

Tlie  deplorable  state  of  the  roads  is  another  cause  militating 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  They  are  often  very  steep, 
and  paved  with  sharp-pointed  stones,  although  every  adult  mate 
has  to  pay  a  piastre  (4$,  4d.)  yearly  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  consequence  is  that  produce  is  usually  conveyed  by  boats, 
or  on  the  backs  of  the  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  town  and  roadstead  of  Funch/U  remain  much  as  they 
were,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  number  of  pleasant  villas  scat- 
tered about  the  neighbourhood.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  harbour ;  the  landing  is  difficult  and  expensive, 
the  custom-house  regulations  needlessly  strict  ana  anno; 
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inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  695  since  1651.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  wad  173,  The 
number  of  occupiers  of  tenements  rated  above  41.  and  under  SL 
was  87.  Of  the  inhabitants  578  were  Protestants,  and  4,257 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Mallow  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  154,358  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  35,751  in  1861. 

A  bridge  of  3  arches  over  the  Blackwater  connects  Mallow 
with  the  suburb  of  Ballydaheen,  which  forms  part  of  the 
borough.  Little  change  of  consequence  has  occurred  in  the 
town.  Breweries,  tanneries,  and  salt-works  employ  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  extensive  flour-mills  in  the  vicinity. 
Markets  for  com  and  grain  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday ; 
and  large  fairs  for  cattle  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
Mallow  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  on  account  of  its  mineral 
spring,  which  is  reputed  the  hottest  in  Ireland. 

MALMESBURY,  Wiltshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col  6791  a  market 
town  and  ptarliamentary  borough,  5  miles  E.  by  K^.  from  the 
Minety  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Malmesbury 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1406  inhabited  houses,  and  6881  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  117  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
narliamentary  register  in  1866  was  329 ;  of  male  occupiers  of 
nouses  il87  ;  directly  rated  to  the  poor  658,  of  whom  333  were 
rated  under  10^.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the 
general  election  in  1865  was  293 ;  and  651  at  that  of  1868. 
Malmesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  57,508  acres,  and  a  population  of  14,556 
in  1861. 

Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town.  Besides  the  two 
churches  previously  described,  there  are  chapels  for  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and 
Moravians ;  National  and  endowed  schools,  almshouses,  and  some 
charities  ;  the  Town  Hall  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Hospital  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  2  Banks  and  a  Union  Workhouse.  The 
trade  of  Malmesbury  is  chiefly  retail ;  the  cloth  manufacture  is 
extinct,  a  ribbon  manufactory  emplovs  some  persons,  brewing 
and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  pillow  lace  is  made  by  the 
females.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  a  cattle  market  is  held 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  every  month  except  March,  April,  and 
Mav  ;  and  there  are  4  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

MALTA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  680J.  This  impregnable  island, 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  1859  naa  a  garrison  of 
5275  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  147,720^,  has  become  an  im- 
portant mercantile  depot,  as  well  as  a  naval  station.  To  this 
island  are  sent  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  thence 
dispersed  to  Turkey,  the  Levant.  Egypt,  and  Italy.  In  the 
year  1857  the  imports  were  valued  at  611,957^.,  in  1858  at 
523,738/.,  in  1859  at  707,465/.,  and  in  1860  at  799,056/.  The 
exports,  which  consist  of  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  oranges,  figs, 
some  barley,  excellent  honey,  and  marble,  were  estimated  during 
the  same  years  at  161,312/.,  88,690/.,  165,868/.,  and  195,390/.,  a 
considerable  falling  off  from  preceding  years.  They  had  been 
valued  at  303,278/.  m  1854,  the  decrease  probablv  being  due  to  the 
increase  of  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1860,  amounted 
to  147,683,  an  increase  of  32,319  over  that  of  1849.  This  in- 
crease would  necessarily  occasion  a  greater  demand  on  the  land 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitant,  though  there  has  always 
been  a  great  quantity  of  food  required  from  abroad.  Of  the  total 
population,  about  16,000  belong  to  Gozo,  which  in  1849  had  only 
5000.  The  two  islands  are  now  more  densely  populated  than 
England.  In  1852  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  1,760,000/., 
of  which  320,000/.  was  for  articles  of  consumption  in  the  island, 
and  this  proportion  has  not  decreased.  In  1860  the  revenue 
of  the  island  amounted  to  147,400/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
142,800/.  In  1864  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone  were 
valued  at  870,809/.,  the  exports  at  128,013/.  In  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  Malta  displayed  her  cotton  and  lace 
manufactures,  jewellery,  honey,  and  carved  stone,  for  which  the 
cream-coloured  soft  limestone  forms  an  excellent  material. 

MALTON,  NEW,  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii. 
col.  682],  a  market  town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  a  station  on  the  Great  Nortnem,  and  North  Eastern  Rail- 
ways, 212 j  miles  N.W.  from  London.  Hitherto  New  Malton 
has  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  will  send  only  one  member  to  all  future 
parliaments.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  1694 
mhabited  houses,  and  8072  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  411  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in 
1866  was  600,  of  whom  56  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.    The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  was 


1318  ;  directly  rated  to  the  poor  749,  of  whom  333  were  rated 
under  10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  29,843/. ;  the  rate- 
able value  was  25,610/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation 
is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  New  Malton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  65  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
112,407  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,483  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved  and  many  new  houses  have  been 
built.     In  1867  new  water- works,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Elaston, 
C.E.,  were  completed.    A  new  cemetery,  with  two  mortuary 
chapels  was  formed  in  1860.  The  Norman  church  of  St.  Michael 
was  restored  in  1859,  the  chancel  entirely  rebuilt  and  new  win- 
dows inserted.    St.  Leonard's  church  has  also  been  repaired. 
There  are  chapels  for  Congregationab'sts,  Baptists,  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  United  Free  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Frienda. 
Malton  has  a  considerable  trade  ;  corn-mills,  agricultural  imple- 
ment and  machine- works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  maltin^s,  afford  employment,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  brick,  tile,  and  drain-pipe  works,  and  limestone 
and  whinstone  quarries.    The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  5  annual  fairs. 

MAN,  ISLE  of  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  683].  The  area  of  the  island, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance- Office  as  given  in  the 
Census  of  1861,  is  180,000  acres,  or  about  281  square  miles, 
which  is  much  above  the  previous  estimates.  In  1861  the 
island  contained  8496  inhabited  houses  and  52,469  inhabitants 
(24,727  males  and  27,742  females),  an  increase  of  82  since  1851. 
The  Registrar-Generars  reports  and  estimates  make  the  popula- 
tion of  tne  island  to  have  since  diminished  slightly. 

The  physical  features,  soil,  climate,  occupations,  TOvemment 
and  historv  of  the  island,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  original 
article.    The  agriculturists  of  Man  have  participated  in  the 
general  improvement.    More  care  is  given  to  drainage,  manur- 
ing, and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  better  class  of  implements 
has  been  introduced.     Sea-weed  and  lime  are  most  extensively 
employed  as  manures,  and  are  both  readily  obtained.    Farms 
are  generally  small,  but  estates  are  less  subdivided  than  formerly. 
Less  than  half  (46*9  per  cent)  of  the  area  of  the  island  is  under 
cultivation.    Of  the  cultivated  land  a  little  under  a  third  (32 
per  cent.)  is  under  com ;  nearly  as  much  is  laid  down  in  clover 
and  artificial  grasses  ;  nearly  a  sixth  permanent  pasture,  and 
less  than  a  seventh  is  in  green  crops.    Of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cereals,  nearly  half  is  given  to  oats  ;  wheat,  which  ranks  next, 
has  somewhat  over  two-thirds  the  acreage  of  oats,  barley  some- 
what less.    Turnips  and  swedes  take  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
given  to  green  crops ;  potatoes  somewhat  less  than  half  that 
Quantity.    Some  flax  is  grown.    In  June,  1867,  there  were  in 
tne  county  84,498  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  27,039  acres 
were  under  com  crops ;  12,670  acres  under  green  crops  ;  26,884 
acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation,  and  15,915 
acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation. 
Of  the  acreage  unaer  com  crops  7821  acres  were  wheat ;  11,347 
acres  oats  ;  7386  acres  barley  or  here  ;  29  acres  rye  ;  255  acres 
beans ;  and  201  acres  peas.    Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops 
401 1  acres  were  potatoes ;  8170  acres  turnips  and  swedes ;  47  acres 
mangold  ;  233  acres  carrots ;  and  192  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c 
Oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  exported  to  some  extent 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  tneir  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  under  crops  is 
large  in  both  kinds,  out  especially  in  sheep.  The  native  breed 
of  cattle  has  degenerated ;  the  breeds  now  chiefly  reared  are 
Ayrshires  and  Sliorthoms.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  are  exported 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  small  native  breea  of  horses  still 
maintains  its  reputation,  but  the  number  bred  is  not  large. 
Pigs,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs,  are  largely  exported,  finding,  with 
all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there 
were  in  the  island  18,672  cattle,  of  which  7439  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  8304  under  two  years  of  age  ;  70,958  sheep,  of 
which  26,650  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  7706  pigs.  These 
figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  sheep,  ana  a  slight  de- 
crease in  cattle  and  pigs  from  1866. 

The  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  are  mostljr 
for  the  supply  of  the  island,  but  starch  is  exported.  Woollen 
goods  are  maide  to  some  extent  At  Laxey  soap  is  made ;  at 
Sulby  is  an  extensive  starch  manufactory ;  at  Baldwin  are  lai^ 
paper-mills ;  there  are  several  potteries,  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries ;  and  boat-building,  canvas,  sail-cloth,  and  rope  and  mat- 
making,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  Mining  is  a 
leading  branch  of  island  industry.  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron, 
are  obtained,  but  lead  and  zinc  are  the  most  valuable.  In  all 
there  were  18  lead  mines  working  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  the 
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most  important  being  in  the  Laxey  and  Foxdale  districta  The 
proportion  of  silver  obtained  from  the  lead  ore  in  Man  is  very 
much  larger  than  in  that  of  any  other  district  in  the  kingdom. 
The  quantity  of  lead  ore  raised  in  the  districts  of  Foxdale,  Great 
Laxey,  and  North  Laxey,  during  1B66,  was  3494  tons  8  cwt.  ; 
from  which  were  obtained  2571  tons  11  cwt.  of  lead,  and  147,516 
oz.  of  silver.  Zinc  is  procured  in  seven  mines,  at  Great  Laxey, 
Lezagre,  and  the  Nortnern  Coast.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised 
in  1866  was  4960  tons  of  the  estimated  value  of  18,906^.,  being 
nearly  two-fifths  in  quantity,  but  less  than  half  in  value  of  all 
the  zinc  raised  in  the  kingdom.  The  copper  mines  are  7  in 
number ;  they  occur  at  Braidda,  Laxey,  Maughold  Head  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  east  of  Snafell.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore 
returned  as  obtained  from  Great  Laxev  in  1866  was  204  tons,  of 
fine  copper  20  tons,  the  value  900/. :  but  these  are  round  num* 
hers  and  not  readily  recoucileable  with  other  accounts.  Four 
iron  mines  are  returned,  one  near  Douglas,  two  by  Maughold  on 
the  north-east  coast,  and  one  at  Maughold  Head.  The  quantity 
of  ore  obtained  is  not  returned ;  in  previous  years  it  was  from  1500 
to  2000  tons.  Limestone  is  widely  distributed  and  extensively 
quarried.  A  black  marble  found  south  of  Poolvash  Bay  is  of  a 
nne  grain  and  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  much  worked  for  useful 
and  ornamental  purposes.  Slate  is  quarried  at  Dalby  and  South 
Barrule.*  Greenstone,  sandstone,  and  granite  occur,  but  are  not 
much  worked. 

The  herring  fishery  used  to  be  considered  the  staple  industiy 
of  the  island,  and  still  is  so  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1867,  the  fishery  employed  706  boats  of  6093 
tons  aggregate  burden,  having  crews  of  2820  men,  while  1042 
other  persons  were  occupied  as  fish-curers,  coopers,  and  in  other 
ways  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  value  of  the  boats  was 
returned  at  36,3162.,  of  nets  31,263/.,  of  lines  5500/.  :  in  all 
73,079/.  During  1867  there  were  47  vessels  of  1212  tons,  fitted 
out  for  the  herring  fishery,  with  crews  of  161  men  and  boys. 
The  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  cured  in  1867  was  21,499. 
The  deep-sea  cod  and  haddock  fishing  is  followed  by  some  of  the 
boats  during  a  part  of  the  year,  chiefiy  off  Douglas  Bay,  some  of 
the  fish  being  sold  in  Douglas  market,  while  the  finer  fish  are 
despatched  to  the  English  markets. 

The  trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  chiefly  coastwise.  The  exports 
are  limited  to  the  products  of  the  island  ;  the  imports  are  of 
general  produce,  the  character  of  the  trade  having  been  consider- 
ably altered  by  the  alteration  in  the  customs  and  excise  arrange- 
ments. Steamers  trade  regularly  between  the  island  and  Liver- 
S>ol,  Barrow,  Silloth,  Whitehaven,  and  Dublin.  On  the  31st  of 
ecember,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  263  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate, 
burden  being  6642  tons  ;  50  sailing  vessels  above  50  tons,  of  4083 
tons  aggregate  burd^i ;  and  5  steam-vessels  above  50  tons,  of 
1492  tons  aggregate  buiden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  were — coastwise,  in- 
wards, 1245  sailing-vessels  of  45,197  tons,  and  304  steam-vessels 
of  69,925  tons :  outwards,  526  sailing-vessels  of  20,867  tons,  and 
247  steam-vessels  of  57,356  tons  ;  all  British.  From  the  colo- 
nies 1  British  sailing-vessel  of  240  tons.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports — inwards,  5  British  vessels  of  676  tons,  and  24  Foreign 
vessels  of  3274  tons  ;  outwards,  2  British  vessels  of  318  tons,  and 
23  Foreign  vessels  of  3137  tons  aggregate  burden. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  island  for  tne  year  ending  March  31, 
1868  (deducting  9444/.  balance  from  the  previous  year),  was 
46,744/.,  the  expenditure  was  44,820/.  The  revenue  is  derived 
exclusively  from  customs'  duties  and  fines.  Of  the  expen- 
diture, the  civil  list  amounts  to  12,252/. ;  eflfective  and  non- 
effective charges  to  3316/. ;  harbours,  2300/.  ;  and  interest  on 
loans  10,000/. ;  whilst  1605/.  was  paid  by  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  1056/.  for  volunteers.  The  customs'  duties  were 
materially  increased  in  1866  under  Act  29  and  30  Vict  c.  23, 
and  approved  by  the  Island  legislature :  as  modified  by  Act  30 
and  31  Vict.  c.  86,  they  are  now — ^Foreign  spirits,  &8.  per  gallon. 
British  or  Irish  spirits  and  rum,  6$,  per  gallon.  Wine  contain- 
ing less  than  26  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  8d,  per  gallon  ;  other 
wines,  U,  Sd.  per  gallon.  Muscovado  sugar,  ds.  per  cwt.,  refined 
sugar  and  sugar  candy,  6s.  per  cwt.  Tea,  4d,  per  lb.  Tobacco, 
unmanufactured,  2s,  Qd,  per  lb.  ;  manufactured,  Zs.  6(/.  per  lb. 

The  results  of  the  statistical  inc^uiry  of  the  National  Societv 
respecting  the  state  of  education  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  are  given  in  the  following  summary  : — 

"According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Registrar-General  the  popu- 
lation of  this  island  has  diminished  during  the  past  10  years.  The 
numerical  state  of  Church  education  stands,  however,  nearly  at  the 
same  point.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church  week-day 
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schools  was  4279,  or  1  in  13  of  the  total  population  of  the  island; 
in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was  4255,  or  1  in  12*3  of 
the  total  population,  as  estimated  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7 
there  were  2435  Church  Sunday-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there 
were  2055.  In  1856-7  there  were  only  73  evening-school  scholars ; 
in  1866-7  there  were  132." 

The  following  are  the  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1861 : — 

Castletown f  in  Manx,  Balli/'Cashtalj  on  the  W.  side  of  Castletown 
Bay,  10  miles  S.  W.  from  Douglas,  is  the  capital  of  the  island  and 
the  seat  of  government :  population  2373,  a  decrease  of  106  since 
1851.  Castletown  is  a  quiet,  clean,  and  rather  pretty  little  town, 
with  the  Silverbum  flowing  through  its  midst  and  widening  into  a 
creek  before  falling  into  the  sea,  dividing  the  town  into  two  parts. 
The  chief  feature  is  Castle  Rushen,  near  which  is  the  House  of 
Keys ;  and  there  are  a  town-hall  of  recent  erection,  a  church, 
chapels,  a  free  grammar  and  other  schools,  and  two  hotels. 
North  of  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
island,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.,  also  facing  the  sea,  is 
King  William's  College,  a  large  Elizabethan  building  erected  in 
1833,  rebuilt  in  1844,  after  having  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  enlarged  in  1862.  Castletown  has  a  small 
shipping  trade.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  received  in  1867 
was  4482/.,  an  increase  of  771/.,  on  spirits,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  1385/.,  an 
increase  of  227/. 

Douglasj  the  chief  town  of  the  island  TE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  790]. 
In  1861  the  town  contained  12,511  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
2631  since  1851,  attributed  to  its  growing  popularity  as  a  summer 
resort  for  sea-bathing.  The  town  has  considerably  increased  in  size, 
and  many  new  and  good  houses  have  been  built ;  a  new  theatre 
with  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  1000  persons,  and  various 
additional  attractions  and  conveniences  provided  for  visitors. 
The  principal  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  institutions, 
remain  as  described  in  the  E.  C,  but  a  new  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Congregational  and  other  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  the 
town  generally  has  been  improved.  Few  places  of  its  size  are 
so  well  furnished  with  hotels.  Douglas  is  the  chief  shipping 
port  of  the  island.  A  good  general  trade  is  carried  on.  Pas- 
senger steamers  ply  daily  between  Douglas  and  Liverpool,  and 
Douglas  and  Whitehaven,  and  trading  vessels  sail  to  these  and 
other  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ports.  The  harbour  is  about  to 
be  improved  at  an  estimated  cost  of  175,000/.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  received  in  1867  was  26,721/.,  an  increase  of  924/., 
on  spirits,  sugar,  and  tolmcco  ;  on  tea  and  wine  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
6203/.,  an  increase  of  700/.    Saturday  is  the  principal  market  day. 

Peelj  in  Manx,  Purt-ny-hiTishey,  a  fishing  town,  on  the  west 
coast,  10 J  miles  N.N.W.  from  Douglas  ;  population  2848,  an 
increase  of  506  from  1861.  Peel  is  the  principal  station  of  the 
island  herring  fishery,  nearly  200  boats  of  15  to  20  tons  burden, 
belong  to  the  port.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  jetty  1200  feet 
long,  and  20  to  30  feet  wide,  having  a  lighthouse  at  the  head. 
The  town  is  a  poor  irregular  place,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  being 
the  only  object  of  interest  in  it.  About  4  miles  from  Peel,  on 
the  road  to  Douglas,  is  the  T3mwald  Mount,  where  all  Manx  laws 
are  promulgated. 

Ramsay,  at  the  hollow  of  a  broad  bay  on  the  E.  coast,  and  12 
miles  N.  by  E.  froni  Douglas  ;  population  2891,  an  increase  of 
290  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  improved  and  many  new 
houses  built.  The  streets  are  wide,  open  and  clean ;  the  churches, 
public  buildings,  and  houses  generally  well  built,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood pleasant.  The  town  is  in  considerable  favour  as  a 
summer  resort  for  sea-bathing,  but  has  been  beaten  in  the  race 
for  popularity  by  Douglas.  The  market  place  is  large,  the 
marKet  day  is  Saturday.  Ramsay  is  next  in  rank  to  Douglas  as 
an  island  port.  Steamers  run  to  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  received  m  1867  was  5451/.,  an  in- 
crease of  584/.  over  1866,  chiefly  on  wine  and  spirits  ;  on  sugar 
and  tea  there  was  a  decrease.  The  amount  of  auty  received  on 
British  ^irits  was  1248/.,  an  increase  of  240/. 

MANCHESTER,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  688],  a  manu- 
facturing and  market  town,  an  episcopal  city,  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  188  miles  from  London  by  the  Lonaon 
and  North  Western,  ana  Midland  Railways.  The  city  con- 
tained 61,487  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  338,722  inhabitants. 
By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Manchester  will  in  future  return 
three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore  ;  but  no  elector  is  to*  vote  for  more  than  two  candi- 
dates. In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  65,375 
inhabited  houses,  2886  uninhabited,  and  277  building.  The 
population  was  357,979,  of  whom  169,479  were  males,  and 
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188,600  females,  an  increase  of  41,766  since  1851.  The  Regis- 
trar-General estimates  the  population  in  1868  at  366,835,  or 
with  Salford  at  483,99.7.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parlia- 
mentary register  in  1866  was  21,542  ;  in  1868  it  was  above 
48,000.  The  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1865  was  14,916 ;  at  that  of  1868  nearly  40,000  voted. 
The  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  in  1866  was  63,781  ; 
the  number  directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  56,746,  of  whom 
36,699  were  rated  under  10^.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
1,676,786Z. ;  the  rateable  value  was  1,398,607/.  Manchester  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  by  a  charter  dated  March  29,  1853.  The 
city  revenue  for  1867  was  454,463/.  ;  the  expenditure  was 
317,434/.,  of  which  178,991/.  was  for  public  works  and  repairs. 
Manchester  is  in  three  Poor  Law  Unions.  Manchester  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  one  parish  with  an  area  of  1480  acres,  and  a 
population  of  185,410  in  1861.  Chorlton  Poor  Law  Union  con- 
tains 12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  11,549  acres, 
and  a  population  of  169,579  in  1861.  Salford  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  4  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  4830  acres, 
and  a  population  of  105,335  in  1861. 

In  population  Manchester  ranks  next  to  Liverpool  among 
Englisn  towns,  and  if  Salford,  which  is  in  fact  a  part  of  it,  be 
included,  it  comes  next  to  Liverpool  among  all  the  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  density  of  population,  or  number  of  persons  to 
an  acre,  was  80  in  1867,  and  81  in  1868,  which  is  much  below 
Liverpool,  but  more  than  double  that  of  London.  In  Salibrd, 
however,  there  were  only  29  persons  to  the  acre  in  1868.  The 
rate  of  mortality  was  33  to  each  1000  ^i*sons  in  1865  ;  32  in 
1866,  and  31  in  1867,  or  an  average  of  7  in  a  thousand  more  than 
in  London  or  Birmingham,  but  4 less  than  in  Liverpool.  The  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  has  of  late  been  earnestly  directed  to  this 
excessive  mortality  ;  a  medical  health  officer  has  been  appointed, 
and  various  remedial  measures  adopted.  In  the  first  Report  of 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  Medical  Health  Officer  (May,  1868),  it  is  stated 
that  ozone  is  never  foimd  in  the  air  of  Manchester,  and  that  the 
normal  condition  of  the  working  man  of  middle  age  is  bronchitic. 
Infectious  diseases  are  very  prevalent  Mr.  Leigh  states  that 
in  10  years,  1851-61,  no  less  than  10.945  persons  died  from  5 
infectious  diseases  in  the  district  of  Manchester,  and  5604  in 
Chorlton,  making  a  total  of  16,549  persons,  a  number  equal  to 
the  entire  population  of  Lancaster.  In  1867,  .1552  persons  died 
from  these  5  diseases,  all  of  which  are  clearly  under  control,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  and  endeavour  to  reduce  "without 
delaying  the  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  city,  or 
withholding  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  of  physical 
improvement."  The  excessive  infant  mortality  swells  even  more 
the  heavy  death-rate.  Half  the  deaths  in  Manchester  occur 
among  children  under  5  years  of  age. 

Of  the  sanitary  improvements  the  most  important  is  the  great 
extension  of  the  water  supply.  Until  1851  the  waterworks  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  company  ;  the  supply  was  inadequate  and  the 
impure.  The  corporation  puixshased  the  works  and  rights 
of  the  company  for  560,000/.,  and  at  once  took  measures  for 
obtaining  a  supply  that  should  be  sufficient,  not  merely  for  the 
present,  out  for  any  probable  requirements  of  the  city.    The 

Slan  adopted  was  that  of  forming  a  series  of  reservoirs  in  Long- 
end^e,  some  20  miles  E.  of  Manchester,  into  which  water  of 
great  purity  and  of  only  one  degree  of  hardness  is  collected  irom 
a  broad  range  of  moor  and  hills.  When  the  entire  scheme  is 
carried  out  the  10  reservoirs  will  be  capable  of  storing  over 
4,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the  works  of  afforaing  a 
daily  supply  to  the  city  of  25,000,000  gallons,  and  14,000,000 
gallons  to  mill-owners  as  compensation  for  water  power.  The 
service  is  at  high  pressure  and  constant,  and  not  only  are  the 
upper  rooms  in  houses  furnished  with  a  constant  supply,  but  by 
means  of  hydrants  in  the  streets,  should  a  fire  occur,  water  can 
at  once  be  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  highest  building  without 
the  aid  of  a  tire-engine.  Tne  ^  "^^PP^y  ^^^  ^^  water  supply 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  The  number  of  police  in 
Manchester  in  1867  was  674,  or  1  to  532  inhabitants ;  their  cost  was 
41,936/. ;  in  Salford  the  niunber  was  112,  or  1  to  1008  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  cost  7820/. 

The  public  parks,  Peel  Park,  Salford,  1  mile  W.  of  the 
Exchange,  of  40  acres,  the  Queen's  Park,  in  the  Rochdale-road, 
Haxpurhay,  2  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  Exchange,  of  30  acres,  and 
Phillips's  Park,  2  miles  E.  of  the  Exchange,  of  31  acres,  were 
mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  They  have  since  been  improved  in 
various  ways ;  in  Peel  Park  are  the  Salford  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  and  statues  have  been  erected  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Joseph  Brotherton,  and  in  Queen's 
Park  is  a  Museum  of  Natural  History.    The  General  Cemetery 


formed  by  the  corporation  near  the  Queen's  Park  provides,  with 
those  previously  opened,  sufficient  space  for  extramural  inter- 
ments. The  cemetery  was  formed  and  many  sanitary  and  other 
town  improvements  effected  under  the  Lancashire  Public  Works 
Act,  as  a  means  of  providing  remunerative  occupation  for  the 
operatives  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cotton  fanune. 
Ine  city  obtained  a  loan  of  200,000/.  for  tms  purpose.  In  baths 
and  wash-houses  Manchester  aboimds^  having  in  all  10  or  12  and 
some  of  considerable  size,  admirably  htted,  and  of  good  external 
appearance. 

In  the  general  aspect  and  architectural  character  of  Man- 
chester a  marked  change  has  been  made.  New  squares  have 
been  laid  out,  new  streets  opened,  and  others  widened,  repaved, 
and  lined  with  better  houses.  Public  buildings  of  a  high  order 
have  been  erected,  additional  churches  and  schools  provided,  and 
many  commercial  buildings  of  an  ornamental  character  rai&ed 
in  aU  parts  of  the  city.  The  warehouses  of  Manchester  have, 
indeed,  long  held  a  high  rank  for  their  architectural  excellence, 
solidity,  and  convenience.  In  the  earlier  ones  a  quiet  clas&ic 
Italian  character  prevailed,  and  many  of  them,  especially  some 
of  those  designed  by  Mr.  E.  "W\dters,  were  very  el^ant  struc- 
tures. Of  late  a  bolder  and  more  ornamented  manner  has  been 
common,  and  Gothic,  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases,  but  mostly  a 
modified  Italian,  as  in  those  recently  built  by  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  has  been  the  prevalent  style.  Several  banks,  and  in- 
siurance,  and  other  large  offices,  and  hotels,  have  also  been  ereetc-d 
during  the  last  few  years  of  quite  palatial  appearance  and  costli- 
ness, and  many  of  the  shops  and  other  business  premises  are 
well  built,  and  contribute  much  to  the  architectural  character  of 
the  city. 

Of  the  new  public  building  the  finest  is  the  Manchester 
Assize  Courts,  erected  on  the  site  of  Strangeway's  Old  Hall,  and 
opened  July,  1864.  The  building  is  Gotnic,  English  in  spirit 
but  Continental  in  its  colouring,  large  in  style,  varied  and  pic- 
turesque in  outline,  rich  in  detail,  yet  dignified  in  its  general 
mass.  It  is  270  feet  long  and  140  feet  deep  ;  the  tower,  with  it^ 
roof-spire,  rises  to  a  height  of  210  feet.  The  principal  facade,  in 
Great  Ducie-street,  has  a  western  aspect.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  by  a  noble  porch,  40  feet  wide  and  26  deep,  thjrough  a 
corridor,  into  a  centitd  hall  100  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  75 
feet  high.  Beyond  this  great  central  hall  is  a  vestibule,  formed 
by  the  great  tower,  in  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  judges' 
retiring  rooms,  and  jury  and  witnesses'  rooms.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  these  are  the  Nisi  Prius  and  Criminal  courts,  each  59  feet 
by  45.  These  courts  are  surroimded  by  a  wide  corridor.  Beyontl 
are  the  library,  robing,  and  consultation  rooms.  The  upper 
storey  is  appropriated  to  the  Chancery  Court,  grand  jury  rooms, 
&c.    The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  Darley  Dale  stone  and 


frey  Dalbeattie  granite ;  the  interior  of  Yorkshire  stone,  'with 
orest  of  Dean  grey  stone,  and  columns,  &c.,  of  polished  red 
granite.    As  a  whole,  the  building,  wlule  picturesque  in  outline, 


possesses  an  unusual  air  of  grandeur,  the  ornament  is  rich  and 
effective,  and  the  interior  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Alto- 
gether, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manchester  possesses  in  her 
Assize  Courts  the  best  building  yet  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Close  by  them,  and  similar  in  style,  though  less  omamenteit,  are 
tJie  Judges'  Lodgings,  by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  A.  Waterhouj*. 
The  new  Town-hall,  also  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  commenced  in 
1868,  promises  to  be  a  worthy  companion  to  the  Assize  Courts. 
The  site  is  an  irregular  triangle,  having  the  base  towards  Albert- 
square,  the  truncated  apex  in  Cooper-street.  The  principal  front, 
towards  Albert-square,  will  be  above  200  feet  long ;  the  sides, 
towards  Princes-street  and  Lloyd-street,  each  nearly  400  feet 
lon^.  The  building  will  be  somewhat  similar  in  sl^le  to  the 
Assize  Courts,  but  more  civic  and  municipal  in  chaSracter,  the 
surface  more  broken,  the  tower  larger,  and  altogether  more 
grandiose  in  effect.  Above  the  state  entrance  will  rise  a  massive 
clock-tower,  terminating  in  a  short  spire,  the  finial  of  which  will 
be  235  feet  high.  The  great  feature  of  the  interior  will  be  the 
Mayor's  Reception  Rooms,  which  will  occupy  the  entire  length 
of  the  Albert-square  front,  and  make  a  magnificent  suite  of 
entertainment  rooms  300  feet  long.  The  Central-hall  wiU  also 
be  a  stately  room,  about  110  feet  by  50,  with  open  timber  roof 
of  very  high  pitch.  The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  250,000/. 
The  Royal  Exchange,  also  in  course  of  constraction  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  MiUs  and  Murgatroyd,  will  be  a  spacious 
Italian  edifice,  with  a  boldly  advanced  entrance  porch,  flanked 
by  towers,  the  great  exchange  hall  having  an  unbroken  width  of 
120  feet.  A  new  Stock  Exchange  was  opened  in  1868,  and 
forms  part  of  a  vast  structure  called  the  Commercial  Buildings, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Walters.     The  great  room  of  the  Stock 
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Exchange  is  66  feet  long  and  46  wide,  and  connected  with  it  are 
reading-rooms  and  telegraph  offices. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Assize  Courts  a  new  Hundred  Jail  was 
completed  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  The 
building,  which  is  mediaeval  in  character,  is  of  great  extent, 
having,  besides  the  residences  of  the  governor  and  other  officials, 
a  prison  for  males,  of  six  wings  radiating  from  a  large  central 
hall,  and  containing  912  cells,  work-rooms,  store-rooms,  and  a 
chapel ;  and  a  female  prison  of  four  wings  diveiging  from  an 
octagonal  central  hall,  and  containing  380  cells.  A  large  new 
City  Police  and  Sessions  Court,  Italian-Gothic  in  style,  has  been 
commenced  in  MinshuU-street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Worthington.  A  new  Market-hall,  in  connection  with  the 
covered  market,  Smithfield,  was  constructed  in  1858.  The 
building,  which  is  of  stone  of  some  architectural  character,  is 
105  feet  long  and  90  wide.  A  new  Meat  and  Fruit  Market, 
Venetian  in  style,  was  erected  in  the  London-road  in  1862.  A 
new  Town-hall  was  erected  at  Pendleton  by  the  corporation  of 
Sal  ford,  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  10,000/.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A. 
Darbyshire.  It  is  a  substantial  and  highly  decorated  building, 
French  Renaissance  in  style,  and  contains,  besides  municipal 
offices,  a  great  room  85  feet  long,  39  feet  wide,  and  29  high, 
occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  first  floor,  and  fitted  to  serve 
as  an  assembly-room,  as  well  as  for  public  purposes. 

Manchester  abounds  in  churches  and  chapels,  but  is  not  rich 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  all  there  are  over  70  churches 
of  the  establishment,  (about  15  being  in  Salford) ;  30  Congrega- 
tional chapeLs,  12  Baptist,  30  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  at  least 
as  many  belonging  to  other  sects,  besides  about  a  dozen  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  cathedral  has  been  restored  at  a  great 
expense,  and  a  new  and  loftier  tower  erected,  the  old  one  beinc 
foimd  incapable  of  restoration.  Of  the  interior  the  principal 
new  features  are  a  carved  screen  of  Caen-stone  and  a  bishop's 
throne  of  elaborately  carved  oak.  The  works  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Holden.  Some  of  the  new 
churches  may  be  mentioned.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Renshaw- 
street,  Hulme,  is  a  Second  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1858 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard  ;  St.  Mary's,  Boston- 
street,  Hulme,  a  neat  early  Second  Pointed  building,  designed 
by  Mr.  Crowi;her,  has  a  tower  and  spire  240  feet  high  ;  St. 
Peter's,  Oldham-road,  is  a  Lombardic  structure  of  brick,  with  a 
campanile  tower  at  the  north-west,  125  feet  high,  erected  in  1859, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Holden  ;  St.  Mary's,  Lo'wton,  is  an 
early  Second  Pointed  bmlding,  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Paley ;  St.  Anne's,  Brindle,  is  a  small  First  Pointed 
building  of  red  and  blue  brick,  erected  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor  ;  St.  Luke's,  Chorlton,  early  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  built  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe, 
has  a  tower  with  broach  spire  140  feet  high  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave  ;  St.  Alban's,  Waterloo-road,  a  handsome 
Second  Pointed  bmlding  having  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  chancel 
terminating  in  a  hexagonal  apse,  was  erected  in  1865  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Crowther ;  St.  Jude's,  Ancoats,  is  a  large  First 
Pointed  building,  erected  of  brick  with  bands  and  patterns  of 
coloured  bricks,  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe  ;  St 
John's,  RadcUffe  Bridge,  is  a  Second  Pointed  cruciform  church, 
with  central  tower  and  spire  150  feet  high,  erected,  in  1866,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Taylor  ;  St.  James's,  Waterfoot,  is  a  Second 
Pointed  building,  erected,  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Stephens  ;  the  Stowell  Memorial  Church,  Regent- 
road,  Salford,  was  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  "Taylor  ;  Christ  Church,  Patricroft,  commenced  m  1868,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  is  a  handsome  First  Pointed  build- 
ing, of  stone,  with  brick  in  the  interior.  Chapels  for  the  various 
dissenting  communities;  a  large  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
Greek  wiurch,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue,  have  also  been 
erected  during  the  last  few  years,  but  none  are  architecturally 
remarkable. 

An  ample  accoimt  was  given  in  the  E,  C.  of  the  educational  and 
other  institutions  of  Manchester.  The  several  colleges,  grammar- 
schools,  and  leading  institutions  remain  for  the  most  part  un- 
altered ;  the  primary  schools  have  considerably  increased  in 
number.  Owens  College  is  about  to  be  extended  and  partially 
remodelled,  and  a  new  building  on  a  scale  of  some  magnitude  is 
proposed  to  be  erected  for  it.  The  Memorial  Hall,  Albert- 
square,  was  erected  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Worth- 
ington, as  a  Unitarian  College.  The  college  occupies  the  upper 
floors,  one  being  devoted  to  a  large  lecture  theatre.  The  School 
of  Art  has  become  a  flourishing  institution.  For  the  Manchester 
Free  Libraries  two  or  three  convenient  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  existing  buildings  adapted  in  different  parts  of  the 


town,  and  all  of  them  are  well  attended.  The  Infant  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  was 
largely  increased  and  the  building  remodeljed  in  1860,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Retford.  A  Hospital  for  Sick  Children-was 
commenced  in  1868  in  Deansgate,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  General 
Hospital :  the  building,  which  is  media)val  in  character,  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Murgatroyd.  New  Assembly 
Rooms  of  plain  external  character,  but  rich  within,  were  erected 
at  Cheetham-hUl,  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Mills 
and  Murgatroyd.  The  ball-room  is  a  handsome  apartment, 
81  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  A  new  theatre  was 
opened  in  1864.  A  new  race-course,  with  a  spacious  grand  stand, 
was  formed  in  1868,  by  Regent-road,  Salford,  in  place  of  the  old 
course  at  Castle  Irwell. 

The  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  in  the  centre  of  Albert-square, 
consists  of  an  open  arched  canopy,  square  in  plan,  covering  a 
statue  of  the  Prince ;  the  canopy  is  borne  by  square  piers, 
which  rest  on  a  basement  20  feet  high,  and  rises  into  an 
octagonal  spire  75  feet  high.  The  four  arches  are  surmounted  by 
lofty  gables,  and  in  the  upper  stages  of  the  angle  pinnacles  are 
emblematic  figures.  The  structure,  which  is  described  as  Floren- 
tine Gothic  in  style,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Worthington.  The 
statue  of  the  Prince,  which  is  of  marble,  9  feet  high,  and  stands 
on  a  polished  granite  pedestal,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Noble.  The 
Cobden  Memorial,  St  Ann's-squai-e,  inaugurated  in  April,  1867, 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Cobden,  with  uplifted  hand,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  10  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  tall 
square  granite  pedestal.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  M.  Wood.  The 
statue  cost  2500/. ;  the  surplus  of  the  fund  raised  for  the 
memorial  is  divided  between  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
political  economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester  (1250/.),  and 
prizes  for  the  students  (768/.).  Another  statue  of  Cobden,  of 
marble,  and  of  colossal  size,  by  Mr.  Noble,  was  erected  in  June, 
1867,  in  Peel  Park,  Salford. 

The  manufactures  are,  in  the  main,  as  described  in  the  original 
article.  As  the  capital  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  Manchester 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  cotton  famine,  and 
the  operatives  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  But  with  the 
close  of  the  American  struggle  there  came  a  renewal  of  the  old 
activity,  and  at  the  present  time  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Man- 
chester is  perhaps  more  extensive  than  ever.  But  the  trade  is  so 
far  altered  that  the  sole  reliance  is  no  longer  placed  on  the 
American  cotton.  While  American  cotton  was  imattainable, 
much  of  the  machinery  was  altered  to  suit  the  different  fibre  of 
the  cotton  of  India  and  Egypt,  which  many  of  the  mills  con- 
tinue to  work.  Within  the  city  of  Manchester  there  are  over 
100  cotton  mills,  but  within  the  more  extended  limits  of  the 
tOAvn  there  are  upwards  of  twice  that  number,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  immense  magnitude.  Tliere  are,  besides,  silk  and 
worsted  mills,  bleach  works,  print  and  dye  works,  chemical 
works,  engine  and  machine  works,  and  iron  foimdries ;  lead 
works,  paper  mills,  saw  mills,  hat  manufactories,  and  all  the 
various  manufactures  required  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  so 
large  a  population.  As  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centre,  Manchester  possesses  the  mercantile  institutions  incident 
to  its  position,  the  chief  of  them,  perhaps,  being  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  takes  a  foremost  place  among  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom.  Manchester  is  a  bonding  and 
warehousing  town,  and  as  such  has  a  custom  house.  The 
amount  of  Customs'  duties  collected  during  1867  was  125,516/., 
a  decrease  of  13,583/.  from  1866.  Tea,  coft'ee,  sugar,  and  cigars 
showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year ;  the  decrease  was  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  that  on  tobacco  amounting  to  13,000/.  The 
amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  19,841/.,  an  in- 
crease of  2292/.  over  1866.  Five  newspapers  are  published  in 
Manchester,  three  of  them  daily. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Wiltshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  701],  a  mar- 
ket-town, and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  79j  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861 
the  municipal  borough  contained  644  inhabited  houses,  and  3684 
inhabitantJl',  an  increase  of  224  since  1861.  By  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867  Marlborough  will  send  only  one  member  to  all  future 
parliaments  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  In  1861  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  contained  821  inhabited  houses,  and  4893  in- 
habitants, a  decrease  of  242  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  275,  of  whom  99 
belonged  to  the  working  classes ;  male  occupiers  of  houses  713  ; 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  670,  of  whom  360  were  rated  under 
10/.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  19,109/. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  16,132/*  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  consti- 
tuted a  local  Board  of  Health.    Marlborough  Poor  Law  Union 
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contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  42,092  acres, 
and  a  population  of  9774  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved.  St  Peter's  church  was 
restored  in  1863  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  The 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, have  chapels,  and  there  are  a  public  reading-room  and 
library,  and  4  Imnks.  Marlborough  is  the  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural district,  but  the  town  is  now  mainly  dependent  on  the 
college.  Sack-making,  wool-stapling,  rope-making,  tanning, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  Buckinghamshire  [K  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  701], 
a  parliamentary  borough,  28|  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  Great 
Marlow  will  in  future  send  only  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1284  inhabited  houses 
and  6496  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  27  since  1851.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1866  was  349,  of 
whom  147  belongea  to  the  working  classes  ;  male  occupiers  of 
houses  1040  ;  directly  rated  to  the  poor  684,  of  whom  413  were 
rated  under  10/.  At  the  general  election  of  1868,  659  electors 
voted.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  32,646/. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  27,852/. 

The  town  has  been  improved,  and  many  new  houses  have 
been  built.  The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Thames  was  re- 
paired in  1860  at  a  cost  of  3000/.  A  new  church,  Holy  Trinity, 
lias  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  It 
is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  has  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
and  north  chapel,  and  a  bell  tower  with  a  slender  spire  at  the 
west  end.  Besides  the  two  churches  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  4  dissenting  chapels ;  National  and  Free  schools  and  alms- 
houses ;  a  Town  Hall,  a  Gothic  Lecture  Hall,  erected  in  1861  ; 
and  a  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Institution.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  coal,  and  timber.  Three  laige  breweries  and 
extensive  paper-mills  afford  emplo^ent.  Lace-raaking  is  still 
pursued.  Tiie  market  has  been  discontinued,  but  a  great  fair  is 
held  in  October  for  horses  and  cattle.  Marlow  is  a  favourite 
resort  for  anglers. 

MAROCCO  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  707-141.  In  1859  the  Spanish 
government  demanded  satisfaction  for  hostile  incursions  made 
by  the  wild  tribes  of  Moors,  inhabiting  what  are  known  as  the 
lUft  mountains,  against  the  places  held  by  Spain  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ceuta  and  Melilla.  The 
English  government  intervened  as  mediators,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Marocco  concluded  on  May  25  a  treatv  with  Spain,  by  which 
he  ceded  a  territory  around  Ceuta  to  the  distance  of  a  cannon 
shot.  But  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  the  peace  was  signed 
at  Tangier,  that  is  on  the  night  of  the  24th  to  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  the  Riffians  invaded  the  neutral  zone  that  surrounded 
Ceuta,  and  removed  the  arms  of  Spain  which  marked  the  boun- 
dary, the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Marocco  standing  by  without 
interiering.  On  the  following  day  these  insurgents  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Ceuta,  killed  three  soldiers  and  wounded  an  officer ; 
and  they  continued  their  hostilities  on  the  following  day.  The 
ministry  of  Spain  instantly  demanded  satisfaction,  and  nego- 
tiations commenced.  In  the  meantime  active  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  Spain,  and  on  Oct.  16  an  ultimatum  was 
transmitted  to  the  government  of  Marocco,  depending,  1,  that 
the  chief  of  the  Moorish  troops  should  replace  with  his  own 
hands  the  arms  of  Spain  in  the  places  whence  they  had  been 
removed,  and  cause  them  to  be  saluted  by  his  soldiers ;  2,  that 
the  actual  promoters  of  the  outrage  should  be  put  to  death  in 
the  presence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  ;  3,  that  the  government  of 
Marocco  should  appoint  two  engineers  to  act  with  two  Spanish 
engineers  in  settling  the  bounds  of  a  new  line  of  f]X)ntier,  taking 
the  Sierra  Bullones  for  the  base  of  the  line  of  delimitation. 
Upon  the  last  proposition  the  demands  of  Spain  appeared  to 
increase  beyond  what  Marocco  could  grant,  and  on  Oct.  25  the 
Marocco  government  eneigetically  protested  against  the  conduct 
of  Spain  in  avowing  its  intentions  to  coinmence  hostilities.  The 
protest  was  signed  by  Mohammed  el  Khatib,  the  nainister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
European  powers  resident  at  Tangier.  It  complained  that,  after 
consenting  to  the  first  demands  of  Spain,  so  large  an  accession  of 
territory  iSiould  have  been  demanded,  extending  to  a  three  hours' 
march  from  Ceuta,  and  comprising  the  valley  of  Jebel-Mouma. 
It  concluded  thus — "  Our  desire  is  to  keep  up  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations  ;  but  we  renew  our  protest  against  the 
unjust  conduct  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which  does  not  know  how 
to  decide  on  what  it  demands,  or  to  respect  its  promises.  We 
appeal  to  Ahnighty  God,  and  to  the  great  and  powerful  govern- 


ments of  Europe  and  America ;  we  appeal  to  all  men  irho  in 
this  world  follow  the  path  of  justice,  and  who  judge  the  rig^hts 
of  others  without  having  recourse  to  force.     We  put  our  trust 
in  God,  prajdng  him  to  regard  us  with  a  favourable  eye.      We 
calmly  await  the  course  of  events,  and  we  shall  act  in  soch  a 
way  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  reproach  us ;  all  the  evil  irill 
come  from  our  enemies.    Peace  be  with  yoii.^    On  Oct.  29,  the 
Spanish  government  announced  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents 
its  intention  of  declaring  war  against  Marocco.     In  this  circular 
they  insisted  on  the  violences  continually  committed  upon  Spain 
and  idl  other  European  powers  frequenting  the  shores  of  Marocco 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riff,  and  they  complained   of   the 
evasions  of  their  demands  by  the  minister  of  Marocco.    England 
again  attempted  to  act  as  mediator ;  it  was  evident  that  Spain 
was  determmed  on  war,  and  Lord  John  Russell  directed  the 
English  ambassador  to  inform  the  Spanish  minister  that  England 
would  not  admit  Spain  to  occupy  any  position  on  the  coast,  so 
nearly  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  that  woiila  endanger  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Straits.    Spain  declared  that  it  hwl  no  intention  of 
making  any  new  permanent  settlement  in  Marocco,  but  persisted 
in  the  war,  which  she  felt  would  elevate  her  as  a  power  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.    England  then  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  a  debt  due  to  her  for  arms  and  ammunition  furnished 
during  the  civil  war,  amounting  to  4,500,0001.     This  was  paid 
in  January,  1860,  and  war  was  declared  on  Nov.  13,  1859. 

The  war  was  no  doubt  extremely  popular  in  Spain.     A  laige 
army  and  fleet  were  soon  equipped,  and  40,000  soldiers,  wiUi 
a  well   appointed  force   of  artillery,  imder  the   command  of 
Marshal  O'Donnell,  forming  the  first  division,  landed  at  Ceuta 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.    A  portion  took  up  a  position 
on   some  heights  a  short  distance  from  Ceuta.      The   Moors 
attacked  these  troops  on  the  20th,  22nd,  and  24th,  but  were 
always  repulsed.      Far  from  being  discouraged  they  attacked 
the  entrenchments  again,  with   increased  forces,  on  the  25th, 
were  again  defeated,  and  took  to  flight.    These  combats  hast- 
ened the  arrival  of  O'Donnell,  who  had  remained  at  Cadii  to 
expedite  the  transmission  of  immense  materials  of  war,  with 
which  he  arrived  on  the  27th.     The  heavy  rains   interrupted 
serious  hostilities  for  awhile,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  suffend 
much.      On   Dec.   9  the  Moors  again   attacked  the    Spanish 
entrenchments  without  effect,  and  O'Donnell  commencc^l  the 
military  works  by  which  he  intended  to  advance  his  army  to 
Tetuan  in  order  to  besiege  it.      Other  battles  were  fought  oa 
the  12tb,  the  15th,  the  17th,  and  the  25th,  all  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Moors,  while  the  Spanish  army  was  advancing  to 
Tetuan.      On  Jan.  1,  1860,  a  still  more  decisive  victory  vu 
gained   by  the   Spaniards,  though  it  cost  them  2000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.     Other  battles  were  fought  with  equal 
bravery  and  equal  ill-success  by  the  Moors,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate defence,  Tetuan  was  taken  on  Feb.  4.    The  army  of  Maxwxo 
withdrew  towards  Fez.    The  Emperor  of  Marocco  feeling  resist- 
ance  vain,  made   anew  proposals  for   a   peace,  whicSi  were 
ultimately  successful,  Spain  securing   nearly  her  own  terms. 
These  were  a  cession  of  territory  around  the  Spanish  setde- 
ments ;  a  diplomatic  representative  to  reside  at  Fez,   and  a 
sum  of   20,000,000  piastres  to  be  paid   for  her  expenditure 
on  the  war.    This  payment  was  to  be  made  by  instalments, 
and  until  the  whole  was  paid  the  Spaniards  were  to   retain 
Tetuan.    The  first  instalment  was  paid ;  on  the  second  becoming 
due,  default  was  made,  and  a  delay  of  the  term  was  requested. 
This  was  refused,  and  payment  was   insisted  on.      England, 
which  was  uneasy  at  the  retention  of  Tetuan  in  the  hajids  of 
Spain,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Marocco,  and  by  favouring 
the  negociation  for  a  loan  of   426,000/.  to  be  secured  on  the 
customs'  duties  of  Tetuan,  the  money  was  raised  in  Januaiy, 
1862,  the  debt  to  Spain  was  discharged,  and  Tetuan  was  once 
more  restored  to  the  government  of  the  Moors. 

Although  peace  had  1)een  concluded  with  Spain,  tranquillity 
was  scarcely  restored  to  the  empire.  Among  the  half-barbarous 
and  scattered  races  that  occupy  the  soil,  fanaticism,  ^e  desire 
for  revenge,  or  the  love  of  other  people's  property,  is  ever  leadine 
to  outra^  which  a  weak  government  cannot  prevent^  and 
often  finds  difficulty  in  repressing  or  puni^ng.  Thus  in  1862 
an  attack  of  the  Kiffs  on  the  Spanish  territory,  for  which  the 
government  was  held  responsible,  led  to  fresh  embarrassments 
with  Spain,  but  satisfaction  was  conceded,  and  the  really  culpable 
tribe  was  punished.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1863.  Two 
Frenchmen  and  a  Spaniard  were  attacked  in  Tetuan  and  one  . 
was  killed.  The  punishment  of  the  offenders  was  demanded  \ 
and  promised,  but  it  was  found  that  they  were  four  Berbers  of 
the  tribe  of  Khemar,  a  tribe  which  refused  to  snirender  them. 
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and  the  refusal  led  to  a  long  negociation,  and  nearly  to  a  war. 
But  it  was  at  length  compromised  ;  the  assassins  were  expelled 
from  the  tribe,  and  captured  in  the  mountains  of  the  Riff ; 
they  were  hung  ;  the  simerers  or  their  families  received  a  large 
indemnification  horn  the  government  of  Marocco  ;  and  the  Caai 
of  Tetuan  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  for  having  given  false 
information  as  to  the  culprits  to  the  authorities. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  present  Emperor,  Sidi  Mahomet,  is  an 
able  and  well-instructed  man,  desirous  of  living  at  peace,  and  of 
promoting  the  real  interests  of  his  country.  In  May,  1864,  he 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  whole  of  nis  country  open  to 
[Europeans  for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  In  1865  the  ports 
were  opened  for  the  exportation  of  grain  ;  and  in  April  of  the 
same  year  the  port  of  Mogador  was  made  a  depot  for  European 
merchandise,  permission  being  also  given  for  the  erection  of 
warehouses,  on  the  cost  of  which  6  per  cent  was  to  be  paid,  and 
a  lighthouse  was  built  at  Cape  Spartel  for  the  safer  navi^tion 
of  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar.  In  1863  the  Jews  in  a  town  m  the 
interior  named  Demnat,  were  attacked  in  the  night,  many  were 
killed,  and  all  plundered.  He  has  opposed  himself  strongly  to 
such  proceedings,  and  now,  backed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  they  are  forbidden,  and 
equal  justice  is  to  be  administered  ;  but  unfortunately  his  efforts 
are  ill-seconded  or  even  contravened  by  the  fanatical  agents  and 
governors  he  is  forced  to  employ. 

The  population  of  the  empire  is  now  approximately  estimated 
at  about  9,000,000,  of  whom  4,500,000  are  Berbers,  2,700,000 
Moors,  1,000,000  Arabs,  400,000  Jews,  and  400,000  Negroes. 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  These  islands  are  now  considered 
as  a  French  possession,  the  English  missionaries  having  been 
expelled,  and  the  natives  forced  to  submit.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  colonization,  and  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  French  settlements,  and  some 
nominal  acknowledgment  of  supremacy  in  the  form  of  tribute, 
the  authority  of  the  native  chieis  is  recognized.  These  are  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other,  and  these  wars,  with  the  contests 
with  the  French,  tend  to  reduce  the  population,  which  now,  for 
the  entire  group,  does  not  much  exce^  20,000.  The  French 
settlements  were  made  at  Anna  Maria  and  Revolution  Bay  in 
Tahuata.  The  latter  has  been  abandoned,  the  fortress  erected 
has  been  dismantled,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  a  native  chief. 
The  bay  of  Anna  Maria  is  large,  well  protected  bv  high  ground 
on  either  side,  the  spurs  of  the  mountams  which  back  the  town. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  a  qiuurter  of  a  mile 
\idde,  is  a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  which  commands  the 
harbour.  Below  the  fort  lie  the  governor's  house,  a  handsome 
wooden  building,  with  a  large  verandah,  surrounded  by  a 
garden  with  oran^  trees  and  various  European  plants ;  other 
government  buildmgs  are  close  by,  with  accommodation  for  the 
ffarrison,  who,  with  two  or  three  officials  and  a  few  missionaries, 
form  the  whole  of  the  European  population.  A  number  of 
native  huts,  shaded  by  bread-fruit,  oanana,  and  palm-trees, 
are  scattered  around.  A  ship  of  war  is  usually  anchored 
in  the  bay,  to  be  used  for  overawing  the  neighbouring  islands. 
A  few  whalers  call  occasionally,  and  me  port  has  been  made  free, 
no  customs'  duties  or  dues  are  demanded,  except  for  pilotage. 

MARSEILLE  [£.  C.  vol  iii.  cols.  715-18.]  within  the  last  20 
years  has  made  great  progress,  alike  in  its  extent,  its  improve- 
ments, its  population,  and  its  commerce.  The  improvement  of 
the  little  port  of  La  Joliette,  in  the  quarter  Lazaret,  was  under- 
taken by  an  English  Company.  It  has  been  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  principal  port,  and  has  given  about  40  acres 
of  water  with  nearly  2500  yards  of  quay  accommodation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  since  1855,  four  new  ports  have  been  formed,  which 
with  the  Napoleon  dock,  add  nearly  260  acres  of  water,  and  about 
9  miles  of  quay.  The  Company  mentioned  above  are  also  about 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  natural  harbour  of  Catalans 
into  a  port,  in  connection  with  a  project  for  additional  dwellings 
and  warehouses.  The  brinG;ing  of  the  water  of  the  Durance  for 
the  supply  of  the  town,  of  tne  commencement  of  which  we  gave 
an  'account  under  Bouchs8-du*Rhonb  fQEOO.  Div.  vol.  i.]  has 
been  completed.  From  the  summit  level  a  cuial  serves  to  water 
the  nei^huouring  slopes  and  plains,  which  have  been  transferred 
from  and  deserts  into  fruitful  and  finely-covered  fields,  produc- 
ing a  vegetation  hitherto  unknown  to  the  district,  and  ornament- 
ing the  villas  which  have  sprung  up  in  eveiy  direction.  This 
canal,  which  receives  about  one  hall  the  water,  forms  also  the 
motive  power  of  70  manufactories.  The  Comiche  road,  which 
lies  on  the  east  of  the  canal,  is  said  to  rival  in  picturesqueness 
the  Comiche  of  Qenoa,  and  is  becoming  the  residence  of  the  rich 
merchants  of  Marseille.    The  other  ha&  of  the  water  is  used  for 


the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this,  with  the  construction  of 
sewers,  nas  changed  an  imhealthy  and  dirty  town  into  one  ex- 
ceptionally clean  and  decent.  After  serving  these  purposes,  the 
water  is  poured  into  the  harbour,  and  from  its  quantity  has  the 
effect  of  scouring  it.  The  water  for  supplving  the  nouses  is 
taken  from  a  height  of  nearly  150  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
whence  it  is  led  to  the  plateau  of  Longchamps,  about  half  the 
height,  and  falls  in  a  cascade  of  20  feet  to  the  foot  of  the  new 
Museum,  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  recently  erected  in 
Marseille.  Here  it  feeds  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  garden,  and 
is  received  into  five  reservoirs,  whence  a  number  of  siphons  are 
enabled  to  supply  the  houses  with  water  to  their  uppermost 
storeys.  Secondary  pipes  conduct  the  water  to  4500  various 
reservoirs,  400  public  fountains,  of  w^hich  37  are  ornamental, 
and  2000  stand-pipes.  One  of  the  sewers  discharges  its  contents 
into  the  roadstead  of  La  Joliette,  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  that 
on  the  south,  which  will  drain  the  old  town,  will  discharge  itself 
near  the  port  Catalans. 

But  the  supply  of  water,  though  sufficient  in  quantity,  is  not 
of  a  good  quality.  It  contains  an  excess  of  extraneous  matter, 
much  of  which  is  insoluble,  and  requires  purifying.  It  also 
varies  g[reatly  in  temperature  with  the  seasons,  and  conseauently 
varies  in  colour  from  a  milky  brown  to  a  decided  brown. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  the  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  cubic  feet 
derived  each  day  from  the  river,  there  are  brought  1500  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  earth. 

Around  the  docks  large  warehouses  have  been  erected,  especi- 
ally one  on  the  basin  of  La  Joliette,  for  the  use  of  the  Dock 
Company,  in  which  80,000  tons  of  merchandise  can  be  stored. 
Every  modem  improvement  has  been  introduced  for  facilitating 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessels  l3ring  in  the  dock, 
including  Armstrong's  hydraulic  lift.  In  1867  a  new  custom- 
house was  built.  New  streets  have  been  foimed  :  in  the  old 
town  they  were  much  needed,  the  old  ways  being  nan-ow  and 
inconvenient,  from  the  numerous  eminences  that  occurred,  and 
which  have  been  in  most  cases  levelled.  A  new  street,  the  Rue 
Imperiale,  has  been  opened,  the  Rue  de  I'Aix  has  been  widened ; 
to  the  west  of  the  ancient  port  the  square  of  St  Ferrol  has  been 
formed ;  and  the  church  oi  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  a  mortuary  chapel  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the  wars  of  their 
country.  Either  constructed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  aBe  a 
new  cathedral,  an  imperial  palace,  an  exchange,  law-courts,  a 
public  library,  the  museum  at  Longchamps,  the  town-house,  an 
observatory,  three  churches,  three  nospitals,  and  two  barracks ; 
not  all,  it  IS  said,  in  the  best  taste  in  regard  to  the  architecture. 
For  bathers  the  beach  near  the  port  of  Catalans  is  rendered  very 
convenient,  and  the  shady  walks  of  the  Prado  invite  the  pedes- 
trian. The  population  by  the  census  of  Dec  1866  was  300,131, 
and  the  commerce  has  increased  six-fold  in  the  last  20  years.  It 
is  now  annually  about  3,500,000  tons.  In  1864  there  were 
9095  entries  of  vessels,  and  8936  cleared  out ;  of  the  whole  about 
5000  were  steam  vessels,  and  of  these  4000  were  French.  The 
principal  railway,  on  the  first  year  of  its  completion  in  1856, 
carried  566,499  passengers,  and  684,332  tons  of  merchandise  ;  in 
1865  it  carried  1,216,091  passengers,  and  1,318,755  tons  of 
merchandise.  New  manufactories  have  been  established,  of 
soap,  chemical  products,  with  tall  furnace  chimneys,  glass- 
W0&,  oil-mills,  flour-mills  and  granaries.  The  progress  is  not 
confined  to  the  town,  but  extends  to  the  districts  around,  which 
are  occupied  by  a  new  population,  on  the  reclaimed  and  improved 
lands,  employed  in  fumisning  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  lai^ely 
extended  town. 

MARTINIQUE  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  718].  Of  this  French 
colony  there  is  little  to  be  added  beyond  a  notice  of  its  increased 
commercial  importance,  except  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
For  two  years  tnere  was  an  excessive  drought ;  in  1864  and  1867 
the  island  suffered  from  violent  storms  ;  in  1866  it  was  attacked 
by  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  The  population  at  the  census  of 
1859  amounted  to  137,455,  an  increase  of  12,000  since  1848. 
The  imports  from  France  in  1860  were  valued  at  858,031/. ;  the 
exports  amoimted  to  1,025,2422. ;  and  they  included  31,333,995 
kilometres  of  sugar,  and  2,528,266  litres  of  rum,  a  quantity  of 
both  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  and  a  violent  stoim  having  damaged  the  crop  of  sugar- 
canes.  In  1860  the  niimber  of  French  ships  entering  the  ports 
was  195,  and  200  cleared  out ;  in  October,  1861,  the  differential 
rates  on  sugar  for  foreign  vessels  were  altered,  and  in  1861 
the  number  of  French  vessels  entering  was  197,  cleared  out  182 ; 
of  foreign  vessels,  192  English,  47  United  States,  8  Dutch,  an<l 
1  Venezuelan,  a  total  of  252 ;  the  value  of  the  importations  w 
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estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1860 ;  and  the  exportation  s 
somewhat  larger.  In  1863  the  imports  were  valued  at 
1,020,529/.,  the  exports  at  1,005,349/.  Almost  the  entire  com- 
merce had  been  hitherto  with  France.  The  population  in  the 
same  year  was  135,353,  of  whom  61,465  were  males,  and  73,888 
were  females ;  this  was  exclusive  of  functionaries  and  their 
families,  with  the  garrison,  amounting  to  1681  persons.  Several 
associations  had  been  formed  in  the  island  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  agriculture,  breeding-establishments,  cattle- 
shows,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  manufactures.  A  railroad  ia 
about  to  be  constructed,  and  by  a  convention  a  port  of  call  is  to 
be  formed  for  the  postal  packet-boats  between  Havre  and  New 
York.  In  July,  1866,  France  gave  authority  to  the  colony  to 
legislate  for  itself  in  respect  to  its  customs*  duties,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works.  A  floating  dock  and  a  repairing  dock  were 
opened  at  Fort-le-France  (formerly  Port  Royal)  in  1867  ;  a 
telegraph  line  between  Fort-le-France  and  St.  rierre  was  opened 
in  1866  ;  and  the  customs'  duties  were  lowered,  in  order  to  attract 
the  trade  with  British  North  America  and  the  United  States, 
which  from  the  short  experience  seems  likely  to  be  successful. 

St.  Pierre,  the  chief  town,  is  built  against  the  mountain  ;  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  but  they  are  paved,  and  clean  ;  the 
houses  are  low,  the  chief  streets  are  lined  with  shops,  and  are 

gaudily  painted.  In  its  nei|^hbourhood  is  the  celebrated  Jardin 
es  PLantes  de  St.  Pierre,  m  which,  in  a  small  spot,  through 
which  rushes  a  broad  and  clear  toiTent,  are  found  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  road  to  it  is 
ornamented  with  many  beautifully  placed  and  elegant  villas. 

MARYLEBONE,  Middlesex  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  593].  The 
parliamentaiy  borough  of  Marylebone  is  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  lying  west  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Finsbury,  and  north  of  that  of  Chelsea.  It  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Paddington,  St.  Marylebone,  and  St.  Pancras.  Its 
representation  was  untouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  47,896  inhabited  houses,  2176  un- 
inhabited, and  441  building.  The  population  was  436,252,  of 
whom  191,611  were  males,  and  244,641  females,  an  increase  of 
65,655  since  1851 ;  the  population  in  1867  was  estimated  at 
473,091.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register 
of  1866  was  23,588  ;  the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
directly  rated  to  the  poor  was  35,985.  The  number  of  electors 
registered  in  1868,  irrespective  of  lodgers,  was  about  33,000 ; 
the  lodgers  claiming  to  vote  amounted  to  6000,  but  not  more 
than  4000  were  admitted.  At  the  general  election  of  1865  the 
number  of  voters  was  11,067,  and  about  18,000  at  that  of  1868. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  borough  in  1866  was  3,093,030^. ; 
tiie  rateable  value  was  2,634,503/.    [London,  E.  C.  S.J 

MASSOWA.  To  this  article  we  made  a  reference  under 
Abtssinia  [col.  10]  in  order  to  continue  the  account  of  the 
expedition  for  the  release  of  the  captives.  We  there  noticed  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  who,  after  commencing  his  march 
to  the  interior,  met  with  no  obstruction  beyond  the  labour  of 
conveying  supplies  from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
road.  He  arrived  at  Antalo  in  March,  1868,  meeting  Gobhazye, 
the  chief  of  Tigre,  on  his  way,  who  offered  lus  alliance  on 
condition  of  being  assisted  to  the  throne ;  this  was  declined,  and 
he  agreed  to  furnish  provisions,  some  means  of  transport,  and  an 
amicable  reception  throughout  his  possessions. 

In  the  meantime  the  insurrection  against  Theodore  appeared 
to  be  growing  stronger  and  more  general.  Gobhazye  threatened 
Magdala  with  alarge  army ;  Menilek,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Shoa, 
who  had  just  escaped  from  the  power  of  Theodore,  with  whom  he 
had  been  placed  as  a  hostage,  was  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  Near 
Magdala  was  a  laree  force  of  Gallas,  under  the  command  of  a 
queen,  whose  eon,  left  as  a  hostage  with  several  others,  had  been- 
flung  from  a  precipice  by  Theoaore's  command  on  suspicion  of 
the  defection  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  had  just  before  ordered  the 
massacre  of  700  men  of  the  contingent  of  Wadela,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  had  the  desire  to  desert.  But  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  of  Theodore  was  never  more  fully  displayed. 
He  advanced  towards  Magdala  very  slowly,  and  with  an  army 
much  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  three  opposed  to  liim.  Menilek 
retired  in  confusion  to  Shoa  ;  Gobhazye  withdrew,  sending 
word,  however,  to  Sir  R.  Napier,  that  he  "  would  continue  to 
observe  our  common  enemy ;"  and  the  Gallas  hovered  about 
Magdala  without  venturing  to  make  any  attack. 

^rom  Antalo  the  British  army  pursued  its  march  towards 
Macdala  over  a  most  difficult  mountainous  coimtry,  without 
roaoB,  and  affording  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  which  had 
chiefly  to  be  brought  up  from  the  -coast  Soon  after  leaving 
Antalo  Sir  RobertNapierdismissedagreatportion  of  the  unmilitary 


members  of  the  expedition,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  bagsa^^e, 
so  as  to  enable  the  remainder  to  advance  with  greater  facilitr. 
The  progress  was,  however,  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  tiil 
April  9  that  the  army  arrived  at  Bashilo  Pass,  immediatelr  is 
front  of  Magdala.    On  the  10th  Colonel  Phayre  was  sent  acn>>^ 
the  Bashilo  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  supported  by  General 
Schneider  with  about  1500  men.     The  directions  given  were 
not  to  bring  on  a  battle,  but  to  secure  a  positiou,  and  to  guaitl, 
if  possible,  against  Theodore  making  nis   escape.      The  ap- 
pearance, however,  of  a  small  party  on  one  of  the  terraces  of 
the  mountain,  induced  the  Abyssinians  to  make  a  rush  down 
upon  them,  expecting  to  sweep  them  away.     The  attack  wai 
made  and  supported  with  great  courage ;  but  the  other  portiuns 
of  the  British  army  were  close  at  hand,  and  a  company  of  the 
4th  or  King*8  Own  Regiment,  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  quickly 
appeared  on  the  scene.      Before  this  weapon  the  Abyssinians 
"  went  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe,    as  one  of  the  sjiec- 
tators  described  it.     Nevertheless  they  kept  their  ground  lor 
a     whUe    until    Theodore's    favourite    general    and    5(K)  nf 
his  followers  had  been  killed,  when  the  remainder  retreat^ 
In  this  sharp  and  decisive  action  not  one  was  killed  on  the 
British  side,  and  only  20  wounded.     On  the  following  day  the 
Europeans,  prisoners  and  residents,  were  sent  to  the  British 
camp,  with  proposals  from  Theodore  for  a  truce.    Sir  Ro])<-rt 
Napier  required  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  himself,  wiiich 
being  refused,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  it    This  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  13th,  but  the  fight  on  the  10th  had  dispiritai 
the  Abyssinians.    Theodore^s  pm%e  had  been  destroyed,  and  an 
atrocious  massacre  of  300  of  his  own  troops  that  he  had  oitlered 
a  few  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  British,  had  perhaps 
destroyed  the  remains  of  the  popularity  he  had  once  posses^ 
As  a  consequence  they  had  left  him,  and  only  about  80  of  his 
principal  and  most  devoted  adherents  remained  to  defend  the 
town.      These  fought  bravely,  but  ineffectively  ;  they  fell  with- 
out inflicting  much  injury  ;  and  Theodore,  after  sharing  in  the 
conflict,  withdrew  and  shot  himself  through  the  head.     On 
April  17,  the  possession  of  Magdala  having  been  offered  to  and 
declined  by  Gobhazye,  the  town  was  burnt,  and  the  defence 
thoroughly  destroyed.    The  to\vn  was  of  the  meanest  descrijn 
tion ;    a  collection  of   huts  formed  of  grass  and  wood  viih 
thatched  conical  roofs ;  a  church,  the  ''  meanest  and  dirtiest  Been 
in  Abyssinia  ; "  the  royal  palace,  a  rude,  dirty,  dark,  ill-ven- 
tilated cabin^  not  superior  to  the  common  huts  except  in  sixe 
and  having  two  storeys.    The  wealth  of  the  town,  of  which 
much  had  been  said,  turned  out  to  be  very  insignificant    A  few 
crosses,  mitres,  &c.,  the  spoils  of  the  churches  in  Gondar,  were 
found,  of   which  a  chalice   and  an  archbishop's  crown  were 
secured  for  the  British  Museum.    The  Emperor's  crown  was  also 
one  of  the  prizes,  and  there  was  little  else  of  value,  except  as 
memorials  of  the  place  and  the  man.     His  widow  and  son  were 
taken  prisoners ;  she  died  on  May  9  of  consumption ;  the  son 
was  brought  to  England. 
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The  expedition  was  thus  in  every  respect  a  success.     Eicept 

Magdala  there  was  little  of  military  operation ;  the  whole 
was  an  afiair  of  engineering  in  removing  or  ameliorating  the 
difficulties  of  the  long  march  of  379  miles  of  dangerous  country, 
where  a  detennined  foe  might  have  made  a  formidable  resistance, 
and  of  providing  the  army  with  supplies.  For  this  purpose  welJi 
had  to  be  sunk  and  pump  erected  at  various  places  on  the  route, 
and  there  had  been  employed  in  the  transport  of  food  and  other 
necessaries  46  elephants,  7417  camels,  12,920  mules  and  ponies, 
7033  bollocks,  and  827  asses. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  being  thus  accomplished,  the 
country  was  evacuated,  as  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be ;  a 
large  quantity  of  material  being  left  on  the  route  and  in  the 
haroour  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  if  they  should  know  hoff 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  On  his  arrival  in  England  Sir  Roheit 
Napier  was  created  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  with  a  pension  oi 
2000/.  a  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mmdes  for  March  1,  1^' 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Abyssinia,  wrote  that  he  w 
surprised  that  so  many  of  his  countrymen  express  fears  that 
Great  Britain  intends  to  make  settlements  in,  or  even  to  annex, 
Abyssinia,  as  she  had  done  India.  "  See  the  real  danger,"  sap 
M.  Guillaume  Lejean.  "  We  are  of  those  who  are  of  opinion  tliat 
there  are  interests  superior  to  the  short-sighted,  transitory,  an<J 
^oistical  selfishness  which  has  too  long  regulated  the  actions  oi 
European  diplomacy  ;  which  is  still  represented  in  Englan<i  and 
with  us  by  influential  and  distinguished  minds,  but  obstanate  ad- 
hexents  to  'routine,'  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  aphori^ffl" 
*  All  progress  by  others  is  a  menace  to  us  ;  all  disasters  to  othe» 
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are^oaraatees  for  our  safety.'  It  is  under  the  domination  of 
Bucu  political  principles  that  many  in  England  have  watched 
with  an  evil  eye  our  aggrandisements  in  Alg^rie  ;  but  it  is  only 
just  to  recognize  thatthiser/ood  old  English  prejudices  have  given 
place  among  our  neighbours  to  ideas  more  worthy  of  them 
and  of  our  age.  Their  last  works  upon  our  African  colony  show 
that,  if  they  blame  our  faults,  they  have  not  the  less  compre- 
hended the  services  rendered  by  our  conquests  to  the  vanquisned 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  Why,  on  the  present  occasion, 
do  we  not  adopt  the  like  ideas,  not  sacrifice  ourselves  by  a  sterile 
defiance  to  tlie  conmion  and  permanent  interests  of  humanity. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  require  that  a 

nation  should  be  the  Platonic  benefactress  of  a  people  who  have 
offended  her,  or  to  blame  her  if  she  reauire  a  political  or 
material  compensation  for  the  services  which  she  has  rendered. 
We  have  civilized  Alg(5rie  ;  the  Russians,  whatever  may  be  said, 
have  civilized  the  CaucasiLS  ;  and  neither  was  done  in  a  spirit 
of  pure  philanthropy  :  England  has  done  as  much  in  India; 
she  has,  indeed,  done  something  better.  Is  it  just  to  renew 
against  her  the  reproach  of  an  invading  ambition  if  she  claims 
from  the  conquered  Abyssinians  some  guarantee  for  the  present 
and  the  future  ? "  He  advocated  either  the  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  Abyssinia,  or  the  exercise  of  a  tutelage  over  it  for  a  time ;  adding 
that  it  would  not  only  be  for  her  advantage,  but  for  that  of  all  the 
world,  as  "  England  has  long  since  renounced  the  traditions  of 
an  exclusive  j^ousy.  Evenr  port  that  she  opens  in  the  East  is 
opened  at  the  same  time  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Austria,  to  who- 
ever will  take  the  means  to  profit  by  the  opening." 

MAURITIUS  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  731.^     Under  EngUsh  go- 
vernment this  island  has  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity. 
According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  total  population  was  313,462, 
no  less  than  129,956  more  than  in  1851,  much  of  the  increase 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  Coolie  labourers.     In   1866  the 
Governor's  report  estimated  the  total  {)opulation  at  340,664.     Of 
these,  there  had  been  40,000  in  1859,  and  13,286  in  1860,  all 
imported  under  engagements  ;  and  their  total  number,  including 
children,  was  192,634,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
population.    By  the  census  of  1861  the  resident  population  of 
Port  Louis,  the  capital,  numbered  74,525,  which  was  24,616 
more  than  in  1851.  The  population  of  the  Seychelles,  Rodrigues, 
Chagos,  and  the  other  small  islands  depending  on  the  Mauritius, 
amounted  to  9055,  an  increase  of  1054  above  the  previous  census. 
In  1863  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  smaller  islands,  had 
increased  to  323,254 ;  but  large  numbers  of  immigrants  had  been 
introduced,  and  many  had  returned  to  their  native  coimtry.     On 
Jan.  1,  1866,  there  were  in  the  island  245,700  of  these  immi- 
grants, of  whom  167,310  were  males,  and  78,390  females.    The 
immigration  during  the  year  was  5596.    On  Dec.  31,  1866,  there 
were  in  the  island  246,049,  of  whom  165,550  were  males,  and 
3815  had  quitted  the  colony.     About  2000  of  the  whole  were 
Chinese.     Many  remain  as  free  labourers.     In  one  year,  1863, 
there  were  72,239  engagements,  and  the  nimiber  discharged  was 
38,895.    This  large  infiux  of  uneducated  strangers  has  not  been 
without  its  inconveniences.     Crime  became  frequent,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  inhabitants  was  formed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
introducing  the  native  laws  of  Hindustan,  as  more  likely  to  be 
efi:ective  tlum  laws  foreign  to  their  habits,  and  little  understood, 
Avhich  to  some  extent  has  been  adopted.    Agriculture  and  com- 
merce had  increased  proportionally  to  the  population.    About 
53,(X)0  of  the  immigrants  are  employed  on  the  sugar  estates 
alone.     In  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  dependencies  of  Mauri- 
tius, which  produce  and  send  to  Mauritius  about  195,000  gallonn 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  annually,  the  land  hitheilo  held  by  an  unceitain 
tenure  is  to  be  henceforth  held  on  leases  for  99  ^ears,  on  pay- 
ment of  28.  for  each  1^  gallon  of  oil  produced  m  1862,  and  a 
duty  of  10  cents  on  the  on  exported,  by  way  of  rent.    The  land 
in  the  island  of  Rodrigues  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  to  be  sold. 
Agricultural  societies  nave  been  formed,  and  prizes  are  offered 
for  objects  in  its  interest.    One  was  for  a  plant  that  might  be 
grown  in  rotation  with  sugar,  and  furnish  fodder  for  the  cattle  ; 
another  of  2000/.  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  an  insect  called  the  borer,  which 
for  severjd  years,  oeginning  in  1860,  caused  a  great  falling-off 
in  the  production  of  sugar  by  destroying  the  younc  canes. 

As  to  commerce,  the  imports  in  1859  amotmtea  in  value  to 
2,440,821/. ;  in  1864  to  2,582,980/.  ;  and  in  1865  to  2,141,360/. 
The  exports  in  1859  were  valued  at  2,559,700/. ;  in  1864  at 
2,249,740/.;  and  in  1865  at  2,629,519/.  In  1860 "there  were 
116,848  tons  of  sugar  exported,  valued  at  2,100,321/. ;  while  in 
1859  there  were  only  110,474,  valued  at  2,346,127/.  Of  rum 
there  were  exported  492,988  gallons  in  1859,  and  383,900  in 


1860  ;  of  which  the  value  was  computed  at  31,342/.  and  22,602/. 
in  the  respective  years.    In  1862  the  imports  were  valued  at 
1,926,255/.,  the  exports  at  2,232,249/. ;  in  1863  the  imports  were 
2,238,846/.,  the  exports  were  2,661,098/.     In  these  last  two  years 
542,120/.  and  549,329/.  of  the  imports  were  furnished  bv  Great 
Britain,  and  967,714/.  and  1,986,270/.  of  the  exports  taken  by 
her.     In  1864  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  fell  to  1,589,769/. ;  in 
1865  to  1,246,299/.  ;  in  1866  they  amounted  to  1,330,218/. ;  but 
the  imports  continued  to  increase.     In  1863  they  amounted  to 
674,901/.,  and  in  1865  to  618,012/.    Sugar  and  rum  are  the  great 
staples,  but  there  are  many  minor  articles.     We  have  mentioned 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  there  is  tortoise-shell,  as  to  which  complaints 
are  made  of  the  needless  destruction  of  turtle  in  the  Seychelles 
islands.    The  hawskbill  turtle  furnishes  the  tortoise-shell,  but 
they  are  killed  indiscriminately,  even  when  the  shell  is  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  worthless.     The  green  turtle  is  valuable  for 
food,  but  they  are  killed  when  coming  to  lay  their  eggs  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  part  of  the  shell  used  for  veneering.     It  takes 
three  large  turtle  to  produce  a  pound  of  this  shell,  which  is  worth 
Is,  6d.  or  2s,    The  rfesh  is  allowed  to  rot,  and  600  lbs.  or  700  lbs. 
of  good  food  wasted.  The  revenue  for  1863  amounted  to  518,278/., 
about  26,()00L  more  than  in  1862  ;  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
was  482,524/.,  but  additional  taxation  was  requisite  to  meet  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  railway  loan,  which  amounted 
to  600,000/.    The  total  cost  of  the  military  defences  and  garrison 
for  the  year  had  been  137,500/.,  of  which  31,000/.  was  defrayed 
by  the  colony.    Except  on  the  railway,  on  which  575,913/.  had 
been  expended  in  the  two  years,  there  had  been  no  public 
works  undertaken,  though  the  report  states  many  are  required, 
as  the  public  buildings  are  nearly  all  such  as  were  cons^cted 
by  the  French  for  other  purposes  than  those  to  which  they  are 
now  applied  :  "  The  Governor's  usual  residence  was  destined  for 
a  college  (says  the  Governor's  report),  the  barracks  for  a  prison, 
the  civil  hospital  for  a  barracks,  the  Protestant  cathedral  for  a 
powder  m^azine,  and  the  Coolie  Orphan  Asylum  for  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.     Even  the  building  recently 
adapted  temporarily  tor  the  Central  Railway  terminus  was  in 
olden  times  a  slave  barracoon.''    Education  had  been  attended 
to,  though  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.    At  the  Royal 
College  instruction  is  given  to  242  scholars,  and  there  are  4511 
in  the  public  schools — ^an  unsatisfactory  return,  but  the  want  of  a 
common  language  for  immigrants  coining  from  various  places 
may  partly  account  for  it.     Sanitary  measures  have  been  under- 
taken, roads  have  been  made,  bridges  constructed,  hospitals  have 
been  founded,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  off  Grand  Port ; 
savings'  banks  have  been  established,  and  increased  rapidly  both 
in  numbers  and  the  amount  of  deposits  ;  in  1861  the  number  of 
depositors  was  5377,  and  the  amount  deposited  142,842/.    Two 
railways  were  commenced  in  1860,  and  opened  in  1863.    The 
northern  one  opens  up  a  country  in  which  are  many  large  sugar 
plantations,  to  which  it  ^ves  great  facility  of  tranffportation  of 
goods ;  and  the  midland  line  forms  a  communication  between 
the  harbour  of  Port  Louis  and  Mahebourg,  through  a  tract  of 
country  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  but  hitherto  neglected,  chiefly 
through  the  deficiency  of  means  of  communication.    A  floating 
dock  was  also  about  to  be  formed  at  Port  Louis.    Tradesmen 
and  artizans  were  secure  of  constant  employment,  if  attentive  to 
tlieir  business.    The  Mauritius  Docks  Company  have  formed 
spacious  docks  for  the  reception  and  repair  of  vessels,  with  a 
patent  slip  in  which  they  received  40  vessels  of  an  aggregate 
uurthen  ol  22,974  tons  in  1861,  and  from  which  they  received  a 
revenue  of  more  than  12  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  a  million  of 
piastres  (about  200,000/.)    Other  docks  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful.   The  town  of  St.  Louis  has  also  been  supplied  with 
fresh  water  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  is  now  lighted  with  gas. 

On  March  11  and  12,  1868,  the  island  experienced  a  most 
terrific  and  calamitous  hurricane.  In  Port  Ijouis,  out  of  50 
vessels  in  the  harbour  only  three  escaped  without  destruction 
or  damage  ;  in  the  town  three  churches  and  hundreds  of  houses 
were  reduced  to  ruins ;  the  gasworks  were  rendered  imwork- 
able  ;  the  railways  were  injured  in  many  places  ;  an  iron  viaduct 
over  the  Great  Kiver,  126  feet  long,  was  blown  over  into  the 
river  ;  the  mills  and  boiling-works  throughout  the  island  were 
destroyed  or  injured ;  the  crops,  which  had  given  abundant 
promise,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  third,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  half  a  mOlion  sterling ;  50,000  persons  were 
rendered  utterly  houseless,  and  not  less  tnan  100  lives  were  lost 

In  the  small  adjacent  islands,  the  Seychelles,  there  have  also  been 
many  improvements.  Want  of  roads  is,  however,  complained 
of.  The  chief  street  of  Port  Victoria,  the  capital,  says  the  report, 
"iB  a  chatissie,  built  across  what  was  sea.    All  inside  has-been 
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leclaimed  and  granted  to  private  individuals,  but  unfortunately, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  without  any  provision  having 
been  made  for  the  repair  of  said  chausaee,  which,  if  not  soon 
repaired,  will  sink  into  tlie  sea,"  In  1859  a  neat  church  was 
built  of  the  coral  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  In  1863  a  later 
report  states,  "  The  islands  had  been  visited  by  a  violent  hurri- 
cane, the  first  ever  known  within  the  archipelago.  Half  of  the 
town  had  been  swept  away  by  an  enormous  land-slip  from  the 
overhanging  sides  of  the  Trois  Fr^res  Mountain  ;  all  the  crops 
of  fruit  had  been  lost,  and  a  great  number  of  cocoa-trees,  one  of 
the  staple  cultivations  of  the  islands,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
gale  ;  everything  was  stagnant,  and  the  inhabitants  were  quite 
demoralized  by  the  effects  of  this  unprecedented  disaster."  Not- 
withstanding the  calamity,  the  revenue  of  1863  exceeded  that  of 
1862  by  200/.,  and  tlie  exports  by  6778/.,  and  in  that  of  cocoa-nut 
oil  alone  the  excess  was  valued  at  6019/. ;  the  storm  having  chiefly 
affected  old  plantations,  while  the  younger  and  more  prolific  ones 
had  escaped  its  ravages.  The  great  falling-off  was  in  timber.  The 
public  works  undertaken  were  chiefly  in  remedying  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  hurricane.  The  usual  course  of  the  river  St. 
Louis  having  been  blocked  up,  any  ordinary  fall  of  rain  caused 
it  to  overflow,  and  to  inunaate  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
Prisoners  and  labourers  were  employed  for  some  months  in  re- 
moving the  obstructions ;  2000  feet  of  mines  had  to  be  sunk 
through  almost  impenetrable  granite,  and  25,000  tons,  with  an 
immense  aUiount  of  detritus,  had  to  be  removed  before  the 
original  bottom  of  the  river  was  arrived  at  This  has  been 
accomplished ;  the  town  is  rendered  secure,  and  buildings  are 
now  erected  on  the  river  banks.  A  new  hospital  has  been 
founded,  and  a  new  pier  has  been  constructed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  at  Port  Victoria. 

In  1866  measures  were  adopted  for  giving  valid  titles  to  the 
squatters.  Where  there  had  been  a  continuous  occupation  for  30 
years  a  rent  was  fixed  of  Is.  per  acre  ;  Ix^tAveen  20  and  30  years 
of  2s.  ;  and  between  10  and  20  years  of  3«.  per  acre,  with  about 
6/.  in  each  case  for  the  expenses  of  the  sur^'ey  and  title-deeds. 

In  1867  the  report  of  tne  Civil  Commissioner,  after  mention- 
ing that  in  all  new  buildings  masonry  work  in  coral  is  wholly 
superseding  wood,  which  is  scarce,  calls  attention  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  coral  all  round  this  group  of  islands  is  growing. 
The  difference  from  the  soundings  taken  by  Captain  Owen  in  the 
Burvey  of  1825  is  very  great.  At  Port  Victoria,  where  the 
Bounaings  were  recently  given  at  7  fathoms,  the  coral  is  now 
within  2i  fatlioms  of  the  surface.  The  bank  extending  from 
Frigate  Tsland  to  Eagle  Island  has  much  increased,  especially 
when  passing  half-way  between  Mahd  and  Silhouette,  the  ordi- 
nary course  lor  ships.  In  many  places  6,  8,  or  10  fathoms  only 
are  now  foimd  where  39  and  40  are  marked  upon  the  chart. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  on  all  the  banks  between  Seychelles 
and  Mauritius.  Coetivy  is  very  much  larger  than  is  marked  on 
the  chart,  and  the  soundings  very  much  less.  The  Fortune 
Bank  has  greatly  expanded.  Sayed  de  Malha  is  1)ecoming  dan- 
gerous, and  is  likely  oefore  many  years  elapse  to  appear  above 
the  surface. 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland, 
[E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  7351  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  given  in  the  census 
report  of  1861,  is  2137  square  miles,  or  1,367,618  acres.  The 
population  in  1861  was  254,796,  of  whom  125,636  were  males, 
and  129,160  females,  a  decrease  of  19,816  since  1851.  In  1861 
there  were  8175  Protestants,  and  246,583  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  45,625. 
Mayo  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1864 
was  3,679.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was 
309,058/.  The  total  number  of  persons  wno  emigrated  from  the 
county  during  1867  was  2080 ;  and  the  entire  number  of 
emigrants  from  May  1st,  1851,  to  Dec  31st,  1867,  was  46,578, 
of  whom  22,900  were  males,  and  23,678  females.  The  only 
railway  in  the  county  is  the  Great  Northern  and  Western  which 
enters  Mayo  on  the  east,  a  few  miles  from  Ballyhaunis,  and 
proceeds  west-south-west  to  Clare,  where  it  turns  north-west  to 
Castlebar,  and  thence  south-west  tf)  Westport,  in  all  about  28 
miles.  A  branch  is  in  progress  from  the  Manulla  jimction, 
north  to  Ballina,  but  has  at  present  only  reached  Foxfoid,  12 
miles. 

Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations;  and 
pasturage  is  more  pursued  than  tillage.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  was  once  of  some  importance,  but  has  declined.  Breweries 
and  distilleries  are  the  only  manufacturing  industries  of  any 
consequence.     Of  the  47,768  families  in  the  county  in  1861, 


there  were  28,499  returned  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculteit 
3877  in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  ana  15,392  in  other  puisuiti 
A  large  part  of  the  county  is  stenle,  but  much  of  the  cultirabk 
land  is  neglected,  and  a  considerable  extent  has  been  suffered  u 
go  out  of  cultivation  since  the  potato  famine.  In  1867  ti:! 
acreage  under  crops  was  about  a  seventh  less  than  in  \^l, 
though  there  was  an  increase  of  1680  acres  in  1867  over  im. 
The  decrease  has  extended  to  all  the  crops  except  flax,  but  i- 
perhaps  most  marked  in  wheat,  of  which  the  acreage  in  1»7 
was  less  than  half  that  of  1861.  Flax  had  increased  more  tim 
threefold.  At  the  present  time  somewhat  less  than  a  sereBt: 
of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under  crops.  The  chief  ODps  r. 
oats  and  potatoes.  Of  the  cultivated  land  more  than  two-iiftk' 
are  sown  with  oats,  while  wheat  has  hardly  a  twenty-fifth  d 
this  extent.  Potatoes  take  about  a  third  of  the  acreage  uiide 
crops.  Less  than  a  sixth  is  given  to  meadow  and  clorer.  k 
June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  185,524  acres  under  cole- 
vation,  of  which  2,877  acres  were  wheat ;  72^589  acres  oats: 
1889  acres  barley ;  1440  acres  here  and  rye ;  95  acres  Leaa^ 
and  peas ;  62,792  acres  potatoes ;  13,417  acres  turnips ;  9>^ 
acres  vetches  and  rape ;  2255  acres  flax ;  and  26,440  aos 
meadow  and  clover. 

The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  form  an  impoitasi 
branch  of  the  agricultural  industrv,  but  the  unmber  of  cattle 
kept,  though  larger  than  in  1861,  nuctuates  considerably,  wMt 
sheep-farming  advances  rapidly  and  steadily.  At  the' present 
time  there  are  about  a  third  more  sheep  kept  in  Mayo  than  is 
1861.  On  the  other  hand  pigs  have  decreased  in  number,  so 
have  horses.  In  1867  there  were  153,622  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  55,927  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  49,579  under 
two  years  of  age  ;  366,360  sheep,  of  which  131,941  were  nnde: 
one  year  old  ;  and  42,261  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was 
17,392,  of  which  13,390  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  616 
for  traffic  and  maniifactures,  and  526  for  amusement  or  recRa- 
tion.  About  4500  goats,  and  above  500,000  poultry  are  kept  is 
the  county. 

From  the  great  extent  of  coast  as  compared  with  the  land 
under  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  salmon  rivers,  a  laig? 
part  of  the  population  are  engaged  as  fishermen.  The  cosst 
fisheries  are  however  generally  reported  as  being  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. At  one  or  two  stations  boats  of  a  better  class  hare  been 
introduced,  but  generally  both  boats  and  gear  are  bad,  and  along 
a  lai^  part  of  the  coast  they  are  stat^  to  be  "of  the  woisi 
description."  The  men  no  longer  look  to  fishing  as  their  piinri- 
pal  occupation.  Nearly  all  are  employed  part  of  Uieir  time  in 
farming ;  many  visit  England  dunn^  the  harvest  and  do  not 
return  till  November,  when  the  fi^mg*  season  is  over.  The 
desire  to  emigrate  is  general  The  fishermen  are  described  as 
peaceful  but  idle,  uneneigetic  and  improvident  On  the  Ift 
of  January,  1868,  there  were  21  first-cUss  boats,  employing  6i 
men  and  6  boys ;  and  783  second-class  hoata,  employing  2850  men 
and  90  boys,  employed  in  the  Mayo  fisheriea 

Towns  and  Villages. — Mayo  contains  no  parliamentaiT  boroi^ 
It  has  25  market  towns,  of  which  one,  l^lliTift  has  above  diNX) 
inhabitants ;  three,  Ballinrobe,  Castlebar,  and  Westport,  hsy^ 
above  2000 ;  and  one,  Killala,  is  an  episcopal  town. 

BaIiLINa  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article  ;  of  the  other  towns 
and  chief  villages  we  give  the  respective  populations  in  IS^h 
t(^ther  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Ballinrobe,  [E.  C.  vol  i  col.  848J,  11  miles  S.W.  from  the 
Claremorris  railway  station,  and  17  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Gastlebsr : 
population  2506,  a  decrease  of  344  since  1851.  The  market  n 
on  Monday ;  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  town  has 
little  trade.  Ballinrobe  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electom 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,895  acres^  and^  a  population  of 
31,558  in  1861. 

Castlebar  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  381 1  the  capital  of  the  county,  m 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  15  miles  N.y- 
from  Clare  :  population  3073,  a  decrease  of  1363  since  1^1- 
Castlebar  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  vi«i 
an  area  of  140,998  acres,  and  a  population  of  31,780  in  1^.^- 
The  market  is  on  Saturday,  when  a  good  trade  is  done  in  ^ois^ 
and  agricultural  produce  generally,  and  there  are  four  annual  &ii^ 
Besides  the  church  there  are  Presbyteiiany  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  several  county  buildings.  Tvo 
newspapers  are  published  weeklv. 

JFestport  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1102],  a  sea-port  town  on  the  pic- 
turesque Clew  Bav,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Westport  branch  oi 
the  Midknd  Qreat  Western  RaUway,  11  miles  S.W.  fironi  Castle- 
bar ;  population  3819,  a  decrease  of  996  since  1851.  \^'estport 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
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of  175,508  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,868  in  1861.  Westport 
is  a  neat  and  clean  town ;  lias  good  buildings,  wharves,  and 
hotels ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  provi- 
sions, and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  brewing  and  distilling 
afford  some  occupation.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  6  yearly  fairs.  In  1867  there  w^ere  6  sailing-vessels  of  263 
tons  aggregate  burden  registered  as  belonging  to  this  port. 
During  the  year  there  entered  the  port  61  British  vessels  of 
6699  tons,  and  5  foreign  vessels  of  1213  tons  ;  and  cleared  from 
it  40  British  vessels  of  2702  tonSj  and  5  foreign  vessels  of  847 
tons.  The  amount  of  customs*  duties  collected  at  the  port  during 
1867  was  1204/.,  a  decrease  of  311/.  from  that  of  1866,  chiefly  on 
tea  and  brandy.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
was  3803/.,  a  decrease  of  1402/.  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Westport  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  months  for 
sea-bathing. 

Killala  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4081,  an  episcopal  town  and  small 
sea-port  in  Killala  Bay,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Foxford 
railway  station ;  population,  942,  a  decrease  of  28  since  1851. 
Killala  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  8  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  104^882  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,829  in  1861.  A 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  3  annual  fairs.  The 
see  of  Killala  is  incorporated  with  the  united  dioceses  of  Tuam 
and  Achonry.  The  diocese  of  Killala  comprises  an  area  of 
631,361  acres,  divided  into  13  benefices  and  2  perpetual  cures. 
The  population  in  1861  was  87,075,  of  whom  4724,  or  5*4  per 
cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  81,337,  or  93*4 
per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  685,  or  -8  per  cent.,  Presby- 
terians. Killala  is  also  a  Boman  Catholic  see,  comprising  21 
parishes.    The  seat  of  the  bishop  is  at  Ballina. 

Bulla,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railwajr,  7| 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Castlebar,  pop.  407.     The  market  is  on 
Tuesday  ;  there  are  6  annual  fairs.     Ballaghaderreen,  13  miles 
N.  by  W'  from  the  Castlereagh  railway  station  ;  pop.  1583.    The 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  are  8  annual  mirs.    JBaZ/iw- 
dinCf  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Claremorris  railway  station  ; 
pop.  318.     The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  6  annual 
fairs.    BallycasUe,  a  small  sea-port  to^vn,  17  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Ballina;   pop.  412.     A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
Ballycastle  is  resorted  to   during  the  season  for  sea-bathing. 
Ballyhaunis,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
22  miles  W.  from  Castlereagh  ;  pop.  608.    The  market  is  on 
Tuesday,  and  1 1  fairs  are  held  dunng  the  year.    BelmulUt  [E.  C. 
vol.  i.  col.  993],  a  sea-port  and  market  town  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Blacksod  Bay,  about  40  miles  N.W.  from  Castie- 
bar  ;  pop.  907.     The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held 
monthly.     Belmullet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  177,933  acres,  and  a  population  of 
17,096  in  186L     Clare,  or  Claremorris  [E.  C.  vol.  u.  col.  507],  a 
market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, 15i  miles  S.E.  from  Castlebar ;  pop.  1323.    The  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  4  fairs  are  held  dupng  the  year.  Claremorris 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  110,788  acres,  and  a  population  of  32,070  in  1861.    CoTig,  near 
the  south  border  of  the  county,  between  Lough  Mask  and  Lough 
Corrib,   17  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  the  Claremorris  railway 
station  ;  pop.  469,  a  decrease  of  50  since  1851.     The  famous 
abbey  has  been  partially  restored  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Guinness.    In  the  High-street  is  a  curious  cross,  with  an  ancient 
Erse  inscription.    The  market  is  held  on  Friday.     Crossmolina, 
on  the  Deel,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Castlebar ;  pop.  1110,  a 
decrease  of  115  since  1851.     The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  14  annual  fairs.    Fozford,  a  market  town  on  the  Moy, 
and  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  9  miles  S. 
from  Ballina  ;  pop.  562,  a  decrease  of  119  since  1851.   A  market 
is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  4  annual  fairs.    Hollymownty 
a  small  town  on  the  Robe,  7  miles  S.W.  from  the  Claremorris 
railway  station  ;  pop.  416.   The  market  is  on  Saturday.   KiUceUyy 
8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Ballyhaunis  railway  station  ;  pop. 
243..    A  market  is  held  on  Saturday.    Kiltama^gk,  9  miles  N. 
from  the  Claremorris  railway  station  ;  pop.  849.    The  market  is 
on  Thursday,  and  6  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.    Louishurgh,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  West- 
port  railway  station  ;  pop.  661.    The  market  is  on  Monday,  and 
there  are  4  annual  fairs.    Newport-Pratt  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  972], 
on  the  Newport  river,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Clew 
Bay,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Castlebar  ;  pop.  964,  a  decrease  of 
20  sinjce  1851.    Newport  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  170,413  acres,  ana  a  population  of 
16,660  in  1861.    Tlie  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  4  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year.    There  is  a  good  harbour.    The  little  town, 
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which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  singularly  picturesque  and  interesting 
country,  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  ;  a  neat  hotel  has  been 
built,  and  cars  and  guides  may  be  hired.  Shrule,  on  the 
Black  River,  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Claremorris  i-ailway 
station ;  pop.  422.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  3 
annual  fairs.  Switieford  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  748],  8  miles  E.S.E. 
from  the  Foxford  railway  station  ;  pop.  1298,  an  increase  of  301 
since  1851,  Swineford  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  152,594  acues,  and  a  population  of 
26,868  in  1861.  A  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  ana  there  are  3 
annual  fairs. 

MEATH,  a  maritime  coxmty,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  739].  The  area  of  the  county,  acording  to 
the  estimate  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1861,  is  904*15  square 
miles,  or  578,657  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  110,373,  of 
whom  55,800  were  males,  and  54,573  females,  a  decrease  of 
30,377  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  7042  Protestants,  and 
103,327  Roman  Catholics  in  the  coimtv.  The  number  of  in- 
habited  houses  was  20,722.  Meath  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamen- 
tary register  in  1864  was  4155.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty in  1866  was  543,395/.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was  1543  :  and  the 
entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  Ist,  1851,  to  Dec.  31st, 
1867,  was  33,385,  of  whom  16,817  were  males,  and  16,568 
females.  The  only  railway  added  to  Meath  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  E.  C.  is  the  Dublin  and  Meath  line,  which  quits  the 
Midland  Great  Western  at  Clonsilla  and  enters  Meath  about  3 
miles  south  of  Dunboyne,  proceeding  in  a  generally  north- 
western direction  to  Navan,  ICeUs,  and  Oldcastle,  about  32  miles. 
At  the  Kilmessan  junction  a  branch  runs  off  west  to  Trim, 
whence  it  proceeds  north-west  to  Athboy,  about  11  miles. 

Meath  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  Most  attention 
is  given  to  grazing,  pasturage,  and  dairy  farming,  but  the  growth 
of  grain,  and  especially  oats,  is  pursued  with  much  diligence. 
Some  coarse  linens  are  wrought.  Of  the  21,908  families  in  the 
county  in  1861,  there  were  8896  returned  as  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 3454  in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and  9558  in  otner  • 
pursuits.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  considerably  less 
than  a  third  (29*7  per  cent.)  w^as  under  crops  in  1867.  During  the 
last  25  years  a  large  extent  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Between  1861  and  1867  one-fifteenth  (over  12,000  acres)  of  the 
land  under  crops  in  the  former  year  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 
The  great  decline  was  in  oats,  of  which  16,000  acres  less  were 
sown  in  1867  than  in  1861  ;  but  there  w^as  also  a  decrease  in 
barley  and  turnips,  and  no  less  than  2400  acres  in  potatoes.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  an  increase  of  700  acres  in  wheat,  870 
acres  in  flax,  and  8700  acres  in  meadow  and  clover.  Of  the  com 
crops,  oats  has  still  by  far  the  largest  acreage  ;  wheat,  the  only 
other  cereal  grown  to  any  extent,  having  less  than  a  sixth  the 
acreage  of  oats.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  169,966 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  8743  acres  were  wheat ;  55,161 
acres  oats  ;  1670  acres  barley,  268  acres  here  and  rye ;  260  acres 
beans  and  peas  ;  17,318  acres  potatoes  ;  9570  acres  turnips  ;  764 
acres  mangold  ;  287  acres  cabbage  ;  1346  acres  flax ;  915  acres 
vetches  and  rape  ;  and  74,579  acres  meadow  and  clover.  There 
are  11  flax  scutohing  mills  in  the  county. 

More  attention  is  given  to  stock,  but  the  number  of  cattle  kept 
has  not  increased  greatly.  In  sheep,  however,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  54,000  between  1861  and  1867.  Pigs  increased 
50  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  In  horses  mere  was  a 
marked  decline.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  in  1867 
was  145,937,  of  which  17,413  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
36,817  under  two  yeare  of  age  ;  of  sheep  249,533,  of  which  89,039 
were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  of  pigs  19,435.  The  numl^r  of 
horses  was  17,068,  of  which  10,920  were  kept  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  582  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  and  1876  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  About  4500  goats  and  280,000  poultry 
are  kept  in  the  county, 

Tovms  and  Villages. — Meath  has  no  parliamentary  borough  ; 
Drogheda,  though  partly  in  this  county,  belongs  more  especially 
to  Louth.  The  county  contains  three  towns  oiabove  2000  inha- 
bitants, Navan,  Kells,  and  Trim,  and  one  above  1000,  Oldcastle, 
the  other  places  are  all  small.  Drooheda  is  noticed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  ;  of  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  original  article 
we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861  together  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars. 

Kelts  fE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  362],  a  market  town  and  station  on 
the  Dublin  and  Meath  Railway,  9|  miles  N.W.  from  Navan : 
population  3224  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  773  since  1851.  The  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  some  new  streets  formed.    A 
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Roman  Catholic  church,  convent,  and  schools,  and  a  new  hos- 
pital have  been  erected.  The  manufacture  of  lace  employs  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  market,  at  which  a  laige  business  is 
done,  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  every  month  except  July. 
In  the  town  is  an  imusually  perfect  round  tower  99  feet  high  ; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  fine  demesne  of  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Kells  Poor- 
Law  Union  compiises  25  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of 
108,982  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,482  in  1861. 

Navan  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  918],  a  market  town  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Meath  Railway,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  branch  line  ;  population  4187  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  171  since  1851.  Com  and  paper-mills^  and 
the  manufacture  of  sacking,  give  employment.  A  considerable 
trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  monthly  fairs.  Navan  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
94,466  acres,  and  a  po|>ulation  of  21,988  in  1861. 

0ld<M8tle  IE.  C.  vol.  lii.  col.  1082],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  12f  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Kells ;  population  1213,  an  increase  of  141  since  1851.  Corn- 
mills,  and  the  manufacture  of  vam,  afford  employment.  The 
market  is  on  Monday,  and  6  mirs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Oldcastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  85,912  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,657  in  1861. 

Trim  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  886J,  the  county  town,  and  a  station 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath  Railway,  27  miles  N.W. 
from  Dublin ;  population  2058,  an  increase  of  143  since  1851. 
The  court-house  for  the  county  is  recent,  and  there  are  other 
public  buildings  and  a  good  hotel ;  but  Trim  is  a  place  of  little 
trade,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  ruins.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  11  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Trim  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  119,519 
acres,  and  a  population  of  22,918  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  only  villages  which  require  notice  : — 

Athboy,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Trim  branch  of  the  Dublin 
and  Meath  Railway,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Trim ;  pop.  982,  a 
decrease  of  222  since  1851.  Seven  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
DuTithauglin  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  835],  11  miles  S,S.E.  from  Navan ; 

Sop.  592,  an  increase  of  170  since  1851.  Four  fairs  are  held 
uring  the  year.  Dunshauglin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  108,339  acres,  and  a  population 
of  14,109  in  1861.  Ratoathj  6  miles  W.  from  the  Dimiree  railway 
station  ;  pop.  346,  a  decrease  of  50  since  1851.  There  are  three 
fairs  during  the  year.  Skme,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne,  8 
miles  W.  from  Drogheda ;  pop.  387,  a  decrease  of  139  since  1851. 
Ten  fairs  are  held  m  the  course  of  the  year.  South  of  the  town 
is  Slane  Castle,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  hermit^e  of  St.  Ere.  The  remark- 
able pre-historic  remains  of  New  Qrauge  are  about  three  miles 
from  Slane. 

MECKLENBURG  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  cols.  744-47].  Of  the 
two  Grand  Duchies  of  this  name,  that  of  Schwerin  has  made  an 
advance  in  population  of  about  18,000  since  1848.  At  the  census 
of  1867  it  amounted  to  560,735.  The  capital,  Schwerin,  had 
24,210  inhabitants,  and  Rostock,  the  port,  had  27,053.  In 
Mecklenbuig  Strelitz  the  population  in  1851  was  99,4.33,  in- 
cluding the  principality  of  Katzeburg.  Frederic  Francis  is  still 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  Frederic  William 
succeeded  his  father  in  1860  as  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz.  He  had  married  in  1842  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  constitution  given  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^  Schwerin 
in  1848  was  rescinded  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  reclamation 
of  the  equestrian  order  and  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenbuiv  btreHtz.  The  appeal  was  made  to  the  Germanic  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  by  it  referred  to  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Hano- 
ver, who  annulled  the  constitution,  and  restored  the  old  order. 
By  this  the  right  of  serfage  is  preserved,  but  the  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Confederation,  which  enables  the  subject  of  any  one  of  its 
members  to  settle  in  the  dominions  of  any  other,  has  somewhat 
ameliorated  it.  Still  the  land  belongs  to  the  equestrian  order, 
and  no  peasant  can  possess  any  or  hold  it  except  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  charged  with  numerous  burdensome  covenants.  In  1860 
the  war  in  Italy  awoke  strong  political  feelings  in  Mecklenbuig. 
The  equestrian  order,  though  strict  Lutherans,  raised  money  for 
the  Pope  ;  the  populace  shouted  for  Garibaldi.  The  towns,  one 
after  another,  petitioned  for  a  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
a  request  that  had  been  rejected  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  at 
Rostock  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  means  of  reform- 


ing the  constitution,  but  the  discussion  of  this  subject  vras 
promptly  forbidden  by  the  Grand  Duke.  Some  members  of  tlie 
equestrian  order,  however,  brought  the  petitions  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  of  the  estates,  and  even  advocated  a 
reform  of  the  constitution,  and  this  demand  was  supported  by 
eighty-two.  The  discussion  was  animated,  and  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  from  July  to  October,  when  the  propoeitioniv 
were  voted  to  be  illegal.  But  when  the  Diet  was  opened  in 
November,  the  government  felt  that  some  concession  must  be 
made,  and  they  brought  forward  a  project  for  a  reform  of  the 
taxation,  namely,  to  convert  the  octrois,  tolls,  excise  duties,  Scc^ 
into  a  customs'  duty  collected  on  the  frontier.  The  equestrian 
order,  compelled  to  admit  the  principle,  supported  by  the 
ministry,  succeeded  in  having  its  consideration  del^;ated  to  a 
committee,  who  were  to  report,  and  which  in  fact  deferred  the 
realisation  of  Ihe  project  to  an  indefinite  period.  The  debates 
on  the  proposed  representative  constitution  were  even  more  ani- 
mated. Tne  first  question  was  whether  the  committee  had  the 
right  to  reject  the  proposal  as  illegaL  The  Diet  decided  that  it 
had  by  a  majority  of  161  against  68.  AU  the  proposals  met  the 
same  fate  ;  and  when  the  minority  waited  on  the  Grand  Duke 
to  request  him  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  it  was  not 
even  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  session  closed  on  Dec.  19. 
When  it  re-opened  in  November,  1861,  the  question  of  the  re- 
presentetive  constitution  was  again  brought  forward,  and  again 
rejected. 

In  1863  the  Diet  of  the  two  Mecklenbuigs  were  enga^d  in  a 
struggle  against  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  to  punish  their 
serfs  with  the  stick.  They  were  xmable  to  effect  this  object  com- 
pletely, but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  definition  of  the  stick  to  be 
employed,  which  was  ordered  to  be  not  more  than  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  long,  nor  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  controversy  there  was  again  a  dissension 
between  the  people  and  their  governors.  The  Dukes,  supported 
Austria  and  rrussia,  the  people  the  cause  of  the  Duchies,  for 
which  they  raised  subscriptions,  but  were  soon  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  the  authorities.  In  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
they  took  no  active  part,  and  both  the  Mecklenbm^  are  now 
included  in  the  North  German  Confederacy.  They  are  repre- 
sented diplomatically  by  Prussia,  and  their  military  contingent 
forms  a  part  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Mecklenburgs  did  not  jom  the  commercial  union  of  the 
Zollverein,  although  it  was  much  desired  by  the  mercantile 
portion  of  the  commimity ;  and  the  estates  have  ever  readily 
adopted,  and  occasionally  gone  beyond,  the  advances  made  by 
the  government  towards  a  greater  freedom  of  commerce.  The 
town  of  Rostock  has  also  shown  a  greater  liberality  of  opinion  by 
voting  in  1861  for  the  free  admission  of  Jews  as  residents  within 
the  walls  • 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  North  Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  iu.  col.  760]. 
The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  385,219  acres,  or  601*9  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  38,963,  an  increase  of  120  since  1851.  The 
increase  in  thepopulation  during  the  century  has  been  9457,  or 
32  per  cent.  Tne  number  of  families  in  1861  was  9121  ;  of  in- 
habited houses  8499.  Merionethshire  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  and  continues  therefore  to  return  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was 
1527,  of  whom  530  were  occupving  tenants,  and  758  freeholders ; 
the  male  occupiers  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12^.  and  under 
50^.  were  1374.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  county  was 
170,188/. ;  the  rateable  value  141,872Z. 

Wlien  the  original  article  was  published  there  was  no  railwav 
in  Merionethshire.  Now  the  coimty  is  not  only  fumi^ed  with 
local  railway  accommodation,  but  placed  in  connection  with  all 
the  great  lines.  The  Welsh  Coast  line  of  Ihe  Cambrian  Railway 
follows  the  A^indings  of  the  coast  from  Glan-Dovey  to  Portmadoc, 
about  40  miles,  with,  at  present,  a  break  of  connection  across  the 
Maw  by  Dolgelley.  The  Ruabon  and  DolgeUey  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  Iwiilway  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county 
from  Dolgelley  north-east  by  Bala  and  Corwen,  quitting  the 
county  before  it  reaches  Llangollen,  and  joining  the  Shrewsbuiy 
and  Chester  line  at  Ruabon.  At  Corwen  the  Denbigh  Railway 
qidts  the  line  Just  described,  and  proceeds  in  a  generaUy  northern 
direction  bv  Kuthin,  Denbigh,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  Rhyl,  where  it 
joins  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  but  only  about  7  miles  of 
it  belong  to  this  county. 

The  agriculturists  of  Merionethshire  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
pasturage,  grazing,  and  dairy  farming,  but  tillage  is  extensively 
practised.  Farmmg  has  considerably  improved  of  late  years, 
but  is  still  backwf^.    Much  of  the  lana  is  mountainous,  and 
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extensive  tracts  are  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation,  but  the 
valleys  are  tolerably  fertile,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  area 
is  under  crops.  Oi  this  more  than  two-fifths  are  under  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  less  than  a  seventh  (13*6  per  cent.)  is  com. 
Of  the  acreage  under  com,  above  three-filths  are  sown  with  oats 
and  only  a  tenth  with  wheat  Barley  and  here  take  over  a 
quarter  of  the  acret^e  given  to  com.  A  comparatively  small 
extent  is  appropriated  to  sreen  crops,  and  of  this  potatoes  take 
nearly  half,  and  turnips  about  half  the  acreage  of  potatoes.  In 
June,  1S67,  there  were  in  the  coimty  123,224  acres  under  culti- 
vation, of  which  16,791  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  4982  acres 
green  crops ;  19,358  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ; 
and  77,211  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  1647  acres  were 
wheat ;  4566  acres  barley  or  here  ;  10,359  acres  oats  ;  rye,  beans, 
and  peas,  only  occupy  229  acres.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  2215  acres  were  potatoes ;  1171  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ; 
and  1515  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. ;  mangold,  carrots,  and  cab-' 
bage  take  together  only  81  acres. 

Cattle  are  kept  in  rather  large  numbers,  and  much  care  is  now 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds.  It  is,  however,  in  sheep 
farming  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  The  Merio- 
nethshire sheep  are  small  but  hardy  animal h,  with  good  meat 
})roducing  qualities,  and  heavy  lieeces — an  important  considera- 
tion, Meiioneth  being  the  chief  wool-producmg  county  in  the 
Principality.  More  sneep  are  kept  in  Merionethshire  than  in 
any  other  Welsh  county,  except  Brecknockshire,  but  the  propor- 
tion to  the  acreage  under  crop  is  very  much  the  largest  in 
Merioneth.  Comparatively  few  pigs  are  reared,  and  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  their  improvement.  Merionethshire  maintains 
the  lead  in  rearing  the  favourite  small  Welsh  ponies,  of  which 
large  numbers  are  sent  to  the  English  fairs  every  year.  On  the 
25th  of  Jime,  1867,  there  were  2^,284  cattle  in  the  county,  of 
which  13,808  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  12,860  under  two 
years  of  age ;  293,697  sheep,  of  which  80,536  were  under  one 
year  old  ;  and  8621  pigs.  These  figures  show  a  lar^e  increase 
m  sheep,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  cattle  from  the  previous  year. 

The  only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  of  coarse 
woollens  and  flannels.  Mines  employ  some,  and  quarries  many 
more  persons.  Merionethshire  has  of  late  acquired  notice  on 
account  of  the  working  of  gold  mines.  The  works  are  at 
CasteU  Camdochan,  about  3  miles  S.W.  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Bala  Lake,  and  at  Vigra  and  Clogau  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dolgelley ;  at  both  places  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
are  penetrated  by  large  blocks  of  greenstone.  In  1866  there 
were  obtained  at  Castell  Camdochan  1768  tons  of  gold-bearing 
quartz,  which  yielded  529  oz.  of  gold,  and  at  Vigra  and  Glogau 
1160  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  213}  oz.  of  gold.  Lead  is 
obtained  at  Aberdovery  and  MaUroyd ;  copper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  AberdovexT  and  Dolgelley.  The  quantity  of  each  is, 
however,  veiy  small.  In  1866  the  returns  of  lead  ore  were  only 
15  tons,  yielding  1 1  j^  tons  of  lead  and  46  oz.  of  silver.  Of  copper 
no  return  was  made.  Slate  is  quarried  largely,  and  limestone 
aboimds. 

Tovms  and  Villaaes, — Merionethshire  contains  no  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  DoJgeUey  is  the  only  town  of  2000  inhabitants. 
Of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give 
the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

Bala  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  8381,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Bala,  a  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Ruabon  and  Dolgelley  Railway,  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Corwen.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not 
returned  separately ;  that  of  the  pansh  of  Llanycil,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  was  2383  in  1861.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
two  dissenting  chapels,  a  Free  Grammar-school,  an  Independent 
College,  town-hall,  market-house,  banks,  and  two  good  inns.  A 
College  for  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  was  erected  on  the 
Festiniog-road  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  SpaulL 
It  is  Gowic  in  style,  of  green  porphyry  with  reddish  limestone 
dressings  ;  consists  of  a  main  building,  with  central  tower  and 
advanced  wings,  and  will  accommodate  60  pupils.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday  :  5  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  For  sanitary 
purposes,  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  mem- 
bers. Bala  Poor-Law  Union  contains  5  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  58,292  acres,  and  a  population  of  6352  in  1861. 

Barmouih  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  894],  a  sea-port  and  market  town 
on  the  Welsh  Coast  Railway,  10  mUes  W.  from  Dolgelley.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  not  returned  separately ;  that  of  the 
parish  of  Llanaber,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  1600  in  1861,  a 
decrease  of  72  from  1651.  Barmouth  is  a  sub-port  to  Carnarvon ; 
has  a  small  harbour,  and  some  trade.    The  town  and  its  occu- 


pation remain  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  It  retains  its  popularity 
as  a  resort  for  summer  visitors.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  and  there  are  4  annual  fairs. 

Corwen  [E.  C.  vol.  ii  col.  602],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Ruabon  and  Dolgelley  Railway,  7  miles  W.  from  Llui- 
goUen;  population  of  the  parish,  2042,  a  decrease  of  27  since 
1851.  Corwen  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  an  excellent  hotel,  and 
is  one  of  the  head-quarters  for  Welsh  tourists  and  anglers.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  4  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Corwen  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  123,807  acres,  and  a  population  of  16,091  in  1861. 

Dolgelley  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  758],  an  assize  and  market  town, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Ruabon  and  Dolgelley  Railway,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Bala ;  population  2217,  an  increase  of  176  since  1851. 
The  manufacture  of  flannel  and  coarse  woollen  goods  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  gold  and  copper  mines  have  been 
already  noticed.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  are  8  annual  fairs.  For  sanitary  purposes,  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  Dolgelley  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
145,213  acres,  and  a  population  of  12,482  in  1861. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages ;  the  popula- 
tions are  those  of  the  parishes  : — 

DiruM-y-Mowddy  or  Mawddy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cerris  and 
Dovey,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Mowddy  branch  of  the  Cambrian 
Railway,  about  8  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Dolgelley  ;  population  of 
Mallwyd  parish,  1049,  a  decrease  of  152  since  1851.  There  is  a 
small  market  on  Saturday,  and  6  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Flannel-making  and  mimng  furnish  some  employment  Festiniog 
[E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  1007],  15  miles  N.  from  Dolgelley ;  pop.  4553, 
an  increase  of  1093  since  1851.  This  large  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  slate  quarrying.  The 
scenery  here  is  very  nne,  and  there  are  good  tourists'  hotels. 
Festiniog  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  panshes  and  town^ps, 
with  an  area  of  138,714  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,289  in  1861. 
Harlech,  a  station  on  the  Cambrian  Railway,  10^  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Barmouth  ;  population  of  Llandanwog  paricdi,  739,  a  de- 
crease of  10  since  1851.  Harlech  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
county,  but  now  is  a  mere  village,  the  chief  object  of  interest 
being  the  castle.  Eight  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year. 
MaerUwrogy  on  the  river  Dwyryd,  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Festiniog  Railway  station ;  pop.  883,  a  decrease  of  11  since  1851. 
It  is  frequented  by  tourists  as  a  convenient  centre,  and  has  good 
hotels.  Trawzfyn^ddy  5  miles  S.  from  Festiniog ;  pop.  1517,  - 
an  increase  of  19  smce  1851.  Toioyn,  a  station  on  the  Cambrian 
Railway,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Disjmwy,  10  miles  S. 
from  Barmouth  ;  pop.  2859,  an  increase  of  90  since  1851.  Some 
flannel  is  made  ;  slate  is  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
lead  is  worked  at  Aher dovey y  which  is  in  the  parish,  but  some 
miles  from  the  village. 

MERTHYR  TYI)VIL,  or  TYDFIL,  Glamorganshire  [E.  C. 
voL  iiL  coL  764],  a  {>arliamentaiy  borough  and  market  town, 
23J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cardift'  by  railway.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  Merthyr  Tydvil  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  instead  of  one  as  previously.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  16,114  inhabited  houses,  and  83,875  inhabitants,  of 
whom  43,868  were  males,  and  40,007  females,  an  increase  of 
20,795  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary 
register  in  1866  was  1387,  of  whom  126  were  retumed  as  be- 
longing to  the  working-classes ;  the  number  of  male  occupiers  of 
bouses  was  14,551.  At  the  general  election  in  1868  above  14,000 
electors  voted.  The  gross  estimated  rental  was  371,742/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  288,250/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Merthyr  Tydvil  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
75,409  acres,  and  a  population  of  93,008  in  1861. 

The  jrast  increase  of  the  population  between  1851  and  1861 
was  due  to  the  great  extension  of  the  iron  trade.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  fluctuations  in  the  trade,  but  the  town  has 
continued  to  increase  in  population  and  extent.  The  collieries 
and  iron- works  of  the  district  are  both  on  a  scale  of  great  magni- 
tude. About  300  puddling  furnaces  and  40  rolling  mills  are  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  being  more  than  half  the  entire  number  in 
operation  in  Glamorganshire.  The  iron  is  made  almost  ex- 
clusively into  bars.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Merth3rr  Tydvil  are  the  labourers  employed  in  these  works,  and 
among  them  are  comparatively  few  of  what  are  termed  skilled 
workmen.  The  masters  live  away  from  the  town  ;  managers, 
foremen,  overlookers,  and  the  higher  officials  in  the  various 
establishments,  generally  live  in  me  suburbs,  where  many  neat 
villas  have  been  erected.    Of  late  years  the  town  has  been  much 
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improved  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Extensive  drainage  works  have  been  constructed,  and  in  1865 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  was  brought  into  the  town. 
Merthyr  Tyd\^  is  still  a  dirty  and,  by  day,  a  murky-looking 
place  ;  but  the  epidemics  which  used  to  prevail  have  been 
greatly  reduced  if  not  quite  banished  ;  the  death  rate  has  been 
materially  lowered,  and  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Merthyr  has  not  much  to 
boast  of  architecturally,  but  it  contains  several  churches,  a  verv 
large  number  of  dissenting  chapels,  and  manjr  schools,  (though 
an  insufficient  number  of  scholars);  mechanics' -institutes;  a 
temperance  hall ;  a  theatre  ;  a  court-house ;  banks  ;  hotels,  and 
a  market-house.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Merthyr  has  become  a  great  railway  centre,  and  the  town  is  now 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  nearly  all  the  main 
lines  of  railwav. 

MEXICO  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  cols.  781-97].  The  history  of 
Mexico  since  1855  offers  but  a  melancholy  retrospect,  a  con- 
tinued and  often  bloody  struggle  of  parties  without  any  result 
beyond  an  embittered  animosity  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  In 
1853  Santa  Anna  was  elected  President  for  life,  and  invested 
with  dictatorial  powers ;  while  Arista,  the  ex-president,  took 
refuge  in  England.  But  the  opposition  party  soon  found  another 
leader,  and  on  May  5,  1854,  Santa  Anna  was  defeated  by  General 
Alvarez,  who  had  assembled  a  considerable  force  at  Acapulco. 
Santa  Anna,  however,  continued  to  maintain  himself  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  In  February,  1854,  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote 
a  German  immigration  with  some  success,  promising  land  and 
assistance  to  every  agricultural  settler,  wno,  however,  it  was 
stipulated,  must  be  a  good  Roman  Catholic.  In  June,  1855,  he 
commenced,  by  a  decree,  the  system  of  refusing  all  payments  to 
the  public  creditors.  Even  this  did  not  avail;  the  power  of 
Alvarez  increased,  and  on  Aug.  9, 1855,  Santa  Anna  consented 
to  abdicate,  and  retired  to  the  Havannah.  In  September  Alvarez 
became  President,  but  he  resigned  in  the  following  December, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ignacio  Comonfort,  a  feeble  man,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Alvarez. 

Comonfort  belonged  to  the  moderate  party,  and  in  the  miist 
of  almost  anarchical  disorder  he  summoned  a  Representative 
Assembly,  which  met  on  Feb.  18,  1856.  It  is  said  that  in 
this  Assembly  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  reasonable  men 
to  have  effected  much  good  if  the  President  had  been  equal 
to  their  management.  A  new  Constitution  was  to  be  framed  ; 
but  instead  of  submitting  to  the  Assembly  a  project  suited  to  the 
situation  of  the  country,  the  Deputies  were  allowed  to  wander 
into  the  vaguest  discussions  on  the  rights  of  man,  freedom  of 
labour,  and  anything  except  the  practical  question  of  what  was 
to  be  done  to  give  the  country  a  chance  of  political  tranquillity, 
and  property  and  life  a  hope  of  security.  They  quarrelled  with 
the  President,  whom  they  cited  before  them  in  July,  1857,  to 
explain  and  justify  his  political  conduct ;  the  President  refused, 
alJfeging  that  they  were  only  chosen  to  form  a  Constitution,  and  had 
no  political  powers  beyond.  A  compromise  was  effected,  facilitated 
by  their  mutual  weakness,  for  both  felt  that  elements  of  destruc- 
tion were  around  them.  There  had  been  early  in  1856  an  insur- 
rection instigated  by  the  cler^,  or  what  was  called  the  church 
party ;  it  was  suppressed  in  March,  after  lasting  for  about  a 
month  only  ;  but  the  punishments  which  followed  were  severe, 
quite  despotic,  and  frequently  altogether  imjust ;  innocent  per- 
sons, supposed  to  be  political  opponents,  were  imprisoned  or 
banishea  as  suspects  of  the  conspiracy.  Such  proceedings  could 
not  fail  to  produce  discontent,  and  discontent  was  certain  to  pro- 
duce additional  disorder  in  this  tumultuous  State.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  law  was  passed  in  June,  1856,  for  the  sale  of  the  lands 
of  the  church,  ana  for  the  freedom  of  religious  belief.  Armed 
bands  were  appearing  at  different  points,  sometimes  merely 
plundering,  ana  sometimes  raising  the  banner  of  revolt.  The 
Central  Government  had  little  or  no  power  to  repress  these  out- 
breaks ;  if  it  sent  a  commander  with  a  few  troops  to  one  part,  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  first  news  from  him  would  not 
be  a  pronunciamento  against  itself.  The  principal  actor  for  a 
time  m  fomenting  these  insurrections  in  favour  of  the  clerical 

Sarty  was  Father  Miranda,  a  priest,  for  whose  capture  the  Central 
rovermnent  in  vain  offered  a  laige  reward.  In  October  a  more 
serious  insurrection  broke  out  at  Puebla.  It  was  stippressed 
with  some  effort ;  that  is,  the  town  was  besieged,  surrendered  on 
terms,  the  terms  were  instantly  broken,  and  the  leaders  shot. 
But  while  thus  suffering  from  mtestine  commotions,  they  were 
threatened  with  other  evils  from  abroad.  The  Government  had 
involved  itself  in  quarrels  with  England.  France,  and  Spain. 
The  governor  of  Xausco  liad  violently  expelled  the  British  consul 


from  Tepic,  and  for  this  satisfaction  was  required ;  with  Spain  a 
recognised  debt  of  long  standing  had  been  annulled  by  a  vote  of 
the  Congress.  A  Constitution  of  a  very  democratic  nature  had 
been  at  length  produced,  and  the  President  was  required  to 
accept  it.  Comonfort  no  doubt  disapproved,  but  he  feared  to 
reject  it.  He  pleaded  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  people.  The  clergy  took  a  decided  part  against  it,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  priests  to 
grant  absolution  to  any  one  taking  the  oath.  This  was  in  May, 
1857,  and  it  was  not  till  September,  and  after  many  m.odifica- 
tions,  that  the  new  Constitution  came  into  operation. 

Menaced  by  a  war  with  Spain,  Comonfort  looked  around  him 
for  allies,  and  found  none  likely  to  aid  him  but  the  United 
States.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  American 
envoy,  by  which  a  loan  was  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  Mexico  on 
the  security  of  the  customs,  to  be  made  over  to  American 
agents,  and  great  commercial  advantages  were  to  be  granted  to 
American  shipping  and  manufactures  over  all  other  nations. 
This  treaty,  however,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  refused  to  ratify.  It  was  not  considered  advantageous 
enough.  The  United  States  had  some  time  before  adopted  what 
they  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  no  European  power  must 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  internal  relations  of  any  govern- 
ment on  the  continent  of  America ;  it  was  therefore  not  unwilling 
to  assist  Mexico  in  resisting  any  invasion  from  Spain,  but  it 
would  not  afford  any  assistance  to  enable  her  to  better  her  internal 

Eosition,  to  become  less  revolutionary,  or  more  able  to  defend 
erself  against  the  spoliations  similar  to  those  she  had  suffered  of 
Texas  and  CaUlbmia.  An  envoy  was  then  sent  to  Europe  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  Spain  through  the 
mediation  of  England  and  France.  But  in  Mexico  these  pro- 
ceedings were  unpopular ;  there  was  a  talk  of  expelling  every 
Spaniard,  and  Comonfort  gave  orders  for  defensive  measures 
against  an  attack,  saying  he  would  sacrifice  one  half  of  the 
Republic  to  save  the  other.  This  sacrifice,  of  course,  pointed  to  a 
further  surrender  of  territory. 

In  the  meantime  the  period  arrived  (September,  1857)  in  which 
the  President  mider  the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  elected.  The 
choice  of  the  people  fell  upon  Comonfort ;  but  for  a  vice-president 
Benito  Juarez,  a  clever  but  unscrupulous  man,  of  Indian  blowl, 
was  elected.  Under  his  influence  tne  proceedings  of  the  Congres 
were  more  democratic  than  before,  and  even  the  moderation  of 
Gomonfort  produced  ill  elfects.  Anarchy  was  abroad  every- 
where ;  the  governors  of  provinces  acted  independently  of  the 
general  government ;  Congress  was  appealed^  to  for  greater 
powers  which  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  the  suppression  of 
the  university  of  Charles  V.,  while  it  did  nothmg  towards 
mitigating  the  force  of  opinion,  added  to  the  irritation  against 
the  governor.  Conspiracies  spread  in  every  direction.  In 
December,  Comonfort,  supported  by  Zuloaga  and  some  other 
generals,  announced  in  Mexico  a  change  oi  government,  and 
that  the  Constitution  of  1857  had  ceased.  In  this  movement 
Zuloaga  was  the  chief  actor,  and  though  Comonfort  was  at 
first  continued  as  Dictator,  his  rule  endured  but  a  month.  On 
Jan.  22,  1858,  a  Junta  was  formed,  which  created  Zuloaga  inter- 
mediary President.  These  changes  were  not  made  peaceably.  A 
civil  war  raged  all  over  the  country,  and  murder  and  plunder 
were  its  attendants.  The  new  President,  Zuloaga,  pursued  a 
course  not  less  despotic  than  his  predecessor  ;  indeed  it  is  hardly 
to  bo  seen  what  other  course  was  to  be  pursued,  as  law  and 
justice  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  coimtry.  M.  Comonfort 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  greatness  and  took  refuge  in  the  United 
States,  but  Juarez  continued  to  maintain  himself  at  Guanajuato. 
Zuloaga,  at  Mexico,  received  the  support  of  the  cleigy,  who  fur- 
nisheof  him  with  the  means  of  raisdng  an  army ;  but  Juarez,  who 
upheld  the  Constitution  of  1857,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular,  and  the  commercial  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tanipico 
adhered  to  him.  During  the  year  1858  the  war  raged  with  vio- 
lence. Every  chief  had  his  partisans,  and  also  his  distinct 
ambition  and  separate  views  ;  but  in  none  was  there  seen  any 
wide  view  of  the  good  of  the  country.  Whether  Zuloaga,  or 
Juarez,  or"Vidaurri  (an  old  competitor  for  power)  was  successful, 
the  result  promised  to  be  nearly  the  same — an  impoverished 
country,  a  lawless  people,  a  discontented  and  influential  clergy, 
and  a  despotic  government. 

In  December,  1858,  some  change  took  place.  Vidaurri,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  separate  republic  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  joined  Juarez  and  the  constitutional  party.  This  enabled 
both  to  make  a  stand  against  Miramon,  the  general  of  Zuloaga,  a 
young  officer  who  showed  considerable  military  talent.  He  won 
several  victories,  but  want  of  means  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
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President  prevented  their  being  attended  with  any  material 
result  At  length  General  Echeagarav,  instead  of  marching 
against  Vera  Cruz,  as  was  expected  oi  him,  turned  his  arms 
against  Zuloaga  in  Mexico,  who  had  only  time  to  take  refuge  in 
the  house  of  the  British  consul  Proposals  were  made  to  Juarez 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Miramon,  wnich  he  rejected  with  dis- 
dain, reproaching  the  officers  with  violating  their  oaths,  first  to  the 
Constitution  and  Comonfort,  and  subsequently  to  Zuloaga.  The 
presidency  of  Mexico  was  then  bestowea  on  Miguel  Miramon  by 
a  vote  of  the  Junta  on  Jan.  1,  1859,  and  Zuloaga  was  deposed. 
At  this  time  Miramon  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  north, 
where  he  had  just  won  a  victory  over  the  constitutional  chief, 
Santos  Degollados.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election,  the 
first  step  of  Miramon  was  to  denoimce  energetically  this  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  to  declare  his  determination  to  support 
the  constitution  of  1867.  Notwithstanding  this  announcement, 
he  showed  himself  not  unwilling  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
movement  of  which  he  disapproved.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  devoted  to  him,  he  felt  himself  master  of  the  situation,  he 
advanced  slowly  towards  Mexico,  and  entered  the  town  without 
pomp  or  escort,  proceeding  straight  to  the  house  of  his  father  ; 
out  every  one  felt  that  it  was  in  the  security  of  a  conqueror,  not 
in  the  humbleness  of  a  private  individual,  that  he  thus  made  his 
appearance.      He  received  the  chiefs  of  the  various  political 

E allies  >vith  extreme  haughtiness,  and  when  General  Salas  told 
ini  that  if  he  thought  of  replacing  Zuloaga  he  would  receive  no 
support,  his  answer  was,  that  he  reckoned  on  no  support  but  his 
sword.  Without  accepting  the  presidency,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  armies,  directed 
preparations  to  be  immediately  made  for  proceeding  to  the  attack 
and  subjugation  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  Jan.  24  caused  Zuloaga  to 
be  solemnly  re-invested  with  the  presidency.  This  was  merely  a 
farce ;  all  saw,  and  Zuloaga  himself  felt,  that  he  was  a  nonentity  ; 
that  Miramon  possessed  and  intended  to  exercise  all  the  power ; 
and  therefore  after  little  more  than  a  week's  experience  he  re- 
signed his  empty  title.  On  this  occasion  Miramon  consented  to 
accept  it,  and  on  Feb.  2  he  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity. 

His  first  operations  were  directed  against  Vera  Cruz,  for  which 
he  had  been  making  preparations.  He  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Kepublic  to  suppress  the  constitutional  party, 
headed  by  Juarez,  which  held  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
seaboard.  But  for  this  attack  ne  wanted  funds,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  property,  personal  or  real, 
whether  possessed  by  natives  or  foreigners,  and  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  of  foreign  merchants  and  the  reclamations  of  the 
various  consuls,  these  loans,  as  they  were  called,  were  levied  by 
force  if  not  contributed  without.  With  money  thus  raised  he 
departed  about  the  middle  of  February  on  his  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz.  But  his  plans  were  much  disturbed  by  circumstances 
on  which  he  had  not  calculated.  He  had  left  the  north  appa- 
rently reconciled  to  the  government,  but  in  his  absence  the  con- 
stitutionalists renewed  their  opposition  ;  they  assembled  a  large 
army;  they  surprised  the  town  of  Guanajuato ;  and  they  marched 
upon  Mexico.  On  April  1  they  assaulted  the  town,  and  though 
they  were  repulsed  they  continued  to  maintain  a  menacing  atti- 
tude in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  till  they  were  forced  to 
retreat  by  General  Leonaixl  Marquez,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Miramon  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  The 
constitutionalists,  however,  were  still  in  too  great  force  to  be 
neglected  ;  Miramon  was  compelled  to  return  for  the  protection 
of  Mexico,  and  to  leave  Vera  Cruz  unattacked. 

Until  this  time  the  government,  whichever  it  was,  in  posses- 
sion of  Mexico  had  the  advantage  of  being  recognized  by  foreign 
g)wer8,  and  that  city  was  the  residence  of  their  representatives, 
uring  1858,  the  American  agent,  Mr.  Forsyth,  had  oeen  offering 
to  Miramon  the  plan  of  a  new  treaty,  by  which  in  return  for  a 
further  large  cession  of  Mexican  territoiy,  and  a  perpetual  right 
of  transport  through  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  disguised 
under  the  pretences  of  a  rectification  of  frontier  and  freedom  of 
commerce,  he  should  receive  a  compensation  in  money,  which  it 
was  known  he  much  needed.  These  proposals  were  rejected  by 
Miramon ;  Mr.  Forsyth  became  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the 
treatment  of  American  citizens  ;  an  open  rupture  followed  ;  and 
he  was  recalled.  Mr.  MacLane  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
with  powers  to  treat  with  either  party  as  seemed  to  him  best. 
■  He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  April,  1859,  came  to  terms  with 
Juarez,  and  by  recognizing  him  as  the  head  of  a  government 
gave  him  a  stability  of  position  that  he  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed. Encouraged  by  this  support,  and  relieved  from  the 
threatened  attack  by  Miramon,  he  re-commenced  his  reforms  ;  he 
suppressed  some  of  the  large  ecclesiastical  establishments,  he 


appropriated  the  church  property  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
by  a  decree  made  marriage  a  civil  contract.  The  government  at 
Mexico  protested  oi^inst  all  these  measures  as  it  had  previously 
protested  against  the  recognition  by  America.  Juarez  sought  to 
strengthen  himself  by  granting  fresh  rights  to  the  people,  and  to 
create  a  new  power  by  increasing  and  concentrating  tne  provin- 
cial administrations  of  the  municipalities.  Miramon,  on  the 
contrary,  entered  on  a  course  of  financial  extortions  that  was 
equally  unpopular  with  natives  and  foreigners.  In  truth  Miramon 
was  not  a  statesman,  only  a  successful  partisan  soldier ;  by  himself 
or  his  generals,  among  whom  Marquez  was  most  distinguished,  he 
continued  to  win  battles,  but  they  led  to  no  decisive  results.  They 
were  merely  faction  fights  ;  every  chief  who  could  bring  together 
a  few  armed  men  fought  on  his  own  account  ;  if  he  conquered 
he  plundered  his  antagonists,  and  probably  the  surrounding 
country  ;  if  he  was  beaten,  the  men  dLspersed  to  assemble  again 
as  soon  as  pursuit  had  ceased.  In  May,  1859,  the  constitution- 
alists seized  Guanajuato,  and  in  it  180,000  piastres,  of  which 
90,000  were  English  propertv  ;  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
Marquez  seized  a  convoy  of  silver  to  the  value  of  600,000  piastres, 
of  wnich  a  great  part  was  English  property  also.  Nor  was  life 
or  liberty  much  safer  than  property.  Near  the  end  of  1869  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  speech  on  nis  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  describes  Mexico  thus  : — "  An  adjoining  Republic 
is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  from  whicn  she  has  proved 
wholly  unable  to  extricate  herself.  She  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  power  to  maintain  peace  upon  her  borders,  or  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  banditti  into  our  territory.  In  her  fate  and  in  her 
fortune — in  her  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  settled  govern- 
ment— we  have  a  far  deeper  interest,  socially,  commercially,  and 
politically,  than  any  other  nation.  She  is  now  a  wreck  upon 
the  ocean,  drifting  about  as  she  is  impelled  bv  different  factions. 
As  a  good  neighbour  shall  we  not  extend  to  lier  a  helping  hand 
to  save  her  ?  If  we  do  not,  it  would  not  be  surprising  should 
some  other  nation  undertake  the  task.''  In  18G2  the  state  of 
Mexican  affairs  might  still  be  represented  in  the  language  of  the 
American  President,  but  the  "  good  neighbour  "  was  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  lend  a  "  helping  nand."  The  helping  hand,  which 
had  already  helped  itself  to  Texas  and  Califomia,  was  then 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  retain  some  of  the  original  members 
of  their  own  Union  in  the  bands  of  the  Confederation.  The 
year  1860  had  been  little  more  than  a  period  of  increasing 
anarchy.  The  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  MacLane  with  Juarez 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  when 
made  public  at  Vera  Cruz  was  so  unpopular  that  the  minister 
who  had  negotiated  it  was  forced  to  resign,  but  the  government 
of  Juarez  was  the  one  still  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

While  in  this  situation  Miramon  once  more  imdertook  to 
subdue  Vera  Cruz  by  force.  He  advanced  against  it  with  about 
6000  men,  and  arrived  before  it  on  March  1.  At  first  all  seemed 
to  succeed  ;  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country  submitted,  and 
the  Americans  declared  their  intentions  to  remain  neuter.  On 
the  6th  Miramon  commenced  operations ;  he  opened  fire,  and 
directed  two  vessels  which  he  had  provided  to  enter  the  harbour 
in  OKler  to  assist.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  the  United 
States  frigate, 'the  Saratoga,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
American  property,  and  that  one  of  the  vessels  was  not  Mexican, 
but  Spanish.  Both  vessels  were  captured  and  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  Disappointed  in  being  able  to  reduce  the  town  by  a 
coup  de  main,  at  the  end  of  his  resources  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  money,  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  But 
before  doing  so  he  sought  the  intervention  of  the  representatives 
of  England  and  France  to  bring  about  a  definitive  peace.  The 
basis  was  to  be  that  the  Mexican  nation  collectively  should  be 
called  on  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  pacification.  Juarez 
felt  his  position  strengthened  by  this  acknowledgment  of  at  least 
an  existing  right,  and  availed  himself  of  it  so  far  as  to  enter  into 
negotiations  which  were  protracted  without  result.  Miramon 
was  anxious  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  Juarez  opposed  this 
as  likely  to  augment  the  elements  of  discord  among  the  Mexicans, 
believing  that  the  adherents  of  the  constitution  of  1857  were  now 
in  the  ascendant.  In  May  an  effort  was  made  by  Zuloaga  in 
Mexico  to  displace  Miramon,  and  it  ended  in  a  singular  manner. 
Miramon  was  absent  with  the  army  ;  the  accession  of  Zuloaga 
was  officiallv  announced  on  May  9 ;  Miramon  returned  instantly, 
entered  Zuloaga's  house,  acknowledged  him  as  President,  and 
took  him  away  in  a  chariot  to  the  army,  where  he  paid  him  a 
respectful  attention,  while  himself  exercismg  the  whole  authority. 
Depending  on  his  usual  good  fortime,  Miramon,  unable  to  obtain 
peace,  and  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  a  fourth  forced  loan, 
courted  a  battle,  trusting  that  a  victory  might  induce  his  oppo- 
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nents  to  come  to  tenne.    On  Aug.  8  he  met  his  old  antagonist, 
D^^llado,  and  General  Gonzales  Ortega,  at  Silao,  was  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  his  army  dispersed.    Zuloaga  had  also  made  hu 
escape.    Miramon  resignea  his  presidency,  requested  that  the 
Junta  might.be  convoked,  and  on  Aug.  14  he  was  re-elected 
almost  unanimously.    But  the  defeat  at  Silao  had  broken  his 
prestige ;  he  was  without  resources,  except  what  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  clei^  whose  cause  he  supported  ;  his  exac- 
tions on  the  foreign  mercnants  had  driven  them  away  ;  and  the 
English  envoy  had  gone  to  Vera  Cruz.    The  constitutionalists 
were  gradually  extending  themselves.    On  Nov.  6  Marqucz  was 
defeated,  and  nothing  remained  to  Miramon  but  the  citv  And 
valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  town  of  Puebla.   Still  Miramon  fought 
boldly  and  frequently  successfully,  but  on  Dec.  22  the  armies 
met  at  San  Micuel,  near  the  city,  where,  though  supported  by 
Marquez  and  otner  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  he  was  completely 
beaten,  forced  to  fly  to  the  coast,  and  leave  the  country.    On  the 
25th  Ortega  entered  Mexico ;  Juarez  was  invited  thither ;  he 
arrived  on  Jan.  12,  1861,  established  himself  as  President,  and 
cave  an  immediate  dismissal  to  Don  J.  F.  Pacheco,  the  envoy 
from,  Spain,  who  had  been  a  supporter  of  Miramon.     In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Spain  he  declared  that  this 
measure  was  persoiml  to  the  ambassador,  and  sent  a  minister  to 
Spain  in  order  to  explain.    The  explanation  was  not  considered 
very  satisfactory,  but  there  were  other  matters  tliat  required 
lecUfication  or  satisfaction,  not  only  with  Spain  but  with  other 
powers.     It  was  evident  that  under  both  factions  great  injustice 
nad  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  and  no 
government  could  be  safely  recognised  that  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  preventing  or  making  satisfaction  for  sucn  injuries. 
This  was  sought  from  Juarez,  who  had  been  declared  by  the 
Jimta  absolute  Dictator  on  June  30,  thou&;h  Marquez,  who  was 
still  in  arms,  and  the  clerical  party  refusea  to  submit.    Though 
these  parties  were  not  extinguished,  Juarez  was  now  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Republic     Reparation  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  depredation  of  both  parties  was  claimed  of  him,  but  no 
satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained.    Still  negotiations  were 
carried  on  till  August,  1861,  when  the  English  and  French 
ministers  (the  Spanish  minister  had  previously  left  Mexico) 
broke  off  their  diplomatic  relations,  ana  it  was  announced  that 
a  joint  expedition,  by  England.  France,  and  Spain,  would  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining  reparation  of  their 
wrongs.    France  and  Spain  were  to  furnish  soldiers,  and  Eng- 
land was  to  provide  a  fleet,  but  Spain  forestalled  the  other 
parties,  by  sending  a  force  from  Cuba,  which  landed  on  Sept. 
8,  and  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  abuidoned  oy 
the  Mexicans ;  and  on  Dec.  17,  San  Juan  d'UUoa  also  surren- 
dered to  them.    On  the  following  da^  Juarez  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, exhorting  the  Mexicans  to  unity  and  calling  on  them  to 
oppose  energetically  all  foreign  intervention.    It  had  become 
known  by  tms  time,  or  rather  suspected,  that  there  had  been  a 
proposition  on  the  part  of  France  for  forming  a  monarchy  in 
Mexicb,  and  of  placing  on  its  throne  the  Archduxe  Maximilian  of 
Austria.    At  the  beginning  of  January,  1862,  a  French  squadron 
with  a  liuce  military  force  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  7th 
the  English  squadron  reached  the  same  port,  bMnging  General 
Prim  to  command  the  Spamsh  army.    On  the  26th  Miramon 
arrived,  but  was  arrested  by  the  British  admiral,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  land,  as  it  was  alleged  his  presence  was  calculated  only 
to  arouse  domestic  discord.     Negotiations  were  in  the  meantime 
going  on  between  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  the  British  envoy,  M.  de 
Saligny,  the  f^nch  envov,  and  the  ministers  of  Juarez.    On 
Jan.  21  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  delivered  to  tiie 
Mexican  Government.  Juarez  expressed  his  willingness  to  make 
reparation  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  Allied  Powers ;  announced 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  for  a  loan  of  11,000,000  dollars  on  the  securitv  of 
the  church  lands  and  of  the  custom  duties.    He  proposed  to 
reimburse  the  losses  of  the  subjects  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  from  this  fund ;  or  if  the  convention  with  America  should 
not  be  carried  out,  to  mve  a  mortgage  to  England  upon  the  said 
lands.    This  fonned  the  basis  of  the  treatv  of  Soledad.    But 
other  causes  of  embarrassment  arose.      While  Miramon  was 
ruling  in  Mexico,  and  in  urgent  want  of  money,  he  had  received 
750,000  dollars  from  M.  Jecker,  a  Mexican  capitalist,  in  1859,  for 
which  he  had  issued  bonds  to  the  amoimt  of  15,000,000  dollars. 
These  bonds  had  in  I860  been  tra|isf^rre4  to  French  capi- 
talists, and  the  French  claim  for  indepuiilication  was  raised  from 
about  150,000{.  to  about  ^,500,000/.    Juarez  repudiated  this  debt, 
but  consented  to  return  th^  750,000  dollars,  aepving  Miramon's 
power  of  creating  any  such  debt.    The  United  pme»  refused  to 


ratify  the  contract  entered  into  by  their  agent  On  April  9, 1 86i,  a 
conference  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the    tirree  poweTN 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  took  place.     Those  of  Sngland  aai 
Spain  considered  that  the  convention  with  Juarez  should  be  car- 
ried  out,  and  that  no  support  should  be  given  to  any  iactioi 
conspiring  against  him ;  wnile  the  minister  of  France  refunded  ti> 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  Juarez,  or  in  any  way  to  recognise  hi< 
authority.     The  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and    Spain  ^• 
nounced  on  the  same  day  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  tkr 
treaty  of  Soledad,  and  their  recuiiness  to  re-embark:  tlieix  troops 
On  April  11  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Grt;n«ru 
Doblado,  replied,  characterizing  their  conduct  as  noble  and  lord, 
and  declaring  the  readiness  of  the  Mexican  Qovemment  to  grar; 
every  satisfaction  that  justice  might  demand.    It  was  now  knonni 
that  the  Mexican  General  Almonte,  who  had  been  th.e  advocate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  under  the  Aich- 
duke  Maximilian,  and  who  had  boasted  much  of  hia  persun.ii 
influence  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  monar- 
chical government,  had  arrived  in  the  French  camp.      On  Apr2 
12  Juarez  issued  a  warlike  decree  against  the  French,  compkin- 
ing  of  the  aggressive  resolutions  taken  by  them.     The  Spanisli 
and  French  troops  had  by  this  time  advanced  as  far  inland  «& 
Orizaba,  on  their  way  to  Mexico.    The  English  force,  con&istio^ 
only  of  700  marines,  had  not  left  the  coast.  On  the  14th  GeDenl 
Prim  ordered  the  withtlrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  who  wtrt 
conveyed  to  Cuba  in  British  steamers ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  tiie 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  which  he  said, ''  The  triple  alliance 
no  longer  exists.    The  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  remain  in  thU 
country  to  establish  a  throne  for  the  Arcnduke  Maximilian— 
what  madness  ! — while  the  soldiers  of  England  and  Spain  with- 
Ay^xM,  fy^T*>  fv.^  nr^v^^on  o«ii  YjjQ  Commissioners  of  the 
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draw  from  the  Mexican  soiL 
Emperor  have  departed  entirely  &om  the  Convention  of  London, 
with  the  determination  of  acting  on  their  own  account  only. 
The  pretext  was  the  protection  which  they  insisted  on  extending 
to  the  Mexican  emigrants,  Almonte  and  the  rest,  who  arrived  it 
Vera  Cruz,  avowing  that  they  came  with  the  fixed  plan  of  de- 
stroying the  Republic,  in  order  to  create  a  monaichy  in  favour  of 
the  Arcnduke  Maximilian.  Since  then,  in  the  conference  of  the 
10th,  five  days  before  the  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, M.  de  Saligny  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  tieat  with 

the  government  of  Juarez The  allies  came  here  boimd 

by  the  Convention  of  London,  and  we  could  not  depart  from  it 
without  placing  ourselves  in  the  wron^.    I  withdraw,  then,  with 
my  troops,  and  go  to  Havannah,  to  await  the  orders  of  my  Crovem- 
ment''    The  cause  assigned  by  the  French  for  not  fulfilling  the 
original  afi^reement  of  Soledad,  was — ^the  declaration  of  war  by 
Juarez ;  the  assassination  of  several  French  soldiers ;  annoyances 
caused  by  Juarez  ;  and  the  entire  interception  of  aU  sorts  of  food. 
The  last  certainly  no  trifling  diificulty,  but  one  that  at  least  ehowed 
that  the  political  purposes  of  the  French  were  not  popular.  On  the 
16th  a  proclamation  of  war  was  issued  by  the  French  against  the 
government  of  Juarez,  in  which  the  Mexican  people  were  inrited 
to  constitute  a  national  government  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  troops;  and  this  was  followed  on  the  17th  by  a  proclama- 
tion from  AhnoDte,  in  a  similar  sense,  pointing  to  the  desirableness 
of  establishing  a  monarchy.     Neither  of  these  proclamations 
effected  any  apparent  chauge  in  the  position  of  the  parties ;  there 
was  no  manifestation  of  any  popular  feeling  against  Juaiez  ;  nor 
was  there  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  displayed  in  hi^ 
favour.    The  French  force  was  not  very  laige  ;  but  the  Mexican 
Government  had  difficulty  in  assembling  troops  in  sufficient 
number  to  meet  them ;  and  hostile  bands  of  partisans  were  still 
devastating  the  country.    On  May  3  the  town  of  Vera  <>uz,  now 
occupied  by  the  French,  issued  a  document  formally  abjuring 
the  government  of  Juarez,  stating  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Dictator  in  order  to  stop  the  '^  licentious  demagoguism,'' the  cause 
of  a  civil  war  which  had  **  soaked  the  soil  of  Mexico  with  blood;' 
and  calling  on  General  Don  Juan  N.  Almonte  to  assume  tbat 
office.    The  signatures  to  this  document  numbered  150 ;  and  of 
a  similar  address  from  Cordova,  also  in  possession  of  the  French, 
the  signatures  were  protested  against  by  many  of   the  real 
owners  of  the  names.    Almonte  replied  to  these  addresses,  de- 
claring what  was  the  object  of  his  "  patriotic  intentions,^'  and 
congratulating  his  countrymen  that  '*  under  the  shadow  of  a 
friendly  flag  you  are  once  more  in  possession  of  your  liberties," 
and  **  enabled  to  manifest  your  will  m  order  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  moral,  respectable,  and  durable  government" 
Almonte's  proclamation  produced  as  little  effect  as  the  preced' 
ing  one,  but  n9  continued  to  assure  Lorencez,  who  now  com- 
manded the  French  troops,  that  the  country  was  favourable  to 
his  views,  and  on  May  5  the  French  army  advanced  froin 
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Orizaba  to  the  imperfectly  fortified  town  of   Puebla,   which 
Almonte  had  announced  as  being  ready  to  receive  them  with 
open  arms.     General  Zaragoza,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
Juarez,  met  them  in  front  of  this  town.    A  detachment  of  the 
Prench  army  attacked  his  position,  was  repulsed,  and  pursued 
for  some  distance  with  consiaerable  loss.     General  Lorencez  then 
retreated,  first  to  Amozoc,  and  then  to  Orizalia,  where  he  en- 
trenched himself.   In  his  despatches  home  he  attributed  his  defeat 
to  the  false  representations  of  Almonte,  and  stated  his  inten- 
tio"n  of  maintaining  his  position  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  France.     On  May  17  another  action  took  place  between 
the  forces  of  Juarez  and  about  2000  Mexicans  under  Marquez, 
the  former  adherent  of  Miramon,  and  the  first  of  the  native 
commanders  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  French.    Zara- 
goza, learning  that  Marquez  was  about  to  join  the  French 
army,  sent  a  aetachment  to  intercept  him.    This  was  done  at  a 
place  called  Barranca  Seca.    A  contest  took  place,  and  Marquez 
was  on  the  i)oint  of  being  defeated,  when  a  party  of  the  French 
army  came  to  his  assistance.    After  an  obstinate  fight  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  Marc^uez  was  enabled  to  march 
onward  to  Orizaba,  while  fhe  Mexicans  remained  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle,  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue.     When  the 
news  of  the  position  of  Lorencez  became  known  in  France,  the 
Corps  Legislatif  at  Paris  immediately  voted  an  ex-supplemen- 
tary grant  of  15,000,000  francs  for  the  reinforcement  required, 
and  active  measures  were  taken  for  forwarding  the   needed 
assistance. 

In  England,  when  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Soledad  were 
received,  together  with  that  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  forces  from  the  expedition.  Earl  Russell  refused  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  to  ratify  the  convention,  because  the 
treaty  had  reference  to  another  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
not  yet  concluded,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify,  and  he  observed  tnat  the  alter- 
native of  accepting  the  church  lands  might  involve  the  nation 
in  trouble,  as  the  title  might  very  possibly  be  disputed.  But 
he  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  the  negotiator,  that  he  was  "  quite 
right  in  separating  himself  from  the  French  after  the  declared 
intention  ol  the  French  commander  to  move  his  troops  on 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Mexican  Renublic,''  as  that  was  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Convention  of  London. 

After  Lorencez  Jiad  taken  up  his  position  at  Orizaba,  Almonte 
was  allowed  by  his  protector  to  issue  paper  money  in  the  name 
of  the  State.  A  better  sign  was  that  Zuloaga,  Cibos,  and  the 
Padre  Miranda  had  been  sent  out  of  the  coimtry.  General 
Forey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French 
reinforcements,  arrived  at  Orizaba  on  Sept.  24,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  disavow  Almonte  ana  all  his  proceedings, 
so  that  his  paper  money  was  annulled  at  once ;  but  in  Mexico 
8uch  claims  as  these  are  constantly  cropping  up,  and  if  a  State 
can  be  found  to  back  them,  Mexico  is  usually  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debt,  though  it  exceeds  the  power  of  any  foreign  State 
to  make  her  pay.  Although  thus  strengthened,  General  Forey 
was  unable  to  advance,  and  remained  at  Orizaba  throughout  the 
winter,  awaiting  additional  troops  from  France.  By  February, 
1863,  the  total  of  the  French  army  amounted  to  30,000  men ; 
but  the  communication  with  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  the  sup- 
plies had  to  be  brought,  was  so  difficult  in  consequence  of  the 
guerilla  attacks  of  the  natives,  that  a  large  part  of  the  force  was 
occupied  as  convoys,  and  General  Forey  made  very  slow  advances 
towards  Puebla,  in  front  of  which  the  Mexicans  had  collected  a 
large  army  to  meet  him.  Juarez,  also,  in  spite  of  ha\dng  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  forced  contributions  to  enable  him 
to  keep  an  army  in  the  field,  had  gathered  around  him  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  parties  possessing  influence  in  the  country, 
such  as  Comonfort,  the  former  president^  Doblado,  and  several 
others ;  and  even  the  towns  which  the  French  had  taken,  returned 
to  the  alledance  of  their  native  rulers,  directly  the  garrison  had 
been  withdrawn  or  so  weakened  as  to  justify  the  appearance  of  a 
native  force  against  it.  But  the  policy  of  the  Mexicans  appears 
to  have  been  throughout  not  to  risk  any  great  battle  it  was 
possible  to  avoid,  but  to  confine  their  efforts  to  harassing  the 
enemy  by  intercepting  and  destroying  his  means  of  support, 
trusting  to  the  climate  to  aid  them :  and  this  served  their 
purpose  well,  for  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  French  army 
through  the  winter  and  spring  were  feariul. 
'The  French  army  imder  General  Forey  left  Orizaba  on  Feb.  24, 
1863,  for  Puebla,  and  on  March  16  took  up  a  position  before  its 
walls.  On  March  29  the  town  was  attacked,  and  was  desper- 
ately defended.    By  the  2nd  of  April  one  of  the  principal  forts, 


St.  Xavier,  and  a  part  of  the  town,  had  been  stormed  and 
Qccupied  by  the  French  troops,  with  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides;  but,  after  repeated  conflicts,  the  Mexicans  maintained 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  other  forts  and  the  citadel.  A 
large  Mexican  force  was  assembled  under  General  Comonfort  to 
convey  provisions  and  arms  to  the  garrison  ;  but  he  was  met  by  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  on  May  8,  at  Cerro  de  San  Lorenzo. 
A  sanguinary  fight,  in  which  the  Mexicans  had  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  terminated  in  the  repulse  oi 
Comonfort,  and  the  capture  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  convoy. 
This  defeat  decided  the  fete  of  Puebla  ;  and  ten  days  after  the 
battle  the  ^rrison,  amounting,  as  stated  by  the  French  autho- 
rities, to  about  13,000  men,  surrendered  unconditionally.  On 
entering  the  town,  the  Mexican  allies  of  the  French,  under 
Marcjuez  and  Vicario,  were  received  with  such  eXtreme  demon- 
strations ,of  hostility  that  they  were  ordered  to  encamp  outside 
the  town.  After  a  tew  days'  rest,  the  French  army  commenced 
its  advance  towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  the  Congress  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Government 
should  remain  there,  or  remove  to  some  other  place.  It  was 
resolved  to  remain ;  General  Comonfort  was  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  Don  Juan  de  la  Garza  appointed  to 
succeed  him ;  and  a  manifesto  was  issued,  urging  tne  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  promising  to  defend  the  capital  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  not  to  entertain  any  proposals  for  peace  which 
should  attack  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  tne  nation. 

On  May  20  General  Forey  announced  that  the  customs'  duties 
on  all  goods  consigned  to  ports  held  by  the  French,  and  destined 
to  ports  under  IVench  authority,  would  be  reduced  one  half. 
The  proportion  of  the  customs'  iuties  (one  fourth)  on  which  the 
bondnolders  of  the  State  have  a  lien,  was  to  be  recognised.  The 
English  bondholders,  however,  objected  that  the  assumption  of 
sucn  a  power  by  the  French  commander  was  a  dangerous  infrac- 
tion of  their  rignts,  as  secured  by  treaty. 

The  French  army  in  its  advance  met  with  no  serious  opposi- 
tion, and  Juarez,  having  ascertained  his  inability  to  maintain 
the  city  against  the  force  opposed  to  him,  quitted  it  with  the 
other  members  of  his  Government,  and  the  small  number  of 
soldiers  yet  remaining  with  him,  and  retreated  to  San  Luis  de 
Potosi  General  Bazaine  then  occupied  the  town,  into  which 
General  Forey  made  a  triumphal  entry  on  June  10,  accompanied 
by  the  French  Envoy  and  General  Almonte.  A  Council  of 
liotabilities  was  summoned,  who  on  July  10  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  Mexico  to  be  an  empire,  tendering  the  crown  to 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
refusal,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  implored  to  select  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.  On  July  12,  the  President,  Juarez,  in 
conjimction  with  Generals  Cobos  and  Benavides,  agreed  on  an 
appeal  to  the  European  Powers,  demanding  that  the  French 
intervention  should  oe  limited  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  London. 

In  the  meantime  a  deputation  had  been  sent  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  It  arrived  at 
Miramar  on  October  3,  1863,  when  the  Archduke  consented  to 
accept  the  offer  on  some  very  sensible  stipulations  :  first,  that  he 
should  be  assured  that  it  was  the  well-ascertained  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  and  next,  that  the  wars  which  had 
desolated  Mexico  had  ceased  or  would  cease  on  his  accession. 
The  desired  requisition  was  easily  procured.  From  a  number  of 
the  larger  towns  now  in  possession  of  the  French  they  were  for- 
warded, signed  by  a  number  of  partisans  on  "behalf  of  the 
towns ; "  and  as  Juarez  had  really  left  the  capital,  this  was 
represented  as  the  end  of  the  war,  the  President  being  an  unsup- 
ported faritive  pursued  by  the  French  troops.  Maximilian  and 
his  wife,  therefore,  embarked  at  Trieste  on  board  the  Austrian 
frigate  Novara,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  French,  and  landed  safely  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
May  28,  1864.  They  were  received  but  coldly  at  this  place,  but 
as  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital  through  the  towns  held  by 
the  French,  their  welcome  became  warmer,  and  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  it  amounted  to  something  like  enthusiasm  among  their 

S artisans,  who  were  here  most  numerous.  The  new  Emperor 
evoted  himself  assiduously  and  ably  to  his  duties ;  he  issued 
proclamations  promising  a  liberal  Constitution,  and  the  blessings 
resulting  from  peace  and  good  order,  but  he  found  himself  ifi- 
seconded  by  his  ministers  and  subordinates.  He  also  found  that 
the  pacification  which  he  had  desired  was  very  far  from  being 
reahsed.  Juarez  was  still  the  recognised  President  of  the  Re- 
public, although  driven  from  the  capital.  It  would  be  only 
tiresome  to  dwell  on  the  long  guerilla  war  that  followed.  '^ 
French  allies  of  Maximilian,  victorious  wherever  they  foe 
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and  capturing  evenr  town  they  attacked,  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  possessore  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  The 
President  was  driven  by  them  from  province  to  province,  and 
announcements  followed  quick  of  province  after  province  being 
subdued,  but  the  towns  they  toot,  if  not  strongly  garrisoned, 
rose  against  them,  and  the  dispersed  armies  re-assembled  inmie- 
diatdy  they  were  safe  from  purauit.  Attacks  on  detached 
parties  and  on  convoys  of  provision  or  ammunition  were  inces- 
sant, and  on  one  occasion  the  Republican  forces  retook  a  town, 
and  held  it  for  some  time,  witliin  8  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  maiie  a  long  tour  through  a  large  part  of 
the  country,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  French  Jforce,  and 
were  everywhere  favourably  received.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  fully  acknowledged  in  a  single  province.  On 
October  3, 1865,  urged  by  Marshal  Sazaine,  he  issued  a  decree  that 
in  future  all  who  were  token  in  arms  would  be  treated  as  rebels, 
and  shot.  This  was  shortly  after  carried  into  effect,  and  two  of  the 
Republican  colonels,  >vith  some  other  piisoners,  were  thus  exe- 
cuted. This  necessarily  led  to  barbarous  reprisals,  and  the  war 
became  one  of  murder.  As  the  desolating  struggle  continued 
further  complications  arose.  When  the  French  troops  had  pene- 
trated into  the  province  of  Tamaulipas,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Matamoras,  a  river  port  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  divides 
Texas  from  Mexico,  endeavours  were  made  to  form  an  alliance 
for  mutual  support  with  the  Confederates.  This  failed,  but 
Matamoras  continued  to  be  a  neutral  port^  through  which  Texan 
cotton  could  be  exported  and  ammumtion  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  Confederates,  to  the  undisguised  annoyance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  When  the  Confederate  cause  collapsed,  and  Federal 
troops  were  in  possession  of  Brownsville,  a  Texan  town  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  to  Matomoras,  almost  open  assistonce  was  given 
to  the  Mexican  Republicans ;  and  volunteers  from  the  United 
States  joined  them.  In  November,  1865,  the  Republicans  were 
besieging  Matamoras,  and  also  Bagdad,  a  smaller  town  on  the 
same  river.  An  Imperialist  gun-boat,  with  reinforcements,  at- 
tempting to  force  a  passage  up  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  Republicans,  grounded,  and  was  then  fired  upon  by  the 
Federal  troops  in  Brownsville.  On  January  5,  1866,  a  Federal 
regiment  of  coloured  infantry,  commanded  by  Federal  officers, 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  Clarksville,  in  Texas,  and  captured 
Bagdad  by  surprise,  toking  the  Imperial  garrison  prisoners,  and 
Bending  them,  with  the  plunder  from  the  town,  across  the  river 
to  Texas.  A  French  gun-boat  shelled  the  town,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Escobedo,  tne  Republican  general,  he  applied  to 
General  Weitzel,  of  the  United  Stotes  army,  for  some  troops  to 
preserve  order,  which  were  sent.  The  United  Stotes  Govern- 
ment, however,  disavowed  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  and  some 
of  the  officers  engaged  were  dismissed  the  service  as  having  vio- 
lated the  neutrsdity  which  the  United  Stotes  had  en^ged  to 
preserve.  Prior  to  this,  however,  the  United  Stotes  ambassador 
m  Paris  was  directed  to  represent  that  the  presence  of  the 
French  army  in  Mexico  caused  serious  concern  to  the  United 
Stotes,  and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  recognise  any  political 
institutions  in  Mexico  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment with  which  they  have  so  long  maintoined  friendly  rela- 
tions. This  was  in  November,  1865,  when  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
expressed  his  regret  at  receiving  such  a  message.  On  Dec.  16 
Mr.  Seward  wrote  again  that  the  United  Stotes  were  desirous  of 
preserving  friendly  relations  with  France,  but  that  these  were 
jeopardised  imless  France  would  desist  from  intervening  in 
Mexican  affairs,  and  would  withdraw  her  troops,  adding  that 
Maximilian  w^ould  not  be  recognised,  even  if  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  After  some  further  correspondence,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  consented  to  withdraw  the  troops  early  in  1867. 
Upon  this  being  notified  to  Maximilian,  he  sent  the  Empress  to 
Europe  to  remonstrate  against  such  a  decision  ;  she  saw  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  but,  being  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, her  mind  became  impaired,  and  she  had  to  be  secluded  at 
Miramar.  The  French  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  from 
their  detoched  poste  preparatory  to  being  embarked  ;  but  Maxi- 
milian, in  a  proclamation,  declared  his  determination  to  defend 
his  position.  On  Jan.  14,  1867,  the  city  of  Mexico  was  evacuated 
by  the  French  troops,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz  for  em- 
barkation. The  city  appeared  tranquil,  and  the  Emperor 
remained  in  it,  although  the  French  commander  had  urged  him 
to  depart  with  their  troops.  Juarez  was  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  where 
an  United  Stotes  envoy  nad  been  sent  to  him.  The  term  of  his 
presidency  had  expired,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
deemed  it  right  to  continue  to  hold  it,  as  the  representotives 
could  not  be  summoned  for  a  new  election  ;  but  tnis  was  con- 
tested by  General  Ortega,  who  claimed  to  be  acknowledged  as 


the  new  President  On  March  16,  1867,  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  French  army  was  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  within  a  few- 
days  the  Republicans  were  investing  the  town,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  railroads  and  the  aqueducts. 

Maximilian  still  entertoined  the  belief  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  the  Republicans  without  Frencli 
assistance,  and  also  considered  himself  boimd  in  honour  not  to 
abandon  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  him.    As  early,  there- 
fore, as  Feb.  19,  he  left  Mexico  with  about  6000  troops,  advancing 
northward,  defeating  and  capturing  a  Republican  force  under 
Carvajal.     He  reached  Queretaro,  the  capitol  of  an  inland  pro- 
vince, a  large  town,  strongly  fortified,  about  110  miles  fc>ni 
Mexico,  where  he  was  invested  by  Escobedo,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Juarez,  with  an  army  ot  20,000  men.    Mexico  city,  Puebla, 
and  Vera  Cruz  were  at  the  same  time  besieged  or  threatened  by 
other  detachments.     Puebla  was  taken  by  assault  on  April  2, 
after  Porfirio  Diaz  had  defeated  Marquez,  who  had  attempted  its 
relief.    When  Miramon  took  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  he  had  repeated  the  infamous  announcement  of  "No 
quarter,"  so,  on  the  surrender  of  Puebla,  Diaz  caused  a  number 
of  Imperial  officers  to  be  shot,  while  Maximilian,  with  Mejia  and 
Miramon,  shut  up  in  Queretaro,  were  suffering  the  extremities 
of  want.    On  May  15,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery,  Quere- 
taro was  token,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war.     The 
Emperor  and  the  two  generals  were  imprisoned  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Queretaro,  and  intelligence  was  sent  to  Juarez,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.      The  Austrian 
ambassador,  the  Baron  del  Lago,  and  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
had  interceded  without  effect.     On  June  12  the  court-martial  was 
held ;  Maximilian  refused  to  appear,  but  one  of  the  principal 
accusations  against  him  was  the  issue  of  the  decree  of  Oct.  3  ; 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  shot,  as  were  a  number  of  other 
prisoners.     In  the  meantime,  at  Mexico,  Marquez  had  held  the 
city,  and  he  has  been   accused  of  numberless  atrocities.     He 
extorted  money  by  continued  requisitions,  and  then  made  his 
escape.    The  town  surrendered  to  the  Republicans,  and  on  July 
14,  Juarez  entered  it  in  triumph.   In  December  he  was  re-elected 
President  by  the  Congress,  and  aUhough  Canales  still  held  out 
against  him  in  Tamaulipas,  the  insurrection  was  but  feeble,  and 
he  maintoined  his  power.    After  a  long  delay,  the  corpse  of  Maxi- 
milian was  delivered  to  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  on  Jan.  13, 
1868,  was  brought  by  the  Austrian  frisate  Novara  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Pola,  in  order  to  be  interred  at  Vienna. 

Although  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  Juarez  did  not  enjoy 
his  seat  in  quiet.  General  A.  Rivera  headed  an  insurrection 
against  him,  that  by  May  assumed  serious  proportions.  This 
movement  was  in  favour  of  the  presidency  of  Ortega,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  Juarez  and  his  family  in  the  palace  at 
Chapultepec,  formerly  the  residence  of  Maximilian.  Another 
body  of  insurgento  under  General  Noriega  occupied  the  moun- 
tains around  Puebla,  while  Civio,  Queretaro,  and  some  other 
towns,  supported  him,  and  declared  in  favour  of  "  Marquez  and 
religion."  Troops  were  ordered  against  the  rebels,  and  with 
some  success ;  three  or  four  of  the  insurgent  generals  were  token 
prisoners,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  Juarez  commuted  their 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  But  the  want  of  funds  to  pay 
the  soldiers  prevented  any  decisive  measures  being  token.  Other 
outbreaks  have  occurred  down  to  a  veiy  recent  period,  but  none 
sufficient  to  displace  Juarez,  who  has  also  been  recognised  as  the 
legal  President  by  the  United  Stotes.  The  intestine  war  appa- 
rently will,  however,  continue  much  as  it  did  before  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French.  Everv  petty  chief  will  deem  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  war  against  tne  Government,  though  never  suc- 
ceeding in  estoblishing  any  paramount  authority. 

The  troubled  stote  of  Mexico  prevents  any  accurate  account 
of  its  stotistics.  In  1857  the  totol  population  was  given  as 
7,995,426  ;  what  it  is  now  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Dr.  Charles 
Lemprifere  {Notes  in  Mexico  in  1861  and  1862)  makes  the 
numbers  8,238,088,  of  whom,  he  says,  about  one-fifth  are  of  pure 
European  blood,  four-fifteenths  of  native  or  indigenous  race, 
and  eight-fifteenths  of  the  mixed  native  and  European  races. 

The  Meadcan  Times  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  six  laigest  towns  at  the  beginning  of  1866  :~ 
Mexico,  200,000 ;  Puebla,  75,000 ;  Guadalajara,  70,000 ;  Gua- 
najuato, 60,000  ;  Queretaro,  48,000  ;  Matamoros,  41,000. 

While  Mexico  continues  in  its  present  disturbed  stote  there  can 
be  few  stotistical  returns  to  be  relied  on.  The  revenue  is  especially 
uncertoin,  as  each  chief  has  appropriated  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  about  3,000,0002.  is  raised 
annually,  the  customs'  duties  fonning  a  main  item,  although  a 
great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  caified  on  by 
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Biniigglen.     The  expenditure  is  even  more  uncertain,  as  it 
depends  on  the  amount  of   civil  war  carried  on ;  but  each 
Biiccessive  government  finding  its  income  insoificient,  raises  all  it 
can   bj  loans,  often  forced,  which  may  or  may  not  be  repu- 
diated by  that  which  displaces  it.    In  1856  the  expenditure  was 
nearly  5,000,0002. ;  but  in  1861  the  ordinary  expenditure  was 
iixed  by  decree  at  1,667,490/. ;  this  was  exclusive  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt ;    and    the   income    still    showed   a   defi- 
ciency, while  the  war  with  the  Allies  must  have  enormously 
increased  the  expenditure  in  this  and  the  following  year.    The 
national   debt   is   in    the   like  condition.      Much    of  it  has 
been  repudiated ;   interest  is  only  occasionally  paid.     Many 
of  the  loans  have  been  compromised,  and  the  bad  faith  shown 
with  regard  to  them  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  interference  of 
England,  France,  and  &)ain.    A  moderate  approximation  would 
place  it  at  upwards  of  23,000,000/.,  somewhat  less  than  half 
being  due  to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  raised  at  home. 
A  very  large  additional  burden  was  incurred  bv  the  Imperial 
Qovemment  by  a  loan  raised  in  France,  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  French  Qovemment,  and  by  the  expenses  incurred 
by  it  in  the  war.    The  claim  at  the  end  of  1865  amounted  on 
this  head  alone  to  13,000,000/.,  and  1,000,000/.  was  to  be  naid 
annually,  but  this  payment  was    seldom,  if   ever,  fulfilled  ; 
and  the  debt  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  re-established 
government  of  Juarez.    The  commerce  of  the  republic  is  still 
very    considerable.      The    importations    amount    to    about 
4,000,000/.      By  the  returns  of  the  Engb'sh  Boaid  of  Trade 
there  were  sent  from   Qreat  Britain   647,358/.  in  1859,  and 
538,949/.  in  1860 ;  while  the  United  Stotes  furnish  at  least  an 
equal  amount,  besides  what  is  sent  bv  all  other  countries  ;  and 
both  nations  send  quantities  of  goods  in  ships  not  cleared  out 
for  Mexico,  but  for  some  other  port,  that  they  may  avoid 
reporting  themselves  to  the  consul.    The  exportations  officially 
reported  do  not  much  exceed  a  million  ;  they  consist  of  cochi- 
neal, vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  mahogany,  dye-woods,  &c  ;  payment 
for  the  imports  being  made  in  gold  and  silver,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  smuggled,  and  is  said  to  average  from  5,000,000/.  to 
6,000,000/.  annually.      This  will  give    some   notion    of   the 
enormous  amount  of  smuggling  both  on  imports  and  exports. 
The   exports  from  Mexico    received   by  Qreat  Britain  alone 
were  valued  at    380,509/.    in    1859,   491,221/.   in    1860,   and 
347,622/.  in  1861.    Since  this  date,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
ternal war,  the  trade  with  England  has  largely  increased.    In 
1862    the    exports    were    619,508/.  ;    in    1863    they    rose    to 
2,294,337/. ;  in  1864  to  3,129,334/. ;  and  in  1865  to  3,216,924/. ; 
in  the  same  years  the   imports    were    816,870/.,   1,748,782/., 
2,232,525/..  and  1,967,389/.      In  1866  the  exports  to  Qreat 
Britain  only  amounted  to  313,478/.  ;  the  imports  to  1,332,504/. ; 
and  in  1867  the  exports  were  valued  at  no  more  than  315,168/. 

Of  the  towns  the  most  that  has  to  be  recorded  is  the  decay 
or  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  continual  civil  wars.  In 
Mexico  the  monasteiy  of  San  Francisco,  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  portal,  its  seven  large  chapels,  and  its  wealth,  was  in 
ruins  and  being  demolished  by  workmen  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1864.  The  palace  of  the  Presi- 
dent, assigned  to  him,  was  very  unsuitable,  the  rooms,  low, 
narrow,  resembling  long  passages,  with  nothing  that  could 
serve  for  an  as8eim)ly-room.  Tne  cathedral,  standing  upon  a 
terrace,  is  a  noble  Doric  building,  constructed  of  porphyry.  A 
tower,  118  feet  high,  in  three  stages,  crowned  with  a  cupola, 
round  which  are  h^ustrades  adorned  with  statues,  flanks  each 
side  of  the  Tagade.  Three  portals  lead  into  the  interior,  which 
conrists  of  nave  and  double  aisles,  the  vaulted  roof,  supported 
by  lofty  handsome  Doric  pillars.  In  the  midst  of  the  nave 
rises  ihe  high  altar,  reaching  up  to  the  roof  of  the  dome. 
There  is  much  ornamentation,  a  profusion  of  wood-carving, 
and  many  wooden  statues,  gilt  or  pamted,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints  in  every  niche  or  side  chapel.  The  Alameda  is 
still  much  frequented,  but  is  now  a  shady,  moderate-sized 
neglected  garden,  with  **  resting-places  and  fountains,''  says 
the  Countess  P.  Kollonitz,  who  accompanied  the  Empress. 
Mexico  has  four  or  five  theatres ;  "  two  of  them,^  says  the 
Countess,  "  are  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen ;  they  are 
very  large,  and  the  construction  is  very  good  for  hearing  ,*  the 
roomy  open  boxes  are  supported  by  delicate  columns,  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  delicately  cut  and  gilded,  twine  over  a 
white  ground  t  the  lighting  is  very  brilliant,  and  the  custom  of 
the  Mexican  women  to  dSess  their  very  best  for  the  theatre 
creates  a  very  pleasing  and  festal  appearance."  The  aqueducts 
were  upon  a  lin^  sceJe,  and  brougnt  excellent  drinking  water 
from  the  mountams,  but  are  now  much  out  of  repair,  the  water 
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trickling  from  their  bursting  arches.  The  water  is  poured  into 
two  fountains,  where  water-porters  and  others  fill  their  clay- 
pitchers,  which  are  then  hawked  through  the  streets.  "Tue 
indoor  architecture  and  arrangements  of  Mexican  houses,"  says 
the  Countess  Kollonitz,  "are  very  pretty  and  convenient.  An 
extraordinarily  steep  staircase  usually  leads  into  abroad  passage, 
which  surrounds  tne  court,  upon  which  all  the  doors  open. 
This  is  generally  covered  with  nicely  woven  mats  adorned 
with  standard  plants  and  flowers,  and  provided  with  benches. 
From  thence  you  enter  the  reception-rooms,  which,  among  rich 
fEunilies,  are  carpeted,  and  filled  with  splendid  furniture.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  dining-room  is  near  the  kitchen,  and  by  means 
of  machinery  the  dishes  and  plates  are  conveyed  in  and  out 
by  invisible  nands  through  an  opening  in  the  wall." 

Pv>ebla,  with  an  estimated  population  of  70,000,  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  prosperity  than  Mexico.  Broad  regular 
streets,  handsome  churches,  paved  footways,  with  a  paved 
canal  running  down  each  street,  taller  houses,  less  crowded 
together,  ana  less  monotonous,  create  a  very  acreeable  im- 
pression of  the  place  ;  but  it  suffered  cdnsiaerably  from  an 
earthquake  in  1865,  from  which  it  cannot  have  yet  recovered. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  funush  abundant 
supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  port-town  of  Vera  Cruz,  ot,  with  its  full  title.  La  Villa 
Rica  ds  la  Vera  Cruz,  is  a  pest-hole  in  which  the  yellow-fever 
rages  continuously  for  eignt  months  in  the  year.  The  flat- 
topped  white  houses,  the  broad  regular  streets,  the  total  absence 
of  vegetation,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  cemetery.  The 
extreme  unhealthiness  is  in  part  caused  by  its  confined  position 
amid  high  sand-downs,  which  prevent  any  free  current  of  air  ; 
partly  by  the  undrained  morasses,  with  their  decomposing  v^e- 
tation,  which  surround  the  town ;  and  partly  by  the  bad  drinkmg 
water  and  excessive  heat  It  has  nevertheless  a  population  of 
8000.  At  Medellin,  a  somewhat  more  healthy  spot  at  some 
distance,  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  stream,  the  w^thier  class 
have  formed  a  settlement,  to  which  a  branch  railway  led,  but 
although  the  bridge  across  the  river  has  fallen,  and  the  commu- 
nication is  interrupted,  shelter  and  air  is  still  sought  for  there. 
From  Vera  Cruz  a  railway  still  runs  over  a  part  of  the  Terra 
Caliente,  as  far  as  Lomalto,  about  an  hoar  beyond  Soldad. 
Since  the  return  of  Juarez  projects  have  been  formed  for  extending 
the  railways.  One  company  has  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
a  line  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  ihe  United  States,  which 
would  place  it  within  90  hours  of  New  York ;  another  proposes  a 
line  connecting  El  Paso  with  Port  Quaymas  on  the  Gulf  of 
California ;  another  proposes  opening  a  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  Pacific  ;  a  part  of  which  would  be  by  the  river 
Mezcala ;  and  finally  the  line  to  Vera  Cruz  is  to  be  completed. 
The  companies  offer  guarantees  for  the  completion  of  their 
projects,  and  require  equivalents  in  grants  of  land  and  other 
advantages  :  none  of  them  have  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature.  A  telegraph  company  was  also  formed  to  run  a 
line  from  Duraiu;o  across  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  by  Chi- 
huahua to  join  the  United  States'  lines  in  New  Mexico. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C. 
vol  iv.  coL  1207],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tees,  about  6  miles  from  its  out- 
fedl,  and  a  station  on  tne  Stockton  and  Darlington  branch  of 
the  North  Eastern  Railway,  4^  miles  E.  of  Stockton.  Middles- 
borough  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1853,  and  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  the  town  having  adopted  the  Health  of  Towns  Act, 
the  corporation  is  vested  wim  the  powers  of  a  local  board.  In 
1861  tne  borough  contained  3117  inhabited  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  18,992,  of  whom  10,326  were  males,  and  8,666  females, 
an  increase  of  11,561  since  1851.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 
Middlesborough  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough,  with 
power  to  return  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act, 
are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  municipal  borough.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register  in  1868  was 
5,459  ;  at  the  general  election  there  was  no  contest. 

Middlesborough  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  recent 
growth  of  a  great  town  in  this  kingdom.  In  1829  its  site  was 
occupied  bv  a  solitary  farm  house.  The  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway  was  in  course  of  construction,  and  some  of  the 
persons  interested  in  it  and  in  tlie  collieries  of  the  district 
through  which  it  passed,  seeing  that  Middlesborough  offered  a 
more  favourable  site  for  loading  colliers  and  for  forming  docks 
than  Stockton,  where  the  coals  were  then  shipped,  entered  into 
arrangements   for  purchasing  land   at   Middlesborough,   and 
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making  it  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  ground  was  regu- 
larly laid  out  as  a  town,  and  the  railway  opened  in  1830,  and  very 
soon  Middlesborough  became  a  busy  coal  port.  In  1841  the 
population  had  reached  5463.  In  1842  a  convenient  dock  was 
opened,  having  a  water  area  of  9  acres  and  an  entrance  lock 
132  feet  long  and  30  wide,  with  IB  feet  of  water  over  the  sill  at 
neap  tides.  The  trade  steadily  increased,  and  in  1851  the  popu- 
lation had  risen  to  7431.  But  by  this  time  a  new  source  of 
prosperity  was  opening  to  the  town  and  district.  Blocks  of  a 
heavy  greenish  stone  strewn  along  the  coast  had  been  found  to 
contain  iron,  and  on  being  smelted  at  Messrs.  Bolckow  and 
Vaughan's  furnaces,  Witton  Park,  Durham,  proved  of  such  value 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  determined  to  investigate  the  locality.  He 
traced  the  boulders  to  the  Cleveland  Hills,  a  range  running 
parallel  to  the  Tees,  four  or  five  miles  from  Middlesborough  to 
the  coast  at  Whitby.  The  bed  of  iron  ore  proved  to  be  15  feet 
thick  at  Middlesborough,  thinning  to  6  feet  near  Guisborough, 
and  becoming  unworkable  farther  south.  Messrs.  Bolckour  and 
Vaughan  purchased  ground,  and  in  1851  had  opened  systematic 
mines  at  Eston,  and  established  iron  works  triere  and  at  Mid- 
dlesborough. Others  followed  with  the  result  that  this  new 
district  now  furnishes  above  a  fourth  of  all  the  iron  ore  raised  in 
the  kingdom.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  from  the  Cleve- 
land district  in  1866  was  no  less  than  2,809,060  tons,  18  cwts. 
representing  a  money  value  of  741, 197^..  The  Cleveland  iron  ore 
"  18  chiefly  a  carbonate  of  iron  ^fith  a  little  clay,  a  considerable 
per  centage  of  soluble  silica,  and  contains  about  33*6  of  metallic 
iron."  The  iron-stone  is  less  rich  in  metal  and  the  iron  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  of  some  other  districts,  and  at  most  of  the 
Middlesborough  works  more  or  less  of  other  and  richer  ore  is 
used  along  with  the  Cleveland.  The  smelting  is  carried  on  at 
Middlesborough,  or  in  furnaces  erected  in  proximity  to  the  mines. 
Some  of  the  works  are  on  an  immense  scale,  as  many  as  7000 
men  being  employed  at  one  of  them.  In  1866  there  were  67 
blast  furnaces  m  the  district,  but  only  55  were  in  blast.  The 
quantity  of  pig-iron  made  during  the  year  was  546,091  tons, 
being  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  entire  quantity  produced  in  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  was  394 ;  of  rolling 
mills  27.  Not  all  these  works  belong  to  Middlesborough,  but 
Middlesborough  is  the  centre  and  port  of  the  Cleveland  iron 
district,  and  tne  greater  number  and  largest  of  the  iron  works 
belong  to  it.  The  population  of  Middlesborough  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  aoout  35,000. 

The  main  products  of  the  iron  works  of  Middlesborough  are 
pig-iron,  railroad-iron,  ship-plate,  angle,  and  pipe  iron,  and  heavy 
castings  for  bridges,  girders,  and  the  like  ;  steel  rails  are  also 
being  made.  But  besides  the  great  blast  furnaces  and  iron  works, 
other  extensive  manufactures  have  been  established  at  Middles- 
borough. Iron  ship-building  is  carried  on  largely ;  engine  and 
machine  works,  chemical  works,  potteries,  and  bottle  works  are 
also  on  an  important  scale  ;  and  there  are  saw-mills,  rope-yards, 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  other  works  founded  to  meet  the  local 
wants.  The  coal  trade  is  still  very  large,  though  it  has  been 
surpassed  in  importance  by  the  iron  manufacture.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  coal  brought  down  by  railway  is  required  for 
consumption  in  the  district,  but  above  240,000  tons  of  coal 
and  20,000  tons  of  coke  were  exported  from  Middlesborough  in 

1866.  The  shipping  trade  is  large,  but  great  inconvenience  is 
felt  from  the  msufiicient  dock  accommodation.  Arrange- 
ments have,  however,  been  made  with  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  and  new  docks,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  deep 
draught,  are  to  be  commenced  without  delay.     On  Dec.  31, 

1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  64  sailing 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  10,781  tons ;  and  38  st^am 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5177  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year 
were — coastwise,  inwards,  260  British  sailing  vessels  of  10,951 
tons,  141  steam  vessels  of  39,745  tons,  and  12  foreign  sailing 
vessels  of  1181  tons ;  outwards,  1640  British  sailing  vessels  of 
129,574  tons,  and  .329  steam  vessels  of  80,239  tons.  From  and  to 
the  colonies — inwards,  1  foreign  sailing  vessel  of  333  tons ;  and 
outwards,  4  British  sailing  vessels  of  1341  tons.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports — 335  British  sailing  vessels  of  47,426  tons,  169 
steam  vessels  of  50,900  tons,  and  239  foreign  sailing  vessels  of 
25,080  tons  ;  outwards,  401  British  sailing  vessels  of  61,288  tons, 
203  steam  vessels  of  63,437  tons,  and  466  foreign  sailing  vessels 
of  52,505  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  at  the 
port  during  1867  was  186H.,  a  decrease  of  563^.  from  that  of  1866. 
The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  11932.,  an 
increase  of  1902.  over  1866.  A  few  years  ago,  in  sinking  an 
artesian  well  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  a  bed  of  salt  was 


struck  at  a  depth  of  1300  feet  below  the  surface,  and  wsa  found 
to  have  a  thicKness  of  over  150  feet.  The  discovery  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  turned  to  account  commercially,  but  it  indicates  a 
probable  source  of  future  wealth  for  the  town« 

The  rapid  growth  of  Middlesborough,  and  the  character  of 
the  works  and  the  population  led  to  its  falling  into   a   very 
unwholesome  condition.      Under  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
however,  great  improvements  have  been  effected.    A  complete 
system  of  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  waterworks  have  been 
established  by  a  private  company,  and  gas-works  by  the  cor- 
poration.   The  streets  are  well  paved  and  many  good,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  small,  houses  have  been  built.     A  prettUr 
planted  public  park  of  72  acres,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
has  been  presented  to  the  inhabitants  by  their  first  mayor  and 
first  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow.    Albert  Park,  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  by  Prince  Arthur  in  August,  1868.      Besides  the 
parish  church,  St.  Hilda,  erected  in  1840,  a  handsome  district 
church,  St.  John's, .  First  Pointed  in  style,  crucifoim   with  a 
polygonal  apse,  and  a  tower  and  spire  170  feet  high,  was  erected 
m  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton.     There  are  many 
dissenting  chapels,   the  Methodists'  being  the  most  numerous 
and  the  Presbyterians'  perhaps  of  most  architectural  character. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laia  out  crossing  each  otiher  at  right 
angles.     In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Market  Place,  in  the 
midst  of  which   is  a  tall  clock  tower,  with  the  four   illumi- 
nated dials  of  the  clock  facing  the  four  principal  streets,  and 
having  a  bell  weighing  half  a  ton.     In  this  central  square  i< 
a  neat  and  spacious  Town  Hall.     The  town  also  contains  an 
AthensBum,  a  large  mechanics'  institute,  a  freemasons'  haU, 
large  National,  British,  and   other  schools ;  the  Infirmary,  a 
spacious  building  erected  in  1860 ;   2  banks ;  a  custom  house, 
&c.    A  Theatre,  the  Royal  Albert,  was  opened  in  1866.     But 
the  most' important  public  building,  and  the  chief  architectnial 
feature  of  Middlesborough,  is  the  Exchange,  designed  by  Mr. 
0.  J.  Adams,  and  opened  in  1868.     The  building  is  a  paral- 
lelogram of  about  200  feet  by  130 ;  is  three  storeys  high ;  tiie 
ground  floor  being  shops  and  offices,  with  a  mezzanine  storey 
over ;   and  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  and  terra-cottii 
capitals,  mouldings,  and  dressings.      Tiie  style  is  Italian,  the 
principal  features  being  a  lofty  clock-tower  at  the  centre  of  the 
west  lagade,  and  angle   towers,  which  have  turrets  at  their 
angles,  with  statues  on  plinths  between  them,  and  pavilion 
roofs.    The  mat  hall,  in  which  the  weekly  iron  market  for  the 
district  will  be  held,  is  a  noble  room,  120  feet  by  60,  covered  by 
a  semi-circular  panelled  ceiling.    Around  the  haU  are  offices ; 
in  the  angle  towers  are  dining,  reading,  and  billiaid  rooms,  each 
34  feet  souare.    The  east  end  of  the  building  forms  a  club- 
house.   Tne  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  two  newspapers  are 
published  weekly. 

MIDDLESEX  [E.  C.  vol.  ilL  coL  8011  The  area  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  tne  Ordnance  Survey 
is  180,136  acres,  or  281*4  square  miles.  The  number  of  famili&( 
in  1861  was  511,496.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
279,153,  uninhabited  13,379,  and  building  3,451.  The  popula- 
tion was  2,206,485,  of  whom  1,022,800  were  males,  and  1,183,683 
females,  an  increase  of  319,909  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popula- 
tion was  818,129 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
1,388,356,  or  170  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1661  the  increase 
was  17  per  cent. 

Middlesex  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county  in  1861,  excludmg 
that  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  Uie  parliamen- 
tary boroughs  of  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
was  368,424  ;  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was 
14,847,  of  whom  2480  were  occupying  tenants,  and  10,542  free- 
holders. The  number  of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of 
houses  of  a  rateable  value  of  12^.,  and  under  50^,  was  19,0&4. 
In  1868  there  were  about  22,000  electors  on  the  register,  of 
whom  14,660  voted  at  the  gen^^  election.  The  gross  estimated 
renUl  in  1866  was  2,655,367^. ;  the  rateable  value  was  2,230,82C»i. 
The  county  representation  is  untouched  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  but  two  new  boroughs  have  been  fonned,  Chelsea  and 
Hackney,  the  latter  by  dividing  the  Tower  Hamlets.  These 
boroughs  will  each  return  two  members,  and  Middlesex  will 
therefore  have  16  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  12  as  heretofore. 

As  the  metropolitan  county,  Middlesex  is  well  provided  with 
railways.  All  the  great  northern,  western  and  eastern  lines  have 
their  termini  in  Middlesex ;  the  lines  espedidly  constnicted  for 
the  London  service,  belonging  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
Middlesex,  and  even  the  soumexn  lin^  the  termini  of  which 
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Trere  placed  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  have  been  brought 
into  Middlesex  by  extensions  carried  across  the  river,  or  by  con- 
necting and  subsidiary  lines  ;  whilst  the  South  Western  Railway 
Las,  since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C,  secured  to  itself  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames  Valley,  below  Hammersmith,  by 
the  loop  line  which  crosses  tlie  Thames  at  Chiswick,  and  the 
Thames  Valley  lines.  The  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  Midland 
Extension,  and  other  recently  constructed  lines  are  noticed  under 
London,  E.  C.  S. 

To  the  account  given  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  county 
in  the  original  article  it  is  imnecessary  to  add  anvthing.  Its 
character  is  unaltered,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  snared  in  the 
general  progress  of  agriculture.  A  gradual  decrease  of  the  area 
under  crops  maybe  noticed,  consequent  upon  the  unceasing  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  the  absorption  of  fields  oy  railway  extension,  and 
the  progress  of  building  around  every  new  railway  station,  the 
erection  of  large  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  factories 
beyond  the  metropolitan  boundaries.  Thus  the  ai-ea  under  crops 
in  1867  was  869  acres  less  than  in  1866.  But  every  acre  is 
now  made  available,  and  by  higher  farming  rendered  much  more 
productive,  and  the  diminishea  space  is  thus  more  than  counter- 
Lalanced.  Of  the  entire  area  oi  the  county  rather  more  than 
three-fifths  (60*4  per  cent.)  are  imder  crops.  Of  this  two-thirds 
are  permanent  pasture ;  less  than  a  fifth  (18*8  per  cent.)  is  com, 
and  not  quite  half  the  com  acreage  green  crops ;  artificial  grasses 
are  a  good  deal  less.  Wheat  is  more  largely  grown  than  either  of 
the  other  cereals,  but  the  area  allotted  to  it  is  much  smaller  than 
in  either  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  In  June,  1867,  there 
were  in  Middlesex  108,910  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
20,495  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  9582  acres  under  green 
crops ;  5734  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ; 
and  72,068  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  ciops,  9518  acres  were  wheat ; 
2191  acres  barley ;  5527  acres  oats ;  565  acres  rye ;  1321  acres 
beans ;  and  1373  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  1882 
acres  were  potatoes ;  2216  turnips  and  swedes ;  1698  acres  mangold ; 
36  acres  carrots;  871  acres  cabbage;  and  2879  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c. 

Every  breed  of  animal,  aa  was  remarked  in  the  E.  C,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Middlesex.  Relatively  to  the  area  imder  cidtiva- 
tion  the  number  of  cattle  kept  is  much  greater  than  in  anv  other 
home  county.  Feeding  of  stock  and  fattening  cattle  lor  the 
London  market  are  earned  on  very  extensively.  For  the  supply 
of  London  with  milk  great  numbers  of  cows,  chiefly  the  large 
Holdemess,  or  improved  short-horns,  are  kept  Of  the  cattle 
returned  as  kept  in  Middlesex  two-thirds  are  milch  cows,  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  ijngdom. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  18,722  cattle  in  the 
county,  of  which  12,001  were  cows  and  heifers  in  milk,  and 
3318  under  two  years  of  age  ;  48,272  sheep,  of  which  13,711  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  and  15,123  pigs. 

The  manufactures  an^  commerce  of  Middlesex  belong  to 
London  rather  than  to  the  county.  Apart  from  London  the 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  bnck  and  tile  works,  soap 
and  candle  works,  breweries,  malt-houses,  gunpowder-mills,  and 
chemical  and  other  works  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  the  towns 
and  villages. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  information  obtained 
from  the  National  Society's  decennial  inquirv  (1867)  into  the 
state  of  Church  of  England  education  in  Middlesex  : — 

"  The  county  of  Middlesex  comprises  437  parishes  and  legal 
ecclesiastical  districts,  which,  in  regard  to  the  means  they  have 
for  supplying  Church  of  England  education,  have  been  inquired 
into  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  National  Society.  Ex- 
cluding Church  dames'  or  cottage  schools,  which  scarcely  exist 
at  all,  and  only  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  county,  there  are  428 
Church  schools — that  is  to  say,  '  institutions,'  although  each  in- 
stitution may  consist  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  distinct  '  depart- 
ments ' — namely,  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  or  for  boys  and 
girls  and  infants  under  three  separate  head  teachers.  Of  these 
428  schools  there  are  as  many  as  261  wldch  obtain  annual  aid 
fcpm  the  Qovemment.  On  the  school  registers  of  the  261 
annually  aided  schools  there  are  as  many  as  83,070  scholars^ 
names,  and  there  are  as  many  as  62,447  scholars  in  these  same 
schools  in  average  daily  attendance.  On  the  school  registers  of 
the  unaided  schools  there  are  42,095  scholars'  names,  the  average 
number  in  such  schools  in  daily  attendance  being  29,594. 
....  On  the  books  of  the  State-aided  night  schools  m 
Middlesex  there  are  1874  scholars,  but  on  the  books  of  those  not 
so  aided  there  are  9787.  ....  If  we  take  the  total  number 
of  Church  scholars  on  the  books  (namely,  125,165)^  and  compare 


it  with  the  Registrar-General's  statement  of  the  total  population 
of  Middlesex,  we  find  that  1  in  19  of  the  entire  population,  of  all 
ages,  is  in  Church  of  England  schools  alone  ;  and  when  we  call 
to  mind  all  the  British  schools — ^Wesleyan,  "Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  ragged,  workhouse,  and  all  other  schools  under  public 
management,  and  still  more  when  we  add  the  scholars  in  semi- 
naries, boarding,  and  proprietary  schools,  and  the  small  schools 
carried  on  by  private  persons  as  a  matter  of  enterprise  or  specu- 
lation for  personal  profit,  often  for  the  bare  means  of  living,  we 
get  an  insight  into  the  educational  resoui'ces  of  the  county,  and 
especially  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  the  idea  suggests  itself 
that  thei'e  is  a  fair  amoimt  of  education  going  on  in  London,  and 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  population  is  reached  by  the  schools." 

Middlesex  contains  besiaes  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs,  only  4  towns  of 
over  2000  inhabitants  —  Brentford,  Hoimslow,  Staines,  and 
Uxbridge.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  have  separate  articles. 
Of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the  original 
article,  we  give  the  respective  population  in  1861,  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars. 

Brentford  fE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  122],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  loop  line  of  the  South- Western  Railway,  10 J  miles  W. 
from  London.  In  1861  the  town  contained  9521  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  651  since  1851.  A  new  church,  St.  Paul's,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Francis 
in  1868.  A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in 
1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jackman.  A  large  brewery  and 
maltings,  soap  manufactory,  a  pottery,  timber,  and  8aw-mill£L 
colour  and  varnish  worlcs.  market-gardens,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Water-works,  afford  the  chief  occupations.  The  stand- 
pipe  at  the  water-works,  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  has  given  place 
to  one  226  feet  high^  enclosed  in  a  campanile-like  structure, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around.  At  Old 
Brentford  are  the  Great  Western  Docks  for  lighters,  with  which 
is  connected  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  Brent- 
ford Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  20,705  acres,  and  a  population  of  50,534  in  1861. 

Haunslow  fE.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  227],  formerly  a  market-town,  is 
a  station  on  the  loop  line  of  the  South- Western  Railway,  3  miles 
S.W.  of  Brentford ;  pop.  5760,  an  increase  of  2246  since  1851. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  many  new  villas  have 
been  built  around  it.  It  is  well-lighted  and  supplied  with  water. 
The  church.  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  chancel 
added ;  cmd  thei'e  are  a  Congregational,  and  2  Particular  Baptist 
chapels.  In  1857  a  new  Town-Hall  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Innes.  On  the  Heath  are  large  cavalry  bar- 
racks, an  exercising  ground  of  300  acres,  and  an  arsenaL  Brick- 
making  and  coach-building  afford  some  occupation ;  and  market- 
gardemng  ia  carried  on  extensively.  A  newspaper  ia  published 
weekly. 

StaineaH^.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  665],  is  a  station  on  the  South- 
western Railway,  19  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  ;  pop.  2584, 
an  increase  of  154  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  and  chapels 
mentioned  in  the  E.  C,  a  Gothic  Ronum  Catholic  chapel  was 
erected  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Buckler.  Mustard- 
mills,  and  an  extensive  brewery,  afford  some  occupation.  The 
market  is  discontinued.  A  fair  is  held  in  May  for  horses  and 
cattle ;  and  an  onion  fiGiir  in  September.  Staines  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,881  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,976  in  1861. 

Uxbridge  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  968],  a  market-town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Great- Western  Railway,  2^  miles  N.  from  West  Drayton, 
15|  miles  W.  from  London.  In  1861  the  town,  which  includes 
part  of  the  parish  of  Hillington,  contained  3815  inhabitants^  an 
mcrease  of  579  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes^  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  members,  who  have  effected 
considerable  improvements.  The  town  has  been  extended,  and 
a  suburb  of  villas  is  growing  up.  The  church,  St  Margaret's, 
has  been  restored  ;  a  plain  brick  church,  St.  John's,  erected  at 
Uxbridge  Moor ;  and  a  handsome  new  church,  St.  Andrew's,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  erected  in  1865,  at  Hillingdon-end.  There  ai^ 
Congregational.  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Methodist,  Irvingite,  and 
Friend?  chapels.  In  1861  a  spacious  Com  !£!xchance  was  erected 
over  the  old  market-house,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Shoppee. 
An  iron  foundry,  four  breweries,  and  some  oil  mills,  afford  em- 
ployment; brick-making  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  and 
there  are  lai^ge  timber,  slate,  and  coal  wharves,  at  which 
there  is  a  considerable  inland  ti-ade.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  ;  a  large  wool  fair  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  three  other  fairs.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
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Uxbridge  Poor-Law  Union  containB  10  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  23,906  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,165  in  1861. 
The  following  are  the  principal  villages  ;  the  populations  are 
those  of  the  respective  parishes.    Acton,  a  station  on  the  North 
and  South- Western  Junction  Railway  ;  pop.  3161,  an  increase  of 
569  since  1851.    In  1866  the  old  church  was  pulled  down  and  a 
new  church  erected  in  its  place — the  old  tower  alone  being 
Retained.    It  is  florid  Second  Pointed  in  style,  of  red  and  black 
brick,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Francis.     In  1866  a  new 
Baptist  chapel,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Mumford.    A  Gothic  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  were 
built  in  1859,  and  a  new  lecture  hall  was  completed  in  1866. 
Bow,  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  a  suburb  of 
London  on  the  E.N.E. ;  pop.  11,590,  an  increase  of  4601  since 
1851.    In  1866  a  new  Union  Church  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a 
tower  and  octagonal  spire,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  Wigginton.    A  Congregational  chapel,  of  coloured  bricks, 
Italian  Gothic  in  character,  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  R.  Plumbe.     There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  endowed  and  other  schools.     Large  breweries, 
flour  mills,  dye  houses,  chemical  and  other  works,  aiford  occupa- 
tion.    Bromley  St.  Leonardos,  a  station  on  the  Tilbury  and 
Southend  Railway,  lies  between  Bow  and  Poplar,  and  is  now  a 
suburb  of  London ;  pop.  24,077,  an  increase  of  12,288  since 
1851.     In  1865  a  new  church,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  was 
erected,  from  the  designs  .of  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  and  the  Mission 
Church,  built  in  1862,  was  converted  into  schools.    The  popula- 
tion, as  will  be  seen,  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years 
between  1851  and  1861.    Bromley  itself  has  extensive  cialico 
printing  works,  a  pearlash  factory,  mills,  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  shipbuilding  yards  and  engine  factories  at  Blackwall,  and  in 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks.    Chelsea  [E.  C.  S.l.    Chuinck,  a 
station  on  the  loop  line  of  the  South- Western  Railway^  1^  miles 
S.E.  from  Brentford  ;  pop.  6505,  an  increase  of  202  smce  1851. 
The  church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  a  painted  memorial 
window  inserted.    Market  gardening  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    Two  large  breweries,  maltings,  and  wharves  afford 
occupation.     Colney  natch,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  6^  miles  N.  from  London  ;  the  population  is  included 
in  that  of  Fryem  Bamet.    Many  private  houses  have  been  buHt 
here  within  the  last  few  years.     In  1861  a  school  church  was 
opened,  and  a  chapel  for  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  was 
erected  in  1865.    The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  oeen  much 
enlarged,  and  has  accommodation  for  over  2000  patients.    With 
the  grounds  the  establishment  now  covers  an  area  of  118  acres, 
exclusive  of  a  farm  of  140  acres.     In  1862,  the  Great  Northern 
Cemetery,  of  160  acres,  was  laid  out  close  to  the  railway.     It 
has  three  mortuary  chapels,  that  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  having  a  spire  150  feet  high.    Ealtna,  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  5^  miles  W.  from  Paddington ;  pop.  5215, 
an  increase  of  1444  since  1851.    The  parish  church,  St.  Mary,  was 
remodelled  in  1866,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teidou.    The 
district  church,  Christ  Church,  is  a  large  and  handsome  early 
Second  Pointed  building,  with  a  tower  and  lofty  spire,  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Miss  Lewis.    A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was 
erected  in  1861,  and  new  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels  in  1865.    Market  gardening  is  carried  on.    Edgeware, 
foimerly  a  market  town,  the  terminus  of  the  Highgate  and  Edge- 
ware  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  11 J  miles  N.W. 
from  London ;  pop.  705,  a  decrease  of  60  since  1851,  but  some 
increase  has  taken  place  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.    A 
market  for  cattle  is  neld  on  the  last  Thui^ay  in  every  month. 
A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.    Edmonton  [E.  C.  voL  iL 
col.  872. J,  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  10^  miles 
N.E.  from  Shoreditch ;  pop.  10,930,  an  increase  of  1222  since 
1851.    For  sanitary  purposes  Edmonton  is  under  a  local  Board 
of  Health  of  twelve  members.     Many  new  villas  and  cottage 
residences  have  been  built,  and  the  church  has  been  partially 
restored.    Edmonton  Poor  Law  Union  contains  six  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  46,607  acres,  and  a  population  of 
59,312  in  1861.  Enjleld,  a  long  and  straggling  viUi^,  the  terminus 
of  the  Enfleld  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  12j^  miles 
N.  of  Shoreditch  by  rail ;  pop.  12,424,  an  increase  of  2971,  attri- 
buted to  the  additional  number  of  artizans  employed  at  the 
Royal  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Enfield  Lock,  partly  situate  in 
this  narish.    The  divisions  called  Botany  Bay,  Bull's  Cross, 
Enfield  Chase,  Enfield  Highway,  and  Ponder's  End.  are  all  in 
Enfield  parish.    For  sanitary  puiposes  Enfield  is  imaer  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  twelve  members.    Besides  the  churches  and 
chapels  described  in  the  E.  C,  a  neat  First  Pointed  church,  St 


John's,  Clav  Hill,  a  Wesleyan,  and  other  chapels,  have  bee 
erected.    The  interior  of  the  parish  church  was  restored  in  Ibe:. 
The  market  cross  near  it  was  restored  in  1866.     A  mariLet  ^ 
held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  that  in  Nc*- 
vember  being  cmefly  for  cattle.    Finchley,  a  station  on  the  fiijd* 
gate  and  Edgeware  Branch  of  the    Great   Northern  Railway. 
7 J  miles  from  King's  Cross  ;  pop.  4937,  an  increase  of  817  at^ 
1851.    Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are   a  district  chunt 
Holy  Trinity,  at  East  End  ;  a  Grammar-school,  occupying  a  Lr> 
and  handsome  red  brick  building  near  the  church,  >iationaIa>i 
Industrial  schools,  and  a  convent.  In  1864  a  new  Congregatic^ 
chapel  was  erected  on  Finchley  Green,  Second  Pointed  in  strk 
of  flint  and  stone,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Searle.    The  cesr 
tcries  of  St.  Pancras,  and  St  Maiy,    Islington,  and  St.  M^it 
Marylebone,  are  in  this  parish.    FuOiatn  [C  C  vol.  ii.  coL  lli-ai 
a  member  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chelsea  [CHEiia 
E.  C.  S.l  about  half  a  mile  N.  from  the   Putney  statioii  of  tk 
South- Western  Railway  ;  pop.  16,539,  an  increase  of  3653  slx 
1851.     A  neat  district  church,  St.  James,  of  stone.  First  Pointri 
in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Darbishire,  vras  consecrated  in  li£'. 
Large  National  schools  were  btdlt  in  1861.     In  1865  a  newc^r 
tery,  with  two  mortuary  chapels,  was  laid  out  in  the  road  froE 
Hammersmith  to  Fulham.    A  new  private  chapel,  of  brick,  itl 
an  elegantly  decorated  interior,  was  erected  adjoming  the  Bishop^ 
Palace  in  1866  at  the  cost  of  Bishop  Tait.     An  Industrial  Homt 
an  Orphanage,  a  Reformatory,  and  several   other  heneyolBn: 
institutions,  are  situated  at  Fulham.    A  lai^e  pottery  gires  aoEr 
employment,  and  market  gardening  is  carriea  on  to  a  consid^- 
able  extent.    Fulham  Poor  Law  Union   contains  two  parisli^, 
with  an  area  of  4165  acres,  and  a  population  of  40,068  m  1861. 
Hackney  [E.  C.  S.l    Hammergmith,  a  memher  of  the  pariiamoj- 
tary  borough  of  Chelsea,  and  a  station  on  the  Metropob'tan  aod 
North  London  Railways,  ^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hvde  Park 
Comer  ;  pop.  24,519,  an  increase  of  6769  ednce  1851.    Emm^- 
smith  has  four  churches  of  the  establishment,  St  Paul's,  St 
Peter,  St,  Stephen,  in  the  Acton-road,  and  St  John  the  Evange- 
list, erected  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield.    in^^ 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,.  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866,  ana 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  Training  College,  three  conrajt^ 
a  reformatory  for  boys,  and  almshouses  for  for^  inmates.   Clise 
to  St  John's  Church,  new  buildings  for  the  Godolphin  Schod 
were  erected  in  1862.    They  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressii^ 
can  accommodate  200  boys,  and  are  from  the  designs  of  Mi. 
C.  H.  Cooke.    Qreat  sanitaiy  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Hammersmith  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  market  g&idais 
have  been  almost  covered  with  buildings.     Here  are  the  extett- 
sive  works  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company,  which  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  west  of  London.    Hampstead  fE.  C.  vol  hi. 
col.  139.J ;   pop.   19,106,  an  increase  of  7120  since  1851.    At 
South  End  is  a  station  of  the  North  London  Extension  Bailny» 
4  miles  N.W.  from  London.    Many  new  villa  and  cottage  resi- 
dences have  been  biult,  and  Hampstead  is  now  a  suburb  oi 
London,  connected  with  it  by  continuous  lines  of  houses.  Bf-     I 
sides  the  parish  church  there  are  three  district  churches,  St      | 
Saviour's,  Haverstock-hill,  St.  Paul's,  Avenue-road,  erected  in 
1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Teulon,  and  St  Peter's,  Belsa^      i 
Park,  second  Pointed  in  style,  erected  in  1860 ;  also  a  Propne- 
tary  Episcopal  chapel  on  Downshire-hiU.     A  Gothic  Presbj- 
tenan  churcn  was  erected  in  1863 ;  and  in  the  same  year«^ 
completed  an  elegant  Unitarian  chapel,  (Jothic  in  style,  designs 
by  Mr.  J.  Johnson.    A  Baptist  chapel,  of  pseudo-Qolhic  cha- 
racter, has  also  been  erected.    The  building  for  the  Soldiers 
Daughters'  School  and  Home  was  completed  in  1859  at  Boaslyn 
Park.    It  is  Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  h  intended  to  sccommo- 
date  160  children,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Munt    AJ 
Frognal  is  the  Sailors'  Orphan  Home  for  Girls.    Hampst^ 
parish  forms  a  Poor  Law  Union.    Hampton,  a  station  on  tne 
South-Westem  RaUway,  144  miles  S.W.  from  London ;  V^Vf' 
tion,  including  that  of  Hampton  Wick,  5355,  an  increase  oi^ 
since  1851.    For  sanitary  purposes  Hampton  is  under  a  1^ 
Board  of  Health  of  nine  members.    In  place  of  the  inconveniew 
old  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames,  a  new  iron  bridge  of  "Ve 
arches  was  constructed  in  1866.    At  Hampton  Wick,  now  con- 
stituted a  separate  ecclesiastical  district,  is  the  district  churcboi 
St.  John.    A  stone  bridge  unites  Hampton  Wick  with  ^f2 
and  here  is  a  station  which  serves  the  South-Westem  and  No^d 
London  railways.    Just  above  Hampton,  the  Southwark,  G^ 
Junction,  and  West  Middlesex  companies  take  the  vateio^^ 
the  Thames  with  which  they  supply  London.    Hantoel^t  *  ^^ 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  7|  miles  W.  from  Paddington  5 
pop.  2687,  an  increase  of  1140'  since  1861.    Besides  the  churcfl 
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there  are  Congregational  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.    The 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  has  accom- 
modation for  1800  patients.    Extensive  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  Cuckoo  Farm  for  the  Central  London  District  School, 
at  which  there  are  over  10(X)  children.     Much  of  the  land  around 
Hanwell  is  laid  out  in  pasture ;  there  are  also  large  market  gardens 
and  orchards.    Harejieldy  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Uxbridge  railway 
station  ;  pop.  1567,  an  increase  of  69  since  1851.     Ihe  pari^ 
church  has  been  restored  and  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  C. 
N.  Newdegate,  M.P.    The  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  chapels, 
and  there  are  National  Schools,  almshouses,  and  Working  Men's 
reading-rooms.     The  occupations  are  mostly  agricultural,  but 
brick,  lime,  and  colour  works  afford  employment.    Harrow-on- 
the-Hill^  a  station  on  the  North-Western  Railway  11^  miles 
N.W.  from  London ;  pop.  5525,  an  increase  of  574  since  1851. 
For  sanitary  purposes  Harrow  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  9  members,  under  whom  the  town  has  been  improved 
and  a  good  supply  of  water  provided.    Many  good  residences 
have  been  built  for  the  under-masters  and  pupils  of  Harrow 
School  or  for  families.    A  new  College  Chapel  was  erected  in 
the  High-street  opposite  the  college  in  1859  from  the  desig^is  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.     It  is  an  elegant  and  highly  fimshed 
building,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tall  slender  spire. 
In  1863  the  Vaughan  Memorial  Library  was  added  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Grammar-school.    It  is  a  Gothic  building  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  corresponds  in  character  with  the  chapel 
alongside  which  it  stands.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
chapel  here,  and  there  are  National  schools.    A  monthly  news- 
pajper  is  published.    At  the  hamlet  of  Greenhill  a  small  First 
Pomted  brick  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  erected  in  1866 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Keeling.    Hendon,  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  7  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Pancras ;  pop.  4544, 
an  increase  of  1211  since  1851.    Many  new  houses  have  been 
built  here  during  the  last  few  years.    Besides  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  there  are  the  district  churches  of  All  Saints,  Child's 
Hill,  buUt  in  1856,  and  St.  Paul's,  Mill  Hill ;  two  Congrega- 
tional and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  a  large  Collegiate 
school  belonging  to  the  Congregationausts,  National  schools, 
and  almshouses.     Hendon  Poor  Law  Union  contains  8  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  32,767  acres,  and  a  population  of 
19,220  in  1861.    Highgate,  a  northern  suburb  of  Ix)ndon,  and  a 
station  on  the  Highgate  and  Edgeware  Railway ;  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district,  4547,  an  increase  of  45  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Highgate  has  two  other 
churches,  St.  Anne's  at  the  foot  of  West  HiU,  and  All  Saints', 
a  small  cruciform    church,  French    First    Pointed    in    style, 
with  a  bell-cote  over  the  chancel  arch,  erected  in  1864  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom  field.    A  Congregational  church  was 
erected  in  1859,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Smith.     In  1867,  new  buildings  comprising  school,  chapel,  and 
lib^rary  were  erected  for  the  Cnolmeley  or  High^te  Grammar- 
school  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  C.  CockereU.    They  are  Colle- 
giate Gothic  in  style  (the  chapel  French  in  character)  built  of 
red  brick  with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone.    The  chapel  has  an 
apsidal  chancel  and  a  min  fl^che  or  spirelet.    A  new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  in  connection  with  a  monastery  named  St.  Joseph's 
Retreat,  on  Highgate  Hill,  was  erected  in  1862,  and  a  handsome 
school-house,  Italian  GotMc  in  style,  was  added  to  the  establish- 
ment in  1868.     Hornsey,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, 4  miles  N.  of  King's  Cross;  pop.  11,082,  an  increase  of 
3947  since  1851.    Great  numbers  of  houses  have  been  built  here 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  Homsey  has  in  effect  become  a 
suburb  of  London.    For  sanitary  purposes  Homsey  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health   of  12  members.     Besides  St   Mary's 
church  there  are  now  three  district  churches,  St.  James's,  Mus- 
well  Hill ;  St.  Luke's,  Homsey  Rise,  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A,  D.  Gough,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  tower  in  1867  ;  and  Christ  Church, 
Crouch  fend,  also  Second  Pointed  in  style,  erected  in  1862  fipom 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield.    At  (>ouch  End  is  a  Congre- 
gational chapel.    Homsey  Wood  House,  a  well-known  resort  for 
holiday-makers,  and  pigeon-shooters,  has  been  taken  down,  and 
the  groimds,  with  100  acres  of  land  adjoining,  are  now  (1868) 
being  laid  out  as  a  public  park,  to  be  called  Finsbury  Park.    At 
Muswell  Hill  is  the  Alexandra  Palace,  partly  constructed  from 
the  materials  of  the  International  Exhibition  building  of  1862. 
The  building  is  more  substantial  in  appearance  than  the  Syden- 
ham Crystal  ralace,  and  has  a  lofty  central  dome  ;  the  grounds  are 
prettily  laid  out,  and  afford  some  pleasing  views  :  and  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1869.    Rogers,  the  poet,  was 
buried  in  Homsey  churchyard,  and  Moore  lived  for  some  years 


in  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Muswell  Hill.  Isleicorth,  a  station  (at 
Spring  Grove)  on  the  Loop  line  of  the  South- Western  Railway, 
l|  miles  S.W.  from  Brentford  ;  pop.  8437,  an  increase  of  1430 
since  1851.  Many  good  residences  have  been  erected  at  Isle- 
worth  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly  on  the  St.  Margaret 
and  Spring  Grove  estates.  The  church  of  All  Saints  was  tho- 
roughly restored  in  1 867,  and  a  new  chancel  added.  A  new  church, 
St.  J  ohn's,  First  Pointed  in  style,  has  been  recently  erected  at 
Spring  Grove.  Near  it  is  the  International  College  inaugurated 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  July,  1867.  It  is  a  CoTleciate  Gothic 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  designed  by  Messrs.  Norton  and 
Masey,  and  has  accommodation  for  84  pupils.  Much  of  the  land 
around  the  village  is  laid  out  in  market  gardens,  Isle  worth  being 
celebrated  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  grown  there 
for  the  London  market.  Steam  flour  mills,  cement  mills,  and  a 
large  brewery  furnish  employment.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isleworth  are  several  good  mansions.  Kensington  [E.  C.  vol.  iii. 
col.  364],  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chelsea 
[E.  C.  SJ  South  Mimms,  2  miles  W.  of  the  Potter's  Bar  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ;  pop.  3238,  an  increase  of  413 
since  1851.  The  interior  of  the  old  church  was  restored  in  1868. 
A  new  church  (Christ  Church)  has  been  erected  in  the  New-road 
near  Bamet,  and  a  neat  building  called  Trinity  chapel  has  been 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  at  Bentley  Heath,  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  tenantry.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, llie  occupations  are  agricultural.  Southall,  a  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  9  miles  W.  from  London ;  popu- 
lation of  the  ecclesiastical  district  474,  an  increase  of  149  since 
1851.  A  great  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  Wednesday  by  the 
railway  station.  Farming,  market  gardening,  and  brick-making 
are  the  chief  occupations.  At  Southall  Park  is  a  private  lunatic 
asylum.  Souihgate^  1  mile  N.E.  of  the  Colney  Hatch  station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district  2226.  A  very  fine  new  church,  Christ  Church,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  with  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower,  was 
erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  RA.,  in 
place  of  the  old  Weld  chapel.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  market 
gardens.  Great  Stanmore,  2^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Pinner 
station  of  the  North-Westem  Railway ;  pop.  1318,  an  increase 
of  138  since  1851.  The  old  church  erected  in  1632  is  'dis- 
mantled. Nejir  National  and  Infant  schools  have  been  erected* 
Teddington,  a  station  on  the  South-Westem  Railway,  13^  miles 
S.W.  from  London  ;  pop.  1183,  an  increase  of  37  since  1851.  A 
new  church,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  First  Pointed  in  style,  of 
coloured  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  was  erected  in  1866.  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Street.  Many  private  residences  nave  been 
erected  by  the  Thames  during  the  last  few  years.  Tottenham,  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  7}  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
London ;  pop.  13,240,  an  increase  of  4120  since  1851.  For 
sanitary  purposes  Tottenham  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health 
of  9  members.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed  in  1858,  with  two 
mortuarv  chapels.  Tottenham  possesses  5  churches  of  l^e 
Establishment ;  All  Saints',  the  parish  church  ;  Trinity  church 
at  Tottenham  Green ;  St.  Paul's  ;  St.  Ann's,  Hanger-lane, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with  octagonal  apse,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  127  feet  high,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  ;  and  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Green,  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  older  church  in  1865.  There  are  10  or  12  dissent* 
ing  chapels ;  National  and  several  other  schools.  The  Drapers' 
College,  for  the  sons  of  freemen  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  was 
erected  in  1861  :  almshouses  for  the  poor  oi  Shoreditch  pari^ 
have  been  also  recently  erected.  At  .Wood  Green  are  the 
Printers'  Pension  Society  Almshouses,  and  the  Asylum  for  aged 
Fishmongers  and  Poulterers,  both  good  buildings.  A  spacious 
Gothic  structure  was  erected  here  in  1866  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  Pearce,  as  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  the  sons  of 
deceased  or  indigent  Fi'eemasons.  The  building  is  of  white  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  has  accommodation  for  100  boys.  News- 
papers are  published  weekly  and  monthly.  Twidcenham,  on  the 
Wmdsor  branch  of  the  South-Westem  Railway,  11 J  miles  by  rail 
from  Waterloo  terminus ;  pop.  8077,  an  increase  of  1823  since 
1851.  Trinity  church  was  completed  in  1863.  by  the  addition 
of  north  and  south  transepts  and  an  apsidal  chancel,  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman.  There  are  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
and  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapeb. 
Almshouses  for  the  Caroenters'  Company  have  been  recently 
erected,  and  there  are  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  with 
hbraiT  and  reading-room,  and  an  Economic  Museum  founded  by 
Mr.  T.  Twining.  Gunpowder-mills,  breweries,  and  maltings, 
afford  employment,  and  market  gardening  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively.    fFhittan,  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  in  the  parish  of 
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Twickenham,  from  which  place  it  ia  distant  about  1  mile  N.W. 
The  church,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jajuea,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pownall.  Kneller 
Hall  is  now  used  as  a  MiUtaiy  School  of  Music  for  the  training 
of  soldiers  for  musicians  and  oand  masters. 

MIDHURST,  Sussex  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.,  col.  808],  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  market  to\^ai,  and  a  station  on  the  retworth  and 
Midhurst  branch  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  6  miles 
W.  of  Petworth.  Midhurst  returns  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Conmions.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1282  inhabited 
houses,  and  6405  inhabitants;  a  decrease  of  617  since  1851.  The 
number  of  registered  electors  in  1866  was  309,  of  whom  50  are 
returned  as  oelonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  number  of 
male  occupiers  of  houses  was  1167.  At  the  general  election  of 
1868,  there  were  637  electors  voted.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
was  33,728/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  28,235/.  Midhurst  Poor 
Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  65,720  acres  and  a  population  of  12,581  in  1861.  The  town 
has  been  improved,  and  was  lighted  with  gas  in  1860.  The 
church  has  been  partially  restored ;  the  grammar-school,  founded 
in  1672  has  been  discontinued.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on 
Tuesday ;  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs  for  cattle. 

MILAN,  rE.C.  vol.  iii.  coL  809 — 11],  since  its  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  has  made  marvellous  j>rogre88,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  municipality,  now  left  to  a  &ee  exercise  of  its 
functions.  It  has  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  formation  of 
public  companies  (limited)  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  the  improvement  of  the  thoroughfares.  Of  these  last  there 
have  been  constructed  in  the  quarter  inside  the  Porta  Nuova,  in 
the  northern  suburbs,  the  well-built  and  wide  streets,  named 
Solferino,  Ancona,  Castelfidardo,  and  Marsalas,  in  place  of  the 
old  crooked  and  narrow  ones.  Prince  Humbert-street,  leading 
from  the  magnificent  railway  £tation  (erected  in  1863,)  to  the 
public  gardens  is  a  fine  new  street,  carried  through  the  old 
ramparts.  The  public  gardens  have  been  greatly  improved  since 
1859,  and  opposite  to  them  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  has 
been  completed.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  new  streets  of 
Montebello,  Carlo  Porta,  and  rarini,  have  also  been  laid  out. 
The  Piazza  del  Duomo  has  been  re-constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Signor  Menzoni,  and  a  handsome  gallery,  the  Yittoiio 
Emanuelle,  imites  it  to  the  Piazza  della  ScaLa.  This  was 
opened  on  September  16,  1867,  by  the  king  in  person.  The 
gallery  is  above  200  feet  long  and  28  feet  broad.  The  ^neral 
height  is  28  feet ;  that  from  the  floor  to  the  L'ghts  in  the 
part  running  round  the  octagon  is  35  feet.  The  clear  space  under 
the  arches  of  the  entrances  from  the  Silvio  Pellico  and  Berchet 
streets  is  25  by  13  feet.  That  of  the  larger  arches  opening  on 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  Delia  Scala^  26  by  13  feet.  Twenty- 
five  statues,  all  by  Milanese  artists,  representing  Italy's  greatest 
heroes,  poets,  and  artists,  adorn  the  entrances  and  the  octagon. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  ornate  and  other  decorations.  There  are 
104  caryatides,  after  12  diflerent  models.  The  roof  is  of  iron 
and  glass.  The  iron  of  the  octagon  alone  weighed  more  than 
300  tons.  The  atna  are  adorned  with  gigantic  columns  of  the 
red  granite  of  Baveno.  The  gas  jets  by  which  it  is  lighted  are 
2000  in  number.  There  are  92  shops,  to  which  are  annexed 
large  and  lofty  subterranean  store-rooms.  Under  these  are  the 
gas  and  water  pipes  and  drains.  This  undei*ground  world  is 
Sghted  by  thick  glass  le^t  into  the  pavement  of  the  gallery, 
haimonizing  with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  patterns  of 
the  upper  floor.  One  company  has  for  its  object  the  providing 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  Those  already  constructed  are 
situated  in  the  streets  of  San  Fermo  and  Montebello,  and  have 
cost  20,000/.  By  the  relations  of  the  company  all  profit 
beyond  4  per  cent,  is  to  oe  applied  to  the  building  of  other 
dwellings,  and  already  the  4  per  cent  has  been  much  exceeded, 
although  the  company  was  only  established  in  1861.  Much 
attention  has  likewiae  been  given  to  the  extension  of  education. 
In  the  year  1859  there  were  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  elementary 
schools  6100  pupils  ;  they  have  increased  every  year  since ;  in 
1864  they  numbered  9004  ;  to  which  have  to  be  added  1684  in 
evening  schools  for  men  and  boys,  and  1156  in  schools  open  on 
Sundays  and  church  holidays  for  girls  and  women,  a  total  of 
11,844;  this  number  had  increased  in  1865  to  13,057.  There 
are  also  infant  schools  with  2684  children.  The  influence  of 
education  appears  to  have  had  some  eflect  on  the  provident 
habits  of  the  inhabitants,  as  benefit  clubs  and  societies  have 
become  so  niunerous  that  nearly  all  who  live  by  their  own  labour 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other.  In  1864  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  196,109. 

MOLDAVIA.  [RoujiANiA,  E.  C.  S.] 


MONACO  [E.  C.  vol  iii  coL  839].     This  little  pimcii>ality, 
which  now  consists  only  of  the   town,  with   about    8    or  9 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  only  3127  resident  inhabitants, 
though  it  received  about  70,000  visitors  in  the  course  of   1S67, 
would  scarcely  require  notice  but  for  a  curious  coixuuercial 
difficulty  that  arose.    After  France  purchased  in  Febmaiy  Ib^l 
from  the  Prince  the  territories  of  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  for 
4,000,000  francs,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  November,    1S65, 
chiefly  intended  to  remove  difficulties  attending  the  customs - 
duties,  by  which  France  undertook  to  farm  mose  duticts  in 
Monaco,  paying  20,000  francs  a-year,  and  agreed  that  the  vesaeU 
of  Fmnce  and  of  Monaco  should  be  placed  on  precisely  the  samr 
footing  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries.    With  other  countri^r^s 
the  commercial  treaties  generally  had  a  clause  that  each  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  "  most  favoured."    A  dis- 
cussion was  raised  whether  under  this  clause   the   Tcssels  of 
England,  and  other  States  having  such  treaties,  would  not  liave 
the  like  right,  with  that  also  of  engaging  in  the  coasting-trade 
of  France.    The  minister  of  commerce,  in  January  1866,  noticed 
this  to  the  Chambers,  contending  that  this  was  not  a  commerciid 
treaty  with  another  state,  but  a  transference  in  p%rt  of  the  port 
of   Monaco  to  France,  and  that  a  custom-house  union    was 
essentially  distinct  from  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

MONAGHAN,  County,  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii.  coL  840].     The  area  of  the  county,  as  given  m  the 
Census  Report  of  1861,  ja  319,741  acres,  or  496*47  square  milts, 
of  which  286,111  acres  were  arable  land;  22,924  acres  unculti- 
vated ;  4888  acres  woods  or  phmtations ;  341  acres  occupied  by 
towns  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  6476  acres  water.    The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  126,482,  of  whom  61,942  were  males,  and 
64,640  females,  a  decrease  of  16,331  since  1861.     In  1861  there 
were  33,667  Protestant^  and  92,799  Boman  Catholics  in  the 
county.    The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  24,164.    Monaghan 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  6360.    The  net  annual  vahie  of 
property  in  1866  was  260,57  li.    The  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was  1298 ;  the  entire 
number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1861,  to  December  31,  1867, 
was  37,090,  of  whom  19,313  were  males,  and  17,777  females. 

Railways  now  traverse  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
north  to  south-west.  The  Irish  North- Western  Railway,  entei^ 
ing  the  county  from  Dundalk,  near  Culloville,  proceeds  north- 
west to  Castleblaney,  thence  b^  Ballybay  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  Clones  (17j^  miles),  where  it  quits  the  county  on  its  way  to 
Enniskillen  and  the  north,  another  line  running  ofif  to  Cavan  and 
the  south.  A  branch  runs  from  Ballybay,  south-west  to  Coote- 
hill,  9  miles.  The  Belfast  and  Clones  hne  enters  the  county 
from  Belfast,  near  Qlaslough,  runs  to  Monaghan,  and  thence, 
still  south-west,  to  Clones  (18  miles),  where  it  joins  the  lines  just 
described. 

The  county  is  agricultural ;  the  only  manufacture  is  of  linen, 
and  not  of  much  importance.  Of  the  25,690  families  in  the 
county  in  1861,  there  were  14,673  employed  in  agriculture,  3034 
in  manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and  7983  in  other  pursuits.  Farms 
are  generally  small,  and  spade  husbandry  is  much  practised. 
As  elsewhere  throughout  Ireland,  the  land  under  crops  has  de- 
creased during  the  last  16  years,  but  less  than  in  some  other 
counties.  In  1867  there  were  4409  fewer  acres  under  crops  than 
in  1861.  The  extent  under  crops  is  now  less  than  half  (47  per 
cent.)  of  the  area  of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  are  oats, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  The  culture  ot  the  last  is  steadily  advancing. 
In  1867  there  were  10,000  more  acres  of  flax  in  Monaghan 
than  in  1861.  Comparatively  little  wheat  is  grown.  Turnips 
are  rather  extensively  cultivated ;  the  other  ^reen  crops  are  of 
little  account.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  me  county  149,987 
acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which  1446  acres  were  wheat ;  62,714 
acres  oats  ;  1387  acres  barley  ;  161  acres  here  and  rye  ;  70  acres 
beans  and  peas;  26,727  acres  potatoes;  7108  acres  turnips;  148  acres 
mangold;  437  acres  cabbage ;  740  acres  carrots ;  440  acres  vetches 
and  rape ;  24,661  acres  flax ;  and  26,048  acres  meadow  and  clover. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  does  not  increase  rapidly,  but  in 
1867  there  were  2600  more  than  in  1861.  Sheep,  though  the 
total  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  ip.  many  counties, 
have  steadily  increased,  and  are  now  above  a  third  more  nume- 
rous than  in  1861.  Pigs  have  also  increased  considerably.  In 
1867  there  were  72,689  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  34,232 
were  milch  cows  and  heit'ers,  and  30,713  under  two  years  of 
age  ;  21,164  sheep,  of  which  9728  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
22,863  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  10,693,  of  which  9192 
were  kept  for  amcultural  purposes,  349  for  traffic  and  manufac- 
tures, and  261  for  amusement  or  recreation.    Over  6000  goats^ 
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and  315,000  poultry  aie  kept.    There  are  68  mills  for  scufccliing 
flax  in  the  county. 

Toums  ajid  ViUcujes. — Monaghan  contains  no  parliamentary 
borough,  and  besides  Monaghan,  the  county  town,  it  has  only 
one  town,  Clones,  of  over  2000  inhabitants.  Of  these  towns  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  respec- 
tive populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

Monaghan  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  843],  the  county  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Belfast  and  Clones  Railwaj,  11  nules  S.W.  from 
Armagh ;  population,  3910.  Monaghan  is  a  thriving  town,  and 
has  been  considerably  improved.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, commenced  in  1862,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mac  Carthain, 
was  completed  in  1868.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  of  local  sand- 
stone, designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  late  First  Pointed  in 
style,  with  something  of  a  French  character,  and  consists  of  nave 
with  clerestory  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  sanctuary  with 
pentagonal  apse,  and  tower  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  south 
transept  and  nave  ;  on  the  north  are  baptistry,  sacristy,  chapter- 
house, and  cloisters.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
College.  The  general  market  is  on  Monday  ;  3  markets  for  agri- 
cultural produce  are  held  weekly,  also  a  monthly  fair.  A  news- 
paper is  published  weekly.  Monaghan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  112,739  acres,and  a  popu- 
lation of  45,674  in  1861.     The  Poor-Law  valuation  is  93,5292. 

Clones  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  513],  a  market  town,  and  a  station  on 
the  Belfast  and  Clones  and  Iriish  North- Western  railways,  12^ 
miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan ;  poptilation,  2390.  The  town  has 
been  improved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Besides  a  considerable 
retail  trade,  a  large  business  is  done  in  com  and  agricultural 
produce  generally.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are 
monthly  fairs.  Clones  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  16  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  73,502  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,699 
in  1861.     The  Poor-Law  valuation  in  1865  was  67,146^. 

Ballybay,  or  BctUihay,  a  market  town,  and  station  on  the  Irish 
North- Western  Railway,  15  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Clones ;  pop. 
1658,  an  increase  of  41  since  1851.  Some  trade  is  done  in  Unen, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  corn-mills.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  every  month.  Carrickmacross  [E.  C.  vol.  ii. 
col.  358],  10  miles  S.  from  the  Castleblaney  railway  station ; 
pop.  2070,  a  decrease  of  460  since  1851.  Breweries,  distilleries, 
and  maltings  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  on  Thursdav,  and  10  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 
Carrickmacross  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  60,664  acres,  and  a  population  of  22,354  in  1861. 
Castleblaney  fE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  382],  a  station  on  the  Irish  North- 
western Railway,  5|  miles  N.W.  from  Culloville  ;  pop.  1822,  a 
decrease  of  262  since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  is  a  monthly  fair.  Castleblaney  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  94,213  acres,  and  a 
population  of  41,812  in  1861.  Emyvaie,  6  miles  N.  ficom  the 
Monaghan  railway  station  ;  pop.  512.  A  fair  for  cattle  is  held 
every  month.  Olasl&ughy  a  station  on  the  Belfieist  and  Clones 
Railway,  5J  miles  N,  by  E.  from  Monaghan ;  pop.  340.  The 
neighbouring  marble  quarries  give  occupation  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  fair  is  held  every  month,  except  February.  New- 
hliss,  a  station  on  the  Irish  Nortb-Westem  Railway,  6  miles  E.  by 
S.  from  Clones  ;  pop.  434,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  A  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  fair  monthly.  Bockeorn/,  a  station 
on  the  Cootehill  branch  of  the  Irish  Norui-Westem,  5  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Ballybay ;  pop.  208,  a  decrease  of  108  since  1851. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair. 

MONMOUTH,  Monmouthshire  [E.  C.  voL  iii.,  col.  847],  the 
capital  of  the  county,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  184J  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  municipal  borough  con- 
tained 1 177  inhabited  houses,  and  5,783  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
73  since  1851.  Monmouth  unites  with  Newport  and  Usk  to  form 
the  Monmouth  District  of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Monmouth  Boroughs  contained  5154 
inhabited  houses,  and  30,577  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  number 
of  electors  in  1866  was  2087 ;  in  1868  it  was  3771,  of  which 
Monmouth  contained  541,  Newport  3040,  and  Usk  190.  At 
the  general  election  in  1868,  there  were  3070  voters.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  139,702^. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
106,431/.  Monmouth  Poor  Law  Union  contained  34  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  101,791  acres,  and  a  population 
of  30,244  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved,  and  new  houses  have  been  buUt 
chiefly  on  the  we^t  bank  of  the  Monnow.     Besides  the  two 


churches  described  in  the  E.  C*  there  are  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a 
town-hall  and  a  market  house,  a  county  jail  and  3  banks.  The 
endowments  of  the  Qrammar-school  having  greatly  increased  in 
value,  a  new  scheme  has  been  established  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, embodying  a  more  liberal  system  of  education,  and 
new  school  buildings,  chapel  and  library,  were  erected  in  1865, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Snooke.  These  are  collegiate  in  style, 
built  of  rough-faced  local  stone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  and 
will  accommodate  160  boys.  Iron  and  tinplate  works,  corn- 
mills,  tanneries,  wood-turning  and  paper-making  afford  employ- 
ment, and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  bark,  timber  and 
country  produce,  by  the  Wye  navigation.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday.  A  laige  market  for  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  [E.  C.  voL  iii,  col.  8481.  The  area  of 
the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  368,399  acres  or  676'9  square  miles.  The  number  of 
families  in  1861  was  39,608.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  33,077,  uninhabited  2021,  and  building  226.  The  popula- 
tion was  174,633  of  whom  89,637  were  males,  and  84,996  &males, 
an  increase  of  17,215  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population  wa& 
45,568  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  129,065,  or  283 
per  cent. ;  the  increase  between  1851  and  1861  was  11  per  cent. 
Monmouthshire  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the  repre- 
sented boroughs,  Monmouth,  Newport  and  Usk,  contamed 
27,923  inhabited  houses  and  144,056  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  electors  in  1865  was  4909,  and  in  1868  above  7000.  At  the 
general  election  in  1868  over  6000  voted.  The  gross  estimated 
i-ental  was  642,085/.  in  1866  ;  the  rateable  value  was  541,311/. 

Monmouthshire  is  abundantly  provided  with  railways.  The 
principal  main  line  in  addition  to  those  described  in  the  E.  C.  is 
the  Monmouth  branch  of  the  Great  Western  (West  Midland 
Section),  which,  with  its  extension,  the  Taff  Vale  line,  crosses 
the  middle  of  tne  county  from  Monmouth  on  the  east  to  near 
Quaker's  Bridge  on  the  west,  has  several  short  branches,  and  is 
in  communication  with  lines  to  Newport,  Rhymney,  Merthyr 
and  Cardiff. 

Agriculture,  pasturage,  grazing  and  dairy  farming  are  still  the 
principal  occupations  over  a  laj^e  part  of  the  county.  But  in- 
the  western  half,  coal  and  iron  mining  and  the  iron  manufactun» 
are  the  absorbing  pursuits.  Much  more  than  half  the  surface 
(56*9  per  cent.)  is  under  crops,  and  of  this  a  fifth  is  given  to  com, 
while  more  than  three-fiftus  are  permanent  pasture.  Wheat 
takes  nearly  half  the  acreage  assigned  to  corn-crops ;  barley 
comes  next  in  quantity,  then  oats.  Of  the  green  crops,  turnips 
stand  fifst,  potatoes  next,  but  having  little  over  a  fifth  Uie  acreage 
of  turnips.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  county  209,715  acres 
under  cultivation ;  of  which  42,480  acres  were  imder  com  crops  ; 
15,564  acres  under  ^en  crops  ;  18,330  acres  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation,  and  126,839  acres  permanent  pastures  or 
grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops  19,821  acres  were  wheat ;  12,488  acres  barley  or  here ; 
8927  acres  oats ;  60  acres  rye  ;  400  acres  beans,  and  1405  acres 
peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2141  acres  were  potatoes ; 
9770  acres  turnips  and  sw^es ;  628  acres  mangold ;  186  acres 
carrots  and  cabbage,  and  2839  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Of  bare 
fiEillow  or  uncropped  arable  land  there  were  6500  acres  in  1867. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  is  considerable  and  much  more 
attention  is  nven  to  the  selection  and  feeding  of  animals.  The 
proportion  of  milch  cows  is  very  large,  the  dairy  being  every- 
where a  leading  consideration.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  has 
increased  greatly.  In  1867  the  returns  showed  51,000  over  1866, 
but  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  different  periods  of 
the  yeai;  at  which  the  returns  were  collected.  A  similar  allow- 
ance must  be  made  with  reference  to  pigs,  which  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. .  from  1866.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  there  were  35,168  catUe  in  the  county,  of  which 
15,390  were  milch  cows  &  heifers,  and  11,222  under  two  years  of 
age  ;  182,985  sheep,  of  which  60,847  were  imder  one  year  old  ; 
and  20,053  pi^. 

The  collienes  emploi^  a  large  number  of  persons.  In  1866 
there  were  88  collienes  in  work  in  Monmouthiuiire,  chiefly  about 
Newport,  Rhymney,  Pontypool,  Tredegar  and  Ebbw  Vale. 
From  them  during  the  year  4,445,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised, 
of  which  2,000,000  tons  were  req^uired  for  local  consumption, 
while  657,736  tons  were  shipped  coastways  from  Newport.  The 
quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  in  Monmouthshire  in  1867  was 
341,057  tons.  The  number  of  iron  works  in  the  county  in  1866 
was  59  with  71  fumaces,  but  of  these  only  49  were  in  blast.   The 
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quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1866  was  410,000  tons,  and 
418,235  tons  in  1867.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  in 
operation  in  1866  was  611 ;  of  rolling  mills  61,  mostly  in  Ebbw 
Vale,  Newport  serving  as  the  port  for  all  the  works.  It  will 
illustrate  the  vast  scale  of  the  works  to  mention  that  the  Mon- 
mouthshire Railway  alone  carried  2,215,000  tons  of  coal  and 
iron  in  1867. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
National  Society's  decennial  inauiry  (1866-7)  into  the  state  of 
Church  education  in  Monmouthshire  : — 

"  The  county  of  Monmouth  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  area, 
a  large  number  of  places  which,  although  parishes  or  other 
legally  constituted  ecclesiastical  districts,  are,  nevertheless,  so 
small,  so  thinly  peopled,  that  they  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  mere  hamlets,  in  which  it  would  be  a  hope- 
less attempt  to  establish  schools  of  the  tvpe  known  as  National 
or  Parochial,  and  certainly  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  establish 
them,  even  if  they  could  be  maintained.  For  these  hamlet- 
parishes  simple  cottage-schools,  daily  taught  l)y  women,  kind  and 
matronly  in  their  influence  amon^  children,  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent, are  sufficient,  while  in  many  mstances  National  schools  in 
neighbouring  parishes  are  also  sufficient  The  number  of 
parishes  ana  other  legally  defined  ecclesiastical  districts  in 
Monmouthshire  is  151,  and  from  133  of  these  the  National 
Society  has  obtained  returns  as  to  Church  education.  There 
are  51  out  of  these  133  places  in  which  National  or  Parochial 
schools  are  not  locally  situated,  but  only  18  of  these  51  places 
are  not  reported  as  having  provision  for  Church  of  England 
week-day  education.  If  we  arrange  these  18  places  according  to 
their  respective  populations  we  find  that  6  have  fewer  than  100 
inhabitants ;  6  nave  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300 ;  3  have 
more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500.  Of  the  remaining  3  parishes 
1  (Beaufort),  containing  5880  people,  is  reported  as  needing  a 
Church  school,  but  a  site  cannot  be  obtained ;  in  another  (lUsca), 
with  2744  inhabitants,  there  is  a  British  school  attended  by 
Church  children  ;  while  in  the  other  (Mynyddislwyn),  returned 
as  having  apopulation  of  7000,  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish 
a  Church  of  England  school.  Of  the  51  places  referred  to  as  not 
having  National  or  Parochial  schools,  tnere  are  17  which  are 
provided  with  education  by  Church  schools  in  adjoining  parishes. 
....  The  remaining  16  out  of  the  51  places  have  cottage  or 
dames'  schools,  and  may  be  arranged  thus  : — 5  have  fewer  than 
100  inhabitants ;  7  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300 ;  and 
4  more  than  400  and  fewer  than  500.  As  to  the  progress  of 
Church  education  during  the  last  10  years,  the  following  statistics 
show  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  case  : — In  1856-7  the  number  of 
scholars  in  Church  week-day  schools  was  7666,  or  1  in  22'9  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  county  at  that  time ;  in  1866-7  it 
was  9709,  or  I  in  19  of  the  whole  population  of  the  county  in 
December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General.  In  1856-7  there  were  5713  Church  Sunday- 
school  scholars;  in  1866-7  there  were  7832.  In  1856-7  there 
.  were  in  Church  evening-schools  433  scholars ;  in  1866-7  the 
number  was  754." 

Monmouthshire  contains  the  county  town  Monnumth,  the  two 
contributary  boroughs,  Newport  and  Usky  and  5  other  market 
towns.  Monmouth  has  a  separate  article  ;  of  the  other  towns 
and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the  orignal  article  we  here  give 
the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

Abergavenny  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  14],  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (West  Midland  section^  20  miles  S.W.  from  Her^ord  ; 
population  4621,  a  decrease  oi  176  since  1851.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Besides 
the  JPriory  and  Trinity  churches  there  are  5  dissenting  chapels. 
In  I860  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected.  The  Cymreigyddon  hail  is  now  used  as  a  Volunteer 
drill-hall,  and  for  public  meetings.  Coarse  flannels,  boots  and 
shoes  are  made,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the  neighbouring 
collieries  and  iron-works.  The  market  on  Tuesday  is  wefl 
attended.  Races  are  held  in  April.  Abergavenny  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
60,178  acres,  and  a  population  of  19,527  in  1861. 

Caerkon  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  213],  3  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the 
Newport  station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway  ;  population  of  the 
township  1268,  a  decrease  of  3  since  1851.  The  cnurch,  chapels 
and  school  remain  imaltered.  A  stone  bridge  has  been  erected 
in  place  of  the  old  wooden  one.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Iron  and  tin  works  afford  employment. 

Ch^stow  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  coL  43^,  on  the  Bristol  and  South 
Wales  Union  Railway,  17  miles  K  by  N.  from  Newport,    In 


1861  the  town,  as  defined  by  Registrar-General,  contained  3364  in- 
habitants, a  decrease  of  931  since  1851.   For  sanitary  purposes  the 
town  is  imder  a  Local  Bocurd  of  Health  of  12  members.   The  castle, 
church,  chapels,  and  public  buildings  were  described  in  the  £.  C. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  to  Chepstow  has  caused  some  nev 
houses  to  be  erected,  but  the  town  has  imdeigone  little  material 
change.   Chepstow  has  no  manufactures.    Shipbuilding  is  carried 
on.    The  trade  is  entirely  coastwise,  the  exports  are  com,  cider, 
bark,  coals,  and  iron.    On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  thezv" 
were  registered,  as  belonging  to  the  port,  45  sailing- ve&seU  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  1739  tons.    The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  port  coastwise  were,  inw^ams 
399  sailing-vessels  of  14,568  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards, 
233  sailing-vessels  of  9161  tons  aggregate  burden,  all  Britifsh. 
The  amount  of  customs'-duty  received  during  1867  was  bOTOL, 
an  increase  of  842.  on  brandy ;  duty  received  on  British  spirite 
14092.,  an  increase  of  2342.   Markets  are  held  on  Weidnesday  and 
Saturday.    A  niBWspaper  is  published  weekly.    Chepstow  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  81,255  acres,  and  a  population  of  17,941  in  1861. 

Newport  [E.  C.  vol.  iu.  col.  9711  a  borough  market-town  and  sea- 
port, and  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  and  Newport  and  Hereford 
railways,  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  and   12  miles 
S.E.  from  CardifL    In  1861  the  borough  contained  23,249  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  3926  since  1851.     Newport  unites  with 
Monmouth  and  Usk  to  form  the  Monmouth  District  of  Boroughs, 
which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.     For 
sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  are  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
Health,  who  have  effected  considerable  improvements  in  the 
sewerage  of  the  town,  and  its  general  condition.    Newport  con- 
tains 4  churches,  one  of  them  being  recent ;  a  Congr^ational 
chapel,  erected  in  1859,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Watkins ; 
and  a  Baptist  chapel,  erected  in  1862,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Habershon  and  Pite  ;    and,  by  the  same  ardiitects,  spacious 
Assembly-rooms,  with  a  lofty  hexastyle  Corinthian   portico, 
were  erected  in  1861,  and  a  bank.  Italian  in  style,  in  1863. 
The  market-house  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Bolt.     The 
iron-works  have  been  greatly  enlii^ed,  and  the  general  trade  of 
the  port  much  extenaed.     We  lukve  already  mentioned  the 
collieries  and  iron-works  of  the  district,  and  the  quantities  of 
coal  shipped  from  the  port.    The  want  of  greater  dock  accom- 
modation has  been  long  felt,  and  a  new  dock,  the  Alexandra,  is 
now  (1868)  in  course  of  construction.    It  will  be  very  large,  will 
admit  vessels  drawing  23  feet,  and  be  provided  with  craving  dock, 
staiths  for  the  shipment  of  coals,  extensive  quays  ana  warehouses, 
and  have  both  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railways  brought  down 
to  it.    Large  ship-buildinff  and  timber-yards,  anchor  and  chain- 
cable  works,  a  shot  manuiactory,  sheet  and  rolled  iron  factories, 
iron  foundries,  tin-plate  works,  coke  ovens,  and  breweries  afford 
employment.     Timber  and  crain  are  lari^ely  imported.     On 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  tnere  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  Newport  115  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  23,255 
tons,  and  5  steam-vessels  of  431  tons.    During  the  year  there 
entered  and  cleared  coast-wise,  inwards  1584  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  122,107  tons,  6  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  970  tons, 
and  486  British  steam-vessels  of  52,613  tons ;  outwards,  7247 
British  sailing-vessels  of  438,089  tons,  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
111  tons,  and  443  British  steam-vessels  of  90,632  tons.    To  and 
from  the  Colonies,  inwards — 35  British  sailing-vessels  of  13,177 
tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1008  tons ;  outwards,  172 
British  sailing-vessels  of  73,048  tons ;  68  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  33,650  tons,  and  6  British  steam-vessels  of  2,280  tons.     To 
and  from  foreign  ports,  inwards — 126  British  sailing-vessels  of 
23,775  tons,  21  Bntish  steam-vessels  of  7,789  tons,  253  foreign 
sailing- vessels  of  58,460  tons,  and  18  foreign  steam- vessels  of 
4215  tons ;  outwards,  483  British  sailing-vessels  of  123,746  tons, 
42  British  steam- vessels  of  20,342  tons,  402  foreign  sailing-vessels 
of  104,234  tons,  and   16  foreign  steam-vessels  of  4179    tons 
aggregate  burden.    The  amount  of  customs'-duties  collected  at 
the  port  during  1867  was  35,1262.,  an  increase  over  1866  of 
74682.  on  rum  and  wine,  but  &  decrease  on  ^in.    The  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  was  27592.,  an  mcrease  of  7371 
Markets  are  held  on  W  edncsday  and  Saturday,  and  there  are  4 
annuad  fairs.  Three  newspapers  are  published  weekljr.   Newport 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  110,255  acres,  and  a  population  of  51,412  in  1861. 

Pontypool  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  cot  203.],  8^  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Newport,  by  the  Eastern  V^eys  Railway.  In  1861  the  town 
contained  4661  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  953  since  1851.  For 
sanitary  purposes  Pontypool  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of 
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Health  of  24  members,  who  have  made  great  improvements  in 
the  town.  Besides  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  there 
are  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  a  Baptist  Theolosical  Institu- 
tion, a  Town  Hall,  and  a  Bank.  The  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  are  four  annual  fairs.  The  extensive  collieries, 
ironworks,  tin  works,  and  a  brewery,  afford  employment.  A 
newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Pontypool  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,429 
acres,  and  a  population  of  30,288  in  1861. 

Tredegar  J  on  the  Sirhowy,  Tredegar,  and  Newport  Branch  of  the 
Western  Valleys  Railway,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Abergavenny ; 
pop.  9383,  an  mcrease  of  1076  since  1851.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  Congregational,  Bantist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels  and  schools.  The  inhaoitants  are  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  extensive  coal  mines  and  ironworks  of  the  district 

Uik,  a  municinal  borough,  and  a  contributory  to  the  Mon- 
mouth district  of  ooroughs,  on  the  Usk  river,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Monmouth,  by  the  Monmouth  and  Pontypool  Railway ;  pop. 
1545,  an  increase  of  66  since  1851. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  population 
of  their  respective  parishes  in  1861: — Caerupent,  24  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  the  Portskewet  station  of  the  South  Wales  Railway ;  pop. 
445,  an  increase  of  25  since  1851 : — CrumZtn,  in  Ebbw  Yale,  and 
a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Extension  Railway,  4^  miles  W.  from 
Pontypool;  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  iron  railway 
viaduct  which  crosses  the  valley  at  an  elevation  of  210  feet 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  emploved  in  the  Ebbw  Vale  Iron- 
works and  collieries.  Llandogo,  a  little  village  prettUy  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  2^  inilesN.W.  oftheWoolaston  station 
of  the  Soutn  Wales  Railway ;  pop.  648.  It  has  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Odoceus.  The  employments  are  agriculturtEkL 
Nantyglo,  at  the  head  of  Ebbw  Vale,  on  the  north-western  border 
of  the  county,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Valleys  Railway, 
21 1  miles  N.N.W.  from  Newport ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  4450.  Here  are  extensive  coal  mines  and  blast  furnaces, 
on  which  the  village  is  wholly  dependent  Besides  the  district 
church  there  are  Methodist  chapels  and  schools.  Neiobridge,  a 
large  colliery  village  on  the  Ebbw,  and  a  station  on  the  Western 
Valleys  Rfulway,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Pontypool  by  rail. 
Bhymney,  on  the  Rhymney  River,  at  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Newport  and  Rhymnejr  Railway,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Newport ;  pop.  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  7630.  Here  are 
immense  ironworks,  with  9  blast  furnaces,  91  puddling  furnaces, 
and  6  rolling  mills,  also  extensive  collieries. 

MONTANA  is  a  recently  constituted  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  formed  in  October,  1864,  out  of  portions  of  the  Territories 
of  Idaho  and  Dakota.  It  lies  between  45°  3'  and  49"*  N.  lat, 
and  104°  and  116°  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Dakota,  on  the  south  by  Dakota  and  a  part  of  Idaho,  on  the 
west  by  a  prolongation  of  Idaho,  and  on  the  north  by  the  British 
boundary.  Created  since  the  census  of  1860,  there  is  no  return 
of  the  population,  or  of  the  precise  area.  The  physical 
geography  nas  been  given  in  the  English  Cyclopeedia,  under 
North  west  Territory,  (vol.  ii.  col.  1028),  Oregon,  (vol.  iii. 
cols.  7—10),  and  Washington  Territory,  (voL  iv.  cols. 
1071—2.) 

MONTENEGRO  [E.  C.  vol.  iil  coL  853],  over  which  the 
Turks  have  for  a  long  period  asserted  a  sovereignty,  but  which 
the  Montenegrins  have  always  withstood,  was  again  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  forces  in  1858.  Their  army  was,  however,  defeated 
on  May  11,  12,  and  13,  at  Qrahovatz,  with  a  loss,  it  is  stated,  of 
5000  men  left  on  the  field.  Symptoms  of  insurrection  were 
likewise  shown  in  the  Herz^ovina  (a  part  of  Bosnia),  but  Prince 
DEinilo  announced  a  disposition  to  treat,  and  a  conference  under 
the  sanction  of  France  was  commenced  at  Ragusa  in  July. 
While  this  conference  was  proceeding,  the  Turks  again  invaded 


Montenegro,  and  Prince  Danilo  forbade  and  even  punished 
some  attempts  at  retaliation.  The  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
pacification  at  Constantinople.  Danilo  reonired  an  extension  of 
nis  territory  to  the  sea,  which  France  and  Russia  considered  he 
ought  to  have,  but  the  Turks  and  the  other  powers  objected  ; 
and  they  refused  him  two  districts  on  the  eastern  frontier 
which  had  been  long  subject  to  Montenegro.  The  Turks  also 
repudiated  the  conditions,  but  at  length  agreed  upon  a  limi- 
tation of  boundaries  which  dissatisfied  both  parties,  and  in 
January,  1859,  hostilities  recommenced.  Several  Turkish 
commanders,  one  being  Omar  Pasha,  were  sent  against  them 
with  very  indifferent  success,  and  the  quarrel  was  likely 
more  than  once  to  involve    other   European   powers.     The 
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Montenegrins  sought  the  active  assistance  of  Russia  who  had 
long  paid  them  a  subsidy,  amounting  latterly,  it  is  stated,  to 
9000  ducats.  Russia  seemed  inclined  to  comply,  but  an  intima- 
tion from  the  other  powers  that  this  intervention  would  be 
regarded  unfavourably,  induced  her  ultimately  to  refuse. 
Austria  (to  whom  the  Montenegrins  were  never  even  nominallv 
subject,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  the  former  article,  thougn 
she  had  often  assisted  them  in  their  struggles  against  the  Turks), 
fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  an  obstruction  of  the  road  between 
Ragusa  ana  Klek,  advanced  into  Bosnia  at  the  latter  end  of 
1861,  and  removed  some  fortresses  erected  in  the  Sudovina. 
This  was  objected  to  by  France  and  Russia  as  a  violation  of 
the  Montenegrin  neutrality,  and  was  discontinued.  Bosnia, 
especially  the  portion  nearest  to  Montenegro,  called  the  Herze- 
govina (the  Turkish  Herssek),  has  long  been  in  a  disturbed  state, 
and  the  rulers  of  Montenegro  have  as  long  been  accustomed  to 
foster  the  discontent.  In  1861  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
on  Nov.  21  Dervish  Pasha  defeated  8000  of  the  insurgents, 
united  with  Montenegrins,  assembled  at  Piva;  and  they  were 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Kaloschin  shortly  after.  They  had, 
however,  possessed  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Monte- 
negrins, of  Qrahovo.  Omar  Pasha  was  sent  to  subdue  them, 
and  was  successful  in  many  skirmishes  without  effecting  much 
towards  the  subjugation  of  the  Montenegrins,  though  ne  re- 
covered Qrahovo  on  March  17, 1862,  and  secured  the  submis- 
sion of  most  of  the  Bosnian  provinces.  The  Montenegrins, 
however,  with  the  insuroents,  continued  the  offensive,  and  on 
April  16,  attacked  Dervish  Pasha  at  Niksich,  but  were  repulsed, 
though  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  On  the  19th 
another  conflict  took  place  in  which  the  Turks  were  again  the 
conquerors,  though  at  the  same  time  considerable  sufferers. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1860,  Prince  Danilo  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  pistol  shot,  discharged  at  him  a  few  days  previously 
by  a  discontented  Montenegrin.      His  nephew,  Nicholas,  was 

Sroclaimed  at  Cetigne  (pronounced  Tseting-ge)  on  the  following 
ay.  His  accession  made  no  alteration  in  tlie  foreign  relations 
of  the  state  ;  the  war  was  continued,  and  conducted  on  the  same 
system  as  under  his  uncle,  and  with  very  similar  results. 

The  Montenegrin  army  is  estimated  to  number  45.000  men,  as 
it  consists  of  every  able-bodied  adult  male,  each  of  whom  fur- 
nishes his  own  arms,  and  brings  or  finds  in  an  enemy's  land 
the  frugal  fare  on  which  he  subsists.  In  a  mountainous  country 
this  force  is  formidable,  for  large  bodies  of  men  cannot  be 
easily  brought  against  them ;  in  tneir  narrow  territory  a  suffi- 
cient number  can  always  be  gathered  to  withstand  an  invader, 
while,  when  not  immediately  engaged,  they  can  pursue  their 
avocations  in  their  own  homes.  The  Turks,  though  apparently 
as  obstinate  in  the  attack  as  the  Montenegrins  in  defence, 
have  but  a  slight  chance  of  subduing  such  a  people  and  main- 
taining their  occupancy ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  blood 
of  a  brave  people  so  unnecessarily  shed  in  defending  their 
independence,  i^^iile  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  only  serve  to 
embarrass  their  finances,  weaken  their  power,  and  render  them 
unable  to  withstand  less  turbulent  but  more  dangerous  enemies. 
In  May,  1861,  Omar  Pasha,  after  an  inquiry  made  in  concert 
with  most  of  the  European  consuls,  was  authorised  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
the  Herzegovina,  promising  certain  reforms,  and  also  to  send  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Montenegrins  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Porte 
would  agree  to  a  peace.  Neither  had  any  effect.  A  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  a  brief  period  merely  gave  time  for  preparations 
for  new  combats. 

During  the  remainder  of  1861  this  harassing  warfare  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Herzegovina,  with,  on  the  whole,  a  prepondei:ance 
of  success  in  favour  of  the  Montenegrins,  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  several  of  the  Bosnian  towns,  though  they  coud  seldom 
retain  them  long,  but  plundered  and  burnt  them  ;  and  they 
inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  Turkish  troops  on  many  occasions 
without  making  any  permanent  impression  in  their  own  favour. 
The  Turks,  also,  when  from  superiority  of  luimbers  they  had 
obtained  an  advantage  over  the  Montenegrins,  were  impeded  in 
their  success  by  the  intimation  of  Austria  and  Russia  that  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  seize  any  part  of  the  Montenegrin  tem- 
torv.  At  length  in  May,  1862,  the  Turks  having  been  greatly 
irritated  by  the  taking  of  the  towns  of  Qrahovo  and  Kf  iksich, 
and  the  defeat  of  a  large  detachment  of  their  army  caught  in 
the  defile  of  Douga,  gave  orders  to  Hussein  Pasha,  whom  they 
had  reinforced,  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the  Monte- 
negrins, to  drive  them  from  the  Herzegovina  if  possible,  aad^lo 
pursue  them  within  the  limits  of  their  own  country  ir 
the  remonstrances  of  the  other  foreign  powers.    This  w 
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the  Montenegrins  were  forced  to  retire  from  Niksich,  but  not 
before  they  had  burnt  it ;  and  on  May  23  the  Turkish  forces 
having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Lemna,  advanced  under  Omar 
Pasha  into  the  enemy's  country  through  Bielopaulovich,  while 
two  other  divisions  made  attacks  by  way  of  Podgoritza  and  from 
Grahovo.  On  the  24thy  the  main  body  of  the  Turks,  under 
Hussein  Pasha,  met  a  body  of  6000  Montenegrins  who,  having 
taken  up  what  they  considered  a  formidable  position,  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  them.  The  combat  w;as  obstinate  and  bloody ;  the 
Montenegrins  were  forced  from  their  position,  but  they  retired, 
still  fighting,  through  a  succession  ol  their  small  villages,  in 
which  each  of  the  stone  houses  became  a  fortress.  These  villages 
were  successively  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
though  the  Montenegrins  set  fire  to  all  they  could  before  evacu- 
ating them ;  and  though  the^  had  been  reinforced  by  a  large 
nuim)er  of  men  from  tne  neighbourhood,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  seek  retreat  in  their  mountains,  whither  tlie  Turks 
declined  to  follow  them.  In  killed  and  wounded  the  Monte- 
negrins lost  1500  men  on  the  day,  and  the  Turks  about  200. 
The  Prince  of  Montene^  lost  no  time  in  protesting  against 
this  invasion  of  his  dominions  to  the  foreign  consuls  at  Mostar 
and  Scutari.  In  the  Herzegovina  itself,  though  the  Montene- 
grins had  been  nearly  expelled,  a  formidable  body  of  insurgents, 
under  their  celebrated  leader  Luka  Vakalovich,  still  retained 
possession  of  great  part  of  the  country  in  May,  1862 ;  and 
expectations  were  entertained  of  their  being  ioined  by  the  dis- 
contented inhabitants  of  Turkish  Servia.  The  Turkish  troops, 
however,  continued  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  and  on 
June  1,  1862,  met  a  force  estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,()00  men, 
commanded  by  Prince  Nicholas  and  his  son,  near  the  village  of 
Yenikoi.  A  sanguinary  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Monte- 
negrins had  upwards  of  600  men  killed,  and  ultimately  were 
forced  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  their  mountains.  The  Turks 
advanced  to  Cetigne,  and  in  September  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Turkey,  her  sovereignty  was  acknowledged,  her  forces 
withdrawn  from  Cetigne,  and  the  Vladika  resumed  his  place. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  and  the  government  of  Montenegro 
were  to  remain  as  before,  amnesties  were  granted  to  all  engaged 
in  the  struggle,  whether  in  Montenegro  or  the  Herzegovina, 
but  a  militory  road  was  to  be  allowed  to  Turkey  in  order  to 
connect  Albania  with  the  Herzegovina,  with  a  series  of  block* 
houses  on  it  garrisoned  by  Ottoman  troops.  This  had  been  the 
most  difficult  grant  to  obtain  from  the  Vladika,  and  it  was  not 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  Russia,  Austria,  or  France.  The 
Turks,  however,  were  prompt  in  their  operations.  By  November 
five  blockhouses  were  built,  and  occupied  by  a  large  number  of 
troops.  France  and  Austria  proposed  that  the  road  should  be 
an  open  conmiercial  one,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Vladika.  This  was  not  assented  to,  but  in  March,  1863,  the 
Turkish  government  consented  not  to  carry  the  road  beyond 
Cet^e.  This  road  and  the  forts,  however,  were  continual  sources 
of  discord ;  although  undertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  the  forts  as  soon  as  they  were  finished  ]3ecame 
objects  of  attack  bv  parties,  who  were  termed  brigands  by  each 

fovemment,  but  whom  the  Turks  could  not  suppress,  and  the 
lontenegrins  did  little  to  restrain.  Much  blood  was  uselessly 
shed  on  both  sides,  and  at  an  interview  in  November  between 
Omar  Pasha  and  the  Vladika  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
Uie  difference  between  the  countries.  The  Turkish  government 
had  been  adopting  judicious  measures  to  conciliate  the  Cluistians 
of  the  Herzegovina  ;  the  right  of  holding  land  was  granted  to 
them  ;  of  raising  a  limited  number  of  troops  to  be  commanded 
by  a  Christian  officer,  and  paid  from  the  Turkish  treasury  ;  and 
the  taxation  was  regulated  and  lowered ;  and  therefore  it  was 
urged  that  the  two  blockading  forts  (the  number  had  been 
reduced  to  two)  were  only  now  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the  prevention  of  mutual  aggression. 
The  interview  had  no  result,  the  local  brawls  continued,  but 
without  interrupting  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  and  when  in  1864,  an  outbreak  being  contemplated  in  the 
Herzegovina,  an  application  was  made  to  Montenegro  for  assist- 
ance, she  absolutely  refused,  and  the  rising  was  suppressed 
without  difficulty. 

Beyond  some  diplomatic  attempts  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of 
Montenegro  to  the  side  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  Servia,  the 
Hospodar  of  which  became  godfather  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Vladika  in  Nov.  1864,  from  which  opinions  were  formed  that 
it  was  intended  to  unite  the  two  countries  under  one  sove- 
reign, there  has  occurred  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Monte- 
negro. Early  in  1867  on  alliance  for  mutual  defence  was  con- 
cluded with  Servia;   and  rumours  are  frequently  arising  of 


federal  unions  or  amalgamations  of   these  states  with    otb^ 
Slavonic  portions  of  the  old  Turkish  empire. 

The  town  of  Cetigne  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Katunska,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  promontory  surmounted  by  a  round  tower. 
Between  the  tower  and  the  convent  is  the  old  palace,  a  pLun 
stone  building  of  three  storeys.    The  new  one  is  a  long  one- 
storeyed  builoung,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  open  court  filankeJ  br 
four  towers.    From  the  gates  of  the  palace  courts  runs  the  line 
of  street  that  forms  the  town,  of  which  the  houses  are  tolerablj 
well  built,  one  storey  high  in  generoL    During  the  winter  this 
street  is  almost  impa88ai)le,  as  the  snow  falls  often  to  a  grest 
depth,  and  then  melting,  not  unfrequently  inundates  the  lower 
apartments,  but  the  water  runs  off  rapidly.    The  road  to  Rjelu 
is  by  a  mule-track  up  and  down  the  mountains,  which  on  the 
west  shut  in  the  town  of  Cetigne,  as  the  hill  on   the  south 
separates  it  from  Cattaro,  the  Austrian  port  on  the  Dalmatian 
frontier.     It  is  in   fioict   only   a  rocky  ladder,  up   and  down 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ride.    Every  practicable  sptic 
is,  however,  constantly  cultivated. 

The  population  of  the  whole  territory  is  now  estimated  at 
about  130,000. 

MONTGOMERY,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales  [K  C. 
vol.  iii.  coL  855],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury  by  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1276,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851.  Montgomery  unites  with 
UanfylUn,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Welshpool 
to  form  the  Montoomery  District  of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  Mont^omeij 
£k)roughs  contained  4077  inhabited  houses,  and  18,036  inhaln- 
tants.  In  1866  there  were  965  electors;  in  1868,  2559  were 
registered.  At  the  general  election  in  1868  there  waa  no  contest 
Montgomery  and  Welshpool  Poor-Law  Union  contains  IS 
parishes  and  towndships,  with  an  area  of  63,322  acres^  and  a 
population  of  17,468  in  1861.  The  town  has  undergone  little 
alteration.  In  1868  the  church  was  thoroughly  restored  at  ^ 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  PowIb.  A  new  Gothic  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  White. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  North  Wales  [K  C.  vol.  iii  coL  855]. 
The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  483,323  acres,  or  755*2  square  miles.  The 
number  of  fomlUes  in  1861  was  14,305.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  13,501 ;  of  inhabitants,  66,910,  of  whom  33,870 
were  mal^,  and  33,049  females,  a  decrease  of  416  since  I8ol. 
Montgomeryshire  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Conunon& 
In  1861  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  the  represented 
district  of  boroughs,  contained  9424  inhabited  houses,  and  48,883 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  3339,  of  whom 
1284  were  occupying  tenants,  and  1860  fi'eeholders.  The  number 
of  male  occupiers,  but  not  owners,  of  houses  of  a  rateable  value 
of  12/.  and  under  502.  was  1803.  In  1868  there  were  4803  electois 
on  the  register.    The  rateable  value  in  1866  was  282,014A 

The  Cambrian  Railway  passes  through  the  eastern  side  of  the 
coimty,  entering  it  from  Oswestrv,  near  Four  Crosses,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  by  Welshpool — where  it  is  joined  by  a  line 
from  Shrewsbury— to  Montgomery  and  Newtown,  about  26 
miles.  Here  it  turns  abruptly  west,  and  runs  to  Machynlleth, 
at  the  south-west  comer  or  the  county  (27  miles),  and  is  con- 
tinued bevond  the  limits  of  the  county  south  to  Aberystwith, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  through  Merionethshire.  Near 
Newtown  a  branch  runs  off  south-wes^  past  Llanidloes,  and  soon 
after  passes  out  of  the  county  on  its  way  to  Builth  and  Breck- 
nock. Other  short  branches  run  to  Mallwyd  and  Dinas  Mowddy 
and  to  Llanfyllin. 

Montgomeryshire  has  some  mining  industry,  but  in  the  main 
the  county  is  agricultural,  and  grazing  and  pasturage  are  gaining 
ground  over  tiuage.  In  the  character  of  the  farms  and  &rming 
Montgomeryshire  differs  little  from  the  adjacent  counties.  Some- 
what less  than  half  the  surface  (47  per  cent)  is  under  culture; 
and  of  this  more  than  half  (56  per  cent.)  is  permanent  pasture, 
while  about  a  quarter  is  tmoer  com  crops,  artificial  grasses 
having  nearly  half  as  much  acreage  as  com.  Of  the  acreage 
assigned  to  cereals,  wheat  and  oats,  which  are  nearly  equal  in 
extent,  take  together  about  four-fifths.  The  acrea^j^e  appropriated 
to  green  crops  is  comparatively  small ;  and  of  it  turnips  take 
more  than  half ;  potatoes  being  the  only  other  green  crop  of  any 
importance.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  229,166 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  55,491  acres  were  under  com 
crops ;  14,082  acres  under  green  crops  ;  25,728  acres  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  128,684  acres  permanent 
pasture,  or  gross  ^ot  broken  up  in  rotation.    Of  the  acreage 
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Tinder  com  crops  20,954  acres  were  wheat ;  12,087  acres  barley 
or  bere  ;  21,344  acres  oats  ;  162  acres  rye  ;  114  acres  beans  ;  and 
630  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  3045  acres 
were  potatoes ;  8986  acres  tumips  and  swedes  ;  161  acres  man- 
gold, carrots,  and  cabbage ;  and  1890  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  Montgomeryshire  being  one 
of  the  priddpal  grazing  and  sheep-farming  counties  of  North 
Wales.  The  cattle  and  sheep  are  both  small  and  hardy,  the 
prevalent  kinds  on  the  uplands  being  the  native  breeds  carefallv 
improved.  In  the  vales  Herefords  and  Devons  are  pretty  general 
Welsh  ponies  and  a  small  race  of  horses  are  also  bred  in  consider- 
able numbers.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the 
county  59,510  cattle,  of  which  23,374  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  22,962  under  two  years  of  age ;  277,059  sheep,  of 
which  89,055  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  28,564  pigs.  These 
figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  each  class  of  stock  over 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Lead  ore  is  obtained  chieflv  in  the  Llanidloes  district,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  mines  about  Machynlleth.  In  1866  there 
Were  23  mines  in  operation,  the  product  being — ^lead  ore,  30751 
tons;  lead,  2328  tons;  silver,  11J448  oz.  At  Cyfartha  ana 
Dyliffe  some  copper  was  obtained,  and  at  Nant-^-Goch  27  tons 
of  zinc  ore.  Limestone  and  millstone  are  quarried.  The  only 
manufacture  is  of  coarse  woollens  and  flanneL 

Towns  and  ViUages. — Montoohert,  the  county  ^wn,  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The  other  towns  are  Llanfyllin, 
Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Welshpool,  and  Newtown,  which  unite 
with  Montgomery  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Of 
these  and  the  principal  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  tc^ther  with  a  few 
supplementaryparticulars. 

Llanfyllin  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  558],  on  the  Uanfyllin  branch  of 
the  Cambrian  Railway,  25  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Shrewsbury ; 
population,  1068,  a  decrease  of  48  since  1851.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  6  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Tanneries, 
breweries,  and  maltings  give  employment.  Llanfyllin  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
187,870  acres,  and  a  population  of  21,699  in  1S61. 

Llanidloes  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  558],  on  the  Mid  Wales  Railway, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Newtown  ;  population,  3127,  an  increase  of  82 
since  1 85 1 .  The  town  has  been  much  improved.  Llanidloes  ia  the 
centre  of  the  lead  mining;  district  of  Montgomeryshire,  there  being 
20  mines  within  a  circmt  of  16  miles.  Flour,  and  spinning-mills, 
and  the  manufacture  of  flannel  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  slate  and  stone  c^uarries.  The 
market  is  on  Saturuav,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair.  The  town 
is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists.  Llanidloes  with  Newto^\^  is 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 

Machynlleth  [E.  C.  voh  iii  coL  6531,  on  the  Cambrian  Railway, 
26|  miles  W.  from  Newtown ;  population,  1645,  a  decrease  of  28 
since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1866.  Machynlleth  ia 
much  resorted  to  by  anglers  and  tourists.  The  manufacture  of 
flannel,  and  tanneries  and  flour-mills  give  some  employment, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  lead  mines  and  slate  quarries. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  5  fairs  are  held  during  the 
year.  Machynlleth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  187,870  acres,  and  a  population  of 
21,699  in  1861. 

Newtown  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  974],  on  the  Oswestry  and  New- 
town Rcdlway,  7  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Montgomery  ;  population. 
5916,  a  decrease  of  455  since  1851.    The  manufacture  m  flanndi 

fives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Newtown  and 
ilanidloes  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  189,537  acres,  and  a  population  of  23.732  in  1861. 

Pool,  or  Weldi^l  [K  C.  voL  iv.  coL  2051  on  the  Oswestry 
and  Newtown  Railway,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Welshpool  branchy  19}  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Shrewsbury ;  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  borough,  5004,  an  increase  of  570 
since  1851 ;  ot  the  municipal  borough,  7304,  an  increase  of  740 
since  1851.  A  new  Weslevan  chapel  was  erected  in  1864  from 
the  desi^  of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton.  It  is  First 
Pointed  in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  with  tower  and  spire  70  feet  high.  The  manufacture  of 
flannel  and  woollen  goods,  tanneries,  and  maltings  employ  man^ 
of  the  inhabitants.  Welshpool  conjointly  with  Montgomery  iis 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 

The  following  are  the  other  more  important  places ;  the  popu- 
lations are  those  of  the  respective  parisnes  ; — 

Llatibrynmair,  a  station  on  the  Cambrian  Railway,  10  miles 
E.  from  Machynlleth ;  pop.  2061,  an  increase  of  79  since  1851.  It 
ia  much  resorted  to  by  anglers  and  tourists.    In  the  vicinity  are 


extensive  lead  mines.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Llanfair, 
or  Llanfair  Goer  Einion,  on  the  Einion,  8  miles  W.  from  the 
Welshpool  railway  station ;  pop.  2684,  a  decrease  of  143  since 
1851.  The  church  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations  in  1868, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  jun.,  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is 
of  local  blue  stone  with  red  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  aisle,  and  tower.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  7  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Llangynnog,  7^  miles 
N.W.  from  the  Llanfyllin  railway  station  ;  pop.  601,  an  increase 
of  33  since  1851.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead  mines  and  a 
stone  quarry.  Three  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Llanwrin^ 
3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Machynlleth  railway  station  ;  pop.  720,  a 
decrease  of  48  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1864. 
Mai/ody  4  miles  S.  from  the  Llanfyllin  railway  station ;  pop. 
1806.    Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

MONTROSE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  859], 
a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^h,  sea-port,  and  market  town, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Montrose  bmnch  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  21  mOes  E.  by  N.  from  Forfar.  In  1861  the  royal 
burgh  contained  13,443  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  885  since 
1851.  The  parliamentary  burgh  contained  1537  inhabited 
houses,  and  14,563  inhabitants,  a  decrelise  of  675  since  1851. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  was  490  in  1866 ;  of  male 
occupiers  rated  under  10^,  but  omitting  those  relieved  from 
payment  of  poor  rates  on  account  of  poverty,  2040.  Montrose 
unites  with  Arbix>ath,  Bervie,  Brechin,  and  Forfar  to  form  the 
Montrose  District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  District  of  Burghs  contained 
5521  inhabited  houses,  and  49,545  inhabitants.  In  1866  there  were 
1840  electors  on  the  parliamentary  register,  and  about  5000  in 
1868 ;  at  the  'general  election  of  1668  tnere  were  4226  voted. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Montrose  has  been  improved.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  a  reservoir  at 
Sunnyside.  A  new  Episcopal  chapel,  St  Peter's,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  and  cruciform,  was  erected  in  1858  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh.  A  new  Free  chiireh 
was  erected  in  Castle-street  in  1860,  also  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Henderson.  In  the  High-street  are  statues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Joseph  Hume.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  have 
much  increased.  The  works  consist  of  flax-mills,  bleaching- 
yards,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  soap  and  starch  factories.  A 
considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods, 
stone,  a^cultural  produce,  and  sabnon ;  and  in  the  import 
of  coal,  uate,  and  lime.  The  harbour,  which  at  high  water  is 
accessible  for  the  largest  vessels,  has  two  light-houses  at  its 
entrance,  and  there  are  wet  and  dry  docks  and  numerous  quays. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Montrose  112  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  17,320  tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  40  tons  aggregate 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were — coastwise ;  inwards, 
556  saiUng- vessels  of  49,114  tons,  and  1  steam- vessel  of  316 
tons ;  outwards,  312  sailing-vessels  of  26,846  tons  ;  all  British. 
From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  6  sailing-vessels  of  2539 
tons ;  and  outwards,  2  sailing-vessels  of  1138  tons  ;  all  British. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  51  British  sailing-vessels 
of  9700  tons,  1  steam-vessel  of  662  tons,  and  109  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels of  23,452  tons ;  outwards,  32  British  sailing-vessels 
of  5847  tons,  and  63  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  15,157  tons. 
The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during 
1867  was  3622/.,  an  increase  of  4682.  over  that  of  1866 ;  the 
amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  14782.,  a  de- 
crease of  59J.  £rom  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  Montrose 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  herring,  cod, 
and  ling  fishery  670  boats  of  4684  tons  aggregate  burden  were 
employed  in  1867,  having  crews  of  1581  men  and  boys,  and 
7426  other  persons  occupied  as  coopers,  fish  curers,  and 
labourers.  The  value  of  the  boats  was  returned  at  16,202{., 
nets,  14,928/.,  lines,  70062. ;  total,  38,1362.  The  quantity  of 
herrings  exported  to  the  continent  in  1867  was  14.562  barrels. 
The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  several  fedrs  are  hela  during  the 
year.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

MOORSHEDABAD,  a  district  of  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
with  an  area  of  about  1856  souare  miles.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  Gangjetic  plain,  and  the  Granges  flows  through  it  oefore 
dividing  into  the  great  branches  by  which  it  reaches  the  sea. 
The  eastern  part  is  low,  level,  and  subject  to  inundations  during 
the  autumnal  rains.  In  the  western  portion  there  are  some  hills, 
whence  descend  numerous  small  streams,  which  join  the  Gkmges, 
and  are  made  useful  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  to  float 
down  timber  and  firewood  from  the  jungle.    Rice,  the  sugar- 
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cane,  oil,  seeds,  indigo,  and  the  mulbeiry-tree  for  the  feeding  of 
silk-womis,  are  among  its  chief  productions.  The  population  of 
the  district  is  estimated  at  somewhat  above  1,000,000.  Moor- 
sfudabad,  the  chief  town,  is  a  large,  unhealthy,  ill-drained  collec- 
tion of  mud-built  houses,  with  a  population  of  166,000.  It 
extends  for  about  8  miles  on  both  siaes  of  the  Bhajirettee  branch 
of  the  Ganges.  There  are  a  number  of  small  mosques,  but  a 
fine  European  mansion,  built  for  the  British  resident,  is  the 
only  pubhc  building  woith  notice.  There  are  ruins  of  some  of 
the  dwelUngs  of  former  native  rulers,  portions  of  which  are 
elegant.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  District  Collector, 
and  other  British  functionaries  ;  the  seat  also  of  one  of  the  six 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  Bencal  Presidency,  of  a  ZiUah  court,  and 
of  an  endowed  British  College.  The  town  is  about  115  miles 
N.  of  Calcutta,  in  24°  12'  N.  lat. ;  88°  17'  E.  long.  Berhampore, 
is  a  civil  and  military  station  about  5  miles  S.  of  Moorshedabad. 
The  site  is  low,  and  was  long  considered  unhealthv,  but  drain- 
ing, and  the  erection  of  the  modem  barrack,  with  the  handsome 
surrounding  houses  for  the  officers,  have  removed  the  impression. 
Cossimbaaar,  about  a  mile  down  the  river  from  Moorshedabad, 
may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  that  town.  It  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhajirettee,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  from  the 
great  extent  of  its  inland  navigation,  carries  on  an  immense 
trade.  Large  Quantities  of  raw  silk  are  exported  to  Europe,  and 
its  knitted  stocxin^  are  considered  the  best  in  India.  Bogwan- 
gola,  Jeajang,  Jettmghee,  and  Suti,  are  other  small  towns  of  the 
district. 

MORAYSHIRE  [Elginshire,  E.  C.  S.] 

MORPETH,  Northumberland  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  867],  a 
market  town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  In  1861 
the  municipal  borough  contained  654  inhabited  houses,  and 
4296  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  200  since  1851.  Morpeth 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
parliamentary  borough  contained  2312  inhabited  houses,  and 
13,793  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3782  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  448 ;  of  male  occupiers  of 
houses  1585.  In  1868  there  were  1698  electors  on  the  register, 
but  some  few  are  double  entries.  At  the  general  election  of 
1868  there  was  no  contest.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  Coroorar 
tion  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Morpeth  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  72  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
95,429  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,998  in  1861. 

A  handsome  new  building,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrer, 
was  erected  in  1859  for  the  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in 
1552,  which  had  previously  been  carried  on  in  the  old  chantry. 
A  new  workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  150  inmates  was 
erected,  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  of  Alnwick. 
A  new  building  was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  in  1858-9 
for  the  Northumberland  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  is  of 
brick  ^^-ith  stone  dressings,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Welch,  and 
cost  39,000/.  Flannel  is  made  to  some  extent  and  there  are 
rope-yaids,  iron  and  brass-foundries,  tanneries,  breweries, 
maltings,  and  flour-mills,  and  brick  and  tile-works.  In  the 
vicinity  are  stone  quarries.  There  are  in  the  town  Borough 
schools  and  Industrial  schools  ;  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  an 
Agricultural  Society,  and  a  dispensary.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesdayl;  but  the  great  cattle  market,  formerly  held  here  on 
that  day,  and  which  was  one  of  the  largest  out  of  London,  has  been 
removed  to  Newcastle.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly, 

MOSCOW  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  cols.  868—873],  of  which  the  popu- 
lation in  1862-3  was  only  354,628,  has  not  altered  materially  in 
its  general  appearance,  but  many  modem  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  Gas-pipes  have  been  laid  down  in  the  streets, 
and  letter-boxes  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  Romanzoff 
Place  is  now  a  handsome  square,  with  an  ornamental  garden  ; 
the  old  obelisk,  the  monument  of  the  former  dirty  Place,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre,  with  fountains  on  each  side.  The  streets 
continue  much  as  thev  were,  broad  but  crooked,  and  in  them  the 
buildings  are  strangely  mixed ;  immense  government  offices,  or 
magnificent  private  residences,  are  in  close  contact  with  huts  or 
cottages,  or  neat  little  dwellings ;  few  rise  above  one  storey  in 
height,  the  upper  parts  of  nearly  all  are  constructed  of  wood, 
and  most  are  furnished  with  an  open  verandah.  One  of  the 
principal  streets,  the  Tverskaia,  leads  from  the  K Timlin  walls  to 
the  review-ground.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  tolerably 
wide,  with  houses  of  a  mixed  character,  and  many  of  them 
detached.  At  its  termination  is  a  lofty,  arched  gateway,  in  the 
Italian  style,  which  has  an  imposii^  appearance,  and  is  not 
devoid  of  elegance.  It  has  the  appearance  of  broiuse,  but  is  in 
fact  merely  of  brick,  faced  with  plaster,  and  coloured.  It  is 
called  the  St,  Petersburg  Qi^te,  fts  it  is  on  the  road  to  that  town ; 
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outside  the  gate  are  some  extensive  rides  and  drives,  and 
promenades  in  the  park  or  review-ground.    A  building, 
the  Treasury,  erected  in  1852,  fonns  a  right  wing  to  the  Palaoe  ; 
this  is,  in  fact,  a  very  interesting  museum,  containing  a  laur^e 
collection  of  articles  illustrating  the  history  of  Russia^  chiefly  xn 
relation  to  military  affiurs.    Tne  public  Museum  and  Libi«LZ^% 
removed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1861,  occupies  a  former  palawse 
of  the  Pashkof  fEonily,  a  large  and  handsome  building.     Thie 
library,  which  is  especially  rich  in  ancient  Slayonic  MSS.  n<yw 
counts  upwards  of  150,000  volumes.    There  are  also  a  Scnlptnre 
and  Picture  Qalle]^,  and  departments  for  mineralogy,  zoologyv 
and  antiquities.    The  temple  of  the  Saviour,  began  in  1812  to 
commemorate  the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  and  not  y&L 
completed,  will  be  when  finished  a  very  magnificent  structdire. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the  monastery  of  Simonofi^  is 
a  small  institution  for  the  reformation  of  youthful  criminals, 
founded  in  1864  by  an  English  society.     It  is  supported  by- 
private  subscription,   and  at  present  receives  a  yery  limited 
number  of  inmates,  but  it  was  me  first  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  Russia. 

MUSQUITO  KINGDOM  [Honduras.  E.  C.  S.1 

MUNICH  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  col.  882—889].  There  is  little  to  be 
added  to  the  account  of  this  handsome  town.  It  continues  to 
grow,  chiefly  by  the  suburbs,  which  are  now  Au,  Haidhausen, 
and  Ober-Giesin^,  the  population  of  the  whole,  including  the 
military,  amountmg  to  170,688  in  1867 ;  the  military,  however, 
numbering  24,859.  There  is  a  new  ro3ral  palace ;  and  an 
additional  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the  Isar.  A  brick 
church  has  been  erected  at  the  head  of  the  Maximilian-stiasse, 
of  which  the  interior  is  striking  from  its  height  and  simplicity. 
Another  church  in  the  Giesing  suburb,  to  which  the  corporation 
of  Munich  contributed  £10,000,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
cruciform,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  two  side  -chapels ;  the 
tower,  which  is  to  rise  from  the  gable  end  of  the  church  to  a 
height  of  300  feet,  is  not  yet  built.  Churches  for  the  Protestant 
and  Greek  sects  have  also  been  constructed  ;  as  has  likewise  a 
new  fountain,  with  some  effective  bas-reliefs  by  KnolL  A  new 
town-hall  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  govern- 
ment building,  and  a  public  park  has  been  formed  near  the 
Hofgarten. 

Tne  manufactures  continue  much  of  the  same  character  as 
the^  were.  The  bronze  and  iron  works,  the  mathematical  and 
optical  instruments,  and  the  Bavarian  white  beer,  fully  sustain 
their  old  reputation.    The  town  has  now  several  newspapers. 

MUSCAT  or  MASCAT  FE.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  893],  the  great 
trading  port  of  the  Sultanien  of  Oman,  preserves  its  character, 
though  its  population  has  decreased  from  60,000  to  40,000 
according  to  Mr.  Palgrave  {Journey  and  Residence  in  Ecutem  and 
Central  Arabia),  partly  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Wahhabites 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  partly  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  town,  which  induces  few  who  nequent  it  for  mercantile 
purposes  to  make  it  their  residence,  and  therefore  the  population 
is  exceedingly  mixed  and  shifting;.  The  Sultan  of  Oman,  or 
Imam  of  Muscat,  as  he  is  frequently  called,  does  not  reside  here 
though  an  occasional  visitor,  his  palaces  being  at  Seeb,  on  the 
coast  north-west  of  Muscat ;  Burka,  lying  a  little  east  of  Seeb ; 
and  Nezwah  to  the  south-west  of  Muscat,  some  distance  inland, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Akhdar  mountains.  '*  The  town  of 
Muscat,"  says  Mr.  Benning,  in  his  Two  Years  in  Ceylon  and 
Persia,  **  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  cove.  It  is  an  ill  built,  crowded,  not  over-clean  place, 
constructed  of  soft  crumbling  sandstone  and  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  forts  have  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  badly  baked 
pie-crusty  their  exterior  being  plastered  with  a  povrdery,  yel- 
lowish clay.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  there  are 
no  fine  buildings  in  the  town;  the  best  mansion  being  that  of 
the  prince,  a  large,  plain,  three-storeyed  house  facing  the  harbour. 
The  ordinary  houses  resemble  those  of  Mocha^  Suez,  and  other 
Arab  towns  that  I  have  visited.  I  remarked  that  many  of  the 
wooden  door-frames  of  these  houses  were  beautifully  carved 
in  very  tasteful  arabesque  patterns,  and  looked  much  out  of 
keepins  "with  the  dirty  crumbling  walls  in  which  they  were 
inserteo.  The  population  of  Muscat  is  said  to  be  about  12,000 
souls.''  Muttra,  almost  a  suburb  of  Muscat,  but  on  the  northern 
promontory  which  forms  the  bay,  is  as  busy  a  town  as  Muscat  itself, 
which  is  on  the  southern  promontory,  but  Muttra  is  more  the 
depot  for  inland  manufactures,  while  Muscat  has  the  foreign 
commerce.  Muttra  has  numerous  rows  of  handsomely-bimt 
houses,  a  spacious  market-place,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrove's 
estimate,  aoout  25,000  inhabitants.  The  old  Portuguese  line  of 
fortiiications  along  the  coast  is  still  kept  up,  but  not  in  a  yery 
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effective  state,  and  they  extend  for  a  len^h  of  fifteen  miles, 
including  Muscat,  Muttra,  and  several  villages  within  their 
boundarv.  Sohar,  north-east  of  Muscat,  is  another  large  and 
well-built  seaport,  with  a  strong  castle,  and  about  25,000 
inhabitants. 

The  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman  consist  of  that  nart  of 
Arabia  lying  on  the  Persian  Qulf,  bounded  on  the  west  oy  the 
Desert  of  Dahna,  and  extending  from  Ras  Mesandum  on  the 
north  to  I>o£ur;  the  district  called  Djarlun  extending  south- 
westward  from  Ras-el-Hud,  being  however  occupied  chiefly  by 
wild  tribes  of  Bedouins  or  African  negroes  ;  and  he  claims 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Hadramant.  He  holds  also  a  part 
of  the  Persian  coast,  the  Bahreyn  Islands,  and  has  lately  taKen 
possession  of  Ormuz  ;  and  in  Africa  the  chiefs  of  Zanzibar, 
8ocotra,  and  some  other  places  pay  a  small  (and  occasional) 
tribute  to  Oman. 

The  late  Sultan,  Thoweynee  bv  name,  owed  his  accession  to 
the  throne  principally  to  Abdallah,  the  Wahhabite,  son  of 
FeysooL  A  civil  war  for  the  throne  had  broken  out,  and  the 
Wahhabites  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  interfering,  and 
their  army  advanced  into  Oman  without  much  opposition. 
Thoweynee  by  bribery  made  his  peace  with  the  enemy,  obtained 
their  assistance  against  his  brother,  and  was  at  length  established 
on  the  throne  ;  but  the  province  of  Karjah,  in  wldch  there  was 
already  a  considerable  number  of  Wahhabites,  was  placed  under 
a  commander  of  that  faith,  who  was  made  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  two  adjacent  provinces  are  under  his  direct 
intiuence.  In  1865  a  party  of  Wahhabites  plundered  Soor, 
where  were  several  Hmdu-British  subjects.  On  Feb.  13, 
1866,  Thoweynee  was  put  to  death  by  his  son,  Syud 
8aliin,  who  sought  recognition  by  the  Bombay  Government, 


which  was  obtained  after  some  delay.  In  the  autirnm  Syud 
Toorkee,  the  brother  of  Thoweynee,  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  new  ruler,  seized  Muscat,  killed  the  prime  minister, 
and  forced  all  the  British  subjects  to  leave  the  town,  which 
continued  to  be,  like  the  whole  countiy,  in  a  very  disturbed 
state. 

The  total  Arabian  population  of  Oman  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Palgrave  at  198,000,  and  that  on  the  Persian  coast  at 
300,000 ;  and  he  computes  the  total  revenue  at  1,065,640/. 
annually.  The  navy  is  the  largest  item  in  the  expenditure,  as 
the  sultan  maintains  a  respectable  force  of  European-built, 
ringed  and  armed  ships ;  Mr.  Palgrave  saw  four  good-sized 
fngates  at  one  time  in  Muscat  harbour. 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  long  been  notorious  for  its  piracy,  and 
its  shores  for  slave^dealing.  A  resident  on  the  part  of  England 
is  kept  at  Muscat  to  watch  over  and  prevent  both,  not  always 
successfully,  and  whatever  influence  ne  may  have  does  not 
extend  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Ahsa,  now  subject  to  Nejd. 
In  Jan.,  1866,  the  British  sloop  of  war  Hig:hflyer,  of  21  guns, 
was  sent  to  El  Katif  to  demana  satisfaction  for  certain  outrages 
committed  against  the  British.  This  not  being  given,  a  fort  and 
some  dhows  were  destroyed.  But  on  proceeding  to  attack 
another  stronger  fort,  the  vessel  not  being  able  to  approach  it 
close  enough  to  make  her  fire  effective,  the  boats'  crews  that 
were  landed  were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and,  after  destroying 
a  few  more  vessels,  the  High  fiver  returned  to  Bombav.  In 
March  the  disorder  at  Muscat  and  the  neighbouring  court  became 
so  dangerous  that  the  British  resident,  with  other  Christians,  had 
to  take  refuge  on  board  the  British  steamer  Berenice,  and  the 
Hishfiyer  and  Octavia  were  sent  from  Bombay  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  British  subjects. 
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NAIRNSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  896].  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area  of 
Nairnshire  is  137,500  acres,  or  about  215  square  miles.  In 
1861  there  were  2023  inhabited  houses,  and  10,065  inhabitants, 
of  whom  4750  were  males,  and  5315  females,  an  increase  of  109 
since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  2393  ;  of  children 
from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school,  1405  ;  scholars  of  all 
ages,  1560.  The  countv  unites  with  Elginshire  to  return  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Uommons.  The  population  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  represented  burgh  of  Nairn,  was  6630  in  1861. 
The  number  of  registered  electors  for  the  united  county  was 
1338  in  1868;  at  the  general  election  there  was  no  contest. 
The  Highland  Railway  passes  through  the  northern  ^rt  of  the 
county  on  its  way  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  with  which 
towns  it  places  Nairn  in  direct  communication. 

Naimsnire  has  no  manufactures.  Whisky  is  the  only  article 
made  for  export  Farming  is  generally  good  in  Nairnshire. 
Little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  surface  is,  however,  under 
crops.  Of  this  com  takes  above  a  third  (35*8  per  cent) ; 
clover  and  artificial  grasses  a  little  less,  whilst  somewhat  more 
than  a  tenth  is  returned  as  permanent  pasture.  Oats,  barley, 
and  turnips  are  the  principal  crop.  But  barley  takes  consider^ 
ably  less  than  half  the  acreage  of  oats,  whilst  nearly  six-sevenths 
of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops  are  taken  by  turnips.  Of 
wheat  a  very  smaU  quantity  is  grown.  In  June,  1867,  there 
were  in  the  county  23,957  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  8572 
acres  were  under  com  crops ;  4627  acres  under  green  crops  ; 
8157  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  imder  rotation  ;  and  2537 
acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of 
the  acreage  under  com  crops  230  acres  were  wheat ;  2163  acres 
barley  or  here ;  5770  acres  oats;  386  acres  rye ;  and  23  acres 
beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  666  acres 
were  potatoes ;  3893  acres  turnips  and  swedes ;  9  acres  mangold 
and  cabbage  ;  and  59  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Though  the  total  number  of  cattle  kept  is  not  large,  it  is  lar^ 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  county,  and  alike  m 
cattle  and  sheep  great  care  is  taken  with  the  selection  and 
feeding.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  5297  cattle  in 
the  county,  of  which  1725  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
2439  under  two  years  of  age ;  23,007  sheep,  of  which  6724  were 
under  one  year  old ;  and  1116  pigs. 

Nairn  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  895],  the  county  town,  is  the  only 
town  of  BUY  importance.  It  is  a  contributory  to  tne  Inverness 
District  of  Buighs,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  a 


station  on  the  Highland  Railway,  15  j  miles  N.E.  from  Invemess. 
In  1861  the  population  of  the  royal  ourgh  was  3827,  an  increase 
of  426  since  1851  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  3435, 
an  increase  of  458  since  1851.  Ihe  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  629.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  140.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses  rated  under  10/.,  but 
omitting  those  relieved  from  payment  of  poor  rates  on  account 
of  poverty,  was  388.  A  new  churcli,  St  Columba,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  and  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  was 
erected  here  in  1857.  A  new  marine  hotel  has  been  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Links,  Elizabethan  in  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Matthew.  There  are  besides  a  court-house, 
museum,  and  3  branch  banks.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
The  town  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  season  for  sea-bathing. 

NANTES  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col  900]  has  allowed  the  western 
portion  of  the  old  town  to  retain  its  antit^ue  appearance,  while 
the  Graslin,  Erdre,  and  Fosse  quarters  are  elegant  and  modem. 
The  town  is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the  deficiency 
of  which  had  been  previously  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  numbered  111,956  in  1866.  In  1854  the  elegant  church  of 
St  Nicholas  was  completed,  a  work  that  was  largely  assisted  by 
private  contributions  ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
a  very  large  and  well-managed  institution,  was  commenced,  but 
not  finished  till  1860.  In  1857  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was 
enlai)$ed,  and  a  cavalry  barrack  built  In  1866  the  Exchange 
Bridge  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  ;  it  has  now  a  breadth 
of  48  feet,  with  foot  pavements  on  each  side  of  5  feet  in  width. 
For  these  purposes  a  loan  of  2,100,000  francs  has  been  contracted. 

NAPLES  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  cols.  910—914].  No  material  altera- 
tion or  addition  has  been  made  to  the  public  edifices  of  this  city 
since  its  amalgamation  with  Italy.  The  royal  palaces  and  pubbc 
offices  have  changed  occupants  without  changing  their  functions 
or  general  appearance.  But  considerable  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed in  improving,  or  rather  enforcing  certain  sanitary  improve- 
ments, such  as  cleansing  the  streets  and  endeavouring  to  procure 
a  better  supply  of  water.  Two  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk,  one 
near  the  royal  palace  to  a  depth  of  486  yards,  from  which  1300  tons 
of  water  are  produced  daily ;  but  unfortunately  it  contains  such 
large  quantities  of  or^^anic  and  mineral  substances  (carbonic  acid 
gas,  supercarbonate  ot  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron)  as  to  be  unfit  for 
drinking.  The  other  well,  in  the  Largo  della  Victoria,  affords  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water,  but  of  a  better  quality.  Only  three  of 
the  streets,  the  Largo  dello  Pi^e,  the  Riviera  <u  Chiaja,  and  the 
Toledo,  have  as  yet  been  furnished  with  a  foot-pavement    Two 
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cemeteries  for  Roman  Catholics  have  been  provided,  and  one  for 
Protestants  outside  the  Porto  Capuana.  All  are  neatly  kept,  but 
not  laid  out  to  advantage.  A  railway  is  open  from  Naples  to 
Rome  by  Caserta,  Frosmone,  and  Albano,  with  one  branch  to 
Nola,  Somo  and  Sanseverino  ;  another  to  Vietri,  Salerno,  and 
Eboli,  passing  by  Pompeii,  with  a  short  branch  to  Castellamare. 
To  the  east  oi  the  city  the  marshes  have  been  drained,  rendering 
them  more  productive  as  well  as  less  unhealthy.  Other  improve- 
ments are  in  nrogress.  Dirty  and  dilapidated  sqimres,  such,  lor  one 
instance,  as  tliat  near  the  Lai^o  Castello,  are  being  formed  into 
garden  squares  ;  another  is  near  the  Hospital  of  Gesu  e  Maria, 
at  the  Infrascata.  Several  public  markets  are  'alx>ut  to  be 
erected ;  two  of  them  wholesale  markets,  one  for  articles  arriving 
by  sea,  another  for  those  coming  from  the  provinces.  A  tram- 
road  for  omnibuses  from  Portici  to  Pozzuoli  is  also  contemplated, 
and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  be  a  great  convenience,  as  it 
will  relieve  throu<»h  the  city  the  overcrowded  streets.  Some 
co-operative  stores  have  been  established,  and  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. It  may  be  added,  that  in  October,  1868,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  a  new  port  in  the  island  of  Procida,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  population  by  the  latest  census  was  447,065 ;  it 
was  estimated  in  1868  at  nearly  600,000.  Previous  to  1860 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  education,  but  in  1862  there 
were  263  elementary  schools,  comprising  day-schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  with  19  evening  schools  for  adults,  in  addition  to  the 
children.  -  Altogether  there  were  10,500  pupils.  In  1865  there 
were  251  day  schools  for  boys,  202  for  girls,  129  evening  schools, 
22  infant  schools,  16  Sunday  schools  for  girls  and  women  ;  and 
370  private  schools,  not  under  the  care  of  the  municipality,  for 
poor  boys  and  girls,  with  a  total  of  39,611  pupils.  In  this  year 
the  municipality  expended  20,652^.  on  this  object,  and  this  sum 
has  since  been  increased. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  appearance  of  Naples  is 
owing  to  a  sad  calamity.  At  the  point  where  the  spit  of  land 
on  which  is  built  the  Castel  deir  Ovo  is  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  bridge,  rises  the  hill  called  the  Pizzafalcone,  nearly  300  feet 
high.  On  its  summit  is  a  barrack,  on  the  site,  as  some  suppose, 
of  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  in  front  of  which  runs  a  part  of  the  long 
street,  called  the  Chiaja,  or  Quay.  Below,  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  the  rock  has  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  road 
alon^  the  shore  from  the  Arsenal  on  the  east  to  the  Villa  Reale, 
of  which  the  eastern'  portion  is  called  the  Strada  Santa  Lucia, 
which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  visitors  on  account  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  views  from  it.  The  rock  of  Pizzafalcone  is  com- 
posed of  loose  tufa  and  sand,  with  an  occasional  layer  of  firmer 
material  Its  insecure  nature  had  been  long  recognised,  and  a 
wall  of  masonry  had  been  constructed  to  a  considerable  height 
along  its  base,  but,  instead  of  being  built  into  and  jointed  with 
the  hill,  it  was  left  detached,  the  vacant  space  gradually  filling 
with  the  escaping  sand  pressing  the  wall  outward,  so  that  latterly 
buttresses  were  built  against  it  to  afford  some  additional  protec- 
tion. Santa  Lucia  was  on  the  eastern  face  of  this  hill,  ana  north 
of  the  celebrated  sulphur  spring  ;  many  of  the  houses  had  their 
backs  close  to  it,  and  it  is  said,  in  order  to  gain  room,  some  of 
them,  generally  those  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  had  cellars  or 
vaults  penetrating  the  loose  rock  to  a  dept^  of  40  feet  Vesu- 
vius had  been  in  eruption  from  Nov.  17,  1867,  and  earthquakes 
had  been  frequent  in  Naples,  but  so  slight  that  no  danger  was 
apprehended  as  long  as  the  volcano  was  m  action.  On  Jan.  28, 
1868,  about  6.45  p.m.,  the  landslip  occurred,  burying  eight  or 
ten  houses,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  as  also,  it  is  said,  a  passing 
omnibus  and  some  foot-passengers,  and  completely  blocking  up 
the  road.  Fortunately  many  of  the  residents  were  absent, 
some  few  were  saved  from  dangerous  positions  by  the  daring  of 
a  few  of  the  bersaglieri  and  other  of  the  spectatora  who  quickly 
gathered  around  ;  but  the  loss  of  life  was  guessed  at  about  OO. 
Great  complaint  was  made  of  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  to 
have  the  ruins  searched  in  order  to  rescue  any  that  might  be 
yet  alive,  while  individuals,  among  whom  Signor  Zampari  dis- 
tinguished himself,  were  prompt  in  endeavouring  to  drive  a 
tunnel  through  the  mass  ol  ruins  towards  the  spot  where  it  was 
supposed  some  might  have  taken  refuge.  Later  another  tunnel 
was  formed  by  the  city  engineers.  In  both  the  difficulties  and 
danger  were  enormous,  but  nothing  was  found  alive  except  a 
cat.  As,  therefore,  the  working  amid  the  ruins  threatened  fatal 
consequences,  and  from  the  lapse  of  time  no  probability  re- 
mained of  rescuing  anyone  alive,  the  further  tunnelling  was 
prohibited.  The  subsequent  w^orks,  besides  clearing  a  passage 
lor  the  traffic,  have  consisted  in  removing  the  looser  portions  of 
the  face  of  the  rock,  repairing  the  wall  and  attaching  it  more 
securely  to  the  rock,  building  additional  buttresses,  vmich  will 
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occupy  the  old  road,  and  carrying  the  new  road  farther  south, 
for  which  purpose  the  old  gateway  and  wall  of  the  O^stel  dell' 
Ovo  will  have  to  be  removed,  tbus  considerably  enlarging  the 
extent  of  the  prospect 

As  we  have  stated  above,  Vesuvius  became  an  active  volcano 
in  November,   1867,   after  six  years   of   comparative  repose, 
and  it  has  ever  since   been  the  grand  spectacle  of  Naples^ 
Professor  L.  Pdmieri,  the  director  of  the  Observatorv,  states 
that  as  early  as  October  the  apparatus  showed  that  there  was 
great  disturbance  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain ;  detonatioDB 
were  heard,  and  fragments  of  burning  lava  were  ejected  to  a 
height  of  at  least  250  feet.    Several  openings  were  formed  in  the 
principal  crater,  near  the  summit,  into  which  streams  of  lava 
wei-e  poured ;  it  became  full,  and  on  Nov.  17  overflowed,  and 
began  to  descend  the  mountain  between  north  and  west.    It  was 
soon  seen,  however,  that  the  eruption  would  not  be  of  a  dan- 
gerous character,  from  the  obstacles  produced  by  the  old  and 
indurated  lava,  and  the  ^reat  distance  to  any  cultivated  land. 
The  magnificence  of  the  sight  attracted  many  curious  and  scien- 
tific visitors,  and  Professor  Palmieri  noted  the  phenomena  daily, 
and  has  recorded  the  indications  of  the  seismometer.    The  erup- 
tions increased  in  force,  and  within  a  few  days  the  flames  rose  20 
feet  above  the  crater ;  stones  a  ton  in  weight  were  ejected  into 
the  air,  while  smaller  stones,  lava,  ashes,  and  fiery  sparks  reached 
a  height  of  1000  feet ;  a  stream  of  burning  lava,  70  feet  wide,  at 
the  same  time  descending  the  mountain.    With  occasional  inter- 
uussions  of  partial  repose  this  continued,  and  in  Januaiy,  1868, 
it  was  seen  that  a  new  cone  liad  been  formed  within  the  old 
crater.    Towards  the  middle  of  January,  Besina  and  Torre  del 
Greco  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  as  the  lava  was  approachin;; 
them,  but  ultimately  it  turned  aside  before  reaching  tnem,.and 
lost  itself  among  the  old  deposits.    On  Jan.  22  with  the  smoke 
was  mingled  a  quantity  of  dark  ashes,  and  sublimates  of  lead, 
copper,  and  chlorure  of  iodine  were  found  in  abundance.  During 
a  portion  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  eruptions  it  was  observea 
that  while  the  crater  was  naming  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain appeared  dark,  the  new  lava  flomng  under  the  crust  of  the 
old,  until  at  a  considerable  distance  below  it  appeared  in  fi^ 
streams.    On  March  11  and  12  a  mouth  was  opened  in  the  wall 
of  the  crater  on  the  north ;  a  fresh  stream  of  lava  was  poured 
forth  towards  Ottojano,  and  from  three  small  openings  near  the 
top  of  the  cone,  from  which  showers  of  stones  were  projected  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet.    The  volcano  then  appeared  to  acquire 
fresh  energy :  the  summit  was  on  fire,  the  walls  of  the  crater 
became  red  with  heat,  the  lava  suited  heavily  over  the  brink, 
and  heavy  stones  were  ejected  to  a  computed  height  of  1600  feet. 
Showera  of  fine  ashes  covered  Resina,  parts  of  Naples,  and  even 
reached  Posilippo,  at  ten  miles  distance.    At  the  latter  end  of 
March  Professor  Phillips,  of   Oxford  University,  arrived   to 
examine  the  lava  streams  of  different  a^s.    In  some  of  the 
specimens  fossil  shells  were  found,  indicatmg  submarine  forma- 
tion ;  in  others  of  a  more  recent  date  fossu  leaves  and  plants 
were  most  distinctly  impressed,  with  the  fibres  of  each  leaf 
clearly  defined.    He  examined  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and  Astroni, 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  about  440  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  bottoms  about  20  feet  above  the  same  level,  and  to  be 
composed  of  tufa.    The  volcano  continued,  and  was  still  in  an 
active  state,  although  with  less  violence,  as  late  as  November, 
1868. 

NASSAU  [E,  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  915],  In  1848  the  constitution 
of  1817  was  modified  hy  the  legislative  assemblies  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  reigmn^  duke ;  and  on  Dec  28, 1849,  the 
new  form  wa.9  promulgated  by  authority.  But  the  Germanic 
Diet  having  desired  that  all  the  German  States  should  place 
their  constitutions  in  harmony  with  what  was  termed  the  Federal 
Laws,  the  Duke  deemed  himself  bound  to  abrogate  the  constitu- 
tion ne  had  just  acknowledged.  This  was  done  by  decree  in 
November,  1851,  and  the  ola  constitution  was  restored,  with  a 
few  modifications  of  the  electoral  laws.  The  upper  chamber 
consisted  chiefly  of  members  of  the  ducal  family,  of  officials,  the 
heads  of  certain  noble  families,  and  of  nominees  of  the  Duke. 
The  lower  chamber  was  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  towns 
and  districts,  elected  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  elected  for  six  years,  and  met  yearly.  By  the  old 
constitution  it  was  recognised  that  the  chambers  should  have 
the  right  of  voting  th^  budget ;  but  previous  to  1848  disputes 
had  arisen  between  them  and  the  Duke  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  revenues  of  the  ducal  domains,  which  the  Duke  claimed  to 
retain  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  cnambers  desired  to  include  in 
the  budget.  By  the  law  of  1849  it  was  declared  that  the 
domains  should  oe  included  in  the  public  revenue,  and  a  civil 
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list  waa  voted  for  the  Duke,  provisionally,  for  five* years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  Duke  announced  to  the  chambers,  on  May 
1,  1854,  that  he  would  no  longer  have  a  civil  list  revenue  fixed 
by  the  budget ;  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  administration  of 
the  property  to  the  care  of  the  chambers,  but  that  he  should 
retain  tne  entire  disposition  of  the  revenues.  The  assembly 
replied  that  the  control  entrusted  to  them  was  merely  illusory ; 
and  the  Duke  answered  that  they  were  aiTogating  to  themselves 
powers  to  which  they  had  no  right  In  1860  something  like  a 
compromise  was  efl'ected,  the  assembly  voted  that  when  the 
revenues  from  the  domains  should  exceed  70,00OZ.  a-year,  15  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 

Nassau  has  been  one  of  the  Qennan  States  most  zealous  in 
taking  precautions  against  the  designs  of  France,  of  which  much 
fear  was  felt  in  1859,  and  ranged  itself  generally  on  the  side 
of  Austria.  In  1860  laws  were  passed  abolishing  some  of  the 
corporation  and  guild  restrictions  which  fettered  the  freedom  of 
labour.  But  the  most  animated  discussions  of  the  chambers  in 
this  year  related  to  a  concordat  about  to  be  concluded  with  the 
Pope,  and  they  desired  the  government  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  church  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  request  was  again  urged  in  the  session  of 
1861.  In  that  of  1862  some  resolutions  were  promoted  for 
mitigating  the  severity  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  press,  estab- 
lished by  the  Ksgulations  of  1854,  but  nothing  was  eflected, 
and  the  session  was  mainly  occupied  with  discussions  on  the 
budget 

To e  succeeding  years  were  characterised  by  similar  proceedings. 
The  Chambers  were  summoned  ;  proceeded  to  detail  or  redress 
their  grievances,  and  were  reproved  and  dissolved.  Efforts  were 
made  oy  the  government  to  effect,  by  new  elections,  and  by 
illegal  proceedings  to  procure,  a  maiority  in  the  Chambers, 
but  always  failed.  When  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
came  to  agitate  all  German  minds,  the  people  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  The  Duke 
pursued  a  doubtful  course,  but  one  not  approved  of  by  his 
people;  he  played,  however,  but  an  unimportant  part,  as 
Nassau  had  but  an  alternate  scat  in  the  Diet  with  Brunswick, 
which  was  the  representative  in  1864.  On  the  breakins  out  of 
hostilities,  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  he  resolved  to 
send  his  contingent  to  the  federal  army,  but  the  Chambers 
would  not  second  him.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Nassau  was 
incorporated  in  the  Prussian  monarchv  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  population,  and  the  Duke  was  deposed. 

The  population  of  the  Duchy  had  increased  since  1852,  and  in 
1864  amounted  to  462,334,  of  whom  241,334  were  Protestants, 
213,335  Roman  Catholics,  7252  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Men- 
nonites,  German  Catholics,  &c.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  had 
26,573  inhabitants.  The  revenue  in  that  year  was  541,000i.,  the 
expenditure  614,536?.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  709,500^, 
and  the  sum  of  2,920,000^  had  been  borrowed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads. 

NATAL  [E.  C.  vol  iiL  col.  916—918].  The  boundaries  now 
lie  between  29°  and  32°  S.  lat.  and  28°  and  32=*  E,  long.  In  1856 
a  constitution  was  granted  to  this  colony.  It  has  now  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who  is  only  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  when  the  latter  ia  within  the  territory.  There  is  a  Legis- 
lative Council  consisting  of  16  members,  of  whom  4  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  12  are  elected  by  the  various  districts ; 
but  the  Crown  has  a  veto  upon  every  bill  passed  by  the  council. 
There  is  a  supreme  Court  with  three  judges,  whicii  has  its  seat 
at  Pietermantzbui^  ;  and  there  are  resident  magistrates  and 
local  courts  in  all  the  counties.  Previous  to  1861  much  of  the 
land  was  held  by  the  Dutch  Boers  on  payment  of  a  quit-rent, 
varying  from  one-sixth  of  a  penny  to  twopence-halfpenny  per 
acre.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  enabling  the  nolders  to 
redeem  the  quit^rent,  and  to  hold  the  lands  free  on  a  payment 
equal  to  15  years*  purchase  in  some  cascH,  and  of  35  to  43  years' 
purchase  in  others,  but  no  redemption  can  be  obtained  imtil  all 
registered  mortgages  have  been  paid  off.  The  Legislative  Council 
also  adopted  measures  for  giving  the  natives  a  rec(^ised  legal 
title  to  the  lauds  held  by  them,  with  the  aim  of  inducing  them 
to  become  permanent  residents  in  villages.  Much  complaint 
has,  however,  been  made  of  the  improvident  manner  in  which 
the  land  has  been  disposed  of.  In  1864  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners state  that  "  of  the  11,600,000  acres  whicn  the  colony 
is  supposed  to  contain,  7,000,000  have  been  granted  away  among 
a  European  population  of  about  12,500  persons,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  560  acres  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child."  Much  of 
this  land  is  the  property  of  non-residents,  who  hold  it  unoc- 
cupied until  a  laxge  profit  can  be  made  by  its  sale,  and  in  the 


meantime  offering  serious  obstructions  to  the  extension  of  coloni- 
sation. Of  the  remaining  lands  the  government  now  has  the 
control,  and  grants  are  made  under  certain  regulations.  An  im- 
migrant paying  his  own  passage  and  possessing  a  capital  of  500^. 
is  entitled  to  a  land  order  for  200  acres  of  crown  land  of  average 
quality,  with  a  right  to  purchase  200  acres  in  addition,  lying 
contiguous  to  the  first  lot,  for  10^.  an  acre,  if  the  purchase  be 
completed  within  five  years ;  but  continuous  occupation  is 
required  for  at  least  two  years  before  the  title  is  finally  given. 
Laiid  for  purposes  of  pasturage  may  be  hired  of  the  Crown  by 
persons  of  adequate  means  and  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  1500 
acres  at  a  yeiirfy  rental  of  twopence  per  acre,  for  a  term  of  five 

Sears,  with  certain  rights  of  pre-emption  in  the  purchase.  A 
mited  number  of  farmers  receive  an  assisted  passage  with  a 
land  order  for  50  acres,  with  certain  rights  of  commonage.  In 
1867  the  European  settlers  numbered  16,963,  of  whom  9194  were 
males  and  7769  were  females.  The  native  settlers,  who  are  mostly 
Zooloos,  form  an  important  part  of  the  population,  amount- 
ing as  they  do  to  164,290,  but  these  are  not  sufficient,  or  rather 
perhaps  not  altogether  available  for  the  cultivation,  as  they  have 
a  reluctance  to  undertake  continuous  labour.  In  1859  an  Act 
was  passed  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  coolies  from  India.  By  the 
end  of  1860  more  than  a  thousand  had  arrived,  and  a  few  thou- 
sands have  been  s^upplied  since.     In  1867  there  were  6565. 

The  resources  of  Natal  are  found  to  be  even  more  varied  and 
more  extensive  than  was  at  first  supposed,  but  where  labour  is 
scarce  and  land  abundant,  pastoral  pursuits  will  naturally  pre- 
dominate. The  pastures  of  the  uplands  were  soon  found  to  be 
favourable  to  cattle ;  the  Dutchmen  introduced  them ;  the  breed 
has  been  improved  by  the  English  settlers ;  they  are  found  to 
be  profitable  in  the  dairy,  necessary  as  chiefly  supplying  the 
beasts  of  burden  for  the  rough  roads  of  the  country,  and  furnish- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  hides  and  tallow  lor  exportation. 
In  1864  there  were  estimated  to  be  290,000  head  in  the  colony, 
although  a  lung  disease  had  pi*eyailed  and  been  extremely  de- 
structive in  a  few  previous  years.  Horses  are  bred  on  the 
higher  grounds,  a  peculiar  disease  attacking  them  in  the  low 
grounds  and  near  the  coast,  and  there  were  upwards  of  15,000 
at  the  end  of  1864.  The  climate  of  Natal,  like  that  of  the  Cape, 
was  for  some  time  considered  unfavourable  for  sheep,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  by  choosing  elevated  pastures  they  prove  very 
profitable  investments.  There  are  nearly  200,000  in  the  colony, 
and  in  1864  the  wool  exported  amounted  to  1,465,000  lbs. ;  m 
1865  Natal,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  South  AMcan  colo- 
nies, exported  to  England  29,220,623  lbs.  Goats  are  also  largely 
bred,  and  the  Angom  goat,  with  its  valuable  hair,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced,  together  numbering  about  126,000.  Less 
attention  has  been  given  to  pigs,  of  which  there  are  but  a  few 
thousand  in  the  colonjr.  The  cereals  are  all  successfully  grown 
where  properly  cultivated  on  appropriately  selected  spots; 
as  also  are  potatoes,  tuniips,  and  beet-root.  The  staple  articles, 
however,  for  commercial  purposes  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
arrow  root,  while  tobacco  is  grown  for  home  consumption.  The 
sugar  plantations  are  all  near  the  coast.  In  the  manumcture  most 
of  the  modem  improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  in  1864 
the  produce  was  140,000  cwts.,  of  which  40,000  were  exported. 
Cotton  has  for  some  time  been  the  object  to  which  much  atten- 
tion has  been  directed.  The  climate  and  the  soil  have  been  found 
favourable  to  its  cultivation.  The  rainy  season  commences  at 
the  latter  end  of  August  and  continues  till  about  March.  The 
cotton  hitherto  grown  Ls  a  perennial,  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
yielding  from  400  lbs.  to  7(X)  lbs.  per  acre,  a  lai^r  product  than 
that  given  in  the  Carolinas.  The  colour  has  been  an  objection, 
but  seed  from  New  Orleans  has  been  recently  introduced  with 
every  prospect  of  success  if  labour  can  be  obtained.  In  1865  the 
export  to  England  amounted  to  988  cwts.  Good  coffee  has  also 
been  produced,  and  its  growth  is  extending  ;  but  as  the  planter 
has  to  wait  four  years  for  his  first  crop,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
spread  rapidly  in  a  young  colony  where  labour  is  scarce  and  dear. 
Arrow-root,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  crop  at  once  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  skill  and  labour ;  it  is  of  a  quality  when 
properly  prepared  equal  to  that  of  Bermuda ;  but  the  demand 
lor  it  is  uncertain,  and  the  price  varies  greatly.  Tobacco  is  suc- 
cessfully grown,  and  its  cultivation  is  widely  extending.  For- 
merly a  laige  quantity  was  imported,  as  it  was  required  not  only 
for  the  prevalent  habit  of  smoKing,  but  as  dressing  for  the  sheep, 
and  these  wants  are  now  nearly  supplied  by  the  home  produc- 
tion. A  few  other  articles  are  raisea,  not  perhaps  of  commercial 
importance,  but  showing  the  capabilities  of  ttie  soil,  such  aa 
ginger,  turmeric,  &c,  and  most  European  vegetables  and  fruits 
grow  in  profusion,  as  do  also  the  usual  flowers  of  an  English 
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garden.  The  following  Btatement  of  the  agriculture  of  Natal  is 
from  the  Mercury  newspaper,  puhlished  in  the  colony  : — "  In 
1867  63,260  acres  of  lana  were  under  Indian  com,  and  produced 
867,131  bushels  ;  32,155  acres  were  mider  Kaffir  com,  and  pro- 
duced 275,172  bushels;  1859  acres  were  under  wheat,  and 
produced  24,504  bushels ;  12,796  acres  were  under  sugar,  and 
produced  6826  tons  ;  3155  acres  were  under  coffee,  and  produced 
109,666  lbs. ;  1262  acres  cotton,  producing  217,210  lbs. ;  163 
acres  tobacco,  producing  38,431  lbs.  The  yearns  export  of  wool, 
an  ever^advancing  item,  amounted  to  1,974,447  lbs.  Of  horses 
there  were  in  the  colony  16,782  ;  homed  cattle,  339,547  ;  woolled 
sheep,  209,582 ;  Kaffir  sheep,  42,985;  mules,  226;  goats,  131,482. 
The  total  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  is  stated  to  be  109,415, 
of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is  wrought  by  the  natives  ;  and 
these  people  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indian  and 
Kaffir  com.  The  majority  of  homed  cattle  is  owned  by  natives, 
as  also  the  Kaffir  sheep  and  ^oats  ;  and  they  likewise  possess 
numbers  of  horses.  Land  cultivated  by  natives  does  not  return 
more  than  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  Indian  com,  with  pumpkins, 
to  the  acre  ;  whereas  by  the  European  method  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  ground,  from  46  to  60  bushels  per  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained, besides  a  large  crop  of  pumpkins,  lor  cattle  and  sheep 
feed,  on  the  same  land." 

Of  the  mineral  resources  of  Natal  not  much  is  positively 
known,  but  Mr.  R  J.  Mann,  the  special  emigration  agent  of  the 
colony,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bo^al  Qeographical  Society  in 
November,  1866,  described  the  existence  of  large  coal-fields 
of  excellent  quality  in  Natal,  as  to  which  he  has  been  confirmed 
bv  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Donovan.  The  best  bed  lies  along 
t&e  valley  of  the  Tugela  river,  about  150  miles  from  D'Urban, 
where  the  coal  is  in  common  domestic  use.  If  brought,  as  it  easily 
might  be,  to  that  port,  it  would  enable  the  mail-steamers  from 
Qreat  Britain  to  India  to  coal  here  at  a  moderate  expense,  taking 
enough  for  the  return  voyage,  and  again  coaling  for  home.  Thefe 
are  fSso  beds  of  limestone,  previously  thounit  not  to  exist  in 
South  Africa,  of  an  excellent  quality,  some  ot  which  attains  the 
character  of  a  pure  marble.  At  the  Intemational  Exhibition  of 
1862  Natal  exhibited  specimens  of  all  the  before-mentioned 
products,  with  capsicums,  cayenne  pepper,  chillies,  timber,  bark, 
and  many  other  substances,  to  the  numoer  of  upwards  of  400.  A 
like  display  was  made  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  coal  above-mentioned.  Towards  the  end 
of  1867  a  German  explorer  named  Carl  Mauch  announced  that  a 
certain  mountain  region  called  Bangamgwate,  between  the  Zam- 
besi river  on  the  noilh  and  the  Limpopo  on  the  south,  was  rich 
in  gold.  He  especially  named  two  localities,  one  in  lat.  20^  40^ 
S.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  2iambesi,  the  other  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Limpopo,  about  40  miles  north  of  Tete.  There  are  un- 
doubted traces  of  ancient  metalliferous  excavations,  and  the  gold 
is  now  found  in  **  white  quartzite  rocks  embayed  in  a  variety  of 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  whether  hard  slates  (probably  Silunan) 


part  of  this  tract  lies  in  19"^  50'  S.  lat.,  and  38"^  35'  E.  long.,  and 
IS  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  announcement 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  Natal,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  distant  about  760  miles  of  country,  all  of  which  is  roadless, 
and  much  of  it  waterless.  It  is  also  in  the  territory  of  a  native 
chief,  named  Matjen  or  Machuen.  By  April  and  May  it  had 
been  visited  by  several  parties  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
gold,  and  Captain  Black,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  parties,  reported 
on  May  3,  that  although  there  was  ^old,  "  we  have  a  long  way  to 
sink  for  it  ...  .  we  have  one  pit  down  nearly  40  leet,  and 
another  about  15  feet,  through  solid  slate."  The  intelligence 
was  received  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  or  Free  State  as  it  is 
called,  a  few  days  earlier  Uian  at  X^atal,  where  it  caused  equal 
excitement,  and  which  immediately  annexed  it  to  its  own  terri- 
tory. This  annexation  was  opposed  by  Machuen,  who  proposed 
to  make  over  his  rights  to  the  government  of  Natal  on  certain 
conditions,  and  in  the  meantime  issued  licences  to  miners  at  1/. 
per  head.  In  August  the  proposal  of  annexation  was  discussed 
m  the  Legislative  Council ;  resolutions  for  that  purpose,  as  also 
for  incorporating  the  Free  State,  in  order  to  suppress  slavery 
there,  were  passed,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  directed  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  sanction.  Other  resohi- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenditure  for  1869  oy 
more  than  20,0001  were  also  passed,  to  which  the  Governor 
refused  his  assent,  and  these  are  likewise  to  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  [Transvaal,  E.  C.  S.].  In  September,  1868, 
gold  was  found  in  the  Nutwalumi,  a  river  about  30  miles  south 


of  D'Urban  ;  the  government  directed  a  further  search,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  a  paying  field  would  be  found  nearer  the 
coast. 

The  city  Pietermaritzburg  stands  in  about  29**  36^  S.  lat.  and 
SO**  20'  Rilong..  54  mile*  by  the  road  from  its  port,  D'Url>an. 
From  its  elevation,  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  range  M 
hills  considerably  higher  on  the  north,  it  has  a  comparativeJr 
cool  and  pleasant  climate.     It  contains  the  government   house 
and  the  public  offices,  a  barrack,  and  a  fort    There  are  several 
churches  and  chapels,  hotels,  banks,  well-furnished  abop#s  &a 
The  streets  are  spacious,  straight,  and  rectangular,  many  of  the 
houses  are  well-built,  wiUi  slate  or  tiled  roofs ;  trees  omameiit 
many  of  the  streets  and  roads,  while  groves  and  cardens  are  in- 
termixed, and  running  water-courses  skirt  many  of  tlie  footways. 
A  mayor  and  corporation  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city.     Tbr 
population  amounts  to  about  3500  Europeans,  and  2100  cooli<rs 
ana  Kaffirs. 

1/ Urban  is  situated  on  a  sandy  flat,  on  the  shore  of  an  inner 
bay,  about  three  miles  from  the  main  entrance.    Thia  bay  9lU>- 
gether  contains  an  area  of  about  4000  acres,  of  which  only  about 
80  or  85  acres  have  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  even  small 
craft,  a  lai>^  part  being  dry  at  low  water.    It  is  singularly 
formed.    The  sandy  flat  on  which  D^Urban  is  built  runs  out  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  what  is  called  the  sandspit,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  overlapped  on  the  south  aide  by  the 
Bluff,  a  hill  range  of  rock  more  than  200  feet  high.     Within 
this  is  the  inner  harbour  land-locked,  with  depth  of  water  for 
ships  of  500  or  600  tons  burden,  and  a  tidal  rise  of  about  six 
feet    Outside  is  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  vessels  of  the 
above-named  burden  can  enter  at  high-tide,  but  the  entrance  b 
very  narrow  and  close  under  the  Bluff.    Attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  harbour  bv  constructing  piers,  extending 
seaward  from  the  sandspit  and  the  point  of  the  BluflT  so  as  to 
narrow  the  harbour  ana  increase  the  scour  of  the  ebb-tide  over 
the  bar.    About  1200  feet  of  a  pier  from  the  end  of  the  sandspit 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Milne  ;  its  total  length  was  to  have  b^ 
2000  feet,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1857.    A  plan  was  then 
furnished  bv  Captain  Veteh,  but,  having  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  hay,  he  included  too  much  of  the  area  within  his  pier? ; 
some  portions  were  constructed,  but  the  scour  was  found  meffi- 
cient,  and  the  harbour  remained  as  shallow  as  before.     In  1867 
a  new  plan  was  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  Paterson,  the  colonial  engi- 
neer, with  a  report  on  the  existing  constructions.     He  found 
that  the  timbers  of  the  piers  had  been  nearly  destroved  by  the 
teredo ;  and,  therefore,  recommended  that  any  new  piers  should 
be  formed  alongside  piles  by  tUting  masses  of  stone  and  rubble 
in  the  manner  pursued  at  Portland.    He  also  greatly  circnin- 
scribed  the  space,  and  expected  thus  to  secure  an  active  scour 
during  the  ebo-tide.    The  plan  was  approved,  and  is  now  in  course 
of  execution ;  the  time  for  its  completion  is  estimated  at  two  years 
and  a  half.    It  is  the  more  important  to  improve  tiiis  harbour  tf 
it  is  the  only  secure  one  along  several  hundred  miles  of  coast 
An  iron  lightnouse  has  been  constructed ;  and  landing-stages  and 
custom-houses  have  been  built  at  the  side  of  the  deep-water 
chanueL    A  railway  runs  from  the  landing-stages  to  the  town, 
and  this  is  being  extended  to  the  stone-quarries  to  the  north,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Umgeni,  in  order  to  bring  the  stone  for 
the  projected  harbour  works.    The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
but  the  roadway  and  footpath  of  the  streets  are  aiike  encum- 
bered by  the  loose  sand,  although  partially  relieved  by  the 
seringa  trees  along  the  footways :  this  inconvenience  is  about  to 
be  removed  by  paving  the  foot  and  carriage-wavs.    It  has  tele- 
graphic commimication  with  the  capital,  to  which  also  a  four- 
norse  omnibus  runs ;  and  it  contains  a  population  of  about  3000 
Europeans  and  1600  coloured  inhabitants. 

There  are  4  govemment  schools  in  the  colony,  and  47  public 
schools,  with  a  number  of  missionary  stations,  at  most  of  whicli 
some  instruction  is  afforded.    In  the  beginning  of  1861  two  Acts 
were  passed  for  establishing  coUeces  at  Pietermaritzburg  and 
D'Urban ;  the  first  being  endowed  with  land  to  the  value  of 
6000/. ;  the  second  to  the  value  of  80002.    This  has  been  vested 
in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges,  but  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that,  at  the  present  price  of  land,  these  grants  woidd  be  very 
extensive,  that  tne  value  to  them  is  only  prospective,  anLthat 
keeping  back  such  large  spaces  till  the  value  of  land  rises,  ol^. 
great  impediments  to  the  settlement  of  the  coloniste,  and  it  is    ^ 
probable  that  some  modification  wUl  take  place.    There  are  also 
a  number  of  small  settlements  called  towns,  of  which  Yerulam 
on  the  Umhloti  river,  about  20  miles  from  D'Urban.  and  Pine- 
town,  on  the  road  between  D^Urban  and  Pietermantzbui^,  are 
the  most  considerable.    To  all  of  these  roads  have  been  formed 
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in  many  directions,  new  ones  are  being  continually  opened,  and 
biidgeSy  a  few  of  them  handsome  structures,  have  been  thrown 
across  several  of  the  rivers. 

In  1863  the  value  of  the  imports  to  the  colony  was  473,3332. , 
of  the  exports,  123,068/. ;  in  1864  the  imports  were  valued  at 
591,000/.,  the  exports  at  220,000^    The  imports  from  Great 
Britain   of  British  manufactures  or  produce  were  223,200/.  in 
1865,    and   172,236/.    in    1866.      lu   1867   the    imports    were 
^69,580/.y  the  exports  225,671/.,  the  highest  amount  yet  reached. 
The   public  revenue  in   1863  was  123,068/.,  in   1864  it  was 
152,0002.     The  revenue  arises  chiefly  from  the  land-sales,  cus- 
toms' duties,  stamps,  licences,  and  a  native  hut  tax.    The  expen- 
diture is  usually  within  the  income,  although  in  1863  the  grants 
for  education,  roads  and  bridges,  immigration,  and  the  post- 
office,  amounted  to  30,000/.    English  weights  and  measures  are 
used  throughout  the  colony. 

Natal  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1853,  and  Dr.  Colenso  became 
the  first  bishop.  Into  the  strife  which  has  arisen  from  the  dis- 
putes between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  (iisputes  which 
are  not  yet  settled,  we  do  not  enter. 

NEBRASKA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  923].    This  Territory,  formed 
in  1 854,  has  been  materially  modified.     It  was  admitted  as  a  State 
in  1867,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  senate  and  two  to  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.    Its  area  is  now  only  68,8(X)  square  miles,  in- 
stead of  the  previous  136,700,  but  the  population  of  the  reduced 
area  had  risen  to  76,000  in  1866.     It  lies  between  40°  and  43°  N. 
lat.,  and  96^  and  104°  W.  long. ;  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
souri.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river  which 
separates  it  from  the  Stotes  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  on  the  north 
by  Dakota,  on  the  west  by  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  on  the 
south  by  Kansas.    The  river  I^ebraska,  which  is  said  to  mean  the 
Shallow  River,  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  rising  in  the 
Kooky  Mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Missouri  about  60  miles 
below  the  town  of  Omato,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles. 
This  river,  known  to  the  north-west  hunters  as  the  Platte, 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  though  a  rapid  stream,  and 
occasionally  flooded,  it  is  of  little  utility  for  navigation.     The 
provincial  legislature    consists  of  a  council  of  13  members, 
who  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
of  from  26  to  39  members,  vaiying  with  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion, elected  annually.    A  larce  portion  of  M'hat  was  callea  the 
Great  American  Desert,  or  MauvaiBes  Terres,  is  in  this  State ; 
a  sterile  soil,  covered  with  abrupt  masses  of  picturesque  rocks, 
over  which  the  bufliEdo,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the  otter  are  yet 
hunted.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  valley  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile,  and  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  success- 
fully adopted.     In  1860,  with  a  population  of  only  28,841,  there 
were  produced  72,468  bushels  of  wheat,  1,846,785  bushels  of 
maize,  79,977  bushels  of  oats,  4508  of  peas  and  beans,  1243  of 
buck-wheat,  169,762  of  potatoes,  26,320  tons  of  hay,  and  3801 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  with  some  other  items  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  live  stock  in  the  same  year  consisted  of  4522  horses, 
473  asses  and  mules,  20,183  homed  cattle,  1767  sheep,  and 
26,965    swine.     From    these  were  produced   352,697  lbs.    of 
butter,  16,762  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  3312  lbs.  of  wool.     Over 
considerable  portions  of  the  valley  extend  forests  of  cotton- 
wood,  mingled  with  oak,  elm,  black  walnut,  butter-nut,  &c. ; 
and  a  tlud  coarse  grass  covers  other  parts.     The  geological 
formation  is  imperfectly  known,  but  in  the  south  limestone  is 
abundant,  and  sandstone  crops  out  in  various  places.    It  is 
supposed  that  valuable  ores  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
RocRy  Mountains,  and  some  rich  salt  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered and  worked.     Wild  buffaloes,  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
beaver,  and  the  otter,  are  found  in  the  more  desolate  parts  of 
the  State. 

Omato,  the  capital  of  the  territorv,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  opposite  to  Council  Bluft  ci1r)r.  It  is  well  built,  the 
houses  are  arranged  in  quadrangular  blocks,  in  American  fashion, 
the  streets  crosamg  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  paved  with 
stone  or  brick.  In  1866  it  had  an  estimated  population  of  about 
6000,  with  ten  churches.  The  other  principal  buildings  were 
— ^the  court-house,  the  capitol,  several  banks,  notels,  and  schools. 
The  Missouri  is  here  navigable  for  steamers  above  and  below, 
and  emigrants  going  westward  mostly  cross  here.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  union  Pacific  Railway  by  a  branch  line,  and  a 
militaiY  road  runs  to  Port  Kearney.  A  good  limestone,  well 
adapted  for  building,  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Nebrcuka,  also  on  the  Missouri,  a  flourishing  town,  had  in 
1866  between  7000  and  8000  inhabitants. 

BrotongviUe  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  though  at  present  little 
more  than  a  village,  promises  a  rapid  increase. 

CEOG.  DIV. — BUP. 


NETHERLANDS  pS.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  925—30].  On  Dec.  31, 
1666,  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  includiug  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg,  was  3,552,666,  distributed  thus  :— 

North  Brabant 426,573 

Guelderland 430,286 

South  Holland 673,761 

North  Holland 574,433 

Zealand 177,832 

Utrecht 172,487 

Priesland 292  503 

Overvuel 253J163 

Oromngen 226,139 

Drenthe 104,956 

Limburg 223,532 

3,555,665 

The  town  population  is  larg^e  in  proportion  to  the  whole, 
and  has  mucn  increased  within  the  last  20  years.  At  the 
above  date  Amsterdam  had  265,677  inhabitants,  the  Hague, 
87,801 ;  Rotterdam,  115,277  ;  Utrecht,  68,607  ;  Leyden,  38,000; 
Qroningen,  36,852 ;  Amheim,  30,021 ;  Haarlem,  30,006  ;  Maes- 
tricht,  28,496  ;  Leeuwarden,  25,273  ;  Dordrecht,  24,765  ;  Bois- 
le-Duc,  24,201 ;  Nimeguen,  22,551 ;  Delft,  22,077. 

The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  the  Grand  Duke,  forms  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  is 
governed  by  a  constitution  and  legislature  of  its  own.  The 
connection,  however,  is  necessarily  close,  and  the  troops  are 
organised  with  the  army  of  the  Netherlands.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1863,  was  206,574  ;  giving  a 
total  for  the  united  countries  of  3,759,233.  At  the  same  date  tne 
capital,  Luxembui]g,  had  13,926  inhabitants ;  these  have  pro- 
baoly  decreased  since  the  demolition  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
removal  of  the  garrison. 

The  Colonial  population  is  laige.  Altogether,  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  Guinea  coast,  it  numbered  19,863,430 
in  1864.  The  chief  possession  is  the  island  of  Java,  with  its 
dependent  island  of  Madura,  in  which,  in  1864,  were  reckoned 
13,917,308  inhabitants.  The  other  eastern  colonies  are  parts  of 
Simiatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  and  Bcmca. 
In  the  West  Indies  there  are  Surinam,  Cura^o,  St.  Eustatius, 
St.  Martin,  &c.,  with  a  population  in  1864  of  85,373,  and  the 
possessions  on  the  African  coast  contain  a  population  estimated 
at  al)out  110,000  in  1859.  In  all  of  them  the  proportion  of 
European  settlers  is  remarkably  small.  By  a  species  of  land 
monopolv  Java  is  made  to  return  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  to 
the  mother  country ;  in  all  the  others  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  exceed  the  revenue,  but  the  trade  with  them  is 
laige  and  profitable. 

The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  continues  to  be  very  large,  but 
has  not  expanded  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  ai  few  other 
coimtries.  In  1852  the  value  of  the  importations  amounted  to 
27,726,629^  ;  in  1860  to  37,688,803/.  ;  in  1864  to  47,433,777^  ; 
and  in  1865  to  50,052,837/.  In  the  same  years  the  exportations 
were  22,707,053/. ;  43,041,657/.;  and  43,399,112.  In  1864  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  14,053,161/.,  of  which 
6,884,937/.  were  of  British  produce  and  manu£Eicture  alone ;  in 
1865  it  was  14,960,949/.,  of  which  8,137,753/.  were  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  and  these  in  1866  amounted  to  8,991,108/. 
In  the  years  1864, 1666,  and  1866,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  valued  at  11,660,180/.,  12,413,404/.,  and  11,706,620/. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  trade  of  Rotterdam  has  exceeded 
that  of  Amsterdam.  For  the  purpose  of  fEicilitating  this  com- 
merce several  important  enterprises  have  been  undertaken 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  gradually  decreasing  depth  of 
water  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  had  rendered  the  approach  to  Amster- 
dam more  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  in  1863  a  concession  was 
made  by  the  government  for  the  formation  of  a  new  canal  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  North  Sea.  The  total  length  is  to  be  about  15 
miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  86  yards  to  upwards  of  100 
yards.  The  port  is  to  be  at  Wyk,  and  will  have  a  breadth  of 
nearly  300  yards,  by  a  depth  of  from  22  feet  to  25  feet  The 
expense  was  estimated  at  2,250,000/. ;  financial  difficulties  inter- 
p^ed,  and  the  work  was  not  commenced  till  March,  1865. 
When  completed  this  will  save  a  long  and  troublesome  naviga- 
tion to  Amsterdam  for  a  vessel  coming  from  foreign  ports. 
Works  are  also  in  progress  for  improving  tiie  water  communica- 
tions of  Rotterdam.  In  October,  1866,  a  company  was  autho- 
rised to  establish  a  port  at  Scheveningen,  with  railways  to 
Amsterdam  and  to  Amersfort  In  the  same  month  the  canal  of 
South  Beveland  was  opened,  affording  a  readier  passage  to  the 
eastern  Scheldt.    On  this  csoial  two  enormous  works  have  been 
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conBtructed,  attesting  th«  hydraulic  skill  of  the  Dutch  engineers. 
Railroads  are  to  place  Flushing  in  communication  with  those  of 
Prussia.  In  1865  there  were  in  the  Netherlands  557  miles  of 
railway,  and  others  have  heen  opened  since,  on  some  of  which  the 
works  are  gigantic  The  bridge  over  the  Yssel,  near  Zutphen,  is 
equal  in  length  to  that  of  our  Britannia  Bridge,  and  others  are 
in  course  of  construction,  of  larger  proportions,  over  the  Meuse, 
near  Venloo,  and  over  the  Moerdyk.  Telegraph  lines  traverse 
the  country  in  every  direction.  Much  attention  has  also  been 
paid  to  agriculture  by  the  establishment  of  societies,  which  have 
instituted  exhibitions  and  given  prizes  for  the  best  animals,  and 
the  most  improved  agricultural  implements.  But  during  the 
winter  of  1859-60  the  provinces  of  North  Brabant,  Gueldenand, 
and  Utrecht  suffered  greatly  from  inundations ;  the  dykes 
having  civen  way  in  many  places,  and  entire  villages  were 
destroyed.  There  was  an  immense  loss  of  property,  but  fortu- 
nately not  much  loss  of  life.  Tlie  floods  recurred  in  1862, 
at  Nimeguen  and  Zutphen,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  for  remedying  the  disaster,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  dykes  are  now  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  they 
were  previously.  Very  successful  efforts  have  also  been  made 
in  pisciculture  since  1862.  Many  thousands  of  salmon  and 
salmon-trout  have  been  bred,  and  placed  in  the  Yssel,  the 
Overyssel,  and  some  other  rivers.  A  project  is  also  in  hand 
for  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  will  add  nearly  half  a  million  of  acres 
to  the  agricultural  area. 

Public  education  has  been  liberally  afforded.  At  the  end  of 
1864  there  were  3614  primary  schools  for  boys,  with  8771 
teachers,  and  228,762  scholars,  and  for  girls  with  1504  female 
teachers,  and  193,431  scholars ;  a  total  of  422,193  ^  scholars. 
There  were  likewise  822  asylums,  frequented  by  23,494  boys 
and  25,975  girls.  The  Lyceums  numbered  63,  with  244  pro- 
fessors,-and  1314  schohurs,  and  in  the  three  universities  there 
'Were  1283  students. 

The  revenue  has  been  increasing,  and  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  1862  the  budget  gave  the  receipts  as  7,208,1252.,  the  expen- 
diture 7,150,665/.  In  1866  the  oudget  gave  the  revenue  as 
9,187,486/.,  the  expenditure  9,115,750/.  In  1867  the  budget 
gave  receipts  9,857,723/.,  expenditure  10,634,916/.  The  national 
public  debt  at  that  time  amounted  to  80,960,338/. 

The  Netherlands  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  state  of 
quietude.  Except  an  occasional  change  of  ministers,  the  conse- 
quence of  some  parliamentarv  differences,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  disturb  them.  Perhaps  the  chief  difference  in  their  assem- 
blies occurred  in  1866,  relative  to  the  mode  of  government 
practised  in  Java,  an  influential  party  holding  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  well-being  of  the  natives, 
and  that  too  much  has  oeen  given  to  the  extraction  of  a  large 
revenue  from  their  forced  labour  :  but  no  alteration  has  as  yet 
been  effected.  In  September,  1866,  after  a  new  election,  the 
king,  on  opening  the  session,  congratulated  the  Chambers  on 
the  country  liaving  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pea|Ce,  notwithstand- 
ing the  war  that  had  been  waging  on  their  frontiers,  and 
announced  his  pleasure  at  the  proper  spirit  displayed  in  the 
organisation  of  corps  of  volunteers.  The  Chambers,  however, 
proved  refractory,  and  were  dissolved  on  Oct  10,  the  king 
stating  in  a  proclamation  that  the  dissension  existing  between 
the  representatives  and  the  government  was  prejudicial  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  exhorting  the  electors  to  una- 
nimity. In  March,  1867,  it  became  known  that  the  king  had 
acreed  to  sell  Luxemburg  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
Cnambers  declared  that  they  should  make  no  objection,  as  they 
did  not  consider  that  it  concerned  them.  Prussia,  however,  who 
garrisoned  the  strong  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  as  one  of  the 
frontier  defences  of  the  German  Confederation,  raised  a  diffi- 
culty. The  king  readily  consented  to  withdraw  from  the  baigain, 
but  to  this  France  would  not  agree.  Serious  complications  seemed 
about  to  arise,  and  Qreat  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria  offered 
themselves  as  mediators.  On  May  7  a  Conference  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  European  States  commenced  in  London,  and 
on  the  11th  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  wliich  Luxemburg  was  to 
be  retained  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  the  fortress  to 
be  evacuated  by  the  Prussians,  and  to  be  completely  demolished. 
The  neutrality  of  the  duchy  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  other 
powers ;  and  Limbuiig  for  the  future  is  to  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

NEVADA.  The  Territory,  orcanised  in  March,  1861,  was 
formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  California,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  hj  Mexico  in  1848.  As  a  territory  it  had  a  population 
of  6857  in  1860,  and  it  was  made  a  sovereign  State  in  Nov.  1864, 


with  a  population  of  about  100,000.    It  is  bounded  on  the  noits 
by  the  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Cahfonu 
(the  boundary  partly  running  along  the   crests  of  the  Siem 
Nevada),  and  on  the  east  by  Utah.    It  thus  lies  between  ZT 
and  42°  N.  lat.  and  115''  and  120°  W.  long,  and  contains  aLoo 
66,000  square  miles.     The  provincial  legislature  conaiats  (^i 
council  of  13  members  electea  for  two  years,  and  an  asaemblti 
26  members  elected  annually.    It  is  a  hiU^  or  rather  mwc- 
tainous  and  elevated  region,  the  valleys,  which  frequently  kn. 
independent  basins,  being  about  4500  feet  abore  the  sea  lerd, 
and  the  mountains,  which  form  a  succession  of  longitudii^i 
ranges,  varying  in  height  from  1000  to   8000  feet.     There  jl'^ 
some  large  lakes  ;  the  chief  are  the  Canon,  Mud,  Pyramid  m 
Walker,  and  there  are  some  considerable  swamps  into  wliich  -.: 
from  which  enter  or  issue  streams  or  rivers,  but  none  of  tbs 
communicate  with  the  sea.    The  principal  river  is  the  Hie- 
boldt.     The  rocks  are  usually  granitic,  metamorphic,  or  p: 
phyritic,  showing  evident  marks  of  igneous  disturbance  in  ik 
mtermixtures  of  basalt  and  lava.     Eastward  towards  the  6ie£ 
Salt  Lake  carboniferous  limestone  and  sandstone  are  known ; 
exist.    Hot  springs  abound ;  the  best  known  are  those  of  ti- 
Steamboat  Springs,  from  which  jets  of  steam  ascend.    The  naii 
is  derived  from  the  puffing  noise  with  which  the  steam  eaapa 
at  intervals,  as  it  does  not  issue  equally  along  the  fissure,  i 
which  the  water  appeare  to  stand  and  cooL     A  mound,  two  ti 
three  acres  in  extent,  has  been  formed  by  deposits  from  tk 
water,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  and  as  white  as  chalk.    Thsa 
deposits  are  in  layers,  and  examples  are  found  in  them  of  ik 
formation  of  banded  agate  and  chalcedony,  which  have  bees 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.     At  the  head  of  Honev  Lake  a?c 
other  springs  noticeable  for  the  constant  boiling  of  their  waUi?. 
Extinct  craters  are  common,  but  no  volcanic  cones,  either  eitiuci 
or  active,  have  been  found  as  yet    The  soil  even  in  the  vallfv^ 
is  not  very  favourable  for  agricultural  productions,  but  enou;ti 
probably  is  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  populatiyL 
of  which  the  persons  occupied  in  mining  operations  form  tk 
lareer  portion. 

ft  is  to  the  mineral  riches  that  the  State  owes  its  rapid  increiif 
of  population.  The  existence  of  gold  on  the  eastern  side  of  tke 
Sierra  Nevada  was  well  known  in  1858  ;  the  large  silver  depffsits 
in  the  Washoe  or  Silver  range  were  discovers!  in  1859.  Tte 
rocks  at  these  places  and  elsewhere,  where  the  metals  are  found, 
are  porphyritic  with  veins  of  quartz,  the  ciystals  pointijigifi- 
wards,  traversing  fissures.  The  works  are  now  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  their  returns  are  considerable.  The  gold  is  sent 
through  San  Francisco,  and  the  quantity  is  not  precisely  aaxr- 
tainaWe.  The  silver,  chiefly  obtained  &om  the  Washoe  mines 
has  amounted  during  the  last  few  years  to  an  average  valued 
2,400,000^ 

For  such  a  limited  population  the  towns  or  cities  as  they  are 
called,  are  numerous.  The  capital  of  the  State  is  the  c'ltyoi 
Carson,  vnth  a  population  in  1863  of  2500,  situated  on  a  nvei 
bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Washoe  valley.  G«uw  is  mj^^^ 
city  on  the  same  river  lying  south  of  Carson.  Virginia  Ctiy^ 
a  population  of  20.000.  SUver  Cityy  near  Washoe,  is  another 
settlement,  but  in  all  the  towns  the  population  is  a  fluctuivting 
one,  depending  on  the  resort  or  the  absence  of  the  miners. 

The  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacilic  Railway  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  1868  that  the  tunnel  under  the  sununit  of  the  Siem 
Nevada  had  been  completed  ;  that  the  line  was  descending  pe 
western  slope  of  the  range,  and  that  rapid  progress  was  ^^^ 
towards  the  great  Salt  Cake  basin  ;  that  on  the  eastern  side  we 
rails  were  laid,  and  trains  were  running  up  to  the  tunnel,  and 
that  the  traflic  was  greatly  more  than  could  be  expected.      . 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  [E.C.  vol.  iii.  cols.  933— 371  JiotffJtA- 
standing  the  drawback  to  an  intending  emigrant  oi  its  serGt 
winter,  continues  steadily  to  increase  in  population,  as  well^ 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  importance.    In  Jan.  1^?^',^ 
estimated  population  was  272,780 ;  and  the  increase  w  l«?» 
owing  to  immigration  than  in  most  other  of  the  North-Amenc^ 
colomes.   In  1 864  the  immigrants  only  amounted  to  396  from  tfi 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  though  in  1865  there  were  1456  ^ 
sengers  landed  at  St.  John's,  only  about  500  remained  in  we 
colony  with  the  intention  of  settling ;  of  the  total  number  l*i 
were  from  Scotland.    In  1867  there  were  only  203  iinmigian» 
from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Much  enconragemeniw 
settlers  has  been  latterly  given  by  tne  Gto vemment.  The  "^ J'^* 
tion  agent  at  St.  John's  in  his  annual  report  in  1866,  states  that 
lot  of  100  acres  can  be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of  10^.  '> 
sterling,  if  the  cash  be  paid  down,  or  at  the  rate  of  2».  Qd^  ff^ 
per  acre,  in  which  case  three  years  are  allowed  to  complete  wk' 
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payment.    Another  mode  by  which  the  immigrant  con  obtain 

land  is  by  the  Labour  Act,  and  under  its  regulations  no  money 

payment  is  required.    Its  conditions  simply  require  that  the 

nolder  of  a  100-acre  lot  shall  cultivate  within  a  period  of  five 

years   five  acres,   and  perfonn  a  specified  amount  of  labour, 

equivalent  to  the  purchase  money,  on  the  highway  leading  to  or 

near  Ixis  lot    There  are  fully  200,000  acres  of  hind  laid  oft'  in 

lOO-acre  lots,  lying  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  province,  and 

from  these  lands  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  can  easily  make 

a   selection.    In  many  parts  of  the  province  farms  comprising 

lOO  and  200  acres,  with  log  and  framed  houses,  can  be  purchased 

at  moderate  rates,  the  prices  varying  according  to  the  quantity 

of  land  cleared  and  other  improvements  made  thereon.    When 

the  payment  for  Government  land  is  completed  the  land  is 

vested  by  a  grant,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  province,  in  the 

J)iirchaser  and  his  heirs  for  ever.''    The  demand  for  agricultural 
abourers,  dairymen,  domestic  servants,  and  boys  and  girls,  still 
continues  to  be  laige,  with  remunerative  wages.    Although  cold, 
the   climate  is  favourable  to  cereal  productions;  and  in  the 
London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  the  display  made  by 
the  colony  of  agricultural  implements,  to  the  improvement  of 
which  the  scarcity  of  labour  has  given  a  strong  impulse,  and  of 
grains,  meat,  woods,  minerals  and  other  specimens  of  manu- 
facturing industry  was  highly  creditable.    The  forests  are  large, 
the  timber  good  and  abundant,  and  the  colony  still  holds  its 
place  in  ship>building  next  to  Nova  Scotia.     In  1864  there  were 
built  for  sale  163  ships,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  92,605 
tons  ;  and  958  ships  of  233,225  tons  buraen  were  registered  in 
the  province.   The  export  of  timber  in  logs,  deals,  spars,  sleepers 
and  staves,  as  well  as  woods  suitable  for  cabinet  work  is  laige 
and  ever-increasing.    Coal,  coal-oil  and  coal-tar,  with  fish,  also 
fomx  considerable  items  of  export    The  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports in  1864  was  1,787,170/.  ;  of  the  exports  1,010,778/. ;  and 
the  revenue  was  220,300/.    The  expenditure  was  less  than  the 
income,  although  it  inchides  sums  applied  to  the  nmking  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  of  which  there  were  2200  miles  of  main- 
roails,  besides  many  by-roads,  some  of  which  are  very  good. 
There  were  300  miles  of  railway,  over  which  3,064,406  passengers 
passed  in  the  year,  and  which  produced  a  revenue  of  more  than 
25,000/.,  the  larger  half  arising  from  goods  tratfic,  with  a  net 
profit  of  8000/.    On  education  the  government  expended  20,000/. 
and  by  the  post  office  it  lost  about  4000/.  delivering  1,840,332 
newspapers  free,  while  there  were  but  833,625  letters.   A  militia 
and  a  volunteer  corps  have  been  recently  established. 

On  the  proposed  Confedemtion  of  all  the  British  Colonies, 
New  Brunswick  was  at  first  a  dissident  State,  but  at  the  elections 
in  the  summer  of  1866,  the  members  returned  to  the  Legislature 
numbered  33  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Confederation, 
and  only  8  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The  British  Parliament 
having  passed  an  Act  in  favour  of  the  Confederation,  a  procla- 
mation of  the  Queen  on  May  21,  1867,  carried  it  into  effect,  and 
named  the  twelve  official  members  to  represent  her  in  the 
general  council.  New  Brunswick  sent  deputies  to  the  parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa  in  the  autumn,  but  still  preserves  its  provincial 
assembly  for  local  purposes. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  937].  More  is  known 
of  this  island  in  the  Pacinc  since  it  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
French  than  when  our  previous  account  was  written.  It  is  now 
ascertained  to  lie  obliquely  between  20""  10'  and  22"*  26'  S.  hit.  and 
164°  and  167^  E.  long  ;  and  by  the  French  accounts  it  is  only 
about  170  miles  long  by  a  medium  breadth  of  about  34  miles. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  skirt  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  island,  some  of  which  attain,  a  height  of  3000  feet  from  the 
sea  leveL  Between  these  two  ranges  extends  a  valley,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  elevations,  but  remarkably  varied  in  its 
character.  On  the  eastern  side  the  plains  are  extremely  fertile, 
being  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  find  their  course  to 
the  sea  through  breaks  in  the  mountains,  and  along  valleys, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  a^cultural  cultivation.  The  western 
side  possesses  great  mineral  riches,  among  which  are  enumerated 
coal,  copper,  iron,  slate,  kaolin,  and  in  some  places  small  quanti- 
ties of  sold  and  the  jade  prized  so  highly  by  the  Chinese.  The 
coal-beos  are  found  in  several  places,  of  considerable  thickness. 
In  September,  1864,  a  French  engineer  directed  the  opening  of 
one  near  the  river  Karigou,  whence  there  is  water-carriage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bumbea,  near  the  chief  town  of  the  colony,  named 
Fort-de-France.  The  coal  is  stated  to  be  bright,  hard,  heavy, 
and  difficult  to  ignite,  but  giving  out  a  great  amount  of 
heat — probably  a  species  of  anthracite.  Timoer  is  abundant, 
and  valuable  alike  for  the  builder  and  the  cabinet-maker.  In 
1A66  M.  Qamier,  a  mining-engineer,  sent  on  a  surveying  expedi- 


tion, found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  works  on  the  south  of  the 
island  were  strongly  impregnated  with  chromate  of  iron,  of  a 
richness,  indeed,  that  would  make  the  working  profitable,  the 
drawbacks  being  want  of  labouring  hands,  badness  of  roads,  and 
cost  of  freight  of  the  ore  to  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  the  climate  is 
like  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and  that  the  few  colonists  have 
been  able  to  acclimatise  all  the  domestic  animals,  poultry,  and 
the  most  important  cereals  of  Europe.  Some  difficidty  has,  how- 
ever, been  experienced  with  the  sheep,  in  consequence  of  a  thorny 
bush  which  inflicts  wounds  that,  concealed  by  the  fleece,  become 
incurable  before  they  are  discovered.  In  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1867,  New  Caledonia  displayed  speci- 
mens of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  rice,  raw  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  bicJie  de  rner^  the  luxury  of  the  Chinese,  which  is 
here  found  in  large  quantities.  The  chief  promoters  of  this 
agriculture  and  the  civilisation  of  the  natives  are  some  French 
priests  at  Port-de-France,  and  at  two  villages,  named  by  them 
Conception  and  St.  Louis.  To  their  farms  the  various  tribes  of 
the  natives  are  required  to  send  a  certain  number,  who  are  fed, 
clothed,  instructed  in  religion  and  a^cultural  labour,  and  after 
a  certain  time  dismissed  to  their  original  homes  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  their  diffusing  the  civilisation  into  which  they 
have  been  indoctrinated,  while  fresh  recruits  supply  tlieir  places 
on  the  farms.  A  school  has  also  been  established  for  the  native 
children  at  ^apoleonviUe,  divided  into  sections  of  native  teachers 
and  apprentice  workmen.  The  natives  are  described  as  very 
docile,  willing  to  work,  distinguished  "  by  an  exceptional  milcU 
ness  and  by  a  sentiment  of  justice  ; ''  but  unfortunately  some  of 
the  tribes  have  even  vet  "  preserved  the  frightful  custom  of 
anthropophagy,"  of  which  tne  crew  of  a  trwiing-vessel  have 
recently  been  the  victims.  The  new  converts  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  civilisation  declared  themselves  ready  to  aid  in 
chastising  the  criminals,  and  the  priests  largely  supplied  them 
with  fire-arms,  although  the  orders  from  France  were  that  the 
natives  should  not  be  allowed  to  poss&ss  such  weapons.  Com- 
plaints were  made  of  this  to  the  law-court  at  Port-de-France, 
also  that  the  priestly  community  was  making  itself  too  indepen- 
dent of  the  government,  and  the  community  was  condemn^  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  5000  francs.  The  natives,  who  do  not  number 
above  45,000,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  speaking  different 
dialects  of  tlie  same  language,  and  frequently  hostile  to  each 
other. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  island  is  surrounded  with  coral 
reefs,  placed  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
connecting  many  small  islets,  some  of  which  have  small  har- 
bours, and  many  of  which  are  productive.  Through  this  reef 
there  are  abundance  of  passages  lor  ships  of  large  tonnage,  and  the 
channel  within  the  reef  is  navigable  completely  round  the  island 
for  steam-vessels  of  moderate  tonnage,  and  protected  from  what- 
ever winds  or  storms  may  rage  outside.  Besides  the  harbours  of 
Balate  on  the  north-eastern,  and  St.  Vincent  on  the  south-west 
coast,  which  we  mentioned,  there  are  also  many  other  good  har- 
bours or  roadsteads  ;  among  them  Kanula  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Noumea,  now  called  Port-3e-France.  Here,  in  1865,  a  light- 
house was  erected  on  the  little  island  of  Amadeus  at  the  mouth 
of  the  passage  through  the  circle  of  the  reef  leading  to  the 
roadstead  of  Port-de-France,  which  has  been  made  the  seat  of 

government,  although  in  i860  it  did  not  number  above  a 
undred  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  officials,  the  garrison,  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  some  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
five  or  six  Bhips  which  the  French  Government  maintains  on 
the  station.  The  French  writers  complain  of  the  extreme 
slowness  of  the  immiCTation,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
the  island  affords.  Tne  total  European  population  in  1861 
was  only  409,  of  whom  313  were  males ;  in  the  years  1863-4 
the  increase  had  been  only  166,  and  the  immigration  rarely 
exceeds  100  yearly.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  litUe  isle  of 
Dubouzet  has  been  formed  into  a  penal  settlement  for  convicts, 
who  are  employed  on  public  works,  it  is  said,  with  advantage, 
and  their  niunbers  had  been  increased,  although  the  residents 
objected  stronsly  to  their  introduction. 

France  had  long  had  her  attention  fixed  on  the  acquisition  of 
this  island.  As  far  back  as  1843  a  government  vessel  was  sent 
with  three  missionaries ;  a  treaty  with  the  chief  of  Balate  was 
entered  into  ;  and  a  mission-house  was  built ;  but  within  four 
yeara  they  were  expelled.  Subsequent  attempts  were  also 
failures  ;  but  when,  in  1851,  two  officers  and  fifteen  men  of  the 
frigate  Alcmene,  who  had  landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
were  surprised  by  the  natives,  murdered  and  eaten,  more  stringent 
measures  were  pursued.  Tne  captain  of  the  Alcmene  landed, 
sacked  and  burnt  some  villages.    By  the  beginning  of  1853  a 
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military  and  naval  force  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  ;  and 
efforts  were  immediately  taken  to  promote  its  colonisation. 
Bat  the  natives  were  not  subdued  until  1859,  having  in  the 
interval  fought  stubbornly,  and  occasioned  severe  loss  to  the 
French  troops.  They  were  said  to  have  been  instigated  to  what 
the  French  called  an  insurrection  by  some  escaped  English 
convicts  from  Australia,  by  whom  they  were  certainly  officered. 
On  the  French  gaining  their  final  victory  in  September,  1859, 
three  of  these  Europeans  were  captured,  at  once  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed.  This  terrified  others  who  were  still  With 
the  natives, andproduced some  correspondence  with  the  English 
Government.  Tne  explanations  given  were  satisfactory ;  the 
natives  submitted,  and  nave  since  continued  peaceful. 

The  island  appears  to  be  much  more  fertile  than  was  supposed. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  and  trees  of  intertropical  climates  flourish  ; 
the  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  ;  and  cotton,  coffee,  the  clove,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  ofive  are  said  to  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  colonists.  The  natives  cultivate  the  cocoa  and 
banana  trees,  and  they  have  a  tree  bearing  a  nut  whence  oil  is 
obtained  for  exportation.  The  forests  also  afford  valuable  timber, 
including  woods  suitable  to  the  cabinet-maker. 

It  was  originally  proclaimed  that  this  island,  independent  of 
being  a  great  acquisition  to  France  as  a  naval  station  in  the 
Pacific,  would  become  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  it 
was  therefore  endowed  with  many  valuable  privileges,  but 
hitherto  without  any  corresponding  results.  Grain,  cattle,  and 
agricultural  implements  are  imported  from  Australia,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Reunion  ;  small  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  and 
spices,  are  exported  to  France ;  to  China  are  sent  sandal-wood 
and  the  favourite  trepang,  tea  and  rice  being  brought  back  in 
exchange.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1853  was  152,467 
francs ;  in  1864  it  was  no  more  than  159,940  francs.  The  impor- 
tations were  much  larger  ;  in  1863  they  were  valued  at  929,950 
francs,  and  in  1864  at  1,478,623  francs ;  much  of  it  no  doubt 
representing  the  cost  to  the  French  Government.  In  1866  the 
whole  commerce,  inward  and  outward,  amounted  only  to  69,437/.  In 
1860  the  cost  figured  in  the  French  budget  for  about  400,000  francs. 

On  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  east  of 
New  Caledonia,  some  Protestant  missionaries  had  been  making 
converts,  and  were  accused  by  the  French  of  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  Government.  If  it  were  tnie,  and  if  they  had 
succeeded,  it  is  certain  the  English  Government  would  not  have 
accepted  the  dutv.  The  islands  have  but  a  small  population, 
the  lai^est  not  above  7000  or  8000  inhabitants  ;  the  prtnluctions 
are  unimportant ;  and  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
The  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  however,  cut  the  matter  short. 
He  sent  a  force  of  187  men  in  1864,  who  expelled  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  act  occasioned  some  emotion  in  Australia  as  a 
violation  of  the  Protestant  feelings  of  the  natives,  but  it  soon 
died  away,  and  the  French  domination  over  the  islands  remains 
imcontested. 

NEW  GRANADA,  or  the  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOM- 
BIA [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  937-42].  This  unfortunate  republic  has 
been  the  continued  scene  of  civil  war.  sometimes  conducted 
feebly,  and  sometimes  with  great  bloooshed.  The  contest  in 
1853  ended  in  1857  by  the  formation  of  a  confederation,  with 
Dr.  Mariano  Ospina  as  President,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
constitution  in  1858.  The  confederation  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  provinces :— Cundinamarca,  with  547,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  Boyaca,  with  379,000  :  Santander,  with  378,000 ;  Cauca, 
with  330,000  ;  Antioquia,  with  244,000 ;  Bolivar,  with  182,000 ; 
Panama,  with  188,000 ;  and  Mt^alena,  with  73,000— a  total 
of  2,271,000.  This  was  increased  in  1864  to  2,794,473.  But 
this  confederation  proved  but  a  feeble  tie.  In  Santander  and 
Bolivar  insurrections  broke  out  almost  immediately.  Cauca, 
Panam^,  Magdalena,  and  Antioquia  soon  joined  in  the  anarchical 
contest  under  various  leaders.  Among  them  Mosquera,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Ospina,  was  the  most  successful.  His  most 
able  opponent  was  Arboleda,  who  maintained  the  Conserva- 
tive cause  for  some  time,  but  was  in  1860  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Panami.  On  July  18,  1861,  after  a  battle  of  five 
hours,  Mosquera  entered  Bo^ot4,  taking  prisoners  the  President 
and  many  of  his  adherents.  Mosquera  indulged  in  a  most  sangui- 
nary revenge  on  his  adversaries,  and  would  have  put  Ospina,  the 
ex- President,  to  death,  but  was  prevented  by  some  of  his  officers. 
He  was,  however,  sent  to  Boca  Chica,  near  Carthagena,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  in  chains,  and  whence  he  escaped,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  over  a  year.  On  July  20  Moscjuera  declared  him- 
self Provisional  President,  assumed  a  despotic  power,  and  in  a 
short  time  proclaimed  the  whole  country  under  martial  law.    He 


also  dissolved  all  the  religious  communities,    seized  their  j? 
perty,  dismissed  the  Papal  Nuncio,  exiled,  the  Arehbistoi 
Bogota  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  and  forbade  all  prieA- : 
exercise  their  functions  without  the  authiOTisatioii  of  the  t". 
power.    He  then  published  an  amnesty  on  <30ndition  of  ims.- 
diate  submission,  neglecting  which  the  recalcitrants  were  c: 
demned  to  be  shot  when  taken,  and  their  property^  eon&^c:^. 
All  the  states  submitted  except  Antioquia,  -wliicli  ^ill  held  i~ 
under  the  leading  of  Qeneral  Arboleda.     In   June,  1862,  .'^i 
adherents  of  Mosquera  had  collected  on  the  lK>rdeTs  of  Ecuii : 
and  thence  invaded  Antioquia.  They  were  repulsed  by  an  ^f 
of  Arboleda^s,  who  incautiously  pursued  them,  iiito  the  Ecuadoi-^ 
territory,  where  he  was  attached  by  a  small  force  of  the  nati.c. 
troops,  whose  commander  was  killed  in    the    skirmish.    Ti 
President  of  Ecuador  immediately  marched    into  Antioqiz. 
where  he  was  met  bv  Arboleda,  defeated,  and  taken  pri^c^ 
A  peace  was  concluded  between  them,  and  Arboleda,  who  h: 
been  elected  President  by  the  opponents  of  MoaquerSy  adyi^.' 
with  a  considerable  force  against  his  adversaxy,  when  he  vi 
shot  by  four  assassins.    This  murder  released  Mosquera  &om  k 
most  formidable  rival,  and  deprived  the  disaflTected  of  their  s^ 
able  leader.     On  Dec.  29,  1862,  a  treaty  was   signed,  by  wb^ 
the  submission  of  Antioquia  was  secured,  and  the  dictatorshir' . 
Mosquera  was  everywhere  acknowledged.    A  congress  was  tks 
summoned,  which  met  in  February,  1863.     Mosquera  nameii  i 
provisional  executive  of  five  members,  to  whom  he  resigned  b 
powers  as  dictator,  and  the  legislature  voted  him.  a  large  azmi^ 

fension  for  his  services  to  the  republic.  He  vras  also  najat: 
'rovisional  President  till  April,  1864,  while  the  congress  « 
modifying  the  constitution.  In  May,  1863,  the  new  r^ulaiiLi^ 
were  announced.  Each  State  was  declared  to  have  the  ri«rht  i 
administering  its  own  local  afijairs  quite  independent  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  and  the  President  and  the  Congress  vrrc 
to  be  elected  by  the  separate  States,  not  by  the  citizens  generaJJr 
As  Provisional  President  Mosquera  pursued  his  favourite  d^- 
of  consolidating  the  South  American  States,  and  coimneiKci^ 
negotiations  with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  to  effect  an  amaJgns^ 
tion.  Both  declined  peremptorily,  and  Mosquera  conmienoed^ 
war  against  Ecuador  "to  deliver  its  inhabitants  from  oppresaos, 
as  his  proclamation  said.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  foi^lif  n^ 
Cumbol  in  December,  1863,  and,  though  the  result  was  in  favoiff 
of  the  Colombians,  a  peace  immediately  followed,  in  which  tbe 
only  stipulations  were  for  the  abolition  of  customs'  duties  betwea 
the  two  countries,  the  adoption  of  the  same  systems  of  we^b^ 
measures,  and  currency,  and  the  mutual  excliange  of  statistioai 
documents.  During  this  period  there  were  some  attempts  tf 
revolt,  which  were  promptly  suppressed,  the  participators  whffl 
taken,  being  shot  without  mercy. 

In  February,  1864,  the  Con^^^ss  i^ain  met,  and  Don  Manoel 
Murillo  Toro  was  elected  President  In  the  Congress  the  contiad 
with  the  Panama  Railway  Company  was  confirmed^  after  a  long 
debate.  Revolts  and  attempts  at  revolt  were  common  occurrences 
in  each  of  the  provinces.    The  most  serious  were  at  PanaiBi|,  is 
March,  and  at  Magdalena  in  October,  and  again  at  Pananii  in 
August,  1865 ;  but  none  of  them  were  able  to  maintain  theio- 
selves  against  the  central  power.    To  add  to  the  disorder,  some 
of  the  States  commenced  hostilities  against  each  other;  the 
President  was  compelled  to  interfere,  but  it  was  not  till  the  ewl 
of  1865  that  peace  was  established  throughout  the  republic;  hnt»n 
Act  of  Congress  erected  Panama  into  a  separate  State  as  a  poition 
of  the  Confederation.    In  January,  1866,  Panam^  disdngnisbea 
itself  by  a  public  demonstration  in  favour  of  Chili  and  Pera  in 
the  war  agamst  Spain.    Resolutions  to  the  same  purport  had  b<^ 
passed  in  the  previous  November,  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  tk 
Government  was  petitioned  to  forbid  the  supplying  of  the  Spaius" 
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treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Costa  Rica  ;  the  gy^ 
to  a  French  company  of  the  sole  privilege  of  construetiiig  ^ 
canal  across  the  istnmus  of  Darien,  from  the  Qulf  of  San  Migii^ 
to  the  Bay  of  Caledonia  on  the  Qulf  of  Darien ;  a  conceasiofl  ^ 
an  English  company  to  construct  a  railwav  to  unite  the  n^<^ 
Magdalena  with  the  sea  at  Carthagena ;  and  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  renewed,  by  which  they  were  to  have  the 
perpetual  right  of  transporting  troops  by  the  Panami  Bailvav, 
m  return  for  which  they  guaranteed  the  sovereigntjr  of  New 
Qranada  against  any  foreign  Government  In  April,  1B67.  * 
dispute  arose  between  the  Government  and  the  British  ConsQj 
respecting  the  custom-house  duties  and  rights.     The  Coosui 
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llireatcned  the  employmeot  of  a  British  frigate  to  support  his 
vie  Wy  and  the  Granadian  President  deprived  the  Consul  of  his 
local  authority.  In  June  a  revolution,  neaded  by  Vice-President 
Oeneral  Santa  Acosta,  succeeded  in  depriving  Mosquera  of  the 
presidency.  Acosta  then  assumed  the  executive  power  tempo- 
rarily, and  took  the  oath  as  President  before  the  Supreme  Court 
In  January,  1868,  the  Congress  elected  General  Gutierrez,  who 
liad  been  the  senior  Vice-President,  as  permanent  President,  in 
place  of  Mosquera. 

During  all  this  confusion  the  country  lias  yet  made  some 
proj^ss.     The  last  census  (1866)  gave  the  total  population  at 
2,85O,0(X).    The  revenue  in  1865  was  404,0(X)i. ;  the  expenditure, 
543,000^. ;  the  budget,  as  voted  for  1866-7,  was  470,000/.  for 
both  income  and  expenditure.      The  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
foreign  and  domestic,  amounts  to  about  100,000^,  for  which  a 
portion  of  the  customs'  duties  are  assigned  as  security.    The 
Panam&  Railway  across  the  isthmus  has  doubtless  given  a  con- 
siderable impulse  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  coimtry.    The 
average  number  of  passengers  over  it  seems  to  be  about  40,000 
annually  ;  the  gola  transmitted  averages  about  10,000,0002. ;  the 
silver  about  3,000,0002.  ;  and  about  27,000  tons  of  general  mer- 
chandise are  carried,  exclusive  of  coal.    The  commerce  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  this  transmission,  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000,OOOL  for  the  exports,  the  importations  being  about  the 
same  amount.    The  Government  has  taken  steps  towards  faci- 
litating and  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  country.    A  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  between  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific.    Coal-beds  have  been 
discovered  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Hacha,  which  falls  into  the 
Magdalena,  in  the  State  of  that  name.    The  Government  em- 
ployed an  English  engineer  to  examine  them,  and  to  organise  a 
company  for  constructing  a  railway  from  them  to  the  sea-coast  of 
th«  Atlantic,  to  render  their  working  available.     Gold  mines 
have  likewise  been  worked  near  Barbacano,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cauca,  whence  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly  300,000/.,  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  about  60,0002.,  have  been  sent  in  a  year  to 
Europe  from  the  port  of  Antioquia.    Several  lines  of  telegraph 
are  lixewise  now  in  operation. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  organised  in 
1850,  but  its  limits  modified  since.  It  now  lies  chiefly  between 
32°  and  37°  N.  lat.,  but  a  small  comer  in  the  south-west  runs 
into  the  Mexican  republic  as  low  as  31°  20^  N. ;  in  longitude  it 
lies  between  103°  and  109°  W.  It  is  boimded  by  Arizona  on  the 
west,  Colorado  on  the  north,  Texas  and  the  Mexican  republic  on 
the  south,  and  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory  on  the  east.  The 
estimated  area  ia  about  124,450  square  miles,  and  the  population 
by  the  census  of  1860  was  93,516,  of  whom  82,979  were  whites 
(43,699  being  moles,  and  39,280  females),  85  free  coloured,  and 
10,452  Indians.  The  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  Zuni  mountains  with  the  Sierras  de  Tuneche  and 
Chusca,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  cross  it  diagonally  from  north- 
west to  south-east  In  the  Sierra  Madre,  Mount  Taylor  attains 
a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  valley,  and  in  the  Sierra  Blanca 
streams  flow  along  deep  and  dark  canons  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  valley.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  in 
the  east  and  the  Colorado  in  the  west.  Its  general  character  is 
that  of  a  high  table  land  crossed  b^  mountain  ranges,  but  valleys 
are  found  along  the  tributaries  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande 
at  the  foot  of  Uie  Rocky  Mountains.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
dry,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  July  to 
October.  Minerab  abound,  as  mi&^ht  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  countrv  :  there  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  gypsum, 
and  salt,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  extensively  worked ;  650 
tons  of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1860 ;  but  the  want  of  rail- 
way communication  has  been  an  impediment  to  the  working  of 
the  coarser  metals.  Agriculture  has  therefore  been  at  least  as 
prosperously  followed  as  mining.  In  1860  the  territory  produced 
446,075  bushels  of  wheat,  188,036  bushels  of  oats,  710,605  bushels 
of  maize,  38,584  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  5354  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 1103  tons  of  hay,  and  6999  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  Uve  stock, 
at  the  same  date,  consisted  of  10,119  horses,  11,255  asses  and 
mules,  69,435  hom&l  cattle,  836,459  sheep,  and  9,489  swine ; 
and  there  were  produced  13,133  lbs.  of  butter,  37,250  lbs.  of 
cheese,  and  479,245  lbs.  of  wool.  The  vine  is  also  cultivated,  and 
in  1860  there  were  8201  gallons  of  wine  manufactured.  New 
Mexico  is  the  one  of  die  north-western  territories  that  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  hostihties  of  the  surrounding  Indians.  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  division  of  the  Mississippi,  proposed 
in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  November,  1866,  that 
the  Indians  should  be  removed  eastward,  and  strictly  confined  to 
their  appointed  settlement    He  says  of  New  Mexico  : — "  It  has 


been  settled  lonser  than  Ohio,  and  yet  remains  poor  and  exposed, 
with  but  a  thin  line  of  fields  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
liable  at  all  times  to  be  swept  by  the  inroads  of  the  nomad  Indians 
that  surround  it.''  In  August,  1868,  the  w^aggon-train  or  caravan 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  kiUed  and  scalped  16  of 
the  escort  and  burnt  their  bodies.  Colorado  and  Kansas  had  also 
been  infested  by  these  inroads.  "  The  whole  territory  of  New 
Mexico,"  Gen.  Sherman  adds, ''  seems  to  be  a  pastoral  land,  but 
not  fit  for  cultivation.  The  mines  undevelopeii  are  supposed  to 
lie  very  valuable,  but  as  yet  remain  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature. 
We  have  held  this  territory  since  1846,  twenty  years,  at  a  cost  to 
the  national  treasury  of  full  100,000,000  of  dollars,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  will  ever  reimburse  to  the  country  a  tithe  of  that  eaia." 

Santa  FL  an  old  Spanish  settlement,  is  the  capital,  near  which 
on  the  south-east,  are  several  salt  lakes.  Valverdis  and  Fort  Union 
are  other  towns,  both  smalL 

NEW  ROSS,  counties  of   Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  Ireland, 

eB.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  952],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
oroi^h,  river-port,  and  market  town,  12  miles  N.  bv  E.  from 
the  Waterford  railway  station.  In  1861  the  municipal  borough 
contained  6567  inhabitanta  New  Ross  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  parliamentary  borough  contained 
1132  inhabited  houses,  and  7132  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease 
of  809  since  1851.  Of  the  inhabitants  618  were  Protestants  and 
6494  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was 
194 ;  in  1868  it  was  258.  The  number  of  tenements  rated  above 
4/.  and  under  8^.  was  118.  At  the  general  election  of  1868 
there  was  no  contest.  New  Ross  Poor  Law  Union  comprises 
39  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  177,231  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  44,141  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  improved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  churches, 
chapels,  convents,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildii^^ 
remain  as  described  in  the  K  C.  The  harbour  is  commodious, 
and  new  quays  have  been  formed  at  a  cost  of  3000/L,  but  the 
trade  sufifers  from  want  of  i-ailway  accommodation.  The  salmon 
fishery  has  greatly  improved,  and  employs  a  large  number  of 
men  and  boys,  breweries  and  tanneries  also  give  considerable 
employment.  The  exports  are  flour,  wool,  butter,  poultry, 
and  l>acon  ;  the  imports,  grain,  timber,  tobacco,  and  general 
produce.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  regbtered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  9  sailing-vessels  of  1785  tons  aggregate 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were — coastwise, 
inwards,  281  sailing-vessels  of  22,057  tons,  and  327  steam- 
vessels  of  27,468  tons  ;  outwards,  73  sailing-vessels  of  5281 
tons,  and  327  steam-vessels  of  27,468  tons,  all  British.  From 
the  colonies,  2  British  sailing-vessels  of  916  tons.  From 
and  to  foreign  [ports — ^inwards,  9  British  sailing-vessels  of 
2126  tons,  11  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3628  tons;  and  out- 
wards, 2  British  sailing-vessels  of  446  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  the  year  1867  was 
17,827^.  a  decrease  of  1134^.  from  that  of  1866,  chiefly  on  tobacco 
and  com.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
7372/.,  an  increase  of  335/.  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  tJiere  is  a 
monthly  fair. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1051—67].  The 
mother^olony  of  Australia  continues  to  make  very  satisfactory 
progress.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1855  (18  and  19  Vict 
cap.  54),  by  which  the  Australian  colonies  were  endowed  with 
representative  constitutions,  the  improvements  have  been  owing 
to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
old  Council  of  New  South  Wales  was  dissolved  on  Feb.  29, 
1856,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  May  22.  At  first 
there  was  considerable  party  feeling,  and  this  led  to  rather 
frequent  changes  of  Ministiy  without  interfering  greatly  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Governments.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  or  thaxiks  to  the  Queen  and  the  British  Parliament  for 
having  abolished  the  law  of  transportation  of  crindnals  to  the 
colony,  which  it  was  stated  had  given  great  satisfaction,  and 
prayed  that  the  measure  might  be  extended  to  every  otlier  portion 
of  the  island.  In  May,  1855,  a  mint  had  been  establiuied  at 
Sydney,  and  its  coinage  had  been  made  current  throughout 
Australasia.  The  Parliament  now  passed  a  resolution  for  trans- 
mission to  England,  praying  that  it  might  also  be  declared 
current  in  Great  Britain,  but  tnis  was  not  accorded  until  August, 
1866.  Bills  were  passed  for  promoting  postal  communications 
with  Europe ;  for  the  management  of  railways ;  for  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  roads,  and  of  lines  of  telegraph ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  lighthouses,  and  for  facilitating  the  acquisition 
and  transfer  of  land.     In  1857,  the  convict  establishiuent  at 
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Norfolk  Island,  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  was  made 
over  to  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who, 
havinfi^  increased  on  Pitcaim's  Island  beyond  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence,  were  removed  hither,  to  the  number  of  194 
In  1858  a  great  discovery  of  gold  was  said  to  have  been  made 
near  Port  Curtis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fitzroy  river  :  this  was  in 
July.  Within  a  month  4000  persons  had  left  Sydney  for 
Rockhampton,  the  highest  point  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and 
40  miles  from  the  gold-field.  By  October  10,000  people  were 
congregated  in  the  district,  which  by  this  time  haa  been  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  There  had  been  gold,  but  it  was  on  the 
surface  only,  in  small  quantities,  and  soon  exhausted.  Qreat 
distress  was  the  consequence,  and  a  subscription  had  to  be  raised 
in  Sydney  to  enable  the  gold-seekers  to  proceed  to  more  profit- 
able localities  rather  than  have  such  a  number  of  needy  and 
unemployed  men  inundating  the  capital.  In  November  Mr. 
Ledger  landed  his  flock  of  alpacas  and  llamas,  which  have  been 
8uc(^esafully  naturalised,  the  legislature  having  directly  autho- 
rised the  purchase,  and  made  provision  for  its  management  We 
shall  have  to  notice  the  products  of  this  flock  a  little  later.    In 

1859  the  Moreton  Bay  district  was  separated  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland  [QueenblandI. 
The  measure  was  not  popular  in  the  old  colony  ;  it  was  declared 
premature  and  inexpedient  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
There  were  questions  as  to  the  liabilities  of  the  public  debt,  and 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  waste  land,  but  everything  was  idti- 
mately  amicably  concluded.    The  commencement  of  the  year 

1860  was  distinguished  by  the  floods  which  devastated  the 
colony.  "  Many  lives  were  lost ;  in  some  instances  whole 
families  were  drowned.  Cattle,  crops,  fences,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, household  furniture,  entire  houses  were  overwhelmed, 
and  the  wreck  of  households  and  farms,  carried  to  the  sea  from  a 
distance  of  miles,  strewed  the  sea-coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  ....  At  the  same  time  tlie  railway 
works  suffered  to  a  large  extent ;  embankments  were  washed 
from  under  the  rails,  culverts  burst,  and  bridges  destroyed  by 
the  combined  force  of  the  rushing  waters  and  masses  of  floating 
timber.  The  ordinary  roads  did  not  suffer  less,  and  hardly  a 
bridge  remained  entire  throughout  the  colony.'^ — (R.  Flanagan's 
U%8&ry  of  New  South  Wales,  1862.)  The  Assembly  voted  a 
sum  of  3000^.  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  liberal  public 
subscription  gave  a  further  alleviation.  The  discovery  of  rich 
gold-fields  at  the  Snowy  river  also  furnished  compensation  for  the 
disasters  occasioned  by  the  unprecedented  floods. 

Mr.  Flanagan  points  out  likewise  the  important  facts  that  the 
rivers  are  not  so  unnavigable  as  had  been  supposed.  The  Murray 
is  now  traversed  by  steamers  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1700 
miles,  and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  found  available  for  short 
distances.  Bevond  the  Darling,  a  network  of  creeks  connecting 
the  Lachlan,  the  Wakool,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Edweuxl 
rivers,  make  fertile  a  large  district  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage, 
with  access  to  the  more  thickly-populated  portions  of  the  colony. 
Many  other  rivers  afford  facilities,  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance, for  sea-board  conveyance  and  communication  with  the 
interior. 

In  agriculture  and  in  manufactures  great  strides  have  been 
made,  and,  in  addition  to  the  already  vast  extension  of  the  rais- 
ing of  stock  of  English  growth,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  horses,  and 
swine,  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  many  of 
our  singing  birds  and  tiie  fish  of  our  rivers,  especially  the  salmon. 
In  another  direction  an  advance  has  been  maae,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  camel — ^an  animal  peculiarly  fitted  to  traverse  the 
arid  deserts,  of  which  there  are  so  manv  in  the  interior,  and 
which,  from  its  capabilities  as  a  beast  of  burden,  being  found 
able  to  carry  a  loaa  of  half  a  ton,  would  furnish  the  best  means 
of  inter-communication  between  remote  settlements  until  a 
thicker  population  may  create  railways.  The  acclimatisation 
also  of  the  llama  and  alpaca  has  been  effected,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  productive  of  the  most  important  results.  Independent  of 
the  peculiar  character  and  value  of  the  alpaca  wool,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  alpaca  lives  upon  and  prefers  a  coarser  and 
drier  herbage  than  the  sheep  ;  so  that  tracts  hitherto  utterly 
useless  have  become  available  for  pasturing  these  most  profitable 
animals.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  by  crossing  tne  alpaca 
with  the  llama,  a  fertile  animal  is  produced,  bearing  a  heavier 
fleece,  without  anv  deterioration  of  quality,  and  giving  a  greater 
weight  of  flesh,  described  as  being  exceedingly  well  flavoured 
and  nourishing. 

The  capabibties  of  the  colony  were  well  shown  by  the  display 
it  made  m  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  would 


excel  in  the  specimens  of  nuggets,  quartz,  auriferous  sands  and 
mud,  the  prodiictions  of  the  goTd-fieids  ;  and  so  they  did,  with  a 
nugget  oi  80  ounces  in  weight,  of  gold  so  puire  as  to  be  worth 
AL  3«.  Id.  per  ounce.    Even  more  interesting  than  these  were  the 
products  of  their  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry.    New  South 
Wales  exhibited  wool,  of  which  the  average  price,  as  given  by  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  1«.  Id.  per  lb.,  while  all  other 
wool  averaged  only  9i<2.  per  lb. ;  and  of  tliis  they  exported  from 
Sydney  in  1860  no  less  than  12,809,362  lbs.,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  1,123,699^,  to  supply  which  they  had  6,119,163  sheep. 
Specimens  of  the  alpaca  and  llama  wool,  of  recent  introduction 
in  the  colony,  were  exhibited.    Cotton,  also,  was  shown  of  a 
quality  so  fine  as  to  be  marked  at  the  highest  price  of  any  in  the 
market,  such  as  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.    Of 
cereals,  they  sent  over  samples  of  wheat,  some  of  them  weighing 
68  lbs.  a  bushel ;  maize  of  a  verv  productive  character,  yielding 
100  bushels  per  acre,  and  weighing  66  lbs.  per  bushel.    They 
sent  vines  and  wines,  manv  ot  the  wines  having  already  been 
imported  for  consumption,  but  sent  now  for  the  judgment  of  the 
jurors;   also  cayenne  pepper,  preserved  fruits,  sugar-cane,  to- 
oacco ;  timber  of  numerous  lands,  some  of  them  remarkable  for 
endurance,  and  some  highly  ornamental ;  and  sponges.     Of 
mineral  products  they  showed  various  kinds  of  coal,  some  of  a 
very  superior  character,  from  beds  capable  of  producing  a  million 
of  tons  annually,  from  which  the  colonial  steamers  are  supplied, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.    Silver,  lead,  iron,  and  copper 
ores;  porcelain-clay,   pipe-clay,  meerschaum,   and  plaster  of 
Paris ;  alum,  sulphate  of  antimony,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
were  also  displayed.    In  manufactures  the  displav  was  small, 
but  they  showed  the  models  of  a  couple  of  dry  docks  at  Sydney 
harbour,  in  which  large  steamers  can  oe  received  and  repaired — 
one  is  400  feet  long  and  60  feet  broad,  with  24  feet  of  water  on 
the  sill — with  some  other  models.    They  also  forwarded  some 
specimens  of  printing  and  book-binding,  oil-paintings,  water- 
colour  drawings,  photo^phs,  cabinet  work,  leather,  and  some 
examples  of  textile  fabncs. 

In  the  years  from  1860  to  1860  the  exportations  from  Svdney 
of  their  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce  exceeded  the  value  of 
their  gold  exportations  by  upwards  of  a  million. 

In  1864  there  was  considerable  political  agitation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Ministry  having  introduced  to  the  legislative 
bodies  a  tariff  bill  on  protection  principles,  and  carried  it 
through  the  lower  house.  The  mercantUe  classes  oi^nised 
themselves  into  a  Free-Tiade  Association  to  oppose  the  measure. 
An  increase  of  revenue  was  needed  for  many  colonial  purposes, 
and  the  difficulty  was  how  to  raise  it.  The  existing  duties  on 
spirits,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  already  supplied  a  huge  portion 
of  the  revenue,  and  were  not  complained  of.  The  addition 
required  must  either  be  obtained  by  direct  taxation,  or  a  customs' 
dut^,  operating  as  a  protective  tariff.  The  pleadings  of  the  op- 
posite parties  were  both  addressed  to  what  is  called  the  demo- 
cracy. The  "poor  man's  friend"  advocated  direct  taxation, 
because  it  would  take  the  burden  off  labour,  and  impose  it  on 
the  capitalist ;  the  '^  friends  of  the  distressed  artisan  "  preferred 
protection,  because  it  would  secure  him  employment,  and  be  only 
prejudicial  to  the  importing  merchant.  The  first  overlooked  the 
iact  that  the  taxing  of  capital  is  a  lessening  of  the  labour  fund  ; 
the  other,  that  high  tarifiis  are  premiums  on  smuggling.  Notwith- 
standing all  opposition,  the  bill  passed,  with  some  amendments 
which  released  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  and  a  few  other  articles 
from  the  increased  duties,  which  were  raised  20  per  cent.  In  the 
same  session  a  penny  postage  stamp  was  imposed  on  the  inland 
circulation  of  newspapers,  which  nad  hitherto  been  post  free. 
In  June,  1865,  another  rise  of  the  tariff  took  place,  another  20 
per  cent,  was  added,  with  a  duty  of  a  shilling  on  every  package. 
These  increased  rates  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  with  Victoria.  In 
that  colony  the  rates,  though  protective,  were  lower  than  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  consequence  was  a  large  amoimt  of 
contraband  trade  on  the  inland  borders  along  the  Murray  river. 
An  agreement  was  negociated  by  which  Victoria  was  to  have 
levied  the  duties,  and  to  have  paid  a  proportion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  Tnis  was  rejected  by  the  parliament 
at  Sydney  as  legdising  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  to  the 
other  colony.  These  disputes  nave  been  continued,  have  given 
rise  to  many  changes  of  Ministry,  and  have  kept  the  colony  in  a 
dLsturbed  state.  In  October,  1866,  however,  the  treasurer  was 
able  to  announce  that  there  was  a  surplus  on  the  year  of  the 
revenue  over  the  expenditure  of  20,000/.,  wldch  was  expected  to 
increase  to  70,0002.  by  the  end  of  the  year.  He  also  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  Bank,  which  was  to  take  into  its  hands  ^ 
the  paper  currency,  the  new  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender,  convertible 
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into  gold  on  demand  at  the  Treasuiy.  In  the  parliament  then 
sitting  another  snbject  of  discord  arose  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion. A  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  existing  Boards,  and  to 
make  denominational  schools  exceptional  to  the  general  provi- 
sion for  public  common  schools.  This  was  fiercSy  opposed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  those  of  the  English  church,  but 
it  was  carried.  In  1867  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  declined  the 
stipend  paid  by  the  government  to  their  school  teachers  on  con- 
dition of  their  school  teaching  being  free  from  any  religious 
element.  During  the  year  a  new  municipalities  bill  was  passed, 
and  another  imposing  some  additional  stamp-duties.  In  March, 
1868,  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  command  of 
the  Galatea,  had  visited  Melbourne,  arrived  at  Sydney.  On  the 
12th,  while  being  entertained  at  a  public  pic-nic  at  Clontarf, 
near  Sydney,  given  in  support  of  a  Sailors'  Home,  he  was  shot 
in  the  back  by  a  man  named  O'Farrell,  who  avowed  himself  a 
Fenian.  The  ball  traversed  the  body  for  a  distance  of  12|  inches 
and  lodged ;  it  was  extracted  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  20th  the 
Duke  was  able  to  return  on  board  his  ship,  which  was  then 
ordered  home.  On  the  30th,  OTarrell  was  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  wounding  with  intent  to  kill ;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  nung  on  April  21,  acknowledging  before  his  execution  that 
he  knew  of  no  Fenian  association  in  New  South  Wales,  and  that 
the  act  was  entirely  his  own.  Loyal  addresses  were  almost 
simultaneously  voted  to  the  Queen  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies 
lamenting  the  occurrence,  and  congratulating  her  on  the  escape. 
In  New  South  Wales  it  was  proposed  to  commemorate  the  event 
by  founding  an  Alfred  Hospital,  for  which  object  30,0002.  was 
contributed  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose. 

The  population,  by  the  census  of  April  7,  1861,  was  350,860, 
of  which  198,488  were  males  (12,986  of  whom  were  Chinese 
immigrants),  and  152,372  were  females.  The  immigration  during 
the  year  was  16,073  (exclusive  of  about  7000  Chinese).  Of  these, 
12,984  had  arrived  at  their  own  cost,  and  3089  had  been  assisted 
at  the  public  expense.  By  August,  1862,  the  population  had 
increased  by  50,000,  chiefly  in  consecjuence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Lachlan  and  Bumangong  gold-helds.  These  did  not  con- 
tinue very  satisfactory,  ana  were  to  a  considerable  extent  aban- 
doned for  more  profitable  prospects ;  but  the  gold-working  lias 
never  been  comparable  to  that  of  Victoria.  The  export  duty  on 
gold,  however,  amounted  to  30,876/.  in  1865,  and  to  27,410i.  in 
1866.  On  Dec.  31,  1864,  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
392,589,  an  increase  over  1863  of  133,655  ;  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1864  had  been  3480,  of  births  16,881,  of  deaths  6445, 
an  increase  of  1202  births  and  a  decrease  of  108  deaths.  The 
total  arrivals  in  the  colony,  exclusive  of  the  Chinese,  were  20,589, 
the  departures  16,404 ;  and  the  number  of  assisted  emigrants  was 
.3977.  "  The  extent  of  land  in  tlie  hands  of  settlers  (exclusive  of 
that  sold  for  pastoral  purposes),  is  stated  to  be  7,545,117  acres,  of 
which  3,975,148  acres  are  freehold,  and  3,569,969  acres  are  lease- 
hold. The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  is  321,526  acres  ;  the 
enclosed  land  not  in  cultivation  is  1,742,128  acres,  the  unenclosed 
land  5,481,463  acres.  The  cultivation  both  of  cotton  and  the 
vine  was  largely  on  the  increase,  the  produce  of  the  former 
having  increased  from  1600  lbs.  in  1863  to  29,012  lbs.  in  1864. 
The  area  of  vine  cultivation  had  increased  from  880^  acres  in 
1863  to  945^  acres  in  1864"— (Report)  The  income  derived 
from  land  of  various  descriptions  in  1864  was  523,5.35L,  an  in- 
crease of  229,190/.  over  the  previous  year,  of  which  171,271/.  was 
from  actual  sale,  and  304,776/.  from  rents  and  assessments  on 
pastoral  runs.  The  revenue  derived  from  gold  was  39,341/.  At 
the  end  of  1865  the  Registrar-General  reported  an  estimated 
population  of  414,338,  among  whom  the  number  of  deaths  had 
been  only  at  the  rate  of  17 '5  per  1000.  In  1866  the  deaths  were 
7361,  or  17*5  per  1000  ;  the  births  were  16,950 ;  the  marriages, 
3462,  an  increase  of  deaths  and,  a  decrease  of  births  and  mar- 
riages ;  the  immigration  was  1852,  also  a  large  decrease ;  and 
the  total  population  was  431,414.  To  the  education  of  the 
popiQation  much  attention  has  been  given.  In  1864  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  105,220/.  in  aid  of  it,  being  at  the  high  rate  of 
bs.  4^(2.  per  head  of  population.  There  were  in  that  year  1020 
schools  m  New  South  Wales,  and  48,378  children  attending 
them  ;  the  population  approaching  400,000  ;  452  of  the  schools, 
with  9684  scholars,  were  private  schools,  of  course  not  participa- 
ting in  the  Government  grant.  There  were  also  the  University 
ana  two  colleges,  with  49  students  among  them  ;  and  there  were 
539  Sunday  schools,  with  30,102  children  attending  them.  The 
number  of  registered  ministers  of  religion  was  411 ;  of  places  of 
worship,  1290.  One-third  of  the  attendance  on  religious  ser- 
vices was  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  ("  Church  of 
England  ")i  above  a  fifth  at  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  residue 


being  shared  among  the  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  and  other 
Nonconformists. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  have  likewise  been  constantly 
increasing.  In  1659  the  revenue  was  1,511,964/. ;  the  expendi- 
ture was  1,858,156/.,  but  a  large  part  of  the  excess  was  upon 
railroads,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works.  In  the  year 
ending  June,  1865,  tne  revenue  was  1,774,174/^,  the  expenditure 
1,832,478/.  The  revenue  for  1866  was  2,038,079/.,  and  a  surplus 
over  the  expenditure  was  anticipated  of  70,000/.  The  income 
for  1867  was  estimated  at  2,253,505/.,  and  the  expenditure  at 
2,013,292/.  The  public  debt  in  1866  was  5,634,930/. ;  at  the 
end  of  1866  it  was  6,418,030/.  ;  and  a  5  per  cent,  loan  for 
832,000/.,  required  for  public  works,  was  raised  in  May,  1867. 
Commerce  has  also  largely  increased.  In  1859  the  imports  were 
valued  at  6,772,049/. ;  the  exports  at  5,800,926/. ;  the  wool  ex- 
ported amounting  to  17,261,359  lbs.  The  exports  in  1864  were 
valued  at  9,836,042/.,  an  increase  of  1,516,466/. ;  the  imports  at 
8,117,217/.,  an  increase  of  1,180,378/.  Of  the  exports,  gold  was 
valued  at  2,952,471/.,  and  wool  at  1,628,493/.  The  imports  were 
at  the  rate  of  25/.  9s,  9j(/.  for  each  individual  of  the  population 
of  the  year,  and  the  exports  at  the  rate  of  21/.  Os,  S^d,  in  1865 
the  imports  were  valued  at  9,928,595/.,  the  exports  at  8,191,170/., 
thus  continuing  to  increase  even  on  the  large  amount  of  the 
previous  year.  The  report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1866 
gave  the  value  of  the  imports  as  9,403,192/.,  a  decrease  partly 
owing  to  the  reduced  price  of  some  articles  ;  on  the  other  nana, 
the  exports  increased  to  9,913,839/.  At  the  end  of  1866  there 
were  24,629  occupiers  of  land,  with  7,448,200  acres.  The  culti- 
vation was  increasing,  452,850  acres  being  imder  tillage,  against 
381,400  acres  in  1865.  The  extent  of  land  under  crops  was 
451,225  acres,  of  which  175,033  acres  were  under  wheat  Cotton 
was  no  longer  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  had  in- 
creased. The  live  stock  returns  show  a  lai*ge  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  but  a  decrease  in  horses,  cattle  and  pigs.  The 
numbers  were : — ^sheep,  11,562,155,  or  3,429,644  in  excess  of 
1865 ;  horses,  278,437,  against  362,587  in  1865  ;  cattle,  1,771,809, 
against  1,961,905  in  1865;  pigs,  137,915,  against  146,901  in 
1865.  The  quantity  of  wool  sent  out  of  the  colony  was 
36,980,685  lbs.,  which  was  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped. 

Rifle  volunteer  corps  have  been  established  throu^out  the 
country,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  attracting,  and  disci- 
plining the  youth  of  the  colony. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  increase  of  live  stock  in  Austtalia 
has  so  outgrown  the  requirements  of  the  population  that  a  meet- 
ing of  squatters  of  the  Riverine  district  was  held  at  Deniliquin 
in  May,  1867,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  at  Hay,  on 
the  Murrumbidgee,  a  joint-stock  establishment  capable  of  boiling 
down  1 0,000  sheep  a  week  for  the  fat.  The  statistics  show  that  in 
1842  there  were  in  Australia  6,194,004  sheep  and  1,006,233  cattle, 
which  on  the  31st  of  December,  1865,  had  increased  to  33,381,733 
sheep  and  3,957,270  cattle.  This  ^;reat  increase,  coupled  with 
the  lact  that  the. country  in  the  far  mterior  is  now  considered  to 
be  stocked  to  the  limits  of  what  could  be  profitably  occupied, 
appears  to  have  left  no  alternative  but  to  provide  for  the  annual 
augmentation  by  converting  it  into  a  form  of  merchandise 
capable  of  being  conveniently  shipped  to  Europe.  If  salted  meat, 
or  liebig's  extract  of  it,  is  found  to  sell  profitably  in  the  European 
markets,  laige  additions  might  be  made  in  these  forms  to  the 
annual  exports.  There  will  be  some  difficulty,  however,  in  pro- 
viding casks,  the  timbeV  of  the  colonies  being  in  veir  few 
instances  suitable.  Agriculturists  both  in  South  Australia  and' 
Victoria  are  vigorously  extending  the  area  of  their  wheat  lands, 
and  with  an  average  season  will  produce  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  quantity  available  for  shipment  A  singular  inconveni- 
ence has  arisen,  not  only  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  most  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  In  succeeding  in  acclimatising  the 
animals  of  the  mother-country,  some  have  multiplied  so  as  to 
become  highly  injurious.  In  some  places  rabbits  are  feiirly 
eating  out  the  sheep,  and  the  wheat^farmers  are  compelled  to 
make  war  on  the  sparrows. 

Of  the  English  colonisation,  Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  a  review 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Novara,  thus  writes  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  Jan.  15,  1868  : — **  The  impression  that  this 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  leaves  on  the  mind  is  that  the 
axis  of  humanity  is  displacing  itself;  the  political  bedance 
tends  to  decline  towards  the  other  hemisphere.  It  is  form- 
ing itself  in  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Australia,  states  endowed  with  health,  youth,  and  an  in- 
comparable] energy,  and,  a  thing  worthy  of  remark,  aU  belong- 
ing to  the  same  race,  all  having  the  same  laws,  tlie  same  in-* 
stincts,  the  same  tongue.    We  talk  of  stopping  the  expansion 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  we  might  as  well  talk  of  stopping  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  In  effect  it  is  the  result  of  general  and  irre- 
sistible economic  causes ;  the  immensity  of  fertile  territories  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  population  which  occupies  them.  Economic 
laws  act  nearly  as  the  natural  laws ;  they  escape  the  grasp  of 
those  whom  we  have  long  called  the  masters  of  the  world.  When 
war  was  declared  against  the  American  union,  when  their  navy  was 
beaten,  and  their  merchantmen  chased  from  the  sea,  that  scarcely 
retarded  their  progress  for  a  few  years.  The  European  States 
mined  themselves  by  their  extravagant  armaments  and  theirdeplo- 
lable  rivalries ;  they  stopped  the  nonnal  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion by  withdrawing  from  labour  and  from  marriage  the  men  most 
fitted  for  both,  and  consumed  unproductively  the  capital  which 
should  have  maintained  new  generations  ;  they  exhausted  them- 
selves in  senseless  struggles  for  some  comers  of  land  impercep- 
tible upon  the  map  ;  they  have  undermined  by  pauperism,  by 
the  hostility  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  are  continually 
menaced  with  a  social  crisis.  Within  a  century  what  wei<;ht 
will  they  have  in  comparison  with  these  young  nations  who 
have  whole  continents  in  which  to  develope  themselves  at  their 
pleasure  ?  Those  who  dream  of  this  inevitable  future  may  not 
be  able  to  prevent  a  smile  at  hearing  politicians  of  a  past  age 
pretend  that  a  nation  cannot  be  in  security  unless  it  is  stronger 
than  others.  These  pretensions  to  pre-eminence  are  wisely  dis- 
proved by  those  States,  which,  guarding  themselves  against 
negligence,  consecrate  all  their  energy  to  the  development  of 
their  natural  riches. 

"  England  follows  a  more  sensible  policy  ;  she  resigns  her- 
self to  see  the  srowth  of  her  vigorous  offshoots,  who  soon 
surpass  their  mother.  She  forms  them  to  liberty,  to  indepen- 
dence. She  assists  them  to  form  a  confederation  that  may  suit 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen  her  do  lately  in  the  provinces  of 
British  America;  she  relaxes  the  band  which  unites  them  to 
her,  so  that  already  the  colonies  are  only  held,  as  has  been  poeti- 
cally said,  by  a  ribbon  from  the  girdle  of  Queen  Victoria.^' 

Sydney^  the  metropolis  of  Australia,  has  now  a  population  of 
about  70,000,  with  suburbs  which  may  contain  additional  num- 
bers to  the  amount  of  30,000  or  40,000.  From  its  liandsome 
and  well-appointed  Mint  there  are  now  issued  gold  coins  which 
are  current  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions. 
In  one  year  (1867^  it  coined  499,000  sovereigns,  and  637,000 
half  sovereigns,  and  in  1658  an  additional  amount  of  838,500/. 
The  new  Protestant  cathedral  is  a  handsome  and  noble  edifice. 
The  University,  a  favourable  specimen  of  collegiate  Gothic,  is 
another  ornament  to  the  town  ;  it  is  of  stone,  and  cost  60,000/., 
and  it  has  a  good  library  and  museum.  The  new  Public  Hall  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  meeting  of  from  5000  to  6(XX) 
persons ;  the  open  roof  resembles  that  of  Westminster  Hall ;  the 
two  large  transomed  windows,  of  seven  lights  each,  at  the  ends 
of  the  hall,  are  elegant  in  design,  and  filled  with  painted  glass, 
representing  the  founders  of  the  colleges  at  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge 
Universities.  In  connection  with  the  University  are  four  col- 
leges, in  which,  the  Universitv  being  open  to  all  creeds,  students 
of  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan 
churches  may  receive  instruction  in  their  various  creeds.  In 
Hyde  Park,  a  meadow  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  first-rate  collection  of  colo- 
nial zoology  and  botany.  Another,  and  far  more  beautiful  park, 
is  known  as  Lady  McQuarrie's  Chair.  The  Market-place  is 
capacious,  and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Near  it  is  the  new 
cathedral,  St  Andrew's,  178  feet  long,  the  transept  116  feet, 
with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  each  116  feet  in  height,  and  an 
eastern  tower  of  84  feet  in  height ;  these  are  external  measure- 
ments; the  roof  is  64  feet  in  height.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  also  a  new  cathedral,  St.  Mary's,  which  is  a  handsome 
building.  There  are  also  many  handsome  hotels.  Most  of  the 
pubUc  edifices  are  constructed  of  a  fine  hard  sandstone.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water,  brought  in  pipes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay.  The  markets,  especially 
the  vegetable  market,  are  abundantly  furnished  ;  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  fruits  are  remarkable.  Omnibuses  and 
hansom  cabs  ply  regularly  in  the  streets.  From  Sydney,  as  a 
centre,  railways  run  in  various  directions,  and  are  always  ex- 
tending, while  telegraphic  lines  connect  it  with  the  chief  towns 
of  its  own  province  and  with  the  other  colonies  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Queenshmd,  and  Tasmania. 
In  April,  1867,  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the  Australian 
colomes  was  held  at  Melbourne  for  regulating  the  steam-packet 
postal  communication  with  Europe,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  three  routes,  by  wav  of  Panam&,  Qalle,  and  Torres  Straits, 
should  be  maintained  ;  that  the  mail  steamers  from  Torres  Straits 


should  ply  directly  with  Singapore  ;  that  the  contract  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
should  terminate  ;  that  the  subsidy  for  the  three  routes  should 
be  400,000^.,  one-half  to  be  paid  by  England,  the  other  half  bj 
the  colonies — the  share  of  New  South  Wales  to  be  50,000£.  ;  the 
like  sum  for  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  ;  Queensland,  24yO00L  ; 
South  Australia,  14,000^  ;  and  Tasmania,  12,000^ 

NEW   YORK   city  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  962],  has   p^eatly 
increased  in  size  and  population,  but  has  not  changed  in  its  ma- 
terial characteristics.     Its  growth,  however,  has  brought  it  into 
closer  connection  with  Brooklyn^  with  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  connect  it  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge,  of  wmch  the 
clear  span  would  be  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  a 
height  of   125  feet  from  the  water.      In  what  little  we  have 
to  add  we  shall  treat  of  both  the  towns  together.      By  the 
census  of  1860  the  population  di  New  York  was  805,651,  that 
of  Brooklyn  266,661  ;    estimated  in  1866  to  contain  together 
1,250,000.    A  system  of  sewerage  has  been  established  in  New 
York,  but  the  streets  are  badly  paved,  very  indifferently  scaven- 
gered,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  surface  drainage,  leaving  the 
roads  and  streets  often  uncomfortably  dirty.    The  town  is  still 
deficient  in  open  public  places,  but  a  few  private  squares  have 
been  added.    Castle  Garden,  the  site  of  a  demolished  fort,  is 
used  as  a  place  for  public  exhibitions,  concerts,  &c.,  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.    New  York  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  well  lighted,  for  the  gas  is  extremely  bad,  and 
exceedingly  dear,  being  12«.  6(i.  per  1000  feet  in  1866 ;  so  that 
many  laive  establishments  manufacture  their  own  gas.  The  water, 
brought  by  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  on  the  contrary,  is  excellent 
In  the  Central  Park,  which  contains  843  acres  (which  has  been 
rendered  ornamental  in  the  style  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  a 
cost  of  12,000,000  dollars),  is  the  great  receiving  reservoir  of 
the  aqueduct,  completed  in  1861.     Of  this  work,  and  of  the 
water  supply  at  Brooklyn,  we  borrow  the  following  notice  from 
a  practical  observer ; — "  It  covers  106  acres.    The  contract  for 
this  work  was  taken  at  127,0002.,  and  comprised  about  800,000 
yards  of  earth  excavation,  285,000  yards  of  rock  excavation, 
650,000   yards   of  embankment,   ^besides   a   large   amount  of 
puddling,  sheet  piling,  paving,  &c.    Farther  on  is  another  and 
smaller  receiving  reservoir,  and  lastly  the  distributing  reser^'oir 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  containing  20,000,000  gallons,  and  enclosed 
by  granite  waUs  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  44  feet  high.    The 
whole  cost  of  the  Croton  at^ueduct  has  been  upwards  of  3,0(X),000(., 
and  it  is  estimated  to  be  adeuuate  to  the  supply  of  a  population 
of  two  millions.     All  over  New  York  the  pure  soft  water  is 
maintained  at  constant  service  up  to  the  top  of  every  house.    . 
.     .    .     AVhile  New  York  is  supplied  with  water  by  cravitation, 
the  large  city  of  Brooklyn,  across  the  East  River,  ana  the  rising 
suburb  of  Jersey  city,  across  the  Hudson,  are  supplied  by  pump- 
ing.   The  Brooklyn  works  have  now  been  six  years  open.    The 
water  is  collected  from  ponds  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Island, 
the  farthest  13  miles  irom  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall,  and  it  is 
brought  in  a  canal  to  the  foot  of  the  elevated  reservoir  of 
170,(XX),000  gallons  at  Eidgwood,  into  which  it  is  pumped  by  a 
lift  of  170  feet The  Brooklyn  water- works,  main- 
taining a  supply  of  upwards  of  10,000,000  gallons  daily^  were 
originally  let  by  contract  for  804,000^.,  a  sum  which  has  since 
been  considerably  increased.** — (Engineering^  No.  22,  June  1, 
1866.)    The  cemetery  of  the  town  is  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  at 
Fulton ;  it  is  large,  and  prettily  laid  out.     Of  churches,  banks, 
warehouses  and  hotels  there  are  large  numbers,  and  the  ^'are- 
houses  and  hotels  are  more  remarkable  for  their  immense  extent 
than  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture,  though  in  some  in- 
stances tliis  has  been  aimed  at  and  attained.    A  new  opera-house 
at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  otreet,  was 
added  in  1867.    The  depth  oC  the  sta^  is  70  feet ;  width,  80 
feet ;  and  height  50  feet     The  auditorium  is  70  feet  in  height, 
from  floor  to  ceiling.   The  front^e  occupies  120  feet  in  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  112  feet  in  Eighth  Avenue,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  38  feet  in  diameter,  of  coloured  glass.    The  auditorium 
is  convertible  into  a  ball-room.  In  1868  the  erection  of  a  new  post- 
office  was  commenced  ;  it  will  cover  2^  acres  of  ground,  and  be 
constructed  of  white  marble,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  700,0001    To 
relieve  the  crowded  traffic  of  Broadway,  an  underground  railway 
has  been  projected.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  this  will  have 
to  be  tunneled  through  rock,  m  the  lower  portion  through  sand ; 
but  neither  presents  any  great  engineering  difficulties.    In  the 
Broadway  itself  most  of  the  old  houses  lutve  now  been  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  massive,  and  often  elegant  buildings,  but 
there  are  stiU  some  remnants  of  the  old  constructions  remaining. 
They  are  sure  to  give  way  to  more  handsome  edifices,  and  when 
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tliese  gaps  are  filled  up,  the  Bioadway  will  form  as  imposing  a 
line  of  bandsome  builoings  as  can  be  shown  by  any  city  in  the 
world. 

Of  tlie  250  churches,  says  Herr  E.  Knoblauch,  a  Berlin  archi- 
tect, who  has  recently  visited  New  York  (Zeitschrift  fur  Bau- 
weseny  vol  xviii.),  "few  have  any  architectural  interest.   The  large 
hot-els  have  seldom  any  original  ground  plan,  but  are  bmlt  or  have 
been  enlarged  accordmg  to  the  requirements  of  their  business. 
The  construction  is  nearly  uniform.    On  the  ground-floor  is  a 
reception  hall,  surrounded  by  shops  which  open  upon  the  hall ; 
the  most  prondnent  objects  are  the  office  of  the  hotel,  a  telegraph 
office,  ana  a  money-changing  office ;  in  the  four  or  five  upper 
storeys   are  the  assembly-rooms,  the  bed-rooms,  baths,  offices, 
&c.      Of  the  more  noticeable  public  buildines  are  the  Under 
Treasury,  a  carefully  constructed  Doric  temple ;   the  principal 
Custom-house,  in  the  style  of  an  Ionic  temple,  and  remarkaole 
for  the  awkward  unwieldiness  of  the  annexations  ;  the  Town- 
house, the  southern  front  of  marble,  the  northern  of  sandstone  ; 
the   Police-court,  of  granite,  in  the  Egyptian  style.     On  the 
island  in  the  East  River  (Qovemor's  Island)  are  an  ill-constructed 
lunatic  asylum,  and  a  prison  for  minor  punishments  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  its  purpose.     A  corridor  runs  along  the 
ivhole  of  the  fronts,  so  that  the  celLs,  which  are  very  small,  only 
receive  light  indirectly  from  a  grating;  the  cells  lie  in  four 
storeys  above  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  light  galleries 
and    staircases.    Here  there  are  also  a  poor-house,  with  large 
apartments  lighted  from  both  sides,  and  an  infirmary.     On 
Ward's  Island  is  the  asylum  for  emigrants  who  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  employment,  in  which  from  1800  to  2000  persons 
are  completely  provided  for.    In  connection  with  it  is  a  new 
hospital,  built  on   the  pavilion   system ;    five   pavilions   are 
united  hj  a  common  corridor  ;  the  floor  contains  a  saloon  lighted 
on  two  sides,  and  leading  to  the  corridor  by  a  pass^e,  as  well  as 
to  the  kitchen  and  the  apartments  of  the  nurses.    On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  saloon  are  the  baths  and  closets.    The  ventilation 
is  by  machinery  acting  without  noise,  and  the  iron  pillars  which 
support  the  roof  are  also  conductors  of  heat.    There  is  a  separate 
di^1sion  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards.''    Here  we  may  notice 
that  on  March  5, 1868,  a  serious  riot  occurred  between  the  German 
and  Irish  emigrants,  which  required  a  military  force  from  New 
York  to  suppress.    Many  were  seriously  wounded,  and  60  of  the 
ringleaders  were  captured  and  punished.     Herr  Knoblauch  also 
notices  what  great  advantages  the  geolo^  of  New  York  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  affords  for  building.    The  right  bank 
of  the  Hudson  consists  principally  of  a  brown  sandstone  ;  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  is  an  extensive  bed  of  clay,  from  which  excel- 
lent bricks  are  made.    Long  Island  itself  is  for  the  greater  part 
limestone,  and  in  Manhattan  there  rises  a  steep  granite  mass 
from  the  surrounding  formations  100  feet  above  tne  level  of  the 
Hudson.    Fine-grained  limestone  and  marble  are  brought  from 
Vermont. 

For  a  large  commercial  port,  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity 
that  it  has  no  enclosed  docks,  except  the  Atlantic  Dock  at 
JBrooklyn.  This  covers  42^  acres,  and  has  a  sea-wall  of  3000  feet 
along  the  Buttermilk  channel  For  repairing  ships,  says  the 
authority  we  have  already  quoted,  there  are  the  sup  docks,  or 
marine  railways,  and  the  sectional  dry  docks  on  the  East  river. 
In  the  Government  Navy- Yard  at  Brooklyn  is  the  finest  graving- 
dock  in  America,  but  available  only  for  ships  of  war.  It  is  of 
dressed  granite,  and  made  on  a  site  presenting  many  difficulties. 
It  is  320  feet  long  within  the  gates,  93  feet  wide,  and  has  a  70 
feet  entrance.  Recently  very  formidable  defences  have  been 
erected  sea-ward,  to  guard  the  city  from  any  hostile  attack  in 
that  direction. 

NEW  ZEALAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1225—1239].  This  colony 
continued  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  natives  until  1857,  not- 
withstanding a  few  occasional  contests  as  to  disputed  rights,  and 
probably  a  growing  discontent  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
European  population,  with  a  consequent  appropriation  of  land. 
The  complete  independence  of  the  native  tnbes  of  each  other, 
with  their  reciprocal  and  frequent  outrages,  were  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  those  who  had  made  some  advances  towards 
civilisation.  In  that  year  Wiremu  Tamihana  (known  to  Euro- 
peans as  William  Thompson),  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs 
of  the  Waikato  district,  visited  AucHand.  He  went  to  complain 
of  the  lawless  state  of  the  country,  he  wished  to  have  a  European 
magistrate  placed  on  his  own  propertv,  and  he  asked  for  a  loan 
to  enable  him  to  erect  a  mill  He  had  been  active  among  his 
own  countrymen  in  dissuading  them  from  selling  their  land  ;  he 
was,  therefore,  coldly  received,  not  permitted  to  see  the  (Jovemor, 
and  all  his  requests  were  refused.    The  immediate  result  was 
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the  election  of  a  native  king,  who  was  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
natives,  in  the  person  of  Potatau  Te  Wherowero,  the  prindpal 
chief  of  Waikato,  who  reluctantly  accepted  the  of&ce.  This 
election  was  a  singular  example  of  the  notions  of  the  New 
Zealander.  The  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria  was  fully  acknow* 
ledged  ;  she  was  prayed  for  at  the  meeting  ;  but  they  felt  and 
stated  that  their  interests  and  complaints  were  unattended  to  in 
Auckland,  and  they  desired  a  kmg  of  their  own  who  might 
redress  their  wrongs  or  enforce  their  rights.  The  governor. 
Colonel  Gore  Browne,  refused  to  acknowMge  the  new  monarch, 
but  no  hostilities  occurred  until  1859.  When  it  did  break  out, 
it  was  for  some  time  confined  to  Waikato,  the  district  around 
New  Plymouth,  and  Taranaki,  all  in  the  Northern  Island.  This 
district  has  justly  been  called  the  garden  of  New  Zealand  ;  and 
Taranaki,  with  its  churches  and  chapels,  its  neat  dwellings,  and  the 
pleasant  scenery  around  it,  backed  oy  the  majestic  snow-crowned 
Mount  Egmont  rising  behind  it  to  a  height  of  more  than  8000 
feet,  was  previously  to  the  outbreak  a  picturesque  and  flourishing 
place.  It  soon,  under  the  hostile  operations  of  the  natives,  be- 
came a  ruined  and  garrisoned  town,  whence  all  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  away  to  more  secure  abodes,  while  the  males 
became  soldiers,  holding  with  difficulty  and  danger  the  town, 
from  the  ravages  of  hostile  tribes.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
hostile  movements,  there  are  various  statements  ;  one  cause 
assigned  was  the  purchase  in  March,  1859,  of  a  block  of  land  of 
aboat  600  acres,  by  the  government  from  a  chief  named  Te 
Teira,  which  was  opposed  by  Wiremu  Kingi,  who  declared  at  the 
assembly  in  which  the  contract  was  concluded  that  Teira  had  no 
power  to  sell  the  land,  and  declared  that  possession  should  not 
oe  given.  Nevertheless,  the  bargain  was  closed,  and  the  Governor 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  land  by  force, 
if  force  were  necessary.  A  small  military  detachment  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  assist  the  survey  staff,  who  had  been  resisted  by 
a  laige  number  of  unarmed  men.  The  Governor  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  that  martial  law  would  be  enforced  against 
all  natives  in  arms  who  should  in  any  way  resist  tiie  taking 
possession  of  the  new  purchase.  The  natives,  under  the  direc-* 
tion  of  Wiremu  Kingi,  persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  erected  a 
stockade  or  native  fortress  in  the  road  or  path  leading  to  it.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  had  a  deeper 
source  than  was  occasioned  by  the  assumption  of  this  small 
block  of  land.  The  Maoris,  a  race  intellectually  acute,  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  a  settled  determination  in  the  colonists  to 
expel  them  gradually  from  all  their  lands ;  there  was  no  court  of 
justice  to  which  they  could  safely  appeal ;  they  were  too  brave 
to  submit  quietlv  to  what  they  considered  an  injustice  and  an 
oppression,  and  they  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  resort  to  force  to 
vmdicate  what  they  deemed  their  risht.  They  did  not  see  that 
there  was  land  enough  for  all ;  they  aid  not  feel,  as  thev  might 
have  felt,  that  they  themselves  were  on  the  path  of  civilisation, 
which  would  lead  them  tu  an  equal  elevation  and  a  parity  of 
rights  with  the  settlers,  and  they  plunged  into  a  war  that  could 
only  tend  to  their  deterioration  or  extermination. 

A  twelvemonth  elapsed,  however,  before  the  survey  was  com- 
menced. The  purchase  money  was  not  paid  till  November,  and 
it  was  March,  1860,  when  the  survey  staff  was  commissioned  to 
begin.  We  have  stated  that  the  first  resistance  was  made  by 
unarmed  men.  Afterwards  the  stockade  was  built,  upon  which 
the  Governor,  the  Hon.  T.  Gore  Browne,  issued  his  proclamation, 
addressed  to  "  The  Chief  who  obstructs  the  Queen's  road,"  ana 
declaring  that  if  the  stockade  were  not  destroyed,  and  jMirdon 
asked,  hostilities  would  be  commenced.  On  March  17,  1860, 
the  first  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  Colonel  Murray,  with 
about  250  men,  met  a  native  force  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Waireka  river,  and,  though  he  claimed  the  victory,  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  retire  ;  while  a  number  of  volunteers  who  accom- 
paned  him  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  Captain  Cracroft  with  a  party  of  marines.  Taranaki 
was  blockaded  by  native  troops,  the  women  and  children  had  to 
be  sent  away,  the  town,  which  contained  in  its  enceinte  500 
acres,  was  reduced  to  60  acres,  in  order  to  its  more  efficient 
defence.  In  July  an  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  Gore  Browne, 
the  governor,  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  and  an  interview 
was  held  with  the  native  chief^  but  it  ended  without  result"* 
Potatau,  the  king,  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Matutaera,  a  weak  man,  but  supported  by  WOliam  Thompson, 
who  also  attempted  in  vain  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  first 
skirmish  was  followed  by  many  others.  As  a  rule,  the  natives 
were  defeated,  and  even  when  posted  in  any  of  their  pahs  they 
were  ultimately  driven  out ;  but  these  victories  were  only  ob- 
tained at  considerable  cost>  for  they  were  contested  brave'- 
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while  at  the  same  time  all  outlying  possessions  of  the  settlers 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  among  them  the  farms  and  home- 
steads of  the  beautiful  and  thriving  district  of  Omata ;  and  many 
lives  were  lost  Naturally,  in  a  war  like  this,  blame  was  thrown 
in  nearly  every  direction.  The  Governor  was  blamed  for  having 
needlessly  commenced  the  war ;  the  military  leaders  for  want  of 
efficiency ;  the  settlers  for  having  irritated  the  natives  by  their 
assumptions  of  superiority ;  but  we  believe  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  long  avoided  war  with  a  race 
80  bold,  proud,  and  suspicious  as  the  Maoris.  That  military 
mistakes  were  made  is  not  improbable,  when  acting  against  a  people 
whose  tactics  were  alike  new,  well  concerted,  and  adapted  to  their 
force  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  natives  had  been  rein- 
forced by  assistance  from  the  southern  island,  but  were  beaten  at 
Puketekanea  by  tiie  English.  General  Pratt,  who  had  succeeded 
Ck)lonel  Gold  in  the  command  of  the  troops,  largely  increased  by 
additions  received  from  Australia,  and  even  from  India,  adopted 
the  plan  of  reducing  the  native  pahs,  or  wooden  fortresses,  by 
his  artillery.  This  he^  did  successfully,  inflicting  much  damage 
on  the  native  defenders  without  risking  a  loss  by  meeting  them 
in  the  field ;  but  on  Nov.  6  the  most  important  battle  of  the 
campaign  took  place  at  Mahoetalu,  in  which  the  natives  were 
signally  defeatea.  They  retreated  but  were  not  subdued,  and 
the  skirmishing  proceeded.  For  a  twelvemonth  active  hostilities 
had  been  maintained,  but  on  March  1,  1861,  offers  cf  submission 
were  made,  and  some  of  the  insurgents  surrendered.  On  condi- 
tions being  proposed  by  the  Governor  they  were  rejected ;  re- 
course was  again  had  to  arms,  but  no  active  proceedings  were 
taken  by  either  side.  The  natives  discontinued  their  attacks  on 
the  settlements  of  the  colonists,  and  the  military  made  no 
advances  on  the  territories  of  the  natives. 

This  cessation,  which  was  not  a  peace,  allowed,  however,  of 
tiie  terms  of  a  settlement  to  be  discussed.  Sir  Geor^  Grey  nad 
succeeded  Colonel  Browne  in  September,  1861,  and  ne  at  length 
induced  the  native  chiefs  to  accept  his  propositions.  They  were 
told  that  the  native  territory  should  be  divided  into  convenient 
districts  with  local  governments,  having  the  power  of  appointing 
their  own  police,  their  own  native  clergymen,  and  a  native 
council,  but  with  an  English  civil  conmiissioner.  This  council 
was  to  have  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools  (which  were  to  be 
taught  by  the  clergymen),  of  fomung  roads,  of  providing  jails, 
and  of  deciding  on  the  rights  of  the  native  claimants  of  the 
lands  within  the  districts,  such  owners  to  have  the  power  of  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  lands.  Native  offenders  were  to 
be  confined  only  in  the  district  jails,  and  to  be  tried  before  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  on  circuit  by  a  jury  of  their  own  country- 
men. It  was  hoped  that  these  measures  would  restore  tranquilli^, 
for  one  of  the  causes  of  discontent,  and  which,  indeed,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  native  land  league  and  the  movement  in  favour 
of  a  king,  was  the  want  of  laws  to  regulate  their  own  proceed- 
ings. The  natives  who  had  become  settlers  within  the  colonised 
districts  had  at  first  been  treated  as  equals,  and  allowed,  when 
properly  qualified  by  property,  to  vote  for  representatives,  but 
shortly  before  the.  disturbances  broke  out  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  decided  that  no  landowner  had  a  vote  unless  he  held 
from  the  crown,  and  that  no  native  could  bring  an  action  of  eject- 
ment against  another  native  on  account  of  wrongful  possession  of 
land  not  ceded  territorially  to  the  crown.  They  thus  found 
themselves  without  any  legal  protection,  and  endeavoured  to 
remedy  it  by  erecting  a  native  power  which  should  give  this  pro- 
tection. As  the  land  was  held  in  common  by  various  tribes,  no 
individual,  nor  even  the  chief,  had  the  right  to  cede  any  portion 
of  the  district  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  tribe.  It 
was  the  neglect  of  observing  this  national  law  that  had  produced 
the  previous  melancholy  embroilment  The  new  regulations 
were  intended  to  prevent  any  such  misadventure  in  future,  for  it 
is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  native  that  he  has  a  great  vene- 
ration for,  and  gives  a  willing  submission  to,  the  laws  to  which 
he  has  by  his  representatives  given  a  concurrence. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1863  Sir  George  Grey  visited  the  district 
of  Waikato,  the  focus  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  seat  of  the 
native  king.  He  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  chiefs  and 
people,  but  the  monarch  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Sir 
Georffe  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  chiefs  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  the  ^'  king  "  movement,  but  quite  ineffectually ;  they 
were  determined  to  uphold  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct 
nationality.  On  other  matters  they  were  more  conciHatory.  A 
block  of  land  called  Tataraimaka,  to  which  the  natives  made  no 
daim  of  right,  had  remained  in  their  possession  since  the  out- 
break, and  Sir  George  announced  his  determination  to  resume  it. 
This  was  not  opposed,  and  letters  were  sent  from  Waikato  to  the 


natives  in  Taranaki,  counselling  them  to  give  up  tlie  land,    k 
March  Sir  George  proceeded  to  Taranaki  to  effect  tbe  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  settlers,  for  whose  relief  the  Ajasembly  had 
voted  200,000i.     He  had  first  an  interview  with  tlie   settler. : 
and  he  then  caused  military  possession  to  be  taken  of  Wairdb, 
a  post  until  then  held  by  the  natives.     No  opposition  y/^raa  mad-:^ 
but  some  chiefs  waited  upon  the  Governor  to  remonstrate  against 
what  they  termed  an  act  of  hostility.    Sir  George  announced  hs 
intention  of  resuming  possession  of  the  land  rightfully'  l>eloiigi3^ 
to  Europeans,  but  as  to  the  disputed  claim  about  Waitara,  the 
should  be  examined.    Neither  was  any  opposition  made  wh&t 
the  Governor,  with  a  smaU  party  of  military,  formally  took  pos- 
session of  Tataraimaka.      In  this  district  it  was   annomicrd 
settlers  might  obtain  land  on  condition  of  serving  as  soldiers  in 
case  of  any  hostile  attack.    But  this  district  was  separated  frts. 
the  town  of  New  Plymouth  by  a  slip  of  land  belonging  to  tfc? 
natives.     The  road  from  the  one  to  the  other  ran  along  tk 
beach,  but  as  it  required  some  alteration  a  military  party  va« 
sent,  who  helped  themselves  to  materials  from  the  bed  of  a  smdl 
rivulet  not  within  their  own  land.    The  natives  evinced  jmas 
dissatisfeuition  at  this,  and  the  road  party  was  withdrawn,     ^c^- 
withstanding,  the  discontent  increased  and  spread  to  W^aikatn, 
whence  all  Europeans  were  at  once  expelled.    Sir  George  endea- 
voured to  allay  this  discontent,  but  in  vain.     On  May  4  aa 
escort  of  seven  soldiers,  proceeding  along  this  road,  were  tj^ 
upon  bv  natives  in  ambush,  all  of  them  killed,  the  arms  and 
ammunition  seized,  and  the  provision  carts  that  were  being  con- 
ducted, carried  off.    The  next  day  a  large  party  of  military  was 
despatched  after  the  murderers,  but  no  natives  were  to'  be  seen  ; 
and  a  redoubt  was  constructed  on  the  native  land.     Sir  George 
resolved  to  treat  this  outrage  not  as  a  national  act,  but  aa  a 
murder,  and  offered  rewards  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers. 

The  war  thus  commenced  was  destined  to  a  Ions  continuance. 
On  Oct.  19,  1863,  the  Govemor-Gkneral  explained  to  the 
Assembly  the  state  of  the  colony,  in  which  he  said  there  were 
10,000  regular  troops,  and  10,750  volunteers  engaged.  Tbe 
Commander  in  Chief  was  Brigadier-General  Cameron,  and  it 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  native  tribes  who  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  the  colonists,  many  of  the  natives  being  nc^ 
only  submissive  but  active  assistants  in  the  war  a^inst  tiieir 
fellow-countrymen.  It  woidd  be  wearisome  to  go  uirough  the 
details  of  this  long  and  obstinate  though  petty  warfare.  One  of 
the  early  steps  taken  was  to  declare  anew  that  the  lands  of  the 
insui^nt  tribes  would  be  confiscated,  and  allotments  were  pro- 
mised to  the  volunteers  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  wamre. 
This  greatly  increased  the  irritation  of  the  hostile  tribes,  strongly 
attached,  like  aU  the  other  natives,  to  their  territorial  possessions. 
Notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  the  strain  on 
the  colonial  resources  was  excessive,  and  a  large  party  among  the 
colonists  was  opposed  to  the  war.  This  occasioned,  during  its 
course,  many  changes  in  the  ministry^  and  after  some  vicissitude 
during  1864,  led  to  attempts  at  pacification.  They  fedled,  and 
in  August  General  Cameron  was  directed  to  attack  a  native  pah 
in  the  district  of  Tauranga.  He  had  a  considerable  body  of 
regulars,  and  the  assistance  of  some  vessels  and  a  naval  brigade. 
The  place  was  cannonaded  on  Aug.  28,  until  in  appearance  it  wis 
abandoned,  and  an  entry  was  ordered.  The  detachment  was 
received  with  a  murderous  discharge  of  rifles,  which  killed  Uie 
leaders,  with  many  others.  The  detachment  had  to  retreat,  and 
were  with  difficulty  saved  from  a  total  rout.  On  the  foUowin^ 
day  a  better-ordered  assault  was  made,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  garrison  had  fled.  This  repulse,  though  only  delaying  the 
result,  emboldened  the  natives  to  resistance,  but  they  were 
defeated  in  most  of  the  subse(juent  conflicts,  aud  several  of  the 
chiefs  seceded  and  made  their  submission.  Early  in  1865  a 
great  meeting  of  the  Maoris  was  held  at  Hangatika  to  consider  of 
Governor  Grey's  proposals  for  peace,  at  which  William  Thomp- 
son and  the  King  were  in  favour  of  receiving  them,  but  a  chief 
named  Rewi,  with  a  majority  of  the  natives,  decided  against  it. 
In  February,  convinced  that  the  King  movement  which  he  had 
ox^nised  was  a  failure,  William  lliompson  (Wiremu  Tami- 
hana)  submitted  himself  to  the  English,  and  promised  the  neu- 
trality of  hM  tribe.  Under  their  new  chief;  Rewi,  the  natives 
attacked  a  British  camp  in  which  were  800  men,  with  a  force 
only  estimated  at  600,  and  though  they  were  repulsed  with  a  Ices 
of  some  60  or  70  killed,  they  eftected  a  retreat  after  killing  17  of 
the  soldiers  and  wounding  33.  To  complicate  the  situation  a 
native  prophet  arose  who  was  enabled  to  form  a  fematical  sect, 
who  were  designated  as  the  Hau-haus,  Their  tenets  were  formed 
upon  misapplication  of  passages  from  the  Scripture,  and  led 
them  to  the  committal  of  muraerous  outrages,  which  previously 
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the  natives  had  generally  avoided.    On  March  2  a  missionary 
named  Volker  was  treacherously  murdered  when  landing  at 
Opotiki,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.     This  was  followed  by  other 
murders  of  persons  sent  to  investigate  the  af&ir,  and  many 
ekirnxishes  took  place  in  endeavours  to  capture  the  murderers. 
The  Mrar,  however,  continued  to  proceed  very  unsatisfactorily, 
complaints  being  made  against  General  Cameron's  slowness  and 
"want  of  enterprise,  which  led  to  disputes  between  him  and  the 
Governor.    In  July  Sir  George  Grey  was  desirous  that  Sir  D. 
Cameron  should  attack  and  capture  a  pah  named  Wereroa,  which 
he  declined  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  strength  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  had  previously  desired  the  Governor  to  apply  for  two 
more  regiments  from  England.    Sir  George  therefore  imdertook 
it  himself,  with  a  small  force  of  volunteers,  some  friendly  natives, 
and  400  soldiers  lent  him  by  Brigadier-General  Waddy,  without 
asking  the  consent  of  his  supenor.    The  attack  was  made,  it 
succeeded  with  scarcely  any  loss,  but  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
only  about  100,  were  enabled  to  escape,  as  the  besiegers  were  too 
few  to  guard  all  the  passes.    General  Cameron  soon  after  resigned, 
find   was  succeeded  by  General  Chute ;  but  it  had  now  been 
announced  from  England  that  the  troons  would  be  all  with- 
drawn, and  five  regunents  were  ordered  home  at  once.     Left 
more  to  themselves  the  colonists  were  not  slow  in  showing 
that  they  were  equal  or  superior  to  the  natives  as  bush-iighters ; 
small  bodies  of  volunteers,  with  the  friendly  natives,  defeated 
the  Maoris  in  almost  every  encounter,  and  the  pahs,  formidable 
so  long  to  regular  military  assaults,  fell  rapidly  before  the  charge 
with  lixed  bayonets  of  the  riflemen.      To  the  legislature,  in 
September,  the  Gk>vemment  announced  that  it  proposed  to  issue 
a  proclamation  bringing  the  war  to  an  absolute  conclusion,  and 
granting  ''a  full  amnesty  for  everything  that  has  passed,  excepting 
certain  great  and  notorious  murders.    At  the  same  time,  the 
natives  will  be  informed  that  future  outrages  will  be  repressed 
and  prevented,  no  matter  what  the  cost,"  and  an  Act  was  issued, 
which  provides  that  **  whenever  a  crime  shall  be  committed  in  any 
district,  and  the  chiefs  and  residents  refuse  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of 
the  perpetrators,  the  district  shall  come  imder  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  and  confiscation,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  will 
follow."    Another  Act  declares  that  the  Maoris  shall  be  deemed 
to   be  natural-bom  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  and  declares  also 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law-courts  extends  over  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  island. 

la  September  a  volunteer  and  native  force  succeeded  in  taking 

the  pah  of  Opotiki,  and  capturing  Mr.  Volker's  murderers ;  ana 

a  court-martial  in  November  tried  21  as  principals  and  12  as 

accessories,  of  whom  16  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death, 

but  were  subsequently  reprieved  and  transported.    Gen.  Chute, 

though  with  reauced  forces,  was  active  and  vigorous.     Leaving 

Wanganui  on  Dec  30,  with  between  300  and  400  soldiers,  40 

civilian  riflemen,  and  246  natives,  in  about  six  weeks  he  had 

cleared  the  district  of  Taranaki  of  the  hostile  natives,  taking  their 

pahs,  burning  their  villages,  and  ultimately  captunng  the  chief 

priest  of  the  fanatical  Hau-haus,  with  so  many  others  that  there 

was  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  prisoners.    A 

number  who  had  been  coimned  on  board  ship  had  made  their 

escape  in  January,  1866,  by  swimming  about  two  miles  to  the 

shore,  although  some  were  drowned  in  the  attempt,  and  others 

shot  down  by  their  pursuers.    The  good  effect  of  Gen.  Chute's 

activity  was  soon  shown.    The  chiefs  one  after  another  came  in 

to  make  their  submission,  and  with  their  people  to  take  the  oath 

of  allegiance  to  the  Queen.    But  still  the  rehcs  of  the  Hau-haus 

existed,  and  there  were  occasional  points  of  resistance.    There 

were  skirmishes  at  Opotiki,  Hawkers  Bay,  and  elsewhere,  until 

one  of  the  tribes  returned,  renouncing  hau-hau-ism,  cutting  down 

their  worship-pole,  and  delivering  up  their  god-flag.     William 

Thompson  offered  to  lease  his  lanoB  to  European  capitalists,  and 

the  war  was  declared  to  be  ended. 

A  very  singular  consequence,  however,  followed  this  apparent 

"  termination.     A  number  of  prisoners,  with  their  wives  and 

children,  had  been  deported  to  the  Chatham  Islands,  lying  about 

450  miles  south-east  of  Poverty  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 

North  Island.    They  had  been  of  course  disarmed,  and  were 

placed  imder  a  guard  of  eleven  men,  with  a  resident  magistrate 

or  governor,  some  storekeepers,  and  their  families.    On  July  4, 

1868,  the  schooner  Rifleman  was  sent  in  the  usual  course  to  the 

jjBland  with  the  necessary  stores.    This  had  been  calculated  on, 

and  a  plot  had  been  devised  by  a  Hau-hau  prophet,  which  was 

carried  out  with  great  boldness.     Immediately  on  the  vessel 

appearing  in  the  harbour  the  prisoners  rose  on  the  guard,  of 

nmom  omy  four  were  on  duty,  killed  the  only  one  who  made  any 

xesistance,  seized  and  bound  the  governor,  and  took  possession  of 


the  vessel.  They  then  deliberately  plundered  the  treasury  and 
every  residence  of  all  the  hard  cash  they  could  find,  embarked 
themselves  to  the  number  of  163  men,  64  women,  and  71  chil- 
dren on  board  the  vessel,  and  compelled  the  captain  to  navigate 
them  to  Poverty  Bay,  where  they  landed,  without  doing  any* 
injury  to  the  ship  or  crew.  The  extreme  moderation  with  which 
tlus  revolt  was  executed  is  certainly  remarkable ;  it  is  even 
stated  that  when  the  governor  complained  of  being  hurt  by  the 
cords,  they  were  loosened  for  him.  But  the  colonists  of  the 
North  Island  were  alarmed  at  this  invasion,  and  troops,  volun- 
teers, and  armed  constables  were  sent  against  them.  Colonel 
Whitmore,  with  130  men,  had  some  ineffective  skirmishes  with 
them ;  found  they  had  procured  arms ;  and  on  Aug.  8  was  able 
to  attack  the  main  body  in  a  difficult  position.  The  Maoris 
fought  well ;  of  the  assailants  five  were  killed  and  six  wounded, 
when  the  natives  retreated.  The  colonists  were  unable  to  pursue 
them,  and  thev  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  out  of  reach. 
Some  of  the  colonial  newspapers  blamed  the  proceedings,  saying 
that  if  they  had  been  sufferea  to  disperse  among  the  now  peacefiu 
tribes  no  more  would  have  been  heard  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  another  outbreak  had  occurred  on  the  west 
coast  A  small  tribe  of  not  more  than  150  men,  having  taken 
offence  at  some  judicial  proceeding,  attacked  and  took  the 
redoubt  of  Waihi,  and  this  success  immediately  procured  fresh 
adherents  to  the  chief,  named  Tito  Eowharu.  Col.  M'Donnell 
was  directed  to  proceed  against  them,  and  during  July  and  part 
of  August  he  succeeded  in  destroying  several  of  the  villages  of 
the  tnbe.  On  Aug.  20  he  attacked  the  strong  pah  of  Nguto-o- 
te-Manu  with  350  men.  By  a  ruse  he  had  thrown  the  natives  off 
their  guard,  and  the  rifle-pits  were  found  immanned ;  but  they 
fought,  and  four  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
The  pah,  however,  was  burnt ;  the  assailants  then  withdrew, 
pursued  by  the  natives  firing  on  their  rear.  On  Sept.  7  another 
attack  was  made  on  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  pah 
with  still  moje  disastrous  results.  The  natives  were  prepared, 
the  rifle-pits  were  lined  with  men,  while  others  from  the  tops  of 
trees  took  deadly  aim  against  the  advancing  party,  of  whom  5 
officers  and  9  men  were  killed,  and  24  wounaed,  when  a  retreat 
was  commenced,  which  was  effected  in  an  orderly  manner.  Of  the 
natives  27  were  killed  ;  the  number  of  wounded  was  unknown. 

In  May,  1862,  1000  emigrants,  chiefly  artisans  of  the  non- 
conformist class  of  dissenters,  left  England  in  order  to  settle  ia  a 
new  district  to  be  called  Albert  Land.  This  district  is  fonned  of 
two  blocks  of  land,  containing  together  about  60,000  acres,  situ- 
ated about  40  miles  from  Auckland,  from  which  place  the 
government  had  constructed  a  road  at  a  cost  of  2500Z.  The  land 
was  well  adapted  for  the  intended  purpose,  about  40,000  acres 
being  availaole  for  arable  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  for 
pasturage.  About  460,000  acres  were  confiscated  after  the  war 
at  Opotiki  ;  these,  with  1,217,413  acres  at  Waikato,  and  50,000 
acres  at  Tauranga,  or  1,750,000  in  all.  were  handed  over  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Auckland  for  colonisation,  subject  to  all 
existing  liabilities  to  military  settlers,  compensation  to  friendly 
natives  (of  which  there  were  1800  claims  in  Waikato  alone),  and 
sundry  other  heavy  drawbacks ;  the  general  government  imder- 
taking  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  250,000^  to  be  expended  in  sur- 
veys, roads,  and  other  necessaiy  preliminaries.  Well  managed 
these  lands  will  open  a  fine  fiela  for  colonisation,  and  the  general 

fovemment  acted  wisely  in  placing  it  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  by  whom  all  such  local  matters  can  be 
best  administered.  There  are  now  nine  provinces  in  New  Zea- 
land, each  of  which  sends  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Auckland)  but  all  have  Provincial  Assemblies  of  their  own  ; 
they  Are,  Auckland,  Taranaki  (or  New  Plymouth),  Wellington, 
and  Hawkers  Bay  in  the  North  Island ;  and  Nelson,  Canterbury, 
Marlborough,  Otago,  and  Southland  in  the  Middle  Island.  It 
has  been  proposed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  form  another, 
to  be  called  W estland,  but  tne  Secretary  of  State  has  informed 
the  governor  that  they  have  not  the  power,  but  offered  to  intro- 
duce an  Imperial  Act  for  the  purpose. 

In  June,  1868,  the  introduction  of  salmon  was  accomplished  in 
the  waters  of  Otago,  a  number  of  fish  having  been  hatched  in  Jirne, 
&om  eggs  packed  in  boxes  prepared  under  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  and  conveyed  by  the  Celestial  Queen. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  obstructions  placed  in  her 
way,  New  Zealand  has  been  always  a  progressive  and  even  pros- 
perous colony.  Her  population,  her  agriculture,  her  commerce, 
her  mineral  resources,  and  consequently  her  revenue,  have  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  increased.  In  1851  the  native  population  was 
estimated  at  120,000  ;  the  colonists  at  26,656  ;  in  1862  the  colo- 
nial population  had  risen  to  129,052,  of  whom  82,946  were  set- 
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tied  in  the  South  Island,  and  46,106  in  the  North  Island  ;  while 
the  Maori  population  had  fallen  to  65,257,  of  whom  31,329  were 
males.  In  1864  the  European  population  amounted  to  171,931, 
exclusive  of  the  military,  but  there  existed  in  the  population 
a  great  disparity  of  sexes,  the  males  numbering  106,479,  the 
females  only  65,452.  At  the  end  of  1866  the  |K)pulation  num- 
bered 204,114,  exclusive  of  4568  soldiers  aud  their  families.  By 
the  census  taken  in  December,  1867,  it  had  increased  to  218,637, 
of  whom  132,009  were  males,  and  86,628  females.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  military  and  natives.  The  soldiers  with  their 
families  numbered  1455,  of  whom  362  were  females.  There  was 
no  rejnilar  census  taken  of  the  natives,  but  a  careful  estimate 
gave  tneir  numbers  as  38,540,  of  whom  15,432  were  men,  12,780 
women,  and  10,328  children,  but  the  registrar  thinks  the  num- 
bers are  somewhat  under- reckoned.  Of  the  whole  only  1433 
were  in  the  South  Island.  In  1864  the  a^cultural  returns 
ahowed  that  the  total  extent  of  land  fenced  in  was  1,070,203 
acres,  and  the  extent  under  crop  was  381,562  acres,  a  large 
increase  over  the  returns  of  1861.  By  the  census  of  1867  the 
total  number  of  acres  fenced  in  was  3,455,535  acres,  of  which 
676,867  acres  were  under  crop ;  while  the  extent  of  holdings 
was  5,068,398  acres  of  freehold  and  13,693,596  acres  of  leasehold 
land.  Under  crop  there  were  47,763  acres  of  wheat,  101,562  of 
oats,  13,136  of  barley,  2523  of  maize  or  sorghum,  1052  of  rye  or 
here,  of  hay  (mown)  27,155,  of  sown  grasses  472,876,  of  peas  or 
beans  4386,  of  potatoes  14,371,  of  turnips  or  rape  4739,  of  man- 
gold, beet,  carrots,  parsnips  or  onions  2035,  of  garden  or  orchard 
•10,516,  of  tobacco  166,  or  other  crops  1743.  Pasturage,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  return  of  the  settled  lands,  has  been 
widely  spread,  and  has  been  generally  successful.  The  number 
of  sheep  in  1861  was  1,523,324,  in  1864  they  numbered 
4,937,273,  and  in  1867  had  increased  to  8,418,579.  At  the  end 
of  1864  there  were  249,021  head  of  homed  cattle,  at  the  end  of 
1867  there  were  312,829,  and  in  this  year  there  were  produced 
3,834,252  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,300,082  lbs.  of  cheese  ;  there  were 
also  11,964  goats,  115,090  pigs,  besides  a  nimiber  that  had  be- 
come wild,  and  a  serious  nuisance  in  some  places  ;  and  676,013 
head  of  poultry.  The  breeding  of  horses  forms  a  profitable  item 
in  the  returns  of  many  agriculturists,  and  in  1867  there  were 
66,704,  of  which  14,329  were  brood  mares.  As  a  proof  of  pro- 
gress there  were  in  the  colony  579  threshing  macliines,  92  of 
them  worked  by  steam  ;  736  reaping  machines,  and  12  st^am- 
ploughs.  The  land  sales  in  1866  amounted  to  375  acres  of  town- 
land,  5328  of  suburban,  and  597,702  of  country  land,  realizing 
528,028/.,  exclusive  of  above  100,000/.  in  value  for  lands  granted 
imder  land-orders  and  free  grants.  In  1864  the  land-sales 
amounted  to  691,175  acres.  The  total  revenue,  colonial  and 
provincial,  for  1866  was  5,044,847/.,  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  was  4,855,306/.  At  the  end  of  1866  the  public 
debt  was  6,435,728/. 

In  commerce  the  progress  is  equally  satisfactory.    We  give 
the  returns  for  four  periods  : — 

1861.  1862.  1865.  1866. 

Imports    .    .£2,493,811    4,626,091    5,694,977    5,894,863 
Exports        •    1,370,247    2,421,841    3,713,218    4,520,074 

The  increase  has  been  most  marked  in  the  Middle  Island,  which 
has  been  undisturbed  by  the  native  revolts.  Wool  and  gold 
are  the  two  staples.  In  1855  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  was 
under  2,000,(K)0  lbs. ;  in  1858  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.;  in  1862  it 
was  9,839,265  lbs.,  valued  at  674,226/.,  and  in  1866  it  had  risen 
to  22,810,776  lbs.  valued  at  1,354,152/.  Of  the  gold  we  shall 
speak  presently  ;  but  Kauri  gum  was  also  exported  to  the  value 
of  70,572/.  ;  timber  to  the  value  of  24,034/. ;  hides  to  the  value 
of  11,394/. ;  and  grain  to  the  value  of  7297/.  The  customs' 
revenues  in  1862  had  been  399,436/. ;  in  1864  they  were  592,346/.; 
in  1866  they  were  844,267/.,  of  which  283,390/.  was  raised  in  the 
.North  Island,  and  650,877/.  in  the  Middle  Island ;  Dunedin  con- 
tributed the  most,  195,330/.,  and  Auckland  the  next,  148,875/. 
The  letters  received  in  1866,  home  and  foreign,  numbered 
2,404,788,  the  number  despatched  was  2,353.856;  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  received  was  1,969,528,  of  which  945,744 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  number  despatched  was 
2,413,511 ;  the  total  revenue  had  been  47,836/.  The  money- 
.oiders  issued  were  22,710  for  108,779/.,  of  which  9328  were 
on  the  United  Kingdom  for  41,897/ ;  the  number  paid  was 
10,903  for  52,647/.,  of  which  1100  were  from  the  United  King- 
.dom  for  6021/. ;  the  commission  on  the  orders  issued  was  1761/.* 

.    *  For  these  details  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bennet,  the  Begistrar- 
General,  who  sent  us  his  Beports. 


It  was  probably  the  discovery  of  gold  amongst  the  inineriL 
that  contributed  most  largely  to  fiie  rapid    increase   of  ti- 
population  and  trade  of  New  Zealand.     It  was  fix«t  foxiiid  in  !i 
neighbourhood  of  Massacre  Bay,  in  the  valley  of  Aorere,  sl\*z 
150  miles  north  of  Nelson.    Its  existence  is  said,  to   have  W- 
known  for  some  years,  but  it  was  only  in  18&7  that  the  atr^^ 
workings  took  place.    There  are  two  kmds  of  dAggin^^y  th*  t 
and  the  dry :  the  dry  diggings  are  among  the  gravel  and  conj"  - 
merate  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  here  the  great  im[f .  ■ 
ment  is  the  want  of  water  ;  the  wet  diggings  are   carried  oc  l- 
the  gullies  between  the  hills,  and  in  the  waters   of  the  SL: 
river,  the  Boulder  river,  the  Para-para  river,    and    SalishLr 
creek,  where  there  is  sometimes  too  much  -water.      In  tt,^ 
workings  the  stream  has  either  to  be  dammed  or  diverted  fn.c 
its  bed  while  the  search  is  being  prosecuted,  and   the  sad- .: 
torrents,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains  common  ta  the  cHidj:- 
frequently  occasion  freshets  that  sweep  off  the  lahonr  of  moDti- 
in  a  single  night.     Still  on  the  whole  the  diggings  were  euccessfc 
and  it  is  said  that  an  average  of  20».  per  day  was   made  by  ti: 
diggers.    The  source  of  the  gold  probably  exists  in  the  adjacci 
Hapiri  ranges,  and  attempts  have  been  made  with  some  soecc- 
to  obtain  tne  gold  from  the  quartz  which  abounds  there.     ^'fT 
deposits  have  oeen  since  discovered.    Those  in  the  province  :.' 
Otago,  about  1861  led  to  a  laige  influx  of  immigrants.     In  ttr 
year  ending  July  31,  1863,  no  less  than  46,732  had  arrivri, 
chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which  supplied  36,133; 
of  these  7757  afterwards  left,  and  in  the  whole  10,599  took  thtt 
departui-e.     Of  this  immigration  38,137  were  adult  males,  aci    J 
only  5627  were*  adult  females ;   this,  say  the  CouunissiooePi 
detracts  much  from  its  value.     The  yield  in  1862-3,  including 
what  does  not  appear  in  the  Escort  Returns,  was  estimated  ^ 
4,042,000/.     In  January,  1863,  a  district  called  Waikitapu.  nd 
far  from  Dunedin,  was  found  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but  the  roads 
to  it  were  nearly  impassable,  even  for  packhorsea.     Here  tU 
sinking  varied  from  one  to  five  feet,  with  little  wash-dirt,  Xbrt 
gold  l>eing  principally  on  the  soft  slaty  reef,  and  usually  oo&rx 
and  nuggety.     Tne    principal  fields  are  the  Waikitapu,  the 
Dunstan,  the  Mapeka;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clutk 
river,  where,  says  Dr.  Hector  {Proceedings  of  the  GeoL  Soc.  /t^ 
May,  1865),  "gold  occurs  segregated  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
contorted  schist,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  sitti.     Quartz  reefs  are 
confined  to  the  upper  schists,  but  there  are  very  few  instances 
of  true  '  fissure  reefs '  having  been  discovered,  that  is,  reefs  ttii 
cut  the  strata  nearly  vertically,  and  have  a  true  '  back '  or  waD 
independent  of  the  foliation  planes.    Only  one  reef  is  beiBg 
worked  in  the  same  way  as  in  Victoria  as  yet,  and  the  yield  is 
about  1  oz.  to  a  ton."   The  average  number  of  persons  employed 
is  12,000.     Eleven  townships  have  been  established  in  the  gi>M 
fields,  of  which  the  most  important  has  been  named  QueenstoviL 
In  1865  a  further  discovery  was  made  at  Brace's  bay,  to  the 
south  of  Nelson,  between  Hokitetka  bay  and  Jackson's  \»r. 
The  gold  here  has  one  very  considerable  advantage  in  being  at  bo 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  though  roads  are  stul  much  needed, 
and  between  seed-time  and  harvest  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
farm-labourers  frequent  the  diggings,  in  most  cases  as  hired 
labourers ;  and  the  assemblage  of  persons  in  a  comparatiTtdT 
unfertile  district  gives  an  additional  impulse  to  their  agricultural 
pursuits  when  not  occupied  at  the  digging  The  quantity  of  gold 
exported  from  Sept.  30, 1864,  to  Sept.  30,  1865,  was  478,071  oz., 
of  the  value  of  1,854,000/..    The  total  value  exported  from  April, 
1857,  to  the  above  date  was  8,263,000/.,  of  which  7,148,540/.  was 
obtained  from  the  district  of  Otago,  523,186/.  from  Canterbury;  tLe 
rest  not  stated.    In  1866  the  quantity  exported  was  735,376  ol, 
value  2,897,412/.     None  of  the  minerals  seem  to  lie  in  beds  or 
leads,  but  to  have  been  broken  up  into  small  masses.    Thus  the 
gold,  except  that  diffused  through  the  stream  beds,  is  found  in 
small  detached  spots,  from  which  it  is  soon  all  extracted,  and 
search  has  then  to  be  made  for  others.    It  is  the  same  with 
other  minerals  ;  copper  has  been  found,  but  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, broken  up  in  uke  manner.    Near  Taranaki  the  beacn  for 
many  miles  is  composed  of  an  iron-sand  of  most  excellent  qua- 
lity, containing  by  analysis  93*95  per  cent  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.    An  Englisn  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  this  sand. 

Coal,  that  most  useful  of  all  minerals  for  the  development  of 
the  industry  of  a  country,  has  been  found  at  several  places. 
In  Otago  there  are  "  thick  deposits  of  brown  coal  (li^te)  of  an 
excellent  quality,"  says  Dr.  Hector.  *'  The  shale  with  the  coal 
contains  ferns  and  dicotyledonous  leaves.  This  carbonaceous 
formation  is  generally  tilted  at  considerable  angles,  and  is 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  New  Tertiary  rocks.      These 
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consist  of  two  series,  the  one  freshwater,  occupying  basins  or 
depressions  in  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  interior;  the  other 
maxine,  confined  to  the  coast-line  and  low  altitudes."    When  the 
No^^ara  stopped    at  Auckland  in  1869,   Dr.   Hochstetter,  the 
geologist  of  the  expedition,  was  requested  to  examine  the  district 
of  Drury  scientifically  for  this  purpose.    At  Waihoihoi,  near 
lirtirv,  a  large  field  of  coal  was  found,  said  in  the  colony  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Newcastle,  which  has  been  profitably  worked 
since  1862.    Drury  lies  a  little  north  of  the  Great  Hunua  forest, 
and  communicates  by  means  of  a  tramway  about  four  miles  in 
length,  with  Slippery  Creek,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
deep  inlet  called  Manakau  Harbour,  from  the  north-east  comer 
of  which  a  road  of  about  five  miles  leads  from  Onehango  to 
Auckland.    At  the  termination  of  the  tramway  the  coal  is  sold 
for  lbs,  per  ton,  at  Auckland  it  fetches  30«.  per  ton.    In  the 
N  elson  mstrict  a  coal-field  was  opened  in  1862  at  Mokihinui, 
accessible  by  the  river  for  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons,  and 
reported  to  be  even  better  than  English  coal  for  gas-making. 
Another  field  on  the  Grey  river  has  been  worked  for  some  time, 
and  the  coal,  analysed  by  chemists,  has  been  found  of  excellent 
quality ;  on  the  BuUer  river  at  Pakawau,  coal  is  also  worked 
and  brought  to  the  river  by  a  tramway ;  and  at  Taranaki  suc- 
cessful   borings   have   been  made  for   petroleum   under   the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hector.     In   1867  Captain  Hutton,  on  the 
suggestion  also  of  Dr.  Hector,  found  in  the  Lower  Waikato 
district  in  the  tertiary  formation   a  bed  of  coal,  having  the 
appearance  of  cannel  coal,  lustrous  and  pitch  black  in  colour, 
with  brown  film  in  places.    It  is  found  to  answer  well  in  the 
steamers  on  the  Waikato.    It  bums  with  a  bright,  clear  flame, 
throwing  out  an  intense  heat    Captain  Hutton  estimates  the 
coal  bed  to  contain  140,000,000  tons  of  coal.    The  whole  of  it 
can  be  worked  without  resorting  to  any  mechanical  means  for 
raising  it  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  to  whatever  uses  it  may 
be  found  applicable,  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  light  cost.    There 
are  also  considerable    deposits    of   limestone  in  the  district, 
varying  from  a  conglomerate  to  a  quality  fitting  it  for  use  as 
pavement,  or  even  for  the  manufacture  of  chimney-pieces.     It 
occurs  in  slabs  varying  from  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  more,  in  thick- 
ness.   At  a  place  called  Te  Kapamahun»a,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains,  "  it  occurs  as  a  sub-crystalline  or  compact  rock, 
of  a  pale  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  would    form    excellent 
buildins  stone."     The  thickness  appears    to    be  very   great, 
although  it  was  not  ascertained  with  precision ;  but  the  estimate 
is  given  at  from  30  feet  to  40  feet.    At  Kawhia,  the  limestone 
assumes  a  difi'erent  character,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  100ft. 
to  120ft.      Dr.  Hochstetter,  who  also  examined  the  district, 
estimated  the  thickness  a  little  further  south  to  be  400ft    *^  It 
is  a  very  hard,  crystalline,  tabular  limestone,  splitting  into  thick 
flags,  and  in  many  places  composed  almost  entirely  of  rolled 
fragments  of  shells  and  corals  and  sometimes  containing  round 
pebbles  of  quartz."    It  is  stated  also  that  the  native  flax  is 
likely  to  be  made  more  available    for  useful  purposes  by  a 
process  for  removing  the  hard  bark  discovered  by  a  colonist 

Auckland  continues  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island,  although 
there  is  an  agitation  progressing  for  making  Wellington  the  seat 
of  the  government  and  the  legislation,  as  being  more  central 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  has  been 
constantly  increasing  and  improving.  There  are  now  three 
Episcopal  churches,  a  Scotch  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  several  chapels.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out ;  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  ;  the  houses  are  principally  built  of  brick,  in- 
cluding among  them  some  good  hotels,  additional  banks,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  concert  room,  and  several  school-houses. 
The  town  is  irregular  in  appearance,  as  the  several  headlands, 
which  form  distinct  bays  in  the  Waitematu  harbour,  have  been 
built  upon.  At  Oflicial  Bay  a  wooden  jetty,  600  feet  long, 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  and  for  facili- 
tating traffic  ;  at  Commercial  Bay  a  substantial  wharf  has  been 
built,  alongside  of  which  ships  of  considerable  burden  can  lie  to 
load  or  unload  ;  and  at  Mechanics'  Bay  a  ship-building  yard  has 
been  established,  with  an  extensive  rope- walk.  More  than  100 
vessels  are  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  The  population 
in  1861  was  8000,  with  5000  in  the  suburbs.  In  1867  the  census 
gives  in  the  town  6752  males,  and  5.401  females,  total  11,163. 

Wellington  is  likewise  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  church  has 
been  recently  erected  of  a  neat  architectural  character,  having 
a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  gable-roofed.  The  btdlding  for  the 
new  houses  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  built  within  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  plain,  neat  structure,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
and  extremely  well  placed.  A  bank,  of  somewhat  more  ornate 
architectural  pretensions,  has  lately  been  built,  as  also  some 


large  warehouses  and  storehouses.  Some  of  the  churches  are 
handsome,  and  there  is  a  spacious  and  commodious  hospitaL 
The  population,  by  the  census  of  1867  was,  males,  3927 ;  females, 
3533 ;  total  7460. 

NeUon  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Middle  Island,  or  New  Munster.  Its  harbour  (which 
is  nearlv  a.  mile  from  the  town),  has  almost  a  dock-like  character, 
safe  and  capacious,  protected  by  a  natural  breakwater  formed 
of  boulders  which,  apparently,  have  fallen  from  the  rocks  on  the 
coast,  and  have  been  driven  by  the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  semi- 
circular ridge  of  more  than  two  miles  in  extent  A  wharf  has 
been  formed  nearly  600  feet  in  length,  on  which  is  a  landing- 
stage,  and  rails  for  trucks  are  laid  down  to  the  adjacent  ware- 
houses. Abreast  of  a  great  part  of  the  quay  there  is  a  depth  of 
water  of  15  to  16  feet,  so  that  x>a88engers  and  goods  are  readily 
landed.  A  tramway  from  the  wharf  to  the  summit  of  the  Dun 
Mountain,  which  backs  the  town,  facilitates  the  transport  of  the 
rich  mineral  productions  found  there.  Copper  ore  and  chrome 
have  already  oeen  shipped  to  England  in  considerable  quantities^ 
In  the  town  itself  some  of  the  streets  have  assumed  a  very 
business-like  aspect ;  they  are  wide ;  the  houses,  although  not 
lofty,  and  built  of  wood  or  lath  and  plaster,  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  are  always  increasing.  Those  not  occupied  as  shops 
or  warehouses,  are  generally  gable-roofed,  with  verandahs  m 
front,  and  surrounded  with  tastefully  laid-out  gardens.  The 
cathedral  church  here,  for  this  is  also  a  bishop's  see,  is  of  wood 
like  the  houses,  but  it  is  a  neat  building,  surrounded  by  orna- 
mented grounds,  and  there  are  4  churches.  The  cemetery  is 
outside  of  the  town,  on  the  sloi)e  of  an  adjacent  hill.  The 
Government  buildings,  which  contain  the  chambers  for  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  recently  erected,  are  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  of  more  solid  materials.  There  are 
also  a  municipal  council  chamber,  Nelson  College,  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution  and  museum,  and  several  chapels,  of  which 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  CoUingwood-street  is  the  largest  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  neat  and  pleasant  villages.  The 
roads  round  the  town  are  good,  and  new  ones  are  bein^  formed 
to  the  gold  districts,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  additional 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  town.  The  census  of  1861  gave  the 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  as  4492  ;  at  that  of  1867  the 
town  alone  contained  2995  males,  2657  females  ;  total,  6652. 

Lyttelton  is  a  picturesque  little  town,  with  2510  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  nill  overlooking  a  small  safe  harbour^ 
and  is  the  port  town  of  Christchurchf  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbuiy.  This  city  is  separated  from  its  port  by  a 
range  called  the  Port  Hills,  of  considerable  height,  through 
which  a  timnel  of  two  miles  in  length  has  been  formed,  and  a 
railway  laid  down.  Christchurch  is  on  a  flat  between  the  Heath- 
cote  and  the  Avon  rivers,  up  which  steamers  ascend  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  two  churches^ 
a  Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  a  literary  institute,  and  a 
College  (Christ's),  provided  with  scnolarships  and  a  good  library. 
The  population  amounts  to  6647  persons,  of  whom  3335  are 
males,  cniefly  occupied  with  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
Its  wool  and  wheat  are  exported  in  large  quantities;  and  it 
has  become  celebrated  for  its  cheese.  The  course  of  the  Avon 
is  remarkable  for  having  become  so  obstructed  by  the  growth  of 
English  water-cresses,  as  to  cost  the  municipality  a  consider- 
able sum  annually  to  keep  it  clear. 

Hokitika  and  Greymouthf  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle 
Island,  owe  their  origin  to  the  gold  discoveries.  In  1850,  no 
European  dwelt  in  the  district ;  in  1867  Holdtika  had  7000 
inhabitants,  Greymouth  about  3000.  The  census  gives  the  num- 
bers as  4866  in  Hokitika,  and  1607  in  Qrey mouth. 

Dunedin  is  the  capital  of  Otago,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
gold-digging  operations.  The  town  lies  about  11  miles  up  the 
river  from  Port  Chalmers,  and  only  vessels  of  light  burden  can 
ascend  it ;  but  steam  intercourse  is  constantly  mamtained.  The 
town  owes  much  of  its  appearance  to  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
diggers ;  the  houses  were  roughly  and  irregularly  constructed, 
generally  of  wood  ;  the  streets  crooked,  and,  until  lately,  un- 
paved,  consequently  muddy  in  wet,  and  disagreeably  dusty  in 
dry  weather.  It  is,  however,  gradually  improving.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  now  paved  and  lighted,  and  there  have  been  banks 
and  other  buildings  built  of  stone.  There  are  the  government- 
offices,  a  club-house,  a  mechanics'  institute,  an  hospital,  and  a 
jail.  The  population  is  as  yet  a  shifting  one,  and  varies  much 
with  the  season,  occasionally  amounting  to  18,000  souls,  it  is 
said.  The  census  gives  it  as  6654  males,  6122  females ;  total, 
12,776. 

SotUhland  is  a  province  formed  out  of  Otago,  at  the  mouth  of 
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Jacob's  river,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  South  Island,  com- 
prising a  nearly  square  block  of  about  70  miles  long  by  60  broad, 
and  the  whole  of  Stewart  Island.  Its  chief  town  is  InvercargiU ; 
the  population  was  attracted  at  first  by  the  Waikitapu  gold-fields, 
but  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
poses has  mcreased  it  rapidly.  In  1864,  at  the  last  census,  there 
were  8086  inhabitants,  probably  including  the  district ;  in  1866, 
the  number  in  the  town  alone  was  only  2006.  Steioart  hknid, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  triangular  in 
shape,  measuring  about  40  miles  each  way,  and  has  three  ranges 
of  hills,  with  streams  descending  from  them,  rendering  the  hmd 
well  suited  for  pasturage  on  the  hills  or  cultivation  on  the 
plains. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  Nottinghamshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii. 
coL  964],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market 
town,  17 i  miles  N.E.  from  Nottingham  by  railway.  Newark 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  2558  inhabited  houses,  and  11,515  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  85  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866 
was  710  ;  in  1868  there  were  1803  registered.  At  the  general 
election  in  1868  nearly  1800  electors  voted.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  borough  is  imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  74  members. 
Newark  Poor-Law  Union  contains  51  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  94,202  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,186  in  1861. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  have  effected  considerable  improve- 
ments. Extensive  drainage  works  have  been  constructed ;  a 
ffood  supply  of  water  provided ;  baths  erected,  and  a  cemetery 
formed  outside  the  town.  The  parish  church  has  been  restored, 
and  the  east  window  filled  with  painted  glass,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  There  are  besides,  a  district  church,  Christ- 
church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catnolic 
chapels,  a  grammar  and  other  schools,  three  banks,  and  several 
charities.  A  laige  trade  is  done  in  malt,  flour,  com,  and  cattle. 
Agricultural  implement  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiler 
manufactories,  extensive  plaster  of  Paris  works,  and  large 
breweries,  afford  occupation,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  lime- 
stone and  gypsum  quarries.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday in  a  handsome  Com  Exchange  of  recent  erection  ;  a 
market  for  cattle  every  alternate  Tuesday ;  and  a  ^;reat  cheese 
market  at  the  end  of  September.  A  newspaper  u  published 
weekly. 

NEWBURY,  Berkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  965],  a  municipal 
borough  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  (Devizes  branch),  17 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
1342  inhabited  houses,  and  6161  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  413 
since  1851.  For  sanitair  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted 
a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Newbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  42,956  acres,  and  a 
population  of  19,999  in  1861.  The  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church  has  been  restored.  A  district  church,  St  John's,  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1860,  and  a  Baptist  chapel  in 
1859.  In  1862  a  new  Com  Exchange,  having  a  front  of^Bath 
stone,  with  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd.  Silk  and  paper  mills  afford  employment, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  com  and  malt.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  Since  1862,  an  annual  wool  market  has  been  held 
in  June. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,  Staffordshire  FE.  C.  vol.  iii 
coL  966],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Rculwav,  16  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Stafford.  Newcastle  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2659 
inhabited  houses,  and  12,938  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1369 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1077 ;  in 
1868  there  were  3038  registered,  and  over  2000  voted  at  the 
general  election.  For  sanitarv  purposes  the  corporation  is  con- 
stituted a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  nine  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  26,718 
acres,  and  a  population  of  24,567  in  1861. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  town 
under  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  A  cood  supply  of  water, 
obtained  from  Ladderedge,  near  Leek,  has  been  provided  ;  a 
public  park  of  about  five  acres  laid  out,  and  an  extensive  public 
walk  formed  around  the  town.  A  new  Wesleyan  Metnodist 
chapel  was  erected  in  1861,  Continental  Qothic  in  style,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Fuller.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  has 
also  been,  recently  erected.  A  theatre  nas  been  erected  in 
Nelson-place,  and  there  are  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
with  a  library  and  local  museum,  and  a  Young  Men's  Association. 
The  hat  manufiactaie  has  declined.    Sugar  zefineiiesy  nail  works, 


pipe  works,  carriage  factories,  shoe  factories,  potteries,  breweries, 
maltings,  tanneries,  large  paper,  silk,  and  cotton  mills,  afford  em- 
ployment. A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  com  and  flour  ;  and 
neighbouring  collieries  and  ironworks  contribute  to  the  business 
of  the  town.  The  markets  are  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  Northumberland  [E.  C.  vol 
iii.  coL  966],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town,  275  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  and  North-£astem 
railways.  Newcastle  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1861  the  borough  contained  13,979  inhabited  houe^ 
and  109,108  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  21,324  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  6630 ;  in  1868  tiiere  were  17^870 
registered.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  3555  electors  vottnl, 
and  about  10,000  at  that  of  1868.    The  borough  revenue  fur 

1867  was  152,393^  ;  the  expenditure  was  149,416^,  of  which 
40,793^  was  for  public  works  and  repairs.  Newcastle  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  7102 
acres,  and  a  population  of  110,968  in  1861. 

The  Registrar-General  estimated  the  population  of  Newcasde- 
upon-Tyne  in  1868  at  124,960,  and  the  density  of  population  at 

23  persons  to  the  1000  acres.  The  rate  of  mortahty  was  32  to 
every  1000  persons  living  in  1866,  and  31  in  1867.  Newcastle 
is  consequently  much  less  densely  populated  than  London, 
Birmingham,  or  even  Bristol,  while  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
much  higher  than  either,  nearly  equal  indeed  to  Manchester, 
which  is  almost  three  times  as  thickly  populated^  or  to  laver- 
pool,  which  has  far  more  than  three  times  as  many  inhabitants 
(96  to  the  1000  acres). 

Newcastle,  there  can  be  no  question,  is  in  a  very  iinsatisfactoiy 
hygienic  condition,  but  it  has  a  Public  Health  Committee  and  a 
Towns  Improvement  Committee,  and  is  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  further  remedial  measures.  Much  has,  however, 
been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years  for  l^e  sanitaiy 
state,  as  well  as  for  the  general  improvement,  of  the  town.  The 
sewerage  and  house  dramage  have  been  considerably  extended, 
but  many  parts  are  still  badly  paved  and  drsdned,  and  the  sewen 
require  ventilation.  Several  new  and  broad  streets  have  been 
formed  through  close  neighbourhoods  and  lined  with  houses  of 
a  better  description,  and  more  are  to  be  formed  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  adopted 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  obtained  in 
1865.  But  these  improvements  cause  the  close  wynds  and 
chares  of  Sandgate  ana  the  picturesque ''  old  town,"  ReneraUy,  to 
become  only  more  crowded,  and  ther^ore  more  imwholesome ;  and 
a  careful  system  of  house  inspection  made  in  the  early  part  of 

1868  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Improvement 
Board,  showed  that  of  23,458  rooms  occupied  by  55,366  people,  or 
nearly  half  the  borough  population,  one-eighth  had  not  the 
means  of  sufiicient  ventilation ;  one-eighth  was  without  water 
supply  ;  a  fifth  was  without  any  privy  accommodation  ;  and  a 
thiixi  without  any  drainage.  Both  the  Committees  and  the 
Borough  Surveyor  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  "imtil 
better  nouse  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  w^orking  classes,*^ 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  ponulation,  *'  the  death  rate  will  not  be 
very  materially  reduced.''  Otner  things  are  essential  to  tibe  healthy 
condition  of  Newcastle,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  ona 
The  measures  adopted,  however,  seem  to  have  produced  a 
sensible  benefit  The  rate  of  mortality  in  1867  was  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  that  of  the  last  quarter  returned 
(September  30,  1868)  was  27'45  against  29*55  in  Uie  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1867. 

The  public  buildings  of  Newcastle  are  numerous,  and  several 
of  them  are  noble  edifices.  They  are  mostly  modem,  but  earlier 
than  the  publication  of  the  E.  C.  The  most  important  subse- 
quent building  is  the  Town-Hall,  like  most  of  the  earlier  build- 
ings, classic  in  character,  the  groimd  floor  (disfigured,  like  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  by  shops)  being  Doric,  the  first  floor 
Corinthian,  and  the  attic  Composite.  It  is  of  stately  proportions, 
the  front  towards  St.  Nicholas-square  being  100  feet  long,  the 
extreme  depth  300  feet,  and  it  contains  on  the  ground-floor  a 
commodious  Com  Exchange,  173  feet  long,  61  wide,  and  21  feet 
high  ;  above  this  a  noble  Music-haU,  147  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  oigan  chamber,  60  feet  wide,  and  46  high,  with  seats  for 
2500  persons ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  first  floor 
the  Council  Chamber,  a  highly  ornamented  room,  44  feet  long^ 

24  feet  high,  and  24  feet  broad.  Municipal  offices,  a  Farmeis' 
club,  &c.,  occupy  the  rest  of  ^e  building.  It  was  inaugurated 
in  September,  1858  :  the  architect  was  Mr.  Johnstone.  A  new 
County  Court  House  was  erected  in  Westgate-street  in  1665 ; 
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Italian  in  style,  with  statues  and  carving  on  the  principal  front, 
and  a  court- room,  50  feet  by  38,  and  24  leet  high.  A  mansion  in 
Sllison-Btreet  was  about  the  same  time  remodelled,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  as  a  Judges'  Residence.    The  Central  Exchange, 
erected  by  Mr.  Grainger,  having  been  injured  by  a  fire  in  1867, 
has  been  partially  remodelled.    The  Tyne  Theatre  and  Opera 
House,    westgate,  erected  in  1667  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Pamcll,  has  an  Italian  exterior,  and  an  elegant  interior,  with 
accommodation  for  an  audience  of  nearly  3000.      A  spacious 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Palatial  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in 
New  Bridge-street  in  1865-68  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Oliver. 
It  contains  a  lecture  theatre,  library,  large  class,  reading,  news, 
and  smoking  rooms.     The  recent  commercial  buildings  of  an 
architectural  character  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  of  good 
design.      They  comprise  banks,  insurance  offices,  warehouses, 
and  offices,  and  vary  considerably  in  style,  though  Italian  is 
most  prevalent.    Some  warehouses  and  offices  on  a  large  scale 
and  of  a  very  ornamental  character,  were  erected  in  1868  as  a 
part  of  the  St.  John*s-lane  improvement  scheme  projected  by  the 
CJorporation.    Like  many  oi  the  picturesque  buildings  ot  Old 
Newcastle,  the  well-known  Old  Tyne  Bridge  has  been  demo- 
lished (1867)  to  make  way  for  a  more  convenient  structure. 
During  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge,  a  substantial  wooden 
bridge  carries  the  traffic.    An  addition  to  the  scanty  list  of 
sculptural  decorations  in  the  streets  of  Newcastle  has  been  made 
by  tne  erection  01862)  of  a  memorial  of  George  Stephenson.    It 
stands  by  the  Central  Bailway  Station,  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Lough,  and  consists  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  George  Ste- 
phenson, which  stands  on  a  massive  pedestal  30  feet  nigh,  at 
the  angles  of  which  are  statues  of  a  pitman,  a  smith,  a  plate- 
layer, and  an  engine-driver. 

Of  the  older  churches  of  Newcastle,  St.  John's  was  partially 
restored  a  few  years  ago  ;  St.  Andrew's  has  been  more  recently 
renovated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  OHver  ;  St.  Nicholas 
has  had  some  painted  windows  inserted,  and  the  famous  lantern 
tower,  having  shown  symptoms  of  weakness,  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored, or  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 
Several  new  churches  have  been  built.     St.  Paul's,  High  Els- 
wick,  1858,  is  a  neat  First  Pointed  building  designed  by  Mr. 
Dobson.    Christ  Church  is  a  Second  Pointed  building  erected  as 
a  memorial  church,  in  1859.    The  Clayton  Memorial  Church  is 
a  large,  handsome,  and  well-finished  building.  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Dobson.    St. 
Michael's,  erected  in  1862,  is  a  good  Second  Pointed  building. 
The  most  recently  erected  church  is  St.  Stephen's,  Scotswood- 
road,  a  neat  early  Second  Pointed  fabric  desired  by  Mr.  John- 
stone.   The  Presbyterians,  a  numerous  body  m  Newcastle,  have 
erected  several  new  churches  within  the  last  few  years,  some 
being  handsome  and  expensive  edifices,  such  as  Trinity  Church, 
1858 ;  John  Knox  Church,  1863 ;  and  St.  George's,  1863,  all 
designed  by  Mr.  Dobson,  but  some  classic  and  others  Gothic  in 
style.      The  Congregationalists,    Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and 
United  Methodists,  have  each  built  chapels  of  a  more  or  less 
ornamental  character.    In  all.  Newcastle  has  15  or  16  churches 
and  a  yeiy  large  number  of  dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.     Primary  schools  are  numerous.     Some  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  as  memorials :  such  are  the  Abbot 
Schools ;  and  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Schools,  WeUington 
Quay,  a  Gothic  btdlding  erected  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  in 
which  Robert  Stephenson  was  bom.   The  Literary  and  Scientific 
institutions,  Mechanics'-institutes,  and  the  hke ;  the  numerous 
hospitals, 'infirmaries,  orphan  asylums,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  original  article.    Of  the 
new  buildings  of  this  class  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  large  and  striking  Gothic  edifice 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hogg  in  1862  on  a  command- 
ing site  overlooking  tne  race-course. 

Goal  is  the  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  Newcastle.  In 
1866,  2,520,148  tons,  and  in  1867,  2,523,784  tons  of  coal 
were  shipped  at  Newcastle  to  London  and  other  British 
ports,  and  2,380,380,  and  2,470,826  tons  to  foreign  ports,  or 
nearly  five  million  tons  yearly.  But  the  facility  for  obtain- 
ing coal  and  the  convemence  of  the  port  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary stimulus  to  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  engi- 
neering works  have  long  been  of  great  importance  ;  the  locomo- 
tive factories  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  of  Messrs.  Hawthorn, 
and  the  Elswick  engine  and  ordnance  works  of  the  Armstrong 
Company,  are  among  the  laigest  and  most  celebrated  extant. 
Other  machine  shops  and  iron- works  are  also  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  as  well  as  blast  furnaces,  puddling  furnaces,  and  rolling 
mills,  the  ore  worked  at  these  b&ing  chiefly  brought  from  York- 


shire. Rivalling  these  in  importance  is  the  iron  ship-building 
trade,  which  has  rapidly  developed  in  extent  in  the  last  few 
vears,  and  now  forms  a  leading  branch  of  the  local  industry. 
Mooring  chains,  chain  cables,  and  anchors,  are  largely  manufac- 
tured. Chemical  and  alkali  works  have  also  been  considerably 
extended :  upwards  of  80,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  decom- 
posed in  them.  The  manufacture  of  sheet  glass  and  pressed 
flint  glass  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent :  upwards  of  fifty 
million  bottles  are  manufactured  m  the  district  every  year.  The 
elass  manufactured  is  not  generally  of  artistic  character,  but 
Wailes'  painted  glass  has  a  wide  celebrity.  Common  descriptions 
of  brown  and  white  earthenware  are  made  here  largely,  but 
none  of  the  finer  sorts.  Paper  is  extensively  manufactured  from 
the  esparto  grass.  There  are  besides  hemp  and  wire  rope- 
works  ;  lead  works  of  all  kinds  ;  colour  and  varmsh  works  ; 
railway  carriage  and  coach  fEwtories ;  aluminium  works — ^the  first 
in  this  country  to  employ  the  new  metal  successfully,  and  still 
the  chief  house  in  the  trade — ^with  other  manufactures  of  recent 
establishment,  besides  most  of  those  enumerated  in  the  E.  C. 

In  the  Tyne.  where  the  ships  of  Newcastle  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  lie  thickly  moored  from  Newcastle  to  Shields, 
great  improvements  have  been  eflfected,  and  others  of  a  costly 
character  are  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  Tyne 
Improvement  Conmiissioners,  who  in  1867  expended  112,3982. 
on  new  works  and  improvements  ;  65,030^  upon  piers,  &c. ;  and 
24,2642.  on  the  Northumberland  Dock.  In  Newcastle  itself 
substantial  wharves,  coal  staiths  of  huge  proportions,  and 
paving  docks  have  been  constructed ;  and  at  Low  Lights  a 
laige  deep  water  dock  approaches  completion,  which  will  have 
five  feet  more  water  over  the  entrance  sill  than  either  the 
Northumberland  or  the  Tyne  Docks.  On  the  31  st  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  New- 
castle 155  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  having  an 
aggregate  burden  of  4175  tons,  and  91  above  50  tons,  their 
aggregate  burden  being  111,378  tons  ;  102  steam-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2056  tons,  and  65 
above  50  tons  of  22,141  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  the 
year  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — coastwise ;  inwards, 
1875  British  sailing-vessels  of  163,192  tons,  656  steam-vessels  of 
184,432  tons,  and  272  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  50,143  tons ; 
outwards,  7130  British  sailing-vessels  of  959,299  tons,  2045 
steam-vessels  of  910,420  tons,  14  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  882 
tons,  and  5  steam-vessels  of  3711  tons.  From  and  to  the 
colonies — inwards,  47  British  sailing-vessels  of  17,157  tons,  and 
5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1285  tons;  outwards,  395  British 
sailing-vessels  of  133,284  tons,  6  steam-vessels  of  4109  tons,  and 
71  foreign  saUing-vessels  of  41,469  tons.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports — ^inwards,  1910  British  sailing-vessels  of  387,261  tons, 
526  steam-vessels  of  233,962  tons,  2723  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
475,047  tons,  and  32  steam-vessels  of  16,262  tons;  outwards, 
3020  British  sailing-vessels  of  738,965  tons,  663  steam-vessels 
of  310,310  tons,  and  4106  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  750,689  tons, 
and  49  steam- vessels  of  25,455  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  201,350^,  a  decrease 
of  39,182/.  from  that  of  1866.  Of  the  decrease  26,400i.  was  on 
tobacco  alone,  the  remainder  on  grain,  rum,  and  sugar  :  on  tea 
there  was  an  increase.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  38,367/.,  an  increase  of  7,497/.  over  that  of  the 

Erevious  year.  For  the  convenience  of  the  shipping  a  time  gun 
as  since  1861  been  fired  daily  from  the  castle  at  one  o'clock. 
It  is  discharged  by  an  electric  current  sent  fr^m  the  Edinburgh 
Observatory,  120  miles,  the  current  being  dispatched  by  me 
Observatory  clock  a  tenth  of  a  second  before  one  o'clock. 

Newcastle  is  unusually  well  provided  with  markets.  Besides 
those  noticed  in  the  E.  C,  a  new  Com  Market  was  opened  in 
1857,  and  a  new  Cattle  Market  with  accommodation  for  3000  cattle 
in  1860.  The  com  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  when 
a  very  large  business  id  done.  The  hay  market  is  also  very 
extensive.  At  the  cattle  market  a  large  trade  is  done  not  only 
in  native,  but  in  Irish  and  foreign  cattle,  which  are  imported 
here  to  a  great  extent.  A  great  wholesale  market  for  bacon  and 
ham  is  held  on  the  Sandhill  on  Thursdays  ;  4000  stones  of  ham 
and  bacon  being  the  average  sale.  The  general  provision  markets 
are  held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  the  latter  is  a  wholesale 
market  for  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry.  A  wool  market  ia 
held  every  Tuesday  from  May  to  October ;  and  there  are  several 
horse,  cattle,  and  general  fairs.  Five  newspapers  are  published 
weekly  and  three  daily. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  [K  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  968].  The  popula- 
tion of  this  island  has  increased  to  about  125,000,  and  it  has 
made  progress  in  other  respects.    Fishing  necessarily  constitutee 
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the  staple  trade  of  the  colony,  and  dried  cod  is  exported  annuaUv 
to  the  value  of  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  sterling,  accora- 
ing  to  the  success  of  the  season.  Other  fish,  with  seal  oil  and 
seal  skins,  are  likewise  exported  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies  are  the  chief  cus- 
tomers for  the  dried  ^h,  which  is  mostly  paid  for  in  money. 
The  total  exports  in  1862  were  valued  at  1,171,7232.,  while  the 
imports  were  but  1,007,082/.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  353,813/.,  and  the 
exports  to  327,0192.  Much  of  the  import  trade  is  with  the 
United  States,  consisting  largely  of  provisions,  for  which  cash  is 
paid.  A  union  with  the  Confederated  Provinces,  now  united 
under  the  name  of  Canada,  was  proposed,  and  Newfoundland 
was  not  unwilling  to  join,  but  was  not  included  in  the  combina- 
tion imder  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  May,  1867.  It  will, 
however,  probably  be  amalgamated  in  time,  and  the  supplies 
now  obtained  from  the  United  States  will  be  more  advan- 
tageously furnished  from  Canada,  which  already,  in  1862,  sent 
^oods  and  provisions  to  an  amoimt  exceeding  50,0002.  The  land 
IS  not  very  favourable  for  agricultural  pursuits,  but  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  it,  and  the  land  under  cultivation  continually 
extends,  chiefly  on  the  coast,  nearly  all  the  farms  being  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  sea.  In  1865  upwards  of  230,000  acres  were 
enclosed,  and  60,000  acres  were  under  crops.  The  crops  consist 
of  hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  barley,  ana  wheat.  The  cereals, 
as  they  bring  good  prices  at  home,  are  profitable,  but  uncertain  ; 
the  other  crops,  witn  the  live  stock,  are  more  generally  attended 
to.  On  July  27,  1866,  the  American  end  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph cable  was  landed  at  Heart's  Content,  and  an  additional 
Hne,  partly  submarine  also,  has  been  laid,  connecting  it  with 
the  mainland  of  America,  and  the  numerous  lines  existing 
there.  This  station,  and  the  business  it  is  sure  to  bring,  will, 
doubtless,  add  to  the  population  and  commercial  importance  of 
Newfoundland. 

NEWPORT,  Isle  of  Wi^ht  fE.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  972],  the 
capital  of  the  island,  a  mumcipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market  town,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Cowes  and  Newport 
Railway.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  Newport  will  return  only 
one  meml^r  to  all  future  parliaments,  instead  of  two  as  pre- 
viously. In  1861  the  borough  contained  1591  inhabited  houses, 
and  7934  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  113  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  643 ;  in  1868  there  were  967 
registered.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  547  electors  voted; 
at  that  of  1868  there  was  no  contest. 

Newport  has  a  good  retail  trade,  but  no  manufiEu^tures  of  con- 
sequence. Lace-making  has  declined  but  is  still  carried  on. 
The  town  has  been  improved ;  a  new  cemetery  formed,  some 
new  and  good  shops  erected  ;  but  its  general  character  remains 
unaltered.  The  only  important  change  is  in  the  parish  church, 
St.  Thomas,  which  lias  been  demolished,  and  a  new  one,  of  which 
the  Prince  Consort  laid  the  first  stone,  August,  1854,  was  com- 

fleted  on  the  site,  in  1857.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  Second 
ointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Daukes.  In  it  is  a  monument, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Queen,  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15,  a 
prisoner  in  Carisbrpok  Castle,  September  8th,  1650,  and  was 
buried  here.  The  monument  consists  of  a  recumbent  marble 
statue  of  the  Princess,  by  Marochetti.  A  medallion  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Marochetti,  has  been  placed  in  the  church  by  the 
townsmen,  and  two  painted  glass  windows  presented  by  the  Queen. 

In  making  a  railway  cutting  through  a  meadow  north  of  the 
town  in  1862  the  workmen  came  upon  what  was  evidently  a 
Roman  cemetery,  consisting  of  a  series  of  trenches  filled  with 
sepulchral  urns  and  amphoras,  wood-ashes,  and  fragments  of 
bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  pig.  A  selection  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  pottery  was  p&ced  in  the  Newport  Museum. 

NEWRY,  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down,  Ireland  [E.  C.  vol. 
iii.  col.  973],  a  parliamentair  borough,  sea-port,  and  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway,  11 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dimdalk.  Newry  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2165 
inhabited  houses,  and  13,108  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  83  since 
1851.  Of  the  inhabitants  4727  were  Protestants,  and  8327 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  557 ; 
in  1868  there  were  796  registered ;  and  at  the  general  election 
of  1868,  765  voted.  Newry  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  137,875  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  74,311  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  extensive 
water-works  constructed.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  yam, 
cotton,  cordage,  and  salt;  and  a  brewery,  several  tazmeries,  floui>- 


mills,  iron  and  brass-foundries  afford  employment.    A  consider' 
able  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  flax,  linen,  grain,  cattle, 
butter,  and  eggs.    On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered  as   oelonging  to  the  port  102   sailing-vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  4473  tons,  and  5  steam- vessels  of  434  tons 
aggregate  burden.     During  the  year  there  entered  and  clearoi 
at  the  port — coastwise  ;  inwards,  1399  British  sailing -vesseb  of 
108,829  tons,  and  253  steam-vessels  of  56,247  tons;  outwards, 
281  British  sailing-vessels  of  19,914  tons,  251  steam- vessels  of 
61,163  tons,  and  12  foreign  sailmg- vessels  of  1548  tons.    From 
and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  25  British  sailing-vessels  of  13,768 
tons,  2  foreign  sailing-vessels  of   857  tons ;  and  outwards,  6 
British  sailing-vessels  of   4215  tons.      From  and  to   foreign 
ports — ^inwards,  24  British  sailing-vessels    of    4419    tons,  11 
steam-vessels  of  1954  tons,  and  46  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
6171  tons  ;  outwards,  3  sailing-vessels  of  630  tons.     The  amount 
of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  18,599/., 
a  decrease  of  616^.  from  that  of  1866 ;   the  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was   17,457/.,  a  decrease   of  2285/.  from  1866. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.    A  news- 
paper is  published  three  times  a  week.    Works  have  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  for  removing  the  bar  from  the  entrance 
to  Carlingfora  Lough. 

NICARAGUA  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  975—978]  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  Confederation  to  become  an  independ!ent  state  when 
a  civil  war  arose.    In  May,  1854,  Francisco  Castillon  possessed 
himself  of  the  town  of  Ldon,  and  was  declared  President  in 
opposition  to  General    Chamorro,  who  had   been  previously 
elected.    In  March,  1855,  when  Chamorro  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Jose  Maria  Esti-ada,  and  the  contest  was  continued,  in  which 
Castillon  was  supported  by  recruits  from   the  United  States. 
Guatemala  and  Salvador  onered  their  mediation  in  vain.    Cas- 
tillon called  in  at  this  time  the  assistance  of  General  Walker,  an 
adventurer  who  had  made  himself  notorious  in  California  by  his 
audacity,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  followers  as  unscru- 
pulous as  himself.    Walker  willingly  engaged  ;  in  May,  1855,  he 
quitted  San  Francisco,  and  in  June  landed  at  Realeio.    After 
conmiunicating  with  the  insurgent  leiwiers,  he  proceeded  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  which  he  took,  tnough  he  had  omy  the  sixty  men 
he  had  brought  from  California,  and  about  150  that  hadloined 
him  at  Eealejo.  His  next  attempt  was  less  fortunate  ;  on  adv^c- 
ing  to  the  town  of  Ribas  he  was  met  by  an  eumed  force  of  New 
Granada,  his  Nicaraguan  associates  at  once  abandoned  him,  be  vn^ 
beaten,  with  difficulty  regained  San  Juan,  and  thence  returned 
to  Realejo.    At  the  same  time  Colonel  Kinney  had  arrived  at 
San  Juan  del  Norte  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  from  the 
United  States ;  they  come  as  colonists,  but  at  once  proclaimed 
the  district  as  independent,  and  named  Kinney  as  Governor, 
while  New  Granada  ordered  a  levy  en  masse  to  defend  its  tern- 
tory  against  these  invaders.    Walker,  on  reaching  Realejo,  re- 
ceived some  addition  to  his  force,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing Virgin  Bay,  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  on  September  3. 
By  this  movement  he  had  divided  the  forces  of  the  Govenunent, 
and  on  October  13,  assisted  by  the  steamboats  of  the  United 
States  Transit  Company  on  the  San  Juan,  he  made  a  sudden 
descent  on  the  city  of  Granada,  which  he  found  almost  un- 
defended, and  of  which  he  became  the  master.    The  seat  or 
Government  was  thus  in  his  hands  ;  he  assumed  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  causing  some  members  of  the  previous  Government  to 
be  shot,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  i-esident  minister  of  the  Umtea 
States,  the  commander  of  the  Nicaraguan  forces.  General  Corral, 
was  induced  to  submit,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  October  23,  and 
on  November  7  Corral  was  shot  as  a  traitor.    By  this  treaty  Don 
P.  Rivas  was  named  Provisional  President,  and  Walker  general 
of  the  army.    In  this  position  he  found  little  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing fresh  adherents  from  California,  by  whose  aid  he  expectw  w 
maintain  himself  against  the  disaffected  in  the  state.    In  ^^^ 
ruary,  1856,  the  adjoinine  state  of  Costa  Rica,  which  had  rejectea 
the  overtures  made  to  it  by  Walker,  resolved,  in  a  special  con- 
gress, to  send  troops  for  the  purpose  of  expelline  the  "  foreigners 
Sx)m  Nicaragua ;  an  army  was  assembled,  and  on  March  20  tne 
first  engagement  took  place  at  Santa  Rosa,  in  which  Walker  was 
defeated,  and  the/lUnuters  (as  they  were  called)  who  were  taKen 
prisoners  were  iinmediately  shot.    On  his  return  to  ^^*"  .^_ 
quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  President,  Rivas,  ^^,°5^^[ 
drew  to  L^on  ;  Walker  then  caused  himself  to  be  named  Fr^' 
dent,  and  Rivas  was  in  arms  against  him.  Disease  had  ^^^^. 
the  army  of  Costa  Rica,  and  little  was  effected  by  it,  but  Guai^ 
mala  and  Salvador  were  preparing  to  aid.    On  the  other  si 
great  efforts  were  openly  made  in  tne  United  States  to  J^^ 
send  volunteers  to  maintain  Walker  in  his  position ;  FranKna 
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Pierce,  the  President,  even  received  a  diplomatic  agent  from  him. 
On  July  18  a  treaty  was  si^ed  between  Guatemahi,  Salvador, 
and  Honduras,  with  Costa  Rica  alreadyin  arms,  for  expelling 
the  filibusters  from  Central  America.     Walker,  on  his  paxt,  had 
an  election  of  representatives,  who  named  him  President,  and  he 
formed  a  ministry  in  which  some  native  names  figured,  with 
accompanying  North  Americans  to  watch  over  and  guide  them. 
By  a  senes  of  bold  manoQuvres  he  defeated  the  confederate 
armies  in  succession.    Desertion,  disease,  and  demoralisation  in 
the  allied  troops  seemed  to  render  him  master  of  the  situation. 
But  in  December  the  authorities  of  Costa  Rica  first  possessed 
themselves  of  the  four  steamboats  of  the  American  Transit  Com- 
pany that  were  plying  on  the  San  Juan,  then  of  the  forts  of 
Castillo  Viejo  and  San  Carlos,  that  commanded  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  shortlv  afterwards  of  the  two  remaining  steam 
vessels  on  the  lake.    All  these  were  given  up  without  a  struggle, 
in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  a  quarrel  between  Walker  and 
the  Transit  Company,  which  had  hitherto  aided  his  enterprise. 
He  now  found  himself  cut  off  from  all  assistance  from  witnout, 
and  he  had  no  party  of  any  consequence  among  the  natives.    In 
addition,  the  publication  of  some  of  his  letters  in  reference  to  a 
rising  in  Cuba,  to  which  he  had  promised  his  aid,  "  but  not  for 
the  Yankees,''  as  this  adventurer  seems  to  have  thought  himself 
another  Cortez,  and  about  to  found  an  empire  for  himself,  had 
made  him  suspected  in  the  United  States,  and  neither  men  nor 
money  were  sup;plied  him.    But  the  confederates  displaved  little 
vigour  in  subdumg  their  enfeebled  foe.    They  watcned  without 
attacking  him  in  Itivas,  till,  on  March  16,  1857,  he  attacked  them 
in  their  entrenchment  and  was  repulsed ;  on  the  20th,  Rivas 
was  attacked  and  the  confederates  were  repulsed  ;  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
thus  still  more  effectuaUv  cutting  him  off  from  any  reinforce- 
ments.   He  seemed  on  tne  point  of  being  forced  to  surrender, 
when  a  Captain  Davis,  of  the  United  States  navy,  interfered  as 
mediator,  and  on  May  1  Walker  and  his  followers  were  allowed 
to  depart  in  safety.    In  August  the  Assembly  was  called  on  to 
elect  a  new  President,  and  General  Tomas  Martinez  was  chosen. 
Walker,  however,  had  in  New  Orleans  recovered  some  of  his 
popularity  ;  he  succeeded  in  engaging  about  200  men  to  follow 
nis  fortunes,  embarked  them  on  board  a  steam  vessel,  and  landed 
them  at  Punta  Arenas  on  November  24,  but  he  was  here  met  by 
Commodore  Paulding,  with  an  American  frigate,  who  landed 
some  of  his  forces,  seized  Walker,  and  sent  him  to  Aspinwall. 
While  this  attempt  of  Walker  was  in  preparation,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  being  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua.    The  terms  insisted  on  by  the  United  States  were 
evidenuy  the  price  of  its  acknowledgment  of  Martinez  as  Presi- 
dent, in  fiace  of  the  public  preparations  for  displacing  him.    Into 
this  treaty  was  agam  introduced  the  provision  for  transporting 
troops  and  military  stores  unimpeded  across  the  country,  and 
also  for  employing  a  military  force  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 

I)assage.  This  c&use  was  rejected  by  the  President  and  the 
egislature.  In  1859  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Nicaragua  was  recognised.  Peace 
remained  undisturbed  imtQ  1862,  when,  the  term  of  the  presidency 
of  Martinez  having  expired,  he  offered  himself  agam  for  the 
ofiice  in  opposition  to  the  constitution,  which  forbaae  a  re-elec^ 
tion  without  an  interval  The  election,  however,  was  in  his 
favour  over  two  other  candidates,  and  the  choice  of  the  people 
was  confirmed  by  the  Congress.  The  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  not  fail  to  create  some  discontent,  and  one  of  his 
opponents,  General  Xerez,  supported  clandestinely  by  Barrios, 
the  President  of  San  Salvador,  who  wished  to  have  a  President 
in  Nicaragua  to  unite  with  him  against  Guatemala,  was  enabled 
to  take  the  field  against  Martinez  with  a  considerable  force.  The 
constitution,  again,  forbade  the  President  from  being  at  the  same 
time  the  general  of  an  army.  Martinez,  therefore,  deputed  his 
civil  powers  to  the  Senator  Don  N.  del  Castillo,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  December  utterly  defeated  Xerez 
at  L^on,  after  which  he  resumed  the  presidency.  During  the 
year  Hie  country  had  been  visited  by  a  famine,  which  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  November,  also,  a  quarrel 
arose  with  tne  United  States  on  account  of  the  passengers  pass- 
ing across  the  isthmus  between  California  and  the  other  states. 
Martinez  declared  that  the  company  who  had  undertaken  the 
transit  feiled  in  their  contract,  and  he  seized  their  steamers. 
The  American  Gk)vemment  broi^ht  the  case  before  their  own 
courts,  who  held  that  the  contract  had  not  been  broken.  The 
steamers  were  reclaimed  by  the  American  government  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  and  after  some  delay  they  were  given  up.  In 
1863  a  grant  was  made  to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn  of  certain 
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advantages  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  railway  from  Greytown 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Corinto  on  the  Pacific,  but  nothing  has  been 
yet  effected.  In  1865,  Barrios,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Presidency  of  San  Salvador,  had  been  in  Granada  organizing  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  power,  and  embarked  at  Panamd  on  board 
an  American  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  being  landed  on  the 
coast  of  San  Salvador,  where  an  msurrection  in  his  favour  had 
broken  out.  A  storm  drove  the  vessel  into  the  Nicaraguan 
port  of  Corinto,  where  the  authorities  arrested  Barrios,  and  on 
July  14  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  by  which  he  was  surren- 
dered a  prisoner  to  the  government  of  Sari  Salvador,  on  the 
condition  that  in  no  case  was  his  life  to  be  affected.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  its  hands  than  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
shot.  Loud  remonstrances  were  made  against  such  faithlessness, 
a  war  seemed  imminent,  and  this  was  complicated  by  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  as  to  the  violation  oi  the  national  flag  by 
seizing  Barrios  from  under  it  Fortunately  for  Nicaragua  both 
questions  were  settled  without  hostilities.  Nicaragua  Has  since 
remained  at  peace,  and  Martinez  continued  President  imtil  March, 
1867,  when  Fernando  Guzman  was  elected  to  the  office. 

On  November  13,  1867,  a  new  volcano  burst  in  the  range 
about  eight  leagues  east  of  L^on.  It  burnt  with  great  vehemence 
for  a  fortnight,  did  not  do  any  great  amount  of  damage,  but 
shed  a  deposit  of  black  sand  of  various  thicknesses  a  distance  of 
50  miles. 

One  important  business  has  long  occupied  Nicaragua^— the 
formation  of  an  interoceanic  communication.  The  existence  of 
the  large  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  some  smaller  ones,  connected 
with  the  river  San  Juan,  appeared  to  offer  great  facilities. 

In  1849  Nicaragua  conceded  to  a  North  American  company 
the  right  of  making  a  navigable  canal  or  a  railway ;  neither  has 
been  completely  effected,  out  a  provisional  service  has  been 
afforded  by  the  Transit  Company.  This  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  treaty  contained  a  provision  for  the  uninterrupted 
passage  of  the  troops  and  warlike  stores  of  the  United  States 
through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  which  was  at  once  rejected 
by  the  President  and  the  legislature.  The  claim  has  been 
repeatedly  insisted  on  by  the  United  States,  and  in  1869  Mr. 
Buchanan,  its  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Chambers,  said 
nothing  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
south,  and  he  sent  m  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  six  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  Govenmients  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for 
damage  done  to  American  citizens  during  the  bombardment  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  ^Greytown)  by  their  own  force  in  1864.  This 
demand  caused  the  foreign  merchants  established  in  the  country 
to  appeal  to  the  European  powers,  and  Sir  Gore  Ousele^,  on  the 
part  of  England,  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, by  which  the  independence  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
was  guaranteed,  and  the  interoceanic  communication,  of  what- 
ever description,  is  protected  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Sardinia.  A  Frenchman,  named  Belly,  in  1856  formed  a  scheme, 
obtained  a  contract  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  its 
execution,  and  went  to  Europe  to  raise  capital.  He  failed ;  and 
it  was  ultimately  found  that  the  route  he  intended  to  pursue 
was  impracticable.  Other  schemes  followed  ;  one  was  afterwards 
undertaken  by  a  company  of  French  capitaHsts.  The  route  was 
to  follow  the  San  Juan  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  thence  to 
form  a  canal  to  the  river  Lajas,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  Brito  in 
Costa  Rica,  but  little  has  been  yet  done.  In  the  mean  time  the 
American  Transit  Company  effects  a  transit  by  a  line  of  steam- 
boats on  the  San  Juan  to  the  lake,  from  the  end  of  which  a  land 
carriage  leads  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  which  it  is  purposed  to 
supersede  by  Captain  Pim's  railroad.  At  present  the  Ainerican 
line  is  chiefly  used  for  the  transit  of  passengerd. 

The  population  is  now  estimated  to  somewhat  exceed  300,000, 
a  consiaerable  increase  within  the  last  three  years.  The  revenue  in 
1866  was  632,476  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  a  little  less.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  8Q0fl00L  The  importations  in  1866  have 
been  valued  at  198,467^,  the  exportations  at  154,21  IL 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  980].  No  settle- 
ments have  yet  been  made  upon  these  islands,  but  they  are  now 
more  visited,  especially  the  more  northerly,  Car-Nicobar, 
Camorta,  Nangkauri,  &c.  The  whole  group  is  surrounded 
with  coral-reefs,  or  banks ;  and  where  there  has  been  formed  a 
coral  beach  there  the  cocoa  palm  grows  luxuriantly,  forming  the 
staple  of  the  commerce,  and  the  main  supply  of  food  and  orink 
to  the  islanders  :  but  wherever  the  woods  approach  the  shore,  and 
the  tidal  waters  can  wash  the  beach,  there  tne  manffrove  usurps 
the  place  of  the  palm,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy. 
Great  Nicobar  naa  a  good  harbour,  but  it  possesses  few  coc»> 
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palms,  consequently  few  villages  or  inhabitants  ;  the  interior  is 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest,  varied  bv  swamps  and 
jungle  ;  and  we  believe  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  the 
timber  either  in  this  or  any  other  island  of  the  group.  The 
natives  use  the  wood  of  the  cocoa  palm  in  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings,  which  are  usually  round,  beehive-shaped  huts, 
reused  on  a  number  of  stakes,  from  six  to  «ight  feet  m  height 
from  the  ground,  always  moist  even  in  the  dry  season.  They 
consist  of  one  large  apartment,  floored  with  split  bamboos, 
admitting  ventilation  from  below,  and  are  reached  oy  a  ladder  oi 
the  bamboo,  sometimes  neatly  carved.  The  roof  is  a  thatch  of 
palm-leaves,  and  the  walls  are  of  reeds  (CcUamus  Pitang),  The 
nre-place  is  a  hollowed  block  of  wood,  the  cavity  partly  filled 
with  sand  and  stones.  There  is,  indeed,  no  cultivation ;  the  palm 
and  the  screw-pine,  or  pandanus  (Pandanus  Mehn)^  grow  with- 
out any  attention,  and  constitute  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  drink  being  the  juice  or  milk  of  the  cocoa 
nut  A  fermented  liquor  is  nxade  D*om  the  juice  extracted 
from  the  sheath  of  the  palm-blossom  before  it  has  expanded. 
Here  and  there  a  plantain  has  been  planted,  but  it  requires  no 
farther  care ;  while  the  betel-shrub,  the  prepared  leaves  of  which 
used  to  be  an  article  of  commerce,  having  been  introduced, 
grows  so  abundantly  as  to  be  fsir  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
native  wants  ;  althouf;h  these  are  large,  for  the  use  of  the  betel 
and  areca  is  here  carried  to  a  most  dis^sting  extent,  so  far  as  to 
distort  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  give  to  the  lips  the  appear- 
ance of  a  malignant  tumour.  The  figures  of  the  men  are  gene- 
rdly  good ;  the  women  are  rarely  seen ;  the  clothing  is  usually 
very  primitive,  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  European  cloth- 
ing, oddly  misapplied  when  possessed,  and  of  which  the  narrow 
brimmed  straignt  black  hat  is  remarkably  popular.  As  there  is 
little  or  no  cultivation,  there  are  no  manulactures  beyond  plait- 
ing a  few  mats,  ornamenting  cocoa-nut  shells  for  drinking-cups, 
and  making  their  canoes  :  few  implements  are  found  among  tne 
natives,  most  of  what  there  are,  natchets,  saws,  cutlasses,  files, 
&c,  have  been  procured  from  visitors.  In  one  island,  however, 
Chowra,  a  rude  pottery  is  manufactured,  which  is  sought  for  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago. 

Car-Nicobar  and  Nangkauri  [the  Noncowiy  of  E.  C],  are  the 
most  visited  and  the  most  populous,  and  the  people  are  in  a  less 
miserable  state  than  in  most  ot  the  other  islanois.  These  northern 
islands  it  is  estimated  would  supply  10,000,000  cocoa-nuts  annu- 
ally ;  while  English  and  Malay  vessels,  many  from  Singapore, 
carry  away  about  6,000,000,  of  which  Car-Nicobar  supplies 
3,000,000,  the  rest  being  collected  from  various  other  islands. 
Biche  de  mer  and  edible  birds'-nests  are  found  and  gathered  in 
email  quantities,  but  form  very  insignificant  branches  of  trade  ; 
this  trade  was  until  lately  carried  on  entirely  by  barter,  but 
the  value  of  rupees  and  Spanish  dollars  is  Decoming  recog- 
nized, and  may  possibly  tend  to  accelerate  some  progress  in 
civilisation. 

Many  of  the  islands  possess  good  harbours ;  Car-Nicobar  has 
on  its  north  side  a  wide  land-locked  bay,  with  from  10  to  16 
fftthoms  of  water,  and  good  holding-ground  of  coral-sand ;  but 
landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  surf,  except  at  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast)  facing  the  east,  which  is  protected  by  a  coral- 
reef  in  front  Many  small  brooks  of  fresh  water  are  found  in 
most  of  the  islands,  generally,  however,  blocked  up  at  their 
mouths  with  sand-bars ;  but  ^ere  are  only  two  rivers  of  any 
size  which  reach  the  sea ;  one  at  the  southern  point  of  Qreat 
Nicobar.  the  other  fedling  into  the  bay  of  Car-Nicobar,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  for  about  two  miles,  when  rapids  put 
a  stop  to  further  progress  upward.  The  harbour  at  Nangkauri 
is  la^^  and  safe ;  oetween  Pulo  Mild  and  Little  Nicobar  a  road- 
stead is  formed  by  the  neighbouring  coasts,  with  excellent 
holding  ;  but  landing  on  Little  Nicobi^  is  difficult  Pulo  Milii 
is  not  large,  but  Ib  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  probably  the 
healthiest  of  the  group.  Here  the  cocoa  pahn  is  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  the  northern  islands ;  while  in  recompense  the  pandanus 
covers  the  ground  so  as  to  represent  a  forest  of  splendid  trees,  with 
stems  from  40  to  50  fset  hign,  and  massy  fruit-cones,  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length  by  one  in  uiickness,  wmch,  when  ripe,  are  of  an 
orange  hue.  This  fruit,  when  raw,  is  uneatable,  but  boiled  and 
pressed,  affords  a  sort  of  meal,  the  melori  of  the  Portuguese,  Avith 
a  flavour  resembling  apple-marmalade,  which  forms  much  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fibres  of  the  fruit  which  remain 
after  pressure  are  used  as  brooms  or  brushes;  and  the  dried 
leaves  serve  to  wrap  the  tobacco  for  their  cigarettes.  Pulo  Milii 
has  been  recommended  as  a  spot  on  which  to  attempt  a  settle- 
ment If  this  were  done  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  the  cocoa-nut 
trade  to  it  as  a  centre ;  if,  in  addition,  machinery  were  used  to 


extract  the  valuable  portions  of  the  cocoa-nut  on  the  spot,  instead 
of  burdening  the  vessels  with  the  useless  refuse,  a  greater  profit 
would  be  raised ;  a  settlement  once  established,  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  the  dense  imhealthy  forests  would  be  gradually 
thinned ;  and  the  islands  become  important  places,  lying  as 
they  do  on  the  high-road  of  much  of  the  Indian  commerce. 

NILE  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  987—989].    In  June,  1867,  Captaiits 
Burton  and  Speke  left  Zanzibar  to  explore  what  Captain  Burton 
designates  as  tne  "  Lake  R^on  of  Central  Equatorial  Africa ; "  and 
we  are  indebted  for  our  information  to  his  aocoimt  of  it  in  the 
Journal  of  the  GkograpkiccU  Society,  voL  xxix.   As  we  have  already 
stated,  [Africa,  coL  1171,  the  Qeographical  Society  had  received 
in  1853  the  accounts  of  a  commercial  journey,  by  a  Moorish 
caravan,  across  the  continent,  from  Zanzibar  to  ^enguela,  in 
which  "  a  day  and  a  night  were  passed  in  crossing  the  great  lake 
of  Tanganna,  also  called  Nyassi,  Zewa,  and  MaravL"     Further 
information  led  to  the  belief  that  names  had  been  confused,  and 
that  more  than  one  lake  lay  in  the  direction  that  had  been  pur- 
sued.     To  ascertain  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Captain 
Burton's  expedition,  joined  to  a  belief  that  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile  should  be  sought  for  by  proceeding  from  Eastern  AMca, 
or,  as  defined  by  the  Geographical    Society,  to   reach   ''the 
reputed  lake  of   Nyassa,"  and  then  *'to  proceed  northward 
towards  the  range  of  mountains  marked  upon  our  maps  as  con- 
taining the  probable  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad."    The  party 
consisted  of  twelve  Beloochees  as  a  guard,  with  some  n^;roe8  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  and  donkeys  for  riding.     They  were 
landed  at  ICoole,  a  roadstead  opposite  the  idand  of  Zanzibar,  in 
7^^  S.  lat,  and  38*^  51'  E.  long.,  and  journeyed  up  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers,  Kingani  and  MgetiL  to  the  mountains  of  Usagaral    It 
is  an  undulating  country,  tne  neight  seldom  rising  more  than  3U0 
feet  above  the  sea. ;  with  an  alluvisd  soil,  well  watered,  and  dothed 
with  a  rank  vegetation,  which,  by  its  decay,  produces  fever  and 
other  deadly  diseases.    Valuable  plants  are  however  found.   The 
salsaparilla  bine,  the  Palma  Chnsti  or  castor-oil  plant^  and  the 
caoutchouc  tree,  as  well  as  copaL  are  abundant  in  places  ;  and 
some  good  timber,  which,  as  the  Kingani  is  navigable,  might  Ke 
easily  brought  down  to  Zanzibar.    There  are  no  roadsi  but  on! j 
trodden  paths,  which  are  obscured  every  year  by  the  lapii^ 
vegetation.     In  the  liver  and  the  adioining  cieeka  are  msnj 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  both  of  which  are  considered  dan- 
gerous by  the  natives.     In  the  woods  and  plains  are  found 
elephants,  the  black  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  gnu  and  kooroo 
antelopes,  the  zebra,  hyenas,  monkeys,  and,  according  to  the 
natives,  the  lion  is  sometimes  found ;   of  birds  there  are  the 
guinea-hen,  partridse,  quails,  and  several  species  of  water-fowL 
Ants  are  very  trouolesbme  in  virulently  attacking  the  feet  of 
travellers  and  of  animals,  occasioning  a  pain  like  the  bite  of  a 
scorpioiL    The  country  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  all  savage, 
though  some  are  not  unwilling  to  trade,  and  there  is  a  considei^ 
able  amount  of  cultivation  by  them.    The  more  warlike  tribes 
are  accustomed  to  make  inroads  on  others  for  the  purpose  of 
making  slaves  to  be  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Zanzibar.    On  the 
north  of  the  level  lie  the  mountains  of  Dathumi,  which  are 
supposed  to  join  those  of  Usagara,  which  were  next  reached. 

The  mountains  of  Usagara  extend  about  85  geographical  miles 
to  the  west^  the  length  m>m  south  to  north  is  not  Imown,  and 
the  highest  peak  is  not  above  6500  feet  They  are  divided  into 
three  ridges  with  longitudinal  vidleys  between.  Water  is  plenti- 
ful and  ^ood,  but  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp ;  the  nigher 
ranges  being  healthy,  while  the  lower  are  unwholesome ;  the 
days  are  bright  and  hot,  although  attended  with  frequent  tain& 
Some  parts  are  thickly  wooded  and  bright  with  flowers.  The 
heights  are  clothed  with  thorns,  the  aloe,  cacti,  the  feathered 
mimosa,  the  jasmine,  and  many  jungle-flowers  and  fruits ;  the 
tamarind  grows  wild,  and  to  a  gigantic  size.  The  people  are  ridi 
in  flocks  and  grain,  but  suffer  much  from  the  incursions  of  their 
predatory  neignbours.  After  a  painful  and  difficult  march,  still 
annoyed  by  ants,  bugs,  and  fleas,  and  passing  many  marshes, 
streams,  and  dry  ravines,  the  party  arrived  at  a  flat  table-land, 
named  Mgunda  Mk'hali,  occupying  a  breadth  of  155  geographical 
miles,  between  36^  14^  and  33^  57'  E.  long.  "  The  general  aspect 
is  a  glarinff  yellow  flat,  darkened  by  long  growths  of  acrid,  saline, 
and  succulent  plants,  thorny  brush,  and  stunted  trees,  and  the 
colouring  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  sprinkled  with 
isolated  dwarf  cones  bristling  with  rocks  and  boulders,  fzom 
whose  interstices  springs  a  thin  forest  of  gums,  thorns,  and 
mimosas."  The  geblc^cal  formation  is  sandstone,  with  protrud- 
ing masses  of  granite,  and  there  are  no  rivers,  the  periodical  rains 
bem^  carried  off  by  large  nullahs.  The  surfiEu»  soil  is  thin,  a 
few  inches  of  reddish  day  mixed  with  quartz  uodulea*    In  a  few 
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places  it  is  cultivated,  with  occasionally  a  thick  bash ;  the  climate 
IS  hot  and  arid,  but  on  the  whole  healthy.  The  population  is 
very  small ;  the  rain-water  is  preservea  in  holes  or  hollows 
formed  in  the  rock  and  coated  with  clay  ;  sorghum  and  maize  are 
the  principal  grains  raised  for  support,  and  tobacco  is  grown. 
Here  are  found  the  baobab,  the  euphorbia,  the  frankincense 
tree,  and  various  species  of  gum-trees.  Wild  animals  abound, 
the  elephant,  the  Cape  buffalo,  giraffes,  zebras,  the  lion,  ante- 
lopeSy  hogs,  nares,  hyenas,  and  uie  hyrax.  Ostriches,  parrots, 
green  pigeons,  and  many  other  birds  were  also  seen. 

On  leaving  Mgunda  Mkliali  they  entered  .the  hOly  table-lands 
of  Unyamwesi  and  eastern  Uvinzi,  extending  from  33^  57' £.  long., 
to  the  Malaragazi  river,  in  31°  10^  E.  long.,  a  distance  of  166 
geoCTaphical  miles.  '^  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Usui  and 
the  Nvanza  lake,  to  the  south-eastward  by  Ugara,  southwards  by 
XJkimbu,  and  south-westward  by  Ukimbu."  The  Tninimum 
height  is  2860  feet  above  the  sea,  the  maximum  height  4060 
feet. 

**  The  general  character  of  Unyamweri,"  says  Captain  Burton, 
''  is  rolling  ground,  intersected  with  low  conical  and  tabular  hilh, 
whose  lines  ramify  in  all  directions.  The  superjacent  stratum  is 
clay,  overlving  the  sandstone,  based  upon  vanous  granites,  which 
in  some  places  crop  out^  picturesquely  disposed  in  blocks  and 
houlders,  in  huge  domes  and  lumpy  masses.  Ironstone  is  met 
with  at  a  depth  vaning  from  6  to  12  feet,  and  at  Eazeh,  the 
Arab  settlement  at  fjnganyembe,  bits  of  coarse  ore  were  found 
hy  digging  not  more  thim  four  feet  in  chance  spots.  No  moun- 
tain is  found  in  the  country.  During  the  rains  a  coat  of  many- 
tinted  greens  conceals  the  soil ;  in  me  dry  season  the  land  is 
gray,  lichted  up  by  golden  stubbles,  and  dotted  with  wind- 
distortea  trees,  with  shallow  swamps  of  emerald  ffrass,  and  with 
wide  sheets  of  dark  mud.  Dwarfed  stumps  and  diarnsd  <  black- 
jacks'  deform  the  fields,  which  are  sometimes  ditched  or  hedged 
in,  whilst  a  thin  forest  of  parachute-shaped  thorns  diversify  the 
waves  of  rolling  land,  and  the  earth-hills  spotted  with  sunburnt 
stone.  The  reclaimed  tracts  and  clearings  are  divided  from  one 
another  bv  strips  of  prinueval  jungle,  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
miles  in  lengtn.  .  .  .  The  yield  of  the  soil,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  averages  sixty-fold  even  in  unfavourable  seasons. 
.  "The  Land  of  the  Moon  f which  is  the  meaning  of  Unyam- 
wezi) — ^the  garden  of  Central  Intertropical  AMca — ^presents  an 
aspect  of  peaceful  rural  beauty,  whicn  soothes  the  eye  like  a 
medicine  after  the  red  glare  of  barren  Ugogo,  and  the  dark, 
monotonous  verdure  of  the  western  provinces.  The  inhabitants 
are  comparatively  numerous  in  the  villages,  which,  rising  at  short 
intervals  above  impervious  walls  of  lustrous  milk-bush,  variegate 
the  well-ridged  plains ;  whilst  in  the  pasture  land  frequent  herds 
of  many-coloured  cattle,  plump,  round-barrelled,  and  high- 
humped,  like  the  Indian  oreeds,  and  mingled  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep  dispersed  over  the  landscape,  suggest  ideas  of  Murbarous 
comfort  and  plenty.  There  are  few  scenes  more  soft  and  soothing 
than  a  view  of  Unyamwezi  in  the  balmy  evenings  of  sprins. 
As  the  laige  yellow  sun  nears  the  horizon,  a  deep  stillness  falls 
upon  earth  ;  even  the  zephvr  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  rustling 
the  lightest  leaf.  The  milkv  haze  of  mid-day  disappears  from 
the  firmament,  the  flush  of  departing  day  clothes  the  distant 
features  of  scenery  with  a  robe  of  gor^ous  rose-tint,  and  the 
twilight  is  an  orange  glow  that  bums  like  distant  fires,  passing 
through  an  imperceptibly  graduated  scale  of  colourfr--4af&on, 
yellow,  tender  green,  and  the  lightest  azure — ^into  the  dark  blue 
of  the  infinite  space  above.  The  charm  of  the  hour  seems  to 
affect  even  the  unimaginative  Africans,  as  they  sit  in  the  central 
spaces  of  their  villages,  or  stretched  under  the  forest  trees,  gazing 
upon  the  glories  around." 

But  this  "Qarden  of  Central  Africa"  is  not  healthy,  though 
travellers  on  arriving  there  are  apt  to  think  so ;  and  in  tiEis 
damp,  hot  climate  no  man  long  retains  robust  health,  though  the 
appetite  continues  good.  The  east  winds  brins  a^es  and  fevers 
of  a  severe  nature  ;  the  heats  produce  lassitude,  indolence,  cor- 
pulence, and  physical  weakness.  The  rainy  monsoon  is  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  flashes 
occurring  sometimes  from  30  to  36  times  in  a  minute,  and  hail 
falls  witn  a  rushing  noise,  producing  sudden  coldness  and  a 
strange  darkness.  The  animals  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
xegions  already  described,  with,  as  Captain  Burton  was  told,  the 
addition  of  wild  dogs  ti^t  are  gregarious,  running  in  Pju^ks  of 
from  20  to  200,  and  attacking  a&ke  beasts  and  men.  Birds  of 
many  sorts  are  numerous,  but  there  are  few  ostriches.  Snakes, 
insects,  and  reptiles  are  abundant,  and  dangerous  or  annoyinff. 
The  tsetze  kills  the  cattle  ;  ants  attack  man,  beasts,  and  build- 
ings ;  millipedes  six  inches  long  are  found  in  the  fields ;  and  the 


frogs  equal  those  of  America  in  their  concerts.  The  vegetation 
is  various,  and  in  general  luxuriant.  On  the  drier  spots  cacti 
and  thorns  are  plentiful ;  in  other  parts  most  of  the  plants  of 
the  adjoining  regions  are  found  in  favourable  spots,  and  the 
castor-oil  plant  and  cotton  are  cultivated  with  mucn  care. 

Unganyembe,  the  central  district  of  this  region,  is  a  great 
rendezvous  for  Arab  traders,  principally  from  Oman,  as  it  forms 
a  point  of  departure  on  various  routes  to  the  interior.  Many 
have  settled  here  ;  and  a  little  fEurther  west  they  have  built  a 
town,  Eazeh,  in  which  there  are  large  substantial  nouses,  capable 
of  defence,  surrounded  with  gardens,  where  they  receive  regular 
supplies  of  merchandise.  They  possess  slaves,  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  slaves  are  taught  and  practise  various  trades  for  the 
benefit  of  their  masters.  The  great  drawback  is  the  gradual 
decline  of  health,  and  it  does  not  seem  likcdy  that  they  can  make 
a  permanent  settlement  From  Eazeh  to  Tanganyika  there  are 
two  caravan  roads,  the  more  circuitous  one  passing  through  Msene, 
another  settlement  of  Arab  merchants,  by  whom  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  natives,  chiefly  for  slaves  and  ivory, 
in  exchange  for  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  beads,  and  copper  or  brass 
wire  for  ornaments.  From  Msene,  througn  iungles  and  swamps^ 
they  reached  the  navigable  but  unfor&ble  Malagarazi  river. 
They  then  entered  what  Captain  Burton  calls  the  nfth  r^on, 
extending  from  the  ferry  in  31°  lO'  K  long,  to  Uiiji,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,  in  30°  E.  long.  The 
route  lay  alongthe  valley  of  the  river,  having  crossed  to  its 
northern  side.  The  country  is  various  in  its  asp^t — Chills,  rocks, 
and  swamps, — and  the  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  regions  passed  through.  Two  or  three 
smaller  streams  were  crossed,  some  Mling  into  the  Malagarazi, 
and  all  ultimately  poured  into  the  lake,  which  was  reached  in 
February,  1868,  ana  the  first  sight  of  which  Captain  Burton  thus 
describes :—'' Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  this  first 
view  of  the  Tangan^ka  lake,  as  it  lies  basking  in  the  gorgeous 
tropical  sunshine.  Beyond  a  short  foreground  of  ru^^^ed  and 
precipitous  hill-fold,  down  which  the  foot-path  painfrdly  zigzags, 
a  narrow  flat  of  emerald  green  shelves  gently  towards  a  nbbon 
of  glistening  yellow  sand,  here  bordered  by  sedgy  rushes,  there 
clear  and  clefmly  cut  by  the  breaking  wavelets.  Farther  in  front 
stretches  an  expanse  of  the  lightest  and  softest  blue,  varyinff 
from  30  to  36  nules  in  breadth,  and  sprinkled  by  the  east  wind 
with  crests  of  snowy  foam.  It  is  bounded  on  the  other  side 
by  tall  and  broken  waUs  of  purple  hill,  flecked  and  capped  with 
pearly  mist,  or  standing  sharply  pencilled  against  the  azure  air. 
To  the  south,  and  opposite  the  long  low  point  behind  which  the 
MalagGirazi  river  dischaives  the  red  loam  suspended  in  its  violent 
stream,  lie  the  high  bluff  highlands  and  capes  of  Uguhha,  and, 
as  the  eye  dilates,  it  falls  upon  little  outlying  islets,  speckling  a 
sea  horizon.  Villages,  cultivated  lands,  and  the  frequent  canoes 
of  the  fishermen,  and,  at  a  nearer  approach,  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  give  a  something  of  life,  of  variety, 
of  movement,  to  the  scenery,  which,  like  all  the  beauties  in  these 
regions,  wants  but  a  little  of  the  neatness  and  finish  of  Art,  con* 
trasting  with  the  profuse  magnificence,  and  the  wondrous  lavish* 
ness  of  Nature,  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  the  most  admired  pros- 
pects of  classical  regions.  These  riant  shores,  and  the  broad, 
open  prospect  of  this  vast  crevasse,  appear  doubly  charming  to 
the  traveller  after  the  nlent  and  n>ectral  mangrove  creeks  on 
the  eastern  main,  and  his  melancholy  monotonous  experience  of 
jungle  scenery,  tawny  rocks^  and  sun-parched  plains,  or  rank 
herbage  and  flats  of  bladk  mire.  The  Tanganyi&a  lake  is  seen, 
however,  to  most  advantage  from  the  high  ground  ;  upon  its 
bosom  the  sight  wearies  with  the  unvarying  tintage — all  shining 
creen  and  vivid  blue — whilst  continuous  parallels  of  lofty  hiUs, 
Bke  the  sides  of  a  huge  trough,  close  the  prospect,  and  suggest 
an  idea  of  confinement" 

A  laige  surface  of  ioland  water  had  been  long  known  to  exist 
from  the  information,  always  vague  and  inexact,  of  natives  and 
from  the  Arab  traders.  Various  names  were  given,  and  the 
supposition  that  it  was  one  body  led  to  inextricable  confusion. 
It  IS  now  ascertained  that  the  theoretical  writers  and  compilers 
of  maps,  easily  misled  by  the  vague  reports  of  an  inland  sea,  of 
which  none  gave  the  exact  boundaries,  have  often  made  but  one 
of  at  least  the  three  great  lakes  of  Nyassi  or  Maravi,  of  Nyanza 
or  Urewewe,  and  Tanganyika  or  Zembere.  Captain  Burton  and 
his  party  were  pi'evented  from  navigating  the  Tanflanyika,  nor 
couM  they  obtiiin  soundings  of  the  depth,  thougn  the  Arabs 
and  fi^ermen  said  there  was  no  bottom  found  with  several 
fathoms  of  line  ;  but  Captain  Speke  crossed  its  breadth,  and  from 
reports  there  was  obtained  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  its  ex* 
tent.    The  lake  extends  from  S.  to  N.,  from  7"  20^  S.  lat  to 
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3°  25',  with  a  breadth  of  from  25  to  30  miles,  the  longitude  of 
30"^  E.  running  through  its  centre,  giving  a  circumference  of 
about  550  geographical  miles.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
pressed volcanic  trough,  surrounded  hj  an  almost  continuous 
mountain  belt,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  l^e  water-leveL  These  mountains  are  the  southern  spur 
of  the  Urundi,  which,  with  the  mountains  of  Kaiagwah,  repre- 
sent the  Central  African  portion  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
The  navigation  is  in  canoes  of  the  rudest  kind,  chiefly  by  fisher- 
men. The  Arab  traders  have  had  large  vessels,  but  from  the 
incompetence  of  the  natives  to  man  them,  they  had  gone  out  of 
use,  and  in  1858  there  was  but  one,  and  this,  after  some  tedious 
negotiation,  was  refused  to  the  explorers.  From  the  northern  end 
the  natives  assert  that  a  river  issues,  but  this  Captain  Burton 
believes  to  be  incorrect,  and  that  it  there  enters.  But  the  water 
is  fresh,  and  he  admits  the  difficulty  of  so  large  a  body  of  water 

g reserving  its  level  and  its  sweetness  without  an  effluent.  He, 
owever,  felt  certain  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Nyanza, 
which  had  been  asserted,  for  although  its  northern  end  is  nearly 
on  a  parallel  with  the  southern  end  of  the  Nyanza,  the  lake  is 
onlv  1850  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  Nyanza  is  2000  feet 
higher  ;  it  lies  343  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  the;[e  is  high  land 
interposing  besides  the  hills  around  the  Tanganyika.  This, 
however,  is  now  doubted. 

On  their  return  to  Kazeh,  Captain  Burton  being  ill,  Captain 
Speke,  with  a  small  party,  was  despatched  northward,  on  July 
11,  1858,  to  explore  Lake  Nyanza,  a  distance  of  about  226  miles. 
The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  a  rolling  plateau, 
the  climate  was  comparativelv  pleasant,  the  air  being  that  of  a 
dry  land ;  but  hot  days,  cold  easterly  winds,  and  chilly  nights 
occasion  disorders  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  UnyamwezL 
Iron  is  found,  and  in  some  places  salt  effloresces  on  the  plains. 
Cattle  and  the  cereals  abound,  and  there  are  some  sheep  of  the 
Persian  breed.  Ukanda,  Usuma,  and  Usukama,  the  names  of 
the  districts,  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  districts, 
but  produce  few  large  trees.  On  Au^.  3,  after  ascending  a 
gently  inclined  hill,  **  the  vast  expanse  ot  the  pale  blue  waters  of 
the  Nyanza  burst  suddenly  on  my  gaze,''  says  Captain  Speke. 
^  It  was  early  morning.  The  distant  sea-line  of  the  north  horizon 
was  defined  by  the  calm  atmosphere  between  the  north  and  west 
points  of  the  compass  ;  but  even  this  did  not  afford  me  any  idea 
of  the  breadth  of  the  lake,  as  an  archipelago  of  islands,  each 
consisting  of  a  aiiigle  hill,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  to  300  feet 
above  the  water,  intersected  the  line  of  vision  to  the  left,  while 
on  the  ri^ht  the  western  horn  of  the  Ukerew^  island  cut  off  anv 
further  view  of  its  distant  waters  to  the  eastward  of  north.  A 
sheet  of  water — an  elbow  of  the  sea,  however,  at  the  base  of  the 
low  range  on  which  I  stood — extended  far  away  to  the  eastward, 
to  where,  in  the  dim  distance,  a  hummock-like  elevation  of  the 
main  land  marked  what  I  understood  to  be  the  south  and  east 
angle  of  the  lake.''  The  southern  point,  where  it  is  very  narrow, 
is  in  2°  24'  S.  lat.  and  33°  £.  long.,  and  its  altitude  about  3750 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  length  extending  to  the  north  is  un- 
known, though  statements  were  made  by  the  natives  which  would 
carry  it  beyond  the  equator  to  1°  or  1°  30'  N.  lat.,  or  about  240 
geographical  miles.  The  breadth  is  calculated  at  about  80  miles. . 
The  shores  are  low  and  flat,  with  a  few  hills  interspersed,  and 
have  every  appearance  of  being  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive 
drainage.  The  small  islands  appear  as  nill-tops,  such  as  the 
adjacent  hills  would  look  if  the  inundation  were  extended. 
Here  the  expedition  was  compelled  to  return,  from  want  of 
means,  on  Sept  28,  1858,  and  £Ufter  many  difficulties  and  dan- 

Sers,  partly  from  disease,  and  partly  from  a  famine  which  had 
esolated  the  land,  they  arrived  early  in  February,  1859,  at  the 
little  maritime  village  of  Konduchi,  and  on  March  4  reached 
Zanzibar  in  safety. 

Though  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  yet  remains  undetermined, 
the  solution  appears  to  be  approaching.  Errors  are  being  elimi- 
nated. It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Blue  Nile  is  only  an 
affluent  of  the  White  Nile.  M.  A.  d'Abbadie  had  supposed  he 
had  found  the  source  in  another  stream,  likewise  found  to  be  an 
affluent  only. '  [Nilb,  in  Eng.  Cvclo.  Geog.  Div.]  Up  to  Khar- 
toum, the  Nile  is  now  thorougnly  well  known,  ana  here  the 
Blue  Nile  falls  into  the  White  Nile.  The  Blue  Nile,  which 
comes  down  through  Sennaar,  was  ascended  by  the  troops  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  1839.  and  a  military  station  founded  at  Fazogil, 
in  ll''  30'  N.  lat.  and  35°  E.  long.  The  White  Nile  was  aiao 
ascended  by  Mehemet  All's  army  which  Lieut  Weme  accom- 
panied in  1839-42,  and  afterwards  somewhat  higher  by  Doctor 
l^noblecher.     It  is,  however,  to  Mr.  John  Petherick  that  we 


are  first  indebted  for  a  further  knowledge  of  the  course  of  this 
stream. 

In  November,  1853,  he  left  Khartoum  in  a  boat,  with  thirty- 
four  men.  He  passed  tlirough  a  fertile  country,  in  some  parts  left 
to  waste,  and  well  furmshed  with  forests.  At  Eleis,  in  13°  75'  N. 
lat  is  the  last  Egyptian  settlement,  and  then  commences  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Independent  tribes.  The  coimtrv  is  very  thinly 
peopled,  for  it  is  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  slave-hunting 
Sh^ooks  and  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  are  fre- ' 
quently  sudden  and  calamitous.  Antelopes,  gazelles,  nionkeys, 
and  wild  fowl  are  abundant,  and  lions  and  crocodiles  are 
common.  As  the  river  was  ascended  it  became  wider,  and,  at 
Aboo-zael,  it  was  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  but  generally  shallow. 
Higher  up,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  some  detached 
ranges  of  trap-rock  moimtains  are  seen,  while  the  river  flows 
with  scarcely  any  perceptible  current  The  eastern  side  of  the 
river  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Shellooks,  the  western  by  theDinkas, 
with  whom  the  Arabs  of  Khartoum  and  Sennaar  carry  on  a  trade, 
much  of  which  consists  of  the  slaves  which  these  tnbes  plunder 
from  each  other.  On  Dec.  2  he  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Sobat  witJi  the  Nile,  coming  from  the  south-east,  and  forming 
in  its  upper  part  the  boimdary  between  the  Dinkas,  and  the 
Djebbas  and  tne  Bends.  The  source  of  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Sobat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Gallas  country  of  Abyssinia, 
descending  in  a  tortuous  course  from  a  point  somewhat  north  of 
its  mouth.  Farther  up,  the  Nile  receives  the  river  Girafie,  on 
whose  banks,  and  extending  to  the  Gaba  Shambyh,  the  Nouaer 
form  the  principal  tribe,  though  there  are  many  others  in  the 
interior.  This  last  named  stream  has  been  ascended  as  high  as 
Gondokoro,  at  which  the  Austrian  mission  of  Drs.  Knoblecher 
and  Dovyah  was  stationed,  beyond  which  is  a  cataract  The 
country  here  aboimds  in  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  buf- 
falos,  various  species  of  antelopes,  and  the  river  has  numerous 
hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  At  this  point  the  river  turns  to 
the  west,  opening  uito  the  Bahr-el-Gazal,  a  Isige  lake-like  basin 
covered  with  reeds,  through  which  it  was  difflcult  to  take  the 
boat  For  several  days  a  passage  upward  was  ineffectually 
sought  After  proceedmg  about  seventy^  miles  to  the  westwaia 
the  river  again  turns  south,  and,  still  m  the  basin,  he  reached 
the  island  of  Kyt  where  he  landed,  and,  after  a  short  stay, 
returned  to  Khartoum. 

Mr.  Petherick's  object  in  the  expedition  had  been  principally 
commercial,  wishing  to  deal  witn  the  natives  for  elephants' 
tusks.  Although  this  first  attempt  had  not  been  successful  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  he  had  found  the  natives  not  unwilling  to 
trade  ;  lie  was  therefore  induced  to  venture  again,  and  in  Oct 
1854,  again  pursued  his  old  route  from  Khartoum  to  Kyt 
Hence  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
and,  thou^  often  in  considerable  peril,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  with  wonderful  boldness  and  ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  with  seversd  fresh  tribes,  but, 
unable  to  get  farther  south,  again  returned  to  Khartoum  .to 
dispose  of  t£e  merchandise  he  had  collected,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
fresh  expedition.  At  the  latter  end  of  NovemW,  1855,  he 
departed,  and  reached  Kyt  Island  in  18  days,  of  which  the  navi- 
gation of  the  basin  occupied  5.  He  estimates  the  basin  at  180 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  60  in  breadth,  though  from  the 
tortuous  course  he  had  to  take,  the  length  was  made  300.  From 
Kyt  Island  he  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  nroceeded 
inland,  through  the  tribes  of  the  Awan,  Ajack  and  Neanglar, 
to  the  Dj«ur.  This  tribe — a  large  one — ^inhabits  a  territory  in 
which  ajG^culture  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  the  principal 
occupations,  as  cattle  cannot  be  kept  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  tzetze-fly,  the  sting  of  which  is  deadly  to  all  animals 
except  goats.  Thence  he  proceeded,  still  southwards,  to  the 
tribe  of  Ddr,  among  whom,  having  no  superior  chief,  each 
village  district  is  at  feud  with  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Petherick  was 
witness  of  one  of  their  fights.  The  tribes,  however,  are  indus- 
trious agriculturists,  raising  large  crops,  which  are  preserved  in 
ingeniously  constructed  granaries.  Here  he  left  his  main  party^ 
and,  with  a  few  attendants,  struck  off  three  days'  journey  to  the 
west-south-west  to  visit  the  village  of  Madunga,  standing  on  a 
river  which  evidently  flows  into  the  great  basin  of  Bahr-el-Gaz^ 
After  repelling  a  hostile  attack  of  the  natives,  he  returned  to  the 
station,  where  the  natives  had  formed  a  strong  alliance  against 
him,  and  held  him  in  a  state  of  si^e  for  6  week&  from  which 
he  heed,  himself  by^  making  an  attack  upon  one  of  their  cattle 
kraals,  and  capturing  600  head,  with  50  prisoners,  mostly  women 
and  duldren,  and  kuling  33  men.  Unfortunately,  as  it  appeared 
at  first,  these  cattle  belonged  to  a  friendly  tribe,  the  Girwi,  to 
whose  chief  Mr.  Petherick  immediately  sent  announcing  the 
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mistake.      On  investigation,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
many  of  the  tribe  had  been  present  and  were  among  the  shdn, 
and  that  the  people,  in  opposition  to  their  chief,  were  reaUy 
accomplicea    The  cattle  ana  the  prisoners  were,  however,  sur- 
rendered to  the  friendlv  chief,  who  acknowleidged  that  the 
people  had  justly  suffered  for  their  disobedience,  and  friendship 
was  more  firmly  knit  than  before.   After  another  attack,  repelled 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  assailants,  he  again  reach^  his 
boat,  and  returned  to  Khartoum.     Having  left  a  detachment 
among  the  T)6r,  he  returned  to  them  in  December,  1856,  with  an 
increased  force,  and  was  well  received  by  all  the  tribes,  who 
professed  to  desire  peace  and  trade  with  him.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded again  southward,  passing  through  several  towns  to  Moora, 
xeturmng  with  his  purchases  to  Khflftoum.    From  Moora,  in 
February,  1858,  he  again  proceeded  southward.    The  long  grass 
and  brushwood  proving  an  obstacle  to  their  progress,  it  was  set 
on  iire,  and,  aided  by  a  north  wind,  extended  to  Neare,  a 
distance  of  about  150  miles,  the  villages  escaping  from  having 
vacant  groimd  around  them.     At  Nearfe  he  crossSl  the  river  he 
had  seen  at  Madunga,  which  pursues  a  tortuous  course  to  the 
eastward.     He  here  entered  the  territory  of  the  Umbolea  tribe, 
an   undulating  country,  terminating  with  granite  mountains, 
through  the  passes  of  which  he  reached  the  £aer  tribe.    By  them 
he  was  told  that  to  proceed  farther  south  was  impossible,  as  the 
adjoining  tribe,  the  Neam-Nams,  were  fierce  and  savage  can- 
nibals, by  whom  their  own  tribe  had  been  nearly  exterminated. 
He  persisted,  however,  and  at  Mundo,  the  first  Neam-Nam 
village,  a  laige  number  of  men  were  assembled  with  apparently 
hostile  intentions  ;  but  the  firm  appearance  of  his  force,  and  the 
advice  of  an  old  chief,  led  to  amicable  proceedings,  and  trade,  of 
which .  nothing  was  known  among  them,  commenced  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both.     It  was  proved,  however,  that  the 
tales  of  their  fierceness  and  cannibalism  were  no  fictions.    They 
owned  that  they  ate  those  slain  in  battle,  and  that  old  people 
were  also  killed  and  eaten.     Captives  are  made  slaves,  but 
appear  to  be  well  treated,  living  on  the  most  familiar  and 
friendly  terms  with  their  owners.    Elephants  aboimd,  and  Mr. 
Pethenck  saw  a  hunt  in  which  18  were  slain.    Like  the  Dor  the 
Keam-Nams  have  no  supreme  chief,  but  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  followings.    According  to  his  reckoning 
he  had  now  reached  the  equator,  in  about  26  E.  long.,  and  hence 
lie  returned  to  Khartoum,  and  then  to  England,  which  he 
reached  in  July,  1859.     It  may  be  added  here  that  it  was  on 
t;his  last  journey  down  that  the  young  hippopotamus  was  taken, 
'which  proved  so  attractive  an  object  when  first  brought  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  is  still  a  denizen  there,  hav- 
ing grown  most  satisfEu^torilv :  when  taken  it  is  described  as 
being  not  bigger  than  a  spaniel  dog.    At  the  latter  end  of  1861 
Mr.   Pethen^  was   appointed  her  Majesty's  Consul  for  the 
Soudan,  and  returned  to  penetrate  still  farther  to  the  hitherto 
hidden  sources  of  the  mysterious  Nile.     One  object  was  to 
meet,  or  communicate  with,  the  expedition  for  a  Hke  purpose, 
imder  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  wno  were  to  commence  their 
search  from  Zanzibar  by  way  of  Lake  Nyanza,  and  who,  on 
Dec.  12,  1860,  had  arrived  at  Kroko  in  Western  Ugogo,  after 
having  encountered  heavy  rains,  and  losing  some  of  their  native 
followers  and  mules,  but  not  dispirited.   According  to  Mr.  Pethe- 
nck all  the  tribes  above  Khartoum  are  remarkably  fine  men  ; 
some  of  them,  he  says,  average  6  feet  in  height,  some  even 
reaching  6  feet  6  inches.    They  vary  in  colour  from  dark-brown 
to  black,  and  have  curly  hair,  but  not  the  flat  noses  and  thick 
lips  of  the  Congo  negroes.    The  women  are  often  good-looking, 
but  disfigure  themselves  by  ornaments  thrust  through  their  lips, 
and,  in  some  of  the  tribes,  shave  their  heads.    Children  go  naked, 
and  adults  encumber  themselves  with  little  clothing,  but  all  are 
fond  of  ornaments,  bracelets,  anklets,  necklaces,  &c    The  men 
are  bold  and  warlike,  are  armed  with  maces,  spears,  clubs  and 
bows  and  arrows.    These  they  use  effectively  against  each  other, 
and  on  the  elephants,  beasts  of  prey,  and  game ;   but,  un- 
acquainted with  firearms,  the  possession  of  them  by  Mr.  Pethe- 
rick  and  his  party  excited  their  wonder  and  compelled  their 
submission. 

The  assertion  of  Captain  Speke  that  the  Lake  Nyanza  formed 
the  source  of  the  Nile  had  many  opponents,  and  among  them  was 
Captain  Burton,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  in  which  Captain 
Speke  had  made  the  discovery,  who  admitted,  however,  its  im- 
portance as  a  tributary.  To  set  the  c^uestion  at  rest  another 
expedition  was  organised  under  Captam  John  Hanning  Speke, 
with  whom  Captain  Grant  was  associated;  the  Government 
granted  2500/.  in  aid  of  it,  and  the  India  Office  contributed  arms 


and  some  presents  for  those  chiefs  who  had  assisted  the  last 
expedition.  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  left  England  on  April 
27,  1860  ;  they  called  at  the  Cape,  at  Mozambique,  at  Johanna^ 
and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  on  August  17.  Having  here  collected 
porters,  and  made  other  preparations  for  the  journey,  a  start  wa0 
made  on  October  2,  the  route  being  through  the  same  countries, 
but  not  exactly  the  same  line,  as  that  taken  in  1856,  as  far  as 
Kazeh.  It  was  attended  by  the  usual  incidents  of  African  travel ; 
insubordination  of  foUow^ers,  and  the  plunder  by  every  petty 
native  chief  in  the  form  of  hongo,  or  licence  to  pass  through  his 
temtones. 

The  expedition  reached  Kazeh,  in  5°  0'  62''  S.  kt,  and  33^  1'  34^ 
E.  long.,  on  January  24,  1861.  Kazeh  is  the  capital  of  Un- 
yamwezi,  or  the  Country  of  the  Moon ;  it  is  a  sort  of  commercial 
mart  for  Arab  merchants  and  the  natives  of  the  district,  but  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  village.  The  natives  possess  considerable 
industrial  skill,  they  cultivate  and  weave  cotton,  smelt  and  manu- 
facture iron,  build  huts,  pursue  agriculture  with  considerable 
success,  fmd  are  remarkable  for  commercial  aptitude.  The  stay 
here  was  till  the  14th  of  March,  as  great  numbers  of  the  party 
were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  many  were  ill,  and  Captcdn  Speke 
had  to  send  to  Zanzibar  for  a  fresh  supply  of  goods,  to  replace 
those  of  which  he  had  been  plundered.  The  course  was  then  a 
little  west  of  north,  and  the  desire  of  the  leaders  was  to  reach 
the  kingdom  of  Karagu6,  of  whose  ruler  they  had  heard  a  favour- 
able account.  On  starting  they  passed  through  a  country  "  beau- 
tifully clothed  with  trees  and  grass,  studded  nere  and  there  with 
rich  plantations,"  eminently  fertile  ;  but  where  in  their  progress 
they  were  witnesses  of  the  severest  sufferings  of  famine,  nrom  the 
coimtry  having  been  desolated  by  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
natives,  and  the  slave-hunting  depredations  of  one  tribe  against 
another.  They  had  to  pass  tlm>ugh  the  kingdoms  of  Uzinza  and 
Usui,  in  which  the  system  of  plunder  by  sovereigns  and  chiefs 
exceeded  even  what  they  had  previously  experienced.  Roads^ 
properly  so  called,  there  were  none,  only  tracks  fre<]^uently  run- 
ning through  thick  jungle ;  the  porters  were  mutmous  when 
well,  procured  with  difficulty  from  one  village  to  another ;  pro- 
visions were  often  imattainable,  or  nearly  so ;  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  chiefs  and  sovereigns  frequent  and  long,  so  that 
Karagu6  was  not  reached  until  Nov.  18,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
expemtion  were  not  introduced  to  the  king  till  the  25th. 
Karagu^  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nyanza,  and  east  of 
Mount  Mfumbiro  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  as  the 
kins's  residence  was  about  80  miles  from  the  shore,  and  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant  wished  to  trace  its  lower  or  northern  end,  they 
did  not  visit  it  while  residing  here,  which  they  did  until  Jan.  8, 
1862,  and  then  Captain  Grant  wa^  left  behind  sick. 

Their  residence  here  was  both  pleasant  and  instructive.  The 
king,  Rumamka,  was  intelligent  and  kind.  He,  with  what  may 
be  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  belonged  to  a  higher 
race,  called  Wahuma,  who,  in  Captain  Speke's  opinion,  have  an 
Abyssinian  origin.  They  claim  to  have  achieved  their  dominion 
by  conquest,  but  assert  that  they  came  from  the  east,  and,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  Gallas.  The  kinc  accompanied  his  guests 
in  visits  to  the  country,  showing  mucn  interest  in  geographical 
details.  In  front  of  his  palace  was  a  lake  christened  Little  Win- 
dermere, from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the  Enghsh  lake.  It 
is  one  of  several,  which,  by  the  river  Kagera,  communicates  with 
the  KitanguU,  and  drains  into  the  Nyanza.  Captain  Speke  here 
heard  of  the  position  of  the  Lutu  Nzige  lake,  which,  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Nyanza,  and  at  a  lower  level,  was  conjectured 
by  >iiTn  to  form  a  backwater  to  the  Nile,  its  lower  end  communi- 
cating with  that  river,  a  conjecture  found  subsequently  to  be 
nearly  correct.  The  country  around  is  swampy,  abounds  with 
game,  including  the  water-hoc  ^Tragelaphus  Spekii),  the  hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros,  and  other  African  animals.  The  countxyis 
fertile,  well  timbered,  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  people  seemed 
happy  and  orderly,  though  too  often  molested  by  their  slave- 
kionapping  neighbours.  Rumanika  was  the  first  potentate  who 
did  not  plunder  the  expedition,  though  no  one  showed  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  marvels  of  civilisation  exhibited  to  him  for 
the  first  time. 

After  leaving  the  capital  of  Karagu^  they  crossed  the  Kitan- 
gul^,  the  largest  stream  yet  met  with,  which  falls  into  the  Nyamsa 
towards  its  northern  side,  and  entered  Uganda,  the  kingdom 
which  includes  all  the  broad  northern  end  of  the  Nyanza* 
"  The  whole  country  was  rich,"  says  Captain  Speke,  "  surpris- 
ingly so ;  the  same  streaky  argillaceous  sandstones  prevailed  as 
at  Karagu^  There  was  nothmg,  in  fact,  that  would  not  have 
grown  here,  if  it  liked  moisture  and  a  temperate  heat.  It  was  a 
perfect  paradise  for  negroes :  as  fast  as  they  sowed  they  were 
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sure  of  a  crop,  without  much  trouble,  though  I  must  say  they 
kept  their  huts  and  their  gardens  in  excellent  order.''  This,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  immediately  under  the  equator.  At  Ngambesi, 
still  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  he  eives  us  this  picture : 
"  To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  spur  [of  the  Nkol6  lulls,  them- 
selves an  ofiGset  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon],  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  the  Nyanza,  was  a  rich, 
well-wooded,  swampy  plain,  containing  large  open  patches  of 
water,  which,  not  many  years  since,  I  was  assured  were  navig- 
able for  miles,  but  now,  liie  the  Urigi  Lake,  were  gradually  dry- 
ing up.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  Nyanza  must  have 
once  washed  the  foot  of  these  hiUs,  but  have  since  shrunk  away 
from  its  original  margin.''  A  little  farther  north  they  crossea 
the  frontier  of  Earagu^  and  entered  the  kingdom  of  Uganda, 
where  they  were  detained  from  Jan.  20  to  24  on  pretence  of 
having  to  infoim  Mtesa,  the  king,  of  the  coming  of  tne  expedi- 
tion. Then,  with  marches  of  a  few  miles,  with  frequent  nalts 
on  all  sorts  of  pretences,  through  a  country  of  a  similarly  fertile 
character,  but  swampy,  and  intersected  with  rush  drains,  they 
reached  the  Eatonga  valley  on  Feb.  9.  They  had  now  turned 
eastward,  and  were  skirting  the  northern  end  of  the  Nyanza. 
*'  Here,"  says  Captain  Speke,  <'  instead  of  finding  a  magnificent 
broad  sheet  of  water,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  Arabs' 
account  of  it,  I  found  I  had  to  wade  through  a  succession  of  rush 
drains,  divided  one  from  the  other  by  islands.  It  took  me  two 
hours,  with  my  clothes  tucked  up  under  my  arms,  to  get  through 
them  alL  ....  The  Waganda  all  said  that  at  certain  times 
in  the  year  no  one  could  fom  these  drains,  as  they  were  all 
flooded  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  they  were  always  lowest  when 
most  rain  fell  in  Uganda.  No  one,  however,  could  account  for 
this  singular  fact.  No  one  knew  of  a  lake  to  supj)ly  the  waters, 
nor  where  they  came  from.  That  they  flowed  into  the  lake 
Hiere  was  no  doubt,  as  I  could  see  by  the  trickling  waters  in 
some  places — ^and  they  lay  exactly  on  the  equator."  On  Feb.  16, 
still  proceeding  eastward,  they  came  to  a  rush-drain  three  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  but  with  a  stream  twelve  yards  broad,  and 
more  than  six  feet  deep,  carrying  off  a  large  body  of  water  north- 
ward. It  was  called  the  Mwarango,  and  Captain  Speke  was 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  this  very  surprising  fact,  ''that  I  was 
indeed  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and  had  to  all 
appearance  found  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile'a  exit  from 
the  Nyanza."  He  wished  to  trace  it  upwards  to  the  lake,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  escort.  On  the  Idth  they  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  singular  savage  King  Mtesa,  and  here  they  were 
compelled  to  stay  tiU  July  7. 

£ang  Mtesa  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  the  Wahuma  race, 
apparently  not  personally  unkind,  but  fickle,  capricious,  fond  of 
displaying  his  uncontrolled  despotism,  with  a  disregard  of  human 
life  thiat  was  scarcely  credible,  out  which  appeared  to  be  shared 
in  common  with  his  subjects.  On  Captain  Speke's  first  interview 
he  gave  him  a  welcome,  and  asked  questions  which  he  would 
not  wait  to  be  answered  ;  presents  were  accepted,  some  provi- 
sions ^ven,  with  an  inconvenient  residence  ;  but  the  supply  of 
provisions  was  very  irre^^ular,  the  expedition  were  not  to  buy 
because  they  were  the  king's  guests ;  they  were  sometimes  near 
starving,  and  any  remonstrance  was  only  answered  by  being  told 
they  might  help  themselves  wherever  anything  was  to  be  found, 
as  all  were  the  king's^  and  they  were  ms  guests.    By  means  of 

g resents,  especially  of  firearms.  Captain  Speke  became  a  ^reat 
kvourite,  tnough  constantly  being  annoyed  by  the  king's 
humours,  his  incessant  begging  for  everything  he  saw,  and  ms 
persistence  in  delaying  the  onward  journey.  Captain  Speke 
taught  him  to  use  the  rifle,  and  he  soon  became  a  tolerable 
marksman,  but  the  first  use  made  of  his  own  gun,  after  Captain 
Speke  had  exhibited  its  powers,  was  to  give  it  loaded  to  one  of 
his  pages,  directing  him  to  go  and  shoot  somebody,  and  the 
urchm  returned  in  a  few  minutes  laughing,  saying  he  had  shot  a 
man,  with  which  the  king  was  delighted.  The  etiquette  at  this 
barbaric  court  is  of  the  strictest ;  a  failure  in  the  dress  of  a 
courtier,  a  want  of  attention  or  of  reverence,  and  the  offender  is 
seized  at  once,  hurried  away  on  a  signal  from  the  king,  and  put 
to  death,  sometimes  with  torture,  such  as  cutting  to  pieces  at 
long  intervals.  His  wives,  who  are  numerous,  are  sreat  sufferers 
in  uiis  way,  few  days  pass  without  an  execution,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion four  were  seen  being  led  together  to  death.  Another  sin- 
gularity is,  that  though  the  throne  is  hereditary,  there  is  no  rule, 
apparently,  as  to  whidi  son  succeeds.  Mtesa  lias  thirty  brothers ; 
he  was  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  youn^^;  he  lives  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  ;  they  are,  in  feict,  his  companions  and  play- 
fellows, but  on  his  coronation,  which  was  to  take  place  soon  after 
Captain  Speke  left^  all  the  thirty  were  to  be  put  to  death — 


burnt  ''to  prevent  insurrection,"  and  of  this  they  were  quite 
aware,  and  to  which  they  were  said  to  be  quite  resigned. 

Part  of  the  del^  arose  from  the  illness  of  Captain  Grant,  who 
had  been  left  at  E^aragu^,  and  whom  Mtesa  was  urged  to  assist 
in  bringing  on,  which  he  always  postponed  doing.  Captain 
Speke  desired  to  improve  the  detention  by  examining  the  lAke, 
and  incited  the  king  to  join  in  a  hippopotamus  hunt,  as  he  found 
it  impossible  to  gain  permission  to  go  alone.  This  was  at  last 
done,  but  only  Murchison  Creek  and  a  very  small  part  of  the 
lake  were  seen ;  the  trip  was  unsatisfactory ;  no  hippopotami 
were  found,  a  pic-nic  was  held  in  a  very  beautiful  islet,  and  the 
kins  departed  alone,  leaving  every  one  to  follow ;  lus  courtiers^ 
as  tney  best  might,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  for  n^lect.  On  the 
27th  of  May,  Captain  Qrant  arrived  from  Earagu^  It  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  come  down  the  Eitangul^  river,  and 
across  the  £jce  to  Mtesa's  residence,  but  as  he  was  so  imwell  as  to 
have  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  by  bearers,  it  was  easy  for  the  escort 
to  deceive  him,  as  they  were  (Urected  to  do,  and  not  permit  him 
to  see  tiie  lake,  about  which  there  is  a  superstition  that  the  evil 
eye  might  dry  it  up.  Fresh  efforts  were  now  made  to  effect  their 
departure,  which  it  was  wished  to  do  by  the  lake,  and  to  enter 
the  Nile  at  its  main  outfall ;  but  this  would  be  by  no  means 
permitted.  The  inducement  to  Mtesa  was  the  opening  up  of  a 
northern  road  to  the  introduction  of  European  articles,  espe- 
cially arms  and  ammunition.  The  pretext  for  delay  was 
the  danger  attending  a  passage  through  Ungoro,  the  neigh- 
bouring state,  which  Mt^  was  continually  plundering ;  and 
perhaps  the  real  cause  was  a  desire  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
armed  followers  of  the  expedition  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of 
some  of  his  near  relatives.  When  at  length  permitted  to  depart, 
after  having  proceeded  together  northward  until  the  ISth,  it 
was  determined  that  Grant  should  turn  to  the  west  till  he 
reached  the  high  road,  and  then  north  to  meet  Mr.  Petherick, 
who  was  expected  to  be  waiting  for  them  at  Qani ;  while 
Speke  should  go  eastward  till  he  struck  the  Nile  at  Urando- 
^[ani,  and  then  trace  it  upward  to  its  issue  from  the  lake.  Cross- 
ing the  Luajerri,  "a  large  rush-drain,  3  miles  wide,  fordable 
nearly  to  the  right  bank,  which,  he  was  informed,  rose  in  the 
lake  and  fell  into  the  Nile  due  south  of  the  crossing  point,  Capt. 
Speke  stood  on  the  bank  of  that  river  on  July  21,  "  a  magnifi- 
cent stream  from  600  to  700  yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets  and 
rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fishermen's  huts,  the  latter  by 
ciocodileB  basking  in  the  <nIn-flowiiig  between  high  gn«7 
banks,  with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  background,  where 
herds  of  the  nsunnu  (a  species  of  antelope)  and  hartebeesi 
would  be  seen  grazing,  while  the  hippopotami  were  snorting  in 
the  water,  and  flor&n  and  guinea-fowl  rismg  at  our  feet" 
Urandogani  was  a  boat  station,  and  Captain  Speke  had  the 
king's  orders  for  a  supply,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  after  waiting 
till  the  24th.  At  length  he  proceeded  on  foot  through  taU 
grass,  and  village  plantations  lately  devastated  by  elephants, 
reaching  the  Ripon  Falls  on  the  28th.  "  Thoush  hieautif  ul,  the 
scene  was  not  exactly  what  I  expected  ;  for  the  oroad  surface  of 
the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  falls, 
about  12  feet  deep,  and  400  to  500  feet  broad,  were  broken  by 
rocks.  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours — 
the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands  of  passenger-fish  leaping  at 
the  falls  with  all  their  might,  the  Wasoga  and  Waganda  fi^er* 
men  coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  post  on  all  the  rocks  with 
rod  and  hook,  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the 
water,  the  ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and  cattle  driven  down 
to  drink  at  the  margin  of  the  lake — ^made,  in  all,  with  the  pretty 
nature  of  the  counti^ — small  hills,  grassy  topped,  with  trees  in 
the  folds,  and  gardens  in  the  lower  slopes — as  interesting  a 
picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see." 

The  desired  point  had  at  length  been  reached,  but  the  Captain 
would  willingly  have  done  something  more.  He  wished  to  nave 
a  boat  on  the  lake,  or  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  even 
to  have  made  drawings  of  some  of  the  fish ;  but  uie  leader  of  his 
escort  one  of  Mtesa's  officers,  would  not  suffer  it  The  weather 
was  cloudy,  and  he  could  not  take  an  observation  to  fix  the  lati- 
tude ;  so  he  reluctantly  retraced  his  steps  to  Urandogani,  where 
he  arrived  on  Aug.  6,  and  on  the  13th  began  his  voyage  down 
the  Nile  towards  the  palace  of  Eamrasfi,.  tne  Eing  of  Unyoro. 
There  were  five  boats,  propelled  by  paddles,  and  even  on  the 
fiirt  day  he  leniiirks,  "  "Ae  river,  very  unlike  what  it  was  ftom 
the  Ripon  Falls  downwards,  bore  at  once  the  character  of  river 
and  lake — clear  in  the  centre,  but  fringed  in  most  places  with 
tall  rush,"  with  only  a  '^  gentle  current"  Only  one  day's  journey 
was  made  on  the  river  ;  the  feud  between  the  Ngunda  escort  and 
the  men  of  Unyoro  led  to  an  opposition  which  compelled  the 
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expedition  to  letiun,  and  to  proceed  by  land  to  Chaguzi,  the  king's 
palace,  in  1^  37'  43"  N.  lat.,  32*  19'  49*  E.  long.,  to  which,  after 
naving  been  kept  in  waiting  for  several  days,  they  were  admitted 
on.  Sept.  9.    Eamrasi,  who  styles  himself  King  of  Kings,  differed 
little  rrom  other  African  chiefs ;  he  evinced  the  same  determi- 
nation   to  plunder  the  expedition  by  delaying  its  departure, 
l^egging  for  everything  he  saw,  and  extorting  it,  if  refused,  by 
continued  delays  and  unfulfilled  promises,  till  he  had  even  ob- 
tained the  compass  and  the  last  chronometer.    Anything  would 
nomr  have  been  surrendered  in  order  to  get  away,  as  Captain  Grant 
liad  joined,  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Petherick  was  wait- 
ing to  relieve  them  not  far  below.    Kamrasi  was  very  desirous  of 
their  aid  in  suppressing  a  rebellion.     As  this  was  decidedly 
refused,  and  promises  were  given  of  forwarding  more  presents 
on  meeting  with  Petherick,  permission  to  leave  was  given,  and 
on  Nov.  9  they  joy^Uy  turned  their  backs  on  the  place  where 
they  had  been  htconlly  imprisoned. 

Cha^zi  is  on  the  Kafu  river,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Mwamngo,  seen  on  Feb.  16.    Droppmg  down  this,  on  the  10th, 
'^  inre  foimd  ourselves  on  what  at  first  appeared  a  long  lake, 
averaging  &om  200  at  first  to  lOUO  yards  broad,  before  the  day^e 
'work  was  out ;  but  this  was  the  Nile  again,  navigable  in  this 
'way  (i,e,,  in  a  larse  canoe)  from  UrandoganL    .    .    .    Floating 
islanas,  composed  of  rush,  grass,  and  ferns,  were  continually  in 
motion,  worMng  their  way  slowly  down  the  stream,  and  proving 
to  us  that  the  Nile  was  in  full  flood."    Keeping  by  the  river, 
the  luggage  and  cattle  by  land,  and  Captain  Speke  wherever 
he   could  by  boat,  they  reached  the  Kanuna  FaUs.  ''a  mere 
sluice  or  rush  of  water  between  high  syenitic  stones,  tailing  in  a 
long  slope  down  a  10  feet  drop,''  on  Nov.  19.    Here,  the  river 
bending  to  the  west,  a  land  passage  had  to  be  made  through  the 
**  Kidi  wilderness,"  swamp,  jungle,  and  tall  grasses,  to  Koki, 
which  they  reached  on  the  &th,  meeting  a  fnendly  reception 
from  a  chief  named  Chonffi,  with  whom  they  stayed  till  Dec.  1. 
Here  they  were  informed  that  Mr.  Petherick  and  his  vessels 
were  behind  some  hills  now  within  sight.    On  the  3rd  they  saw 
at  Faloro  what  they  thought  was  his  outpost  (in*  3°  lO'  33"^  N.  lat. 
and  31**  60^  46"  E.  long.),  but  it  was  an  Egyptian  encampment, 
consisting  of  about  200 — '*  a  ragamuffin  mixture  of  Nubians, 
Egyptians,  and  slaves  of  all  sorts ; "  the  commander  of  whom, 
named  Muhamed,  welcomed  them  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  told 
them  that  "  Petherick  was  coming  ; "  he  had  no  letters,  but  had 
received  directions  to  conduct  the  expedition  to  Qondokoro, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  was  collecting  ivory.     Anxious  to  meet 
Petherick,  Captain  Speke  proposed  departing  on  the  4th,  but 
was  told  there  were  no  boats  at  Qonaokoro,  that  there  was  a 
famine  there,  and  that  he  must  remain  where  he  was  for  two 
months.    The  Captain  protested,  threatened  to  depart  alone,  but 
was  unable  to  proceed  until,  in  fact,  Muhamed  had  stolen  and 
bought  sufficient  ivorjr  for  his  purpose.    Captain  Speke  gives  a 
distressing  account  of  the  oppressive  cruel^  of  these  Egyptian 
rulers ;  the  natives  are  compelled  to  procure  the  ivory,  whole 
vilh^ges  are  depopulated  to  become  bearers  of  it,  their  provisions 
are  seized  and  consumed,  and  their  huts  destroyed.    At  length, 
on  Jan.  11,  1863,  they  started,  reaching  the  Nile  again  on  the 
13th.    After  passong  Apuddo,  where  there  was  a  tree  marked 
M.  1.,  which  Muhamed  said  had  been  made  by  a  man  who  had 
come  with  him  £rom  Qondokoro  two  years  before,  and  then 
returned  from  fear  of  the  people  further  south,  on  Feb.  1  they 
arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agua  with  the  Nile,  which,  how- 
ever, "  was  not  as  full  aa  when  we  crossed  it  at  the  Karuma 
FallS)"  and  Captain  Speke  coinectures  they  had  outpaced  the 
flood.    The  Nile  was  again  left;  the  journey  was  through  a 
country  less  fertile  than  what  they  had  passed,  and  on  the  16th 
they  arrived  at  Condokoro.    Here  they  met  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
come  up  with  a  party  to  help  them,  and  now  gave  them  a  hearty 
welcome,  offering  his  boats  to  convey  them  to  Khartoimi.    Mr. 
Petherick  arrived  in  a  few  days,  but  Captain  Speke  felt  annoyed  at 
his  not  having  come  further  south,  and  speaks  of  him  very  un- 
kindly.   From  Qondokoro  Captains  Speke  and  Qrant  came  by 
the  usual  route  to  Alexandria  and  England. 

From  Kazeh,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  route  now  followed  by 
Captain  Speke  was  through  a  new  country.  He  did  not  seek 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyanza,  which  he  had  already  seen, 
but  aimed  for  the  northern  end,  where  he  expected  to  fmd  the 
Nile  issuing  from  it.  His  course  now  was,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance,  south  and  west  of  the  lake,  and  skirted  the  Moimtains 
of  the  Moon  (one  of  which,  Mfumbiro,  he  estimates  at  10,000 
feet  in  height),  a  district  from  which  tributaries,  if  any,  might  be 
ex]>ected  to  flow.  The  only  one  met  with  was  the  Kitangul^. 
which  is  said  to  issue  from  a  small  lake  about  3^  S.  lat  ana 


30"*  2'  E.  long.  It  MiB  into  the  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Karagu6 
after  skirting  at  some  distance  the  foot  of  Mount  Mfumbiro,  and 
it  receives  several  minor  streams.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  is  swampy,  while  towards  the  northern  end  there  are 
what  Captain  Speke  calls  "  large  rush-drains  "  (one,  the  Luajerri, 
three  miles  broad),  some  of  which  he  believes  drain  out  of  the  lake. 
Of  the  whole  district  the  natives  stated  that  much  was  entirely 
under  water  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  permanently  so  within  the  memory  of  man.  Captain 
Speke  calls  the  Kitangul^  the  "  first  affluent  of  the  Nile,"  and  as 
its  supposed  head  is  not  farther  south  than  ike  head  of  the 
Nyanza,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  south  and  west  of  the  lake, 
there  is  no  river  that  can  justly  be  called  a  higher  source  than 
the  lake  itself.  Captain  Speke  is  proud  of  this,  as  on  his  pre- 
vious journey  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  *'  solely  on 
scientific  ana  geographical  reasonings."  But  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  lake  has  not  been  explored.  Captain  Speke,  from 
information,  lays  it  down  as  ''rolling  ^imd,  with  occasional  salt 
plains  and  lakes."  The  information,  however,  of  the  Arabs  and 
natives  is  scarcely  trustworthy.  The  snowy  mountains  of  Kenia 
and  Kilimandjaro  are  not  very  remote  from  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  lake.  The  large  river  Asua  comes,  it  is  stated,  in  that  direc- 
tion, issuing  from  a  lake  called  Baringo,  near  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Nyanza,  but  this  would  be  far  from  precluding  an 
equally  important  one  falling  into  the  lake  itself,  and  if  so,  and 
coming  from  either  of  those  mountain  districts,  this  would  be  the 
true  source  of  the  NUe.  Dr.  Krapf  heard  from  the  natives  that 
a  river  ran  from  the  Kenia  towards  the  NUe.  The  Asua  falls 
into  the  Nile  a  little  above  the  Kuku  hills,  and  has  been  itself 
8u^;ested  as  the  real  Nile,  but  it  has  not  been  traced.  The  Bahr- 
el-Qhazal  and  the  Sobat  have  also  claims ;  but  looking  at  the 
body  of  water  coming  over  the  Ripon  Falls,  that  two  other 
branches  also  issue  from  the  lake,  it  may,  we  think,  be  granted 
that  if  not  actually  the  primitive  source.  Lake  Nyanza  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  head  reservoir  of  the  hitherto  myste- 
rious Nile.  Captain  Speke  treats  the  claims  of  these  riven  wi& 
great  contempt ;  the  Bahr-el-Qhazal  he  calls  a  duck-pond,  the 
Sobat,  with  its  three  branches,  though  bringing  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  main 
stream ;  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  is  "  a  miserable  river,"  and 
like  the  Atbara,  the  laat  affluent,  resembles  a  moimtain  stream, 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  but  nearly  empty  in  the  dry  season. 
Of  the  Asua,  however,  which  he  forded  at  Apuddo  on  Feb.  1, 
1863,  he  says  it  was  **  a  stiff  rocky  stream,  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  oreast  when  we  waded,  but  not  very  broad.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  .as  if  connected  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  as  the 
waters  were  falling  and  not  much  discoloured,  whereas,  judging 
from  the  Nile's  condition,  it  ought  to  have  been  rising.  No 
vessel  could  ever  have  gone  up  it,  and  it  bore  no  comparison  with 
the  Nile  itself."  Captain  Speke  says  he  saw  idl  these  rivers 
at  the  season  of  low  water,  the  best  time  for  judging  of  their 
real  importance.  We  think  this  may  be  doubted,  even  in  what 
he  terms  the  true  Nile.  After  he  had  **  outrun  the  flood,"  as  he 
suppoaed,  he  met  with  portions  like  a  large  lake,  nishy,  with 
little  current ;  these  would  not  give  its  true  character.  There  is 
much  to  learn  yet  of  all  these  affluents,  whether  merely  tribu- 
taries, or  having  any  higher  claims.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Samud  W.) 
Baker,  when  puting  wiUi  Captains  Speke  and  Qrant  at  Qondo- 
koro, proposed  going  southward  to  explore,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  Little  Luta  N'zig^,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  river  dis- 
trict which  the  exp^tion  had  been  unable  to  reach.  We  shall 
see  farther  on  the  important  part  performed  by  these  affluents. 

Sir  Samuel  White  Baker  has  made  important  additions  to  the 
explorationg  of  Captains  Speke  and  Qrant.  He  commenced  his 
expedition  in  March,  1861,  but  feeling  a  knowle^  of  Arabic  to  be 
desirable,  he  ascended  the  Nile  iram  Cairo  to  the  junction  of  the 
Atbara.  In  this  district  he  remain^  a  twelvemonth,  investi- 
gating the  affluents  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  from  the 
south-east  as  far  as  the  Blue  Nile,  and  acquiring  the  language. 
On  June  11,  1862,  he  arrived  at  Khartoum,  in  kt.  lb""  29^,  a 
miserable  place  situated  on  a  flat,  consisting  of  huts  of  unbumt 
brick,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  neither  drains  nor 
cesspools,  under  the  wretohed  mi^ovemment  of  an  Egyptian 
despot,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  slave  trade.  Here  ne  pre- 
pai«d  amid  great  difficulties  the  means  for  accomplishiiu^  the 
ascent  He  engaged  three  boats,  above  90  men,  horses,  donkeys, 
and  camels,  ana  started  for  Gbndokoro  on  Dec.  18, 1862.  T*ne 
Nile  between  Khartoum  and  Gk»ndokoro  was  already  known, 
but  Mr.  Baker  graphically  describes  the  tedium  of  jMissin^  up 
the  ever-winding  and  reed-encumbeted  riv^,  and  on  Fnday, 
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Feb.  2,  1863,  they  reached  Gondokoro,  a  rather  pleasant  spot, 
raised  some  20  feet  above  the  river,  formerly  a  mission  station, 
but  now  abandoned,  in  4°  55'  N.  lat  31°  46'  E.  long.  Here  he 
had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  traders  in  slaves  and  ivory, 
who  made  every  possible  opposition  to  his  progress  upward, 
fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  that  he  was  come  as  a  spy  upon 
their  miquitous  proceedings.  While  thus  delayed  he  was  grati- 
fied by  the  appearance  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  as  we  nave 
alreadv  stated  ;  and  learning  from  them  what  they  had  done 
and  what  remained  to  do,  he  determined  to  explore  the  Luta 
N'zig^,  the  great  lake  of  which  Speke  had  heard  but  not  seen. 
His  men  had  mutinied,  they  had  even  conspired  to  rob  and 
murder  him,  a  catastrophe  omy  avoided  by  the  promptitude  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  tact  and  fearlessness  of  his  admir- 
able wife,  the  companion  of  his  dangerous  journey.  Deserted 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  escort,  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  a 
trader  who  had  shown  him  some  civilities,  and  wished  to  join 
his  party,  who  were  about  to  proceed  into  the  interior.  This 
was  refused,  and  he  determined  to  follow  them,  which  he  did  on 
March  26,  1863,  with  only  two  attendants  on  whom  he  could 
depend  ;  Kicharn,  a  man  kind  and  honest,  but  a  drunkard,  and 
Saat,  an  intelligent  bo^  who  had  become  warmly  attached  to 
Mrs.  Baker.  With  tms  trading  party,  which  belonged  to  a 
chief  named  Koorshid,  who  had  been  civil  to  Mr.  Baker,  but 
which  was  led  by  a  slave-dealer  named  Ibrahim,  Mr.  Baker  was 
ultimately  enabled  to  consort,  and  over  both  leader  and  men  he 
attained  considerable  influence. 

Of  Mr.  Baker's  wanderings,  his  troubles,  and  his  escapes,  he 
has  published  an  interesting  account.  His  experience  of  the 
country,  of  the  tribes  in  EUyria,  Latooka,  and  0 bbo,  was  similar 
to  that  of  other  adventurers ;  numerous  instances  of  the  bru- 
tality of  the  traders  and  natives,  the  like  grasping  cupidity  of 
the  chiefs,  the  occasional  illness  of  himself,  and  the  more  alarming 
attack  of  sun-stroke  on  Mrs.  Baker,  are  all  well  told,  but  are  too 
lone  for  narrating  here.  At  length  on  Oct.  17,  1863,  after  hav- 
ing lost  all  his  baggage  animals,  he  rested  at  Obbo,  an  unhealthy 
spot  from  the  heat  and  rank  vegetation,  with  small  chance  of 

Erocuring  porters  to  supply  the  place  of  his  lost  animals.  Here 
e  remained,  a  part  of  the  time  prostrated  by  fever,  until  Jan.  5, 
1864,  when  he  started  for  the  south  in  hopes  "  to  reach  Kamrasi's 
coimtry  in  a  fortnight,  and  to  obtain  guides  from  him  direct  to 
the  lake.''  Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  effects  in  the  charge 
of  two  men,  taking  little  bevond  ammunition  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, he  reached  Shooa,  in  3*  4'  N.  lat.  on  Jan.  13.  "  Shooa,"  he 
says,  *^  was  a  lovely  place.  A  fine  granite  mountain  ascended  in 
one  block  in  a  sheer  precipice  for  about  800  feet  from  its  base, 
perfectly  abrupt  on  the  eastern  side,  while  the  other  portions  of 
the  mountain  were  covered  with  fine  forest  trees,  and  pictu- 
resquely dotted  over  with  villages.  This  cotmtry  formed  a 
natural  park,  remarkably  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets, 
ornamented  with  fine  timber,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
high  rocks  of  granfte,  which  from  a  distance  produced  the  effect 
of  ruined  castles."  The  people  here  were  '^  exceedingly  mild  in 
their  manner,  and  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms,"  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country  was  superior  to  anything  he  had  yet  seen 
farther  north.  At  this  place  Mr.  Baker  discovered  that  there 
was  a  plan  laid  for  leiwimg  him  into  the  territories  of  Rionga, 
the  brother  and  enemy  of  Kamrasi,  and  many  of  Ibndiim's  men 
refused  to  go  to  Unyoro.  As  this  would  almost  inevitably  have 
prevented  him  from  reaching  the  lake  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
ne  had  to  make  an  agreement  with  Ibrahim  to  guarantee  him 
10,000  lbs,  of  ivory  if  he  would  secure  porters  from  Shooa,  and 
push  on  to  KamrasL  Ibrahim  consented,  and  was  faithful 
They  departed  with  reduced  numbers  on  Jan.  18,  and  on  the 
22nd  reached  the  Somerset  river,  or  Victoria  White  Nile.  On 
the  other  side  they  found  Rionga's  people ;  with  all  his  care  they 
had  been  brought  in  that  direction ;  and  they  had  to  ascend  the 
liver  to  the  Karuma  Falls,  where  they  were  to  cross.  "  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  marcn.  Our  course  through  the 
noble  forest  was  parallel  to  the  river,  that  roared  beneath  us  on 
the  right  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls  between  high  cliffs, 
covered  with  px)ves  of  bananas  and  varieties  of  palms,  including 
the  graceful  wild  date — the  certain  sign  of  either  marsh  or  river. 
The  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset  river  was  about  150  yards  wide  ; 
.the  cliffs  on  the  south  side  were  higher  than  those  on  the  north, 
being  about  160  feet  above  the  river."  The  falls  are  described  as 
"very  insignificant,  not  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  but 
curiously  regular,  as  a  ridge  of  rock  over  which  they  fell  ex- 
tended like  a  wall  acrpss  the  river,"  Here  the  party  was  met 
by  a  number  of  Kamrasi'a  subjects,  who  rdused  to  allow  them  to 
CX088  until  Komrasi's  peimisapn  had  been  obtained.    Pisputing 


with  the  natives  on  account  of  the  delay,  the  days  passed  till 
Jan.  31,  when  orders  were  received  to  provide  the  party  with 
porters,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Kamrasi^  court,  and  on  Feb.  lu, 
on  a  pestilential  flat  where  they  had  been  deposited,  it   was 
announced  that  Kamrasi  was  coining  to  meet  them.     *'  He  was 
a  fine-looking  man,  but  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  counte- 
nance, owing  to  his  extremely  prominent  eyes  ;  he  was  about  ax 
feet  high,  beautifully  clean,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of 
bark-cloth  most  gracefully  folded.    The  nails  of  his  Sands  and 
feet  were  carefullv  attended  to,  and  his  complexion  was  about  as 
dark  a  brown  as  mat  of  an  Abyssinian.    He  sat  upon  a  copper 
stool  placed  upon  a  carpet  of  leopard  skins,  and  he  was  soz^ 
rounded  by  about  ten  of  his  principal  chiefii."    Presents  were 
made,  but  the  svstem  of  extortion  was  practised  to  an  extent 
that  deprived  Mr.  Baker  of  nearly  every  article  he  possessed, 
and  when  he  was  told  that  he  might  proceed  to  the  lake,  the 
chief  added  that  Mrs.  Baker  must  oe  left  with  him.     A  seene 
then  occurred  ;  Mr.  Baker  threatened  to  shoot  hiin  on  the  spot, 
when  he  explained  that  he  meant  no  harm,  as  he  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  country,  that  they  might  ex<Siange ; 
but  somewhat  abashed  by  the  result,  he  despatched  the  party  in 
haste  on  Feb.  23,  with  an  escort  so  wild  that  Mr.  Baker  was  gl*i 
to  rid  himself  of  it  within  a  day  or  two.    The  next  da^,  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  wife  were  both  ill ;  the^  slept  at  Eurch^,  in  1°  19'  31' 
N.  lat    On  Feb.  25,  while  fording  the  Eafoor  river,  Mr&  Bake 
received  a  sun-stroke  from  which  she  recovered  with  great  di& 
culty.    On  March  14,  through  innimierable  difficulties,  the  Uh 
was  reached.    "  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring  my 
ox  after  the  guide,  who  havins  been  promised  a  double  hasdfal 
of  beads  on  arrival  at  the  lauce,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  momeut.    The  day  broke  beautifully  clear,  and  haviog 
crossed  a  deep  valley  between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  oppo- 
site slope.    1  hurried  to  the  summit.    The  glory  of  our  piue 
burst  suddenly  upon  me.    There,  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay 
far  beneath  the  grand  expanse  of  water, — a  boimdless  sea-hoiizon 
on  the  south  and  south-west,  glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
on  the  west,  at  69  or  60  mues  distance,  blue  mountains  rose 
from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  abora 
its  level.''   This  was  the  Luta  N'zige  of  Speke,  named  the  Albeit 
Nyanza  by  Mr.  Baker.    **  The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  were 
from  north  to    south,  occupied   by  Chopi,  Unyoro,  Uganda, 
Utumbi,  and  Earagu^  :  from  the  last  point,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  about  two  degrees  south  latituae,  the  lake  was  re- 
ported to  turn  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  to  continue  in  that 
direction  for  an  unknown  distance.    North  of  Malaga,  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  was  a  small  coimtry  called  M'Caroli ;  tbes 
Eoshi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  at  its  exit  from  the  lake; 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile  was  Madi,  opposite  to  ICoshi 
Both  the  guide  and  the  chief  of  Yacovia  informed  me  tliat  we 
should  be  taken  by  canoes  to  Magungo,  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Somerset  that  we  had  left  at  Earuma  joined  the  lake ;  but  that 
we  could  not  ascend  it,  as  it  was  a  succession  of  cataracts  the 
whole  way  from   Earuma    until  within  a  short  distance  of 
Ma^pmgo.     The  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  lake  at  Eoshi  was 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  ccmoes  could  descend 
the  river  as  far  as  the  Madi    They  both  agreed  that  the  lake 
was  never  lower  than  it  was  at  present,  and  that  it  never  rose 
higher  than  a  mark  upon  the  beach,  that  accounted  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  four  ^et.    The  beach  was  perfectly  dean  sand, 
upon  which  the  waves  rolled  like  those  of  the  sea,  throwing  up 
weeds  precisely  as  seaweed  may  be  seen  upon  the  English  shore. 
It  was  a  gmnd  sight  to  look  upon  this  vast  reservoir  of  the 
mighty  Nile,  and  to  watch  the  heavy  swell  tumbling  upon  the 
beach,  while  far  to  the  south-west  the  eye  searched  as  vainly  for  a 
bound  as  though  upon  the  Atlantic." 

Yacovia,  the  spot  at  which  they  had  arrived,  was  found  to  be 
in  1°  16'  N.  lat.  and  30°  60'  E.  long.  The  information  they  had 
received  as  to  the  Somerset  was  found  to  be  correct ;  for  after  a 
tedious  delay  canoes  were  furnished,  and  for  13  days  they  coasted 
the  eastern  shore,  not  without  danger,  to  Magungo.  At  this 
point  the  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  lake  was  plain  enough,  at 
about  18  miles'  distance,  but  the  natives,  though  they  said  the 
navigation  was  uninterrupted  by  cataracts  for  a  considerable 
way  down,  refused  to  take  Mr.  Baker,  as  the  coimtry  was  hostile. 
He  therefore  determined  to  explore  the  Somerset  nver.  On 
entering  it  there  was  no  perceptible  current,  and  the  width  was 
about  500  yards ;  the  river  contmued  to  narrow,  flowing  between 
wooded  rocks  200  feet  high,  till,  about  18  miles  from  Magungo, 
it  was  not  more  than  180  yards,  and  the  noise  of  the  waterfall 
was  heard.  Upon  turning  a  point,  "  a  magnificent  sight  burst 
suddenly  upon  us.    On  either  side  the  liver  were  beautifully 
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vrooded  cliffs  rising  abruptly  to  a  lieight  of  about  300  feet ;  rocks 
were  jutting  out  from  the  intensely  green  foliage ;  and  rushing 
through  a  gap  that  cleft  the  rock  exactly  before  us,  the  river, 
contracted  from  a  grand  stream,  was  ^nt  up  in  a  narrow  goi^e 
of  scarcely  60  yaws  in  width ;  roaring  furiously  through  the 
rock-bound  pass,  it  plunged  in  one  leap  of  about  120  feet  per- 
pendicular into  a  dark  abyss  below/'  This  was  named  by  Mr. 
leaker  the  Murchison  FaUs.  The  total  fall  from  Karuma  to  the 
lake  Ib  1276  feet. 

l>ropping  back  to  the  Magungo,  on  the  following  day  the 
journey  homeward  was  commenced,  passing  through  the  same 
countries  by  which  they  had  advanced,  though  from  difficulties  and 
delays,  Khartoum  was  not  reached  till  May,  1865.    The  result 
of  his  adventurous  journey  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Baker  : — 
"  The  Nile,  cleared  of  its  mystery,  i-esolves  itself  into  comparative 
simplicity.    The  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  is  included  oetween 
about  the  22°  and  39°  E.  long.,  and  from  3°  S.  to  18°  N.  lat. 
The  drainage  of  that  vast  area  is  monopolised  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  river.     The  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  the  two  great 
equatorial  reservoirs,  are  the  recipients  of  all  affluents  south  of 
the  equator ;  the  Albert  Lake  being  the  grand  reservoir  in  which 
are  concentrated  the  entire  waters  from  Uie  south,  in  addition  to 
tributaries  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  the  north  of  the 
equator.    The  Albert  Nyanza  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile ; 
the  distinction  between  that  and  the  Victoria  is,  that  the  Victoria 
is  a  reservoir  receiving  the  eastern  affluents,  and  it  becomes  a 
starting  point  or  the  most  elevated  source  at  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  it  at  the  Bipon  Falls  ;  the  Albert  is  a  reservoir, 
not  only  receiving  the  western  and  southern  affluents  direct  from 
the  Blue  Mountains,  but  it  also  receives  the  supply  from  the 
Victoria  and  from  the  entire  equatorial  Nile  basm.    The  Nile, 
as  it  issues  from  the  Albert  Nyanza,  is  the  entire  Nile  ;  prior  to 
its  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake  it  is  not  the  entire  Nile.    .     .     . 
The  Victoria  gathers  all  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side,  and  sheds 
them  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Albert ;  while  the  latter, 
from  its  character  and  position,  is  the  direct  channel  of  the  Nile 
that  receives  all  waters  that  belong  to  the  equatorial  Nile  basin. 
Then  the  Victoria  is  the  first  source ;  but  Irom  the  Albert  the 
river  issues  at  once  as  the  great  White  Nile.'' 

Mr.  Baker  observes  that  doubts  have  been  raised  whether  a 
lake  can  be  called  a  sowce  ;  but  he  says,  ''  As  the  innumerable 
torrents  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Africa  pour  into 
these  great  reservoirs,  it  would  he  impossible  to  give  preference 
to  any  individual  stream."  This  is  ingenious,  and  perhaps  the 
fact ;  but  he  only  saw  two  waterfalls  at  a  great  distance,  adding 
their  waters  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  regular  periodicity  of 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  would  seem  to  require  some  larger  supply 
than  the  accession  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  "  fed  by  the 
rains  of  Abyssinia,'^  to  cause  the  inundations  of  Lower  Egypt. 
None  of  the  mountains  seen  by  him  were  snow-capped  ;  and  we 
fear  that  there  is  yet,  notwithstanding  his  energetic  efforts  and 
valuable  contributions,  something  wanted  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile ;  he  has  himself  furnished 
much  important  information  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  periodical 
flooding  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Baker's  judgment  of  the  natives  is  not  a  favourable  one. 
He  holds  them  to  oe  an  inferior  race,  incapable  of  high  civilisa- 
tion, but  attributes  much  of  their  degradation  to  the  ineradicable 
addiction  to  the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  describes 
them  as  uglv.  He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  180),  "  The  Bari  and  those  of 
Tollogo  and  EUvria  have  generally  bullet-shaped  heads,  low 
foreheads,  skulls  neavy  behind  the  ears  and  above  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  altogether,  their  appearance  is  excessively  brutal^  and 
thev  are  armed  with  bows  six  feet  long,  and  arrows  horribly 
barbed  and  poisoned."  Yet  in  the  next  page  he  says,  "  EUyria 
was  a  rich  and  powerful  country."  Of  the  natives  of  Unyoro,  he 
also  says  the^  '*  are  particularly  neat  in  all  they  do ;  they  never 
bring  anvthing  to  sell  unless  carefully  packed  in  the  neatest 
parcels  ;  they  tan  leather,  the^  forge  iron,  they  make  clothing 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  their  a^cultund  instruments  are  of 
a  superior  construction.  Indeed,  nis  hope  of  Africa  ever  be- 
coming civilized,  is  bv  commerce  opening  a  way  by  the  Nile 
into  the  interior,  establishing  a  want  for  European  goods,  and 
extinguishing  the  trade  in  slaves,  now  so  generally  prevalent  with 
natives  and  traders,  and  encouraged  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. 


Wherever  may  be  the  remote  origin  of  the  Nile,  it  has  been 
iiow  sufficiently  proved  that  its  great  reservoirs  have  been  found 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes.  From  these  immense  basins, 
sufficient  water  is  furnished  to  carry  the  main  stream  to  the 
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Mediterranean,  notwithstanding  the  sandy  soil  of  a  great  pait  of 
its  course,  and  the  enormous  evaporation  Uiat  must  take  place  in 
traversing  a  region  comprising  so  great  a  part  of  the  tomd  zone. 
The  upper  part  of  its  bed  is  apparently  a  singular  one.  Sepa- 
rated mto  portions  bv  cataracts,  tne  intervening  spaces  have  only 
gentle  slopes,  and  tiie  stream  but  little  current.  As  we  have 
seen,  Captain  Speke,  watching  the  Murchison  Falls,  thought  the 
rise, "which  was  to  affect  Egypt,  was  about  to  take  place.  Having 
to  deviate  from  the  river  for  a  dav  or  two,  he  imagmed  on  joining 
it  again  that  '^  he  had  outrun  the  current.'^  At  the  El  Qhaziu 
basin,  the  mouth  of  the  Asua  had  the  semblance  of  a  lake.  The 
beneficent  inimdation  that  fertilizes  the  lands  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Atbara,  which,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  all 
changed  into  roaring  floods  during  the  tremendous  rains  that  fall 
upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  wash  the  soil  into  the  Nile,  and 
spread  it  like  a  coat  of  the  richest  manure  over  the  desert — a 
larce  part,  however,  being  carried  on  to  increase  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile.  To  explore  these  rivers  was  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  pro- 
posed task,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  occupied  him  previouslv  to 
his  proceeding  in  liis  exploration  of  Lake  Albert,  and  of  whicn  he 
subse(|uently  published  the  account  in  his  Nile  Tributaries  of 
Abyssinia,  From  this  work  we  shall  show  the  action  of  these 
rivers  in  producing  the  result. 

Starting  from  Cairo  by  the  Nile,  Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife 
reached  Korosko,  where  the  Nile  takes  a  bend  to  the  west,  on 
May  11,  1861,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  meet  the  Nile  again  at 
Abou-Hammed  on  May  23.  The  distance  was  about  230  miles  ; 
a  dead  level  plain,  covered  with  vestiges  of  volcanic  action,  with 
only  one  well,  and  that  of  bitter  water,  in  the  whole  distance  : 
a  temperature  of  114°  F.  in  the  shade  by  day,  and  78°  at  night, 
the  simoom  occasionally  blowing.  At  about  four  miles  from  the 
well  of  Mooiahd,  "  gray  granite  takes  the  place  of  the  volcanic 
clay  and  schist,  that  formed  the  rocks  to  that  point.  The  desert 
is  now  a  vast  plain,  bounded  by  a  range  of  rugged  hills  to  the 
south.  On  the  north  side  of  Moorahd,  at  a  distance  of  above 
eight  miles,  slate  is  met  with."  The  Nile  at  Abou-Hammed  is 
not  navigable  in  the  dry  season,  and  is  dangerous  in  flood, 
although  above  the  fourth  cataract.  To  reach  Berber,  the  journey 
was  by  land,  east  of  the  river ;  and  to  cut  off  a  bend  of  the  river, 
the  deseil;  had  to  be  crossed,  so  closely  does  it  skirt  the  river ; 
while  by  the  simoom,  "  wood- work  is  warped;  ivory  knife-handles 
are  split ;  paper  breaks  when  crunched  in  the  hand,  and  the  veiy 
marrow  seems  to  be  dried  out  of  the  bones.''  Berber  was  143 
miles  from  Korosko,  and  was  reached  on  May  31.  Berber  is  a 
laige  town  of  dusty  unpaved  streets,  with  flat-roofed  houses  of 
unbaked  brick,  about  25  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Atbara 
with  the  Nile.  On  June  10  the  work  of  exploration  began. 
The  Nile  was  then  slowly  rising,  occasioned,  as  Sir  Samuel  was 
informed,  by  the  rising  of  the  Azreh  or  Blue  Nile,  but  although 
the  rainy  season  was  thus  shown  to  have  commenced,  as  the  rise 
was  often  interrupted,  it  was  evident  that  the  rains  were  not 
constant.  The  Atbara  was  reached  on  the  12th;  it  "had  a 
curious  appearance ;  in  no  part  was  it  less  than  400  yards  in 
width,  while  in  many  places  this  breadth  was  much  exceeded. 
The  banks  were  from  25  to  30  feet  deep  ;  these  had  evidently 
been  overflowed  during  floods,  but  at  the  present  time  the  rivei* 
was  dead  ;  not  only  pcotially  dry,  but  so  glaring  was  the  sandy 
bed,  that  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  almost  unbearable. 
Journeying  upward,  here  and  there  pools  of  considerable  size 
and  depth  were  met  with,  and  all  were  full  of  life.  Fish, 
crocodiles,  turtles,  and  occasionally  hippopotami  were  crowded 
together  in  them  ;  and  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds 
are  driven  thither  to  drink.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  hxaer  pools  there  is  a  streak  of  vegetation,  where  the 
Arabs  gatner  with  theu'  flocks  and  herds,  shut  in  by  the  sterile 
desert.  Travelling  .by  the  river  side  had  its  advantages; 
water  could  always  be  found  within  a  reasonable  distance ;  and 
the  game  of  the  desert,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  some  birds, 
with  the  more  abundant  supply  found  in  the  water,  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  crocodile,  enabled  Sir  Samuel  to  furnish  the 
tables  plentifully,  at  least  for  his  attendants,  although  the  exer- 
tion of  doins  so  must  have  been  great.  On  June  23  a  suffocating 
whirlwind  had  been  experienced,  a  successful  hunt  had  wearied 
him,  when  a  change  arrived,  which  is  graphically  told.  "  The 
cool  night  arrived,  and  at  about  half-past  ei^ht  I  was  lying  half 
asleep  upon  my  bed  by  the  mai]gin  of  the  nver,  when  I  fancied 
that  I  heard  a  rumbling  like  distant  thunder ;  I  had  not  heard 
such  a  sound  for  months,  but  a  low  uninterrupted  roll  appeared 
to  increase  in  volume,  although  far  distant  Hardly  nad  I 
raised  my  head  to  listen  more  attentively  when  a  confusion  of 
voices  arose  horn  the  Arabs'  camp,  with  a  sound  of  many  feet ; 
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and  in  a  few  minates  they  mslieil  into  my  camp,  shouting  to  my 
men  in  the  darkness,  ^  El  Bakr !  El  Bahr ! '  (the  river,  the  river.) 
We  were  np  in  an  inBtant,  and  my  interpreter,  Mahomet,  in  a 
state  of  intense  confusion,  explained  that  the  river  was  coming 
down,  and  that  the  supposea  distant  thunder  was  the  roar  of 
approaching  water.  Many  of  the  people  were  asleep  on  the 
dean  sand  on  the  river's  bed ;  these  were  quickly  awakened  by 
the  Arabs,  who  rushed  down  the  steep  bank  to  save  the  skulls  of 
my  two  hippopotami  that  were  exposed  to  dry.  Hardly  had 
they  descended,  when  the  sound  of  the  river  in  the  darkness 
beneath  told  us  that  the  water  had  arrived,  and  the  men, 
dripping  with  wet,  had  just  sufficient  time  to  drag  their  heavy 
buruens  up  the  bank.  All  was  darkne.'js  and  confusion  ;  every- 
body was  talking  and  no  one  listening ;  but  the  great  event  had 
occurred,  the  river  had  arrived  *  like  a  thief  in  the  night.'  On 
the»  morning  of  the  24th  of  June  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
noble  Atbara  river  at  the  break  of  day.  The  wonder  of  the 
desert !  Yesterday  there  was  a  barren  sheet  of  glaring  sand, 
with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush  and  trees  upon  its  borders,  that 
cut  the  yellow  expanse  of  desert.  For  days  we  had  journeyed 
along  the  exhausted  Ijed  ;  all  Nature,  even  in  Nature's  poverty, 
was  most  poor  ;  no  bush  could  boast  a  leaf ;  no  tree  could  throw 
a  shade  ;  crisp  gums  crackled  upon  the  stems  of  the  mimo.s&s, 
the  sap  driea  upon  the  burst  bark,  sprung  with  the  withering 
heat  of  Uie  simoom.  In  one  night  there  was  a  mysterious 
change — wonders  of  the  mighty  Nile  I — an  army  of  water  was 
hastening  to  the  wasted  river ;  there  was  no  drop  of  rain,  no 
thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon  to  give  hope,  all  had  been  dry 
and  sultry ;  dust  and  desolation  yester^lay,  to-day  a  magnificent 
stream,  some  500  yards  in  width,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
depth,  flowed  through  the  desert !  Bamboos  and  reeds,  with 
brush  of  all  kinds,  were  hurried  along  tlie  muddy  waters. 
Where  were  all  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the  pool  ?  The 
prison  doors  were  broken,  the  prisoners  were  released,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  mighty  sti-eam  of  the  Atbara.  The  24th  of 
June,  1861,  was  a  memorable  day.  Although  this  was  actually 
the  beginning  of  my  work,  I  felt  that  by  the  experience  of  this 
night,  I  had  obtained  a  clue  to  one  portion  of  the  Nile  mystery, 
and  that,  as  'coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  this 
sadden  creation  of  a  nver  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  great  cause. 
The  rains  were  pouring  in  Abyssinia !  there  were  the  sources  of 
the  Nile!" 

Although  the  rains  had  conmienced,  they  were  not  yet  con- 
tinuous, and  Sir  Samuel  was  enabled  to  continue  his  upward 
journey.  On  the  27th  the  margin  of  the  Atbara  was  followed, 
along  which  was  to  be  observed  the  magical  start  of  vegetation, 
the  mimosa  buds  burst  hourly,  and  on  June  30  Gozerajup  was 
reached,  a  small  village  in  a  poor  country,  inhabited  by  the 
Bishareen  Arabs.  "  From  Cairo,"  says  Sir  S.  Baker,  "  to  within 
a  few  miles  south  of  Qozeraiup  stretched  the  unbroken  desert 
through  which  we  had  toiled  from  Korosko,  and  which  had  so 
firmly  impressed  its  dreariness  upon  the  mind,  that  nothing  but 
desert  haa  been  expected  :  we  nad  learned  to  be  content  in  a 
world  of  hot  sand,  rocks,  and  pebbles ;  but  we  had  arrived  apon 
the  limit ;  the  curious  landmark  of  Gozerajup  was  an  everlasting 
beacon  that  marked  the  frontier  of  the  Nubian  desert ;  it  was  a 
giant  warder,  that  seemed  to  guard  the  living  south  from  the 
oreadful  skeletons  of  nature  on  the  north !  the  desert  had 
ceased  ! "  This  landmark  consists  of  four  pyramidical  hills  of 
gray  granite,  opposite  the  village,  one  of  which  is  500  feet  high, 
composed  of  naked  blocks  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and 
crowned  with  a  conical  cap.  Leaving  the  Atbara  and  Gozerajup 
on  July  5,  the  route  was  south-easterly  to  Cassala,  the  capital  of 
the  Taku  country,  and  a  militajy  post  of  the  Egyptians.  At 
night  the  first  rain  '^  came  down  in  torrents,"  and  the  ground  was 
rendered  so  slippery  by  the  morning  that  the  camels  could  not 
march  until  the  hot  sun  liad  dried  the  surface.  At  about  40 
miles  from  Gozerajup,  at  a  place  called  Soojalup,  'Hhe  scene 
had  changed  :  instead  of  the  bare  earth  denuded  of  vegetation, 
the  country  was  covered  with  jungle,  already  nearly  green, 
whilst  the  vast  plains  of  crass,  enlivened  by  beautiful  herds  of 
antelopes,  proved  not  only  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the 
presence  of  moisture.  Although  there  was  no  stream,  nor  any 
appearance  of  a  river's  bed,  Soojalup  was  well  supplied  with 
water  throughout  the  hottest  season  by  numerous  wells.  ...  As 
we  approached  the  wells,  we  passed  several  large  villages,  sur- 
rounded by  fenced  ganlens  of  cotton  ami  tobacco,  both  of  which 
tlm)ve  exceedingly.  Every  village  possessed  a  series  of  wells, 
with  a  simple  contrivance  for  watering  their  cattle  : — adjoining 
the  mouth  of  each  well  was  a  basin  formed  of  clay,  raised  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  level  of  the  ground  to  prevent  the  animals 


treading  it  while  drinking.     With  a  rope  and  a  leathern  bi. 
distended  by  pieces  of  stick,  the  water  was  raised  from  the  wt-i- 
and  emptied  mto  the  clay  basins ;  the  latter  were  circixl&r,  aK:a: 
9  feet  m  diameter,  and  2  feet  deep.     I  measoied  the  depth  • : 
some  of  the  wells,  and  found  a  uniformity  of  40  fieet.'    Th- 
conntry  it  appears  is  a  dead  flat.   There  is  no  drainage,  the  heavy 
rains  soak  into  the  soil,  to  the  clay  probably  below  it,  and  wht-rv- 
ever  a  hollow  is  formed  the  waters  are  depositecL      Xean-r  t  < 
Cassala  a  stream  comes  down  from  the  north,  the  Mareb  or  G^-L. 
which  occasionally  floods  the  land  and  runs  past  the  watlh  •: 
Cas:$ala,  but  soon  loses  itself  in  the  porous  level.     At  Ca^siLi, 
when  they  arrived,  the  Gash  was  a  roaring  torrent,  5*»«)  y.i.'^i- 
wide,  but  not  more  than  4  feet  deep,  and  the  trees  wtre  in 
full  leaf. 

Cas.sala  is  a   large  walled  town,  with  flanking  towers,  «uT- 
roimded  by  a  ditch,  the  houses  of  unbumt  brick  szneac^I  wita 
clay  and  cow-dung;    unpaved  dusty  streets,  with   about  v^i 
inhabitant^,  exclusive  of  the  troops.     By  camel  it   is  16  ihj-' 
journey  from  the  port  of  Souakim  on  the  Red  Sea.    The  coontrr 
around  produces  native  cotton  of  good  quality,  lai]ge  quantitki 
of  gum  arable  from  the  mimosa,  and  senna.     On  Jalv  15  thtj 
left  Cassala  to  return  due  west  to  the  Atbara.     On  readiing  it  t: 
Goorashee,  or  Gourazz^,  an  extraordinary  change  was  found  fn>^ 
its  appearance  at  Gozerajup.    ''There  was  no  longer  the  va^t 
sandy  desert,  with  the  river  flowing  through  its  sterile  course. 
on  a  level  ^rith  the  surface  of  the  country,  but  after  traver^^m.j 
an  apparently  perfect  flat  of  45  miles  of  alluvial  soil,  we  hil      I 
suddenly  arrived  upon  the  edge  of  a  deep  valley,  between  5  ami 
6  miles  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  about  200  feet  below  tb^ 
level  of  the  country,  flowed  the  river  Atbara.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  the  same  vast  table-lands  continued  to  the 
western  horizon.   We  conunenced  the  descent  towards  the  liver; 
the  valley  was  a  succession  of  gullies  and  ravines,  of  landslips 
and  water-courses ;  the  entire  nollow,  of  miles  in  width,  ha/1 
evidently  been  the  work  of  the  river.     How  many  ages  had  tiie 
rains  and  the  stream  been  at  work  to  scoop  out  from  the  flat 
table-land  this  deep  and  broad  valley?     Here  was  Uie  giant 
labourer  that  had  shovelled  the  rich*  loam  upon  the  Delta  of 
Lower  Egypt      Upon  these  vast  flats  of  fertUe  soil  there  can 
be  no  drainage  except  from  soakage.     The  deep  vaUey  is  there- 
fore the  receptacle,  not  only  for  the  water  that  oozes  from  its 
sides,  but  subterranean  channels  bursting,  as  Umd-spiings  from 
all  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  valley,  wash  down  the  more  soluble 
portions  of  earth,  and  continually  waste  away  the  soiL    Land- 
slips occur  daily  during  the  rainy  season ;  streams  of  rich  mnd 
pour  down  the  valley's  slopes,  and  as  tlie  river  flows  beneath  in 
a  swollen  torrent,  the  friable  banks  topple  down  into  the  strt^am 
and  dissolve.    The  Atl)aTa  becomes  the  thickness  of  pea-sonp,  a^ 
its  muddy  waters  steadily  perform  the  duty  they  have  fultiUed 
from  age  to  age.     Thus  was  the  great  river  at  work  on  our 
arrival  on  its  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.    The  Arab 
name,  *  Bahr  el  Aswat '  (black  river)  was  well  bestowed ;  it  was 
the  black  mother  of  Egypt  still  carr3ring  to  her  ofi&pring  the 
nourishment  that  had  first  formed  the  Delta.     At  this  point  of 
interest  the  journey  had  commenced ;  the  deserts  were  passed, 
all  was  fertility  and  life  :  wherever  the  sources  of  the  Nile  might 
be,  the  Atbara  was  the  parent  of  Egypt" 

They  crossed  the  Atbara  at  Goorashee,  proceeding  south, 
through  heavy  rains,  while  all  the  natives  were  travelling 
north  with  their  herds  to  gain  the  drier  lands  of  the  desert, 
where  .there  woidd  now  be  found  some  pasture.  On  the  losiu 
soaked  by  the  incessant  rains,  the  camels  could  make  no 
progress,  their  feet  sank  into  the  soil,  and  the  adhesive  clods 
crippled  them.  The  farther  thev  advanced  south  the  heavier 
becaune  the  rains ;  but  they  at  length  reached  Toniat,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Settite  (known  also  as  the  Tacazz^,  which  has  its 
rise  in  Lasta,  and  is  the  principal  stream  of  Abyssinia),  and  on 
July  29  they  arrived  at  Sofi,  on  the  Atbara,  but  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Settite,  where  they  encamped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  rainy  season.  Sofi  was  in  about  14°  15'  N.  lat,  and  35° 
50'  E.  long.  "  While  we  were  enjoying  a  few  months'  repose  the 
elements  were  hard  at  work  every  day  without  exception,  and 
generally  for  several  hours  of  the  night  the  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  roared  with  little  intermission,  while  the  rain  poured  in 
such  torrents  that  the  entire  country  became  perfectly  impas- 
sable, with  the  exception  of  the  head-ground  of  the  Atoora 
vallev.  The  rich  loam  of  the  table-land  had  risen  like  leavened 
dough,  and  was  knee-deep  in  adhesive  mud ;  the  grass  upon  the 
suri'ace  grew  with  such  rapidity  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  reached 
a  height  of  9  or  10  feet.  The  mud  rushed  in  torrents  down  the 
countless  water-courses,  which  were  now  in  their  greatest  activity 
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in  hurrying  away  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt,  and  the  glorious 
Atbara  was  at  its  maximum." 

Occupying  himself,  whenever  an  opportimity  offered  with  shoot- 
ing hippopotami  and  crocodiles  in  the  Athara,  the  flesh  of  either 
of  them  being  a  notable  gift  for  the  Arabs,  and  the  river  having 
fallen  18  feet,  Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife  shifted  their  encampment 
on  Sept.  15  to  the  Abvssinian  side,  where  game  was  more  plentil'ul. 
On  Sept.  23,  through  a  country  of  grass  and  mimosa  Dush,  he 
reached  the  Settite,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  wdth  the 
Atbara.     '*  The  iriver,''  he  says,  "  is  about  250  yards  wide,  and 
flows  through  a  broken  valley  of  innumerable  hillocks  and  deep 
ravines  of  about  five  miles  in  width,  precisely  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  that  of  the  Atbara,  the  soil  having  been  denuded  by  the 
rains,  and  carried  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river  towards  the 
Nile."     On  Nov.  1  he  visited  the  Settite  at  the  pass  of  Geera, 
where  the  river,  though  still  a  noble  stream,  did  not  exceed  200 
yards  in  width,  flowing  over  a  clear  pebbly  bed,  through  abrupt 
cliffs  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  while  at  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  the  limestone  was  white  ;  the  first  spot  in  which  he  had 
seen   limestone  since  leaving  Lower  Egypt.     On  Nov.  22  Sir 
Samuel  made  a  trip  of  60  miles  east  to  Katariff  in  order  to 
engage  attendants  for  his  further  explorations,  as  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  some  time,  and  the  tall  tliorny  grasses  had  become 
sufficiently  dry  for  burning,  without  doing  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  proceed.    Katanif  has  a  large  market,  and  is  upon  the 
mercantile  route  from  Cassala  to  Khartoum.     Here  "  long  rows 
of  thatched,  open  sheds,  about  6  feet  high,  form  a  street.     In 
these  sheds  the  dealers  squat,  with  their  various  wares  exposed 
on  the  ground  before  them.     In  one  are  Manchester  goods  ;  the 
calicoes  are  printed  in  England,  with  the  name  of  the  Greek 
merchant  to  whom  they  are  consigned  ;  in  another  is  a  various 
collection  of  small  wares,  as  though  samples  of  larger  quantities, 
but  in  reahty  they  are  the  dealer's  whole  stock  of  sundries,  which 
he  deals  out  to  numerous  purchasers  in  minute  lots  for  paras  and 
half-piastres  ;  ginger,  cloves,  chilis,  cardamoms,  pepper,  turmeric, 
onis  root,  saffron,  sandal  wood,  musk,  a  species  of  moss  that 
smells  like  patchouli,  antimony  for  colouring  the  eyes  and  lips, 
senna,  glass  beads,  cowrie  shells,  steels  for  striking  fire,  &c.,  &c." 
Having  effected  his  purpose,  he  returned  with  his  newly-hired 
servants,  who  were  alarmed  at  hearing  of  an  incursion  made 
upon  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Atbara,  which  was  now  ford- 
able  at  many  places,  by  a  chief  named  Mek  Nimmur,  who  at 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Base  was  always  at  war  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which 
he  retreated,  they  had  never  been  able  to  subdue.    To  this  chief, 
how^ever,  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  procui-e  an  introduction, 
and  received  an  invitation  to  visit  him.     Before  doing  so  he 
wished  to  examine  the  rivers  Settite,  Roydn,  Angrab,  and  Salaam, 
tributaries  of  the  Atbara  ;  as  also  the  Rahab  and  Binder,  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Kwaora,  and  fall  into  the  Azreh  or  Blue  Nile.     On  Dec  23  they 
staited,  following  the  Settite,  now  a  dear  and  beautiful  stream, 
which  was  crossed  several  times  to  avoid  the  windings,  and  en- 
camping for  some  days  at  a  place  called  Dellalilla,  he  explored 
the  Settite  into  the  gorae  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Abyssinia. 
''  We  were  now  among  the  mountains  whose  drainage  causes  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.    Ear  as  the  eye  could 
reach  to  the  south  and  east  the  range  extended  in  a  confused 
mass  of  peaks  of  great  altitude,  from  the  sharp  granite  head  of 
one  thousand,  to  flat-topped  basalt  hills  of  five  or  six  thousand 
feet,  and  other  conical  points  far  exceeding,  and  perhaps  double, 
that  altitude." 

After  a  considerable  stay  at  Dellalilla,  they  left  it  in  Feb. 
1862,  to  visit  the  Roydn,  a  tributary  of  the  Atbara.  The  bed 
was  found  perfectly  dry,  about  90  yards  wide,  and  the  valley 
down  which  it  ran  did  not  exceed  a  mile  in  width,  the  soil  torn 
and  broken  like  that  of  the  Atbara  ;  while  the  high-water  mark 
was  not  more  than  6  or  9  feet  above  the  bed,  but  with  a  rapid 
descent,  which  would  cause  it  to  become  a  furious  torrent  in  the 
rainy  season.  Some  distance  up  it  receives  the  Nabbuk,  which 
has  cut  through  a  white  sandstone  cliif,  80  feet  deep,  in  order 
to  effect  the  Junction,  and  must  also  bring  a  large  body  of  water. 
This  was  followed  into  the  mountains  where  it  became  a  mere 
stream.  They  then  returned  to  examuie  the  junction.  *'  This 
was  a  curious  and  frightful  spot,"  he  says,  "  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  entire  course  of  the  Roy  An  was  extremely  rapid, 
but  at  this  extremity  it  entered  a  rocky  pass  between  two  hiUs, 
aud  leapt  in  a  succession  of  grand  falls  into  a  circular  basin  of 
about  400  yards  diameter.  This  peculiar  basin  was  surrounded 
by  high  cliffs  covered  with  trees ;  to  tie  left  was  an  island 
foimea  by  a  rock  about  60  feet  high ;  at  the  foot  was  a  deep  and 


narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Settite  river  made  its  exit  from 
the  circle.  This  laige  river  entered  the  basin  through  a  rocky 
gap  at  right  angles  with  the  rush  of  water  from  the  great  falls  of 
the  Roydn,  and,  as  both  streams  entered  from  gorges  which  ac- 
celerated their  velocity  to  the  highest  degree,  their  junction 
formed  a  tremendous  whirlpool."  On  March  21  they  paid  the 
promised  visit  to  the  dreaded  Mek  Nimmur,  who  received  them 
kindly  and  promised  guides  to  the  rivers  Angrab  and  Salaam. 
They  reached  the  fortner  on  March  29.  This  river,  much  smidler 
than  the  Atbara,  has  a  precisel)^  similar  character,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  arrived  at  its  junction  with  the  Salaam. 
Both  rivers  "  were  sunk  in  stupendous  precipices,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  descend.  The  mouth  of  the  nver  Angrab  was  an 
extraordinaiy  sight ;  it  was  not  wider  than  15  vards,  although 
the  riv£r  averaged  a  width  of  at  least  160  yards.  The  exit  of 
the  water  was  between  two  lofty  walls  of  basalt  rock,  which 
overhung  the  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  not  only  forced 
its  way  U)r  about  100  yards  through  this  narrow  cleft,  but  it  had 
left  proof  of  inundations  that  had  leapt  over  the  summit  of  the 
obstruction,  when  the  rush  of  w^ater  nad  been 'too  great  for  the 
area  of  the  contracted  passage.  Altogether,  the  two  nvers  Salaam 
and  Angrab  are  interesting  examples  of  the  destructive  effect  ot 
water  that  has,  during  the  course  of  ages,  cut  through  and  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  sohd  rock  a  succession  of  the  most  horrible 
precipices  and  caverns,  in  which  the  maddened  torrents,  rushing 
from  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  boil  along  until  they  meet 
the  Atbara  and  assist  to  flood  the  Nile."  The  country  around 
was  beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  game,  and  here  he  remained 
until  April  14,  visiting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  junction  of  the 
Salaam  with  the  Atbara.  The  district  down  which  it  flowed, 
after  receiving  the  Angrab,  was  composed  of  fertile  soil,  cut 
through  as  in  those  of  the  Settite  and  Atbara,  and,  having  a 
steep  slope,  with  the  drainage  of  a  large  area  of  mountain,  must 
bring  down  violent  floods  to  swell  the  main  artery.  On  April  15 
they  arrived  again  at  the  Atbara,  near  its  source,  "  at  the  sharp 
angle  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At  this  place  it  was  in 
its  infancy  ;  the  noble  Atbara,  whose  course  we  had  tracked  for 
hundreds  of  weary  miles,  and  whose  tributaries  we  had  so  care- 
fully examined,  was  a  second-class  mountain  torrent,  about  equal 
to  the  Roydn,  and  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the 
Salaam  or  Angrab.  The  power  of  the  Atbara  depended  entirely 
on  the  western  drainage  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  ;  of  itself  it  was 
insignificant  until  aided  by  the  great  arteries  of  the  mountain- 
chain.  The  junction  of  the  Salaam  at  once  changed  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  Settite  or  Tacazz<^  completed  its  impoiiance  as 
the  great  river  of  Abyssinia,  that  has  washed  down  the  fertile 
soil  of  those  regions  to  create  the  Delta  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  to 
perpetuate  that  Delta  by  annual  deposits,  that  are  now  forming 
a  new  Egypt  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean." 

The  KfiSiab  was  visited  on  April  30.  About  90  yards  wide,  it 
flows  through  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  cut  deeply  by  the  river,  but 
the  slope  is  so  gentle,  and  its  course  so  circuitous,  that,  although 
during  the  lains  it  must  contribute  a  large  body  of  water,  it  is 
inferior  to  most  other  rivers  as  a  Nile  tributary.  The  Dinder, 
lying  from  16  to  60  miles  to  the  west,  has  a  similar  character, 
but  it  is  wider,  in  places  much  deeper,  and  its  banks  are  50  feet 
high  ;  the  stream,  also,  being  obstructed  with  snags  and  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.  On  Mav  23  they  arrived  again  at  the  Rahab, 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  Blue  Nile,  when  it  was  fltill  dry, 
although  the  Dinder  was  rising.  On  June  2  they  left  Abou 
Harraz,  near  the  Rahab  junction,  for  Khartoum,  to  b^n  the 
exploration  of  the  Nile  itself,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
an  account. 

Sir  Samuel  observes  that  great  as  the  benefits  are  which  are 
bestowed  upon  Lower  Egypt  by  the  inundations,  they  might  be 
greatly  extended  by  some  simple  enguieering.  All  the  Abys- 
sinian rivers  rise  and  fall  suddenly,  and  there  is  an  alternation 
of  too  much  or  too  Httle  water.  The  periodical  rains  are  ex- 
tremely regular,  and  a  succession  of  weirs,  easily  constructed  as 
the  openings  are  narrow  and  stone  is  plentiful,  across  the  Rahab 
and  the  Dinder,  would  enable  the  coimtry  to  be  irrigated  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  render  it  admirable  for  the  growth  of 
cotton.  The  same  thing,  he  considers,  might  be  done  with  great 
advantage  by  forming  ^"eat  reservoirs  "  throughout  the  varying 
levels  of  Egypt  from  Khartoum  to  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prising a  distance  of  16  degrees  of  latitude,  with  a  fall  of  1500 
feet.  The  advantage  of  this  great  difference  in  altitude  between 
the  Nile  in  lat  15°  30'  and  the  sea,  would  enable  any  amount  of 
irrigation,  by  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  dams  or  weirs 
across  the  Nile,  that  would  raise  its  level* to  the  reauired  degree 
at  certain  points,  from  which  the  water  would  be  led  by  canals 
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into  natural  depressions ;  these  would  fonn  reservoirs,  from 
which  the  water  might  be  led  upon  a  vast  scale,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  insignificant  mud  basins  that,  at  the  present  day, 
form  the  reservoirs  lor  the  feeble  water-wheels." 

It  has  been  recentlv  noticed  that  the  Atbara  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  has  formerly  taken  another  channel,  running 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  Its  course  has  been  tracked  in  this  direc- 
tion for  a  considerable  distance,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  sea.  At  times  of  high  flood, 
apparently,  water  occasionally  escapes  in  this  direction  at  the 
present  time. 

The  expedition  which  is  now  (December,  1868)  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Livingstone,  will  probably  lead  to  a  more  definite 
understanding  of  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  by  deciding 
whether  Lake  Tanganyka  does  or  does  not  communicate  with 
Lake  Nyanza. 

NORFOLK  [E.  0.  vol.  iil  col.  1001].  Tlie  area  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
1,354,301  acres,  or  2.1 16*09  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1861  was  434,798,  or  whom  209,005  were  males,  and  225,793 
females  ;  a  decrease  of  7916  since  1851.  In  1801  the  popula- 
tion was  273,479 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
161,319  or  59  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  tne  decrease 
was  2  per  cent  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  103,914  ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  96,672  ;  uninhabited  4978, 
and  building,  359. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  was  divided  into  East 
Norfolk  and  West  Norfolk,  each  returning  two  members  to  par- 
liament. But  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Norfolk  is  divided 
into  West  Norfolk,  North-East  Norfolk,  and  South-East  Norfolk, 
each  division  to  return  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  the  same  act  (clause  12)  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  was 
disfranchised,  on  account  of  the  "  corrupt  and  illegal  practices 
which  had  extensively  prevailed"  at  the  elections  in  1859  and 
1865  ;  and  Thetford,  as  naving  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  was 
reduced  to  one  member,  but  was  wholly  disfranchised  by  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868.  The  number  of  representatives, 
therefore,  is  reduced  by  two,  and  the  county  will  in  future  only 
return  10  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  divi- 
sions are  thus  constituted  :  TFest  Norfolk  consists  of  the  hundreds 
of  Wayland,  Launditch,  South  Greenhoe,  Gallow,  Brothercross, 
Smithdon,  Freebridge  Lynn,  Freebridge  Marshland,  Clackclose, 
and  Grimshoe,  with  Swaffham  as  the  place  of  elections ;  in  1861 
it  contained  24,552  inhabited  houses,  and  113,902  inhabitants. 
Norik-JEast  Norfolk  consists  of  the  himdreds  of  JSast  Flegg,  West 
Flegg,  Happing,  Tunstead,  North  Erpingham,  South  £rping- 
ham,  Evnsford,  Holt,  and  North  Greentioe,  with  Aylsham  as  the 
place  of  elections  ;  it  contained  18,927  inhabited  houses  in  1861, 
and  82,514  inhabitants.  South-Eaat  Norfolk  consists  of  the 
himdreds  of  Walsham,  Blofield,  Henstead,  Humbleyard,  Loddon, 
Clavering,  Diss,  Deepwade,  Earsham,  Guiltcross,  Shropham, 
Taverham,  Forehoe,  and  Mitford,  with  Norwich  as  the  place  of 
elections  ;  it  contained  24,868  inhabited  houses  in  •1861,  and  a 
population  of  113,600. 

Norfolk  is  within  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  system,  and  its 
main  lines  were  laid  down  when  the  original  article  was  pub- 
lished. Tha  chief  additions  are  the  extensions  of  the  East- 
Anglian  line  from  Fakenham  to  Wells  (94  miles),  and  from 
King's  Lynn  to  Hunstanton  (15  miles) ;  and  the  West  Norfolk 
Junction  connecting  Wells  and  Hunstanton.  Another  short  line 
runs  from  the  Cambridge  and  Non^ich  line  of  the  Great  Eastern 
at  Thetford  north-by-east  to  Watton,  12  miles.  The  Wisbeach 
and  Lynn  line,  of  which  the  portion  between  Lynn  and  Sutton 
Bridge  belongs  to  this  county,  connects  the  railways  of  the 
northern  half  of  Norfolk  with  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland 
Railways.  A  new  line  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Norwich 
due  north  to  Cromer. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  agriculture  of  Norfolk  are  described  in 
tlie  E.  C. ;  but  we  may  add  that  the  works  of  the  Norfolk 
Estuary  Improvement  Company  have  been  continued  ;  that 
within  the  last  year  or  two  a  substantial  embankment,  two  miles 
in  length,  has  been  completed  at  North  Wootton,  near  the 
estates  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  altogether  about  4000 
acres  of  land  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  a  large  part  of 
which  has  been  planted,  and  the  remainder  is  available  either 
for  cultivation  or  building  purposes.  Norfolk  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  grazing  coimty,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  either  naturally 
adapted  to  grain  or  has  betn  rendered  so  by  skilful  culture. 
Farming  has  greatly  improved  in  Norfolk  ;  the  most  marked 
pi-ogress  having  occurred  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  where 
long  leases  and  the  judicious  outlay  of  capital  have  wrought  a 


great  change.    Drainage  is  ^neral  and  well  understood-     Wheal 
m  Norfolk  is  said  to  nave  mcreased  in  yield  from  12  to  15  p-j 
cent,  during  the  last  20  years.    Threshing  operations  are  now 
usually  performed  by  steam.     The  wages  of  the   agricultural 
labourer  have  risen  during  the  last  few  years  2«.    per   week. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  county  are  new  under 
crops.    Of  the  cultivated  land  above  three -sevenths   (43*7  t^t 
cent)  are  appropriated  to  com ;  one-fifth  to  green  crops  ;  ratner 
more  to    permanent  pastures,  while  artificial   grasses    occupy 
hardly  two-sevenths  less  acreage  than  permanent  pasture.    Wheal, 
always  foremost  in  Norfolk,  takes  three-seventlis  of  the  acrea^ 
assigned  to  com,  and  barley  little  less.     Oats  take  only  a  sixth 
the  acreage  of  wheat.    Of  green  crops,  turnips  take  almost  tbret- 
fifths  the  entire  acreage  ;  mangolds,  which  are  bein^  increasin^lT 
grown,  taking  nearly  a  fourth  the  acreage  of  turnips.     In  1S67 
there  were  in  the  county  1,042,143  acres  under  caltivation,  d 
which  455,063  acres  were  imder  com  crops ;  200,774  acres  undtr 
green  crops  ;  163,861  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  un'ier 
rotation,  and  214,089  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken 
up  in  rotation.     Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  195,253  acre? 
were  wheat ;  191,283  acres  barley  or  here  ;  32,503  acres  oats; 
7482  acres  rye ;    14,282  acres  beans,  and   14,260   acres  pesL 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  5163  acres  were   potatoes; 
144,607    acres   turnips   and  swedes;    35,622    acres    maogold: 
845  acres  carrots;  4177  acres  cabbage,  and  10,360  acres  vetcheN 
lucerne,  &c. 

In  the  efforts  to  maintain  its  prominence  as  a  grazing  aihf 
stock-producing  county  considerable  changes  have  taken  place. 
Polled  Scots  have  given  place  to  Irish  cattle,  which  are  now  im- 
ported directly  in  large  numbers.      In  native  stock  there  ha- 
occurred  what  has  been  termed  "a  grand  revival   of  poUel 
Norfolks  as  a  numerous  and  distinct  breed  "  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  os 
Improvements  in  Norfolk  Farming),  and  their  excellence  is  proved 
by  the  high  place  they  have  taken  in  all  recent  agricultuial 
shows.   Devons  once  in  great  favour  in  the  county,  ''have  ahnosi 
vanished,"  but  on  the  other  hand  "  herds  of  improved  short-honi? 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  county,'*  and  at  the  Smithfield,  as 
at  the  Birmingham,  show  of  1868,  a  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  Heath,  of  Ludlam  Hall,  Norwich,  carried  off  the  cup  for  the 
best  animal  of  any  class,  and  Hereforcls  from  several  other  pait« 
of  Norfolk  were  winners  of  prizes.    The  sheep  consist  mosdr 
of  Oxford  Downs  and  other  naif-bred  fiocks.     The  pigs  alone 
seem  not  to  have  improved.     In  Mr.  Read's  graphic  langi^fe, 
"  the  Norfolk  pig  is  still  the  same  lanky,  long-nosed,  flat-sided 
brute  it  ever  was ; "  but  something  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
stock.     With  horses  there  has  been  more  success.     They  had 
fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute,  but  Norfolk  cobs  and  cart- 
horses are  regaining  their  fomier  high  position.     On  the  25th  of 
June,  1867,  there  were  103,272  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which 
27,289  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  34,994  under  two  years 
of  age  ;  776,333  sheep,  of  which  321,945  were  under  one'year 
old,  and  144,449  pigs.     Turkeys,  geese,  and  fowls  are  reared  and 
fattened  in  immense  quantities  for  the  London  markets,  whither 
also  very  largje  amounts  of  meat  and  butter  are  sent. 

The  following  is  the  sxmimary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  (1866-7),  into  the  state  of  Church  Education  in 
Norfolk  :  *'  A  considerable  amount  of  public  attention  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  of  Oonunons  has  been  fix)m  time  to  time 
directed  to  the  numerical  state  of  education  in  Norfolk.  .  •  • 
The  following  summary  has,  therefore,  been  so  drawn  up  as  to 
set  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  exact  numerical  position  of 
week-day  education,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Church  of  England  i? 
concerned.  It  appears  from  the  returns  to  the  National  Society's 
statistical  inquiry,  that  in  Norfolk  there  are  176  parishes  and 
ecclesiastical  districts  which  have  not  national  or  parochial 
Church  week-day  schools  locally  situated  within  their  respective 
limits,  but  of  these  only.  24  are  reported  as  not  having  provision 
for  week-day  education,  and  therefore  presumably  as  requiring 
their  own  schools.  Arranging  these  24  parishes  accordung  to 
their  populations,  it  appears  uiat  8  have  more  than  200  and 
fewer  than  60()  inhabitants ;  9  more  than  600  and  fewer  than 
1000 ;  6  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than  2000 ;  and  one  lias 
more  than  2000  and  fewer  than  2200.  Six  of  these  24  parishe? 
are  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  while  a  seventh  (Cley-next-tne-Sea), 
though  destitute  of  a  Church  week-day  school,  has,  neverthele^ 
a  British  and  Foreign  school.  Of  the  remaining  152  out  of  the 
176  parishes  there  are  126  which  are  provided  with  education 
by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  tlieir  populations  may  be 
classified  thus :  16  have  fewer  than  50  inhabitants ;  35  more 
than  50,  and  fewer  than  100  ;  48  have  more  tiian  100  and  fewer 
than  300  ;  17  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  t^an  500 ;  and  10 
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more  than  500  and  fewer  than  1000.    The  remaining  26  parishes 
have  cottage  or  dames'  schools  nnder  clerical  superintendence, 
and  their  populations  stand  thus  : — 12  have  fewer  than  200  in- 
habitants, six  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  300,  seven  more 
than  300  and  fewer  tlian  500,  and  one  has  more  than  800  and 
fewer  than  900.     Passing  from  the  first  half  of  the  question — 
namely,  the  distribution  and  need  of  schools,  to  the  other  half 
— namely,  the  numerical  position  of  Church  education  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  the  following  figures  repre- 
sent   the  case : — In  1856-7   there   were  in   Church  week-day 
schools  in  Norfolk  35,825  scholars,  or  one  in  12*9  of  the  total 
population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1868-7  the  number  of 
such  scholars  was  38,325,  or  one  in  11*2  of  the  total  population 
in  December,  1866,  this  population  having  been  estimated  by 
the  Registrar-General.     In  1856-7  there  were  31,477  Sunday- 
school  scholMS ;  in  1866-7  there  were  31,184.     In  1856-7  there 
were    1895  evening  school    scholars ;    in    1866-7   t]iei*e    were 
5202." 

Norfolk  contains  one  episcopal  city,  Norwich  ;  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Kino's  Lynn  ;  the  two  disfranchiseu  boroughs 
of  Great  Yarmouth  and  Thetford,  and  9  towns  of  above 
2000  inhabitants,  Aylsham,  East  Dereham,  Diss,  Downham, 
Fakenham,  Nortli  Wabham,  Swaflfham,  Wells,  and  Wymond- 
ham.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  have  separate  articles ; 
of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  we 
give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few  sup- 
plementary particulars : — 

Attleburgh  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  668],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Great  Ea.stem  Railway,  14j  miles  N.E.  from  Thetford  ; 
population  of  the  parish  2221.  A  neat  Corn-Market  Hall  was 
erected  in  1863.    The  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 

AyUham  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  764],  a  market  town,  11  miles  N. 
from  Norwich  ;  population  2388,  an  increase  of  204  since  1851. 
Some  trade  is  done  in  com  and  timber.  A  market  for  corn  is 
held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Com  Exchange.  Aylsham  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  46  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,123 
acres,  and  a  population  of  19,052  in  1861. 

East  Derenam  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  732],  a  market  town  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railwav,  11  j  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Wymondham ;  population  3070,  a  aecrease  of  302  since  1851. 
Tiie  town  has  been  considerabl v  improved,  and  has  a  laige  trade. 
It  now  possesses,  besides  the  cnurch,  wliich  has  been  renovated, 
several  chapels,  a  spacious  Com  Exchange  of  recent  erection,  a 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  3  banks. 
The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  sacking,  brewing, 
and  malting  furnish  employment  The  market  is  on  Friday,  for 
com,  pigs,  and  agricultural  produce  generally.  A  newspaper  is 
pubUshed  weekly. 

Diss  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  754],  a  market  town  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  14^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Stow- 
market ;  population  3164,  an  increase  of  745  since  1851.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9 
members.  A  new  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1868.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  which  has  been  partially  restored  and 
some  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  Diss  contains  6  dissenting 
chapew,  a  Com  Exchange,  two  libraries,  and  two  banks.  The 
manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  brewing,  and  malting  are  the 
chief  employments.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  com  and 
cattle. 

Docking^.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  756],  a  station  on  the  West  Norfolk 
Junction  Railway,  6  miles  E.  from  the  Heacham  Jimction ; 
population  of  the  parish  1625,  a  decrease  of  15  since  1851.  The 
common  has  been  enclosed,  a  recreation  ground  of  4  acres 
being  reserved.  A  market  for  stock  and  pigs  is  held  on  Satur- 
day. Docking  Foor-Law  Union  comprises  36  parishes  and 
townships,  wim  an  area  of  80,653  acres,  and  a  population  of 
17,696  in  1861. 

Downham  Market  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  799],  a  market  town  and  a 
station  on  the  East-AngUan  Railway,  15  j  miles  N.  from  Ely  : 
population  2458,  a  decrease  of  409  since  1851.  The  church,  St. 
Ecfmund's,  has  been  partially  restored.  There  are  chapels,  schools, 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  union  workhouse.  Extensive  steam 
flour-mills,  flax-mills,  a  brewery,  and  an  iron-foundry,  afford 
employment.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  Downham  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  83,687 
acres  and  a  population  of  20,264  in  1861. 

Fakmham,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  (Norwich  and  Wells  line),  12^  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
East  Derenam ;  population  of  the  town  2182,  of  the  parish  2456, 
an  increase  of  216  since  1851.  The  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1864,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  of  Yotk, 


The  market  for  com  and  cattle  ia  held  on  Thursday.  There  are 
large  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  and  malt-houses. 

Sarleston,  a  market  town  and  a  station  on  the  Waveney  Valley 
Railway,  6^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Tivetshall  Junction  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry,  1302,  a  decrease  of  7  since  1851.  The 
town  contains  a  church,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  renovated 
and  reseated,  two  chap3ls,  schools,  and  three  banks.  A  market 
for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on  Wednesday,  the  former  in  a 
spacious  Com  Exchange  of  recent  erection. 

East  Harlingj  a  market  town,  1 J  mile  from  the  Harling-iroad 
station  of  the  Norfolk  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish  1109, 
a  decrease  of  89  since  1851.  A  market  for  corn  is  held  in  the 
National  school-room  on  Tuesdays.  There  are  Ume-kilns  and 
flour-mills. 

Hinghanij  a  market  town,  3^  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Kim- 
berlev  station  of  the  East- Anglian  Railway ;  population  of  the 
parish  1605,  a  decrease  of  93  since  1851.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday. 

HoU,  a  market  town,  11  miles  N.E.  from  the  Fakenham  sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish 
1635,  a  decrease  of  91  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  chapels, 
and  schools,  there  are  a  Corn  Exchange,  a  Literary  Institute,  a 
bank,  and  a  sessions  house.  The  Grammar-school  was  rebuilt  in 
1860  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  London,  who  are  the 
governors.  It  now  provides  classical  instruction  for  50  boys. 
A  market  for  com  is  neld  on  Friday. 

Loddon  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  560],  a  market  town,  3  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  the  Cantley  station  of  the  Norwich  and  Lowestoft  Rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  parish  1153,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851. 
The  town  has  been  improved  ;  lighted  by  gas ;  and  a  new 
engine-house  and  schools  built.  Malting  affords  some  employ- 
ment. The  market  for  com  is  held  on  Tuesday.  Loddon 
and  Clavering  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  59,401  acres,  and  a  population  of  14,242 
in  1861. 

Eeepham,  a  market  town,  7  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Elmham 
station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish 
346,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1851.  The  two  churches  of  Reepham 
and  Whitwell  stand  in  one  churchyard,  and  there  are  besides 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  two  cemeteries, 
National  schools,  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  and  some 
charities.  A  brewery  and  two  lai^e  tanneries  affoni  employ- 
ment. A  market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
a  fair  for  cattle  and  horses  on  June  29. 

Swaffham,  a  market  town  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  729],  and  a  station 
on  the  East- Anglian  Railway,  14|  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lynn  ; 
population  2974,  a  decrease  of  884  since  1851.  For  sanitaiy 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  mem- 
bers. A  new  Com  Hall  has  been  erected  in  the  market-place. 
Carriage  works,  a  brewery,  an  iron-foundry,  and  brickfieldi* 
afford  some  employment  The  market  on  Saturday  is  now  but 
little  attended.  Swaffham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,200  acres,  and  a  population  of 
13,747  in  1861. 

North  IValsham^  a  market  town,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Nor- 
wich ;  population  of  the  town  2896,  a  decrease  of  15  since  1851. 
The  church  has  been  restored  at  a  considerable  cost.  The  old 
theatre  has  been  converted  into  a  National  school,  a  Corn  Ex- 
cliange  has  been  erected,  and  some  other  alterations  effected. 
On  the  Ant  are  several  mills,  and  in  the  town,  agricultural 
implement  works.     The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

Walsingham  {Little  or  New)  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1060],  a  market 
town,  and  a  station  on  the  Norwich,  Dereham,  and  Wells  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Fakenham;  population  of  the 
palish  1069,  a  decrease  of  138  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  Great  Walsing- 
ham  is  an  adjoining  parish,  one  mile  N.E.  j  population  512. 
Here  is  a  large  iron-foundry  and  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factorv.  Walsingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  53  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  87,342  acres,  and  a  population  of 
21,118  in  1861. 

JVatton,  a  market  town  11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Thetford  ; 
population  of  the  parish  1365,  an  increase  of  12  since  1861.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday. 
The  church,  St.  Giles,  has  been  restored  and  reseated. 

Wdls  or  Wells-next-the-Sea,  a  sea-port  town  and  a  station  on 
the  Great  Eastem  Railway,  4^  miles  N.N.E.  from  Walsingham  ; 
population  3098,  a  decrease  of  535  since  1851.  Coal,  timber, 
and  salt  are  imported ;  com  and  oysters  exported,  coastwise.  On 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  132  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  10,378 
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tons,  and  3  steam-veBsels  of  37  tons.  The  number  and  tonuatfe 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  were — inwards, 
443  British  sailing-yessels,  of  22,474  tons,  ana  24  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1803  tons;  outwards,  219  British  sailing-vessels  of 
11,107  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  57  tons.  There  are 
rope-yards,  machine  works,  breweries,  and  flour-mills. 

fVymondham,  a  market  town,  10^  miles  W.S.W.  from  Nor- 
wich by  rail ;  population  2152,  a  aecrease  of  718  since  1851. 
The  market  is  on  Friday,  but  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  old 
octagonal  market  cross  was  restored  m  1863,  and  converted  into 
a  reading  room.  Crape  and  paramatta  goods  are  made  here  for  the 
Norwich  houses ;  there  are  several  flour-mills,  and  a  brewery. 
The  Norwich  House  of  Correction  for  females  is  at  Wymondham. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  ;  the  popula- 
tion is  that  of  the  respective  parishes: — Banham,  4  miles  E. 
from  the  Eccles-road  railway  station ;  pop.  1163,  a  decrease  of 
32  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
There  are  brick  and  tile  works.  Binham,  or  Binkam  Abbey, 
4  nules  N.K  from  the  Walsingham  railway  station  ;  pop.  512, 
an  increase  of  1  since  1851.  Blicl'ling,  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Elmham  railway  station  ;  pop.  392,  an  increase  of  40  since  1851. 
The  splendid  17th  century  mansion,  Blickling  Hall,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Blo/eld,  1  mile  E.  by  N.  from 
the  Brundall  railway  station  ;  pop.  1155,  a  decrease  of  18  since 
1851.  Blofield  Poor-La w  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  44,178  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,521  in 
1861.  BriaUm,  84  miles  N.E.  from  the  Ryourgh  station  of  the 
Norwich  and  Wells  Railway  ;  pop.  931,  a  decrease  of  65  since 
1851.  A  stock  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  New  Buckenkam, 
4  miles  S.E.  from  the  Attleborough  railway  station  ;  pop.  656,  a 
decrease  of  116  since  1851.  Two  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  in  the 
year.  At  Old  Buckenham,  pop.  1214,  ten  almshouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  R.  Cocks  in  1861.  The  buildings 
are  secular  Qothic,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Dyke.  Here  is  a 
large  steam  flour-mill.  Burnham,  or  Bunihain  JVestgate,  a  large 
village,  and  a  station  on  the  West  Norfolk  Junction  Railway, 
6|  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Wells  ;  pop.  1094,  a  decrease  of  147 
since  1851.  Agricultural  implement  works,  and  several  malt- 
houses  and  flour-mills  afford  employment,  but  the  pursuits  are 
chiefly  agricultural.  Caistor-next-Yarmouth,  2^  miles  N.  from 
Great  Yarmouth  ;  pop.  1203,  an  increase  of  160  since  1851. 
Caistor  is  a  life-boat  station.  Castle  Acre,  4  miles  N,  from  the 
Swaffham  railway  station  ;  pop.  1405,  a  decrease  of  162  since 
1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Castle  Rising^  2^  miles 
S.E.  from  the  Wolferton  station  of  the  Lynn  and  Hunstanton 
Railway  ;  pop.  377,  a  decrease  of  15  since  1851.  Once  a  market 
town  and  a  Dorough  returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  it 
is  now  a  quiet  agricultural  village,  with  little  or  no  trade. 
Cation,  2  miles  N.  from  Norwich  ;  pop.  646,  an  increase  of  28 
since  1851.  The  village  is  a  favounte  place  of  residence  for  the 
merchants  of  Norwich,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  suburb  of  that  citv. 
Clay-nejct-the-Sea,  10  miles  E.  of  the  Wells  station  of  the  Norfolk 
Railway ;  pop.  791,  a  decrease  of  204  since  1851.  The  village 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  is  frequented  for  sea 
bathing.  The  church  was  restored  in  1867.  There  is  a  small 
coasting  trade,  and  it  is  the  centi^  of  a  considerable  fishing  dis- 
trict. Most  of  the  laud  about  the  village  is  salt  marsh,  but  some 
of  it  has  been  drained  and  cultivated.  Goltishall,  7  miles  N.  liy 
E.  from  Norwich  ;  pop.  978,  an  increase  of  71  since  1851.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1865,  and  many  cottages  have  been  built 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
malt  and  com.  (fostesseti,  or  Cossey,  2A  miles  N.  from  the 
Hethersett  station  of  the  Ely  and  Norwicu  Railway  ;  pop.  1047, 
an  increase  of  22  since  1851.  Adjoining  Costessey  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Stafford,  a  handsome  new  Elizabethan  hall,  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckler.  It  stands  in  a  fine  park  of  900  acres.  Crooner,  17^ 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  Walsingham  railway  station,  and  21  miles 
N.  from  Norwich  ;  pop.  1367,  an  increase  of  1  since  1851  ; 
formerly  a  market  town,  but  now  mainly  dependent  on  its  popu- 
larity as  a  watering  place.  It  has  a  fine  beach,  excellent  lodgmg 
houses  and  hotels,  and  affords  tlie  usual  acconmiodations  for  sea- 
side visitors.  The  herring,  cod,  and  lobster  fisheries  are  prose- 
cuted, and  there  is  some  trade  in  coal.  The  old  lighthouse  fell 
in  December,  1866,  with  a  large  piiece  of  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stood.  The  church  was  i-estored  in  1 863.  Ditchingkam,  2  miles 
N.  of  the  Bungay  station  of  the  Waveney  Valley  Railway ; 
pop.  1100,  a  decrease  of  30  since  1851.  On  the  river  is  a  silk 
nml,  employing  500  hands.  North  Elmham,  a  station  on  the 
Norfolk  Kiuiway,  5  miles  N.  from  East  Dereham ;  pop.  1251,  an 


increase  of  40  since  1851.  Fcltwell,  5i  miles  N.W.  of  the  Bran- 
don station  of  the  Ely  and  Norwich  Kailway ;  pop.  1553,  an  in- 
ci*ease  of  122  since  1851.  St.  Mary's  church  was  altei^  and 
enlaiged  in  1862.  St  Nicholas'  Church  has  been  rebuilt  of  flint 
and  stone,  and  is  now  used  as  the  cemetery  chapel.  Much  of  the 
land  is  fen.  Foulsham,  4^  N.E.  of  the  Elmham  railway  station ; 
pop.  1022,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  Happisburgh,  or  Hasbro*, 
16  miles  N.  from  Brundall,  the  nearest  railway  station ;  pop. 
584,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  recentnr 
restored.  Some  fishing  is  carried  on.  Hickltng,  11^  miles  N.N.E. 
of  the  Brundall  railway  station ;  pop.  767,  a  decrease  of  45  since 
1851.  Hilgay,  3  milea  S.  from  Market  Downham  ;  pop.  1624, 
a  decrease  of  86.  The  church  has  been  restored.  lioWtam,  a 
station  on  the  West  Norfolk  Junction  Railway,  2  miles  W.  from 
Wells ;  pop.  603,  a  decrease  of  80  since  1851.  Limestone  quar ly- 
ing, and  brick  and  tile  making,  form  the  chief  employments. 
The  fine  house  and  grounds  of  Holkham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  being  open  to  the  public  every  Tuesday, 
manv  strangers  are  attracted  to  the  village.  Hunstanton,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Lynn  and  Hunstanton  Railway,  10 J 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Lynn ;  pop.  490.  It  has  a  church,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  with  the  par- 
sonage and  several  cottages  in  a  corresponding  style,  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Capper,  at  a  cost  of  14,000/.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Teulon.  The  village  is  on  the  coast  of  tiie  Wash,  has 
two  hotels,  and  accommodation  for  seaside  visitors,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway,  has  attained  some  popularity  as  a 
watermg  pmce,  and  many  new  houses,  shops,  and  mns  have  been 
buHt.  At  St.  Edmund's  Point,  S.  of  the  village;  is  a  lighthouse, 
and  here  also  a  new  church  was  in  part  erected  in  1866,  early 
Second  Pointed  in  style.  Kenninghat,  2^  mUes  S.  by  E.  from  the 
Eccles-road  railway  station ;  pop.  1405,  a  decrease  of  243  since  1851. 
A  small  cattle  market  is  held  every  Monday.  There  are  exten- 
sive brick  and  tile  works.  Litcham,  3^  miles  N.  of  the  Fran- 
sham  station  of  the  East-Anclian  Railway ;  pop.  903,  an  increase 
of  48  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored.  Adjoining  the 
village  is  a  recreation  ground  of  50  acres,  reserved  on  the  en- 
closure of  the  commons.  Marsham,  3^  miles  fi-om  the  coast,  and 
9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth  :  pop.  1092,  a  decrease  of  33 
since  1851.  The  church  was  thoroughly  restored,  dnd  the  chancel 
rebuilt,  in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  8000^  The  village  contains  some 
good  houses  and  shops.  Methwold,  6  miles  N.  of  the  Lakenheath 
station  of  the  Norfolk  Railway ;  pop.  1509,  a  decrease  of  160 
since  1851:  A  market  for  cattle  is  neld  on  Monday,  and  a  cattle 
fair  in  April.  A  large  tract  of  heath  land,  once  famous  for 
rabbits,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  MundsUy,  on  the 
coast,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Cromer ;  pop.  437,  a  decrease  of  14  since 
1851.  The  village  is  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  contains 
good  lodging  houses  and  an  inn.  There  is  a  fiSiery,  and  some 
ti'ade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  timber,  and  com.  A  lai^e  portion 
of  the  cliff  was  destroyed  bv  the  sea  in  1863,  and  with  it  a 
ten-ace  of  houses.  Northwold,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Methwold ;  pop. 
1370,  a  decrease  of  27  since  1851.  It  contains  some  good  houses. 
There  are  flour-mills,  malt-kilns,  and  chalk  pits.  Greai  Ormsby, 
4J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmoutli ;  pop.  777,  an  increase  of  70 
since  1851.  The  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  church, 
and  the  ruins  of  others.  Pulham,  Sk  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Harleston  station  of  the  Waveney  Valley  Railway  ;  pop.  1279, 
a  decrease  of  135  since  1851.  Sandringham,  2  miles  E.  of  the 
Wolferton  station  of  the  Lynn  and  Hunstanton  Railway  ;  pop. 
56  in  1861 ;  a  little  village,  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlie  church,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1858,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  The  estate  purchased  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  comprises  in  all  above  7000  acres,  1600  acres 
being  heath,  and  500  plantations.  The  Wolferton  poition  of  the 
estate  has  been  extended  by  land  reclaimed  from  the  Wash. 
Sandringham  Hall  was  a  plain  stuccoed  house,  but  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  a  new  wing  and  ofiices  added,  and  the 
whole  adapted  to  the  rank  of  its  owner  by  Mr.  Humbert.  The 
house  stands  in  a  pleasant  park  of  about  200  acres,  well  timbered,' 
and  stocked  with  deer.  In  the  grounds  are  detached  residences 
for  visitors,  members  of  the  suite  and  household^  The  cottages 
abutting  on  the  park  have  been  removed,  but  their  place  has 
been  supplied  by  others,  which  are  described  as  in  all  respects 
"model  cottages."  The  farms  have  been  consolidated  into  a 
single  farm  of  480  acres,  with  buildings,  machinery,  and  appli- 
ances of  the  most  improved  description.  The  stock  and  farming 
are  of  the  best  order.  The  estate  has  been  thoroughly  drained, 
new  roads  have  been  made  through  it,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
tlA  place  changed.    Lower  Sherringham,  on  the  coast,  4  mues  W. 
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^3y  N.  from  Cromer,  and  17  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Walsingham, 
the  nearest  railway  station  ;  pop.  (including  Upper  SJieninghavi] 
1289,  a  decrease  of  85  since  1851.    The  inhabitants  are  diietly 
engaged,  in  fishing  and  the  curing  of  hendngs.    Shipdaniy  3| 
miles  "W.S.W.  from  the  Yaxham  station  of  the  Norfolk  Railway"; 
X^op.  1644,  a  decrease  of  217  since  1851.    Snetiisham,  a  station  on 
t\ie  Lynn  and  Hunstanton  Railway,  6^  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Hunatanton  ;   pop.   1173,  an  increase  of   1  since  1851.     The 
eliurch  has  been  restored,  and  some  good  painted  glass  inserted. 
Sjyrirwston,  a  suburb  of  Norwich  on  tne  N.E. ;  pop.  1407,  an  in- 
crease of  99  since  1851.     It  contains  nianv  excellent  residences 
of  tlie  Norwich  merchants.    Stalham,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Nor- 
"wich  ;  pop.  750,  an  increiise  of  21  since  1851.    A  market  is  held 
in  tlie  Corn  Hall  on  Tuesday.    Stoke  /'en-y,  a  small  town  6^  miles 
E.  from  the  Denver  station  of  the  Ely  and  Lynn  Railway  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  }Mirish  791,  a  decrease  of  29  since  185L    There  is  a 
good  trade  in  com,  flour,  and  malt.     Terrington  St.  ClemrnVSf 
4^  miles  W.  from  Lynn  ;  pop.  2303,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851. 
llioiyej  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wensum,  1^  mile  E.  from 
Norwich ;  pop.  3841,  an  increase  of  841  since  1851.     Thorpe  is, 
in  ett'ect,  a  suburb  of  Norwich,  and  part  of  the  parish  lies  within 
the  city  boimdaries.    A  handsome  new  church,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  here  in  1867,  fi-om  the  designs  of  Mr,  T. 
Jeckell.    The  village  contains  many  good  residences,  and  is  a 
favourite  resoi-t  for  Norwich  holiday  makers.   Tittleshallj  5  miles 
N.  of  the  Froudsham  station  of  the  East-Anglian  Railway  ;  pop. 
544,  a  decrease  of  71  since  1851.     Up^cellj  partly  in  Cambridge- 
shire, 7  miles  W.  from  Market  Downham  ;  population  of  tne 
Norfolk  part  of  the  parish,  2873,  a  decrease  of  316  since  1851. 
JValpoU  St,  Peter,  7^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Lvnn ;  pop.  1252,  a 
decrease  of  109  since  1851.     JValsoktn,  1  mile  N.E.  from  Wis- 
beach  ;  pop.  2G83,  a  decrease  of  57  since  1851,  but  of  late  there 
has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  village.    A  new  church, 
Second  Pointed  in  stvle,  was  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Adams,  of  Wisbeach.     JVinfarthi'ng,  4  miles  N.  of  the 
Diss  station  of  the  Great  Etisteni  Railway  ;  pop.  615,  a  decrease 
of  76  since  1851.     H'interton,  a  fishing  \'iilage  on  the  coast, 
8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth ;  pop.  682,  a  decrease  of  40 
since  1861.     Wmsttady  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Norwich  ;  pop. 
751,  a  decrease  of  76  since  1851. 

NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.  In  the  Eng.  Cyc.  [vol.  iii. 
cols.  1023-28]  an  account  was  given  of  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
or  passages  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  under  the 
heading  of  North-West  Passage.  This  title  can  no  longer  l)e 
nsed  for  the  explorations  tluit  have  been  since  made,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  adopted  that  of  North  Polar  Countries,  although 
somewhat  vague,  as  it  is  rather  North  Polar  Seas  than  Countries 
that  have  been  investigated. 

We  have  briefly  noticed  in  the  previous  article  (col.  1026),  the 
voyage  of  the  United  States  brigs  Advance  and  Rescue,  fitted 
out  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  a  New  York  merchant,  partly  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Fmnklin,  and  partly  to  x)enetrate  to  the  north,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  De  Haven.     Of  this  voyage  Dr.  EHsha 
Kent  Kane,  the  surgeon  of  the  expedition,  has  written  a  narra- 
tive.    It  started  from  New  York  on  May  22,  1850.     They 
entered  the  ice  by  Lancaster  Sound,  work^  through  Barrow  s 
Strait  to  Wellington  Channel,  and  were  there  frozen  in,  by 
Sept  15.    Here  it  was  found,  within  a  day  or  two,  that,  although 
the  ships  were  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  the  whole  mass  was  drifting 
northwards.   An  extract  from  Dr.  Kane's  journal  says  : — "  About 
tea-time  (on  Sept.  21)j  the  sun  sufficiently  low  to  give  the  effects 
of  sunset,  we  saw  distinctly  to  the  north-by -west  a  series  of  hill- 
tops apparently  of  the  same  configuration  with  those  around  us. 
Tne  trend  of  the  western  coast  extending  northward  from  the 
point  opposite  our  vessel  receded  westward,  and  a  vacant  space, 
either  of  unseen  very  low  land  or  of  water,  separated  it  from  the 
Terra  Nova  which  we  see  north  of  us.    Whether  this  Grinnell 
Land,  as  our  captain  has  named  it,  be  a  continuation  of  Com- 
wallis  Island,  or  a  cape  from  a  new  northern  land,  or  a  new 
direction  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Devon,  or  a  new  island, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    We  shall  probably  know  more  of 
each  other  before  long."    They  were  on  Sept.  22,  in  75°  24'  21"^ 
N.  kt.  about  60  nulcs  from  Cape    Hotham,  and  about  70 
miles  from  the  land  they  had  thus  named.    Capt.  Penny  and 
Capt.  Onmuumey  also  sighted  these  lands,  and  gave  to  them  the 
name  of  Albert  Land,  of  which  Dr.  Kane  complains,  as  he  says 
the  Americans  certainly  saw  and  named  them  iiist.    The  dis- 
pute, although  the  names  now  difler  on  American  and  Englisli 
maps,  is  of  no  great  consequence,  but  possibly  Dr.  Kane's  daim 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  his  subsequent  visit.     The 
American  brigs  remained  fixed  in  the  ice  till  October^  when  they 


began  to  diift  southward.    The  winter  was  passed  in  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  in  Sept.  1851,  they  arrived  safely  at  New  York. 

Of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane's  second  voyage  the  results  were  more 
interesting.  He  left  New  York  on  May  30,  1853,  in  the  brig 
Advance,  presented  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  and  equipped  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Peabody.  The  course  taken  was  by  Bedlin's  Bay 
and  Smith's  Straits,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  northern 
extremity  of  Greenland.  On  Aug.  7  the  vessel  reached  the 
headland  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  and  passed  the  farthet>t 
point  reached  by  Capt.  Ingle tield.  A  belt  of  stream-ice  was 
soon  after  met  with,  and  Dr.  Kane  endeavoured,  by  entering  the 
pack,  to  force  a  passage  to  the  north,  but  on  reaching  78°  45'  N. 
the  dril't-ice  came  down  so  rapidly  on  the  American  side  that  he 
had  to  moke  for  the  Greenland  coast,  and  for  3  days  anchored 
in  Refuge  Harbour.  Fearing  to  be  here  frozen  in  the  vessel  was 
warped  out  into  the  drift  on  Aug.  13.  The  coast  hei-e  trends  E. 
by  N.,  but,  having  to  follow  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  it  was 
with  immense  difiiculty,  and  only  by  towingand  hauling  the  vessel 
through  cracks  and  fissures,  that  it  was  brought  to  Rensselaer 
Harbour,  in  78"  43'  lat.,  71°  W.  long,  on  Aug.  29.  Here  it  was 
seen  that  in  a  few  days  the  vessel  would  be  frozen  in:  and 
Dr.  Kane  with  a  party  started  to  investigate  the  coast  with  a 
view  to  future  explorations.  By  sledge  and  on  foot,  the  coast 
now  trending  N.  by  E.,  a  projecting  cape  was  reached,  where, 
from  an  elevation  of  1100  feet,  a  frozen  sea  was  seen  extending 
to  the  uoith  and  west  as  for  as  80°  lat.  Eastward  a  black  ridge 
was  seen,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  an  immense  glacier,  which 
has  been  named  the  Humboldt  Glacier.  On  tlus  track  concealed 
depots  of  provision  were  formed  for  use  in  future  journeys.  By 
Sept.  10  the  vetisel  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ice,  and  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  passing  the  winter.  An  observatory 
was  erected  on  a  neighbouring  islet,  its  position  being  ascei-tained 
to  be  in  78^  37'  N.  kt.,  70^  40'  6^  W.  long.  Daily  registers 
were  ordered  to  be  kept  of  the  temperature  and  otner  pheno- 
mena, and  these  were  carefully  attended  to.  The  cold  through 
the  winter  was  intense,  the  thermometers  in  February  marking 
70°  below  tlie  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  the  darkness  was  even 
more  difficult  to  bear  ,*  it  afiected  men  and  dogs  alike,  and, 
though  medical  care  preserved  the  men,  no  less  Uian  57  of  the 
dogs  died,  and  thus  greatly  embarrassed  the  subsequent  pixH 
ceedings  of  the  expedition. 

In  March,  1854,  the  first  exploring  party  was  despatched 
northwards  to  deposit  provisions  at  10  days'  journey  from  the 
brig,  for  the  use  of  another  party  who  were  to  endeavour  to 
penetrate  much  faither  north.  On  March  27,  when  they  had 
only  advanced  50  miles  in  9  days,  they  encountered  a  heavy 
stonn ;  the  thermometer  fell  to  57°  below  zero.  Four  of  the 
party  were  frost-bitten  and  unable  to  move  ;  tlie  remainder  re- 
turned to  the  brig,  whence  Dr.  Kane,  with  another  detachment, 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  rescue  of  their  companions,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  four  suf- 
ferei-s  were  brought  to  the  brig,  but  one  died  almost  immediately 
of  locked  jaw,  and  another  ver^'  soon  afterwards. 

On  April  27  Dr.  Kane,  with  one  companion,  and  with  his 
sorely  diminished  team  of  dogs,  commenced  his  sledge  journey 
northwards  to  trace  the  western  coaat  of  Greenland  to  its 
northern  extremity.  The  coast,  trending  north-east,  is  formed 
by  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  capped  with  a  narrow  line  of  green- 
stone, of  most  pictm*esque  appearance,  sometimes  taking  the 
most  singular  and  ai-tificial  forms,  when,  passing  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable depth,  which  he  named  Dallas  Biiy,  then  tuniing  east- 
ward to  Cape  Agaasiz,  he  came  to  the  south-eastern  cape  of  the 
Humboldt  Glacier.  ^'  My  notes  speak  simply,"  he  writes  in  his 
Arctic  Explorations  in  1853,  1854  and  1855,  "  of  the  long,  ever- 
shining  line  of  cliif,  diminished  to  a  well-pointed  wedge  in  the 
perspective,  and  again,  of  the  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping  in 
a  long  curve  from  the  low  interior,  the  facets  in  front  intensely 
illuminated  by  the  sun.  But  this  line  of  cliff'  rose  in  a  solid  glassy 
wall,  300  feet  above  the  water-level,  with  an  unknown,  unfathom- 
able depth  below  it ;  and  its  curved  face,  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  Cape  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown 
space  at  not  more  than  a  single  day's  luilroad-travel  from  the 
Pole.  The  interior  with  which  it  communicated,  and  from 
which  it  issued,  was  an  unsurveyed  mer-de-yldce,  an  ice-ocean,  to 
the  eye  of  boundless  dimensions."  Cape  Agassiz  is  in  79°  10'  N. 
lat.  and  about  65°  12'  W.  long. ;  Cape  Forbes  is  in  80°  5'  N.  and 
about  65°  W. ;  the  broad  bay  in  front,  which  he  named  Peabody 
Bay,  was  a  sheet  of  solid  ice.  Here,  however,  the  health  of 
Dr.  Kane  gave  way ;  the  concealed  stores  of  food  had  been  found 
and  destroyed  by  the  bears  ;  cold  and  himger  subdued  him  and 
his  companion^  and  it  was  only  by  meeting  a  party  sent  forward 
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to  them  that  he  could  be  canied  to  the  brig,  where,  after  long 
Bofifering,  he  recovered. 

On  May  20,  1854,  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  who  had  been  appointed 
sur^geon  to  the  expedition,  was  dispatched,  with  a  single  com- 
panion, to  cross  the  ice,  and  explore  the  north-west  coast  of 
Smith's  Straits.  They  succeeded,  after  encountering  many  diffi- 
c^ties,  in  reaching,  on  May  27,  the  land  in  79°  42^  d^  N.  lat.  and 
71**  17'  W.  long,  at  a  point  since  named  Cape  Hayes.  Their 
direction  had  been  on  the  whole  north-westward,  and  want  of 
provisions  compelled  their  return  to  the  brig.  They  had 
advanced  northward  a  distance  estimated  at  about  200  miles ; 
returning,  they  skirted  the  coast,  consisting  of  mamiesian  lime- 
stone dins  1000  feet  high,  nearly  as  far  south  as  Cape  Sabine, 
when  they  crossed,  and  gained  the  brig  on  June  1. 

On  Jime  4,  1854,  Mr.  Morton  left  the  brig  for  a  fuither 
attempt  northward.  He  started  with  a  larger  party,  and  on  the 
15th  reached  the  Humboldt  Glacier ;  here  the  companies  parted, 
and  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Morton,  with  an  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
had  joined  the  expedition  at  Upemavik,  and  was  found  extremely 
trustworthy  and  useful,  proceeded  north,  parallel  with  the 
glacier,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  distant.  With  immense  diffi- 
culty, over  deep  snow,  among  icebei'gs,  sometimes  so  close 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  sledge,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  glacier  on  June  21.  "  It  was  mixed 
with  eaith  and  rocks,"  says  Mr.  Morton.  "  The  snow  sloped  from 
the  land  to  the  ice,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  mingled  together 
for  8  or  10  miles  to  the  north,  when  the  land  became  solid, 
and  the  glacier  was  lost.  The  height  of  this  land  seemed  about 
400  feet,  aud  the  glacier  lower."  From  this  point  they  saw  the 
opposite  or  Western  Land,  which  Dr.  Kane  has  named  Grinnell 
Land,  with  a  long  range  of  mountains  which  he  has  designated 
as  the  Albert  and  Victoria.  They  still  pursued  their  course  to 
the  north  ;  the  weather  became  foggy  ;  before  they  were  aware 
they  came  on  rotten  ice,  where  the  dogs  refused  to  stir,  and  with 
much  difficulty  they  reached  the  shore.  While  in  this  danger 
the  fog  lifted  and  they  sighted  open  water,  which  they  could 
scarcely  believe,  but  the  birds  swarming  over  it  convinced  them 
of  its  truth.  Here  they  had  to  use  the  sledge  as  a  ladder  to 
eain  the  land-ice,  then  to  lift  their  provisions  and  haul  up  the 
dogs  and  the  sledge.  Over  this,  by  a  narrow  ledge,  they 
advanced,  seeiug  the  tide  running  below  them,  and  carrying 
fragments  of  ice  to  the  northward  ;  on  the  following  morning  it 
was  moving  southwards  rapidly,  and  appeared  to  be  broken  land- 
ice  from  a  cape  which  they  were  now  approaching.  After  turn- 
ing the  cape,  which  was  named  Andrew  Jackson,  they  met  with 
smooth  Ice,  over  which  the  do^s  passed  rapidly.  "  After  passing 
four  bluffs  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bay,"  says  the  narrative, 
"  the  land  grew  lower,  and  presently  a  long  low  countiy  opened 
on  the  land-ice,  or  wide  plain  oetween  large  headlands,  with  rolling 
hills  through  it  A  flock  of  Brent  geese  were  coming  down  the 
valley  of  this  low  land,  and  the  ducks  were  seen  in  crowds  upon 
the  open  water.  When  they  saw  the  geese  first  they  were  appa- 
rently coming  from  the  eastward  ;  they  made  a  curve  out  to  sea- 
ward, and  then,  turning,  flew  far  ahead  over  the  plain  until  they 
were  lost  to  Wew,  'showing  that  their  destination  was  inland. 
The  general  line  of  flight  of  the  flock  was  to  the  north-east. 
Eiders  and  dovekies  (the  Black  Guillemot)  were  also  seen,  and 
tern  were  very  numerous,  hundreds  of  them  squealing  and 
screeching  in  flocks.  They  were  so  tame  that  they  came  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  party.  Flying  high  overhead,  their  notes 
echoing  from  the  rocKs,  were  large  white  birds  which  they  took 
for  bui^omasters.  Ivory  gulls  and  moUemokes  were  seen  farther 
on.  They  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  birds  after  this  as  far  as  they 
went.  The  ivory  gulls  flew  very  high,  but  the  moUemokes  aht 
and  fed  on  the  water,  flying  over  it  well  out  to  sea,  as  we  had 
seen  them  do  in  Baffin's  Bay.  Separate  from  these  flew  a  dingy 
bird  imknown  to  Morton.  Never  had  they  seen  the  birds  so 
numerous ;  the  water  was  actually  black  with  dovekies,  and  the 
rocks  crowded."  The  channel  here  narrowed,  but  widened  again 
as  they  advanced.  Some  ice  had  remained  in  a  bend  of  the 
channel,  on  which  a  number  of  seals  were  basking.  To  the  left 
of  this  the  great  clumnel  (Kennedy  Channel)  had  some  broken 
ice,  "  but  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  a  frigate  stand- 
ing anywhere."  They  continued  to  work  their  way  onward 
until  June  23,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  broken  ice  of  the 
shore ;  it  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at  length  the  water  broke 
directly  against  the  steep  cliffs.  They  then  landed,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  some  distance  overland,  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bay,  whence  they  could  see  a  cape  and  an  island  to  the  northward. 
Fastening  their  dogs,  with  a  slight  amount  of  provision,  they  pro- 
ceeded afoot,  over  the  greenest  spot  they  had  seen,  and  water  was 


trickling  from  the  rocks.  On  the  24th  the  cape  was  reached  by 
walking  on  the  ice  over  a  shallow  bay ;  but  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  cape  (which  was  named  Cape  Constitution)  the  ice  terminated, 
'*  the  waves  breaking  with  a  cross  sea  directly  against  the  cape." 
The  cliffs  were  here  very  high,  the  birds  numerous ;  Morton 
endeavoured  to  pass  round  the  cape,  but  it  was  impossible.  He 
tried  to  mount  the  cliffs,  but  he  was  only  able  to  mount  about 
500  feet.  "  The  cliffs,"  he  says,  "  above  these  were  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  nearly  2000  feet  high.  I  climbed  over  the  rub- 
bish, and,  as  there  were  no  ledges,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
advance  another  foot.  I  was  much  disappointed,  because  one 
hour's  travel  would  have  brought  me  rouna  the  cape.  The  knob 
to  which  I  climbed  was  over  5(X)  feet  in  height,  and  from  it  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  ice  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  I  could  discern  the 
sea  was  open,  a  swell  coming  in  from  the  northward,  and  run- 
ning crosswise,  as  if  with  a  small  eastern  set.  The  wind  was  due 
north,  enough  of  it  to  make  white  caps,  and  the  surf  broke  in  on 
the  rocks  below  in  regular  breakers.  The  sky  to  the  north-west 
was  of  dark  rain-cloud,  the  first  that  I  had  seen  since  the  brig 
was  frozen  up."  He  adds  :  ^'  I  cannot  imagine  what  becomes  of 
the  ice.  A  strong  current  sets  it  almost  constantly  to  the  south ; 
but  from  altitudes  of  more  than  500  feet  I  saw  only  narrow 
strips  of  ice,  with  great  spaces  of  open  water,  from  10  to  15  miles 
in  breadth  between  them.  It  must,  therefore,  either  go  to  an 
open  space  in  the  north  or  dissolve."  "  The  coast,  after  passing 
the  cape,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "  he  (Morton)  thought  must  trend  to 
the  eastward,  as  he  could  at  no  time  when  below  it  see  any  land 
beyond.  But  the  west  coast  still  opened  to  the  north ;  hetraced 
it  for  about  50  miles.  The  day  was  very  clear,  and  he  was  able 
to  follow  the  range  of  mountains  which  crown  it  much  farther. 
They  were  very  high,  rounded  at  their  summits,  not  peaked  like 
those  immediately  abreast  of  him ;  though,  as  he  remarked,  this 
apparent  change  of  their  character  might  be  referred  to  distance, 
for  their  undulations  lost  themselves  like  a  wedge  in  the  nor- 
thern horizon."  About  6°  to  the  W.  of  N.  a  truncated  peak 
was  seen,  of  an  estimated  height  of  2500  feet,  bare  at  its  summit, 
but  striated  vertically  with  protruding  ridges,  to  which  the  name 
of  Mount  Edward  Parry  was  given,  "  the  most  remote  northern 
land  known  upon  our  globe."  Tliis  Dr.  Kane  has  placed  in 
82°  40'  N.,  and  67°  W.  The  farthest  point  reached  by  Morton  is 
placed  by  the  Doctor  in  81°  22'  N.,  and  65°  35'  W.,  but  doubts 
have  been  raised  whether  these  measurements  are  not  too  high. 
Morton  and  his  companions  returned,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  brig. 

Another  long  and  dreary  winter  was  passed  without  making 
any  further  discoveries,  except  tracking  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
chiefly  to  the  south  of  Rensselaer  Bay,  or  being  able  to  release 
themselves  or  the  ship.  After  intense  suffiering  from  scurvy, 
hunger,  and  want  of  fuel,  the  attempt  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1855  to  escape  by  means  of  their  remaining  leaky  and  dilapi- 
dated boats,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  the  ice  breaking 
up  round  the  bri^,  which,  moreover,  had  been  much  weakened 
by  removing  considerable  portions  of  it  for  fuel.  Happily,  with 
tne  assistance  of  the  friendly  Esquimaux,  the  attempt  succeeded ; 
the  surviving  members  of  the  expedition  (four  hacl  died),  who 
left  the  brig  in  sledge  boats  on  May  15,  reached  the  Danish 
settlement  of  Upemavik  on  August  6. 

Dr.  Kane  disclaims  the  propounding  of  any  theory,  but  he 
believes  that  the  discovery  of  the  open  water  so  far  north  points 
to  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  This  belief  colours  many 
of  his  records  of  the  observed  phenomena — the  drifting  of  ice, 
the  ground-swell  of  the  sea,  me  flight  of  birds,  the  abun- 
dance of  animal  life  in  the  open  water,  and  the  vegetation  found 
on  the  furthermost  cape.  But  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  tlie  Danish  in- 
spector in  Greenland,  who  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  in 
investigatinc  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  country,  wholly  dis- 
agrees with  him.  In  a  paper  by  him,  condensed  from  the  Danish 
by  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  ana  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  April  12, 1858,  he  says,  "Everyone  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  lootnng  out  after  ice  will  admit  the  folly  of  determining 
with  certainty,  by  sight  alone,  from  a  height  of  some  few  hundred 
feet,  that  flat  ice  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  sea  in  the  farthest  margin 
of  the  horizon,  or  at  a  distance  of  36  miles.  If  even,  as  I  much 
doubt,  it  could  be  possible,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
to  discover  it  at  such  a  distance  if  it  were  there,  it,  however,  be- 
comes an  impossibility  to  determine  its  absence  with  certainty. 
If  we  now  remember  that  the  part  of  the  sea  which  Morton  had 
already  passed,  after  he  left  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  was  kept 
open  by  the  strong  current,  that  this  stream-hole  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  unusual,  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and 
that  it  is  not  at  all  decided  if  this  strong  current  did  not  continue 
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past  Cdpe  Jefferson,  on  which  he  Btood,  it  appears  probable  that 
siich    a   stream  could  continue  its  thawing  activity  far  past 
this  i>oint ;  and  even  if  it  were  correct  that  there  had  not  been 
ice  36  miles  out  before  this  channel  opening,  there  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  seek  such  distant  causes  as  those  which  the  author 
lias  assigned  in  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon  in  another 
manner.    Should  there  be  really  an  open  Polar  l)asin  in  the 
Biimmer,  or  at  certain  other  periods,  there  is  at  all  events  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  Open  Sea  had  l>een  reached  by  this 
expedition.'*      And   again,  "  The    farthest   mouutain-top  that 
Morton  saw — *  the  most  remote  northern  land  known  upon  our 
^lobe  ' — has  been  put  at  2500  to  3(X)0  feet,  and  100  miles  from 
Morton's  last  station.      Notwithstanding    this  great  distance, 
Morton  saw,  however,  that  the  top  was  bare,  and  that  it  was 
striped  vertically  with  projecting  ledges.     Beyond  this  ultima 
ThuUy  about  60  to  80  miles  from  Morton's  farthest  station,  and, 
aa  it  seems,  partly  behind  the  cape  which  stopped  liis  view,  is 
indicated  *  open  sea.*    Had  Morton  only  passecl  roimd  liis  cape, 
lie  would  possibly  have  seen  fresh  capes  shooting  forth  inces- 
santly until  he  reached  Mount  Parry,  which  might  have  been 
tlius  connected  by  a  neck  of  land  with  Greenland,  and  again  on 
tlie  other  side  large  l)ays  and  sounds  might  have  opened  them- 
selves on  the  American  side,  and  broken  off  the  line  now  so 
nicely  laid  down  on  the  map.** 

Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Dr. 
Kane,  at  once  occupied  himself  in  organising  another  expedi- 
tion, which,  with  some  volimtary  assistance,  he  accomplished. 
On  July  6,  1860,  he  left  Boston  harbour  in  the  schooner  United 
States  to  explore  Smith's  Sound  more  thoroughly,  if  possible, 
and  obtain  some  confirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  open  Polar  Sea.    The  crew,  including  himself,  nimibered 
only  15 ;  at  Upemavik  one  was  buried,  and  six  (three  of  them 
Es(|uimaux)  fresh  hands  were  engaged.   On  Aug.  20  they  entei-ed 
Bamii's  Bay,  which  they  found  much  obstructed  by  ice.     This 
continued,  and  early  in  September  they  had  advanced  no  farther 
than  Port  Foulke,  about  30  miles  south  of  Bensselaer  Bay,  in 
which  the  previous  expedition  had  passed  three  winters.      Here 
they  were  fx'ozen  in,  and  Dr.  Hayes  at  once  commenced  organis- 
ing exploring  parties  by  means  of  sledges.     The  first  of  any 
importance  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hayes  himself,  on  Oct.  22, 
with  five  companions  and  a  dog-sledge,  to  penetrate  inland  the 
immense  glacier  lying  at  the  back  of  the  port  in  which  they 
were  lying,  and  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  connected  with  the 
Humboldt  Glacier.  The  glacier  had  to  be  scaled  ;  for  this  purpose 
steps  had  to  be  cut  in  the  face  of  the  ice,  and  the  sledge  and  the 
dogs  lifted  up  it.      After  passing  over  a  slope  of  some  miles,  in 
which  there  were  many  rifts,  some  concealed  by  the  loose  snow, 
and  thence  dangerous,  the  interior  became  a  plain  of  compacted 
snow,  in  which  no  true  ice  could  be  found  after  digging  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet.    In  a  course  E.S.E.  they  travelled  £r  three  days, 
in  wliich  they  advanced  about  70  miles,  with  a  temperature  at 
night  of  34^  below  zero  of  Faluenheit,  until  stopped  by  a 
furious  stonn  of  wind  and  snow.    Neither  men  nor  dogs  could 
face  the  wind ;  the  men  were  becoming  so  frozen  as  to  be  liardly 
able  to  take  down  their  tent.    "  Oiu*  situation  at  this  camp  was 
as  sublime  as  it  was  dangerous,"  says  Dr.  Hayes.    ''We  had 
attained  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
we  were  70  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  frozen 
Sahara,  immeasurable  to  the  hiunan  eye.    There  was  neither 
hill,  mountain,  nor  goige  anvwhere  in  view.    We  had  com- 
pletely sunk  the  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the  mer-dt 
glace  and  the  sea ;  and  no  object  met  the  eye  but  our  feeble 
tent,  which  bent  to  the  storm.    Fitful  clouds  swept  over  the  face 
of  tne  full-orbed  moon,  which,  descending  toward  the  horizon, 

SUmmered  through  the  drifting  snow  that  whistled  out  of  the 
limitable  distance,  and  scudded  over  the  icy  plain — ^to  the  eye 
in  undulating  lines  of  downy  softness ;  to  the  flesh  in  showers  of 
piercing  darts."  With  the  wind  at  their  back,  they  reached  the 
aarbour  in  a  couple  of  days. 

The  winter  was  passed  with  much  less  discomfort,  and  with 
better  health  of  the  men,  than  in  Dr.  Kane's  expedition.  The 
Esquimaux  were  friendly,  and  there  were  large  quantities  of 
game — reindeers,  bears,  foxes,  hares,  seals,  and  wamises,  auks, 
and  dovekies.  On  Feb.  18,  1861,  the  sun  rose  completely 
above  the  horizon,  open  water  was  seen  in  several  direc- 
tions, and  preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  tiie 
joumey  northward.  On  March  16  an  experimental  trip  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
cross  the  Sound,  and  proceed  norUiward  by  the  western  coast 
The  Humboldt  Glacier  was  sighted,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  sledge-journey  on  the  eastern  coast  was  impracticable.  On 
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April  3  the  final  start  was  made  ;  twelve  men,  two  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  one,  on  which  was  a  metallic  life-boat,  with 
which  "to  navigate  the  Polar  Sea,"  drawn  by  men.  Stormy 
weather  delayed  them  so,  tliat  on  the  13th  they  had  reached 
no  farther  tlian  Cairn  Point,  considerably  south  of  Rensselaer 
Harbour.  The  gale  having  subsided,  from  this  point  it  was 
resolved  to  cross.  Cape  Sabine  was  the  point  aimed  at,  but 
was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  ice  hummocks,  and 
they  had  to  bear  more  northerly.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  life-boat  could  not  be  conveyed  across.  On  April  27  only 
30  miles  had  been  accomplished,  and  Dr.  Hayes  detennined  on 
sending  back  most  of  his  party,  and  proceeding  with  one  sledge 
only  and  thi*ee  companions,  who  with  immense  difficulty  made 
Cape  Hawks,  in  Gnnnell's  Land,  on  May  11,  somewhat  south  of 
the  point  reached  in  1854.  The  direct  distance  across  is  about 
80  miles,  but  the  journey  occupied  31  days,  and  Dr.  Hayes 
estimates  that  500  miles  had  been  actually  travelled. 

They  then  proceeded  northerly,  with  somewhat  less  difficulty 
and  danger.  **  The  coast,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  along  which  we 
were  now  travelling  possessed  much  interest.  It  presented  a 
line  of  very  lofty  cliffs  of  Silurian  rocks — sandstone  and  lime- 
stone— much  broken  down  by  the  wasting  influence  of  the 
winter  frosts  and  summer  thaws.  Behind  these  cliffs  the  land 
rose  into  lofty  peaks.  Upon  the  sides  of  these  peaks  the  snow 
rested,  clothing  them  with  an  uniform  whiteness  ;  but  nowhere 
was  there  any  evidence  of  mountain-ice.  Along  the  entire 
coast  of  GrinneU's  Land  no  glacier  appears,  pi*esentin«^  thus  a 
striking  contrast  to  Greenlana  and  the  land  on  the  souUi  side  of 
the  channel."  On  May  15  one  of  his  companions  broke  down, 
and  the  Doctor  proceeded  with  only  one  attendant.  He  had 
now  reached  a  position  about  60  miles  northward  and  westward 
of  Cape  Constitution  of  Morton.  On  May  17  the  ice' became 
impassable,  and  he  climbed  a  height  of  about  800  feet 
'*  Standing  against  the  dark  sky  at  the  north,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  there  was  seen  in  dim  outline  the  white  sloping  summit  of  a 
noble  headland,  the  most  northern  known  land  upon  the  globe. 
I  judged  it  to  be  in  latitude  82°  30',  or  450  mUes  from  the 
North  Pole.  Nearer,  another  bold  cape  stood  forth,  and  nearer 
still  the  headland,  for  wliich  I  had  been  steering  my  course  the 

day  before,  rose  majestically  from  the  sea. There 

was  no  land  visible  except  the  coast  upon  which  I  stood.  The 
sea  beneath  me  ^-us  a  mottled  sheet  of  white  and  dark  patches, 
these  latter  being  either  soft  decaying  ice,  or  places  where  the 
ice  had  wholly  disappeared.  These  spots  were  heightened  in 
intensity  of  shade  and  multiplied  in  size  as  they  receded,  until 
the  belt  of  the  water-sky  blended  them  all  together  into  one 

uniform  colour  of  dark  blue Suffice  it  here  to 

say,  that  all  the  evidences  showed  that  I  stood  upon  tlie  shores 
of  the  Polar  Basin,  and  that  the  broad  ocean  lay  at  my  feet" 
He  placed  a  record  of  his  visit,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
observation  gave  the  spot  as  in  81**  35'  N.  lat  and  70°  30'  W.  long., 
with  the  date  ;  and  on  the  following  day  left  for  Ids  return  to  liie 
schooner,  which  was  safely  accomplished.  The  summer  released 
the  schooner,  and  he  reached  Boston  iu  Oct.,  1861.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  ]iave  renewed  his  search  with  two  vessels,  one  of 
them  to  be  a  steamer,  with  which  he  felt  confident  of  forcing 
the  pack,  and  arriving  at  the  open  sea  ;  but  the  civil  war  pre- 
vented any  attention  being  given  to  the  subject. 

From  tlie  summer  of  1860  to  Sept.,  1862,  Captain  Charles 
Francis  Hall,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  went  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring.  His  narrative,  Life  Among  Hie 
Esquimaux,  is  an  interesting  one,  but  though  he  was  adven- 
turous and  persevering,  he  failed  in  advancing  even  so  far  as 
others  had  done.  He  spent  two  entire  wmters  with  the 
Esquimaux,  living  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  food ; 
he  lound  them  fnendly,  and  willing  to  accompany  him  on  his 
various  excursions,  in  which  they  often  incurred  great  danger,  and 
suffered  severely  from  want  of  food  and  from  cold,  ms  most 
interesting  discovery  was,  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Frobisher  s 
Bay,  a  relic  of  the  brave  old  mariner  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
was  only  a  brick,  Mr.  Hall  says  : — "  There,  in  my  liand,  was 
undoubtedly  a  relic  of  that  expedition  which  had  visited  the 
place  only  eighty-six  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  unknown  to  the 
civilized  world.  This  relic,  then,  was  more  precious  to  me  tlian 
the  gold  which  Frobisher  sought  there  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Until  now  no  proof  had  existed  that  Fi-o- 
bisher  and  his  expedition  ever  visited  the  particular  bay  or 
straits  bearing  his  name ;  but  &om  all  that  I  gathered  from. 
the  information  given  me  by  the  natives,  and  from  what  I  had 
now  seen,  a  strong  conviction  rested  on  my  mind  tb<»*  ' 
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80,  and  doubt  was  at  an  end.''  In  1867  Mr.  Hall  returned  to 
his  Esquimaux  friends,  where  he  is  puisuing  fresh  inyestiga- 
tions. 

More  recently  some  Swedish  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen  have 
shown  the  impossibility  of  an  open  sea  passage  to  the  north  of 
that  land.  In  July  and  August  Messrs.  Torrell  and  Norden- 
skiold  had  there  ascended  mountains  3000  feet  high,  and  had 
been  unable  to  see  any  trace  of  open  water  to  the  northward  ; 
and  the  explorers  report  that  all  attempts  to  force  a  sea  passage 
to  the  north  in  that  direction  had  been  unsuccessful.  As 
Dr.  Kane  has  shown,  the  way  by  Smith's  Sound  aflfords 
a  better  prospect,  as  sledge-tiaveUing  may  be  possible  by  that 
route.  In  1867  the  steam  whaler,  tlie  Arctic,  of  Dundee, 
reached  79°  N.  and  sighted  the  Humboldt  Glacier.  Dr.  Hayes 
(one  of  the  companions  of  Dr,  Kane)  again  visited  Smith  Sound, 
and  leomt  that  during  the  winter  storms  from  the  north-east  the 
temperature  rose,  falling  again  with  the  subsidence  of  the  gale. 
He  was  also  informed  by  the  Esquimaux  that  if  he  had  gone 
further  northward  on  the  west  side  he  would  have  found  natives 
and  good  hunting  grounds,  and  plenty  of  musk-oxen.  All 
traveSers  up  Smith  Sound  have  been  stopped  by  water.  Up 
Behring's  Straits  in  1867  some  American  wnalers  advanced  to 
high  latitudes.  One,  the  Nile,  under  Captain  Long,  sailed 
along  the  coast  for  three  days,  and  saw  a  mountain,  resembling 
an  extinct  volcano,  ascertained  by  rough  measurement  to  be 
2480  feet  high ;  another,  the  Nautilus,  reached  72°  N.,  and 
traced  lofty  mountains  extending  to  the  north-west ;  a  third, 
the  Reindeer,  in  which  Captain  Raynor  determined,  by 
astronomical  observations,  the  position  of  a  cape  on  the 
south-east  to  be  in  71°  10'  N.  and  76°  40^  W. ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Whitnejr,  of  Honolulu,  had  ascertained  that  one  ship-master 
had  been  as  far  north  as  74°,  and  could  see  peaks  and  mountains 
extending  to  the  north-west.  In  Prussia  an  expedition  was  or- 
ganised, with  the  object  of  detemuning  the  exact  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  whicn  left  Bremen  in  May,  1868  ;  another,  from 
Sweden,  to  try  a  passage  by  Spitzbergen ;  in  France,  another  for 
trying  to  reach  the  Pole  by  Behring's  Straits  ;  and  in  Feb., 
1868,  Captain  Sherard  Osbom  urged,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  the  sending  forth  another  to  attempt  the 
passage  by  Smith's  Sound,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  appeared 
to  extend  farther  north  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other,  that 
open  water  was  there  seen,  and  that  this  might  he  reached  by  a 
steamer. 

The  Prussian  vessel,  the  Germania,  made  but  a  compara- 
tively short  trip.  On  July  5  she  was  off  Bear  Island ;  on  the 
19th  she  reached  80°  30'  N.,  and  was  stopped  by  ice.  Between 
July  24  and  August  10  vain  efforts  were  made  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  East  Greenland ;  the  first  at  75°  50'  N.  and  12°  W.  ;  the 
second  at  74°  30'  N.  and  14°  W. ;  and  the  third  and  last,  at 
73°  23'  N.  and  17°  30'  W.  Here  ice  was  met  with  40  feet  thick, 
and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  Germania  next  made  for 
Spitzbergen,  entering  by  Henlopen  Strait,  and  on  Sept  15  reached 
81°  5'  N.  and  16°  E  ;  when  she  was  again  driven  back  by  the 
ice  at  Cape  Torrel,  and  her  course  directed  homeward,  reaching 
Bremen  safely  in  October.  Some  useful  observations  were 
made,  but  no  discoveries,  as  the  track  pursued  had  been  often 
visited  before,  and  even  a  higher  latitude  reached.  A  fresh 
attempt,  it  is  said,  will  be  made  in  1869.  Of  the  Swedish 
expedition  accounts  were  received  that  on  Aug.  30,  1868,  it  had 
reached  80°  32',  and  was  then  proceeding  northwaid.  Sound- 
ines  had  been  taken  north  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  depth  found 
to  be  2100  fathoms. 

NORTHALLERTON,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C. 
YoL  iii.  col.  1029],  a  parliamentary  borough  and  railway  station, 
5j  miles  N.W.  from  Thirsk  Junction  station  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1058  inhabited 
houses,  and  4755  inliabitants,  a  decrease  of  240  since  1851. 
Northallerton  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  442 ;  in  1868  there  were 
808  registered.  At  the  ^general  election  of  1865  there  were 
429  voted,  and  758  at  that  of  1868.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members. 
Northallerton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  43  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  68,342  acres,  and  a  population  of  12,174 
in  1861.  Northallerton  has  a  good  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  con- 
ndeitible  agrictdtural  district  Hand-loom  weaving  is  still 
carried  on  to  some  extent  Brewing,  malting,  tanning,  and 
brick-making  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday.  A  cheese  fair  is  held  in  October,  and  there  are  4 
mmual  fairs  for  hordes,  cattle^  and  sheep. 


NORTHAMPTON.  Northamptonshire  [R  C.  voL  iiL  coL 
1029],  a  municipal  ana  parliamentary  borough  and  market  toi^m. 
67^  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  and.  Xorth- 
Westem  Railway.  Northampton  returns  two  members  to  thf 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  615(1  in- 
habited houses,  and  32,813  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  6156  since 
1851.  Tiie  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  2620 ;  in  1868  there 
were  5690  registered.  At  the  general  election  of  1865  there  wei^ 
2284  voters ;  at  that  of  1868  nearly  5000.  The  estimated  rental 
of  the  borough  in  1866  was  117,217/L  Northampton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townshi})8,  with  an  area  of 
20,453  acres,  and  a  population  of  41,152  in  1861. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  town  ;   a   better 
supply  of  water  provided  from  works  in  the  Billing-road  ;  and 
the  railway  facilities  increased.    The  grand  old  cruciform  church 
of  St.  Giles  has  been  restored  and  enmrged.     St.  Peter's  chunJi 
was  further  restored  in  1862.     St.  Katherine*s  church  was  tv- 
modelled  in  1865.    All  Saints  church  was  renovated  in  1866. 
But  the  greatest  change  has  been  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  the  faznoufi 
round  church,  which  underwent  transformation  in  1865  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.     Retaining  the  round  church  as  a 
vestibule,  a  new  nave  with  a  north  aisle  ^'as  erected  in  place  of 
the  former  chancel,  and  a  new  chancel  carried  out  hevond.     lu 
1864  a  new  Roman  Catholic  **  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  and  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,*'  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was 
completed  &om  the  (^igns  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin ;  it  is  orna- 
mental in  character,  but  small    A  Baptist  chapel,  with  a  hexa- 
style  Corinthian  portico,  and  capable  of  accommodating  ll(N) 
persons,  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  HulL 
Another  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in  Grafton-street  in  1868, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.   Ingman.     In  all  there  are  now  7 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  5  Baptist,  3  Congregational,  and 
Wesleyan,    Primitive  and   Reformed  Methodist,  Friends  and 
R<Mnan  Catholic  chapels ;  Free  Grammar,  Corporation,  National 
and  denominational  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute  with  a  lai^ 
library ;   an  architectural  and  an  archseological  society,  and 
various  benevolent  institutions. 

The  most  important  municipal  building  of  recent  erection  is 
the  Town-hall,  completed  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  £. 
W.  Godwin.  It  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  the  principal 
front,  towards  St.  Giles's-square,  having  a  range  of  richlT- 
traceried  windows  along  the  chief  storey,  and  between  them  a 
series  of  8  statues  of  the  Queen  and  the  other  English  sovereigns 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  town.  Besides  the  great 
hall,  which  is  richly  fitted  up,  being  intended  to  serve  as  an 
assembly-mom,  as  well  as  for  borough  meetings,  it  contains  a 
sessions-court,  council  chamber,  mayor's  reception  rooms,  a 
museum  and  reading  room.  The  Corn  Exchange  is  a  good 
modem  Italian  building.  The  County  Hall  is  classic  in  style. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market,  is  the  staple  of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  leather 
is  also  extensive.  Pillow  lace  is  made,  but  the  trade  has  de- 
clined. There  are  3  large  breweries,  one,  that  of  Messrs.  Phipps, 
having  been  entirely  reconstructed  in  1866-8,  and  presenting  a 
somewhat  ornamental  appearance.  Malt-kilns,  flour  and  paper 
mills,  and  iron  foundries,  also  afford  employment.  A  general 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  one  on  a  laige  scale  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  on  Saturday. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iil  col.  1030].  The 
area  of  the  county  is  630,358  acres,  or  984*9  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  227,704,  an  increase  of  15,324  since  1851. 
In  1801  the  population  was  131,525 ;  the  increase  in  60  years 
was,  therefore,  96,179,  or  73  per  cent.  Between  1861  and  1861 
the  increase  was  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861 
was  53,608  ;  inhabited  houses,  48,531 ;  of  uninhabited,  2160. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Northamptonshire,  each  division  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  Northamptonshire  is  unaffected  bv  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  will  therefore  continue,  witfc  the 
borouglis,  to  return  8  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
population  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  county,  excluding 
that  of  the  represented  borough  of  Peterborough,  was  91,294  in 
1861.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  19,499.  In  1866 
there  were  4016  electors;  in  1868  there  were  5310  r^stered. 
At  the  general  election  of  1868  there  was  no  contest  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  644,4252.  The  population  of  the 
Southern  Divinan  of  the  county  was  89,553  in  1861  ;  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  was  19,991.  In  1866  there  were  5293 
electors ;  in  1868  there  were  6338  registered,  and  4800  voted 
at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
690,271^. 
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Northamptonshire  is  well  provided  with  railways.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  ore  descrihed  in  the  original  article,  the  only  im- 
portant addition  being  the  Kettering  and  Cambridge  branch  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  which,  quitting  the  main  line  at  Kettering, 
runs  east  to  Thrapston,  and  thence  south-west  to  Rannds,  a  mile 
or  two  from  which  it  passes  out  of  the  county  on  its  way  to 
Huntingdon  and  Cambridge. 

Qrazing,  dairy  and  sheep  farming  are  the  leading  pursuits  of 
the  agriculturist,  but  a  laige  amount  of  com  is  grown.  Farming 
is  less  advanced  than  in  Lincoln  or  Norfolk,  and  drainage  more 
imperfectly  carried  out  But  a  better  system  is  gaining  ground, 
ftutt  improved  agricultural  implements  are  in  general  use.  Over 
five-sixths  of  the  area  are  under  crops.  About  a  third  of  this  is 
occupied  by  com,  and  nearlv  half  by  permanent  pasture.  Wheat 
is  the  princinal  cereal,  taking  nearly  two-iifths  of  the  com 
acreage.  Barley  ranks  next,  having  aboHt  two-thirds  the  acreage 
of  wheat.  Oats  take  only  a  third  the  space  of  barley.  Of  the 
acreage  assigned  to  green  crops,  turnips  take  nearlv  two-thirds, 
mangold,  wnich  comes  next,  having  but  a  seventh  the  acreage  of 
turnips,  and  potatoes  taking  less  than  half  that  of  mangold.  In 
1867  there  were  iu  the  coimty  533,802  acres  under  ciutivation, 
of  which  180,940  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  42,715  acres 
under  green  crops ;  31,034  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses 
under  rotation ;  and  262,093  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass 
not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops, 
75,192  acres  were  wheat ;  53,001  acres  barley  or  here  ;  17,183 
acres  oats  ;  226  acres  rye  ;  24,920  acres  beans,  and  10,418  acres 
peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  5,163  acres  were 
potatoes  ;  144,607  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  35,622  acres  man- 
gold ;  845  acres  carrots  ;  4177  acres  cabbage  ;  and  10,360  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

As  a  grazing  county  Northamptonshire  receives  a  large  num- 
ber of  Scotch  and  Irish  cattle,  and  some  of  foreign  breeds.  There 
is  no  characteristic  native  breed.  Devons  are  general  favourites, 
but  Herefords  are  kept  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Sheep- 
farming  is  extending.  Leicesters  have  been  the  prevalent  breed, 
but  half-bred  Downs  are  in  many  parts  rapialy  superseding 
them.  On  June  25, 1867,  there  were  96,1 14  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  19,827  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  25,825  under 
two  years  of  age  ;  556,712  sheep,  of  which  206,658  were  under 
one  Year  old  ;  and  49,955  pi^s. 

Tne  manufactures  are  of  importance.  Boot  and  shoe  making 
is  the  principal,  Northampton  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade, 
and  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  all  the  suirounding  vil- 
lages. Lace-making  was  also  extensively  practised  there  and  at 
Daventry,  but  has  declined.  Daventry  has  now  a  specialty  for 
whips.  At  Kettering  silk  plush,  velvet,  and  shag  are  woven, 
and  stays  and  ready  made  clothes  manufactured.  There  are 
some  lai^e  iron  foundries  and  agricultural  implement  works, 
and  at  \A^lverton  is  the  immense  engineering  establishment  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  Brewing, 
malting,  woolstapling,  tanning,  and  basket-making  employ  many 
persons.  A  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  found  in  the  neighboiir- 
nood  of  Blisworth,  Wellingborough,  Glendow,  and  Weedon,  and 
is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  During  1867  the  quantity 
of  ore  obtained  was  416,765  tons  of  the  value  of  104,191/.  It  is 
converted  into  jng-iron  at  the  places  named,  where  there  are  9 
furnaces,  of  which  5  were  in  olast  in  1867,  producing  25,184 
tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  lollowing  is  .the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  de- 
cennial enquiry  (1867),  respecting  Church  Education  in  North- 
amptonshire : — "  Adopting  the  data  of  the  Clergy  Listj  the 
number  of  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other  legally  constituted 
districts  in  Northamptonshire  may  be  taken  as  315,  and  from 
oil  these,  with  the  exception  of  8  only,  returns  have  been 
received  in  answer  to  the  statistical  inquiry  of  the  National 
Society  made  throughout  England  and  Wides.  There  are  in 
Northamptonshire  53  parishes  and  chapelries  which  have  not 
national  or  parochial  schools  situated  within  their  respective 
boundaries,  but  only  13  of  these  are  not  reported  as  having  pro- 
vision for  Church  week-day  education,  and  arranging  these 
according  to  their  populations  it  is  ascertained  that  8  nave  fewer 
than  100  inhabitants,  and  5  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than 
300.  There  are  16  of  the  remaining  48  parishes  which  are  sup- 
plied with  Church  week-day  education  by  schools  in  either 
adjoining  or  joint  parishes  for  school  purposes,  and  in  not  one  of 
these  parishes  does  the  population  exceed  500.  There  are  24 
parishes  out  of  the  53  above-named  which  yet  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  supplied  with  cottage  or  dames'  schools  more 
or  less  under  clerical  superintendence,  and  classifying  these  with 
reference  to  their  populations,  2  are  found  to  have  fewer  than 


100  inhabitants,  12  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200,  and 
the  remaining  10  have  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  400. 
Passing  now  irom  tlie  supply  and  absence  of  Church  schools  to 
the  numerical  state  of  Church  education  at  the  present  time  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  the  following  figures 
represent  the  case  : — In  1856-7  tne  number  of  week-day  scholars 
in  the  Church  schools  of  Northamptonshire  was  19,104,  or  one 
in  11 '6  of  the  entire  popidation  of  the  coimty  at  that  time ;  in 
1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  21,529,  or  one 
in  11  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866,  thia 
population  having  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-QeneraL  In 
1856-7  the  number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  was 
21,928 ;  in  1866-7  it  was  21,248.  In  1856-7  the  number  of 
Church  evening-school  scholars  was  only  1817  ;  in  1866-7  the 
number  had  risen  to  3,558." 

Towns  and  Villages. — Northamptonshire  contains  the  county- 
town.  North AMFTOK,  and  one  other  parliamentary  borough, 
Peterborough  ;  six  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Brackley, 
Daventry,  Kettering,  Oundle,  Towcester,  and  Wellingborough ; 
and  three  other  towns,  Higham  Ferrers,  Rothwell,  and  Thrap- 
ston. The  parliamentary  1x)roughs  have  separate  articles.  Of 
the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  previous 
articles,  we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  together  witn  a  few 
supplementanr  particulars. 

BrackUif  [£.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  801  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Hallway  (Banbury  branch),  9}  miles  W.  from  Bucking- 
ham  ;  population  2239,  an  increase  of  82  since  1851.  St.  Peters 
Church  is  a  fine  First  Pointed  building  ;  St.  James's  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel  for  the  cemetery.  The  trade  in  wool  has 
entirely  ceased.  The  manufactures  are  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
lace.  Malting  is  carried  on.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Brackley  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
60,569  acreS)  and  a  population  of  13,471  in  1861. 

DavoUry  [£.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  689],  a  municipal  borough  and 
market  town,  4  miles  N.W.  from  the  Weedon  station  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway ;  population  4124,  a  de- 
crease of  306  since  1851.  The  parish  church  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1859,  but  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  tower  and 
spire  added.  The  town  is  little  altered.  The  manufactures  are 
of  shoes  and  whips.  Agricultural  implement  works,  brewing, 
malting,  and  brick-making,  afford  employment.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  several  horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    Daventry  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28 

Earishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,301  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ttion  of  20,600  in  1861. 

Higham  Ferrers,  1  mile  S.E.  from  the  Higham  Ferrers  station 
of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  and  4^  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Wellingborough ;  population  of  the  parish  1152,  an  in- 
crease of  12  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored,  and 
partly  rebuilt  Boot  and  shoe  making,  tin-plate  making,  and 
maltmg,  are  the  chief  occupations. 

Kettering  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  390],  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Wellingborough  ;  population  5498,  an 
increase  of  373  since  1851.  The  church,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
was  restored  in  1862,  and  a  new  reredos  erected.  A  new  Baptist 
chapel  was  erected  in  1861,  Lombardo-Qothic  in  style,  from  the 
desi^s  of  Mr.  E.  Sharman  ;  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel, 
Italian  in  style,  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Q.  Woodhouse. 
A  new  Town  Hall  and  Com  Exchange  was  erected  in  1863.  A 
cemetery  has  been  formed  outside  the  town.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  staple ;  the  weaving  of  silk  shag  for 
hats,  silk  plush  and  velvet,  the  manufacture  of  stays  and  r^idy- 
made  clothing,  brush-making,  tanning,  and  fellmongering,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  breweries,  malt-kilns,  and  brick-fields,  also 
afford  occupation.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  Kettering  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
55,266  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,995  in  1861. 

Oundle  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  26],  on  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  Railway,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Thrapeton ;  popula- 
tion 2450,  a  decrease  of  239  since  1851.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  town  ;  many  shops  and  dwelling 
houses  have  been  erected  ;  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas  ;  and  a  new  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  The  church 
was  carefully  restored  in  1864,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  Q. 
Scott,  R.A.  On  August  16,  1868,  the  spire  and  bells  were 
damaged  by  a  fire.  A  Congregational  chapel,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  built  in  1865,  from  tne  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton. 
A  neat  market-house  has  been  erected.  The  trade  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. Some  brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.    Oundle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37 
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parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,822  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  15,362  in  1861. 

Roihwell,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Rushton  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Kettering  ;  population  of 
the  township  2263,  a  decrease  of  15  since  1851.  The  town  has 
been  improved,  and  is  now  lit  by  gas.  The  chancel  of  the 
chnrch  has  been  restored.  The  mJaking  of  silk  plush  and  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  are  carried  on ;  a  large  agricultural  imple- 
ment factory  employs  many  hands.  A  fair  for  cattle  is  held  on 
Trinity  Monday,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county. 

Thrapston  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  841],  on  the  Kettering  and  Cam- 
bridge oranch  of  the  Midland  Railwav,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
WelBngborough  ;  population  of  the  jwirish  1257,  an  increase  of 
74  since  1851.  Agiicultural  implement  works  employ  many 
persons,  and  there  is  some  trade  on  the  river  Nene,  which  is 
navigable  to  Lynn,  in  the  export  of  grain,  and  the  import  of 
coal,  timber,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  quarries.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesdav.  Thrapston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,188  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  14,065  in  1861. 

ToiocssUr  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  874],  on  the  Midland  Counties 
Railway,  4 J  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Blisworth ;  population  2417,  a 
decrease  of  61  since  1851.  The  town  is  well  built  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water.  A  new  Town  Hall  was  erected  in 
1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon.  Silk  and  bobbin  lace 
are  made.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  numerous  seats  and  mansions.  Towcester  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,416  acres, 
and  a  population  of  13,004  in  1861. 

WeUingborough  [E,  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1079],  a  market  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  63  miles  from  St.  Paucras ; 
population  6067,  an  increase  of  1006  since  1851.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  mem- 
Lers.  Qreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town,  many 
new  houses  have  been  built,  and  a  public  walk  has  been  formed 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  town.  A  handsome  new  church. 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Buckeridge.  A  Com  Exchange  lias  been  recently  erected  in 
the  market-place.  The  Grammar  School  was  enlarged  in  1859, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  National  schooL  The  chief  manufacture  is 
of  boots  and  shoes ;  some  bobbin  lace  is  made,  and  agricultural 
implement  works,  a  brewery,  and  lime-kilns  furnish  employ- 
ment The  market  is  on  W  ednesday.  Wellingborough  roor- 
Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
55,505  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,224  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  populations 
of  their  respective  parishes  in  1861 : — 

Bamacky  a  station  on  the  Stamford  and  Wausford  branch  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  miles  £.  S.  E.  from  Stamford  ; 
population  of  the  township,  569,  of  the  entire  parish,  048,  a  de- 
crease of  50  since  1851.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel  and  a  Free  school.  The  quarries  are  now  extensively 
worked.  jUlakesley,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Towcester  station ; 
population  of  the  townshif),  523,  of  the  parish,  777,  a  decrease 
of  21  since  1851.  Flour-mills  and  malt-kilns  furnish  employ- 
ment. Blisworthy  1  mile  from  the  Blisworth  station  ot  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  ;  pop.  1022,  an  increase  of 
71  since  1851.  Stone  quarries  afford  employment,  and  some 
iron  ore  is  found.  JSraunston,  on  the  Oxford  canal,  3  miles 
N.W.  from  Daventrj^ ;  pop.  1228,  a  decrease  of  25  since  1851. 
Brewing,  malting,  brick-making,  and  boat-building  are  carried 
on.  Briggtocky  5^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Rockingham  station 
of  tlie  Market  Harboro'  and  Stamford  railway  ;  pop.  1159,  a  de- 
crease of  94  since  1851.  Besides  the  churcli,  there  are  2 
Dissenting  cha^^els  and  a  public  school.  Long  Buckley,  3  miles 
S.E.  from  the  Crick  station  of  the  North- Western  Railway  ; 
pop.  1159,  a  decrease  of  182  since  1851.  Besides  the  church, 
which  was  restored  in  1863,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott, 
there  are  3  Dissenting  chapels.  The  chief  occupation  is  boot 
and  shoe-making.  A  larffe  cattle  fair  is  held  on  Old  Michaelmas 
Day.  Bugbrook,  3  miles  N.E.  of  the  Blisworth  railway  station  ; 
pop.  935,  a  decrease  of  75  since  1851.  Malting  and  brick-making 
are  carried  on.  Burton  Latimer,  I  mile  £.  of  the  Burton 
Latimer  and  Isham  station  of  the  Kettering  and  Wellingborough 
Railway  ;  pop.  1158,  an  increase  of  151  since  1851.  Com-mills, 
malting,  and  brick-making  afford  occupation.  Castor,  5  miles 
W.  from  Peterborough ;  pop.  1323,  a  decrease  of  63  since  1851. 
The  village  is  Ij^  miles  E.  of  the  Castor  station  of  the  Peter- 
borough and  Northampton  Railway.  Tlie  church  has  been 
recently  restored.  Crick,  3  miles  N.  of  the  Crick  station  of  the 
Nor^- Western  Railway,  and  6^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Rugby ;  pop. 


999,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  Flour-mills,  malt-kilns,  I'ope- 
yards,  and  brick-fields,  furnish  employment.  Desborottgh,  a 
station  on  the  Kettering  Railway,  6  miles  N.  from  Kettering ; 
pop.  1428,  an  increase  of  78  since  1851.  The  manufacture  of 
velvet,  silk,  and  silk  plush,  and  lace  making  furnish  the  chief 
employment  Earls  Barton,  1^  miles  S.  of  the  Castle  Ashby 
station  of  the  Peterborough  and  Northampton  Railway ;  pop. 
1557,  an  increase  of  300  since  1851.  The  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facture is  the  chief  occupation  ;  there  are  brick-fields.  Finedon 
or  Thingdon,  a  station' of  the  Kettering  Railway,  3^  miles  N. 
from  Wellingborough  ;  pop.  1840,  an  increase  of  252  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  restored, 
there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  and  Reform 
Methodists,  and  Friends.  A  new  Temperance  Hall  was  erected 
in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Johnson.  Boot  and  shoe 
and  brush-making,  lime-burning,  and  malting  furnish  em])loy- 
ment  Gailsborough,  7  miles  E.  of  the  Crick  railway  station  ; 
pop.  996,  an  increase  of  8  since  1851.  If^est  Haddon,  3|  miles 
N.E.  of  the  Crick  railway  station  ;  pop.  963,  a  decrease  of  28  since 
1851.  Hardingstone  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL  144],  a  pretty  little 
village,  2^  miles  S.E.  from  Northampton,  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  a  suburb  ;  pop.  1915,  an  increase  of  719  since  1851. 
The  parish  includes  the  Hamlets  of  Far  Cotton,  where  are  paper- 
mills,  and  Cotton  End,  where  is  one  of  the  Northampton  rail- 
way stations,  and  wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  Grand 
Junction  CanaL  At  Far  Cotton  many  new  houses  have  been 
built  Hardingstone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and 
townslups,  with  an  area  of  32,408  acres,  and  a  population  of 
9928  in  1861.  Irtlilingborough,  1^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Higham 
Ferrers  ;  pop.  1800,  an  increase  of  223  since  1851.  The  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  parchment-making,  and  lace-making, 
are  the  chief  occupations.  Kingsclife,  3  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
the  Luffenham  station  of  the  Stamford  and  Market  Harboro' 
Railway;  pop.  1360,  a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  3  Dissenting  chapels. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  of  wooden  ware.  In  the  parish  is  a 
chalybeate  spring.  KingstJiorpe,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  North- 
ampton ;  pop.  1906,  an  increase  of  320  since  1851.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  in 
the  freestone  quarries.  ifiddUton  Cheney,  on  the  Oxfordshire 
border,  2|  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Banbury ;  pop.  1250,  a  decrease 
of  80  since  1851.  The  church  was  restorea  in  1865,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  Q.  Scott.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Grammar  and  Free  schools. 
A  flour-mill  and  brick-making  afford  employment.  MotUton, 
3  miles  E.  of  the  Brampton  station  of  the  Northampton  and 
Market  Harboro'  Railway ;  pop.  1840,  an  increase  of  329 
since  1851.  Lace-making  is  carried  on.  Nasehy,  3^  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  the  Welford  station  of  the  Rugby  and 
Stamford  Railway;  pop.  811,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851. 
The  church  was  thoroughly  i-estored  and  the  tower  and  spire 
rebuilt  in  1860,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Slater.  A  flour- 
mill  and  brick-making  furnish  employment  Paitlerspury,  3  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Towcester ;  po^x  1233,  an  increase  of  71  since  1851. 
Some  pillow-lace  is  made.  Fotterspury,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
Paulerspury  ;  pop.  1710,  a  decrease  of  24  since  1851.  At  the 
south  end  of  tlie  village  is  a  cemetery.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal  passes  through  the  village.  Corn-mills,  malting,  and 
rope-making  afford  employment.  At  Yardley  (kbion,  a  hamlet 
in  this  parish,  a  new  church,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was 
erected  in  1865,  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  White.  Potterspury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  22,401  acres,  and  a 
population  of  11,618  in  1861.  Raunds,  li  miles  from  the 
Ringstead  station  of  the  Northampton  and  Peterborough  Rail- 
way ;  pop.  2337,  an  increase  of  467  since  1851.  The  chief 
occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Rushden,  2 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Ditchford  station,  and  1  mile  from 
Higham  Ferrers  ;  pop.  1748,  an  increase  of  288  since  1851. 
The  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on. 
IVeedon  Beck,  a  station  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Daventry  ;  pop.  2189,  a  decrease  of  644  since  1851. 
Part  of  the  Royal  Military  Dejwt  is  now  used  as  a  military 
prison.  Welford,  on  the  Leicestershire  border,  a  station  of  the 
Rugby  and  Stamford  Railway,  8  mile^  S.W.  from  Market  Har- 
borough ;  pop.  1099,  a  decrease  of  54  since  1851.  The  employ- 
ments are  boot  and  shoe-making  and  malting.  Yardley  Hastings, 
5 J  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Castle -Ashby  station  of  the 
Nortliampton  and  Peterborough  Railway ;  pop.  1152,  a  decrease 
of  58  since  1851.  Boot  and  shoe-making  affords  some  occupation, 
but  the  village  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  1037].  The  area 
of  tlie  county  is  1,249,299  acres,  or  1952  square  miles.  The 
l>opulation  in  1861  was  343,025,  an  increase  of  39,457  since  1851. 
lu  1801  the  population  was  168,078  ;  the  increase  in  60  yeai-s 
was  therefore  174,947,  or  104  per  cent.  Between  1831  and  1861 
the  increase  was  13  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861 
was  74,261  ;  inhabited  houses,  55,565  ;  uninhabited,  2706  ;  and 
building,  614. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  coimty  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Northuml^erland,  each  division  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  Northumberland  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  and  will  therefore,  with  the  borouglis,  continue  to 
11^ turn  10  members  to  the  House  of  Commous.    The  population 
of  the  Noi'Uiem  Division  of  the  coimty,  excluding  tliat  of  the 
represented  boroughs  of  Berwick  and  Moq^th,  was  65,982  in 
1861  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  12,382.  The  number 
of  electors  was  3109  in  1865,  and  about  7500  in  1868.    The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  593,932/. ;   the  rateable  value, 
550,799/.   The  population  of  the  SotUhem  Divinon  of  the  county, 
excluding  that  oi  the  represented  boroughs  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  Tynemouth  ana  North  Shields,  was  106,855  in  1861  ; 
the  niuubcr  of  inhabited  houses  was  20,057.    The  number  of 
electors  was  5511  in  1865,  and  nearly  9000  in  1868.    The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  664,0792. ;  the  rateable  value,  610,604/. 
The  railways  of  Northumberland  are  described  in  the  E.  C. 
Except  short  lines,  for  the  accommodation  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyiie,  which  is  a  great  railway  centre,  no  additional  lines  have 
been  opened  ;  but  one  is  projected  to  run  northward  from  Scot's 
C  vap  on  the  Wans1)eck  Valley  branch,  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  to  the  Kelso  and  Tweedmouth  line  at  Sprouston,  about 
2  miles  east  of  Kelso. 

Northumberland  is  in  the  main  a  pastoral  county,  sheep  and 
cattle  farming  being  the  chief  pursuits  in  the  uplands,  as  tillage 
is  in  the  valleys.    One  of  the  foremost  coimties  to  adopt  im- 
proved metho<ls  of  cultivation,  it  has  kept  fairly  level  with  the 
progress  of  agricultiu^.    Rather  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
county  is  under  crops.    Of  this  considerably  above  half  is  in 
l)enuanent  pasture  :  over  a  fifth  (22*2  per  cent.)  com,  and  less 
tiian  a  tenth  green  crops.    Of  the  com  acreage  oats  take  nearly 
half,  wheat  having  little  more  than  half  the  acreage  of  oats.    Of 
the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops  turnips  take  live-idxths.    In 
1867  there  were  in  the  county  661,331  acres  under  cultivation,  of 
which  147,101  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  60,325  acres  under 
f(reen  crops ;  85,012  acres  clover  and  artihcial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion ;  anu  347,397  acres  permanent  pastm'e,  or  grass  not  broken 
up  in  rotation.    Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  38,357  acres 
wei«  wheat ;  28,743  acres  barley  or  here  ;  69,797  acres  oats  ;  251 
acres  lye ;   5751  acres  beans  ;  and  4202  acres  peas.     Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops,  4933  acres  were  potatoes  ;  50,881  acres 
turnips  and  swedes  ;  159  acres  mangold  and  carrots ;  1032  acres 
cablHige  ;  and  3320  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Cattle  for  grazing  and  feeding  are  brought  cliiefiy  from  Scot- 
land. For  the  dairy  the  preference  is  stiU  given  to  the  Durham 
short-horns.  Other  breeds  have,  however,  been  introduced,  and 
are  making  way.  Sheep  have  largely  increased  in  number.  In 
the  higher  districts  the  iiardy  short- wooled  native  Cheviots  are 
kept,  but  in  the  lowlands  Leicesters  and  half-bred  Downs  pre- 
vail. Horaes  of  a  good  hardy  description  are  bred  extensively. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  73,779  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  18,286  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  27,220  imder 
two  years  of  age  ;  878,307  sheep,  of  which  327,662  were  under 
one  year  old  ;  and  20,471  pigs. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Northumberland,  however,  consists  in  its 
luinei-als,  and  especially  coal,  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
lying  \(athin  the  great  coal  field  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. About  100  coal-pita  were  in  operation  in  the  coimty  at 
the  end  of  1867  ;  but  in  the  official  Mineral  Statistics  the  pro- 
ducts of  Northumberland  and  Durham  arc  not  separated. 
During  1866  the  collieries  in  the  two  counties  produced  the 
enormous  quantity  of  25,194,550  tons  of  coal,  being  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  kingdom.  In  1867  the  quan- 
tity, raised  was  24,867,440  tons.  Some  iron  and  lead  ore  are 
found,  but  scjmrate  statements  are  not  given  of  the  quantities 
obtained.  At  the  end  of  1867  there  were  9  iron-works  in  the 
county,  having  18  furnaces,  but  of  which  only  3  were  in  blast, 
and  which  produced  31,027  tons  of  pig  iron  during  the  year  ;  the 
number  of  puddling  furnaces  in  work  was  78  ;  of  rolling-mills,  8. 
The  manufactures  are  varied,  and  very  important.  The  chief  of 
them  are  noticed  under  Newcastle,  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  busiest  ports  in 
the  kingdom. 


The  following  is  the  sununary  of  the  National  Society's 
decennial  inquirv  (1867)  respecting  Chim^h  education  in  North- 
lunberland  : — ''  Returns  have  been  sent  in  from  all  the  parishes 
and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  county  except  6.  In  1866-7 
there  were  in  Church  of  England  week-day  schools  14,225 
scholars,  or  1  in  25*8  of  the  population  of  the  county  as  esti- 
mated in  December,  1866,  by  the  Re^strar-General ;  in  1856-7 
there  were  13,719  such  scliolars,  or  1  m  24*2  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  county  at  that  time,  thus  showing  a  decrease  m  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  Church  schools  during  the  last 
10  years.  In  Church  Sunday-schools  in  1866-7  there  were  9657 
scholars ;  in  1856-7  there  were  9372.  In  Church  evening-schools 
there  were  in  1866-7  scholars  numbering  650 ;  in  1856-7  there 
were  only  283.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  figures,  that 
while  there  has  been  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  week- 
day scholars  in  Church  schools  during  the  Lost  10  years,  yet, 
compared  ^vith  the  increase  in  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  there  is  a  diminution.  There  are  22  parishes  and  eccle- 
siastical districts  in  the  coimty  which  are  destitute  of  Church 
National  or  parochial  week-day  schools,  but  of  these  only  2  are 
repoited  to  be  in  actual  need  of  such  schools  ;  in  the  remaining 
20  cases  it  is  proved  by  the  returns  that  the  Chureh  of  England 
children  are  very  few,  and  that  a  week-day  school,  either  Pres- 
byterian or  British  and  Forei^,  or,  in  some  instances,  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  constitution,  exists  in  each  case.  Several  large 
*  coUiery  schools '  in  the  county  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Church 
of  England  schools,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  some  other 
schools  which  are  connected  with  large  works,  and  these  achoola 
are  not  included  in  the  returns.'' 

Besides  the  county  town  Alnwick,  Northumberland  contains 
4  parliamentary  boroughs,  Bebwick-upon-Tweed,  Morpeth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Tynemouth  with  North  Shields  ; 
one  other  town  of  above  2000  inhabitants,  Hexham,  and  9  smaller 
towns.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  have  separate  articles, 
of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  previous 
article  we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  togetner  with 
a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Allendale  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  224],  a  market  town  5  miles  S.  of 
the  Haydon  Bridge  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  rail- 
way, and  10  miles  S.W.  from  Hexliam  ;  population  of  the  parish 
6401,  an  increase  of  18  since  1851.  Extensive  lead  mines -fur- 
nish the  chief  employment.  During  1867  at  the  East  and  West 
Allendale  mines,  11,310  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised,  yielding 
7771  tons  of  lead,  and  42,287  oz.  of  silver. 

Alnmouth,  on  the  coast,  I4  miles,  from  the  Bilton  Junction 
station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  and  5  miles  £.  from 
Alnwick ;  population  of  the  township  452,  a  decrease  of  .36  since 
1851.  A  new  chureh  was  erected  in  1860,  and  there  is  a  Wes- 
levan  chapeL  Alnmouth  is  a  sub-port  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
The  imports  are  timber  and  merehandise  from  the  Baltic,  and 
slates  from  Wales.  About  a  dozen  boats  are  engaged  in  the  fisli- 
eries.    Alnmouth  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

Bainbormigh  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  857],  2^  miles  N.E.  of  the  Lucker 
station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway ;  population  of  the 
townships  of  Bamborough  and  Bamborough  Castle  438,  a  de- 
crease of  28  since  1851.  The  town  has  little  trade,  but  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Grace  Darling  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard. 

Belford  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  978],  1^  mUes  S.W.  of  the  Belford 
station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  and  13^  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Alnwick ;  population  of  the  township  1067  a  de- 
crease of  159  since  1851.  The  chureh  has  been  recently  rebuilt. 
It  is  First  Pointed  in  style  and  has  a  lofty  tower.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural.  Limestone  and  ^-eestone  quarries  afford 
some  employment  The  market  is  practically  obsolete.  Belford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  35  parislies  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  41,753  acres,  and  a  population  of  6231  in  1861. 

Bellifigliam  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  992],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  North  British  railway  (Riccarton  and  Newcastle  branch), 
16  miles  N.W.  from  Hexham  ;  population  of  the  township  866, 
an  increase  of  96  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  recenuy  re- 
stored. The  town  has  also  two  chapels,  schools,  a  Town-hall,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute^  and  an  Agricultural  Society.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  collieries,  and  blast  furnaces.  Ironstone  and  lime- 
stone are  worked.  Hareshaw  Common,  of  above  9000  acres, 
has  been  enclosed.  Bellingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37 
parishes  and  townships,  ^vith '  an  area  of  235,861  acres,  and  a 
popuktion  of  7080  in  1861. 

Blyth,  a  sea-port  town  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  1129],  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  railway,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Mor^ 
peth ;  population  of  the  township  1953  in  1861.    For  sanitary 
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purposes  Blyth  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members. 
The  to^vn  has  been  considerably  improved  and  many  new  houses 
have  been  built.  A  new  church,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was 
erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson 
of  Newcastle.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunn.  In 
1859,  a  Central  Hall  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son. It  is  of  brick,  the  great  room  will  seat  1000  persons.  The 
harbour  has  been  improved,  increased  quay  accommodation  pro- 
vided, and  the  breakwater  extended.  There  are  collieries  at 
Blyth  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  export  is  of  coal ; 
some  trade  is  carried  on  with  France  and  the  Baltic.  Ship-build- 
ing, rope  and  chain  cable  works,  mast  and  block  works,  salt 
works  and  breweries  furnish  employment,  and  there  is  a  herring 
fishery.  A  small  market  is  hela  on  Saturday.  Blyth  is  resorted 
to  during  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

Haltimistle  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  127],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  16  miles  W.  from  Hex- 
liam  ;  population  of  the  township  1749,  an  increase  of  329  since 
1851.  A  Mechanics'  Institute,  Italian  in  style,  with  large  lec- 
ture hall,  was  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hewson. 
Baize  and  woollen  goods  are  made,  and  fire-brick  and  tile  works, 
coal  mines,  and  a  blast  furnace  furnish  employment. 

Hexham  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  176],  a  market  to\m  and  a  station 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  20  miles  W.  from  New- 
castle ;  population  of  the  town  4665,  of  the  township  6270,  an 
increase  of  39  since  1861.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  72  memoers,  by  whom  a  tho- 
rough system  of  drainage  has  been  effected  ;  new  waterworks 
provided,  and  a  new  cemetery  formed  about  a  mile  W.  of  the 
town.  The  interior  of  the  Abbey  church  has  been  restored  ;  a 
United  Presbyterian  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  built  in 
1864,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  been  recently  erected. 
A  new  Town-hall  and  Corn-exchange,  Italian  in  style," and  built 
of  yellow  freestone,  was  erected  in  1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  Johnstone.  The  Com-exchange  occupies  the  centre ;  the 
Town-hall  the  south  wing  ;  the  bcuik  buildings  the  north.  The 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  largely  attended  by  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  Gloves  and  other  tan-leather  coods 
are  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  the  town.  An  iron  and  orass 
foundry,  and  two  breweries  also  afford  employment  Large 
market  gardens  and  nursery  groimds  are  in  tne  neighbourhood, 
from  which  fniit  and  vegetables  are  sent  to  Newcastle.  At 
Ushaw,  near  Hexham,  a  Roman  Catholic  College,  St  Aloysius, 
was  ei-ected  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin. 
Hexham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  72  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
198,586  acres,  and  a  population  of  31,850  in  1861. 

Rothbury  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col,  349],  12  miles  S.  W.  from  Alnwick  ; 
population  of  the  township  798,  a  decrease  of  97  since  1861. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  in  1866  new  waterworks  were  constructed.  The 
town  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer.  Brewing  and 
malting  are  carried  on.  Rothbury  Poor-Law  Union  contams  71 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  159,168  acres,  and  a 
population  of  7147  in  1861. 

lVooler[E,  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1040],  a  small  agricultural  town,  8 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  Belford  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick railway ;  population  of  the  parish  1697,  a  decrease  of  214 
since  1851.  Sheep  farming  is  earned  on.  A  brewery  and  corn- 
mill  furnish  some  employment 

The  following  are  tne  princiiml  villages  : — 

Amble,  li  mile  S.S.E.  from  the  Warkworth  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  township  1276,  an  increase  of  236  smce  1851. 
The  village,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  is  a  favourite  summer  residence,  and  contains  good 
inns  and  well-built  houses.  It  has  some  trade.  BedlingUm,  a 
station  on  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  railway,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Mor- 
peth ;  pop.  8328,  consists  principally  of  one  street  nearly  a  mile 
ton^.  Extensive  collieries,  blast  and  puddling  furnaces,  and 
rollmg  mills  ;  chain  and  nail  works,  and  quarries,  furnish  occu- 
pation. Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Pres- 
Dyterians,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  schools,  and 
a  Mechanics'  Institute.  Benwell,  2  miles  W.  from  Newcastle  ; 
population  of  the  township  1771,  an  increase  of  601  since  1851. 
Collieries,  colour  works,  and  fu*e-brick  works  furnish  the  chief 
occupations.  Blanchlandf  an  agricultural  village,  6  miles  S.S.E. 
of  the  Riding  Mill  station  of  the  Hexham  and  Newcastle  rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  township  474.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  leaa  mines.  Ghirton,  1  mile  W.  from  North  Shields ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township,  6544,  an  increase  of  2684  since  1851, 
caused  by  the  increase  of  the  Percy  Main  and  Hopewell  col- 


lieries. In  the  village  are  two  mission  churches.  Corhndge,  4 
miles  E.  from  Hexham,  and  ^  of  a  mile  across  the  river  from  the 
Corbridge  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  ;  pop^i- 
lation  of  the  township  1340,  a  decrease  of  23  since  1851.  The 
church  has  been  partially  restored,  A  Gothic  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  erected  in  1866.  Limekilns,  brick,  and  drain-pipe  works, 
furnish  employment.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
market  garaens.  Coti^pen,  1  mile  W.  from  the  Blyth  railway 
station ;  population  of  the  township  6291,  an  increase  of  2246 
since  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  col- 
lieries of  the  neighbourhood.  CuUercoats,  on  the  coast,  a  fishing 
village  IJ  mile  N.  from  Tynemouth ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 866,  an  increase  of  171  since  1861.  There  are  a  church  and 
Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  The  village 
is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  Earsdon,  2  miles  W.  of  the  Back- 
worth  station  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  railway ;  population  cf  the 
township  677,  an  increase  of  26  since  1851.  In  the  parish  ai*e 
coal  mines  and  quarries.  EUdon,  an  a^cultural  village,  8  miles 
N.N.W.  of  the  Scot's  Gap  station  of  the  Wansbeck  Valley  line ; 
population  of  the  parish  1621.  Much  of  the  heath  and  bogg}" 
land  has  been  enclosed  and  cultivated.  Ford,  7  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  the  Comliill  station  of  the  Kelso  and  Tweedmouth  railway ; 
population  of  the  parish  2072,  a  decrease  of  160  since  1851.  The 
church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  there  are  three  dissenting 
chapels.  The  village  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  collienes.  Tumuli  and  other  pre-historic  remams 
are  in  the  vicinity.  Ford  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  is  on  the  W.  of  the  village.  Hartley,  li  mile 
S.E.  firom  the  Hartley  Junction  station  of  the  Blyth  ana  Tyne 
railway  ;  population  of  the  township  1567,  a  decrease  of  60  since 
1851.  There  are  4  Methodist  chapels.  Collieries  and  extensive 
bottle  works  supply  the  chief  occupations.  Haydon  Bridge,  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  7^  miles  W.  from  Hex- 
ham ;  population  of  the  parish  2221.  Besides  the  district  chapel 
of  St  Cuthbert,  there  are  4  dissenting  chapels,  a  Free  school, 
news  room,  and  library.  An  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundry 
furnishes  some  employment  At  Langley,  in  the  same  parish, 
are  extensive  lead  works.  Howden  Pans,  a  station  of  the  New- 
castle and  Tynemouth  railway,  6  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Newcastle ; 
population  of  the  township  1313,  an  increase  of  37  since  1851. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  Congre^tional,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Howden  is  a  great  shippmg  place 
for  coals  ;  Northumberland  Dock,  noticed  under  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  is  here.  Ship-building  yards  and  a  brewery  furnish 
employment.  Jesmond,  part  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle,  ftom 
which  place  it  is  1^  miles  N.E.,  and  a  station  of  the  Blyth  and 
Tyne  railway  ;  population  of  the  township  2230,  an  increase  of 
141  since  1851.  Some  good  houses  have  recently  been  erected 
in  the  village.  Long  Benton,  an  agricultural  village  and  a  station 
of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  3  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Newcastle  ;  population  of  the  township  2220,  a  decrease  of  18 
since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored  and  painted 
glass  windows  inserted  ;  and  there  are  several  Methodist  chapels 
and  schools.  Along  the  Tyne  are  foundries,  gunpowder  works, 
and  copperas  works.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and 
quarries.  Lovsick,  a  long  village  of  poor  houses,  4  miles  S.  W.  of 
tne  Beal  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway;  pop. 
1946,  an  inciease  of  6  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partly 
restored,  and  there  are  Presbyterian,  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc 
coal-pits  and  (quarries.  Limekilns  and  drain-pipe  works  afford 
some  occupation.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  noted  for  its  richness  in  fossils.  Newbiggin,  Ij 
miles  N.E.  from  the  North  Seaton  station,  and  4  miles  N.  from 
Blyth  ;  population  of  the  township  948.  Newbiggin  is  a  fishing 
village  and  a  watering  place ;  it  contains  a  district  church,  Pres- 
byterian and  Wesleyan  chaiiels,  two  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
a  hotel,  baths,  bathing-machines,  and  other  accommodations  for 
visitors.  The  fishery  is  productive.  Newbiggin  is  a  life-boat 
station.  In  the  neignbourhood  are  collieries.  Seaton  Delaral,  a 
station  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  railway,  3J  miles  S.  from  Blyth  ; 
population  of  the  toMmship  2876.  Collieries  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals  form  the  chief  employments.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  a  Presby- 
terian and  a  colliery  school.  North  Sunderland,  7  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  the  Belford  railway  station ;  population  of  the  township 
1008,  a  decrease  of  200  since  1861.  Coal  pits  and  limestone 
quarries  furnish  employment.  North  Sunderland  Sea  Hmises,  1 
mile  N.E.,  is  a  small  sea-port  for  the  limestone  from  the  exten* 
sive  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  fishing  and  fish-curing.     JraU'er,  a  station  of  the 
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Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  railway,  3  miles  E.  from  Newcastle  ; 
population  of  the  township  6473.    Extensive  iron  and  alkali 
works,  ship  and  boat  building  yards,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  oil 
mills,  chemical  works,  pottenes,  and  brick  and  tile  worfea^  fur- 
nish employment     Walker  colliery  is  noted  for  the  quality  of 
ita  coal.    In  1867  there  were  3  blast  furnaces,  56  puddling  fur- 
naces, and  5  rolling  mills  in  Walker.     Wallsendf  a  station  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  railway,  4  miles  E.N.E.  from  New- 
castle ;  population  of  the  township  2371,  an  increase  of  10  since 
1851.     Wallsend  colliery  gave  its  name  to  a  noted  description 
of  house  coal ;  but  the  term  Wallsend  now  merely  designates 
coal  screened  over  sieves  ^nth  a  five-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh.  The 
original  colliery  is  now  closed,  the  Tyne  water  having  filled  it. 
Warkxcorihy  a  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  milway,  7^ 
miles  S.E.  from  Alnwick  ;  population  of  the  township  730,  a 
decrease  of  104  since  1851,    it  contains  a  church,  a  Presbyterian 
chapel,  schools,  and  a  reading-room.  '  Com  mills  and  nuarries 
atford  employment.     IVylaniy  on  the  T}me,  9  miles  W.  from 
Newcastle ;  population  of  the  township  1040,  a  deci-ease  of  39 
Biiice  1851.    Wylam  station,  on  the  Border  Counties  line,  is  on 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  the  village 
by  a  bridge.    Collieries,  a  blast  furnace,  and  a  brewery  furnish 
employment. 

NORWAY  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1045—49],  thou{»h  now  united 
to  Sweden,  under  which  its  federal  relation  will  be  noticed,  is 
BO  far  independent  as  to  allow  of  being  treated  separately, 
although  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  recording  its  general 
progreas.  In  its  geography  there  is  of  course  no  alteration, 
except  that  measurement  has  decided  that  the  Gallopizen  Moun- 
tain in  the  Horungeme  Pjeld,  is  the  highest  in  Nor>vay,  and  is 
9000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  population,  notwithstanding 
an  emigration  of  about  200,000  took  place  between  1845  and  1865, 
had  increased  by  373,007.  In  the  last-named  year  the  seventeen 
districts  appeared  thus  in  the  census  : — 

Smaalehnenes 98,85o 

Aggerhuus 164,802 

Hedemarkens 120,386 

Christians 124,968 

Buskeruds 99,385 

Ifirlsberg  and  Launrigs 85,433 

Bradsbergs 81,929 

Nedenaea 68,039 

Mandali  and  Lister 73,765 

Stavanger 104,850 

South  Sergenhutis 141,069 

North  Bergenhuua 86,784 

Romsdals 104,340 

South  Trondhjem 109,049 

North  Trondhjcm 82,488 

Nordlands 89,846 

Finmarkens 65,490 

1,701,478 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  recently  pursued  with  great 
success  off  the  coast.    Stations  have  been  erected  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  shoals,  and  field  telegraphs  have  been  laid 
down  to  apprise  the  fishermen  occupied  in  the  interior  of  their 
approach.     In  1866  there  were  750,000  barrels  cured,  chiefly  for 
exportation,  besides  the  large  quantity  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption.   The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  off  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
and  employs  about  16,000  fishermen  from  about  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  end  of  April    From  12,000,000  to  18,000,000  of 
fish  are  annually  taken ;  a  large  proportion  are  salted  and  dried, 
and  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  ana  other  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries as  stock  fish  ;  it  also  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter 
food  of  the  Norwegians.    Many  thousand  baireis  of  cured  cods' 
sounds,  or  rocs,  are  also  exported,  and  about,  at  an  average, 
20,000  l)arrels  of  excellent  cod-liver  oil     Salmon  aboimd  in 
nearly  all  the  rivers,  and  considerable  quantities  are  now  ex- 
ported for  the  English  market,  as  are  also  laige  numbers  of 
lobsters,  which  are  taken  chiefly  off  Cape  Lindesnaes,  Laurvig, 
and  other  places  on  the  south  coast    Another  large  branch  of 
trade  consists  in  the  export  of  ice,  the  ice  of  Norway  having 
almost  superseded  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  of  the  United  States  in 
the  English  market    Its  proximity  gives  it  ^reat  advantages  in 
supplying  the  ice-consuming  countries  of  Europe.     In  1865 
several  ice  cargoes  were  shipped  from  Norway  to  JSgypt,  Spain, 
and  Italy.    England,  however,  continues  to  be  the  cmef  market 
for  Norwegian  ice,  which,  for  the  most  {)art,  is  shipped  from 
Drobak,  a  small  port  in  the  Fjord,  a  few  miles  from  Christiania. 
The  Drobak  ice-houses  store  during  the  winter  about  13,000 
1003,  3efpre  cutting  the  ice  from  the  lakes  its  surface  is  scraped, 


and  the  field  marked  off  into  squares  by  an  iron  plough.  After 
\h&  ice  is  cut  into  squares  the  blocks  are  disengaged  and  floated 
on  shore  to  be  stored.  In  1865,  44,823  tons  were  exported,  of 
which  43,359  tons  were  shipped  to  Qreat  Britain.  In  1865  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  3,654,400^;  of  the  exports,  2,716,340/. 
The  budget,  which  is  voted  by  the  Storthing  separately  from 
that  of  Sweden,  for  the  year  commencing  April  1,  1866,  was 
estimated  at  1,005,000/.,  afike  for  income  and  expenditure.  The 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  1863  was  1,643,600/.,  chiefly  arising 
fi'om  loans  for  railroads  and  other  public  works.  One  line  of  rail 
is  open,  about  40  miles,  from  Chnstiania  to  Eidsvold,  near  the 
large  lake  of  Mjosen,  on  which  steamers  ply.  Education  is  care- 
fully and  abundantly  attended  to.  Instruction  is  to  some  extent 
compulsory  ;  parents  are  allowed  to  teach  their  children  as  they 
please,  but  if  they  are  not  taught,  inspectors  may  send  them  for 
twelve  weeks  in  the  year  to  the  parish  schools  when  the  children 
are  between  8  and  12  years  of  age.  No  one  can  be  confinned 
unless  able  to  read  and  write,  and  there  are  few  adults  of  either 
sex  that  cannot  do  so.  In  the  Exhibition  at  London  in  1862,  the 
native  products  of  Norway  were  very  various  and  very  inte- 
resting. 

Christianiaf  on  Dec.  31,  1865,  had  a  population  of  65,513 
persons.  In  1868  it  was  estimated  that,  including  the  suburb<(, 
the  inhabitants  numbered  upwards  of  70,000.  Tne  general  cha- 
racter of  the  town  continues  much  the  same  as  it  was,  but  a  fire 
some  years  since  having  burnt  a  lan;e  number  of  the  old  wooden 
houses,  they  have  been  replaced  by  very  superior  buildings, 
many  of  which  are  faced  with  Portland  stone.  They  are  gene- 
rally large,  and  are  occupied  in  flats  by  separate  families.  The 
cathedral  will  accommodate  about  2000  people,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Hammersborg  a  second  Lutheran  church  has  been 
recently  erected.  It  is  an  octagon  with  lateral  aisles,  pointed 
arches,  and  a  cupola,  certainly  not  in  a  stvle  to  be  imitated. 
These  are  the  only  two  churches  for  the  whole  of  the  population, 
except  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  lately  built  for  the 
foreigners  residing  here.  A  new  Assembly  House  for  the  Stor- 
thing has  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Carl  Johan- 
street,  near  the  University,  a  plain  but  substantial  building, 
which  fronts,  not  the  street,  but  the  Royal  Palace.  The  prison 
is  a  lai*ge  brick  building,  now  12  or  13  years  old,  extremely 
well  managed.  It  has  room  for  240  prisoners,  most  of  whom  it 
is  stated  come  out  reformed  characters.  While  confined  they 
are  allowed  to  work,  and  their  carving  is  much  and  deservedly 
admired.  Convicts  condemned  for  life  to  penal  servitude  labour 
on  the  roads  and  on  government  works  in  chains.  There  are  80 
policemen  in  charge  of  the  town,  and  public  baths  have  been 
provided.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  establishments  is  one 
recently  formed  for  furnishing  meals  to  the  working  men  at  a 
cheap  rate.  A  plain  brick  building  contains  a  large  dining-hall, 
with  an  adjoinmg  kitchen.  The  ooilers  are  heated  by  steam, 
the  furnace  for  which  is  in  a  yard  outside.  A  dinner  of  bread, 
soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  is  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate,  and 
the  institution  is  so  much  appreciated  that  more  than  SS50,000 
have  dined  there  in  a  year,  and  150,000  other  persons  have 
fetched  dinners  from  it. 

We  may  also  add  to  the  account  of  Arendal,  M'hich,  from  its 
situation,  has  increased  in  importance,  that  it  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nid,  about  35  miles  S.  of  Christiansand,  in 
58°  22'  11*  N.  lat,  S'*  50'  25*  E.  long. ;  and  from  the  easy  access 
to  its  port,  is  one  of  the  most  freqiiented  harliours  of  refuge  for 
vessels  passing  to  or  from  the  Baltic.  There  are  two  light- 
houses off  the  harbour,  on  the  islands  of  Torungen.  The  town 
and  suburbs  contain  now  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants, 
who  cany  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic  ports,  exporting  timber,  deal,  herrings,  oak-bark, 
and  iron  ;  the  chief  iron  mines  of  Norway  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are 
principally  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 

NORWICH,  Norfolk  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1049],  a  city  and 
county  of  a  city,  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
market  town,  113^  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Norwich  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  the  city  contained  17,112  inhabited  houses, 
and  74,891  inhabitants,  of  whom  33,863  were  males,  and  41,028 
females,  an  increase  of  6696  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1866  was  4817  ;  in  1868  about  12,000  were  registered.  At 
the  general  election  in  1865  there  were  3457  voted,  and  about 
8700  at  that  of  1868.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  city 
in  1866  was  237,913/. ;  rateable  value,  171,413/.  For  sani- 
tary purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
HealUL     Nor^ch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and 
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townships,  with  an  ai-ea  of  4325  acres,  and  a  population  of  74,440 
in  1861. 

During  the  last  few  years  Norwich  has  increased  considerably 
in  extents  The  last  vestiges  of  the  old  city  wall  have  been 
removed,  new  sti'eets  of  houses  carried  out,  and  numerous 
suburban  villas  erected.  Within  the  city,  London-street  has 
been  widened,  Opie-street  formed,  a  broad  street  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales-road  canied  from  the  Shirehall  to  Thorpe  rail- 
way station,  and  many  new  and  handsome  public  buildings  and 
business  houses  erected.  Yet  though  Nonvich  shows  si^ns  of 
progress,  it  retains  much  of  its  antique  character,  and  has  by  no 
means  lost  the  admixtui'e  of  trees  and  gardens  with  its  buildings 
which  of  old  caused  it  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  either  a  city  in  an 
orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a  city,  so  equally  are  houses  and  trees 
blended  in  it." 

Its  distinctive  architectural  character  is  still  mainly  due  to  its 
old  churches,  of  which  there  remain  nearly  40  within  the  city 
proper.  The  cathedral  has  been  in  various  ways  improved.  The 
tower  has  been  restored,  the  interior  renovated,  the  choir  re- 
arranged, and  the  west  window  filled  with  painted  glass  as  a 
memorial  of  Bishop  Stanley ;  while  some  of  the  houses  have 
been  removed  which  obstructed  the  view  of  the  cathedral  from 
the  south.  The  bishop's  palace  has  l)een  enlarged  and  improved 
in  appeaiance,  at  a  considerable  outlay.  The  interior  of  St. 
Stepnen's  church  was  restored  in  1858.  St.  James's  Church 
havmg  become  unsafe,  was  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt  in  1859. 
The  restoration  of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  co^i- 
menced  in  1863,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  period,  the  works 
being  of  an  extensive  and  costly  description.  The  renovation  of 
the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  the  especial  pride 
of  the  citizens,  was  in  like  manner  carried  out  gradually,  but 
the  work  was  executed  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  completed  in 
1864.  St.  Andrews  Church  underwent  considerable  internal 
restoration  and  alteration  in  1867.  Partial  restorations  have  also 
been  effected  in  some  of  the  other  churches,  and  new  churches 
have  been  buUt  outside  the  city  boundaries,  at  Higham  and 
elsewhere.  The  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  recent  erection,  but  not  of  much  architec- 
tural merit.  The  Grammar  school  was  remodelled  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1858. 
The  other  schools  are  in  the  main  unaltered,  though  some  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  their  number. 

Of  the  civic  buildings  of  Norwich  the  foremost  is  the  fine  old 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  renovated,  the 
walls  emblazoned  in  brilliant  colours,  and  hung  with  banners. 
The  new  Com  Exchange,  of  brick  with  bands  of  red  brick, 
Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Barry  and  Butcher.  The  great  hall  is  a  fine  room,  125  feet  by 
81  feet,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  light  iron  columns, 
which  carry  wrought  iron  semicircular  ribs  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron ;  the  lighting  is  by  clerestoreys  and  a  lantern  li^ht 
carried  alon^  the  centre  of  the  roof.  A  spacious  Italian  building 
was  erected  m  1858  from  the  designs  ot  Mr.  Benest  to  provide 
rooms  for  the  Free  Library,  Museum,  Literary  Institute,  and 
School  of  Art.  The  Museum  contains  the  fine  palteontological 
collection  obtained  from  the  Norfolk  coast  during  40  years  of 
assiduous  research  by  the  Bev.  J.  Gunn,  and  an  extensive 
ornithological  collection.  A  large  new  workhouse,  consisting  of 
a  great  central  building,  with  an  infirmarv  and  other  detached 
buildings,  was  completed  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Maberley,  of  Gloucester.  Of  recent  commer- 
cial buildings  tlie  most  stiiking  in  appearance  are  the  banks 
of  Messrs.  Harvey,  opposite  the  ShirehaU,  and  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  London-street,  both  spacious  stone  structures  of  a 
very  ornamental  character.  A  large  hotel,  and  several  offices 
and  shops  of  recent  erection,  also  add  to  the  general  aj^pearance 
of  the  city. 

The  textile  manufactures  are  still  the  staple  of  Norwich, 
though  they  have  fluctuated  greatly,  and  now  do  not  probably 
employ  much  above  3000  hands.  The  special  manufactures  at 
the  present  time  are  shawls  and  poplins.  The  crape  works, 
silk  mills,  and  yam  mills,  also  employ  several  hundred  hands. 
Mustai-d,  starch,  and  blue  works  have  become  a  leading  branch 
of  the  local  industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
seems  likely  to  become  important.  There  are  also  extensive 
ironworks,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Sandrin^am 
gates,  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
folk as  a  specimen  of  the  arts  of  the  county ;  agricultural  imple- 
ment works,  engineering  workd,  a  manufactory  of  wire  netting, 
breweries,  maltings,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  dye-houses,  &c.  The 
market  is  on  Satiuday,  when  an  immense  quantity  of  agricultural 


produce  of  all  kinds  is  brought  into  the  market-place,  which  is 
one  of  the  lai^est  in  England.  The  fish  market  has  been  recon- 
structed. The  cattle  market  on  the  hill  was  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled at  a  considerable  cost  in  1861.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  weekly. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Nottinghamshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1052], 
the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borougli,  125  miles  N.  by  £.  from  London  by  the  Midland  railway. 
Nottingham  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  lu 
1861  the  borough  contained  15,441  inhabited  houses,  and  74,693 
inhabitants,  of  whom  33,795  were  males,  and  40,898  females,  an 
increase  of  17,286  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866 
was  5934 ;  in  1868  there  were  14,168  on  the  register.  At  the 
general  election  of  1865  4828  electors  voted ;  at  that  of  1868 
about  10,000.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  292,488/, ;  the 
rateable  value  257,275/.  For  sanitary  jnirposes  the  corporation 
is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Nottingham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  3  paiishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1750 
acres,  and  a  population  of  74,693  in  1861. 

Nottingham  is  the  centre  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  niacliine-made  lace  of  the  kingdom  is 
furnished  by  Nottingham.  But  the  work  is  not  confinea  to  the 
town.  In  addition  to  the  fabrics  made  in  the  factories  and  work- 
rooms of  Nottingham,  many  of  the  operations  of  drawing,  scol- 
loping, carding,  embroidering,  seam  joining.  &c,  are  executed  at 
the  workwomen's  own  dwellings,  often  in  the  surrounding 
suburbs.  It  is  computed  that  m  all  from  130,000  to  140,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  lace  trade  of  Nottingham,  of  whom 
from  90,000  to  100,000  are  females.  The  materials  worked  up 
cost  about  1,725,000/.  annually  ;  the  wages  and  profits  are  com- 
puted at  3,415,000/.,  and  the  net  returns  at  5,130,000/.  rPelkin 
on  the  L<ic€  and  Hosiery  Trades  of  Nottingham),  In  the  nosiery 
trade  there  are  about  400  power  warp,  1000  wide  power  rotary 
frames,  and  1200 circular  "round-about"  frames;  employing,  in 
all,  nearly  23,000  persons,  a  large  proportion  being  females. 
There  arc,  besides,  11,000  narrow  hand  machines,  and  4250  wide 
hand  machines,  which  are  placed  in  4260  shops,  and  employ  nearly 
13,000  men,  and  20,000  women  and  girls,  in  all,  "  the  Notting- 
ham hosiery  business  is  now  believed  to  be  giving  employment 
to  about  17,000  males  and  44,000  females;"  the  estimated 
returns  amounted  in  1865  to  about  3,000,000/.  The  two  staple 
trades  of  Nottingham,  therefore,  furnish,  in  the  aggregate,  em- 
ployment to  nearly  200,000  workpeople,  and  distru)ute  an 
amount  of  somewhat  over  8,000,000/.  (Felkin).  For  making 
machines  for  the  lace  manufacture  there  are  180  shops,  and  130 
larger  factories  in  Nottingham,  employing  in  all  above  10,000 
men  and  boys.  The  other  leading  occupations  are  silk  throwing, 
spinning,  and  dyeing ;  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
woollen  yam  ;  ale,  for  which  Nottingham  has  long  been  famous, 
and  malt,  in  which  there  is  an  extensive  trade,  though  less  than 
formerly. 

The  character  of  the  manufactures  of  course  has  greatly  influ- 
enced the  condition  as  well  as  character  of  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation under  the  stimulus  of  successful  manufacturing  enterprise 
has  increased  rapidly.  In  1866  the  population  within  the 
mimicipal  boundaries  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
at  over  85,000,  but  including  the  suburos,  which  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  town,  the  population  now  exceeds 
150,000,  females  being  largely  in  excess  owing  to  the  factory 
demands  having  led  to  a  large  female  immigration.  Some  yeara 
ago  Nottingham  had  become  a  very  unhealthy  town ;  lai^ge 
numbers  of  back  to  back  dwellings  had  been  built,  and  these 
were  densely  crowded  ;  the  new  streets  were  unpaved  and  im- 
drained,  and  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  visitations  of 
cholera  and  other  epidemics.  The  Health  of  Towns  and  Local 
Government  Acts  were  adopted  in  1859  ;  separate  and  conflict- 
ing jurisdictions  have  been  abolished,  and  comprehensive  sani- 
tanr  measures  adopted,  with  very  beneficial  results.  A  complete 
and  well  devised  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  has  oeen 
carried  out,  but  admitting  of  gradual  extension,  and  experiments 
are  being  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  the  sewa^. 
All  the  courts  and  small  streets  are  properly  paved  and  tne 
houses  subjected  to  regular  visitations  and  cleansing ;  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke  from  factory  chimneys ;  the  supervision  of 
slaughter-houses ;  and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  ot  unfit  food, 
are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  sanitary  inspectors.  In  all 
new  streets  subways  are  formed,  and  stringent  regulations  are 
enforced  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  houses,  whilst 
recreation  grounds  and  public  walks  are  secured  imder  the  Not- 
tingham Inclosure  Act.  The  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate companies;  but  it  is  ample  and  good.    During  the  last  eight 
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years  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  has  been  expended  upon 
the  vanous  sanitary  measures  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  health,  the  rate  of  mortality  being 
so  reduced  as  to  place  Nottingham  among  the  healthiest  of  our 
laraer  towns.     (Allen,  Handbook  to  Nottingham.) 

The  general  improvement  of  the  town  has  been  as  decided  as 
the    sanitary  reform.    Besides  widening  many  old  lanes  and 
streets,  "  miles  of  new  streets  have  been  formed,  and  thousands 
of  houses  erected,"  writes  Mr.  M.  O.  Tarbotton,  C.E.,  the  city 
surveyor,  imder  whose  superintendence  most  of  the  works  we 
have  noticed  have  been  executed.    He  adds,  'Hhe  three  great 
works  of  Town  Improvement,  however,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  have  been  the  formation  of  Victoria-street  and  Queen- 
istreet,  the  widening  and  raising  of  Lister-gate,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  Market-street,  with  its  approaches  from  Sherwood-street 
and  Goldsmith-street."      These  are  all  broad  and  handsome 
thoroughfares,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  approaches  to  the 
centre  of  traffic,  and  the  means  of  communication  through  the 
town.    Along  these  streets,  and  on  the  sites  of  older  houses, 
many  spacious  warehouses,  offices,  and  banks  have  been  built  of 
considerable  architectural  character,  and  several  of  the  recent 
shops  are  large  and  ornamental  in  appearance.     Amon^  the 
ornamental  auditions  to  the  town  is  the  Walter  Memorial,  a 
handsome  Gothic  cross  and  fountain,  erected  in  1866  on  the  open 
»pace  at  the  bottom  of  Lister  Gate,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Walter,  of  the  Times,  who  was  for  some  years  M.P.  for 
Nottingham.    Recent  additions  to  the  public  buildincs  are  not 
numerous.    The  County  Hall  was  enlarged  and  altered  in  1860. 
A  new  Post  Office  was  erected  in  Victoria-street  in  1868.    A 
spacious  new  Free  Grammar  School,  Collegiate  Gothic  in  style, 
was  erected  in  Forest-road  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Simpson.    A  convenient  building  has  also  been  erected  for  the 
School  of   Art,  which  is  a  flourishing  institution.     A  Free 
Libraiy  was  opened  in  April,  1868.     The  old  theatre  having 
been  converted  into  a  music  hall,  a  new  theatre  was  erected  in 
1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Phipps.    The  chief  feature 
of  the  exterior  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  ;  but  the 
interior  presents  more  novelty  and  elegance  of  appearance,  is 
well  arranged,  and  has  excellent  means  of  egress ;  it  will  ac- 
commodate an  audience  of  2000.    The  Arboretum   and  other 
places  of  recreation  are  mentioned  in  the  original  article.    The 
old  Trent  bridge,  of  17  arches,  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a 
more  convenient  iron  girder  bridge,  with  stone  piers  and  abut- 
ments, to  be  erected  a  little  lower  down  the  nver,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Tarbotton. 

The  fine  old  church  of  St.  Mary  has  undeigone  considerable 
repairs  and  partial  restoration.  Several  new  churches  have  been 
erected.  Trinity  Free  Church  is  a  plain  but  commodious  edifice, 
erected  on  Bunker^s  Hill  in  1859.  St  Mark's,  St.  Michael-street, 
and  St  Luke's,  Carlton-road,  are  neat  Gothic  buildings,  desigpied 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  Sutton.  More  costly  in  character  is  All  Samts' 
Church,  near  the  Arboretum,  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hine  and  Evans.  St.  Matthias,  in  Carlton-road,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
C.  Hine.  The  dissenting  chapels  exceed  30  in  number ;  several 
of  them  are  of  recent  erection,  and  one  or  two  of  the  latest 
are  Gothic  in  character.  The  schools,  literary  institutions,  and 
institutions  of  a  philanthropical  character,  with  all  of  which  Not- 
tingham is  well  provided,  are  described  in  the  E.  C.  The 
markets  are  still  neld  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  lai^est  com  and  cattle  markets  in  the  midland 
counties.  Several  mirs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  cheese  ;  but  one  in  October,  called  the  Goose 
Fair,  is  the  largest  in  the  year,  both  for  business  and  pleasure. 
Four  newspapers  are  pubhsned  ;  two  of  them  daily. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIBE  [E.  C.  vol  iiL  coL  1053].  The  area 
of  the  county  is  526,076  acres,  or  822  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  293,867,  of  whom  141,237  were  males,  and 
152,630  females,  an  increase  of  23,440  since  1851.  In  1801  the 
population  was  140,350  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
153,517,  or  109  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase 
was  9  per  cent.  The  number  of  &milie8  in  1861  was  67,641 ; 
of  inhabited  houses  62,519. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Nottingliamshire,  each  division  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  county  is  unaffected  by  the  Beform 
Act  of  1867,  and  wilL  therefore,  continue  to  return  10  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons  as  heretofore.  The  population 
of  the  Northern  Divinon  of  the  county,  excluding  tiiat  of  the 
represented  boroughs  of  East  Betford  and  Nottingham,  was 
88,886  in  1861  ;  the  number  of  electors  was  4065  in  1865  ;  in 
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1868  there  were  5205  on  the  register.  The  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  322,335/. ;  the  rateable  value  266,249/.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county,  excluding  that  of 
the  represented  borough  of  Newark,  was  71,443  in  1861  ;  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  15,558.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1865  was  3427  ;  in  1868  there  were  4846  on  the 
register.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  507,494/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  462,486/.  The  county  is  well  provided  with 
railways,  mostly  within  the  systems  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  companies ;  but  all  the  main  lines  are  described  in 
the  E.  C. 

Nottinghamshire  has  an  extensive  coal-field  lying  along  the 
Derbyshire  border,  and  important  manufactures  are  centred 
about  Nottingham ;  but  it  is  also  a  great  agricultural  county  ; 
grain  being  largely  grown,  though  grazing  is  the  leading  pursuit 
of  the  farmer.  Generally  the  farming  is  good  ;  the  best  imple- 
ments are  used,  the  land  is  well-drained,  and  the  succession  of 
crops  is  well  arranged.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  acreage  of 
the  coimty  are  under  crops.  Of  this  area  considerably  above  a 
third  (37 '6  per  cent.)  is  under  com  ;  permanent  pasture  occupy- 
ing about  a  third,  green  crops  hardly  a  tenth.  In  1867  there 
were  in  the  county  427,273  acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which 
160,561  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  51,139  acres  under  green 
crops;  53,375  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion ;  and  145,149  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops  67,765  acres  were  wheat ;  49,932  acres  barley 
or  here  ;  18,980  acres  oats  ;  1530  acres  rye  ;  12,923  acres  beans  ; 
and  9431  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  4713 
acres  were  potatoes ;  36,635  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  3059 
acres  mangold;  206  acres  carrots ;  1016  acres  cabbage  and  rape ; 
68  acres  hops  ;  and  5510  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Shorthorns  are  the  most  prevalent  breed  of  cattle  in  Notting- 
hamshire. But  as  much  cheese  is  made,  the  chief  aim  with 
reference  to  cows  is  to  obtain  good  milk-producing  animals. 
In  sheep,  Leicesters  have  long  been  the  most  prevalent,  but 
Down  sheep  have  been  largely  introduced,  and  half-breeds  are 
common.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  66,574  cattle 
in  the  county,  of  which  21,021  were  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  25,562  under  two  years  of  age  ;  319,707  sheep,  of  which 
134,551  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  39,273  pigs. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  coal  workings 
in  the  county.  At  the  end  of  1867  there  were  24  collieries  in 
operation.  The  Quantity  of  coal  obtained  during  1867  was 
1,576,000  tons.  The  collieries,  as  already  mentioned,  lie 
mostly  along  the  western  side  of  the  county  from  Notting- 
ham by  Eastwood  and  Mansfield  to  Worksop,  those  places 
forming  the  principal  colliery  centres.  Ironstone,  magnesian 
limestone,  sandstone,  moulding  sand,  and  gypsum  are  exten- 
sively worked. 

The  manufjoctures  are  very  varied.  Nottingham  is  the  centre 
of  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades  of  England.  Other  important 
branches  of  industry  are  the  worsted,  cotton,  and  thread  manu- 
factures. Ironworks,  engineering  shops,  bleach  works,  breweries, 
malt  kilns,  paper  mills,  and  tanneries,  are  also  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry,  1867,  into  the  state  of  Church  Education  in  Not- 
tinghamshire : — "  In  the  county  of  Nottingham  the  number  of 
parishes,  chapelries,  and  other  legally  formed  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions is  266.  From  247  of  these  places  returns  as  to  Church 
education  have  been  received.  .  .  .  There  are  58  parishes 
and  other  strictly  ecclesiastical  districts  within  whose  boundaries 
neither  Church,  national,  nor  parochial  week-day  schools  are 
situated,  yet  not  all,  but  merely  21  of  these  are  reported  as  not 
having  provision  for  Church  week-day  education,  and  these  21 
places,  when  arranged  with  reference  to  their  respective  popula- 
tions, may  be  classified  thus  : — Six  have  fewer  than  100  inhabi- 
tants, nine  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300,  four  more 
than  300  and  fewer  than  500,  while  of  the  remaining  two  parishes 
one  has  a  population  of  1136,  the  other  1089.  Of  the  37  remain- 
ing parishes  out  of  the  58  referred  to  at  the  outset,  there  are  24, 
the  children  of  which  are  sent  to  Church  day-schools  in  adjoin- 
ing parishes.  .  .  .  The  residuum  of  the  58  parishes  at  first 
mentioned  as  to  be  accounted  for  is,  of  course,  13  parishes,  and 
these  have  simply  dames'  or  cottage  Church  week-day  schools, 
and  when  arranged  according  to  their  populations  it  is  seen  that 
six  have  fewer  than  100  innabitants,  five  more  than  100  and 
fewer  than  300,  and  the  remaining  two  have  populations  ranging 
from  500  to  700.  With  reference  to  the  actual  amount  of  attend- 
ance in  Church  schools,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  the  progress  made  in  this  county  is  satisfactory.    In  1856-7 
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the  ntun'ber  of  scholars  in  Church  week-day  schools  was  18,260, 
or  1  in  15'5  of  the  population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in 
1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was  25,199,  or  1  in  12*2  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866.  In 
1856-7  the  number  of  Church  Sumlay-school  scholars  in  the 
county  was  18,387,  in  1866-7  it  was  21,845.  In  1856-7  the  num- 
ber or  Church  evening-school  scholars  was  1224,  in  1866-7  it 
was  2702." 

Nottinghamshire  contains  the  cotmty  town  Nottingham,  and  two 
other  paruamentary  boroughs.  East  Ketford,  and  Newark  ;  three 
towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Mansfield,  Southwell,  and  Work- 
sop ;  and  three  smaller  towns,  Bingham,  Ollerton,  and  Tuxford. 
The  parliamentarv  boroughs  have  separate  articles.  Of  the 
other  towns,  and  tne  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

Bingham  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  10871,  on  the  Nottingham  and 
Grantham  Railway,  9  miles  E.  from  Nottingham  ;  population  of 
the  parish,  1918,  a  decrease  of  136  since  1851.  Bmgnam  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  The  town  has  been  much 
improved,  and  many  good  houses  have  been  built.  A  new 
Butter  Cross  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1861.  Some 
cotton  hosiery  is  made.  Bingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,139  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  15,670  in  1861. 

Mansjield  [E  .C.  vol.  iii.  col.  694],  a  market  town,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Nottingham ;  population  of 
the  town  8346,  of  the  parish  10,225,  a  decrease  of  1666  since 
1851.  The  town  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  cemetery  of  10 
acres,  with  two  mortuary  chapels,  has  been  laid  out  in  the  Not- 
tingham road.  Iron  foundries  and  lace  thread  mills  furnish 
employment.  Stocking-frame  knitting  is  dying'  out  before  the 
use  of  power  looms.  Limestone  and  sandstone  q^uarries  are  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  held  on 
Thursdays,  and  a  stock  market  montUy.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished weekly.  Mansfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  ai-ea  of  65,960  acres,  and  a  population  of 
30,593  in  1861. 

Ollerton,  a  market  town  8  miles  N.E.  from  Mansfield  ;  pop. 
of  the  township,  932,  a  decrease  of  5  since  1851.  A  new  ceme- 
tery was  formed  in  1863  on  the  Bough  ton  road.  The  market  is 
on  Friday.    Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Southwell  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  633],  a  station  of  the  Newark  and 
Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway,  8  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Newark ;  population  of  the  town,  3095,  a  decrease  of  421  since 
1851.  Besides  the  Colleriate  and  Trinity  churches,  there  are 
Wesleyan,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  chapels,  schools,  and  a  literary 
Society.  Silk  and  lace  are  manufactured.  Southwell  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  61  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
116,154  acres,  and  apopulation  of  24,425  in  1861. 

Tuxford,  1  mile  W.  of  the  Tuxford  station  of  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway,  and  7  miles  S.S.E.  from  East  Retford  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  1034,  a  decrease  of  177  since  1851.  Com 
mills,  maltings,  nail  works,  and  brick  factories,  furnish  the  chief 
emplo3rment.    Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Worksop  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1164],  a  market  town  and  a  station 
on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  12  miles 
N.E.  from  Mansfield ;  population  of  the  town  7112,  an  increase 
of  54  since  1851.  The  town  was  thoroughly  drained  in  1859. 
The  fine  Norman  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  has  been 
restored  at  a  considerable  expense ;  and  there  are  Congregational, 
three  Weslevan  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Iron 
and  brass  foundries,  agricultural  implement  works,  chemical 
works,  saw-mills,  corn-mills,  and  maltings;  afford  occupation. 
There  is  a  large  timber  trade.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  fine  scenery.  Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  Welbeck,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  Worksop 
Manor,  the  residence  of  Lord  Foley ;  and  Thoresby  Park,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Manvers,  are  within  a  short  distance.  "Worksop 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  77,462  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,704  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages ;  thepopulation,  where 
not  otherwise  stated,  being  that  of  the  parish  -.—Arnold,  2J  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  the  Bulwell  station  of  the  Nottingham  and  Mans- 
field Railway  ;  pop.  4642,  a  decrease  of  62  since  1851.  Lace  and 
stocking  making  are  the  chief  occupations.  Basford,  a  station 
on  the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Railway,  2J  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Nottingham  ;  pop.  12,185,  an  increase  of  2092  since  1851. 
The  village,  which  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  mem- 
bers, has  increased  considerably,  and  many  new  houses  have 


been  built.    The  church  of  St.  Leodegarius  was  restored  in  1S&> 
and  partly  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A-  Wilson-     In 
1863  a  new  vest^  hall,  Byzantine  in  style,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  «f.  B.  Heard.    The  manufacture  of  cotton  hose 
and  lace  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  cotton  mills,  com  miUs 
and  bleaching  and  dye  works  afibni  occupation.   At  New  Bctsford 
a  new  churcn,  St.  Augustine's,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  wa^ 
erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Wilson.     Sasford 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  44  parishes  and  townships,  Trith  an 
area  of  88,195  acres,  and  a  population  of  74,357  in  1861.      Bee^ 
ion,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  3^  miles  S.  W.  &om  Not- 
tingham ;  pop.  3195,  an  increase  of  179  since  1851.     Besides  the 
church,  there  are  a  Baptist  and  4  Methodist  chapels.     A  silk 
mill  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  lace  afford  the  chief 
occupations.      Blidworth,  4  miles   E.   of  the   Kirkby    station 
of  tne  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Railway;  pop.  1166,   a  de- 
crease of  210  since  1851.    Blyth,  2h  miles  w.  by  S.  from  the 
RanskiU  station  of  the  East  Retford  and  Doncaster  Railway; 
pop.  of  the  parish,  part  of  which  is  in  Yorkshire,  3486,  a  de- 
crease of  496  since  1851,.    The  country  around  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  seats.   Bridgeford-<m-the-IliII, 
or  Ea^t  Bridgeford,  2^  miles  N.  of  the  Bingham  railway  station  ; 
pop.  1078,  a  decrease  of  77  since  1851.    The  church  was  restored 
in  1862.    There  is  a  ferry  over  the  Trent  here.   Gypsum  is  fonnd 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Bulwell,  a  station  on  the  Nottingham 
and  Mansfield  Railway,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham  ;  pou 
3660,  a  decrease  of  162  since  1851.    The  church  has  been  rebniit 
except  the  tower,  and  National  schools  were  erected  in  1867. 
Glove  and  lace  making,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  and  calico- 
printing,  malting  and  lime-burning  are  carried  on.     There  are 
extensive  quarries,  from  which  the  stone  used  for  most  of  the 
recent  churches  about  Nottingham  has  been  taken.     Oalverion, 
4^  miles  N.E.  of  the  Burton  Joyce  station  of  the  Nottingham 
and  Newark  Railway ;  pop.  1372,  a  decrease  of  55  since  1851. 
Hosiery  and  lace  are  laigely  made,  and  there  are  stone  quarrie& 
Carlton,  a  station  on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  railway,  3 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Nottingham  ;  pop.  of  the  township  2559,  an 
increase  of  230  since  1851.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  lace-making  and  stocking-weaving.    National  schools 
were  erected  in  1868.    Eastwood,  on  the  boroer  of  the  county,  1 
mile  S.E.  from  the  Langley  Mill  station  of  the  Erewash  Valley 
railway,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham  ;  pop.  1860.    The  vil- 
lage contains  a  church.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapeL    Stocking  weaving  and  the  collieries  afford 
occupation.      Fams^eld,  4  miles  N.W.   of  Southwell  railway 
station ;   pop.  1071,  a  decrease   of  78  since  1851.     Stocking- 
making  is  carried  on.    Gotham,  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Kegwoith 
station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  6j^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Not- 
tingham ;  pop.  771,  a  decrease  of  21  since  1851.     Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  stocking-making.    Limestone  and 
gynsum  are  quarried.     Brick-making  is  carriwi  on.     QranJby,  2J 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Elton  station  of  the  Nottingham  and  Gran- 
tham Railway  ;  pop.  479,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.    Gypsum 
is  found  here.    Greasley,  2j^  miles  E.  of  the  Langley  Mill  station, 
and  7  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham ;  pop.  6230,  an  increase  of 
946  since  1851,  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  collieries. 
Huchnall  Torkard,  a  station  on  the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield 
Railway  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Nottingham ;  pop.  2836,  a  decrease 
of  134  since   1851.      Lace-making  and   stocking-boitting  are 
carried  on.     In  the  neighbourho^  are  several  collieries  and 
limestone  ouarries.    Kirnherley,  2^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Ilkeston 
station  of  the  Erewash  Valley  Railway ;  pop.  of  the  ecdesiastical 
district  2821,  an  increase  of  422  since  1851.    Framework-knit- 
ting, a  corn-mill,  and  two  breweries,  furnish  employment,  and 
there  are  collieries.    KvMy,  1  mile  W.  of  the  Kirkby  station  of 
the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Railway,  and  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Mansfield ;  pop.  2886,  an  increase  of  523  since  1851.    Frame- 
work-knitdng  and  the  collieries    furnish  employment      The 
parish  church  has  been  recentlj)r  restored,  and  a  new  church  was 
erected  at  Kirkby  Woodhouse  m  1861.    EaH  LeoJce^Zi  miles  E. 
from  the  Kegworth  railway  station,  and  9  miles  S.W.  nom  Not- 
tingham ;  pop.  1059,  a  decrease  of  89  since  1851.    Many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  frame-work  knitters.     Lenton,  a  station  on  the 


a  church,  4  dissenting  chapels.  National  schools  and  an  Industrial 
Training  Institution  ana  Orphanage.  Lace  factories,  chemical 
works,  machine  works,  starch  works,  an  iron  foundiy,  tanneries 
and  bleaching  grounds  afford  emplo)aiient.  MansjMd  Wood- 
house,  \\  mile  N..  of  the  Mansfield  railway  station  ;  pop.  2263, 
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an  increase  of  29  since  1851.    Besides  the  church  and  chapek 
there  are  National  and  2  endowed  schools.    A  village  hospital 
has  heen  recently  estahlished.     Franie-work  knitting  employs 
many  of  the  inhabitants.     Misterton,  5  miles  N.Is.W.  from 
Gainsborough  ;  pop.  1627,  a  decrease  of  116  since  1851.    Eadr 
cliffej  or  Ratcliffe-on-Trent,  a  station   on  the  Nottingham  and 
Cirantham  Railway,  5^  miles  £.from  Nottingham  ;  pop.  1371,  an 
increase  of  98  since  1851.   The  church  has  been  recently  restored. 
Radfordj  a  suburb  of  Nottingham  on  the  N.W.,  and  a  station  of 
the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Kail  way ;  pop.  13,495,  an  increase 
of  858  since  1851.    Radford  contains  2  churches,  6  dissenting 
chapels,  a  National  school,  and  a  workhouse.    The  chief  employ- 
ments are  the  lace-making  and  stocking  knitting.    Radford  roor- 
Law  Union  comprises  4  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
6800  acres  and  a  population  of  30,479  in  1861.     Sneinton,  a 
suburb  of  Nottingham  on  the  E. ;   pop.  11,048,  an  increase  of 
2608  since  1851.     Many  new  houses  nave  been  built,  this  being 
a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  Nottingham  merchants.    A 
new  church,  St.  Matthias,  was  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hine  and  Evans.    The  manufactures  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Nottingham.    Stapleford,  a  station,  with  Sandiacre,  of 
the  Erewash  Valley  Railway,  6J  miles  W.bv  S.  from  Nottingham ; 
pop.  1729,  a  decrease  of  239  since  1851.    The  chief  manufactures 
are  of  silk  and  lace.    Coal  and  iron  mines  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.     Sutton-in-Afhfeldf  a  station   on  the  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield  Railway,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Mansfield.    &sides  the 
church  there  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.   The  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  thread  hosiery  and  steam  com  mills  provide  the  chief  em- 
ployments.   Sutt^m-^pon-Trent,  an  agricultural  village,  2  miles 
li.  from  the  Carlton  station  of  the  Newark  and  Retford  Ridlway ; 
pop.  1147,  a  decrea<3e  of  115  since  1851.     StttUm  Bonnington,  1 
mile  S.  from  the  Kcgworth  station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  10 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Nottingham ;  pop.  1019,  a  decrease  of  201 
since  1851.     JVarsopj  an  agricultural  village,  5  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  the  Mansfield  station  ;  pop.  1426,  an  increase  of  28  since 
1851.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  limestone  quarriea 

NOVA  SCOTIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  1059-62]  is  now  one  of 
the  Confederated  Provinces  of  Canada.  In  this  colony,  which 
includes  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  there  have  been  discoveries 
of  gold  that  have  given  additional  impulses  to  the  colonial 
industry.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  fact  of  gold  being 
procurable  about  the  beginning  of  1861.  The  spot  was  about 
naif  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Tangier  Harbour,  wnich  lies  about 
50  miles  from  Halifax.  Bv  May,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
visited  the  place,  the  production  had  been  sufficient  to  attract 
many  diggers,  and  of  enough  importance  to  warrant  his  order- 
ing the  formation  of  a  road  to  the  harbour.  Licences  were 
granted  for  spaces  of  30  feet  by  33  feet  at  a  rent  of  10  dollars ; 
for  larger  spaces  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  payment  of  160 
dollars  was  required.  Bvthe  end  of  June  a  small  town  of  wooden 
houses  had  risen,  inhabited  by  600  diggers.  The  government 
then  directed  a  geolo^cal  survey  to  be  made  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  an  aunferous  district  extending  from  St.  'MarfB 
River  on  the  east  to  Ship  Harbour  on  the  west  of  Halifax.  A 
gold-bearing  quartz  was  found  lying  usually  not  far  from  the 
sea,  the  most  inland  district  then  Known  lieing  that  of  Lake 
Thomas,  about  8  miles  north  of  Halifax.  Qold  nas  been  since 
found  in  nearly  eveiy  part  of  the  colony,  and  in  many  parts  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  some  of  the  districts  the  gold  has  apparently  been 
dislodged  from  the  quartz,  and  is  found  on  the  superficial  soil  or 
'  in  the  crevices  of  the  slate  rock  on  the  sea-shore.  Some  of  these 
places  have  afforded  profitable  working,  though  they  are  not  likely 
to  continue  so  for  any  considerable  tmie.    il^ides  those  at  Tan- 

£'er,  diggings  have  oeen  already  established  at  Limenburgh, 
iwrence  Town,  Dartmouth,  Sheet  Harbour,  Wine  Harbour, 
Isaac's  Harbour,  St.  Maiy's  River,  Sherbrooke,  the  Voens,  and  at 
LaidlaVs  Farm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Thomas,  at  each 
of  which  places  diggers  in  numbers  from  100  to  600^are  j)rofitably 
employed.  The  gold  in  all  the  spots  is  foimd  to  run  in  quartz 
veins  through  slate  or  earth  resting  upon  granite,  ana  in  a 
general  direction  of  east  and  west  at  various  dips  and  angles.  It 
is  found  in  the  form  of  scales  or  jagged  and  torn  pieces^  but  very 


seldom  globular.  The  lan^est  nugget  yet  found  lias  been  one  at 
Tangier,  valued  at  300  dollars,  ^iachinery  was  procured  in 
order  to  work  the  quartz  more  -extensively  ;  a  company  was 
formed  to  work  the  mines  at  Lawrence  Town,  who  were  to  buy  up 
the  private  claims,  and  pay  the  government  a  royalty  of  5  per 
cent.  Specimens  of  the  gold  were  shown  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  with  a  variety  of  other  products,  such  as  coal, 
iron,  copper,  freestone,  mineml  oil,  and  native  woods,  with  many 
specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the  colony  of  a  highly  credit- 
able kind.  The  gold  produced  in  1865  was  valued  at  92,000Z. 
The  discovery  did  not  induce  the  rush  of  labourers  which 
similar  discoveries  had  done  elsewhere,  yet  in  this  year  about 
700  were  employed  throughout  the  year  at  wages  averaging  3«. 
a  day,  with  board  and  lodgine.  The  paucity  of  labour  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  working  offers  Uttle  induce- 
ment to  individual  efforts,  as  the  gold  is  cmefly  obtained  from 
the  quartz  rock,  and  requires  crushing,  seldom  affording  more  than 
an  ounce  per  ton.  According  to  the  Statistical  Report  of  Mr. 
Coastley,  the  gold  produced  m  1866  was  24,162  ounces,  valued 
at  96,648^.  The  coal  mines  are  in  fact  more  imj)ortant  and  more 
profitable.  There  were  in  1865  30  coal  mines  m  work,  produc- 
mg  652,854  tons,  of  which  59,536  tons  were  consumed  in  the 
colony,  52,561  exported  to  neighbouring  colonies,  and  540,757 
tons  to  other  countries,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  mines  are  at  Pictou,  Cumberland  County,  and  at 
Sydney  and  Lingan  in  Cape  Breton.  Fish  is'  another  laige 
item  in  the  exports  ;  and  in  1865  there  were  about  1500  tons  of 
bar-iron  of  native  manufacture  sent  to  England.  The  principal 
deposit  of  iron  ore,  much  of  which  is  heematite,  is  found  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  at  Londonderry,  where  a 
very  excellent  charcoal  iron  is  manufactured.  Ship-building 
forms  an  important  branch  of  trade.  In  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1865,  there  had  been  491  vessels  registered,  making  the  total 
number  of  registered  vessels  3898^  of  the  estimated  value  of 
2,669,600;. 

Agriculture  has  been  promoted  by  the  increase  of  mining 
operations,  and  the  emigration  agent  reports  in  1865  that 
''  the  demand  for  agricultural  labourers,  domestic  servants,  and 
boys  and  girls  to  be  trained  to  farm-work  continues.''  Rail- 
roads are  also  in  course  of  construction.  Wheat  flour  forms  a 
large  item  in  the  imports.  This  comes  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  and  when  a  railway  communication  has  been  formed  will 
probably  be  largely  diverted  to  Canada.  The  total  amount  of 
miports  in  1865  amounted  to  2,966,3322.,  and  the  exports  to 
1,766,138Z.,  exclusive  of  the  gold. 

Under  sdl  these  favourable  circumstances  the  population  was 
rapidly  increasing.  By  the  census  of  April  7,  1861,  there  were 
found  to  be  330,857  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  54,740  over  the 
census  of  1851.  In  1865  an  official  return  gave  the  population 
as  344,300,  showing  the  densest  population  of  any  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  except  Prince  Edward  Island,  being  18*72  to 
the  square  mile,  while  Canada  has  but  8*40.  In  1866  the  Sta- 
tistical Report  estimated  the  population  at  370,000.  The  quan- 
tity of  puohc  land  which  had  been  aUenated  amounted,  at  the 
end  of  1860,  to  5,748,893  acres,  of  which  813,543  were  in  Cape 
Breton,  the  Quantity  remaining  was  estimated  at  5,320,822  acres, 
and  the  land  surveyed  and  open  for  settlement  was  4,189,822 
acres.  Many  new  roads  have  been  formed,  chiefly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  gold-diggers ;  but  attention  has  been  long  paid 
to  the  general  means  ol  communication.  A  railway  extends 
from  HaliiiuL  to  Truro,  a  distance  of  60  miles ;  another  of  33 
miles  connects  Halifax  with  Windsor ;  a  line  is  in  progress  to 
connect  Halifax  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  British 
Government  have  guaranteed  the  loan  for  an  intercolonial  line 
to  connect  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  with  Canada.  The 
lines  already  in  use  produce  a  revenue  in  excess  of  the  workinfip 
expenses,  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  provincial 
loans,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  State.  A  canal,  much  used 
for  the  transport  of  lumber,  coal,  stone,  and  other  heavy  mate- 
rials, connects  Halifax  and  Cobequid  Bay,  by  the  Shubenacadie 
river  and  the  Dartmouth  lakes.  St.  Peter's  Canal,  only  recently 
completed,  opens  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake  in  Cape  Breton  from  the 
sea,  and  gives  great  facilities  to  the  inland  navigation. 
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OLDHAM,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  coL  1083],  a  municipal 
and  patliamentaiy  borough  and  market  town,  5  miles  N.E. 
from  Manchester  by  rail.  In  1861  the  municipal  boroi^h  con- 
tained 13,810  inhabited  houses,  and  72,333  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  19,613  since  1851.  Oldham  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  parliamentary  borough  contained  18,335  in- 
habited houses  in  1861,  and  94,344  inhabitants,  of  whom  46,219 
were  males,  and  48,125  females,  an  increase  of  21,987  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  2285 ;  in  1868  there  were 
13,454  on  the  reinster.  At  the  general  election  in  1865,  1993 
electors  voted,  and  about  12,250  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  was  460,407/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  245,868/.  The 
boroygh  revenue  for  the  year  1867  was  55,845/. ;  the  expenditure 
61,170/.,  of  which  39,656/.  was  for  public  works  and  repairs.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  boroi^h  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health 
of  32  members.  Oldham  Foor-Law  Union  contains  8  jpanshes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  16,872  acres,  and  a  population  of 
111,276  in  1861. 

As  in  the  other  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  the 
failure  of  the  ordinary  supply  of  cotton  in  1863  and  following 
years,  though  the  cause  of  grievous  distress  led  to  the  carrying 
out  of  vanous  improvements,  which  have  been  of  great  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  inhabitants.  Cemeteries  had  previously 
been  formed  outside  the  town,  and  various  other  improvements 
effected ;  but  in  order  to  find  occupation  for  the  unemployed 
operatives,  ike  corporation  availed  tnemselves  of  the  provisions 
or  the  Public  Works  Act,  to  execute  several  sanitary  measures 
that  might  else  have  been  long  deferred.  One  of  primary  im- 
portance was  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
200,000/.,  and  the  town  has  now  an  abundant  service  of  excellent 
water,  chiefly  from  the  Brushes  Clough  reservoir,  which  can  store 
40,000,000  gallons.  Another  admirable  work  was  the  formation 
of  Alexandra  Park,  on  the  site  of  the  Swine  Clough  estate,  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  for  the  purpose.  The  park  has  an 
area  of  about  60  acres,  very  prettily  laia  out  under  the  superin- 
tendenceof  Mr.  Henderson,  ol  Birkenhead,  and  was  opened  in  1865. 
The  drainage  and  paving  of  the  town  have  also  been  improved. 

Three  or  four  churches  have  been  erected  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  original  article,  as  well  as  several  chapels,  but 
none  of  them  of  much  architectural  value.  A  lunatic  asylum,  a 
handsome  Lyceum,  and  a  spacious  Qothic  School  of  Science  and 
Art  (1865),  with  one  or  two  other  buildings  of  a  semi-public 
character,  have  been  erected  ;  but  Oldham  is  still  not  remarkable 
for  its  architecture.  The  manufactures  remain  nearly  as  described 
in  the  E.  C,  but  liave  fluctuated  considerably.  Cotton  is  still 
the  staple.  Fustian  and  silk  mills  employ  many  hands.  The 
hat  manufacture  has  declined.  Machine-making,  engineering, 
and  iron  working  on  the  other  hand  have  greatly  extended.  The 
collieries  employ  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.    Three  newspapera  are  published  weekly. 

OREGON  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  7—10],  created,  on  Feb.  14, 
1859,  one  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  territory  of  the  same 
name,  lies  between  42°  and  46°  N.  lat,  and  117°  and  126° 
W.  long.  The  Pacific  forms  the  western  boundary  ;  the  Colum- 
bia, which  separates  it  for  the  most  part  from  Washington  terri- 
torv,  the  northern ;  Idaho  lies  on  the  east,  and  Nevada  and 
Caufomia  On  the  south.  The  estimated  area,  as  given  in  the 
United  States  census  of  June,  1860,  was  95,274  sciuare  miles. 
The  Cascade  Mountains  extend  through  it  from  south  to  north ; 
they  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  passes  are  few  and  difficult ; 
but  at  the  Cascade  transit  a  railway  of  nearly  4  miles  in  length 
has  been  formed  to  facilitate  the  passage.  The  country  to  the 
west  of  the  range  is  well  watered,  witn  rounded  knolls  and 
pleasant  valleys,  which  are  in  general  fertile.  East  of  the  range 
the  country  is  more  wild,  and  less  adapted  for  cultivation,  and 
here  the  remains  of  the  native  population,  who  only  numbercd 
about  7000  in  1860,  are  chiefly  foimd.  The  highest  mountain  of 
the  range  is  Mount  Hood,  which  was  ascended  m  July,  1866,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  K.  Hines  with'  great  difficulty,  who  measured  its 
height  by  thermometer  at  17,640  feet.  The  total  population  by 
the  census  was  52,645,  of  whom  31,591  were  males,  and  20,874 
were  females.  In  1866  the  total  population  was  estimated  at 
70,000.  Agriculture  has  made  great  progress.  In  June,  1860, 
there  had  been  produced  in  the  preceding  twelve  months 
822,408  bushels  ofwheat,  900,204  bushels  of  oats,  74,566  busheU 


of  Indian  com,  24,463  bushels  of  barley,  34,416  bushels  of  pea? 
and  beans,  311,700  tons  of  potatoes,  26,441  tons  of  hay,  small 
Quantities  of  rye,  with  buckwheat,  hops,  &c,  and  garden  pro- 
duce.    Of  live  stock  there  were  36,600  horses,  990  asses  and 
mules,  53,072  milch  cows,  7426  working  oxen,  93,001  other  cattle, 
75,936  sheep,  and  79,666  swine.    The  value  of  the  stock  was 
estimated  at  $6,272,892.      Of  produce    from  the    stock  there 
were  208,943  lbs.  of  wool,  1,012,339  lbs.  of  butter,  and  84,456  lbs. 
of  cheese.    A  good  deal  of  this  produce,  and  some  stock  are  sent 
to  British  Columbia,  large  steamers  on  the  Columbia  river  bein 
able  to  ascend  into  the  British  territory  without  intermptioD. 
The  state  is  now  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  and  its  provin- 
cial legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  19  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  38  members,  elected  for  two 
years.    To  the  State  Legislature  it  sends  two  members  of  the 
Senate,  elected  for  six  years,  like  all  other  states.     To  the  Con- 
gress it  sends  membera  according  to  its  population,  elected  for 
two  years,  and  at  present  only  has  one,  as  the  proportion  i^ 
about  one  to  40,000.     It  has  2  daily  newspapers  ana  1 1  weeklv. 

SaUrn,  situated  in  44°  56'  51^  N.  lat.,  122°  53'  43''  W.  long., 
although  a  verv  small  place,  is  still  the  capital  of  the  state, 
Portland,  on  tne  Willamette,  which  is  navigable  for  l&r^ 
steamers,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state,  and  has  about 
8000  inliabitants.  Oregon  city,  a  few  miles  above  Portland,  and 
Eugene,  nearly  300  miles  up  the  same  river,  are  small  but 
increasing  villages,  dignified  with  the  name  of  towns. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  15].  In  1861  the 
Orkney  Islands  contained  32,305  inhabitants,  of  whom  14,924 
were  males,  and  17,471  females,  an  increase  of  940  since  1851. 
The  Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Islands  form  a  county  or  stewartir, 
which  returns  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1865 
there  were  1361  registered  electors;  at  the  general  election  in 
that  year  1161  voted.  The  population  of  the  inhabited  islands 
in  1861  was  as  follows  : — 

South  hies. — Swona,  pop.  46  ;  Pentland  Skerries,  19  ;  Soui}% 
Ronaldsha,  2551  ;  Burra,  657  ;  Flotta,  420  ;  Hoy,  1536  ;  Grein- 
say,  230 ;  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  17,193 ;  Hunda,  9 ;  Copin^ia^ 
9  ;  Cava,  29. 

North  Isles.—  Shapinsha,  pop.  973  ;  Weir,  73  ;  EagUshay,  or 
Egilsa,  205;  Rousa,  874;  Eday,  299;  Stronsa,  1210;  Papa 
Stronsa,  18  ;  Sanda,  2145  ;  North  Ronaldsha,  532  ;  Papa  JVettra, 
392  ;  Wtstra,  2151  ;  Gairsa,  43. 

Great  nrogress  has  been  made  in  agriculture.  Oood  crops  of 
oats  and  uarley  are  raised  in  favourable  seasons  ;  but  grazing  is 
found  less  uncertain  than  tillage,  and  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
In  1867,  there  were  82,255  acres  under  crops,  of  which  32,591 
acres  were  under  com  crops ;  13,254  acres  imder  green  crops  ; 
2 1,820  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  13,241 
acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of 
the  acreage  under  cjotti  crops,  33  acres  were  wheat,  6225  acres 
barley  or  here,  25,892  acres  oats,  and  427  acres  lye.  Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops  3307  acres  were  potatoes  ;  9559  acres 
turnips  and  swedes ;  121  acres  cabbage  ana  rape  ;  and  264  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Of  late  years  better  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  have  been  introduced,  and  much  success  has  attended  the 
attempts  made  to  improve  the  stock.  Shorthorns  are  most  in 
favour,  and  it  is  said  that  10,000  are  annually  exported.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1867,  there  were  22,823  cattle  in  the  county,  of 
which  8880  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  10,187  under  two 
years  of  age  ;  31,648  sheep,  of  which  13,422  were  under  one  year 
old  ;  and  5432  pigs. 

The  only  otner  occupations  of  importance  are  the  cod  and 
herring  fisheries.  In  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  1867,  the  fisheries 
employed  577  boats  of  3782  tons  aggregate  burden,  having  crews 
of  2275  men  and  boys,  while  1012  other  persons  were  occupied 
as  fish-curers,  coopers,  &c.  The  value  of  the  boats  was  returned 
aa  9277i. ;  of  nets,  12,260^.  ;  of  lines  48H.  ;  ia  all,  22,0O8f. 
During  1867  there  were  12,896  barrels  of  herrings  cured,  a 
decrease  of  about  3000  barrels  from  1866  ;  of  these  8715  barrels 
were  exported  to  Ireland,  and  850  barrels  to  Stettin,  in  Prussia. 
The  number  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  in  1867  was  369^993,  of 
which  12,309  were  cured. 

Kirkwall  and  Stromness  are  the  only  places  requiring  notice. 
KirhwaU,  on  the  north  coast  of  Mainlanct  Isle,  the  chief  town,  is 
a  royal  and  parliamentaiy  buigh,  and  unites  with  Wick,  Cro- 
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marty,  Diiigwall,  Dornoch,  and  Tain  to  fonn  the  Wick  District 
of  Burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In   1861  the  royal  buigh  contained  343  inhabited  houses,  and 
2444  inhabitants,  of  whom  1043  were  males,  and  1401  females. 
The  parliamentary  borough  contained  3519  inhabitants.    The 
chief  improvement  made  at  Kirkwall  is  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  pier  extending  from  the  East  Quay  for  600  feet,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  1867.    The  pier  is  built  on  iron  screw  piles  ; 
haa  a  head  of  64  iron  piles,  with  74  teak  fender  piles ;  an  upper 
and  an  under  platform,  a  tramway,  and  a  promenade  railea  off 
for  foot  passengers.    It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new  street 
from  the  narbour  in  the  place  of  the  present  narrow  and  tortuous 
one.     Little  alteration  has  occurred  m  the  town.    Some  repairs 
have  been  effected  at  the  cathedral,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
repair  the  palace,  and  convert  it  into  a  county  court-house  and 
prison.    The  old  market-cross  was  blown  down  in  September, 
1868.     Linen  and  straw-plait  are  manufactured  to  some  extent. 
Kirkwall  has  some  coasting  trade,  the  exports  being  fish,  meat, 
cattle,  hides,  feathers,  and  Imen  goods.    Steamers  ply  regularly 
between  Kirkwall  and  Aberdeen,  calling  at  Wick  and  Lerwick. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  46  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2314 
tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  95  tons  aggregate  burden.     The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  the  year  were — ^inwards,  216  British  sailing-vesseU 
of  13,011  tons,  and  284  steam-vesseLs  of  23,754  tons,  and  11 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  651  tons  ;  outwards,  207  British  sail- 
ing-vessels of  12,575  tons,  287  steam- vessels  of  24,578  tons,  and 
11  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  651  tons.     Stromneaa,  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Mainland  Isle,  about  12  miles  S.W.  from  Kirk- 
wall, is  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  a  population  in  1861  of  1795,  of 
whom  1 113  were  females,  a  decrease  of  260  since  1651.  Stromness 
is  situated  among  beautiful  scenery  ;  contains  several  places  of 
worship,  schools,  two  good  inns,  and  an  interesting  museum  of 
natural  history.    The  town,  which  is  a  sub-port  to  KirkwaU,  has 
considerable  trade,  and  ship  and  boat-building  is  carried  on. 

Between  Kirkwall  and  Stromness  are  the  celebrated  pre- 
historic remains  known  as  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis, 
noticed,  with  other  earlv  antiquities,  in  the  original  article. 
Not  far  &om  the  mound  on  which  they  stand  is  Maeshow,  a 
tumulus,  120  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  35  feet  high.  It 
was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Farrer,  M.P.,  in  1861,  and*  found  to  con- 
tain a  central  chamber  about  15  feet  square,  very  carefully  con- 
structed of  stones  in  overlapping  courses,  so  as  to  narrow  upwards 
to  a  square  of  about  9  feet.  At  the  angles  were  large  blocks  of 
stone  serving  as  buttresses,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  engraved 
with  Runic  mscriptions  and  rude  hieroglyphics.  A  passage,  52 
feet  lone  and  only  2^  feet' wide  at  the  entrance,  leads  from  the  cham- 
ber to  the  exterior  of  the  tumulus.  The  chamber,  one  of  the  most 
curious  yet  discovered  in  Scotland,  is  now  carefully  preserved. 

OTTAWA,  which  has  recently  become  the  capital  and  seat  of 
government  of  the  immense  Confederacy,  now  united  under  the 
ffeneral  head  of  Canada,  was  originally  known  as  Bytown,  having 
been  founded  in  1827,  chiefly  bv  Colonel  By,  a  government  sur- 
veyor, who  had  been  struck  vfim  the  capabiUties  of  the  site.  It 
is  situated  near  the  jimction  of  the  Rideau  river  with  the  Ottawa, 
in  45°  20'  N.  lat,  75°  42^  W.  long.,  about  300  miles  S.W.  from 
Quebec  in  Lower  Canada,  now  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  about 
240  miles  N.E.  from  Toronto  in  Upper  Canada,  now  the  province 
of  Ontario ;  450  miles  from  Fredeiickton  in  New  Brunswick ; 
and  610  miles  from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  ; — the  capitals  of  the 
provinces  now  forming  the  Confederacy.  The  Ottawa  river  falls 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  after  a  course  of  87  miles  from  the  town, 
all  navigable.  Above  tlie  town  are  the  Chaudiere  falls,  said  to  be 
only  second  to  those  of  Niagara  ;  and  on  the  Rideau  river,  pre- 
vious to  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa,  are  two  other  falls  of  less 
magnitude.  To  remove  the  impediments  to  navigation  caused  bv 
tiiese  falls,  a  canal  has  been  formed,  called  the  Rideau  canal, 
which  by  means  of  locks  communicates  with  Kingston.  Ottawa 
City  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  the  canal  is  brought  by  a  natural 
ravine  between  two  hills,  whence  a  succession  of  locks  lead  its 
waters  into  the  river.  Above  the  Chaudiere  falls  the  Ottawa  is 
navigable  for  steamers  between  the  different  falls  which  interrupt 
its  course  in  a  north-westerly  direction  as  far  as  47°  N.  lat  and 
79°  W.  long.  A  canal  has  been  projected  from  about  this  part  of 
the  river  to  connect  by  Lake  Nipissing  with  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron,  and  Lake  Michigan,  which  would  shorten  their  distance 
from  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lavrrence  by  about  500  miles.  The  falls  it 
ia  proposed  to  avoid  by  means  of  branch  canals  with  locks.  As 
Bytown,  it  prospered  chiefly  from  the  lumber  trade,  for  which  the 


rivers  offered  great  facilities.  The  timber  was  cut  principally  on 
the  crown-lands,  and  floated  down  in  rafts.  In  1844  the  timber 
thus  exported  was  valued  at  341,756/.  In  1840  it  obtained  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  member  to  the  Canadian  parliament ;  in 
1847  it  was  incoi^rated  as  a  town  ;  in  1855,  its  population 
having  increased  to  10,000,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  a  chimge 
of  name,  and  it  became  Ottawa  City ;  and  when  the  claims  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Kingston,  and  Hamilton,  to  be  the 
permanent  seat  of  government,  were  disputed  in  the  colony 
without  a  prospect  of  decision,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  Queen  Victoria,  who  fixed  on  Ottawa  as  best,  combining 
the  requisites  of  centrality,  facilities  of  communication,  and 
exemption  from  hostile  surprises.  Some  objections  were  made  to 
the  choice  on  account  of  the  town  possessing  no  buildings  suited 
for  public  purposes,  but  they  were  ultimately  overcome,  and 
Ottawa  retams  the  honours,  and  the  requisite  buildings  have  been 
added.  As  Bytown,  it  possessed  several  handsome  stone  build- 
ings, places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists  ;  several  schools,  a 
mercantile  librarv  association,  a  court-house,  bairacks,  and  a  jaiL 
Stm,  as  late  as  1864,  a  traveller  (Q.  T.  Borrett,  Out  Went)  could 
describe  it  as  ''an  overgrown  village,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep  cliff  (which)  struggles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  out 
away  into  the  country  l^yond  it,  as  if  all  the  houses  were  afraid 
of  touching  each  other,  and  objected  to  the  formality  of  a  con- 
tinuous street.''  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city  have 
neatly  increased.  In  addition  to  the  lumber  trade,  flour-mills  have 
been  erected,  and  are  in  great  request,  as  the  surrounding  country 
is  very  favourable  for  wheat-growing.  On  the  southern  bans, 
where  the  Qatineau  falls  into  the  Ottawa,  nearly  opposite  the 
city,  a  rich  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  and 
worked  since  1855  ;  rich  lead  ore  has  also  been  brought  by  the 
Indians  down  the  Qatineau  in  considerable  quantities ;  and 
plumbago  and  ochre  are  also  found  in  the  mountams  to  the  north- 
east. On  becoming  a  city,  and  still  more  after  the  prospect  oi 
becoming  a  capital,  Ottawa  made  efforts  at  improvement.  The 
streets  were  widened,  straightened,  sewered^  and  furnished  with 
planked  footways ;  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  there  are  a 
theatre,  some  public  halls,  spacious  churches,  three  market-places, 
laige  stores  and  taverns.  Several  newspapers  are  published,  some 
printed  by  steam.  Good  roads  are  formed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  extending  ;  and  railways  are  either  opened,  or  in  progress, 
to  Brockville,  Prescott,  and  Montreal.  A  canal  has  also  been  pro- 
jected. A  daily  line  of  steamers  runs  between  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
and  Kingston ;  a  line  of  rail  connects  it  with  Prescott,  where 
there  is  a  jimction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Ogdenburgh  lines. 
The  new  buildings  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  government 
consist,  says  the  traveller  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
*'  of  a  central  block,  in  which  are  comprised  the  House  or 
Chamber  of  Legislative  Council  (the  Lords),  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  (the  Commons),  flankea  by  two  wings,  containing  the 
various  Government  offices,  an  arrangement  which  brings  them 
all  together  under  one  roof ;  and  fronted  by  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
which  will  be  ornamented  with  trees.  The  back  of  the  buildings 
runs  parallel  with  the  river ;  and,  as  with  our  Houses  at  home, 
there  is  a  handsome  terrace  on  the  river  bank,  only  tiiat  the 
bonk  is  here  100  feet  high,  and  the  river  is  not  a  sewer.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  less  ornamented  than  St.  Stephen's,  and  I  think 
more  substantial  and  effective.  It  is  the  work  of  native  taJent, 
and  the  Canadians  may  be  justly  proud,  as  they  certainly  are,  of 
this  magnificent  pile.  Everything  has  been  done  in  the  most 
costly  style,  and  1  think  you  would  be  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was  to  come  upon  such  a  building  in  what  may  be  yet  called  the 
wilds  of  Canada.'' 

OUDE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  251  In  1856,  the  complaints  of  the 
misgovemment  of  the  King  of  Dude  being  considered  such  as  to 
warrant  the  proceeding,  the  Governor-General  of  India  on  Feb.  7 
announced  by  proclamation  that  the  kingdom  was  thenceforward 
annexed  to  tl^e  British  dominions.  An  annual  pension  of  120,000^. 
was  settled  on  the  king,  but  the  annexation,  undoubtedly  a  very 
strong  measure,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, although  no  doubt  they  had  been  subjected  to  grievous 
oppressions  by  their  native  ruler.  Oude  formed  the  great  re- 
cruiting ground  for  the  Bengal  army,  chiefly  amon^  the  BraJimins 
of  high  caste,  and  when  in  1857  the  great  mutmy  broke  out, 
most  of  the  Oude  sepoys  joined  it,  and  on  May  31  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  attempted  to  seize  Lucknow  ;  but 
they  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  then  me  resident. 
On  June  30,  however,  Lucknow  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of 
the  rebels,  who  had  captured  nearly  all  the  strong  places  of  the 
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kingdom.  Sir  Heniy  withdrew  all  the  En^liBh  into  the  resi- 
dency, which  he  pre^red  for  defence,  blowinc  up  the  fort  of 
Muchee  Bhowan,  which  he  deemed  indefensible,  vnth  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition.  He  made  his  defence  good  until  July  2, 
when  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  which  was  thrown 
by  the  rebels  into  the  room  he  occupied.  Major  Banks,  who 
died  during  the  siege,  and  Brigadier  IngHs,  succeeded,  and  the 
siege  lasted  till  Sept.  25,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
British  forces  under  General  Havelock  and  Sir  James  Outraro. 
Alter  strengthening  the  residency,  and  garrisoning  Alum  Bagh, 
a  foitress  s£o\\t  four  miles  from  Lucknow,  the  British  army  had 
to  proceed  elsewhere,  and  shortly  after  both  places  were  again 
closely  invested  by  the  rebels,  till  again  relieved  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  on  Nov.  17.  Lucknow  was  then  for  awhile  aban- 
doned. On  March  1,  1858,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after  repeated 
successes  over  the  rebels,  approached  Lucknow  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  it  He  found  the  fortificatioiis  greatly  stren^hened, 
and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  but  he  immediately  began 
tJie  siege,  which  was  continued  till  March  15,  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yeai',  when  the  re- 
bellion had  been  quelled  in  all  the  provinces  except  Malwa  and 
Oude  (where  it  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  Begum,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  deposed  king).  Sir  Colin  Campbell  again  entered 
Oude  with  a  large  force,  and  in  three  proclaiQations,  threatening 
punishment  in  case  of  resistance,  and  holding  out  pardon  and 
restitution  as  the  reward  of  submission,  he  obtained  the  adhesion 
of  the  most  influential  chiefs,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
province,  which  has  ever  since  continued  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
IB  gradually  recovering  its  prosperity.  The  parliamentary  report 
of  India  for  1861  gives  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  Oude.  The 
trade  tax,  a  new  and  direct  tax,  had  been  collected  without  difli- 
culty.  Great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  administration 
of  justice  by  abolishing  the  old  system  of  deposition- writing  by 
native  officers,  and  substituting  the  examination  of  witnesses 
vivd  voce  by  the  judge,  a  practice  which  had  given  great  con- 
fidence to  the  natives  in  the  judgment  of  the  court ;  by  the 
bestowal  of  magisterial  and  revenue  powers  on  the  great  talook- 
dars,  or  native  landed  proprietors,  thud  treating  the  hereditary 
chiefs  as  the  natural  bom  adherents  of  the  government  of  this 
country  ;  and  the  confidence  of  this  class  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  government  has  been  increased  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Governor-General  that  their  possessions  are  now  secured  to  them 
in  perpetuity.  Superior  schools  had  also  been  established  for 
imparting  the  elements  of  European  science  and  knowledge  to 
the  sons  of  the  great  landed  proprietors ;  and  orders  have  been 
issued  to  district  officers  to  hold  weekly  receptions  of  the  native 
gentry,  to  visit  them,  and  to  communicate  with  them  directly 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  through  native  subordinate  officials. 
An  efficient  police  has  been  provided  ;  and  though  the  population 
has  been  disarmed,  it  has  produced  no  discontent. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  28], 
an  episcopal  city,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
university  town,  63  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western, 
and  78  miles  by  the  North  Western  Railway.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  Town  Council  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health, 
in  1861  the  city  contained  52*34  inhabited  houses  and  27,560 
inhabitants.  This  gives  an  apparent  decrease  of  413  since  1851, 
but  at  the  taking  of  the  census  in  1861  upwards  of  1200  students 
were  away  from  their  colleges  for  the  Easter  vacation.  No  alte- 
ration was  made  in  the  representation  of  the  City  or  University 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  In  1866  the  number  of  city  elec- 
tors was  2594 ;  in  1868  it  was  about  4500,  and  at  the  general 
election  of  1868  about  4000  voted.  For  the  University  4214 
were  registered,  but  there  was  no  contest  in  1868. 

The  &6t  few  years  have  wrought  great  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Oxford.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  city  is  due  to 
the  University  and  college  buildings,  and  of  these  so  many  have 
been  restored,  and  so  many  new  buildings  added,  that  the  air 
of  venerable  antiquity  which  was  so  remarkable  in  Oxford  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  passed  away,  and  quite  passed  away  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  effect  Apart  from  the  University,  building  has 
also  greatly  extended.  Municipal  buildings,  large  hotels,  banks, 
offices,  and  other  commercial  buildings  have  risen  of  unwonted 
size  and  importance,  to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  undoubtedly,  but, 
as  in  the  former  case,  helping  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy,  the 
homogeneity  of  its  former  special  and  unique  aspect.  Beyond 
the  old  limits  buUding  has  extended  and  is  still  extending  very 
remarkablyv  On  all  sides  are  streets  of  new  houses,  some,  like 
Osney  Town,  forming  suburban  villages  of  considerable  extent ; 
others.,  as  by  the  Banbury-road,  lines  of  handsome  villas. 

Among  the  new  buildings  is  no  civic  edifice  of  much  import- 


ance.   A  large  new  Com  Exchange  was  erected  by  the  Tor. 
Hall  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Seckham.     Also  by  'L 
Town  Hall,  a  new  savings^  bank,  of  rather  effective  Gotk 
design,  was  built  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Buckendjv 
In  1864  a  handsome  building  was  erected,  from  Mr.  Ha.ckeziil.> 
designs,  for  the  Diocesan  Probate  Court.  Building  have  also  bee. 
erected  for  a  Churchmen's  Union,  1860 ;  Working  Men's  CI- 
1866,  and  other  literary  or  social  purposes.   The  Randolph  Hc4ci 
by  the  Martyr's  Memorial,  bmlt  in  1864  from  the  designs  - 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  Qothic  hcrteb  rr 
built.    Of  the  commercial  buildings,  the  London  and  Gooil*. 
Bank,  a  spacious  and  ornate  Qothic  structure,  completed  in  lyi> 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Francis,  may  be  cited  as  a  fayoura.-it 
example.    A  new  south  wing  was,  in  1863,  added  to  RaJcli& 
Infirmary,  and  greatly  extended  the  capacity  of  that  useful  k- 
stitution.     In  1865  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel  was  built  fortk 
infinnary  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  T.  Combe,  the  University  printed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield.    A  laige  new  workhoi^ 
of  superior  design  was  erected  in  1863-66,  on  the  Cowlej-ru^ 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Fisher,  and  from  its  extent  and  p-j-h 
tion  forms  a  conspicuous  object.     It  consists  of  three  pa^^. 
blocks,  each  about  250  feet  long,  of  brick  and  stone,  is  as- 
veniently  fitted  and  will  accommodate  330  inmates. 

Without  reckoning  the  college  chapels,  Oxford  has  25  chuici^ 
and  14  or  15  dissenting  chapek.  St  Mary's  church  «« 
thoroughly  restored,  both  as  to  the  exterior  and  interior,  k 
1862-68,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  RA-  &. 
Aldate's  church  was  enlarged  and  restored  in  1863,  under  tk 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Christopher.  St  Giles's  church  was  re- 
stored under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  in  1863.  AH  Saisbr' 
church  underwent  a  complete  renovation  in  1865,  and  in  1SI66 
St.  Ebbe's  was  restored  and  considerably  enlarged.  Of  rec^t 
churches  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  St.  PhUip  and  St  Jame^ 
erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  £.  Street,  and  coo- 
pleted  in  1866,  by  the  addition  of  a  spire  :  it  is  late  First  Poinkd 
m  style,  cruciform,  of  good  proportions,  and  elaborately  deco- 
rated. Adjoining  it  is  St  Mary's  Home,  designed  to  correspoBd 
in  style  with  the  church,  and  completed  in  1868.  The  mosi 
recent  church  is  that  of  St  Barnabas,  at  the  north-western  eod 
of  Oxford,  commenced  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blooh 
field.  None  of  the  recent  dissenting  chap^  are  of  a  kisdto 
call  for  notice. 

The  chief  addition  to  the  University  building  is  the  U  Di- 
versity Museum,  erected  in  1855-01  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Woodward.  The  building  occupies  a  considerable 
space,  and  is  in  course  of  extension.  The  prmcipal  front  la  346 
feet  long ;  the  inner  quadrangle  is  covered  with  an  elaborate  aiui 
ornamental  iron  and  glass  roof  and  forms  the  museum  piopei, 
while  around  are  a  Ubraiy,  and  lecture  and  class  rooms  devoted 
to  the  several  departments  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  the  natunL 
history,  and  the  experimental  sciences,  while  on  the  south-west  is 
a  large  laboratory,  modelled  after  the  kitchen  of  Qlastonlmiy 
Abbey.  In  style  the  new  museum  is  a  modification  of  Venetian 
Gothic;  there  is  some  excellent  carving  on  the  extedor;  the 
columns  aroimd  the  inner  quadrangle,  125  in  number,  have  been 
selected  so  as  to  furnish  examples  of  the  most  important  rocks  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  arranged  to  illustrate  their  natural  dis- 
tribution, while  the  carvings  of  the  capitals  and  bases  represent 
'Various  groups  of  plants  and  animals,  illustratiug  different 
climates  and  various  epochs."  Massive  corbels  placed  round  the 
museum  support  statues  of  eminent  men  of  science,  Bacon,  New- 
ton, Galileo,  and  the  like,  down  to  Watt  and  Davy.  Five  of 
these  statues  were  presented  by  the  Queen,  and  a  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  by  Woolner,  was  nresented  to  the  museum  by 
the  citizens  of  Oxford.  The  natural  history  collection,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  books  from  Radclife 
Library,  were  removed  to  the  University  Museum  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building.  The  former  Radcliffe  Library  now 
forms  a  reading-room  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  presses'being 
appropriated  to  new  books  and  magazines ;  the  room,  which  is 
open  from  10  a.h.  to  10  p.m.,  is  now  called  the  Camera  Bad- 
ciiviana.  Some  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the  Bodleian 
itself,  so  as  to  increase  the  shelf  space.  In  1867  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  Bodleian  was  estimated  at  about  345,000  volumes, 
of  which  nearly  25,000  were  MSS.  (Macray,  Annals  of  Oie  Bod- 
leian Library^  1868,  p.  305.) 

Some  of  the  chief  college  alterations  must  be  noticed  Uni- 
versity College  has  a  new  chapel  and  anew  Hbrary,  both  elegant 
and  mghly  finished  Second  Pointed  buildings,  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  and  completed  in  1S62.  A  more  elaoorate 
Gothic  chapel,  modelled  on  the  Ste.  Ghapelle,  Pans,  and  a  hand- 
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some  library,  were  erected  under  Mr.  Scotfs  superintendence  for 
Exeter  College  about  1867.    The  chapel  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  vaulted  stone  roof,  marble  shafts  and  exquisite  finish  ;  the 
library  for  its  elegance  and  convenience.    A  new  Gothic  front 
has   been  added  to  Jesus  College  from  the   designs   of  Mr. 
Buckler,  the  principal  feature  being  a  lofty  entrance  tower  with 
an  embattled  turret.    The  chapel  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1864.  Trinity  College  Library,  an  interesting  fourteenth  century 
structure,  onginallya  portion  of  Durham  College,  was  carefully 
restored  in  1866.     Worcester  CoUege  chapel  was  in  1864  entirely 
remodelled  and  elaborately  decorated  in  confonnity  with  recent 
ecclesiological  views,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Burges.    A 
new  set  of  rooms,  of  a  somewhat  sombre  Gothic  character,  was 
added  to  Merton  College  in  1864,  and  some  alterations  made,  but 
the  unique  library,  the  most  ancient  and,  in  its  way,  most  inte- 
resting fabric  of  the  kind  extant,  though  threatened,  happily 
escaped.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Butterfield.    New  rooms  and  a 
chapel  were  added  to  St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1863,  and  in  1866  the 
entire  front  of  the  buildings  was  renovated,  and  the  curious  old 
bell-tower  restored  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbs.    The 
well-known  Gate-house  of  Biasenose  College  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1865.  At  Queen's  College  the  chapel  was  new  fronted 
in  1866,  and  various  other  alterations  made,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Walker.    The  hall  of  New  College  was  very  carefully 
restored  in  1866,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
The  New  Buildings;  Christ  Church  College,  erected  in  1866, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  are  Venetian  Gothic  in 
character,  constructed  of  Bath  stone  with  brick  bands,  and  have 
a  frontage  towards  the  Broad  Walk  of  350  feet  and  a  tower  with 
stepped  gable  roof,  80  feet  high.     At  Balliol  College  additional 
buildings  were  erected  some  years  back  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Salvin,  and  somewhat  later  an  elaborate  chapel  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield.     Both  these  are  Gothic  in  style, 
though  very  dififerent  in  character,  but  both  are  surpassed  by  the 
New  Buildings  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  in  which  the  Gothic  is  treated  with  more  freedom, 
and  impressed  with  more  of  distinctive  character  than  is  seen  in 
most  of  the  new  buildings  at  Oxford.     The  New  Buildings  will 
cost   about  30,000^,  and  are  a  gift  to  the  College  from  Miss 
Brackenbury,  the  daughter  of  an  old  scholar.    The  first  stone  of 
a  new  college,  founded  as  a  memorial  of  the  Bev.  John  Keble, 
the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Year,"  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  April  25,  1868.    The  site  of  Keble  CoUege  is  a 
little  north  of  the  Museum ;  the  building  is  to  be  of  coloured 
bricks  with  stone  dressings  ;  the  style  early  Second  Pointed  ;  the 
cost  about  50,000/. ;  the  architect,  Mr.  Butterfield. 

As  connected  with  the  colleges,  may  be  mentioned  here  the 
Union  Debating  and  Reading  Rooms,  a  Gothic  building,  erected 
in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Deane  and  Woodwani.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  building  is  the  Debating  Room,  a  commodious 
hall,  62  feet  by  33,  and  47  feet  high,  and  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  ceiling,  elaborately  painted  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Swan,  and 
Tyrwhitt,  and  the  series  of  frescoes  from  the  legend  of  King 
Arthur,  painted  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  other  artists  and  amateurs. 
Of  the  various  minor  buildings,  schools,  &c.,  of  recent  erection 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  An  Art  School  has  been  established  at 
Oxford,  but  it  is  only  moderately  successful.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  in  the  city  weekly. 

OXFORDSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  34].  The  area  of  the  county 
is  472,717  acres,  or  738*6  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  179,944,  of  whom  84,806  were  males,  and  86,138  females,  an 
increase  of  505  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population  was  111,977  ; 
the  increase  in  60  years  was  therefore  58,967,  or  52  per  cent. 
Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  '3  per  cent.  Tfiie  num- 
ber of  families  in  1861  was  40,325  ;  of  inhabited  houses,  36,034. 
Oxfordshire  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  will, 
therefore  (exclusive  of  the  University),  continue  to  return  7 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  three  for  the  county,  two 
for  Oxford,  and  one  each  for  Banbury  and  Woodstock.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the 
represented  boroughs,  was  125,379  in  1861 ;  the  number  of  in- 
haoited  houses  was  27,036.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865 
was  5,798  ;  in  1868  there  were  7663  registered :  at  tiie  general 
election  there  was  no  contest  The  estimated  rental  was  837,575/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  733,924/. 

No  addition  of  importance  hoa  been  made  to  the  railways  of 
Oxfordshire  since  the  publication  of  the  E.  C,  but  by  short 
blanches  and  connecting  links  the  county  has  been  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  most  of  the  great  lines.  Oxford  is 
the  chief  railway  centre  of  the  coimty,  the  Great  Western, 
Buckinghamshire,  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton,  Oxford  and  Bir- 


mingham (London  and  North- Western),  and  Oxford  and  Witney 
meeting  there. 

Neither  the  minerals  nor  the  manufactures  of  Oxfordshire  are 
of  much  importance.  Blankets,  gloves,  lace,  and  ale  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  county. 
In  agriculture  Oxfordshire  occupies  a  leading  nosition.  The 
land  is  generally  sufficiently  drained,  and  a  judicious  rotation 
and  ample  manuring  are  rewarded  by  excellent  crops  both  of 
grain  and  turnips,  wnile  the  meadows  and  pastures  are  among 
the  glories  of  the  county.  Above  five-sixths  of  the  area  of  the 
county  are  under  crops.  Of  the  cultivated  land  com  takes  two- 
fifths  (40*2  per  cent.),  and  green  crops  about  a  third  the  acreage 
of  com.  Permanent  pastures  occupy  a  considerably  less  acreage 
than  com,  and  clover  and  artificial  grasses  less  than  green  crops. 
Of  the  cereals  wheat  has  much  the  largest  acreage,  barley  commg 
next,  while  oats  have  little  more  than  a  thhrd  the  acreage  of 
wheat  Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  green  crops  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  are  taken  by  turnips.  In  1867  there  were 
in  the  county  397,411  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  159,943 
acres  were  under  com  crops ;  56,384  acres  under  green  crops ; 
43,399  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and 
130,772  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  59,146  acres  were 
wheat,  52,069  acres  baney  or  here,  22,862  acres  oats,  204  acres 
rye,  17,071  acres  beans,  and  8591  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage 
under  green  crops,  1162  acres  were  potatoes,  40,704  acres  turnips 
and  swedes,  3411  acres  mangold,  280  acres  carrots,  1123  acres 
cabbage  and  rape,  and  9704  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

With  the  rich  pastures  of  Oxfordshire,  it  follows  almost  neces- 
sarily that  cattle  and  sheep  should  command  especial  attention. 
The  number  of  cattle  kept  is  larger  than  in  Berkshire,  but  less  than 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Shorthorns  are  the  breed  most  in  favour, 
but,  the  dairy  being  a  leading  consideration,  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  productive  milch  cows,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of  ani- 
mals is  kept  With  sheep  the  aim  has  for  some  time  been  to 
develop  the  best  points  of  that  variety  of  the  South  Down 
which  this  county  claims  as  its  own  ;  and  so  successfully  has 
this  been,  followed  up  that  the  Oxford  Downs  now  form  a  special 
class  at  the  agricultimd  shows,  and  have  been  introduced  pretty 
freely  in  other  counties.  The  actual  number  of  sheep  kept  in 
Oxfordshire  is  larger  than  in  either  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Berks  or  Bucks,  but  relatively  to  the  acreage  imder  cultivation 
there  is  little  difference  between  them.  Pigs  are  also  more 
numerous  than  in  those  counties.  The  native  breed  is  large, 
and  some  immense  animals  are  reared  for  making  brawn  ;  but 
other  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and,  as  with  cattle,  Oxford- 
shire is  more  remarkable  for  variety  than  purity  of  breed.  On 
June  25,  1867,  there  were  41,615  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which 
14,767  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  16,234  imder  two  years 
of  age ;  374,809  sheep,  of  which  152,919  were  under  one  year 
old  ;  and  58,141  pigs. 

The  following  is  the  summarvof  the  results  obtained  from  the 
decennial  inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Oxfordshire  : — "  Returns  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  parishes 
and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  county  except  four.  Thirty- 
one  parishes  have  no  Church  Nationcd  weekniay  schools.  Eleven, 
however,  of  these  31  parishes  have  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and 
the  poj)ulation  ranees  in  these  cases  from  67  up  to  600.  Of  the 
remaining  20  parishes  10  are  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes.  The  remaining  10  parishes 
have  no  Church  week-day  schools  of  any  kind,  nor  do  the  returns 
show  whether  the  children  are  provided  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation elsewhere,  but  in  seven  of  these  the  population  is  less 
than  100.  In  1856-7  there  were  17,285  week-day  scholars,  or  1 
in  10' 1  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  ;  m  1866-7  there 
were  18,107,  or  1  in  9*4  of  the  entire  population  of  the  counbr, 
as  estimated  by  the  Registrai^Generaf  in  December,  1866.  In 
1856-7  there  were  16,934  Sunday-school  scholars;  in  1866-7 
there  were  15,227.  In  1856-7  there  were  1157  evening-school 
scholars  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  2634." 

Oxfordshire  contains  the  episcopal  city  and  university  and 
county  town,  Oxford ;  two  other  parliamentary  boroughs,  Ban- 
bury and  Woodstock ;  the  borough  of  Chipping  Norton ;  four 
towns  of  over  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Bicester,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  Thame,  and  Witney ;  and  three  smaller  towns,  Bamp- 
ton,  Burford,  and  Watlington.  The  parliamentary  boroughs 
have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns,  and  the  villages  men- 
tioned m  the  original  articles,  we  give  the  respective  populations 
in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Bampton  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  859],  5  miles  §.  by  W.  from  the 
Witney  station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway,  and  14  miles  W. 
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from  Oxford ;  population  of  the  township  865,  an  increase  of  14 
since  1851.     Tlie  town  has  been  much  improved. 

Bicester  nS.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  10791,  a  station  on  the  Oxford  and 
Bletchley  Railway,  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oxford ;  population 
2798,  an  increase  of  35  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  who  have 
effected  much  improvement.  Several  new  streets  have  been  laid 
out,  and  many  new  houses  built  A  new  cemetery  was  opened 
in  1861.  The  parish  church  was  restored  in  1863,  tmder  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Poundley  and  Walker,  and  a  new 
pamted  east  window  inserted.  A  new  County  Court-house  was 
erected  in  1864.  Bicester  is  celebrated  for  its  ale,  the  excellence 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  water.  Malting  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  the  lirst  Friday  in  each 
month  bein^  a  cattle  market.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weeklv.  Bicester  Poor-Law  Union  contams  38  panshes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  64,127  acres,  and  a  population  of 
15,556  in  1861. 

Bur/ord  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  195],  5  miles  S.S.  W.  of  the  Shipton 
station  of  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  Railway ;  population  ot  the 
township  1435,  a  decrease  of  158  since  1851.  Besides  the  church 
and  chapels,  there  are  a  town-hall  and  two  banks.  The  Grammar- 
school  has  been  reopened  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Brew- 
ing and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  stone  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.    A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Chipping  Norton  FE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  487],  a  municipal  borough, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Chipping  Norton  branch  of  the  Oxford 
and  Worcester  Railway,  19^  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  borough  3137,  an  increase  of  205  since  1851.  The 
parish  church  has  been  partiaUy  restored,  and  a  new  Baptist 
chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Gibbs  ;  new  National  schools  have  also  been  erected.  The 
occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  but  some  woollen  cloths  are 
made.    A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

Henley-upon-Thamee  [E.  C.  vol.  iii  col.  157],  a  market  town 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Henley  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  4^  miles  N.  from  Twyford ;  population  3419,  an  in- 
crease of  824  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  The  church  has 
been  thoroughly  restored  at  a  cost  exceeding  7000/.,  and  a  new 
district  church.  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town.  Henley  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort, 
and  contains  a  good  inn.  It  has  some  trade  in  flour,  malt, 
beech-wood,  and  agricultural  produce.  The  market  is  on  Thurs- 
day. Henley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  61,662  acres,  and  a  population  of  18,200 
in  1861. 

Thame  [£.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  818],  a  market  town,  and  a  station 
on  the  Oxford  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  14  miles 
E.  from  Oxford  ;  population  2917,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851. 
The  occupations  are  agricultural,  and  the  town  is  unchanged.  The 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  for  com  and  cattle.  Thame  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
54,997  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,305  in  1851. 

fVatlington,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Thame  station ;  pjpu- 
lation  of  the  parish  1935,  an  increase  of  51  since  1851.  Two 
breweries  and  several  com-miUs  furnish  employment,  and  pillow 
lace  is  extensively  made.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Witney  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1154],  on  the  Oxford  and  Witney 
Railway,  13}  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Oxford  j  population  3458,  an 
increase  of  359  since  1851.  For  sanitaiy  purposes  the  town  is 
imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  The  ]jarish 
church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867,  imder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  In  1859  a  County  Court-house,  Italian 
in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Reeves.  A 
new  Town-hall  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Collier.  The  building  is  large,  of  stone,  and 
contains  the  com  market  in  the  basement,  a  large  assembly-room 
on  the  first  floor,  and  above  it  reading  and  lecture  rooms.  There 
are  a  Natural  History  and  a  Literary  Society,  and  an  AthenesuuL 
The  making  of  Witney  blankets  is  still  a  leadins  occupation. 
Some  other  woollen  goods  and  gloves  are  also  maae,  ana  brew- 
ing is  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Witney  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
70,169  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,227  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  the  population,  when 
not  otherwise  stated,  being  that  of  the  respective  parishes  : — 

Adderburyy  2  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Ayuho  station  of  the 
Banbury  and  Oxford  Railway,  and  3^  miles  S.  from  Banbury  ; 


pop.  2146,  a  decrease  of  164  since  1851.     Besides  the  chon: 
there  are  3  dissenting  chapels.     Bennngton,  or  Bensonj  5  iil 
N.E.  of  the  Wallingford  station   of  the   Oxford  and  Eeadi:: 
Railway  ;  pop.  1169,  a  decrease  of  62  since  1851.    It  contaJDs: 
church,  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  National  schook  BL:- 
Aom,  3^  miles  S.  W.  from  Banbury  ;  pop.  1607,  an  increase  ' 
30  since  1861.    The  church  was  erected  at  a  mat  cost  in  1^. 
The  Qrammar-school  was  much  enlarged  and  converted  inic . 
Middle  Ckss  College  for  120  boys,  in  1863-4.     Malt-kilm,  lo:- 
yards,  and  brick-fi^ds  furnish  employment.     Caverthamj  1  c. 
N.  from  Reading ;  pop.  1763,  an  increase  of    11  since  K>. 
The  church  has  beien  partly  restored  and  painted  imm 
inserted,  and  a  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in  1866  from  H* 
designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Many  new  villas  have  been  erecte . 
Caversham  Park  is  now  the  seat  of  W.  Crawshay,  Esq.   Ck- 
grove,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  the  Thame  railway  station ;  poD.  oi- 
a  decrease  of  67  since  1851.     OhourVbury^  a  station  on  the  Oifd 
and  Worcester  Railway,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Chipping  Noitoi, 
pop.  3074,  a  decrease  of  105  since  1851.     The  interior  of  tL: 
church  has  been  partially  restored.      Qlove-making  and  leather- 
dressing  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.    A  small  market  i< 
held  on  Friday.      Chinnor,  2^  milee  W.  by.  S.  of  the  PriKP 
Risborough  railway  station,  and  4^  miles  S.K  from  Thank : 
pop.   1296,  an  increase  of   39  since    1851.    The  church  n> 


the  Wheatiey  station  of  the  Oxford  and  Maidenhead  Railwav,6t 
miles  E.S.E.  horn  Oxford ;  pop.  1591,  an  increase  of  49  sidr 
1851.     Besides  the  church,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  Colie^ 
founded  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxlord,  for  preparing  student; 
for  holy  orders,  there  are  an  endowed  school  and  some  mL 
charities.    Deddington,  2  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Aynho  ^m 
of  the  Oxford  and  Banburv  Railway  ;  pop.  2024,  a  decrease  il 
154   since   1851.     The   church   has    been   recently  k^ 
Paper-mills   and    corn-mills  furnish    employment    A  anil. 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday.   A  monthly  newsjpaper  is  published. 
Dorchuter,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  the  Culham  station  of  the  Oiff 
and  Reading  Railway  ;  pop.'  1097,  an  increase  of  36  since  I5Jl- 
The  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored  under  the  direction  oi 
Mr.  O.  a.  Scott,  R.A.,  a  work  of  20  years.    A  neat  Boma 
Catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Birinus,  Second  Pointed  e 
style,  has  been  recently  erected ;  and  there  are  endowed  m 
National  schools.      Eniiam   or    Eyntham,    a  station  on  u^ 
Witney  Railway,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford ;  pop.  2096,  u 
increase  of  155  since   1851.     Besides  the  church,  thereat 3 
Dissenting  chapels  and  an  endowed  schooL    Etoelnu,  5j  m^ 
N.E.  from  the  Wallingfoid  Road   station  of  the  Oxford  «nd 
Reading  Railway ;  pop.   684 ;   a  remarkably  pleasant  nUsg 
situated  close  to  the  Chiltem  Hills.     It  contains  a  fine  W 
Pointed  church,  with  interesting  monuments,  which  ^^^/^J^'J  • 
been  thoroughly  restored  ;  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  *«JJT^ 
chapels,  and  a  Grammar-school,  with  almshouses  attached.  «« 
mastership  of  which  is  held  by  the  Regius  Profeawr  of  MediciM 
at  Oxford.     The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  hw  ^» 
remodelled  according  to  a  Chancerv  scheme  of  1859.   ^^^ 
Park,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  is  now  a  lam* 
house.    Goring,  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  I^^*>'^, 
miles  N.W.  from  Reading ;  pop.  947,  a  decrease  of  46  once  iwi- 
The  village  is  agricultural    Long  Handborou^  a  s^^^^J^lrr. 
Oxford  and  Worcester  Railway,  7i  mUes  N.W.  ^^n^.^^S 
pop.  1059,  a  decrease  of  94  since  1851.    Glove-making  w  o^^ 
on.  Gypsum  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^^^^'^^i^i^.A.hx 
W.  by  N.  from  the  IsUp  station  of  the  Oxford  «n<l/S  J 
Railway  ;  pop.  1507,  an  mcrease  of  13  since  1851.    ^^'^^*^^\ 
nules  N.W.  from  the  Henley  RaUway  station;  P?P-  '^^jj 
decrease  of  17  since  1851.     A  considerable  trade  is  <^^^^ 
beech  timber ;    and  saw-mills,  lime-kilns,  pottenes  for  ^^^ 
ware,  brick  and  tile  works  furnish  employment     -^^Jo  j 
Urn,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chipping  Norton ;  pop-  ^^^ 
decrease  of   103  since  1851.      The  church  has  f^^si/d 
restored  at  a  considerable  expense.      fVhikhurch,i a °*^   * j|. 
the  Pangboume  station  of  the  Great  Western  ^^W^^gsi,  i 
tion  of  the  entire  parish,  part  of  which  is  in  ^®^*f^'   jg^S, 
decrease  of  36  since  1851.     The  church  was  ^^^^  gai 
the  tower  and  spire  were  rebuilt,  a  new  north  awle  ^^vij  of 
painted  windows  inserted,  the  whole  being  ^ro"^„  \„rt- .  poi^ 
Mr.  Woodyer.     fVroxUm,  2^  miles  N.W.  from  Banbury ,  r 
751,  a  decrease  of  38  since  1851. 
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PAISLEY,  Reufrewsliire,  Scotlaiul  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  46],  a 
parliamentary  burgh,  6|  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Glasgow  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2592  in- 
habited houses,  and  47,406  inhabitants.  Paisley  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1866  there  were  1376 
electors  ;  in  1868  there  were  3264  registered,  and  2918  voted  at 
the  general  election. 

The  manufactures  remain  generally  as  described  in  the  E.  C. 
Tartan  goods  and  checks  form  the  staple.  The  weaving  of  shawls 
and  scarfs  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  trade.  The  making 
of  woollen  shirtings  has  increased  greatly,  as  has  also  the  making 
of  winseys  and  other  imion  fabrics.  The  woollen  manufacture 
employs  about  1000  handloom  weavers  in  the  town,  and  nearly 
as  many  at  Kilbarchan  and  other  neighbouring  villages.  Among 
the  more  important  of  the  to^vn  improvements  is  flie  extension 
of  the  water  supply,  to  effect  which  a  capacious  reservoir  is  being 
constructed  about  7  miles  from  the  town.  The  Fountain 
Gardens,  opened  in  1868,  are  a  gift  to  the  town  from  Mr.  Coats  of 
Fei^slie.  The  grounds  are  about  6  acres  in  extent,  and  prettily 
planted ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  Italian  fountain,  with  a 
basin  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  others  of  smaller  dimensions — the 
fountain  being  enriched  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture.  Spacious 
swimming  batlis  were  opened  in  October,  1868,  in  Storie-street. 
The  Abbey  church  has  undergone  considerable  alteration  and 
restoration  since  1860.  In  1863  a  handsome  new  Free  Middle 
Church,  French  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Salmon.  A  new  Grammar-school  was 
erected  m  1864,  Gothic  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lamb.  Besides  otlier  educational  institutions,  a  School  of  Art 
has  been  established.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  A. 
monument  to  Robert  Tannahill,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Paisley, 
was  erected  by  the  townsmen  in  West  Relief  Churchyard  in  186*7. 

PANAMA  (or  YSTMO)  was  erected  into  a  republican  State 
in  1865  by  the  Congress  of  New  Granada,  with  which  it  is 
now  united  in  Confederation.  It  contains  the  provinces  of 
Panamd,  Azuero,  Chiriuui,  and  Veraguas,  with  a  population 
in  1864  of  173,729.  The  town  of  Panamd  is  the  capital. 
It  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  State,  and  is 
one  of  the  termini  of  the  railway  which  has  its  other  end  at 
Aspinwall,  on  the  Atlantic.  Including  the  8ubiu:bs,  Panamd  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000,  with  a  cathedral,  a  Jesuits*  college, 
two  or  three  convents,  and  a  nunnery.  It  has  a  good  harbom* 
with  safe  anchorage.  It  is  a  station  for  the  mail  steamers  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Peru,  Chili,  and  California,  and  in  1866 
an  additional  line  of  packets  was  established  for  Australia.  The 
trade  is  considerable,  its  exports  consisting  of  pearls,  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  Pearl  Islands  in  the  Gulf  or  Panamd,  pearl- 
shells,  hides,  and  sarsaparilla.  The  imports  in  1861  were  valued 
at  80,000^.,  but  it  is  chiefly  important  as  a  port  of  transmission. 
The  State  is  generally  fertile,  producing  the  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
cacao,  vanilla,  rice,  maize  and  fruits,  with  a  (quantity  of  fine 
timber,  limestone,  drugs  and  caoutchouc.  The  railway  to  Aspin- 
wall was  completed  in  1855  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  summit  of  the  railway  is  250  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In 
1861  it  carried  30,969  passengers,  and  the  average  amount  of 
goods  traffic  is  66,000  tons,  with  11,000,000^.  in  treasure.  Much 
rain  falls  in  the  state,  which  on  the  whole  is  unhealthy,  Aspin- 
wall especially  so.  Puerto  Bello  and  Chagi'es  are  two  small 
towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Panamd  has  not  escaped  from  the  general  evil  of  the  South 
American  States — revolutionary  movements  effected  by  military 
force.  One  was  commenced  on  March  9,  1865,  but  was  compara- 
tively harmless,  as  soldiers  and  civilians  were  unanimous  ;  there 
was,  therefore,  very  little  bloodshed,  only  that  of  some  few  police- 
men, and  Senor  Colunje  was  declared  president.  The  recognition 
of  Panamd  by  New  Granada  as  a  Confederate  state  did  not  secure 
its  internal  peace.  On  July  5,  1868,  the  acting  president,  Diaz, 
surrendered  nimself  to  General  Ponce,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  who  was  installed  as  head  of  a  provisional  government.  In 
September  Ponce  was  deposed,  and  Corresco  substituted.  On 
Oct.  1  a  Constituent  Assemoly  met ;  it  passed  a  decree  assuming  to 
itself  the  sovereignt^r  until  a  new  constitution  be  proclaimed,  and 
delegated  the  executive  power  to  Corresco,  as  tne  acting  presi- 
dent, with  authority  to  take  measures  for  securing  public  ozder. 
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All  persons  banished  by  the  Provisional  Government^  who  may 
have  held  military  rank,  are  sti-uck  from  the  army  list,  and  no 
banished  person  may  return  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  decree.  These  measures  give  little  promise  of  stability,  but 
hitherto  the  revolutionary  movements  have  been  remarkably 
free  from  violent  excesses.  But  as  lately  as  November,  1868, 
a  civil  war  had  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  Corresco 
from  the  presidency. 

PAPAL  STATES  (or  the  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH) 
[E.  C.  vol.  iv.,  cols.  61-67]  have  experienced  an  immense  dimi- 
nution within  the  last  dozen  years.  Instead  of  the  29  provinces 
with  more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants,  they  now  consist  only  of 
Romae-Comarca,  Velletri,  Civita  Vecchia,  Frosinone  (without 
Ponte-Corvo),  and  Viterbo,  with  a  population  of  about  700,000. 
The  war  in  Italy  which  led  to  this  result  has  been  treated  of 
under  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  ;  it  only  remains  to  sketch 
briefly  the  events  tliat  more  immediately  affected  Pope  Pius  IX. 
and  his  dominions. 

On  the  return  of  Pius  to  Rome  after  the  French  had  subdued 
the  Republicans,  his  first  cares  were  to  repeal  and  suppress  every 
liberal  institution,  whether  of  his  own  granting  or  of  an  older 
orijp[in.    A  decree  (iiwtu  proprio)  was  issued  in  September,  1849, 
bemre  he  had  entered  the  city,  by  which  all  the  gi-ants  made  by 
him  in  1846  and  1847  were  annulled ;  in  1850  the  communal 
elections  were  subjected  to  restraints,  and  in  1853  a  ministerial 
circular  forbade  the  assembling  of  electoral  assemblies.     This 
course  created  intense  dissatisfaction  ;  in  1857  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  ventured  to  solicit  some  amelioration,  and  their 
wishes  were  advocated  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  in  vain. 
The  reply  of  the  Pope  was  that  his  fonner  liberal  acts  had  been 
repaid  oy  ingratitude,  and  that  he  would  risk  nothing  in  that 
direction  again.    In  November,  1852,  a  treaty  between  the  Pope 
and  Austria  had  been  signed  in  which  Austria  engaged  to  furnish 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  maintain  the  Papal  authority ;  and  in 
August,  1855,  a  concordat  between  the  same  parties  was  signed 
by  which  almost  unlimited  power  was  grantea  to  the  Pope  over 
the  clei^  and  all  public  schools  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
Austrian  empire.   This  measure  increased  the  general  discontent, 
not  only  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  but  in  the  other 
Austrian  dominions.      When  the   war  between  Sardinia  and 
Austria  became  imminent  in  1859,  and  it  was  known  that  France 
was  prepared  to  support  Sardinia  with  her  armies,  the  Pope  de- 
clared himself  neutral,  but  endeavoured  to  prevent  volunteers 
joining  the  Piedmontese  armies.    After  the  oattle  of  Magenta, 
when  the  Austrians  quitted  Bologna,  a  provisional  government 
was  at  once  institutea,  which  offered  its  territory  to  V ictor  Em- 
manuel as  Dictator,  and  was  accepted.    This  was  on  June  12 ; 
two  days  after  Perugia  rose  in  insurrection,  and  was  followed  by 
the  whole  of  Romagna  and  Umbria.    The  rope,  in  an  allocution, 
protested  loudly  against  these  proceedings,  which  he  designated 
as  sacrilegious  and  destructive  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  European  world.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
begging  him  to  concur  in  the  new  arrangement,  to  grant  an 
administration  to  the  Legations  in  which  the  laity  should  have  a 
share,  and  to  become  the  President  of  an  Italian  Confederation. 
He  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  until  the  Romagna  was 
again  subjected  to  his  authonty ;  nor  was  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  which  was  now  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  more 
successful  when  proposing  some  improvements  in  the  secular 
administration  of  that  city.    The  loss  of  the  Legations,  which 
remained  united  to  Piedmont,  had  impoverished  the  Papal  trea- 
sury, and  in  1860  appeals  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
all  countries  for  assistance.    This,  under  the  revived  name  of 
St.  Peter's  Pence,  was  gathered,  though  very  slowly,  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  was  partly 
expended  in  organising  an  army  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Belgians 
and  French,  under  the  command  of  General  Lamorici&re,  num- 
bering about  20,000  men.     In  March,  1860,  after  Roma^a  had 
been  declared  to  be  annexed,  and  Tuscany  had  declared  its  ad- 
herence to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  had  participated  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Romagna.   In  May,  while  Garibaldi  was  liberating  Sicily, 
some  Tuscan  volunteers  invaded  the  pontifical  territory ;  they 
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weie  repulsed  by  the  Roman  auxiliaries^  and  the  act  was  de- 
clared to  be  unauthorized.  But  the  insurrection  was  still  making 
progress  against  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Pope  made  an 
api^  to  m  Europe  to  support  him  and  the  dispossessed  Princes 
against  a  revolution  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
faith,  all  justice  and  honesty,  and  menaced  the  existence  of  every 
throne.  Europe  made  no  response,  the  king  fled,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  practically  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. In  September  Count  Cavour  reqmred  of  the  Court  of 
Borne  that  tlie  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  all 
places  in  Bomagna  and  Umbria,  in  order  that  the  votes  of  the 
people  mi^ht  be  freely  given  in  the  -approaching  plebiscite  that 
was  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
other  Piedmontese  states  or  not.  Cardinal  Antonelli  refused, 
and  General  Fanti  was  ordered  to  march  against  Lamorici6re. 
On  Sept.  18  the  forces  met  at  Castelfidardo,  the  Papal  troops 
were  easily  beaten,  fled  to  Ancona,  where  they  with  their  general 
were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  were  suffered  to  depart  under  a 
stipulation  not  to  bear  arms  again.     The  votes  taken  subse- 

?uently  were  almost  unanimous  for  the  imion.  The  desire  of 
taly  lor  the  possession  of  Bome  as  its  natural  capital  was 
generaUy  and  strongly  avowed ;  by  Garibaldi  violently,  by 
Cavour  as  steadily,  but  with  more  moderation.  The  Pope  haa 
no  support  but  the  arms  and  influence  of  France.  These,  how- 
ever, were  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  active  hostilities.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  Count  Cavour  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Pope.  He  offered  him  the  absolute  control  of  all  reli- 
gious affairs  throughout  Italy,  on  condition  of  resigning  his 
temporal  power,  but  the  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal  proposed  to 
France  that  they  should  undertake  a  joint  protection  of  the 
Papal  territories.  The  Emperor  of  the  Frencn  convinced  them 
that  such  a  union  could  take  place  only  on  a  recognition  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  which  those  powers  declined,  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  abandoned.  The  King  of  Naples,  Francis  II.,  with  his 
queen,  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Bome,  and  this  encouraged 
the  attenrpts  of  brigands,  some  of  whom,  as  Borgia  the  Spaniard, 
pretendea  to  take  a  political  character.  This  occasioned  remon- 
strances from  the  minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  from  France, 
but  the  Pope  was  firm  in  refusing  to  send  Francis  from  Bome. 
The  proposals  also  from  Turin  to  give  the  Pope  the  absolute 
spiritual  authority  on  condition  of  resigning  his  temporalities 
had  acguired  supporters  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
Father  Passaglia,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Pope,  and  had 
powerfully  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  this  proposal,  and 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Turin,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
In  Januaiy,  1862,  the  French  Government  again  attempted  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  agree  to  a  compromise  by  which  his  dignity 
should  be  secured,  but  he  replied  that  he  could  listen  to  noming 
until  his  dominions  were  restored ;  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
oath  never  to  relinquish  them,  nor  would  any  future  Pope  nor 
any  council  have  power  to  do  so.  In  June,  Count  Lavalette, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Bome,  was  empowered  to  propose  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  territorial  arrangement,  while  Italy 
should  engage  to  respect  the  domains  of  the  Pope ;  that  a  large 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of  Bome  should  be  under- 
taken by  Italy ;  and  that  certain  ameliorations  of  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  introduced  into  the  Papal  territories.  Like  all 
the  preceding  overtures,  they  were  at  once  rejected.  During  the 
vear,  however,  the  troops  were  empowered  to  act  against  the 
if  eapolitan  brigands,  who  after  their  outrages  took  refuge  in  the 
Papal  dominions.  Many  were  consequentlv  seized,  executed,  or 
transported.  A  few  improvements  were  also  made  in  this  year 
and  1863  by  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  peculiar  law  courts 
which  were  oppressive  to  classes  ;  some  ineffective  measures  were 
taken  for  the  repression  of  mendicity ;  and  the  postage  was  lowered. 
In  1864  a  quarrel  arose  with  Bussia  on  account  of  an  allocution 
of  the  Pope,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Bussia  towards  Poland  was 
Btronglv  reprehended  ;  while  considerable  emotion  was  excited 
throughout  Europe  by  the  abstraction  of  a  young  Jew  named 
Cohen  from  his  relatives,  and  his  detention  by  the  clergy.  On 
September  15,  the  Convention  between  "France  and  Italy  was 
concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Bome  at  the  end  of  two  years,  on 
condition  of  the  seat  of  Italian  Government  being  removed  to 
Florence,  with  a  guarantee  that  the  Papal  territories  should  not 
be  attacked  from  without.  The  Convention  cdso  stipulated  that 
the  Pope  should  be  allowed  to  form  an  army,  "composed  of 
Boman  Catholic  volunteers."  The  armv  was  mrmed,  consisting 
principally  of  French,  Belgians  and  Irish,  until  at  one  time  they 


numbered  nearly  20,000  men.  Among  them  was  what  was 
called  the  "  Antibes  Legion,"  a  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  regular 
French  army,  the  officers  retaining  their  rank  and  their  right  of 
promotion  as  if  still  serving  under  the  French  flag.  In  January, 
1865,  the  Pope  issued  an  Encyclical  Letter  that  alarmed  even 
his  warmest  adherents,  with  a  Syllabus,  containing  the  moat 
extraordinary  assumptions  of  Papal  })owers,  denouncing  all 
infringements  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Bomish  Church  ;  and  point- 
ing, without  mentioning,, to  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place 
in  Italy,  including  the  Convention  of  September.  To  lessen  the 
alarm  it  occasioned,  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  obliged  to  inform 
the  various  powers  affected  by  it  that  it  had  been  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  merely  theological,  and  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
attack  the  institutions  of  any  State  whatever.  In  l^£arch,  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  ^vith  Italy  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  to  sees  that  had  become  vacant,  and  the 
restoration  of  others  who  had  been  bani^ed  or  siLspended.  The 
Italian  Ministry  inllingly  consented  to  treat,  hoping  to  carry  it 
farther,  but,  after  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  only  result  was  the 
nomination  of  a  few  bishops,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  King  after 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  By  the  Convention  of  Sent  15, 
the  I?ench  troops  were  to  be  removed  by  the  end  of  1866,  out  in 
March,  1865,  when  it  was  proposed  to  remove  a  portion,  General 
Montebello  represented  to  his  Government  that  the  withdrawal 
at  that  time  would  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  remain.  On  Sept.  25,  the  Pope,  in  secret  Consistory, 
delivered  an  allocution,  which,  from  its  vehemence  and  assump- 
tions, occasioned  much  excitement.  In  October,  Monsieur  de 
Merode,  the  zealous  Papal  War  Minister,  was  dismissed.  During 
this  year  and  1866  matters  remained  the  same  in  Bome,  but 
brigandage  prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  This  the 
Itauan  forces  could  not  prevent,  as  when  attacked  the  brigands 
withdrew  within  the  Papal  territory,  where  they  could  not  be 
followed.  By  January,  1867,  however,  all  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  Papal  flag  floated  over  San  Angelo. 
On  June  23,  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  was  celebrated  in  Bome  with  gi-eat  pomp.  All  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  were  invited  to  attend,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted  by  46  cardinals,  500  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  and  about  20,000  priests,  while  other 
visitors  are  computed  to  have  numbered  about  130,000.  The 
Ceremonies  lasted  several  days ;  25  deceased  males  and  females 
were  canonised  ;  and  the  Pope  delivered  an  allocution  confirma- 
tory of  the  condemnation  of  tne  offences  detailed  in  the  Syllabus 
of  Januaiy,  1865. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  had  been  effected, 
a  stir  commenced  in  Italy  to  obtain  possession  of  its  capitaL  In 
July,  large  desertions  liaving  taken  place  from  the  Pope's  army, 
especially  fi-om  the  Antibes  Legion,  General  Dumont  was  sent 
to  Bome  to  inspect,  and  reclaim  them.  It  was  stated  in  the 
French  newspapers  that  he  went  on  private  business,  but  he 
inspected  the  Legion,  addressed  them  as  French  soldiers ;  and  in 
the  same  month  Marshal  Niel,  the  Minister  of  War  in  France, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Colonel  D'Arcy,  commander  of  the  Legion, 
in  which,  noticing  the  desertion, he  said,  "The  soldier  has  no 
reason  to  envy  the  troops  of  the  mother  coimtiy ;  he  is  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  who  hold  suitable  positions  in  our 
army ; "  adding,  that  deserters  returning  to  Prance  would  be 
"  sent  into  a  disciplinary  African  corps,  where  they  would  remain 
until  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  military  service."  In  the 
meantime.  La  Marmora,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  French  Government  to  the  impossibility  of 

Guarding  so  extended  a  frontier  from  the  attacks  which  were 
eing  made  by  small  parties,  excited  by  the  passionate  appeals 
of  Garibaldi  About  the  middle  of  September  Garibaldi  left 
Florence  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  insui^ents,  but  was 
seized  at  Sijoigaglia  on  Sept.  23,  and  sent  back  to  Caprera.  Battazzi, 
now  Minister,  proposed  a  joint  intervention,  which  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Paris,  says  was  accepted,  but  which  M. 
Moustier  says  was  rejected  as  an  insult.  France  resolved  to 
intervene  alone,  and  a  large  force  was  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Bome.  On  Oct.  28,  Garibaldi  had  escaped  from  Caprera,  joined 
the  insurgents,  took  Monte  Botondo,  and  advanced  to  Bome. 
When  the  French  troops  entered  that  city,  the  Italian  army 
crossed  the  frontier  "  to  maintain  order."  Garibaldi  then  made 
a  movement  to  retire,  but  the  Papal  troops,  with  a  body  of 
French  troops,  armed  with  the  Chassepot  rifle,  advanced  rapidly 
gainst  Ganbaldi,  and  overtook  him  at  Mentana  on  Nov.  3. 
Each  army  numbered  about  5000  men,  but  the  Garibaldians  were 
ill-armed  and  wearied.  The  combat,  however,  was  obstinate ; 
the  Garibaldians  fought  with  desperate  courage,  and  the  Papal 
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troops  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated  when  the  French 
came  up.  The  fresn  forces  and  the  veiy  superior  arm  soon 
reversed  the  position.  Garibaldi  and  his  men  fled;  he  was 
captured  by  the  authorities  at  Temi,  and  sent  with  his  two  sons 
to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  Italian 
troops  then  withdrew  into  their  own  territory,  and  the  Pope 
proceeded  to  bless  his  own  army  for  the  victory  it  had  achieved. 
After  a  short  interval  the  French  evacuated  Rome,  but  left  a 
strong  garrison  at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  March,  1868,  the  intention 
of  Baron  Beust  to  abolish  the  Concordat  with  Austria  greatly 
incensed  the  Pope,  who  absolutely  refused  even  to  treat  on  the 
subject.  France  intervened,  but  her  proposals  were  alike  unac- 
ceptable to  both  parties,  and  matters  were  left  for  Austria  to 
pursue  her  own  course. 

In  1865  the  population  of  Rome  was  estimated  at  207,338,  of 
whom  4661  were  priests,  monks,  &c. ;  4847  nuns  and  oilier  pro- 
fessed females ;  4881  soldiers ;  and  4552  Jews.  By  the  census 
of  1867  the  poj)ulation  of  the  city  had  increased  to  215,573  ;  the 
number  of  families  was  42,313,  composed  of  98,176  males,  and 
93,438  females  ;  together  with  7360  soldiers,  4650  Jews,  457 
other  sectarians,  and  320  under  detention.  There  were  2832 
monks  and  2215  nuns  ;  258  males  and  1642  females  live  in  col- 
leges or  schools,  and  775  males  and  1088  females  live  in 
charitable  institutions ;  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  semi- 
narists make  up  the  total.  The  revenue,  including  the  Peter's 
Pence,  amounts  to  little  more  than  half  the  expenditure ;  and 
the  debt  has  been  growinjj  rapidly  every  year. 

Pius  IX.  has  afforded  liberal  encouragement  to  the  excavations 
in  and  around  Rome,  and  the  efforts  of  the  excavators  have  been 
rewarded  by  many  interesting  discoveries.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  that  of  a  remarkably  fine  statue  and  the  grotto  and 
springy  of  the  ancient  Lupercal,  explored  in  1867. 

PAPUA,  or  NEW  GUINEA.  Of  this  little  known  island 
some  interesting  information,  relating  to  a  portion  of  it,  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  in  1859,  and  is  printed  in  its  Jonmal  of  1860. 
He  says  that  atpresent  Papuans  form  the  entire  population,  "  not  a 
single  Malay,  Bugis,  orCeramese  settlement  exists,"  though  there 
are  some  upon  the  outlying  islands.  He  believes  that  there  is  at 
present  only  one  place  where  it  would  be  safe  for  a  trader  to 
reside,  and  that  is  named  Dorey,  in  the  northernmost  peninsula. 
The  native  Papuans  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  negro  race 
than  to  the  Malayan  ;  they  are  impulsive,  inquisitive,  talk  and 
laugh  loudly.  Their  colour  varies  from  a  dirty  or  sooty  black 
to  a  fine  brown  ;  they  have  large  noses,  heavy  brows,  with  flat 
foreheads,  above  which  rises  a  mop  of  stiff  curly  hair,  deemed 
highly  ornamental ;  the  men  are  generally  tattooed,  but  not  to 
suck  an  extent  as  the  females,  who  usually  have  the  whole  chest 
and  bosom  covered.  The  men  wear  the  ordinary  strip  of  bark 
cloth,  the  women  whatever  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  they  can 
obtain.  Where  they  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the  lower 
class  of  Mohammedan  traders,  as  those  about  Dorey  have, 'they 
become  a  little  less  barbarous,  but  more  addicted  to  theft. 

The  northernmost  peninsula  (like  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Wagion,  Salwatty,  and  Balauta)  presents  a  ragged  mountainous 
appearance,  stretching  in  ridges  into  the  interior  as  far  as  can  be 
penetrated,  covered  with  stunted  forest  trees,  and  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  the  clearings  of  the  natives.  The  loftiest 
mountain  attains  a  height  of  alx>ut  9500  feet  Dorey  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  long  promontory,  consisting  of  a  comparatively 
recently  raised  coral  reef,  the  beach  form^  of  broken  coral,  so 
rough  as  to  be  all  but  impassable.  The  climate  is  hot,  exces- 
sively wet,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  live  always  on  the  coast — ^they  are  fishermen  and  traders — 
hmlaing  their  houses  on  posts  at  or  below  water-mark,  the 
materials  being  bits  of  broken  boats,  cocoa-nut  leaves,  old  mats, 
&c.,  resembling  an  upturned  boat,  low  and  long,  reached  by  a 
rude  causeway  from  the  beach,  a  bad  shift  for  a  temporary 
shelter,  and  totally  unfit  for  a  residence.  The  natives  of  the 
interior  are  called  Arfaki  by  the  dwellers  of  Dorey,  from 
whom  they  do  not  differ  physically,  but  they  are  agriculturists, 
raising  rice,  yams,  plantains,  and  bread-fruit,  which  they  ex- 
change with  the  Doreyans  for  beads,  knives,  and  cloth,  obtained 
by  them  in  return  for  the  turtle  and  tripang  disposed  of  to  the 
traders  visiting  the  coast.  The  houses  of  uie  Arfaki  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  Doreyans,  but  are  raised  12  or  15 
feet  high,  on  slender  poles,  which  are  maintained  in  their  posi- 
tion by  diagonal  struts.  The  natives  possess  the  taste  for  carv- 
ing so  common  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  ornamenting 
their  canoes  and  household  furniture  with  work  of  verv  elaborate 
execution. 


The  two  Dutch  vessels  de8i)atched  in  1828  to  examine  the 
coast  preparatory  to  forming  the  settlement  of  Dubas,  in  Triton's 
Bay,  found  the  coaflts  rocky,  except  around  some  of  the  nume- 
rous bays  with  which  the  coast  is  indented ;  that  the  interior 
appeared  to  be  mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  ;  and  that 
the  climate  was  wet,  hot,  and  unhealthy.  The  mouths  of  many 
rivers  were  seen,  but  only  one,  the  Oetanata,  on  the  south-west. 
This  river  is  a  fifth  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance up  is  split  into  three  branches. 

PARAGUAY  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  70-74.]  Don  Carlos  Lopez, 
the  President  who  succeeded  Francia,  adopted  a  materially  dif- 
ferent policy.  In  1848  slavery  was  abolished  for  all  bom  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  but  at  the  same  time  every  one  was 
registered,  with  a  compulsory  scale  of  labour  rigidly  exacted. 
The  taxes  for  the  greater  part  were  received  in  kind  He  showed 
himself  desirous  of  opening  commercial  relations  not  only  with 
his  South  American  neighbours,  but  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  hostilities,  however,  existing  among  the  neighbour- 
ing states  threw  great  impediments  in  his  course.  Rosas,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  en- 
deavouring to  subdue  the  other  States  of  the  La  Plata,  especially 
Uruguay  and  Corrientes,  and  consequently  would  not  allow  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  to  Paraguay  or  her  allies.  The  fall 
of  Rosas  in  1852  opened  her  ports  and  rivers ;  and  in  March^ 
1853,  she  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States.  The  President  had  in 
the  meantime  paid  much  attention  to  the  interior  oi^ganisatiou 
of  Paraguay.  The  continued  war  around  had  induced  him  to 
take  precautionary  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He 
had  raised  and  disciplined  a  standing  army  ;  he  had  forti- 
fied several  well-chosen  sites  on  the  river  to  prevent  a  foe  assail- 
ing him  there  ;  he  had  invited  machinists  and- other  workmen 
from  Europe,  chiefly  from  England,  with  whose  help  he  manu- 
factured arms,  cast  artillery,  and  constructed  steam- boats  ;  and 
he  had  improved  the  roads.  But  Lopez,  though  the  elected 
President  of  a  so-called  republic,  had  the  powers  of  a  despot,  and 
he  often  used  them.  Though  the  ports  were  opened,  an  oppres- 
sive monopoly  was  maintained,  and  the  regulations  on  the  com- 
merce imposed  were  troublesome,  and  capriciously  enforced. 
Against  some  of  these  the  United  States  consul  remonstrated  ;  a 
quarrel  arose,  and  Lopez  withdrew  his  exeqiuitur.  In  ratifying 
tne  treaty  the  United  States  had  made  some  alterations  ;  in  1855 
one  of  their  vessels  in  endeavouring  to  proceed  up  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Parana  which  Lopez  nad  ordered  to  be  closed,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  forts,  and  forced  to  retire.  This  quarrel  was 
not  terminated  till  1859,  when  an  envoy  was  sent,  accompanied 
by  a  fleet,  to  demand  satisfaction.  A  war  seemed  imminent,  but 
by  the  intervention  of  Uruguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Lopez  was 
induced  to  make  satisfaction,  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  from 
Washington,  and  to  refer  the  indemnity  due  to  a  company  of 
American  merchants,  for  a  line  of  traffic  between  Paraguay  and 
the  United  States,  to  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  meet  at 
Washington,  and  who.  in  August,  1860,  decided  that  the  com- 
pany had  no  claims  wnatever  on  the  Paraguayan  government. 

In  1856  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  a  French 
settlement,  in  order  to  promote  improvement  in  agriculture.  A 
number  of  immigrants  were  brought  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
who  were  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  lano,  to  be  fonushed 
with  implements,  seed^  and  provisions  for  four  months^  and  to 
be  free  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  all  the  advances  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  within  sixteen  years.  The  colony,  named  New  Bor- 
deaux, on  a  river  port  of  the  Paraguay,  was  an  utter  failure. 
The  government  began  to  sue  the  settlers  for  debt,  the  immiCTants 
complained  of  being  deceived,  France  supported  their  reclama- 
tions,  and  ultimately  Lopez  was  glad  to  transport  them  back 
again,  losing  all  the  expenditure.  In  1859  there  arose  a  conflict 
with  the  British  government  A  foreigner  named  Constatt,  bom 
and  for  some  time  residing  at  Monte  video  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  naturalised  as  a  British  subject  by  the  British  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  came  to  Paraguay  in  1852.  In  1859  he  was 
arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  President's 
authority  and  life.  He  was  claimed  by  the  consul  at  Paraguay, 
but  was  not  released  ;  was  afterwards  tried  with  several  oUiers, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  subsequently  pardoned 
and  expelled  the  country.  While  the  trial  was  pending,  the 
British  consul  withdrew  from  Paraguay,  and  two  British  war 
steamers  attacked,  fired  at,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres  the  Paraguayan  steamer,  the  Tacuari,  on  board 
of  which  was  Gen.  Francis  Solano  Lopez,  the  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  minister  at  the  British  court  made  strong  remon- 
strances against  this  act,  and  after  some  negotiation  the  affair 
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was  amicably  concluded  by  a  convention  signed  on  Oct.  14, 1862, 
hy  Gen.  F.  S.  Lopez,  who  had  been  elected  to  succeed  liis  father 
in  the  preceding  September.  Paraguay  was  now  at  peace,  and 
Lopez  made  successful  efforts  to  develope  its  resources.  The 
production  of  maU  and  tobacco  was  tripled  within  three  years ; 
cotton  was  largely  grown  and  exported ;  and  cabinet  wood, 
leather,  tan-bark,  coffee,  &c.,  enterea  into  the  items  constituting 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  Steamers  ran  up  the  Paraguay  as 
high  as  Concepcion,  and  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  with 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  The  discord  of  its  neighbours, 
however,  greatly  interfered  with  its  pros^rity.  In  Uruguay 
the  contest  between  the  President,  A.  Aiguirre,  and  Gen.  Flores 
excited  ^at  apprehensions  in  Paraguay,  as  Flores  was  supported 
by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  and  his  success  would 
give  the  power  to  those  States  of  closing  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata  to  the  commerce  of  Paraguay.  Flores,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Brazilian  army,  was  successful,  and  became  President. 

Lopez  had  attracted  a  number  of  able  foreigners,  by  whose 
assistance  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  well-disciplined  army, 
chiefly  of  men  of  Indian  extraction,  active,  strong,  and  paying 
implicit  obedience.  His  territory  was  comparatively  more  tnickly 
peopled  than  those  of  Brazil  or  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  ne  was  thence  better  fitted  for  immediate  warlike  action  than 
any  of  his  adversaiies.  Grounds  of  quarrel  were  easily  found  ; 
and  early  in  1865  he  marched  his  army  in  two  divisions,  one  into 
the  Aigentine  province  of  Corrientes,  the  other  into  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  where  his  successful  progress  was  for 
a  time  unimpeded. 

In  1867  the  alleged  detention  against  their  wills  of  a  number 
of  British  subjects,  in  all  about  90,  led  to  the  despatch,  in 
June,  of  the  secretaiy  of  the  legation  to  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration in  order  to  procure  their  liberation  from  President  Lopez. 
They  consisted  of  highly-skilled  artisans,  civil  engineers,  and 
sun^eons,  who  had  entered  into  contracts  to  serve  Lopez,  and  who 
had  been  well  treated  and  regularly  paid  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  They  were  then  compelled  to  serve  in  military 
capacities ;  the  surgeons  had  to  ta&e  charge  of  the  army  ;  the 
fortifications  and  the  mines  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  the  engineers  ;  the  works  in  the  arsenal  were  carried  on  bv 
the  artisans.  At  the  interview  of  Mr.  Gould,  the  secretary,  witn 
President  Lopez,  he  was  told  that  the  services  of  foreigners  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  at  such  a  crisis  as  then  existed,  and  that  none 
of  them  wished  to  quit  the  country.  Lopez  complained  of  want 
of  sympathy  among  the  European  States,  and  of  the  breaches  of 
neutraut^  in  favour  of  his  antagonists.  Subsequently  he  agreed  to 
give  up  the  women  and  children  on  the  score  of  humanity,  and  in 
October  Mr.  Gould  had  to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  three  des- 
titute widows  and  their  families,  one  of  them  not  being  British. 

The  limits  of  Paraguay  are  not  very  definitely  settled.  In 
treaties  with  Brazil  and  the  Aicentine  Confederation  it  has  been 
agreed  that  they  shall  be  setUed  by  Commissioners,  but  the 
treaties  have  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  population  in 
1861  was  1,337,439.  The  revenue  in  1860  was  497,652/.,  a  con- 
siderable portion  arising  from  the  monopoly  of  the  mati  or  Peru- 
vian tea.  The  importations  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at 
144,6772. ;  the  exportations  at  282,3122. 

Under  the  Aroentins  Confederation  we  have  given  [£.  C. 
S.  cols.  70-74]  the  details  of  this  obstinate  and  destructive  war. 
Brazil,  although  feebly  supported  by  her  allies,  maintained  the 
attack  through  a  series  oi  calamities,  a  dearth  of  provisions,  a 
cholera  that  decimated  her  army,  and  a  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Paraguayans  that  appeared  to  grow  more  envenomed  the 
longer  it  was  protracted.  The  beginning  of  1868  saw  the  allied 
forces  encamped  in  an  unhealthv  position  before  Humayitd,  with 
the  Paraguayans  in  command  of  the  river  upward.  Great  efforts 
had  been  inade  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  fleet  and 
army  ;  the  latter,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 
the  fleet  under  the  Baron  Ignacio  de  Inhauma.  On  Feb.  13, 
1868,  preparations  were  commenced  for  making  a  serious  attack 
on  the  Paraguayan  forts  and  fleet  Three  small  ironclads  (built 
at  Rio),  the  Pard,  the  Alagdas,  and  the  Bio  Grande  were  sent 
up  the  river  in  the  night,  hoping  to  pass  Humayitd  unobserved, 
and  thus  join  the  lai^er  steamers  that  had  been  kept  confined 
above  the  fort  for  some  time.  The  attempt  failed,  the  Para- 
guayans were  too  watchful,  and  the  fire  from  the  forts  Curupaiti 
and  Humayitd  effectually  barred  the  passage,  although,  as  the 
Brazilian  vessels  quickly  retired,  there  was  but  little  loss.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  a  fresh  attack  was  organized.  This 
division  consisted  of  the  Bahia,  Barrosa,  Tamandai^,  Par^ 
Alagdas,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Bahia  was  to  tow  the 
Alagoas  ;  the  Barrosa,  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  Tamandar^, 


the  Par^  All  were  heavily  armed,  and  three  were  turret-ships. 
The  river  had  risen  so  greatly  that  the  chains  placed  slanting 
across  the  river  in  face  of  the  great  battery  of  Humayita 
bagged  in  the  middle  so  much,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
three  supporting  flats,  as  to  be  there  12  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  larger  irondads  drew  8  to  9  feet,  and  the  small  Monitors  5 
to  6  feet  of  water,  and  so  far  they  were  attempting  the  passage 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  the  cutting  ol  the  heavy  chains 
under  the  concentrated  and  heavy  fire  of  the  oatteries  converging 
on  them  would  have  been  an  operation  of  great  risk  and  difiiculty. 
Still  it  was  considered  probable  that  one  or  more  of  the  adventu- 
rous vessels  would  succumb  to  the  difficulties  of  the  narrow 
channel  and  to  the  fire  of  80  cannon  at  short  range,  the  majority 
of  which  were  68-poimder8,  and  two  or  three  ISO-pounders. 
Humayitd  was  passed,  and  the  river  upward  was  practically  freed. 
In  the  meantime  an  attack  was  made  by  the  anny  on  a  part  of 
Humayitd  called  the  Estamina  de  Santa  Anna.  This  was  com- 
menced with  a  force  of  about  6000  men  at  about  10  p.m.  on 
the  18th.  On  getting  close  to  it  they  were  put  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  the  approaches  and 
works  were  reconnoitred.  These  were  circled  by  two  deep- 
channelled  water-courses ;  and  lakes,  ponds,  and  water-channels 
covered  them  to  the  river.  With  a  rush  the  entrenchment  was 
carried  at  that  point,  and  the  Brazilian  flag  planted  within  the 
entrenchment  The  Paraguayan  garrison  consisted  of  about 
1500  men  with  15  light  cannon,  and  the  two  Paraguayan  steam- 
boats aided  greatly  in  the  defence,  their  heavy  cannon  sweeping 
with  grape  me  approaches  of  the  work ;  but  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  not  great  on  either  side.  The  works  were 
abandoned  after  being  ruined,  and  the  camp  was  burnt,  the  only 
object  of  the  attack  being  a  demonstration  against  the  enemy. 
The  fleet  ascended  to  Asuncion,  destroying  some  fortresses  on 
the  way,  but  {ailed  to  take  the  capital,  and  returned.  Lopez, 
with  his  army,  continued  to  occup;^  the  old  position  in  front  of 
the  Brazilian  army  at  Tuyutu^'nich  had  apparently  not  been 
able  to  improve  its  position.  What  was  much  dwelt  upon  was 
that  the  ironclads,  built  in  England,  had  borne  for  42  minutes 
the  combined  fire  of  180  guns  of  extraordinary  size,  fired  with 

Seat  rapidity,  and  half  the  time  within  pistol-shot  range.  On 
arch  18  another  attack  by  the  allied  army  forced  the  Para- 
guyans  to  abandon  Curupaiti  and  all  their  outworks,  and  to  retire 
within  the  walls  of  Humayitd. 

The  siege  was  continued,  and  the  attacks  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  with  doubtful  success,  and  much  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants,  but  with  great  exhaustion  on  the  less  numerous 
forces  of  the  Paraguayans,  until  July  25,  when  after  two  sangui- 
nary contests  on  tne  16th  and  18th,  Humayitd  was  evacuated  by 
the  Paraguyan  garrison,  who  retreated  across  the  river  to  a 
peninsula  of  the  Gran  Chaco.    On  August  6,  they  surrendered 
to  the  number  of  little  more  than  1400  men,  with  12  guns.    In 
the  meantime,  on  Humavitd  being  occupied,  there  were  found 
200  cannon,  all  spiked  ;  Large  quantities  of  ammimition,  but  no 
food.    The  town  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment, and  the  fortifications  were  immediately  levelled.    President 
Lopez,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  had  retreated  northward, 
ana  taken  up  a  position  behind  the  Tebicuary ;  and  Timbo,  a 
fortified  port  of  the  Paraguay,  between  Humayitd  and  Asuncion, 
was  still  neld  by  him,  which  stopped  the  ascent  of  a  Brazilian 
squadron  on  Aug.  18  towards  the  capital,  but  which  was  evacuated 
on  the  23rd  on  the  approach  of  General  Osorio  with  a  force  of 
20,000  men.    On  Aug.  28,  the  passage  of  the  Tebicuary  was 
forced,  and  Lopez  had  withdrawn  to  Vileta,  where  he  had 
entrenched  himself  with  10,000  men.    Discontent,  however,  was 
evidently  growing.    A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  acainst 
Lopez,  who  had  caused  Borges,  one  of  his  principal  ministerB, 
two  Aj|;entine  prisoners,  and  several  others,  to  be  snot  as  accom- 
plices m  it.    The  allied  troops  were  advancing  in  September 
towards  Asuncion,  but  the  position  held  by  I^pez  at  Vileta, 
behind  a  very  extensive  marsh,  was  found  unassailable.     In. 
October,  therefore,  a  strong  force  was  transferred  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Paraguay,  in  the  district  known  as  the  desert  of 
Chaco,  in  order  to  march  up  the  river,  and  cross  it  in  the  rear 
of  Lopez's  entrenchments,  and  intelligence  has  arrived  of  Lopez 
having  met  with  a  comjuete  defeat  at  Vileta  on  December  1 1. 
While  Lopez,  however,  is  thus  being  driven  through  his  own 
dominions,  he  has  been  still  able  to  retain  his  hold  on  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  a  province  twice  the  size 
of  France.    A  dispute  with  the  American  consul,  at  ALSuncion, 
whose  residence  had  been  forced  and  a  person  under  his  pro> 
tection  seized,  led  to  the  despatoh  of  an  armed  naval  force 
from  the  United  States  in  December,  1868. 
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Asunciati,  the  seat  of  Government,  iiad  in  1861  u  }K)palution  of 
48,00(),  with  6  churches,  including  the  handsome  Cathedral  of 
Son  Roque.  The  streets  are  broaa  and  legulor,  crossing  at  right 
andes  ;  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built  and  spacious ;  the 
puolic  buildings  are  the  palace  and  Government  offices,  an 
extensive  market-place,  the  railway  station,  an  elegant  theatre, 
as  laice  as,  and  built  on  the  model  of,  that  at  Genoa  ;  and  an 
arsenal,  established  in  1855,  under  the  direction  of  on  English- 
man, most  of  the  workmen  being  English  also.  From  it  have 
been  effectively  furnished  the  small  aims  and  artillery  for  the 
army  and  navy  ;  as  well  as  steam-engines  for  their  vessels  and 
locomotives  for  their  railways.  The  machinery  has  been  chiefly 
supplied  from  England,  and  is  of  the  most  improved  construc- 
tion. The  iron  is  partly  derived  from  the  works  at  Ibicuy. 
The  port  is  secure,  with  well-built  quays,  and  machinery  for 
focilitEiting  the  lading  and  discharge  oi  vessels.  Tliere  are  three 
cemeteries  prettily  situated  outside  the  town ;  and  a  railway, 
conunenced  in  1859,  was  open  to  Villa  Rica,  a  dii^tance  of  about 
90  miles.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  were  of  a  very  formid- 
able description. 

Villa  Rica,  on  the  Tebicuary,  had  a  population  of  about  28,000, 
and  was  a  place  of  growing  importance,  as  the  chief  site  of  the 
commerce  of  the  interior,  and  the  market  for  the  TiiaU,  San 
Pedro  on  the  Jejuy,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay,  had  a  population  of  from  7000  to  8000. 

PARIS  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  74-89],  from  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  villages,  or  rather  suburbs,  that  had  grown  up  outside 
the  municipal  boundary,  in  which  the  dwellers  were  exempt  from 
the  octroi,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  1x)undaiy,  and 
it  was  extended  to  the  circle  of  the  modem  fortifications.  In  1859 
the  number  of  arrondissements  was  increased  from  12  to  20,  and 
the  quarters  from  48  to  80.  The  population,  by  the  quinquen- 
nial census  in  1866  was  2,150,916,  divided  thus  : — In  the  town 
1,825,274 ;  in  the  suburban  arrondissements  of  St.  Denis, 
178,359  ;  in  that  of  Sceaux,  147,283.  It  has  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration, two  Prefects,  one  of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  mayor  of  Paris, 
and  a  Prefect  of  Police,  with  80  members  of  a  council,  all  nomi- 
nated by  the  Government,  who  have  the  entire  management  of 
the  revenue,  and  expenditure,  but  which  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prefect,  much  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
citizens.  Each  aitondissement  has  also  a  mayor  and  a  com- 
munal coimcil,  but  with  little  real  power.  The  trade  of  the  town 
has  vastly  increased,  great  encouragement  having  been  given  to 
it.  In  1864  the  monopoly  of  the  l^ers  was  abolished,  and  that 
of  the  butchers  has  been  greatly  modified. 

The  reconstruction  of  Paris  began  in  1851  by  the  formation 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  for  which  purpose  many  narrow  and  un- 
healthy streets  were  swept  away,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that 
the  purpose  was,  by  demolishing  the  net-work  of  narrow  streets 
from  this  important  centre,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  the  erec- 
tion of  barricades  in  cose  of  a  popular  insurrection,  and  to  allow 
the  more  easy  operation  of  a  nulitaiy  force.  A  large  ugly  square 
barrack,  capable  of  holding  2500  men,  is  indeed  situate  just  in 
its  rear.  It  leads  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  It 
is  2400  yards  long,  and  75  feet  broad,  with  handsome  houses  on 
each  side.  Some  venerable  antiquities  have  disappeared,  but  the 
singular  church  of  St.  Jacques-la-Boucherie  has  oeen  preserved, 
ana  stands  in  a  place  or  square.  It  has  been  since  lengthened 
and  united  to  the  Rue  St  Antoine.  From  the  Place  des  Victoires 
to  tlie  Rue  St.  Denis  three  great  streets  have  been  enlarged  and 
united  into  one,  now  named  the  Rue  d'Aboukir.  Other  streets 
have  been  widened,  or  are  in  process  of  being  so,  to  a  breadth  of 
from  60  to  120  feet,  such  as  the  Strasbuig,  Chateau  d'Eau, 
Rouen,  Lafayette,  Rome,  Mouffetard,  and  de  M^dicis,  with  three 
others  from  the  Place  Louvain.  The  Rue  de  Madrid  also, 
which  issues  from  the  Place  de  TEurope,  has  been  carried  west- 
ward, and  united  to  the  Rue  de  Lisbonne.  In  1854  a  new 
boulevard  was  formed  between  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  the  Place 
du  Chfttelet,  a  short  line  running  east  and  west,  but  connected 
with  t^e  long  boulevard  of  Sebastopol,  which  issues  from  the 
Place  du  Ch&telet,  and  runs  northerlv  to  the  Strasburg  railwav 
station,  which  replaced  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  neighbourhood. 
In  December,  1862,  the  opening  of  another  long  line,  the  Boule- 
vard du  Prince  Eugene,  which  unites  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau  with 
the  Place  du  Tr6ne,  was  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  who  at 
the  same  time  directed  that  the  new  road,  known  as  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Reine  Hortense,  should  for  the  future  take  the  name 
of  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  in  honour  of  the  great  French 
manufacturer.  Eight  other  streets  have  been  completed  since, 
or  are  in  course  of  completion,  du  Nord,  du  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  de 
Malesherbes,  de  Beanjon,  St  Marcel,  and  three  which  take  their 


point  of  departure  from  the  new  Alma-biidge,  which  crosses  the 
Seine  between  the  bridge  of  Jena  and  Auteuil.  The  Boulevard 
de  Sebastopol  has  also  been  continued  southward  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  It  is  noticeable  too  that  since  1852  the  old 
style  of  Place  has  been  modified  occasionally  into  the  English 
square ;  since  that  period  seven  squares  have  been  so  formed, 
St.  Jacques,  des  Innocens,  des  Arts-et- Metiers,  du  Temple,  Vin- 
timille,  St.  Clotilde,  and  Louvois,  which  collectively  occupy  a 
space  of  about  50  acres,  or  about  7  acres  each,  purifying  the  air 
around  with  their  fresh  vegetation  ;  while  the  suburban  quarters 
of  Belleville,  BatignoUes,  Charonne,  and  Montrouge  have  like- 
wise their  squares.  Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the 
increase  of  vegetation  in  the  city,  and  on  that  account  50,000 
trees  have  been  transplanted  into  the  new  boulevards.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  a  park  of  about  26  acres  has  been 
fonned  at  Monceaux,  another  of  about  50  acres  on  the  little 
height  of  Chaumont,  near  La  Valette,  whence  an  admirable 
general  view  of  Paris  is  obtained;  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  Wood  of  Vincennes  have  been  carefully  attended  and  im- 
proved for  the  accommodation  of  the  Parisians,  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes  at  on  expense  that  cannot  but  be  deemed  extravagant 
The  liill  of  the  Trocadero,  opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  has 
been  converted  into  a  handsome  terrace  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
nine  avenues  have  been  opened,  exclusive  of  the  Pont  de  Jena, 
for  approaches  to  the  Chomp  de  Mars.  All  the  streets  are  now 
well  paved  or  macadamised  ;  the  gutters  no  longer  run  down 
the  centre,  but  as  w^ith  us  at  the  siues  of  the  footway  ;  and  are 
of  course  everywhere  well-lighted  with  gas. 

The  great  central  markets,  begun  in  1851,  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted.   A  loon  was  authorised  in  August,  1851,  the  demolition  of 
the  old  buildings  was  immediately  commenced,  and  on  Sept  25 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  laid  the  first 
stone.    This  attempt  was  a  failure.    It  was  built  of  stone,  with 
thick  walls,  narrow  entrances,  and  openings  that  appeared  like 
the  embrasures  for  cannon.    It  had  no  capabilities  lor  a  market 
and  it  was  nicknamed  the  Market  Fort.    It  lasted  only  until 
the  opening  of  the  Rue  Turbigo,  and  the  clearance  round  the 
barrack  of  the  Prince  Eugene  rendered  it  useless  as  a  strategical 
position,  when  a  better  plan  was  adopted.    The  old  houses,  sur- 
rounding the  streets,  du  Four,  Sartines,  Menier.  Deux  Ecus,  &c., 
were  removed,  and  the  boundaries  now  will  oe,  on  the  north 
by  the  Rue  Rambuteau,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Pierre  Lescot,  on  the 
south  by  the  Rue  Berger,  and  on  the  west  by  the  future  Kue  du 
Louvre,  which,  running  from  the  Seine,  where  it  communicates 
by  a  brids^  with  a  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  proceeds 
northwara  to  the  Rue  Reaumur,  and  will  probably  be  carried 
onward  to  the  Boulevard  Poissonni^re.     The  markets  extend 
over  a  surface  of  70,000  metres  (nearly  80,000  English  yards). 
They  consist  of  14  pavilions,  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  of 
which  10  were  open  for  public  use,  and  4  are  in  progress. 
{Rente  des  Deux  Mondes  for  June  15,  1868,  from  which  we  bor- 
row these  statements).    Each  is  devoted  to  a  special  trade,  as 
butcher's  meat,  poultiy,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  but 
there  are  no  longer  divisions  for  drapery,  old  clothes,  &c.    Be- 
neath them  are  extensive  cellars,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone, 
in  which  are  kept  the  goods  not  disposed  of  in  the  day.    Some 
of  these  pavilions  ore  already  founa  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  crowding  is  excessive.    The  stalls  and  shops  are  let  at 
certain  rates,  as  are  the  open  spaces  on  the  carreau,  the  un- 
covered but  well-paved   openings  surrounding  the  pavilions. 
The  regulations  of  the  market  are  very  strict,  smoking  ia  pro- 
hibited ;  lights  must  be  carried  in  closed  lanterns  ;  every  article 
is  examined  as  to  quality  or  weight  by  appointed  ofiicials ;  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  ventilate  and  cleanse  the  whole  of  the 
market,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  provided,  and  it  is 
lighted  by  gas    of  which  800,000  cubic    feet  are  consumed 
yearly.    Of  the  way  in  which  the  markets  are  supplied,  how 
the  goods  are  distributed,  and  the  quantities  that  are  consumed, 
on  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  article  from  which  we 
quote. 

Commendable  attention  has  been  made  in  the  midst  of  these 
alterations  to  the  two  great  requisites  of  cleanliness,  the  supply 
of  water  and  the  sewerage.  In  1852  the  water,  supplied  tTom 
the  Seine  and  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  was  only  70,000  cubic 
metres  (about  15,500,000  gallons) ;  in  1866,  principaUy  due  to 
the  water  of  the  Dhuis,  which  has  been  brought  to  Paris  by  an 
aqueduct  about  80  miles  long,  there  were  delivered  300,000  metres 
daily,  to  be  shortly  increased  to  400,000,  or  from  about  70  to  90 
inillion  of  ^[allons.  The  water  is  received  into  several  exten- 
sive reservoirs,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  majority  of  the 
streets  and  houses.     Water  has  also  been  brought  from  Uie 
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Maine  at  St.  Maur  (which  is  also  to  supply  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes),  which  is  stored  in  the  lower  departments  of  the 
M^nilmontant  basins.  Works  are  about  to  oe  constructed  at 
Trilbardon  and  the  Iles-les-Meldenses,  to  raise  from  the  Mame 
into  the  Ourcq  Canal  about  80,000  cubic  metres  of  water  daily 
to  replenish  the  scanty  supply  aflforded  from  that  source  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin  in  the  summer.  Other 
supplies  are  projected,  to  be  brought  from  the  sources  acquired 
by  the  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Vannes  to  the  plateau  of  Mon- 
trouge,  at  an  elevation  of  260  feet.  A  consiaerable  portion  of 
the  water,  however,  is  still  supplied  by  the  public  fountains,  fed 
either  from  the  reservoirs  or  &om  the  artesian  wells,  of  which  a 
third  has  been  recently  added,  at  the  Butte  aux  Oailles.  In  the 
Rue  St.  Paul  is  an  establishment  for  filtering  the  Seine  water 
before  being  distributed  through  Paris. 

The  sewerage,  begun  in  1854,  was  not  completed  till  towards 
the  end  of  1862,  at  which  period  the  extent  of  the  vaulted 
sewers  was  more  than  doubled.  The  task  was  to  make  avail- 
able all  the  old  sewers,  to  collect  the  sewerage  at  certain  points, 
and  then  to  discharge  it  into  the  Seine  below  the  town,  leaving 
the  river-water  uncontaminated  for  domestic  uses.  It  has  been 
effected  very  ingeniously.  On  the  right  bank  are  three  collect- 
ing sewers,  with  connecting  ones  intercepting  all  the  subsidiary 
drains.  One  begins  from  the  Bastille,  skirts  the  quays,  and  runs 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  west  of  the  Tuileries ;  a  second  runs 
in  the  same  direction  from  and  to  the  same  points  by  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  ;  the  third  runs  from  the  boulevard  Sebastopol  on  the 
north,  to  the  Pont  au  Change.  On  the  left  bank  are  also  three 
main  drains  :  one  runs  from  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  along  the 
quays  to  the  Pont  d'Jena ;  a  second  from  the  boulevaiSs  of 
Mont-Pamasse  and  Sebastopol,  on  the  south  to  Pont  St.  Michel, 
opposite  La  Cit4  ;  the  third  runs  along  tlie  boulevard  St  Ger- 
main. It  was  here  desirable  to  intercept  the  stream  of  the 
Bifevre,  long  a  subject  of  complaint,  from  its  disgraceful  state  as 
an  almost  open  sewer,  recei\ang  also  the  poisonous  refuse  from  a 
number  of  manufactories.  The  sewer  runs  from  the  Rue  de  St 
Hilaire  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  receiving  the  Bifevre  be- 
tween the  Rues  Censier  and  du  Fer-^-moulin,  thence  by  the 
southern  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and  by  the  quays,  to  a  point  a 
little  above  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Here  the  difficulty  was  to 
convey  the  sewerage  from  the  left  bank  to  the  general  receptacle 
at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  This  was  at  length  done  by  an 
enormous  siphon  passing  under  the  Seine,  an  iron  pipe  of  three 
feet  three  inches  diameter  and  650  feet  in  length.  It  was  sunk  a 
little  wav  above  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  6  leet  in  the  river,  and  the  desired  communication  was 
effected.  All  the  sewerage  is  then  conveyed  downward,  and 
discharged  into  the  Seine  at  Asnieres  in  nearly  a  direct  line, 
except  a  turn  under  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  The  main  col- 
lector is  of  an  enormous  size,  it  is  full  16  feet  by  17  feet  in 
width,  furnished  with  footways  and  lighted  with  oil  lamps. 
Both  it  and  the  subsidiary  drains,  however,  require  to  be  arti- 
ficially cleared  of  the  refuse,  which  is  done  by  men  with  wheel- 
barrows in  the  smaller  drains,  and  by  boats  in  the  main  sewers. 
The  execution  of  the  whole  system  cost  2,000,000^.  We  may 
add  that  the  main  drains  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  tlie 
reception  of  the  water  and  gas  main  pipes. 

So  much  renovation,  while  it  has  removed  some  relics  of 
antiquity,  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of 
public  buildings,  some  of  them  ornaments  of  the  city.  In  March, 
1866,  the  Prefect,  Baron  Hausmann,  in  detailing  the  progress  of 
the  town,  besides  mentioning  the  water,  sewage,  and  gas-works, 
stated  that  64  English  miles  of  street  had  been  built ;  12 
bridges,  all  free  of  toll ;  9  large  churches ;  and  large  works 
begun  connected  with  the  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  the  Hdtel 
Dieu.  To  make  way  for  the  new  building  which  is  to  replace 
it,  a  number  of  houses  had  to  be  pulled  down,  before  the  new 
buildingwas  commenced,  A  barrack  is  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  removal  of  so  many  houses  has  been  a  great  incon- 
venience to  workmen  and  others  whose  business  requires  their 
living  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as  possible.  In  the  Quar- 
tier  de  Roule  an  experiment  is  being  carried  out  to  economise 
the  increased  value  of  the  ground  by  building  houses  of  a  great 
number  of  storeys.  The  one  in  course  of  construction  will  nave 
eleven  storeys,  two  occupied  by  basement  and  cellars,  and  nine 
above.  It  will  have  no  staircase,  but  will  be  provided  with  an 
hydraulic  apparatus  consisting  of  two  lai^  flat  forms,  ascending 
and  descending  every  minute  Avithout  maicing  any  noise.  Upon 
these  platforms  will  be  placed  seats,  so  that  the  lod^rs  in  the 
house  will  be  enabled  to  reach  the  highest  storeys  without  any 
£atigno.    From  this  arrangement  it  would  follow  that  the  upper 


storeys,  being  the  most  airy,  commanding  the  best  views,  and 
being  free  from  all  risk  of  inconvenience  from  lodgers  above, 
will  probably  obtidn  a  higher  rent  than  the  other  apartments. 
In  the  quinquennial  census  of  1866  it  is  also  stated  tliat  in  the 
five  years  there  had  been  16,515  suites  of  apartments  destroyed, 
and  20,311  constructed.    There  is  a  new  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  great  central  markets,  which  occupy  a  space  of  40,000  square 
yards,  are  approaching  completion,  four  of  the  six  of  which  the 
western  side  is  composed  being  finished  ;  and  these  will  be  ulti- 
mately united  with  the  Halle  au  BM,  or  corn-market    The  new 
Leather  Market,  sitiiated  on  the  east  of  the  Rue  Censier,  not  far 
from  the  Gobelins,  with  the  Bifevre  running  through  it,  was 
opened  in  March,  1866.     It  is  a  spacious  building,  witn  studious 
appliances  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  having  large  ware- 
houses, a  comptoir,  or  bank  of  the  company  of  the  Credit  Agri- 
cole,  and  a  tolerably  imposing    exterior.      The  extension  of 
railway  traffic  has  also  occasioned  the  erection  of  new  termini  in 
Paris.    The  Northern  began  with  a  building  of  a  very  handsome 
description,  it  occupies  a  large  space,  is  conveniently  arranged 
for  its  purposes,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  representing 
the  city  of  Paris,  flanked  by  eight  others  symbolical  oi  the  chief 
towns  connected  with  the  line.     The  Orleans  have  commenced 
one  at  the  an^le  of  the  Quai  d'Austerlitz  and  the  Boulevard  de 
THopitaL    The  large  central  hall,  intended  for  departures,  com- 
prises the  waiting-room,  the  warehouse  for  luggage,  and  the 
office  for  the  delivery  of  tickets.     It  is  540  feet  long  and  80 
broad.     There  are  two  wings,  one  for  the  fire-guard,  the  other 
for  the  post-office  clerks.     The  arrival  station  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  parallel  to  that  of  the  departure  station, 
connected  by  a  covered  passage  100  feet  wide.    The  court-yard 
for  the  arrivals  has  an  area  of  33,000  square  feet,  of  which  15,000 
are  covered  with  a  glass  roof.    The  entrance  is  on  the  Boulevard 
de  FHdpitaL     The  St.  Germain  station  has  been  enlai^ged  since 
first  constructed,  and  now  occupies  a  space  of  28  acres.    It  is  the 
metropolitan  stotion  of  a  line  that  extends  with  its  branches  over 
1293  miles.     Its  front  is  in  the  Rue  de  Saint-Lazare,  and  it  is 
environed  by  the  Rue  de  Rome,  the  Pont  de  I'Europe,  the  Rue 
de  Londres,  and  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam.     It  possesses  530  loco- 
motives, 13,686  carriages  of  all  sorts,  and  has  12,572  persons  in 
its  employment    The  number  of  trains  arriving  and  departing 
each  <my  is  very  great     On  June  2,  1867,  there  were  475,  and 
159,742  tickets  were  issued  for  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city.     In  1866  it  carried  22,122,224  passengers,  of  whom 
14,140,025  were  for  the  above-mentioned  short  distances.    In 
1836  it  is  calculated  that  there  went  and  came  by  different 
public  conveyances  to  and  from  Saint  Germain  about  400,000 
passengers ;  m  1866  by  this  railroad  there  went  and  came  no 
less  than  3,482,789. 

A  new  bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Point  du  Jour,  in  connection 
with  the  railway  round  Paris,  on  the  south-west  of  Paris,  is  a 
remarkable  structure  of  five  great  arches,  with  a  viaduct  of  60 
arches  leading  to  the  terminus  at  Auteuil.  Many  restorations 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  among  them  a  renovation  of 
N6tre  Dame,  the  old  cloistral  church  of  St.  Merri,  St  Germain- 
des-Pr^s,  which  has  been  decorated  with  paintings  by  M. 
Flandrin  ;  and  St.  Sulpice,  where  the  paintings  are  by  M. 
Eugfene  Delacroix.  The  prison  of  the  Madelonettes,  in  the  new 
street  de  Turbigo,  has  been  reconstructed.  Among  the  new 
buildings  we  may  notice  for  its  neat  front  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  girls,  called  the  Maison  Eugenie-Napoleon  ; 
the  new  opera  house,  the  Theatre  Frangais,  the  Th^tre  Lyrique, 
the  Cirque  Irap^riale,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  the  new  Municipal  Museum,  placed  in  the  H6tel 
Camavelet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Toumelles.  This  last 
buildinff  has  been  restored  in  ^ood  taste.  The  collection  consists 
of  the  oDJects  of  art  and  antiquity  possessed  previously,  preserved 
from  the  buildings  that  have  been  demolished,  or  foimd  during 
the  excavations.  They  are  formed  into  six  divisions — ^the  ante- 
historical,  the  Gkillic  and  Gallo- Roman,  the  mediceval,  the  re- 
naissance, the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  contemporary. 
All  documents  and  books  relating  to  Paris  are  also  there  de- 
posited. A  statue  of  B^ranger  has  been  erected  in  the  street 
which  bears  his  name,  in  the  old  district  of  the  Mands.  A  new 
cemetery  has  been  opened  at  Ivry.  In  1861  a  vigorous  com- 
mencement was  made  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame ;  much  has  been  done,  and  several  fine  bridges 
have  been  thrown  across  the  streams,  but  these  do  not  pre- 
cisely belong  to  Paris,  though  they  contribute  to  its  welmre, 
and  have  been  chiefly  undertaken  or  directed  by  the  muni- 
cipality. On  April  1,  1867,  was  opened  the  great  Universal 
Exhibition.    The  building  was  situated  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  ; 
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it  was  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  exterior,  but  well 
adapted  internally  for  its  purposes,  and  the  grounds  around  it 
were  laid  out  ornamentally. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Prefect  stated  in  January,  1868, 
that  the  following  works  had  been  completed  in  1867  : — The 
fine  church  of  the  Trinity,  facing  the  Chaussi^e  d'Antin,  and  the 
gates  of  the  church  of  St.  Laurent ;  the  Mayoralty-houses  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  arrondissemeuts  ;  .the  Buttes  de  Chaumont,  and  the 
Luxemburg-garden  ;  the  Avenues  Empereur,  Josephine,  Jena, 
and  Bosquet ;  the  Magenta,  Hausmann,  and  Philippe  Auguste 
Boulevards ;  the  streets  Turbigo,  Rennes  up  to  the  Vieux 
Colombier,  Monge,  Pont-Neuf,  Halles,  Puebla  from  the  Villette 
to  Charonne,  Murillo,  and  Rembrandt ;  the  barracks  or  hotels  of 
the  Stafis  of  the  Paris  Guards,  and  the  firemen  (mpeurs-pmnpiers) 
on  the  Boulevard  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  ;  the  market  Chabrol, 
the  Roule  market,  and  tlie  great  cattle-market  of  the  Petite- 
Yillette  ;  the  connecting  railroad  ;  the  Hotel  des  Miues  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel ;  the  squares  of  the  Arc-de-Triomphe, 
Europe,  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  and  the  Trinity,  and  that  near  the 
Theatre  Frangais ;  the  museums  of  the  Arcliives  of  the  Empire, 
Pierreponds,  and  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
St.  Anne  ;  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  the  Assize  Court ;  and, 
lastly,  a  number  of  school-houses.  The  works  contemplated  for 
1868  were  the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  I'lmpdratrice  and  the  Rue 
R<kiumur ;  completion  of  the  two  new  Boulevards,  and  of  the 
Faubourgs  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Marcel ;  the  laying  out  of  the 
park  of  Montsouris  ;  the  construction  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  com- 
pletion of  the  Central  Markets  and  their  approaches ;  erection 
of  the  College  Rollin  on  the  site  of  the  Montmartre  abattoir ; 
completion  of  the  College  Chaptal,  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  de 
Rome  and  Boulevard  des  BatignoUes.  The  Rue  de  Rome, 
between  the  Rue  de  la  Pi^pini^re  and  the  Boulevard  Hausmann 
has  been  completed  (December,  1868),  and  connects  the  old 
commune  of  tne  BatignoUes  with  the  network  of  new  streets 
that  surround  the  opera  house.  The  Boulevard  Hausmann  is 
being  extended  to  the  Rue  Taitbout,  and  the  houses  on  its  wav 
are  railing  under  the  pickaxe.  Ultimately  it  is  to  cut  through 
the  Rues  Taitbout,  Laffitte,  and  Le  Peletier  to  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  Drouot  and  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  opposite  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  and  form  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  Paris.  A 
magnificent  fountain  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  Place  du 
Chlteau  d'Eau.  In  October,  1868,  there  was  opened  a  new 
reading-room,  a  hall  for  students  in  connection  witn  the  library. 
Admission  is  given  by  tickets  to  students,  who  have  to  prove 
that  their  purpose  is  study.  The  hall  is  square,  and  entered  at  pre- 
sent from  the  Rue  Richelieu,  through  a  badly-lighted  vestibule. 
A  row  of  arcades  divides  the  hall  into  two  parts ;  one  is  a  square 
of  about  1400  square  feet,  furnished  with  desks,  tables,  and 
chairs  to  accommodate  about  400  readers ;  the  other  is  semi- 
circular, within  which  sit  the  conservators,  and  where  the  rare 
books  are  only  to  be  read  or  examined  under  their  eyes.  The 
roof  consists  of  nine  cupolas  of  enamelled  porcelain,  supported 
on  slender  columns  30  feet  high,  light  being  obtained  from  the 
circular  skylight  of  each  cupola.  The  whole  is  richly  decorated. 
About  40,000  volumes  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room,  to 
which  access  is  given  by  light  iron  balconies  running  round  the 
room.  Within  the  conservator's  department  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale  by  a  subteiranean  railway, 
and  from  this  store  of  what  is  called  a  million  volumes  books  are 
transmitted  as  required  by  the  students.   

PEEBLESSHIRE,  sometimes  called  TWEEDDALE,  Scot- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  iv.,  col.  102].  The  area  of  the  county  is  356 
square  miles,  or  227,868  acres,  of  which  226,890  acres  are  land, 
and  969  acres  water.  The  population  in  1861  was  11,408,  of 
whom  5658  were  males  ana  5750  females,  an  increase  of  670 
since  1851.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  1982 ;  of 
families  2410.  The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of 
age  attending  school  was  1682  ;  scholars  of  all  ages  1849.  By 
the  Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868  Peeblesshire  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  jointly  with  Selkirkshire,  instead  of 
separately  as  before.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  504. 
The  mmiber  registered  for  the  united  county  was  890  in  1868, 
and  at  the  genial  election  719  voted. 

Railways  now  traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west  The  main  line  is  the  North  British,  from 
Edinburgh,  which  enters  the  county  a  little  south  of  Penicuik, 
and  proceeds  in  a  generally  southern  direction  to  Peebles,  about 
11  miles,  where  it  turns  eastward  to  Innerleithen,  6  miles,  soon 
after  passing  which  it  leaves  the  county  on  its  way  to  the  Gala- 
shields  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  liawick  line.  The  Dol- 
phinton  branch  quits  the  line  just  described  at  Leadbum,  and 


runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Broomlee,  near  which  it 
leaves  the  county.  From  Peebles  the  Symington  branch  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  runs  witliin  the  county  south-west  to  Biggar, 
about  16  miles. 

Farming  is  carried  on  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  and 
improved  modes  of  culture ;  manures  and  implements  are 
readily  introduced.  A  considerable  quantity  of  oats  is  grown, 
but  sheep  farming  is  the  leading  pursiiit,  and  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Cheviots  and  Leicesters  are  the  kinds  mostly  kept, 
and  large  numbers  of  both  are  sent  to  the  English  markets.  In 
1867  there  were  in  the  county  42,362  acres  under  cultivation,  of 
which  10,579  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  6167  acres  under 
green  crops  ;  11,733  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  ro- 
tation; and  13,516  acres  permanent  pasture  or  grass  not 
broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com,  1415  acres 
were  barley  or  here  ;  9000  acres  oats  ;  only  6  acres  wheat  and 
rye  ;  and  158  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  616  acres  were  potatoes ;  5297  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ; 
94  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  and  159  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 
On  the  25th  ot  June,  1867,  there  were  4966  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  1960  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  1934  under  2 
years  of  age  ;  180,796  sheep,  of  which  70,364  were  under  1  year 
old  ;  and  1174  pigs.  Some  coal  is  raised  from  pits  at  Canops 
and  Macbiehill,  out  the  quantitv  is  not  returned. 

Towns  and  Villages: — The  only  royal  burgh  in  the  countjr  is 
Peebles ;  of  this  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  origmal 
article,  we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplemen- 
taiT  particulars. 

Peebles  [E.  C.  voL  iv.,  coL  102],  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
rojral  buigh  and  market  town,  54  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh  by 
rail.  In  1861  the  burgh  contained  340  inhabited  houses,  and 
2045  inhabitants  (of  whom  1056  were  females),  an  increase  of  63 
since  1851.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  town  has  been 
much  improved,  and  has  become  a  popular  summer  resort  New 
water  works  were  formed  in  1867.  A  new  Com  Exchange,  60 
feet  long,  was  erected  here  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Lessels,  of  Edinburgh.  The  castellated  mansion,  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Mareh,  then  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  and  the  principal  building  in  the  town,  was,  in  1857, 
purchased  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  fitted  up  as  a  library, 
and  furnished  with  10,500  volimies,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  place 
for  meetings,  and  "  presented  by  him  as  a  free  gift  to  his  native 
town."  Peebles  contains  besides  a  town-house,  a  good  Grammar- 
school,  and  a  jedL  Many  handsome  villas  have  been  built  in 
the  vicinity.    The  Tweed  affords  excellent  trout-fishing. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — EddlesUme, 
a  station  on  the  North  British  railway,  4  miles  N.  from  Peebles ; 
pop.  753,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  Innerleithmy  on  the 
Leithen,  a  station  on  the  North  British  railway,  6^  miles  E.  by 
S.  from  Peebles ;  pop.  1130,  a  decrease  of  106  since  1851,  but, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  there  has 
since  been  a  considerable  increase.  The  manufacture  of  tweeds 
and  woollen  shirting  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
village  is  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
spring,  celebrated  in  Scott's  St.  Ronan's  WeD.  The  fishing  in 
tne  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  forms  an  additional  attraction. 
Linton,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  the  Lamanca  station  of  the 
Dolphinton  branch  railway ;  pop.  of  the  village  512,  of  the 
parish,  1634,  a  decrease  of  96  since  1851.  WaUcerhumy  on  the 
bolphinton  railway.  If  miles  E.  of  Innerleithen,  a  village  which 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  16  years,  and  has  now  about  700 
inhabitants.  Here  are  6  woollen  mills  (chiefly  for  tweeds  and 
shirtii^s),  one  being  the  largest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

PEKING  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  104].  The  residence  of  our  embassy 
has  enabled  us  to  attain  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Lockhart,  a  surgeon,  who  has  resided  in  it  for  three  yeai-s,  read 
a  paper  descriptive  of  it  before  the  Roval  Geographical  Society  on 
April  23,  1866,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  society's 
journal  for  that  year.  From  it  we  learn  more  precisely  the 
general  form  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  towns.  The  Tartar  city 
occupies  the  greater  space,  is  nearly  quadrangular,  and  lies  to 
the  north.  The  Chinese  city  has  more  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, somewhat  overlapping  the  base  of  the  Tartar  city,  and 
Iving  to  the  south.  The  celebrated  walls  completely  surround 
the  northern  town,  extending  from  cast  to  west  about  41  miles, 
from  south  to  north  about  ^  miles.  The  wall  of  the  Chinese 
city  extends  from  north  to  south  about  2^  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  about  5  miles ;  its  northern  boundary  being  formed  by 
the  Tartar  wall,  and  its  own  walls  being  connected  with  it  by 
return  pieces  in  the  sides,  a  little  beyond  the  boundary  wall,  and 
in  these  are  twp  of  the  Chinese  gates.    The  whole  extent  circum- 
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scribed,  Mr.  Lockhart  Bays,  is  20  miles,  but  the  figures  ^ven 
make  it  about  26  miles.    The  wall  of  the  Tartar  city,  which  is 
much  the  strongest  and  largest,  is  36  feet  high,  with  a  parapet 
of  6  feet  high  on  both  sides.     Its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  52 
feet,  being  widest  on  the  north  side.    The  retaining  walls  are 
built  with  large  bricks,  the  inner  space  being  tilled  up  with 
earth  and  stones,  over  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  concrete,  and 
this  is  paved  with  bricks.    On  the  inner  side  are  inclined  planes, 
by  which  cavalry  can  ascend  the  walls.     In  this  wall  are  nine 
gates,  two  in  each  of  the  north,  east,  and  west  walls,  and  three 
on  the  south,  communicating  with  the  Chinese  city.     The  gates 
consist  of  an  inner  gate,  opening  into  a  large  space  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  with  an  outer  gate  at  its  side.     Over  the  gates  are  erected 
lofty  square  towers,  pierced  for  wall  guns  and  musketry,  and 
some  contain  cannon.    The  gates  are  closed  with  much  cere- 
mony every  evening ;  tolls  are  taken  on  all  goods  entering 
the  city,  and  the  guards  often  exact  more  than  the  tariff  from 
the  peasantry  who  enter,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  single  egg 
or  a  lump  of  coal.    Within  the  Tartar  city  are  two  other  en- 
closures, each  surrounded  by  a  wall.     The  innermost  enclosure, 
the  walls  of  which  are  coloured  red,  contains  the  royal  winter 
palace,  with  its  temples  and  pavilions,  into  which  no  European 
IS  allowed  to  enter.    The  surrounding  walls  are  coloured  yellow 
of  the  other  enclosure.    This  is  called  the  Imperial  City,  inwhich 
are  the  ornamental  grounds  and  waters  of  the  royal  residence. 
Outside  these  again  is  the  real  Tartar  city,  in  which  are  the  chief 
public  offices,  the  residences  of  the  princes  and  officials,  and  of  the 
garrison.    Some  of  the  palaces  have  been  handsome  buildings, 
but,  like  the  imperial  residence  itself,  show  symptoms  of  neglect 
and  decav.  The  six  chief  boards  or  tribunals,  the  Civil  Office,  those 
for  the  kevenue.  Rites,  War,  Criminal  Judicature,  and  Public 
Works,  all  extensive  buildings,  are  on  the  south  side  ;  the  Foreign 
Office  is  on  the  east  side.    The  residences  of  the  ambassadors, 
British,  French,  Russian,  and  American,  are  likewise  on  the  south 
side,  a  little  east  of  the  principal  gate. '   The  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  also  on  the  south  siae,  is  near  the  western  gate,  and 
not  far  from  it  are  tlie  Imperial  stables.    On  the  northern  side 
are  two  towers,  one  intended  for  a  watch  tower,  the  other  called 
the  Bell  Tower,  from  which  the  night  and  day  watches  are  rung. 
Nearer  to  the  north-eastern  (the  An-ting)  gate,  is  the  large  Lama 
Monastery  and  series  of  temples,  said  to  contain  2000  Lama 
priests.    It  was  the  An-ting  gate  that  was  given  up  to  the  Allies 
in  1860.     The  Temple  of  Confucius,  a  beautiful  Duilding,  with 
a  large  hall,  is  also  m  this  division.    In  the  east,  partly  on  the 
wall,  is  the  Observatory,  a  square  tower,  about  60  feet  high,  pro- 
vided with  large  bronze  astronomical  instruments ;  and  near  it 
is  the  university  for  literary  examinations.     On  the  west  is  a 
decayed  but  handsome  building,  called  the  Temple  of  Light. 
Within  the  town  there  are,  likewise,  several  large  Mohammedan 
mosques.   From  the  two  northern  gates  proceed  two  wide  streets, 
that,  passing  through  the  southern  gates,  maintain  a  direct  road 
for  some  distance  into  the  Chinese  city.     Straight  wide  streets 
also  proceed  from  each  of  the  eastern  and  western  gates.    In  the 
Chinese  city  one  continuous  street  runs  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  gate.     These  streets  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  other 
broad  streets,  and  these  again  by  lanes.    At  some  of  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  larger  streets  wooden  triumphal  arches  are  erected. 
The  centre  of  the  broad  streets  is  raised  to  form  a  carriageway  ; 
next  the  houses  is  a  broad  footway,  and  between  the  two,  in  the 
busy  parts  of  the  city,  are  long  lines  of  wooden  stalls  and  shops. 
The  streets  are  not  paved  ;  in  dry  weather  they  are  dusty,  in 
wet  weather  so  muddy  as  to  be  almost  impassable.    The  old  water- 
courses and  drains  are  now  decayed,  and  no  water  runs  through 
them  ;  Colonel  Walker,  who  was  in  Peking  at  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Lockhart,  said,  "  Of  all  the  dreary  and  filthy  cities  he  had 
ever  visit«i,  Peking  was  the  dreariest  and  most  filthy." 

In  the  southern,  or  Chinese  city,  a  direct  road  runs  from  its 
southern  central  gate  through  the  boundary  gate,  called  the 
Meridian  Gate,  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  At  this  gate  there  is  a 
large  space  enclosed  for  a  review  ground,  out  of  which  there  are 
three  gates,  the  centre  being  appropriated  for  the  Emperor. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  two  snrines  to  the  God  of  Wealth, 
where  candles  and  incense  are  offered  by  large  numbers  of  people 
on  appointed  days.  Just  within  the  southern  wall  are  two  lan^e 
enclosures,  one  on  each  side  of  the  broad  road  leading  to  the 
palace.  That  to  the  east  is  the  Teen-tan,  and  occupies  about  a 
square  mile,  laid  out  as  a  park,  with  fine  wooded  avenues.  In 
the  centre  is  another  enclosure,  containing  two  large  and  lofty 
circular  altars,  rising  by  successive  stages,  ornamented  with 
handsome  marble  balustrades.  That  to  the  north  is  surmounted 
"by  a  lofty  pagoda,  with  three  projecting  loofs,  covered  by 


glazed  blue  tiles,  the  highest  conical  roof  terminating  in  a  lax^ 

S'lt  bronze  ball."    This  altar  is  termed  that  of  the  Vault  of 
eaven.    In  a  large  building  near  are  kept  the  tablets  of  former 
emperors,  and  here  their  manes  are  worshipped.     Other  build- 
ings are  for  the  officers  and  attendants,  and  for  vessels  used  in  the 
sacrifices — a  long  covered  gallery  leading  from  them  to  the  place 
where  the  animals  are  slain  for  the  offerings.    The  south  altar  is 
the  Altar  of  Heaven,  similar  to  the  other,  except  that  its  flat 
top,  about  a  (|uarter  of  an  acre  in  extent^  is  unoccupied  1)t  any 
building,  and  is  the  place  where  the  Emperor  worships  and  pre- 
sents the  incense  on  the  night  preceding  the  winter  solstice.     He 
only  worship ',  acting  as  high  priest,  and  no  one  joins  wiih  him  in 
adoration.  The  burnt  offerings  are  made  on  a  square  altar  at  a  little 
distance.    On  the  west  side  of  the  great  road  is  the  Sliin-nung- 
tan,  or  altar  to  the  founder  of  agriculture.     It  is  not  so  large  as 
the  Teen-tan,  but  resembles  it  in  its  park-like  appearance.     In 
the  centre,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  are  two  or  three  square  altars, 
one  to  Shin-nung,  one  to  the  seasons  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  another  to  the  fruits  of  the  ground.     In  one 
part  of  the  park  is  a  piece  of  enclosed  groimd,  which  the  Emperor 
assists  in  ploughing ;  that  is,  he  touches  the  plough  and  scatters  a 
little  grain  ;  he  then  sits  on  a  raised  terrace  to  witness  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.     The  produce  of  this   imperial  field  is 
used  in  sacrifice." 

The  population  of  Peking  is  now  estimated  at  between  1 ,300,000 
and  1,500,0(K).  The  water  supply  is  drawn  from  numerous  wells ; 
it  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  houses  by  carts  or 
wheelbarrowjii.  To  the  west,  north-west,  and  nortii-east  of  the 
town,  there  are  extensive  coal-fields,  much  of  which  is  good 
bituminous  coal,  and  some  is  anthracite.  It  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  but  is  worked  very  superficially,  as  on  penetrating  to 
any  considerable  depth  the  mine  is  flooaed,  and  no  machinery 
has  as  yet  been  useci  to  draw  off  the  water.  The  possession  of 
such  a  treasure  may  some  day,  if  European  improvements  are 
introduced,  give  to  Peking  a  commercial  importance  that  it  has 
never  yet  possessed.  The  climate  is  dry.  June,  July,  and 
August  are  the  wet  months,  and  the  rainfall  averages  from  25  to 
30  inches.  The  temperature  varies  greatly,  from  100^  Fahr.  in 
June  and  July  to  6^  below  zero  in  the  wmter,  when  the  ice  in 
the  adjacent  waters  is  usually  2  feet  thick  ;  it  is  then  removed, 
and  packed  for  use  in  the  summer  months.  The  draught  animals 
are  norses,  donkeys,  mules,  and  cameU.  At  the  city  gates  and 
elsewhere  there  are  cab-stands,  the  cabs  being  drawn  by  mule& 
The  Europeans  have  cemeteries,  all  outside  of  the  town,  as  have 
also  the  Mohammedans. 

PEMBROKE,  Pembrokeshire  fE.  C.  vol.  iv.,  col.  105],  a  mu- 
nicipal and  parliamentary  borougn,  and  market  town,  9^  miles 
W.  from  Tenby  by  rail.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2140 
inhabited  houses,  and  16,071  inhabitants,  of  whom  8176  were 
males  and  6895  females,  an  increase  of  4964  since  1851.  Pembroke 
unites  with  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston,  to  form  the  Pembroke 
District  of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  the  district  of  borotu^  contained  3434 
inhabited  houses,  and  21,773  inhabitants.  The  number  of  elec- 
tors in  1866  was  1433  ;  in  1868  there  were  3022  registered  At 
the  general  election  of  1865,  972  voted  ;  and  2468  at  that  of 
1868.  Pembroke  Poor  Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  69,804  acres,  and  a  population  of 
28,930  in  1861. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  town,  but  the 
new  houses  are  chiefly  small  dwellings  and  shops,  with  2  or  3 
chapels.  No  alteration  worth  noticing  has  been  made  in  the 
general  character  of  the  town.  The  occupations  remain  pretty 
much  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday 
and  is  well  attended.  The  important  naval  station,  Pembroke 
Dock,  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Pembroke  is  noticed  under  the  coimtv. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  South  Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.,  coL  105]. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  401,691  acres,  or  627*64  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1861  was  96,278,  of  whom  45,930  were  males 
and  50,348  females,  an  increase  of  2138  since  1851.  In  1801  the 
county  contained  56,280  inhabitants ;  the  increase  in  60  years 
has,  therefore,  been  30,998,  or  71  per  cent  The  number  of 
families  in  1861  was  21,331 ;  of  inhabited  houses  19,418.  Pem- 
brokeshire returns  3  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 1  for 
the  county  at  large,  and  1  each  for  the  Pembroke  and  Haver- 
fordwest Districts  of  Borouglis.  In  1861  the  .population  of  the 
parliamentary  county,  excluding  that  of  the  represented  boroughs, 
was  63,847  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  13,662.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1865  was  3797  ;  in  1868  there  were  4690 
registered  ;  at  the  general  election  there  was  no  contest  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  316,470^  ;  the  rateable  value  274,217/. 
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When  the  origiiial  article  was  published  the  011I7  zailway  in 
Pembiokeahire  was  -the  South  Wales  line,  which,  entering  the 
coimty  on  the  east,  was  carried  as  far  as  Haverfordwest  It  has 
since  been  continued  southwards  by  Johnston  to  New  Milford, 
9^  miles,  with  a  branch  or  extension  westward  to  Milford,  7 
miles.  Another  line,  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  leaves  the  South 
Wales  Railway  at  Whitland,  runs  south-west  to  Narberth,  then 
south  to  Tenby,  and  thence  west  to  Pembroke,  in  all  27^  miles. 

Farming  is  pursued  with  much  spuit  in  Pembrokeshire,  im- 
provemento  being  stimulated  by  agricultural  societies  and 
farmers'  clubs.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  area  are  under  crops, 
and  of  this  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  (23*4  per  cent)  is  nnaer 
com,  while  more  than  four-sevenths  are  in  permanent  pasture. 
The  principal  cereals  are  oats  and  barley ;  oats  taking  neariy 
half  the  entire  com  acreage,  and  barley  about  an  eighth  less, 
whilst  wheat  has  little  more  than  a  Quarter  the  acreage  of  oats. 
Green  erops  occupy  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  acreage  of  com,  and  of 
this,  turnips,  the  only  green  crop  grown  largely,  take  considerably 
over  half.  In  1868  there  were  m  the  county  270,463  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which  63,328  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  11,843 
acres  under  green  crops ;  36,859  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses 
imder  rotation ;  and  148,668  acres  permanent  pasture,  or  grass 
not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops, 
9468  acres  were  wheat ;  25,986  acres  barley  or  here ;  27,698 
acres  oats ;  68  acres  rye ;  and  108  acres  beans  ami  peas.  Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops,  4037  acres  weiti  potatoes  ;  6393  acres 
turnips  and  swedes ;  938  acres  mangold  ;  236  aci-es  carrots  and 
cabbage  ;  and  239  acres,  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Grazing  is  a  leading  occupation  with  the  agriculturists  of 
Pembrokeshire.  Laige  numbers  of  a  very  fine  breed  of  black 
cattle,  known  as  Castlemartins,  are  raised  and  exported.  More 
cattle  are  kept  in  Pembrokeshire  than  in  any  other  Welsh 
county  except  Carmarthenshire,  and  there  the  number  is  much 
less  relatively  to  the  area  under  crops  ^24*9  against  26*6).  The 
native  sheep  are  excellent  for  mutton,  out  have  coarse  wool,  and 
attempts  have  been  made,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  county,  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  introduction  of  various 
English  varieties.  SmaU  horses  and  ponies  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensively  reared.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  71,877 
cattle  in  the  coimty,  of  which  29,645  were  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  27,124  under  two  years  of  age ;  115,352  sheep,  of  which 
62,997  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  19,336  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  imimportant.  Ship  and  boat-building, 
rope  and  sail-making  employ  some  hands  m  the  sea-ports,  and 
there  are  the  few  manufactures  required  for  the  local  wants. 
The  fisheries  are  of  relatively  greater  value.  Coal  mining  em- 
ploys a  large  number  of  persons.  In  all  there  are  19  collieries 
in  operation  in  the  county,  Haverfordwest  and  Tenby  being  the 
centres.  The  coal  is  cmefly  an  anthracite,  but  the  quantity 
raised  is  not  returned  separately.  In  1867  there  were  exported 
from  Milford,  almost  exclusively  coastwise,  28,082  tons  of  an- 
thracite, and  21,510  tons  of  coal.  Lead  is  found  in  two  or  three 
S laces,  and  worked  at  Uanfymach,  on  the  Carmarthen  boun- 
ary :  during  1867,  there  were  obtained  282  tons  of  lead  ore, 
producing  211  tons  of  lead  and  2175  oz.  of  silver.  Iron  is  found 
in  the  western  part  of  the  coimty,  and  is  now  being  worked  to  some 
extent  at  Stepaside,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  where  is 
found  a  rich  vein  of  heematite  ore.  Slate  of  inferior  quality  is 
quarried,  as  is  abo  the  hard  mountain  limestone,  both  as  a 
building  stone  and  for  manure.  A  black  marble  of  good  quality 
occurs  in  the  Milford  district.  Clays  suitable  for  firebricks,  and 
sand  for  glass-making  also  occur. 

Tauma  and  ViUaget.  —  Psubroke,  the  county  town,  and 
Havebfobdwest,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles ;  of  the  other 
towns  and  the  principal  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article, 
we  give  the  respective  popuhitions  in  1861,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary particulars. 

St  David! s  [K  C.  voL  ii.  coL  689],  an  episcopal  city,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Uie  Haverfordwest  railway  station ;  population  of  the 
parish,  2199,  a  decrease  of  261  since  1851.  Tne  Cathedral  has 
undergone  some  further  and  careful  restoration,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  town  is  unaltered.  The  trade  is 
inconsiderable. 

Fishguard,  a  parliamentary  borough,  sesrport^  and  market 
town.  14  miles  N.  from  the  Haverfordwest  railway  station ; 
population,  1593,  a  decrease  of  164  since  1851.  Fishgaard  is  a 
contributary  to  the  Haverfordwest  District  of  Boroughs.  The 
fi^eiy  employs  many  hands.  Ship-building  is  carried  on ;  and 
some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  01  agricultural  produce  and  the 
import  of  coal,  limestone^  and  general  provisions.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday. 
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Milford  [E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  812],  on  the  north  side  of  Milford 
Haven,  a.  sea-port,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Milford  Railway, 
7  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Haverfordwest ;  population,  3007,  an 
increase  of  170  since  1851.  Milford  is  a  contributaiy  to  the 
Pembroke  District  of  Boroughs.  The  construction  of  .the  rail- 
way and  harbour  works  in  connection  with  it  have  improved  the 
trade  of  the  place ;  but  it  remains  as  yet  ver^  imperfectly  de- 
veloped as  compared  with  tlie  capabilities  of  its  fine  haven,  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  the  neighbourhood,  its  convenient  site 
and  railwav  accommodation.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  regist^ed  as  belonging 
to  the  port,  318  sailing-vessels  of  an  a^^regate  burden  of  9571 
tons ;  and  3  steam-vessels  of  332  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  yeai* 
was — ^inwards,  615  British  sailing-vessels  of  32,642  tons;  517 
steam-vessels  of  171,208  tons ;  and  10  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
2338  tons  ;  outwards,  871  British  sailing-vessels  of  38,034  tons, 
386  steam-vessels  of  106,985  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailin^-vesseU  of 
916  tons.  During  1867,  49,592  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  ^n^ 
the  port.  The  amount  of  custom  duties  collected  durmg  1867 
was  105i.,  a  decrease  of  691.  from  that  of  1866.  The  oystet 
fishery  is  less  productive  than  formerly,  but  efibrts  are  wftlring  to 
re-stock  the  beds.  The  village  of  New  Milford,  about  3^  miles 
£.  of  Milford,  opposite  Pembroke  Dock,  has  good  railway  accom- 
modation, the  roils  being  carried  on  to  the  steamboat  pier,  and 
has  taken  some  of  the  trade  of  Milford.  Steamers  ply  regularly 
from  it  to  Waterford,  and  the  Bristol  and  Liverpool  and  Brist<i 
and  Pembroke  steamers  call  here. 

Narherih  (^.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  914],  on  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby 
Railway,  10|  miles  N.  from  Tenby  ;  population,  1209,  a  decrease 
of  183  since  1851.  Karberth  is  a  contrioutary  to  the  Haverford- 
west District  of  Boroughs.  Narberth  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
51  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  124,903  acres,  and  a 
population  of  21,344  in  1861.  A  new  Congregational  chapel  was 
erected  in  1863 ;  and  there  are  two  other  dmpels,  an  endowed 
school,  market  house,  &c.  The  neighbouring  coal  mines  and 
quarries  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday. 

Newport,  at  the  head  of  Newport  Ba^  on  the  north  coast,  10 
miles  S.W.  from  Cardigan  railway  station  ;  population,  1575,  a 
decrease  of  141  since  16^1.  Some  trade  is  done  in  the  import  of 
timber,  coal,  and  culm ;  and  the  export  of  butter,  com,  and  slates. 
The  market  is  on  Friday. 

Pemhrake  Dock,  or  Pater,  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby  Railway,  3  miles  N.W. 
from  Pembroke ;  population.  10,190,  an  increase  of  3954  since 
1851.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Government 
docks,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  the  dock  accommodation. 
The  entrances  have  been  widened,  new  graving  docks  formed  or 
the  old  enlarged,  new  slips  and  basins  formS,  and  additional 
encine-houses,  mills,  founcuies,  and  workshops  built.  Additioncd 
military  works,  fonning  a  line  of  fortifications^  have  also  been 
constructed  around  the  dockyard,  at  a  cost,  since  1861,  of  upwards 
of  250,000/.  The  town  has  some  foreign,  as  well  as  coastinff, 
trade.  Steamers  ply  to  Bristol  and  Wateriord.  The  church  is 
modem.  A  new  Gothic  Congregational  chapel  was  built  in 
1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton. 

Tenby  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  809],  on  the  west  coast  of  Carmarthen 
Bay,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby  Railway,  9^  miles  E.  from 
Pembroke ;  population,  2982.  Tenby  is  a  contributory  to  the 
Pembroke  District  of  Boroughs.  The  town  has  some  coasting 
trade.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  Tenby  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  populantv  as  a  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Good  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  have  been  built ;  and  there  ^re  libraries, 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre  ;  churches,  chapels,  and  schools. 
The  Welsh  Aloert  Memorial,  inaugurated  by  Prince  Arthur, 
August,  1865,  stands  on  the  headl^d  on  which  Tenby  Oistle 
once  stood.  It  consiBts  of  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort^  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Thomas,  raised  on  a  carved  pedestal,  which 
stands  on  a  massive  cainu 

WisUmf  5  miles  £.  by  N.  from  the  Haverfordwest  railway 
station;  population,  713,  a  decrease  of  61  since  1851.  Its  only 
title  to  separate  notice  is  that  it  is  a  contributory  to  tiiie  Pem- 
broke District  of  Boroughs. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

;S^^  DogmaePs,  a  stragglinc  village  on  the  river  Teify  or  Teivy, 
1^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Cardigan  railway  station :  pop.  of 
the  parish.  2438,  a  decrease  of  251  smce  1851.  Kilgerran,  on  the 
souu  bank  of  the  Teify,  3^  miles  S.  K  from  the  Cardigan  rail- 
way station :  pop.  of  the  parish,  1236,  a  decrease  of  30  since 
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1861.  Salmon  fishing  and  the  slate  quairies  are  the  chief  sources 
of  employment  Nevem,  2  miles  £.  from  Newport,  and  7  miles 
S.W.  mm  the  Cardigan  railway  station ;  pop.  1436,  a  decrease 
of  206  since  1851. 

PENRYN,  Cornwall  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  114]  .a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  8|  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Truro.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  700  inhabited  houses,  and  3547 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  412  since  1851.  Penryn  imites  with 
Falmouth  to  return  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  united  borough  contained  2238  inhabited  houses,  and 
14,485  inhabitants.  In  1866  there  were  837  electors  ;  in  1868 
1M6  were  registered,  and  about  1340  voted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. Peniyn  has  received  few  additions  to  its  pubhc  buildings. 
It  has  a  town-haU,  market-house,  church,  chapels,  schools,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  good  hotels.  Granite  nrom  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries,  and  earlv  vegetables  for  the  London  and  Bristol 
markets  are  exported.  Ship  and  boat-building  and  the  fishery 
afford  employment.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

PENZANCE,  Cornwall  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  115],  a  municipal 
borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  West 
Cornwall  Railwav,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Truro.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1941  inhabited  houses,  and  9414  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  200  since  1851.  For  sanitury  purposes  the  corpo- 
ration is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Healtn.  Penseance  Poor 
Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
65,092  acres,  'and  a  population  of  54^554  in  1861. 

A  pretty  drinking  fountain  of  native  granite,  in  the  Alexandra^ 
road,  commemorates  ''the  opening  and  naming  of  this  road ''  by 
the  Princess  Alexandra  in  July,  1865.  This  was  one  of  several 
town  improvements  carried  out  about  that  time,  including  the 
formation  and  widening  of  streets,  new  esplanades  overlooking 
Mount's  Bay,  and  a  new  promenade  pier  completed  in  1866. 
The  Penzance  Public  Buildmgs  is  a  great  architectural  addition 
to  the  town.  It  is  built  of  fine  white  granite,  is  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  style,  the  order  Doric  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  has 
a  principal  fagade,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  wiuQs,  135  feet 
long.  The  bmlding  provides  a  Quild-hall,  council  chamber  and 
municipal  offices^  puolic  news  room,  and  rooms  for  the  fine 
museum  of  the  Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  the  huge  library  of  the  Penzance  Institute,  whilst  the 
west  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Com- 
walL  Of  the  interior  the  princip^  feature  is  the  great  hall,  80 
feet  long^  40  feet  wide,  and  40  high,  with  large  organ  loft  and 
^lery.  It  waa  desired  by  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  ana  completed 
in  1867.  Penzance  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  good 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  libraries,  assembly-rooms,  baths,  &o.,  are 
provided  for  visitors.  The  town  has  also  a  considerable  general 
trade.  Much  of  the  Cornish  tin  is  shipped  at  this  port.  On 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  r^;i6tered  as  oelonging 
to  the  port  29  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  having  an 
aggregate  burden  of  767  tons  ;  79  above  50  tons,  their  aggregate 
burden  being  8885  tons ;  and  1  steam-vessel  of  20  tons.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  year  were  : — 
inwards,  627  British  sailins-vessels  of  50,465  tons,  188  steam- 
vessels  of  31,501  tons,  ana  53  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  5176 
tons ;  outwards.  172  British  sailinff-vessels  of  12,413  tons,  133 
steam-vessels  or  9528  tons,  and  25  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2761 , 
tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port 
during  1867  was  6828/.,  a  decrease  of  253/.  from  that  of  1866. 
There  is  a  considerable  pilchard  fishery,  and  early  vegetables 
are  hugely  grown.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Subscnptions  have  been  raised  for  erecting  a  lofty  granite  tower 
in  the  vicinity  of  Penzance  as  a  memorial  of  Sir  Humphi^^ 
Davy. 

PERNAMBUCO  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  117],  the  second  town  and 
sea-port  in  Brazil,  has  received  an  addition  of  several  public  build- 
ings, and  man^r  improvements.  Built  on  a  low  sand,  parts  of  it 
have  been  subject  to  occasional  inundations,  especially  from  the 
Beberibe  river,  and  none  of  it  can  be  effectually  drained.  A 
part  of  it  is  embanked,  but  imperfectly ;  and  the  land  about  it, 
m  the  rainy  season,  is  a  swaznp.  Were  it  perfectly  embanked  on 
both  sides,  firom  Olinda  to  Recife,  the  harbour  bar  would  be 
rendered  less  troublesome,  a  Quantity  of  land  might  be  utilised, 
drainage  might  be  effected,  whereas  all  moisture  is  now  left  to 
evaporate  or  sink  into  the  sandy  soil  The  wharfs  and  quays 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  an  individual,  M.  Araujo,  who 
has  effected  various  other  beneficial  alterations  in  the  city,  for 
which  he  has  been  created  Baron  do  Livramento.  He  has  built 
and  paved  streets ;  but  his  chiefwork  has  been  the  bridge,  called 


Pietro  Segundo,  over  the  Capibaribe  river,  for  which  he  was 
contractor,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Martineau,  an  Bnglish  engineer, 
the  designer  and  constructor.  It  was  finished  in  1865,  at  a  cost 
of  ;^,(X)0.  It  is  585  feet  in  length,  by  41  in  width,  resting  on 
12  tubular  iron  piles,  and  framed  on  the  trellis-girder  system. 
The  total  weight  of  iron  employed  was  2530  tons.  The  centre 
is  paved  with  granite,  the  footways  with  brick.  Another  bridge 
across  the  stream  after  the  Junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  al^o  the 
work  of  tlie  Baron,  replacmg  the  old  Duteh  bridge,  which  in 
1854  was  so  damaged  by  floods  that  for  10  years  it  was  only 
used  as  a  footway.  In  1864  the  new  one  was  completed,  con- 
structed of  wood,  resting  on  tubular  iron  piers,  sent  from  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  handsome,  and  retains  at  each  end  the  old 
bridge-chapels,  with  their  slrrines  and  images,  but  is  lighted,  as 
the  whole  town  is,  with  ^as.  The  Provincial  Palace,  a  large, 
square,  unimpressive  building,  is  at  the  end  of  the  Imperador- 
street,  which  is  broad  and  well-built,  in  the  San  Antonio  quarter. 
In  the  Bairro  da  Boa  Vista,  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the 
city,  is  a  fine  building,  the  hospital  of  Pedro  Segundo,  not  vet 
finished  ;  and  an  English  Protestant  church,  a  very  undignined 
edifice,  thrown  back  from  the  street,  with  a  wretched  Ionic 
portico.  No  burials  are  now  allowed  in  churches,  and  therefore 
a  great  cemetery  was  opened  in  December,  1851,  with  a  Gk>thic 
clmpel  in  the  centre ;  the  grounds  have  been  planted  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  dead  are  enclosed  in  catacombs,  but 
the  monuments  are  said  to  be  in  general  in  very  bad  taste.  The 
population  of  Pemambuco  is  about  80,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  slaves,  one-third  free  blacks,  and  one-third  Brazilians 
and  foreigners.  Olinda  has  sunk  into  iosignificance,  chiefly  now 
the  residence  of  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the  monasteries  and 
churches  there,  and  a  few  merchants  living  awa^  from  their 
offices  in  the  city.    (Burton's  From  London  to  Janeiro^  1868.) 

PERSIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  119-134].  The  reign  of  Shah 
Mohammed  was  marked  by  no  event  of  interest  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Herat.  He  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours ; 
to  the  political  agente  of  the  European  powers  he  was  courteous, 
and  he  favoured  the  introduction  of  reiorms  in  his  government, 
but  without  displayinff  much  energy.  He  died  in  1848,  and  was 
succeeded  byhis  son  Shah  Nasir-eoHaeen,  at  that  time  only  sixteen 
years  old.  He  was  opposed  by  a  cousin,  whose  father  had  been 
governor  of  Khorassan,  and  who  held  out  in  the  city  of  Mushed 
till  the  end  of  1849,  when  Mushed  was  taken,  and  uie  pretender 
put  to  death.  The  Shah  had  appointed  Mirza  Teki  Khan,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  as  his  vizir,  who  had  set  himself  vigo- 
rously to  work  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  government, 
especially  to  repress  bribery,  to  restore  order  to  me  finances, 
and  discipline  to  the  army.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
good  results,  but  created  him  many  enemies.  In  1850  a  revolt 
occurred  aihong  the  adherents  of  a  sect  called  the  Babees,  who 
held  that  the  earth  had  been  given  them  for  a  possession,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  lawful  to  wrest  it  from  the  imbelieverSb 
It  broke  out  in  Irak-Ajem6  at  the  town  of  Yezd,  where  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  and 
it  soon  extended  to  Zenjan.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  it  was 
repressed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  when  Zenjan  was  taken,  and 
all  who  survived  the  assault,  men,  women,  and  children^  were 
butehered. 

Thus  far  Mirza  Teki  Khan  had  been  successful  He  had 
embellished  Teheran  with  the  handsomest  bazaar  which  it  yet 
possesses,  he  had  brought  in  some  foreigners  to  improve  the  army, 
and  he  had  authorised  the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Persian  language,  under  the  management  of  an 
Englishman.  These  measures  seem  to  have  given  offence  to  the 
partisans  of  old  fashions,  the  Shah  was  persuaded  by  them  that 
Teki  Khan  was  assuming  too  great  a  power.  On  Nov.  13, 1851, 
Teki  Khan  was  dismissed,  ordered  to  retire  to  Kashan,  and  on 
Jan.  9,  1852,  was  put  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mirza 
Aga  Khan,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  Russia.  By 
a  treaty  with  this  power  Persia  had  given  up  the  right  of  having 
any  vessels  of  war  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Turcomans  had  been 
for  a  long  time  troublesome,  making  incursions  and  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants  around  Astrabad  as  slaves.  Russia  was  adced 
to  render  assistance  by  intercepting  tliese  attacks  from  the 
sea.  This  she  readily  afforded;  but  in  return  wished  that 
Astrabad  should  be  given  up  to  her  as  a  port  for  her  navy, 
and  [on  this  being  refused,  the  little  island  of  Atchura,  which 
commands  the  port,  was  seized  and  occupied.  In  August,  1862, 
an  attempt  by  some  of  the  discomfited  Babees  was  made  to 
assassinate  the  Shah  ;  it  failed,  although  he  waa  wounded ; 
and  the  attempt  was  pumshed  by  a  frightful  amount  of  tortures 
and  executions. 
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In  1853  Persia  suffered  severely  from  the  cholera  ;  an  earth- 
quake in  Ma^  nearly  destroyed  the  towns  of  Shiraz  and  Kashan; 
and  hail  and  inundations  in  the  autumn  damaged  the  crops  to  an 
alarming  extent  In  1854  the  war  in  the  East  made  the  attitude  of 
Persia  of  more  than  usual  importance.  In  Januanr  the  court  of 
Teheran  declared  its  neutrality ;  England  and  I^tmce,  feeling 
that  the  inclination  of  Persia  was  rather  in  favour  of  Russia,  com- 
missioned their  plenipotentiaries,  Mr.  Murmy,  and  M.  Bour^ 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  keep  her  neutral.  A  formal 
treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  France  in  July,  1855, 
the  privileges  of  which  were  also  given  to  England  by  another 
treaty.  But  during  this  year  a  quarrel  arose  between  tiie 
English  envoy^  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  Persian  government,  re- 
spectingthe  seizure  of  one  of  the  native  servants  of  the  embassy, 
and  in  December  he  renounced  his  mission  and  quitted  Teheran 
with  all  his  suite.  It  was  apprehended  that  this  would  have 
caused  Persia  to  draw  closer  to  Russia  for  protection,  but  the 
news  of  the  success  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimea  kept  her  firm  to 
the  policy  of  neutrality.  Negotiations  on  this  subject  took  place 
which  lasted  throuchout  1856.  Another  cause  of  dispute  was 
impending.  As  early  as  1853  an  engagement  had  been  made 
with  Great  Britain  that  Persia  should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Afghanistan.  In  1856  a  Persian  army  was  despatched  against 
Herat,  a  province  claiming  to  be  independent,  but  to  which 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  pretended  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  rival  ^ans  had  appealed  to  Persia  for  protec- 
tion against  an  apprehended  attack  oy  Dost  Mahommed.  On 
this  occasion  En^and  announced  to  Persia  that  any  hostile 
attempt  against  Herat  would  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  war 
against  herself.  Persia  persiBted,  and  after  a  long  siege  captured 
Herat  on  Oct  13,  1856,  and  put  the  governor  to  deatL  In 
November  a  considerable  miutaiy  and  naval  force  was  de- 
spatched from  Bombcnr  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under  General 
Stalker  ;  it  was  landed  at  Bushire  on  Nov.  29,  and  easily  pos- 
sessed itself  of  the  place.  In  January,  1857,  General  Outram 
arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  force.  On  Feb.  3  the  British 
army  advanced  against  a  large  Persian  army  assembled  at  Boras- 
jooi^  attacked  and  defeated  it  on  the  5th,  and  after  destroying 
an  immense  amoimt  of  stores  marched  back  to  Bushire.  On 
their  return  they  were  attacked  at  night  at  Khoosh-ab,  but  when 
day  arose  they  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Persians  with  heavy 
loss.  General  Havelock  joined  soon  after,  and  in  March  the 
British  advanced  to  Mohamrah,  where  the  Persians  had  mus- 
tered 13,000  men,  and  thrown  up  fortifications.  The  British 
numbered  only  5000,  but  the  Persians  soon  fled ;  this  success 
was  followed  bv  the  taking  of  Ahwaz ;  then  the  news  came 
that  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  the  army  was  hurried  back 
to  India,  where  its  presence  was  needed  in  consequence  of  the 
mutiny.  In  the  meantime  a  Persian  ambassador,  Ferouk  Khan, 
had  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  in  March,  1857,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Paris  between  Persia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Persia  as  soon  as  the  intel- 
ligence reached  in  the  following  April.  By  the  treaty  the  Per- 
sian territory  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  pri- 
soners to  be  restored  on  each  side,  satisfaction  was  to  be  given 
for  the  offence- given  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  plenipotentiary  at 
Teheran,  who  was  then  to  resume  his  functions,  Herat  was  to  be 
surrendered,  and  the  Shah  renounced  all  claims  upon  it  or  any 
other  Afghan  state. 

The  embassy  of  Ferouk  Khan  was  productive  of  important 
conseriuences  for  Persia.  Nosir-ed-deen  appears  to  have  been  an 
intelligent  man  ;  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  his  coimtry  was 
suffering  from  bad  government  and  the  corruption  and  oppression 
of  the  officials.  His  chief  vizir  was  among  the  most  corrupt,  and 
his  wealth  it  was  stated  hod  accumulated  to  the  value  or  three 
millions  sterling.  In  1858  Ferouk  Khan  was  recalled  from 
Paris,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  vizir,  Mirza-Aga-Khan,  his 
predecessor,  being  dismissed  from  his  office  and  denuded  of  all 
nis  ill-gotten  wealth,  but — a  novelty  in  Persian  changes  of 
ministry, — ^instead  of  the  bowstring  being  sent,  he  was  only 
condemned  to  a  residence  in  a  small  town  under  surveillance. 

Guided  by  Ferouk  Khan  a  number  of  improvements  were 
introduced.  The  army  was  re-oiganised  xmder  French  military 
officers ;  the  old  flint  muskets  were  replaced  by  percussion 
locks  and  rifled  barrels.  Two  chambers  were  established,  to 
which  national  measures  were  submitted  in  order  to  be  dis- 
cussed, though  they  were  not  aUowed  to  initiate  any,  and  in 
1865  special  ministers  were  appointed  for  war,  foreign  affairs, 
and  finance.  The  old  municipal  governments  were  relieved 
from  the  arbitrary  rule  to  whicn  they  had  been  subjected ;  and 
some  amount  of  self-government  was  secured  to  them.    Under 


these  conditions  reforms  have  been  effected  in  the  finance; 
oppressive  governors  of  provinces  have  been  discharged  and 
punished  ;  and  taxes  have  been  lightened.  The  good  effects  of 
the  reform  in  the  army  were  shown  in  a  war  against  the  Turco- 
mans, who  had  invaded  the  frontiers,  towards  the  end  of  1860. 
The  first  army  sent  against  them  under  Hamaz  Mirza  was 
beaten^or  which  the  general  was  degraded.  A  new  expedition 
under  Prince  Murad  Mirza  was  sent  against  them  in  February, 
1861.  After  a  lon^  campaign  he  beat  them  in  a  battle  in 
October,  and  again  m  Januarv,  1862.  when  they  were  finally 
repidsea  and  quelled.  But  the  old  tmrbarism  was  not  extinct, 
many  prisoners  were  taken ;  they  were  marched  to  Teheran, 
suffering  severely  by  the  way  ;  and  there  the  Shah  ordered  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  should  be  shot,  and  remained  fixed  in 
his  determination  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  Euro- 
pean consuls  and  of  his  own  ministers.  The  troops  ordered  for 
this  bloody  work  showed  their  disgust  by  discnaiginc  their 
pieces  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  kill  the  prisoners,  ana  it  was 
not  till  eight  deti^hments  had  been  employed  one  after  the 
other  that  the  unfortunate  wretches]  were  despatched.  In 
October,  1861,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  suspected  of  having 
designs  on  Herat,  of  which  the  independence  hiad  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  treaty  between  Persia  and  England,  and  an  army 
of  40,000  men  under  Miuad  Mirza,  was  sent  to  oppose  his  at- 
tempt. An  ambassador  was  also  sent  to  London  to  invoke  the 
interference  of  Great  Britain  apdnst  the  infringement  of  the 
neutrality  of  Herat,  but  tiie  British  government  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  dispute  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  ;  Herat  was 
taken  in  May,  1863,  by  Dost  Mohammed,  who  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.  [Apohanistak,  E.  C.  S.].  In  1864  another  expedi- 
tion was  sent  against  the  Turcomans,  who  were  aoain  bc»ten, 
and  suffered  sev^ely ;  biit  the  incursions  of  these  bands  of  robben 
have  more  than  once  since  occasioned  the  employment  of  armies 
aoainst  them ;  yet  though  successful  in  the  field  they  are  unable 
wnolly  to  prevent  the  incursions,  and  are  now  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  the  frontiers  to  lepfl  the  attempts  wherever 
they  are  made.  In  1865  a  dispute  arose  with  Turkey  respecting 
the  customs'  duties  of  the  two  countries,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  serious,  but  which  was  amicably  settled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  European  powers  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

It  is  aifficult  to  estimate  the  population  of  Persia  ;  the  general 
estimate  makes  it  about  10,000,000 ;  but  Mr.  Binning,  who 
spent  a  year  in  it  in  1851,  estiDiates  it  only  at  8,000,000 ;  while 
Mr.  Watson,  the  most  recent  historian  of  Persia  (1866),  reckons 
it  at  no  more  than  5,000,000.  He  probably  does  not  include 
the  half-independent,  nomadic  Ilyats,  to  whom  the  other  autho- 
rities give  a  population  of  about  3,000,000.  The  estimates  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  equally  vague,  but  in  1868, 
including  the  revenue  applied  for  the  church  and  for  education, 
it  was  about  4,700,0002.,  and  the  expenditure  the  same.  There  is 
no  national  debt.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  consider- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Until  recently  the  country  has  been  literally  without 
roads,  nothinff  but  tracks  made  by  passing  caravans,  with  few 
bridges,  and  here  and  there  some  relics  of  better  times  in  tbe 
formation  of  ways  cut  in  the  mountain  passes.  Nasir-ed-deen 
has  caused  some  good  roads  to  be  made,  and  several  railways 
have  been  projected.  Telegraph  lines,  less  expensive  and  more 
easily  constructed,  have  already  been  formed  in  several  direc- 
tions. One  from  Teheran  goes  to  Bushire,  where  it  joins  the 
Anglo-Indian  line  ;  another  to  Baghdad  joins  the  Turkish  line  ; 
and  a  third  by  way  of  Resht  on  the  Caspian  is  united  to  the 
Russian  line.  The  commerce  as  yet  is  not  large.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  silk,  silk-worms'  eggs  (which  have  oeen 
in  much  request  since  the  disease  broke  out  in  Europe),  wool, 
and  otiier  raw  produce  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000,000L,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  being  the  principal  enstomers. 
The  imports  exceed  the  exports,  ana  consut  of  manufactured 
goods,  articles  of  luxury,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  and  spirits, 
of  which  the  stronger  sorts  are  preferred  ;  their  own  wines  oeing 
thought  too  weak.  Among  other  attempts  to  introduce  modem 
improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  coUeffe 
at  Teheran,  where  a  certain  number  of  ^rouths  are  tau^t  tne 
ordinary  branches  of  a  European  education,  with  the  Knglish 
and  French  languages.  This  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  state ;  which  al^  sends  a  certain  number  of  vouths  to  France 
to  be  instructed  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  the  students  on  their  zetum  are  not 
looked  upon  with  favourable  eyes  by  their  fellow  countrymen, 
especially  by  the  orthodox  believers. 
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Teheran  coutiniies  to  be  the  capital,  althoimH  its  population, 
which  is  about  120.000,  is  exceeded  by  that  of  other  towns.  Tlie 
chief  mosque  is  a  handsome  building,  as  is  also  the  college ;  the 
-firitish  Residency  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city,  bmlt  in  a 
.mixture  of  European  and  Persian  styles,  and  kept  in  repair, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  mainr  other  buildings.  The  streets, 
in  addition  to  bein^  naixow  and  crooked,  have  uncoyered  drains 
running  through  tnem ;  bazaars  are  numerous,  roofed  in,  and 
obtaining  light  from  occasional  cupolas,  but  none  have  any 

Pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  nor  are  any  of  them  large, 
'he  citadel,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Shah  and  some 
ministerial  residences,  is  a  square  sutrounded  with  .walls  and  a 
moat  No  one  is  allowed  to  walk  at  night  iivithout  a  lantern, 
and  in  one  of  the  streets  oil-lamps  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
houses.  There  are  no  manuflEustures  of  any  importance  in  the 
•town,  although  a  ^  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  Elburz 
mountains,  iiniich  is  used  by  the  blacksmiths  and  in  the  arsenal 
in  preference  to  charcoal. 

itpakan^  or  Igfahan^  has  experienced  little  change  exoept  what 
arises  from  decay,  as  little  attention  appears  to  l)e  paid  to  any  of 
the  public  buildings.  Parts  of  the  old  mud  wall  have  dis- 
-appeared,  though  there  are  still  fourteen  gates ;  one  of  them, 
the  Alee  Capee  gate,  is  the  loftiest  building  in  the  town.  The 
population  a  few  years  back  was  estimated  at  not  more  than 
120,000  ,*  and  the  suburb  of  Julfa  had  decreased  from  13,000  to 
about  3000.  Julfa  is  two  miles  from  Isfahan,  and  there  are 
several  other  suburban  villages,  by  induding  which  the  total 
population  is  now  raised  to  about  180,000.  Manufactures  have 
much  fallen  off,  and  the  gold  brocade  for  which  it  was  formerly 
celebrated,  is  no  longer  made.  There  is  nothing  new  requiring 
notice,  but  Mr.  R.  B.  M.  Binning,  in  his  Journal  of  Ttoo 
Ytari  Travel  in  Pereia,  Ceylon,  d0c,  nas  described  architectural 
curiosities  that  may  be  worth  quoting.  At  Khaledon,  one  of 
the  suburbs,  "in  a  small  inclosure,  stands  a  vaulted  open 
chamber,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  Saracenic  arch,  witn  a 
flat  terraced  roof  above.  In  a  recess  at  one  end  of  the  chamber 
is  the  tomb  of  a  saint  named  Sheikh  Abdullah,  of  whom  the 
keeper  of  the  place  could  tell  me  nothing,  save  that  he  lived  and 
wrought  miracles  500  years  aga  On  one  side  of  the  flat  roof, 
and  at  the  two  comers,  stand  the  fieunous  minarets  ;  a  couple  of 
small  brick  towers,  with  winding-stairs  within,  so  narrow,  that 
although  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up,  I  doubt  whether  any 
corpulent  man  would  And  it  an  easy  matter  to  do  so.  My 
guide  ascended  the  opposite  minaret,  and  began  to  shake  it  by 
swaying  himself  backwards  and  forwards;  the  little  turret 
presently  commenced  rocking  to  and  fro  ;  and  although  I  kept 
perfectly  still,  the  one  upon  which  I  stood  proceeded  to  rock  m 
unison  with  its  neighbour.  In  like  manner,  when  I  shook  the 
minaret  where  I  was,  the  opposite  one  also  shook  sympa- 
thetically; and  I  could  observe  that  the  entire  roof  of  the 
mausoleum  was  agitated  at  the  same  time.  This  must  be  owing 
to  some  unexplained  mvstery  (a  fortuitous  one  probably)  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  ;  but  the  people  of  course  impute 
it  to  the  sanetitrf  of  the  grave  beneath." 

ShdroK,  like  tne  other  towns  of  Persia,  offers  but  little  new  to 
require  notice.  A  waU  of  sun-dried  bricks  with  six  gates,  at 
each  of  which  are  a  couple  of  towers  of  burnt  yellow  bricks, 
surrounds  a  labyrinth  of  crooked  dir^  hmes  and  alleys,  within 
a  circumference  of  about  four  miles.  The  wall  was  formerly 
considerably  larger,  and  had  twelve  gates.  Outside  the  south 
gate  is  a  lai-ge  public  burying-ground,  and  there  is  another  out- 
side the  east  gate.  Not  far  ttom  this  is  a  viUage  where  aU  the 
cattle  are  slaughtered,  previous  to  being  te^en  to  market 
in  the  city,  a  remarkable  instance  of  cleanliness  for  such  a  tho- 
roughly dirty  town  to  have  adopted ;  and  near  to  this  is  another 
vilkffe  where  the  hides  are  tann^.  The  manufactures  for 
whi(£  Shiraz  was  formerly  celebrated  have  decreased  to  very 
small  proportions.  Some  coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  few  coarse 
carpets  axe  woven ;  earthenware  and  g^ass  of  a  rude  sort  are 
manufactured,  all  the  best  descriptions  being  imported  from 
Russia.  "Wine  is  a  staple  commodity,  some  of  which  is  good, 
and  would  be  better  with  a  little  more  care  and  skill  in  the 
manufacture.  The  population  has  decayed  with  the  trade,  and 
does  not  now  exceed  30.000.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  town, 
furnished  only  with  anvils  and  hammers,  with  which  the  coins 
are  very  imperfectly  made,  sometimes  only  half  the  die  being 
struck,  and  the  edses  not  milled,  rendering  the  coins  veiy  easy  to 
be  clipped  or  filed.  There  are  several  utrge  pleasant  gardens 
axound  and  at  some  distance  from  the.  town«  In  one,  named 
the  Hafiiya,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  north-east  gate,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Hafiz,  in  a  portion  of  the  garden  which  is 


used  as  a  cemetery.  A  slab  of  marble  nine  feet  long,  about  four 
feet  broad,  and  a  loot  and  a  half  thick,  covers  his  remains^  and  i» 
beautifully  sculptured  in  low  relief  with  two  of  his  odes.  This 
is  not  the  original  monument,  but  was  placed  here  by  Kereem 
Khan  about  a  century  since.  A  fine  copy  of  his  works  is  depo- 
sited here  and  shown  bv  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  which  is  not 
so  well  kept  as  it  might  be,  the  plants  and  bushes  growing 
almost  wild.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  farther,  still  noith-eaaA^ 
is  the  original  sepulchre  of  Sadi.  *^  A  high  brick  wall  incloses 
a  square  court,"  says  Mr.  Binning,  "  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
building,  consisting  of  three  small  chambers  in  the  centre, 
having  two  other  rooms  above  them,  and  flanked  by  two  laige 
vaulted  apartments,  entirely  open  in  front  to  the  weather. 
These  rooms  are  all  built  in  pointed  Oothic,  or  more  properly 

termed  Saracenic  arches. In  the  open  apartment 

to  the  southward  is  the  tomb  of  Sadi,  the  grave  being  covered 
with  a  stone  sarcophagus  of  oblong  quadrangular  shape,  like  a 
chest,  open  at  top,  ana  having  small  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  It 
is  broken  througn  the  middle,  and  the  inscriptions  with  which 
it  is  covered  are  much  obliterated*'' 

Tabrin,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  one  of  the  busiest  towns  of 
Persia,  and  possesses  a  population  of  upwards  of  150,000  persons. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Ajnsrbijan,  and  is  usually  the  resideuce  of 
one  of  the  Shah's  sons  as  governor  of  the  province.  The 
bazaars  are  numerous,  large,  and  well  supplied  ;  there  is  an  old 
palace,  many  mosques ;  the  houses  are  low,  wiUi  flat  mud-roofii^ 
and  the  streets  as  usual  narrow  and  dirty. 

PERTH,  Perthshire,  Scotland  [E.  0.  vol  iv.  ooL  1361  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  a  royal  and  pariiamentary  bui]^  33 
mues  N.  E.  from  Stirling  by  the  Scottish  Central  Railway.  In  1861 
the  population  of  the  royal  burgh  was  13,814.  an  increase  of  198 
since  1861.  Perth  returns  one  member  to  tne  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  S5,S50, 
an  increase  of  1415  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  1151 
electors^  and  2281  were  registered  in  1868;  at  the  general 
election  there  was  no  contest 
*  A  new  Episcopal  church,  St.  Peter's,  early  Second  Pointed  in 
s^le,  cruciiorm,  was  erected  in  1858,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henderson.  *  A  school-house,  as  the  first  of  a  group  of  ecdesias- 
tical  buildings,  comprising  church,  bishop's  and  cler^-house, 
&&,  was  erected. in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Peacock. 
The  Court-house  was  remodelled  intemaUy  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
14,000^  A  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  freestone, 
bv  Mr.  W.  Brodie,  was  inaufifurated  by  the  Queen  in  1864. 
The  manufactures  have  much  increased.  The  chief  are  ol 
cotton  fabrics,  winsevs,  ginghams,  and  shawls ;  and  there  are 
flax-milk,  bleach-fields,  corn-mills,  iron-foundries,  breweries,  a 
distillery,  tanneries,  ship-building  yards,  and  rope-walks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods, 
agricultural  produce,  and  salmon.  On  the  3l6t  of  December, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  jwrt  1149  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  a^;gregate  burden  of  4730  tons.  During  the  year 
there  entered— mwards,  123  British  sailing-vessels  of  8617  tons, 
and  34  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3787  tons  ;  and  cleared — 
outwards,  122  British  sailing-vessels  of  8515  tons,  and  6  forei^ 
sailing-vessels  of  532  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties 
collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  1 5,531  j^,  an  increase  of 
19032.  over  that  of  1866 ;  the  duty  received  on  British  spirits 
was  438^,  a  decrease  of  7152.  from  1866.  The  fisheries  are  of 
importance.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

PERTHSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  137].  The  axea 
of  the  county  is  2834  square  miles,  or  1,814,063  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  133,500,  of  whom  63,428  were  males,  and 
70,072  females,  a  decrease  of  5160  since  1851.  The  number  of 
families  was  32,047  ;  of  inhabited  houses  22,035.  The  number  of 
children  at  school  fh>m  5  to  15  years  of  age  was  20,788  ;  scholars 
of  all  ages  22,582.  Perthshire  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  for  the  county  at  large,  and  one  for  t^e  burgh  of 
PertL  The  population  of  the  parliunentary  county,  excluding 
that  of  the  represented  buigh,  was  107,733  in  1861.  In  1863 
there  were  3457  electors ;  in  1868  there  were  4874  registered, 
and  3813  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  rental  valuation 
was  665,6962.  in  1866. 

When  the  article  Perthshire  was  published  in  the  £.  C,  the 
Scottish  Central  and  the  Scottish  Midland  Junction  Railways 
supplied  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  with  railway  aocom- 
mooation.  Since  then  several  additional  lines  have  been  con- 
structed. The  Inverness  and  Perth  Junction  Railway  leaves  the 
Midland  Junction  at  Stanlev  Junction  and  runs  north-west  by 
Dunkeld,  Killieczankie,  and  Blair  Athol,  to  Dalnaspidal  (44 
miles)  on  its  way  to  Kingussie,  Forres^  Inverness  and  the  extreme 
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north.  From  this  line  a  short  branch  runs  off  at  Ballinluig, 
westwards  to  Aberfeldy,  9  miles.  A  short  line  has  been  carried 
from  the  Scottish  Central  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  westwiunds  to 
Doune,  and  thence  north-west  to  Callander  ( 12}  miles) ;  another 
of  9  miles  runs  north-west  from  the  Crieff  Junction  to  Crieff ; 
and  one  firom  Crieff  to  Perth,  171  miles.  « 

The  aericnlture  of  Perthshire  nas  been  greatly  improved,  but 
msture  nas  gained  rapidly  on  tillage.  Much  of  the  land  is, 
nowever.  unht  for  the  plough,  and  a  laise  extent  is  pWted  with 
trees.  Of  the  entire  area  considerably  less  than  a  fifth  is  under 
crops.  Of  this  31*4  per  cent  is  under  com,  and  a  nearly  equal 
space  permanent  pasture ;  artificial  grasses  under  rotation  occu- 
pying m  addition  a  still  larger  acreage  than  the  permanent  pas- 
ture. Of  the  com  acreage  oats  take  above  three-fifths,  barlev  one- 
fifth,  and  wheat  a  third  less  than  barley.  Potatoes  used  to  be  the 
chief  green  crop,  and  they  are  still  hugely  grown  and  exported, 
but  ahnoet  twice  as  many  acres  (or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole) 
are  now  assigned  to  turnip.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  coimty 
333,436  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  104,669  acres  were 
under  com  crops  ;  48,872  acres  under  green  crops  ;  98,303  acres 
clover  and  artificial  grasses  imder  rotation ;  and  61,307  acres 
permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  crops  14,975  aci'es  were  wlieat ;  20,180  acres 
barley  or  here ;  65,287  acres  oats ;  190  acres  lye ;  3780  acres 
beans  ;  and  157  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  imder  green  crops, 
17,339  acres  were  potatoes ;  30,674  acres  turnips  and  swedes ; 
48  acres  mangold  and  carrots ;  81  acres  cabcMige ;  and  730 
acres  vetches,  luceme,  &c 

The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  raised  in  Perthshire  has  been 
greatly  augmented  of  late  years.  Black  cattle  are  the  most 
ffeneral,  but  other  kinds  have  been  introduced.  The  native  sheep 
nave  been  considerably  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Downs 
and  other  hardy  Southern  breeds.  In  the  number  of  cattle 
Perthshire  exceeds  every  other  Scotch  county  except  Aberdeen 
and  Ayr,  and  in  sheep  all  but  Argyle  and  Invemess.  On  tlie 
25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  78,023  cattle  in  the  county,  of 
which  21,964  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  33,696  imder 
two  years  of  age  ;  680,267  sheep,  of  which  213,240  were  under 
one  vear  old  ;  and  0,155  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  not  very  important.  Three  or  four 
cotton  mills  give  employment  to  about  1000  hands.  Woollen 
stuffs  and  linen  goods  are  made  to  some  extent ;  leather  is  also 
manufactured,  and  there  are  paper-mills,  distilleries,  and 
breweries.  Coal  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  At 
the  end  of  1867  there  were  3  collieries  in  operation.  Lead  and 
copper  are  found  near  Loch  Tay  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried^  and  marble, 
sandstone  and  slate  abound. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Perth  and  Culross  are  the  only  royal 
burghs  in  the  county ;  Alyth,  Crieff,  Cupar  Angus,  and  Dunkeld 
are  burghs  of  barony.  Pbbth  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 
Of  the  other  towns,  and  the  principal  villages  mentioned  in  the 
original  article,  we  give  the  respective  popiuations  in  1861,  with 
a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Alyth  [K.  C.  vol.  1.  col.  267],  a  station  on  the  Alyth  branch  of 
the  Scottish  Midland  Railway,  25|  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Perth ; 
population  2106,  an  increase  of  190  since  1851.  The  little  town 
is  most  picturesquely  placed,  and  has  a  smaJl  Unen  manufBicture. 

Auehterarder  [E.  C.  vol.  L,  coL  673],  a  station  on  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway,  13}  miles  S.  W.  from  Perth ;  population  2844, 
an  increase  of  324  since  1851. 

Crieff  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  coL  630],  a  station  on  the  Perth  and 
Crieff  "Kailway,  17  j  miles  W.  from  Perth ;  population  3903,  an 
increase  of  79  since  1851.  Tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics  afford  some  employment  A 
mineral  spring  is  at  Cowgask. 

Culrosi  FE.  C.  voL  iL  col.  646),  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
buigh,  and  sea-port  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Frith  of 
FoiSh,  6  miles  B,  E.  from  the  Clackmannan  station  of  the  Stir- 
ling and  Dunfermline  Railway ;  population  of  the  burgh  517,  a 
decrease  of  88  since  1851.  Culross  is  a  contributary  to  t^e  Stir- 
ling District  of  Buighs.    Damask-weaving  is  carried  on. 

Uupar  Angus  [E.  C.  voL  iL  coL  656^  a  station  on  the  Perth 
and  Dundee  Railway,  15}  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Perth  ;  popula- 
tion 1943,  a  decrease  of  61  since  1851. 

Duvhlanef  a  station  on  the  Midland  Junction  Railway,  5} 
miles  K.  from  Stirling;  population  1709,  a  decrease  of  107  since 
185 1.    Within  3  miles  of  it  is  the  battle  field  of  Sheriffinuir. 

Dunkeld^  a  biugh  of  barony,  and  a  station  on  the  Perth  and 
Inverness  Junction  Railway,  15J  miles  N.  by  W.  fix)m  Perth  ; 
population  929,  a  decrease  of  175  since  1851.    Dunkeld  is  finely 


situated,  but  is  itself  a  poor  place.  It  is  much  frequented  bv 
tourists  to  the  Highlands  and  visitors  to  the  Duke  of  Athole  s 
pleasure  0X)unds.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
grand.    Here  are  two  good  hotek. 

Kiivcardine^  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  port  town,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  a  station  on  the  Stirling  imd 
Dunfermline  Railway,  11  nules  W.  S.  W.  from  Stirling  ;  popu- 
lation 2166,  a  decrease  of  531  since  1851.  It  is  a  busy  little 
port :  has  a  steam-ferry  and  landing-pier,  some  trade  in  coal, 
ship-building  and  rope-yards,  and  sail-lofts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — Abemeikyf 
on  the  North  British  Railway,  6  miles  S.  E.  &om  Perth  ;  pop. 
984,  an  increase  of  12  since  1851,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
fine  round  tower.  AiuhtergaveHf  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  tiie 
Perth  railway  station ;  pop.  2562,  a  decrease  of  672  since  1851. 
CaUander,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Stirling  and  Trossachs 
Railway,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dunblane ;  pop.  1676,  a  de- 
crease of  40  since  1851.  Slate  and  marble  quarries  afford  em- 
ployment. Callander  is  a  favourite  centre  for  tourists  and 
summer  visitors.  The  scenery  is  very  fine.  It  contains  two 
hotels,  and  convenient  lodging  houses  and  villas  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Comrie,  on  the  Earn,  6  miles 
W.  fjx>m  the  Crieff  railway  station ;  pop.  2226,  a  decrease  of  237 
since  1851.  Cotton  and  woollen  weavins,  and  distilling  give 
some  employment.  Doune,  a  station  on  the  Callander  Railway, 
4  miles  W.  from  Dunblane  ;  pop.  1256,  a  decrease  of  203  since 
1851.  The  cotton  manufacture  affords  employment  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  good  seats.  Errolf  a  station  on  the 
Dundee  and  Perth  Railway,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dundee ; 
pop.  2759,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  Some  linen  is  made. 
Kulin,  on  the  Dochart,  near  its  confluence  with  tiie  Lochy,  16 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Callander ;  pop.  1520,  a  decrease  of  88 
since  1851.  *  Killiecrankie,  is  a  station  on  the  Invemess  Railway, 
the  line  being  carried  through  the  famous  pass,  17  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Dunkeld.  Lonforgan,  a  station  on  the  Dundee  and 
Perth  Railway,  14  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Perth ;  population  of 
the  village  442,  a  decrease  of  21  since  1851.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  weaving,  and  there  are  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  MetJwen,  a  station  on  the  Crieff  Railway,  8 
miles  W.  from  Perth ;  pop.  2347,  a  decrease  of  107  since  1851. 
Cotton  weaving  is  the  chief  emplovment.  Mutkill,  a  station  on 
the  Crieff  Junction  Railway,  4  miles  S.  from  Crieff ;  population 
of  the  village  679.  Scone,  2}  miles  N.  from  Perth  ;  population 
of  the  villa^  1403,  a  decrease  of  36  since  1851.  StaiU^,  a  sta- 
tion at  the  mnction  of  the  Invemess  with  the  Scottish  Midland 
Railway,  7^  miles  N.  from  Perth ;  pop.  1274,  a  decrease  of  485 
since  1851.  The  cotton  manufacture  furnishes  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. 

PERU  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  149—150].  This  larce  fragment  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  has  had  its  full  ware  of  intes- 
tine discord  since  its  separation  from  Spain,  but  is  nevertheless 
among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American  republics. 
After  a  short  struggle  in  1854  the  revolutionists  were  successful ; 
and  on  July  14,  1855,  in  a  newly  assembled  national  convention, 
Don  Ramon  Castilla,  who  had  been  President  from  1845  to 
1851,  the  leader  of  the  victorious  part^,  was  declared  provisional 
President.  The  assembly  next  occupied  itself  with  tne  revision 
or  reconstruction  of  the  constitution ;  much  discussion  took  place 
on  abstract  principles,  and  little  progress  was  made  -in  effecting 
any  real  improvements,  only  it  was  clearly  shown  that  there  was 
a  strong  party  in  the  assembly  unfavourable  to  the  President, 
and  more  than  one  contest  arose  between  the  President  and  tibe 
assembly.  These  dissensions  were  somewhat  appeased  by  an 
ineffectual  attempt  of  the  late  President,  Echimque.  to  resume 
his  power ;  and  a  more  serious  one  at  Lima,  imder  tne  direction 
of  General  Fermin  del  Castilla.  In  the  night  of  August  14-15, 
having  gained  over  a  number  of  the  troops,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion 01  several  important  positions  in  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
the  palace  to  seize  the  person  of  the  President  By  an  accident, 
the  President  had  not  slept  there,  and  learning  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  assembled  some  troops,  advanced  against  the  in- 
surgents, whom  after  a  sharp  struggle  he  succeeded  in  over- 
Eowering.  In  October  the  new  constitution  was  promidgated, 
ut  it  gave  no  satisfaction.  It  ^r^tly  enlaiged  the  powers  of  the 
congress ;  it  diminished  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  it  made 
the  military  dependant  on  the  Congress  instead  of  on  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  though  the  President  accepted  it  in  hopes  of  avoiding 
a  new  outbreak,  his  hopes  failed  him.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
army  threw  up  their  commissions ;  the  clergy  preached  against 
the  new  constitution ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  insurrection  had 
extended  throughout  the  countiy.    At  Arequipa  on  December  3, 
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Greneral  Vivanco  was  declaied  supreme  chief  of  the  republic^  and 
was  joined  at  once  by  the  national  fleet ;  and  Piura,  Paita 
Lambayeque,  and  other  towns,  quickly  joined  the  movement. 
Vivanco's  fiist  measure,  as  he  was  master  of  the  whole  naval 
force  of  the  country,  was  to  seize  the  Chincha  Islands,  securing 
thus  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  guano,  and  under- 
taking to  pay  the  interest  due  to  foreign  holders  of  the  national 
debt.  He  then  assembled  his  naval  force  in  the  roads  of  Callao, 
probably  expecting  that  Lima  would  join  him  without  further 
effort  on  his  side  ;  but  the  Congress  on  Jan.  3,  1857,  voted  the 
country  in  danger,  and  authorised  Castilla  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
place  himself  at  their  head  to  oppose  the  insui^ents ;  they 
ordered  provision  to  be  made  for  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
foreign  aebt,  which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected  ,*  and  thej 
appealed  to  England  and  France,  from  whom  they  expected  this 
measure  would  obtain  protection  for  the  Chincha  Islands. 
This  intervention  was  brought  about  b^  Vivanco  himself,  in 
seizing  one  of  the  mail  steamboats  plying  between  Chili  and 
Panaml^  which  called  at  Lambayeque  after  having  touched  at 
Callao.  As  he  hesitated  in  making  reparation,  his  vessels  were 
seized  by  the  British  vessels  of  war ;  and  Castilla,  profiting  by 
the  occasion,  gained  several  successes  over  him  in  the  north. 
Vivanco,  warmly  pursued,  was  just  able  to  gain  the  port  of 
Paita,  where  he  emoarked  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  some 
600  men  ;  and  on  April  21  he  reappeared  before  Callao,  which 
he  attempted  to  surprise.  He  fail^ ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  force  was  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In  June,  the 
Chincha  Islands  were  recovered  bv  the  government  of  Castilla^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fleet  also  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  vivanco  found  himself  at  Arequipa,  without  money,  and 
without  an  army.  Here,  however,  he  contrived  to  maintain 
himself  until  March  8,  1858,  when  Castilla,  after  an  obstinate 
battle,  made  himself  master  of  Arequipa.  and  Vivanco  fled  to 
Bolivia.  The  Congress  was  dissolv^,  ana  a  new  one  convoked, 
which  met  at  lima  in  October,  Castilla  having  been  elected 
President  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  previous  August  Until 
the  end  of  the  session  in  May,  1859,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  were  engaged  in  a  continued  struggle,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  the  supreme  power,  and  each  being  usually  com- 
pelled to  a  compromise.  Before  closing  the  session,  the  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  for  adjourning  till  July  ;  but  in  the  interval, 
Castilla  issued  a  decree  for  its  dissolution,  and  directed  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Congress  on  July  28,  1860.  In  January,  1860, 
Peru  was  engaged  in  a  short  war  with  the  republic  of  Ecuador  ; 
and  in  May  it  became  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  France, 
which,  however,  was  concluded  without  hostilities  in  June.  In 
November,  an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  the  President  by  a 
band  of  insurrectionists  had  almost  succeeded ;  and  before  the 
year  had  expired,  a  quarrel  arose  with  the  United  States  in  con- 
sequence of  the  seizure  of  two  ships  which  had  loaded  with  guano 
under  the  authority  of  Vivanco,  without  regarding  the  rights  of 
the  legitimate  government.  Peru  proposed  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  arbitration  of  Qreat  Britain,  out  this  was  rejected  by  the 
United  States,  who  proposed  instead  a  mixed  commission  to 
decide  on  aU  the  American  claims,  the  claims  for  the  two  ships 
being  first  recognised.  This  was  declined  by  Peru  ;  the  American 
minister  then  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  the  country.  In 
January,  1861,  there  was  a  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  naval  force, 
not  having  much  political  importance  apparently,  except  for  the 
fact  that  Echinique,  the  former  President,  was  found  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels  when  retaken.  He  professed,  however,  that  he 
had  merely  come  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  was  sent  by  the  Congress  to  be  tried  before  the 
recognised  tribimals,  and  was  by  them  acquitted.  Nevertheless, 
the  President,  of  his  own  authority,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
within  a  few  days  of  bis  acouittal,  and  sent  to  Chili.  This  affair 
was  not  conclucled  till  October,  and  it  was  in  this  month  that  the 
election  for  a  new  President  was  to  take  place,  Castilla's  period 
expiring  in  May,  1862.  There  was  cjeat  agitation  on  occasion  of 
this  election,  which  took  place  in  May,  1862,  and  some  blood- 
shed in  street  quarrels.  Echinique  was  named  as  one  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  but  the  issue  was  in  favour  of  General  San  Ramon,  the 
government  candidate.  The  election  was  protested  against,  on 
account  of  illegal  acts  committed  ;  but  the  Congress  pronounced 
in  his  favour,  and  he  entered  upon  his  presidential  functions  in 
October.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  adherents  of  Echinique 
were  amnestied  and  restored  to  their  possessions ;  and  on  Nov. 
10,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  was  received  at  Callao,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lima  amid  great  rejoicing.  The  short  reign  of  San 
Ramon  was  remarkable  for  its  conciliatory  tendencies  ;  he  sup- 
ported the  recall  of  Echinique,  to  whom  the  Congress  also  voted 


60,000  piastres  as  an  indemnity  for  his  losses ;  and  who  became 
I^^dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1864.  Runon  also 
resumed  friendly  relations  with  Bolivia ;  and  he  obtained  a 
reference  of  the  dispute  with  the  United  States,  regarding  the 
seizure  of  the  vessels,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Ring  of  the 
Belgians.  His  economic  measures  were  also  extremely  liberal ; 
he  opened  the  ports  to  foreign  vessels  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Peruvian  ;  he  lowered  the  postage ;  decreased  the  force  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  ordered  the  construction  of  a  graving-dock  at 
Calko  ;  and  of  a  quay  at  Huacho  ;  and  sent  engineers  to  examine 
the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Cauta,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  the  lands  there  by  irrigation.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  the  decimal  system  of  money  was  adopted,  as  it  had  been 
somewhat  earlier  in  Chili  ;  and  a  new  coinage  was  ordered,  for 
which  purpose  machinery  wasprocured  from  Europe,  and  furnished 
to  the  mint  at  Lima.  »an  Ramon  died  on  April  3,  1863 ;  but 
before  his  death  two  rather  serious  disputes  had  arisen.  One 
was  with  Brazil,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  republic,  on  which  two  Peruvian 
steamers  were  stopped  when  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 
The  other  was  with  France  and  Owhyhee  (Hawaii),  whence 
Ramon  had  caused  to  be  brought  a  number  of  natives  as  labourers. 
This  was  amicably  settled — the  Peruvians  undertaking  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  ;  as  was  that  also  with  Brazil,  by  a  treaty 
of  navigation. 

Ramon  was  succeeded  by  General  Pezet,  the  Vice-President, 
who  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  several  excel- 
lent laws  were  passed  by  the  Congress.  One  was  to  prevent  the 
contraction  of  any  loan  without  its  authority ;  others  were  for 
the  establishment  of  village  schools,  of  asylums  for  poor  children, 
of  schools  of  medicine  at  Cuzco  and  Arequipa  ;  and  luge  grants 
were  made  for  the  promotion  of  public  works.  In  1864,  the 
Spanish  envoy  was  commissioned  to  claim  the  dhincha  Isles  for 
Spain.  The  independence  of  Pern  had  not  been  as  yet  formally 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  the  Peruvian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  declined  to  receive  the  envoy  in  his  official  capacity; 
whereupon  he  withdrew  on  board  the  ship  commanded  by 
Admiral  Pinzon,  who  on  April  14,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  took  possession  of  the  islands,  on  which  he  hoisted  the 
Spanish  flag.  The  European  consuls,  to  several  of  whose  states 
the  produce  of  the  guano  nad  been  guaranteed  for  loans,  protested 
loudly  against  this  outrage  ;  and  tne  Peruvian  population  were 
vividly  excited.  The  Congress  voted  the  authorization  of  a  new 
loan;  they  ordered  the  construction  of  iron-clad  vessels;  and 
they  summoned  all  the  nation  to  take  arms  to  repnel  any  attempted 
invasion.  The  President,  however,  was  unwilling  to  incur  the 
risk  of  hostilities,  and  he  commissioned  his  agent  at  Madrid  to 
negotiate  a  peace ;  and  on  Jan.  25,  1865,  a  treaty  was  signed  on 
board  a  Spanish  vessel  anchored  at  Callao,  ratified  by  the 
Government  at  Lima  on  Feb.  2,  and  at  Madrid  in  April.  By 
this  treaty  all  the  adherents  of  Spain  in  the  War  of  Indejiendence 
were  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses ;  Peru  was  to  pay  to 
Spain  60,000,000  of  reals  (a  little  above  600,000^.)  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  war,  and  the  Chincha  Isles  were  to  be  restored- 
On  the  day  after  signing  the  treaty  at  Lima,  an  exchange  of  salutes 
was  fired  by  the  two  parties,  and  a  Spanish  vessel  was  despatched 
to  restore  the  Chinchas  to  the  Peruvian  authorities.  This 
announcement,  however,  produced  intense  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people.  On  Feb.  5,  a  party  of  Spanish  officers  and  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  landecl  at  Callao,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Lima- 
They  were  mobbed  ;  they  at  length  fired  upon  the  multitude, 
some  were  killed,  and  many  wounded ;  the  President  declared 
Callao  and  Lima  under  martial  law,  and  arrested  a  number  of 
the  most  popular  leaders  ;  the  Congress  demanded  the  resi^a- 
tion  of  the  President,  and  its  sittings  were  closed.  An  organi^^ 
insurrection  broke  out  immediately  throughout  the  country. 
Pezet  was  declared  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly  in  April ;  in  May, 
the  Vice-President,  General  Canseco,  joined  the  insurrectionists 
at  the  head  of  the  army;  the  navy  declared  against  the  President, 
and  in  November  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English 
war-steamer  lying  in  Callao.  General  Canseco  entered  Lima  on 
Nov.  6,  but  tne  municipal  force  offered  a  stout  resistance  at  the 
Plaza,  and  during  the  combat  the  ancient  palace  of  the  viceroy?, 
and  recently  that  of  the  Presidents,  took  fire,  and  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Canseco  assumed  the  Presidential  authority ;  but  on 
Nov.  26  Colonel  Prado  was  nominated  temporary  Dictator,  and 
this  nomination  was  almost  unanimously  accepted  by  all  the 
provinces.  On  the  accession  of  Colonel  Prado,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty,  the  Spanish  minister  plenipotentiary,  who  had 
been  accredited  from  Spain,  struck  his  flag,  and  he  returned  with 
all  the  officers  of  the  lotion  to  Spain.    In  the  meantime,  the 
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war  of  Spain  with  Chili  had  been  proCTessing  [Chili].  On  Jan. 
13,  1866,  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  Peruvian  fleet  was  despatched 
to  assist  in  the  hostile  operations.  These  have  been  already 
described  under  Chili.  Two  iron-clad  steamers  for  Peru  had 
been  purchased  in  England,  and  one  of  them  on  its  way  had 
captured  a  Spanish  vesseL  On  May  2,  the  Spanish  fleet  made 
an  nnsuccessful  attack  on  Callao,  in  which  it  suffered  severe  loss  ; 
and  then,  Spanish  honour  having  been  vindicated,  returned  to 
Europe.  In  September,  a  revolutionary  movement  took  place  at 
Pimo,  near  the  Lake  Titicaca.  but  was  easilv  suppressed  ;  uid  a 
number  (rf  naval  officers,  wiio  had  refused  to  serve  imder  an 
English  admiral,  were  sent  as  prisoners  from  Valparaiso  to 
Callao.  In  October,  Prado  was  regularly  elected  as  President ; 
but,  in  the  same  month,  Colonel  £^tta  was  arrested,  with  some 
others,  for  secreting  arms  preparatory  to  some  revolutionary 
attempt.  He  was,  however,  only  deprived  of  his  military  rank  ; 
and  General  Castilla  was  sent  to  Chili  through  fear  of  his 
occasioning  mischief.  In  Feb.,  1867,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies.  General  Prado  surrendered  his  powers  as  President, 
recommending  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  He  was, 
however,  continued  as  provisional  President,  and  by  July  the 
new  constitution  was  issued.  It  enacts  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  to  be  the  only  one  publicly  exercised  in  the  State  ; 
that  the  press  is  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ceuBorship,  but 
answerable  for  attacks  on  individuals,  or  for  offences  against  the 
law  ;  the  judges  are  to  be  irremoveable  ;  and  slavery  is  wholly 
abolished.  Prado  was  then  elected  President,  the  office  to  he 
held  for  five  years.  In  May,  1867,  Castilla  landed  with  a  few 
men  at  Iquique,  and  advanced  to  Tarapaca.  Qeneral  Ugarteche 
was  despatched  to  oppose  him  with  1000  men,  anct  he  was  again 
repulsea.  In  August  he  died,  and  received  a  public  funeral. 
In  October,  further  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  provinces  of 
TruxiUo,  Puno,  Arequipa,  and  in  the  south  at  Cuzco  and  Camana, 
but  they  were  merely  local,  leading  to  no  important  consequences. 
In  December,  proposals  for  a  peace  were  forwarded  from  Spain 
through  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  which  had  offered 
its  mediation. 

On  Sept.  7,  1867,  the  navigation  of  the  Amazona  was  declared 
free  to  all  nations,  an  event  of  great  importance  to  Peru,  which, 
having  that  river  on  its  northern  boundary,  with  access  to  it  by 
the  navigable  rivers,  the  Purus  and  the  Madeira,  was  often 
involved  in  disputes  as  to  the  use  of  it ;  while  the  opening  of  it 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  greatly  aids  the  commerce  of  Peru, 
by  enabling  it  to  avoid  the  circidtous  route  round  Cape  Horn  in 
its  intercourse  with  Europe.  In  December,  the  insurrection 
against  Prado  was  successful  after  some  fighting  ;  Prado  fled  to 
Cnili,  while  the  Presidency  was  contested  for  by  Qeneral  Canseco 
and  Colonel  Batta ;  and  Canseco  acquired  an  unquiet  seat  by 
Feb.,  1868. 

But  a  most  fearful  calamibr  waa  about  to  be&U  Peru.  On 
Aug.  13,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  loud  rumbling  noise 
was  heard  at  Iquique,  a  sea-poit  in  the  south  of  Peru.  The  earth 
shook,  the  sea  moaned,  retired  some  hundreds  of  yards,  and  re- 
turned in  a  wall  of  water  50  feet  high,  and  Iquique,  and  all  it 
contained,  was  swept  away.  In  ten  minutes  the  earthquake  had 
extended  northward  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
more  than  1200  miles,  attended  with  similar  phenomena,  and 
abnost  equal  destruction.  Arequipa,  the  second  city  of  the 
republic,  was  levelled  ;  the  ports  of  Pisagua,  Arica,  Chaca,  Pisca, 
Tacna,  were  destroyed  ;  the  ships  in  many  cases  carried  far 
inland  or  capsized.  Although  Quito  did  not  suffer  quite  so 
much,  many  other  towns  of  Ecuador  were  ruined.  Lima  and 
Callao  were  sptu^d.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  20,000, 
that  of  proper^  was  immense.  As  late  as  October  earthquakes 
continued  to  be  felt,  and  the  retiring  and  return  of  the  sea 
occurred  in  many  parts  at  great  distances,  after  the  terrible 
heaving  of  the  earth  on  the  13th,  but  fortunately  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  damage. 

The  political  sc^uabb  les  appear  not  to  have  interfered  materially 
with  the  pr(^;ress  of  Peru.  Though  it  had  in  1859  a  population 
estimated  at  only  2,500,000^  instead  of  the  ten  millioivs  said  to 
have  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  it 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  half  a  million  withm  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  in  1867  the  population  was  estimated  at 
3,200,000.  Qreat  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  roads  have  been  opened  in  various  directions, 
artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Paita  and 
Piura  with  great  success,  abundant  streams  of  water  having 
been  procured,  and  the  soil  rendered  fertile ;  rivers  have  been 
bridged;   ports  rendered  safer  or  more  accesdble;   and  en- 


couragement has  been  given  to  the  production  of  new  articles 
for  exportation,  and  especially  of  cotton,  of  which,  in  1861, 
the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  20,000^.  Steamboats  have 
been  established  on  the  Huallaga,  where  a  navigation  of  3000 
miles  leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazona,  which,  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  with  Brazil  in  1858,  is  made  free.  Commerce 
has,  therefore,  continued  to  increase.  The  guano  deposits  have 
been  a  great  source  of  profit ;  and  a  survey  of  them,  made  by 
order  of  the  government  in  1862,  showed  an  amount  remaining 
calculated  at  sixteen  million  tons ;  of  tliis  manure  there  were 
176,000  tons  imported  into  England  in  1861,  far  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  from  Peru.  In  1865  tliere  were  450,000  tons 
exported,  of  which  England  received  237,393,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  2,675,995^.  Peruvian  bark  was  formerly  an  important 
item  in  the  exports  of  Peru,  but  from  the  wasteful  manner  in 
which  it  was  gathered,  the  forests  were  being  destroyed,  and  it 
was  feared  the  supply  might  fail.  Mr.  Clements  Markham  was, 
therefore,  sent  in  1860  to  examine  them.  After  much  difficulty 
and  with  much  skill,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting  account 
(Travels  in  Peru  and  India),  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  number 
of  plants,  which  have  been  transferred  under  his  superinten- 
dence, to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
where  they  have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  remove  the  fear  of 
being  dependent  for  that  medicine  on  the  failing  supplies  of 
Peru.  In  addition  to  the  bark  (Cinchona)  the  Eri/throxylon 
Coca  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  Materia  medica  of  European 
countries.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  Peru,  and  in  Bolivia,  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  have  been  used  by  the  natives 
either  chewed  as  tobacco,  or  by  an  infusion  as  tea,  as  a  remark- 
able stimulant,  followed  by  no  deleterious  effects,  when  used  in 
moderation.  Continental  chemists  and  naturalists  describe  it 
as  producing  that  state  of  ease  which  attends  on  perfect  digestion, 
preventing  dyspepsia,  and  as  being  capable  of  supporting  the 
physical  power  for  long  periods  when  the  stomach  has  been 
deprived  of  food.  These  virtues  have  not  been  altc^ther 
unknown  in  England,  but  attention  has  been  recently  so  caUed  to 
its  qualities  as  to  render  it  likely  to  bring  it  into  more  popular 
use.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  requiring  moisture,  a  moderate  but 
equable  temperature,  and  utterly  unable  to  endure  frost 
Another  large  article  of  export  is  nitrate  of  soda.  In  the  belt  of 
land  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Western  Coidilleraa  to 
the  sea,  for  a  space  of  50  square  leagues  there  exists  a  deposit  of 
this  salt  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantity.  Tliis  has  been  found 
of  great  benefit  in  agriculture,  and  in  1860  there  were  exported 
1,370,248  cwts.  from  the  port  of  Iquique  alone  ;  the  province  of 
Tarapaca  also,  in  about  19-^40'  S.  lat.,  contains  a  sufficient  supply 
for  all  demands  for  ages.  The  silver  mines  are  said  to  be  yet 
unexhausted,  but  the  working  of  them  requires  skill  and  capital, 
and  the  quantity  raised  is  at  present  not  great  Llama  and 
alpaca  wool  is  another  item,  out  as  flocks  have  now  been 
naturalised  in  Australia,  the  supply  will  not  long  be  confined 
to  Peru.  In  1859  the  total  importations  were  valued  at 
3,063,844^,  of  which  England  supplied  896,030/. ;  in  1865  they 
were  valued  at  5,120,000/.,  of  which  England  supplied 
4,002,150/.  The  exportations  in  1859  were  valued  at  3,344, 134/., 
3f  which  England  received  1,645,002/. ;  in  1865  they  were 
valued  at  3,.300,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  guano,  which  nroduced 
2,660,000/.,  and  of  the  total  Engknd  received  to  the  Value  of 
4,002,150/.  In  1866  the  imports  were  valued  at  5,000,000/., 
the  exports  at  3,300,000/.,  exclusive  of  450,000  tons  of  guano, 
at  least  equal  in  value  to  that  of  1865. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  improve  the  means  of 
communication.  Several  short  lines  ot  rmlway  have  been 
opened  from  some  of  the  ports  to  the  chief  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Such  is  that  from  Callao  to  Lima,  about  seven 
miles,  with  another  short  line  from  Lima  to  ChoriUos,  a  water- 
ing-place, and  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  others  have  been  conceded 
from  Islay  to  Arequipa,  from  louique  to  Noria,  from  Pisco  to 
Yea,  and  from  Lima  to  Jauja,  wnich  will  cross  the  Coidilleras. 
A  carriage  road  has  been  constructed  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Titicaca.  A  telegraph  line  from  Islay 
to  Arequipa  was  opened  in  January,  1866.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  ports  :  iron  moles  have  been  constructed 
at  Huacho,  Casma  and  Huaman ;  one  in  stone  and  wood  at 
CeiTO  Azul ;  but  the  most  important  have  been  those  at  Callao. 
At  this  port  a  large  mole  has  been  constiTicted,  fitted  with 
steam-cranes  and  wharves,  for  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels, 
with  free  and  bonded  warehouses  erected  near  it ;  thus  avoiding 
the  delay  that  had  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the 
traders.    The  river  communication  hod  also  received  attention. 
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From  YqnitoB,  a  river-port  on  the  Amazon,  where  a  floating- 
dock  has  been  conetructed,  a  factory  established  with  Engliui 
en^eers,  and  a  considerable  population  collected,  an  expe- 
dition ran  up  the  Ucayali  in  1866  for  a  distance  of  more 
ihan  1200  miles  without  any  obstruction  in  the  navigation, 
but  it  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  were  only  repulsea 
after  a  hard  fight.  Mr.  Chandless  has  also  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Peruyians  by  liis  explorations  of  the  Purus 
and  its  tributary,  the  Aguirey,  which  have  been  noticed  imder 
AiiEBiCA,  as  has  also  a  later  expedition  up  the  Ucayali  and 
Pachitea.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  public  instruction. 
Ck>llege8  and  schools  have  been  established,  and  encouragement 
has  b«en  given  to  the  native  Indians  to  frequent  the  colleges, 
£ram  which  they  were  formerly  excluded.  The  best  results  have 
followed,  as  the  Indians  have  shown  themselves  on  more  than 
one  occasion  patriotic,  brave,  and  zealous  auxiliaries.  A  poly- 
technic school  has  likewise  been  projected.  As  an  encourage- 
ment to  immigrants,  in  addition  to  a  grant  of  land  on  easy 
terms,  a  late  edict  exempts  foreigners  from  all  direct  taxes. 

The  revenue  has  been  progressive  for  many  years.  The 
budget  for  1861-2  gave  the  total  income  as  8,305,212/.;  the 
expenditure  as  6,582,412/.,  and  the  national  debt,  native  and 
foreign,  as  a  little  above  3,000,000/.  Later  years  do  not  show 
BO  favourably  :  in  1866  the  total  revenue  was  7,330,476/.,  of 
which  6,660,000/.  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  guano  ;  the 
rest  from  the  customs  and  a  slight  gain  on  the  Post  Office  ; 
the  expenditure  had  been  7,613,000/ ;  but  the  total  of  tlie 
nationid  debt,  including  a  loan  of  10,000,000/.,  raised  in  1865, 
exceeded  21,000,000/.  The  budget  for  1867  showed  a  revenue 
of  3,507,580/.,  with  an  expenditure  of  4,050,548/.,  the  excess 
chiefly  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In 
the  budget  for  1868-9  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  about 
4,611,000/. 

CalUw  [E.  0.  vol.  ii.  coL  2511  was  a  dirty  ugly  town,  with 
narrow  streets ;  the  only  building  of  any  importance  was 
the  Custom-house  with  its  colossal  magazineB,  but  as  the  port  of 
Lima,  it  had  a  population  of  20,000  souls.  The  fortifications, 
however,  which  we  have  mentioned,  have  occasioned  some  im- 
provements, but  the  houses  are  yet  chiefly  low,  built  of  mud 
and  cane,  of  one  storey  only,  with  flat  roofs. 

lAma  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  514],  the  chief  town  of  the  re- 
public, has  a  population  of  nearly  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  tolerably  regular ;  they  are  lighted  by  gas, 
but  they  are  ill-paved,  imdrained,  their  cutters  tlie  receptacles 
of  all  sorts  of  filth,  and  the  low-built  nouses  had  a  smgular 
appearance  when  visited  by  Dr.  Scherzer  in  1860.  He  says : — 
"  I  remarked  that  the  houses  in  every  part  of  the  city  that  we 
passed  were  nainted  with  variegated  stripes,  and  hefuti  to  my 
mtense  astonishment,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  decree  of 
the  government,  every  householder  m  each  quarter  was  ordered, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  identification  of  their  houses,  to 
paiDt  them  of  a  colour  corresponding  with  the  coloured  official 
plans  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  in  one  quarter  all  the  houses 
were  sreen,  in  another  yellow,  in  a  third  white,  in  a  fourth 
reddisn,  and  in  a  fifth  sky-blue.  ....  Their  most  singular 
feature  is  the  flat-roof,  which  consiBts  of  a  layer  of  cane  and 
etraw-mats,  which,  for  better  security,  occasionally  have  a 
coating  of  clay.  Thus  an  o^n  square  (azotea),  surrounded  by 
balustrades,  is  secured,  which  is  used  as  a  playground  by 
children,  and  serves  as  a  promenade  for  the  grown-up  portion  of 
the  community.  Some  of  the  windows  communicate  with  the 
roof  by  a  sort  of  trap-door,  which,  instead  of  sashes  of  glass,  has 
shutters  of  wood,  which  communicate  with  the  rooms  beneath 
by  a  long  cord,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  or  shut  from  below 
at  pleasure.  Many  of  the  chambers  m  the  interior  of  the  house 
get  light  and  air  soldv  through  these  apertures."  (Voyage  of  the 
Novara,)  The  older  buildings,  the  churches  and  the  university, 
remain  much  as  they  were,  but  the  central  normal  school, 
opened  in  1859.  whidi  cost  33,000/.,  is  a  convenient  building,  in 
y^ich  40  boaroers  and  200  daUy  scholars  are  carefully  taught. 
There  are  two  good  hospitals,  one  with  600  beds,  the  other  with 
about  350 ;  the  wards  m  both  are  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  accommodation  for  about  200,  and 
is  under  tiie  care  of  a  skilful  manager,  who  has  studied  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  England  and  France ;  the  patients  are 
tended  by  nurses  of  the  Gray  Sisterhood.  There  are  also  some 
well-fnrmshed  museums  and  a  public'library. 

In  the  other  towns  there  are  few  alterations  beyond  an 
occasional  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  population  and  the 
improvements  at  the  ports  already  mentioned.  Azangaro, 
however,  the  capital  of  a  cattle-breeding  district,  and   dis- 


tinguished for  its  cheeses,  possesses  some  noticeable  ^ 
which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Clements  MarkKam  {TrareU 
in  Peru  and  India),    It  is  but  a  small  town,  with,  houses 
built  of  mud  and  straw,  but  apparently  occupies   the   site  of 
an  older  town.    Subteiranean  passages  and  chambers  have 
been  found  under  it,  one  of  which  ended  in  a  recesSy  **  where 
there  were  several  mummies  adorned  with  ^Iden   Bttns  and 
armlets,  and  golden  semispheres  covering,  their  ears."     In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  an  ancient  house,  dating  from  tiic 
time  of  the  Incas.    ''It  is  a  circular  building,  about   12  feet 
in  diameter,  with  walls  12  feet  high,  of  mud  and  stta^  vetr 
strong  and  thick.    The  dome-shaped  roof  of  thatch  alao  daftf^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Incas,"  very  S3rmmetrically  and   neatly 
finished.    Of  its  church,  we  take  the  account  in  Mr.  Markham  s 
own  words  :—"  The  church,  in  the  plaza,  is  like  a  large  bam 
outside,  with  walls  of  mud  and  straw,  and  a  tower  with  broad- 
brimmed  red-tiled  roof ;  but  on  entering  it  I  was  astoni^ed  at 
its  extraordinary  magnificence,  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  wealth  or  importance  of  this  little  town.    The  nave  is  lined 
with  lai^e  pictures  on  reli^ous  subjects,  by  native  artists^  in 
frames  of   carved  wood  nchly   gilt.      The    elaborate    gilded 
carving  was  very  striking ;  the  leaves,  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
twisted  columns  being  the  workmanship  of  the  fiunous  carvers 
of  Cuzco.    Over  the  arch  leading   to  the  chancel  there  is  a 
picture  representing  the  'Triumph  of   the  Faith,'   in   brig^ht 
colours.    The  high  altar  is  plated  with  massiye  silver,  with 
gilded  columns,  pictures,  and  images,  in  goigeous  profusion  up 
to  the  roof.     On  either  side  are  two  very  remarkable  pictures, 
filling  the  walls  between  the  altar  and  the  chancel  arch  ;  on 
the  right  an  allegorical  picture  and  the  Shepherds  wor^pping. 
One  fip^ure  in  the  latter  picture,  a  girl  holding  a  basket  on  her 
head,  is  of  great  merit,  and  exactly  resembles  the  '  Santa  Justa ' 
of  Murillo  m  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  collection.    On  the  left 
is  a  picture  of  the  '  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  and  an  excellent 
copy  of  the  well-known  '  Worshipping  of  the  Magi,'  by  Rubens, 
in  the  Madrid  Qallery.    In  a  siae  chapel  there  is  a  copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Last  Supper,'  with  the  portraits  of  two 
caciques — the  heads  of  the  two  great  families  of  Azangaro — 
with  their  wives,  one  of  them  very  pretty,  looking  on   in  a 
comer.     These  copies,  which  are  excellent,  must  have  been 
procured  from  Europe,  at  very  great  expense."    The  building 
dates  from  1758,  and  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Don  Lopez  de  Cangas, 
the  cura  of  Azangaro. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Northamptonshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  ooL  154]. 
In  1861  the  city  contained  2401  inhabited  houses  and  11,735 
inhabitants,  of  whom  5704  were  males,  and  6031  females,  an 
increase  of  3063  since  1851.  Peterborough  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in  18G6 
was  641 ;  and  2461  were  regiBtered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election 
of  1865  there  were  601  voted,  and  about  2000  at  that  of  1868. 
The  estimated  rental  was  58,667^.  in  1866 ;  the  rateable  value 
52,1582.  Peterborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  100,514  acres,  and  a  population 
of  33,178  in  1861. 

The  city  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  Great  Northern, 
North  Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Eastern  Railways,  commu- 
nicate directly  with  it ;  the  navigation  of  the  Nen  has  been 
improved,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  fen  drained.  The  cathe- 
dral has  b^en  in  part  restored  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Scott, 
and  some  of  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass. 
A  new  church,  St.  Mary's,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected 
in  1861 ;  chap«ls  and  schools  have  also  been  built.  A  Training 
College  for  the  dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  Lincoln  was  erected 
near  the  cathedral  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  S^tt 
The  building,  which  is  of  red  brick,  and  CoUegiate  Gothic  in 
style,  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet  and  accommodation  for  40 
students.  The  occupations  remain  much  as  described  in  the 
E.  C,  and  are  chiefly  such  as  belong  to  an  important  agricul- 
tural centre  and  dep6t  for  the  distribution  of  form  produce.  The 
niarketsare  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  thosefor  cattle  beingheld 
in  a  convenient  new  market  of  5  acres,  opened  in  1664.  There 
are  three  banks,  one  of  them  a  showy  fraich  Renaissance  stone 
building  erected  in  1863.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weetdv. 

PETERSFIELD,  Hants  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  159],  a  parha- 
mentaij  borough,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  lA>ndon  and 
South  Western  Railway,  25^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Guildford. 
Petezsfield  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  1135  inhabited  houses,  and  5655  in- 
habitants, an  increase  of  105  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1866  was  296  ;  in  1868,  782  were  reg^red,  and  598  voted 
at  the.  general  election.    The  eistimated  rental  was  39^6832.  in 
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1866 ;  the  rateable  value  31,919/.  Petersfield  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  13  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  40,112  acres, 
and  a  population  of  7853  in  1861.  Petersfield  is  a  quiet  agricul- 
tural town  with  a  fortnightly  market  for  com  and  cattle.  The 
parliamentary  borough  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surrounding  district.  Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
town  beyond  the  erection  in  1866,  of  a  Com  Exchange.  The 
Exchange,  intended  also  to  serve  as  a  public  hall,  is  90  feet 
long,  33  wide,  and  35  feet  high.  The  building  is  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Chancellor. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  [K  C.  voL  iv.,  coL  164].  These 
large  and  beautiful  possessions  of  Spain  do  not  prosper  as  they 
should.  The  population  has  not  increased ;  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  government  in  1858  give  a  total  of  4,290,371,  but,  as 
many  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  are  scarcely  under  regular 
authority,  the  returns  cannot  possibly  be  exact.  Of  the  total 
1,787,528  are  estimated  to  be  natives  paying  tribute,  78,400 
mestizoes  and  Chinese  tributaries,  and  about  7000  whites.  In 
1867  the  Almanack  de  Paris  ^ves  the  total  as  only  2,679,500. 
The  gross  revenue  and  expenditure  are  each  about  2,000,000/.  of 
which  about  200,000/.  are  remitted  to  or  paid  on  account  of 
Spain.  The  foreign  commerce  was  burthened  with  many  re- 
strictions. Manila  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  port  open  to 
forei^eiB,  but  in  1855  three  new  ones  were  opened,  Zamooanzo 
in  Mindanao,  Iloilo  in  Panay,  and  Sual  in  Luzon,  which  have 
given  some  additional  impulse  to  trade.  Previously  the  whole 
trade  had  not  exceeded  2,000,000/.  In  1864  the  importe  from 
England  alone  were  valued  at  790,038/.,  the  exports  at  834,483/., 
and  in  1865  the  imports  were  valued  at  980,604/.,  and  the 
exports  at  1,253,904/.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  hemp, 
sugar,  tobacco  and  cigars,  rice,  indigo,  and  trrwaa-cloih.  (whidi 
goes  principally  to  the  United  States  and  South-American 
States),  with  a  number  of  smaller  items. 

Manila  the  capital,  is  properly  only  the  fortified  town  in 
which  the  governor  and  most  of  the  government  officials  reside. 
It  has  11  churches,  and  3  convents,  with  a  population  in 
1855  of  only  8818.  Bifumdoe  is  the  commercial  capital,  and 
had,  at  the  same  date,  27,597  inhabitants,  but  tiiere  are  several 
contiguous  suburbs,  containing  a  collective  population  of  150,000. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  or  brick  and 
tile,  the  other  third  are  the  wooden  houses  of  the  Lidians.  .  The 
houses  are  usually  one  storey  high,  the  frequency  of  earthquakes 
rendering  height  imdesirable.  They  enclose  large  courts  (patios), 
and  have  terraced  roofs.  The  -streets  are  generally  narrow,  and 
linen  awnings  are  frequently  stretched  across  them  from  one 
shop  to  another,  affording  a  grateful  protection  from  the  hot  sun. 
North-east  of  Manila  is  a  narrow  stnp  of  meadow,  with  water  on 
both  sides  called  the  Isthmus,  which  is  the  fashionable  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  on  foot  or  in  carriages ;  it  is  an  esplanade,  planted 
with  trees  affording  a  pleasant  nj^e,  and  furnished  with  seats 
for  those  who  wish  to  rest  At  the  end  nearest  the  sea^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  dam  or  causeway.  Over  the  river 
Pasig  there  are  8  public  bridges,  of  which  the  Ponte  Grande, 
which  unites  Binondoe  with  Manila  is  24  feet  wide  and  457  feet 
long.  On  the  right  of  the  bridge  a  new  theatre  has  been  built, 
in  front  of  which  is  (or  was)  a  statue  of  IsabeUa  II.  In  1854  a 
Doric  column  of  blacK  marble  was  erected  on  the  isthmus  to  the 
memory  of  Magelhaens,  who  discovered  the  Philippines,  and 
who,  struck  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  died  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Mactan,  on  April  15,  1521.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal 
are  appropriate  inscriptions.  A  few  years  since,  a  suspension 
bridge  was  also  thrown  across,  on  which  a  toll  is  demanded. 
There  are  some  plazas,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  San 
Gabriel^,  and  there  are  wharves  and  warehouses  along  the 
banks  of  the  Pasig.  In  the  store  where  cigars  are  manufactured 
9000  females  are  constantly  employed.  A  museum  has  been 
lately  established,  and  an  academy  for  drawing  has  been  opened. 

Of  the  ports  recently  opened  Zcmboanzo  has  a  fortress,  with  a 
Spanish  garrison,  a  wooden  pier,  a  number  of  Chinese  shop- 
keepers, and  a  total  population  estimated  at  about  10,000.  It  is 
not  likely  to  arrive  at  much  commercial  importance,  as  the  in- 
terior is  occupied  chiefly  by  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  native 
sultan,  who  are  not  likely  to  contribute  many  productions  to 
attract  traders.  Ihilo  is  much  more  promising,  as  it  is  the  port 
of  a  rich  and  populous  province,  with  good  roads.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  alx>ut  8000,  and  it  is  built  on  a  marshy, 
narrow  tongue  of  land.  The  harbour  is  well  protected,  the 
island  of  Guima^s,  22  miles  long  by  3  in  width,  lying  in  &ont 
of  the  entrance  gives  a  sheltered  passage  inside  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  of  from  2i;  miles  to  6  miles  in  width,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water.    But  at  the  entrance  from  the  south 
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is  the  Oton  shoal,  which  narrows  it  to  a  width  of  not  more  than 
2  miles,  and  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  with 
about  15  feet  of  water  only  at  low  tide,  but  rising  about  6  feet. 
There  is  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  near  the  town, 
there  is  a  stone-built  factoiy  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
Several  European  merchants  have  taken  up  their  residence  at 
Iloilo. 

At  &ml  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  dwellings,  a  church, 
and  a  custom-house,  with  a  small  but  well-sheltered  harbour, 
with,  however,  a  dangerous  rock  in  its  middle.  Sual  is  situated 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  and  the  chief  town  is 
Lingayen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Agno,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  23,000.  The  Agno  offers  considerable  facilities  for  inland 
navigation,  but  has  an  almost  impassable  bar  at  its  mouth ; 
much  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  its  sands  and  mud. 

PLYMOUTH,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  178],  returns  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 6084  inhabited  houses  and  62,599  inhabitants,  of  whom 
29,010  were  males,  and  33,589  females,  an  increase  of  10,378 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  2944,  and  4846 
were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  in  1865,  2400 
voted,  and  about  3600  at  that  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  173)530/.,  the  rateable  value  144,188/.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Mainly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  government  works,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  population,  and  necessarily  a 
great  increase  of  houses,  but  the  genml  character  of  the  town  is 
unaltered.  One  or  two  churches  and  several  chapels  have  been 
added  to  tiie  ecclesiastical  buildings,  among  the  latter  being  a  Con- 
gregational chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style  and  crucifcMia, 
erected  in  1864;  a  large  Wesleyan  chapel,  Italian  in  style^ 
erected  in  1866  ;  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  erected,  in  1868  ;  and  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent  of  Ndtre  Dame,  completed 
in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hansom.  Wesleyan  and  other 
school-houses  have  also  been  built.  The  Western  College,  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Congregational  ministry, 
was  rebuilt  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hine.  It  is  a 
large  and  picturesque  edifice  of  dark  Devon  limestone,  with 
Bath-stone  dressings,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  details  of  an 
Italian  character,  and  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  spacious 
hall,  lecture  rooms,  and  studies,  with,  in  the  rear,  the  refectory 
and  offices,  and  on  the  first  floor  a  noble  library,  40  feet  by  18, 
with  a  gallery  and  open  timber  roof,  lecture  rooms,  and  dormi- 
tories. The  house  of  the  principal  stands  on  the  west  of  the 
college,  and  corresponds  with  it  m  style.  Large  and  convenient 
public  baths  have  oeen  erected  at  the  West  Hoe  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  various  improvements  made  in  the  town.  An  Albert 
Memorial  clock-tower  was  erected  in  1865  ;  it  is  56  feet  high,  of 
limestone,  with  a  spire  of  ornamental  iron-work.  A  new  Lecture 
Hall  was  erected  in  1860,  near  the  railway  station,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Damant  and  Reid.  The  hall  is  80  feet  long, 
28  wide,  and  24  feet  high.  The  theatre  (with  other  portions  of 
the  Boyid  Hotel),  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  with  some 
improvements  in  1863.  Several  of  the  recent  business  premises 
are  of  an  ornamental  character,  particularly  some  in  the  Old 
Town,  designed  by  Mr.  Hine,  ^e  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank, 
and  others  of  a  similar  class,  mostly  Italian  in  style.  One  of 
the  most  striking  is  ^e  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel,  a  spacious  and 
commanding  Italian  Gothic  edifice,  completed  in  1865  from  the 
desimis  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.  A. 

Plymouth  has  a  considerable  coasting,  colonial,  and  foreign 
trade,  but  its  general  character  is  sufficiently  described  in  the 
original  article  (coL  180).  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Plymouth  220  sailing 
vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  having  an  aggregate  burden  of 
6595  tons;  192  above  50  tons,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
41,018  tons  ;  and  13  steam  vessels,  of  456  tons  aggregate  burden. 
During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port— coastwise, 
inwfiurds,  2288  British  sailing  vessels  of  198,773  tons,  569  steam 
vessels  of  240,645  tons,  and  2  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  198 
tons  ;  outwards,  1252  British  sailing  vessels  of  86,754  tons,  445 
steam  vessels  of  191,488  tons,  and  3  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  196 
tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwaras,  148  British  vessels 
of  21,868  tons,  and  1  foreign  vessel  of  60  tons ;  outwards,  157 
Britifui  vesseLs  of  15,636  tons,  and  4  foreign  of  292  tons,  all  sailing 
vessels.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  304  British  sailing 
vessels  of  36,834  tons,  5  steam  vessels  of  2276  tons,  218  foreign 
sailing  vessels  of  32,262  tons,  and  21  steam  vessels  of  3738  tons. 
The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867 
was  226,032/.,  an  increase  of  27,418/.  since  1866  ;  the  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  during  1867  was  1861/.,  a  de- 
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crease  of  340^  The  maniifactares  are  of  soap,  sagar^  gii^  arti- 
ficial manure,  and  earthenware.  The  naval  yards  are  described 
under  Deyokport  [E.  0.  S.  col.  436],  where  is  given  a  general 
account  of  the  vast  military  works  constructed  or  in  progress  for 
the  defence  of  the  naval  station.  The  chief  defensive  work  at 
Plymouth  is  the  great  fortress  in  the  Sound,  about  100  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  Breakwater.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  erected  in  this  country  ;  is  an  oval  150  feet  in  the  long  and 
121  feet  in  the  short  diameter,  and  will  consist  of  a  substructure 
of  granite  based  on  the  solid  rock,  and  a  superstructure,  of  which 
the  principal  feature  will  be  a  wall  or  shield  of  iron  13  feet  high 
and  15  inches  thick.  The  shield  will  be  formed  of  three  layers 
of  the  best  armour  plates  firmly  bolted  together,  and  will  have 
18  embrasures,  with  casemates  to  receive  10-inch  rifled  guns, 
carrying  shot  of  400  lbs.  weight,  and  fired  by  charges  of  60  lbs. 
of  gunpowder  ;  the  arrangement  being  that  4  or  5  of  the  guns 
can  be  concentrated  on  a  ship  approaching  the  channel.  The 
masonry  of  the  fort  is  completed  to  the  battery  floor,  and  the 
iron-work  is  in  a  forward  state.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
150,000/.  On  the  Plymouth  fortifications  generally  the  expen- 
diture has  been  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  since  1860. 

POINT  DE  GALLE  fE.  C.  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  col.  407],  is 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
in  6^  2'  N.  lat.  and  80°  16'  E.  long.  Notwithstanding  the 
inconvenience  of  its  small  and  insecure  harbour,  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  coral  reefs,  difficult  to  enter,  and  where  the  tide  rises 
onlv  from  18  to  24  inches,  or  at  spring  tides  occasionally  32 
inches,  Galle  is  perhaps  the  oldest  emporium  in  the  world  for  a 
foreign  commerce.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  {Ceylon,  Past  and  Present) 
gives  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  the  Tarshish  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  certainly  was  the  great  port  for  the 
ancient  traffic  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China,  whence  arose  the 
tales  of  wonder  respecting  Taprobane  and  Serendib,  some  of 
which  are  immortalised  in  the  tale  of  Sinbad  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  Galle  was  the  Kalah  where,  during  the 
reign  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  the  Arabian  merchants  met  the 
ju]^  of  China  ;  here  the  Moorish  traders  of  Malabar  procured 
the  productions  of  the  East,  to  be  transferred  by  them  to  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese.  Later  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the 
Portuguese  during  their  supremacy  in  the  island,  ana  so  it  con- 
tinued when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Dutch,  although  both 
made  Colombo  the  capital,  on  account  of  its  proximitv  to  the 
cinnamon  woods.  The  same  reasons  have  continued  Colombo  in 
its  position  since  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  commerce  of  Galle  is  small  compared  with  that  of  Colombo. 
It  is  now  chiefly  occupied  in  furnishing  the  requirements  of  the 
mail  steam-packets,  for  which  Galle  is  a  coaling  depdt,  they  making 
it  their  point  of  call  on  their  way  to  and  from  India,  and  of  mer- 
chant vessels  which  make  it  their  rendezvous.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  being  a  trifle  lower  in  temperature  than  Colombo,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  is  very  striking.  The  verdure  ex- 
tends down  to  the  yellow  strand  which  borders  the  bright  blue 
sea,  and  the  strand  itself  is  shaded  by  feathery  palms  that  bend 
above  the  water.  Flowers  are  profuse  on  the  plain,  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  forests,  and  behind  them  rise  mountains,  among 
which  Adam's  Peak  is  grandly  predominant 

The  fort  was  first  buut  by  the  Portuguese  upon  a  rocky  penin- 
sula on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  hi^our.  It  was  dismantled 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Dutch  after  they  had  captured  it ;  and  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  renovated  by  the  English.  It  is 
above  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  upwards  of  500 
houses  in  various  streets  and  lanes,  with  residences  for  the  gar- 
rison. A  lighthouse,  75  feet  high,  erected  in  1847,  stands  upon  a 
rocky  promontory  near  the  south  wall  of  the  fort  It  was  made 
in  London,  and  cost,  with  its  erection,  about  3000/.  The 
covemor  resides  in  what  is  called  the  Queen's  House,  within  the 
fort ;  one  of  the  laige  rooms  being  appropriated  tor  a  public 
libraiy  and  reading-room,  open  alike  to  residents  and  strangen. 
The  town  as  it  now  exists  shows  chiefly  the  remains  of  its  Dutch 
possessors,  who  dug  canals  through  it,  plontcKi  lines  of  trees 
along  the  streets,  built  their  houses  and  villas,  though  only  of 
one  storey,  in  a  style  modified  from  their  own,  and  surrounded 
them  with  pleasant  gardens. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  worth  noticing  except  the  old 
church  built  by  the  Dutch.  The  suburbs  are  occupied  princi- 
pally by  the  huts  of  the  natives.  The  popidation  is  an  exceed- 
ingly mixed  one.  Besides  tiie  Singalese  inhabitants,  their 
hiefs  and  Buddhist  priests  are  frequently  seen  together  with 
Europeans,  Moora,  Malays,  Chinese.  Caifres,  Parsees.  The 
'^"^  are  the  chief  lapidaries  or  dealers  in  gems ;  and  there  is 
^erable  amount  of  manufacture  in  the  town.    For  tor- 


toise-shell ornaments  the  town  maintains  a  reputation  tk 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  cabinet-work  and  camng 
in  wood  and  ivory  are  very  successfully  carried  on.  The  cocoa- 
nut  palm  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood :  oil  is  ei- 
pressed  from  the  nut ;  coir  and  cordage  is  made  from  the  fibre ; 
and  arrack  is  distilled  from  the  sap  ;  all  of  them  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  observes  that  hitherto  there  has  been  mneli 
uncertainty  as  to  the  true  position  of  Ceylon  in  maps  and  geo- 
graphical notices,  but  that  it  is  now  ascertained  correctly  to  l^ 
between  5^*  66'  and  9°  51'  N.  lat.  and  79^  41'  40*'  and  81"'54'5ij' 
E.  long.  This  does  not  greatly  differ  from  what  we  have  stated 
under  Cetlon,  but  we  adopt  the  correction.  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent 
also  refers  to  an  error  in  the  English  Qycuotmdia,  nnder  the 
head  of  Cow-trbb  [Nat.  Hist.  Div.],  where  it  is  said  that  tbe 
'*  Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  is  a  sort  of  East  Indian  Cow-tiee, ' 
havinff  previously  stated  that  the  Cow-tree  produces  a  juice  used 
as  mi&.  This  Sir  James  says  is  a  mistake  :  '^the  Cejlonplaa^ 
like  many  others,  has  acquired  its  epithet  of  Kiri,  not  from  the 
juices  being  susceptible  of  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk, 
but  simply  from  resemblance  to  it  in  colour  and  consistencT. 
It  is  a  creeper  foimd  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  and 
used  medicinally  by  the  natives,  but  never  as  an  article  of  fooi 
The  leaves,  when  chopped  and  boiled,  are  administered  to  noipa 
by  native  practitioners,  and  are  supposed  to  increase  the  secreiion 
of  milk." 

In  1868  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara  with  the  scientific  expe- 
dition visited  Point  de  Qalle.  The  narrator  says  that  it  "dis- 
plays singularly  few  traces  of  its  different  masters.  The  stieetj 
are  narrow  but  cleanly  ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed of  earth,  with  verandahs  towards  the  street ;  and  roooii 
within,  plastered  to  imitate  stone,  of  spacious  dimensions,  as  is 
desirable  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate.  As  one  enten 
from  the  roadway  at  once  into  the  sitting  apartment,  and  as  the 
door  stands  wide  open  all  day  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  a 
sort  of  open  screen-work  ia  put  u]f  before  the  entrance  to  preTent 
a  too  mmute  inspection  of  the  mterior  by  the  prying  ey^.  ^ 
inquisitive  passers  by."  But  he  admits  that  with  the  increasing 
commercial  importance  of  the  town  a  number  of  substantial 
houses  has  been  built,  with  large  hotels  ''replete  with  ereij 
comfort."  In  the  Singalese  quarter,  not  very  strictly  sepaiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  town,  the  fruit  and  v^table  markets  we 
held.  A  mail-coach  runs  every  day  between  Ualle  and  Colomw, 
a  distance  of  76  miles,  performing  the  journey  in  horn  S  to  U' 
hours.  He  adds  that  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the  v^ue  of  from  100,OOOi 
to  160,000i.  is  exported  fiom  the  port  annually ;  and  of  coir  to 
the  amount  of  from  20,000^  to  26,000^ 

PONTEFRACT,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  fE.  C.  vol.  ir. 
col.  204],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  niartet 
town,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Doncaster  by  railway.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  1122  inhabited  houses  and  53« 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  240  since  1861.  Pontefnu^t  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  parliamenta^ 
borough  contained  2696  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  W,*^ 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  221  since  1851.  In  1866  the  number 
of  electors  was  699  ;  and  1907  were  r^riatei-ed  in  1868.  At  tbe 
general  election  in  1865,  602  voted,  and  about  1600  at  that^Ji 
1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  42,729^ ;  the  ratea^e 
value  35,276i.  Pontefract  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  Twrwba 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  28,465  acres,  and  a  population  oi 
14,636  in  1861.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  m^ 
town.  A  market  hall,  senu-dassic  in  style,  was  erected  in  In^- 
All  Saints'  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1867,  A  new  cemeteiy  ^ 
formed  in  1869.  The  manufactures  remain  as  described  in  tQ^ 
E.  C.    Two  newspapers  are  pubHshed  weekly.  . 

POOLE,  Dorsetshire  [E.  0.  voL  iv.  col.  206],  7}  miles  S.  bm 
Wimbome,  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway.  t>? 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  Poole  returns  only  one  member  to  la^ 
liament  instead  of  two  as  previously.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 2034  inhabited  houses,  and  9759  inhabitants,  an  incr^"^ 
of  604  since  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  biu 
in  1868,  1418  were  registered.  At  the  general  election  of  ic^ 
414  voted,  and  1186  at  that  of  186a  The  estimated  rental^ 
1866  was  28,693i. ;  the  rateable  value  23,191i.  Poole  ^^^'^ 
Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  z7,v 
acres,  and  a  population  of  13,742  in  1861.  ^ 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  buildings  or  g^^ 
appearance  of  the  town.    The  manufactures  remain  ^^*f^^ 
described  in  the  K  C,  and  have  not  increased  in  extent    ^^ 
export  trade  there  has  been  a  falling  off,  alike  coastwise  ana  w 
foreign  ports.    On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  regw- 
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tered  as  belonging  to  the  port  96  sailing  yesselB,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  9867  tons  ;  ana  2  steam  vessels  of  45  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — 
inwards,  630  British  sailing  vessels  of  53,699  tons;  57  steam 
vessels  of  9900  tons,  and  62  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  7486  tons  ; 
outwards,  237  British  sailing  vessels  of  13,143  tons,  57  steam 
vessels  of  9926  tons,  and  49  foreign  sailing  vessels  of  5808 
tons.  The  amount  of  Customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port 
during  1867  was  41832.,  a  decrease  of  6152.  from  that  of 
1866,  wholly  on  grain ;  the  amount  of  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was  1432.,  an  increase  of  1082.  over  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

PORTARLINGTON,  Queen's  and  King's  counties,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol,  iv.  col.  2071,  11^  miles  W.  from  Kildare  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  In  1861  the  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  borough  was  2581.  Portarlington 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
parliamentary  borough  contained  504  inhabited  houses  and 
2874  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  146  since  1851.  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants 984  were  Protestants  and  1883  Roman  Catholics.  In  1866 
there  were  101  electors,  in  1868  there  were  134,  and  at  the 
general  election  120  voted.  The  rateable  value  is  43222.  Ko 
change  of  consequence  has  been  made  in  the  town  or  in  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

p6rTSM0UTH,  Hampshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  207],  74  miles 
S.S.  W.  from  London  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railwinr. 
Portsmouth  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  15,819  inhabited  houses,  and  94,799 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  22,703  since  1851.  In  1866  there 
were  4670  electors ;  in  1868,  11,590  were  registered.  At  the 
general  election  of  1865  3662  voted,  at  that  of  1868  about  9100. 
The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  301,3722. ;  the  rateable  value, 
257,5152.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Portsea  Poor  Law  Union  includes  the 
parishes  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  with  an  area  of  7806  acres, 
and  a  population  of  94,828  in  1861. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  Portsmouth  is  still  in  itself  by  no  means  an  attractive 
town.  Portsea  has  been  most  altered  by  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications,  the  dock-yard  changes,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
new  buildings  ;  whilst  by  the  rapid  extension  of  houses  Southsea 
has  become  a  part  of  the  town  instead  of  an  outlying  suburb. 
The  chief  sanitary  improvement  is  the  remodelling  of  the  drain- 
age, 1867,  a  costly  but  much  needed  work.  No  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  public  buildings.  St.  Nicholas, 
the  garrison  church,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867.  One  or 
two  commonplace  new  churches ;  the  Circus,  Roman  Catholic 
church,  an  Italian  building  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  1864 ; 
and  two  or  three  dissenting  chapels  of  little  architectural  mark, 
are  the  additions  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  ChesapeaJce  Memorial,  a  handsome  granite  column, 
and  one  or  two  other  naval  monuments,  have  somewhat  increased 
the  decorative  features ;  and  a  space  of  some  50  acres,  part  of  the 
glacis  of  the  old  fortification  at  Landport,  has  been  appropriated 
as  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground. 

The  prosperity  of  Portsmouth  is  due  to  its  being  the  chief 
naval  arsenal  and  station  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable foreign,  coasting,  and  colonial  trade.  The  manufac- 
tures and  handicrafts  are  such  as  are  incidental  to  a  shipping 
port  and  naval  station.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1^67,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  154  sailing  vessels  of 
and  under  50  tons,  having  an  aggregate  burden  of  3962  tons  ; 
112  above  50  tons,  their  aggregate  burden  being  13,126  tons ; 
and  11  steamera  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  459  tons.  During 
1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — coastwise,  inwards, 
1087  sailing  vessels  of  139,878  tons,  ana  7  steamers  of  2878  tons  ; 
outwards,  617  sailing  vessels  of  18,666  tons,  and  26  steamers  of 
6,854  tons,  all  British.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  46 
British  vessels  of  3653  tons,  and  3  foreign  of  451  tons  ;  outwards 
— 6  British  of  146  tons,  and  2  forei^  of  943  tons,  aU  sailing 
vessels.  From  and  to  foreign  ports — mwards,  305  British  sailing 
vessels  of  11,229  tons,  21  steamers  of  3155  tons,  and  134  foreign 
sailing  vessels  of  24,038  tons  ;  outwards,  12  British  sailing 
vessek  of  712  tons,  1  steamer  of  145  tons,  and  99  foreign  sailing 
vessels  of  16,016  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collectea 
at  the  port  during  1867  was  22,1212.,  an  increase  of  14962.  over 
that  of  1866 ;  the  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spiritewas 
23012.,  an  increase  of  8502.  over  1866.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  trade  a  spacious  new  dry  dock  was  constructed  by  the  cor- 
poration in  1860 — 62,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
effected  with  a  view  to  afford  greater  febbilities  for  the  merchant 


shipping  without  interfering  with  the  lequiiements  of  the  naval 
service. 

But  the  chief  works  carried  out  at  Portsmouth  have  been  in 
the  extension  of  the  royal  naval  yard  and  the  fortification  of  the 
arsenal  and  harbour.  The  dock  yard  extension  scheme  includes 
the  construction  of  large  tidal,  rigging  and  fitting-out  basins ; 
five  new  docks  capable  of  receiving  armour-clad  vessels  of  the 
deepest  draught ;  two  locks  above  400  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
havmg  41  feet  of  water  over  their  sills  at  spring  tides ;  about 
10,500  feet  of  wharfage,  alongside  of  which  the  largest  ships 
may  lie,  and  armour-plate  and  engineer  shops,  smithies,  coal 
stores,  &c.  These  additions  will  require  about  178  acres,  of 
which  94  are  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  mudlands  of  the  harbour, 
the  rest  to  be  taken  from  the  Pest-fields.  The  portion  in  pro- 
gress is  about  95  acres,  and  on  it  a  very  large  number  of  men 
have  been  employed  for  some  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
works  will  be  completed  by  1873,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  millions. 
The  fortifications,  commenced  in  1860,  are  intended  to  form  a 
complete  system  of  defensive  works  as  well  for  the  roadstead  of 
Spitnead  as  for  Portsmouth  harbour  and  dockyards.  As  designed, 
they  comprise  an  outer  line  of  land  defences,  carried  idong  Ports- 
down,  north  of  the  harbour,  consisting  of  6  forts,  some  of  laige 
size  with  strong  earthen  ramparts,  outworks,  and  bomb-proof 
barracks,  and  connected  by  deep  ditohes  cut  in  the  chalk  ;  an 
inner  line,  including  the  Hilsea  lines  and  forts  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  Stokes  Bay  luies  and  forts  on  its 
western  side  ;  the  inner  line  of  sea  defences  comprising  Qilkicker 
Battery  at  the  west  side,  and  the  formidable  Southsea  Castle 
Battery,  with  its  earthen  ramparts,  iron  shields,  and  heavy  rifled 
gims  and  mortars,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Porteonouth 
Channel ;  the  Horse,  No  Man's  Land,  and  other  forts  which 
form  the  outer  line  of  the  sea  and  Spithead  defences ;  the 
batteries  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Qolden  Hul,  which  form  the  de- 
fences of  the  Needles  Passage ;  and  lastly,  the  Sandown  Bay 
forts  and  military  road  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  The  scheme  was  designed  to  some  extent  with  reference 
to  methods  of  attack  and  oranance  now  obsolete,  and  much  of 
the  early  work  is  said  to  be  useless  or  nearly  so,  while  much 
appears  to  have  been  badly  designed  with  reference  to  any 
system.  But  as  far  as  thev  have  been  executed,  these  works  go 
far  to  ensure  the  safety  oi  Portsmouth,  and,  with  the  modifica- 
tions that  will  be  adopted  in  what  remains  to  be  executed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  when  completed  they  wUl  effectually 
serve  their  puroose. 

PORTUGAL.  Under  a  constitutional  government  this  king- 
dom has  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  popula- 
tion, between  1851  and  1859,  had  increased  by  about  170,000, 
and  in  a  still  larger  proportion  between  1869  and  1865  :  it  was 
distributed  thus  in  the  two  years  : — 


Prorinces. 


Azores    • 

Alemtejo    .       • 
Algarve  . 
Beira  Alta  . 

Beira  Baiza    • 

Estremadura 
Madeira . 
Minho        •        • 

Tras  OS  Montes 


Total 


Districts. 


Angra      •  • 

Horta  •        •  . 
Ponta  Delgada 

Beja        .  . 

Erora .        •  . 
Portalegre 

Faro    .        .  . 

ATeiro      .  . 

Coimbra      .  . 
Yificu 

Castello  Branco 

Goarda        .  . 

Leira       •  • 

lisbon         •  . 
Santarem 

Funchal      .  . 

Braga      .  • 
Oporto 

Yiana  do  Castello 
Bragan^a 

Villa  Beal   .  . 


18fl9. 
Inhabitants. 


69,3U 
65,324 
107,008 
126,884 
91,011 
89,187 
152,959 
240,314 
262,755 
328,217 
149,881 
291,092 
157,481 
424,030 
170,060 
98,320 
292,367 
373,295 
191,470 
131,741 
186,442 


1865. 
Inhabitants. 


73,341 
66,445 
112,108 
142,876 
104,150 
101,129 
179,523 

252,247 
282,481 

368,857 
165,500 
217,552 
180,504 
454,697 
200,679 
111,764 
323,515 
423,676 
204,579 
164,049 
221,847 


3,999,152 


4,351,519 


The  colonies  and  foreicn  possessions  which  now  consist  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  the  i^ands  of  Santo  Thome  and  Do  Princine, 
Angola,  Benguela,  Mozambique,  and  a  few  other  smaller  settle- 
ments, in  A&ica ;  Qoa,  Salsette,  Diu,  Damaun,  Macao,  in  Asia  ; 
and  Timor,  &c,  in  Polynesia,  had  a  population  at  the  latte- 
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date  of  3^87^1.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  had  in  1865,  including 
the  suburbs,  a  population  of  275,000  inhabitants.  The  commerce 
has  been  constantly  increasing.  The  exports  in  1860  amounted 
to  more  than  5,000,000^.,  and  the  imports  to  about  4,000,000Z. 
In  1860  Gieat  Britain  furnished  imports  to  the  value  of 
2,041,336/.,  and  received  exports  to  the  value  of  1,880,149/.  In 
1861,  the  last  date  for  which  we  have  returns,  the  imports  were 
valued  at  6,124,8132.,  the  exports  only  at  3,356,076/.,  and  of  this 
Great  Britain  supplied  2,356,105/.  oi  the  imports,  and  received 
1,962,899/.  of  tne  exports.  In  1864  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  were  valued  at  2,475,354/. ;  in  1865  at  2,550,801/. ; 
while  the  exports  to  the  same  country  were  2,202,506/.,  and 
2,471,801/.,  exclusive  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  of  which  in 
the  same  years  the  importations  were  205,941/.  and  163,248/. ; 
the  exportations  359,313/.  and  378,433/.  The  income  for  1862 
was  estimated  at  about  3,000,000/.,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
exceeded  by  the  expenditure ;  and  this  has  been  the  normal 
position  of  the  finances  ever  since.  The  budget  for  1866-7  was 
estimated  at  3,730,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  no  less  than 
4,900,000/.,  although  it  was  hoped  that  the  deficiency  might  be 
somewhat  diminished.  The  public  debt  in  1861  was  a  little 
over  32,000,000/.  ;  in  1866  it  was  above  40,000,000/.,  with  a 
floating  debt  of  2,200,000/.  Since  1852  great  efforts  have  been 
made  mr  facilitating  internal  communication.  Railways  to  an 
extent  of  460  miles  have  been  constructed,  roads  opened  or 
repaired,  and  telegraph  lines  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  these  efforts  are  still  actively  carried  on.  Great 
extension  has  also  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  the  difiPusion  of  education  ;  and  the  imiversity  of  Coimbra 
has  been  remodelled  so  as  to  make  it  more  generally  useful. 
The  primary  instruction  is  compulsory,  and  in  1862  there  were 
1734  schools  with  79,172  scholars. 

To  this  peaceful  progress  there  have  been  few  disturbing  events, 
beyond  an  occasional  change  of  ministers.  During  the  minority 
of  Dom  Pedro  Y.  the  progress  imder  the  regency  of  his  father 
was  not  so  visible  as  it  has  been  since  ;  but  in  1852  the  consti- 
tution was  revised.  The  legislature  now  comprises  an  upper 
house,  consisting  of  108  peers,  including  archbishops  and  bishops, 
named  by  the  Mng  for  me ;  and  of  a  lower  house,  consisting  of 
179  deputies,  elected  by  the  people  under  certain  regulations  as 
to  quatification.  In  1855  Dom  Peiro  attained  his  legal  majo- 
rity of  18  years,  and  at  once  began  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  his  country.  In  1857  he  di^ingmsned  himself  by  the  mea- 
sures he  took  for  the  relief  of  his  people,  suffering,  especially  in 
Lisbon,  from  a  most  virulent  and  widely-spread  attack  of  yellow 
fever.  In  April,  1858,  he  married  the  Princess  Stephamie  of 
Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen,  who,  however,  died  on  July  17, 1859. 
In  1857  occurred  an  event  which  threatened  hostilities  with 
France.  In  November  a  French  vessel,  the  Charles  et  Geoige, 
was  seized  as  a  slaver  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Mozambique 
waters.  There  were  many  negroes  on  board,  but  the  French 
government  alleged  that  they  had  been  freely  engaged  to  supply 
the  labour  needed  in  the  French  colonies,  that  care  had  been 
taken  to  ensure  their  freedom,  and  that  a  French  official  was  on 
board  for  their  protection.  The  Portuguese  replied  that  the 
negroes  had  been  taken  by  'force.  The  French  government  in- 
sisted on  the  restitution  of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  a  palyment  for 
damages  ;  a  long  negotiation  tpoK  ^ace,  and  Portugal  offered 
to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration ;  France  refused,  and  sent  a 
small  fleet  into  the  Tagus.  Portugal,  thus  coerced,  offered  to 
surrender  the  ship  and  crew,  referring  the  principle  on  which 
the  seizure  had  been  made'  to  arbitration.  This  was  again  re- 
fused by  France,  but  she  offered  to  refer  the'  amount  of  the 
indemnity.  Portugal  rejected  this,  saying  that  as  the  question 
of  right  was  assimied,  the  money  pavment' would  be  left  for 
France  to  decide  also  ;  that  Portugal  ceded  both,  "  from  the 
same  causes  which  obliged  her  to  cede  to  other  exigencies."  The 
affair  terminated  by  the  release  of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  the 
pavment  of  the  indemnity  on  Oct.  28,  1858.  In  1860  a  consider- 
able reform  was  made  m  the  custom-duties  in  favour  of  free 
trade ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  serious  calamities  were  expe- 
rienced, first  by  the  presence  of  the  oidium  in  the  vines,  and  in 
December  by  an  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Douro,  which  occa- 
sioned damage  to  the  extent  of  a  million  sterling.  Xn  this  year 
also  Portugal  made  over  to  Holland  for  20,000/.  its  rights  over 
the  island  of  Solor,  one  of  the  Lesser  Sundas,  which  had  never 
been  colonised. 

On  Nov.  11, 1861,  Dom  Pedro,  whose  intelligence  and  activity 
had  excited  great  hopes,  died  at  the  age  of  24  &om  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  did  also  two  of  his  younger  brothers.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Dom  Luis,  who,  in  September,  1862, 


married  Maria  Pia,  the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Italy  ;  and  who  has  steadily  pursued  the  constitutional  path, 
and  the  aims  at  the  internal  improvement  of  his  country,  traced 
out  by  his  brother.  His  first  step  on  his  accession  was  to  give 
up  to  the  State  a  considerable  part  of  the  civil  list  In.  view 
also  of  the  new  demand  for  cotton  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  in  America,  he  promoted  its  cultivation  in  Portugal  itself, 
in  the  province  of  Aigarve,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Benguela  and  Angola,  with  considerable  success. 
In  the  autumn  there  was  a  trifling  outbreak  in  Minho  and  the 
Azores  against  the  levying  of  some  taxes,  and  in  September  some 
troops  refused  to  embark  for  the  colonies,  but  these  trifling  insur- 
rections were  suppressed,  without  occasioning  any  capital  punish- 
ments. In  April,  1863,  the  Chambers  voted  the  abobtion  of 
passports.  On  June  30,  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes  were  clewed 
after  having  passed  several  important  measures.  Among  them 
was  an  act  lor  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  corporate  bodies, 
the  produce  of  the  sales  to  be  invested  in  the  national  funds ; 
another  was  to  give  power  to  the  owners  of  encumbered  estates 
to  set  aside  entails  in  certain  cases,  and  thus  allow  the  lands 
to  be  better  cultivated ;  and  others  effected  reductions  in  the 
customs  duties,  gave  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  banks, 
and  the  lending  of  money  on  mortgage  by  them.  The  king  in 
his  speech  complimented  them  on  the  passing  of  so  many  bene- 
ficial measures.  In  1864  the  minister  proposed  a  law  for  the 
liberty  of  all  religious  creeds,  more  especially  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  Jews  ;  and  another  for  the  abolition  of  the  mono- 

fioly  of  tobacco,  which  came  into  operation  in  January,  1865. 
n  1865  a  dispute  arose  with  the  United  States.  A  Coii]rederate 
steamer,  the  Stonewall  Jackson,  had  entered  the  Tagus,  two 
United  States  war-steamers  had  followed  her,  and  when  she  left, 
it  being  suspected  that  the  two  steamers  were  about  to  pursue  her 
within  the  24  hours  allowed  for  neutrals  to  depart,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  fort  of  Belem.  On  the  complaint  of  the 
American  minister,  the  Qovemor  of  Belem  was  dismissed  and 
the  affair  was  amicably  settled.  The  young  king  and  queen 
visited  the  courts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  retaining 
early  in  1866.  When  in  January  of  this  year  the  insurrection 
of  General  Prim  broke  out  in  Spain,  there  was  some  doubt  felt 
whether  it  was  not  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union,  often 
spoken  of,  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  heaa  of  Dom  Luis.  The 
Portuguese  Chambers,  however,  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
any  union  with  Spain,  on  January  8, 1866.  When  Prim  and 
his  followers  were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  Portuguese  territory, 
all  were  immediately  disarmed  and  conveyed  into  the  interior ; 
Prim  himseK  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  Lisbon,  whence,  in 
February,  he  embarked  for  Enghmd.  In  the  course  of  tiie  year 
the  Queen  of  Spain  visited  Portugal,  and  on  the  Cortes  being 
opened  on  Jan.  2,  1867,  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
said  that  her  visit  bore  evidence  of  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  Courts,  and  the  friendly  relations  <>-yi«tmg 
between  two  kindred  nations.  He  also  announced  the  conclu> 
sion  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  a  consular  convention  with 
France,  and  of  a  literary  and  artistic  copyright-  treaty  with  Bel- 
gium. Relative  to  internal  affairs  he  said  that  the  principcJ. 
matters  requiring  attention  were  the  organisation  of  the  army, 
the  state  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Portuguese  colonies.  A  treaty  with  Spain  has  r^rulated'the 
frontiers  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  the  transport  of 
goods  by  the  railways  have  been  made  alike  common  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  kiMdoms.  In  1867  first  the  queen  and  then 
the  king  visited  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

PRESTON,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.,  col.  231],  30  miles  N.W. 
from  Manchester  by  railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
15,050  inhabited  houses,  and  82,985  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
13,443  since  1851.  Preston  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  2562  ;  and 
11,314  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1868 
about  10,400  voted.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  244,056/. ; 
the  rateable  value  204,7512.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Preston  Poor  Law 
Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
68,035  acres,  and  a  population  of  110,523  in  1861. 

Preston  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered  most  seveielv 
from  the  failure  in  the  supply  of  cotton  consequent  on  the  war 
in  America ;  and  one  of  those  that  derived  most  benefit  from 
the  application  of  the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  drainage  works  of  a  comprehensive  charac- 
ter were  carried  out,  and  measures  have  since  been  adopted  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  sewage.  Many  streets  were  levelled,  paved 
and  improved.    The  waterworks,  purchased  by  the  corporation 
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in  1854,  were  greatly  extended  at  a  cost  of  about  100,0002.,  and 
the  town  has  now  an  ample  water-supply.  The  unsightly  open 
space  north  of  the  tow^n,  called  the  Moor,  was  levelled,  planted 
in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  converted  into  a  public  park  of 
100  acres.  Two  other  pieces  of  land  south-west  of  the  town 
were  also  laid  out  as  puDlic  parks — Aldenham  Park  by  the  cor- 
poration, Miller  Park  at  the  cost  of  Alderman  Miller.  The 
operatives  were  also  emploved  in  forming  a  new  cattle  market ; 
in  levelling  the  land  for  the  site  of  the  new  union  workhouse, 
and  in  other  improvements  of  permanent  advantage  to  the  town. 

Of  recent  public  buildings  the  most  important  is  the  Town- 
hall,  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  inaugurated  (with  the  three  new  parks),  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Oct.  3,  1867.  The  building  is  late 
First  Pointed  of  a  secular  French  type ;  and  is  built  of  local 
stone  with  freestone  dressings,  polished  granite  and  coloured 
marble  columns  being  freely  interspersed.  At  the  angle  is  a 
clock  tower  and  spire,  195  feet  high.  Of  the  interior  the  great 
features  are  the  Exchange,  82  feet  by  29,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling 
borne  on  8  thick  columns  of  polished  granite,  and  the  Guildhall, 
a  splendidly-fitted  room,  82  feet  by  54,  intended  for  musical 
festivals,  as  well  as  municipal  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  about  80,000/.  The  new  Infirmary,  commenced  in  1866 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  is  on  the  pavilion  plan, 
French  Renaissance  in  style.  Several  new  churches  have  oeen 
erected  :  St.  Luke's,  Fletcher-road,  built  in  1859  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  is  First  Pointed  in  style.  St.  Thomas, 
Bottomgate,  is  a  neat  building  with  1000  seats.  St.  Marks, 
Maudlands,  erected  in  1863,  is  early  Second  Pointed  in  style. 
Christ  Church,  Fulwood,  1865,  ib  a  small  but  substantial  struc- 
ture designed  by  Messrs.  Myres.  St.  Saviour's,  Leeming-street, 
1867,  is  a  handsome  First  Pointed  building  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Hibbert.  Emmanuel  Church,  commenced  in  1 868,  is  a  florid  brick 
and  stone  building,  late  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Myres.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  S.  Walbiug, 
with  presbytery  and  schools,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Hansom  ;  and 
spacious  and  ornamental  Baptist,  Congr^ational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  have  been  added  to  those  previously  existing. 
Several  of  the  recent  commercial  buildings  also  dittplay  consider- 
able architectural  character. 

The  cotton  manufacture  continues  to  be  the  staple  of  the  town. 
There  are  also  large  flax  mills,  and  the  machine  shops  and  engi- 
neering establishments,  railway  carriage  works,  and  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  are  on  an  important  scale.  Some  shipping  trade 
is  carried  on,  through  greatly  hampered  by  the  condition  of  the 
Ribble.  But  measures  are  now  in  progress  for  improving  the 
navigation,  forming  a  portion  of  the  present  channel  mto  a  dock, 
and  providing  greater  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging 
vessek  ;  the  estimated  cost  is  150,00OL  On  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port,  98 
sailing-vessels  having  an  aggregate  burden  of  6994  tons,  and  8 
steam- vessels  of  461  tons  aggr^ate  burden.  During  the  year 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port: — ^inwards,  441  British 
sailing-vessels  of  24,377  tons,  1 1  steamers  of  275  tons,  and  5  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  554  tons  ;  outwards,  382  British  sa'ding-vessels 
of  21,610  tons,  9  steamers  of  867  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  424  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at 
the  port  during  1867  was  54,2832. ;  a  decrease  of  6432.  from  that 
of  1866.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
57402.,  an  increase  of  16992.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
weekly  or  twice  a  week. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  pS.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  223]. 
This  island  continues  to  thrive,  although  the  estimate  of  the 
population  in  1852  was  greatly  in  excess.  By  the  census  of  Sept 
16,  1861,  it  was  found  to  be  80,857,  of  whom  40,880  were  males, 
and  39,977  were  females  ;  and  there  were  305  Indians.  In  1863 
it  was  estimated  at  84,386,  and  in  1865,  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell 
believed  it  had  risen  to  100,000.  The  revenue  in  1863  was 
41,1262.,  the  expenditure  36,4412.  The  imports  were  valued  at 
293,3412.,  the  exports  at  209,4722.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  ships 
built  and  exported,  which  amounted  to  124,9552.,  but  the  rigging 
and  other  materials  for  them  were  included  in  the  imports. 
Nearly  one-hfdf  of  the  imports  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
and  105,7342.  worth  of  the  exports  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  1865  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  termi- 
nated, and  in  1666  import  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  island 
and  the  whole  of  Canada  were  imposed  to  an  amount  that  was 

Srohibitory  ;  and  fears  were  entertained  that  they  would  seriously 
amage  the  interests  of  the  island.  In  1865  there  had  been 
exported  88,000  quarters  of  oats  ;  in  1866,  on  the  imposition  of 
80  cents,  per  quarter,  not  a  bushel  was  sent.    Barley,  potatoes, 


butter,  eggs,  and  mackerel,  all  were  either  wholly  stopped  or 
greatly  decreased.  Fortunately,  however,  other  markets  were 
opened  ;  grain  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and,  with  timber, 
formed  excellent  freight  for  the  vessels  sent  for  sale.  On  the 
termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  Americans  lost  the 
right  of  fishing  olf  the  Canadian  coasts,  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  concert  with  the  other  British  North  American 
colonies,  to  issue  fishery-licences  for  1866  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  28.  per  ton.  The  arrange- 
ment gave  great  dissatisfaction  ;  5662.  were  received  for  licences 
by  the  government  of  the  island,  while  the  governor  estimated 
that  200,000  barrels  of  mackerel  had  been  tfiien  by  the  United 
States  fishermen,  valued  at  10  dollars  a  barrel ;  and  the  import 
duty  placed  on  the  Prince  Edward  mackerel  was  two  dollars  a 
barrel.  The  governor,  however,  stated  that  the  United  States 
vessels  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fish  taken  by  the 
island  fishermen,  which  thus  entered  the  States  duty  free.  The 
total  revenue  for  1866  was  63,6282. ;  the  total  expenditure, 
102,8882.  :  "  but  of  this,"  says  the  governor's  report,  "  54,9232. 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  estates  of  non-resident  pro- 
prietors." The  public  debt  had  in  consequence  been  increased  to 
89,0282.,  against  which  "  there  are  48,3622.  due  on  account  of 
sales  of  land,  and  244,779  acres  of  unsold  land."  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  imports  was  444,7452.  ;  of  the  exports, 
246,8162.,  exclusive  of  136,2922.,  the  value  of  the  new-built  ships. 
The  colony  is  to  a  great  extent  agricultural.  Of  the  1,365,400 
acres  in  the  island,  about  450,000  acres  are  held  by  occupiers  in 
fee  simple  ;  244,779  belong  to  the  government ;  669,600  belong 
to  proprietors,  of  which  209,702  are  held  by  tenants  under  lease  ; 
and  459,898  acres  are  unsettled.  Coal  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
island,  probably  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  it. 

A  savings'-bank  had  been  established  at  Charlottetown  in 
1864 ;  on  Dec.  31, 1867,  the  deposits  amounted  to  93902»,  and  the 
governor  suggests  the  propriety  of  establishing  other  banks  in 
the  principaT towns.  Education  is  provided  for  by  grants  from 
the  general  revenue,  which  in  1866  amounted  to  91252.,  but  the 
school  attendance  is  not  satisfactory.  There  were  331  schools 
open  ;  the  estimated  number  of  children  between  5  and  16  was 
24,500 ;  13,970  children  were  on  the  rolls,  lout  the  average  of 
daily  attendance  was  only  8078.  In  1863  an  experiment  was 
begun  of  supplementing  the  government  grant  by  fees  from  the 
scholars,  and  something  from  the  district,  but  it  failed,  and  in 
1867  the  teachers'  salaries  were  wholly  paid  by  the  government 
In  the  schools  the  Bible  is  read  every  school-day,  without 
comment  or  remark  ;  but  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  it,  are  exempted  from  attendance  during  the  reading. 

The  island  legislature  declined  in  1866  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  Canadian  dominion,  by  a  maiority  of  21  to  7 ;  they  have 
raised  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and  have  armed  and  diilled  their 
militia. 

PRUSSIA  FE.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  228—2371.  In  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  intellect  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  his  brother 
William  was  nominated  Regent  by  the  Legislature  on  Oct  9, 
1858.  While  occupying  this  position  the  Regent's  care  appears 
to  have  been  to  keep  affairs  in  the  same  state  m  which  the  King 
had  left  them.  In  the  last  years  of  the  king's  government  there 
had  been  modifications  of  the  constitution,  but  it  still  retained  a 
representative  Legislature,  in  which  the  popular  element  con- 
tinued to  acquire  strength.  The  event  of  most  general  import- 
ance was  the  protracted  dispute  with  Denmark  as  to  the  relations 
of  Hoktein  and  Schleswig  as  members  of  the  Qerman  Confede- 
ration, in  which  Prussia  endeavoured  to  constitute  itself  the 
leading  power  in  Germany.  On  Jan.  25.,  1858,  Frederick 
William,  the  son  of  the  Regent,  was  married  to  Victoria,  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  an  alliance  that  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  liberal  party  in  Prussia,  as  forming  a  bond  of  amity 
with  the  chief  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe.  On  Jan.  2, 
1861,  the  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Regent,  under 
the  title  of  William  I.  On  the  meeting  of  the  two  legislative 
chambers,  receiving  their  homage,  he  enounced  princ^les  re- 
roectinff  his  regal  rights,  which  he  repated  on  his  coronation  at 
Konigsberg  on  Oct.  18,  that  greatly  disquieted  the  public  mind. 
Neveitheless,  the  Chambers  pursued  their  usual  course  ;  taxes 
were  voted,  and  a  resolution  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Feb.  5  by  Baron  Vincke,  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  the  king,  stating  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Germany 
or  of  Prussia  that  the  consolidation  of  Ital^  as  a  kingdom  should 
be  opposed,  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  majority  of 
159  to  146.  On  Jan.  14,  1862,  the  king  in  person  opened  the 
Chambers,  the  piincipal  subject  of  his  speecn  being  the  efforts 
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he  had  made  to  obtain  an  unification  of  Germany.  On  June  11, 
1861,  the  Elector  of  Hesse  had  summoned  a  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
who  ahnost  unanimously  resolved  that  a  protest  should  be  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  the  Constitution  of  1831,  and  it  was  dissolved 
on  June  21.  Extreme  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  by  the  levy  of  taxes  without  the  concurrence  oi  the 
Chambers.  It  was  evident  that  insurrection  was  only  repressed 
by  fear  of  the  interference  of  Austria,  who  it  was  known  was  in- 
clined to  support  the  Elector  in  his  despotic  measures.  The 
belief  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Prussian  people  was  well 
founded,  and  on  Feb,  16, 1862,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolved 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  Prussia  should  aid  Hesse  Cassel 
in  re-establishing  the  Constitution  of  1831.  The  king  was  not 
unwilling  to  accept  this  commission,  for  he  had  military  propen- 
sities, and  felt  also  the  desire  common  to  his  fellow  countrymen  of 
making  Prussia  the  leading  power  of  Germany.  The  Elector 
would  listen  neither  to  reason  nor  threats,  but  appealed  to  the 
Diet,  which,  influenced  by  Austria,  interfered  to  prevent  Prussia 
taking  any  hostile  steps.  At  length  the  Diet,  convinced  of  the 
Elector's  oppressive  conduct,  empowered  Prussia  to  communicate 
its  decision,  together  with  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Diet. 
This  task  was  deputed  to  General  Willisen,  the  Prussian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  CaaseL  The  Elector  was  obstinate, 
and  here  was  now  a  great  opportunity  of  Prussia  leading  on 
the  German  nation,  for  which  she  had  long  looked.  But  the 
king  wavered  ;  he  had  himself  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  his 
own  Parliament,  and  naturally  felt  embarrassed  at  having  to 
impose  on  another  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  throw  off  from 
himself.  On  March  6  a  resolution  had  been  carried  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  requiring  that  the  budget  should  be  more 
clearly  defined  m  its  chapters  by  the  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  they  declined  to 
vote  the  budget  until  this  was  done.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved 
against  the  opinion  of  the  ministry,  most  of  whom  resigned.  M. 
von  der  Heydt  succeeded  as  chief  minister ;  a  new  election  was 
ordered,  and  directions  were  publicly  issued  that  all  government 
officials,  municipal  authorities,  and  even  the  professors  of  the 
imiversities,  should  exert  themselves  in  procurmg  the  return  of 
members  favourable  to  the  new  ministry.  This  excited  general 
indignation  amon^  the  people,  and  on  the  elections  taking  place 
on  May  6,  the  majority  pledged  against  the  ministers  was  over- 
whehmng,  not  one  of  the  ministers  having  been  able  to  obtain 
a  seat,  although  as  ministers  they  were  officially  entitled  to  be 
present  in  the  House,  but  not  to  vote.  These  events  probably 
prevented  the  king  from  acting  ^ith  the  vigour  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  regard  to  Hesse.  The  Elector  had  behaved 
rudely  to  General  Willisen,  refusing  even  to  hear  or  look  at  his 
instructions.  The  general  returned  to  Berlin,  and  on  May  18 
the  king  sent  Herr  von  Sydow  to  demand  an  apology  for  the 
insult,  and  threatening  foree.  This  apolog}r  was  refused ;  the 
Elector  appealed  to  the  Federal  Diet ;  the  king  hesitated  ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  united  with  the  Diet,  and  on  their  united 
remonstrances  the  Elector  agreed  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
summon  an  assembly  chosen  imder  the  Constitution  of  1831. 
Prussia  thus  lost  her  opportunity,  and  had  to  submit  to  the 
insult  offered  to  her  ambassador,  while  Austria  proportionately 
augmented  her  influence  and  importance  among  the  minor  states 
of  Germany.  Hesse  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  Prussian 
territory,  and  the  misgovemment  and  faithlessness  of  the  nder  no 
doubt  rendered  his  subjects  so  discontented  that  they  were  ready 
to  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  a  stronger  and  more 
liberal  power.  The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  in  May, 
and  after  going  through  the  preliminary  business,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  throne.  The  debate 
commenced  on  June  4,  and  after  two  days'  discussion  it  was 
carried  by  large  majorities  over  a  number  of  amendments.  It 
was  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  ministry,  but  professed  great 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  urged  vigorous  proceed- 
ings to  secure  the  Constitution  of  1831  to  Hesse.  In  his  reply 
the  king  said,  "  I  still  remain  unchangeably  upon  the  ground  of 
the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  sworn,  and  to  that  of  my  pro- 
gramine  of  November,  1868,  and  I  am  therein  in  full  accord 
with  my  ministry." 

In  1862  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  by 
Prussia  as  head  of  the  ZoUverein,  upon  free  trade  principles,  by 
which  an  additional  impulse  was  given  to  the  trading  industry 
of  the  kingdom. 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  1862,  a  debate  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, now  the  prime  minister,  assured  the  Chamber  that  the 
convention  with  Russia  had  been  wholly  misunderstood  or  mis- 


represented by  foreign  governments  and  others ;   that  it  had 
existed  since  1830,  and  that  it  had  exercised  great  influence  on 
Prussian  interests.     Herr  von  Sybel  remarked  that,  "  consider- 
ing the  declarations  of  the  English  and  French  ministers,  enough 
remains  of  the  convention  to  make  Europe  uneasy,  and  to  com- 
promise Prussia.''    To  this  Herr  von  Bismarck  replied  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  existence  of  certain  arrangements  with  Rossia, 
but  that  the  statements  of  its  nature  were  untrue,  adding  that  it 
was  positively  false  that  it  allowed  Russians  to  pursue  insurgents 
on  Prussian  territory.    But  to  an  inquiry  what  the  Grovemment 
intended  to  do  with  the  refugees  from  Poland,  Count  Eulenberg 
stated  that  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  based  on 
clemency  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  that  it  was  bound  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  it  had  contracted  with  Russia.    So  that,  what- 
ever the  stipulations  of  the  convention  were  which  Herr  von 
Bismarck  refused  to  divulge,  Prussia  had  at  some  period  or  other 
consented  to  the  infamy  of  delivering  up  political  refugees  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Notwithstandiug  the  feeling  evinced 
by  the  deputies,  a  large  amount  of  indulgence  continued  to  be 
shown  towards  the  Russians,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction as  to  the  ^neral  measures  of  the   ministry.     The 
amount  and  appropriation  of  the  taxes,  the  number  and  the  time 
of  service  of  the  army,  were  subjects  of  continued  diBi^[reenient, 
and  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  himself  that  he  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Chamber,  or  submit  to  the  control  ot 
its  President,  brought  matters  to  a  climax.     The  Chamber 
addressed  the  king,  complaining  of  the  minister's  behaviour,  and 
the  king  answer^  that  it  had  his  entire  approval,  that  the 
debates  and  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been 
factious,  and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  Prussia,  that  he 
was  determined  to  support  those  interests,  and  that  the  Assembly 
would  be  dissolved.    This  accordingly  took  place  on  May  27. 
The  Deputies  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  palace,  but  only 
the  President,  Herr  von  Grabow,  and  a  few  of  the  supporters  of 
the  minister,  attended.    The  speech  from  the  throne  was  read  by 
Herr  von  Bismarck  ;  it  stated  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
their  recent  address,  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  rendered  the  closing  of  its  deliberations  unavoidably 
necessary,  and  that  the  government  reserved  to  itself  the  power 
of  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  unsettled  financial 
measures  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.    On  the  return  of 
the  Deputies  to  the  places  which  they  represented,  they  were 
received  with  every  testimony  of  approval,  and  the  newspaper 
press  was  all  but  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the 
ministrv,  while  it  professed  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  king.     But 
this  did  not  save  tnem.    On  June  1  a  royal  decree  empowered 
the  administrative  authorities  to  prohibit,  temporarily  or  totally, 
after  two  warnings,  the  publication  of  any  newspaper  the  atti- 
tude of  which  should  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare.    Foreign  newspapers,  for  Bimilar  reasons, 
were  to  be  excluded. 

In  January,  1863,  the  Prussian  Chambers  were  re-assembled. 
The  king's  message  stated  that  the  finances  were  in  a  eatisDac- 
tory  state  ;  that  tneir  sanction  would  be  asked  for  expenditure 
made  without  their  previous  concurrence  ;  and  that  ne  hoped 
for  an  amicable  agreement  upon  points  left  unsolved  in  the 
previous  session.  On  the  22na  an  address  to  the  king,  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  complaining  of  the  ministers 
naving  carried  on  the  public  adnunistration  against  the  Consti- 
tution, and  without  a  legal  budget ;  and  stating  that  "  our  posi- 
tion imposes  on  us  the  most  urgent  duty  of  solemnly  declaring 
tliat  peace  at  home  and  power  abroad  can  only  be  restored  to 
the  government  by  returning  to  a  constitutional  course."  After 
a  debate  of  several  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck in  opposing  it  said,  "  the  Prussian  ministry  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  English.  The  latter,  call  it  what  you  wiU,  is 
only  the  ministry  of  the  parliament ;  we  are  the  ministers  of  the 
kinc,"  the  address  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  On  Feb.'  3, 
the  King  replied,  through  the  mmister,  denying  the  right  of  the 
people  to  control  the  financial  expenditure  by  means  of  their 
representatives.  In  subsequent  sittings  the  bud^t  was  refused, 
as  was  also  the  sanction  to  a  grant  for  extra  military  expenses 
required  frcm  the  state  of  the  Danish  question,  then  agitated  in 
the  Frankfort  Federal  Diet.  On  Aug.  4  the  Chambers  were  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  election  ordered.  By  this  election  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Chamber  was  not  altered  in  favour  of  the  king's 
ministry  ;  the  newly-elected  deputies  met  on  Nov.  9,  and  were 
addressed  by  the  king,  who  announced  measures  for  their  con- 
sideration, to  which  he  hoped  for  their  assent,  although  in  the 
main  similar  to  those  ^ready  rejected.  On  Nov.  20  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  declared  the  royal  ordinance  of  June  1  against  the 
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press  to  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
invalid,  by  a  vote  of  278  to  39.     On  the  following  day  the  ordi- 
nance was  rescinded.    But  the  death  of  Frederick  Vll.  of  Den- 
mark, on  Nov.  15,  gave  a  turn  to  affairs.    The  Federal  Diet  at 
Frankfort  had  for  some  time  been  complaining  that  Denmark 
had  not  fulfilled  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1852  with 
regard  to  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  threatening  a  possible 
inter\-ention,  for  which  they  called  upon  the  Federal  States  to 
supply  forces.     On  the  accession  of  Christian  IX.  they  became 
more  peremptory ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
king  to  succeed  in  the  Duchies  for  which  the  Prince  of  Holstein- 
AugustenbuTg  was  a  claimant,  and  ultimately  the  forces  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  took  possession  of  Holstein.     In  these 
views  the  whole  of  the  liberal  German  party  joined,  and  nearly 
every  legislative  body  in  Germany  urged  its  government  to  take 
part  in  their  support.    In  the  Diet  Austria  and  Prussia  professed 
to  be  bound  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1852,  and 
proposed  that  the  occupation  by  the  Federal  troops  should  be 
confined  to  Holstein  and  not  interfere  with  Schleswig.    This 
was  rejected  by  ten  votes  to  five ;  then  Prussia,  with  Austria, 
announced  that,  as  great  powers,  and  parties  to  the  treats  of 
1852,  they  would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.    Den- 
mark was  accordingly  summoned  to  annul  the  constitution  by 
which  Schleswig  was  said  to  have  been  united  to  Denmark  in 
contravention  of  the  agreement,  or  else  the  country  would  be 
occupied  provisionally  in  order  to  enforce  it    The  delay  asked 
for  by  Denmark  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  doing  so  legally 
by  the  aid  of  the  rigsrctad  was  refused,  and  the  Prussians  sent 
about  40,000  men,  who  under  General  Wrangel,  entered  Schleswig 
on  Jan.  31,  1864.    A  detailed  account  of  the  dispute,  of  the  mili- 
tary proceedings,  and  of  their  result,  wiU  be  found  under 
ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN,  E.C.S.    On  Feb.  19  another  portion  of  Uie 
Prussian  army  entered  South  Jutland,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  House  of  Commons  characterised  as  a  violent  outrage  on 
national  rights,  and  on  remonstrating  with  Prussia,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  replied  that  the  entry  into  Jutland  was  only  occasioned 
by  a  strategical  necessity  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  army  from 
attack,     when  Denmark  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  October,  1865,  she  surrendered  Schles- 
wig, Holstein,  a  part  of  Jutland,  and  Lauenburg  (the  last-named 
Prussia  bought).     Austria  and  Prussia  took  possession  of  the 
territory   in  their  own  names ;    Holstein  being    assigned    to 
Austria^  and  Schleswig  and  Jutland  to  Prussia.     In  Holstein 
considerable  liberty  was  allowed,  and  Austria  was  for  permitting 
the  Federal  Diet  to  determine  as  to  its  disposition.    This  gave 
offence  to  Prussia,  who,  in  her  portion  had  forbidden  all  political 
meetings,  removed  all  municipal  officers  suspected  of  Damah  ten- 
dencies, and  utterly  denied  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg.     Every  day  the  quarrel  became  more  embittered,  but  the 
dispute  dragged  on  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Prussia 
haa  made  up  her  mind  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  Duchies, 
and  Austria  had  refused  to  accept  pecuniary  compensation  for 
her  part  in  the  seizure.    Austria,  ho|^g  to  gain  le  support  of 
the  other  German  powers,  wished  the  question  to  be  referred  to 
the  Frankfort  Diet,  which  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  at 
length  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenbu]^.      In  October  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was 
threatened  by  a  Prussian  order  with  arrest  if  he  again  entered 
Schleswig.     On  February  23,  1866,  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved,  after  having  refused  to  vote  the  govern- 
ment budgets.     In  the  spring  of  1866,  the  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  became  more 
obvious.     The  King  of  Bavaria  made  an  offer  in  April  to 
mediate.    The  National  Verein  of  Frankfort,  while  advocating  a 
German  Federal  State,  xmder  the  central  authority  of  Prussia, 
deprecated  a  war,  and  numerous  public  meeting  were  held 
in  the  larger  Prussian  towns,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
In  the  same  month  appeared  a  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
Italy,  signed  March  27,  by  which  the  King  of  Italy  under- 
took to  declare  war  against  Austria  as  soon  as  Prussia  was 
engaged  in  hostilities ;  Prussia  engaging  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  the  mainland  of  Yenetia  had  l^en  secured  to  Italy,  and 
Italy  not  to  cease  until  the  Elbe  Duchies  had  been  settled  on 
Prussia,  Prussia  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  Italy  the 
maintenance  of  her  present  possessions.    On  April  13  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Frankfort  proposed  in  the  Diet  a  plan  of  radical 
reform — namely,  the  assembly  of  a  German  parliament,  to  be 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  different  Federal  States.    The  plan  gave  additional  dissatis- 
faction to  the  minor  potentates,  and  its  consideration  was  ordered 
to  be  deferred  by  the  Diet.    On  May  5,  the  Diet,  by  10  votes  to 


5,  voted  that  Prussia  be  summoned  to  declare  that  her  intentions 
were  pacific  ;  and  Prussia  declared  that  she  would  consider  the 
imperative  requirements  of  her  self-preservation  as  more  im- 
portant than  her  relations  to  the  Confederation.  On  the  8th  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau, 
and  Baden,  with  representatives  &m  Bavaria  and  five  other 
German  states,  met  to  decide  upon  the  concentration  of  their 
forces,  and  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  Eighth  Federal  Army  Corps.  On  May  30  an 
overture  from  the  French  government  was  puolished  at  Frankfort 
inviting  the  Confederation  to  send  a  deputy  to  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Paris,  in  order  to  procure  a  pacification.  The  Diet 
agreed,  but  the  proposal  had  no  result  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
servations made  by  Austria.  On  June  1,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
by  their  representatives,  made  formal  declarations  of  their  views 
to  the  Diet.  On  the  part  of  Austria  it  was  said :  '*  Prussia  has  put 
forward  demands  not  to  be  justified,  and  has  manifested  a  continu- 
ally-increasing disposition  to  enforce  her  demands,  without  con- 
siderations, and  even  by  force.  .  .  .  She  has  treated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Duchies  as  one  of  power,  and,  to  support  her  in  that, 
she  has  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  foreign  adversaries  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  .  .  .  But  Austria  is  ready  to  withdraw 
her  army  from  the  positions  taken  against  Prussia  as  soon  as  she 
shall  cease  to  have  reason  to  apprehend  attacks  upon  her  own  ter- 
ritories or  those  of  her  Federal  allies,  and  when  guarantees  shall  be 
given  to  assure  her  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danj^er  of  war.  .  . 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  should  receive  its  solution,  not 
simply  according  to  exclusive  pretensions,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  rights  of  the  Diet  and  of  the  Duchies  themselves.^'  In 
concluding  it  was  announced  that  the  Estates  of  Holstein  had 
been  convoked  in  order  to  declare  the  wishes  of  its  people.  The 
Prussian  representative  replied  :  *^  That  the  government  of  the 
king  had  declared  on  different  occasions  that  tne  mobilisation  of 
his  military  forces  had  been  solely  caused  by  the  prior  armar 
ments  of  Austria  and  Saxony.  •  .  .  The  royal  government 
declares  itself  now  quite  disposed  to  return  to  a  peace  footing,  if 
the  Diet  can  induce  the  governments  of  Austria  and  Saxony  to 
withdraw  their  armaments,  which  are  so  menacing  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  if  it  will  give  to  the  Prussian  government  guaran- 
tees against  the  recurrence  of  such  attacks  on  the  Federal  amity. 
If  the  Diet  be  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  and  if  the  members  of 
the  Confederation  are  opposed  to  reforms  which  might  prevent 
the  reappearance  of  such  dangers,  the  royal  government  must 
conclude  that  the  Diet,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  equal  to  its 
task,  and  that  it  does  not  accomplish  its  chief  object,  and  £rom 
that  time  Prussia  will  take  that  legal  conviction  as  the  basis  of 
its  ulterior  decisions.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  government  .  .  . 
has  never  sought  to  procure  by  force  the  realisation  of  its  projects, 
and  it  emphatically  repeats  that  the  cause  of  the  present  compli- 
cations is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
but  solely  in  the  armament  so  unjustifiable,  but  so  menacing,  which 
Austria  and  Saxony  have  directed  upon  the  Prussian  frontiers." 

The  intentions  and  pretensions  of  Prussia  are  here  pretty 
plainly  shown,  but  it  needed  some  audacity  to  complain  of  her 
Irontier  being  threatened,  and  to  assert  that  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  when  it 
was  well  Known  that  she  hm  multiplied  her  troops  in  the 
Duchies  to  three  or  four  times  the  strength  of  the  Austrians ; 
had  positively  rejected  the  claim  of  the  Diet  to  decide  on  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  possess  them ;  was  at  once  ready 
and  able  to  expel  the  Austrian  Governor  Gablenz  whenever  it 
suited  her  purpose  ;  and  within  a  few  days  was  announcing  to 
the  neutral  rowers  that  the  convocation  of  the  Holstein  Estates 
by  Austria  menaced  the  Prussian  right  of  sovereignty,  who  would 
immediately  take  peaceful  action  by  preventing  the  meeting. 
Accordingly,  on  June  7  the  Prussian  troops  entered  Holstein, 
and  the  Austrians,  feeling  opposition  useless,  retired  to  Altona  ; 
while  the  Prussian  General  Manteuffel,  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
same  date  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig,  assured 
them  that  this  *'  military  movement  had  only  a  purely  defensive 
character,''  and  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  their  most  sacred 
rights,  violated  by  convoking  an  assembly  in  Holstein  indepen- 
dently of  Schleswig.  On  June  11  Altona  was  ^Lso  evacuated, 
the  Austrian  troops  retreating  into  Hanover  ;  and  on  the  12th, 
the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna  received  Ms  passport.  This, 
and  the  vote  for  mobilisation  of  the  Federal  aimy  on  the  14th, 
was  accepted  by  Prussia  as  a  declaxation  of  war,  and  she  instantly 
commenced  hostilities. 

The  frontier  of  Bohemia  is  guarded  by  the  Riesen  Gebiri^e  (the  ^ 
Giant  Mountains),  and  the  possession  of  the  passes  was  ot  great 
importance,  either  for  attack  or  defence,    Austria,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  allegation  of  Prussia  as  to  her  arming,  was  found  wholly 
unprepared ;  her  armies  were  scattered  over  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  while  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian  force  was  per- 
fect. The  needle-gun,  with  which  the  infantry  were  armed,  the 
field-telegraph,  by  which  the  most  complete  intercommunication 
of  different  corps  was  maintained,  the  commissariat,  and  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  restoration  of  the  railways  destroyed  by 
their  retreating  foes,  the  arrangement  for  regimental  ambulances 
in  case  of  battle,  all  told  of  the  most  careful  and  able  prevision. 
On  the  15th,  the  Prussians  entered  unopposed  into  Leipzig  and 
Lobau,  in  Saxonyj  and,  on  the  same  uav,  took  possession  of 
Cassel  and  Qiessen  in  the  south-west ;  on  the  17th,  the  capital  of 
Hanover  on  the  west,  and  marched  into  Dresden  on  the  18th, 
from  whence  the  Saxon  army  marched  out  to  join  the  Austrians, 
who  were  assembling  in  Bohemia.  On  the  22nd,  the  First  Army 
of  Prussia,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
entered  Bohemia  from  the  south-east  of  Saxony.  While  ad- 
vancing to  Reichenberg  on  the  25th,  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
Second  Army,  crossed  the  mountains  from  Silesia  in  three 
divisionft— by  Landstrut  to  Trautenau,  from  Briinnau  ako  to 
Trautenau,  and  from  Glatz  towards  Nachbd.  On  the  27th,  two 
battles  occurred.  One  of  the  corps  of  the  Crown  Prince,  under 
Qeneral  Steinmetz,  fell  in  with  the  Austrians  at  the  pass  of 
Nachod.  The  fi^ht  was  strenuous,  and  the  losses  on  botn  sides 
large,  the  Prussians  being  repulsed  in  their  attempt  to  take 
Skalicz.  On  the  following  da^  tne  attack  was  renewed.  Both  had 
been  reinforced.  The  Austnans  numbered  about  60,000,  and  the 
Prussians,  aa  a  whole,  considerably  more,  although  only  part 
were  engaged.  On  each  side  there  were  about  90  guns.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  were  routed  by  the  Prussians,  while  the  rapid 
firing  of  the  infantry  with  the  needle-gun  made  awful  havoc 
among  the  Austrian  troops,  who,  after  several  hours'  obstinate 
contest,  fell  back  upon  Josephstadt,  with  a  loss  of  3000  prisoners 
and  as  many  dead  and  wounded  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Prussian  army,  which  formed  the  western  division,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  after  driving  out  an  Austrian  force  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  from  Liebenau  on  the  26th,  crossed  the  Iser  at 
Tumau  on  the  27th,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  the  village  of 
Podoll,  where,  after  a  series  of  desperate  encounters,  in  which 
the  Prussians  maintained  their  advantage  of  rapid  firing,  the 
Austrians,  unable  to  answer  effectively  with  their  muzzle- 
loading  pieces,  were  compelled  to  retreat  slowly  to  Miinchen- 
gratz,  whence,  on  the  28tn,  after  another  defeat,  they  again  fell 
back  upon  Gitschin.  On  the  27th,  the  Prussians,  with  little 
loss,  took  Orwiencin,  in  GaUcia;  and  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
foiled  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  after  a  bloody  contest  at  Lan- 
gensalza,  in  which  tney  repulsed  the  Prussians,  were  compelled 
to  snirender  on  the  following  day.  In  battles  of  minor  impor- 
tance the  Austrians  were  beaten  by  one  or  other  of  these  armies 
at  Hiinenwaaser  and  Trautenau  on  Jxme  28,  at  Koniginhof  on 
June  29,  and  at  Schweinschadel  on  July  3. 

On  the  29th,  the  Prussian  army  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  took  Gitschin  by  stoim,  after  an  obstinate  contest  The 
Austrian  army  concentrated  itself  between  the  fortresses  of 
Josephstadt  and  Konigcratz,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the 
armv  at  Gitschin  on  July  the  2nd.  On  July  the  3rd  commenced 
the  battle,  in  which  about  half  a  million  of  men  were  engaged, 
the  two  armies  of  the  Prussians  numbering  about  250,000,  the 
Austrians  about  the  same  number,  but  having  from  30,000  to 
40,000  in  position  away  from  the  battle-field,  and  with  about 
1500  cannon  in  the  field — about  an  equal  number  on  each  side. 

The  Austrian  army  under  Benedek,  reinforced  by  Ramming's 
corps,  which  had  been  beaten  by  the  Crown  Prince  at  Nachod, 
lay,  as  we  have  said,  between,  or  rather  a  little  in  advance  west- 
ward of,  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz,  and  was  thus  interposed 
between  the  two  Prussian  armies.  That  under  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  advanced  to  Kommenitz,  while  Austrian  advanced 
posts  were  at  Horsitz,  through  which  runs  tiie  road  to  Konig- 
gratz. The  Crown  F^ce  was  at  Miletin,  to  the  east  of  Konig- 
gratz, and  despatches  had  been  safely  conveyed  to  him,  wiui 
airections  to  work  round  to  the  south,  so  as  to  take  the  Austrians 
in  fiank.  Before  midnight,  the  troops  were  on  their  march  to 
take  up  their  positions  ;  and  by  daybreak,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  was  at  Milowitz,  a  village  between  Horsitz,  from  which 
the  Austrians  had  withdrawn,  and  Koniggratz.  The  left  wing, 
under  General  Fiansky,  was  at  Cesekwitz ;  the  ri^ht  wing  was  at 
Bristau  and  Psauch  under  General  Herwarth,  consisting  of  part  of 
the  Seventh  Division ;  and  General  von  Botterf eld,  with  the  £ighUi 
Division  and  a  part  of  the  SevenUi,  was  at  Neubidsau,  10  miles 
from  Milowitz  ;  so  that  the  front  could  not  be  less  than  15  miles. 
The  little  river  Bistritz  was  yet  between  Uie  hostile  aimies.  The 


main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  at  lappa,  partly  entrenched, 
and  with  the  wings  formed  a  front  of  about  12  miles. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Prussian  main  body  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  under  a  drizzling  rain  and  a  cold  biting 
wind.  The  infantiy  toiled  through  corn-fields  which  the  rain 
had  laid  in  tanglea  masses,  while,  on  the  roads,  the  artilleiy 
horses  had  hard  work  to  make  their  way  along  the  cut-up  and 
sticky  soil.  The  advance  was  from  Milowitz  up  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  village  of  Dubs,  5  miles  nearer  to  Koniggratz.  By  six 
o'clock,  the  troops  had  approached  the  highest  point,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  show  themselves  on  the  summit,  as  the  ridge  had 
hitherto  concealed  their  motions  from  the  Austrians,  who  were 
posted  at  Sadowa,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Bistritz,  there 
crossed  by  a  bridge  to  which  a  gentle  slope  of  about  a  nule  and 
a  half  downward  leads  from  Dubs  to  Sadowa.  Eastward,  the 
ground  rises  gently  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Lippa,  where 
Field-Marshal  Benedek  was  posted.  At  seven  o'clpck.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  moved  forward  his  cavalry  and  horse  artilleiy 
towards  the  bridge ;  at  half-past  seven  the  first  gun  waa  fired, 
and  then  the  Austrian  batteries,  placed  in  a  field  near  the  vil- 
lage, opened  upon  them  a  vigorous  and  well-directed  fire.  The 
cannonading  was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  not 
till  ten  o'dock  was  the  order  given  to  attack  the  bridge  still 
held  by  the  Austrians,  and  force  the  passage  of  the  Bistritz, 
along  which  the  Austrians  also  held  two  or  uree  other  villages 
with  bridges.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  was  contested  ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  Prussian  firing,  and  the  burning  of  the  vil- 
lages, compelled  the  Austrians  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting  to 
retire,  but  only  for  a  short  distance  m>  the  hill  towards  Sadowa, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  batteries.  The  wood  between  Sadowa 
and  Benedek  had  been  strongly  manned,  to  goMid  against  the 
attack  of  General  Fiansky  wim  the  Seventh  Division  from  the 
Prussian  left.  For  a  time  neither  the  cannonading  nor  the  mus- 
ketiy  could  make  any  impression.  The  Austrians,  sheltered  bv  the 
trees,  were  much  protected  from  the  dreaded  needle-«un,  and  the 
Prussians  were  suffering  from  being  more  exposed,  although  the 
smoke  and  haze  were  so  thick  that  the  firing  was  at  random  or 
directed  by  the  sound.  At  length  ordera  were  given  to  chaige 
the  wood  with  the  bayonet,  and  a  most  deadly  conflict  took 
place.  One  Prussian  regiment  that  entered  it  3000  strong,  with 
90  officers,  came  out  on  the  farther  side  with  two  officers,  and 
between  200  and  300  men.  But  the  Austrian  line  was  thus 
gradually  broken  in,  and  Benedek  directed  the  foimation  of  a 
new  line  at  Lippa,  farther  up  the  hilL 

The  Prussian  artillery  were  now  sent  across  the  Bistritz  to 
attack  the  new  position,  and  General  Herwaith,  who  had 
defeated  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  forces  at  Nechanitz,  about  7 
miles  down  the  river,  advanced  on  the  right.  Here,  again,  a 
bloody  contest  raged  for  the  possession  of  the  wood  of  Sadowa. 
The  needle-gun  enabled  the  Prussians  to  force  an  entrance ;  but, 
within,  its  great  advantage  was  neutralised.  The  Austrian 
artilleiy  plaved  havoc  in  their  ranks,  and,  about  midway  in  the 
wood,  the  aavance  was  checked.  Herwarth  also  seemed  checked 
on  the  right,  and  Fransky's  division,  on  the  left,  had  suffered 
too  severely  to  expose  itself  by  an  advance  to  be  taken  in  flank 
by  the  Austrian  artillery.  It  was  a  moment  of  serious  uneasi^ 
ness  for  the  Prussian  commanders.  They  looked  anxiously  for 
the  promised  appearance  of  the  Crown  ftince  with  faia  »Ly  ; 
but  of  this,  at  three  o'clock,  there  were  no  symptoms. 

The  Crown  Prince,  however,  though  not  seen,  was  near  at 
hand.  He  had  been  forced  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  the 
Austrian  forces,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Chlum.  The  position  was 
a  most  important  one,  and  the  Austrians  had  banicaded  the 
road,  and  lonned  entrenchments  with  batteries  between  it  and 
Sadowa  and  Lippa  ;  but  they  had  neglected  the  village  and  the 
chureh,  which  stand  on  a  hill.  The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
was  favoured  in  its  advance  by  the  road  along  which  it  waa 
marching  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  so  that  they  were  con- 
cealed from  view  both  from  the  hill  of  Lippa  and  from  the  troops 
which  lay  between  Chlnm  and  Kdniggratz.  As  soon  as  a  finn 
footing  was  gained,  the  Crown  Prince  dashed  at  the  entrench- 
ments,  which  the  Austrians  defended  strenuously,  and  made 
strong  efforts  to  dislodge  him  from  Chlum ;  but  oy  half-past 
three  the  opposition  was  overcome,  and  he  led  up  a  chaige  on 
the  rear  of  Benedek  and  Lippa.  Prince  Fredenck  Charles  at 
length  saw  the  dark  column  slowly  moving  up  the  slope,  and  he 
recommenced  the  attack.  The  Austrian  batteries  in  the  rear 
became  silent,  the  wood  of  Sadowa  was  gained,  and  Herwarth 
was  pressing  forward  on  the  Austrian  left.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  Crown  Prince's  infantry  was  pouring  in  their  rapid  fire 
on  the  Austrians  at  Lippa,  an  attack  of  cavalry  was  led  on  by 
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Prince  Frederick  Charles  himself,  and  the  Austrians  began  to  fall 
back.  The  Prussian  artillery,  having  gained  the  hill  of  Lippa, 
poured  its  fire  with  destructive  ettect  on  the  retreating  army. 
A  stand  was  made  by  some  Austrian  batteries  on  a  neighoouiing 
ridge,  but  they,  too,  were  soon  compelled  to  retire.  A  small 
part  of  the  Austrian  troops,  sought  reluge  in  Koniggratz,  but  the 
main  body,  not  disorganised,  and  still  able  to  repel  the  Prussian 
cavaliy  sent  in  pui'suit,  made  its  way  to  Pardubitz,  where  they 
crossed  the  Elbe.  Here  the  pursuit  ceased  for  the  time,  after  great 
nimibers  of  prisoueis  had  been  taken.  By  7  p.m.  the  hring  had 
entirely  ended.  Pardubitz,  however,  it  was  felt,  could  not  be  held, 
and  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Uohenmauth,  whence  Benedek 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor  his  curt  despatch  of  the  issue  of  the 
battle.  He  said  that,  '^  in  a  partly  entrenched  position  before 
Koniggratz,  with  the  centre  at  lappa,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  unobserved  in  Chlum.  The  rain  pre- 
vented the  smoke  of  the  powder  from  dispersing,  and  a  distinct 
view  of  the  position  was  therefore  impossible.  The  enemy  were 
thereby  enabled  to  advance  into  our  position  near  Chlum,  whence 
they  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  poured  a  heavy  lire  into  our 
flank  and  rear.  The  latter  wavered  and  fell  back  upon  the 
troops  adjoining  them,  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  I 
could  not  succeed  in  arresting  the  retreat,  which  at  first  com- 
menced slowly,  but  increased  m  haste  as  the  enemy  pressed  for* 
ward,  imtil  at  length  the  whole  army  had  withdi-awn  across  the 
Elbe  to  Pardubitz.  The  losses  have  not  yet  been  estimated,  but 
are  doubtless  very  considerable.''  These  losses  were  estimated 
on  the  Austrian  side  at  40,000,  of  whom  lb,000  were  prisoners. 
The  lai^e  number  of  prisoners  is  said  to  have  arisen  Irom  the 
fact  that  in  the  Austrian  army  were  a  great  number  of  Italian 
and  Hungarian  regiments,  who  gave  themselves  up.  The  Prussian 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  10,000.  The  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  was,  however,  efi'ected  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Elbe 
was  placed  between  them  and  the  Prussians,  and  ultimately 
Olmiitz,  a  strong  fortress  in  Moravia,  was  reached,  where  the 
head-quarters  were  fixed  on  July  9.  On  the  7th  Koniggratz  had 
surrendered,  after  a  severe  cannonading,  to  the  Prussians,  who 
advanced  in  three  columns  on  Briinn,  Olmiitz,  and  Iglau.  Briinn, 
the  capital,  lies  south  of  Olmiitz,  and  its  possession  would  have 
cut  oii  the  railway  communication  between  the  Austrian  army 
and  Vienna.  Iglau,  a  large  town  on  the  western  borders  of 
Moravia,  commands  the  road  (there  is  no  rail)  between  Vienna 
and  Prague.  Briinn  was  entered  on  July  13  without  firing  a 
shot ;  Iglau  was  also  occupied.  But  the  Austrian  aimy  had 
retreated  behind  the  river  Thaya,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Moravia  and  on  the  road  to  Vienna.  Thus,  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia were  entirely  in  possession  of  Prussia,  except  Olmiitz, 
where  a  strong  garrison  had  been  left. 

Marshal  Benedek  had,  after  the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  requested 
a  truce,  which  was  only  granted  on  July  22,  on  the  stipulation 
that  Austria  should  first  agree  to  consent  to  the  preliminaries  of 
a  peace  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  Prussia.  These  preliminaries 
were  signed  on  July  26  at  Nikolsbuzg,  a  town  in  Moravia,  east 
of  Znaym,  which  was  then  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  The 
truce,  at  first  for  five  days,  was  afterwards  prolonged,  and  an 
armistice  arranged  to  commence  on  Aug.  2,  Prussia  engaging 
by  that  date  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  the 
armistice. 

The  Austrian  forces  had  in  the  meanwhile  withdrawn  towards 
Vienna,  entrenching  themselves  at  Florisdoif,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where,  in  a  few  days,  there  were  assembled  400,000 
men  with  600  pieces  of  cannon. 

Defeated  with  such  irretrievable  loss,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  his  mediation  to  pro- 
cure a  peace  from  hiis  adversary,  ceding  at  once  the  possession  of 
Venetia  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  transferred  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  having,  as  he  said,  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  arms 
by  the  victory  of  Custozza.  France  accepted  the  cession  of 
Venetia,  and  immediately  communicated  with  Prussia  and  Italy 
to  obtain  the  desired  armistice,  and  Italy  repHed  that  she  would 
only  act  in  unison  with  Prussia. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  south  and  west,  the  Prussians,  under 
General  von  Falkenstein,  were  victorious.  On  July  6  they  had 
taken  the  city  of  Hanover  ;  at  Dermbach  they  beat  some  of  the 
Daimstadt  troops  on  July  5 ;  on  the  10th  at  Hamelburg  and 
Friedrickshall,  in  Hesse-Cassel ;  on  the  same  day,  took  ZeU,  in 
Hanover,  and  were  gathering  in  strength  in  front  of  the  Federal 
army  of  about  80,000  men,  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse, 
assembled  for  the  protection  ot'  Frankfort.  The  Bavarians  were 
defeated  with  great  loss  at  Kissingen  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
July^  and  their  army,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  was  cut  oif  from 
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joining  the  Federals,  who  themselves  were  thoroughly  beaten 
near  Aschafleuburg  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  July.  In  the  even- 
ing ot  the  14th,  Frankfort  was  evacuated  by  the  Fedeial  troops  ; 
the  Diet  removed  its  sittings  to  Augsburg  ;  and  on  the  17th,  7000 
Prussians  marched  into  the  town,  where,  says  the  Prussian 
account,  tliey  "were  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner." 
Many  of  the  smaller  sovereigns  were  now  anxiously  endeavour- 
ing to  make  terms  for  themselves  with  the  conqueror.  The 
Prince  of  Lippe  gave  in  his  unconditional  submission;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt  and  others  inquired  as  to  conditions ; 
and,  at  the  special  request  of  Bavaria,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  torces.  On  the  18th,  the  Prussians  commenced  a 
regular  siege  of  the  Federal  fortress  of  Mainz.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Frankiort  contingent  was  disbanded,  and  a  contribution  of 
6,0(X),000  florins  (about  600,000/.)  paid  by  the  municipality 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  ;  and  to  this  was  added^ 
in  a  few  days,  a  further  demand  of  25,000,000  florins  (2,500,000/.). 
On  the  18th  Wiesbaden  was  occupied  by  the  Prussian  forces, 
and  Darmstadt  on  the  19th.  On  the  22nd,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
the  suspension  of  arms  was  to  commence  at  noon.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Prussians,  who  had  entered  Hungary,  attacked  35,000 
Austrians  who  weie  garrisoned  in  Presbui^,  and,  as  they  say, 
would  have  taken  the  town  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  commencement  of  the  truce.  On  the  23rd,  the  Prussians 
entered  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bavaria.  The  troops  from 
Frankfort  entered  Baden,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  Baden  and 
Wurtemberg  at  BischofiBheim  on  the  24th,  proceeding  southerly 
into  Bavaria.  On  the  25th  and  three  following  days,  a  numb^ 
of  engagements  occurred  between  the  Prussians  and  the  Federal 
army  and  Bavarians  at  Wiirzburg,  Gerscheim,  Helmstadt,  Neu- 
briinn,  and  Rossbriinn  ;  and  Baireuth  was  captured  on  July  28, 
when  hostilities  virtually  ceased.  In  all  of  these  the  Prussians 
were  victorious,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  their  adversaries,  the 
needle-gun  still  continuing  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  every 
encounter.  On  the  29th  a  Bavarian  battalion  was  surpiised  at 
Seibottenreuth,  and  suffered  great  loss;  and  on  the  3Ist  the 
ancient  town  of  Niimberg  was  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 
On  the  30th,  however,  Bavaria  obtained  the  desired  armistice,  to 
begin  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Baden,  Darm- 
stadt, Saxe-Meiniugen,  and  Hanover,  applied  for  a  like  conces- 
sion ;  but  the  messenger  of  Hanover  was  refused  access  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Hostilities  had,  however,  ceased  almost  every- 
where. On  Aug.  4  the  Federal  troops  began  to  evacuate  Mainz, 
and  lines  of  demarcation  were  fixc^  to  continue  during  the 
armistice. 

On  Aug.  4,  Prussia  communicated  to  the  northern  States  to  be 
included  in  the  Federation  the  terms  of  the  treaties  offered  and 
to  be  accepted  by  them.  The  terms  were :  an  offensive  and 
defensive  ailiance,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  of  integrity  between 
the  various  States ;  that  the  objects  of  the  alliance  are  to  be 
secured  by  a  Federal  institution,  formed  on  the  Prussian  pro- 
gramme of  June  10,  with  the  sanction  of  a  common  parliament ; 
that  all  separate  treaties  should  remain  valid  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  present ;  that  the  troops  of  all  the  States  be 
placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
that  the  various  States  concur  in  calling  a  common  parliament 
as  soon  as  Prussia  desires,  and  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Berlin 
to  draw  up  the  constitution,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
common  parliament ;  and  that  this  treaty  be  valid  for  a  year, 
unless  previously  superseded  by  the  new  Federal  Constitution. 
The  States  included  in  this  scheme  are  the  petty  sovereignties  of 
Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  the  two  Mecklenburgs  (Scliwerin  and 
Strelitz),  baxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe* 
Coburg,  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen,  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt, 
Anhalt,  Waldeck,  Beuss-Gieiz,  Beuss-Schleiz,  Lippe,  Schaum* 
burg-Iiippe,  with  the  free  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg. The  treaty  was  not  submitted  to  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  or 
Saxony  ;  Saxony  being  separately  treated  with  in  the  trtaty  with 
Austria,  and  tiie  other  six  territories  being  in  the  military  pos- 
session of  Prussia.  On  Aug.  5,  the  King  of  Prussia  opened  the 
legislative  chambers  in  person,  con^tulating  himself  and  them 
on  the  decisive  success  of  Prussia,  hinting  at  the  extension  of  her 
dominions,  and  hoping  that  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes with  the  chamber  of  deputies  would  now  be  attained — 
acknowledging  that  the  constitutional  rights  had  been  infringed, 
and  that  an  act  of  indemnity  would  be  applied  for.  On  Aug.  11 
an  intimation  was  received  from  the  Kmperor  of  the  Fi^ch 
that,  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  having  become  so  important, 
he  should  expect  some  rectification  of  the  French  boundaries  ; 
to  which  Prussia  replied  that  she  would  never  consent  to  the 
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cesaion  of  any  part  of  the  German  tenitoiy.  On  the  15th  Count 
▼on  GoltZy  the  Pnusian  ambaseador  at  PariB,  announced  this  to 
the  Emperor,  who  withdrew  his  claim,  wishing  the  good  rekr 
tions  between  France  and  Prussia  in  no  case  to  be  disturbed,  but 
hoping  that  Prussia  would  not  overstep  the  Maine. 

On  Aug.  17,  Count  Bismarck  laid  before  the  Prussian  chamber 
of  deputies  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Hanover,  Electoral 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Fnmkfort  llie  preamble  of  the  bill  stated 
"that  Prussia  did  not  embark  in  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  territory.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  above-named 
States  has  required  that  their  independence  should  cease.'' 
Count  BismarcK  said  that,  of  the  three  courses  that  might  have 
been  adopted  towards  them — ^annexation,  maintenance  of  the 
sovereigns  with  circumscribed  power,  and  partial  annexation — 
the  first  had  been  deemed  the  most  suitable.  A  deputation  from 
Hanover  desired  the  incorporation  of  the  country  as  early  as 
possible. 

On  July  26,  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
signed  at  Prague,  and  ratified  on  the  30th.  It  begins,  **  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity,"  and  agrees  that  in 
future  there  shall  be  '*  lasting  peace  and  fnendship  between  the 
sovereigns,  their  states,  and  suojects.'^  The  second  article  gives 
the  consent  of  Austria  to  the  transference  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, with  the  celebrated  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral — i.e,, 
Peschiera,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Legnano, — and  the  city  of 
Venice,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  subject  only  to  the  debts, 
which  are  acknowledged  charges  on  the  territories  resigned,  as 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich.  The  third  stipulates  that  pri- 
soners on  both  sides  shall  be  at  once  released.  By  the  fouilh, 
Austria  recognises  the  dissolution  of  the  late  German  Bund, 
consents  to  a  new  formation  of  Germany,  in  which  she  is  to  take 
no  part,  and  agrees  to  the  closer  union  with  Prussia  of  the  States 
to  the  north  of  the  Maine,  and  to  the  union  of  the  other  German 
States  south  of  the  Maine.  The  fifth  transfers  all  the  rights  of 
Austria  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  Prussia,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  people  of  North  Schleswig  shall  be  ceded  to 
Denmark  if  by  a  free  vote  they  desire  to  be  so  united.  The  sixth 
secures  the  present  limits  of  Saxony  to  its  king,  reserving  to 
Prussia  the  right  of  settling  by  a  separate  treaty  the  proportion 
to  be  contributed  by  it  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  position 
Saxony  is  to  hold  in  the  North  German  Confederation,  Austria 
in  return  promising  to  recognise  the  changes,  including  the  ter- 
ritorial changes  about  to  be  made  by  Prussia,  in  North  Germany. 
The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  relate  to  the  property  held  by 
the  Bund,  and  me  pensions  to  be  paid  on  accoimt  of  it.  The 
tenth  provides  that  the  Danish  funds  possessed  by  Holstein  and 
removed  by  Austria  shall  be  restored,  and  that  no  one  shall  be 
troubled  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  political  posi- 
tion during  the  recent  contest.  By  the  eleventh,  Austria  agrees 
to  pay  40,000,000  Prussian  dollars  on  account  of  the  war,  but  is 
allowed  to  deduct  15,000,000  for  her  services  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war,  and  6,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Prussian 
troops  in  Austrian  territories  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  twelfth  provides  that  the  Austrian  territories  shsdl  be 
evacuated  by  tne  Prussian  troops  within  three  weeks  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  thirteenth  maintains  former  trea- 
ties not  inconsistent  with  this,  and  engages  that  a  negotiation 
shall  be  entered  into  for  a  revision  of  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1866.  By  the  treaty  with  Saxony,  signed  on  Oct.  21,  the  fortress 
of  Konigstein  was  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  ;  Saxony  was  to 
pay  nine  nullion  thalers  (about  1,350,000^) ;  to  resign  the  rail- 
ways and  telegraph  lines  to  Prussia ;  and  to  place  her  troops 
under  Prussian  generals. 

On  Aug.  27,  the  Prussians  liberated  at  Oderburg  in  Bohemia 
623  Austrian  officers,  and  35,036  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  and  13,000  Austrian  woxmded  still  remained  in  Prussian 
hospitals  unable  to  be  moved.  On  the  same  day  5000  Bavarian 
andTHesse-Cassel  prisoners  of  war  were  also  released.  The  pro- 
cess was  caUed  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  Austrians  were 
only  able  to  produce  467  imwounded  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  which 
20  sqnare  miles  of  territory,  with  abont  60,000  inhabitants,  were 
ceded  to  Prussia ;  also  a  payment  of  300,000^.  towards  the  ex- 

Ssnses  of  the  war.  The  treaty  with  Darmstadt  was  long, 
esides  the  payment  of  300,000/.,  it  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  existii^  treaties ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  post-office  monopoly 
of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion tolls  and  other  dues  on  the  Rhine  exacted  by  the  Grand 
Duke  ;  it  then  enumerated  the  portions  of  the  territory  to  be 
given  up  by  Darmstadt,  which  included  Hesse-Homburg,  and 


other  places;  it  provided  that  Darmstadt  shall  belong  to  the 
Northern  Confederation,  and  that  its  military  contingent  shall  >< 
under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  then  it  ceded  to 
Darmstadt  a  number  of  small  places,  formerly  portions  of  Hesae- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort ;  and  it  stipulated  that  the  book-, 
manuscripts,  &c,  taken  from  Cologne  in  1794,  and  now  in  th^ 
possession  of  Darmstadt,  shall  be  restored  to  the  libnuy  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  On  Sept.  6  the  bill  for  the  annexation  of 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  was  passed,  after 
some  discussion  in  the  Prusinan  legislature  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  newly-acquired  territories  uiould  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Prussian  constitution.  The  liberal  psjty  contended 
for  its  being  immediate ;  Count  Bismarck  wished  it  to  be  left 
undetermined,  but  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
October,  1867,  was  fixed  as  the  term.  By  the  treaty  with  the 
States  included  in  the  Northern  Confederation  it  was  provided 
that  all  existing  treaties  entered  into  by  them  were  to  remain  in 
force  where  not  modified  by  the  present  Federation ;  that  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation  were  to  be  under  the  supseme  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  that  deputies  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  common  with  Prussia  The  treasoitr, 
mostly  consisting  of  paper-money — bonds  and  shares — ^removed 
by  the  King  of  Hanover  to  England,  was  afterwards  churned  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  government ;  and  the  paper  obligations 
declared  to  be  invalid  in  the  hands  of  other  possessors. 

By  the  agreement  with  Bavaria,  that  kingdom  was  to  form  the 
head  of  the  Southern  Confederation,  including  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  the  other  petty  States  south  of  the  Maine,  of  which 
she  was  to  possess  the  control  of  the  military  contingents ;  all  the 
States  were  to  be  comprised  in  the  Zollverein  ;  a  close  alliance 
was  to  be  formed  with  Prussia ;  while  from  this  Confederation  any 
possible  influence  of  Austria  was  carefully  guarded  againsL  It  is 
evident  that  the  ultimate  result  which  was  contemplated  in  these 
arrangements  was  the  gradual  absorption  of  all  these  impotent 
sovereignties  into  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  wiU  then 
be  Germany,  and  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  nndoubtedlv 
greatly  superior  in  its  constitution  to  those  which  it  has  super- 
seded. A  further  proof  of  this  was  given  in  March,  1867,  when 
it  was  announced  that  in  August,  1866,  secret  treaties  had  been 
concluded  between  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Pru^ia, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  published  treaty,  by  which  the 
contracting  parties  reciprocally  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  their 
respective  possessions,  and  bound  themselves  to  place  at  each 
other's  disposal  their  whole  military  power  in  case  of  war,  when 
Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Baden  agreed  to  give  the  supreme 
command  of  their  forces  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  September,  1866,  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed 
a  law  for  the  election  of  a  North  German  Parliament,  to  mature 
a  constitution  for  the  regulation  of  the  North  German  Confede- 
ration. By  it  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a 
Federal  Council,  consisting  of  40  members  appointed  by  the 
sovereigns,  of  whom  17  were  assigned  to  Prussia,  4  to  Saxony,  2 
each  to  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  one  each  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederation.  The  President  is  to  be 
named  by  the  Kins  of  Prussia,  and  each  member  has  tiie  right  of 
appearing  and  speaking  in  the  Keichstag,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  not  of  voting.  For  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  members 
are  to  be  elected,  the  electors  to  be  every  male  of  the  States  of 
the  Confederation,  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  25,  persons  under  guardian^p,  bankrupts,  and  paupers, 
excepted.  Districts  are  to  be  formed  by  the  Government,  and  to 
be  divided  into  smaller  districts  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  and 
the  voter  must  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  votes.  A 
deputy  is  to  be  elected  for  every  100,000  of  the  population — ^a 
surplus  of  over  50,000  in  a  State  giving  an  additional  deputy. 
Any  one  entitled  to  vote,  and  who  has  belonged  for  at  least  three 
years  to  one  of  the  States  forming  the  Confederation,  is  eligible 
for  a  deputy ;  political  offences  for  which  punishment  has  been 
imdergone  or  remitted  not  to  be  ground  for  exclusion.  In  every 
district  lists  of  voters  are  to  be  prepared,  the  lists  to  be  published, 
objections  heard,  and  only  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  lists 
are  entitled  to  vote.  Yoting  is  to  be  in  pubhc,  given  by  a  voting 
card  without  signatures,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  deposited 
in  an  urn.  The  poll  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  tune  throughout 
the  State,  and  no  one  is  to  vote  for  more  than  one  district  No 
member  of  the  Parliament  can  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice 
or  a  police  court  on  account  of  his  vote,  or  for  any  utterances 
made  use  of  in  the  exercise  of  his  function,  or  be  otherwise 
rendered  responsible  outside  of  the  Assembly.  The  first  session 
of  this  Parliament  was  opened  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  24,  1867,  bv  tlie 
King  in  person.    In  a  long  speech,  he  first  thanked  Providence 
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that  had  led  to  the  much-desired  unity  of  Qennanj, ''  by  paths 
we  neither  chose  nor  foresaw  ; "  exhorted  the  deputies  to  assist  in 
closing  dissensions,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  mutual 
concessions  in  considering  the  constitution  about  to  be  submitted 
to  them  ;  stated  that  "  the  regulation  of  the  national  relations  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  towards  our  brothers  south  of 
the  Maine,  has  been  left  by  the  Peace  treaties  of  last  year  to  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  both  parties;"  adding,  although  the 
secret  treaties  of  the  previous  August  had  been  already  signed, 
"  our  hands  will  be  opeidy  and  readily  extended  to  bring  about 
this  understanding  as  soon  as  the  North  Qerman  Confederation 
has  advanced  far  enough  in  the  settlement  of  its  constitution  to 
be  empowered  to  conclude  treaties  ; "  concluding  by  assurances 
that  every  endeavour  woidd  be  made  to  maintain  peace.  The 
Assembly  sat  till  April,  and  the  constitution  as  proposed  was 
a^ed  to  with  very  slight  idterations,  although  witn  some  warm 
discussions.  In  ms  speech  on  closing  the  session  on  the  17th, 
the  King  complimented  the  deputies  on  the  earnestness  of  their 
labours,  the  self-restraint  shown,  and  the  mutual  sacrifices  made 
by  them  ;  adding,  "  The  Federal  authority  is  furnished  with  the 
attributes  indispensable  to,  but  also  sufficient  for,  the  prosperity 
and  the  power  of  the  Confederation.  The  individual  States, 
while  their  future  is  guaranteed  by  the  totality  of  the  Bund,  have 
retained  their  freedom  of  action  in  all  departments  wherein 
variety  and  development  is  admissible  and  salutary.  To  this 
popular  representation  is  secured  that  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  the  great  national  objects  which  corresponds  to  the  spirit  of 
the  existing  Constitutions  of  the  coimtries  and  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Governments  to  see  their  action  supported  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  German  people."  The  States  which  form  the  Con- 
federation, and  will  be  subject  to  this  constitution,  are  Prussia 
(with  its  recent  accessions),  Saxony,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Son- 
derhausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Keuss, 
Waldeck,  and  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 

Among  matters  of  importance  occurring  since,  one  relates  to  the 
subject  of  North  Schleswig,  in  which  the  people  were  to  choose 
which  monarchy  they  would  adhere  to,  Denmark  or  Prussia. 
Denmark  asked'  for  the  decision  to  be  made  ;  Prussia  replied 
that  the  agreement  for  that  object  was  made  with  Austria,  not 
with  Denmark,  which  had  therefore  no  right  to  make  the  request. 
Somewhat  later  Prussia  required  Denmark  to  state  what  guarantee 
she  coidd  give  that  the  German  inhabitants  would  not  be 
oppressed  in  case  the  district  was  surrendered  ;  Denmark  could 
only  offer  the  general  ^[uarantee  of  the  law,  with  which  Prussia 
declared  hers&  unsatisfied.  In  the  meantime  all  Danish  ad- 
herents were  removed  irom  municipal  offices,  and  when  at  length 
it  was  annoimced  that  the  voting  would  take  place,  the  Schleswig 
newspapers  were  forbidden  to  announce  the  Danish  programme, 
a  prohibition  rescinded  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1867.  Xater  in 
the  year,  Herr  von  Quaade  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  envoy  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  to  negotiate  with  the  Prussian  commissioners, 
out  no  definite  result  has  been  arrived  at. 

The  rumour  of  the  cession  of  Luxemburg  to  France  caused  a 
vivid  emotion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  sitting  of 
April  1,  strong  protests  were  made  against  relinquishing  any 
portion  of  what  the  speakers  termed  integral  parts  of  Germany  ; 
they  urged  Bismarck  to  use  force  to  prevent  it,  and  promised  him 
the  support  of  the  whole  country.  Bismarok  cleverly  used  this 
promise  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  his  military 
organization ;  promisied  to  support  the  real  interests  of  a  united 
Germany  ;  ana  by  the  Convention  in  London  of  May  11,  settled 
the  affair  by  agreeing  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  fortress 
of  Luxemburg,  which  was  to  be  demolished,  and  allowing  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  to  withdraw  finally  from  the  Confederation. 
The  Constitution  was  accepted,  and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 
on  June  24.  It  met  again  on  Sept.  10,  when  the  King  opened 
the  sitting  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  indicated  a  number  of 
measures  to  be  adopted.  In  October,  laws  were  passed,  securing 
the  inviolabiHtv  of  letters  passing  through  the  post,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  ftince  of  Tour  and  Taxis ; 
and  another  law,  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  coalitions 
of  working  men.  In  November,  the  Prussian  Chambers  were 
opened,  in  his  speech  the  King  noticed  generally  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  and  the  Conference  proposed  by  France,  There  were 
several  contests  between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
ministry  during  the  session.  In  Jan.,  1867,  one  was  on  the  claim 
of  exempting  the  press  from  any  punishment  for  reporting  the 
debates  of  the  Nortn  German  Parliament.  The  proposition  was 
adopted  in  the  Chamber  by  a  laige  majority,  but  in  the  Upper 


House  Coimt  von  Bismarck  opposed  it  vehemently,  saying  that 
thero  were  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  against  their  country  m  the 
newspapers,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  foreigners  ;  they  might  be 
elected  to  the  Chamber ;  should  they  be  allowed  to  publish,  in 
the  journals,  articles  which  would  be  justly  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  merely  because  they  had  been,  for*  the 
express  purpose,  first  spoken  in  the  Chamber  ?  The  proposition 
was  rejectee.  The  session  was  closed  in  February,  and  the  King 
thanked  the  House  for  its  general  concurrence  in  his  measures, 
and  expressed  his  hope  of  effecting  a  stable  union  of  the  peoples 
and  pnnces  of  Germany.  On  September  29,  an  agreement  with 
King  George  of  Hanover  was  come  to,  by  which,  on  restoration 
to  him  of  a  large  amount  of  property,  with  Herrenhausen  and 
other  estates  in  Hanover,  he  consented  to  release  his  army  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

On  Feb.  22,  1868,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  United  States 
respecting  the  reciprocal  naturalisation  of  subjects  who  may 
have  changed  their  residence.     It  provides  that  a  residence  of  five 
years  in  either  country  bv  the  subjects  of  the  other  shall  consti- 
tute naturalisation,  but  tne  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  will  not  be  sufficient  without  the  full  term  of  residence. 
A  rotum  to  the  native  country,  and  a  residence  of  two  years, 
restores  the  origiBal  citizensUp.    In  February  the  proce^inj^ 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  ^ve  nse  to  complaints  against  Austria. 
King  George,  who  was  residing  at  Hietzing,near  Vienna,  had  com- 
menced forming  a  legion  of  soldiers,  and  he  had  procured  passports 
for  a  large  number  of  them  to  go  to  Zurich.    Count  von  Beust  was 
able  to  ^ow  that  the  granting  of  the  passports  was  the  act  of  an 
official,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  government,  the  power  of 
granting  such  passports  having  been  intended  to  affect  only  a  few 
of  the  discontented  Hanoverians  who  adhered  to  King  George. 
The  ministers  at  Berlin,  however,  made  a  report  to  the  King  in 
March,  in  which  they  proposed  the  sequestration  and  ultimate 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  King  of  Hanover  if  he  occa- 
sioned any  damage  or  expense  to  the  Prussian  state.    The 
palaces  at  Hanover  and  Herrenhausen  were  at  once  sequestrated, 
and  placed  under  the  seal  of  royal  commissioners.    About  the 
same  time  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  no  heirs,  made  and 
published  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  dukedom  and 
all  his  private  property  to  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  a 
disposition  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  Prussia.    On  Maroh  9  a 
customs  and  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Austria,  and 
to  the  Zollverein  Council  Prussia  proposed  the  remission  of  the 
duties  on  a  number  of  articles  of  small  importance,  raising  those 
on  tobacco,  and  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import  of  petroleum. 
On  March  23  the  North  German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
King,  who  announced  the  further  development  of  the  institutions, 
a  postal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinued peace.    On  April  3  a  resolution  that  the  members  should 
not  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  speeches  delivered  in  the  House 
was  adopted  by  119  votes  against  65.    On  April  22  the  govern- 
ment was  beaten  by  131  gainst  114  votes  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Debt  of  the  Confederation  Bill,  upon  which  Count 
von  Bismarck  withdrew  the  bill,  and  sJl  the  public  works  affect- 
ing the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
of  Kiel,  but  this  was  subsequently  mooified.    The  sitting  of  the 
North  German  Parliament  was  closed  by  the  King  on  June  30. 
He  thanked  them  for  sanctioning  the  loan  for  the  development 
of  the  Federal  navy  and  for  the  completion  of  the  coast  defences, 
and  enumerated  tne  laws  passed  by  them,  viz.,  removing  the 
police  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  contracting  marriage ;  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt,  and  closing  gambling-houses ;  the 
sanction  of  the  different  postal  treaties,  and  of  the  pensions 
granted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  former  Schleswig-Holstein  armv ; 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures ;  the  equalisation  of  the 
taxes ;  and  the  passage  of  the  treaty  article  for  the  entry  of 
Mecklenburg  ana  Lubeck  into  the  Zollverein.    The  parliaments 
have  been  trying  hard  to  acquire  or  maintain  their  right  to  regu- 
late taxation,  and  with  it  the  expenditure  ;  they  have  not  been 
veiT  successful  hitherto,  but  if  they  cannot  control  they  check, 
and  their  interference  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 

During  the  last  dozen  years  the  population  of  Prussia  proper 
had  been  regularly  increasing.  By  the  census  of  December, 
1861,  it  was  18,497,488 ;  by  that  of  1864,  as  given  below,  it  was 
19,252,139.  The  result  or  the  last  war  has  enlai^ed  her  area, 
which  is  now  213,760  square  miles,  rendered  her  lar  more  com- 
pact, as  well  as  increased  her  population  by  more  than  four 
millions.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  south  by  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia ;  on  the  west,  by  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Oldenburg ;  on  the  north  by  the  North  and 
Baltic  seas  j  and  on  the  east  by  Poland ;  the  petty  states,  named 
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above  as  fonninj?  parts  of  the  North  Qerman  Confederation,  all, 
except  Oldenburg,  are  enclosed  in  detached  bits  within  these 
limits.  The  new  acquisitions  have  not  as  yet  been  divided  into 
Prussian  provinces ;  we  therefore  enumerate  them  under  their 
old  denominations,  according  to  the  census  of  Dec  3,  1867,  as 
given  in  the  Almanack  de  Paris  for  1869  : — 


Provinces. 


East  and  Wrat  Prussia    . 

Pos(*ii  ..*.••. 

Pomerajiia       ..... 

Silesia 

Brandenburg 

Prussian  Saxony         .        .        .    . 

'Westphalia 

Rhenish  Provinoes       .  .    . 

HohenzoUem 

Jahde    (the   port   parchssed   from 
Oldenburg) 

Military  out  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  in 
Confederation  garrisons 

Lauenburg,  purchased  from    Den- 
mark         

Schleswig-Holstein 

Hanover 

Electoral  Hesse 

Nassau 

He«se-Homburg      •    .      Included 

Frankfort        .        *    •  )  under  one 

Bavaria,  a  part,  recti-  f    head  as 
fication  of  frontier    .    Franoonia. 

Hesse      Darmstadt, 
ditto.        ditto.      y 


Total 


Square  Miles. 


25,821 
11,514 
12,590 
16.018 
15,862 
10,034 
8,033 
10,657 
463 

5i 


406 

697 

15,401 

3,784 

1,865 

109 

55 

114 
226 


Inhabitants. 


3,090,060 
1,537,338 
1,445,073 
3,585,752 
2,719,775 
2,067,066 
1,707,726 
8,455,358 
64,632 

1,748 
18,228 

49,978 

981,718 
1,937,637 


\  1,379,745 


138,654^ 


24,041,834 


Of  the  total,  2,504,719  do  not  speak  German  (not  including 
Danish  Schleswig),  64  per  cent,  are  Evangelicals,  32  per  cent.. 
Catholics,  and  2  per  cent,  of  other  religions.  As  for  the  North 
(}ennan  Confederation,  it  has  29,220,862  inhabitants,  70  per  cent. 
of  whom  are  EvangelicalB,  26  per  cent.  Catholics,  and  2  per  cent, 
of  other  religions. 

Of  the  chief  towns,  Bbblin  is  noticed  separately.  Of  the  others 
the  civil  population  by  the  census  of  1867  was : — Breslau, 
171,926 ;  Cologne,  125,172 ;  Konigsberg,  106,296  ;  Magdebui^, 
with  suburbs,  104,122 ;  Dantzig,  89,311  ;  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  78,277;  Hanover,  73,979;  Stettin,  73,714;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  68,178  ;  Altona,  67,350 ;  Elberfeldt,  65,321 ;  Barmen, 
64,945  ;  Diisseldorf,  63,389  ;  Crefeld,  53,821  ;  Posen,  53,392  ; 
Halle,  48,946  ;  Potsdam,  42,863  ;  Cassel,  41,587  ;  Erfurt,  41,760  ; 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  40,994  ;  Essen,  40,695  ;  Gorlitz,  36,689  ; 
Dortmund,  33,453 ;  Wiesbaden,  30,085 ;  Elbing,  28,055 ;  Co- 
blenz,  27,112  ;  Stralsund,  27,031  ;  Bromberg,  26,662 ;  Duisberg, 
26,757 ;  Munster,  25,543  ;  Brandenburg,  25,516  ;  Halberstadt, 
25,336  ;  Kiel,  24,216  ;  Bonn,  23,801 ;  Gladbach,  22,149  ;  Flens- 
burg,  21,999 ;  Treves^  21,849.  No  others  possess  a  }x>pulation 
of  20,000. 

The  total  number  of  the  army  on  the  peace  establishment  for 
1869  wan  299,000  men,  with  12,963  officen,  and  73,421  horses,  in 


the  reserve  and  the  landwehr.  On  the  war  footing  there  would 
be  for  Prusna  and  her  confederates  54%500  in  the  line,  224,7t¥> 
in  depats,  and  270,000  in  garrisons.  Every  Prussian  subject  is 
liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  without  the  power  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute, for  certain  periods,  in  the  line,  the  reserve,  and  the  land> 
wehr.  The  length  of  these  periods  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
disputes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  the  number  to 
be  called  out  every  year  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  session  of 
1866-7  the  whole  term  was  recognised  as  19  years,  but  the 
Government  consented  to  some  little  alleviation  of  the  periods 
of  attendance  to  be  given  yearly  to  the  reserve  and  the  landwehr. 
The  Prussian  navy  was  a  very  small  affair: — ^37  war  eteamer!^  of 
which  only  2  were  iron-plated,  armed  with  246  guns  ;  Mrith  3 
sailing  frigates  and  3  bngs,  armed  with  140  guns,  formed  its 
marine  force.  The  mercantile  navy  numbered  988  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  about  18,000  ;  the  inclusion,  however,  of  the  three 
free  towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  in  the  Confederation, 
increased  the  number  to  7167  ships  of  1,336,719  tons,  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  country  except  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  the  agitated  state  in  which  Prussia  has  been 
for  several  years,  its  trade  and  its  manufactures  have  greatlv 
increased.  The  increase  of  its  manufjBtctures  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  large  increase  in  the  population  of  its  towns  ;  while  its 
total  imports  from  England,  which  in  1856  were  to  the  value  of 
1,558,623/.  (this  year  was  below  the  average),  rose  in  1861  to 
4,057,850^,  fell  in  1862  to  3,998,663^,  rose  again  in  1863  to 
4,219,0041,  in  1864  fell  to  2,314,886^,  and  in  1865  were  4,010,324^ 
The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
years  was— 1856, 4,634,815/.;  1861,6,440,805/.;  1862,7,833,327/.; 

1863,  6,231,503/. ;  1864,  5,862,919/.  ;  and  1865,  6,126,205/.     In 

1864  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  countries  now 
annexed  to  Prussia  (Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hanover)  was 
1,650,208/.,  and  of  the  exports,  1,010,377/. ;  in  1865,  importji 
1,015,288/.,  exports  1,258,254/.  ;  while  those  of  the  Hanse  Towna 
were— 1864,  imports  20,769,354/.  ;   1865,  22,984,405/.  ;  exports, 

1864,  7,923,039/. ;  1865,  8,837,535/.  The  total  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  as  a  great  part  of  it 
is  by  land  transit,  and  she  is  only  one  member  of  the  Zollverein  ; 
but  in  1864  the  customs'  duties  to  that  union  amounted  to 
3,655,267/.,  of  which  Prussia's  share  was  2,072,479/.  In  1865  there 
were  4299  miles  of  railway  open  in  Prussia,  of  which  1957  miles 
were  formed  by  the  State,  or  concessions,  and  2342  belonged  to 
companies.  In  1867  the  total  length  was  5584  miles,  and  they 
have  increased  since  ;  and  there  were  in  Hanover  560  miles,  in 
Hesse  241  miles,  in  Nassau  and  Homburg  160  miles,  and  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  142  miles.     The  telegraph  lines  in  Prussia  in 

1865  had  a  length  of  3735  miles,  and  2,291,892  messages  weie 
sent  by  theuL  The  roads  are  also  good.  The  post  conveyed 
189,911,000  letters  and  packets,  weighing  1,580,000  cwts. 

In  1865  the  revenue  amounted  to  22,607,255/.,  the  eicpenditnie 
was  a  trife  less  ;  the  budget  for  1867  estimated  the  receipts  at 
25,320,297/.,  or  with  the  increased  territory,  32,137,600/.  The 
national  debt,  including  the  debts  of  the  acquired  territories,  was 
—in  1865,  56,745,000/.  For  1868  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
29,878,000/.,  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  26,837,000/.,  with  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  870,000^  The  public  debt,  including  the 
debts  of  the  annexed  territories,  was  59,119,600/. 


Q 


QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland  [E.  C. 
voL  iv.  col.  256].  The  area  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  is  663*8  square  miles,  or  424,854  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  90,650,  a  decrease  of  20,973  since  1851.  In 
1861  there  were  10,619  Protestants^  and  80,025  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  county.  The  number  of  mhabited  houses  was  16,768. 
Queen's  County  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, two  for  the  county  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Portarlington.  The  number  ot  county  electors  in  1865  was 
3438  ;  in  1868,  about  5100.  At  the  general  election  thei-e  was  no 
contest.  The  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  257,404/. 
The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  county  during 
1867  was  1102.    The  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1, 


1851,  to  December  31, 1867,  was  27^59^  of  whom  13,936  were 
males,  and  13,323  females. 

Queen's  County  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  system.  When  the  original 
article  was  published  the  main  line  was  carried  through  the 
county,  placing  it  in  direct  communication  with  Dublin  on  the 
one  hana,  and  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  other.  Since  then  a 
line  has  been  constructed  south  from  Maryborough  to  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford,  whilst  the  Carlow  branch  runs  just  outside  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  the  Athlone  and  Galway 
branch  on  the  north. 

Some  woollens  and  frieze  are  made,  but  the  pursuits  aie 
chiefly  agriculturaL    Of  the  18,044  families  in  the  county  in 
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1861,  there  were  8336  employed  in  agriculture,  2355  in  manu- 
factures, traded,  &c,  and  7353  in  other  pursuits.  Tillage  is 
pretty  general,  though  farming  is  not  in  an  advanced  state.  The 
dairy  is  much  attended  to,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter 
is  made.  Sheep-farming  seems,  however,  to  be  most  on  the 
increase.  The  land  under  crops  has  considerably  decreased  since 
1850,  but  less  than  in  some  other  counties.  In  1867  there  were 
7952  fewer  acres  under  crops  than  in  1861.  The  number  of 
cattle  kept,  however,  increased  in  those  years  by  above  6400, 
and  of  sheep  by  nearly  60,000,  there  being  in  1867  almost  twice 
as  many  sheep  as  in  1861.  A  considerable  breadth  is  sown  with 
com,  oats  being  the  principal  crop.  Of  green  crops,  potatoes 
and  turnips  are  the  chief.  For  some  time  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  culture  of  flax,  but  1867  showed  a  remarkable 
falling  off.  Considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  ctiltivated 
land  IS  in  meadow  and  clover,  but  the  increase  is  very  small 
from  1861.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  143,056 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  5859  acres  were  in  wheat,  23,812 
acres  oats,  22,657  acres  barley,  275  acres  here  and  rye,  36  acres 
beans  and  peas,  19,531  acres  potatoes,  12,519  acres  turnips,  1261 
acres  mangold,  418  acres  cabbage,  501  acres  carrots,  266  acres 
vetches  and  rape,  158  acres  flax,  and  55,763  acres  meadow  and 
clover.  The  number  of  cattle  was  68,815,  of  which  22,504  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  25,497  under  two  years  of  age  ;  oi 
sheep,  122,686,  of  which  43,123  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
of  pigs,  29,134.  The  number  of  horses  was  11,861,  of  which 
9090  were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  248  for  traffic  and 
manufactures,  and  710  for  amusement  and  recreation.  Coal  is 
obtained  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  chiefly  about  Ballylinan, 
Stradbally,  and  Kilgory.  In  1867  there  were  14  collieries  in 
operation  ;  the  quantity  of  coal  zaised  is  not  returned,  but 
appears  to  have  been  small. 

2'ovms  and  Villager, — The  parliamentary  borough  of  Port- 
ARLINOTON  is  uotic^  in  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns 
and  more  important  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article 
we  here  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  sup- 
plementary particulars. 

MaryhortrnghVEi.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  719],  the  county  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  50|  miles 
S.  W.  from  Dublin ;  population,  2935.  Besides  the  County 
Court-house,  jail,  and  innrmary,  it  contains  the  church,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Congregational  chapels.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  several  fairs.  A  news- 
paper is  published  weekly. 

AbbeyCsix  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  4],  a  station  on  the  Kilkenny 
Junction  Railway,  9^  miles  S.  from  Maryboroi^h  ;  population, 
1352,  an  increase  of  11  since  1851.  Abbeyleix  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,167  acres, 
and  a  population  of  22,400  in  1861.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

Balli7iakiUy  near  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  county,  6  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  the  Abbeyleix  railway  station  ;  population,  914,  a 
decrease  of  195  since  1851. 

DurroWf  6  miles  S.  by  W.  firom  the  Abbeyleix  station  ;  popu- 
lation, 869,  a  decrease  of  216  since  1851.  The  market  is  on 
Friday. 

MountrneUick  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  879],  6  miles  S.W.  from  the 
Portarlington  railway  station  ;  popidation,  3062,  a  decrease  of 
695  since  1851.  The  Quaker  colony  here  is  a  valuable  centre  of 
industry  and  order,  carrying  on  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
tweeds,  frieze,  and  other  woollen  goods,  and  maintaining  a  large 
and  excellent  school.  Mountmellick  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
42  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  200,633  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  42,184  in  1861.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

MountraiKy  a  station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Maryborough  ;  population,  2086,  a 
decrease  of  15  since  1851.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
worsted  goods  forms  the  chief  employment.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

StraeUMlly^  6  miles  E.  from  the  Maryborough  railway  station  ; 
population,  1303,  a  decrease  of  23  since  1851.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday. 

Borris-in-Osaory,  formerly  a  market  town,  7  miles  K  from  the 
Roscrea  railway  station  ;  pop.  732,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1851. 
Graigue  is  a  suDurb  of  Canow,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Barrow.  Rathdawney,  12  miles  S.  W.  from  the  Abbeyleix  railway 
station  ;  pop.  1087,  a  decrease  of  105  since  1851. 

QUEENSLAND.  This  latest  branch  of  the  government  of 
Australia  from  the  parent  stock  of  New  South  WaleS;  was  for^ 
merly  known  as  tne  Moreton  Bay  District.    From  the  time 


it  was  flrat  opened  for  free  settlers  in  1642,  when  it  ceased 
to  be  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  convicts  were  removed,  it 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  1843  it  was  admitted  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Assembly  at  Sydney.  In  1846  the  first  news- 
paper was  established.  Complaints  became  genertd  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  seat  of  government  being  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  of  the  centralising  oppression  of  the  Sydney  parliament. 
Objections  were  made  to  paying  taxes  for  the  interest  of  loans 
raised  and  spent  for  the  sole  oenefit  of  the  mother  colony. 
Labour  was  also  wanted,  and  some  of  the  agitators  were  for 
petitioning  for  convicts  to  be  sent,  which  was  vigorously  opposed 
oy  others.  In  1849  a  large  number  of  immigrants  arrived  under 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Lang,  who  in  1851  headed  the  movement  for 
separation  with  much  energy,  the  success  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  greatly  encouraging  it. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  petitions  to  the  Queen  transmitted  to 
England.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  New  South  Wales  was 
strong,  principally  as  to  what  share  of  the  public  debt  Queens- 
land should  bear,  and  what  should  be  its  boundaries.  After  a 
long-continued  struggle  the  object  was  gained,  and  in  December, 
1859,  the  district  was  raised  by  letters-patent  into  a  separate 
govertunent,  under  the  name  of  Queensland,  and  Sir  George  F. 
Bowen  was  sent  as  governor.  Its  southern  boundary  com- 
mences at  Point  Danger,  in  28^  8'  S.  lat.,  153''  38'  E.  long,  fol- 
lowing a  natural  boundary  of  mountain  range,  which  divides 
wefitwardly  the  waters  of  the  Tweed,  Richmond,  and  Clarence 
rivers  from  those  of  the  Logan  and  Brisbane  ;  on  reaching  the 
Dividing  Range  it  turns  southerly,  until  it  just  crosses  29°  S. 
lat.,  where  it  meets  the  Dumaresq  river.  It  then  follows  the 
winding  course  of  that  river,  turning  first  north  to  the  junction 
with  the  Macintyre  river,  and  then  south-westerly,  until  it  again 
cuts  the  29th  parallel  in  149°  E.  long.,  whence  the  line  is  carried 
due  west  to  141°  E.,  the  eastern  boundary  of  South  Australia. 
The  line  then  runs  due  north  to  lat.  26°,  the  northern  boundary 
of  South  Australia,  which  it  skirts  to  138°  E.,  and  lastly  north, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  GuK  of  Carpentaria.  The  sea 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the  east  and  north.  The 
whole  area  amounts  to  about  678,600  square  miles.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  colony  most  of  the  streams  rising  within  it 
flow  into  New  South  Wales,  and  some  of  the  others  do  not  reach 
the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  at  present  known  are  the  Fitzroy, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Dawson,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Keppel  Bay,  in  23°  30'  S.  lat.  near  Rocking- 
ham ;  the  Burdekin,  which,  with  its  affluents,  the  Rolleston  and 
the  Bonner,  reaches  the  sea  at  Wickham  Bay,  near  Port  Denison, 
in  19°  40'  S.  lat.  and  14r  15'  E.  long. ;  the  Brisbane,  a  fine  and 
navigable  river,  until  stopped  by  rapids,  for  about  20  miles, 
falling  into  Moreton  Bay  in  28''  32'  S.  lat.,  just  below  the  capital 
of  the  province  ;  the  Mitchell,  which  has  a  north-westerly  course, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  15°  25'  S.  lat. 
and  141°  35'  E.  long. ;  the  Flinders,  which  also  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  m  17°  35'  S.  lat.  and  140°  40'  E.  long.,  after 
a  course  from  the  south  of  about  500  miles  ;  the  Roper,  a  fine 
river,  also  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  aaa  a  number 
of  smaller  but  useful  streams. 

A  large  part  of  this  vast  tenitoiry  has  been  made  available  by 
the  bold  and  skilful  (though  sometimes  unfortunate)  explorers, 
who  have  been  constantly  developing  fresh  portions  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  several  years  back  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port 
Essington,  which  had  failed.  In  1862  Sir  G.  Bowen  proceeded 
to  Cape  York,  the  most  northern  promontory  of  the  island,  to 
ezamme  as  to  the  practicability  of  forming  a  settlement,  which 
was  desirable  on  account  of  the  need  of  a  port  in  that  directioiL 
In  company  with  Capt.  Bamett,  the  little  island  of  Albany^ 
separated  by  a  deep  channel,  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  from  the 
point  of  the  cape,  was  fixed  upon,  and  Somerset  was  founded, 
which  has  been  a  complete  success.  The  land  around  is  good, 
well  wooded,  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  water,  has  good 
pasturage  for  cattle,  but  has  oeen  found  too  hot  for  sheep,  which 
do  not  succeed  well  beyond  17°  S.  A  line  of  ports  hse  since 
been  formed  from  Keppel  Bav  to  Cape  York,  a  distance  of  1000 
miles,  the  navigation  naving  been  found  in  the  governor's  expe- 
dition, and  confirmed  since,  to  be  perfectly  safe  inside  the  bamer- 
reefs  all  the  wav.  While  Someiset  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Cape  in  fat  11°,  Burketown,  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
unfortunate  explorer,  has  been  founded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf,  on  the  nver  Albert,  in  18''  30'  S.  lat.  and  140^  E.  long., 
and  in  1665  had  300  inhabitants,  with  110,000  sheep  and  12,000 
head  of  cattle.  Constant  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the 
government  to  &cilitate  the  introduction  of  settlers,  not  only 
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from  abroad  but  from  the  adjoining  colonies,  to  whom  great 
advantages  are  offered.  Labourers  &om  India  may  be  intro- 
duced as  required,  on  a  guarantee  from  responsible  persons  for 
their  passage-money,  to  be  afterwards  recovered  from  the  immi- 
grant. A  fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  sales  was  appro- 
priated to  the  procuring  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and 
each  approved  settler  was  entitled  on  his  arrival  to  a  land-order 
for  the  sum  of  182.  towards  the  purchase  of  crown  lands,  and  a 
further  order  for  12/.  after  a  residence  of  two  years.  The  crown 
lands  are  put  up  to  auction  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  1/.  per 
acre.  Lands  also  might  be  leased  to  a  limited  extent,  and  sites 
for  towns  and  other  public  purposes  are  reserved.  Licences  were 
likewise  issued  for  the  cutting  of  timber  and  the  ouarrying  of 
stone,  as  also  for  runs  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  in  tne  census  of 
April,  1861,  the  number  of  sheep  was  3,449,350,  the  cattle  about 
450,000,  and  horses  about  50,000.  In  1858  a  report  that  gold 
had  been  discovered  at  Canorora,  about  70  miles  up  the  Fitzroy 
river,  led  to  a  rush  of  several  hundred  people  to  explore  the 
treasure.  Gold  was  found,  but  the  deposit  was  soon  worked 
out,  and  the  diggers  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Gold,  however, 
was  found  in  other  parts,  and  occasionally  worked;  in  1864 
gold-dust  to  the  value  of  83,292/.  was  exported.  In  October, 
1867,  a  new  deposit  was  discovered  on  the  Gympil  Creek,  within 
a  mile  of  the  Mary  river,  about  50  miles  from  Maryborough,  and 
100  miles  &om  Brisbane.  It  was  productive  to  the  first  finders, 
and  there  was  a  rush  very  quickly  from  the  two  towns.  A 
government  commissioner  was  sent,  who  reported  on  Oct.  28 
that  "  the  country  bein^  worked  consists  of  a  low  greenstone 
ridge,  the  surface  of  which  is  strewn  with  loose  stones  and  the 
top  covered  with  quartz,  pebbles,  and  boulders,  containing 
particles  of  gold.  The  ridge  is  intersected  with  a  number  of 
small,  shallow,  rocky  water-channels,  extending  from  near  the 
top  and  feeding  the  main  channel  running  round  the  base.  It 
is  in  these  small  channels  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold  has  been 
obtained  hitherto."  By  Nov.  12  there  was  a  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2000,  most  of  them  doing  well ;  by  Nov.  19 
upwards  of  1000  ounces  of  gold  had  been  sent  to  Brisbane,  and 
a  laiger  quantity  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  miners. 
Another  gold  work  is  at  Cape  River,  where  500  miners  are  em- 
ployed. At  both  places  the  field  is  supposed  to  be  extensive. 
In  the  Upper  Burnett  river  a  silver  mine  has  been  discovered. 

In  May,  1860,  the  Governor,  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen,  wrote  : — "  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  vast  districts  of  the  territory  of  this 
colony  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cotton  and  sugar,  that 
the  magnificent  sheep  pastures  of  the  interior  stand  to  tiie  wool 
manufacture  of  the  mother  country,"  and  a  company  was  formed 
in  England  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
climate  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  such  purpose,  if  sufficient 
labour  can  be  procured.  Although  within  the  tropics,  the  climate 
is  healthy ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Brisbane  is  60.7° 
Fahr.,  seldom  exceeding  80^  or  fallmg  below  54*^,  and  the  average 
rainfall  is  43  inches.  In  August,  1861,  the  Colonial  authorities, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton,  announced  that  any 
person  or  company  might  have  blocks  of  land  of  not  less  than 
320  acres,  nor  more  than  1280  acres,  at  a  price  of  2s.  per  acre. 
If  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  taken  were  planted  with  cotton 
within  two  vears,  and  if  capital  at  the  rate  ot  5000/.  per  640  acres 
were  expended  in  the  same  period  in  cleaning,  fencing,  and  other 
improvements,  the  2s.  per  acre  shoidd  be  returned,  and  a  grant 
of  the  land  in  fee  be  given.  If  the  conditions  were  not  complied 
with,  the  deposit  of  the  2s.  per  acre  was  to  be  forfeited,  and  the 
land  resum^,  with  whatever  improvements  should  have  been 
made  on  it.  If,  however,  improvements  should  have  been 
effected  to  the  amount  of  half  the  aforesaid  proportion,  the  land 
may  be  retained  on  payment  of  20s.  per  acre.  As  a  further  in- 
ducement, land  orders  to  the  value  of  10/.  were  to  be  given  for 
every  bale  of  300  lbs.  weight  of  good,  clean.  Sea  Island  cotton 
exported  to  Great  Britain  for  the  ensuing  three  years  ;  and  half 
the  above  amount  for  the  two  years  following.  One-half  the 
respective  premiums  were  also  to  be  given  for  tne  like  quantities 
of  ordinary  descrintions  of  cotton.  In  order  to  procure  labour, 
the  colony  had  established  an  agency  for  bringing  immigrants  from 
India  and  China.  When  the  civil  war  in  America  had  stopped  the 
supply  of  cotton,  causing  a  cessation  of  labour,  and  consequent 
great  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  Queens- 
Lmd  contributed  liberallv  to  its  relief,  and  in  January,  1863, 
raised  5000/.  to  be  expended  in  enabling  the  unemployed  artisans 
and  their  families  to  emigrate  to  the  colony.  Sea  Island  cotton 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality  figured  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  Queensland  at  the  International  Exliibition  of 
1862;   and  in  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition  at  Melbourne  in 


1866-7.     It  was  produced  in  some  instances  at  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  cheap  labour  is  needed 
in  order  to  procure  any  quantity  of  tne  best  sort  of  cotton  &om 
this  colony,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  labour  is  not 
easily  overcome.    European  immigration  would  not  give  cheap 
labour,  and  the  importation  of  labour  from  China,   the   only 
place  from  which  it  is  even  probable  it  could  be   obtained, 
mvolves    the  denationalising   and    politically  weakening    the 
colony.    Wool  at  present  forms  the  staple  ;  of  this  the  Bpecuneus 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  amount  exported  annually 
averages  about  5,000,000  lbs.    Specimens  of  maize,  the  princip^ 
com  grown,  were  also  exhibited,  with  arrow-root,  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  honey,  and  tamarinds ;  oil  from  the  dugong 
or  sea-cow,  an  effective  and  pleasant  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil, 
with  some  medicinal  barks,  were  also  among  the  specimens  sent, 
together  Mrith  the  phormium  ienaXj  and  other  plants   deemed 
fitting  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage ;  many  species  of  orna- 
mental wood  and  timber,  and  a  few  of  coaL    A  good  coal  has  been 
discovered,  and  is  now  extensively  worked  at  aoout  30  miles  up 
the  river  Brisbane,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bremer.     Other 
pits  have  been  opened  at  Redbank,  on  the  Brisbane,  between 
that  river  and  Ihe  Dividing  Ran^e,  and  at  Maryborough.   Copper 
has  been  found  near  Port  Curtis,  at  Rockhampton,  and  in  &e 
Peak  Doran  Range.    There  are  indications  also  of  iron  and  tin. 
In  1866,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  farm  lands  in  the  colony, 
an  Act  was  passed  By  the  Queensland  Legislature  enabling  per- 
sons to  lease  from  30  to  2560  acres  on  the  following  terms  : — 
Any  of  the  country  lands,  which  are  frequently  being  put  up  to 
auction,  beyond  the  distance  of  two  nules  from  the  boundary  of 
any  town  or  village,  if  not  sold  at  the  upset  price  of  20«.  an  acre, 
or  by  selection  within  30  days  after  being  offered  at  auction,  will 
be  leased  to  the  first  applicant  at  an  annual  rent  of  2f.  6(i.  an 
acre,  paid  in  cash  or  emigrants'  land  orders,  the  eighth  payment 
to  secure  the  full  purchase  of  the  land,  after  which  a  deed,  or  grant 
in  fee  simple,  will  be  issued  by  the  government.     This  was 
specially  intended,  and  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  encourag- 
ing the  settlement  of  sheep  fanners  witii  limited  means,  as  wdl 
as  of  agriculturists  on  the  extensive  and  fertile  lands  throughout 
the  colony. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  of  which  the  first 
assembly  was  held  in  Mav,  1860.  The  Assembly  consists  of 
twenty-six  members,  electea  by  persons  who  possess  certain  pro- 
perty qualifications,  and  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  the 
Council  consists  of  fifteen  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  All 
electors  have  to  register.  Amon^  the  first  Acts  of  the  Assembly 
was  one  for  discontinuing  state  aid  to  any  religious  sect,  another 
was  a  grant  of  10,0002.  for  educational  purposes.  Similar  grants 
have  been  annually  made ;  a  grammar-school  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Brisbane,  and  primary  schools  founded  in  most  of  the 
populated  districts. 

The  population  at  the  period  of  the  separation  from  New  South 
Wales  numbered  only  about  25,000,  wmch  had  increased  when 
the  census  was  taken  in  April,  1861,  to  30,059,  of  whom  18,121 
were  males.  The  annual  report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
states  the  total  population  on  Dec.  31,  1866,  as  96,172,  of  whom 
57,288  were  males,  and  38,884  were  females.  According  to  the 
Govemoi^B  report  the  extent  of  land  sold  in  1866  was  113,598 
acres,  producmg  141,3252.,  a  decrease  of  83,0782.  from  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  but  31,380  acres  had  been  leased,  producing  2S052. 
There  were  24,433  acres  under  cultivation,  an  increase  of  10,019 
acres.  The  total  amount  of  land  alienated  in  fee  was  694,345 
acres  on  Dec.  31,  1866.  Of  the  land  imder  cultivation,  2566 
acres  were  in  wheat,  9930  in  maize,  113  in  barley,  703  in  oats, 
1587  in  potatoes,  2884  in  cotton,  607  in  sugar,  202  in  vineyards, 
1550  in  gardens,  734  in  green  fodder,  2878  in  dry  fodder,  and 
the  remainder  in  various  small  crops  of  millet,  arrow-root,  to- 
bacco, &c.  The  horses  numbered  52,401,  an  increase  of  1310  ; 
the  homed  cattle  numbered  919,414,  an  increase  of  71,068  over 
1865 ;  the  sheep  numbered  7,278,778,  an  increase  of  683,812  ; 
and  ^e  pigs  numbered  13,961,  a  decrease  of  927.  The  gross 
revenue  in  1866  was  617,6722.,  but  this  included  the  land-orders 
received  in  return  for  grants  to  settlers.  The  expenditure  was 
696,8282.,  exceeding  the  income,  and  loans  to  a  considerable 
amount  have  been  raised,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  applied 
to  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works.  The 
public  debt  up  to  the  end  of  1866  amounted  to  2,150,3002. 
Kailways  have  been  rapidly  extended.  As  the  object  was  to 
open  up  communication  between  various  parts  of  the  country, 
a  single  line  was  resolved  on,  of  3  feet  6  mches  wide,  with  the 
necessary  passing  places,  and  in  1866  one  line  had  been  opened 
I  from  Ipswich  to  Helidon,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  while  another 
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extension  of  130  miles  in  a  western  direction  towards  Toor- 
roomba  was  under  construction.  From  this  the  line  runs  off  to 
Dalby  in  one  direction  and  to  Warwick  in  the  other,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  these  several  lines,  forming  a  total  length 
of  about  180  miles,  was  opened  about  the  autumn  of  1867. 
Another  line  was  under  construction  having  its  terminus 
at  Rockhampton,  running  also  towards  the  west  as  far  as 
Westwood,  which  was  to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  May 
of  1867,  and  was  to  have  a  further  extension  of  some  200 
miles,  for  which  the  survey  had  been  completed.  The  carriages 
in  use  are  30  feet  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide  inside.  The 
country  traversed  by  tne  railway  from  Ipswich  to  Toorroomba 
presented  many  serious  obstacles  to  cheap  railway  construction, 
as  there  were  two  ranges  of  hiUs  of  700  feet  and  1400  feet  respec- 
tively above  the  level  of  the  country  at  their  bases.  The  sides 
of  these  ranges  are  cut  up  by  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  their 
slopes  are  likewise  very  steep.  This  has  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  very  large  number  of  viaducts,  bridges,  and  culverts. 
The  spurs  between  them,  in  some  instances,  have  been  tunnelled 
through,  there  being  as  many  as  11  tunnels,  one  of  which  is 
over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  low-lyine  country 
at  the  bases  of  these  mountain  ranges  is  intersectea  by  nu- 
merous streams  and  watercourses,  necessitating  an  amount  of 
bridging  and  water-ways  greater,  perhaps,  than  what  appears  on 
any  78  miles  of  railway  yet  maae  in  any  country.  Notwith- 
standing these  heavy  and  costly  works,  this  part  of  the  line  was 
constructed  at  an  average  cost  of  about  15,000^  per  mile,  while 
a  mile  of  that  section  of  the  line  presenting  but  ordinary 
difficulties,  is  being  made  at  a  cost  of  about  6000^.  That  part 
of  the  line  now  opened  is  yielding,  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
working  expenses,  a  return  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Tele- 
graph wires  have  also  been  constructed,  which  not  only  commu- 
nicate with  the  adjoining  colonies,  but  with  the  populous  parts 
of  the  colony,  and  are  freely  used.  They  are  now  extended  as 
far  north  as  Port  Curtis.  Considerable  sums  have  also  been 
expended  in  removing  the  bars,  or  deepening  the  water  over 
them,  of  several  of  the  ports.  The  commerce,  under  these 
impulses,  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1866  produce  and  manu- 
factures were  exported  to  the  value  of  1,366,4912.,  an  increase  of 
213,000/.  over  the  preceding  year ;  of  the  total,  wool  was  valued 
at  937,639/.,  and  cotton  at  19,618/.,  an  increase  of  7421/.  on 
1865,  with  a  certainty  of  a  further  increase  in  succeeding  years. 
The  imports  wei-e  valued  at  2,467,907/.,  a  decrease  of  37,652/., 
many  articles  formerly  imported  being  now  manui'actured  at 
home. 

Another  element  of  progress  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  has 
been  the  discovery  of  gold  deposits  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mary,  near  Maryborough.  Tne  works  at  Qympil  Creek  were 
rich  enough  to  attract  miners  £rom  Ballarat ;  companies  were 
formed,  machinery  for  crushing  the  quartz  was  erected  ;  and 
the  produce  of  gold  varies  from  19  oz.  to  30  oz.  per  ton.  A 
town  is  growing  up  at  Gympil,  and  a  newspaper  has  been 
started.  As  a  digging  it  has  some  advantages  over  the  Victorian 
and  British  Columbian  gold-fields,  as  it  lies  in  a  fertile  district, 
where  food  is  cheap  and  intercommunication  easy. 

In  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1866  there  were  139  public  schools, 
exclusive  of  Sunday  schools,  with  6718  scholars.  There  is  also 
a  government  savings'  bank,  in  which  86,769/,  were  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  2484  depositors. 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  on  Dec.  31,  1865,  a 
population  of  29,637.  The  seat  of  government  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  it  increases  continually  m  commercial  importance. 
Placed  on  the  Brisbane  river,  about  22  miles  from  its  mouth,  it 
is  accessible  to  ships  of  considerable  burden  after  the  bar  has 
been  passed,  and  this  impediment  has  latterly  been  considerably 
lessened  by  partial  removal  In  1865  it  had  23  churches  and 
chapels,  a  new  and  convenient  government-house  and  offices,  a 
literary  institute,  and  a  concert-room,  in  which  occasionally  an 
Italian  opera  company  exhibits.  Its  single  street  has  been  ex- 
tended in  various  diections  with  well-built  houses,  and  well- 
furnished  shops.  A  wooden  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it 
with  North  Brisbane ;  and  near  me  government-house  are  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  the  indige- 
nous as  well  as  of  exotic  plants.  Brisbane  is  the  principal  station 
of  the  telegraph  lines,  which  connect  it  with  Sydney  and  other 
places,  and  the  chief  centre  of  the  railways. 

Ipswichy  the  next  largest  town,  had  a  population  in  December, 
1865,  of  16,254.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bremer,  a  tributary  of  the 
Brisbane,  about  25  miles  by  a  good  road  from  the  capital,  and 
about  44  by  the  river,  which  is  navigable  as  high  as  the  town. 
A  railway,  of  a  narrow  gauge,  runs  from  the  head  of  the  naviga- 


tion to  the  Darling  Downs.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  the  streets  are  clean ;  there  are  many  churches  and  chapels, 
as  well  as  schools,  and  a  literary  institution  on  a  large  scale. 
Coal  has  been  found  on  the  river-banks,  but  has  not  yet  been 
worked. 

RocJchampton  is  situated  about  40  miles  up  the  Fitzroy.  It  is 
placed  on  a  low  flat,  but  at  the  time  of  the  rush  to  the  Fitzroy 
gold-diggings,  it  received  an  immense  accession  to  its  population. 
This  has  now  to  a  large  extent  left  it,  but  as  a  centre  of  the 
cotton  cultivation,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  coal-mines,  it 
retains  some  importance,  and  has  about  1000  inhabitants,  with  a 
church,  a  court-house,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  has  a 
prospect  of  rapidly  increasing  if  labour  can  be  procured  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  fertile  district  around  it. 

Other  towns,  sufficiently  lai^e  to  form  municipalities,  are 
Drayton  and  Toorroomha,  within  three  miles  of  each  other  ;  they 
are  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Darling 
Downs.  The  joint  population  is  about  2000.  Warwick  is  well 
placed  on  the  Condamme  river,  very  near  the  boundary  line  of 
New  South  Wales,  about  77  miles  S.W.  from  Brisbane,  wiHi 
about  1500  inhabitants.  Maryborough  is  a  sea-port  town,  about 
60  miles  up  the  river  Mary,  which  falls  into  Hervey  Bay.  It 
is  about  150  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  to  which  it  has  a  good 
road,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  3000.  Gladstone  is  about 
110  miles  north  of  Maryborough,  placed  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Curtis.  Copper  and  gold  are  now  being  worked  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  although  its  population  is  small  as  yet,  it  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

QUENTIN,  ST.  [E.  C,  Aisne,  vol.  i.  col.  152,  the  reference 
unfortunately  not  being  made  good,  is  here  supplied.]  A  town 
in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  tne  department  of 
Aisne,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Somme,  very  near 
the  source  of  that  river,  79  miles  in  a  straight  line  north-north- 
east  of  Paris,  or  86  miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis,  Com- 
pifegne,  Noyon,  and  Ham :  in  49**  51'  N.  lat  and  3°  17'  E. 
long. 

St.  Quentin  appears  in  the  « Itinerary '  of  Antoninus  and  in 
the  Peutinger  I'able,  under  the  name  of  Augusta  Vei-oman- 
duorum,  i.e.,  Augusta  of  the  Veromandui,  a  nation  of  the  great 
Belgic  stock,  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Vermandois,  to  which 
they  have  given  name.  The  oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  re- 
tained down  to  modem  times  the  name  of  Aouste.  St.  Quentin 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Vermandois,  in 
the  government  of  Picardie.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  in  the  6th  century  was  transferred  to  Noyon.  In  the 
16th  century  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  France  on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  In  1556  it  was 
besieged  by  a  Spanish  army  of  50,000. men,  with  an  auxiliary 
corps  of  8000  ^finglish,  all  under  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  smaU  garrison  under  Coligny,  admiral  of  France 
and  governor  of  Picardie,  made  a  brave  defence,  but  wss  obliged 
to  surrender  after  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French  army, 
which,  imder  the  constable  Montmorency,  had  advanced  to 
relieve  the  place.  It  was  restored  to  France  at  the  following 
peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  for  the  most  part  of  good  width, 
and  lined  with  well-built  houses.  A  large  square  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  deep  and  very 
curious  well.  The  town-house,  an  ancient  Gothic  building, 
forms  one  side  of  the  square,  and  near  it  is  the  cathedral,  another 
fine  Gothic  building,  remarkable  for  its  elevation  and  the  bold- 
ness of  its  architecture  ;  the  steeple  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather 
as  for  off  as  Laon,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  The  ancient  fortifica- 
tions have  been  converted  into  promenades,  and  planted  with 
trees.     There  are  three  faubourgs. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Quentin  in  1826  was 
17,661 ;  in  1831  it  was  17,686,  of  whom  17,096  were  in  the  town  ; 
in  1836  it  was  20,576  ;  in  1861  it  was  30,790.  The  manufactures 
are  the  most  important  of  the  department.  Cotton-weaving  and 
the  spinning  of  cotton-yam  (in  which  steam  has  been  long  em- 
ployed) give  employment  to  at  least  6000  persons  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  one-fourth  men,  one-half  women^  and  the 
rest  children.  The  fabrics  are  of  various  kinds,  dinuties,  cali- 
coes, quiltings,  muslins,  gauzes,  &c.  The  bleaching  and  finish- 
ing of  the  goods  give  employment  to  several  hundred  persons 
more ;  there  are  also  bleaching  establishments  for  linen,  of 
which  a  considerable  quantity  is  manui'actured  in  this  part  of 
France  ;  though  this  branch  of  industry  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  what  it  was  before  the  Revolution.  The  dyeing  of  cotton 
goods  was  introduced  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  goods  having 
been  previously  sent  to  Rouen  for  that  purpose.    Silk  and 
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Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  in  the  town  ;  and  tahle-linen,  and 
light  fancy  goods  in  ailk,  cotton,  and  wool  are  manufactured. 
Soft  soap,  vitriolic  acid,  leather,  and  machinery  are  made. 
There  are  steam  flour-mills  and  oil-pi'esses.  The  commerce  of 
the  town  is  promoted  hy  the  good  roads  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  by  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin, 
which,  with  other  canals,  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Somme, 
the  Aisne,  and  the  Schelde.  There  are  14  lairs  in  the  year ;  one 
of  them  lasts  9  days.  > 

The  town  contains  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  I 
manufactures,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  several  fiscal  ' 
government  offices.    There  are  a  high  school,  a  society  of  sci- 
ences and  arts,  a  public  library  of  upwards  of  12,000  volumes,  ; 


a  free  drawing-school,  and  a  theatre.  A  course  of  instruction  in 
mechanics  and  geometry  as  applied  to  the  arts  has  been  instituted 
in  compliance  with  the  dying  exhortation  of  the  late  General  Foy. 
A  thoroughly  commercial  town,  there  has  been  little  attention 
paid  to  its  adornment,  but  considerable  improvements  have  be<;n 
made  for  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants.  An  imperial 
lyceum  for  the  education  of  its  youth  has  been  instituted  ;  some 
of  its  streets  have  been  widened  ;  the  roads  are  well  maintained ; 
in  1866  a  tunnel  of  the  canal  was  vaulted,  and  new  lockgates 
were  constructed. 

The  Benedictine  D^Achery,  and  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  known 
by  his  liistories  of  New  France  (Canada),  St.  Domingo,  Japan, 
and  Paraguay,  were  bom  at  St.  Quentin. 
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EADNOR,  NEW,  Radnorshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  2591,  a  par- 
liamentanr  borough,  6^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Kington 
station  of  the  Leominster  Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 466  inhabited  houses,  and  2262  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of 
83  since  1861.  New  Radnor  unites  with  Cefnllys,  Knighton, 
Knucklas,  Presteigne,  and  Rhayader,  to  form  the  Radnor  Dis- 
trict of  Boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  the  united  boroush  contained  1423  inha- 
bited hotises,  and  7106  inhabitants.  Tne  number  of  electors  in 
1866  was  441 ;  in  1868  about  800.  At  the  general  election  of 
1868  there  was  no  contest.  Radnor  has  little  trade.  The  only 
addition  to  the  buildings  is  a  Gothic  cross,  erected  in  1864  as  a 
memorial  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbs. 
It  is  octagonal,  rising  in  three  stages  from  a  stepped  base,  and 
is  crowned  by  a  spire,  on  which  is  a  cross  within  a  circle.  On 
the  lowest  stage  is  a  bust  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

RADNORSHIRE,  South  Wales  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  260].  The 
area  of  the  county  is  272,128  acres,  or  425*2  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1861  was  25,382,  an  increase  of  666  since  1851. 
The  increase  during  the  last  60  years  was  6247,  or  33per  cent. 
The  increase  between  1851  and  1861  was  3  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  families  in  1861  was  5200  ;  of  inhabited  houses  4688. 
Radnorshire  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  one 
for  the  countv  at  large,  and  one  for  the  Radnor  District  of 
Boroughs.  The  number  of  county  electors  in  1865  was  1597  ; 
in  1868  there  were  2216  registered.  At  the  general  election 
there  was  no  contest.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
129,287{. ;  the  rateable  value  was  111,506/. 

The  Central  Wales  Railway  crosses  the  countv  from  near 
Builth  on  the  south-west  to  Knighton  on  the  nortn-east,  about 
25  miles.  The  Mid- Wales  line  passes  along  the  south-western 
boundary,  and  for  some  distance  within  the  county,  and  crosses 
the  western  extremity  by  Rhayader ;  while  the  Hereford,  Hay, 
and  Brecon  branch  runs  along  the  south-eastern  border  from 
Eardisley  past  Hay  to  Talgarth. 

The  occupations  are  mostly  agricultural  and  pastoraL  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  woollens  for  home  consumption,  and  a 
few  articles  for  local  use.  No  minerals  are  worked,  though  thin 
veins  of  copper  ore  occur,  as  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  Rather  more 
than  half  the  area  of  the  county  is  under  cultivation,  but  of  this 
less  than  a  third  is  under  the  plough,  above  two-thirds  being  in 
permanent  pasture.  About  a  sixm  of  the  cultivated  land  is 
given  to  com,  nearly  half  this  acreage  being  sown  with  oats  and 
a  third  with  wheat.  Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops 
turnips  take  nearly  two-thirds.  Considerable  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised,  Hereford s  being  the  favourite  breed.  About  a  third 
are  milch  cows,  much  butter  being  made  and  salted  for  winter 
use.  The  sheep  are  the  small  local  kind,  modified  in  some 
respects,  and  in  places  mincled  with  imported  half-breeds.  The 
number  kept  has  increased  very  lai^ly.  Small  Welsh  ponies 
are  ako  raised  in  considerable  numbers.  The  number  of  pigs 
kept  has  decreased.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  county  140,250 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  24,856  acres  were  under  com 
crops ;  8275  acres  under  green  crops ;  9409  acres  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  95,434  acres  permanent 
pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  7952  acres  were 
wheat ;  4682  acres  barley  or  here ;  11.853  acres  oats ;  116  acres 
rye  ;  and  253  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  1536  acres  were  potatoes  ;  6367  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ; 


43  acres  mangold  and  carrots ;  75  acres  cabbage  ;  7  acres  flax ; 
and  254  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  The  numl^r  of  cattle  kept 
was  28,866,  of  which  9556  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
12,107  under  two  years  of  age ;  276,438  sheep,  of  which  80,279 
were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  7515  pigs. 

Tovms  a7id  Villages: — New  Radnor,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
is  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  Of  the  other  towns  and  more 
important  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article  we  here  give 
the  populations  in  1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary  par- 
ticulars. 

Presteigne  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  221],  the  county  town  and  a  con- 
tributory to  the  Radnor  District  of  Boroughs,  6  miles  S.  by  £. 
from  the  Knighton  railway  station ;  population  1743,  an  in- 
crease of  126  since  1851.  Presteigne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16 
Earishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  25,534  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ktion  of  3741  in  1861.  In  1866  a  new  Market-house  with 
assembly  room  above,  Venetian  Gothic  in  stvle,  with  a  clock 
tower  and  bell  turret  60  feet  high,  was  erected  from  Uie  designs 
of  Mr.  T.  Nicholson  of  Herelbrd. 

Knighton  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  425],  a  market  town,  a  contribu- 
tory to  the  Radnor  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the 
Central  Wales  Railway,  25^  miles  N.E.  from  Builth  ;  population 
1655,  an  increase  of  267  smce  1851.  For  sanitaiy  purposes  the 
borough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  8  members. 
Knighton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  100,868  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,379  in 
1861.  The  place  has  been  improved.  The  woollen  manufacture 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent 

Rhayader  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  280],  a  market  town,  a  contri- 
butory to  the  Radnor  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the 
Mid-tVales  Railway,  12|  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Builth  ;  popula- 
tion 1030,  an  increase  of  23  since  1851.  Rhayader  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  parishes  and  towoiships,  with  an  area  of 
105.532  acres,  and  a  population  of  6816  in  1861.  A  handsome 
Gotnic  school-house  was  erected  here  in  1868.  Some  woollens 
are  manui'actured.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. Rhayader  is  a  favourite  centre  for  tourists. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 
Boughrood,  a  station  on  the  Mid-Wales  Railway,  11  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Builth ;  pop.  292,  a  decrease  of  22  since  1851. 
CefnllySj  or  Kevenlleece,  a  contributory  to  the  Radnor  District  of 
Boroughs,  on  the  Ithon,  9  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Rhayader  rail- 
way station  ;  popidation  of  the  borough,  39^  of  the  parish  395^ 
an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  Clyro,  1  mile  N.W.  from  the  Hay 
station  of  the  Hereford  and  Brecon  Railway  ;  pop.  888,  an  in- 
crease of  5  since  1851.  Disserth,  on  the  Wye,  5  miles  N.  by  W, 
from  Builth  ,*  pop.  521,  a  decrease  of  43  since  1851.  Glasburvy 
a  station  on  the  Hereford  and  Brecon  Railway,  4^  miles  E.  by  §. 
from  Boughrood  ;  pop.  1264,  a  decrease  of  111  smce  1851.  St. 
Harmon,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Rhayader  railway  station ; 
pop.  902,  an  increase  of  44  since  1851.  KnuJclas,  a  contribulorr 
to  the  Radnor  District  of  Boroughs,  and  a  station  on  the  Knighton 
and  Central  Wales  Railway,  2^  miles  N.  W.  from  Knighton  ;  pop. 
377,  an  increase  of  126  since  1851.  Norton,  2^  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  Presteigne  railway  station  ;  pop.  313,  an  increase  of  19 
since  1851.  The  parish  church  was  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1868,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  many  of 
the  windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass.  Old  Eadnar^  d^ 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Knighton  railway  station,  stands  on  higE 
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ground  in  ihe  midst  of  a  distiict  of  remarkable  interest  for  the 
geologist  and  sketcher.  The  church  is  old,  and  there  is  a  Con- 
gregational chapel. 

READING,  Berkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  270],  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  36  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  the  Great  "Western  Railway.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  4859  inhabited  houses,  and  25,045  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  3589  since  1851.  Reading  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1866  was  1769 ;  in  1868  there  were  3228  registered.  At  the 
general  election  of  1865,  1184  voted  ;  at  that  of  1868  about 
2600.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  112,704/. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  92,686/.  For  sanitary  purposes,  the  corporation  is 
constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Reading  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  three  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  4699  acres, 
and  a  population  of  25,876  in  1861. 

Reading  has  become  a  considerable  railway  centre,  and  the 
town  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  population,  and  trade.  The 
drainage  of  the  town  has  been  improved,  and  a  better  water 
supply  secured.  The  old  Middle-row  has  been  taken  down,  and 
a  oroad  and  handsome  thoroughfare  made  ;  the  Forbury  has 
been  laid  out  as  a  pleasure  ground ;  several  good  public  and 
commercial  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  new  streets 
formed.  The  interesting  church  of  St  Mary  was  restored 
and  partially  rebuilt  in  1864,  the  great  east  window  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  a  new  organ  by  Willis  erected.  The 
fine  old  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  very  carefully  restored 
in  1867.  The  old  cruciform  church  of  the  Gray  Friars  was 
rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  and  consecrated  in  1863.  The 
Abbey  Gatehouse  was  restored  in  1861,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  Among  the  new  churches  may  be  noticed 
Christ  Church,  an  elegant  First  Pointed  brick  building,  erected 
in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Woody er  ;  AU  Saints', 
Bath-road,  a  good  Second  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1863 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  ;  St  Stephen's,  New 
Town,  an  eany  Second  Pointed  brick  and  stone  building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  White,  1865  ;  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
erected  in  1867.  Several  dissenting  chapels  have  also  been 
built,  and  of  much  better  design  than  those  previously  existing. 
The  Grammar-school  has  been  remodelled  according  to  a  scheme 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  new  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected.  Among  the  principal  recent  municipal  buildings  are 
the  Assize  Courts,  erected  in  1861,  but  their  external  effect  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  Town-hall  was  altered  and  enlarged  in  1863. 
A  Working  Men's  Hall  was  erected  in  1862.  The  Town-rooms, 
Friar-street,  have  been  converted  into  Assembly-rooms.  The 
new  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  an  elegant  Italian 
building,  completed  in  1868,  should  also  be  noticed  among  the 
architectural  additions  to  the  town. 

A  large  business  is  done  at  the  weekly  markets  in  com,  flour, 
and  cattle.  At  Reading  is  the  largest  fancy  biscuit  establish- 
ment (Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer's)  in  the  country.  The 
works  cover  an  area  of  several  acres,  include  a  great  number  of 
departments,  with  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  machinery, 
and  afford  employment  to  nearly  1000  hands.  There  are  also 
extensive  iron  and  agricultural  implement  works,  breweries, 
boat-building  yards,  rope-yards,  flour-mills,  and  most  of  the 
works  mentioned  in  the  original  article.  Thoree  newspapers  are 
published  weekly. 

REIGATE,  Surrey  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  273],  23  mUes  S.W. 
from  London  by  the  South-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  1583  inhabited  houses,  and  9975 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5048  since  1851.  Reigate  returned 
one  member  to  Parliament,  and  in  1866  had  960  electors  ;  but  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices havmg  reported  that  "  bribery  and  treating  had  prevailed 
at  the  election  in  the  year  1859,  and  had  extensively  prevailed 
at  the  two  elections  in  the  year  1858,  and  at  the  elections  in  the 
years  1863  and  1865,"  Reigate  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867.  Reigate  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  51,276  acres,  and  a  population  of 
20,107  in  1861. 

Numerous  villa  residences  and  cottages  have  been  built  around 
the  town,  at  Wray  Park  and  at  Reahill  daring  the  last  few 
years,  Reigate,  from  its  convenient  distance  from  London,  the 
beauty  and  healthiness  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
railway  facilities,  being  a  very  favourite  residence  with  City 
men«  Beyond  these  not  much  has  been  done  in  the  town.  The 
nave  of  the  grand  Third  Pointed  parish  church,  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, was  restored,  and  reseated  in  1858,  and  the  interior  is 
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now  very  imposing  in  its  general  effect  A  new  church,  St 
Mark's,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1860,  from  the 
desims  of  Messrs.  Field  and  HeUier.  In  1861  a  neat  Gothic 
Public  Hall,  of  local  freestone,  was  erected  in  the  High-street, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Lees.  Reigate  has  a  good  agricul- 
tural and  retail  trade.  The  market  on  Tuesday  is  well  attended, 
and  a  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  276].  The 
area  of  the  county  is  247*29  square  miles,  or  158,267  acres,  of 
which  152,771  acres  are  land,  2497  acres  water,  and  2998  acres 
foreshore.  In  1861  the  population  was  177,561,  of  whom  83,457 
were  males,  and  94,104  females,  an  increase  of  16,470  since  1851. 
The  number  of  families  was  39,188  ;  of  inhabited  houses,  11,934^ 
The  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  attending 
school  was  23,199  ;  scholars  of  all  ages,  24,566.  Renfrewshire 
returns  3  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — one  for  the  county 
at  laige,  and  one  for  each  of  the  bui^hs  of  Greenock  and  Paisley : 
Port-Glasgow  and  Renfrew  are  contributaries  to  the  Kilmarnock 
District  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  exclusive 
of  the  represented  burghs,  was  77,615,  an  increase  of  13,149  since 
1851.  In  1865  there  were  2303  electors,  and  3571  were  registered 
in  1868.    At  the  general  election  in  1868  there  was  no  contest 

Renfrewshire  is  well  furnished  with  railways,  being  traversed 
by  the  various  lines  which  reach  Glasgow  from  the  west.  It  has 
important  manufactures,  chiefly  of  Tartan  stuffs,  checks,  shawls, 
and  woollen  shirting.  Paisley  being  the  centre,  in  our  account  of 
which  town  they  are  further  noticed.  The  cotton  mills  in  the 
county  employ  about  10,000  persons.  In  1867  there  were  10 
collieries  in  operation  in  the  county,  at  Pollockshaws,  Govan, 
Johnstone,  and  Hurlet.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  is  not 
returned  separately,  but  48,481  tons  were  exported  during  the 
year  by  the  Caledonian  Railway.  Copper  ore  is  obtained  at 
Lochwinnoch.   Limestone  and  freestone  are  extensively  quarried. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  forward  condition.  The  Renftewshire 
farmers  are  men  of  enterprise  and  capital ;  the  land  is  well 
drained  and  manured,  and  carefully  tilled,  and  the  most  improved 
implements  are  used.  Considerably  over  half  the  surface  (54 
per  cent)  is  under  cultivation,  but  of  this  nearly  half  is  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  a  fifth  grass  under  rotation,  whilst  little  more 
than  a  fifth  (21*5  per  cent)  is  under  com.  Of  the  acreage  devoted 
to  com  about  three-fourths  are  under  oats,  wheat  being  the  only 
other  cereal  grown  to  any  extent.  Of  the  green  crops,  potatoes 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  acreage,  but  turnips  and  swedes  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  county  86,531  acres 
under  cultivation,  of  which  18,624  acres  were  imder  com  crops  ; 
8043  acres  green  crops;  17,133  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses; 
and  41,287  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  3308  acres  were  wheat ;  174  acres  barley,  or  here ;  14,464 
acres  oats  ;  30  acres  rye  ;  and  658  acres  beans  and  pease.  Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops,  5006  acres  were  potatoes,  2734  acres 
turnips  and  swedes,  26  acres  mangold  and  carrots ;  82  acres  cab* 
bage  and  rape ;  30  acres  flax,  and  195  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Relatively  to  the  area  a  laige  number  of  cattle  is  kept,  and 
more  than  half  are  milch  cows  and  heifers.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  land  under  culture  than  in 
any  other  county  oi  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  But  few  pigs  are 
kept,  and  their  number  is  diminishing.  In  1868  there  were 
23,415  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  13,387  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  5593  under  two  years  of  age ;  32,307  sheep,  of  which 
12,014  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  1583  pigs. 

Tovms  and  ViUages, — The  parliamentary  Durghs  of  Greenock 
and  Paislet  are  noticed  in  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns 
and  more  important  villages  we  give  the  respective  populations 
in  1861,  together  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Renfrew^  the  county  town,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
and  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Renfrew  Railway,  9  mues 
W.N.W.  from  Glasgow :  population  of  the  royal  burgh,  3412,  an 
increase  of  690  since  1851;  of  the  parliamentaiy  burgh,  3228,  an 
increase  of  251  since  1851.  Ren&ew  is  a  contributary  to  the 
Kilmarnock  District  of  Burghs.  Silks  and  muslins  are  woven, 
and  there  are  starch-works,  a  distillery,  bleach-fields,  and  iron- 
works. 

Barrhead  [E.  0.  vol.  i.  col.  902],  on  the  Glasgow  and  Neilston 
Railway,  6|  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  :  population,  6018,  a  de- 
crease of  5 1  since  1851.  Cotton-miUs,  bleaching  and  print  works, 
give  employment 

PollockshoMs,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Neilston  Railway,  2^  miles 
S.W.  from  Glasgow  :  population^  7648,  an  increase  of  1562  since 
1851.  The  chief  occupations  are  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  and 
bleaching,  silk  weaving,  calico  printing  ana  dying, 
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Port-Glasgow,  a  conthbutary  to  the  Kilmarnock  District  of 
Burghs,  a  sea-port,  and  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Qreenock 
Railway,  19|  miles  W.N.W.  from  Glascow  :  population,  7214,  an 
increase  of  228  since  1851.  Ship-building,  the  manufacture  of 
sail-cloth  and  ropes,  and  a  sugar  refinerv,  furnish  employment. 
The  harbour  has  convenient  quays,  and  a  large  graving  dock. 
A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  tne  import  of  North  American 
timber.  On  the  31  st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  29  sailing-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  8751  tons,  and  10  steam-vessels  of  820  tons.  During  1867 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards,  65  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  33,646  tons,  14  steam- vessels  of  5011  tons,  and  two 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1426  tons  ;  outwards,  51  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  23,079  tons,  13  steam- vessels  of  4091  tons,  and  two 
foreign  vessels  of  969  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'-duties  col- 
lected during  1867  was  53,142/.,  a  decrease  of  53,148/.  from  1866, 
caused  by  the  sugar  trade  having  ceased  at  this  port  in  July, 
1867.    The  market  is  on  Friday. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — 

EagUsham,  9  miles  S.£.  from  Paisley  :  pop.  2328,  a  decrease  of 
196  smce  1851.  Gourock,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  3  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Greenock:  pop.  of  the  parish  of  Innerkip,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  3495,  an  increase  of  477  since  1851.  Johnstone^  a  station 
on  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway,  34  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Paisley  :  pop.  6404,  an  increase  of  632  since  1851.  A  new 
Town-hall,  Italian  in  style,  with  a  great  hall  62  feet  by  46,  and 
26  feet  hi^h,  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lamb. 
Cotton  mills,  machine  factories,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries 
furnish  employment.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries. 
Kilbarchan,  2  miles  W.  from  the  Johnstone  railway  station  : 
pop.  2530,  an  increase  of  63  since  1851.  Lochmnnoch,  a  station 
on  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Paisley  :  jwp.  1910.  The  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  copper 
works  of  the  Lochwinnoch  Mining  Company,  employ  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  Meams^  3  miles  S.  from  Paisley  :  pop.  3547,  a 
decrease  of  157  since  1851.  Neihton,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Neil- 
ston  Railway,  8^  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow :  pop.  1982.  A 
Roman  Catholic  church,  with  500  sittings,  was  erected  here  in 
1861.  The  cotton  manufacture  affords  employment.  Thoralie- 
hank,  a  manufacturing  village,  1^  miles  S.  from  the  PoUockshaws 
railway  station  :  pop.  1839. 

RICHMOND,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col. 
302],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  Richmond  and  Darlington  branch  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway.  15 J  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Darlington.  In  1861 
the  municipal  borough  contained  863  inhabited  houses,  and 
4290  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  184  since  1851.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  Richmond  returns  only  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  two  as  previously.  The  parliamentary 
borough  contained  1046  inhabited  houses,  and  5134  inhabitants 
in  1861,  an  increase  of  165  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  316 
electors  ;  in  1868,  650  were  registered,  and  462  voted  at  the 
general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  25,474/. ;  the 
rateable  value  was  22,032/.  Richmond  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,569  acres, 
and  a  population  of  13,457  in  1861.  No  change  of  consequence 
has  been  made  in  the  trade  or  appearance  of  the  town.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  restored  in  1860.  A  large  and 
rather  ornamental  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Goldie.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

RIPON,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  3061,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borouch,  episcopal  city,  and  market 
town,  221  j  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  railway. "  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1382'inhabited  houses,  and  6172  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  92  since  1851.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Ripon 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  two  as 
previously.  In  1866  there  were  348  electors,  and  1132  were 
registered,  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  328  voted  ; 
and  962  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
23,988/.;  the  rateable  value  was  21,795/.  Ripon  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  43  parishes  and  township,  with  an  area  of 
69,988  acres,  and  a  population  of  15,727  m  1861.  Some  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  city.  New  water-works 
were  opened  in  1865 ;  some  good  shops  and  a  Temperance-hall 
have  been  erected.  The  work  of  restoring  the  cathedral  has 
been  steadily  prosecuted  since  1860,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  is  approaching  completion.  A  large  Roman 
Catholic  church,  Lombardo-Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1862, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hansom.  In  1861,  a  new  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs 


of  Mr.  J.  Simpson  ;  and  a  New  Connection  Methodist  chapel  in 
1860.  The  trade  and  manufactures  remain  much  as  described 
in  the  E.  C.     A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

ROCHDALE,  Lancasliire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  307],  10  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Manchester,  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  7705  inhabited  houses, 
and  38,184  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  8989  since  1851.  Roch- 
dale returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1866 
there  were  1358  electors ;  9280  were  registered  in  1868,  and 
6725  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  141,244/.;  the  rateable  value  was  114,490/.  Rochdale 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  33,334  acres,  and  a  population  of  91,754  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved,  and  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act.  The 
drainage  has  been  extended,  the  gas  and  water  supply,  now  under 
the  corporation,  augmented ;  a  new  cemetery  laid  out  ;  new 
streets  have  been  formed  and  old  streets  widened,  and  a  large 
new  market-place  constructed.  Important  additions  have  also 
been  made  to  the  public  buildings,  and  many  busiiiess  premif^s 
have  been  erected,  with  considerable  attention  to  architectural 
character.  The  parish  chureh  has  been  partially  restored  ;  and 
St.  Mary's  received  a  new  chancel  and  transepts,  and  was  tho- 
roughly remodelled  in  1864-66.  Among  the  new  churches  may 
be  mentioned  St.  Alban's,  a  richly  ornamented  Second  Pointed 
fabric  erected  in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke  ;  St. 
Martin's,  a  neat  cruciform  building,  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  K  Bates ;  and 
others  at  Norden  and  Hamer.  Several  chapels  have  been  erected. 
Among  them  are  a  Gothic  Congregational  chapel  in  the  High- 
street,  noticeable  for  its  spire ;  a  large  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Italian  in  style,  erected  in  1865;  and  a  United  Presbyterian 
chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  erected  in  1868.  Of  the  municipal  build- 
ings, the  finest  is  the  new  Town-hall,  completed  in  1867  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds.  Its  style  is  secular 
Gothic,  and  its  principal  front,  which  faces  the  river,  and  is 
220  feet  long,  is  terminated  by  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  high. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  mayor's  reception  room,  the  council 
chamber ;  the  exchange  56  feet  by  40 ;  committee  rooms,  offices, 
&c.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  great  hall,  90  feet  by  56,  with  an 
organ  chamber  and  orchestra ;  the  news  room,  48  feet  by  20 ; 
borough  court,  40  feet  bv  34 ;  committee  and  refreshment  rooms ; 
whilst  on  the  second  floor  are  the  public  library,  and  various 
apartments.  The  Guildhall  was  altered  and  renovated  in  18G8-9. 
The  numerous  educational,  literary,  and  benevolent  institutions, 
were  noticed  in  the  E.  C.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Rochdale  lecl 
the  way,  and  has  maintained  the  lead,  in  the  working  men's  co-ope- 
rative movement.  The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Co-operative  Society, 
formed  in  1844,  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  kind.  It  has  above 
6000  members,  a  capital  of  about  100,000/.,  and  its  sales  amount 
to  250,000/.  a  year.  There  are  three  or  four  other  co-operative 
societies  in  the  town,  and  in  1867  was  opened  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  erected  by  a  working  men's  co-operative  com- 
pany. Cotton  is  largely  manufactured,  but  wool  is  the  staple. 
A  lai^e  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool.  Flannels,  baize,  and  what 
are  called  Yorkshire  goods,  are  very  extensively  manufactured. 
Silk  plush  for  hats  is  also  made,  and  there  are  machine  works, 
iron  foundries,  hat  manufactories,  &c  Markets  for  wool,  dye- 
stuffs,  &c.,  and  for  com  and  cattle,  are  held  on  Mondays ;  for 
general  provisions  on  Saturdays.  Three  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished weekly. 

ROCHESTER,  Kent  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  308],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  and  episcopal  city,  33  miles  from  London 
by  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  3074  inhabited  houses  and  16,862  inhabi- 
tants, an  increase  of  1924  since  1851.  Rochester  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1866  was  1458  ;  2571  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general 
election  of  1865,  1221  voted;  at  that  of  1868  about  2100.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  63,774/.  ;  the  rateable  value 
52,718/. 

The  city  remains  unaltered  in  appearance  and  general  cha- 
racter. The  drainage  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  cemetery 
provided.  Little  beyond  necessary  repairs  has  been  done  to  the 
cathedral.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  restored  in  1863. 
The  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Troy  Town,  is  noticed  under 
Chatham  in  the  E,  C.  S.,  where  also  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  new  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  much  that  relates 
indifferently  to  ooth  towns*  A  Jewish  synagogue,  with  rabbits 
house  adjoining,  was  erected  in  the  High-street  in  1868>9^  from 
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the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins.  The  Guildhall  was  renovated 
in  1868,  and  at  the  same  time  Kneller's  portrait  of  William  III., 
and  others  which  have  long  hung  on  the  walls,  underwent  a  like 

Srocess.  The  trade  remains  as  described  in  the  original  article. 
>n  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registerea  as  belong- 
ing to  the  port  672  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their 
aggregate  burden  being  23,717  tons,  85  above  50  tons  having  an 
aj^gregate  burden  of  9979  tons,  and  10  steam-vessels  of  827  tons. 
During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards, 
3169  British  sailing-vessels  of  316,185  tons,  105  steamers  of 
48,384  tons,  and  120  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  20,647  tons  ;  out- 
wards, 1532  British  sailing-vessels  of  63,095  tons,  and  103 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  18,030  tons.  A  market  for  com  is  held 
every  Tuesday,  and  for  cattle  every  fourth  Tuesday.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

ROME,  ROMA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  314,  &c.]  Of  Rome  as  a 
State,  a  notice  has  been  given  under  Papal  States.  Of  Rome 
as  a  city,  there  is  nothing  of  any  importance  to  add  to  the  former 
account.  In  a  town  so  utterly  opposed  to  progress  or  improve- 
ment, it  necessarily  remains  as  dirty,  as  ruinous,  and  as  picturesque 
as  it  was  half  a  century  back.  Railways  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  it,  but  they  are  used  by  strangers ;  and  these  strangers 
give  what  of  vitality  the  town  possesses.  A  few  wealthy  I'esidents, 
a  large  number  of  wealthy  visitors,  and  a  multitude  of  beggars, 
have  increased  the  population  in  1868  to  217,378.  The  chief 
alterations  have  been  occasioned  by  excavations,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  made,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  objects  of 
art  and  tracing  ancient  buildings,  and  they  have  on  the  whole 
been  highly  successfuL  Chambers  have  been  opened  of  the 
palace  of  the  early  emperors  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  sites  of 
other  palaces  have  been  explored  farther  north,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  where  some  interesting 
mosaics  were  found;  whilst  extensive  and  fruitful  investigations 
have  during  several  winters  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  in  connection  with  the  aqueducts  and  catacombs.  By 
these  and  other  excavations,  conducted  in  part  at  the  cost  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  partly  by  native  antiquaries  and  specu- 
lators, and  partly  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  founded  by 
English  residents  and  visitors,  numerous  valuable  works  of  art, 
comprising  some  admirable  statues,  mosaics,  and  paintings,  with 
a  la^e  number  of  blocks  of  African  marble,  as  well  as  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings  capable  of  historical  identification,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  chief  recent  improvement  has  been  the 
bringing  a  supply  of  water  to  Rome  from  the  ancient  spring  of 
Marcia  at  Ascoli. 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland  [E.  0.  voL  iv.  col.  342].  The  area  of  the  county  is 
943*67  square  miles  or  603,955  acres.  The  population  in  1861 
was  157,272,  of  whom  79,841  were  males,  ana  77,431  females,  a 
decrease  of  16,145  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  6200  Protes- 
tants, and  151,047  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  28,215.  Roscommon  returns  2  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1864  there  were  3650  electors, 
and  3816  were  registered  in  1868.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty was  293,927/.  in  1866.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was  1748  ;  and  the 
entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  1st,  1851,  to  December 
31st,  1867,  was  43,360. 

When  the  original  article  was  written  the  only  railway  in 
Roscommon  was  the  Midland  Great  Western  between  Athlone 
and  Ballinasloe.  Besides  this  there  are  now  the  Great  Northern 
and  Western,  which  traverses  the  county  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  Athlone  past  Roscommon  and  Castlereagh  on  its 
way  to  Westport,  its  length  in  Roscommon  being  about  35  miles. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  the  Sligo  and 
Cavan  Railway. 

The  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural.  Coal  and  iron  are 
foimd  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  coimty,  and  in  1867  there  was 
a  coUieiy  at  work  at  Gobamdda,  but  no  return  is  made  of  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised.  The  linen  manufacture,  once  of  some 
importance,  has  declined.  Of  the  52,676  families  in  the  county 
in  1861  there  were  25,666  employed  in  agricxdture,  5538  in 
manufactures,  trades,  &c.,  and  21,472  in  other  pursuits.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  during  the 
last  16  years.  In  1867  there  were  20,855  fewer  acres  under  crops 
than  in  1861.  At  the  present  time  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  county  is  under  crops,  but  much  of  the  surface 
is  bog.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  character  of  the 
fanning.  Grazing  is  pursued  with  increasing  interest,  and  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  bred.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  potatoes, 
and  turnips.     The  culture  of  flax  appears  to  be  steadily  in- 


creasing. In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  129,600  acres 
under  cultivation,  of  which  2605  acres  were  wheat ;  37,095  acres 
oats  ;  359  acres  barley,  here  and  rye  ;  33,911  acres  potatoes ; 
5601  acres  turnips;  319  acres  mangold  and  carrots;  711  acres 
cabl)age  ;  1193  acres  vetches  and  rape;  1785  acres  flax  ;  and 
46,018  acres,  meadow  and  clover.  In  June,  1867,  there  were 
96,942  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  30,896  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  39,717  under  two  years  of  age  ;  209,465  sheep, 
of  wliich  71,646  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  24,297  pigs.  The 
number  of  horses  was  7780,  of  which  5044  were  kept  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  ;  307  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  and  601  for 
amusement  and  recreation.  About  7000  asses,  8000  goats,  and 
370,000  poultry  are  kept. 

Tovms,  o&c. — Athlone  and  Ballinasloe  are  noticed  in  sepa- 
rate articles ;  of  the  other  towns  we  give  the  respective  popma- 
tions  in  1861. 

Roscommon  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  345],  the  county  town,  and  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Western  Railway,  96J  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  ;  population  2731,  a  decrease  of  633  since 
1851.  Roscommon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral 
divisions  with  an  area  of  114,057  acres,  and  a  population  of 
26,504  in  1861.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Two  newspapers 
are  published  weekly. 

Boyk  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  77],  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Boj?^le 
river,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  30^  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Longford ;  population  3098,  a  decrease  of  385 
since  1851.  Boyle  Poor-La w  Union  comprises  33  electoral  divi- 
sions with  an  area  of  114,057  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,504 
in  1861.  The  market  is  on  Monday.  A  newspaper  is  published 
^yeekly.  Castlereay  or  Castlereagh  [E.  C.  vol.  li.  coL  3821,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Northern  and  Western  Railway,  16j  miles 
N.W.  from  Roscommon ;  population  1446,  an  increase  of  235 
since  1851.  Castlerea  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  162,363  acres,  and  a  population  of 
46,783  in  1861.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Elphin  [E.  C.  vol. 
ii.  col.  904],  15  miles  N.E.  from  the  Castlerea  station ;  popula- 
tion 1,007,  a  decrease  of  222  since  1851.  The  diocese  of  Elphin 
comprises  an  area  of  730,885  acres,  divided  into  36  benefices  and 
5  perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861  was  201,879,  of 
whom  10,506  or  5*2  per  cent,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church;  189,508  or  93'9  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics;  and  1865 
or  '9  per  cent,  members  of  other  persuasions.  Frenchpark,  9 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Castlerea  station ;  population 476.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  Keadue,  13  ndles  W.E.  from  the  Boyle 
station ;  population  215,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  The 
market  is  on  Monday.  Rxisky,  or  Roosky,  10  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  Longford  station ;  population  289^  an  increase  of  43 
since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Strohestovm  [E.  0. 
vol.  iv.  col.  680],  12  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Roscommon  station  ; 
population  975,  a  decrease  of  378  since  1851.  Strokestown  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
90,036  acres,  and  a  population  of  26,395  in  1661.  The  market 
is  on  Friday. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRES  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  347]. 
The  area  of  the  counties  is  2,016,375  acres,  or  3144*3  square 
miles.  In  1861  the  population  was  81,406,  of  whom  38,023  were 
males,  and  43,383  females,  a  decrease  of  1301  since  1851.  The 
number  of  families  was  17,976  ;  of  inhabited  houses  15,728.  The 
number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  i^e  attending  school 
was  9534  ;  scholars  of  all  ages  11,049.  Koss  and  &omarty 
shires  conjointly  return  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  : 
Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Tain  are  contributaries  to  the  Wick 
District  of  Burghs,  and  Fortrose  to  that  of  Inverness.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  county,  exclusive  of  the  repre- 
sented burghs,  was  75,124  in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1865  was  927  ;  in  1868  about  2000  were  registered. 

The  Highland  and  Sutherland  Railway  has  been  carried  along 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides  of  Ross-shire  from  near 
Beauly  to  Dingwall,  and  thence  along  the  west  side  of  Cromarty 
Frith  bjr  Invergordon  to  Tain,  whence  it  is  continued  by  the 
south  side  of  Domock  Frith  to  Invershin  where  it  passes  into 
Sutherland  ;  its  length  in  Ross-shire  being  about  50  miles. 

Ross  and  Cromarty  are  chiefly  grazing  and  sheep  farming 
counties.  Only  a  seventeenth  (5*9  per  cent.)  of  the  county  is 
under  crop,  but  very  extensive  plantations  of  trees  have  been 
formed.  Tillage  has  considerably  improved,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sneep.  Of  the 
land  under  crops  nearly  two-fifths  (38'5  per  cent.)  are  sown  with 
com.  Oats  take  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  com  acreage  ;  barley 
the  next  largest  share,  out  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  ^wn  in  some 
parts.    Of  the  acreage  given  to  green  crops^  turnips  take  much 
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above  half ;  potatoes  are  also  laigely  grown ;  the  other  green 
crops  are  unimportant  In  1868  there  were  in  the  county 
120,621  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  46,453  acres  were 
under  com  crops,  26,163  acres  green  crops ;  29,837  clover  and 
artificial  grasses  under  rotation ;  and  16,900  acres  permanent 
pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  6625  acres  were 
wheat ;  9382  acres  barley  or  here  ;  29,518  acres  oats  ;  601  acres 
rye  ;  and  327  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  9744  acres  were  potatoes ;  15,812  acres  turnips  and  swedes ; 
28  acres  mangold ;  ana  570  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

Cattle  and  sheep  ore  both  kept  in  relatively  large  numbers, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  their  exportation.  In  1868 
there  were  37,320  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  16,840  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  11,984  under  two  years  of  age  ; 
402,117  sheep,  of  which  112,011  were  under  one  year  old;  and 
4909  pigs. 

The  manufactures  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  principal  is  that  of  tweeds,  plaids,  and  woollens, 
which  at  the  village  of  Avoch  employs  aoout  50  peraons,  at 
Culcaboch  nearly  as  many,  and  at  Holm  about  100.  The  other 
manufactures  are  sufficiently  noticed  under  the  towns  below. 
The  fisheries  are  large  but  scattered,  their  centres  being  Stomo- 
way  in  Lewis,  the  most  northern  of  the  Hebrides  ;  Loch  Carron 
on  the  south-west,  and  Loch  Broom  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  mainland,  and  Cromarty  on  the  east  coast.  In  the  year 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  the  fisheries  employed  2745 
boats  of  18,580  tons  aggregate  burden,  having  crews  of  9995  men 
and  boys,  while  9235  other  persons  were  occupied  as  fish-curers, 
coopers,  &c.  The  value  of  the  boats  was  returned  as  45,290/. ; 
of  nets  93,558/ ;  of  lines  15,009/. ;  in  aU  153,857/.  During  1867 
there  were  128,765  barrels  of  herrings  cured  ;  of  these  9730 
barrels  were  exported  to  Ireland  ;  24,518  barrels  to  Russia ;  and 
49,185  barrels  to  Germany. 

Tovma,  d^c, — Fortrose,  Dingwall,  and  Tain,  are  the  only  royal 
burghs.  Dingwall  is  the  head  burgh  of  the  parliamentary 
county  ;  Cromarty  is  the  county  town  for  Cromartyshire. 

Cromarty  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  637],  the  capital  of  the  county, 
and  a  contributary  to  the  Wick  District  of  Burghs,  is  situated 
on  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  at  its  outlet  into  the  sea,  8  miles  E. 
from  the  Invergorden  railway  station  :  population  1491  in  1861, 
a  decrease  of  497  since  1851.  The  trade  nas  declined ;  the  manu- 
fiactures  remain  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  In  1867  the  fishery 
employed  302  boats  with  crews  of  972  men  and  boys.  An  obelisk 
has  been  erected  near  the  town  as  a  memorial  of  Hugh  Miller, 
author  of  *  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone/  who  was  a  native  of  Cro- 
marty. 

Dingwall,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  contributary  to 
the  Wick  District  of  Burghs,  and  a  station  on  the  Highland  and 
Sutherland  Bailway,  18^  miles  N.W.  fxoia  Inverness ;  popula- 
tion 2084,  an  increase  of  94  since  1851.  The  town  has  oeen 
improved,  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  is  well  paved,  and  lighted 
wim  gas  j  has  several  churches,  schools,  two  banks,  and  an  im- 
proving trade. 

Fortrose  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  1056],  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  and  a  contributary  to  the  Inverness  District  of  Burghs, 
13  miles  E.  from  the  Dingwall  railway  station  ;*  population  928, 
a  decrease  of  220  since  1851. 

Invergordon,  a  sea-port  and  station  on  the  Highland  and 
Sutherland  Bailway,  13  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dingwsdl ;  popula- 
tion 1122,  an  increase  of  22  since  1851.  The  trade  of  Inver- 
fordon  has  increased  considerably,  owing  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
)omoch  filling  with  sand  so  as  to  render  the  approach  to  Tain 
increasingly  difficult.  Invergorden  is  now  the  chief  port  in 
Boss-shire  for  the  export  of  cattle,  and  the  port  of  call  for 
steamers.     It  has  a  convenient  pier. 

Stomovxiyf  a  sea-port  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Stomoway  ;  population  2587,  an  increase  of 
196  since  1851.  The  condition  oi  the  town  has  been  improved, 
and  the  trade  greatly  extended.  As  a  fishing  station  Stomoway 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  Wick.  The  town  is  a  considerable 
agricultural  centre.  Wool*  carding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  rope  walks,  com  mills,  a  distillery,  and  maltings. 
The  shipping  trade  ia  chiefly  coastwise.  On  the  3l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  this  port  36  s^ing- 
vessels,  the  aggregate  burden  being  1727  tons.  During  1867 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards,  173British 
sailing-vessels  of  9181  tons,  96  steamers  of  24,822  tons,  and  5 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  777  tons  ;  outwards,  138  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  8137  tons,  96  steamers  of  24,912  tons,  and  5  foreign 
Bailing-vessels  of  577  tons.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  the 
fishery,  which  in  1867  employed  902  boats  of  7421  tons  aggre- 


gate burden,  having  crews  of  3691  men  and  boys.     Steameis  ply 
regularly  between  Stomoway  and  Glaagow. 

Tain,  a  royal  burgh,  a  contributarr  to  the  Wick  IHstrict  of 
Burghs,  and  a  station  on  the  BUghland  and  Sntherhixul  RailvET, 
12|  miles  K.  by  E.  from  Inveigordon ;  population  of  the  rt:'v;il 
burgh  2319^  an  increase  of  270 ;  of  the  parliamentary^  buj^gh  ITTd. 
A  carding  mill,  dye  works,  iron  foundry,  and  brewery,  cive  eci- 
ployment  Mai'kets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Fridav.  l>oinivl 
Frith  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand,  and  the  broad  links  known  as 
Morich  More,  famed  among  golf  players,  have  also  been  partlj 
covered  by  the  ever-spreading  sea  sand,  and  partly  brought  nnilir 
cultivation. 

BOTHESAY  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  350],  the  capital  of  the  couutj 
of  Bute,  7  miles  W.S.W.  by  water  from  the  Wemyss  Bay  stai:  n 
of  the  Caledonian  Bailway ;  population  712^,  a  decreaise  of  :% 
since  1851.  Bothesay  is  a  busy  fishing  town,  though  the  heniiij 
curing  has  declined  somewhat  Cotton  spinning  and  the  niann- 
facture  of  muslins  furnish  considerable  employment,  but  the 
principal  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  its  popularity  3» 
a  watering  place.  The  bay  is  spacious,  picturesque,  and  affori^: 
good  bathing,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  gc ni^ 
There  ai-e  several  good  hotels,  numerous  lodging-houses,  a  larje 
hall  for  concerts,  assemblies,  and  meetings,  droshkies  and  pleasimf 
boats,  and  various  other  provisions'  for  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  visitors ;  while  a  mile  east  of  the  town  is  a  noted  mineral 
spring,  and  by  it  a  large  hydropathic  establishment.  The  Town- 
hall  and  county  buildings  are  recent  and  neat ;  there  are  several 
churches,  chapels,  and  schools ;  and  in  the  town  are  the  ruin5  ul 
Bothesay  Castle  and  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  Kirk«  In  the  vtrar 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  the  fisheries  employed  307 
boats  of  2118  tons  aggregate  burden,  having  crews  of  1^7  men 
and  boys,  while  957  other  persons  were  occupied  as  fLsh-cun^rs, 
coopers,  &c.  The  value  of  the  boats  was  returned  at  9877^ : 
nets  11,602^.;  Iines2192.;  in  all 21,698/.  During  1867 there we:^ 
28,513  barrels  of  herrings  cured.  A  newspaper  ia  publishe>i 
weekly. 

'^  BOUEN  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  351],  for  an  ancient  town,  has  beea 
active  in  its  improvements.  As  early  as  1853  it  be^gan  by  open- 
ing a  new  street  in  the  old  quarter  of  St.  Hilary,  running  tFum 
tlie  Place  Eau  de  Bobec  to  the  Bicetre  prison,  in  front  of  which 
a  new  square  or  place  was  constructed.  In  1854  the  church  of  St 
Severin,  on  thiB  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  repaired  and  restored 
In  1856  the  Napoleon  quay  was  extended.  In  the  next  year  the 
municinality  contributed  500,000  francs  towards  the  constructioB 
of  a  railway  from  Bouen  to  Serquigny,  and  borrowed  l,4O0,ii'>> 
francs  for  erecting  a  large  custom-house  warehouse.  After  effect- 
ing these  minor  improvements,  in  1860  they  contracted  a  loan  of 
12,000,000  francs,  m  order  to  effect  a  renovation  of  the  whole 
city,  and  works  for  this  purpose  have  been  in  progress  since. 
The  population  in  1866  amounted  to  100,671. 

BO  tf  MAN  I  A.  The  name  now  assumed  by  the  former 
Turkish  Provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  or  the  D  anubias 
Principalities,  as  they  are  generally  called,  after  the  conven- 
tion signed  at  Paris  on  Aug.  20,  1858.  From  1834  the  two 
provinces  had  enjoyed  a  species  of  independence  under  the 
protection  of  Bussia,  who  had  assumed  it  on  the  plea  of  a 
community  of  religion,  of  which  she  constituted  herself  the 
guardian.  In  1853,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Turkey 
respecting  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  church  at  Jerusalem, 
Bussia  announced  that  unless  her  demands  were  complied  with, 
she  would  take  military  possession  of  the  Principalities.  The 
terms  required  were  such  as  Turkey  could  not  accede  to,  and  oa 
July  2  the  Bussians  carried  their  threat  into  execution  by  cross- 
ing the  Pruth.  Turkey  declared  war  in  September,  appealed 
to  England  and  France  for  support,  and  the  Crimean  war  fol- 
lowed. During  its  progress,  when  the  Bussians  were  forced  to 
retire,  Austria,  who  had  refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war,  was  entrusted  with  the  military  guardianship  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities,  wluch  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  did  not  appear  in 
haste  to  resign.  In  1856,  however,  the  plenipotentiaries  uf 
Great  Britain,  France,  Sardinia,  Bussia,  Turkey,  and  Austria 
were  assembled  at  Paris,  a  peace  was  concluded,  m  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  "  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall 
continue  to  enjoy,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers,  the  privileges  and  m 
immunities  of  which  they  are  in  possession.  No  exclusive  1 
protection  shall  be  exercised  over  them  by  any  of  the  guarantee- 
ing powers.  There  shall  be  no  separate  right  of  interference  in 
their  internal  affairs.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  preserve 
to  the  said  Principalities  an  independent  and  national  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  legation,   of 
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commerce,  and  of  navigation.  The  laws  and  statutes  at  present 
in  force  shall  he  revised/^  By  other  articles  a  special  com- 
mission was  to  be  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Princi- 
palities, to  propose  a  oasis  for  their  organisation,  and  to  ascertain 
the  desire  of  the  population  on  the  subject.  The  raising  of  a 
national  armed  force  was  also  authorised  in  order  to  maintain 
internal  order,  to  secure  the  frontier,  and  no  impediment  was  to 
be  offei'ed  to  any  agreement  with  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  external  aggression.  The  last  article  provided  tnat  the 
allied  forces,  includmg  Austria,  should  evacuate  the  territories 
held  by  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  pursuance  of  the  article  desiring  the  wishes  of  the  people 
to  be  ascertained,  the  representative  assemblies  were  chosen  in 
September,  1857,  and  m  both  provinces  it  was  announced, 
almost  unanimously,  that  they  wished  to  be  united  into  a  single 
government  with  a  hereditary  governor.  The  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  again  in  Paris  in  1858,  when  a  convention  was  signed 
on  Aug.  20,  refusing  the  incorporation,  but  granting  the  institu- 
tion of  a  joint  commission  of  eight  deputies  from  each  province 
who  were  to  meet  at  Fokshany,  a  town  situated  partly  in  both 
provinces  ;  a  joint  high  court  of  justice  and  appeal ;  and  a 
joint  organisation  of  the  militia  ;  with  a  hospodar  for  each,  to 
be  chosen  by  themselves,  but  only  for  life.  The  Principalities 
at  once  bestirred  themsel\^  for  this  important  choice  ;  and 
Turkey  exerted  all  her  influence  to  influence  the  voters  in 
favour  of  a  candidate  attached  to  her  particular  interests,  and 
opposed  to  the  new  institutions  about  to  be  introduced.  The 
Moldavian  Assembly  met  at  Jassy  on  Jan.  16, 1859.  They  set  aside 
at  once  the  Turkish  candidates,  and  on  the  17th  elected  Colonel 
Couza,  a  nobleman  not  of  high  rank  or  of  large  fortime,  who,  as  pre- 
fect of  Galatz,had  made  himself  popular  by  his  energy  in  support  of 
the  national  privileges.  At  Bucharest  the  Wallachian  Assembly 
met  on  Feb.  3,  and  on  the  5th,  notwithstanding  the  elTorts  of  the 
Turkish  officials.  Colonel  Couza  was  elected  unanimously;  thus 
practically  neutralising  the  intended  separation  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities; and  he  assumed  the  government  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander John.  Turkey  was  of  course  dissatisfied  with  such  a  result, 
and  protested  against  it.  The  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers,  which  met  again  at  Paris  on  April  7  to  consider  of  this 
position  of  affairs,  resolved  at  length  that  the  choice  of  the 
people  should  not  be  interfered  with;  but  that  this  election  should 
be  an  exceptional  case.  In  August  the  Sultan  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge this  double  return,  on  condition  that  Couza  should 
present  himself  at  Constantinople  to  acknowledge  his  suzerainty 
and  to  do  homage.  The  convention  at  Paris  also  imposed  upon 
Couza  the  obligation  of  having  a  separate  administration  for  each 
Principality. 

The  elevation  of  Alexander  John  was  by  no  means  unaccom- 
panied by  difficulties,  and  even  by  dangers ;  in  February  an 
attempt  was  made  on  lus  life,  and  in  April  a  plot  was  discovered 
for  destroying  him  by  means  of  an  infernal  machine.  In  both 
cases  the  acents  were  forei^ers,  but,  it  was  supposed,  instigated 
by  powerfm  domestic  enemies.  The  partisans  of  the  old  govern- 
ment were  not  few,  and  many  who  were  formerly  his  equals  or 
superiors  were  no  doubt  dissatisfied  at  his  sudden  rise.  Even 
the  liberal  party,  to  whom  he  owed  his  success,  had  to  be  dis- 
creetly managed,  as  their  zeal  for  further  improvements  was 
likely  to  compromise  their  position  bv  exciting  the  fears  of 
neighbouring  powers,  Austna  especially,  who  watched  with 
great  apprehension  the  development  of  any  liberal  institutions 
in  a  country  so  closely  connected  by  the  Danube  with  Himgary. 
Couza's  entry  into  Bucharest  on  Feb.  20,  1859,  was  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  great ;  but  though 
the  two  assemblies  voted  a  large  sum  for  the  national  expenses, 
he  found  that  factious  feelhigs  were  becoming  so  strong  that  he 
prorogued  them  in  April.  He,  however,  kept  his  attention  fixed 
on  the  great  object  of  completely  uniting  the  two  countries,  and 
to  facilitate  this  end  he  caused  some  militia  regiments  to  be 
interchaoged  between  them,  .who  were  received  with  loud  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction.  He  caused  the  strength  of  the  army  to 
be  raised  to  40,000  eftective  men ;  formed  a  camp  of  20,000  in 
Wallachia,  and  procured  arms,  with  officers  to  instruct  Ms  troops 
in  the  use  of  them,  from  Belgium  and  Fiance. 

Prince  Alexander  had  acquired  the  regard  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects,  but  among  the  nobility  and  the  wealthier 
ranks  there  existed  much  discontent,  and  he  found  a  strong 
opposition  gathering  against  him.  The  old  nobility  objected  to 
his  reforms ;  many  of  uie  more  influential  of  the  liberals  thought 
)iiin  too  timid  in  making  them.  He  had  changed  his  ministers 
more  than  once  without  being  able  to  conciliate  these  antago- 
nistic parties.    The  central  council,  which  had  been  nominated 


by  the  two  assemblies  to  sit  at  Fokshany,  consisting  of  some  of 
the  principal  nobles,  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  themselves 
the  governors ;  and  as  Couza  had  not  received  his  investiture 
from  the  Porte,  the  council  made  it  a  means  of  questioning  his 
authority.  The  Porte,  however,  seems  by  this  time  to  have 
recognised  the  loyalty  and  honesty  of  his  conduct,  and  in  October, 
1859,  forwarded  the  firman  for  his  investiture,  without  insisting 
on  his  visiting  Constantinople,  but  for  each  province  separately. 
In  November,  1859,  the  central  council  presented  to  the  Prince 
the  project  of  a  charter  for  the  constitution.  He  had  somewhat 
checked  their  attempts  at  domination,  but  the  new  charter  dis- 
played the  old  feeling  of  desiring  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
nobles  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  It  contained  145  articles, 
to  some  extent  modelled  on  that  of  Belgium  ;  but  it  concentrated 
most  of  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  council;  it 
greatly  limited  those  of  the  prince  ;  it  did  nothing  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  to  which  Couza 
had  especially  directed  their  attention;  and  one  clause  pro- 
nounced for  the  permanent  union  of  the  two  states.  This  was  a 
popular  clause,  but  it  was  probably  introduced  in  order  to  embroil 
the  prince  with  the  European  powers,  as  the  Convention  of  Paris 
had  objected  to  such  union.  Couza  answered  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  prudence,  that  the  discussion  upon  this  project  had 
better  be  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  time,  and  that  the 
financial  aflairs  of  the  country  were  of  more  immediate  import- 
In  December,  1859,  the  Chambers  were  assembled  at 


ance. 


Jassy  and  Bucharest,  when  the  prince  addressed  them  in  a  long 
message,  in  which  he  detailed  tne  measures  he  had  taken,  the 
reforms  he  had  introduced,  and  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue, 
immediately  after  which  the  Chambers  were  dissolved.  This 
message  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  public,  but  did  not  lessen 
the  personal  enmity  with  which  he  was  pursued.  Several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  on  his  liie,  which  added  to  his 
general  popularity.  A  new  election  took  place  in  February, 
1861,  and  his  government  acquired  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength.  In  May  also  he  was  enabled  to  annoimce  to  the 
assemblies  that  Turkey  had,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
European  powers,  given  its  consent  to  the  union  of  the  two  prin- 
cipahties,  but  only  during  his  own  life.  The  assemblies,  as  well 
as  the  people,  received  this  intelligence  with  great  satisfaction ; 
they  lost  httle  time  in  proceeding  to  efifect  iSie  amalgamation, 
and  on  Dec.  23  Prince  Alexander  John  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  formal  union. 

The  new  Parliament,  common  to  the  two  principalities,  was 
opened  on  Feb.  24,  1862,  at  Bucharest,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
fonned,  from  whom  a  number  of  essential  reforms  was  expected. 
Little,  however,  was  done ;  a  Court  of  Cassation  was  established 
at  Bucharest,  there  was  talk  of  a  reformation  of  the  monasteries, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  law  relating  to  the  agricultural  labourera, 
when,  on  June  20,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Catargi,  was  shot  by 
an  assassin  as  he  left  the  Chambers.  In  November  the  Chambers 
were  again  convoked  to  vote  the  first  national  budget.  The  dis- 
cussions on  this,  and  the  determination  of  the  Chambers  to  keep 
the  expenditure  within  the  income,  produced  the  first  disagree- 
ment between  the  Prince  and  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
he  complained  of  being  jealously  trammeled  in  his  projects  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country;  they  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
constitutional  restraints  that  impeded  him,  but  a  want  of  sincerity 
in  his  efibrts ;  that  sums  voted  oy  the  Chambers  were  not  applied 
to  their  proper  destination;  that  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  disorder  ;  and  that  individual  liberty  was  not  respected. 
In  February,  1863,  resolutions  embodying  these  sentiments  were 
carried  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  ministry;  and  when 
the  deputation  waited  upon  Prince  Couza,  he  refused  to  hear 
the  resolutions  read,  and  dismissed  the  deputies  rudely.  The 
Assembly  then  voted  that  the  land-tax  coidd  only  be  imposed  by 
their  authority,  and  forbade  its  payment  after  a  stated  time.  In 
March,  the  Prince  dissolved  the  Chambers* 

The  closing  of  the  Chambers  did  not  remove  all  the  difficulties 
from  the  pam  of  Prince  Couza.  A  resolution  not  to  pay  the 
taxes  unsanctioned  by  the  representatives  was  acted  upon  to  a 
great  extent.  Seizures  of  goods  were  made,  involving  delay  and 
loss.  The  estates  dedicate  to  the  use  of  the  monasteries,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  the  property  of  the  Greek  establishments  on 
Mount  Athos  and  other  places,  had  abo  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. A  part  was  at  once  seized  by  a  decree  of  the. government ; 
the  decree  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of 
tiie  institutions,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  publicly  forbidden 
the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  to  the  agents  of  the  treasuiy,  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  what  was  said  to  be  law. 
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With  a  new  ministry,  the  Chambers  met  again  in  Nov.,  1863, 
and  the  discussion  on  the  address  was  long  and  stormy.  But  on 
the  question  of  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  it  was  carried  almost 
unanimously  that  they  should  be  taken  by  the  State,  allowing  in 
return  a  sum  of  about  700,000/.  for  the  support  of  the  religious 
communities.  This  measure  was  well  received  in  the  Princi- 
palities, but  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  patriarchs  ot  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Servia, 
and  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  Moimt  Athos.  The  Turkish 
government  announced  that  it  considered  the  resolution  as  of 
no  effect,   without  the   concurrence  of  the  suzerain  and  the 

Siaranteeing. powers.  This  view  was  adopted  at  a  conference  in 
ay,  1864,  held  at  Constantinople,  when  it  was  directed  that  the 
rents  received  should  be  paid  to  a  distinct  account,  and  kept 
reserved  for  a  future  decision.  Although  some  laws  were  enacted 
by  the  Chambers,  they  passed  a  vote,  by  a  large  majority,  against 
the  proposed  reform  in  the  constitution,  and  declared  their  total 
want  01  confidence  in  the  new  ministry,  who  thereupon  tendered 
their  resignations.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Prince  Couza,  who 
immediately  dissolved  the  Chambers,  sending  soldiers  to  take 
possession  of  their  hall  of  meeting.  This  was  in  April,  and  early 
m  May  he  issued  several  decrees,  propounding  his  plan  of  reform, 
and  appealing  to  the  anny  and  to  the  people  to  support  him. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  universal  suffrage,  and  he  obtained  an 
immense  majority.  Tms  new  constitution  retained  the  form  of 
Prince,  Senate,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  was  to 
consist  of  bishops,  generals,  and  pei'sons  who  had  held  high 
offices  in  the  country,  and  64  other  members,  half  of  whom  were 
to  be  naxhed  by  the  Prince,  the  other  half  to  be  elected  from  the 
32  general  district  councils,  who  were  each  to  send  three,  of  whom 
the  Prince  was  to  select  one;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to 
consist  of  85  members  for  Wallachia,  and  75  for  Moldavia,  chosen 
by  indirect  election,  the  voters  choosing  electors  who  were  to  name 
the  deputies;  the  voters  were  to  be  allRoumans,  who  could  read 
and  write,  who  paid  about  35«.  in  taxes,  and  were  25  years  of 
age  ;  the  Prince  naming  the  Presidents,  of  whom  there  were  to 
be  two.  As  this  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  powers 
sanctioned  by  the  States  who  had  guaranteed  the  existence  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  principalities,  Prince  Couza  paid  a  visit  in 
June  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  the  desired  acquiescence, 
and  an  additional  concession  that  any  internal  arrangements 
respecting  the  constitution  should  no  longer  require  the  consent 
of  the  guaranteeing  powers. 

At  first  the  new  constitution  was  received  with  much  gratifi- 
cation, but  this  did  not  endure.  Prince  Couza  had  already  con- 
stituted himself  chief  of  the  army ;  and  he  now  assumed,  under 
the  decree  of  May  2,  the  right  of  suppressing  journals  at  his  own 
pleasure.  Plots  and  conspiracies,  real  or  fictitious,  were  every 
week  discovered,  and  numerous  arrests  made.  A  Council  of 
State  and  a  Court  of  Accounts  were  created,  and  with  their 
advice  and  co-operation  the  Prince  promulgated  by  decree  new 
laws,  one  of  which  suppressed  the  contribution  in  forced  labour, 
and  granted  to  the  jjeasants  the  property  of  the  soil  they  had 
cultivated  as  tenants,  on  condition  of  a  small  indemnity  to  the 
late  proprietors.  To  these  the  measure  was  very  unsatisfactoiy, 
as  the  peasants  retained  the  land  for  which  they  had  given  a 
certain  amount  of  labour,  and  thenceforward  refused  to  work  on 
almost  any  terms  for  their  old  masters.  At  the  close  of  1864  the 
Rouman  Government  contracted  with  the  Ottoman  Bank  a  loan 
of  1,500,000/.  at  7  per  cent,  interest  In  1865  Prince  Couza, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  adopted  the  son  of  a  Princess 
Obrenowitch.  On  Aug.  15,  1865,  a  serious  riot  broke  out  in 
Bucharest ;  a  quarrel  occurred  between  some  butchers  in  the 
market  and  the  police.  It  spread  ;  all  the  shops  were  closed  ; 
the  police  were  attacked  in  the  Town-hall,  the  population 
assembled  in  the  streets  in  great  numbers,  but  without  seeming 
to  have  any  decided  object.  At  length  the  Council  of  Ministers 
ordered  out  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  about  80(K)  men,  who 
charged  the  unarmed  mob  with  norse  and  foot,  firing  on  them 
for  aoout  four  hours,  till  they  were  dispersed,  when  the  Prime 
Minister,  Crezzulesco,  announced  to  the  Consuls-Gkneral  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers  that  peace  was  restored.  The  loss  of  life 
was  estimated  at  300.  Prmce  Couza  was  at  this  time  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  insurrection  was  raised 
affainst  his  sovereignty  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  was 
planned  by  the  government  to  promote  an  outbreak,  that, 
crushed  by  the  military,  might  render  the  power  of  the  Hos- 
*dodar  the  more  secure.  In  January,  1866,  the  Chamber  of 
beputies  presented  an  address  to  the  Prince,  thanking  him  for 
having  promulgated  new  laws  and  reorganised  justice,  for  having 
introduced  trial  by  jury,  for  having  abolished  forced  labour,  and 


for  having  suspended  army  recruiting  for  the  year,  adding  that 
"  the  country  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  with  your  High- 
ness.'' On  Feb.  22,  a  large  body  of  troops  invaded  the  palace, 
took  Prince  Couza  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  sign  his  abdica- 
tion. A  new  Ministry  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
two  of  the  Ghika  family,  the  leaders  of  the  old  Boyar  party. 
This  took  place  without  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  the  cnange 
was  notified  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers.  On  the 
next  day  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  agreed  unani- 
mously to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  younger 
brother  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who,  however,  at  once  (leclined 
it.  Great  rejoicings  and  illuminations  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  took 
place  on  this  occurrence.  Prince  Couza  was  liberated ;  but 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria  at  once  assembled  troops  on  the 
frontiers  to  watch  the  event.  Turkey  demanded  of  the  other 
powers  that  none  but  a  native  should  be  recognised  as  sovereign. 
The  provinces,  however,  elected  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen  to  the  oiiice,  and  a  conference  was  held  at  Paris  on 
the  subject.  In  consequence  of  this  an  outbreak  took  place  at 
Jassy  on  April  14,  said  to  have  been  of  the  Russian  party,  but 
the  insurgents,  who  were  not  numerous,  were  driven  ty  the 
police  to  take  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  leaders,  where 
they  fired  upon  the  troops,  who  replied,  and  after  many  were 
killed  or  wounded,  the  riot  was  suppressed,  the  populace  taking 
no  part  in  the  movement.  The  new  Ministry  called  on  the 
country  for  a  national  loan,  towards  which  several  of  the  bank- 
ing establishments  readily  agreed  to  contribute.  On  May  17,  at 
the  conference  in  Paris,  the  Turkish  representative  protesting 
against  the  election  of  Prince  Charles,  proposed  that  the  con- 
ference shoTild  appoint  a  Hospodar.  In  the  meanwhile,  Prince 
Charles,  privately  descending  the  Danube  in  an  Austrian 
steamer,  arrived  at  Tumau,  in  Wallachia,  on  May  21,  and  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  the  conferred  dignitv  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Bucharest.  He  also  despatched  a  message 
to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  assuring  him  of  his  allegiance, 
and  of  his  respect  for  the  treaties  which  Dound  the  Principalities 
to  Turkey.  The  Turkish  government,  however,  persisted  in 
showing  their  discontent,  threatened  to  occupy  the  Principali- 
ties, anu  assembled  ti'oops  on  the  frontiers,  but  refrained  from 
hostilities.  On  May  23  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  looked  almost  like  a  joke.  In  order  to  conform  to 
Article  13  of  the  convention,  by  which  their  choice  of  a  sovereign 
was  limited  to  a  native,  they  declared  the  father  of  Prince 
Charles  to  be  a  naturalised  Rouman.  On  May  SS8  it  was 
announced  that  Turkey  had  withdrawn  its  intention  of  sending 
troops  into  the  provinces,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  partly  at  the  desire  of  the  conference  to 
allow  events  to  take  their  course.  Early  in  June,  Ion  Ghika  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  Envoy,  to  procure  a  recognition  of 
Prince  Charles  by  the  Porte.  He  was  instructed  to  give  every 
assurance  that  the  Prince  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  proceed  to 
the  Porte  to  receive  his  investiture  from  the  Sultan,  and  to  do 
homage  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  ;  that  neither  the  Prince  nor 
the  people  contemplated  or  desired  that  the  connection  existing 
between  Turkey  and  Roumania  should  be  severed  now  or  at  any 
future  time.  The  mission  of  Ghika  was  ultimately  successful, 
probably  assisted  by  a  long  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
written  on  May  17,  1866,  in  which,  hoping  for  a  peaceful  pro- 
gress, he  said  that  ^*  the  relation  to  tne  Ottoman  Porte  establiahed 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe  entails,  as  I  trust  and  believe,  no 
danger  and  no  impediment  either  to  the  attainment  of  material 
prosperity  or  to  the  development  of  political  freedom  in  all  the 
points  01  practical  self-government,  while  it  ought  to  relieve 
them  from  much  of  tlie  burden  of  an  absolute  independence, 
and  from  those  heavy  charges  which  are  so  burdensome  and  even 
perilous  to  young  States,  and  yet  which,  as  we  sec,  young  States 
find  it  difficult  to  avoid.''  On  July  8  it  was  announced  that  the 
Porte  recognised  Prince  Charles  as  Hospodar  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  the  recognition  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  payment 
in  future  of  a  tribute  of  double  the  amount  of  that  previously 
paid. 

During  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  June,  1867, 
upon  the  credit  demanded  by  the  government,  the  ministry  de- 
clared that  it  solely  desired  to  render  the  Rouman  territory 
respected  in  case  of  its  being  attacked.  The  government  also 
addressed  the  foreign  consuls,  stating  that  it  was  determined  to 
respect  the  ties  which  attached  their  country  to  the  Ottoman  £m- 
pire,  if  they  were  allowed  to  reinain  in  peace  and  to  maintain  the 
good  order  they  had  hitherto  preserved.  In  this  session  the  new 
constitution  was  discussed.  It  was  on  the  whole  liberal,  but  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  Church  was  the  only  one  permitted  to  be 
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publicly  exercised  ;  and  an  attempt  in  the  house  to  introduce  a 
clause,  placing  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in  the  Principality,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow-subjects,  led  to  a  serious  riot. 
The  populace  broke  into  the  assembly,  demanding  the  rejection 
of  the  proposed  clause.  Some  Jews  were  killed;  others  w^ere 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  consulate,  and  the  new 
synagogue,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Bucharest,  was  sacked  and 
destroyed.  The  National  Guard  were  called  out  and  prevented 
further  mischief,  but  the  clause  was  rejected. 

In  July  Prince  Charles  declined  to  sign  the  convention  agreed 
to  at  Constantinople  on  his  behalf  by  his  envoy,  Prince  Ghika. 
He  demanded,  as  the  chosen  sovereign  of  Roumania,  a  more 
complete  independence.  The  financial  difficulties  increasing, 
he  directed  that  all  orders  for  payments  out  of  the  provincial 
revenues  should  be  suspended,  except  those  to  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  where  also  all  piyments  were  to  be  made ; 
this,  though  irregular,  was  dffne  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  coupons  of  the  consolidated  debt  in  the  following  October. 
In  September  Prince  Stourdza  was  at  Constantinople,  and, 
supported  by  the  representations  of  the  French  ambassador, 
obtained  several  important  concessions  from  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment ;  one  being  permission  to  coin  money  for  the  Princi- 
palities, and  at  length  the  recognition  of  Prince  Charles  as  the 
hereditary  Hospodur.  On  Oct.  21  he  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  foreign  consuls  at  Bucharest  on  his  recognised 
dignity ;  and  on  Oct.  24  he  arrived  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
immediately  had  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  special  attention,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
received  his  ceremonial  investiture. 

In  November,  1866,  the  Chambers  had  met,  and  in  December 
the  budget  was  discussed.  The  government,  reduced  to  extreme 
necessity,  had  negociated  a  loan  with  M.  Oppenheim  for 
740,000/.,  w^hich  a  committee  of  the  house  had  recommended  to 
be  annulled,  but  which  was  ultimately  sanctioned.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  ministry,  however,  continued  violent,  and  in  March, 
1867,  Ghika  had  to  retire,  giving  place  to  Golesco  and  Bratiano. 
In  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  after  having  sanctioned 
the  plan  for  a  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo,  and  abolished 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco.  Considerable  discontent  continued  to 
prevail ;  Moldavia  showed  evident  signs  of  wishing  to  semrate, 
excited,  it  is  said,  by  Russian  agents.  In  June  the  Prince 
visited  Jassy,  and  in  his  presence  a  furious  attack  was  made  on 
the  Jews,  on  the  27th,  He  assured  the  French  consul  that 
these  disturbances  should  be  put  down,  and  the  offenders 
punished;  but  they  were  too  effectually  protected  for  him  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  Bratiano  had  issued  a  circular  authorising 
the  prefects  to  remove  vagrants  from  the  country,  which  was 
supposed  to  aim  especially  at  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  are 
natives  of  the  neigh  oouring  countries.  On  July  12  ten  Jews, 
who  it  was  said  had  come  from  Turkey,  were  seized  by  the 
prefect  of  Galatz,  set  on  shore  on  a  marshy  island  of  the 
Danube,  and  told  to  ford  across  to  ISatoga  on  the  Turkish  side. 
There  was  no  ford;  and  one  of  them  was  drowned  in  seeking 
it.  The  Turkish  guard  sent  a  boat  to  their  rescue,  fed  them, 
and  landed  them  at  Galatz.  On  the  following  morning  they 
were  again  transported  to  the  island ;  again  the  Turks  took 
them  off,  conveyed  them  again  to  Galitz  ;  the  Moldavian  guard 
refused  to  receive  them,  drove  them  back  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  but  the  Turks  shoved  off,  leaving  them  behind, 
except  two  who  cliuig  to  the  boat  and  were  drowned.  The 
others  were  then  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to  the  Jewish 
hospital  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  English  and  French 
consuls  remonstrated  against  this  cruelty,  but  the  authorities 
persisted  in  laying  the  blame  on  the  Turks.  Bratiano,  how- 
ever, had  to  resign ;  Golesco  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the 
Council,  but  Bratiano  still  held  a  place  in  the  government  as 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jews  continued.  In  April,  1868,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  them  at  Galatz,  and  in  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  Austrian 
consul,  the  prefect  pleaded  that  he  had  express  instructions  from 
Bratiano.  In  Octooer  a  riot  occurred  during  which  the  syna- 
gogue was  broken  into  and  several  lives  lost ;  uneasiness  became 
general  ;  armed  bands  made  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bulgaria ;  Turkey  complained  of  the  Roumanian 
government  not  taking  measures  for  preventing  such  outrages, 
and  threatened  to  cross  the  Danube  in  reprisal,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Western  Powers  removed  the  danger  of  open 
hostilities  for  the  time.  Count  von  Beust  described  Rou- 
mania as  one  vast  arsenal,  from  the  quantity  of  aims  and 
ammimition  that  had  been  smuggled  into  it.  The  decided 
intervention  of  the  Western  Powers  at  length  compelled  Prince 


Charles  to  dismiss  Bratiano,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Dmitri 
Ghika,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Russia  party.  In  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  there  was  also  a  strong  opposition  to  the  ministry ; 
but  it  contrived  to  maintain  itself,  although  by  very  small 
majorities. 

The  boundaries  of  Roumania  were  enlarged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1856,  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  ceded  by 
Russia  to  Moldavia,  lying  east  of  the  Pruth,  and  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  population  is  variously  given  at 
from  four  to  four-and-a-half  millions.  The  Almanack  de  Paris 
for  1869  gives  the  total  as  4,424,961.  The  following  are  the 
most  precise  statements  ;  the  first  is  on  the  authority  of  a 
secretary  to  the  Austrian  resident,  compiled  in  1862  (Almanack 
(fe  Gotha,  1863),  that  for  Moldavia,  from  Lewis  Farley's  Turkey, 
published  in  1866  :— 

Districts.  Population. 

Upper  Wallachia — 

RomnikSarat 91,055 

Buzeo 145,030 

Pracova 199,314 

Uambovitza 138,693 

Muscelu 78,255 

Argoa 150,383 

Roranik  Valica 140,911 

Gordji 145,937 

Mehedinti 185,631 

Lower  Wallachia— 

Doldji 212,718 

Romanati 129,128 

Oltu 100,651 

Tclc-Osman 137,580 

Vlasca 113,759 

Jacomiza 87,979 

Ilfovu 277,407 

Ibraila 66,490 

2,400,921 

The  names  of  the  chief  towns  remain  the  same ;  Bucharest 
with  a  population  in  1860  of  124,734.  In  Moldavia  there 
were  thirteen  districts  : — 

Districts.  Population. 

Upper  Moldavia — 

Necmta ...  114,065 

Dorohoi 103,671 

Suriara      ....        i        ...     .  96,224 

R6man 86,139 

Butoshani 121,251 

Jassy 148,795 

Lower  Moldavia — 

Bakeou 139,009 

Patna 104,156 

Cocarleu 75,454 

Taintri 92,255 

Taslui 88,328 

Tutova 84,864 

Falflci 71,195 

The  part  of  Bessarabia,  which  includes  the  )  -,  oo  aoi 

dUtricta  of  Cahul,  Bolgrad,  and  Ismail        .        ./  ^^*^ZI 

1,463,927 

The  means  of  intercommunication  are  by  no  means  good ;  the 
roads  are  in  general  mere  tracks ;  the  rivers  afford  the  best 
means,  but  considering  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  com- 
merce is  not  large.  Com,  namely,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
lye,  and  millet  are  largelv  grown,  and  a  good  deal  exported  ; 
wine  and  prunes  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  most  in 
Wallachia  ;  salt-mines  are  worked  as  a  government  monopoly, 
and  produce  nearly  1(X),000/.  a  year  to  the  revenue.  Petroleum 
is  found,  oozing  into  the  surface  wells,  and  though  some  Wal- 
lachian  villages  are  lighted  with  it,  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any 
further  account,  nor  has  anjr  machinery  for  its  collection  been 
introduced.  The  revenue  m  1866  was  2,028,743/.,  and  the 
expenditure  2,110,836/.  There  is  usually  an  annual  deficiency, 
and  the  public  debt  in  1866  was  2,926,002/.  The  army  numbew 
43,495  men,  exclusive  of  the  militia.  A  sort  of  tributary  annual 
payment,  as  a  mark  of  suzerainty,  is  made  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  The  total  amount  is  about  40,000/.,  of  which  Wallachia 
pays  five-eighths.  There  are  1616  communal  schools,  with 
38,841  boys  and  2352  girls,  besides  primary  schools,  colleges, 
and  a  university  at  Bucharest. 

Galatz,  the  river  port  of  Moldavia,  the  principal  one  indeed  of 
the  whole  Principality,  is  of  European  importance  as  the  grain 
depot  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Roumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
It  long  laboured  under  disadvantaffes.  It  lies  about  100  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  dis- 
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dom  to  the  action  of  communities ;  the  monetary  system  was 
reorganised,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  formation  of  banks ; 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  ameliorated ;  the  means  of  educa- 
tion were  ordered  to  be  extended  ;  and  many  other  useful  mea- 
sures were  propounded,  one  being  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
government  officials  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  notorious  cor- 
ruption. This,  indeed,  like  some  of  the  others,  has  had  the  fate 
of  many  good  intentions  ,*  they  remain  as  paper  decrees,  but 
Russia  is  not  to  be  transformed  suddenly.  It  will  take  much 
time  to  realize  the  benefits  thus  promised,  but  the  endeavour  is 
creditable  :  it  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  defects  that  exist ;  the 
first  step  in  a  curative  process.  The  decrees  have  had  small  or 
no  effect  on  the  vices  of  the  administrative  department,  and  in  a 
journey  through  his  dominions  made  by  the  emperor  he  disco- 
vered much  malversation  and  punished  some,  but  the  evil  is  too 
deep-rooted  to  be  extirpated  by  such  occasional  efforts.  Education 
also  extends  slowly. 

In  1860  the  most  striking  event  was  the  emigration  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  from  the  dominion  of  Russia  to  that  of 
Turkey.  Attachment  to  the  Mohammedan  fiuth  was  assigned 
as  the  motive,  but  Russian  oppression  may  be  safelv  added  as  a 
contributing  cause.  The  secession  occasioned  much  inconveni- 
ence to  the  landed  proprietors,  as  labourers  were  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  invitation  sent  to  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  to 
Te|>lace  them  was  wholly  ineffectual.  The  Turks  received  the 
Grim  Tartars  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  assigned  settlements  for 
them  within  their  territories.  In  this  year,  however,  the  loss 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition  from  China 
of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur. 

On  March  3,  1661,  the  decree  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Russian  serfs  was  proclaimed.  Serfage  had  been  first  established 
in  the  16th  century  to  control  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  popula- 
lation,  and  to  secure  to  the  boyards  or  nobles  the  labour  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  A  law  was  enacted 
forbidding  the  peasant  to  leave  the  estate  on  which  he  was 
resident,  without  the  licence  of  the  proprietor.  It  had  the  good 
effect  of  bringing  much  land  into  profitable  use ;  but  the  system, 
bestowinc^  almoet  absolute  power  on  one  class,  and  requiring 
unlimited,  subjection  from  another,  had  the  common  result  of 
degrading  both.  Russia  was  felt,  even  by  her  own  government, 
to  De  far  in  the  rear  of  European  civilization,  but  though  the 
necessity  of  be^pming  an  advance  by  an  emancipation  was  fullv 
perceived,  the  interested  opposition  of  the  nobles,  who  believed, 
not  without  reason,  that  they  would  lose,  at  least  for  a  time,  both 
influence  and  income,  prevented  any  steps  being  taken  in  this 
direction.  But  even  imder  this  system  of  serfage  some  progress 
had  been  made  towards  forming  a  middle  class.  Serfs  were 
licensed  by  their  owners  to  become  traders ;  many  succeeded 
in  acquiring  wealth  which,  though  they  could  not  invest  it 
in  land,  nor  always  safely  display  it,  was  frequently  advanced 
upon  mortgages,  as  weQ  as  emploi^ed  in  commerce,  and  this 
gave  them  some  little  influence  m  public  affairs.  But  the 
agricultural  serfs  had  rights  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  While 
the  lord  could  claim  their  persons,  their  labour,  and  their  resi- 
dence, they  could  claim  land  and  maintenance.  On  well-ordered 
estates  the  peasants  held  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  their  own 
uses,  for  which  they  gave  a  certain  amount  of  labour  (legally  not 
more  than  three  days  a  week)  upon  the  farms  of  the  proprietor. 
Neither  could  the  serfs  be  taken  from  the  land,  except  in  the 
case  of  military  conscription,  against  their  consent  But  for 
these  rights,  whatever  they  were,  there  was  no  security.  The 
proprietor  had  power  to  punish,  even  to  flog,  for  disobedience  ; 
and  had  no  trouole  in  forwarding  any  serf  proving  refractory  or 
disagreeable  to  Siberia.  There  was  also  in  Russia  another  class 
called  '  dvorovi,'  the  descendants  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  or 
refugees  from  neighbouring  tribes,  who  had  no  claim  upon  the 
land,  and  were  in  reality  slaves,  from  whom  most  of  the  do- 
mestic servants  were  obtained.  By  the  new  law  both  these 
classes  were  removed  from  the  junsdiction  of  the  proprietor, 
endowed  with  the  same  rights,  and  made  amenaole  to  the 
same  laws  as  their  fellow  subjects.  Certain  periods  were  al- 
lowed for  making  agreements  or  arranging  terms  between  the 
masters  and  the  servants,  or  serfs.  The  transition  period  alto- 
gether was  to  extend  from  1861  to  1870.  With  the  dvorovi 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  difiiculbr ;  their  situation  has 
changed  little,  but  their  social  position  has  been  improved.  To 
the  serf  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  keep  idl  the  land  he  culti- 
vated for  his  own  use,  giving  in  return  three  days'  labour  a 
week,  or  paying  an  eqidvalent  in  money  ;  and  in  addition  it  was 
granted  that  he  might  purchase  his  hut  and  garden  at  a  fixed 
price ;  or  the  whole  of  the  land  he  cultivated  for  his  own  use, 


either  at  his  own  wish  or  that  of  the  proprietor,  in  which  case 
the  government  would  advance  four-fifths  of  the  money,  redeem- 
able at  certain  intervals  ;  or  if  the  proprietor  agreed  to  give  at 
once  the  peasant  one  quarter  of  the  land  he  held,  the  obligatory 
relations  between  them  wholly  ceased.  It  is  said  the  wisest  and 
kindest  of  the  proprietors  have  done  this,  and  find  their  account 
in  it  by  being  able  to  obtain  labour  from  willing  hands.  But 
there  are  yet  serious  difficulties  on  both  sides.  It  has  lon^  been 
the  custom,  and  it  is  to  remain,  that  the  village  is  responsible  as 
a  communitv  for  the  obligations  of  each  of  its  members ;  the 
individual  tnerefore  is  feanul  of  emancipating  himself  before  the 
rest,  lest  his  acquisition  should  be  swept  away  by  the  default  of 
others ;  and  the  proprietor  urges  that  giving  up  his  land  to  a 
peasantry  without  capital  is  only  abandoning  it  to  barrenness  or 
a  miserable  maintenance  to  the  holders.  Whatever  the  cause, 
there  has  been  little  progress  made  as  yet. 

Another  ordinance,  if  carried  out  with  integrity,  will  be  of 
great  utility.  Salaried  justices  or  magistrates  are  appointed  to 
work  these  edicts.  They  are  to  travel,  and  have  power  to  deter- 
mine all  disputed  questions  arising  between  the  serf  and  the  pro- 
prietor respecting  tne  deed  that  is  to  be  prepared  of  the  state  of 
the  district  This  deed  is  to  set  out  the  quantity  and  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  be  civen  up  to  each  village,  to  fix  the  amount  of 
rent  to  be  judd  in  lieu  of  labour;  and  this  rent  is  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  which  is 
to  be  16i  years'  rent. 

In  Feoruary,  1861,  a  movement,  considered  highly  dangerous 
by  the  Russian  government,  occurred  among  the  students  of 
the  university  of  St.  Petersbuig,  and  was  participated  in  by 
nearly  all  the  other  universities  of  the  kingdom.  A  desire  had 
been  previously  expressed  by  them  to  have  their  studies  left 
more  free,  that  the  mstruction  given  should  have  a  wider  scope, 
and  they  complained  of  the  behaviour  of  their  principals.  Their 
complaint  \VBa  rejected,  and  the  demonstration  in  Feoruary  took 
place,  when  Russians  and  Poles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  biirial  of 
a  popular  poet  named  Chevischenko,  chanted  the  Polish  national 
hymn  in  the  cemetery.  The  chief  singers  were  noted  and 
arrested.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  was  subsequently  arrested, 
as  too  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  Admiral  PouUatin  was  named 
in  his  place,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Sunday  and  private  schoolB,  for  discontinuing  the  instruc- 
tion of  women,  for  the  rejection  of  students  furnished  with 
permission  to  join  the  courses,  and  for  closing  the  library. 
The  students  protested,  and  on  Oct.  6  the  university  was 
closed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  closing  of  Kharkov  and 
others.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  that  large  numbers  of 
the  youths  were  arrested,  and  exiled  to  Archangd,  Siberia,  and 
other  distant  places. 

In  January,  1862,  at  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  into  consideration  a  proposition  for  recommending 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  was 
negatived  by  183  votes  only  against  165.  This  step  affiighted 
the  Court.  The  guards  at  the  Winter  Palace  were  doubled,  and 
troops  were  posted  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  petition 
was  then  presented  to  the  Emperor,  praying  that  he  would 
remove  all  obstacles  to  the  action  of  the  proprietors  in  emanci- 
pating the  serfs  ;  that  he  would  leave  the  sens  at  liberty  to  pass 
at  once  by  mutiml  agreement  with  the  proprietors  to  the  rant  of 
free  cidtivators ;  that  he  would  confer  on  all  ranks  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  nobility ;  and  that  he  would  enable  the  whole 
community  to  form  one  body,  with  powers  of  self-government  in 
their  respective  localities.  To  this  petition  the  Emperor  gave 
no  answer.  The  nobility  of  Tver,  in  February,  represented  the 
necessity  of  a  general  convocation,  required  a  radical  reform  in 
the  financial  system,  repudiated  all  their  own  peculiar  privileges, 
and  hinted  that  other  means  must  be  taken  to  attain  their  object, 
if  these  representations  were  unheeded  ;  and  this  feeling  rapidly 
extended  itself  to  St.  Petersburg,  Orel,  Odessa,  and  other  of  the 
laise  towns  of  Russia. 

On  June  2,  1862,  the  first  of  a  series  of  incendiary  fires  took 

Elace  at  St.  Petersburg,  burning  down  a  large  market  and  many 
ouses.  On  the  4th  occurred  another,  equally  extensive.  They 
were  continued  on  subsequent  nights,  and  were  also  commenced  in 
other  towns.  The  government  became  alarmed  ;  before  the  end 
of  June  man^  persons  of  high  position  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Interary  institutions  were  shut  up,  the  chess  club' 
meetings  were  forbidden,  and  soldiers  and  firemen  were  kept  on 
the  alert,  day  and  night,  to  extinguish  the  fires  and  to  apprenend 
the  incendiaries. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  likewise  were  attracting  attention,  and  it 
was  well  known  at  St  Petersburg  that  the  people  were  discon- 
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tented.  It  was  believed  that  the  government  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  make  concessions  short  of  the  independence  desired  by  the 
Poles,  and  that  it  was  for  that  purpose  they  had  removed  the 
military  governor  from  Warsaw.  Prince  Constantine,  the  Czar's 
son,  was  sent  to  replace  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  shot 
at  and  wounded  on  July  2.  The  question  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  Poland  was  repudiatea  by  Russia.  All  its  supporters 
were  considered  by  the  government  as  revolutionary,  and  when 
discovered  were  cither  imprisoned  or  deported  to  Siberia. 

On  Jan.  21,  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  levy  of  recruits  for  the  army  was  made,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Warsaw,  which  rapidly  extended  throughout 
Russian  Poland.  The  population  had  been  long  previously  as  far 
as  possible  disarmed  ;  but,  armed  with  scythes  and  the  fire-arms 
that  had  escaf)ed  the  Russian  authorities,  they  succeeded  in 
various  places  in  defeating  or  repelling  the  Russian  troops.  As- 
sembling in  comparatively  small  bodies,  protected  by  the  forests 
and  marshes  into  which  it  was  difficult  to  follow  them,  ac- 
quainted by  the  peasantry  who  remained  at  home  with  all  the 
movements  and  the  strength  of  the  Russian  troops,  they  ex- 
hausted them  by  the  rapidity  of  their  manxhes,  only  entering 
into  conflict  when  assured  of  possessing  the  advantage  of  numbers 
and  position.  The  Russians,  thus  harassed,  adopted  a  Imrbarous 
system  of  hostility,  buminc  and  plundering  towns  that  were 
merely  suspected  of  s^patnising  with  the  msurgents,  till  the 
atrocities  awoke  the  indignation  of  all  the  European  powers 
except  Prussia,  where  the  government  lent  itself,  to  the  extreme 
discontent  of  its  people,  to  the  cruel  severities  of  Russia,  by 
allowing  the  Russian  toops  to  traverse  the  Prussian  territories,  and 
by  seizing  and  giving  up  to  Russia  the  poor  insurcents  who  had 
fled  across  the  frontier  m  hopes  of  protection.  Though  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  their  oppressors  in  the  open  fidd,  the  Poles 
succeeded  in  holding  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coim- 
try  on  which  no  Russian  stood.  They  formed  a  National 
Qovemment,  and  for  more  than  a  month  they  maintained  and 
improved  their  position  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  suppress 
them.  A  guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on,  in  which  the  Russian 
troops  were  fretjuently  defeated  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of  the 
Poles,  though  impenectly  aimed,  many  of  them  having  only 
scythes,  which  they  wielded  with  terrific  effect,  and  no  artillery. 
At  first  acting  under  several  independent  leaders,  they  at  length 
recognised  Langiewicz  as  their  chief,  and  he  was  also  nomi- 
nated Dictator.  But  though  suffering  severe  losses  occasionally, 
the  Russian  forces  were  constantly  receiving  reinforcements,  and 
gradually  surrounding  the  various  little  Polish  groups,  with  an 
overpowering  strength.  On  March  17  such  an  assemblage  had 
enclosed  Langiewicz  and  his  devoted  followers.  They  were 
compelled  to  fight,  and  the  Russians  were  beaten ;  but  on  the 
18th  fresh  troops  had  arrived,  and  the  Poles  had  to  fight  again, 
and  a^in  the  result  of  the  combat  was  in  their  favour.  On  the 
19th,  m  want  of  ammunition  and  of  food,  they  found  their  foes 
strei^hened,  while  they  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  further 
resistance.  Under  these  circumstances,  Langiewicz  directed  the 
breaking  up  of  his  army,  while  he  and  some  of  his  principal 
officers  escaped  across  the  frontier  into  Galicia,  where  tney  were 
arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  confined  as  prisoners. 
Under  other  leaders  the  insurrection  was  nevertheless  con- 
tinued, and  extended  into  other  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  other  districts,  were  in  a  short 
time  also  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Almost  unarmed,  and  procuring 
arms  only  by  smuggling  them  across  the  frontiers  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  insurgents  could  only  act  in  small  bodies, 
but  with  these  they  kept  the  Russian  troops  in  a  state  of 
incessant  alarm.  The  conflicts,  however,  were  numerous ; 
the  Poles  were  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  victors,  but  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  themselves  to  Russian  armies, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  attack  of  detachments,  the 
cutting  off  of  convoys,  and  all  the  stratagems  of  a  guerilla  war- 
fare. This  almost  necessarily  generated  the  perpetration  of 
cruelties,  probably  on  both  sides,  but  markedly  on  that  of  the 
Russians.  Villages  and  even  towns  were  burnt,  £arms  destroyed 
wherever  suspicion  arose  of  their  having  afforded  assistance  to 
the  rebels,  as  they  were  styled ;  the  chiefs,  when  taken,  were 
shot  or  handed  without  trial ;  and  women  were  condemned  to 
various  punishments  for  wearing  mourning  for  the  relatives  or 
friends  who  had  fallen.  After  the  struggle  had  endured  for 
some  months  the  Western  Powers  deemed  it  their  duty  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  diplomatic  notes 
were  forwarded  to  him  from  Austria,  Fiance,  and  Great  Britain 
on  June  17.  The  note  from  Great  Britain  asked  for  Poland  : — 
1.  A  complete  and  general  amnesty ;  2.  National  representation. 


according  to  the  Constitution  granted  by  Alexander  I.  in  1816  ; 
3.  Nomination  in  Poland  of  a  separate  and  national  administra- 
tion, having  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  4.  FuU  and  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  Catholic 
worship  ;  6.  The  Polish  language  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
kingdom  as  the  official  language  for  administration,  law,  and 
education ;  6.  A  regular  and  legal  system  of  recruiting,  and  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  as  the  only  good  basis  for  negotiation. 
On  July  1,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
replied  to  the  English  government.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  any  one  ot  the  eight  powers  which  had  concurred  in  the 
proceedings  at  Vienna  in  1815  putting  its  own  construction  on 
the  treaty,  provided  that  the  interpretation  should  be  limited  by 
the  text  of  the  treaty.  Russia  had  a  wish  to  conciliate,  and 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  an  exchange  of  views  upon  the  basis 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  With  regard  to 
the  propositions  of  the  English  Minister,  "that  the  basis  of 
government  is  in  every  case  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  in 
the  governed,"  he  subscribed  to  the  principle,  but  adoed  that 
"  the  indispensable  corollary  is  respect  for  authority,"  and  that 
"neither  confidence  nor  legal  conduct  would  be  possible  were 
that  government  [the  Russian]  to  allow  that  a  fraction  of  the 
people  was  vested  with  the  right  of  seeking  elsewhere  than  under 
the  legitimately  constituted  authority,  by  armed  rebellion  sup- 
ported by  hostile  or  foreign  parties,  the  well-being  and  the  pros- 
perity which  they  might  declare  that  they  could  not  realise 
without  the  aid  of  inspirations  from  abroad."  As  to  the  six 
articles  proposed  by  £arl  Russell,  the  greater  part  had  been 
already  aecreed  or  prepared  by  the  Emperor,  but  he  could  not 
now  hope  that  their  adoption  would  lead  to  the  complete  and 
permanent  pacification  oi  Poland.  That  result  must  "be  pre- 
ceded by  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  coimtry."  The 
disturbance,  he  says,  is  kept  up  "  by  the  material  assistance  and 
moral  encouragement  obtained  from  abroad  by  the  insurrec- 
tionists ; "  and  that  Lord  Russell  "  must  be  aware  that  the 
insurgents  demand  neither  an  amnesty  nor  an  autonomv,  nor  a 
representation  either  more  or  less  complete.  The  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom  even  would  be  for  them  only  a  means 
for  arriving  at  the  final  object  of  their  aspirations.  This  object 
is  dominion  over  provinces  where  the  immense  majority  are 
Russians  by  race  or  by  religion."  He,  therefore,  considers  him- 
self relieved  "  from  gjiving  an  answer  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  .  .  .  Desirable  as  it 
may  be  speedily  to  place  a  term  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  this 
object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  insurgents  throwing  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendering  themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Emperor."  There  are  difficulties,  he  says,  as  to  the  conference, 
and  he  denies  the  rights  of  all  the  powers  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  to  join  in  it ;  but  is  not  imwilling  to  enter  into  such  a 
conference  with  the  governments  of  Austna  and  Prussia  as  to 
administrative  details  and  ulterior  arrangements  in  the  whole  of 
the  Polish  provinces.  The  answers  to  France  and  Austria  were 
substantially  to  the  same  effect,  and  within  a  few  days  Austria 
replied  that  she  declined  taking  part  in  a  conference  of  the  three 
powers  only  ;  that  she  still  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  six 
points ;  that  she  would  thenceforth  consider  her  own  interests 
only,  and  act  in  unison  with  France  and  England. 

During  the  whole  of  1863  the  insurrection  maintained  itself 
in  Poland.  No  large  armies  appeared  in  the  field  ;  but  harass- 
ing attacks  were  continuous  at  various  and  distant  points,  in 
which  the  Russian  troops  were  always  great  sufferers,  and  not 
unfrequently  vanquished  ;  while,  if  conquerors,  the  insurgents 
often  dispersed,  to  appear  again  in  some  other  part.  But 
insurgent  prisoners,  if  taken,  were  either  executed  at  once  or 
transported  to  Siberia  ;  to  which  country  also  numbers  of 
suspected  persons,  seized  in  masses  in  Warsaw  and  other  towns, 
were  likewise  exiled.  In  addition  to  these  troubles,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  Caucasian  territories,  which  was  not 
suppressed  for  a  considerable  time. 

On  April  16,  1866,  the  Emperor,  while  entering  his  carriage 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  shot  at  oy  a  Russian  named  Karakosoff. 
The  pistol,  while  being  discharged,  was  fortunately  struck  up 
by  a  oy-stander,  a  poor  peasant  named  Kammisaroff,  who  was 
ennobled  for  the  act. 

In  October,  1866,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  provinces 
who  had  been  in  insurrection  were  deprived  of  their  arms ;  and  in 
the  three  neighbouring  provinces  the  natives  were  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  On  Nov.  9,  Alexander,  the  Cesarovitch,  or  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  married  to  the  Danish  Princess  Dagmar,  the  sister 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  she  had  been  previously  received  into 
the  Greek  Church,  and  received  the  name  of  Mana  Feodorowna. 
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In  celebration  of  the  marriage  the  Emperor  issued  a  manifesto 
commuting  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  excepting  Poland  and  Finland.  The  payment  of  all 
arrears  of  taxes  was  also  remitted.  The  feeling  towards  Poland 
was  further  shown  in  the  early  part  of  1867,  when  a  proclama- 
tion divided  it  into  a  number  of  separate  govemments,  thus 
dissolving  the  kingdom,  and  ordering  a  confonnity  of  the 
calendar,  the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  religious  festivals, 
with  those  of  Russia,  while  Russian  was  to  be  the  official  language 
of  the  country.  These  measures,  however,  were  not  rigidly 
enforced  until  1868 ;  but,  in  the  interval,  another  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  On  June  6,  1867,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  Paris,  while  seated  in  a 
carriage  with  his  two  sons  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a 
young  Pole  discharged  a  pistol  at  them ;  the  pistol  burst  and 
blew  off  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  who  was  seized,  tried,  convicted 
of  the  act,  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  his  life  was  spared 
at  the  request  of  Alexander.  On  Oct  4,  1868,  a  ukase  removed 
tiie  ministry  of  justice  from  Poland  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  were  united  under  the 
title  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  Vistula,  and  those  on  the  right 
bank  were  mcorporated  with  the  neighbouring  Russian  pro- 


vmces. 


During  nearly  the  whole  of  1867  and  the  beginning  of  1868 

the  Russians  at  Taschkend,  under  General  Kaufmann,  were 

endeavouring  to  bring  the  Ameer  of   Bokhara  to  a  pacific 

agreement      The  terms  were  of  course  much  in  favour  of 

Russia,  and  the  priests  and  fanatics  of  Bokhara  were  furious 

in  their  demands  for  the  Ameer  to  proclaim  a  holy  war,  and 

sweep  the  heretics  from  their  sacred  soil.    The  time  gained  by 

the  delay  was  employed  by  the  Ameer  in  endeavouring  to 

secure  the  assistance  of  the  Khans  of  Khokand  and  Khiva,  and 

other   Mohammedan  chiefs  in  the    neighbourhood ;    but   his 

authority  and  influence  had  been  greatly  damaged,  and  he  was 

not  very  successful.     However,  after  some  attacks  on  detached 

Russian  parties,  a  large  army  was  assembled,  which,  on  May  1, 

met  the  Russian  forces  at  no  great  distance  from  Samarkand,  and 

were  utterly  defeated.     On  May  26  the  Russians  attacked  and 

took  the  town  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  with  no  great  loss. 

The  Ameer,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  retired  towards 

Bokhara,  and  on  June  11  he  was  followed  by  General  Kauf- 

mann  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army.    A  garnson  of 

about  750  men,  many  of   them  on  the  sick-list,  was  left  to 

retain  possession  of  Samarkand.    On  the  13th  a  force,  estimated 

by  the  Russians  at  60,000  men,  commenced  an  attack  on  their 

very  imperfectly  fortified  position.  The  siege  lasted  eight  days,  and 

all  the  attempts  to  storm  the  place  were  repulsed;  when,  on  the  20th, 

General  Kaufmann,  who  had  again  defeated  the  Ameer  at  Kata 

Kui^an,  abandoning  the  further  pursuit  to  Bokhara  on  leamins 

the  Ganger  of  the  garrison  of  Samarkand,  arrived  to  its  relief. 

The  hostile  forces  were  then  drawn  off,  and  the  Ameer  feeling 

the  uselessness  of  any  further  contest,  submitted  to  the  Russian 

terms;  and,  although  allowed  to  retain  his  nominal  sovereignty, 

has  become  little  more  than  the  feudatory  subject  of  the  Russian 

empire. 

According  to  the  census  taken  when  Alexander  II.  ascended 
the  throne,  the  total  population  of  the  empire  amounted  to 
63,000,000  of  persons.  By  that  of  November,  1860,  it  was  stated 
at  67,000,000  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
duchy  of  Finland.  In  the  first-named  census  the  clergy  of  the 
established  reli^on  numbered  510,000 ;  those  of  the  tolerated 
sects  35,000.  There  were  540,000  persons  claiming  to  be  of 
hereditary  nobility,  and  150,000  public  functionaries  who  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  nobility.  The  empire  contained 
112  races  speaking  different  languages  or  dialects  ;  but  the  chief 
are  the  Sclavonic,  to  which  belong  the  Russians  proper,  the  Poles, 
the  Serbs,  the  Caucasians ;  and  the  Mongohan.  The  latest 
census  shows  the  following  numbers  : — 

Inhabitants. 

Russia  in  Europe,  1864  ......  61,100,000 

Caucasus,  1863 4,157,922 

Siberia     ditto 2,611,047 

The   territories   of  Transbaikal,  the   Amur,  ] 

Kamtschatka,    Semipalatinsk,    and    the  S  1,900,798 

Kirghises  of  Siberia  and  Orenburg,  1863    I 

The  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  1863          .        .  5,336,210 

Duchy  of  Finland,  1863 1,745,897 

76,761,874 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  emigration  from  the 
Caucasian  provinces  and  from  the  Crimea  has  been  on  a  very 


large  scale.    From  the  Crimea  the  Mohammedan  faith  has  in- 
duced tlie  departure  of  great  numbers  of  the  Tartars,  whose  places 
the  Russian  government  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  inviting 
Bulgarians  and  others  to  settle.    From  the  Caucasus  the  natives 
kept  drifting  away,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian?, 
fidthough  their  authority  had  been  exercised  with  remarkable 
moderation,  but  partly  from  the  invitation  of  the  Turks,  their 
co-religionists,  in  most  cases.    An  outbreak  in  April,  1864,  was 
quickly    repressed,    and    Vardon,  the  last  stronghold   of  the 
tribes,  known  as  the  Shabzoukhs,  Obukhs,  and  Abazehs,  was 
captured;  when  the  entire  population  determined  to  abandon 
their  country.     The  Russian  government  offered  no  opposition, 
and  the  Turkish  government  consented  to  receive  them  if  sent 
gradually.     But  more  than  300,000  departed  at  nearly  the  same 
time  ;    the  means  of   transport  possessed  by  the  Turks  was 
utterly  insufficient ;  the  Russians  afforded  none  ;  the  poor  exiles 
were  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  they  hurried  to 
Trebizond  in  whatever  vessels  they  could  reach  ;  they  were 
crowded  to  stifling  on  board,  and  on  their  arrival  found  few  or 
no  preparations  for  their  reception  ;  fever  and  small-pox  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  destruction  of  life  was  fearfuL     In 
justice  to  the  Turks  it  must  be  said  that  they  did  all  they 
could ;  subscriptions  were  raised  and  exertions  were  made  to 
get  the  immigrants  removed  to  places  of  settiement;  but  the  sud- 
denness of  the  arrival  of  such  immense  numbers  made  it  a  work  of 
much  difficulty,  not  to  be  accomplished  without  great  suffering. 
In  1852  the  revenue  of  Russia  was  given  by  Tegeborski,  an 
able  Russian  statistician,  as  follows  : — 

Roubles. 
Domains,  forests,  monopolies,  &c.         .       .    .    205,927)000 

Direct  taxes 29,395,000 

Indirect  taxes 33,650,000 

Miscellaneous 6,500,000 

275,472,000 

This  is  somewhat  more  than  43  millions  sterling,  while,  in  1853, 
the  gross  revenue  is  stated  to  have  amount^  to  35,892,8801 
only,  an  amount  little  more  than  lOs.  per  head,  but  which  «-as 
difficult  to  raise,  and  the  cost  of  collection  formed  a  lai^  per 
centage.  In  1860  it  had  reached  about  40,000,000/.,  but  the 
expenditure  was  in  every  year  larger  than  the  income,  and  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  loans  had  to  be  raised ;  the  public 
debt,  bearing  interest  in  1860,  was  nearly  90,000,0001.  In  1663 
the  receipts  were  estimated  at  50,396,853/.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  55,658,577/. ;  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  receipts  was 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  emanci- 
pated serfs,  and  the  expenses  of  the  insurrectionary  wars  to  have 
occasioned  the  laige  excess  in  the  expenditure.  The  nation^ 
debt  had  risen  to  about  150  millions  sterling.    The  budget  for 

1867  estimated  the  revenue  at  59,180,022/.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  the  same  sum.  In  1868  the  estimate  was,  for  the  revenue, 
about  60,000,000/.,  for  the  expenditure  about  59,40O,(X)O/.,  of 
which  nearly  4,500,000/.  were  to  be  applied  to  railway  works. 

Railways  are  multiplying  fast  in  Russia.  In  1862  she  had 
2396  miles  open,  the  longest  being  that  from  St  Petersbui^  to 
Warsaw,  and  much  has  been  done  since.    At  the  beginning  of 

1868  about  160  additional  miles  of  the  Moscow- Volga  line  were 
opened ;  the  Koslow-Woronesk  was  completed  ;  the  Moscow- 
Odessa  was  expected  to  be  finished  within  the  year ;  and  a  line 
between  Poti  and  Tiflis,  to  be  extended  to  the  Caspian  port  of 
Baku,  was  commenced.  Telegraphs  have  been  still  more  widely 
extended :  in  1865  there  were  22,771  miles  open ;  since  thjtt 
time  one  line  runs  from  St  Petersbuig  to  Kiachta,  the  frontier 
settlement  of  Cliinese  Tartary  ;  another  extends  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur,  and  another  is  in  course  of  construction  for  extending 
it  by  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  and  by  Behring's  Straits  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Crimean  war  the  commerce  of  Russia  had  been 
seriously  affected ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace  many  capitalists 
of  England,  America,  France,  and  other  States,  thought  they  saw 
an  opening  for  a  large  increase.  They  formed  a  number  of  com- 
panies for  developing  the  resources  of  this  long-neglected  countrr. 
But  their  efforts  were  premature  ;  the  people,  crippled  in  their 
movements  by  the  despotic  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
were  not  in  a  state  to  aid  or  support  such  institutions  ;  and,  as  a 
Russian  authority  assures  us,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  such  com- 
panies instituted  in  and  after  1856,  only  seven  were  in  existenc%r 
at  the  beginning  of  1869,  having  lost  3,100,000/.  on  a  capital  of 
24,000,000/.    The  successful  companies  were  for  railways,  and 
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were  supported  by  the  govemment,  and  for  insurance  against  fire 
and  maritime  mischances.  In  1860  the  value  of  the  exportations 
was  28,341,138/.,  and  of  this  the  British  Custom-house  returns 
sliow  entries  to  the  amount  of  16,201,498/.  The  importations 
were  valued  at  a  little  over  22,000,000/.,  and  of  these  6,446,276/. 
were  derived  from  Great  Britain.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
commerce  is  with  Asia  by  land,  and  in  this  the  importations 
largely  exceed  the  exportations.  In  1860  the  importations 
amounted  in  value  to  about  3,300,000/.,  while  the  exportations 
scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000/.  In  the  year  about  10,000  vessels 
enter  and  clear  out  oi  the  various  ports,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  Of  the  total  more  than  a  fifth  are 
British,  the  next  in  number  are  the  Russian  ships,  and  then 
follow  Turkey,  Holland,  Sweden,  &c.  By  the  returns  for  1865 
the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  32,232,000/.,  the  imports  to 
about  28,000,000/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
were  valued  at  26,180,449/.,  and  the  exports  at  17,383,697/.  In 
1867  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  more  than 
22,000,000/.,  and  these  totals  are  exclusive  of  Finland,  of  which 
the  commercial  returns  reach  several  millions.  The  active 
army  numbers  808,070  men  ;  reserves,  garrisons,  and  irregular 
troops  bring  up  the  number  to  1,135,373.  In  the  navy  ^out 
60,000  men  are  employed,  with  about  200  steam  vessels,  of  57,007 
horse-power,  and  mounting  2387  guns,  and  there  is  a  large 
number  of  sailing-vessels.  According  to  the  official  report  of 
1860  there  were  8937  primary  schools,  with  950,002  scholars. 
There  are  1 1  universities,  with  about  5000  students,  with  mili- 
tary and  other  special  schools. 

St.  Petersburg  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in 
1854,  except  that  it  appears  more  dilapidated,  much  of  the  stucco 
having  peeled  off  its  walls.  The  population  in  1864  had  only 
increasea  from  about  500,000  to  539,475,  and  few  of  the  vacant 
spaces  left  in  the  original  plan  have  been  filled  up.  In  the 
Nevsky  Perspective,  a  street  railway  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
centre,  along  which  cars  pass  continually.  On  each  side  is  a 
strip  of  carriage  way,  paved  with  wood,  with  a  footway  paved 
with  round  rough  stones  next  the  houses  ;  all  of  them  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition,  but  over  which  the  droshkies  are  driven 
at  a  fearful  speed  ;  the  paving  throughout  the  city  is  of  the  same 
character,  as  is  the  drivmg  in  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  One 
peculiarity  is  the  Flotchtchad,  or  square,  or  rather  squares,  which 
surround  the  Admiralty.  The  north-west  front  of  this  skirts  the 
Neva;  the  south-east  front  is  half  a  mile  long;  the  square  is 
a  parallelogram,  and  the  width  is  a  third  of  the  length.  At  its 
western  end  it  laps  over  the  Petropskaia  plotchtchad,  which  is 
square,  and  has  a  lai^e  area,  opening  to  the  Isaakiefskoi  bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  statue  of  Peter  I.  ;  on  the  other  side  a 
somewhat  smaller  square  separates  it  from  the  Imperial  Palace. 
Around  this  square  are  the  chief  official  buildings  of  the  capital ; 
among  them  the  Hotel  de  Tfitat  Major,  where  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Customs'  Office  are  likewise  located. 
The  War-office  stands  alongside  the  Cathedral ;  the  Senate  and 
the  Synod  houses  flank  the  Admiralty  Place  on  the  west.  On 
the  right,  and  skirting  the  river,  is  the  Winter  Palace.  Among 
the  pictures  in  this  pedace  is  one  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  kept 
in  a  small  dark  room.  The  new  Arsenal,  built  by  Alexander  II., 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  adorned  in  front  with  captured 
cannon,  chiefly  Turkish  and  French.  In  a  long  gallery  other 
captured  arms  are  shown,  and  the  Arsenal  is  well  supplied 
with  arms,  artillery,  and  stores.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was 
under  repair  in  1865.  Farther  south-east  is  the  Tzaritzynskoi 
square,  almost  as  large  as  the  other  three  together.  There  are 
likewise  several  large  parade  grounds  within  the  city.  In  the 
Summer  Garden  statues  have  been  recently  erected  to  Kriloff 
the  fabulist,  and  to  Pouchkine  the  favourite  poet.  The  monolith 
column  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  I.  consists  of  a  single  shaft 
of  red  granite,  84  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  fixed  on 
an  enormous  block  of  red  granite,  25  feet  high,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  length  and  breadth.  The  statue  of  the  angel  on  the  summit 
measures  14  feet,  and  the  cross  7  feet ;  altogether  a  height  of 
154  feet.  The  bronze  ornaments  on  the  base,  made  of  Turkish 
cannon,  and  the  shaft  itself,  show  marks  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter  frosts,  as  there  are  cracks  in  the  base,  and  patches  in  the 
shaft.  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  are  two  well  executed  statues  of 
General  Kutusoff  and  Barclay  de  Tolly ;  and  between  the  Luxem- 
burg Palace  and  St.  Isaac  is  an  ugly  equestrian  statue  of  Nicholas 
I.  in  the  uniform  of  the  Horse-guards. 

Moscow  presents  even  less  of  change  than  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
like  it,  offers  the  same  appearance  of  neglect  in  the  falling  off  of 
the  stucco  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and  the  resemblance  is 
carried  even  to  the  execrable  paving.    Its  population  in  1863  was 


only  351,628.  Of  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  Great  Bazaar,  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey,  who  visited  it  in  1866,  gives  the  following  graphic 
description  in  his  Month  in  Rtissia: — "  Entering  by  any  one  of 
the  gateways,  you  see  before  you  a  very  labyrinth  of  dark  pas- 
sages, and  near  a  confused  jargon  of  many  voices.  If  you  have 
ever  been  through  Leadenhall  Market,  and  can  fancy  that  the 
passages  were  made  of  stone,  and  that  the  place  was  darkened, 
you  will  have  some  slight  conception  of  the  look  of  this,  the 
greatest  bazaar  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  On  to  the  dark  corridors, 
crammed  with  a  dense  crowd,  pacing  constantly  up  and  down, 
open  the  shops  of  tlie  merchants.  A  picture  of  the  Saviour 
hangs  wherever  the  corridors  intersect,  and  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
suspended  before  it  only  serves  to  make  the  general  gloom  more 
visiole.  Each  corridor  is  more  or  less  strictly  reserved  to  one 
class  of  traders,  but  there  is  not  much  outwai^d  display  on  their 
open  counters ;  and  the  interiors  of  the  vault-like  shops  are  so 
dark,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  sort  of  goods  are  piled  up  on 
the  long  lairs  of  shelves.  But,  as  you  pass  along,  the  merchants 
call  to  you  from  their  doorways,  and  oft'er  you  wares  of  every 
form  and  class  and  fashion.  I  suppose  there  are  not  many 
articles  in  the  world  that  you  might  not  obtain  in  this  enormous 
dep6t ;  and  the  traders  are  ready  to  do  business  with  you  for  a 
kopeck,  or  a  million  roubles,  just  as  you  choose.  In  one  row 
there  are  furs  enough  to  clothe  aU  St.  Petersburg ;  in  another 
there  are  as  many  shoes  and  boots  as  would  be  found  in  North- 
ampton or  Stafford.  There  are  yarns  and  cottons,  and  Manchester 
goods,  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  French  silks,  and  German 
leather  :  and  every  article,  in  fact,  that  can  be  smuggled  across 
the  frontiers.  Then  there  are  the  Persian  stalls,  where  Armenians 
in  high  dark  fur  caps  sell  Astrakhan  wool  and  Persian  silks,  and 
urns  studded  with  stones.  On  other  counters  there  are  displayed 
all  sorts  of  Circassian  silver  ornaments,  cigarette  cases,  match- 
boxes, filagree  caskets,  crosses,  and  amulets  ;  and,  if  you  ask  for 
anything  better,  and  look  like  a  possible  purchaser,  the  shopman 
will  take,  from  some  queer  hiding-place  concealed  beneath  his 
clothes,  little  dirty  papers,  which,  on  opening  them,  are  found  to 
contain  turquoises,  and  pearls,  and  diamonds.  There  are  also  the 
money-changers,  seated  behind  desks  covered  with  immense  piles 
of  silver  roubles  and  copper  kopecks.  You  would  think  that 
in  this  community  of  traders,  who  do  business  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making  yourself  under- 
stood in  some  of  the  western  tongues  with  which  most  travellers 
are  acquainted.  But  the  impression  would  prove,  on  putting  it 
to  the  test  of  experience,  to  be  a  rash  delusion.  With  the  aid  of 
fingers,  and  chalking  numerals  on  the  counter,  you  can  with 
difficulty  arrive  at  the  price  asked  for  any  article  ;  and  then,  if 
you  need  it,  yon  offer  the  third  of  the  price  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Supposing  you  are  a  real  Russian,  you  walk  away  at 
the  first  refusal,  pretending  not  to  look  behind  you  ;  the  merchant 
watches  you  all  the  time,  trying  to  look  as  if  he;  never  noticed 
you ;  and  then  you  return  and  walk  off  again,  till  at  last  the 

fame  of  hide-and-seek  is  played  out,  and  you  and  the  vendor 
ave  come  to  some  satisfactory  compromise."  ,  .  .  .  "  Sup- 
posing you  wish  to  see  a  yet  more  elementary  phase  of  commerce 
than  that  of  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  you  have  only  to  step  across  a 
street  or  two  ;  and  right  in  the  heart  of  the  town  you  find  your- 
self in  Jewry-land.  There,  in  a  couple  of  open  streets,  the  old 
clothesmen  of  Moscow  carry  on  their  trade.  The  place  has  a 
fanuly-likeness  to  Petticoat  Lane,  or  the  Juden-Gasse  in  Frank- 
fort, or  the  Ghetto  at  Rome,  or  any  other  of  the  Israelite 
exchange-marts  scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  yet  it  has 
a  character  of  its  own.  Except  that  the  poor  Russian  Jews  are  a 
shade  dirtier  than  their  Christian  fellows,  they  are,  in  dress  and 
manner,  and  look,  the  counterpart  of  ordinary  Moujiks.  Every- 
body is  screaming ;  everybody  is  gesticulating ;  everybody  is 
bidding  down  everybody  else.  The  street  is  so  crowded,  that 
you  can  hardly  make  your  way  through  it :  half-a-dozen  hucksters 
at  once  pull  you  by  the  sleeve,  or  catch  your  coat-tails,  or  stand 
right  in  your  path,  or  resort  to  any  practicable  expedient  to 
attract  yonx  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  slops  they  have  for 
sale." 

Irkutsk  has  now  a  settled  population  of  about  23,000.  which  is 
increased  in  the  winter  by  an  mflux  of  3000  or  4000  of  the  gold 
washers,  whose  occupation  is  interrupted  by  the  frost  The 
houses  are  large,  built  of  timber,  and  are  in  themselves  hand- 
some, but  have  a  sombre  appearance.  The  churches  and  some  of 
the  public  buildings  greatly  relieve  this  dulness,  and  in  the 
streets  are  numerous  fine  shops,  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
European  luxuries,  the  tailors  and  milliners  taking  a  high  rank 
by  their  display  of  fashion,  with  signboards  in  French.  French 
bread;  as  the  plain,  white  bread  is  called,  is  prepared  by  the 
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nmnerous  bakers,  and  is  much  sought  after  in  Siberia.  Another 
flourishing  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  paper  cigars,  made  of 
Turkish  tobacco.  Soap  is  also  made,  and  some  leather  prepared. 
There  are  good  libraries,  scientific  societies,  a  theatre,  and  a 
newspaper.  In  the  winter,  when  the  mining  immigrants  are 
wasting  their  earnings,  there  is  much  drunkenness ;  and  the 
prison,  which  occupies  the  comer  of  two  streets,  has  an  iron- 
grated  window  opening  into  one  of  them,  at  which  the  prisoners 
are  constantly  clamouring  for  alms,  whicn  are  liberally  given  by 
the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  convicts  are  employea  m  cany- 
ing  water,  which  is  brought  to  the  houses  from  the  river,  and  m 
other  public  services ;  the  Cossacks  who  guard  them  allowing 
them  to  stop  to  receive  alms  from  passers-by.  All  who  are  able 
keep  a  carriage,  in  which  the  horses  are  generally  good,  as  they 
are  also  in  the  droshkies  kept  for  the  public  service.  The  many 
Poles  who  have  lately  been  exiled  here  has  greatly  raised  the 
tone  of  society  in  this  and  other  Siberian  towns.  These  particu- 
lars are  o^thered  chiefly  from  Michel's  Siberian  Route  from 
Peking  to  Feierthurg,  1867. 

Tomsk^  though  considered  one  of  the  coldest  towns  in  Russia, 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  very  pretty  site,  beine  built  upon  several 
hills,  in  front  of  wnich  flows*  the  Tom,  and  wnich,  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  breaks  into  deep  and  picturesque  ravines.  The  houses 
are  many  of  them  of  bnck,  but  the  streets  are  irregular,  and 
numerous  wretched-looking  wooden  huts  are  spread  around  the 
outskirts.  Tomsk  is  not  so  large  nor  so  populous  as  Irkutsk, 
but,  like  that  town,  it  receives  a  large  addition  in  the  winter  of 
the  workmen  of  the  mines,  and  those  engaeed  in  the  gold-wash- 
ing. The  mines  are  all  crown  property,  but  many  are  granted 
out  to  individuals.  Those  kept  in  possession  are  worked  by 
convicts  condemned  to  hard  labour,  who  receive  no  pay,  but  food 
and  clothing  only,  under  the  management  of  officers  appointed 
from  the  mming  corps  of  engineers,  who,  underpaid,  are  usually 
addicted  to  peculation,  and,  with  the  difficulties  of  forced  labour 
and  the  want  of  machinery,  generally  render  the  crown  mines, 
not  only  improductive,  but  a  source  of  expense.  In  private 
hands,  possessed  of  capital,  some  of  the  mines  are  very  profitable, 
and  especially  some  of  the  silver  mines.  The  person  to  whom 
the  grant  is  nmde  must  be  a  nobleman  or  a  mercnant  of  a  recc^- 
nised  guild.  The  lots  are  strictly  defined,  in  the  case  of  gom 
seeking  lying  along  the  course  of  a  river  or  stream,  including  a 

Portion  of  it,  to  a  length  of  five  miles  and  a  breadth  of  a  hun- 
red  fathoms.  If  not  properly  worked,  or  when  abandoned,  they 
revert  to  the  crown.  The  first  step  of  the  speculator  is  by  boring 
or  sinking  a  shaft,  to  ascertain  whether  the  deposit  is  sufficiently 
rich  to  pay  for  working ;  then  the  upper  layers,  to  a  depth  of  35 
or  40  feet,  have  to  be  carted  away.  The  expense  for  machinery  and 
buildings  on  commencing  is  heavy,  amoimting  to  as  much  as 
10,0002.  for  a  working  that  employs  from  400  to  500  men,  and 
many  employ  from  2000  to  3000,  and  one  horse  is  necessary  for 
every  two  men.  Free  peasants  are  seldom  miners  :  those  w^ho  are 
employed  earn  considerable  sums,  but  tJiey  labour  from  3  a.m.  till 
0  P.M.,  with  intervals  for  meals  of  about  two  hours,  and  there  are 
no  cessations  for  Sundays  or  holidays.  But  the  day's  work  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  often  the  breaking  up  and  carting  of  two  cubic 
fathoms  for  five  men  and  two  horses  ;  when  that  is  done  the  men 
are  at  liberty,  or  all  extra  work  is  well  paid  for.  About  1 10  days 
form  the  whole  of  the  working  year,  which  uniformly  closes  on 
September  1 1.  The  men  live  well,  the  proprietors  furnishing  the 
food  at  moderate  prices,  which  is  deducted  from  the  wages  when 
the  man  is  discharged. 

Ekatarii\burg  now  contains  a  population  of  19,000,  and  the 
proportion  of  brick  and  stone  houses  has  greatly  increased,  while 
the  log  houses  on  the  outskirts  give  a  poor  appearance  to  the 
town  on  entering  it.  The  river  Iset  widens  in  the  town,  so  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  lake,  along  the  sides  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some quay.  At  the  Mint,  which  is  the  most  important  public 
building  m  the  town,  much  of  the  copper  currency  of  Russia  and 
Siberia  is  coined.  Tlie  iron  manufactories  have  grown  largely. 
Most  of  them  have  English  managers  or  foremen  ;  the  workmen 
are  chiefly  Germans  or  Russians.  A  lai^e  quantity  of  iron  work 
is  turned  out  every  year,  as  they  supply  nearly  all  that  is  used 
in  Siberia.  Boilers  and  engines  for  the  steamboats  on  Lake 
Baikal  are  here  manufacture<^  as  weU  as  those  for  the  Kama  and 
Tolga^  on  which  rivers  there  are  many.  The  smelted  iron  is 
brought  from  mines,  at  about  100  miles  from  the  town,  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost.  Fish  curing  is  also  a  large  traae,  the  fi^ 
Deing  brought  chiefly  from  the  Obi,  and  about  1,800,000  lbs.  are 

frepared  annually.    From  the  Kirghiz  steppes  immense  num- 
ers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought^  and  Siberia  is  almost  entirely 
provided  with  candles  here  manufactured.    Around  the  town 


the  hills  and  forests  have  abundance  of  game,  among  which  are 
the  blackcock,  white  partridges,  reindeer,  elk,  and  hares.  The 
lapidary  business  has  fallen  into  comparative  decay. 

Of  the  other  large  towns,  in  1863,  Odessa  had  a  population  of 
118,970;  Kicheneff,  91,682;  Riga,  77,468;  Kiow,  70,590; 
Wilna,  69,464 ;  Kazan,  63,084  ;  Suratow,  62,923 ;  Toula,  58,268 ; 
Berdichew,  53,522  ;  Kharkow,  52,056  ;  Cronstadt,  48,413 ; 
Astrakhan,  45,159  ;  Novogorod,  41,543 ;  Voroneze,  41,509  ;  no 
other  reaching  40,000. 

RUTLANDSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  coL  388].  The  area  of  the 
county  is  95,805  acres,  or  149*79  square  miles.  In  1861  it  con- 
tained 4641  inhabited  houses,  and  21,861  inhabitants,  of  whom 
10,900  were  males,  and  10,961  females,  a  decrease  of  1122  since 
1851.  In  1801  the  population  was  16,300 ;  the  increase  in  6i) 
years  was,  therefore,  5561,  or  34  per  cent.  Between  1851  and 
1861  there  was  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  Rutlandshire  return? 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1865  was  1774,  and  2200  were  registered  in  1868.  The  esti- 
mated rental  was  176,843/.  in  1866 ;  the  rateable  value  was 
157,1 13/. 

No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  railways  of  Rutland.  Thej 
comprise  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland, 
which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  county  from,  east  to  west ;  a  few 
miles  of  the  Stamford  and  Market-Uarborough  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county;  and  the  Great  Northern,  which  just  cuts  its  north- 
eastern boundary. 

About  four- fifths  of  the  land  are  under  crops,  but  of  this 
somewhat  less  than  half  (45*7  per  cent)  is  laid  down  as  perma- 
nent pasture,  while  a  thircL  (33*7  per  cent)  is  com.  Of  the  com 
acreage,  wheat,  for  which  Rutland  is  famous,  takes  nearly  two- 
fifths,  and  barley  generally  about  the  same,  the  breadtli  appit)- 
priated  to  barley  being  about  700  acres  larger  in  1867  and  about 
as  much  smaller  in  1868.  Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops 
fully  six-sevenths  are  occupied  with  turnips.  In  1867  there 
were  in  the  county  76,139  acres  under  crops,  of  which  E5,6^ 
acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  6790  acres  green  crops  ;  6061  acns 
clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation,  and  34,832  acres  per- 
manent pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  10,006  acres 
were  wheat ;  0290  acres  barley  or  here  ;  3521  acres  oats ;  15 
acres  rye  ;  1823  acres  beans,  and  1012  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage 
under  green  crops,  231  acres  were  potatoes  ;  5853  acres  tami{fi 
and  swedes ;  260  acres  mangold  ;  52  acres  carrots  and  cabbage ; 
and  394  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  The  number  of  cattle  kept 
is  relatively  large,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  purity  of 
the  breed.  The  aairy  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  sy^em 
of  farming,  much  cheese  of  a  fine  quality,  and  particularly  that 
known  as  Stilton,  being  made  here.  Sheep-farming  has  very 
largely  extended,  and  Leicesters  have  no  longer  so  marked  a 
predominance  as  formerly.  As  in  every  other  county  in  Great 
Britain,  there  was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs 
during  1867-8,  amoimting  in  Rutland  to  nearly  a  third  (31-2  per 
cent).  On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  14,598  cattle  in 
the  county,  of  which  3021  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and 
5220  under  two  years  of  age;  112,633  sheep,  of  which  41,650 
were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  4070  pigs. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society  decen- 
nial inquiry,  1867,  into  the  state  of  church  education  in  Rut- 
landshire : — ''  Returns  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  parishes, 
chapelries,  or  other  districts  in  the  county  except  two.    llnere  axe 
1 1  parishes  and  districts  which  have  not  church,  national,  or  paro- 
chial week-day  schools  properly  so  called ;  but  these,  with  one 
exception,  cannot  be  considered  as  destitute  of  the  means  of  daily 
education,  inasmuch  as  two  of  these  parishes  have  dames'  or 
cottage  schools,  the  population  of  them  bein^  respectively  28^ 
and  104  ;  8  of  the  remaining  parishes  are  provided,  according  to 
the  returns,  with  education  in  good  schools  in  adjoining  parishes ; 
while  the  11th,  or  remaining  parish,  which  is  stated  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  schools,  has  a  population  of  only  53.    The  nnm>>er 
of  week-dav  scholars  in  church  schools  in  1856-7  was  2612,  or  1 
in  9*2  of  the  entire  population  of  the  countv  at  that  time  ;  in 
1866-7  it  was  3027,  or  1  m  6'9  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
county  in  December,  1866.    In  1856-7  there  were  2267  Sunday- 
school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  the  number  was  2233.     In    1856^7 
the  evening-school  scholars  were  118 ;    in  1866-7  they  weiv 
257.'^ 

Towns  and  Villages, — Rutlandshire  contains  only  two  towns  of 
over  5000  inhabitants ;  of  these  towns,  and  the  villages  men- 
tioned in  the  orisinal  article,  we  give  the  respective  populations 
in  1861,  with  a  few  supplements^  particulars. 
Oakham^  or  Okeham  [£.  C.  voL  lii  coL  1069]^  the  county  town^ 
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and  a  station  on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway  13^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Stamford  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  2948,  an  increase  of  148  since  1851.  The  town 
has  been  improved,  many  of  the  old  houses  have  been  rebuilt 
and  new  ones  erected,  and  a  new  cemetery  of  4J  acres,  with  two 
mortuarjr  chapels,  was  laid  out  in  1859.  The  parish  church  was 
restored  in  1858,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A., 
at  a  cost  of  over  6000/.  A  Congregational  chapel.  First  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1861.  Brewing  and  malting  are  carried 
on,  and  some  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  knitting  of 
fancy  hosiery.  A  market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on  Monday, 
and  one  for  butter  and  general  produce  on  Saturday  Oakham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  55,030  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,112  in  1861. 

Uppingham  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  958],  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the 
Manton  station  of  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  railway ;  popu- 
lation, 2176,  an  increase  of  108  since  1851.  The  parish  church 
was  restored  and  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  1861,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  Parsons.  In  1865  the  Qrammar-school  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  new  chapel  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street.  The  school  buildings,  which  cost  40,000/.,  contain  class- 
rooms and  library,  with  a  large  schoolroom  above,  88  feet  by 
28  feet.  The  chapel  is  a  handsome  Second  Pointed  building, 
100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  with  a  five-light  east  window  of 
elaborate  tracery.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Uppingham 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  52,698  acres,  and  a  poptuation  of  12,367  in  1851. 

The  following  are  the  pnucipal  villages,  the  populations  being 
that  of  their  respective  parishes  : — 

BarrowdeTij  2  miles  S.  of  the  Luffenham  station  of  the  Syston 
and  Peterborough  Railway  ;  pop.  653,  a  decrease  of  65  since 
1851.  Belton,  5  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Manton  station  of  the 
Syston  and  Peterborough  Railway ;  pop.  441,  an  increase  of  33 
since  1851.  Braunston,  2^  miles  S.  w.  from  the  Oakham  railway 
station ;  pop.  398,  a  decrease  of  13  since  1851.  Cottesmore, 
4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Oakham  railway  station  ;  population  of 
the  township,  481,  of  the  entire  parish  627,  a  decrease  of  108 
since  1851.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  limestone  quarries.  Emping- 
ham,  4  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Ketton  railway  station  ;  pop.  921, 
a  decrease  of  17  since  1851.  Empingham,  once  a  busy  market 
town,  is  now  a  dull  village.  Exton,  5  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Oak- 
ham railway  station ;  pop.  805,  a  decrease  of  27  since  1851.  The 
parish  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867,  and  the  spire, 
which  had  been  thrown  down  by  lightning  some  years  before, 
was  rebuilt  Exton  Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
Greethamj  4h  miles  E.  of  the  Ashwell  station  of  the  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway ;  pop.  706,  a  decrease  of  7  since  1851. 
The  church  was  restored  m  1860.  Ketton^  a  station  on  the  Syston 
and  Peterborough  Railway,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Stamford ; 
pop.  1053,  a  decrease  of  85  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored 
at  a  considerable  cost  in  1863,  and  there  are  a  Congregational 
chapel,  a  National  school,  and  some  charities.  The  Ketton 
quarries  are  stiU  laigely  worked.    Langham,  on  the  Leicester* 


shire  border,  2  miles  N.W.  from  the  Oakham  railway  station  ; 
pop.  636,  an  increase  of  7  since  1851.  A  large  brewery  furnishes 
some  employment.  Liddington,  or  Lyddington,  2h  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  the  Seaton  station  of  the  London  and  Nortn- Western  Rail- 
way ;  pop.  613,  an  increase  of  9  since  1851.  Besides  the  church, 
which  IS  old,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  endowed  free 
school.  North  Luffenham,  1  mile  N.W.  of  the  Luffenham  station 
of  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  Railway  ;  pop.  491,  an  increase 
of  49  since  1851.  Soiith  Luffenham,  |  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  Luf- 
fenham station ;  pop.  400,  a  decrease  of  37  since  1851.  The 
church  was  restored  m  1861.  Market  Overton,  on  the  Leicester- 
shire border,  2^  miles  N.E.  of  the  Ashwell  railway  station  ;  pop. 
429,  a  decrease  of  69  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1861.  There  are  a  parochial  school  and  some  charities.  Rvhall, 
a  station  on  the  Stamford  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  2^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Stamford  ;  pop.  847,  a  decrease  of 
228  smce  1851,  attributed  to  the  removal  of  labourers  on  the 
completion  of  the  railway.  Besides  the  church,  which  was 
recently  restored,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  National  school, 
and  some  charities.  Whiwendine,  a  station  on  the  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway,  b\  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oakham  ;  pop.  693, 
a  decrease  of  98  since  1851.  The  nave  of  the  parish  church  was 
restored  in  1868,  the  chancel  having  been  restored  some  years 
previously.  A  Congregational  chapel,  Gothic  in  style,  was 
erected  in  1869,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Berridge. 

RYE,  Sussex  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  391],  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  market  town,  and  cinque  port,  9j^  miles  N.E. 
from  Hastings  by  the  South-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the 
municipal  borough  contained  787  inhabited  houses,  and  3738 
inhabitants.  Rye  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  parliamentary  borough  contained  1684  inhabited  houses, 
and  8202  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866 
was  373,  and  1153  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1865,  352  electors  voted,  and  1012  at  that  of  1868.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  52,3322. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
45,438^  Rye  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  39,369  acres,  and  a  population  of  11,927 
in  1861. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  town,  but  the  trade  has 
improved  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  At  the  Wednesday 
market  a  good  business  is  done  in  com,  and  some  in  wool,  and 
I  in  hops,  i^ich  are  rather  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
I  hood ;  on  alternate  Wednesdays  there  is  a  stock  market ;  on 
Saturday  a  general  market.  Snip  and  boat  building  are  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  fishery.  Vessels  of  200  tons 
use  the  harbour.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registerea  as  belonging  to  the  port 
86  sailing-vessels  of  5805  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  1  steamer 
of  21  tons.  During  the  year  there  entered  and  cleared — inwards, 
402  British  vessels  of  33,517  tons,  and  24  foreign  vessels  of  2224 
tons ;  outwards,  38  British  vessels  of  2451  tons,  and  8  foreicpi 
vessels  of  913  tons,  all  sailing-veasels.  Two  newspapers  are  puo* 
lished  weekly. 
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SAHARA  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  394-3981  The  first  journey  of 
Dr.  Barth,  in  which,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Richardson,  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  tne  true  character 
of  the  Sahara.  They  left  Tripoli  on  Feb.  4,  1850,  but  the  first 
trip  was  confined  to  the  territories  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan. 
Leaving  Tripoli  again  in  May,  through  Mourzouk,  they  traversed 
the  plain  and  the  western  range  of  hills  to  Ghat,  a  small  town 
of  about  250  houses,  in  a  fertile  plain,  with  some  commerce,  the 
route  just  skirting  the  Desert,  with  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks, 
on  the  west ;  they  then  proceeded  more  southerly,  reaching  a 
village,  in  23®  7'N.  lat,  9°  E.  long,  on  Aug.  5,  passing  over  a  wild, 
rocky,  and  generally  arid  country,  attaining  a  level  of  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Approaching  this  they  came  to  the  region  of 
sandhills,  where  herbage  was  scattered  in  bunches  all  about 
their  sides,  while  "  butter-  and  dragon-flies  relieved  the  dreary 
scene."  Emerging  from  these  sananills,  they  "  entered  a  plain 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  sand- 
hills, and  were  here  gratified  with  the  view  of  shifting  lakes 
which  the  mirage  set  oefore  our  eyes.  Then  followed  another 
range  of  sandhills,  succeeded  by  a  barren,  open  plain^  and  then 


another  very  considerable  bank  of  sand,  leaning  on  a  granite 
ridge.  After  a  steep  ascent  of  forty-five  minutes  we  reached  the 
highest  crest,  and  obtained  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  coun- 
try before  us, — a  desert  plain,  interspersed  with  smaller  sand- 
hills and  naked  ledges  of  rock,  and  speckled  with  ethel  bushes 
half  overwhelmed  by  sand,  at  the  foot  of  a  higher  range  of  sand- 
hills." A  day's  march  over  rugged  stony  groimd,  "  fuU  of  ridges 
of  sandstone,  bristling  with  small  points  and  peaks,"  brought  them 
to  broad,  shallow  vaUeys,  with  scanty  herbage,  with  lai^  herds 
of  the  Antihpe  hubalis  (Pallas),  while  granite  rocks  on  their  left 
rose  to  a  height  of  1000  feet.  Thus  the  route  continued  ;  moun- 
tain and  valley ;  wells  not  unfrequent ;  rocky  defiles  of  gneiss 
and  granite  with  perpendicular  walls,  sometimes  800  feet  high, 
one  of  the  cliffs  rising  to  a  height  of  1200  feet,  with  the  dry  bed 
of  a  torrent  at  its  foot ;  isolated  roclnr  cones  and  ridges,  looking 
like  islands  rising  from  the  sea ;  and,  on  Au^.  15,  while  in  this 
region,  occurred  a  thunderstorm  with  heavy  ram,  followed  on  the 
16th  by  a  sandstorm,  with  equally  heavy  rain.  On  Aug.  27  they 
reached  Tidek,  in  19°  12'  N.  lat,  9°  25'  E.  long.,  entering  the 
country  of  the  Aaben,  and  proceeding  still  south,  with  a  mountain 
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^up  on  their  left,  rising  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,^and  named 
tke  Timg^  gi^^P;  or  the  mountains  of  Asben,  ivhich  Barth  says 
form  the  frontiers  of  Soodan.  Near  Tidek  was  found  beautiful 
white  marble,  and  on  the  west  rose  the  double-]^ked  monntain 
Kadamm^llet.  Reaching  the  valley  of  Peluhet  on  Aug.  29, 
a  broad  gap  in  the  mountain  mass  gave  a  view  of  the  several 
ridges  of  which  it  consists.  With  a  rather  precipitous  slope, 
they  reach  a  height  of  3300  feet  above  the  valley,  or  5000  feet 
above  the  sea.  While  encamped  here  on  Sept.  1,  a  rain  that  had 
fjJlen  for  24  hours  changed  the  valley  into  a  torrent  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide.  The  following  day,  however,  they  were  able 
to  proceed,  passing  the  ruins  of  houses  destroyed  by  the  flood, 
while  the  valley  was  strewed  with  mineral  fragments  and  boul- 
ders, and,  on  Sept  3,  reached  Tintellust.  At  this  place  a  long 
stay  was  made,  and  Dr.  Barth  was  able  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Agades  on  the  south-west.  He  started  on  Oct  4.  "  The  coun- 
trv  through  which  we  travelled  was  a  picturesque  wilderness, 
with  rocky  ground,  intersected  at  every  moment  bv  winding 
valleys  and  dry  water^courses,  richly  ovei^grown  with  grasses 
and  mimosas,  while  majestic  moimtains  and  detached  peaks 
towered  over  the  landscape  ;  the  most  interesting  object  during 
the  whole  day  being  Mount  Cher^ka,  with  its  curious  double 
peak,  as  it  appeared  i'rom  various  sides ;  first  looking,  as  it  were, 
a  single  peak,  only  bifurcated  at  the  top,  then,  after  a  while, 
showing  two  peaks  separated  almost  to  the  very  base,  and  rising  in 
]^icture8que  forms  nearly  to  the  same  elevation."  Asodi,  at  its 
loot,  was  found  a  ruined  to^^'n,  which  once  had  6000  or  7000 
inhabitants.  By  mountain  and  valley  he  reached  the  vaUey  of 
Ailderas,  bordered  by  steep  precipices,  but  rich  in  verdure,  and 
well  cultivated.  Thence,  over  a  similar  country,  he  arrived  at 
Agades,  the  capital  of  Asben,  on  Oct.  10. 

Agades  is  situated  in  about  17**  N.  and  8°  E.  It  had  about  600 
or  700  inhabited  houses,  about  7000  inhabitants ;  a  considerable 
trade,  the  principal  article  of  which  is  grain  ;  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan,  a  mosque,  and  a  curious  old  watch-tower,  90  feet  high, 
built  of  cla^%  strengthened  by  cross-beams  of  the  doum  palm,  the 
ends  of  which  project  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  sides.  Agades 
was  left  on  Oct.  20,  and  by  nearly  the  same  route  by  which  he 
came  the  doctor  returned  to  Tmtellust,  where  he  arrived,  on 
Nov.  8.  The  whole  party  left  Tintellust  on  Dec.  12,  proceeding 
southward.  The  region  around  was  volcanic,  and  on  the  dav  of 
starting  Dr.  Barth  ascended  a  peak  called  Teldshera.  ''^e 
flanks  of  the  peak,"  he  says,  "  after  I  had  ascended  the  of^hoots, 
which  consisted  of  sandstone,  were  most  precipitous  and  abrupt, 
and  covered  with  loose  stones,  which  gave  way  imder  my  feet, 
and  often  carried  me  a  long  way  down.  The  summit  consisted 
of  perpendicular  trachytic  jdllars  of  Quadrangular  and  regular 
form,  24  feet  in  thickness,  as  if  cut  by  tne  hand  of  man,  some  of 
them  about  100  feet  high,  while  others  had  been  broken  off  at  a 
greater  or  less  height.  It  is  at  least  1500  feet  high."  The  hilly 
region  continued ;  they  passed  the  heights  of  Mount  Bunday, 
the  range  of  the  Eghellal,  Mount  Man,  and  Mount  Bdghzen, 
which  is  basaltic,  and  aU.  range  in  height  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  The  whole  route  was  varied  by  fertile  valleys.  On 
Dec  27  they  reached  the  plain,  "  a  sandy  level,  broken  only  now 
and  then  by  blocks  of  granite  thickly  overgrown  with  knotted 
grass,  called  biir^kkeba,  and  dotted  with  scattered  talha  trees." 
On  this  plain  were  found  giraffes,  ostriches,  gazelles,  and  the 
leucoryx  antelope.  Here  and  there  the  ground  was  bare,  but 
generally  there  was  some  sort  of  vegetation.  On  Jan.  5,  1851, 
9iey  arrived  at  a  little  lake  called  Gtimrek,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  acacias,  a  pastoral  settlement,  with  numerous  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  Thence  passing  through  an  undulating 
country,  they  reached  Tagelel  (14**  35'  N.,  8°  45'  E.),  in  the 
fertile  district  of  Damerghi\,  on  Jan.  7.  At  Tagelel  Mr.  Richjuxi- 
son  separated  from  the  party ;  Dr.  Barth  leR  on  Jan.  10 ;  on 
Jan.  13  Mr.  Overweg  took  a  route  of  his  own,  and  the  Doctor 

Sroceeded  southwara  through  a  cultivated  and  well-populated 
istrict,  detained  by  the  extortionate  demands  of  some  of  the 
chiefs,  at  Katsena  and  other  places,  to  Kan6,  in  12°  N.,  8°  20'  E., 
where  he  arrived  on  Feb.  2.  Kan6  had  been  visited  by  Captain 
Clanperton  and  by  Richard  Lander.  It  was  still  a  large  town 
of  alx)ut  30,000  iimabitants,  and  was  one  of  the  great  entrepots 
for  the  trade  of  the  Desert,  although  itself  only  on  the  borders. 
Cotton,  cloth,  leather,  and  sandals  were  manufactured ;  salt, 
natron,  the  kola  nut,  and  slaves  were  largely  imported  for  trans- 
mission, with  small  quantities  of  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  copper. 
European  goods  were  brought  from  Tripoli — mirrors,  beads, 
razors,  needles,  paper,  &c.,  but  very  few  of  English  make.  From 
Kan6  Dr.  Barth  bent  nearly  east,  reaching  Yola,  in  Adomawa, 
but  traveised  no  more  of  t£e  Desert  until  his  return  to  Tripoli 


in  1855,  when  he  took  a  course  somewhat  east  of  his  outward 
journey,  through  a  country  possessing  the  same  characteristics. 

The  desert  lying  in  all  its  extent  between  the  French  settle- 
ment in  Senegal  and  their  colony  of  Alg^e,  it  was  natural  that 
attention  should  be  turned  towards,  it.  In  1859,  M.  Henri 
Deveyrier,  a  yoimg  Frenchman,  attempted  to  cross  from  one  to 
the  other.  In  his  first  attempt  he  reached  El-Golea  on  his  route 
to  Touat,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  by  the  hostility  of  the 
country.  In  the  following  year,  he  accompanied  a  native  chief 
to  Gbadamis,  thence  to  Gh4t,  Mourzouk,  and  Tripoli,  whence  he 
returned  to  Alg^rie.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Tuaricks  for  the  protection  of  the 
French  caravans  between  Algdrie  and  Soodan.  which  he  accom- 
plished, although  we  fear  the  treaty  has  not  oeen  very  strictly 
observed. 

In  October,  1863,  Lieutenant  Mage,  of  the  French  royal  navy, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Quintin,  was  sent  from  Senegal  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Mohammedan  reabn  of  S^gou.  They  arrived  there 
safely  on  Feb.  28,  1864,  but  found  the  Chief,  Ahmedou,  engaged 
in  a  war  with  many  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  On  pretence  of 
I)roviding  for  their  safety,  he  retained  them  in  a  sort  of  honour- 
able captivity,  carrying  them  with  him  in  his  hostile  expeditions, 
using  their  services  in  his  armies,  and  causing  them  to  witness 
his  barbarities.  From  June  to  September  in  1865  they  were 
present  at  tlie  siege  of  a  large  villa^  on  the  Niger,  called 
Sansandig,  from  which  they  bad  ultimately  to  retreat.  At 
length,  on  June  7,  1866,  they  were  reconducted  to  St.  Louis  in 
Senegal,  bringing  a  treaty  by  which  traffic  was  to  be  guaranteed 
on  pa3rment  of  a  customs'  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  a  guarantee  that 
the  ruler  of  S^gou  appears  to  have  little  power  to  render  effective. 
As  Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin  did  not  travel  through  the  Desert, 
they  added  litue  to  our  knowledge  of  its  physical  geography ; 
but  the  details  of  their  residence  are  interesting,  and  are  given  in 
the  Revue  ColoniaU  et  Maritime  for  1867,  vol.  ^,  et  seq. 

In  the'  oasis  of  Gh&t,  half-way  between  Tripoli  and  Bomou,  a 
fair  is  held  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  whitber  come 
sometimes  30,000  camels  loaded  with  merchandise  from  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  Soudan.  The  merchants  bring  fine  cotton 
clotn,  glass  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
dress  or  person.  These  are  exchanged  for  indigo,  gold-dust, 
ivoiy,  ostnch  feathers,  and  gums.  Tripoli  is  the  principal  port 
from  whence  articles  of  foreign  produce  are  derived,  the  Kanlas 
coming  by  way  of  Mourzouk  in  a  right  line  acrosB  the  sandy 
desert ;  another  route  is  by  Ghadames  and  Gh4t. 

All  concur  in  greatly  modifying  our  notions  of  the  surface  and 
climate  of  the  Sahara ;  but  though  neither  so  rainless  or  water- 
less, nor  so  level,  as  had  been  held,  yet  the  scarcity  of  the 
indispensable  fluid,  the  arid  climate,  and  the  rugged  soil,  will  for 
a  long  time  at  least  form  almost  invincible  obstacles  to  a  free 
flow  of  commerce.    Although  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
may  fall,  although  there  are  occasional  torrents  and  cascades  in 
the  Sahara,  the  water  is  quickly  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  sand.    In  the  wells  that  are  formed,  Uie  water  is  usuallr 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface ;  sometimes  as  much  as 
200  feet,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  requiring  time  and  labour 
to  raise  it.    The  French,  as  we  have  noticed  under  Al^erie 
(E.  C.  S.),  have  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  a  supply  m  a 
more  scientific  manner;  and  the  50  artesian  wells,  completed  by 
1861  in  the  Sahara  adjoining  the  province  of  Constantina,  have 
been  a  decided  success.    The  water  rises  to  the  top,  sometimes 
overflows,  and  the  neighbourhood  becomes  an  oasis,  a  viUage 
springs  up,  and  palm-trees  are  planted  and  flourish.    The  artesian 
principle,  however,  was  adopted  in  the  Sahara  before  it  was 
mtroduced  by  the  French,  although  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
manner.    A  wooden  frame,  made  of  palm-wood,  about  a  yard 
square,  is  used  to  support  the  soil  where  loose,  but  through  rock 
or  any  hard  substance,  the  sides  are  left  without  any  lining. 
The  workmen  are  usually  negroes;  thev  descend  singly  into  itas 
narrow  hole,  working  at  the  bottom  with  a  short-handled  pick- 
axe, sending  up  in  a  basket  the  collected  materials  by  a  rope 
worked  by  a  rudely-constructed  windlass;  when  they  reach  tne 
water  it  sometimes  rushes  so  rapidly  as  to  drovm  them,  but 
usually  it  at  first  flows  but  slowly.    The  depth  to  which  they  go 
varies  from  150  to  250  feet    Coming  up  through  sand  the  water 
generally  contains  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is  frequently 
deposited  over,  and  at  length  almost  chokes  up,  the  source.     To 
remove  this  impediment,  the    borer  is  again  employed  ;    he 
descends  through  the  water,  works  at  the  embedded  sand,  and  is 
drawn  up  after  an  immersion  of  about  two  minutes.    Six  men 
are  employed  at  this,  and  their  united  labours,  each  man  descend- 
ing four  timesy  amounts  to  about  70  pints  of  sand  per  day. 
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Karl  Bitter  had  snggested  that  the  Sahara  had  been  submei^ed 
beneath  the  sea,  within  the  post-tertiary  period,  and  the  notion 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  investigations  of  M.  Escher  von 
der  Linthy  who,  accompanied  b^  M.  Desors  of  Neufch&tel,  and 
Professor  Martins  of  Montpellier,  investi^ted  the  district  in 
1863-4.  They  found  that  sands  identical  with  those  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  occurred  over  avast  space  from  east  to  west 
of  the  desert,  and  were  even  brought  up  nom  depths  of  20  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  common  cockle  {Gardium  edule),  now 
living  in  some  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Sahara,  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  has  been  met  with  at  heights  of  more  than  900 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  at  300  feet  below  it.  Mr.  Tristram 
also  in  1859  found  Unes  of  inland  sea-cliffs  and  old  sea  beaches,  in 
which  recent  sliells  were  found  agglutinated.  This  sea  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  from  Tunis  to  Senegambia  on  the  west  coast. 
The  upheaval  is  supposed  to  have  been  slow ;  the  granite  and 
sandstone  are  still  subject  to  constant  degradation,  and  where 
not  checked  by  cultivation,  the  drift  appears  to  be  extending 
eastward  to  Nubia  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt 

SAIGON  [Cochin  China,  E.  C.  S.]. 

ST.  THOMAS  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  coL  1025],  one  of  the  three 
Viigin  Islands,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but 
was  sold  by  her  to  the  Umted  States  in  1867.  From  being  a 
free  port  and  from  its  position,  it  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
commercial  importance.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
15,000,  the  great  majority  being  coloured,  of  various  shades,  and 
by  far  the  larger  portion  dwelling  in  the  town.  This  is  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  excellent  harbour,  and  is  built  on  some  little 
hills  ¥dth  flats  lying  between.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  importance,  except  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  several 
for  different  creeds.  The  markets  are  held  in  a  small  square  in 
the  principal  street,  and  afford  a  busy  and  noisy  scene,  especially 
on  tne  amval  of  the  steamers,  the  merchants  here  being  all  of 
the  coloured  races.  The  Europeans,  who  number  but  a  few 
hundreds,  have  in  their  hands  tne  more  dignified  commerce,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  amount,  and  they  are  also  the  chief 
bankers  for  the  West  Indies.  Here  the  Boyal  Mail  steam 
packets  call  regularly,  and  passengers  change  vessels  accord- 
ing to  their  destinations.  The  heat  is  usually  oppressive,  and 
the  coloured  population,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  un- 
willing to  laoour  more  than  just  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  usually  prefer  the  chance  recompense  of  forcing 
unasked  assistance  on  the  passengers  from  the  steam-boats,  to 
any  agricultural  labour,  of  which  little  is  perfonned  beyond 
raising  g^Eirden  produce  and  cultivatmg  a  few  sugar  plantations. 
One  of  the  most  desired  imports  for  home  consumption  was  ice, 
of  which  about  1000  tons  were  annually  brought  from  Boston. 
On  Oct.  29,  1867,  a  fearful  humcane  occurred.  The  Rhone 
steamer  was  lost,  with  all  the  crew  ;  as  was  also  the  Wye,  with 
a  part  of  its  crew.  The  Conway  and  the  Derwent  were  driven 
ashore  ;  and  the  Tyne  and  the  Solent  were  dismasted.  They 
all  belonged  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Company.  Fifty  other 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  ;  much  damage  was  done  to  the  town, 
and  many  lives  were  lost. 

S  ALFORD,  JjAncBshire.  The  town  of  Salford  is  a  part  of  Man- 
CHB8TBR,  and  is  noticed,  as  far  as  is  required  in  this  Supplement, 
under  that  heading :  what  we  add  here  refers  to  the  parliamen- 
tary borough.  Salford  was  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  with  power  to  return  one  memMr 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  By  clause  21  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  it  became  entitled  to  return  two  members  instead  of  one. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  19,128  inhabited  houses,  and 
102,449  inhabitants.  In  1866  the  were  5397  electors  ;  in  1868 
there  were  14,278  registered.  At  the  general  election  of  1865, 
3706  voted  ;  and  at  that  of  1868  about  12,400.  The  estimated 
renlAl  in  1866  was  401,707^  ;  the  rateable  value  was  351,3532. 

SALISBURY,  Wiltshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  4021,  83i  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London  ))y  the  London  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way. SaUsbury  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  2344  inhabited  houses,  and  12,278 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  621  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were 
691  electors,  and  1516  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general 
election  of  1865, 556  electors  voted ;  at  that  of  1868  about  1300. 
The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  43,5512.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  coiporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  city  has  been  much  improved ;  the  drainage  has  been 
amended,  the  channels  have  been  covered,  the  s^ets  better 
paved,  extra-mural  cemeteries  fonned,  and  other  sanitary  changes 
effected  with  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitanta 
In  the  trade  there  has  been  no  alteration.  Extensive  structural 
repairs  and  ornamental  zestorationB  have  been  carded  out  in 
GEoa.  DIV.— SUF. 


the  cathedral  The  Chapter  House  has  been  renovated;  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  lias  been  restored  throughout,  and  mear 
sures  have  been  adopted  for  strengthening  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  had  become  very  insecure.  The  architect  of  the  recent 
works  was  Mr.  G.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Shields. 
The  church  of  St.  Edmimd  was  restored,  enlarged,  and  a  new 
chancel  added  in  1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
In  1868  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
elaborately  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
The  old  Poultry  Cross  in  the  market-place  has  been  restored.  A 
spacious  Com  Exchange  and  Market  House  was  erected  in  1859 
at  the  west  end  of  the  market-place.  In  1867  Mr.  W.  Black- 
more  presented  to  the  city  a  valuable  collection  of  early  stone 
antiquities,  and  erected  a  building  for  its  reception.  The  Black- 
more  Museum  is  a  neat  building  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Harding,  and  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
In  1865  a  School  of  Art  was  established  here,  and  is  reported  to 
be  making  satisfactory  progress.  A  bronze  statue  by  Baron 
Marochetti  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  was  erected  in  the  market- 
place in  1863.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Tuesday ;  for  cattle 
on  alternate  Tuesdays  ;  for  general  produce  every  Saturday.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

SAN  JUAN  rVANCOUvBR's  Island,  E.  C.  S.J. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  one  of  the  five  republics  into  which  that 
of  Central  America  has  been  divided,  has,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  a  population  of  about  600,000,  with  a  revenue  somewhat 
above  10,000^,  and  an  expenditure  that  has  been  slightly  in 
excess  of  it  for  the  last  few  years.  The  constitution  consists  of 
Legislative  Chambers,  with  12  senators  and  24  deputies,  sitting 
for  two  years,  and  a  president,  who  by  a  law  of  Januaiy,  1859,  is 
elected  for  6  years.  San  Salvador  now  contains  11  departments, 
of  which  one  bears  the  same  name  as  the  State ;  the  others  are 
Santa  Anna,  Cuzcatlan,  Sansonate,  San  Miguel,  La  Paz,  San 
Vicente,  Chatelenango,  La  Union,  Aselhuate,  and  La  Libertad. 
In  1855,  the  city  of  San  Salvador  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  city  recovered  its  former  importance.  In  1858, 
after  a  period  of  revolutionary  struggle,  Don  M.  S.  Castilla  was 
elected  president.  A  weak  man,  he  was  induced  to  accept  as 
his  ministers  DueRas  and  Zelaga,  belon^g  to  what  was  styled 
the  Liberal  party,  and  by  them  ne  was  shomy  supplanted.  The 
vice-president.  General  Guzman,  was  nominated  in  nis  stead,  but 
the  country  revolted ;  Duenas  and  Zelaga  were  expeUed  from  the 
State.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  deputies  was  held,  in 
which  Castilla  was  accused  and  found  guilty  of  naving  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  State  by  his  conduct  He  was  deposed,  and  the 
presidency  again  offered  to  General  Guzman,  who  declined  the 
dangerous  honour  on  account  of  his  health  and  advanced  age. 
It  was  then  conferred  on  General  Don  G.  Barrios  on  March  15, 
1859.  Towards  the  end  of  1859  a  commercial  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  France ;  and  comparative  tranquillity  enabled  the 
republic  to  extend  its  commerce  and  to  increase  its  exportations, 
especially  of  indigo,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  South  American 
producer — though  from  want  of  care  in  its  preparation,  it  is  sold 
in  Europe  at  a  price  greatly  lower  than  that  of  India.  In  tiie  year 
ending  Sept  30, 1859-60,  the  importations  amounted  in  vedue  to 
261,000^.,  and  the  exportations  to  about  400,000^.,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  one-third  in  the  importations,  and  of  nearly 
two-fifths  in  the  exportations.  In  1865  the  exportations  were 
valued  at  about  338,0002. ;  the  exportations  at  578,000^  The 
Government  likewise  commenced  in  1859  endeavouring  to 
attract  emigrants,  by  offering  grants  of  land  to  settlers.  This 
attempt  has  been  attended  with  some  success,  and  a  few  thou- 
sands have  been  attracted  thither,  chiefly  Swiss  and  Germans. 
In  1862  a  war  broke  out  with  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Guatemala.  The  aggression  appears  to  have  been  wholly  on 
the  side  of  Guatemala,  evidently  aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  the 
other  States  of  Central  America.  A  force  was  marched  into  the 
territory  of  San  Salvador,  under  the  command  of  Ciunera,  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  but  whose  presence  was  in^ectual  in 
preventing  liis  army  being  discreditably  repulsed.  This  defeat 
mduced  him  to  listen  to  the  intervention  ot  the  resident  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  a  temporary 
peace  was  effected  in  February,  1863.  In  April  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  feud 
between  the  two  States  was  only  suspended,  and  on  April  11 
Carrera,  the  President  of  Guatemala,  a  second  time  marched 
against  San  Salvador  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  4000  men ; 
but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful  The  war  lingered  on  through 
the  year;  but  in  1863  it  was  pursued  more  vigorously.  On 
June  16  the  forces  of  Barrios  were  defeated  by  those  of  Guatemala, 
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upon  which  some  of  the  provinces  pTocIaimed  Francis  Duefias 
president,  who  organised  a  Qovenunent  at  Sansonate.  In  October 
the  town  of  San  Salyador  was  closely  invested  by  the  forces 
under  Carrera.  On  the  26th  of  that  month  Barrios,  the  President 
of  San  Salvador,  abandoned  the  town,  taking  his  way  with  a  small 
force  towards  San  Miguel,  and  Carrera  took  possession  of  the 
place.  Barrios  retired  at  first  to  Costa  Rica,  and  then  to 
Panam^,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  May,  1805,  by  the  revo- 
lutionary party.  Carrera  had  died  on  the  14th  of  the  previous 
April,  and  tiie  Government  of  San  Salvador  had  devolved  upon 
Don  F.  Duefias,  under  whom  General  Gonzales  had  no  difficulty 
in  repelling  the  incursion  of  Barrios.  He  now  fled  to  Nicaragua, 
where  he  was  arrested,  and  after  some  negotiation,  handed  over 
to  the  authorities  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  stipulation  tliat  his 
life  should  be  spared.  This  stipulation  was  subsequently  de- 
clared by  San  Salvador  to  be  invalid,  and  Barrios  was  shot  in 
August  after  a  trial  by  court-martial.  Don  F.  Duenaa,  elected 
President  in  1863,  continues  in  office  in  1869;  and  under  him 
the  republic  appears  to  be  advancing  favourably.  The  govern- 
ment has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  opening  of  the  country, 
and  we  find  it  entering  into  contracts  for  constructing  and  im- 
proving roads,  building  or  repairing  bridges,  erecting  wharves,  &c 

SANDWICH,  Kent  [E.  0.  vol.  iv.  col.  418],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  cinque  port,  4  miles  N.  from  Deal 
oy  the  Soath-Eastem  Railway.  In  1861  the  municipal  borough 
contained  649  inhabited  houses,  and  2944  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  22  since  1851.  Sandwich  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Deal 
and  Walmer,  contained  2672  inhabited  nouses,  and  13,760  in- 
habitants. In  1866  there  were  1054  electors  ;  and  1906  were 
r^^istered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  876  voted  ; 
and  about  1650  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866 
was  47,7031. ;  the  rateable  value  37,782Z.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Little 
change  has  occurred  in  the  town  or  the  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Norman  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church  was  restored 
in  1866.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  more 
healthy  site  west  of  the  town.  The  harbour  has  been  improved, 
and  some  trade  is  done  in  the  import  of  coal,  iron,  and  timber, 
and  in  the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  The  markets  remain 
as  described  in  the  E.  C. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  419—422].  The 
progress  these  islands  have  made  toward  what  may  be  considered 
an  European  civilization,  gives  them  an  interest  beyond  their 
merely  geographical  consequence.  The  constitution  of  1840  was 
somewhat  altered  in  1845,  and  still  more  materially  in  1852, 
when  a  large  democratic  element  was  admitted,  the  Lower  House 
being  elective,  and  the  qualification  for  electors  very  loosely 
defined.  One  noticeable  peculiarity  was  that  the  prime  minister 
was  designated,  and  was  to  be  the  female  in  nearest  propinquity 
to  the  throne.  Protestantism  was  constituted  the  state  religion, 
which  it  has  continued  to  be,  and  in  1861  an  English  clergyman 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Honolulu.  A  permanent  judiciary, 
with  the  necessary  powers,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time. 
These  alterations  were  effected  under  Kamehameha  III.,  who 
died  in  1854,  after  a  reign  of  30  years,  occupied  chiefly  by 
domestic  ameliorations,  but  disturbed  seriously  by  foreign  inter- 
ference in  1837.  In  that  year  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  island  were  expelled,  no  doubt  through 
the  interference  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  They  returned 
in  a  vessel  from  California  under  English  colours,  and  com- 
manded by  a  Frenchman,  who  claimed  to  be  an  English 
subject  They  landed,  but  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  and 
officers  were  mrected  to  see  the  order  carried  into  effect  The 
French  admiral,  Du  Petit  Thouars,  then  interposed,  landed  a 
body  of  marines  from  his  vessel,  placed  the  priests  in  their 
former  residence,  and  extorted  a  treaty  allowing  the  French 
freely  to  come  and  go  throughout  the  Sandwich  I^ands.  Later 
in  the  same  year  another  French  missionary  was  prevented  from 
landing,  and  on  July  10,  1839,  Capt  La  Place,  of  the  French 
frigate  rArtemise,  arrived  at  Honolulu.  He  came  to  demand  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  permitted,  and  that  all 
its  followers  should  possess  e<^ual  privileges  with  Protestants, 
threatening  immediate  hostilities  unless  lul  his  conditions  were 
accepted.  After  much  reluctance  the  king  aflrreed  ;  and  then  a 
fdrther  condition  was  urged,  that  Frendi  orandy  diould  be 
admitted  at  a  low  duty,  instead  of  the  high  one  tiben  levied,  and 
intended  to  be  prohibitory.  To  this  mischievous  concession  also 
the  king  was  forced  to  consent  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was 
left  installed  at  Honolulu,  a  stone  church  was  built  for  Mm,  and 
;R>r  two  years  the  island  was  left  in  quiet,  except  that  occasional 


dissensions  arose  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  creeds.  In 
1842,  idter  the  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  a  ship  appeared  m  the  harbour,  and  it  brought  fresh 
complaints  against  and  demands  upon  the  Hawaiians ;  complaints 
of  insults  and  injuries  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  demands  for 
a  free  school  for  that  faith,  a  grant  of  land,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  wine  and  brandy.  These  were 
not  granted,  but  Capt  Mallet,  the  French  commander,  was  in- 
formed that  the  king  had  sent  persons  to  France  to  negotiate  a 
more  satisfactoiy  treaty,  and  with  this  answer  Capt  Mallet 
departed.  In  1840  a  quarrel  arose  with  Mr.  Charlton,  the 
British  Consul  Mr.  Charlton  left  the  island  in  anger ;  fell  in 
with  Lord  George  Pawlet,  commanding  the  Carysfort  frigate ; 
told  him  his  griefs ;  Loni  George  tooK  up  the  quarrel ;  pro- 
ceeded to  Honolulu,  and,  after  a  short  attempt  at  negotiation, 
took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  the  British 
Government.  This  act  was  repudiated  as  soon  as  known, 
and  in  November,  1843,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Count 
St.  Aulaire,  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  representatives  of  Hawaii,  acknowledging  its 
independence,  and  restoring  the  king  to  his  dignity,  and  this  was 
followed  in  July,  1844,  by  a  similar  acknowledgment  on  the  port 
of  the  United  States.  Other  treaties  have  been  made  with 
foseign  powers,  but  disputes  were  frequently  arising  with  France 
as  to  the  scale  of  duties  on  wines  and  brandies,  which  was  not 
settled  till  1858,  when  the  French  obtained  an  agreement  that 
brandy  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  duty  than  three 
dollars  per  gallon,  on  low  wines  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
on  stronger  wines  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent 

On  the  death  of  Kamehameha  III.  in  1854  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  Kamehameha  IV.,  who  married  in  1856  Emma, 
a  descendant  of  the  John  Young  who  had  been  the  adviser  of 
Kamehameha  I.  The  death  of  an  only  son  in  1862  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  father  in  1863,  and  in  the  summer  of  1865 
Queen  Emma  visited  England,  where  she  was  kindly  received  bv 
Queen  Victoria,  after  wUch  ^e  returned  to  her  native  island, 
where  she  was  greatly  esteemed  for  her  amiability  and  intelligent 
kindness.  In  November,  1863,  Kamehameha  V.  succeeded  his 
brother,  who  had  died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  30.  The  new 
sovereign  had  visited  Europe,  and  had  acted  for  some  time  as 
minister  of  the  interior.  Dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  as  too 
democratic,  he  summoned  a  convention,  to  which  he  propounded 
the  formation  of  a  new  one,  by  which  a  property  qualification 
was  reauired  in  the  electors  as  well  as  the  representatives  in  the 
assembly ;  the  abolition  of  the  ballot,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  KuhinO'Nui,  an  elective  personage,  either  male  or  female, 
who  possessed  a  negative  power  equal  to  that  of  the  king.  The 
discussion  was  conducted  with  much  ability,  but  the  parties 
were  so  nearly  equal,  and  the  opposition  so  resolate,  that  on 
Aug.  13^  1864,  after  sitting  for  five  weeks,  the  king  dissolved  the 
convention,  thanking  them  for  their  attendance,  but  announcing 
that  as  his  predecessor,  in  granting  a  constitutionf  had  reserved 
to  himself  and  his  successors  the  power  of  amending  it,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  that  right  On  the  20th  of  August  the  new 
constitution  was  promulgated,  the  Kvhina-Nui  was  abolished,  as 
also  the  vote  by  ballot,  the  qualification  of  electors  was  fixed  at 
property  to  the  amount  of  150  dollars,  25  dollars  of  yearly  rent 
on  leasehold  property,  or  75  dollars  of  income ;  the  representative 
must  possess  500  dollars  of  property  and  an  annual  income  of  250 
dollars.  The  new  constitution  has  been  peaceably  accepted,  and 
is  now  in  action.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  70fiOOL,  and 
the  expenditure  to  about  4000/.  less.  The  imports  in  1860  were 
valued  at  244,710/.,  the  exports  at  161,310/.  The  fi;reater  part  of 
the  traffic  is  with  the  Umted  States,  and  Great  Britain  comes 
next ;  France  has  but  a  very  small  share.  The  principal  articles 
now  raised  for  export  are  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  wool,  and  hides ; 
indigo  ^ws  wild,  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
production  of  cotton  ;  but  sugar  is  found  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able culture.  In  1864  there  were  exported  10,414,441  Iba.  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  being  with  San  Francisco.  The  islands 
also  furnish  some  beautiful  woods  fitted  for  the  cabinet-maker. 

The  census  of  the  islands  in  1860  gave  the  native  population 
as  67,084,  and  that  of  the  Europeans  as  2716 ;  but  about  1000 
native  males  are  usually  absent  at  the  whale-fishery.  In  1861 
it  numbered  69,800.  The  cattle  have  so  increased  as  to  have 
become  a  nuisance;  they  have  been  driven  to  the  highlands,  where 
they  have  become  wild,  and  are  occasionally  hunted,  and  eiUier 
taken  by  the  lasso  or  shot  In  the  mountain  districts  sheep 
succeed  well,  and  several  European  settlers  have  flocks  of  800  or 
1000  head.  Horses  are  numerous ;  in  1860  there  were  27,763 
returned  for  taxation,  and  there  were  2781  mules.    Education 
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has  been  sedulously  attended  to.  There  are  about  50  Protestant 
schools,  with  about  12,000  scholars,  besides  several  Boman 
Catholic  schools.  The  islands  have  an  English  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  both  of  Honolulu ;  and  mission-houses  and 
churches  are  dispersed  through  the  islands,  but  there  is  no  state 
church,  all  creeds  being  on  an  equal  footing. 

Honolulu  contains  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  large 
number  are  naturalised  subjects  from  the  United  States ;  and 
the  foreigners  altogether  may  average  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole. 
The  town  is  situated  roimd  the  harbour,  the  central  part  being 
laid  out  in  wide  streets,  with  dwelling-nouses  and  warehouses 
constructed  in  European  style.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  some 
native  houses  built  of  coral  limestone,  but  the  greater  number 
are  only  the  bamboo  grass-covered  huts  of  the  natives.  Besides 
the  king's  palace,  there  are  two  cathedrals,  one  English,  the 
other  Roman  Catholic,  with  three  other  Protestant  churches 
built  of  stone.  The  custom-house  and  the  government  offices, 
with  the  courts  of  law,  are  substantial  and  convenient.  There 
are  also  an  hospital  supported  by  subscription,  two  theatres,  and 
several  good  hotels.  Savings  banks  have  been  established  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  town  has  organised  an  effective  police,  and  a 
fire-bii^;ade  of  four  companies,  with  engines  and  hose.  News- 
papers m  both  the  Englisn  and  the  native  language  are  published^ 
and  a  good  public  library  has  been  established.  Bowling-alleys 
and  biOiard-tables  have  been  also  provided  for  the  amusement 
of  the  population.  Although  the  harbour  does  not  admit  of 
large  vessels,  it  is  visited  annuallv  on  an  average  by  about  300 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  being  whalers.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  an  indentation  of  the  coast ;  it  is  protected 
by  a  coral  reef,  the  channel  through  it  having  only  a  depth  of 
22^  feet ;  but  there  is  good  anchorage  outside,  and  it  is  com- 
manded by  a  fortress  of  no  great  strength.  There  are  conveni- 
ences for  repairing  ships  ;  a  steam  dredging-machine  is  employed 
in  deepening  and  cleansing  the  harbour;  and  fresh  water  is 
supplied  to  vessels  lying  there  by  means  of  pipes ;  along  the 
shore  are  wharves,  and  tne  warehouses  of  the  innabitants. 

Lahaina,  in  the  island  of  Maui,  is  a  port  which  has  grown  into 
some  importance  from  being  resorted  to  by  whalers  for  provisions 
or  refresnment  A  mission  is  seated  here,  with  a  score  or  two  of 
European  merchants,  who  have  built  substantial  dwellings  and 
storehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  number  of  native  huts.  It  has  a  fortress, 
principally  serving  as  a  residence  for  the  governor.  The  town 
extends  along  tiie  sea-front,  pleasantly  sheltered  b^  groves  of 
bread-fruit  and  other  trees.  The  mountains  behind  it  ascend  to 
heights  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet.  The  total  population  of  the 
town  approaches  to  about  4000.  At  Ewa,  west  ot  Honolulu,  there 
is  an  inhmd  basin  which  could  accommodate  a  large  fleet,  but 
tmfortunately  the  entrance  has  only  a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water, 
rendering  it  useless  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  Hawaii  is  the  harbour  of  Hilo,  little  frequented,  as  it 
is  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island ;  but  it  is  spacious  and 
safe,  with  a  wide  entrance  through  the  coral  reef.  In  the  island 
of  Oahu,  north-west  of  Hawaii,  the  estuary  of  Pearl  river  forms 
a  port,  large,  deep,  and  eafe  ;  but  here  again  the  shallow  channel 
through  the  coral  reef  prevents  ships  of  large  burthen  from 
entering.  There  are  other  harbours  or  safe  anchorages  among 
the  other  islands,  and  in  most  of  them  good  water  is  procurable. 

All  the  islands  are  volcanic,  with  coral  reefs.  Some  of  the 
volcanoes  are  yet  in  a  state  of  activity.  That  of  Kirauea  is  the 
largest  active  one  that  is  known,  while  the  crater  on  Mauna 
Holeakala,  although  long  extinct,  has  the  most  extensive 
dimensions  of  any  in  the  world,  being  nine  miles  in  diameter, 
with  a  depth  of  2000  feet  Mauna  Loa,  the  mountain  on  which 
is  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  is  14,000  feet  in  height  On  Jan. 
23, 1869,  a  great  eruption  occurred.  We  take  the  account  of  it 
from  Hawati;  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Island  King- 
dom, by  Maniey  Hopkins,  Consul  General,  <£c  *'  The  lava  took  a 
northerly  direction,  rounded  the  side  of  another  mountain,  and 
by  the  28th  had  debouched  over  the  plateau,  and  ran  some  dis- 
tance into  die  sea,  destroying  in  its  way  a  small  fishing-village. 
At  the  same  time  an  interruption  of  the  trade-wind  took 
place,  probably  having  some    connection   with  the   volcanic 

action On  Feb.  16  Capt  Montresor^  in  her 

Majesty's  ship  Calypso,  conveyed  the  king  and  his  suite  from 
Oahu  to  Hawaii  to  ooserve  the  phenomena  of  the  eruption. 
Its  first  appearance,  seen  at  night  from  sea,  was  that  of  a  star 
having  two  rays  of  light  depending  from  it — a  double  comet, 
in  fact — ^himging  two-thirds  up  the  mountain  side.  Landing  at 
Kaawoloa,  or  Cook's  Bay,  the  expedition  commenced  their  ascent, 
and  having  passed  through  a  forest  seven  miles  in  breadth, 


emerged  on  a  plateau  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  affording  a 
good  site  for  observation.  By  daylight  two  great  and  solemnly 
moving  rivei-s  were  seen  flowing  northward  and  westward  from 
the  crater,  with  subsidiary  streams.  Their  motion  was  marked 
by  the  sudden  ignition  of  trees,  which  fell  in  that  short  fiery 
embrace.  The  appearance  at  night  is  thus  described  : — *  The 
immense  arena;  tne  intense  glare  of  the  flows  and  fissures 
covering  the  mountain  side  to  the  height  of  some  6000  feet  above 
us,  describing  horizontal  lines  and  points  of  molten  mineral 
matter ;  the  sullen  glow  above  the  crater  and  inferior  orifices 
from  which  the  lava  issued ;  the  fire  and  smoke  issuing  from  the 
far-ofif  streams  and  those  nearer  at  hand,  in  which  latter,  every 
now  and  then,  the  burning  trees  threw  ur>  their  wreathed  flames, 
like  the  arm  of  an  agonist  victim,  add^  to  the  sort  of  glimmer 
and  twinkle  seen  on  a  frosty  night,  produced  a  spectacle  of  such 
grandeur  that  wonls  before  it  become  powerless.  If  on  some 
mountain  side  the  largest  fire  that  ever  devastated  San  Fran- 
cisco could  be  reproduced,  and  four  or  five  hundred  domes  like 
that  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  when  illuminated,  be  dotted  about 
on  the  slopes  below,  the  general  effect  might  be  that  of  a  very 
pretty  miniature  on  ivory  of  the  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa.  Every 
five  minutes  or  so  some  new  charm  or  torrent  showed  itself, 
comparable  at  first  to  the  spark  of  a  glow-worm,  but  suddenly 
extending  like  a  train  of  gunpowder.'  .  .  .  After  pursuing 
the  great  stream  some  miles  it  reticulated  into  so  many  rivulets, 
which  formed  the  groimd  between  them  into  islands,  that  it 
required  great  caution  not  to  be  isolated  on  the  latter.  The  lava 
often  penetrated  caves,  and  blew  them  up  with  loud  explosions. 
Where  the  flow  debouched  upon  the  ocean,  it  filled  up  a  l>ay,  and 
formed  a  promontory  in  its  stead.  Through  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1869  the  volcano  continued  in  unabated  activity. 
Among  its  results  it  produced  a  drought  in  the  district  of 
North  Kona,  all  the  wells  there  having  become  dry."  Earth- 
quakes are  not  unfrequent,  but  are  not  always  so  fatal  as  that 
of  1837,  when  an  immense  ocean  wave,  estimated  to  be  20  feet 
high,  dashed  on  all  the  islands,  and  in  Hawaii  occasioned  a  great 
destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  some  lives.  In  December, 
1860,  another  aestroyed  a  hamlet,  but  as  the  rise  was  graducd  no 
lives  were  lost  On  March  28,  1868,  commenced  a  series  of 
most  calamitous  earthquakes  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  which  lasted  for  11  days.  All  the  native  villages  alons 
the  sea-shore  for  a  distance  of  16  or  20  miles  were  destroyea 
either  by  the  tidal  wave,  60  feet  high,  or  the  upheaving  of  molten 
lava,  and  at  least  100  lives  were  lost  At  length,  on  April  7,  the 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa  burst,  and  vomited  forth  deep  streams  of 
lava,  which  pushed  far  out  to  sea  and  tlirew  up  a  mrge  island. 
The  smoke  from  the  crater  enveloped  the  surrounding  country 
in  partial  darkness,  but  the  earthquakes  ceased. 

About  four  miles  from  Honolulu  there  is  a  remarkable  salt 
lake  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Its  elevation  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  ceneral  depth  about  18  inches.  It  has  an 
oval  shape,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  "  It  is  a 
natural  evaporating  pan,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  **  for  the  production 
of  salt,  which  forms  abundantly  on  its  surface  at  certam  seasons, 
even  to  bearing  a  man's  weight  on  the  deposit  The  level  of  ^e 
pool  is  slightly  aifected  bv  me  tides,  wbicn  appear  to  act  through 
a  hole  which  exists  in  the  centre,  and  in  which  it  is  said  no 
bottom  has  been  found.  If  a  syphon-like  connection  is  main- 
tained, however,  with  the  sea,  it  is  dificult  to  understand  how 
the  waters  of  the  lake  are  supported  above  the  general  hydro- 
static level." 

SANTORIN  [Thera,  E.  C.  S.] 

SARAWAK  {^Borneo,  vol.  ii.  col.  46 ;  and  Sarawak,  voL  iv. 
col.  431],  is  a  territory  acquired  by  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke,  with 
the  title  of  Rajah,  under  a  cession,  subsequently  much  enlarged, 
from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.  It  now  extends  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  from  Kidorong  Point,  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Bintulu  river,  to  Point  Datu ;  with  a 
semicircular  sweep  inland,  the  boundaries  not  being  very  exactly 
defined,  but  bordering  on  the  territories  of  some,  independent 
tribes,  and  those  over  which  the  Dutch  claim  a  sovereignty. 
The  coast  line  has  a  length  of  about  300  miles.  The  interior  is 
yet  imperfectly  known,  but  considerable  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  some  portions  of  it  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Spencer  St 
John,  British  Consul  in  Borneo  till  1861.  {Life  in  the  Forests 
of  the  Far  East,  1862.)  The  interior  appears  to  be  mountainous ; 
Mr.  St  John  explored  some  of  the  ranges ;  and  most  of  the 
rivers  appear  to  nave  only  short  courses,  and  in  their  upper 
parts  to  have  the  character  of  mountain  torrents.  The  Rejang 
falls  into  the  sea  in  two  branches  north-east  of  Kuching, 
the  capital,  forming  a  harbour  at  its  mouth  with  a  depth  of 
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30  feet  of  water  on  tbe  bar  at  its  entiance  at  high  tide, 
with  a  like  depth  inside  the  bar  for  a  distance  of  130  miles. 
The  other  principal  riyers  are  the  Sardwak,  which  enters  the  sea 
by  five  mouths,  bearing  different  names,  upon  one  branch  of 
which  stands  Kuching ;  and  the  Batang  Lupar,  nearly  due  east 
of  Kuching.  The  Samarang,  the  Sudong,  the  Seribas,  the 
Kakka,  the  E^,  the  Lundu,  the  Mato,  the  Oya,  are  smaller, 
but  all  of  use  in  conveying  the  products  of  the  interior,  par- 
ticularly sago,  from  the  ])alm-iorests  which  are  found  in 
abundance ;  and  the  mouths  of  several  of  them  form  safe  and 
convenient  harbours  at  least  for  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  at  present  is  estimated  at  300,000,  of 
whom  the  Dys^s,  the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  con- 
stitute a  large  majority.  They  are  divided  into  land  and  sea 
Dyaks,  the  latter  having  been  notorious  pirates ;  as  were  many 
of  the  MsQays,  the  most  enterprising  and  boldest  portion  of 
the  community,  who  number  from  30,000  to  40,000.  The 
Chinese,  who  make  excellent  labourers  in  a  settlement  like  this, 
where  only  labour  is  needed  to  produce  wealth  and  comfort,  num- 
ber about  3000,  but  a  steam  communication  was  established  with 
Singapore,  by  which  Chinese  inunigrants  were  provided  with  a 
free  passage ;  and  there  were  about  15,000  souls  belonging  to 
^laneous  native  tribes.    These  people  have  been  brought  by 
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the  efforts  of  the  English  Raiah  into  a  condition  of  order  that 
could  scsorcely  have  been  hoped  for.  fiy  a  combination  of  firmness 
with  gentleness,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  establish  a  ])opular 

fovemment,  in  which  the  people  have  complete  confidence. 
lOcal  chiefs  had  previousl  v  tne  administration  of  affairs  under 
the  Sultan,  and  of  such  chiefs  there  were  tliree  in  the  district 
ceded  to  Sir  James  Brooke.  He  continued  them  in  their  employ- 
ment, encoun^ed  them  to  assist  in  the  sovermnent  of  the  countnr, 
consulted  them  as  to  the  imposition  of  new  or  the  change  of  old 
taxes,  and  won  their  entire  support  The  natives  were  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  demands  of  their  chiefs  with  the  consequent 
insecurity  of  iJieir  property,  and  made  subject  to  a  direct  tax  of 
only  about  4b,  per  family ;  while  indirect  taxes  are  levied  by 
duties  on  opium,  spirits,  and  a  few  other  articles.  A  small 
standing  military  force  was  formed  witli  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  people.  A  haimt  of  pirates  has  thus  been  changed  into  an 
active  commercial  community ;  agricultural  pursuits  have  been 
successfully  stimulated  by  the  example  of  model  farms  and 
wardens ;  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are  being  gradually 
developed ;  and  the  people  generally  are  being  trained  to  habits 
of  peaceful  industry.  The  order  and  security  of  property  now 
enjoyed  have  given  so  great  a  stimulus  to  well-directed  industry, 
that  it  is  not  improbable  Sardwak  in  a  few  years  may  attain  a 
commercial  importance  only  second  to  Singapore.  In  1860  the 
exports  and  iniports  amounted  in  value  to  250,0002. ;  and  they 
have  continued  to  rise.  In  1863  the  joint  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  somewhat  exceeded  300,000(. ;  the  exports  being 
only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  imports.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  demand  for  gutta-percha,  in 
the  procuring  of  which  both  Malays  and  Dyaks  have  been 
actively  employed.  The  other  articles  have  been  camphor,  wax, 
antimony,  rattans,  and  cocoa-nut  oil 

The  inountains  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  they  ore  known,  are 
prindpaUy  of  limestone,  in  which  occur  caverns  of  enormous 
size,  the  haunts  of  the  edible  swallow,  whose  nests  form  an  im- 
portant item  of  the  exports ;  but  the  highest  mountains  consist 
of  sandstone  and  gramte.  On  the  coast  volcanic  and  primitive 
rocks  are  found.  The  mineral  products  have  been  only  partially 
*  ascertained,  but  coal  of  a  good  quality  is  known  to  exist  in 
several  places.  Gold  is  foimd  in  the  detritus  brought  down  by 
many  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  is  sought  for  chiefly  by 
Chinese  immigrants.  Iron  ore  had  been  known  to  the  natives 
.  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Rajah  Brooke,  which  they  had  a 
rude  method  of  smelting,  forming  an  easily  malleable  metal 
£rom  which  they  manufactured  swords  and  other  edged  instm- 
menta  of  great  sharpness.  Silver  has  been  found,  ana  diamonds 
occasionaliy.  Manganese  and  arsenic  are  present  in  ccmsiderable 
quantities,  but  have  not  yet  been  worked.  The  only  mineral  at 
present  worked  with  a  profit  is  the  antimony  found  at  BilL 

The  soil  of  Sarawak  m  the  plains  is  remarkably  fertile.  In 
the  alluvial  soil  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  there  are  grown 
rice,  Indian  com,  cucumbers,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, keladis  (a  nutritious  species  of  arum),  yams,  and  beans.  Of 
finiit  trees  they  raise  durians,  mangnstins,  the  cocoornut  palm, 
and  many  others.  On  the  higher  grounds  they  grow  tooocco 
and  some  cotton ;  while  the  sago  palm  flourishes  abundantly, 
-^d  gives  employment  to  many  persons^  the  trees  being  sent  down 

stream  that  the  sago  may  be  extracted  at  some  viU^e,  or  it  is 


done  on  the  spot  if  conveyance  is  not  handy.  The  hill-sides  ore 
said  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  Agrienl- 
ture,  however,  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  the  ground  being  only 
stirred  with  a  pointed  stick,  but  in  many  cases  the  crom  ore 
carefully  weeded.  The  Chinese  are,  however,  setting  a  better 
example.  They  have  become  the  market  gardeners  of  Kuching ; 
at  a  village  on  the  Limdu  they  have  above  100  acres  in  garden 
cultivation,  and  we  may  expect  that  before  long  the  luiglish 
plough  and  harrow  will  be  introduced  with  advantage.  In  the 
jungle  is  found  much  useful  timber,  and  there  are  the  gnita- 
percha  tree,  the  india-rubber  tree,  rattans,  and  the  bamboo.  Of  the 
last  two  the  uses  are  infinite.  With  the  bamboo  they  line  and  roof 
their  houses  ;  with  it  they  form  their  roads,  most  inconvenient 
ones,  as  Mr.  St  John  describes  them  ;  and  they  are  used  as  pipes 
to  bring  water  from  considerable  distances  to  their  cultivated 
grounds.  In  the  joints,  placed  upright  in  their  honaes^  they 
store  their  rice,  which  is  tnus  kept  dry,  and  preserved  &om  the 
attacks  of  insects.  Battans  they  beat  out  into  the  form  of  a 
brush  to  use  as  a  torch ;  they  are  used  as  ropes,  and  found  very 
efficient ;  they  moor  or  haul  boats  with  them,  and  the  boots 
themselves  are  bound  together  by  rattans ;  with  them  also  they 
form  suspension  bridges  across  rivers  and  chasms,  of  a  light  and 
even  elegant  appearance,  but  not  always  safe,  as  they  are  apt  to 
rot.  The  animals  are  the  buflblo,  a  small  species  of  wild  cattle 
found  in  the  mountains ;  a  few  horses  of  small  size  ;  pigs,  wild 
and  tame ;  deer  of  two  species,  and  goats.  There  aie  also 
orang-utans  and  some  monkevs,  and. many  serpents^  amcmg 
them  the  oopra-capella  and  d^e  boa.  In  the  xivers  and  on 
the  coost  are  various  edible  fish,  and  turtles'  eggs  are  found  on 
the  small  islets^  especially  on  two  called  Talang-Talang,  in  the 
bay  between  Point  Po^  and  the  Peak  of  Santubong,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Kuching.  Sharks  abound  in  the  set, 
and  even  ascend  the  rivers ;  while  alligators,  often  of  a  tot 
destructive  character,  are  found  in  most  of  the  larger  streams. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  consist  of  a  long  wooden  building 
raised  upon  posts  some  feet  above  the  ground,  or  in  fsome  in- 
stances above  the  water,  as  the  posts  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  a 
river.  This  mode  allows  of  ventilation,  and  permits  all  reAise 
to  be  thrown  down,  which,  when  on  land,  forms  an  abominable 
moss,  often  rendering  the  dwelling  inaccessible  except  by  the 
wooden  causeway,  always  a  necessary  adjunct  This  hoose  it 
the  abode  of  a  family,  or  more  than  one.  Mr.  St.  John  describes 
one  that  was  634  feet  lon^,  and  contained  neurly  500  people. 
The  building  is  usually  divided  in  the  back  portion  into  sleep- 
ing-rooms, wnile  the  front  part  is  open,  in  the  form  of  a  Terandah, 
in  which  the  domestic  laoours.  such  as  spinning  or  weaving 
cotton,  and  most  of  the  household  operations,  are  carried  on. 

The  natives  are  small,  not  excc^ing  5  feet  in  height,  bat 
strong  and  active ;  the  women  genenwy  somewhat  less,  and 
possessing  few  personal  attractions.  Formerly  it  was  the  pride 
of  the  men  to  acquire  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  with  which  the 
head-house  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  village  was  adomedL  Indeed, 
it  was  not  always  the  heads  of  enemies,  as  sometimes  a  guesi  or 
a  stranger  was  sacrificed  to  propitiate  some  supposed  spirit  ;  but 
the  practice  no  longer  exists  m  Sardwak,  though  the  ^buily 
relics  are  yet  suspended  in  their  houses.  The  Malays  are  Mo- 
hammedans ;  but  the  Dyaks,  with  many  absurd  and  abhoneat 
superstitions,  seem  to  have  a  notion  of  one  Supreme  Being  and 
of  a  future  existence.  Both  the  Protestant  and  GathoUc  mis- 
sionaries are  said  to  have  been  very  unsuoceasful  in  ccmverCxiig 
them. 

On  May  15, 1852,  the  nephew  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  to  whose 
territory  the  province  of  Bintulu  had  been  added,  left  Sorteak 
to  form  a  settlement  in  the  newly-acquired  province  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  to  build  a  fort  at  its  mouth,  and  to  leave  a 
small  garrison  there  in  order  to  give  confidence  to  the  natives  to 
cultivate  the  land  near  the  coast,  which  hitiierto  tiiey  were  afraid 
to  do  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Mohht*^  or  more  properir 
the  Lanun,  pirates.  While  lying  here  they  were  apprised  on 
Thursday,  the  19th,  that  six  of  these  piratical  vessels  were 
threatenmg  the  town  of  Muka.  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajidk  Mnd^ 
as  he  is  called,  had  with  him  a  small  steam-boat  of  about  R> 
tons  and  a  grm-boat,  both  tolerably  well  armed,  but  with  only 
8  Europeans  among  the  whole  crew.  He.  instanUr  set  oat  in 
search  of  the  pirates.  On  Friday  they  came  up  with  three  large 
prahus,  each  carrying  more  than  100  men,  wellaimed,  with  three 
long  brass  swivels,  and  plenty  of  rifles  and  musketSL  The 
steamer  had  two  9-pounderB,  a  IS-ponnder,  and  a  4-ponnder. 
The  prahus  endeavoured  to  ^un  the  coast,  where  in  the  shallow 
water  the  steamer  could  not  follow.  One  succeeded,  and  com- 
menced firing  ;  <me  of  the  others  was  reached  before  she  coaid 
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gain  the  bIioi«,  and,  after  some  firing,  was  ran  into  by  the 
steamer,  and  sunk.  The  second  was  also  struck  and  disabled, 
but  did  not  sink.  The  pirates,  most  of  whom  could  swim,  made 
for  the  shore,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  jungle,  and  the  crew  of 
the  boat  which  had  first  gained  the  coast,  seemg  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  ran  their  hS&t  ashore,  and  made  tneir  escape  to  the 
kntt  They  had  made  many  captives  alon^  the  coast,  some  of 
whom  were  rescued  and  restored  to  their  fnends,  but  many  bad 
been  killed  or  mutilated  by  the  Lanuns.  The  little  jmrty  then 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  other  three  boats,  which  they  were  told 
had  gone  out  to  sea,  and  came  up  with  them  in  a  few  hours.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  get  away,  and  drew  up  for  a  fight ;  but  the 
steam-boat  was  again  propelled  at  one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sharp  firing  of  muskets,  and  cut  her  right  in  two,  the  others 
being  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  pirates  fought 
to  the  last,  and  would  not  surrender,  but  jumped  into  the  sea 
with  their  arms.  Few  were  drowned,  as  most  of  them  were  good 
swimmers.  All  the  captives  not  lashed  to  the  vessels  escaped, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  steamer  and  gun-boat,  both  being 
crowded  with  rescued  captives  and  wounded  pirates.  There 
were  165  people  picked  up,  and  it  was  calculated  that  about  200 
had  made  their  escape  on  shore.  It  appeared  that  these  boats 
had  left  Tawi-Tawi,  an  island  to  the  south-west  of  Sooloo,  about 
seven  months  before,  had  captured  some  vessels,  and  had  seized 
many  of  the  natives  of  Borneo  as  prisoners  ;  in  one  place  it  was 
said  they  had  carried  off  200  of  the  inhabitants.  The  flag  of  the 
Emperor  of  Sooloo  was  found  on  board  one  of  the  boats,  and  it 
was  well  ascertained  that  he  partook  of  the  plunder,  and  afforded 
the  pirates  a  shelter  whenever  they  returned  from  a  successfol 
expedition. 

in  1857  the  safety  of  the  settlement  was  seriously  threatened 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Chinese.  We  have  stated  that  there 
is  a  tax  on  opium,  of  which  the  Chinese  are  the  great  consumers. 
It  was  found  that  much  of  this  was  smuggled  into  Sardwak,  and 
the  efforts  to  suppress  the  practice  gave  much  offence  to  the 
Chinese.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  addicted  to  form- 
ing themselves  into  secret  societies,  and  the  leaders  detennined 
to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  Kuching,  without  apparently  any 
notion  of  what  rule  they  wanted  to  establish  in  case  of  their 
being  successful.  On  Feb.  18  the  chiefs  of  the  ^old-washing 
community  at  Bau  assembled  about  600  of  their  workmen, 
armed  them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  embarked  them  in  their 
large  cargo  boats  on  the  stream  leading  to  Kuching,  without 
informing  them  of  their  purpose.  This,  however,  was  done  on 
the  passage  down,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  held  out  as 
the  mcentive.  At  midnight  they  arrived,  divided  themselves 
into  two  bodies,  attacked  tne  houses  of  the  police  magistrate  and 
that  of  the  Rajah.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  and  outnumbered 
beyond  all  proportion  of  resistance,  the  Europeans  and  Malays 
fought  stoutly,  killing  many  of  their  assailants.  The  Rajah 
made  his  escape,  collected  a  force  of  natives,  with  which  he 
returned  to  the  town,  and  after  a  few  days  of  riotous  occupation, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany which  accidentally  arrived,  the  Chinese  were  driven  out 
of  the  town,  pursued,  and  nearly  all  slain ;  they  were  also 
expelled  from  their  villages  of  Siniawan  and  Bau  ;  some  con- 
trived to  escape  into  the  independent  territory  of  Sambas,  and 
some  into  the  Dutch  territory,  but  the  far  greater  part  were 
hunted  down  by  the  Dyaks,  and  of  about  4000  not  above  500 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  The  lesson  was  a  severe  one, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  new  settlers,, 
and  both  the  English  and  Dutch  governments  have  repressed  as 
much  as  possible  the  institution  of  their  secret  societies  by 
keeping  their  settlements  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  St.  John's  work  has  been  supplemented  by  an  account  of 
Ten  Years  in  SardwaJk  by  Charles  Brooke,  the  nephew  of  the 
Rigah  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  now  practically  its  Governor.  The 
period  comprised  is  from  1852  to  1863,  and  contains  a  portion  of 
that  occupied  by  Mr.  St.  John.  Mr.  C.  Brooke  says  his  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  law  among  the  Dyaks ; 
the  repression  of  the  abominable  custom  of  hunting  for  "  heads" 
(that  IS  killing  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
heads  as  troimies) ;  rendering  life  and  properly  secure,  and 
giving  them  a  large  amount  of  self-government ;  m  all  of  which 
he  says  he  has  been  successful.  For  some  years,  however,  the 
process  was  somewhat  harsh.  Continual  attacks  on  the  sur- 
roimding  Dyaks  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  form  the 
substance  of  the  greater  part  of  his  records.  The  last  entries 
of  his  book,  however,  nold  out  the  promise  of  a  more 
peaceful  state.  In  October,  1863,  he  tells  of  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  chiefs  of  some  long  hostile  tribes ;  and  he  adds,  "this 


peace  has  been  the  great  event  of  the  year  1863,  and  leaves 
Sarawak  without  an  enemy  in  her  dominions,  and  without  an 
inter-tribal  petty  war  of  any  description.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  country  has  had  peace ;  and  may  it  be  a  lasting  one,  for 
expeditions  are  expensive  and  injurious,  and  have  a  disturbing 
influence  as  a  rule,  although  a  very  beneficial  effect  occasionally.* 
He  adds  that  the  natives  have  acquired  a  taste  for  commerce  and 
agriculture,  while  that  for  war  is  decreasing,  and  that  they  piefer 

Eaying  a  poll-tax  to  the  liability  of  being  call^  on  to  accompany 
ostile  expeditions ;  that  they  have  law  courts,  of  which  some 
are  presided  over  by  their  own  chiefs,  in  which  "  punishments 
and  rules  are  regulated  according  to  the  Mohammedan  code  of 
laws :  the  fines  accruing  from  these  are  paid  into  the  treasury." 

"In  out-stations,  where  the  government  has  erected 

forts  and  appointed  European  residents,  courts  also  have  been 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  in  which  native 
cases  are  settled  by  their  chiefs  according  to  Mohammedan  law, 
and  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  European,  before 
whom  all  complicated  cases  are  brought,  and  the  natives  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  willing  to  abide  by  his  single  impartial 
opinion,  when  prejudice  and  ties  of  relationship  have  too  much 
warped  the  perceptive  faculties  of  their  own  chief  to  permit  him 
to  judge  fairly.  All  cases  of  murder  are  referred  to  the  chief 
court  in  SarawdL  Such  crimes  as  the  sale  of  free  people,  or 
claiming  old  and  by-gone  debts  of  persons  who  are  unaole  to 
pay,  or  the  use  of  sharp-edged  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
primitive  justice,  are  the  most  important,  and  they  are  not  in- 
frequent" The  Supreme  Court  is  presided  over  bv  the  Rajah 
or  his  representative,  and  is  open  to  all  elates  of  natives,  but  the 
law  is  in  a  rudimentary  state  ;  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  decision,  and  thus  to  "  produce  forms  by  which  prece- 
dents may  be  established.''  Questions  regarding  slavery  are  the 
most  difficult  to  decide  ;  it  cannot  be  at  once  abolished,  and  the 
effort  is  therefore  made  to  render  its  existence  as  little  oppressive 
as  possible  ;  slaves  are  admitted  to  compkdn  of  hardships  to  the 
courts,  and  actual  trade  in  slaves  between  different  countries  is 
wholly  forbidden,  but  the  transfer  is  permitted  f^m  one  master 
to  another.  Cases  of  debt  offer  no  difficulty;  if  the  debt  is 
proveiL  the  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  labour  till  the  debt  is 
I)aid  off.  A  chureh  has  been  buut  at  Sardwak  ;  and  missionaries 
exert  themselves ;  but  though  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  strengthen  the  government,  a  complete  tolerance  and 
perfect  civil  equality  exist  Schools,  which  to  be  effective  must 
be  secular,  are  much  wanted,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  provided 
now  that  the  settlement  has  become  tranquil,  and  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  may  possibly  be  attained. 

Kuchmg,  the  capital,  has  increased  in  size  and  in  commereial 
importance.  In  1864  it  had  upwards  of  15,000  inhabitants  of 
varied  racea^  Dyaks,  Malays,  Chinese,  Bengalese,  &c.,  with  a 
very  scanty  intermixture  of  English,  who,  however,  hold  all  the 
principal  offices,  and  are  generally  the  magistrates,  they  being 
the  most  acceptable  from  their  presumed  impartiality  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks,  who  continue  to  be 
inimical  to  each  other ;  the  indolent  natives  finding  themselves 
always  outstripped  by  the  industrious  and  grasping  Chinese. 
Kuching  has  been  made  a  free  port ;  and  the  timber,  gutta- 
percha, dammar  (a  resin),  sago,  wax,  and  antimony,  bnng  a 
number  of  vessels,  so  that  the  exports  and  imports  together  were 
valued  at  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Kuching,  however,  pro- 
bably lies  too  far  up  the  river  to  maintain  its  position  as  the 
chief  port  when  the  country  becomes  more  permanently  settled 
and  its  resources  more  fully  developed.  The  government  house 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  stretches  along 
the  shore  with  but  little  depth.  There  is  a  wooden  fort,  oppo- 
site the  government  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  there  is 
a  large  church  also  built  of  wood,  in  a  Gothic  style,  which 
rendera  it  close  and  dark.  The  Bishop  of  Labuan  acts  as 
spiritual  superior  in  Sardwak,  and  often  resides  at  Kuching. 
Since  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Sir  James  Brooke  a 
British  consul  resides  in  Kuching. 

There  are  several  other  places  which  form  commereial  depdts, 
at  which  also  forts  have  been  erected  and  garrisons  placed. 
Kmnowitt  was  on  the  river  Rejang,  about  300  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  bazaar  was  large,  extending  along  the  river  front, 
but  as  the  river  was  only  navigable  for  boats,  the  town  was 
about  to  be  removed  in  1863  to  some  distance  lower  down. 
Mvhi  lies  on  the  coast,  about  tliree  miles  up  a  small  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Borneo  Company,  and  drives  a  laige  trade  in 
the  manufacture  of  sa.go  and  the  preparation  of  gutta-percha. 
The  heedless  destruction  of  the  trees  which  produce  the  last- 
named  substance  by  the  Malays  is,  however,  already  causing  fear 
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tliat  this  source  of  their  wealth  will  soon  cease.  SakarraUj  at 
the  junction  of  the  Sakarran  river  with  the  Batang  Lunar,  has 
a  strong  fort,  insulated  at  high  tide  hy  a  hroad  moat,  the  com- 
munication with  the  town  being  kept  up  by  a  draw-bridge.  In 
this  usually  resides  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Brooke,  the  nephew  of 
Sir  James.  The  fort  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  garaen  ;  it 
is  well  furnished,  has  a  good  library,  a  strong  garrison,  and  an 
arsenal  that  could  equip  a  lai^  number  of  solaiers.  Linga  is  on 
the  Batang  Lupar,  un  which  runs  a  furious  bore  with  every  tide. 
The  fort  is  a  log  building,  mounted  with  cannon,  the  oiHy 
entrance  being  by  a  window  at  a  considerable  height,  access  to 
which  is  gained  by  a  ladder.  It  was  to  this  fort  the  Bajah  and 
his  oihcers  fled  when  the  Chinese  surprised  Sardwak.  Its  im- 
portance is  much  lessened  since  the  increase  of  the  Rajah's  terri- 
tories, but  a  garrison  is  still  maintained  there.  Near  it  is  BantinOf 
a  missionary  settlement,  with  a  neat  wooden  gothic  church. 
BiiUiUuj  on  the  coast,  is  a  Malay  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  native  chiefs  and  rich  traders  liave 
here  built  some  good  houses,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade, 
and  many  of  them  have  acquired  wealth  and  adopted  luxurious 
habits. 

Sir  James  Brooke,  the  original  Rajah,  died  in  England,  whither 
he  had  retired,  in  1868 ;  the  sovereignty  descended  to  and  is 
held  by  his  nephew. 

SAVOIE  and  HAUTE-SAVOIE,  are  two  new  French 
departments  formed  since  the  annexation  to  France  of  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy  (Savoy).  The  first-named  corresponds  to  the 
old  Sardinian  provinces  of  Savoy,  Upper  Savoy,  the  county  of 
Maurienne,  and  the  Tarentaise ;  the  second  includes  the 
jjrovinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny.  The  territorial  descrip- 
tions have  been  given  under  Savoy  in  the  English  Cyclopedia. 
The  department  of  Savoie  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Haute 
Savoie,  and  touches  for  a  short  space  on  the  department  of  the 
Hautes-Alpes ;  on  the  south-east  it  is  borderea  by  Piedmont, 
along  the  frontier  of  which  rise  Mont  C^nis,  Mont  Iseran,  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  other  mountains  ;  on  the  north-west  the 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from 
Qeneva  and  from  the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  by  the  Guiers 
which  separates  it  from  the  department  of  the  Is^re.  It  lies 
between  45°  5'  and  46°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  16'  and  7*  7'  E.  long. 
Its  area  is  about  2460  square  miles ;  and  it  contained  310,000 
inhabitants  in  1866,  or  126  to  a  square  mile.  In  June,  1860,  it 
was  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Chambery  with  14 
cantons ;  Albertville  with  4  cantons  ;  Moutiers  with  6  cantons  ; 
and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  with  6  cantons;  and  there  are 
altogether  326  communes.  It  has  an  archbishop  of  Chaml)ery, 
and  bishops  of  Moutiera  and  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne.  There 
is  a  Cour  Imp6riale  seated  at  Chamberv  ;  where  are  also  an 
university  and  a  lyceum.  It  is  included  in  tlie  22nd  military 
division  which  has  its  head-quarters  at  Grenoble. 

The  department  of  Haute  Savoie  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  touching  that  province  on  the  north-west ; 
on  the  west  the  Rhone  separates  it  from  the  department  of  the 
Ain  ;  on  the  south  it  is  boimded  bv  Savoie ;  on  tne  south-^ast  by 
the  Dolent,  separating  it  from  Heamont ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
canton  of  Valais.  It  lies  between  45°  30'  and  46°  22'  N.  lat,  and 
6^  25'  and  7°  E.  long.  Its  area  is  about  1738  square  miles ;  and  its 
population  267,406  in  1861,  or  about  154  to  a  8C[uare  mile.  The 
population  of  both  departments  shows  a  considerable  decrease 
from  the  returns  of  1856.  It  contains  four  arrondissements, 
those  of  Anuecy  with  7  cantons,  Bonneville  \^'ith  8  cantons. 
Saint  Julien  with  6  cantons,  and  Thonon  with  6  cantons,  and 
there  are  altogether  309  communes.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  of  Annecy ;  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Imp^riale  of  Chambeiy  ;  and  is  included  in  the  same  military 
division  as  Savoie.  Annecy  is  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  now  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 

SAVOY  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  451],  Nice  and  Mentone  [E.  C. 
vol.  iii.  col.  978].  On  June  14,  1860,  after  a  vote  of  plebiscite 
had  been  taken,  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  on  the  N.W.  of  Piedmont, 
and  abutting  on  Geneva,  Avith  the  countv  of  Nice,  passed  from 
under  the  dominion  of  Sardinia  (then,  however,  assimiing  the 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy)  to  that  of  France.  On  Feb.  2, 
1861,  the  districts  of  Mentone  and  Roquebrune,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  county  of  Nice,  were  also  acquired  by  France  by 
purchase  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco ;  the  price  paid  being 
160,0002.  These  territories  now  form  the  departments  of  the 
Alpes  Maritimes,  with  a  population  of  189,696  soiils,  Savoie, 
wiUi  310,000,  and  Haute-Savoie  with  286,000,  according  to  the 
census  of  1Q^6.  Since  the  annexation  to  France  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French,  appear  to  have  taken  an  interest  in 


the  improvement  of  the  towns,  particularly  of  Nice,  which  they 
visited  in  September  1860,  as  also  the  pretty  little  seaport  of 
Mentone. 

SAXE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  453 — 456].  In  the  four  sovereign 
duchies  bearing  this  prefix  there  has  been  little  recent  altera- 
tion ;  together  they  formed  the  12th  voice  in  the  Federal  Diet 
of  Germany,  and  each  had  one  vote  in  the  full  assembly.  In 
Saxb  Altenbebq  the  population  increased  from  132,738  in  1850 
to  141,426  in  December,  1867.  The  liber^  constitution  given 
in  1848-9  was  largely  restricted  in  1854  by  withdrawing  the 
power  of  legislating  on  the  revenue  of  the  domains,  and  in  1855 
still  further  by  narrowing  the  electors'  franchise.  The  Duke, 
Ernest  Frederic,  was  a  supporter  of  Prussia,  and  joined  in  the 
popular  demonstration  agamst  Denmark. 

SAX£-CoBURa-Gk)THA,  owing  to  the  character  of  its  Duke, 
Ernest  II.,  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  internal  aSiurs  of 
Germany — notwithstanding  its  insignificant  size,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1861  numbering  only  159,431,  an  increase,  however,  of 
9019  over  that  of  1852,  mcreased  in  December.  1864  to  168,290. 

The  duke  has  always  been  a  promoter  of  plans  for  an  united 
Germany,  and  submitted  one  to  the  Federal  Diet  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  not  adopted.  His  views  were  to  place  Prussia, 
of  which  power  he  was  a  supporter,  at  the  head  of  the  Federation, 
as  the  most  liberal  of  the  two  great  German  states.  To  forward 
this  end  he  placed  the  military  contingent  of  his  duchy  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Prussian  government.  For  a 
like  purpose  he  encouraged  the  movement  ol  the  Schiltzenverein 
(national  rijfle  association),  which  held  its  first  general  meeting 
at  Gotha  in  July,  1861,  and  with  more  ceremony  and  in  larger 
numbers  at  Frankfort  in  July,  1862.  He  warmly  advocated  uie 
commercial  treaty  between  Prussia  and  France ;  but  he  went 
beyond  Prussia  on  the  Danish  question,  promoting  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Diet,  and  beinff  one  of  the  first  to  ac&owled^e  the 
young  Duke  of  Augustenbuig  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig.  At  nome  he  has  vainly  attempted  to 
amalgamate  the  two  ]^rtions  of  his  duchy  into  one  state,  the  plans 
for  that  purpose  having  always  been  rejected  by  Cobuig,  which 
fears  the  preponderance  of  Gotha.  There  is  a  common  chamber 
for  general  ofiairs,  however,  though  each  retains  its  provincial 
assembly ;  and  it  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  the  duke  that 
there  is  in  them  considerable  freedom. 

Sax£-Meiking£M'Hildburghaus£N  increased  its  population 
from  166,364  in  1853  to  181,483  in  December,  1867.  Here 
the  liberal  constitution  ^ven  in  1848-9  has  been  almoat  totally 
abolished,  though  there  is  stUl  a  representative  chamber,  elected 
from  classes.  In  1853  and  1854  electoral  laws  were  issued,  by 
which  its  powers  were  greatly  restricted.  Notwithstanding  this, 
an  opposition  arose  in  the  sitting  which  commenced  in  October, 
1860,  as  to  the  restrictions  on  the  pi'ess  imposed  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Federal  Diet,  which  were  declared  not  to 
be  compulsory,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
ducal  domains.  In  the  sittmg  of  1861  this  latter  question  was 
again  agitated.  The  chamber  rejected  the  plan  oifered  by  the 
ministiy,  and  the  proposals  of  the  chambers  were  rejected 
by  the  duke,  who  also  rejected  the  address  of  the  chamber,  pray- 
ing that  the  military  contingent  might  l^e  conceded  to  Prussia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  three  duchies,  upon  which  the 
chamber  refused  to  vote  the  sum  required  for  the  contingent. 
In  this  year  Herr  Becker,  one  of  the  membera  of  the  opposi- 
tion, was  committed  to  prison  after  the  rising  of  the  assembly. 
The  Duke  Bernard  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Austria,  but 
also  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  the  minor  states  at  Wurz- 
bui^,  embracing  the  popular  view  with  regard  to  Denmark, 
which  has  brought  him  more  in  accord  with  his  subjects.  He 
has  also  consented  to  several  measures  of  the  chamber  for  re- 
leasing industiy  from  many  of  its  trammels. 

Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  the  Grand  Duchy,  had  in  December, 
1867,  a  population  of  282,656,  an  increase  of  20,332  over  that 
of  1853.  Charles  Alexander  is  Prussian  in  hu  politics,  and 
modified  in  1852  Uie  liberal  constitution  of  1848.  In  1862  laws 
were  passed  abolishing  the  exclusive  privilesges  of  the  old  trade 
guilds,  thus  so  far  givmg  freedom  to  industry ;  but  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  Federal  law  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
negatived  by  16  votes  to  15.  The  chamber  and  the  Grand 
Duke  were  in  unison  with  the  people  as  to  tlie  attack  on 
Denmark  by  the  German  Confederation. 

All  the  duchies  now  belong  to  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, send  deputies  to  its  parliament,  the  military  contingents 
are  under  Prussian  control,  and  all  are  represented  diplomati- 
cally by  Prussia. 

SAXONY  [E,  C.  vol  iv.  col.  456].    The  territories  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Saxony  have  not  been  altered,  but  the  population, 
already  dense,  has  been  considerably  increased.  By  the  census 
of  1867  it  had  increased  from  1,987,832  in  1852  to  2,423,576,  of 
which  the  circle  of  Dresden  contained  638,916,  that  of  Leipsic 
553,582,  Zwickau  908,545,  and  that  of  Bautzen  32^533.  The 
towns  have  shared  in  the  increase.  Dresden  had  by  the  same 
census  156,024  inhabitants,  Leipzic,  90,824,  Chemmtz  58,573, 
Zwickau  24,506,  and  eight  others  more  than  10,000  each.  Trade 
has  flourished  ;  measures  have  been  taken  for  abolishing  certain 
corporate  rights  and  giving  more  freedom  to  industry ;  and  the 
country  has  been  on  the  whole  prosperous.  As  the  deputies 
meet  only  triennially,  unless  summoned  extraoixlinarily,  the 
budget  U  prepared  for  three  years.  For  1861-63  the  annual 
revenue  was  given  as  1,235,635/.,  and  the  expenditure  was  formed 
to  balance  it,  including  237,910/.  for  public  works.  For  1867-9 
the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  were  fixed  at  2,148,740/. 
The  national  debt  in  1868  amounted  to  28,842,136/. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany  this  little  kingdom,  under 
its  active  minister,  Baron  von  Beust,  took  a  prominent  part.  It 
was  the  constant  labour  of  the  baron  to  imite  all  the  minor 
states  in  a  resistance  of  the  predominance  of  the  two  ^reat  states, 
especiaUv  that  of  Prussia.  In  1859,  during  the  Italian  war,  he 
promoted  in  the  Diet  measures  for  assisting  Austria  ;  on  Russia 
remonstrating  against  the  arming  for  that  purpose,  he  replied 
very  rudely  to  Prince  Gortschakoif,  and  the  assistance  was  only 
withheld  in  consec|ueuce  of  Prussia,  as  a  member  of  the  Confede- 
ration, refusing  its  adherence  to  the  proposal  In  1860  when  in 
unison  with  the  popular  voice,  the  Diet  would  have  interfered 
on  account  of  the  complaints  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  against 
Denmark,  it  was  <^in  in  opposition  to  Prussia.  In  1861  the 
proposals  of  Prussia  for  a  national  union  were  again  defeated  in 
the  Diet  by  the  votes  of  the  secondary  states,  which  had  formed 
an  antagonistic  assembly  at  Wurzburg,  of  whose  proceedings 
Baron  von  Beust  was  an  active  inst^ator,  and  whose  members, 
through  him,  presented  a  project  of  Federal  Reform  to  the  Diet, 
which,  however,  was  not  carried.  In  1863  he  promoted  with 
vigour  the  attack  upon  Holstein,  and  the  Saxon  contingent,  with 
that  of  Hanover,  was  deputed  to  carry  into  eifect  the  votes  of  the 
Diet.  On  the  recommendation  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark  with- 
drew its  forces,  and  the  occupation  took  place  without  resistance. 
When  Prussia  and  Austria  desired  in  the  Diet  that  the  occupa- 
tion should  be  restricted  to  Holstein,  they  were  outvoted,  where- 
upon they  took  the  afbir  into  their  own  hands,  sent  their  own 
troops,  and  superseded  those  of  the  Diet,  who  proposed  calling 
out  more  of  their  contingent  reserves  to  contest  the  matter,  but 
ultimately  gave  way.    [Schleswig-Holstein,  E.  C.  S.]. 

In  the  contest  that  arose  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Saxony 
adhered  faithfully  to  Austria.  The  consequence  was  that  Dresden 
was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by  the  invading  Prussians. 
No  resistance  could  be  offered  :  the  royal  fiEunily  and  the  army 
withdrew  as  the  Prussian  troops  entered.  The  Saxons  fought 
bravely  on  the  Austrian  side,  and  suffered  accordingly,  and  the 
1>attle  of  Koni^[gratz  left  the  whole  kingdom  in  possession  of 
Prussia.  The  mtervention  of  some  of  the  neutral  powers  pro- 
cured the  restitution  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  to  King  John, 
on  condition  of  Saxony  becoming  a  member  of  the  North  Geiman 
Confederation  ;  of  consenting  to  be  represented  diplomatically 
by  Prussia ;  of  transferring  the  control  of  her  aimy  to  the  Prus- 
sian government ;  of  allowmg  Konigstein  and  some  other  fortified 
places  to  be  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops ;  and  of  dismissing 
Baron  von  Beust.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  two  courts 
have  since  shown  themselves  very  amicable.  In  October,  1866, 
the  king  and  queen  returned  to  their  shadowy  sovereignty,  and 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden. 

Baron  von  Beust  transferred  his  services  to  Austria,  where  he 
has  been  enabled  to  effect  a  national  concord  on  a  liberal 
footing,  for  which  he  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count. 

SCARBOROUGH,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E;  C.  vol.  iv. 
col.  461],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  42}  miles 
N.E.  &om  York  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway.  Scarborough 
returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  3940  inhabited  houses,  and  18.377  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  5462  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  1351 
electors,  and  3371  were  r^;istered  in  1868.  At  the  general 
election  of  1865  there  were  1158  voted ;  and  about  2550  at  that 
of  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  109,104/.;  the 
rateable  value  88,196/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is 
constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Scarborough  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  33  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of 
81,460  acres,  and  a  population  of  30,425. 

Scarborough  has  oecome  the  most  fashionable  waterLog-plaoe 


on  the  north-east  coast,  and  this  has  led  to  great  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  town.  Terraces  of  good  houses  have  been 
erected  both  on  the  North  and  South  Cuffia ;  the  Spa  has  been 
enlarged,  the  promenade  lengthened,  and  new  baths  opened.  In 
constructing  the  Rock  Gardens  on  the  North  Cliff  in  1860,  a  new 
Spa  was  discovered,  and  reading  and  music-rooms  were  erected 
in  connection  with  it.  The  Grand  Hotel  erected  in  1867  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  is  a  very  lai'ge  and  costly 
Italian  structure  of  white  brick,  with  dressings  of  stone  and  terra- 
cotta ;  is  nine  storeys  high,  and  contains  300  bed-rooms,  besides 
large  dining  and  public  rooms.  The  parish  church  has  been 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Christian.  In  1863  a 
new  church,  St.  Martin-on-the-Hill,  late  First  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Bodley.  A  new  Cfon- 
gregational  chapel.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform  with  a 
tower  and  spire  175  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1865,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  by  whom  a  BaptiBt 
chapel,  also  cruciform  and  Second  Pointed  in  style  was  built  in 
1867.  A  Wesleyan  chapel,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in  1862. 
A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  also  been  opened. 
In  1865  a  new  bridce  was  carried  across  the  Ramsdale  valley. 
Iron  founding,  machine-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  jet 
ornaments  provide  employment ;  and  the  herring  fishery  is 
extensive.  Ship  building  is  discontinued.  On  the  30tn  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
124  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  buAlen 
of  4586  tons,  and  97  above  50  tons,  of  28,240  tons,  aggregate 
burden,  and  1  steam  vessel  of  16  tons.  During  1867  there 
cleared  coastwise — inwards  367  sailing-vessels  of  22,345  tons, 
outwards  35  sailing-vessels  of  1963  tons,  all  British.  From  and 
to  foreign  ports,  inwards — 7  British  sailing-vessels  of  937  tons,  and 
5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  428  tons  ;  outwards,  5  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  321  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  95  tons.  The 
amount  of  Customs'  duty  collected  during  1867  was  2368/.,  a 
decrease  of  443/.  chiefly  on  com.  The  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  41 7L,  an  increase  of  134/.  over  1866.  Four  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  463].  On 
May  8,  1852,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
which  subsequently  Russia  and  some  of  the  minor  German 
States  gave  their  adherence.  This  treaty  had  been  brought 
about  by  Frederic  YII.  of  Denmark,  who,  having  no  direct 
heirs,  took  this  course  to  prevent  any  difficulty  arising  as  to 
the  succession  on  his  decease.  The  component  parts  of  the 
Danish  kingdom  had  distinct  rights  and  customs ;  in  Denmark 
proper  the  Salic  law  had  been  abolished,  but  it  still  existed  in 
Scmeswig  and  Holstein.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  also  were 
members  of  the  German  Confederation,  while  Schleswig,  though 
closely  allied  with  Holstein,  was  not.  To  unite  all  tliese 
elements  was  the  task  undertaken  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  to  which,  by  the  above-named  treaty,  he  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  most  direct 
heirs  were  the  children  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  by  an  aunt 
of  the  reigning  king,  but  the  salic  law  excluded  them  from  the 
succession  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  They  were  bought  off, 
as  were  also,  in  December,  1852,  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  signed  a  renunciation  of  his  rights  on 
certain  stipulations;  and,  apparently  with,  an  unanimous 
sanction,  the  heir  was  declared  to  be  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg. 

On  November  15,  1863,  Frederic  VII.  died,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Christian  IX.  was  proclaimed,  and,  except  in 
Holstein,  his  accession  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Holstein, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  Germans  had  settled,  remained 
dissatisfied ;  and  when  the  young  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  son 
of  him  who  had  sold  his  rights  and  signed  the  renimciation, 
advanced  his  claims,  which  he  did  within  a  few  days  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  soverei^,  they  evinced  a  strong  desire  to 
support  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  the  King 
of  Ba^  ^  .»         -  ..  ..      ^ 


»eing  tne  recognised  Sovereign 
In  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  members  were  urging 
their  government  to  an  armed  interference  in  the  interests  of 
German  union,  but  the  king  replied  that  he  could  not  "  arbi- 
trarily and  without  regard  for  the  international  relations  of 
Prussia,  withdraw  from  the  European  treatise  concluded  in  1852. 
The  succession  q^uesUon  will  be  examined  by  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  with  my  co-operation,  and  I  cannot  anticipate 
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the  lesults  of  this  examination."    On  dismissing  the  Chamber 
on  January  25,  1864,  the  king  again  addressed  them  to  the  same 

Surpose.  We  shall  see  how  this  promise  was  kept  On  the  kst 
9.J  of  the  year,  Earl  Russell  adoressed  a  note  to  the  Federal 
Diet  proposing  a  conference  and  a  suspension  of  action  while  the 
conference  was  sitting  :  but  without  effect. 

On  Dec.  24,  1863,  the  Federal  force,  which  was  furnished  by 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  arrived  at  Hambuig,  was  forwarded  by 
rail  on  the  following  day  to  Kiel,  and  occupied  the  whole  of 
Holstein,  except  Rendsburg  and  Frederickstadt  The  troops 
were  accompanied  by  civil  commissioners,  who  took  into  their 
hands  the  administration  of  the  duchv.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
Austria  and  Prussia  gave  notice  to  tlie  Federal  commander  that 
they,  as  the  chief  powera  in  Germany,  intended  to  be  the  execu- 
tors of  the  decree  of  the  Frankfort  Diet,  and  that  the  Federal 
troops  must  evacuate  the  territory,  to  which  they  were  forced  to 
submit  The  demands  on  Denmark  were  then  renewed  by  the 
two  great  powers,  which  being  ^gain  resisted,  hostilities  com- 
menced on  Feb.  1,  1864.  The  Danes  had  retired  witliin  the 
Eyder,  in  the  belief  that  England  and  France  would  ultimately 
interfere  to  prevent  any  gross  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1852  ; 
they  trusted  also  to  the  strength  of  the  Dannewerke — an  ancient 
zampart  which  had  been  strengthened  since  1850.  There  were 
now  three  lines  of  entrenchment,  with  several  batteries,  and 
Missunde  was  strongly  fortified  with  a  formidable  tete-du*pont, 
to  protect  the  passage  of  the  Schlei.  On  Feb.  1,  General  von 
Wrangel,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  forces,  crossed  the 
Schleswig  frontier,  took  possession  of  Gottorp,  the  Danish  troops 
retiring,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Schleswigers,  telling 
them  tnat  he  "  had  come  to  protect  their  rights,  and  that  the 
governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  determined  to  abolish 
the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark."  On  Feb.  2  a 
severe  contest  between  the  Danes  and  Prussians  took  place  at 
MiBsund&  The  Danes  fought  well,  but  were  outnumbered  in 
men,  and  greatly  overmatched  in  both  small  arms  and  artillerv. 
On  the  3ia,  the  Austrians  attacked  the  Danish  lines  at  Oberselk, 
which  they  carried,  as  well  as  Konigsberg,  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of 
life,  as  the  Danes  fought  obstinately.  The  Prussians  at  length 
contrived  to  pass  a  body  of  troops  over  the  Schlei  during  a  snow- 
storm, and  on  the  6th,  on  advancing  to  a  grand  assault,  thev 
foimd  that  the  Danes  had  abandoned  the  position,  left  their  artil- 
lery, and  were  retreating  northward,  totally  unable  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  armies  of  the  two  chief  powers  of  Germany. 
The  retreat  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Danes  :  the  cold  was 
intense,  the  roads  were  slippery  and  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
Austrians  were  in  hot  pursuit  At  Oversee  the  rear-guard  was 
overtaken,  and  a  severe  struggle  took  place,  both  sides  suifering 
considerable  loss,  but  the  Austrians  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
continue  the  pursuit  Schleswig  fell,  of  course,  and  the  Aus- 
trians took  Flensberg  after  a  slight  resistance,  while  tlie  Prus- 
sians followed  the  Danish  forces,  who  had  fiallen  back  on  Dybbol, 
or  Diippel,  a  strongly  fortified  position  opposite  the  Isle  of 
Alsen.  The  abandonment  of  the  line  of  Dannewerke  occasioned 
much  indignation  at  Copenhagen.  The  Rigsraad  voted  high- 
spirited  addresses,  but  they  could  provide  neither  men  nor  arms. 
The  snmller  states  of  Germany,  too,  those  who  had  been  most 
loud  in  proclaiming  the  German  rights  over  Holstein  and 
Schles¥rig,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Diet ; 
and  the  Federal  Commissioners  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  stated  that  the  occupation  of  Altona  uy  the  Prussian  troops 
could  only  be  regarded  as  '^  an  act  of  violence  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  declarations  venr  recently  made  by  the  high  cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin."  Neither  the  patriotic  addresses  of  the 
Danish  Rigsraad,  nor  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  members  of  the 
Diet  had  any  effect  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians.  On  Feb.  7  General  von  Wrangel  announced  that 
in  future  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners  would  administer 
the  civil  government  of  Schleswig,  and  that  the  German  lan- 
gua^  would  alone  be  used  in  all  branches  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Diippel  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Alsen  by  a  channel, 
which,  at  that  spot,  is  only  about  150  yards  wide.  It  was  for- 
tified, but  not  so  effectively  as  it  might  have  been,  and  in  it  and 
the  neighbouring  island,  the  Danes  had  about  12,000  soldiers. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  their  whole  force  could  not  have  amounted 
to  more  than  30,000  men,  while  the  Austrians  had  about  the 
same  number,  and  the  Prussiims  upwards  of  50,000,  which  were 
bdng  continually  augmented.  General  Gablenz,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  troops,  was  induced  to  imdertake  the  capture  of 
Fredencia,  in  Jutland,  while  Marshal  Wrangel  aat  down  before 


Diippel.  This  invasion  of  Jutland  was  disapproved  of  at  Vienna 
when  it  became  known,  but  having  thus  broken  into  a  State 
over  which  they  never  pretended  to  have  any  dainis,  they  ad- 
vanced, as  lanidl]^  as  baa  weather  and  cut-up  roads  would  allow 
them,  to  Freaericia.  The  town  was  bombamed  for  a  day  or  two^ 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Danes,  without  any  fuitner  effiot 
in  its  defence.  At  Diippel,  the  Prussians  for  some  days  woe 
waiting  for  their  heavr  artillery,  and,  during  the  delay,  made  u 
attempt  to  surpnse  Alsen  from  the  sea ;  but  a  stonu  broke  np 
the  pontoons  provided,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  When 
the  Prussian  artillery  arrived,  it  proved  greatly  superior  to  tk 
old  guns  on  the  Danish  batteries,  and  the  needle-gun  bad  alieadv 
made  itself  dreaded  by  its  adversaries.  On  March  17  the  Puis- 
sians  attacked  Diippel  village  and  Rilhcnberg  hill,  and  carried 
them.  On  March  28  another  attack  was  made  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  a  Danish  iron-clad,  the  Bolf  Krake,  did  essential  ser- 
vice by  flanking  the  attacking  party  with  showers  of  grape. 
Even  on  this  occasion,  though  the  Prussians  were  repulsed,  their 
loss  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  Danes — a  result  due  to  the  rapidity 
and  precision  of  firing  of  the  needle-gun.  Soon  after,  the  town 
of  Sonderbuig,  in  Alsen,  was  bombarded  ;  and  on  Apnl  18,aita 
a  gallant  defence,  the  last  remaining  bastions  were  stormed,  aad 
the  Prussians  remained  masters  of  the  place,  the  ganison  retiiiitg 
into  Jutland.  After  the  fall  of  Diippel  the  Pniasiana  enteitd 
Jutland,  levying  heavy  contributions  on  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants, *^  in  compensation  for  the  damage  to  property  caused  to 
Prussian  as  well  as  to  other  German  subjects  by  ships  and  caigoc^ 
captured  by  the  Danes."    Alsen  was  taken  on  the  2dth  of  June. 

The  Danes,  thus  abandoned  by  their  expected  allies — for  eves 
Sweden  had  determined  not  to  interfere — ^were  compelled  to  sac 
for  peace.  Suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  on  July  30 
for  10  days,  and  an  armistice  concluded  on  Aug.  1,  by  which  the 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  remain  in  Jutland  until  ^ 
peace  with  Austria  and  Prussia  was  ratified.  This  was  done  ts 
Oct.  30,  and  by  it  Schleswig,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  a  part  of 
Jutland,  were  surrendered  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  tiri 
powers  took  possession  of  the  concjuests  in  their  own  names. 
Austria  gave  up  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  on  payment  of  2,500,OCir< 
thalers ;  and  the  civil  administration  of  Holstein  ^or  rather  mili- 
tary, for  both  powers  named  their  generals  as  administrators)  wss 
assigned  to  Austria,  that  of  Schleswig  to  Prussia.  In  the  cod- 
vention  of  Gastein,  August  14,  1865,  Prussia,  having  obtain^fl 
Austria  as  her  confederate  in  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  piv)- 
vinces,  found  less  difficulty  in  securing  her  consent  to  a  declara- 
tion that  the  real  title  to  the  Duchies  was  in  the  King  if 
Denmark,  and  consequently,  by  the  treaty  of  October  90,  tha: 
right  was  now  vested  m  the  two  sovereigns.  Prussia  avowed  Kr 
intention  to  annex  them  to  her  own  dominionSy  and  ofieied 
Austria  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  her  assistance  in  the  war. 
Austria  refused,  advocated  the  independence  of  the  Duchies,  and 
proposed  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  Diet  of  the  Confedeiatioa, 
which  offer  was  in  like  manner  rejected  by  Prussia.  In  Scldesw^ 
a  severe  rule  was  maintained  :  no  political  meetings  were  pe^ 
mitted,  all  municipal  officers  suspected  of  being  anti-Pru^an 
were  removed,  and  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenbuig 
were  not  allowed  to  be  discussed.  In  Holstein  greater  liberh' 
was  allowed,  and  this  gave  ofifence  to  Prussia.  Both  parties  ielt 
that  a  serious  quarrel  was  approaching,  and  both  began  to  arm. 
While  doing  so  each  profess^  the  most  peaceful  intentions,  and 
each  asserted  that  it  was  only  the  increased  armaments  of  tk 
other  that  rendered  it  a  necessity  to  do  likewise. 

The  war  which  ultimately  arose  out  of  these  dissensions  ha^ 
been  related  under  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  concluded  after  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz,  Austria  al»ndoned  all  her  claims  on  the 
Duchies  to  Prussia,  but  stipulated  that  the  Danish  portion  d 
Schleswie  should  be  restored  to  Denmark,  while  the  Gensaa 
part,  wiui  a  defined  military  frontier,  should  be  annexed  U. 
Prussia.  It  was  understood  that  the  decision  as  to  what  part 
was  Danish  should  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  votcss  of  th^ 
inhabitants.  But  when  Denmark  applied  to  have  these  boun- 
daries fixed,  she  was  told  that  she  was  no  party  to  the  treaty, 
and  had  no  right  to  make  the  demand ;  that  rested  only  witk 
Austria.  In  the  meantime,  strong  manifestations  were  madt 
in  tbe  north  of  Schleswig  in  favour  of  Denmark,  but  were 
rigorously  repressed  by  Prussia.  During  1868,  however,  negch 
tiations  were  commenced  between  Denmark  and  Prussia ;  bu: 
the  difficulties  raised  by  the  latter  power  as  to  the  guarantees  to 
be  given  for  the  protection  of  the  Gennans  who  might  be  resi- 
dent in  the  cedea  portion,  has  prevented  any  agreement  being  1 
arrived  at,  and  all  Schleswig  remains  subject  to  Prussian  taxation  ' 
and  conscription. 
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SCOTLAND  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  469],  Under  Great  Britain 
in  the  E.  C.  S.  tne  statistics  of  Scotland  are  given  with  consider- 
able fulness  in  connection  with  those  of  !&igland  and  Wales : 
under  the  present  heading  it  will  be  enough  to  add  a  few  more 
particular  details  referring  to  Scotland  exclusiyely. 

Population,  <&c, — The  area  of  Scotland  was  ascertained  with  a 
nearer  approximation  to  accuracy  for  the  Census  of  1861  than-  it 
had  been  preyiously.  According  to  the  official  return,  Scotland 
contains  aWut  30,685  square  miles,  or  19,639,377  acres,  of  which 
about  155,000  acres  are  inland  lakes  of  various  sizes.  For  the 
same  census  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  islands  around  the 
coast  of  Scotland  was  for  the  first  time  made,  with  the  curious 
result  that,  instead  of  there  being,  ''as  was  surmised,''  only 
*'  about  386  islands,  of  which  155  were  inhabited,"  there  are 
really  787  islands,  "  and  of  these  186  were  inhabited  by  one  or 
more  persons  on  the  day  on  which  the  census  was  taken.'' 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1861  was  3,066,633,  of  whom 
the  females  were  in  the  proportion  of  1 11*2  for  every  100  males ; 
the  excess  of  females  serving  with  other  facts  to  show,  as  the 
Registrar-General  remarks,  "  that  a  much  lai^er  proportion  of 
men  in  Scotland  leave  the  country  than  in  Enghmd,  either  as 
emigrants  to  the  colonies,  foreign  countries,  and  England,  or  to 
engage  themselves  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  shipping." 
The  increase  of  the  population  is  given  under  Oreat  Britain. 
In  the  60  years  between  1801  and  1861  the  total  increase  was 
90*32  per  cent,  but  between  1851  and  1861  it  was  only  6  per 
cent,  being  much  less  than  that  of  any  previous  decennial  period. 
The  return  of  the  number  of  houses  in  Scotland  is  admitted 
by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  to  be  worthless,  because  incorrect, 
owin^  to  its  having  been  found  *'  quite  impracticable  to  get  the 
English  census  definition  of  a  house  carried  out"  by  the  Scottish 
enumerators. 

By  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  and  Lanark,  were  each  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  to  return  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  one  member  for  each  county  as  previously;  thie  towns  of 
Glasgow  and  Dundee  each  received  an  additional  member,  and 
the  towns  of  Hawick,  Galashiels,  and  Selkirk  were  jointly  to 
return  a  member;  the  Universities  of  Edinbui^h  and  St. 
Andrew's  were  jointly  to  return  a  member,  and  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  jointly  a  member.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  counties  of  Peebles  ana  Selkirk,  instead  of  returning  each  a 
member,  were  in  future  to  return  a  member  jointly.  Scotland 
has  thus  gained  2  members  for  the  counties,  3  for  the  burghs, 
and  2  for  the  universities,  and  has  now  60  members  in  all, 
instead  of  53  as  previously; — the  7  additional  members  being 
gained  by  the  disfranchisement  of  English  boroughs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  Scotland  from  1868  to  1867  inclusive  : — 


Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

18^ 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

104,018 
106,543 
105,629 
107,036 
107,138 
109,325 
112,445 
113,126 
113,639 
114,115 

63,539 
61,714 
68,170 
62,287 
67,159 
71,421 
74,303 
70,821 
71,273 
69,024 

19,655 
21,201 
21,225 
20,828 
20,544 
22,087 
22,675 
23,577 
23,629 
22,521 

The  births  in  1867  were  35-95  per  1000  of  the  estimated  popula- 
tion, 9*6  per  cent,  being  illegitimate ;  the  deaths  were  21-45  per 
1000  ;  the  marriages  7  per  1000.  Of  the  678,584  families  in 
Scotland  in  1861,  there  were  226,723  or  34  per  cent,  living  each 
in  a  single  room,  and  7964  were  each  "living  in  single  rooms 
which  contained  no  window,  but  the  light  to  wnich  was  admitted 
by  the  door,  or  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof  or  side  wall,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  window  and  chimney."  The 
number  of  persons  to  each  square  mile  was  99*7. 

PrimwryEducaium  has  been  making  steady  procress  in  Scot- 
land. In  1854  the  inspectors'  returns  gave  the  number  of  primary 
schools  (exclusive  of  Koman  Catholic  schools)  as  679,  with  accom- 
modation for  76,799  children,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
67,890  ;  in  1860,  schools,  1260 ;  accommodation,  161,421 ;  ave- 
rage attendance,  132,909;  whilst  in  1867  the  returns  gave, 
schools,  1739 ;  accommodation,  231,898,  and  average  attendance, 
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169,131.  The  entire  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  attending 
school  at  the  Census  of  1861  was  441,166.  The  report  of  the 
Registrar-General  shows  that  in  1865,  the  last  year  returned, 
88*58  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  77*78  per  cent  of  the  women  who 
married  were  able  to  sign  their  names  in  writing,  whilst  in  Eng- 
land in  the  same  year  only  77*5  per  cent  of  the  men  marrying 
and  68*8  of  the  women  signed  their  names. 

The  number  of  registered  Paupers  in  Scotland  in  1853  was 
74,437  in  882  parishes  ;  in  1860  it  was  77,306  in  883  parishes  ; 
and  in  1867  it  was  76,737,  with  44,432  dependents,  in  all  121,169 
in  885  parishes.  The  total  amoimt  received  from  poor-rates^  &c., 
in  1853  was  554,700^.,  the  amount  expended  in  the  relief  and 
management  of  tiie  poor  was  544,5522.  In  1860  the  amount  re- 
ceived was  671,516/.,  the  expenditure  663,277/.  In  1867  the 
receipts  had  risen  to  830,2797.,  ther  expenditure  to  807,631/.,  of 
which  50,419/.  was  on  buildings.  The  number  of  poor-houses  in 
operation  in  1867  was  60,  with  accommodation  for  13,846  inmates. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  for  Criminal 
Offences  in  Sc6tland  m  1867  was  3305,  of  whom  2497  were  males^ 
and  808  females,  an  increase  of  295  males  and  7  females  from 
1866.  Of  the  total  714  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1994  could 
only  read  and  write  imperfectly,  475  could  read  and  write  weU, 
and  94  had  received  a  superior  education,  leaving  28  unaccounted 
for.  Of  the  offences,  8&4  were  against  the  person,  445  aeainst 
property,  with  violence,  1633  against  property  without  violence, 
49  malicious  offences  against  property,  83  forgery  and  other 
offences  against  currency,  and  231  not  classed.  Of  the  3305 
offenders,  494  were  discharged  without  triad,  2811  were  tried,  and 
of  these  2510  were  convicted.  In  1868  the  county  police  con- 
sisted of  1021  men,  or  one  for  every  1801  of  the  inhabitants ;  the 
bui^h  constables  were  1861,  or  one  for  every  630  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Revenue,  <£:c.  —  For  the  year  1867  Scotland  contributed 
8,289,242/.  to  the  public  revenue,  the  contribution  of  Ireland  for 
the  same  year  being  6,317,121/.  Of  the  gross  receipts,  customs' 
duties  in  Scotland  produced  3,161,310/. ;  inland  revenue, 
4,704,134/. ;  Post-office,  408,762/. ;  Crown  lands,  15,036/.  The 
commission  on  money  orders  was  13,304/. :  stamps  produced 
807,469/.  ;  income  tax,  487,029/.  The  public  expenditure  ap- 
plicable to  Scotland,  as  far  as  distinguishable  m  the  annual 
parliamentaiv  votes  and  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
was  552,808/.  in  1867,  whilst  that  applicable  to  Ireland  was 
2,230,593/. 

Agriculture, — ^The  relative  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
shown  under  Grsat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  E.C.S.  The 
total  area  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow  and  grass  in  Scot- 
land in  1868  was  4,413,267  acres,  an  increase  of  53,715  acres 
over  1867.  Of  the  entire  acreage  under  crops,  1,386,441  acres, 
or  31*4  per  cent,  were  under  com  crops ;  672,555  acres  green 
crops ;  1,261,138  acres  artificial  grasses ;  and  1,016,825  acres 
permanent  pasture,  meadow,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation, 
out  exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land.  Of  the  cereals,  oats 
are  throughout  Scotland  the  chief  crop,  barley  being  next,  but 
at  a  considerable  interval.  Oats  in  1868  occupied  1,011,430 
acres  ;  barley,  219,515  acres ;  and  wheat,  124,683  acres.  Of  the 
green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  are  by  very  far  the  largest. 
488,812  acres  ;  potatoes  ranking  next,  with  166,939  acres,  and 
the  other  green  crops  having  but  an  insignificant  acreage.  In 
all  Scotland  there  were  but  1546  acres  of  flax  grown  in  1868, 
whilst  hops,  which  figured  for  4  acres  in  1867,  were  not  returned 
in  1868.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept  in  Scotland  has 
very  laigely  increased  of  late  years.  In  1868  there  were 
1,050,917  cattle,  an  increase  of  71,447  from  1867  ;  and  7,112,112 
sheep,  an  increase  of  218,509.  The  number  of  pigs  in  1868  was 
139,614,  a  decrease  of  48,693  from  1867. 

The  Shipping  registered  at  th&  ports  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1867,  were  as  under : — Belonging  to  the 
norts,  1007  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  th^  aggregate 
burden  being  30,604  tons ;  1935  sailing-vessels  above  50  tons, 
their  aggregate  burden  being  637,824  tons  ;  and  501  steamers  of 
152,229  tons  aggre^te  bumen.  Built  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  121  timber  sailing-vessels  of  24,235  tons,  64  iron  sauing- 
vessels  of  40,473  tons,  7  timber  steamers  of  1742  tons,  and  98 
iron  steamers  of  36,036  tons.  During  the  year  there  entered  and 
cleared — coastwise,  inwards,  11,832  British  sailing-vessels  of 
884,195  tons,  6895  steamers  of  1,742,274  tons,  28  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  2449  tons,  and  1  foreign  steamer  of  280  tons ;  out- 
wards, 14,184  Briti^  sailing-vessels  of  1,024,654  tons,  7137 
steamers  of  1,754,621  tons,  37  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  6331 
tons,  and  2  foreign  steamers  of  737  tons.  From  and  to  the 
colonies— inwards^  402  British  sailing-vessels  of  220,971  tons 
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22  steamers  of  16,858  tons,  and  23  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  8395 
tons  ;  outwards,  528  British  sailing-vessels  of  319,878  tons,  53 
steamers  of  29,586  tons,  26  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  11,073  tons, 
and  1  foreign  steamer  of  496  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports 
—inwards,  1615  British  sailing-vessels  of  338,442  tons,  733 
steamers  of  309,126  tons,  3327  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  471,394 
tons,  and  80  foreign  steamers  of  31,641  tons ;  outwards,  2064 
British  sailing-vessels  of  385,405  tons,  913  steamers  of  375,795 
tons,  3525  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  497,691  tons,  and  88  foreign 
steamers  of  38,677  tons. 

The  Fisheries  of  Scotland,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery, 
are  of  great  importance.  In  1867  tnere  were  registered  13,502 
fishing-vessels  of  104,031  tons  aggregate  burden,  having  crews  of 
43,399  men  and  boys,  while  46,511  other  persons  were  occupied 
as  fish  curers,  coopers,  &c  The  value  of  tne  boats  was  returned 
as  336,597i.  ;  of  nets,  525,706^. ;  of  lines,  84,806/. ;  in  all, 
947,109/.  During  1867  there  were  3,602,117  cod,  ling,  and  hake 
taken  in  Scotland,  119,537  barrels  cured  dry,  and  10,819  barrels 
cured  in  pickle.  During  the  same  year  826,589  barrels  of  her- 
rings were  cured,  317,421  barrels  branded,  and  478,704  barrels 
exported.  The  herring  fishery  of  1867  was,  however,  exception- 
ally abundant,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1862,  as  yet 
the  highest  on  record.  But  in  1868,  although  the  number  of 
boats  and  nets  engaged  was  much  greater,  there  was  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  nunu)er  of  herrings  taken,  cured,  and  exported. 
The  official  statistics  of  the  fisheries  for  1868  will  not,  however, 
be  issued  for  some  months. 

Mines. — The  extent  of  the  mining  industry  of  Scotland  is 
shown  W  the  following  sunmiary  of  the  official  returns  for 
1867  ; — Lead  ore  raised  &54  tons  2  cwts.,  producing  2107  tons 
19  cwts.  of  lead,  and  11,428  ozs.  of  silver ;  this  was  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  in  either  of  the  previous  ten  years,  1866 
coming  next,  with  2424  tons  of  ore.  Of  iron  ore  (argillaceous 
carbonate,  black  band)  1,264,800  tons  were  obtained  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  311,200/.  ;  the  number  of  iron-works  was  30  ;  of 
furnaces,  167,  of  which,  however,  only  112  were  in  blast ;  and 
1,031,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  ;  the  number  of  mills  and 
forges  was  254;  of  puddling  furnaces,  6009  ;  of  rolling  mills, 
831.  Of  the  pig  iron  made,  338,364  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign 
porta,  254,913  tons  coastwise,  64,461  tons  forwarded  by  railways  ; 
264,072  consumed  in  local  foundries,  and  156,190  tons  consumed 
in  malleable  iron-works.  Tie  shipping  and  home  consumption 
were  below  those  of  1866,  but  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  annual 
average.  The  number  of  collieries  in  operation  in  1867  was  485, 
an  increase  of  60  since  1857,  chiefly  in  Lanarkshire.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  raised  in  1867  was  14,125,943  tons,  of  which  1,738,787 
tons  were  conveyed  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway, 
3,198,960  tons  by  the  Caledonian  Railway,  2,739,940  tons  by  the 
Nortii  British  Railway  ;  1,004,348  tons  were  shipped  coastwise, 
and  1,118,947  tons  to  foreign  ports. 

The  following  table,  corresponding  to  those  given  under  Great 
Britain  and  Irelanp  in  the  E.C.S.,  shows  the  development  of 
Railways  in  Scotland  between  1854  and  1866  : — 


Years. 

Total 
Lenpth  of 

Lines 
open  at  the 

End  of 
each  Year. 

Total 

Capital 

paid  up  at 

the  end 

of  each  Year. 

Total 
Number  of 
Passengers 
Conreyed. 

Total  of 

Traffic  £e- 

ceipts. 

Total  of 
Work- 
ing Ex- 
penses. 

1854 
1855 
1866 
1867 
1868 

1869 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 

1,043 
1,083 
1,203 
1,260 
1,363 

1,428 

1,486 
1,626 
1,777 
2,013 
2,106 
2,200 
2,244 

£31,482,647 

32,671,108 

34,139,963 

36,078,482 

•36,681,000 

37,664,106 

38,838,741 
40,966,634 
43,666,693 
46,969,232 
47,736,664 
60,206,032 
63,078,798 

11,949,388 
12,206,926 
13,097,238 
14,733,603 
14,788,968 

16,480,713 

16,603,060 
17,266,068 
17,610,927 
19,679,936 
20,220,868 
22,016,272 
23,102,936 

£1,998,322 
2,144,398 
2,319,217 
2,601,478 
2,636,934 

2,723,512 

2,926,229 
3,095,434 
3,163,404 
3,424,921 
3,766,309 
3,986,741 
4,127,131 

£  948,119 
1,046,719 
1,071,602 
1,093,970 
1,101,697 
(Not 
ascer- 
tained.) 
1,306,128 
1,398,849 
1,620,066 
1,617,204 
1,713,966 
1,778,333 
2,013,087 

SELKIRK  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  489],  the  capital  of  Selkirkshire, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Selkirk  branch  of  the  North  British 
Railway.  6^  miles  S.  £rom  Qalashiels.  By  clause  10  of  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868,  'Hhe  burghs  and  towns  of  Hawick, 
Galashiels  and  Selkirk,"  are  constituted  a  District  of  Burghs,  to 
letum  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.    In  1861  these 


places  contained — Hawick  8191  ;  Galashiels  6433,  and  Selkirk 
3695  inhabitants  :  in  all  the  new  District  of  Bui^hs  contained 
1753  inhabited  houses,  and  18,319  inhabitants.  In  1868  there 
were  1444  electors  on  the  register  ;  at  the  general  election  there 
was  no  contest  The  town  of  Selkirk  has  undergone  consider- 
able imnrovement.  Many  of  the  old  houses  have  made  way  for 
new  and  better  ones  ;  and  a  good  supply  of  water  has  been  pro- 
vided. In  the  market  place  are  statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 
Mr.  Ritchie  ;  and  Mimgo  Park,  the  African  traveller,  by  Mr.  A 
Currie.  Wool  spinning  and  tweed  mills  employ  above  1000 
persons. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  488],  has  an 
area  of  260*19  square  miles,  or  166,524  acres.  In  1861  the  county 
contained  1468  inhabited  houses,  and  10,449  inhabitants,  of 
whom  5097  were  males  and  5352  females,  an  increase  of  64<} 
since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was  2237  ;  of  children  feom 
5  to  16  attending  school  1632;  scholars  of  all  ages  1736.  Sel- 
kirkshire returned  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  undl 
1868,  when  by  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  it  was  made  to  return  one 
member  jointly  with  Peeblesshire. 

The  only  additional  lines  of  railway  in  Selkirk^ire  are  two 
branches  of  the  North  British;  the  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  and 
Galashiels  which  crosses  the  northern  end  of  the  county  from 
Innerleithen  to  Galashiels,  about  12  miles,  and  the  Selkirk 
branch  from  Galashiels  Junction  to  Selkirk,  6|  miles. 

Selkirkshire  is  mainly  a  pastoral  county,  but  tillage  has  much 
improved.  Little  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  area  is  under 
crops  ;  and  of  this  a  third  (33*4  per  cent)  is  in  clover  and  other 
artificial  grasses ;  somewhat  less  (27*8  per  cent.)  in  permanent 
pasture  ;  less  than  a  quarter  (23'9  per  cent.)  under  com  ;  and 
about  a  seventh  (14*4  per  cent)  green  crops.  Oats  and  turnips 
are  by  far  the  largest  crops  grown,  oats  takmg  85  per  cent,  of  the 
acreage  appropriated  to  com,  and  turnips  89  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  given  to  green  crops.  The  wheat  crops  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, amounting  in  1868  to  only  41  acres.  In  1868  there 
were  in  the  county  20,804  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  4978 
acres  were  imder  com  crops  ;  2996  acres  green  crops  ;  6950  aciea 
clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ;  and  5789  acies  per- 
manent pasture.  Of  the  acreage  imder  com  crops,  4255  acres 
were  oats  ;  663  acres  barley  and  here  ;  and  14  acres  rye.  Of  the 
acreage  imder  green  crops  206  acres  were  potatoes  ;  2671  acres 
turnips  and  swedes ;  102  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  and  17  acres 
vetches,  lucerne,  &c.  Cattle  are  not  kept  in  such  lai^e  numbers 
as  in  many  of  the  Scotch  counties,  but  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  given  to  their  rearing  and  feeding.  Ilelatively  to  the  area 
under  crops,  faUow  and  grass,  sheep  are  more  numerous  (818*6 
per  cent,  to  every  100  acres)  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county 
except  Sutherlandshire.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were 
2402  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  798  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  834  under  two  years  of  age ;  170,305  sheep,  of  which 
73,862  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  359  pigs.  The  manufac- 
tures are  wool  spinning  and  the  making  of  tweeds  which  are 
carried  on  at  Galashiels  and  at  Selkirk,  where  spinning  and 
tweed  mills  employ  about  10(X)  hands. 

Tovms  and  Villages,-— Besides  Selkirk,  which  is  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,  Galashiels  is  the  only  place  of  any  importance. 

Galashiels,  on  the  North  British  Railway,  18J  miles  E.  from 
Peebles,  is  partly  in  Roxburghshire.  The  population  in  1861 
was  6433  ;  m  1851  it  was  5918.  In  1860  a  Oom-exchange  of 
plain  exterior  was  erected ;  in  it  the  grain  market  is  held  every 
Tuesday.  A  spacious  Public  Hall  was  erected  in  1861  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Lessells,  of  Edinbui;gh.  The  manufacture  of 
tweeds,  tartans,  and  shawls  is  carried  on  extensively. 

SERVIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  504—5071,  is  a  tributary  princi- 
pahty  to  Turkejr,  but  with  an  independent  administration  and 
constitution,  which  was  established  in  1848.  By  the  trexitv  of 
Paris  in  1856,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  continued 
Servia  preserving  its  independent  and  national  administration^ 
the  Porte  maintaining  garrisons  in  Belgrade  and  some  other 
fortified  places.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Kara  George  who  had 
reigned  smce  1842,  neglected  to  stmimon  the  national '  assembly 
notwithstanding  the  constitution  which  he  had  accepted  and 
became  suspected  of  favouring  the  designs  of  Turkey.  He  was  at 
length  so  unpopular  that  in  1858  the  senate,  in  accord  with  his 
ministry,  forced  him  to  convoke  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
A  decree  was  passed  regulating  the  elections,  and  the  assembly 
(Skuptschina)  opened  its  session  on  Dec  12.  The  deputies  almost 
immediately  voted  that  Alexander  should  be  requested  to  resi<TL 
On  his  refusal  the  assembly  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nence, Dec.  22,  and  forwarded  to  him  a  second  sununonsT^  He 
asked  for  a  delay  of  his  answer  till  the  morrow,  but  fearing  an 
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explosion  of  the  popular  fury,  he  fled  during  the  night  to  the 
Turkish  fortress  of  Belgrade.  The  assembly  on  the  next  day,  in 
concurrence  with  the  senate,  declared  him  deposed,  and  pro- 
claimed Milosch  Obrenovitsch  hereditary  Prince  of  Servia.  Alex- 
ander, seeing  all  hope  lost,  signed  his  abdication  on  Jan.  2, 1859. 

Milosch,  who  had  been  Prince  of  Servia  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander,  was  then  at  Bucharest.  A  deputation  was 
despatched  to  him  to  request  that  he  would  resume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  another  deputation  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Porte  to  this  change.  It 
was  granted,  with  the  stipulation  that  Milosch  should  repair  to 
Constantinople  to  receive  the  investiture,  but  it  was  pleaded 
that  his  great  age  rendered  this  almost  impossible.  The  diffi- 
culty was  removed,  it  is  said,  by  a  large  bribe,  and  the  investi- 
ture was  sent  He  then  set  out  for  Belgrade,  where  the  assembly, 
knowing  his  former  despotic  tendencies,  had  been  preparing 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  them;  had  voted  the 
liberty  of  the  nress,  demanded  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  and  decreed  the  banishment  of  such  senators  as  had 
opposed  the  present  movement :  all  which  were  agreed  to  by  the 
senate  on  Feb.  5.  On  the  6th  Milosch  made  his  entry  into 
Belgrade,  and  received  his  patent  of  investiture  from  the  Turkish 
governor,  which,  however,  as  it  did  not  include  the  grant  of 
hereditary  succession,  gave  rise  to  strong  protestations  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.  On  the  11th  he  announced  that,  conform- 
ably to  the  will  of  the  nation,  he  would  accept  the  government 
as  a  dynastic  and  hereditary  prince.  He  formed  a  new  ministry, 
but  his  measures  disgusted  the  assembly,  and  it  was  not  without 
diihculty  that  he  was  enabled  to  close  the  session  on  the  12th, 
previous  to  which,  however,  the  assembly  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  34  of  its  members  whose  approbation  should  be  neces- 
sary to  all  his  measures.  He  quickly  relieved  himself  from  this 
embarrassment,  reconstituted  the  senate,  and  announced  his 
succession  to  all  the  forei^  powers  who  had  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  Servia  imder  the  title  of  Milosch  Obrenovitsch  II. 

Milosch  immediately  took  vigorous  steps  towards  securing  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  l^ough  ne  paid  little  regard  to 
the  constitution,  these  steps  were  no  doubt  generally  popular. 
He  strengthened  and  garrisoned  the  fortresses,  increased  the 
military  force,  endeavoured  to  discipline  it  thoroughly,  and  made 
a  great  provision  of  arms.  These  precautions  were  chiefly 
directed  against  Austria,  who,  it  was  seen,  favoured  the  claims 
of  the  Porte,  and  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro.  On  Sept.  22  the  Skuptschina  re-assembled  at 
Kragojevatz  instead  of  its  legal  locality  of  Belgrade.  He  opened 
the  session  by  detailing  what  he  had  done,  ot  the  refonns  that 
he  purposed  to  make,  exhorted  the  deputies  to  a  patriotic  unani- 
mity, oeclared  his  wish  that  naturalised  Servians  should  have 
the  same  rights  as  the  natives,  asked  for  fresh  taxes  to  support 
his  increased  expenditure,  and  requested  them  to  leave  to  him- 
self the  management  of  forei^  afi^rs.  Having  made  his  speech 
he  departed,  and  the  deputies  directly  resolved  that "  they  re- 
Quired  that  the  prince  should  not  exceed  his  prerogatives,  and 
tnat  he  should  give  free  course  to  the  laws.'*  They  were  dis- 
solved on  the  following  day.  Milosch  died  on  Sept.  26,  1860, 
without  obtaining  from  Turiey  the  concession  of  the  hereditary 
right  in  his  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Milosch 
Obrenovitsch  III.,  who  was  accepted  by  the  Porte  in  October, 
but  without  recognition  of  the  hereditary  right. 

Prince  Milosch  II.  though  despotic  in  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, did  great  service  to  Servia.  He  promoted  its  commerce  by 
opening  its  rivers  to  the  French  Steam  Navigation  Company ;  he 
established  manufactories,  especially  for  fire-arms,  and  he  encou- 
raged public  education ;  ana  in  «fuly,  1860,  he  consented  to  a 
new  law  by  which  the  representatives  were  to  meet  at  least  once 
in  three  years.  Under  his  son,  by  another  law  of  August,  1861, 
the  deputies  were  reduced  from  one  for  every  1000  payers  of 
direct  taxes  to  one  for  every  2000. 

In  assuming  the  style  of  Milosch  III.  the  new  sovereign  tacitly 
asserted  his  hereditary  right.  He  began  his  reign  well,  by  pro- 
claiming an  amnesty,  wnich,  recalling  many  of  the  exiles  for 
political  causes,  materially  increased  the  internal  strength  of  the 
country.  He  had  been  well  educated,  was  acquainted  with  the 
policy  of  Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  territories.  Industry  and  commerce  received  from  him  a 
strong  impulse  by  the  national  works  he  caused  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  by  the  regulation  of  the  taxation,  by  the  establish- 
ment, through  the  medium  of  a  company,  of  steam-boats,  uniting 
the  Save  and  the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  by  extending  the  means  of  public  education.  But  he 
had  his  troubles.    The  Servians  were  impatient  of  even  the 


semblance  of  the  Mussulman  yoke,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  keep  them  from  breaking  out  into  open  violence.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Turks  complained  of  the  refuge  given  to  the 
Christian  emigrants  from  the  Principalities,  whom  he  refused  to 
expel,  and  they  planted  colonies  of  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  on  the 
borders  of  Servia,  who  were  guilty  of  many  outrages.  At  length 
conflicts  commenced  with  the  Turks  livins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belgrade,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  garrison,  many  lives 
were  lost,  and  a  war  seemed  imminent.  This  was  avoiaed  by 
the  intervention  of  the  European  powers,  to  whose  representations 
the  government  of  the  Porte  gave  way,"  and  agreed  to  a  treaty 
which  was  signed  at  Constantinople  on  Sept.  4,  1862,  and  by  a 
firman  at  Belgrade  on  Oct.  6.  JBy  this  treaty  it  was  agreed 
that  all  the  forts  held  by  the  Turks  in  Servia  should  be  razed, 
except  Belgrade  and  four  other  fortresses,  which  they  were  still 
to  garrison,  but  to  be  confined  to  the  fortress.  The  Mussul- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  sell  their  property  and  remove, 
while  the  government  property  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Ser- 
vian government,  and  **  the  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  in  concert  with  the  Servian  Government,''  so  that 
all  Mussulman  inhabitants  who  live  around  the  five  fortified 
points,  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  virtue  of  the  treaties,  and  which 
are  specifiea  in  the  preceding  articles,  "may  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty  and  withdraw  from  tke  Serviaii  territory  as  quickly  as 
possible ; "  but  all  Mussulmen  may  travel  upon  business  in  the 
mterior  provided  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Under  the  government  of  Milosch  III.  Servia  continued  to 
consolidate  herself,  and  to  advance  in  prosperity.  Boads  were 
formed,  schools  were  established,  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
encouraged.  A  small  standing  army  of  about  4000  men  was 
maintained ;  but  a  more  important  measure  was  the  organization 
of  a  national  militia,  by  which  a  force  of  at  least  50,000  men 
were  well-armed,  drilled,  and  disciplined,  without  entailing  any 
heavy  drain  either  on  the  finances  or  the  industrial  power  of  the 
country.  These,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  were  assembled  in 
considerable  bodies  for  a  few  days,  and  reviewed  by  the  Prince. 
His  popularity  was  also  increased  by  his  succeeding  in  1867  in 
obtaining  the  removal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons  from  Belgrade, 
and  all  the  other  Servian  fortresses.  In  March,  after  the  treaty 
for  the  evacuation  had  been  agreed  upon.  Prince  Milosch  visited 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  high  honours,  ob- 
tained the  investiture  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  recognition  of 
the  hereditary  succession.  He  returned  in  April,  and  on  the 
18th  the  Turkish  garrison  quitted  Belgrade,  and  no  Turkish 
soldier  remained  on  Servian  soil.  The  foreign  education  of 
Prince  Milosch  had  given  him  the  desire  to  introduce  more 
refinement  among  his  court  and  people,  but  this  was  done 
merely  by  setting  the  example,  without  any  attempt  at  compul- 
sory changes  in  me  manners  and  customs  of  his  subjects.  One 
of  his  tastes  was  for  parks  and  gardens.  The  garden  attached  to 
his  town  residence  was  very  choice  and  elegant.  For  his  people 
he  converted  a  large  forest,  near  Belgrade,  a  picturesque  district 
lying  along  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  town,  into  a 
deer-park.  It  was  named  Topehidere,  and  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  town  population  during  the  summer  months,  and 
here  he,  with  his  attendants,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  It  was 
here  that  on  June  10,  1868,  while  walking  with  his  cousin  Anka 
Konstantinovitsch  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  16,  they  were 
attacked  by  three  assassins,  who  from  behind  fired  their  re- 
volvers at  them,  killing  the  Prince  and  his  cousin  on  the  spot, 
and  wounding  the  daughter.  When  the  Prince  fell,  the  assassins 
commenced  hackins  mm  with  their  swords.  Some  of  the  at- 
tendants, hearing  the  reports  of  the  revolvers,  hurried  to  the 
spot  and  were  received  oy  shots,  one  of  which  broke  the  arm 
of  the  son  of  Qarachanin,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Servian  nobility.  Two  of  the  assassins  were,  however,  at  once 
secured,  and  the  third  a  short  time  afterwards.  They  proved  to 
l>e  a  father  and  two  sons,  named  Radovanovitsch,  who  had  an 
ill-founded  private  enmity  against  the  Prince.  They  were  more- 
over accused,  of  having  united  with  this  private  cause,  a  desire 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  old  aspirant  to  the  sovereignty. 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitsch,  who  was  residing  in  Hun- 
gary. The  tribunal  appointed  to  investigate  this  accusation, 
found  14  persons  guilty  of  participation  in  the  plot,  and  with 
the  three  assassins  they  were  shot ;  while  Prince  Karageorge- 
vitsch was  sentenced  (in  his  absence^  to  20  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. There  was  not,  however,  the  slightest  movement  made  in 
his  favour  in  any  part  of  the  Servian  territories. 

Fortunately  for  Servia,  when  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
Obrenovitsch  family  were  recognised,  as  Prince  Milosch  had  no 
son,  a  regencv  had  been  nominated  in  case  of  Iub  decease*    It 
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consisted  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  (M.  Marinovitsch),  the 
Minister  of  Justice  (M.  Lechianin),  and  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Law  (M.  Petrovitsch),  who,  on  the  afternoon 
of  liis  murder,  entered  on  their  office.  The  next  morning  they 
issued  a  proclamation,  annoimcing  the  tragic  end  of  the  Prince, 
stating  tnat  a  provisional  government  had  been  formed,  that  the 
Skuptschina  would  be  immediately  convoked,  that  all  functiona- 
ries were  to  remain  at  their  posts,  and  exhorting  every  one  to 
maintain  public  order  and  security.  When  the  Skuptschina  met. 
Prince  Muan,  the  grandson  of  Ephraim,  the  brother  of  Milosch, 
although  only  a  youth  of  14,  who  had  been  educated  and  was 
residing  in  Hungary,  was  recognised  as  sovereign.  During  his 
nonage  the  regency  is  to  continue,  and  the  Skuptschina  is  to  be 
convoked  at  least  once  a  year.  The  nomination  was  accepted 
by  Turkey,  who  sent  the  investiture,  and  by  the  European 
powers ;  the  young  Prince  was  received  at  Belgrade  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  the  government  has  since  proceeded  in  its  usual 
and  satisfactory  course. 

The  commuLd  oTsaimation  of  Servia  is  of  ancient  origin,  and 
existed  through  all  the  time  in  which  it  was  immediately  subject 
to  Turkey.  A  commune  consists  of  a  single  village,  if  large,  or 
of  two  or  three  adjacent  villages  if  small.  In  each  there  is  a 
mayor  (or  kmet)  and  a  priest,  i^o  reside  in  the  principal  village 
if  there  is  more  than  one,  and  in  this  is  also  the  cnurch,  the 
school,  and  a  petty  court,  of  which  the  mayor  is  president,  with 
two  assessors,  who  have  a  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
In  civil  cases  its  powers  are  limited  to  matters  not  exceeding  200 
Turkish  piastres  (about  IZ.  14«.)  in  value  ;  in  criminal  matters  it 
can  only  inflict  punishments  of  three  days'  imprisonment  or  ten 
blows.  Each  commune  has  a  separate  treasury,  and  the  land 
belonging  to  the  commune  is  cultivated  for  the  communal  ac- 
count ;  the  inn,  where  there  is  one,  belongs  to  the  commune, 
and  is  rented ;  as  are  also  the  pasturages  and  the  oak  woods ; 
most  of  them  thus  possess  a  capital,  portions  of  which  are  lent 
to  members  of  the  commune  at  moderate  interest.  The  building 
and  repairs  of  the  church,  of  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
the  inn,  are  paid  from  the  produce  of  these  sources  of  revenue, 
of  which  the  commune  has  the  sole  control,  but  is  required  to 
furnish  the  government  with  an  annual  statement  of  its  employ- 
ment The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  commune,  but  he  is  removeable 
by  the  government  in  a  few  specified  cases.  Taxes  are  levied 
by  the  government  on  each  commune,  computed  according  to 
tne  number  of  adult  males,  but  the  commune  subdivides  it 
among  the  separate  families  according  to  their  supposed  means. 
Pa3rment8  are  made  by  each  family,  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
support  of  the  mayor,  the  priest,  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and  a 
pension  fond  has  been  lately  estabHshed  for  the  support  of  the 
widows  of  the  priests  and  schoolmasters.  The  whole  amount  for 
each  adult  male  is  estimated  to  be  about  27«.  per  annum.  The 
Rev.  W.  Denton  in  his  Servia  and  the  Servians,  1862-3,  states 
that  the  country  has  no  more  disinterested  and  faithful  patriots 
than  the  clergy.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  in- 
ternal communication :  roads  have  been  made  and  improved ; 
and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Morawa  and  other  affluents  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 

By  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  Servia  was  stated  to 
be  1,102,128  ;  in  1866  it  was  1,214,109,  exclusive  of  the  wander- 
ing gipsies,  who,  however,  contribute  somewhat  to  the  revenue. 
In  1863  the  revenue  amounted  to  about  650,000/.,  the  expendi- 
ture, including  about  55,000/.  of  tribute  to  Turkey,  to  about 
26,000/.  leas ;  in  1868,  according  to  the  Ahnanam  de  Paris , 
1869,  the  revenue  was  only  481,167/.,  but  the  expenditure  was 
still  within  the  income.  The  commerce  of  Servia  is  already 
considerable,  and  is  increasing.  The  imports  in  1865  amounted 
to  1,017,735/. ;  the  exports  to  746,668/:,  of  which  the  sale  of 
cattle  forms  a  large  item.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manu- 
factured articles,  with  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  &c. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Dorsetshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  5161,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town,  about 
3  miles  S.  W.  from  the  Semley  station  of  the  South- Western 
Railway.  In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  497  in- 
habited houses  and  2497  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  6  since  1851. 
Shaftesbury  returns  I  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
parliamentary  borough  contained  1928  inhabited  houses  and 
8983  inhabitants  in  1861,  a  decrease  of  421  since  1851.  In  1866 
there  were  461  electors,  and  1311  were  registered  in  1868.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  49,508/.,  the  rateable  value  44>700/. 
Shaftesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  36,493  acres,  and  a  population  of  12,986  in  1861.  The  town 
in  its  general  appearance,  buildings,  trade,  and  occupations 
remains  almost  unchanged.    In  1867  on  elegant  new  church, 


late  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  took 
the  place  of  the  old  church  of  St  James.  The  Wesleyaa 
Methodist  and  the  Congregational  chapels  have  been  partially 
rebuilt  and  renovated.    The  market  is  neld  on  Saturday. 

SHANG-HAI  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  517],  although  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Woo-sung  river,  is,  in  fact,  the  great  port  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  Woo-sun^  falling  into  it  about  12  miles 
below  the  town,  at  about  47  miles  from  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang.  At  this  point  the  main  hver  has  an  enor- 
mous Mridth,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  less  than  two  miles 
wide,  marked  only  by  a  bght-ship.  This,  with  the  bar,  which 
has,  however,  about  30  feet  of  water  over,  renders  the  approach 
of  large  vessels  to  Shang-hai  somewhat  difficult.  Ships  of  large 
tonnage  usually  anchor  at  the  wretched  little  village  of  Woo- 
sung,  as  a  mud-bank  prevents  their  reachiag  Shang-hai  except  at 
spring  tides. 

Old  Shang-hai,  or  the  Chinese  city,  is  inclosed  within  walls 
24  feet  high,  in  which  are  six  gates,  and  within  this  limit  of 
rather  more  than  2  English  square  miles  are  packed  250,000  in- 
habitants, which  number  in  the  business  hours  of  the  day  is 
probably  increased  to  400,000.  The  streets  are  singularly 
narrow,*  and  were  extraordinarily  filthy,  but  recently  a  mixed 
committee  of  Europeans  and  natives  have  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce some  sanitary  regulations.  The  houses  are  usually  of  two 
storeys,  the  lower  storey  frequently  a  shop.  China-street  con- 
tains the  best  native  shops,  Irom  all  of  which  coloured  scrolls 
with  gigantic  inscriptions  project  over  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Book-shops  are  numerous  and  well  supplied ;  pawnbrokers,  an 
ancient  institution  in  China,  are  likewise  abundant  There  are 
throughout  the  town  several  orphan  or  foundling  asylums,  the 
bmldings  generally  not  lai^,  but  lofty,  airy,  and  tolerably  dean. 
At  some  of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  drop  the  child  into  a  basket 
suspended  near  the  entrance,  and  make  a  signal  at  the  door,  when 
the  basket  is  turned  inward,  the  infant  taken,  and  at  once  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  wet-nurse.  Nearly  all  the  children  so  left  are 
females  ;  it  is  rarely  that  a  mother  parts  with  a  male  child,  even 
if  illegitimate.    The  Hall  of  Unit^  Benevolence  continues  to 

Sursue  effectually  its  charitable  objects.  Near  it  is  a  Medical 
lollege,  with  a  shrine  and  image  of  its  haK-deified  founder ;  and 
adjoining  this  is  the  City  Prison,  divided  into  wards,  with  classi- 
fied inmates,  some  manacled  and  fettered,  others  shut  up  in  low 
wooden  cages.  On  the  north-eastern  side  pf  the  town  is  the 
Wei-kwan,  a  tribunal  before  which  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  mercantile  men  are  adjusted ;  and  a  temple  erected  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  of  the  seas,  in  which,  besides  religious 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  dramas  are  performed  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  dark.  There  are  many  Chinese  schools,  and  the 
United  States  Missionary  Schools  are  maintained  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  to  which  is  united  a  hospital  in  which  an  annual 
average  of  200,000  patients  receive  assistance.  Buildings  are 
provided  for  merchants  and  others,  who  may  arrive  on  business, 
and  do  not  wish  to  reside  in  the  dirty  but  very  cheap  Chinese 
taverns. 

In  the  foreign  quarter  all  is  arranged  upon  the  European 
model.  Wide  streets,  lofty,  roomy  houses,  the  lower  storey 
occupied  by  the  counting-house  and  stores,  the  upper  storeys  by 
the  elegantly  furnished  and  decorated  drawing-room,  dining- 
room,  and  bed-rooms.  In  them  has  been  introduced  with  great 
advantage  the  pimkah  of  India ;  the  domestics  are  Chinese,  who 
have  the  character  of  being  remarkably  intelligent  and  pimctual 
servants.  For  the  population  of  this  district  mtellectual  enter- 
tainment is  afforded  oy  local  newspapers,  and  public  libraries. 
The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  holds  meet- 
ings throughout  the  winter,  and  has  a  journal  of  its  own  for  the 
puolication  of  the  scientific  essays  of  its  members. 

At  Sikkawd,  some  distance  from  Shang-hai,  the  Jesuits  have 
established  a  mission;  here  they  educate  natives  to  become 
missionaries,  and  claim  to  be  so  successful  as  to  number  80,000 
converts  among  the  Chinese. 

The  civil  war  with  the  Tae-pings  must  have  interfered  con- 
siderably with  the  prosperity  of  SMng-hai.  Of  the  assault  upon 
it  by  the  rebels  in  1860,  an  account  has  been  given  under  China, 
E.  C,  S.  It  has,  however,  rapidly  recoverwi.  It  is  now  the 
principal  port  for  the  exportation  of  tea  and  silk.  The  chief  silk- 
producing  district  is  the  northern  part  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  Che-kiang,  and  the  principal  marts  are  Hang-chow-foo,  Hu- 
chow-foo  (both  great  sufferers  from  the  Tae-pings),  Shau-hing-foo, 
Kya-hing-foo,  and  Nantsin,  all  lying  withm  160  miles  south  of 
Shang-hai.  The  silk  is  collected  by  agents  from  the  small  culti- 
vators, and  made  up  into  bales  of  about  100  lbs.  each.    About 
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^,000,000  lbs.  are  exported  from  Shang-hai,  England  and  France 
taking  the  largest  proportions.  The  tea-plant  is  much  more 
widely  distributed,  out  many  of  the  large  tea-producing  districts 
lie  at  convenient  distances  for  making  this  the  port  of  export, 

Esrhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Amoy  or  Canton,  though 
anton  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  importance  since  the 
opening  of  the  other  ports  and  the  rising  of  Ilong-kong. 

SHEFFIELD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col. 
521],  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  manofacturing 
town,  162^  mDes  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern, 
and  170  miles  by  the  Midland  Railway.  Sheffield  returns  2 
members  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 38,052  inhabited  houses  and  185,172  inhabitants,  an  in- 
crease of  49,862  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  8557  electors, 
and  29,955  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  5911  voted  ;  at  that  of  1868,  over  24,000.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  702,5792.,  the  rateable  value  529,0302.  The 
munici|)al  revenue  in  1868  was  38,99H.,the  expenditure  31,0352. 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.  Sheffield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  10,590  acres,  and  a  population  of 
128,951  in  1861. 

Sheffield  has  increased  greatly  in  population  and  extent, 
especially  since  the  introduction  or  extension  of  the  manufacture 
of  armour-plates,  rails,  and  other  heavy  iron  and  cast-steel 
goods.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Registrar-General  the 
population  in  1868  was  232,362,  but  it  is  probably  larger,  owing 
to  the  great  influx  of  workmen  from  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere. 
The  density  of  population  was  10  to  the  acre  in  1867 ;  the  annual 
mortality  28  persons  to  the  1000  in  1866,  and  26*63  in  1868.  On 
all  sides  streets  of  workmen's  dwellings  have  been  built,  with 
lines  of  neat  villas  on  the  main  roads  l^yond,  whilst  on  the  east 
a  new  suburb  of  manufactories  and  dwellings  has  grown  up.  In 
the  town  itself  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  but  its 
sanitary  condition  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  drainage 
has  been  amended  ;  the  streets  have  been  better  paved ;  3  new 
cemeteries  have  been  formed,  but  the  chief  sanitary  improvement 
is  in  the  water  supply.  The  terrible  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property  by  the  bursting  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir,  Brad- 
iield,  March  11,  1864,  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  system 
adopted,  and  an  extensive  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out,  as  a 

fart  of  which  there  are  4  valley  reservoirs  formed  by  the  em- 
ankment  of  as  many  feeders  ot  the  Loxley,  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brad  field.  The  first  is  far 
advanced  ;  the  whole  are  to  be  completed  in  1873. 

The  trade  of  Sheffield  has  undergone  considerable  fluctuation 
and  some  modification.  It  is  still  ''the  metropolis  of  the 
cutlery,  file,  saw.  and  edge-tool  trades"  {Juror^  sporty  1862), 
tlie  only  change  being  in  the  wider  range,  and  in  some  branches 
finer  finish,  of  the  goods  manufactured,  and  in  the  extended  use 
of  machinery.  A  connected  branch,  the  manufacture  of  surgical, 
mathematical,  optical,  and  philosophical  instruments,  has  also 
extended  and  improved,  though  in  the  cheaper  instruments 
the  German  manufacturers  have  proved  successful  competitors, 
their  success  in  distant  markets  being  greatly  assisted  oy  their 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers'  trade  marks. 
The  manufacture  of  Britannia  metal,  German  silver,  and  electro- 
plated goods  is  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  recent  manufactures  of  Sheffield  is  that  of  cast-steel,  for  the 
making  of  which  there  are  now  about  210  large  furnaces  capable 
of  producing  upwards  of  80,000  tons  of  blistered  steel  annually, 
and  over  2500  melting  furnaces.  The  heavy  steel  goods  made 
here  comprise  railway  springs,  wheels,  tires,  rails,  buffers,  and 
the  lai*ge  castings  requi^  lor  constructive  purposes,  bells,  &c. 
For  some  years  crinoline  steel  was  made  in  Sneffield  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  tons  weekly,  but  now  scarcely  any  is 
made.  But  the  manufacture  which  nas  most  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  Sheffield  is  that  of  armour-plates,  railway  materials, 
and  other  heavy  ironwork,  for  which  immense  rolling  and 
puddling  mills  have  been  built^  vast  works  established,  and 
many  thousands  of  men  brought  mto  the  town.  Some  of  these 
works  cover  several  acres,  have  the  most  powerful  machinery, 
and  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  the  Brown  Company,  turn  out 
armour-plates  and  other  heavy  articles  of  a  sixe  and  quality 
elsewhere  unequalled. 

Several  new  churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  St.  Stephen's,  Fawcett-street,  1857,  is 
a  cruciform  building,  early  Secona  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by 
Mr.  Flockton.  St.  John's,  Chapeltown,  1860,  is  an  early  Second 
Pointed  building,  designed  by  Messrs.  Worth  and  Campsall.  St 
Luke's,  Solly-street,  is  a  neat  Second  Pointed  building,  erected 


in  1861,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  St  Simon's,  Eyre- 
street,  originally  a  Baptist  chapel,  was  purchased  by  the  Sheffield 
Church  Extension  Society,  and  enlarged  and  remodelled  in  1866 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Fawcett  All  Saints'  Church, 
Grimesthorpe-road,  another  of  the  7  new  churches  proposed  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Society  just  named,  was  erected  in  1867  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Flockton 
and  Abbott,  and  is  a  cruciform  early  Second  Pointed  edifice. 
Another  is  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Neepsend, 
erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby.  More 
picturesque  in  form  and  of  a  better  architectural  character  is 
bharrow  Church,  of  the  late  First  French  Pointed  period,  erected 
in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers.  Among 
recent  dissenting  chapels  are  three  or  four  Congregational  of 
some  architectural  character :  Cemetery-road,  a  showy  Gothic 
building  with  a  tall  spire,  erected  in  1859  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  James  ;  Attercuffe,  a  cruciform  Gothic  building,  erected 
in  1863 ;  and  Garden-street  chapel,  designed  by  Messrs.  Innocent 
and  Brown,  1867.  The  others  are  the  Montgomery  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel.  Cherry-street,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  erected 
in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Chroesland ; 
the  New  Connexion  Methodist,  Broomhill,  an  Italian  structure, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Abbott,  1863;  one  in  Andover- 
street,  1865  ;  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Cemetery-road,  1859 ;  a  Uni- 
tarian chapel,  Crookes-road,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Firth ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  AttercUffe-road ; 
and  several  more.  Several  denominational  and  other  schools 
have  also  been  erected.  The  School  of  Art  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  country,  and  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Practical  Science  and  Metallurgy  is  likewise  weU  attended.  In 
1868  a  lai^e  block  of  buildings  was  erected  at  Hanging  Wood 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hill,  for  the  reception  of  48  decayed 
townspeople.  The  buildings,  which  comprise  36  almshouses  and 
a  central  chapel,  are  fitted  with  every  convenience,  and  cost 
24,0002.,  defrayed  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  who  has  aJso  provided  a 
weekly  allowance  of  7«.  to  the  sin^e  and  108.  to  the  married 
occupant&  A  bronze  statue  by  Mr.  Bumard,  of  Ebenezer  EUiot, 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  was  erected  several  years  back  opposite 
the  Post  Office  ;  and  in  1861  a  bronze  statue  of  another  Sheffield 
poet,  James  Montgomery,  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  was  erected  in  the  New 
Cemetery.  A  Crimean  Memorial,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  cross,  of  Darley  Dale  stone,  with  shafts  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  and  having  in  the  principal  stage  a  colossal  statue 
of  Bntannia  under  a  tabernacle,  and  at  the  angles  statues 
symbolising  the  allied  kingdoms,  was  erected  in  the  open  space 
opposite  South-street,  in  1858 :  it  is  in  all  about  60  feet  high, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Goldie.  Among  the  principal 
secular  buildings  of  recent  erection  are  the  Police  Buildings,  1867^ 
the  Savings  Bulk,  a  handsome  Italian  edifice  erected  in  1860 ; 
the  New  Club  House,  1862  ;  the  New  Music  Hall,  Barker-pool, 
1867  ;  the  Victoria,  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland  Railway 
stations,  the  spacious  Victoria  Hotel,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
Bank,  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Rodgers,  and  some  other  business 
establishments ;  but  Sheffield  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  some  of 
the  other  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorksnire  in  architectural 
progress.  Weekly  markets  were  establi^died  in  1866,  by  the 
Victoria  station  ;  on  Monday  for  fat  stock,  on  Tuesday  for  store 
cattle,  and  on  Friday  for  sheep.  Markets  for  com  and  provisions 
are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished daily  and  one  weekly. 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  526].  In  1861 
the  Shetland  Islands  contained  31,670  inhabitants  (13,058  males, 
and  18,617  females),  an  increase  of  592  since  1851.  The  Shet- 
land Islands  fonn  a  county  of  themselves,  but  unite  with  tiie 
Orkneys  to  return  a  member  to  parliament  [Orknet  Islands, 
E.  C.  S.}.  The  inhabited  islands  of  the  Shetland  group  were  for 
the  first  time  distinctly  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1851.  "  It 
is  supposed,''  says  the  Registrar-General,  ''that  in  1851  many 
islanos  were  included  under  one  name,  or  confounded  with 
Mainland."  The  following  are  the  idands  thus  enumerated| 
with  their  populations  in  1861  : — 

Bound  Skmries,  pop.  2  ;  Bressatfy  901  ;  Brvris  Shinies,  41  ,• 
East  Burro,  209  ;  fVest  Burra,  393  ;  Fair  hU,  380 ;  FeUar,  548 ; 
Foula,  233;  Qruna  Skerries,  17;  Hevera,  37;  HiUesay,  19; 
Holrt^  of  Papal,  6  ;  Housie  Skerries,  60  ;  Langa,  8  ;  Linga  (Tmg- 
wall),  11  ;,Linga  (Walls),  8  ;  LitOe  Roe,  16 ;  Muckle  Roe,  189 ; 
MuekU  Flugga,  3  ;  Noss,  14  ;  (kma,  29  ;  Papa,  17  ;  Papa  Stour, 
366 ;  Shetland,  or  Mainland  Isle,  21,414 ;  Trmdra,  140 ;  Unst, 
3,042 ;  Uyea,  15  ;  Vaila,  17  ;  Whalsay,  728  ;  Yea,  1,031. 

The  occupations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Agriculture  is,  however,  in  a  leas  advanced  condition.    Much 
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less  of  the  land,  relatively,  is  under  tillaG^e,  permanent  pasture 
here  occupying  three-fifths  of  the  land  under  crops,  instead  of  a 
seventh  as  in  the  Orkneys.  Wheat  is  not  grown  in  the  Shet- 
lands,  but  oats  are  largely  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  the  most 
important  green  crop ;  few  turnips  are  grown.  In  1868  there 
were  in  the  county  50,712  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
10,464  acres  were  under  com  crops  ;  3118  acres  under  green 
crops ;  496  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  imder  rotation  ; 
ana  34,480  acres  pennanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  2068  acres  were  barley  and  here  ;  and  8,396  acres  oats. 
Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2608  acres  were  potatoes ; 
383  acres  turnips  and  Swedes  ;  and  126  acres  cabbage  and  rape. 
Cattle  are  somewhat  less  numerous  than  in  the  Orkneys,  but 
more  than  twice  as  many  sheep  are  kept,  and  many  more  pigs.  The 
well-known  Shetland  ponies,  or  Shelties,  are  reared  in  consider- 
able numbers,  chiefly  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  English  mines, 
and  as  a  conseijuence,  it  is  said,  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
form  and  activity  than  to  strength.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1868, 
there  were  20,255  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  8514  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  4875  under  two  years  of  age ; 
73,506  sheep,  of  which  24,029  were  under  one  year  old ;  and 
5385  pigs. 

Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  the  most  important  occupation. 
In  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1867,  the  fisheries  employed 
710  boats  of  1138  tons  burden,  having  crews  of  3275  men  and 
boys,  while  1213  were  employed  as  fish-curers,  coopers,  &c. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  boats  was  64402. ;  of  nets  53642. ; 
and  of  lines  51662. ;  in  all  16,9702.  The  quantity  of  herrings 
cured  on  shore  during  the  year  was  10,008  barrels,  of  which 
7038  barrels  were  exported  to  Pmssia.  The  number  of  cod,  ling, 
and  hake  taken  during  the  year  was  1,798,631 ;  of  these  66,641 
cwts.  were  dried,  33,445  cwts.  being  exported  to  Ireland  and  the 
continent. 

Lerwick,  on  the  east  side  of  Mainland  Isle,  is  the  only  town. 
In  1861  it  contained  3061  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  157  since 
1851.  In  appearance,  buildings,  and  trade,  it  remains  nearly  as 
described  in  the  E.  C.  Alike  in  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  and  in  the  entries  and  clearances  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase.  The  trade  is  mainly  coasting.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered,  as  belonging  to  the  port, 
82  sailing  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3246  tons.  During 
the  year  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards.  111 
British  sailing-vessels  of  8215  tons,  62  steamers  of  18,203  tons, 
27  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1926  tons,  and  1  steamer  of  266 
tons  ;  outwards,  64  British-sailing  vessels  of  4942  tons,  62 
steamers  of  18,203  tons,  26  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1895  tons,  and 
1  steamer  of  266  tons.  The  only  villages  of  any  size,  HiUounck 
(of  which  the  population  is  not  returned)  and  Scalloway  (pop. 
448,  an  increase  of  43  since  1851^,  both  on  the  west  side  of 
Mainland  Isle,  are  noticed  in  the  original  article. 

SHIELDS,  NORTH,  Northumberland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL 
5261,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  left  bemk  of  the  Tyne,  8  miles 
KN.E.  from  Newcastle  by  the  Newcastle  and  Tynemoutii  Rail- 
way, conjointly  with  Tynemouth,  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons  [Tynemouth,  E.  C.  S.J  In  1861  the  town- 
ship contained  9595  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  713  since  1651  : 
but  this  statement  does  not  fairly  indicate  the  extent  or  growth 
of  the  town,  much  of  what  is  properly  North  Shields  being 
returned  under  Tynemouth.  Tynemoutn  is  a  favourite  sea-side 
resort  for  Newcastle  people,  but  North  Shields,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  it,  is  a  larg6  and  densely  populated  town. 

Borderinff  the  river,  as  in  all  large  port  towns,  is  a  region  low, 
dirty,  crowded  and  unhealthy,  but  the  higher  and  better  parts  of 
the  town  are  more  open,  and  contain  many  good  public  and 
commercial  buildings  and  private  houses  of  recent  erection. 
For  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town  much  has  bc^n  done 
by  extensive  drainage  works ;  the  securing  a  better  supply  of 
water,  the  formation  of  a  people's  park,  a  new  cemetery,  &c.  In 
1864  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  erected  3  new  churches, 
all  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Salvin  ;  St. 
Peter's,  opposite  the  Sailors'  Home,  Low  Town,  with  800  seats  ; 
St.  Johh's,  Percy,  16  the  west  of  the  town,  600  seats ;  and  St. 
Paul's,  600  seats,  for  the  fishing  population  of  CuUercoate.  A 
United  Presbyterian  chapel,  and  ouier  dissenting  chapels  and 
several  schools  have  also  been  built.  A  custom  house,  town 
hall,  banks,  a  mechanics'  institute  with  a  handsome  Italian 
facade,  and  public  haUs,  are  among  the  buildings  erected  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  tiade  of  North  Shields  has  much 
increased.  The  harbour,  which  serves  for  North  and  South 
Shields,  has  been  greatly  implx>ved  by  the  carrying  out  of  piers 
and  by  extensive  dredging,  and  is  now  capable  of  receiving  the 


largest  vessels,  those  which  cannot  ascend  to  Newcastle  di»- 
charrang  or  loading  here.  It  is  capable  of  containing  2O0O 
vessels  of  500  tons.  The  shipment  of  coals  is  the  chief,  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  general  trade.  In  1868,  119,113 
tons  of  coal  were  shipped  from  the  port  coastwise,  and  332,507 
tons  to  foreign  ports.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  573  sailing-vessels, 
having  an  aggregate  burden  of  167,904  tons,  and  154  steamers  uf 
5453  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  the  year  there  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards  649  British  sailing-vessels  of 
114,488  tons,  77  steamers  of  27,664  tons,  315  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  51,919  tons,  and  2  steamers  of  282  tons ;  outwards, 
1,488  British  sailing-vessels  of  227,504  tons,  102  steamers  of 
41,653  tons,  276  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  40,134  tons,  and  3 
steamers  of  301  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected 
during  1867  was  26,1352.,  a  decrease  of  4430^  from  1866,  of 
which  2000^  was  on  tobacco,  and  23002.  on  spirits ;  the  amonnt  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  7,9572.  Besides  ship- 
building yards,  rope,  mast,  and  block  yards,  anchor  forges 
and  other  estabhshments  connected  with  a  shipping  port,  there 
are  large  iron  foimdries,  machine  shops,  tobacco  manufactories, 
potteries,  and  salt  works.     The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

SHIELDS,  SOUTH,  Durham  FE.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  527],  a  mu- 
nicipal and  parliamentary  borough,  sea-port,  and  market-town, 
and  a  station  on  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  6  miles  N.  from 
Sunderland.  South  Shields  returns  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  4443  inhabited 
houses,  and  35,239  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  6265  since  185L 
The  mean  rate  of  mortality  in  1868  was  27 '54  per  thousand. 
The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1113 ;  in  1868  there  were 
7037  registered,  and  4859  voted  at  the  general  election.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1666  was  110,3682.  ;  the  rateable  valae 
83,9612.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  South  Shields  Poor  Law  Union  con- 
tains 6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  15,477  acres,  and 
a  population  of  44,849  in  1861. 

South  Shields  stretches  for  above  a  mile  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  CBstuary  of  the  Tyne,  nearly  opposite  North  Shields, 
which  town  it  resembles  in  being  a  great  colliery  port  and  mann- 
&cturing  town,  and  having  an  intimate  connection  wi^  New- 
castle, from  which  it  is  9  miles  distant  by  railway.  The  exports 
of  coal  are  however  considerably  less  than  from  North  Shields  : 
in  1867  there  were  shipped  coastwise  22,367  tons,  to  foreign 
ports  114,719  tons,  Mrith  nearly  2000  tons  of  coke.  On  the  31»^ 
of  December,  1867,  there  were  roistered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  268  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  91,429  tons ; 
and  38  steamers  of  1537  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1867 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards,  543  BritiSi  sail- 
ing-vessels of  135,522  tons,  166  steamers  of  77,245  tons,  196 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  38,256  tons,  and  1  steamer  of  80  tons  ; 
outwards,  108  British  sailing-vessels  of  19,025  tons,  196  steamer? 
of  91,261  tons,  13  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1776  tons,  and  2 
steamers  of  92  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected 
during  1867  was  97202.,  a  decrease  of  14582.  from  that  of  1866  ; 
the  amount  of  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  7224^.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  largely.  The  glass  works  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and  there  are  large  soda  and  chemical  works 
paint  and  varnish  works,  iron  foundries,  rope  walks,  breweries, 
potteries,  &c.  The  Tyne  Dock  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  town,  constructed  in  connection  with  the  North-Eastem 
Railway,  has  an  area  of  50  acres,  and  a  depth  of  24  feet^  The 
custom  house  was  erected  in  1864^  on  South  Shields  being  made 
an  independent  port.  The  buildmg  is  semi-classic  with  8  Co- 
rinthian columns  in  the  principal  front  A  spacious  Market- 
house  has  also  been  constructed.  Alai^  and  handsome  building 
was  erected  in  1859  as  a  hterary  and  scientific  institution.  In 
1868  a  free  college  for  the  education  of  seamen  in  navigation 
was  founded  here  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Winterbottom, 
long  a  medical  practitioner  at  the  port,  who  bequeathed  a  som 
of  27,0002.  for  the  purpose.  The  ouilding  is  a  fine  one,  and 
contains  large  lecture  hall,  class  rooms,  and  observatory.  St. 
Mary's  Church,  a  neat  Second  Pointed  building,  was  erected  in 
1863.  A  Presbyterian,  a  Congregational,  and  other  dissenting 
chapels  and  schools  have  also  been  built;  and  in  1866  an  elegant 
theatre — ^the  exterior  an  Italian  facade,  by  Mr.  Clemence  ;  the 
interior,  among  the  best  of  its  si2e  in  this  part  of  England,  by 
Mr.  C.  Phipps — was  added  to  the  architectural  features  of  tlie 
town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  A  newspaper  is  published 
weeklv 

SHOREHAM,  NEW,  Sussex  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  5281  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Londoa 
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Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  6  milea  W.  from  Brighton. 
New  Bhoreham  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  parish  of  New  Shoreham  contained  3351  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  761  since  1851 ;  the  parliamentary  borough,  which 
includes  41  other  parishes,  mostly  agricultural,  contained  32,622 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2069  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1865  was  1978  ;  and  4554  were  registered  in  1868. 
At  the  general  election  of  1868  there  was  no  contest.  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  189,984(. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
158,489/. 

Under  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  established  December, 
1865,  sanitary  and  other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
town.  A  costly  scheme  has  been  adopted  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  church.  St.  Nicholas  College  has  been  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Lancing,  but  a  branch,  St.  Saviour's 
College,  is,  for  the  present,  continued  here,  for  the  sons  of  small 
tradesmen,  of  whom  there  is  an  average  of  over  200,  who  pay  14/. 
each  vearly.  The  Protestant  Grammar-school  is  also  a  large 
establishment  The  Swiss  Gardens  on  the  Bramber-road,  are  a 
sort  of  Rosherville,  much  resorted  to  by  Brighton  holiday  makers. 
The  shipping  trade  has  much  increased.  Coal,  forei^'  timber, 
grain,  brandy,  and  provisions  are  the  chief  imports ;  timber  and 
wool  are  exported.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coastwise,  and  with 
Prance.  On  the  31st  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  165  sailing-vessels  of  32,905  tons,  and  1 
steamer  of  15  tons.  During  the  year  there  entered  and  cleared 
— coastwise,  inwards,  690  British  sailing-vessels  of  85,172  tons  ; 
and  outwards,  45  British  sailing-vessels  of  2^444  tons.  From  and 
to  the  colonies — inwards,  16  British  sailing-vessels  of  685  tons  ; 
and  outwards  3  British  sailing-vessels  of  125  tons.  From  and  to 
foreign  ports — ^inwards,  69  British  sailing-vessels  of  4449  tons, 
and  318  foreign  of  22,355  tons  ;  outwards  109  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  4387  tons,  and  302  foreign  of  20,770  tons.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  the  year 
was  9311/.,  an  increase  of  909/.  over  1866.  The  amount  of  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  was  284/.  Ship-building  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Kiiigstmi-hy-Sea,  nearly  a  mile  E.  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  entrance  of  Shoreham  harbour,  has  become  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  from  Kingston  wharf  having  been  made 
the  shipping  station  for  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
Here  are  extensive  bonding  warehouses,  com  warehouses,  timber 
ponds  and  stores,  malt-houses,  ship-building  yards,  sail  lofts,  and 
the  railwav  company's  coke  ovens  and  works. 

SHREWSBURY,  Shropshire  HE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  529],  the 
capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market  town,  49  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Birmingham  by  rail- 
way. Shrewsbury  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1861  the  borough  contained  4445  inhabited  houses, 
and  22,163  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2482  since  1851.  In  1866 
there  were  1553  electors;  3381  were  registered  in  1868,  and 
about  3000  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental 
in  1866  was  91,865/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  87,549/.  For  sani- 
tary purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

Shrewsbury  has  considerably  increased  in  trade  and  popula- 
tion since  it  nas  become  a  centre  for  the  branch  railways  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Western,  London  and  North-Westem,  and 
West  Midland  systems.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  ;  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  under  an  Act  obtained  in 
1855,  though  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  Abbey  Church  underwent  extensive  restora- 
tions in  1862-64.  In  1865  St  Mary^s  Church  was  repaired  and 
renovated,  and  one  or  two  other  churches  have  been  partially 
restored.  The  Abbey  Foregate  Congregational  chapel,  erected 
in  1864,  is  a  neat  early  Second  Pointed  building  desipied  by 
Mr.  G.  Bidlake.  In  1867-8  a  new  Market-hall,  Italian  m  style, 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Griffiths — a  more  conve- 
nient but  far  less  picturesque  structure  than  the  quaint  old 
building  it  has  displaced.  A  Workmen's-hall,  Italian  Gothic  in 
style,  with  a  convenient  lecture  room,  was  erected  in  1863.  A 
School  of  Art  has  been  established,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
building  in  which  is  the  Shropshii-e  Antiquarian  Society's  excel- 
lent museum,  chiefly  of  relics  brought  from  the  Roman  Urico- 
nium  (Wroxeter).  In  1860  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Clive,  by 
Baron  Marochetti,  was  erected  in  Market-square.  A  consider- 
able manufacture  is  carried  on  of  linen  thread  and  yam ;  and 
there  are  agricultural  implement  works,  glass-painting  works ; 
extensive  maltings  and  breweries.  Markets  are  held  on  Wed- 
nesdav  and  Saturday.    Four  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

SHROPSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  5301.    The  area  of  the 
county  is  826,055  acres,  or  1290*7  square  miles.    The  number  of 


inhabited  houses  in  1861  was  48,391  ;  of  inhabitants,  240,959, 
of  whom  120,436  were  males,  and  120,523  females,  an  increase  ox 
11,618  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population  was  169,248;  the 
increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  71,711,  or  42  per  cent. 
Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  5  per  cent 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  North 
Shropsnire  and  South  Shropshire,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  tJie  boroughs 
of  Ludlow  and  Bridgenorth  each  lose  a  member.  Shropshire 
thus  loses  two  members,  and  now  sends  10  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  instead  of  12  as  previously.  The  Northern 
Division  of  the  county,  excluding  the  represented  borough  of 
Shrewsbury,  contained  22,976  inhabited  houses,  and  1 14,247  in- 
habitants, in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  5315  ;  in 
1868  there  were  7611  registered,  and  about  6000  voted  at  the 
general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  719,846/. ;  the 
rateable  value,  655,031/.  The  Southern  Division  of  the  county, 
excluding  the  represented  boroughs  of  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow, 
and  Wenlock,  contained  13,804  inhabited  houses,  and  69,346 
inhabitants  in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  4170  ; 
in  1868  there  were  5874  registered,  and  about  4800  voted  at  the 
general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  576,622/. ; 
die  rateable  value  was  521,121/. 

Shropshire  is  traversed  throughout  by  railways,  Shrewsburj'-, 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  being  the  great  railway  centre  oi 
this  part  of  the  country,  whence  Imes  radiate  in  all  directions ; 
whilst  Wellington  and  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  and  Craven  Arms  on  the  south,  are  likewise 
the  junctions  for  several  lines.  The  leading  lines  are  mentioned 
in  the  E.  C.  They  comprise  the  Cambrian,  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester,  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  Central  Wales,  Severn 
Valley,  and  other  lines  forming  branches  of,  or  closely  connected 
with,  the  London  and  North-Westem  and  Great  Western 
systems. 

The  agriculture  of  Shropshire  was  fully  described  in  the 
original  article,  and  has  since  undergone  no  important  modifica- 
tion. About  four-fifths  p9*9  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  area  are 
under  crops,  but  there  is  stiU  a  considerable  extent  of  waste 
moor  and  heath,  or,  as  it  is  called,  forest  land.  Of  the  land 
under  crops,  above  half  (51.6  per  cent.)  is  in  permanent  pasture ; 
somewhat  over  a  quarter  (26*8  per  cent.)  is  appropriated  to  com, 
whilst  green  crops  and  artificial  grasses  have  each  less  than  a 
tenth.  Of  the  com  acreage,  wheat  takes  above  half,  oats  only  a 
seventh,  and  barley  nearly  twice  the  acreage  of  oats.  Turnips 
occupy  five-sixths  (83*3  per  cent.)  of  the  acreage  given  to  green 
crops.    On  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  county  some  hops  are 

Cwn,  but  the  entire  quantity  is  small.  Flax  is  also  raised, 
;  not  largely.  The  orchards  are  extensive  and  profitable.  In 
1868  there  were  in  the  county  660,240  acres  imdler  cultivation, 
of  which  177,106  acres  were  under  com  crops,  63,772  acres  under 
g^reen  crops,  65,804  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rota- 
tion, and  340,909  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage 
under  com  crops,  89,495  acres  were  wheat,  50,340  acres  barley 
and  here,  25,326  acres  oats,  925  acres  rye,  5276  acres  beans,  and 
5749  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green  crops,  6138  acres 
were  potatoes,  53,138  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  2414  acres  man- 
gold, 192  acres  carrots,  46  acres  cabbage,  35  acres  fiax,  80  acres 
hops,  and  1844  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Both  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 
Great  care  is  taken  with  the  breeds,  the  animals  being  required 
not  merely  for  the  meat  market,  but  for  dairy  purposes  and  for 
their  fleeces,  much  cheese  being  made  by  the  Shropshire  farmers 
and  a  large  trade  carried  on  m  wool.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1868,  there  were  120,786  cattle  in  the  coimty,  of  which  51,007 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  43,720  under  two  years  of  age  ; 
519,539  sheep,  of  which  198,109  were  under  two  years  of  age ; 
and  61,220  pigs. 

The  mining  industry  is  very  important  The  old  Shrop- 
shire coal-fields  are  falling  off  in  yield,  but  within  the  last 
three  years  new  pits  have  been  successfully  opened  on  the 
extreme  east  of  the  county,  outside  what  is  known  as  ^'The 
Great  Shropshire  Fault,"  and  seams  of  good  coal  of  consider- 
able thickness  are  now  being  worked  by  the  liUeshall  Company 
and  other  proprietors.  In  1867  there  were  62  collieries  in 
operation  in  the  county,  an  increase  of  7  since  1857.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1867  was  1,558,500  tons.  The 
supplies  of  iron  ore  appear  to  be  failing :  the  quantity  obtained 
in  1867,  firom  the  coal  mines  generally,  was  260,000  tons,  of 
the  value  of  62,500/.  The  ore  is  wroucht  very  lai^gely  in  the 
coimty.  In  1867  there  were  11  iron-works  in  operation,  having 
29  fumaces^  of  which  22  were  in  blast,  and  making  during  the 
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year  123,604  tons  of  pig-iron.  The  number  of  iron-mills  was  9, 
having  201  puddling  furnaces,  and  36  rolling-mills.  All  are  on 
tJie  ei^em  side  of  the  county.  From  the  Clive  and  Westcott 
mines,  near  Shrewsbury,  99  tons  3  cwts.  of  copjjer  ore,  producing 
9  tons  4  cwts.  of  fine  copper,  were  obtained  in  1867.  In  the 
same  year,  from  8  mines,  4506  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised, 
producing  3507  tons  14  cwt.  of  lead.  In  all,  there  are  15  lead 
mines  in  Shropshire.  Zinc  was  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
336  tons  13  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  1274Z.  Barytes  was  obtained 
from  4  mines  to  the  extent  of  1227^  tons,  of  the  value  of  9202. 
Limestone  and  sandstone  are  extensively  worked,  as  are  also 
clays  for  pipe-making,  pottery,  fire-bricks,  and  tiles.  The  manu- 
factures oi  tne  county  have  not  materially  changed  since  described 
in  the  E.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  63-4. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  de- 
cennial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Shropshire  : — "  Anv  abstract  of  the  returns  as  to  education  in 
Shropshire  has  reierence,  of  course,  to  mining  as  well  as  to 
agricultural  districts.  There  are  in  Salojs  302  legally  consti- 
tuted parishes,  chapelries,  or  other  ecclesiastical  districts,  and 
from  297  of  these  the  National  Society  has  obtained  returns. 
There  are  64  parishes  and  other  leg^  ecclesiastical  districts 
which  are  reported  as  not  having  National  or  parochial  Church 
week-day  schools  locally  situated  within  their  respective  boun- 
daries, yet  not  all  of  these,  but  21  only,  are  not  returned  as 
having  provision  for  Church  week-day  education,  the  others 
either  having  dames'  schools,  or  are  being  supplied  with  the 
means  of  education  by  Church  schools  in  adjoming  parishes. 
Arranging  the  21  places  just  referred  to  according  to  their  popu- 
lations, it  is  seen  that  9  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  5  have 
more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300,  and  3  more  than  500  and 
fewer  than  600.  The  remaining  4  parishes  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — Hadley  has  a  population  of  1654,  but  no  reason  is 
assigned  for  the  absence  ot  a  Church  day  school ;  Holy  Trinity, 
Oaken  Gates,  has  a  population  of  1700,^  but  a  site  for  a  school 
cannot  be  obtained  ;  St.  Michael,  Shrewsbury,  has  a  population 
of  3000^  and  here  a  school  is  stated  as  much  needed  ;  in  the  case 
of  Chnst  Church,  Wellington,  with  a  population  of  3654,  no 
reason  why  a  Church  school  is  not  established  is  given.  Of  the 
14  parishes  which  have  merely  Church,  dames',  or  cottage  schools, 
the  populations  may  be  arranged  thus  : — Nine  have  &wer  than 
200  innabitants,  4  have  more  tnan  200  and  fewer  than  400,  and 
one  has  more  than  600  and  fewer  than  700.  Of  the  29  parishes 
which  are  provided  with  education  by  Church  day  scnools  in 
adjoining  parishes,  11  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  11  more 
than  100  and  fewer  than  300,  5  more  than  300  and  less  than 
500,  one  has  a  population  of  1721,  and  the  remaining  one  has 
2327.  Passing  from  the  distribution  and  absence  of  day  schools 
in  this  county  to  the  actual  numerical  position  and  progress  of 
Church  education  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  the  population,  is  most  marked  and 
satisfactory.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church  week- 
day schools  i^ras  17,433,  or  1  in  13'2  of  the  population  of  the 
county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had 
risen  to  23,537,  or  1  in  10*5  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
county  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church 
Simday-school  scholars  was  15,331;  in  1866-7  it  was  15,087. 
In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening  school  scholars  was 
264  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  1218." 

Shropshire  contains  4  parliamentary  boroughs — Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wenlock  ;  9  towns  of  over  2000  inha- 
bitants— Dawley  Magna,  Ellesmere,  Ironbridge,  Market  Dray- 
ton. Newport,  Oswestry,  Shifl&ial,  Wellington,  and  Whitchurch  ; 
and  6  smaller  towns — Bishop's  Castle,  Broselev,  Cleobury  Mor- 
timer, Clun,  Church  Stretton,  and  Wem.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the 
villages  mentionea  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  respective 
popiuations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars  : — 

bishop's  C(utU  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  1112],  the  terminus  of  the 
Bishop's  Castle  branch  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway, 
lOf  miles  W.  by  N.  fix)m  the  Craven  Arms  junction ;  population 
of  the  borough  1778,  an  increase  of  79  since  1851.  The  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  in  1860. 
It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  and  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Nicholson.  The  town  is  an  agricultural  centre  and  has  no  manu- 
factures.   A  laige  market  is  held  on  Friday. 

BroBtUy  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  164],  U  miles  S,  by  W.  of  the  Coal- 
port  station  of  the  West  Midland  Railway  ;  population  of  the 
parish  4724,  a  decrease  of  15  since  1851.  In  1863,  a  Memorial 
church  was  erected  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  Pritchaid ;  it  is  French 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  wa9  designed  by  Mr.  Blomfield. 


Extensive  manufEu^tories  of  tobacco  pipes,  and  brick  and  tile 
works,  furnish  emplovment,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  coaL 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday. 

Cleobury  Mortimer  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  608],  1  mile  N.W.  from 
the  Cleobury  station  of  the  Tenbury  and  Bewdley  Railway,  and 
8  miles  W.  from  Bewdley ;  population  of  the  parish  1619,  a 
decrease  of  119  since  185L  The  town,  wliich  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, has  been  improved,  and  a  new  market  house  erected.  The 
market  is  on  Wednesday.  On  the  Rea  are  com  and  paper-milk. 
There  are  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  each  holding 
an  annual  ^ow.  Cleobury  Mortimer  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,640  acres 
and  a  population  of  8304  in  1861. 

Clun  [E,  C.  voL  ii.  col.  516],  5  miles  W.  by  N.  &om  the 
Hopton  Heath  station  of  the  Central  Wales  Railway  ;  popula- 
tion 1105,  an  increase  of  121  since  1851.  Little  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  Clun 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  82,886  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,615  in  1861. 

Dawley  Magna,  2^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Madeley  station 
of  the  Wellington  and  Madeley  railway ;  population  6365  in  1861. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  7  dissenting  chapels.  A  new  Market- 
hall  was  erected  in  1867,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake.  The  inhabitants  are  diiefiy 
employed  in  the  blast  furnaces,  collieries,  and  bar-iron  mills'; 
the  extensive  works  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company,  employing 
2000  hands.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

EUesmere  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  903],  a  station  on  the  Cambrian 
railway,  5  J  miles  N.E.  firom  Whittington  ;  population  2114,  an 
increase  of  27  since  1851.  Besides  the  church  there  are  4  dis- 
senting chapels,  a  town-hall,  and  a  cemetery  laid  out  in  1865. 
The  chief  trade  is  malting ;  an  iron  and  brass  foundry  affords 
some  employment.  The  market,  on  Tuesday,  is  well  attended. 
Much  good  butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ellesmere  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  17  parishes  and  town- 
ships with  an  area  of  71,081  acres,  and  a  population  of  14,611  in 
1861. 

Ironhridgtj  a  station  on  the  Severn  Valley  railway,  6^  miles 
N.N.  W.  from  Bridgenorth ;  population  3095  in  1861.  The  town 
derived  its  name  from  the  iron  bridge  which  crosses  the  Severn 
here,  erected  in  1779,  and  which  was  the  first  iron  bridge  of 
large  dimensions  in  the  country.  Besides  the  church,  which  is 
a  modem  brick  building,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel ; 
a  Gothic  school-house,  erected  by  the  Wesleyans  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madeley,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  market  is  on  Friday.  Malthouses,  bnck  and  tile  works, 
and  lime  works  furnish  employment 

Market  Drayton^  or  Drayton^n-HaUsrEt*  C.  vol.  it  coL  801],  a 
station  on  the  Crewe  and  Wellington  Railway,  15^  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Wellington ;  population  3661 ;  of  the  parish,  part  of 
which  is  in  Sta&brdshire,  5242,  an  increase  of  295  since  1851. 
The  town  has  been  improved,  the  streets  have  been  widened, 
old  houses  removed  and  new  and  better  ones  built  Horse-haii 
seating  is  manufactured,  and  there  are  iron  foimdries  and  agri- 
cultural  implement  works.  A  general  market  is  hdd  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  a  meat  market  on  Saturday.  At  LiUh  DrayUm, 
south-west  of  Market  Drayton,  has  also  been  a  large  increase  of 
houses.  Here  are  a  churcn,  and  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels.  Market  Drayton  Poor-Law  Union  compnses 
14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,910  acres,  and  a 
popuktion  of  14,260  hi  1861. 

Newport  FE.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  972],  a  station  on  the  Shropshire 
Union  Railway,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Wellington  ;  population 
2856,  a  decrease  of  50  since  1851.  A  spacious  Town-nail  was 
erected  in  1861,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Habershon.  A  new 
bank  and  other  buildings  have  added  somewhat  to  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  town.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions 
is  held  on  Saturday,  and  one  eveiy  alternate  Tuesday  for  live 
stock.  Woodware  and  turnery  are  manufactured  and  agricul- 
tural implement  and  machine  works  furnish  employment  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and  limestone  quarries.  A 
newspaper  is  published  weekly.  Newport  Poor-lAW  Union 
comprises  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,477 
acres,  and  a  population  of  15,447  in  1861. 

Oswestry  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  23],  a  municipal  borough,  and  a 
station  on  the  Cambrian  Railway,  18  miles  N.W.  firom  Shrews- 
bury ;  population  of  the  borough  6414,  an  increase  of  597  since 
1851.  The  town  has  been  improved,  a  new  system  of  sewerage 
was  completed  in  1866,  and  new  waterworks  were  constnictedm 
the  same  year.  The  Victoria  rooms,  containing  a  large  room  for 
concerts,  &c.,  have  been  erected.     A  drinking  fountain  was 
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raised  in  1862,  on  the  site  of  the  old  market  cross.  A  new 
chapel  for  the  Grammar-school,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style, 
was  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock.  Ex- 
tensive workshops  for  the  Cambnaii  railway  were  erected  in 
1865.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  malt  and  agricultural 
produce.  Oswe^iy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  76,348  acres,  and  a  population  of 
23,778  in  1861. 

Shifnal,  a  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton 
railway,  7^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Wellington ;  population  2046, 
an  increase  of  88  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Andrew's,  has 
been  restored,  and  painted  windows  inserted.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday.  Shiffnal  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  16  parislies  and 
townships,  with  an  ar^ea  of  46,053  acres,  and  a  population  of 
11,904  in  1861. 

Church  Streiton  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  493],  on  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  Railway,  7  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  Craven  Arms  jimction; 
population  of  the  parish,  1695  in  1861.  The  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  has  oeen  restored,  and  the  windows  filled  with, 
painted  glass.  A  Gothic  Congr^ational  chapel  was  erected  in 
1866  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bratton.  Flannel  is  manufactured, 
and  there  are  several  malt-houses.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 
Church  Stretton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  46,184  acres,  and  a  population  of 
6289  in  1861. 

Wellington  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1080],  on  the  Shropshire  Union 
Railway,  7^  miles  S.  W.  from  Newport;  population  of  the  town, 
5576,  an  increase  of  1650  since  1851.  An  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  malt  and  timber.  Iron  and  brass-foundries, 
agricultural  implement  works,  nail-works,  and  a  tannery  furnish 
employment,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  iron-works  and  col- 
lieries. The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  is  largely  attended. 
In  the  summer  many  persons  visit  Admaston  Spa,  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  Wellington 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  33,528  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,873  in  1861. 

Wem  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  10811,  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe 
Railway,  lOj  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbury;  population  of 
the  parish,  &02,  an  increase  of  55  since  1851.  A  new  church, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1868-9,  from  the  desi^s 
of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  jun.  Malthouses  and  tanyards  furnish 
employment.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Wem  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
52,646  acres,  and  a  population  of  10,644  in  1861. 

JVhitchurch  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1110],  on  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Crewe  Railway,  8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Wem;  pop.  3704,  an  in- 
crease of  185  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  dramed  and  other- 
wise improved  under  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  A  new  x)ainted 
glass  window  by  Ward  and  Hughes  was  inserted  in  the  south 
side  of  the  church  in  1868.  Malthouses  and  a  brewery  furnish 
employment  A  great  deal  of  cheese  is  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  market  is  on  Friday  for  com,  cheese,  and  butter. 
Whitchurch  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  39,076  acres,  and  a  population  of  1^,272 
in  1861. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages,  the  popula- 
tions being  that  of  their  respective  parishes: — 

Bromfiddj  a  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway, 
3  miles  N.  W.  from  Ludlow;  population  of  the  township,  621, 
an  increase  of  80  since  1851.  Oakley  Park  is  the  seat  of  the 
Clive  family.  Hodnetf  6  miles  S.  W.  from  Market  Drayton 
station;  pop.  1979,  a  decrease  of  78  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  restored.  In  it  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Bishop 
Heber,  who  was  for  16  years  rector  of  Hodnet.  LiUeshallf  I 
mile  S.  £.  of  the  Donington  station  of  the  Shropshire  Union 
Railway;  pop.  3746,  a  decrease  of  241  since  1851.  Coal,  iron- 
stone, and  limestone  are  extensively  worked  by  the  Lilleshall 
Mining  Company.  Madeletff  at  the  junction  of  several  lines  of 
railway,  6  miles  S.  W,  from  Wellington;  pop.  9489  in  1861. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels;  schools  and  a  County  Court- 
house. The  coal  and  iron-works  are  very  extensive,  those  of 
Madeley  Wood  and  Madeley  Court  employing  1500  hands. 
OaJuTigcUes,  on  the  Coalport  branch  of  tne  Shropshire  Union 
Railway,  3^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Wellington;  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district,  1821  in  1861.  Collieries  and  iron 
mines  furnish  the  chief  employment.  Pontesbury,  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Minsterley  Railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury; 
pop.  3446,  an  increase  of  103  since  1851.  In  the  neign- 
Dourhood  are  collieries,  and  iron  and  lead-works.  Frees,  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Crewe  Railway,  4^  miles  S.  irom  Whitchurch; 
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pop.  3097,  a  decrease  of  99  since  1851.  Tlie  church  was  partially 
restored  in  1864,  and  there  are  Congr^tional  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels.  fVhittington,  2^  miles  E.  from  Oswestry; 
pop.  1895,  a  decrease  of  32  since  1851.  The  church  was  partly 
rebuilt  and  a  north  aisle  added  to  the  chancel  in  1861,  and 
there  are  Congregational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 
IVombridgef  ^mile  N.W.  of  the  Oakengates  station;  pop.  2601, 
an  increase  of  435  since  1851.  Extensive  iron-works  and 
collieries  afford  the  chief  employment.  Wrockwardine,  1^  miles 
W.  from  Wellington;  pop.  of  tne  township,  3317,  of  the  parish, 
4365,  an  increase  of  1258  since  1851.  The  church,  St.  Peters,  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  painted  glass  windows  inserted. 
irroxeter,  5^  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury;  pop.  616,  a  little 
agricultural  village,  with  a  church,  St.  Andrew's,  which  has  some 
portions  of  Norman  date,  but  most  remarkable  as  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Uriconiwm.  Excavations  were  first 
commenced  in  1859,  and  have  since  been  prosecuted  at  intervals 
with  important  results.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  city  have 
been  partially  traced;  the  lines  of  streets  determined;  the 
foundations  laid  open  of  several  buildings  (public  baths,  dwel- 
lings, and  workshops),  evidently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  within 
them  have  been  found  vestiges  of  tesselated  pavements  (the 
largest  yet  found  in  England),  pottery  and  gloss  of  local 
manufacture,  bronze  implements,  and  personal  ornaments,  coins, 
gems,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  skeletons  of  persons  ap- 
parently lulled  in  attempting  to  escape,  or  stifled  by  the  smoke, 
one  of  those  being  an  old  man  crouching  in  the  comer  of  a  hy- 
pocaust  with  his  treasure  by  him,  a  heap  of  182  Roman  coins 
ranging  from  Claudius  to  Valens.  .  The  cemetery  beyond  the 
walls  has  also  been  examined,  and  various  inscribed  stones  and 
cinerarv  urns  found.  The  ground  has,  however,  only  been  very 
partially  explored.  The  more  important  of  the  remains  have 
oeen  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Shropshire  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society  at  Shrewsbury. 

SI  AM  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  538 — 545].  Under  a  very  remark- 
able man,  Maha  Mong-Kut,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1851, 
Siam  continued  to  make  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 
Mong-Kut  had  acquired  a  laige  amount  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, was  a  good  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  an 
encourager  of  au  European  art  and  science  around  him  as  &r  as 
was  practicable.  In  1855  a  treaty  with  England,  extended  to 
France  in  1856,  opened  the  trade  of  the  country  on  very  liberal 

Srinciples,  suppressing  all  monopolies,  lowering  the  custom's 
uties,  and  guaranteeing  the  securitv  of  tradero  throughout  his 
territories.  An  amicable  survey  of  the  boundary  between  Siam 
and  Birma  has  been  completed,  while  a  convention  with  France, 
in  connection  with  her  colony  of  Cochin-China,  has  secured  to 
Siam  the  possession  of  the  great  river  Mekhong.  There  have 
been  other  relations  with  the  French  colony,  which  has  to  some 
extent  exercised  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Siam,  and  afforded 
her  assistance  in  maintaining  her  sovereignty  over  her  tribu- 
taries, governed  by  native  chiefs.  A  project  nad  been  formed 
by  a  F^nch  company  for  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  from  that  of  Siam,  and  within 
which  there  is  said  to  be  a  rich  tin  district,  that  might  be 
worked  with  great  advantage.  Rice  and  sugar  are  largely  ex- 
ported, and  the  British  Consul  at  Bangkok  reported  in  1867  that 
the  total  value  of  the  exports,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns,  was  957,393/.,  but  was  in  fact  considerably  more ;  while 
the  imports  valued  for  duty  exceeded  1,000,000/.  British  ma- 
chinery, which  is  exempt  from  duty,  has  been  introduced — a 
sugar-mill,  a  saw-mill,  rice-cleaning  mills,  a  distillery,  and  a 
dry  dock,  among  other  things.  British  piece  goods  are  likewise 
in  considerable  demand,  so  far  as  to  affect  the  costume,  in  which 
now  generally  appears,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  a  cotton  or 
silk  jacket  in  addition  to  the  sarong  or  large  wrapping  robe. 

Bangkok  has  much  increased,  and  is  now  stated  to  have 
500,000  inhabitants.    Qas-works  have  been  constructed  in  the 

SUace  of  the  kins,  and  in  the  residences  of  some  of  his  ministen. 
n  Oct  1,  1868,  Mong-Kut  died,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
his  death  will  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

SINGAPORE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  580—831  This  ishmd, 
which  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  area,  of 
which  the  soil  is  not  fertile,  the  interior  a  woody  jungle  haunted 
by  venomous  serpents  and  destructive  tigera,  which,  swimming 
across  the  narrow  strait  from  the  continent,  make  frequent  prey 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  now  a  population  of  at  least  100,000,  of 
whom  about  60,000  are  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  suburbs. 
The  loftiest  hill  in  the  Island,  Bukit  Tima,  is  500  feet  in  height, 
the  forest  encircling  it  being  the  especial  resort  of  the  tiger.    The 
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population  continues  to  be  of  the  same  mixed  character,  and 
there  is  an  extreme  paucity  of  females,  they  bein^  only  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  seven  males.  It  is  now  the  head  of  a  dis- 
tinct government  under  the  title  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  to^vn,  and 
^e  betel- shrub  {Piper  methysticus)  is  cultivated ;  but  rice,  the 
chief  article  of  food,  cannot  be  grown  successfully,  and  has  to  be 
imported  ^m  the  neighbouring  islands  or  from  the  continent 
Although  imder  tiie  equator,  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  and  the 
^»nge  df  the  thermometer  is  smalL  The  Chinese  are  the  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  artizous,  and  labourers.  '*  Stronger  than 
pther  Asiatics,  more  sober  than  Europeans,  they  are  more  con- 
stantly laborious  than  either,  for  there  are  no  holidays  except 
that  of  their  own  new  year,''  says  Mr.  Scherzer,  the  h^torian  of 
the  Voy<ige  of  the  Novara, 

Singapore  town  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  salt-water  creek,  called  the  Singa- 
pore river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burden. 
Pn  its  eastern  side  are  the  churches,  the  law  courts,  and  the 
lesidences  of  the  European  settlers.  A  little  farther  removed 
are  the  Bugis  quarter  (so  called  from  the  number  of  Bugis  from 
Celebes  who  have  settled  there),  and  that  of  the  Malays.  On 
the  western  bank  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  here  are  congre- 
grated  probably  40,000  Chinese,  who  are  generally  not  perma- 
nent residents,  but  come  and  go  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Thus  thev  preserve  their  natioiudity,  and,  as  one  evidence  of  it, 
liave  built  a  temple,  the  Telloh  Ayer,  in  a  street  of  the  same 
name,  of  cieat  splendour,  decorated  with  handsome  carvings, 
grotesque  figures  of  stone  and  wood,  and  mysterious  inscriptions. 
^  this  quarter  are  also  the  warehouses  and  counting-houses  of 
^e  various  European  and  Chinese  merchants.  Still  farther 
west  is  the  new  harbour,  a  small  cove,  in  which  are  the  docks 
and  buildings  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company, 
whose  vesseb  call  here  regularly  on  their  way  to  China.  Behind 
lihis  quarter,  on  Pearl  HiU,  is  a  fortress  which  commands  it ;  on 
another  hill  to  the  east.  Government  House  is  placed ;  and  still 
JGEuiher  eastward  is  Sophia  Hill ;  all  three  attaining  a  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  tne  sea-leveL  Outside  is  a  sweep  of  hilly 
country,  on  many  spots  of  which  are  built  the  elegant  villas  of 
the  European  residents. 

Into  the  roadstead,  where  vessels  have  to  lie  c^t  from  one  mile 
to  three  miles  from  the  town,  come  yearly  at  least  1000  foreign 
vessels,  and  3000  of  the  native  junks  and  prahus  of  the  Chinese 
and  Malays,  creating  a  traffic  of  exchange  that  is  valued  at 
1 1,000,000 J.  yearly.  It  has  relations  with  China,  Borneo,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  almost  every  place  eastward;  while 
^th  England  the  trade  has  enormously  increased.  From  exports 
amounting  to  7d4,105^  in  ld54,  there  was  an  increase  to  2,155,931/. 
in  1865 ;  the  imports  in  the  some  years  being  540,418/.  and 
;L,510,392/. 

.  Of  native  products  Singapore  furnishes  almost  nothing ;  but 
1^  large  manufactory  of  sago  has  been  established,  supplying 
nearly  all  the  pearl  sago  that  is  required  in  commerce.  The 
zaw  material,  the  pith  of  several  species  of  palm,  is  brought 
from  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  It  is  washed,  roasted,  and  worked 
into  its  proper  form,  and  of  this  about  100,000  cwts.  are  annually 
exported* 

The  Singapore  Institution  combines  a  museum  of  natural 
lustory,  a  ubraiy  of  many  thousand  volumes,  and  a  reading- 
xoom  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodical  works. 
French  and  English,  Several  local  newspapers  are  published 
in  English^  and  conducted  with  zemarkable  ability.  There  is 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  .Malay  boys ;  and  a  prison, 
in  which  more  than  2,000  convicts  are  confined.  Miost  of 
the  Qovemment  works  have  been  constructed  by  these  con- 
victs. They  go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  return  at 
4p.tA.  As  the  greater  number  are  Hindus^  sent  from  all  parts 
of  India,  a  large  tank,  filled  with  excellent  water,  is  provided 
jCor  the  ablntiona  which  their  fedth  requires.  The  practice  of 
opium-smoking  is  largely  indulged  in  by  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is 
wtimated,  consume  330  grains  per  head  yearly. 

SLIGO,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Uonnaught,  Ireland 
[£.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  587].  The  area  of  the  county  is  721*48  square 
miles  or  461,752  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  124,845,  of 
:«rhom  61,939  were  males  and  62,906  females,  a  decrease  of  3665 
since.  1851.  In  1861  there  were  12,389  Protestants,  and  112,436 
Boman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  22,394.  Sligo  returns  3  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons, — 2  for  the  county  at  large,  and  1  for  Sligo  borough. 
The  number  of  county  electors  in  1864  was  3181.  In  1868  there 
were  3233  xegisteied,  and  about  2800  voted  at  the  general  election. 


The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  209,0772.  During 
1867,  1761  persons  emigrated  £rom  the  county.  From  May  Ist, 
1851,  to  December  31st,  1867,  22,145  emigrated,  of  whom  10,757 
were  males,  and  11,388  females.  The  only  railway  in  Sligo  is 
the  Sligo  and  Cavan  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
which,  entering  the  county  west  of  Boyle,  crosses  it  in  a 
northern  direction,  by  CoUooney  to  Sli^,  about  24  miles. 

Sligo  is  an  agricultural  county.  Linen  and  coarse  woollen 
goods  are  made,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  fisheries  are 
the  only  other  source  of  employment.  Of  the  23,513  families  in 
the  county  in  1861,  13,024  were  employed  in  agriculture,  2731 
in  manuiiactures,  trades,  &c.,  and  7758  in  other  pursuits. 
Farming,  though  somewhat  improved  is  in  a  backward  state. 
About  a  fifth  of  the  area  is  under  crops,  but  there  has  been  a 
considerable  diminution  during  the  last  20  years.  In  1867  there 
were  13,505  fewer  acres  under  crops  than  in  1861,  and  3733 
fewer  than  in  1866.  The  decline  was  in  all  the  crops  except 
turnips  and  flax,  in  which  there  was  a  small  increase.  Meadow 
land  nod  also  increased  by  1500  acres  since  1861.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats  and  potatoes,  and  next  in  extent  are  turnips.  In 
June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  92,346  acres  under  culti- 
vation, of  which  158  acres  were  wheat ;  34,823  acres  oats ;  739 
acres  barley,  here  and  rye;  26,787  acres  potatoes;  4462  acres 
turnips;  68  acres  mangold;  1150  acres  cabbage;  437  acres 
carrots  ;  225  acres  vetches  and  rape  ;  633  acres  flax ;  and  22,859 
acres  meadow  and  clover.  There  were  87,331  cattle  in  the 
county  in  1867,  of  which  35,121  were  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  34,328  were  under  two  years  of  age ;  80,723  sheep,  of  which 
31,882  were  imder  one  year  old  ;  and  15,764  pigs.  About  7000 
asses,  1800  goats,  and  270,000  poultry  are  kept 

The  reports  of  the  fisheries  are  discouragmg-  The  boats  are 
generally  bad  and  ill-provided  with  gear.  Those  in  use  in  the 
rullendiva  district  '*  are  four-oared,  without  sails,  and  can  only 
fish  near  the  shore."  In  the  Sligo  district,  however,  some  better 
boats  have  been  introduced  ;  but  fishing  is  pursued  fitfully  and 
without  eneigy,  and  the  fish  are  sold  £eah  m  the  local  markets 
at  low  prices.  On  the  .1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  4  first- 
class  boats,  employing  13  men,  and  236  second-class  boats,  em- 
ploying 1226  men  ana  53  boys,  engaged  in  the  Sligo  fisheries. 

Towns  and  Villages, — Slioo,  the  only  parliamentary  borough, 
IB  noticed  in  a  separate  article ;  of  the  other  more  important 
places  mentioned  in  the  E.  C.  we  give  the  populations  in  1861. 

Achonry,  11  miles  S.W.  from  the  CoUooney  station  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway ;  pop.  616.  The  diocese  of 
Achonry  comprises  an  area  of  368,358  acres,  divided  into  10 
benefices  and  2  perpetual  cures.  The  population  in  1861  was 
108,870,  of  whom  3392,  or  3*1  per  cent,  were  members  of  the 
Established  church;  105,203,  or  96*7  per  cent  Boman  Catholics; 
and  275,  or  *2  per  cent  other  persuasions.  Ballymote,  a  station 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  14^  miles  S.  from 
Sligo ;  pop.  1268.  Some  linen  is  made.  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday.  BaUysadare,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  4^  miles  S.  from  Sligo;  pop.  635,  a  decrease  of  35 
since  1851.  There  are  several  com  mills  on  the  Owenmore. 
CoUooney,  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  ^ 
miles  S.  from  Sliffo  ;  pop.  465,  a  decrease  of  103  ;  the  mad^et 
has  become  obsolete,  thomore  Wssty  12  miles  W.  from  tiie 
Ballysadare  railway  station.  Dromore  West  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  17  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  96,986  acres, 
and  a  population  of  18,608  in  1861.  Easkfy,  15  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  the  Ballysadare  station  ;  pop.  330,  a  decrease  of  183 
since  1851.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Tobercwrry  [E.  C. 
vol  iv.  coL  861],  8^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Ballymote  railway 
station ;  pop.  842,  an  increase  of  87  since  1851.  Tobercuny 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  125,774  acres,  ami  a  population  of  27,657  in  1861.  The 
market  is  on  Monday. 

SLIGO,  Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  590],  the  capital  of  Sligo 
county,  a  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  anid  market  town,  and 
a  station  on  the  Sligo  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  colitained  1907  inhabited 
houses,  and  12,565  inhabitants  (including  the  inmates  of  the 
Union  Workhouse).  Sligo  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1866  there  were  390  electon ;  521  were  regis- 
tered in  1868,  and  470  voted  at  the  genial  election.  In  1861 
there  were  2704  Protestants,  and  9838  Roman  CaUiolics  in  the 
borough.  Sligo  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  cdectoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  143,523  acres,  and  a  population  of  53,901  in  1861. 

Under  the  Harbour  Commissioners  Sligo  Harbour  has  been 
much  improved,  and  a  new  Quay  and  warehouses  have  been  con- 
structed outside  the  bar.    The  trade  has  extended,  especially 
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since  the  completion  of  the  railway.  .  As  the  port  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  Sligo  has  a  consLderable  trade  in  the  export 
of  stock,  cured  provisions,  and  farm  produce  generally.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  lareer  part  of  the 
trade  is  coastwise,  but  some  is  carried  on  both  with  colonial  and 
foreign  ports.  The  imports  are  considerable  of  tea,  tobacco, 
wines  and  spirits,  and  general  produce.  In  1867  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  22  sailing  vessels  of  3659  tons, 
and  5  steamers  of  851  tons.  During  the  year  there  entered  ana 
cleared— inwards,  346  British  sailing-vessels  of  23,297  tons,  179 
steamers  of  39,128  tons,  and  12  foreign  sailins-ve-ssels  of  4143 
tons ;  outwards,  241  British  sailing-vessels  of  9615  tons,  192 
steamers  of  40,116  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1126 
tons.  The  amount  of  custom's  duties  collected  at  the  port  during 
1867  was  25,924^.,  an  increase  of  1377i.  over  that  of  1866,  chiefly 
on  tobacco.  The  amount  of  (luty  received  on  British  spirits  was 
20,333/.,  a  decrease  of  630/.  from  1866.  The  manufecture  of 
tobacco  is  large  and  extending.  There  are  floxur-mills,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  In  the  river  is  a  salmon  fishery.  The  chief 
addition  to  the  borough  bidldings  is  a  laige  new  Town-hall, 
Italian  in  style,  erected  in  1866.  The  erection  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  for  the  see  of  Elphin  was  commenced  in  1867. 
When  completed  it  will  be  an  imposing  building  of  the  local 
blue  limestone,  Lombardic  in  style,  cruciform,  with  a  tower  and 
spire  176  feet  high  ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Goldie.  A  new 
model  school,  a  bank,  an  hotel,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings 
have  been  added  to  those  described  in  the  original  article. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  weekly. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  594—596].    On  the 
death  of  Pomare  III.  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Queen,  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Pomare  IV.     For  a  considerable  time 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries  continued, .  and  as  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain  increased,  Mr.  Pritchaid, 
the  chief  missionary,  was  made  consul.    A  quarrel  shortly  arose 
between  him  and  the  French  consul,  who,  seeing  the  influence 
that  the  Protestant  missionaries  had  obtained,  brought  into  the 
island  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  1836.    These  were 
somewhat  rudely  expelled  by  the  native  government,  at  the 
prompting,  as  the  French  alleged,  of  the  rival  missionaries.     A 
French  fleet  thereupon  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Papiete  in  1838, 
demanding  an  apology  and  compensation  for  the  outrage,  which 
they  fixed  at  an  amount  bevond  the  means  of  payment  by  the 
state.  The  Queen  submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  supre- 
macy of  France ;  the  French  admiral  took  formal  possession  of 
the  territory ;  Mr.  Pritchard  protested,  but  was  at  length  forced 
to  strike  his  flag,  and  to  leave  the  island.   This,  with  the  seizure 
of  some  of  his  property,  caused  a  long  diplomatic  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  latter  ultimately  making  compen- 
sation for  the  oflence.    The  natives,  however,  would  not  suomit 
so  readily  as  the  Queen.    They  took  up  arms,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  subdue 
them.  Their  bravery  and  obstinacy  only  served  to  decimate  them- 
selves ;  the  French  troops  were  not  to  be  withstood ;  and  the 
native  loss  through  treachery  of  their  strongest  position,  forced  an 
unwiUing  submission  in  1846.    The  Queen  still  holds  her  nomi- 
nal rank,  but  has  scarcely  a  semblance  of  power,  and  receives  a 
revenue  from  the  French  government  of  about  1000^.  a  year. 
Taxes  are  imposed  on  the  foreign  merchants  on  their  amount  of 
business  and  for  residence  ;  the  natives  pay  a  poll-tax  ;  but  the 
whole  revenue  does  not  cover  the  expenses.     In  1861  the  reve- 
nue was  21,818^.,  the  expenditure  25,000^.     In  this  year  the 
imports  were  valued  at  91,2852.,  the  exports  at  60,834/.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  8233,  of  whom  omy  630  were  whites,  and  of 
these  347  were  French.    In  1865  the  population  was  estimated  at 
12,500.    The  instruction  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries still  retained  a  great  influence.    The  Deputies,  who, 
after  a  suspension  of  a  few  years,  were  again  assembled  in  1860, 
busied  themselves  with  a  codification  of  the  laws,  the  improve- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  demanded  the  introduction  of 
two  French  Protestant  missionaries,  for  whom  they  allocated 
gOOi.  a  year.     In  1861  an  Anglo-Portuguese  agricultural  com- 
pany was  sanctioned  by  the  government  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  coffee,  and  was  empowered  to  introduce  1000  Chinese 
coolies.     In  1865  the  system  of  giving  bounties  in  order  to 
stimulate  production  was  iibandonea,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  established  in  each  district,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  teachers  certified  by  the  government,  was 
tninsferred  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  in  districts  divided 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  school  for  each  was 
established. 


The  French  onW  style  themselves  Protectors  of  this  group, 
which  includes  Tahiti  and  Mfluama,  formerly  distinguished 
as  the  Georgian  Islands.  By  a  convention  with  England  in  1847, 
Huahuine,  Raiatea,  Borabora,  and  some  others,  are  excepted  from 
the  Protectorate.  The  French  also  claim  authority  over  the 
group  of  the  Paumotu  Islands,  the  Tubuai,  and  the  Gambler 
group.  The  population  of  the  whole,  however,  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  28,000. 

The  rule  of  the  French  was  at  first  highly  intolerant ;  most  of 
the  British  missionaries  were  forced  to  leave  ;  tibe  few  who  re- 
mained were  forbidden  to  preach  or  teach  except  in  their  own 
houses,  and  only  in  English ;  the  institute  for  teachers  was 
closed  ;  the  printing-ofiice.  from  whence  were  issued  numerous 
works  in  English  and  Tahitian,  produced  by  native  worlonen, 
was  restricted  to  the  printing  of  a  few  religious  tracts  in  thd 
native  tongue ;  the  !English  schools  were  closed,  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  schools  for  teaching  French,  but 
with  uttle  success.  Neither  the  French  language  nor  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  has  made  much  progress,  although  Protestant- 
ism has  been  only  maintained  by  native  teachers.  In  the  account 
of  Hie  Voyage  c^  the  Novara,  by  Dr.  Karl  Scherzer,  who  visited 
the  islands  in  1859,  a  somewhat  unfavourable  view  is  friven  of 
the  effect  of  the  domination  of  the  French  in  tiiese  islands. 

Tahiti  now  has  only  a  small  population,  but  the  French 
have  made  attempts  to  increase  it  by  immigration.  A  few  years 
since  a  number  oi  convicts  were  removed  from  New  Caledonia, 
but  their  behaviour  was  so  bad  that  they  were  transported  bacld 
again  in  1864 ;  and  in  that  year  M.  Soai^s  brought  some  40  men 
from  the  Cook  Archipelago,  with  200  Chinese  coolies.  Encourage- 
ment was  also  offered  for  agricultural  pursuits :  in  1857  premiums 
were  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  they  produced  no 
effect,  and  were  withdrawn  in  1865.  A  botanic  gar^n  has  been 
formed,  which  offers  to  furnish  colonists  with  seeds  or  plants  of 
such  species  as  are  likely  to  be  profitably  grown  in  the  island. 

Pamete,  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  has  a  capacious  harbour,  com- 

Sletely  land-locked,  with  an  entrance  between  the  ree&  of  a 
epth  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  The  town  lies  to  the  east, 
and  a  fort,  erected  by  the  French,  commands  it  and  the  harbour. 
The  promontory  of  Fare-Uto  forms  a  small  bay,  converted  into 
a  sort  of  dockyard,  in  which  vessels  of  300  tons  can  be  re- 
paired. Except  for  arms  and  spirits,  the  port  is  now  free,  and 
several  foreign  merchants  reside  here.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
of  English  or  United  States  manufactures,  France  supplying  bat 
little  ;  the  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrowroot,  and  peari 
shells.  The  houses  are  irregularly  placed,  the  white  stonci 
houses  of  the  merchants  mingling  with  the  wooden  huts  of  the 
natives.  The  town,  which  contains  about  800  inhabitants,  is 
lighted,  and  has  a  somewhat  strict  police  force,  besides  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  The  government  buildings  are  substantial,  and 
the  governor's  house,  which  is  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Queen,  is 
by  far  the  handsomest.  There  is  a  well-appointed  hoepitsd ;  and 
newspapers  in  the  native  and  French  languages,  are  piiblis^ed  iii 
the  town. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  599].  The  area  of  the 
county  is  1,047,220  acres,  or  1,636*29  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  444,873,  of  whom  209,680  were  males,  and 
235,193  females,  an  increase  of  975  since  1851.  In  1801  the 
population  was  273,577  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore, 
171,296,  or  63  per  cent.  :  between  1851  and  1861  it  was  only  *2 

Eer  cent.    The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  103,062  ;  of  in- 
abited  houses,  87,456. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  was,  until  1867,  divided 
into  East  Somersetshire  and  West  Somersetshire,  each  returning 
two  members  to  Parliament.  But  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
Somersetshire  is  divided  into  East  Somersetshire,  Mid-Somerset- 
eOiire,  and  West  Somersetshire,  each  division  returning  two 
members.  By  the  same  Act  the  borough  of  WeUs  was  reduced 
to  one  member,  but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Scotch  Reform 
Act  of  1868.  The  county  thus  continues  to  have  13  representa^ 
tives  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  heretofore.  The  new  divisions 
are  thus  constituted :  Eatt  Somersetshire  comprises  the  existing 
sessional  divisions  of  Long  Ashton,  Keynsham,  Weston,  AxbridgOi 
and  Temple  Cloud,  with  Bath  as  the  place  for  elections :  8795 
electors  were  registered  in  1868,  and  about  6500  voted  at  the 
general  election.  Mid-Someneishire  comprises  the  existing  ses- 
sional divisions  of  Crewkeme,  Yeovil,  Somerton,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Wincanton,  Wells,  Frome,  and  Kilmersdon,  wit^  Wells  as  the 
place  for  elections :  8364  electors  were  registered  in  1868,  and 
about  5800  voted  at  the  general  election.  JVest  SomerutsMri 
consists  of  the  existing  sessional  divisions  of  Dunster,  Dulverton, 
Williton,  Wiveliscomb^,  Bishop's  Lydeaid,  Wellington,  Taunton^ 
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Bridgewater,  and  Ilminster,  with  Taunton  as  tlie  place  for  elec- 
tions :  7669  electors  were  registered  in  1868 ;  at  the  general 
election  there  was  no  contest 

The  surface  is  pretty  equally  mapped  out  by  railways,  or  will 
be  when  the  lines  from  Bristol  to  Frome,  and  from  Yatton 
Junction  to  Wells,  are  completed.  The  lines  in  operation  when 
the  E.  C.  was  published  were  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  which  tra- 
verses the  county  from  north  to  south-west,  with  short  branches 
to  Clevedon  and  Weston  ;  and  the  AVilts  and  Somerset  line 
which  passes  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county.  Since  then  branches  from  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
line  have  been  opened  from  the  Durston  Jimction  to  Yeovil ; 
from  Taunton  northwards  by  Stogiunber  to  Watchett  in  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  and  southwards  to  Chard.  The  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Railway  has  been  carried  from  Highbridge  on  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  to  Glastonbury,  and  thence  onwards  to  the 
London  and  Suuth-Westem  line  at  Bruton,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued to  Wimbome  and  Poole.  From  Glastonbury  a  line  runs 
to  Wells,  and  thence  by  Shepton  Mallet  to  Witham  on  the 
London  and  South-Westem  line.  From  Bristol  a  short  line  has 
been  carried  on  the  left  side  of  the  Avon  to  Portisheod. 

Somersetshire  has  considerable  mining  and  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  agricultural  industries.  Farming  has  greatly  improved 
of  late  years,  though  as  a  whole  Somersetshire  is  in  this  respect 
hardly  on  a  level  with  some  other  counties.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  are  under  crops,  but  of  this  almost  two- 
thirds  (63*4  per  cent.)  are  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture,  dairy 
farming  being  extensively  followed,  ana  great  quantities  of  fine 
Cheddar  an(f  other  cheese  being  made.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
acreage  under  crops  is  appropriated  to  com,  about  half  this 
average  being  wheat,  for  wnich  the  county  is  celebrated.  Green 
crops  occupy  about  a  twelfth  of  the  acreage  under  crops,  turnips 
takmg  more  than  half.  The  orchards  of  Somersetshire  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  Hops  used  to  be  cultivated  in  some  parts, 
but  none  are  returned  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1868. 
The  culture  of  iiax  seems,  however,  to  be  making  wav.  In  1868, 
there  were  in  the  county  777,822  acres  under  cultivation,  of 
which  152,576  acres  were  under  com  crops ;  63,875  acres  green 
crops ;  53,604  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses  under  rotation  ; 
ana  493,3 14  acres  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  80,548  acres  were  wheat ;  32,687  acres  baney  or  here ; 
21,716  acres  oats  ;  155  acres  rye  ;  14,723  acres  beans  ;  and  2747 
acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  gi^een  crops,  9780  acres  were 
potatoes ;  36,345  acres  turnips  and  swedes  ;  9042  acres  mangold  ; 
335  acres  carrots  ;  2762  acres  cabbage  and  rape  ;  733  acres  flax  ; 
and  5611  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  is  large,  and  the  proportion  of 
milch  cows  as  might  be  expected  in  a  dairy  county  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average.  Tne  number  of  sheep  is  also  large  and 
increasing.  The  number  of  swine  has  decreased  ;  but  Somerset 
is  still  one  of  the  counties  which  furnishes  the  largest  supply  to 
the  home  market.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1868,  there  were 
181,126  cattle  in  the  countv,  of  which  93,535  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  49,224  under  two  years  of  age  ;  786,758  sheep, 
of  which  243,325  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and  80,540  pigs. 

At  the  end  of  1867  there  were  34  collieries  in  operation  in  the 
comity,  or  one  less  than  in  1837.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised 
during  1867  was  not,  however,  returned  separately.  With 
Gloucestershire  (which  had  76  collieries  at  work),  ^e  quantity 
raised  was  1,975,000  tons.  The  iron  ore  from  the  Brendon 
Hills  is  sent  to  Ebbw  Yale,  that  from  Ashton  is  used  at  the 
Ashton  Yale  furnaces.  From  4  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashton  Yale  and  the  Brendon  Hills,  36,875 
tons  of  spathose  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  17,952Z.,  were  obtained 
in  1867.  Three  lead  mines  in  the  Mendip  Hills  yielded  by 
washing  "  from  ancient  refuse  and  lead  ores,"  884  tons  of  ore, 
producing  531  tons  of  lead,  and  1700  oz.  of  silver.  The  manu- 
factures are  described  under  the  principal  towns.  They  include 
fine  woollen  cloths,  canvas,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  Bath  bricks,  which  are  made  exclusively  m  the  vicinity 
of  Bridgewater  from  the  deposits  of  the  river  Parrett 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry,  1867,  into  the  state  of  Church  education  m  Somer- 
setshire : — "  Returns  have  been  received  from  all  the  parishes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Somerset  except  11.  There  are 
89  parishes  and  districts  which  have  not  Church  of  England, 
National,  or  parochial  week-day  schools  strictly  so  called.  Of 
these  89  places  there  are  37  which  have  simply  cottage,  or  dames' 
schools.  In  6  only  of  these  37  cases  in  which  dames'  schools 
exist  is  it  stated  that  schools  of  a  better  description — that  is  to 
say,  National  or  parochial--Hurc  absolutely  required.    There  are 


31  parishes,  or  ecclesiastical  divisions,  which  are  supplied  with 
week-day  education  by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  but  in  3  of 
these  31  cases  it  is  reported  that  separate  schools  are  necessary. 
There  now  remain  out  of  the  89  parishes,  without  national  or 
parochial  schools,  as  above  referred  to,  as  many  as  21  which  have 
to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  not  reported  to  have  any  pro- 
vision for  week-day  education,  and  as  regards  their  populations 
they  may  be  classified  thus  : — 7  have  less  than  100  inhabitants ; 
5  have  more  than  100  and  less  than  200  ;  3  more  than  200  and 
less  than  300 ;  one  more  than  300  and  less  than  400 ;  3  more 
thxui  400  and  less  than  500 ;  one  more  than  500  and  less  than 
600 ;  and  one  more  than  1100  and  less  than  1200 ;  but  in  this 
last  case,  although  there  is  not  a  Church  week-day  school,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  British  school.  Passing  from  the  distribution 
of  schools  to  the  progress  of  Church  education  during  the  last  10 
years,  the  following  statement  is  conclusive  :  —  In  1866-7  the 
number  of  scholars  in  Church  week-day  schools  was  39,128,  or  1 
in  12*4  of  the  entire  population  of  Somerset  at  that  time  :  in 
1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  39,833,  or  1  in 
11*1  of  the  total  popidation  of  the  county.  In  1856-7  the 
number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  m  the  countv  was 
31,974 ;  in  1866-7  it  was  35,399.  In  1856-7  the  number  of 
Church  evening-school  scholars  was  1939  ;  in  1866-7  it  was 
4200." 

Somersetshire  contains  the  cities  of  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Wkllb, 
3  parliamentary  boroughs,  Bridgewater,  Froue,  andTAUirroN  • 
8  towns  of  above  2(KX)  inhabitants.  Chard,  Crewkerue,  Glaston- 
bury, Ilmiuster,  Shepton-Mallet,  South  Petherton,  Wellington, 
and  Yeovil :  and  17  smaller  towns.  The  towns  printed  in  small 
capitals  have  separate  articles,  of  the  other  towns  and  villages 
mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  here  give  the  respective 
populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 
'  Axbridge  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  756],  10  miles  NTw.  from  Wells ; 
population  of  the  parish  797,  a  decrease  of  142  since  1851.  There 
IS  no  manufacture,  and  the  market  is  almost  obsolete. 

BnUon  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  175],  on  the  Wilts  and  Somerset 
Kailway,  9J  miles  S.  W.  from  Frome  ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 2023,  an  increase  of  138  since  1851.  The  silk  manufacture 
has  been  fiiven  up,  and  the  mill  is  used  for  making  horse-hair 
seating.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

CastU  Gary,  on  the  Wilt«  and  Somersetshire  Railway,  3|  miles 
S.W.  from  Bruton  ;  population  of  the  parish  2060,  an  increase 
of  200  since  1861.  The  streets  have  been  improved,  and  many 
new  houses  built.  The  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  T^ere  are  4  dissenting 
chapels  ;  and  a  market  house  of  recent  erection,  over  which  is 
an  assembly-room.  Flax-spinning,  sail-cloth,  tarpaulin,  and 
hair-cloth  weaving  afford  employment,  and  there  are  extensive 
brick  and  tile  works.     The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

CJuii-d,  a  municipal  borouch  and  market  town,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Taunton  and  Chard  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  and 
South-Westem  Railways ;  population  of  the  borough  2276,  a 
decrease  of  15  since  1851.  Tne  town  has  been  improved  and 
contains  besides  the  churcli,  4  dissenting  chapels,  one  being  a 
First  Pointed  Congregational  chapel,  erected  m  1868  from  3ie 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Stent ;  a  recently  erected  Town-hall,  with 
Market-hall,  underneath,  an  assembly  room,  and  two  banks. 
The  manufacture  of  lace  is  the  staple  ;  and  there  are  two  lai^ 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  works,  breweries  and  rope 
yards.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  well  attended.  Chard 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  34  parishes  and  townships,  wiUi  an 
area  of  60,342  acres  and  a  population  of  25,591  in  1861. 

Crewkeme  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  629],  on  the  Yeovil  and  Exeter 
Railway,  8J  miles  W.S.W.  from  Yeovil ;  population  3566,  an 
increase  of  263  since  1851.  Sail-cloth,  webbing,  and  horse-hair 
seating  are  lai^ly  made,  and  there  are  two  breweries.  Tlie 
market  is  on  Saturday.    A  newsjiaper  is  published  weekly. 

DulveHon  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  821],  12  miles  N.  by  W.  frt)m  the 
Tiverton  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  population 
of  the  parish  1552,  an  increase  of  55  sine*  1851.  The  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures  have  declined.  The  town  is  resorted  to 
bjr  anglers,  and  in  comiection  with  red  deer  himting  on  Exmoor. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Dulverton  Poor-LaW  Union  com- 
prises 12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  57,006  acres, 
and  a  population  of  6158  in  1861.  Pixton  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  has  been  entirely  renovated  and  partiallv 
rebuilt.  ^ 

Dunster,  5  miles  W.  from  the  Watchett  railway  station  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1112,  a  decrease  of  72  since  1851.  A  small 
market  is  held  on  Friday. 

Glasioiihtiry  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  41],  a  numicipal  borough,  and 
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a  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway,  6  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Wells ;  population  of  the  borough  3496,  an  increase  of  171 
since  1851.  The  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  restored  in  1860.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  huilt 
in  1861,  A  new  Vestry-hall,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Merrick,  and 
new  assembly  rooms  have  been  erected.  The  stocking  and  glove 
trades  have  deca3'ed.  Brick  and  tile  works  and  a  tannery  fur- 
nish some  employment.  A  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

IlchesteTy  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Yeovil  railway  station ;  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  781,  a  decrease  of  108  since  1851.  Ilchester  has 
now  no  manufactures,  and  little  trade. 

Ilmimter  fE.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  264],  on  the  Taunton  and  Chanl 
branch  of  tlie  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway ;  population  of  the 
to^vu  2194.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  glove-making, 
flax  mills,  a  brewery,  rope  walks,  chemical  worKs,  and  brick- 
fields fumbh  employment  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

Ketpuham  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  390],  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bristol ;  population  of  the  parish  2190, 
a  decrease  of  128  since  1851.  The  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1862.  Brass  works,  cement  works,  and  gas  works 
furnish  some  employment.  Keynsham  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,358  acres, 
and  a  population  of  21,802  in  1861. 

Langport  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  461],  on  the  Yeovil  railway,  14 
miles  £.  by  N.  from  Taunton ;  population  of  the  parish  1133, 
an  increase  of  16  since  1851.  The  to^i-n  is  little  altered.  It  has 
a  considerable  carrying  trade  in  connection  with  the  Parrett  navi- 
gation and  the  Biistol  and  Exeter  Railway.  A  laige  iron  foundry 
furnishes  some  employment  The  market  is  on  Tuesday  ;  a 
cattle  market  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month.  A 
new^spaper  is  published  weekly.  Lang^)ort  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,391 
acres,  and  a  population  of  17,999  in  1861. 

MUbome  Port,  1  mile  S.E.  of  the  Milbome  Port  station  of  the 
Yeovil  and  Exeter  railway;  population  of  the  parish  1814,  an 
increase  of  68  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored.  A 
Gothic  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  built  in  1866.  The 
occimations  are  tanning,  &;love-maKing,  and  shoe-making. 

Milvertony  Z\  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Wellington  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  parish  1895,  an  increase  of  251  since  1851. 
The  church  has  been  restored.  There  are  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  The  woollen  and  silk  manufac- 
tures have  decayetL    The  town  is  now  wholly  agricultural. 

Minehead,  on  the  coast,  8  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Watchett ; 
population  1582,  an  increase  of  42  since  1851.  Minehead  is  a 
sub-port  to  Bridgewater,  and  is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing. Several  new  houses  have  been  built ;  90  of  the  old 
houses  were  destroved  by  a  laroe  fire  some  years  ago,  and  have 
not  been  rebuilt  Tanning  and  leather-dressing  are  carried  on. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  to  and  from  BristoL  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday. 

ShepUm  Mallet  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  524],  on  the  East  Somei'set 
railway,  4|  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Wells  ;  population  4868,  an 
increase  ot  983  since  1851.  The  to^Ti  has  l^een  much  improved; 
new  waterworks  have  been  constructed,  a  cemetery  laid  out,  and 
many  good  commercial  buildings,  among  them  a  handsome  bank, 
erectecL  The  church  has  been  partiaUy  restored  and  memorial 
windows  inserted.  Silk  velvet  and  crape  mills,  a  bacon-curing 
establishment,  several  large  ale  breweries,  rope  walks,  and  brick 
and  tile  works  furnish  employment  The  market  is  on  Friday. 
A  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Shepton  Mallet  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
49,657  acres,  and  a  j)m)ulation  of  16,619  in  1861. 

Somertaiiy  5  miles  K  by  N.  from  the  Langport  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  parisli  2206,  an  increase  of  66  since  1851. 
Glove-making,  a  shirt-collar  factory,  a  brewerv,  and  a  rope-yard 
furnish  employment.    The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

South  Petherton,  3  miles  S.W.  from  the  Martock  railway  sta- 
tion ;  population  2031,  a  decrease  of  134  since  1851.  A  new 
cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1861.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1861 ;  and  a  Gothic  Consregatioual  chapel  erected  in  1863.  The 
mansion  oddly  called  *  King  Ina's  Palace/  has  been  restored  by 
its  owner  E.  E.  Gale,  Esq.  The  market  has  decayed.  There  are 
malt-kilns,  rope-yards,  and  brick-fields. 

JVatchetty  the  terminus  of  the  West  Somerset  branch  of  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  railway ;  the  population  is  included  in  that 
of  St  Decuman.  Watchett  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  a  Recreation  Ground  has  been  laid  out  on  the  cliffs.  The 
harbour,  which  is  tidal,  is  protected  on  the  W.  by  the  old  pier 


and  a  new  breakwater  390  feet  long,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  a  quay 
560  feet  long.  The  works  constructed  in  1861  have  greatly  im- 
proved it  It  is  much  usetl  for  shipping  iron  ore  for  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Company  ;  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  coal,  timber,  flour 
and  malt,  and  there  are  paper  milU  and  an  iron  foundry. 

JVelliiigton  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  108],  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway  :  population  3689,  a  decrease  of  912  since  1851.  A  new 
church,  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  A  Baptbt  chapel  was  built  in  1865.  In  1866  a  handsome 
new  bank  (Stuckev's)  was  built ;  and  in  1867,  a  Town-hall  waa 
erected  over  the  Market-house  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bidlake. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  an  iron  foundry,  and  brick  and  tile 
works  furnish  employment  A  market  for  corn  is  held  on 
Thursday.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  Wellington 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  60,454  acres,  and  a  population  of  20.480  in  1861. 

JFeston-mper-Mare,  the  terminus  of  the  Weston  braucli  of  the 
Bristol  and  j£xeter  railway  ;  population  of  the  parish  8038,  an 
increase  of  4004  since  1851.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  who  have  effected  considerable  sanitary  and 
other  improvements.  New  villas,  crescents,  terraces,  and  hotels, 
with  good  shops,  and  a  handsome  bank  have  been  erected,  and  a 
cemetery  laid  out.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  in  the 
town  Emanuel  church,  Christ  church  erected  in  1855,  and 
Trinity  church,  1861  ;  a  Gothic  Congregational  chapel  (1858),  a 
Baptist  chapel  (1867),  new  schools,  and  a  Literary  Institute. 
The  Town-hall,  a  costly  Venetian  building  with  a  campanile ; 
having  a  great  nail  90  feet  by  40,  was  erected  in  the  Waliscote- 
road  in  1859.  Weston  has  long  been  a  favourite  watering-place, 
and  it  is  growing  in  favour  as  a  winter  residence  for  invahds.  A 
new  pier  was  erected  in  1866-7.  At  Brean  Down  and  the 
Holmes  a  battery  and  other  defensive  works  have  been  con- 
structed, and  a  new  harbour  is  proposed. 

WincanUm  [K  C.  voL  iv.  coL  1141],  on  the  Somerset  and 
Dorset  railway,  5  miles  N.  from  Templecombe ;  population  of 
the  parish  2450,  a  decrease  of  38  since  1851.  A  urewery,  and 
flour  mills  furnish  emplovment  A  market  is  held  on  Wednes- 
day for  corn,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Wincanton  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,120 
acres,  and  a  population  of  21,5(X)  in  1861. 

lyiveluconibef  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Wellington  station ; 
population  of  the  parish  2735,  a  decrease  of  126  since  1851.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
9  members.  In  the  town  are  a  public  reading-room  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  brewery  and  slate  quarries  furnish  employment 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  declined.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday. 

Yeovil  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1176],  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and 
Wilts  and  Somerset,  railways  ;  population  of  the  borough  7956. 
The  parish  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1864,  and  several 
paiuted-glass  windows  inserted,  the  west  window  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  Besides  other  churches  and  chapels  the 
town  contains  a  Literary  Institute,  reading-rooms,  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  2  banks.  Glove-making  is  the  staple  ;  and 
there  are  two  breweries  and  brick  works.  The  market  is  on 
Friday  for  cattle,  cheese,  com,  and  flax  ;  the  gi'eat  market  being 
every  alternate  Friday.  Tliree  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
Yeovil  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  64  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  52,151  acres,  and  a  population  of  28,189  in 
1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  w^ith  the  populations 
of  their  respective  parishes,  in  1861  : — 

Long  Ashton,  1^  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Bourton  station,  and  3 
miles  S.W.  from  Bristol ;  pop.  2000,  an  increase  of  79  since  1851. 
The  church  has  been  partially  restored.  Market-gardens,  coal 
and  iron-stone  pits,  and  a  quarry  afibrd  employment  Ashton 
Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  H.  G.  Smyth,  Bart,  is  a  fine  castellated 
mansion.  BachceU,  1  mile  S.E.  from  the  Nailsea  railway  sta- 
tion ;  pop.  926,  a  decrease  of  148  since  1851.  The  village  is 
agricultural.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and  stone 
quarries.  Bamoell,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Banwell  station  of  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  pop.  1853,  a  decrease  of  25  since 
1851.  The  village  was  lighted  with  gas  in  1864.  The  interior 
of  the  parish  church  was  restored  in  1865.  A  corn-mill  and  a 
brewery  afibrd  occupation.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  good  resi- 
dences. BcUh  EastoUy  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  Bath- 
ampton  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1698,  a 
decrease  of  97  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1868 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Preedy.  Breweries,  malt-kilns, 
and  market-gardens  furnish  employment  Bathwick,  a  suburb  of 
Bath  ;  pop.  5266,  an  increase  of  104  since  1851.    A  new  cruel- 
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form  dmrch,  with  an  apsidal  cliancel,  was  erected  in  1862,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles.  Beckington,  3  miles  N.E.  from 
the  Frome  railway  station  ;  pop.  1036,  a  decrease  of  137  since 
1861.  The  occupations  are  now  wholly  agriculturaL  Biimham, 
the  terminus  of  the  Bumham  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway ;  pop.  2252,  an  increase  of  551  since  1851.  The  village 
has  rapidly  grown  in  favour  as  a  watering-place  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway.  A  fine  hotel  and  numerous  lodging-houses 
have  been  built,  and  various  improvements  effected  under  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Camerion,  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bath  ; 
pop.  1368,  a  decrease  of  175  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  collieries.  Cheddar^  7  miles  N.  W.  from 
Wells  ;  pop.  2032  in  1861 ;  a  village  of  four  or  five  irregular 
streets,  once  a  market  town.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a 
large  and  verv  fine  old  building,  containing  some  interesting 
monuments,  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  and 
Baptist  chapels  and  several  schools.  The  \idld,  rocky  chasm, 
known  as  Cheddar  Cliffs,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of 
rock  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  attracts  many 
visitors.  The  famous  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  neighbourhood.  Market-gardeninc  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Chew  Magna,  7  miles  S.  from  Bristol ;  pop.  1855,  a 
decrease  of  286  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1860. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-pits.  Sutton  Court,  the  seat  of 
Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  has  been  restored,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Chew  Stoke,  1  mile  S.W.  from  Chew 
Magna  ;  pop.  758.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1863.  A  public 
library  has  been  established,  with  a  reading-room,  fitted  for 
concerts  and  lectures.  Mustard,  amatto,  and  colour-mills  fur- 
nish employment.  Old  Cleeve,  3  miles  S.W.  of  the  Watchett 
station ;  pop.  1529,  an  inci'ease  of  21  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  restored.  CUeve  Bay,  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  1  mile  N.,  is  becoming  fre- 
quented for  sea-bathing.  Clevedon,  the  terminus  of  the  Clevedon 
branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  pop.  2941,  an  in- 
crease of  1036  since  1851.  Many  improvements  have  been 
effected  under  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  village  is  much 
frequented  as  a  watering-place.  A  new  church,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Giles ; 
there  are  also  a  recently  erected  Gothic  Congregational  chapel, 
schools,  public  baths,  a  lecture-hall,  and  ^ood  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  villas.  ClvMon  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  517],  6^  miles 
S.W.  from  the  T%verton  railway  station  ;  pop.  1149,  a  (decrease 
of  331  since  1851.  The  churcn  has  been  rebuilt.  A  brewery, 
brick  and  tile  works,  lime-kilns,  stone  quarries,  and  coal-pits 
furnish  employment  Clutton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  .47,026  acres,  and  a 
population  of  23,721  in  1861.  Ea^t  Coker,  ^  miles  S.S.  W.  from 
Yeovil;  pop.  1186,  a  decrease  of  154  since  1851.  Congresbury, 
2  miles  E,  from  the  Yatton  railway  station  ;  pop.  1190,  an 
increase  of  68  since  1851.  A  new  church,  St.  Anne's,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1865,  2  miles  W.  of  the  village, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norton.  Curry  Rivell,  2  miles  W.S.W. 
from  the  Langport  railway  station  ;  pop.  1704,  an  increase  of  17 
since  1851.  Blue  lias  and  cement  quarries  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Highbridge,  on  the  river  Brue,  a  station  on  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  population  included  in  that  of 
Bumham  parish ;  has  grown  into  importance  since  the  opening 
of  the  railways.  It  has  a  neat  church,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  schools,  a  market-house,  a  railway  hotel,  and 
2  banks.  Extensive  timber  yards  and  saw-mills,  bnck  and  tile 
works  furnish  employment.  The  extensive  wharves  of  the 
Lundy  Granite  Company  are  situated  here.  A  market  for  butter 
and  cheese  is  held  on  Tuesday ;  a  cattle  market  the  first  Monday 
in  every  month.  Huntspill,  1^  miles  S.W.  from  Highbridge ; 
pop.  1695,  an  increase  of  101  since  1851.  Brickmaking  is 
carried  on.  Kilmendony  7  miles  N.W.  from  the  Frome  station  ; 
pop.  2194,  a  decrease  of  2  since  1851.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  collieries.  Lyncomhe  and  TFidcoTnhe,  a  suburb  of  Bath  ;  pop. 
9900,  a  decrease  of  74  since  1851.  A  new  cemetery  was  laid  out 
in  1862,  and  the  church  was  restored  in  1868.  ilfartocA;,  a  station 
on  the  Yeovil  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  pop. 
3155,  an  increase  of  1  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  m 
1861.  MelU,  3J  miles  N.W.  from  Frome  ;  pop.  972,  a  decrease 
of  214  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  pculially  restored,  and 
painted  windows  inserted.  Agricultural  implement  and  edge- 
tool  works,  brickworks,  lime-kuns,  and  coal-pits  furnish  employ- 
ment. Merriot,  2  miles  N.  from  the  Crewkeme  station  ;  pop. 
1413,  a  decrease  of  26  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored 
and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chanceL    Canvas  is  made, 


and  there  are  market-gardens.  Midsomer  Norton,  9  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Bath  ;  pop.  3836,  an  increase  of  37  since  1851.  A  new 
Market-hall  was  erected  in  1860.  There  are  2  banks.  Five 
collieries,  4  breweries  and  malt-kilns  famish  employment.  A 
market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  the  first  Tuesday  in  eveir 
montL  Montacute,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Yeovil ;  pop.  992,  a 
decrease  of  50  since  1851.  NaiUea,  1  mile  N.W.  from  the  Nailaea 
station  ;  pop.  2278,  a  decrease  of  265  since  1851.  Tlie  churdi 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1861.  In  the  village  are  glass-works, 
breweries,  a  tannery,  and  com  and  saw-mills,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood collieries  and  quarries.  Paulton,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Bath  ;  nop.  1958,  a  decrease  of  146  since  1851.  An  iron  foundir, 
malt-kilns,  stone  quarries,  lime  works,  and  coal-pita  furnish 
employment.  Dairy-farming  is  carried  on,  and  much  cheese 
and  butter  are  made.  Not^  Pttherton,  3  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Bridgewater  ;  pop.  3943,  an  increase  of  98  since  1851.  PHI,  or 
Crockem  Pill,  a  station  on  the  Bristol  and  Portishead  Railway ; 
population  not  returned  separately.  Christ  Church,  a  Second 
Pointed  cruciform  building,  was  erected  in  1860.  Pill  is  a  pilot 
station.  Porlock,  6  miles  W.  from  Minehead ;  pop.  835,  a  de-  - 
crease  of  19  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  repaired  and 
refitted.  Portishead,  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead 
Railway  ;  pop.  1201,  an  increase  of  117  since  1851.  The  village 
is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  A  handsome  hotel  and 
marine  baths  have  been  erected,  and  a  new  steam-boat  pier  con- 
structed. Eadstock,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Bath  ;  pop.  2227,  an 
increase  of  435  since  1851.  Stogtimher,  a  station  on  the  West 
Somerset  Railway  ;  pop.  1398,  a  decrease  of  58  since  1851.  The 
church  has  been  rebuilt,  and  memorial  windows  inserted.  An 
ale  breweiy  furnishes  some  employment.  A  small  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  Timshury,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bath ;  pop. 
1551,  a  decrease  of  88  since  1851.  The  chancel  of  the  chnrm 
has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  O.  Scott,  RA 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-pits.  Twivertoru,  or  Twerton,  a 
station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Bath  ; 
pop.  3012,  an  increase  of  60  since  1851.  The  church  has  b^n 
rebuilt,  except  the  tower.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  doth 
and  carpeting,  and  lias  quarries  furnish  employment.  Tf^edmon^ 
4  miles  N.  from  the  Shapwick  station  of  the  Highbridge  and 
Glastonbury  Railway  ;  pop.  3663,  a  decrease  of  252  since  1851. 
Much  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  here.  JVesUm,  2  miles  N.W. 
from  Bath  ;  pop.  3127,  an  increase  of  39  since  1851.  JFiUit&R 
[E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1127],  a  station  on  the  West  Somerset  Rail- 
way, 2  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Watchett ;  population  included  in 
that  of  St.  Decuman's  parish.  The  church  was  tiioroughlv 
restored  in  1858.  Williton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  36 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  109,202  acres,  and  a 
population  of  19,918  in  1861.  IVringUm,  4  miles  S.K  from  the 
Yatton  station ;  pop.  1617,  a  decrease  of  3  since  1851.  New 
National  schools  have  been  erected,  and  there  are  reading-rooms 
and  a  Literaty  Society.     A  village  hospital  was  opened  in  1864. 

SOOLOO  ARCHIPELAGO  [E.  0.  vol.  iv.  col.  622J.  The 
attack  made  by  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla  on  the  Sooloo 
pirates  in  1851  (mentioned  in  our  previous  notice),  has  not  had 
the  eflfect  of  suppressing  piracy.  The  Lanuns  continue  their 
practice,  cruising  in  their  long  prahus  against  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  but  have,  to  a  great  extent,  left  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo.  The  inhabitants  complain  of  the  interruption 
to  their  trade  by  these  piratical  expeditions,  and  tiie  pirates 
themselves  say  that  the  steamers  make  their  profession  unprofit- 
able. The  slaves  taken  from  amons  the  Philippines  (for  Sooloo 
is  still  a  great  slave  mart)  are  valued  highly,  for,  as  many  of 
them  can  read  and  write,  they  are  useful  in  keeping  their 
master's  accounts.  Once  a  year  these  piratical  fleets  pass  down 
the  coast  of  Borneo  on  their  outward  voyage.  In  July,  1861,  they 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  Sarawak  gunlx)at,  which  they  at  once 
avoided  on  a  twelve-pounder  shot  being  fiied  at  them  ;  but  Uiey 
continued  their  course  and  captured  a  few  fishermen.  The 
sultan  of  Sooloo,  on  the  taking  of  Soog  in  1851,  retired  to  the 
interior,  refused  to  make  any  submission  to  the  Spanianls, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hoist  Uie  Cas- 
tilian  flag.  The  Spaniards,  finding  it  difficult  to  muintain  their 
conquest,  abandoned  the  island,  where  the  old  habits  have  l>een 
resumed,  and  the  town  of  Soog  has  been  partially  re-oocnpied, 
and  many  new  houses  built. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  visited  these  islands  after  the  attack  of  the 
Spaniards,  says  that  elephants  no  longer  exist  in  the  island.  As 
they  were  not  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  did  much  damage 
to  their  plantations,  they  were  hunted  down  and  killed. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  62^—631].  Since 
1852  this  colony  has  made  great  strides,  although  perhaps  not  so 
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markedly  as  most  of  the  other  Australian  colonies.  The  popu- 
lation, by  the  census  of  1659,  had  risen  to  122,735.  The  mar- 
riages in  the  year  had  been  1045,  the  births  5738,  and  the 
deaths  1923.  The  land  under  cultivation  was  361,884  acres; 
and  in  1658  the  Uve  stock  consisted  of  40,471  horses,  375,507 
homed  cattle,  and  3,108,501  sheep  ;  and  it  had  exported  in  1859 
breadstufis,  chiefly  to  Melbourne,  to  the  value  of  554,265/. ; 
minerals  and  metals  to  the  value  of  411,018^ ;  and  wool  to  the 
amount  of  484,9772. :  the  total  exports  of  the  year  were  valued 
at  1,655,8762.,  and  the  imports  at  1,507,4942. ;  employing  402 
vessels  entered  inwards  of  111,436  tons  burthen,  and  390  cleared 
outwards  of  104,692  tons  burthen.  At  the  end  of  1864  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  75,888  males,  and  71,543  females,  a  total  of 
147,341,  an  increase  of  6925  over  1863.  The  immigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1865  had  been  5145.  The  sales  of  land 
were — of  town-lots  very^  nearly  47  acres,  a  great  decrease  from 
previous  years,  but  realizing  upwards  of  272.  per  acre  ;  of  special 
country  lots,  4194  acres  ;  of  country  sections,  131,886  acres  ;  of 
country  lands,  88,043  acres.  The  total  amount  realized  was 
256,6722. ;  the  extent  of  land  leased  for  pasturage  was  3736 
square  miles,  and  the  rent  produced  was  62,0982.  The  land  let 
on  mineral  leases  was  1742  acres,  producing  18,1992. :  in  all  a  total 
revenue  from  the  land  of  336,9692.  The  total  quantity  of  land 
sold  in  the  colony  up  to  March  31, 1865,  was  2,893,814  acres ; 
the  quantity  enclosed  was  3,499,096  acres,  of  which  587,775 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  In  1863  the  imports  were  valued 
at  2,028,2802.,  the  exports  at  2,358,8172.  On  Jan.  1,  1866,  the 
revised  report  of  the  government  official  gave  the  population  as 
172,800,  but,  for  the  nrst  time,  the  emifi;ration  from  the  colony 
had  exceeded  the  immigration,  although  but  by  a  small  number. 
The  total  area  of  cultivated  land  in  1867-8  was  810,734  acres, 
of  which  58  per  cent,  was  under  wheat,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  staples  of  export,  149,745  quarters  being  shipped  for  the 
first  time  to  Great  Britain,  with  3947  tons  of  flour.  The  culti- 
vation is,  however,  capable  of  sreat  improvement,  as  the  custom 
is  to  follow  one  crop  after  anotner  till  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and 
red  rust  and  other  diseases  reduce  the  produce  so  much  that  in 

1866  it  averaged  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre.  Labour,  it  is 
stated,  is  wanted,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  its  place 
as  far  as  possible  by  machinery.  Barley  and  hay  are  also  lai^ely 
produced.  Vineyards  occupy  upwards  of  5000  acres,  which 
yielded  798,647  gallons  of  wme  in  1864,  of  which  20,000  gallons 
were  exported.  The  agricultural  statistics  for  1867-8  show  that 
of  9489  occupiers,  2713  held  fanns  ranging  between  100  and  200 
acres ;  2214  from  50  to  100  acres  ;  1715  from  200  to  300  acres ; 
and  other  larger  holdings.  On  Dec.  31,  1865,  there  were 
3,210,290  occupied  acres,  or  29*5  acres  per  head  of  population,  of 
which  690,569  were  under  cultivation,  viz.,  422,842  imder  com 
crop,  5329  under  potatoes  and  fruit,  10,548  under  gardens  and 
vineyards,  101,996  under  hay,  9817  under  green  forage,  and 
100,037  fallow.  ITiere  were  3,779,000  sheep,  158,000  cattle, 
73,900  horses,  and  56,700  swine.  Two  years  drought  had  been 
experienced,  which  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the 
herds  and  flocks.  By  1867-8  there  had  been  a  recovery  of  more 
than  half  a  million  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  the  homed 
cattle  had  suffered  no  farther  diminution.  In  1866  the  enclosed 
land,  maiidy  fenced  in  for  pasturage,  amounted  to  4,539,089 
acres.  The  pastoral  tenure  extends  to  14  years,  and  squatters 
frequently  buy  the  land  upon  which  they  have  settled.  Next  to 
bread-stuf^  wool  formed  the  largest  item  of  exportation :  in 
1865  it  amounted  to  18,945,426  lbs.,  valued  at  974,3972.;    in 

1867  it  was  valued  at  919,5322L,  when  the  quantity  was  larger 
but  prices  lower.  In  1865  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
2,927,5962.,  of  which  1,741,6902.  was  from  Great  Britain;  m 
1667  they  were  valued  at  2,506,3942.  The  exports  in  1665  were 
yalued  at  2,754,6542. ;  in  1867  at  2,770,095,  the  produce  of  the 
colony;  viz.,  bread-stuffs,  1,037,0352. ;  wool,  919,5322. ;  minerala, 
750,1702. ;  and  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  hay,  tallow,  butter, 
and  cheese,  &c.,  make  up  the  remainder.  The  revenue  in  1865 
amounted  to  1,089,1282.;  the  expenditure  to  790,5042.;  in  1867 
the  revenue  had  fallen  to  .716,2942.,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  land,  a  reduction  in  the  land  revenue,  and  a  falling 
off  in  the  customs'  duties  of  12  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  year 
owing  to  a  depression  of  trade ;  but  although  the  expenditure 
was  l,003,5S7l2.,  it  was  more  than  equalised  by  the  Mdance  in 
hand  from  former  years.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1867 
was  1,077,7502.,  contracted  almost  entirely  for  the  promotion  of 
public  works — railways,  water-works,  and  harbour  improve- 
ments. In  1866  there  were  56  miles  of  railways,  whicn  had 
carried  402,550  passengers  and  261,183  tons  of  goods,  yielding 
133,0002.  gross  income,  with  an  expenditure  of  114,4692.;  of 


metalled  roads  flnished  there  were  416  miles,  costing  766,0002. ; 
the  mail  routes  measured  3337  miles ;  the  number  of  letters  was 
2,444,000 ;  of  newspapers,  1,760,415 ;  the  income  of  post-office, 
25,0232.;  the  expenditure,  23,4172.  There  were  855  miles  of 
telegraph  in  operation  within  the  colony,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
99,1782. ;  and  they  are  connected  with  lines  to  Tasmania  and 
with  those  of  Victoria. 

Adelaide,  the  capital,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  created  in  1847, 
but  there  is  no  State  provision  for  the  church.  In  1866  there 
were  492  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony,  with  91,816  sit- 
tings, exclusive  of  6361  sittings  in  153  rooms  used  for  public 
worship.  In  the  same  year  there  were  292  Govenmient  schools, 
with  193  male  and  99  female  teachers,  the  children  on  the  roll 
numbering  14,690,  and  the  average  attendance  11,472.  The 
expendituro  that  year  on  Government  schools  was  19,6952.,  ex- 
clusive of  a  large  number  of  private  schools  throughout  the 
proviace.  In  1865  the  amount  deposited  in  the  savings  banks 
was  274,0712.,  and  there  were  Ave  private  banks  at  Adelaide 
with  assets  exceeding  3,000,0002. 

Until  a  recent  date  it  was  supposed  that  South  Australia  had 
no  gold ;  but  the  copper-mines  had  been  a  large  source  of 
wealth.  Various  specimens  of  copper  ore  were  shown  in  the  Inters 
national  Exhibition  of  1862,  from  the  mines  of  Burra-Burra, 
Kapundi^  and  Wallaroa  From  Burra-Burra,  which  has  been 
worked  since  1845,  the  amount  of  ore  extracted  has  been  frojR 
10,000  to  13,000  tons  annually,  yielding  from  22' to  23  per  cent 
of  copper.  The  specimens  sent  included  sulphuret  of  copper  in 
a  matrix  of  limestone,  sulphuret  mixed  with  iron,  red  oxide  in  a 
siliceous  matrix,  and  a  green  carbonate  mixed  with  manganese. 
But  the  most  beautiful  of  the  specimens  were  those  of  ma&chite, 
or  green  carbonate,  a  table  formed  of  which  was  shown,  exceed- 
rog  in  richness  the  famous  Russian  door  exhibited  in  1851. 
The  Wallaroo  mines  were  only  discovered  in  1859,  of  which  the 
ores  vary  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  mines  have 
the  advantage  of  an  easy  access  to  the  sea,  with  the  drawback  of 
not  having  any  good  water.  From  the  Kapunda  mines,  of 
which  the  ores  average  about  29  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  vary 
greatly,  the  specimens  exhibited  were  gray  and  black  sulphurets, 
blue  and  green  carbonates,  yellow  ore  or  pyrites,  and  peacock 
ore.  At  the  end  of  1861  there  had  been  457  mineral  sections 
obtained,  comprising  37,927  acres.  Lead  and  lead-ore  are  also 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1865  there  were  52  mines 
open  and  worked,  from  which  metals  and  minerals,  valued  at 
620,1122.  were  exported.  The  greater  part  of  the  copper  ore  is 
now  smelted  in  the  colony,  and,  in  consequence,  the  importation 
of  coal  has  risen  from  19,980  tons  in  1660  to  an  average  of 
58,000  tons.  In  1867,  when  gold  was  discovered  at  South  Park, 
near  Qawler,  and  at  Echun^a,  it  occasioned  no  sudi  rush  of 
gold-diggers  as  occurred  in  Victoria.  The  gold  was  foimd  to  be 
deposited  in  quartz-lodes,  through  a  wide  extent  of  slate  moun- 
tain. But  the  quartz  required  crushing,  and  therefore  capital,  to 
extract  the  gold,  which  very  seldom  gave  more  than  an  ounce 
per  ton. 

The  immense  district  lying  to  the  north  of  South  Australia, 
and  between  the  129th  and  138th  degree  of  E.  long.,  having 
been  found  fertile  and  accessible  by  the  recent  discoveries,  imd 
stockholders  having  begun  to  advance,  it  was  thought  better  to 
annex  it  to  South  Australia  than  to  found  a  new  colony,  whidi 
would  have  been  expensive.  The  district  was  at  first  offered  to 
Queensland,  which  declined  it.  Objections  have  been  already 
made,  as  the  northern  settlers  declare  a  preference  for  an  indepen- 
dent government.  The  coast  was  examined  by  Captain  Cadell, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1868.  He  found  a  land-locked  harbour  50 
square  miles  m  area,  situate,  says  the  SoiUh  AwtreUfitm  Register, 
"  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Ajnheim's  Land,  facing  Arnheim's . 
Bay.  It  indents  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  called  Point 
Dale,  which  has  hitherto  been  filled  in  solid  by  imaginative 
geographers.  Flinders,  having  encountered  tiuck  weather  at 
this  point,  was  not  able  to  survey  it  so  minutely  as  was  his 
general  custom.  He  surmised  that  the  most  norUierly  part  was 
an  island,  and,  consequently,  it  has  since  figured  on  the  chart  as 
'probable  island.'  Oaptam  Cadell's  closer  investigation  re- 
vealed a  strait,  about  30  miles  long,  cutting  through  the  head- 
land. The  insular  part  he  did  not  examme  closely,  but  he 
believes  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  group  of  islets  separated  by 
narrow  straits.  To  the  southward  of  this  strait,  where  the 
imaginary  land  ou^ht  to  have  been  encountered,  the  Eagle 
steered  straight  on  into  a  deep  bay,  20  miles  long  by  10  broad« 
At  its  head  three  considerable  rivers  were  discovered,  one 
coming  from  the  west,  the  second  from  the  south-west,  and  the 
third  from  the  south.    All  of  Uiem  were  free  from  bflos,  and  one, 
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which  the  Eagle  ascended,  had  four  and  a  half  fathoms  at  its 
mouth.  The  bay  itself  afforded  magnificent  anchorage,  and, 
though  open  to  the  trade  winds,  is  perfectly  safe.  So  highly 
did  Captain  Cadell  think  of  its  capabilities  that  he  honour^  it 
with  the  name  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Duke  of  BuckinghauL 
The  adjoining  country  did  not  prove  very  inviting.  It  was 
rocky,  the  soil  poor,  vegetation  very  scanty,  and  the  timber 
light  ...  In  respect  to  harbours  and  general  navigability. 
Captain  Cadell  considers  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria to  be  far  superior  to  the  Queensland  side,  if  not  to  most 
parts  of  the  Australian  coast'' 

Adelaide,  the  chief  town  of  South  Australia,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  has  many  handsome  houses  and  shops.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  in  the  principal,  King  William-street,  are  several  of 
the  public  buildings — the  government  offices,  a  neat  building  of 
white  stone ;  opposite  to  it  the  general  post-office  ;  and  near  it 
the  police-office.  The  government  house,  at  some  distance,  is  a 
hanasome  edifice,  within  a  walled  ganlen.  There  are  a  con- 
venient exchange,  some  well-built  banking-houses,  and  many 
good  shops  and  well-appointed  hotels.  In  Worth-terrace  are  the 
Institute,  the  Destitute  Asylum,  the  hospital,  and  near  them 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  There  are 
likewise  an  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls,  and  a  Servants'  Home, 
into  which  immigrants  are  received,  and  servants  out  of 
place,  imtil  they  obtain  situations.  Throughout  the  town  there 
are  many  churches  and  chapels,  some  of  them  handsome  build- 
ings. In  North  Adelaide  is  the  bishop's  residence,  a  well-situated 
and  pleasing  edifice.  Here  are  also  the  ifldl,  a  savings-bank, 
insurance  offices,  and  a  large  club-house.  Omnibuses  start  from 
the  town  to  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  there  are  cab- 
stands in  the  streets. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  Hampshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  631].  The 
representation  is  unaffected  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  7712  inhabited  houses,  and  46,960 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1655  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were 
4189  electors;  5437  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general 
election  of  1866,  3382  voted;  at  that  of  1868  over  451K).  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  218,821/.;  the  rateable  value  169,462/. 
The  borough  revenue  for  the  year  ending  1st  March,  1868, 
was  12,324/.;  the  total  expenditure  was  11,975/.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  Corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

Southampton  is  the  chief  southern  port  for  the  great  lines  of 
sea-going  passenger  steam-ships.  The  vessels  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental;  the  Royal  Mail;  the  Union;  the  North  German 
Lloyd;  the  Hambuigh  and  other  great  companies  sail  from 
here;  as  do  also  the  South- Western  Company's  vessels  to  Havre 
and  elsewhere;  the  British  and  Irish  Companies'  steamers  to 
Ireland,  the  mail-packets  to  the  Channel  Inlands,  and  many 
more.  The  docks  have  been  greatlv  extended  and  improved, 
and  the  largest  steamers  lie  alongside  the  quays,  where  are 
Bteam-ehears  for  removing  masts,  and  machineiy,  cranes,  tram- 
ways, warehouses,  and  every  facility  for  embarking  and  disem- 
barking passengers  and  ffoods.  The  revenue  of  the  South- 
ampton Dock  has  advanced  vear  by  year  from  20,000/.  in  1850 
to  over  70,000/.  in  1868.  Besides  the  passenger  traffic,  South- 
ami>ton  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  America,  the  Baltic, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  On 
the  Slst  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  nort  132  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  their  aggregate 
buraen  being  3734  tons;  90  above  50  tons  of  12,029  tons;  13 
steamers  of  and  under  50  tons  of  409  tons,  and  38  above  50  tons 
of  13,388  tons  aggre^te  burden.  During  the  year  there  entered 
and  cleared— coastwise;  inwards,  1248  British  sailing-vessels  of 
136,285  tons,  224  steamers  of  106,474  tons,  and  6  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels of  981  tons;  outwards,  595  British  sailing-vessels  of 
31,102  tons,  104  steamers  of  5327  tons,  and  8  foie^  sailing- 
vessels  of  218  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — ^inwards,  34 
Bfitish  sailing-vessels  of  2810  tons,  250  steamers  of  77,912  tons, 
and  3  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1110  tons;  outwards,  49  British 
sailing-vessels  of  2708  tons,  and  259  steamers  of  75,701  tons. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  87  British  sailing-vessels  of 
7155  tons,  752  steamers  of  233,978  tons,  509  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  33^977  tons^  and  80  steamers  of  150,435  tons;  out- 
wards, 9  British  saihng-vessels  of  1248  tons,  753  steamers 
of  237,736  tons,  459  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  26,920  tons,  and 
60  steamers  of  150,435  tons.  The  amount  of  custom^  duties 
collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  97,897/.,  a  decrease 
of  18,712/.  from  1866,  of  wMch  13,000/.  was  on  tobacco  from 
the  Chaimel  Islands.  The  amount  of  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  1432/. 


The  limits  of  the  town  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  new 
districts  and  suburbs  have  grown  up,  especiallv  round  the  head 
of  Southampton  Water,  sucu  as  Freemantle,  Snirlev,  Redbridge, 
and  Millbrook  ,describ^  under  Hampshire,  £.  C.  S.  The  drain- 
age, water  supply,  and  sanitarv  arrangements  generally,  have  been 
improved,  witn  marked  benent  to  the  health  of  the  mhabitants, 
Southampton  now  ranking  as  one  of  the  healthiest  of  our 
larger  sea-ports.  Among  the  sanitary  improvements  is  the 
formation  of  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground  in  Hie  upper 
part  of  the  town.  In  this  park  statues  have  been  placed  ol  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of  the  well  known  hymns,  who  was  a 
native  of  Southampton,  and  of  Mr.  Andrews,  a  popular  mayor. 
The  large  common  is  another  park-like  open  space  admirably  kept 
by  the  Corporation.  Some  of  the  olaer  cnurches  have  been 
restored  and  new  ones  built.  St  Luke's  church  has  been 
enlarged;  All  Saints'  renovated  and  some  painted  glass  windows 
inserted,  and  St  Michael's  modernised.  St  James's,  Bernard- 
street,  a  neat  First  Pointed  building,  was  erected  in  1858,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Bedborough.  St.  Paul's  was  completed  in 
1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Scott  St  Betty's  is  a  late  First 
Pointed  building  of  red  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1868  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  Several  Dissenting 
chapels  fi&ve  also  been  erected.  Among  tliem  are  a  large  semi- 
classic  Baptist  chapel,  1865,  designed  by  Messrs.  Paull  and 
Ayliffe;  a  new  Umtarian  church  of  the  Saviour,  in  Bellevue 
Park,  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  P.  Brannon;  and 
a  Jewish  Synagogue,  1865,  Italian  in  style,  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins.  Of  the  secular  buildings  the  most  noticeable 
is  the  Hartley  Institute,  erected  in  1862  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Hartley,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Southampton, 
who  bequeathed  property  amounting  to  100,000/.  to  the  town. 
But  the  will  bemg  contested  40,000/.  was  expended  in  legal 
expenses,  and  20,000/.  paid  to  the  testator's  relations  by  way  of 
compromise.  The  building,  a  showy  Italian  Renaissance  struc- 
ture of  Portland-stone,  designed  by  Messrs.  Green  and  De  Yille, 
has  a  frontage  of  73  feet  and  a  depth  of  172  feet^  and  contains  a 
lecture  theatre  for  2000  persons,  museum,  library,  reading-room, 
School  of  Art,  &c.  A  large  concert-hall,  the  Philhumonic 
Rooms,  with  a  florid  Renaissance  fagade,  was  erected  in  1865 
from  tiie  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Bedborough.  In  1868  a  new 
wing  was  added  to  the  Royal  South  Hants  Infirmary,  at  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  £.  Crabbe.  A  new  Union  workhouse  was  erected 
in  1868  at  a  cost  of  25,000/. ;  and  a  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
about  to  be  built  Many  of  the  recent  business  eatablisnmeutB, 
offices,  and  shops  are  of  an  ornamental  character;  the  most  note- 
worthy, perhaps,  being  the  Imperial  Hotel,  at  the  South  Western 
Railway  Termmus,  a  vast  Italian  pile  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Norton,  1867.  Ship-building  on  a  laige 
scale,  and  the  manufactures  incidental  to  a  great  sea-port,  are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  iron-foundries,  machine-works^  coach- 
factories,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  chemical-works,  &c  The 
Ordnance  Survev  office  and  works  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  and  employ  about  450  persons.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  A  newspaper  is  published 
three  times  a  wees,  another  twice,  and  2  once  a  week. 

SOUTHWARK,  Surrey  [London,  E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  594]. 
The  borough  of  Southwark  is  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  lying  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  between  the  boroughs  of  Lambeth 
and  Greenwich.  In  1861  it  contained  25,659  inhabited  houses, 
and  193,593  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  20,730  since  1851.  In 
1866  there  were  11,631  electors,  and  17,703  were  registered 
in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1868  about  8,500  voted. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  909,560/.;  the  rateable 
value  702,834/.  The  recent  changes  in  Southwark  are  noticed 
imder  London,  £.  C.  S. 

SPAIN  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  634r-645j.  The  reign  of  Queen 
Isabella  IL,  commencing  under  difficult  cireumstances  and 
sinister  influences,  and  ending  in  deposition  and  disgrace,  was 
yet  marked  by  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
people,  due,  however,  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  in  the 
promotion  of  trade,  the  introduction,  of  railways  and  oUier  de- 
velopments of  industry,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  comparative 
security  given  to  property  by  the  constitution. 

The  composition  of  the  constituent  assembly  established  by 
Espartero  and  CDonnell  in  1854,  of  which  Espartero  became 
the  pre^dent  and  G'Donnell  the  vice-president,  was  found  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  its  declaration,  on  Dec  1,  that  the  dynasty  of 
Isabella  if.  must  be  the  basis  of  whatever  constitution  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  death  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  on  March  10, 
1855,  endued  the  monarchy  with  a  sense  of  permanence.  On 
July  14,  1856,  O'Donnell,  with  the  aid  of  the  army,  forcibly 
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dissolved  the  national  aBsembly,  and  proclaimed  the  restoration 
of  the  constitution  of  1845,  restricting,  however,  the  upper  house 
of  legislature  to  150  members.     He  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  announced  that 
the  cortes  should  sit  for  at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  that 
the  election  lists  should  be  permanent,  that  the  government 
should  not  have  the  power  oi  appointing  the  alcaldes  in  towns 
with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  that  within  the  first  8 
days  of  the  opening  of  the  cortes  the  annual  accounts  should  be 
laid  before  tnem.    These  announcements  conciliated  the  Pro- 
gresistas,  but  tlieir  zeal  frightened  the  court,  and  in  September 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  headed  by  Narvaez.     This  was  a 
government  of  repression ;  the  press  was  fettered,  and  after  a 
somewhat  stormy  session,  which  commenced  in  May,  1857,  the 
cortes  was  prorogued.    It  met  again  on  Oct  30,  but  before  it 
assembled  Narvaez  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mon.  His  ministry 
was  formed  from  the  Moderados,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  people.    The  cortes  met  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  on  Jan.  10,  1858,  choosing  a  president  from  the  oppo- 
sition, it  was  dissolved  on  the  following  day.    On  the  14th, 
Isturitz  succeeded  Mon,  and  in  July  O'DonneU  was  called  on  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  wmch  he  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  liberal  union.    He  was  supported  by  the  Moderados 
and  most  of  the  Progresistas.     The  old  parties  had  been  worn 
out  and  broken  up,  and  the  avowed  determination  of  O'DonneU 
to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  to  respect  the  private  and  public 
rights  of  the  citizens,  and  to  guard  carefully  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  united  the  fractions  so  completely  in  his  favour  as  to  give 
him  the  working  support  of  the  cortes.    In  the  session  wmch 
opened  in  October,  1859,  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Pope  re- 
lative to  the  estates  of  the  church,  though  vehemently  opposed 
as  being  too  much  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  carried,  and 
relievea  the  country  from  an  evil  which  had  long  oppressed  it — 
the  law  of  mortmain  as  applied  to  the  church. 

The  army  had  been  placed  on  an  effective  footing,  and  in 
1859  an  opportunity  was  afforded  it  of  showing  its  quabty  by  the 
war  which  oroke  out  with  Marocco,  of  which  we  give  an  account 
under  tiiat  head  [Marocco,  R  C.  S.].  In  April,  1860,  General 
Ortega,  the  governor  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  endeavoured  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Count  de  Montemoulin  and  his 
brother,  Don  Fernando.  Ortega  landed  with  about  4000  troops 
near  Tortosa,  and  was  to  be  supported  by  parties  of  the  old 
Carlists  in  other  places.  But  the  lieutenant-general,  Don  Rodri- 
guez de  la  Vera,  appealed  to  the  soldiers,  and  Ort^a,  General 
£lio,  and  the  two  sons  of  Don  Carlos  were  arrested.  Ort^  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot  On  May  2  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty  was  issued,  and  Montemoulin  and  his  brother  were 
pardoned,  but  banished  from  Spain.  Before  leaving  Spain  they 
both  signed  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all  their  claims  on  the 
crown  ;  but  on  June  2,  Don  Juan,  the  brother  of  Don  Carlos, 
published  in  the  Times  at  London  a  protest  against  his  claims 
being  compromised  by  this  renunciation,  and  on  the  15th  the 
Count  de  Montemoulin  published  at  Cologne  a  retraction  of  the 
promise  of  May.  Both  have  since  died,  Don  Fernando  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  and  the  Count  in  January,  1861.  Don 
Juan  also  addressed  the  cortes,  exhorting  them  to  take  his  claims 
into  consideration,  and  protesting  against  any  alteration  of  the 
old  laws  of  succession.  In  this  session  a  resolution  was  passed 
for  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  ;  an 
act  for  the  sale  of  the  church  lands ;  a  project  was  also  sanctioned 
for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  another  for  the  improvement 
of  Madrid.  In  1861  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  was  an- 
nounced [HiSPANIOLA,  E.  C.  S.] 

The  mmistry  and  the  nation  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the 
movement  in  Italy.  Strongly  devoted  to  the  papal  cause,  thejr 
refused  to  acknowledge  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Kmg  of  Italy  until 
1865.  When  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  expelled  from  his  throne, 
the  Queen  offered  him  the  palace  of  Seville  as  a  residence,  and 
she  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Turin  ;  but  no  warlike  steps 
were  taken.  A  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Queen  re- 
fusing to  give  up  the  archives  of  the  emmissy  of  Naples,  declaring 
lierseu  the  legitimate  possessor  of  them  on  the  deposition  of 
Ferdinand.  The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  that  country, 
however,  appear  to  have  given  alarm  ;  the  press  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  its  liberty  greatly  restricted  ;  and  the 
laws  against  Protestants  were  strictly  enforced  from  this  period, 
occasioning  a  large  amount  of  persecution.  At  the  beginning  of 
1862  the  Confederate  American  frigate  Sumter  took  refuge  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  and  was  claimed  oy  the  consul  of  the  United 
States.  His  demand  was  refused;  but  the  Sumter  was  only 
allowed  to  land  her  prisoners ;  she  was  watched  and  prevented 
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supplying  herself  with  arms  or  ammunition,  and  was  ordered  to 
depart  as  soon  as  possible,  Spain  declaring  herself  resolved  to 
adnere  to  a  strict  neutrality.  In  October,  1861,  the  chdms  of 
Spain  upon  Mexico  led  her  to  join  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
an  expedition  to  enforce  these  claims.  This  was  to  have  been 
undertaken  jointly;  but,  proceeding  from  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
troops  under  General  Prim  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  oefore 
the  English  and  French  arrived.  The  demands  of  Spain  were 
i^ed  to,  and  General  Prim,  finding  that  the  French  had  autho- 
rised the  Mexican  General  Almonte  to  proclaim  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  Emperor  of  Mexico,  withdrew  his  forces,  which  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Orizaba.  The  English  had  only  landed  a  few 
marines,  who  held  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  their  claim  being  settled, 
were  also  withdrawn,  leaving  the  French  to  maintain  the  contest 
alone  fMEXico]. 

In  March,  1863,  O'Donnell  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de 
Miraflores  as  prime  minister,  and  on  May  6th  the  cortes  were  dis- 
solved. Miraflores  forbade  the  preliminary  assemblies  of  the 
constituents  preparatory  to  the  elections,  and  the  opposition 
unanimously  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  them.  The  cortes  met 
in  November,  the  ministry  had  a  majority,  but  the  opposition 
had  gained  the  country.  On  Jan.  15,  1864,  Miraflores  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Arrazola,  who  proclaimed  himself  of  the 
moderate  party. 

In  the  meantime  several  foreign  events  of  importance  had 
occurred.  The  pirates  of  the  Kiff  had  captured  and  plundered 
some  Spanish  and  other  foreign  vessels,  and  had  attacked  Melilla. 
The  government  of  Spain  ma^e  reclamations  of  the  Emperor  of 
Marocco,  who  acknowledged  their  justice,  sent  an  armv  to  chastise 
the  insurgents,  and  ^nted  a  circle  of  huid  around  Melilla  simi- 
lar to  that  around  Ceuta.  In  1861  and  1862  there  had  been 
insurrections  against  the  Spanish  dominion  in  San  Domingo, 
which  had  been  suppressed,  though  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
enormous  expense  to  Spain ;  but  on  Aug.  18,  1863,  a  more 
formidable  uprising  commenceci  The  Spanish  troops  were 
attacked  in  small  detachments,  the  smaller  towns  were  taken, 
the  insurrection  became  seneral,  and  though  reinforcements 
were  sent  almost  monthly  nom  Cuba,  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  in  the  field.  This  ruinous  war  continued 
throu^  the  ^ear  and  till  Jan.  7,  1865,  when  Narvaez,  who  had 
carried  his  point  against  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Queen  and 
a  large  portion  of  tne  cortes,  was  enabled  to  pass  a  bill  for  its 
abandonment  on  April  29  [Hispaniola,  E.  C.  S.! 

Arrazola's  ministry  had  no  element  of  strength.  It  resigned 
in  March,  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  joint  ministry  of  Mon 
and  Pacheco,  who  introduced  a  few  reforms  and  somewhat 
extended  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Under  this  ministry  a 
squadron  was  sent  to  Peru,  with  a  diplomatic  agent,  who,  as  the 
independence  of  Peru  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  Spain,  was 
named  a  Special  Commissioner  to  treat  as  to  certain  claims. 
This  agent,  Don  E.  Salazar  y  Mazarredo,  not  being  recognised 
under  tlds  denomination  on  his  landing  at  Callao,  returned  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  the  admiral,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
at  once  seized  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  captured  several  Peru- 
vian vessels.  The  government  of  Peru  was  firm,  and  prepared 
for  war.  We  have  given  the  details  of  this  war,  which,  however, 
was  very  popular  in  Spain,  under  Chili  and  Peru,  but  we  may 
add  here  that  the  defenceless  Valparaiso  was  bombarded,  that 
the  attack  on  Callao  failed,  and  that  the  honour  of  Spain  being 
thus  satisfied,  as  the  admii'al  proclaimed,  the  fleet  was  with- 
drawn. In  September,  the  ministry  having  refused  to  consent 
to  Queen  Christine's  demand,  and  Isabella's  desire,  for  the  return 
of  the  Queen  Dowa^r  to  Spain,  they  were  dismissed,  and  Narvaez 
became  prime  minister. 

The  aaministration  of  Narvaez  was  not  fortunate.  In  January, 
1865,  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Pope  and 
its  zealous  diffusion  by  the  bishops  and  priests,  gave  rise  to  vivid 
debates  in  the  cortes.  The  government  asserted  that  the  law 
had  been  violated  by  its  publication  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown ;  but  the  church  party  was  too  strong,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  at  length  allowed  on  the  plea  that  the  Pope's  letter  was 
not  political.  In  June  Narvaez  resigned  in  consequence  of  a 
court  intrigue,  and  was  succeeded  by  O'Donnell,  who  promised 
liberal  reforms,  a  new  electoral  law  according  to  the  constitution 
of  1837,  the  recoonition  of  the  Ki^  of  Italy,  and  a  change  in  the 
Queen's  household  attendants.  The  new  electoral  law  was  im- 
mediately presented,  extending  the  franchise  and  regulating  the 
number  of  deputies.  Treaties  of  commerce  with  France  and 
Portugal  were  announced,  and  the  Pope  was  informed  of  the 
recognition  of  Italy  with  assurances  that  Spain  would  be  always 
ready  to  defend  his  sacied  lights.     This  gave  rise  to  violent 
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attacks  on  tbe  ministiy,  especially  from  the  cleigy.  On  Sept.  0, 
tlie  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  visited  the  Queen  at 
St  Sebastian.  In  December  tiie  Queen  returned  to  Madrid, 
which  eihe  had  left  in  June  on  account  of  the  cholera  there 
raging,  and  on  the  27th  opened  the  session  of  the  cortes  in 
person.  On  Jan.  3,  1866,  the  discontent  which  had  been  long 
gathering  burst  out  by  the  revolt  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
posted  at  Aranjuez  and  Ocana.  They  were  immediately  headed 
by  General  Prim,  who  was  joined  by  some  other  officers  of  high 
rank.  Prim's  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  advance  on 
Alcala,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Madrid,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  the  garrison,  and  thence  to  march  on  the  capital  In 
this  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude  of  O'Donnell,  who  at 
once  ordered  the  removal  oi  the  regiments  to  Madrid.  New 
Castille  was  placed  under  military  law,  and  forces  were 
despatched  against  Prim.  It  is  needless  to  detail  his  move- 
ments ;  he  carefully  avoided  any  hostile  rencontre  with  his 
pursuers,  and  on  the  20th,  he  and  his  small  troop  gained  the 
nontiers  of  Portugal,  first  surrendering  their  arms  and  horses 
to  the  authorities  of  a  Spanish  vilhuze.  During  this  time  there 
were  outbreaks  at  Barcelona  and  Slaragoza,  which  were  sup* 
pressed  with  little  difficulty,  though  not  without  bloodshed.  In 
the  cortes  Narvaez,  Miranores,  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
offered  ODonnell  all  the  assistance  they  could  afford,  declaring 
that  the  attempt  was  meant  to  unite  Spain  to  Portugal  under 
the  house  of  Braganza. 

In  March  by  treaties  Spain  recognised  the  republics  of  Quate- 
mala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Bica.  On 
June  23  occurred  another  revolt  in  Madrid  by  a  number  of 
soldiers  in.  the  btorack  of  St.  Gil,  near  the  royal  nalace.  The 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  murdered  tneir  superior 
officers,  and  intrenched  themselves  in  the  barrack,  while  1200 
men  with  30  guns  sallied  into  the  streets,  calling  on  the  people 
to  rise  in  the  name  of  Prim  and  the  republic.  With  superior 
forces,  and  accompanied  by  Narvaez,  Serrano,  Concha,  and 
others,  O'Donnell  marched  against  them.  The  public  places 
were  cleared,  the  barracks  were  battered  and  taken,  200  of  the 
insurgents  were  killed,  and  500  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  170  were 
subsequently  shot.  In  all  1700  of  the  rioters  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Order  was  restored,  but  at  an  expense  of  at  least  1000 
lives.  At  Gerona  another  regiment  revolted  on  the  same  day ; 
about  700  being  pursued,  escaped  into  France,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  conveyed  to  Ceret.  On  July  6,  a  bill  was  passed 
for  suspending  the  constitutional  guarantees.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  Madrid,  and  man^  of  the  insurgents  were  shot, 
^t  on  proposing  to  the  Queen  in  July  the  creation  of  35  new 
senators,  which  she  refused  to  make,  O'Donnell  tendered  his 
resignation.  This  was  accepted  on  July  11,  and  Narvaez  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  ministry. 

This  administration  of  Narvaez  was  one  of  extreme  terrorism. 
In  December,  1866,  a  deputation  of  120  members  of  the  cortes 
waited  on  the  Queen  with  a  respectful  remonstrance  a^;ainst  the 
measures  of  the  ministiy,  and  especially  against  the  dissolution 
of  the  cortes  which  had  been  threatened.  The  deputation  was 
not  received,  nor  was  the  attempt  to  present  the  remonstrance 
by  Marshal  Serrano  more  successful  The  Queen  declared  her- 
self satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  ministtr ;  the  cortes 
was  dissolved  on  Dec.  30,  and  ordered  to  assemble  again  on 
March  30, 1867.  Rios  Rosas,  the  President  of  the  Chambos,  and 
other  members  of  the  liberal  union  were  arrested  and  transported 
to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Canary  Islands,  as  was  also  Marshal  Serrano, 
who  was  arrested  by  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid  on  leaving 
the  Queen's  presence.  In  tne  meantime  O'Donnell  had  widi- 
drawn  to  Prance,  where  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  1868. 
Narvaez  did  not  long  survive  him,  d3dng  in  Apnl,  still  minister. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Don  Gonzalez  Bravo,  who  endeavoured  to 
pursue  the  same  policy,  but  wanted  the  talent  as  well  as  the 
military  influence  of  his  predecessor.  On  July  6  he  caused  the 
arrest  at  Seville  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  his  wife,  the 
sister  (of  Isabella,  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  a  plot  for  de- 
throning the  Queen.  They  were  only  allowed  a  few  hours  to 
prepare  for  their  dejMirture,  but  were  permitted  to  go  to  Lisbon. 
At  the  same  time  generals  Dulce,  Corctova,  Domenigues,  Zabala, 
and  Serrano,  the  brother  of  the  Marshal,  were  arpBsted  as  engaged 
in  the  same  aU^ed  plot,  and  exiled  to  the  Canaries,  the 
Balearic  Islands,  and  other  places.  This  was  followed  by  the 
suppression  of  most  of  the  newspapers  and  the  punishment  of 
some  of  the  editors.  In  September  the  Queen  had  gone  to 
St.  Sebastian,  accompanied  by  Bravo,  in  oi^er  as  was  supposed 
to  visit  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  with  the  Empress,  was 
then  at  Biarritz^  bat  before  the  visit  could  be  effected  a  revolu- 


tion broke  out  It  was  initiated  by  the  fleet.  On  Sept  18 
Admiral  Topete  with  his  vessels  appeared  before  Cadiz,  which, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  followed 
by  Fenol,  Seville,  and  the  whole  of  Andalucia.  Vessels  bad 
been  sent  for  the  exiled  generals,  who  were  soon  assembled  at 
Cadiz,  and  Prim  arrived  there  £rom  England.  Bravo  resigned 
lus  office,  and  fled  to  France,  and  the  Queen  appointed  MarJwl 
Concha  to  the  post,  who,  although  he  held  Madrid,  formed  &o 
cabinet  Marahal  Serrano  took  the  command  of  the  army  and 
marched  against  the  Marquis  of  Novaliches,  who  led  the  forces 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  The  armies  met  at  Alcolea,  on 
Sept  27,  and  after  a  battle  in  which  Novaliches  was  wounded 
the  royid  army  fraternized  with  the  insurgents,  and  the  united 
force  advanced  towards  Madrid.  On  the  Sth  Madrid  rose,  and 
declared  in  favour  of  the  movement  On  the  30th  the  Queen 
abandoned  the  Spanish  territory  and  went  to  Pan,  where  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  placed  the  imperial  castle  at  her 
disposal,  after  meeting  him  and  the  Empress  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  railway  station  at  Biarritz.  On  Oct  3,  Senano  entered 
Madrid,  a  provisional  government  and  ministry  were  formed, 
and  a  freely-elected  junta  was  oi^anized  for  the  city.  Serrano 
became  president  of  the  provisional  government,  and  Prim 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army.  On  the  9th  the  Ofidal 
Gazette  published  a  programme  of  uie  contemplated  measures ; 
election  by  universal  suf&age  of  deputies  to  a  constitueat  a&- 
sembly  which  is  to  decide  on  the  future  form  of  goveniment, 
the  Queen  being  solemnly  deposed,  and  every  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  being  expelled  from  Spain.  The  other 
measures  proposed  were  the  liberty  of  religion,  education  to  be 
general  and  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  ecdesiastieay 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  trade,  the  richt  of  peaceful 
association^  the  jury  S3rstem  in  criminal  cases,  tne  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  suppression  of  the  conventual  estabiisluneziU 
formed  by  Isabella.  Juntas  were  immediately  organised  in 
every  town  and  district,  professedly  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  although  in  some  instances  they  exceeded  their  powezs— 
abolishing  taxes  and  undertaking  the  redistribution  m  private 
property — they  soon  submitted  themselves  to  the  provisioDal 
government  On  Oct  17,  Senor  Olozaga  arrived  at  Madrid 
from  France,  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  provisional 
government,  ana  was  sent  back  to  France  as  ambassador ;  and 
Espartero,  the  Duke  of  Victory,  also  gave  his  cordial  adherence. 
On  Oct  19,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  all  monasteries^  convents,  collies,  cougr^ations^  and 
other  relifi:ious  establishments  of  both  sexes  foundMl  since  the 
29th  of  July,  1837.  All  their  property,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
is  to  become  the  propertr  of  the  state.  The  convents  established 
before  1837  are  to  be  reduced  in  number  by  one-half,  and  those 
left  are  forbidden  henceforward  to  receive  novices.  The  monks 
and  nuns  thus  released  from  their  cloistera  can  enter  the  con- 
ventual establishments  which  are  not  suppressed,  or  return  to 
secular  life.  The  civil  governors  are  to  decide  by  arrangements 
with  the  bishops  which  convents  are  to  continue  in  existence. 
All  congregations  of  women  who  have  devoted  th^nselves  to  the 
education  of  vouth  will  be  preserved.  On  Nov.  6  the  Queen  le& 
Pan  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  accompanied  by  her 
husband  and  children,  and  attended  by  Father  Claret,  her  con- 
fessor, and  Senor  Marfori,  her  intendant 

However  unanimous  the  nation  appeared  to  be  in  getting  rid 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  at  however  small  an  expense  of  life  it  was 
accomplished,  Spain  was  doomed  to  experience  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  a  revolution.  The  republican  party,  although 
the  least  niunerous,  were  the  most  active,  and  organized  an 
insurrection  at  Cadiz,  declaring  the  establishment  of  a  r^nblic  ; 
barricades  were  raised,  and  fighting  with  the  troops  con- 
tinued for  many  days ;  but  on  Dec.  13,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  foreign  consuls,  the  insurgents  sunendered  their  arms.  A 
similar  action  occurred  at  Malaga  with  even  more  serious  results 
as  regarded  the  loss  of  life ;  even  after  it  had  been  suppressed 
the  leaders  of  the  party  threatened  the  ministry  with  similar 
outbreaks  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and  other 
large  towns,  unless  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  The  ministers,  however,  were  firm  in  the 
resolve  that  the  decision  of  the  form  of  government  shoiild  be 
left  to  the  freely-chosen  constituent  assembly.  As  soon  as  the 
outbreak  commenced  at  Cadiz  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  left 
Portu^,  advanced  to  Spain  to  offer  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  was  met  at  Cordova  and  rei^uested  to  return,  which 
he  did  on  learning  that  the  movement  was  republican  and  not 
Carlist.  There  were  rumours  also  of  Carlist  plots,  fomented  by 
the  priests  and  promoted  by  the  expenditure  ox  money. 
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The  electoral  law  was  pulilislied  on  Not.  10  ;  every  citizen  of 
85  yearaofage,  not  deprired  of  political  rights,  la  entitled  to  vote ; 
tlie  kingdom  ie  divided  into  electoral  provinces,  and  there  arc 
3S0  deputies  to  tha  cortea.  On  Jan.  SO,  1869,  the  election  bv 
bollot  of  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  wa«  concludea. 
They  met  on  Feb,  11,  and  within  a  few  days  decided  on  oon- 
tinumg  the  Provudonal  Qoremment,  of  whoae  acto  they  approved, 
with  Senano  oa  preaident,  who  retained  the  ministrr  aa  then 
constituted.  The  Constituent  Aeaembly  are  to  decide  delibe- 
rately as  to  the  hture  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  On  Jan.  2& 
the  governor  of  Bni^oa,  who  had  gone  to  the  cathedial  to  take 
poEsesaion  of  the  archives,  was  raiudered,  within  ita  walla  ;  and 
the  dean,  five  canons,  and  a  number  of  priests  were  arrested, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  crime.  Only  ona  individual, 
however,  was  fonnd  guilty,  and  he,  though  sentenced  to  death, 
was  not  exeented. 

On  the  news  of  the  revolution  reaching  Cuba  an  insurrection 
took  place  there.  Additional  troops  were  despatched  under  the 
command  of  OeneraJ  Dolce,  bat  the  contest  has  not  yet  been 
coTkcIuded  (March,  1869). 

Notwithstanding  ita  disturbed  state,  Spain  has  made  material 
progress.  In  1849  the  population  was  only  14,414,319  ;  b^  the 
census  of  1867  it  was  15,4M,fil4,  an  increase  oi  above  a  million 
in  the  6  years.  In  1860  the  population  is  given  in  the  Almanafh 
de  Parit  aa  follows  : — 


Aragon  . 
iHluriag 
Buqne  Fravineet    , 


Caamia  la  Knera 


Cordova  , 
Eatrenudnra 


Oranada 


SeTilla    . 


Modem  FroTinces. 


Zumfma    . 

Bilbao  fViBcaj«) 

Bui  fiebutian  (OuipuseOB) 

Titoria  (Alara) 

Logroflo         . 
Santunder  . 


AnU     . 
'Uadrid 

Toledo  . 
Guadalajar 
CaeucB  ■ 
audad  R«al  (Id 


Barcelona 

Cordova 
Badajoi 
Caeerca 

Pontevedra 

Granada 


SsTilla  . 

Cadiz. 

Hadvia. 


I  Alkuite 

(Caabjllon   . 
Balearic  lalanda    . 
Canary  Iilands  ■ 
Spaniards  in  Tetuan 


890,661  1 
263,320 
237,270 


162,647 

■97,934 
337,133 


146,292 

1S8,773 
489,332 
323,782 
204,626 
229,614 
247,991 
726,287 
321,886 


lfi,aT3,4St 


At  the  same  date,  Uadrid  had  298,476  inhabitants  ;  Barcelona 
had  188,948;  Seville,  118,208;  Valencia,  107,703;  Malaga. 
94,732  ;  Mnrcia,  87,803 ;  Cadiz,  71,&21 ;  Zaiagoza,  67,428  ;  and 
Oranado,  67,336.  On  Jan.  1,  1867,  it  vras  estimated  that  the 
total  population  amounted  to  18,Me,774. 

The  resourcca  of  Spain  are  aa  yet  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped.   There  ue  luge  depoaita  of  good  co«I  aikd  of  iron  ore. 


Both  ai«  worked  in  the  moat  imperfect  manner ;  all  mechanical 
improvements  are  repudiated,  and  consequently  iron  and  coal 
from  Belgium  and  England  are  imported.  Copper,  lead,  and  tin 
abound,  but  nre  eitlier  not  worked  at  all,  or  in  so  rude  a  manner 
as  to  be  unprofitable  in  competition  with  the  products  of  other 
countries  where  mactiinery  and  improved  methods  of  working 
have  been  adopted.  One  of  the  iron  diatricts,  however,  Ueredia, 
near  Gibraltar,  has  been  lately  worked  by  a  foreign  company, 
with  results  that  may  instigate  to  further  advances  in  utilizing 
the  mineral  richea  of  the  country.  The  quicksilver  mines  (2 
Almoden  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  are  still  worked  ;  but 
there  are  others,  one  near  Mires,  and  another  near  Dolar  in 
Granada,  from  which  lees  advantage  has  been  drawn.  Agri- 
culture is  in  an  extremely  baokwud  state.  The  implements 
of  fonner  centuries  are  still  in  use,  imd  no  improvements  are 
ad(^ted.  Of  manufactures,  the  wine  and  oil  for  exportation  are 
chi^y  prepared  by  foreigner.  There  are  some  cotton  factories 
at  Barcelona,  hut  it  is  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  goods  sold 
with  the  Barcelona  mark  are  manufactured  at  Manchester.  Ex- 
cellent paper  is  made  at  Tolosa  and  Valladolid,  and  in  the  last- 
named  town  are  a  few  minor  manufactories.  At  Carthagena  a 
lar^e  iron  floating  dock,  made  in  England,  has  been  provided. 
It  IS  325  feat  long,  106  feet  broad  ;  and  ita  lifting  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  weight  of  the  dock,  is  about  6500  tons. 

The  tariff  of  Spain  had  been  for  a  long  time  almost  prohibitive 
against  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  against  those  of  cotton  it 
was  absolutely  prohibitive.  This  was  maintained  to  encourage 
the  manufactures  of  Catalonia,  and  any  attempt  at  amelioration 
it  was  feared  would  lead  to  insurrection.  The  conaequence  was 
that  tha  country  was  infested  with  smugglers  of  the  most  daring 
character,  and  inundated  with  emu^led  goods ;  the  people 
were  demoralized ;  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce  by 
the  government  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  expense  of  an 
arm^  force  to  levy  the  duties  was  large.  In  July,  1849,  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  but  a  heavy  duty  imposed.  The  effect 
was  hardlj  noticeable  ;  smuf»Iing  continued  ax  rife  as  ever.  In 
1860  additional  relief  was  osoided,  and  in  1B62  the  duties  on 
leather,  staves,  paper,  tissues  of  wood,  mixed  tissues,  china  and 
earthenware,  and  on  codfish,  were  considerably  reduced,  and 
those  on  iron  modified.  These  and  some  other  ameliorationB 
pave  a  great  impulse  to  trade,  and  tie  revenue  has  continued  to 
mcreaae.  Most  of  the  octroi  duties  were  also  remitted,  but  are 
still  retained  on  meat,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  and  aoap.  In 
1849  the  imports  were  valued  at  little  more  than  6,000,0001,  and 
the  exports  at  about  6,000,000^  ;  in  I8G7  the  imports  were  valued. 
at  upwards  of  15,000,0001,  and  the  exports  at  aomewhat  above 
10,000,IK)0^  ;  in  1868  the  imports  hadriaen  to  about  17,000,0002.; 
and  the  exports  to  1  l,600,00«li.  ;  the  imports  generally  exceeding 
the  exporlA.  In  the  trade  with  Spain  Great  Britain  holds  only 
the  third  place,  France  and  the  United  States  lioth  preceding 
her ;  but  the  exports  here  exceed  the  imports.  In  1867  Spain 
imported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  2,545,2861,,  and 
exported  3,684,787{. ;  in  1862  the  imports  were  3,778,398^,  and 
the  exports,  3,766,437t,  the  only  year  for  a  long  period  in  which 
the  proportions  were  reversed  ;  and  in  1864  uie  imports  were 
3,846,360[.,  and  the  exports  6,870,7062. 

In  18G7  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  nearly  balanced  at 
a  sum  a  little  over  18,000,000t  In  1663  the  revenue  amounted 
to  about  20,600,0002.,  and  the  expenditure  to  20,260,0002.  In 
1865-6  the  receipts  were  calculated  at  22,000,0001:  ;  the  expendi- 
ture, including  the  budget  extraordinary,  at  about  27,500,0001. ; 
?or  1866-7  the  receipts  were  token  as  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure,  with  the  eitreotdinariea,  at  26,600,0002.  The 
extraordinary  chaiwes  ore  usually  aet  down  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  sale  of  church  landa  and  other  sources,  but  the  national 
debt  is  constantly  increasing.  The  sale  of  the  church  lands  has 
hod  some  beneficial  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by 
throwing  land  into  the  market  unencumbered  with  stipulations 
or  insecurity  of  tenure.  Since  the  close  of  the  Carlist  war  it  was 
estimated  that  half  the  land  was  uncultivated  ;  but  the  desire  to 
possess  it  was  so  great  that  the  church  lands  when  sold  have 
always  fetched  more  than  the  estimated  value,  sometimes  to  an 
extent  of  60  or  76  per  cent.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  about 
1 16  000,OUO[.,  but  tliere  is  a  large  portion  yet  due,  chieSy  to  British 
creditors,  upon  which  no  interest  is  paidl  and  which  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  repudiated.  The  estimate  of  the  finance  nunister  of 
the  provisional  government,  Senor  Fignerola,  for  1869,  was ; — 
Direct  taxes,  6,700,0002.  ;  indirect  taxes,  10,610,000i.  ;  state  pro- 
perty (mines),  440,0002, ;  sundries,  60,0002. ;  total  ordinary 
revenue,  17,800,0002.  There  is,  besides,  an  extraotdinary 
revenue :— Produce  of  sale  of  national  property,  3,000,0001. ; 
4  K  2 
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income  from  the  colonies,  800,000;.  ;  total,  3,800,000/.  These 
latter  sources  of  income  are,  however,  uncertain,  and  by  no 
means  pennanent  or  inexhaustible.  Expenditure,  21,210,8612. 
Hie  finance  minister  also  endeavoured  to  raise  a  loan  of 
20,000,0002.  to  clear  off  old  deficencies.  As  the  credit  of  Spain 
did  not  admit  of  this  being  done  abroad,  the  appeal  was  made 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  on  Dec.  14,  1868,  the  sub- 
Bcnptions  to  the  National  Loan  amounted  to  4,354,1662. 

ludlways  have  been  greatly  extended,  though  not  yet  sufficiently 
for  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  1863  there  were  about  2250 
miles  opened  for  traffic,  but  many  of  the  lines  are  single.  Rail- 
way communication  is  now  open  from  Paris  to  Lisbon.  Further 
progress  is  being  made,  and  the  government  has  afforded  assist* 
ance  in  almost  all  cases  by  means  of  subventions  or  guarantees  to 
the  existing  companies.  In  1867  the  length  had  increased  to 
3302  miles.  Of  telegraph  lines  there  were  6200  miles,  with 
additions  in  progress,  which  only  reached  6763  miles  in  1867. 
In  1863  upwards  of  70,000,000  letters  passed  through  the  post- 
office,  of  which  about  ^  millions  were  from  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  3,000,000  from  foreign  countries.  This  was  less  than  4^ 
•  letters  for  each  inhabitant  on  the  total,  but  was  a  considerable 
increase  from  1859,  when  it  was  not  much  above  3  for  each 
person.  From  Jan.  1,  1863,  the  passport  system  was  abolished,  a 
Lteiial  mean  for  pnlmotiii^  iutorcounie.  For  a  long  period  in 
Spain  the  mortal  remains  of  a  Protestant  dying  in  the  country 
were  not  only  excluded  from  Roman  Catholic  burial-grounds, 
but  from  a  rerting-place  on  any  portion  of  Spanish  soU.  The 
dead  body  had  either  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  or  it 
was  subjected  to  disgraceful  treatment.  In  1854  a  royal  charter 
enabled  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador,  to  purchase 
a  spot  of  land  about  a  mile  from  the  Toledo  gate  at  Madrid,  and 
to  form  a  cemetery.  In  it  is  a  chapel ;  the  grounds  have  been 
laid  out  tastefully  with  flowers  and  cypresses ;  the  entrance  gate 
bears  the  Britisharms,  and  is  inscribed  *^  British  Cemetery,"  out 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  February,  1866. 

STAFFORD,  the  capital  of  Staffordshire  fE.  C.  voL  iv.  col. 
656],  20^  miles  from  JBirmingham  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway.  Stafford  returns  2  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2241  inhabited 
houses,  and  12,532  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  703  since  1851. 
The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1540;  and  3152  were 
registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  1253  voted; 
at  that  of  1868  about  2300.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
34,0802.;  the  rateable  value  was  29,1432.  Stafford  Poor-Law 
t  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
52,022  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,474  in  1861. 

The  town  has  been  much  improved.  An  ample  water  supply 
has  been  secured;  the  streets  better  paved  and  lighted,  a  new 
cemetery  formed,  and  many  new  houses,  shops,  and  large  iiEUitories 
have  been  built,  as  well  as  numerous  suburban  villas.  The  staple 
of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  hasgreatly 
increased.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lish^ weekly.  Christ  Church  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1863 ; 
St  Chad's  has  also  been  partially  restored.  A  new  church,  St. 
Thomas,  Castle  Town,  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
Culshaw,  was  erected  and  endowed  in  1866  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J. 
Tyrer.  A  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church  was  erected  in 
1862  from  the  designs  of  E.  W.  Pugin.  One  or  two  Dissenting 
chapels  have  also  been  built.  King  Edward's  Qrammar-scho^ 
has  Deen  remodelled,  and  new  school-buildings  were  erected  in 
1862.  The  Stafford  County  Qub  was  founded  in  1863;  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  has  been  erected;  the  Qeneral  Infirmary, 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  county  prison  have  also 
been  enlaned  or  improved. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  657  J  The  area  of  the 
countjr  is  728,468  acres,  or  1,138*23  square  miles.  The  popila- 
tion  in  1861  was  746,943,  of  whom  377,363  were  males,  and 
369,580  females,  an  increase  of  138,227  since  1851.  In  1801 
the  population  was  242,693;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  there- 
fore, 504,250,  or  208  per  cent:  between  1851  and  1861  it  was  23 
per  cent  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  164,635;  of 
inhabited  houses,  147,105.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the 
county  was  divided  into  North  and  Soutii  Stafford,  each 
division  returning  two  members  to  parliament  But  by  the 
Refonn  Act  of  1867  Staffordshire  is  divided  into  North  Staf- 
fordshire, West  Staffordshire,  and  East  Staffordshire,  each 
division  returning  two  members.  Bv  the  same  act  die  borough 
of  Lichfield  was  reduced  to  1  member,  and  Wednesbuiy  was 
constituted  a  parliamentaiy  borough  with  power  to  return  1 
member.  StiSfordshire  thus  gains  2  members,  and  has  19 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  17,  as 


previously.  The  new  divisions  are  thus  constituted:  Norik 
Staffordshire  consists  of  the  Hundreds  of  Totsmondow  and 
North  Pirehill,  with  Stoke-upon-Trent,  as  the  place  for  elec- 
tions; in  1861  it  contained  about  153,345  inhabitants;  in  1868 
it  had  (10,258  registered  electors.  West  Staffordshire  consists  of 
the  Hundreds  of  South  Pirehill,  Cuttlestone,  and  Seiadon,  with 
Stafford  as  the  place  for  elections;  in  1861  it  contained  about 
187,556  inhabitants;  in  1868  it  had  9942  registered  electors,  and 
over  7000  voted  at  the  general  election.  Eiut  ^affkfrdAin 
consists  of  the  Hundreds  of  North  and  South  OfiSow,  with 
Lichfield  as  the  place  for  elections;  in  1861  it  contained  214,246 
inhabitants;  in  1868  it  had  9557  registered  electors  and  about 
6800  voted  at  the  general  election. 

The  county  is  covered  with  a  complete  net-work  of  railways. 
These  consist  of  the  London  ana  North- Western  and  iti 
numerous  branches;  the  North  and  South  Staffordishire  lines; 
and  the  Warwick,  Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsbury,  and  con- 
nected branches  of  the  Great  Western  Railway;  whilst  tlie  West- 
Midland  skirts  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  by  Burton  and 
Tamworth.  The  ramifications  of  those  lines  and  branches  are,  how- 
ever, too  diversified  and  complex,  especially  about  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  colliery  centres,  to  admit  of  being  stated  in  detail 

Staffordshire  is  a  manufacturing  and  mining,  rather  than 
an  agricultural  county,  but  agriculture  employs  a  large  number 
of  persons,  and  is  pursued  with  much  energy.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  area  (78'3  per  cent.)  are  under  crops;  but  of  this 
nearly  three-fifths  are  permanent  pasture,  com  occupying 
somewhat  over  one-fifth.  Of  the  com  acreage,  wheat  takes 
nearlv  half,  barley  and  oats  having  about  an  equal  average,  and 
togetner  nearly  the  same  as  wheat  Of  the  acreage  appropriated 
to  green  crops,  turnips  take  considerably  above  three-fifths, 
potatoes  above  a  fifth.  In  June,  1868,  there  were  in  the  count j 
570,723  acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which  129,171  acres  were 
com  crops;  44,545  acres  green  crops;  45,631  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation,  and  340,112  acres  permanent  pasture. 
Of  the  acreage  under  com  crops,  60,092  acres  were  wheat; 
29,495  acres  l^ley  or  here;  30,594  acres  oats;  805  acres  rye; 
3969  acres  beans;  and  4216  acres  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under 
green  crops,  9840  acres  were  potatoes;  28,376  acres  turnips  and 
swedes ;  2434  acres  mangold ;  137  acres  carrots;  926  acres 
cabbage  and  rape;  22  acres  flax,  and  2832  acres  vetches^ 
lucerne,  &c.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  kept  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  them,  but  there  is  no 
predominant  breed.  Fewer  pigs  are  kept  than  fonnerly,  and 
their  number  is  stiU  decreasing.  Many  good  horses  are  reared; 
and  there  are  extensive  training-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cannock,  and  several  noted  meets.  In  1868  there  were 
125,046  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  67,102  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  39,220  under  two  years  of  age;  365,945  sheep, 
of  which  145,162  were  under  one  year  old;  and  53,788  pigs. 

Coal  is  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  coun^.  In  1867  there 
were  117  collieries  in  operation  in  North  Staffordshire,  and  572 
in  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  The  produce  of 
the  North  Stafforshire  mines  in  1867  was  3,747,814  tons, 
and  those  of  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  8,779,509 
tons.  Iron  ore  was  raised  in  North  Staffordshire  in  1867 
to  the  extent  of  794,509  tons,  of  the  value  of  212,237 JL;  in 
South  Staffoidshire  525,000  tons  of  the  value  of  136,450^  In 
the  pig-iron  manufacture  there  were  six  works  active  during 
1867  in  North  Staffordshire,  with  35  furnaces,  of  which  23  were 
in  blast,  making  202,332  tons  of  pis-iron.  In  South  Stafford- 
shire 49  works  with  177  furnaces  had  only  91jr  in  blast,  the 
quantity  of  iron  made  being  515,638  tons.  Ilie  number  of 
puddling  furnaces  in  North  Staffordshire  at  the  end  of  1867  w^ 
400,  of  rolling-mills  39;  in  South  Staffordshire  there  were  1801 
puddling  furnaces  and  283  rolUng-mills:  but  the  iron  trade  of 
South  Staffordshire  was  in  1867-8  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
many  of  the  works  not  turning  out  more  than  half  their  due 
quantity.  From  3  lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warslow 
83  tons  of  ore,  producing  63|^  tons  of  kad,  were  obtained  in 
1867;  and  from  one  of  these,  at  Dale,  79  tons  of  zinc  ore,  value 
2382.,  were  obtained,  whilst  some  copper  was  found  at  the 
Ecton  and  Ribton  mines.  Basalt  is  quarried  at  the  Rowlev 
Hills;  mill-stone  in  various  places;  sand  for  castings,  fire-brick 
ckv,  potter's  clay,  and  pipe-clay  are  extensively  worked,  and 
alabaster  and  black  marole,  black  chalk,  yellow  and  red  ochie, 
and  salt  are  foond. 

The  manufactures  are  very  important,  and  unusually  varied. 
The  iron  trade,  though  now  less  flourishing  than  a  few  years 
back,  is  the  distinctive  industry  of  South  Stafford^ire,  and  it  is 
at  Wolverhampton  that  the  ironmasters  hold  their  quarieriy 
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meetings  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade.  Many  oi  the  towns  of 
the  south  are  the  centres  of  particular  branches  of  the  iron  and 
hardware  manufactures,  eveiy  variety  of  articles  being  pro- 
duced, from  steam-etigines,  boilers,  chain-cables,  anchors,  and 
heavy  forgings  generaUy,  down  to  bits  and  stirrups,  locks  and 
keys,  edge-tools,  and  the  smallest  "  steel  toys,''  whilst  some  are 
the  seat  of  tin-plate  making  and  japanning.  The  Pottery  Towns 
are  the  principal  seat  of  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  manu- 
facture, and  tne  making  of  encaustic  pavement,  fire-bricks,  and 
tiles.  The  saddlery  and  coach  furniture  trades  have  their  homes 
at  Stafford  and  Newcastle  ;  where  also  leather  making  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  on  an  important  senile.  The 
breweries  and  malt-houses  of  Burton  employ  nearly  5000  hands. 
There  are  also  extensive  copper-smelting  and  chemical  w^orks, 
colour  and  varnish  works,  coke  ovens,  charcoal  furnaces,  soap 
works,  and  sugar  refineries,  whilst  several  places  have  cotton- 
mills,  tape-mills,  silk  and  braid,  woollen  ana  worsted,  lace  and 
lace  thread  mills,  or  are  distinguished  by  some  specialty,  as 
Uttoxeter,  bv  the  making  of  clock  cases.  More  particular  notices 
of  the  manufactures  will  be  found  imder  the  several  towns. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  de- 
cennial inquiry,  1867,  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Staffordshire  : — "  The  statistical  inquiries  of  the  National  Society 
have  been  answered  for  aU  the  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other 
ecdeaiastical  divisions  in  Staffordshire,  except  seven.  There  are 
22  parishes  in  the  county  which  are  reported  as  not  having  any 
separate  National  or  x>arochial  week-day  Church  schools,  strictly 
so  called,  but  these  are  not  all  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
Church  week-day  education.  Four  of  them  have  Church  of 
England,  cottage,  or  dames'  schools,  and  the  populations  of  these 
^nshes  may  be  thus  arranged  : — One  has  more  than  200  and 
iewer  than  300  inhabitants  ;  2  more  than  300  and  fewer  than 
400 ;  and  one  more  than  12CX)  and  fewer  than  1300.  Of  the 
remaining  18  parishes,  10  are  provided  with  week-day  education 
by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes.  There  now  remain  8  parishes 
to  be  accounted  for  ;  these  are  not  reported  as  having  any  pro- 
vision for  Church  week-day  education,  and  they  may  be  arranged 
thus  in  respect  of  their  populations  : — Three  have  fewer  than 
100  inhabitants ;  2  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200 ; 
2  have  more  than  700  and  fewer  than  800  ;  and  the  remaining 
pari^  (Sneyd)  has  a  population  of  3071,  but  in  this  case  it  was 
reported  that  'a  school  was  about  to  be  built.'  Passing  from 
the  distribution  of  schools  throughout  the  coimty  to  the  numeri- 
cal position  of  Church  education,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  the  following  figures  are  definite  : — In  1856-7  the 
number  of  Church  week-day  scholars  was  42,966,  or  1  in  16  of 
the  total  population  of  Staffordshire  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the 
total  number  of  such  scholars  was  51,004,  or  1  in  16*6  of  the 
total  population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7 
the  number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  was  42,350 ;  in 
1866-7  it  was  39,200.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening- 
school  scholars  was  928  only  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  3933." 

Staffordshire  contains  tiie  city  of  Lichfield  ;  7  parliamentary 

boroughs — NBWCAflTLE-UNDBRrLYME,  STAFFORD,    StOKK-UPON- 

Trent,  Tamworth,  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  6  towns  of  over  10,000 — Bilston,  Burslem,  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Hanley,  Leek,  and  West  Bromwich ;  5  towns  of 
over  2000  inhabitants — Cheadle,  KinfjEUK,  Rugeley,  Stone,  and 
Uttoxeter,  and  9  smaller  towns.  The  towns  printed  in  small 
capitals  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  the 
villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  respective 
popmations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

irewood,  2^  miles  W.  from  the  Four  Ashes  station  of  the 
Wolverhunpton  and  Stafford  Railway  ;  population  of  the  parish, 
3399,  a  decrease  of  166  since  1851.  Large  new  school  and  class- 
rooms were  built  for  tiie  Grammar-school  in  1866,  new  National 
schools  in  1860,  and  new  reading-rooms  in  1857.  Malting,  and 
the  manufacture  of  locks  are  the  chief  employments.  The 
market  is  obsolete. 

Briefly  Hill,  on  the  Stourbridge  and  Wolverhampton  Railway, 
S^  miles  N.N.E.  from  Stourbridge  ;  population  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical district,  10,755,  an  increase  of  1988  since  1851.  Coal  mines, 
fire-brick  clay  works,  potteries,  glass  works ;  chain,  shovel,  and 
boiler  factories  ;  iron-rolling  mills,  brick-fields,  and  malt-kilns 
furnish  employment.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a- Local  Board  of  Health  of  18  mem- 
bers ;  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  by  gas. 

Cannock,  on  tiie  Walsall,  Rugeley,  and  Stafford  Railway,  8 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Walsall ;  population,  2913,  an  increase  of 
814  since  1851.  The  market  has  oeen  resumed,  and  is  held  on 
Saturday.    The  town  was  lit  with  gas  in.  1865.    A  neat  First 


Pointed  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1867.  Public 
rooms,  including  a  large  hall  for  concerts,  &c.,  magistrates'  room, 
and  reading-room,  were  erected  in  1862.  Three  cattle  fetirs  are 
held  annuaUy.  Large  iron  works,  for  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools, 
iron  and  steel  wor&,  and  brick  and  tile  navement  works,  furnish 
employment  Cannock  Chase  has  been  largelv  enclosed,  in  part 
cultivated,  and  on  part  has  grown  up  a  populous  village,  called 
Cktue  Town,  with  a  neat  new  church  and  scnools,  erect^  by  the 
Cannock  Chase  Colliery  Company,  who  possess  extensive  coal- 
pits and  iron  mines  hei*e. 

Cheadle  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  430],  3  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  Oaka- 
moor  station  of  the  North  Stalfordshire  Railway ;  population. 
3191,  an  increase  of  463  since  1851.  A  new  Congregational 
chapel,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1861  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman.  Coal  and  iron 
mines,  copper  smelting  works,  an  extensive  tape  manufactory, 
and  malt-kilns  furnish  employment.  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
Cheadle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  55,146  acres,  and  a  population  of  20,988  in  1861. 

EccUshcUl,  3  miles  N.W.  from  the  Norton  Bridge  station  of 
the  Stafford  and  Crewe  Railway  ;  population  of  the  town,  1491, 
an  increase  of  64  since  1851.  The  church  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1868,  and  a  new  east  window  inserted  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Bishop  Lonsdale,  who  was  buried  here.  A  new 
Wesleyan  chapel.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1865, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Crosslanda  In  I860, 
new  Assembly-rooms  were  built,  and  in  1864  a  new  Market-half 
and  Com  exchange,  semi-classic  in  sfyle,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Son.  The  occupations  are  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  There  are  com-milfs 
and  malt-kilns. 

Hanley  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  139],  the  terminus  of  the  Hanley 
branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  1^  miles  from  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1857  as  the  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Hanley,  the  corporation  being  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  24  councillors,  who  are  constituted  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  31,953, 
an  increase  of  6584  since  1851.  A  new  cemetery  was  laid  out 
in  1860.  Hanley  possesses  many  churches,  chapels,  and  schools, 
including  an  excellent  School  of  Art.  Among  the  recent  build- 
ings are  a  commodious  Town-hall,  a  handsome  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  North  Staffordshire  Museum,  Public  News-rooms, 
a  theatre,  and  a  large  hotel.  The  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
encaustic  tile  manufacture  is  the  staple  ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  coal  and  iron  pits.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  in  three  large  covered  markets  for  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  and  a  cattle  market  on  Tuesday.  Two  newspapers 
are  published  weekly. 

Kin/are.  or  Kinver,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Stourbridge ;  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  2163.  A  new  north  aisle  has  been  added  to 
the  church.  Here  are  extensive  iron  works  ;  forges  for  bar,  rod, 
and  sheet  iron  ;  and  a  spade  and  shovel  manufactory. 

Leek  FE.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  480],  on  the  Chumet  Valley  Railway, 
19^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Uttoxeter;  population,  10,045,  an 
increase  of  1168  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes,  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  24  members,  under  whom 
new  waterworks  have  been  constructed,  a  cemetery  formed,  and 
public  baths  erected.  The  church  was  restored  in  1867,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  a  new  chancel  and  south  aisle 
added,  a  costiv  reredos  erected,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Clayton  and  BelL  A  Congregational  chapel 
was  erected  in  1864,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  1865 ;  a 
mechanics'  institute  in  1862,  news-rooms,  and  a  temperance- 
htdl.  The  silk  manufacture  is  the  staple ;  there  are  agncultural 
implement  works  and  dye  works.  The  market  is  on  Wednes- 
day. Leek  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  parishes  and  town- 
ships, witii  an  area  of  65,124  acres,  and  a  population  of  23,658 
in  1861. 

LaiwTuyr^  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  county,  6  mUes  S.S.E. 
&om  fiuxton  ndlway  station ;  population  of  the  township,  514, 
a  decrease  of  47  since  1851.  The  occupations  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural 

LongUm,  on  the  Crewe  aJid  Uttoxeter  Line  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Railway,  2^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Stoke ;  population 
of  the  township,  16,690,  an  increase  of  1541  since  1851.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1865  ;  has  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors,  and  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Much  imorove- 
ment  has  been  effected  in  the  town.  A  mission  churcli  was 
erected  in  1866  ;  and  in  1869  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  French 
Second  Pointed  in  slrle,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 
In  1863  a  handsome  Town-hall,  semi-classic  in  style,  was  erected 
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from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Bnnelly  and  behind  it  a  spacious 
covered  market  Two  theatres  have  been  built — ^Uie  Aima,  in 
1862,  and  the  Victoriay  1867.  Longton  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  poTcehtin  and  earthenware  manufeu^ture,  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  collieries  and 
iron  mines  ;  2  laige  breweries,  malt-kims,  and  brick-fields  also 
furnish  employment 

Bugeley,  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  9^  miles 
R  by  S.  from  Stafford ;  population  4362,  an  increase  of  1308 
since  1851.  The  town  nas  been  much  improved  under  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  is  well  drained,  has  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  many  new  houses  and  shops  have  been  erected.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  completed  in  1868  by  the  addition 
of  n  tall  spire.  The  town  contains  a  Mechanics'  institute.  Assem- 
bly-rooms, a  diroensary,  erected  in  1862,  a  Permanent  Library, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Home  and  Cottage  Hospital.  The  markets 
axe  on  Thursday  and  Saturdav,  the  former  being  the  principal 
Extensive  iron  and  brass  foundries,  manufactories  of  sneet-iron, 
tin-plates,  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  agricultural  implements  and 
plumber^s  brass  work,  a  large  tannerv,  brewery,  and  com  mills, 
nimish  employment,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries. 

Stone  [U.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  676],  on  the  North  Staffordshire 
railway,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Stoke-upon-Trent ;  population 
4509,  an  increase  of  1066  since  1851.  The  Ftee-school  has  been 
rebuilt  A  Market-hall  was  erected  in  1868,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Blue  Bell  Inn,  High-street.  The  staple  manufacture  is  of 
boots  and  shoes,  which  employs  2000  hands  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  There  are  besides  large  tanneries,  a  breweiy, 
malt  kilns,  and  com  mills.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday  ;  every 
third  Tuesday  being  for  cattle.  Fairs  for  cheese  and  bacon  are 
held  in  April  and  October,  and  in  August  for  sheep.  Stone 
PooT-Law  Union  comprises  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  68,524  acres,  and  a  population  of  21,026  in  1861. 
-  TungtaUf  on  the  Crewe  and  U ttoxeter  railway,  2  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Burslem ;  population  11,207,  an  increase  of  1641  since 
1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  24  members.  A  new  spire  was  added  to  the  parish 
church  in  1863  in  place  of  the  old  one  destroved  by  lightning. 
St  Mary's  district  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1859.  The  staple  manufacture  is  of  earthenware ;  there  are 
extensive  ironworks,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieiies. 
Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  being  the 
principal 

TuAurUy  on  the  Korth  Staffordshire  railway,  4^  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Burton-upon-Trent ;  population  of  the  xMirish,  1982,  an 
increase  of  184  since  1851.  The  church  was  thoroughly  restored 
in  1868,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  and  the  Free-school 
was  rebuilt  in  1862.  Cotton  mills  on  the  Dove,  and  extensive 
glass-works,  afford  emplovment.  After  long  disuse  the  market 
was  resumed  in  1868,  and  is  held  on  Tuesday. 

Uttoxeter  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  968],  on  the  North  Staffordshire 
railway,  14  miles  E.K.E.  from  Stafford  ;  population  of  the  town 
3645,  an  increase  of  177  since  1851.  It  contains  many  good 
bouses  and  shops,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  fVee 
Grammar-school  was  rebuilt  in  1859,  and  there  are  the  Town- 
hall,  a  recent  building  of  brick  and  stone,  news-rooms,  and  a 
Mechanics'  institute.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  cheese,  malt 
and  wooL  Rope-making,  nail-making,  an  iron  foundry,  brick- 
fields, and  brewing  furnish  employment  The  market  for  com 
and  provisions  is  held  on  Wednesday;  for  cattle  every  other 
Wednesday.  Uttoxeter  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  parishes 
and  townsnipfl,  with  an  area  of  62,890  acres,  and  a  population  of 
14,787  in  1861. 

West  Brommch  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  162],  a  station  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton  railway,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Wed- 
nesbury ;  population  of  the  town  1 7,024.  The  town  has  increased 
greatly  both  in  importance  and  population,  and  now  extends 
above  3  miles  along  the  Birmingham-road.  The  water  supply 
has  been  increased  ;  a  cemetery  m  8  acres  was  laid  out  in  1859, 
and  various  improvements  have  been  effected  under  the  West 
Bromwich  Improvement  Act  of  1866.  TTiere  are  7  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  20  dissenting  chapels.  St.  Andrew's,  a 
handsome  cmciform  church  erected  in  1867,  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings.  West  Bromwich  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  and  mining  district 
Steam-engine  boilers,  heavy  iron  goo£,  as  ship  tanks,  anvils, 
anchors,  boiler  plates,  witn  fire-irons,  and  all  kinds  of  iron 
household  implements,  gasometers,  gas  pipes,  lamp-posts  and 
railings,  locks,  coach  furniture,  &c.,  are  largely  made,  and  there 
are  furnaces  for  smeltinff  iron  ore,  foundries,  malt  kilns,  chemical 
works,  lime  kilns,  brick  yards,  cement  works,  and  breweries, 


and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and  ironstone  works. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday.  West  Bromwich  Poor^Law  Union 
comprises  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  19,364  acres, 
and  a  population  of  92,480  in  1861. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages ;  the  population  is 
that  of  the  respective  parishes  : — 

Abbotts  BnmUey,  5^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Rugeley  station ; 
pop.  1538,  a  decrease  of  25  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
restored.  The  employments  are  agricultural  Aldrid^  3  miles 
N.E.  from  Walsall ;  pop.  of  the  township  1179,  an  increase  of 
6  since  1851.  The  cnurch  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  or^nn 
erected.  Brick  and  tile  works  furnish  employment  AUUn^di 
[E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  256],  8  miles  N.N.W.  firom  Ashbome  railway 
station  ;  pop.  4117,  a  decrease  of  405  since  1851.  Alstonfield 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  4  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  10,469  acres,  and  a  population  of  1799  in  1861.  Alien 
OT  AlvetoUy  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway,  8^  miles  K.  by 
W.  from  Uttoxeter  ;  pop.  of  the  township  1173,  an  increase  of 
11  since  1851.  The  church,  St  Peter^s,  was  restored  in  1862. 
Amhleeote,  on  the  Worcestershire  border,  is  really  a  suburb  ot 
Stourbridge  ;  pop.  of  the  hamlet  2613,  an  increase  of  990  since 
1851.  The  inWbitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ironwoi^ 
collieries,  potteries,  and  flint-glass  works,  here  and  at  Stour- 
bridge. Audley,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Alsager  station  of  the  Crewe 
and  Uttoxeter  railway ;  pop.  of  the  township  1566>  an  increase 
of  476  since  1851.  The  nave  of  the  church  has  been  restored. 
Coal  and  ironstone  are  largely  worked.  BarloiUmy  on  the  North 
Staffordsbire  railway  (Potteries  line)^  3  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Stone  ;  pop.  667,  an  increase  of  20  smce  1851.  Malting  is  car- 
ried on,  and  by  the  canal  are  extensive  baige  and  boat-building 
yards.  Barion^nder-Needwoody  1  mile  W.  of  the  Barton  ana 
Walton  station  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway ;  pop.  of  the 
township  1589,  an  increase  of  28  since  1851.  llie  diurch  has 
been  restored.  Betley,  34  miles  N.  of  the  Madeley  station  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway ;  pop.  850,  a  decrease 
of  32  since  1851.  Much  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  market 
gardens ;  and  there  are  malthouses.  Biddulfk,  3  miles  S.S.K  of 
the  Congleton  railway  station ;  pop.  3468,  an  increase  of  785  since 
1851.  A  new  church,  Norman  in  style,  was  erected  in  1863  at 
Biddulph  Moor.  Bateman  Memorial  Almshouses  were  erected 
in  1860.    Extensive  collieries,  ironstone  works,  and  limestone 

niies,  and  the  making  of  scrap-iron,  spades  and  shovels, 
ish  employment  Biddulph  Orange,  the  seat  of  the  Bateman 
fieonily,  has  been  recently  rebuilt  on  a  costly  scale,  in  the  Italian 
style.  Bloxwich,  on  the  South  Saffordshire  railway,  S(  miles 
N;  by  W.  from  Walsall ;  pop.  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  7345 
in  1861.  A  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  First  Pointed  in 
sMe,  was  erected  in  1865,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lozton. 
New  schools  were  built  in  1862.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is 
a  lecture  and  music-hall.  Bloxwich  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  awl-blades,  saddlers'  and  packing  needles.  SmaU 
locks  and  keys,  bridle-bits,  stirrups,  ligtit  iron  chains,  &c,  are 
largely  made,  and  there  are  flour  miUs,  collieries,  and  quarries. 
DarUuton,  on  the  Darlaston  branch  of  the  Nortii- Western  rail- 
way, IJ  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Wednesbuiy;  pop.  12,884,  an 
increase  of  2294  since  1851.  It  has  2  churches  and  several 
chapels  and  schools,  a  Mechanics'  institute,  and  a  Temperance- 
halL  The  Darlaston  Steel  and  Iron  Company  employ  2500 
persons  in  their  blast  furnaces,  collieries,  and  ironstone  pits ; 
and  there  are  other  works  similar  to  those  of  Bilston  and  WaisaU. 
DUKorMf  2^  miles  N.  of  the  Blythe-brid^  station  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway ;  pop.  of  the  township  849,  an  increase  of  26 
since  1851.  The  church  was  partially  restored  in  1860.  Dmytcn 
Baesett,  1  mile  S.  by  W.  of  the  Wilnecote  and  Fazeley  railway  sta- 
tion ;  pop.  441,  an  increase  of  33  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  whose  father,  the  eminent  statesman,  is  buried  in  the  nave. 
In  the  village  is  a  school  supported  by  the  Peel  £unily.  EUa- 
eUme,  two  miles  N.W.  of  the  Norbuiy  railway  station ;  pop. 
1230,  a  decease  of  82  since  1851.  Etruria  is  now  virtually  a 
suburb  of  Hanley ;  i>op.  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  2922,  an 
increase  of  616  since  1851.  The  celebrated  potteries,  establLBhed 
here  by  Josiah  Wed^ood,  are  continued  oy  his  descendants. 
There  are  also  extensive  iron-works.  Faaeley.  on  the  Tamworth 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  1|  miles  S.  from  Tamworth  ;  pop.  of 
the  township  1341.  Tape  and  small  ware  are  the  staple  manu- 
factures. Fairs  are  held  monthly.  Onosally  an  a^cultural 
village  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  raQwa^r,  6  nules  W.  by 
S.  from  Stafford ;  pop.  2400,  a  decrease  of  273  since  1851,  owin< 
to  the  removal  of  cottag[^  Handgioorth,  a  fashionable  snburb  <^ 
Bxmungham,  on  ^e  NTW.,  with  two  railway  stations^  Soho  and 
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Handsworth,  on  the  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  Railway  ; 
pop.  of  the  township  3617,  of  the  parish  11,459,  an  increase  of 
4412  since  1861.  Both  James  Watt  and  his  partner  Boulton  are 
buried  in  Handsworth  church,  where  are  Chantrey's  seated 
marble  statue  of  Watt,  a  monument  to  Boulton,  and  a  marble 
bust  of  their  able  assistant,  William  Murdock.  Besides  the  old 
church  and  the  more  recent  churches  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Michael,  a  new  church  was  erected  at  Birchfields,  in  1865, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin. 
A  new  middle  school  was  built  in  1862,  and  there  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  convent  The  original  Soho  works  of  Watt 
and  Boulton  were  situated  here.  iTarvonte,  3  miles  S.W.  from 
Birmingham ;  pop.  of  the  parish  16,996,  of  the  toi^'nship,  3617. 
The  church  was  restored  and  enhuged  in  1867 ;  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  BaptiBt  was  erected  in  1859 ;  a  Gothic  Baptist 
chapel,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Phipson,  in  1865.  A  steel-mill, 
tinware  works,  and  a  spectacle  manufactory,  furnish  employ- 
ment. In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  market-gaidens. 
Kidsgrove,  a  laige  colliery  village,  a  station,  with  Harecastle, 
on  the  Crewe  and  Uttoxeter  Railway,  2  miles  N.  from  Tnnstoll ; 
pop.  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  3697.  Bar-iron  is  manufactured 
and  ironstone  worked.  KingsUy,  1  mile  W.  of  the  Froghall  rail- 
way station,  and  2|  miles  N.  oi  Cheadle  ;  pop.  of  the  township 
1332,  an  increase  of  442  since  1851.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  was  erected  in  1864,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  chapel 
was  enlarged  in  1862  ;  new  schools  and  a  Temperance-hall  have 
been  erected.  Ironstone  mines  afford  the  chief  occupation. 
Kinpstoinford,  2i  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Brierly  Hill  railway- 
station,  3  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dudley ;  pop.  34,257,  an  increase 
of  6056  since  1851.  A  new  Gothic  loarKet-hall  was  erected  in 
1861,  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  Gething ;  the  great  room  is  90  feet 
by  57.  In  the  pansh  are  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron- 
works, glass-works,  potteries  and  brick-works,  nail-works,  and 
maltings.  Leigh,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Uttoxeter  ;  pop.  of  the 
township  902,  a  aecrease  of  63  since  1851.  Longdm^  an  agricul- 
tural village,  3^  nules  N.W.  from  Lichfield ;  pop.  1220,  an 
increase  of  72  since  1851.  Madeley,  on  the  North- Western  rail- 
way, 5  miles  W.  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme  ;  pop.  of  the  town- 
ship 1725,  an  increase  of  302  since  1851.  In  1866  Lord  Crewe 
built  a  school  and  church  at  Little  Madeley,  where  also  are  exten- 
sive iron-works  and  collieries,  and  fire-brick  and  tile-works,  and 
naileries.  Pattinghamy  4  miles  S.W.  of  the  Codsall  railway 
station  ;  pop.  of  the  township  959,  on  increase  of  20  since  1851. 
The  chancel  of  the  fine  old  church  was  restored  in  1858,  and  the 
nave  in  1865,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott.  Fire-brick 
and  tile-works  furnish  the  chief  occupation.  Penkridge  [£.  C. 
vol.  iv.  col.  108],  on  the  North- Western  railway,  6  miles  S.  from 
Stafifoid ;  pop.  of  the  township  2510,  a  decrease  of  153  since 
1851.  The  Hatherton  Memorial  almshouses  were  erected  in 
1866.  Penkridge  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  22  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  70,799  acres,  and  a  population  of 
18,662  in  1861.  Roeester,  on  the  Chumet  Valley  Railway,  4^ 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Uttoxeter ;  pop.  1175  in  1861.  The 
church  is  modem,  and  there  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapels  and  schools.  The  village  is  lighted  with 
gas.  A  lace-thread  mill,  stone-sawing  nulls,  and  corn-mills, 
afford  occupation.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  sood  mansions. 
Rowley  Regis,  on  the  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge  Railway,  3 
imles  S.E.  from  Dudley ;  pop.  of  the  township  2510,  of  the 
parish  19,785,  an  increase  of  5536  since  1851.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  the  tower  of  which  has  been  rebuilt,  there  are  a 
district  church  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  Rowley  Regis  is  a 
very  bu^  place  :  mining  and  the  making  of  nails  and  chains  are 
the  chief  occupations ;  and  there  are  manu&ctories  of  steel  goods, 
agricultural  implements,  Jew's  harps,  and  gas-tubing.  Malting  and 
tUe-making  are  also  earned  on.  Mtuhall,  on  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Railway,  1^  miles  N.  hy  E.  from  Walsall ;  pop.  2842,  an 
increase  of  896  smce  1851.  The  tower,  the  only  part  left  of  the 
old  church,  was  pulled  down  in  1867.  the  nave  extended,  and  a 
new  tower  built  A  Congregational  cnapel  was  erected  in  1861. 
Coal  and  ironstone  pits  and  limekilns  furnish  employment. 
Savdon,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  4^  miles  S.  by  E. 
fr*om  Stone ;  pop.  590,  an  increase  of  34  since  1851.  Sandon 
Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1848,  but  a  new  hall,  late  Eliza- 
bethan in  style,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Harrowby.  Sedgeley,  2  miles  W.  from  Bilston  ;  pop.  36,637,  an 
increase  of  7190  since  1851.  The  manufactures  are  similar  to 
those  of  Bilston.  ShensUme,  3J  miles  S.  from  Lichfield ;  pop. 
2131,  an  increase  of  88  since  1851.  The  old  cruciform  churcn 
has  been  taken  down^  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  a 


new  church,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  erected  on  a  new 
site.  Silverdale,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire railway,  Ije  miles  W.  from  Newcastle-under-Lvme ;  pop.  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  4673.  It  is  a  large  village,  with  a 
church  of  recent  erection,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels.  Here  are  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  works  of  the 
Silverdale  Company.  Smethvnck,  an  outlying  part  of  Birming- 
ham, and  a  station  on  the  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham 
railway,  3  miles  W.  from  Birmingham  ;  pop.  of  the  hamlet 
13,379,  an  increase  of  5000  since  1851.  For  sanitary  purposes  it 
is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  12  members.  A  new  ceme- 
tery, with  2  mortuary  chapels,  has  been  formed.  The  hamlet 
contains  4  churches,  seveitil  chapels,  new  schools,  a  Literary 
institute,  and  a  large  public  hall,  erected  in  1867.  Here  are 
extensive  plate-glass  works,  the  lighthouse  and  glass-works  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  patent  nut  and  bolt  works,  the  Soho  works  of 
J.  Watt  and  Co.,  the  Muntz  metal  works,  iron  works,  foundries, 
patent  tube  works,  and  a  railway-waggon  factory.  The  new 
Birmingham,  Dudlev,  and  Wolverhampton  canal  is  here  carried 
under  tne  old  canal  by  a  tunnel,  Swinyiert&ti,  li  miles  W.  of 
the  Standon  Bridge  station  of  the  North  Western  Kailway ;  pop. 
880,  a  decrease  of  146  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partly 
restored,  and  a  memorial  window  inserted.  Talh-o'-th^-Uillf  a 
colliery  village,  1  mile  E.  from  the  Harecastle  railway  station ; 
pop.  2406,  an  increase  of  433  since  1851.  A  new  church.  Holy 
Trinity,  is  now  (1869)  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Street.  The  Village  suffered  much  from  an  explosion  in  a 
coal-pit,  December  13,  1866,  when  91  persons  were  killed. 
TetteiihaU,  an  agricultural  village,  1^  miles  W.  from  Wolver- 
hampton ;  pop.  3716,  an  increase  of  320  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  partly  restored,  and  a  memorial  window  inserted.  A 
new  churcn,  Christ  church.  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected 
in  1866,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Corser,  at 
Tettenhall  Wood.  At  Tettenhall  are  the  Wolverhampton  water- 
works. Wrottesley  Hall,  the  fine  17th  century  seat  of  Lord 
Wrottesley,  is  2  miles  W.  from  Tettenhall.  Tipton,  on  the 
Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  Railway,  1  mile  N.  from  Dudley ; 
pop.  28,870,  an  increase  of  3998  since  1851.  Tipton  forms  part 
of  the  new  parliamentary  borough  of  Wednesbury ;  it  is  a  great 
iron  district,  and  4  railways  pass  through  the  parish,  llie 
village,  which  is  lighted  with  sas,  and  has  a  good  water  supply, 
contains  4  churches  and  several  dissenting  chapels,  among  them 
a  handsome  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected  in  1866.  Ex- 
tensive coal  and  iron  mines,  the  manufacture  of  heavy  iron 
^ods,  such  as  railway  materials,  anchors,  &c.,  slitting  and  roll- 
mg  mills,  fire-brick  and  cement  works,  maltings,  and  stone 
quarries,  furnish  employment.  Trentham,  a  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  Railway,  3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Newcastle-imder- 
Lyme ;  pop.  of  the  township  645,  a  decrease  of  35  since  1851. 
Blue  bricks  and  tiles  are  manufactured  here  in  laige  quantities. 
WednesfiM,  a  station  on  the  Darlaston  branch  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Willenhall ;  pop.  of  the 
township  8553,  an  increase  of  3695  since  1851.  As  a  manu- 
facturing village  it  is  a  dependency  of  Wolverliampton.  Cabinet 
locks,  padlocks,  and  keys,  steel  traps  and  latches,  files  and  rasps 
are  made.  Here  is  the  goods  station  for  the  Wolverhampton 
branch  of  the  North  Western  Railway.  IVhittington,  3  miles  E. 
from  Lichfield ;  pop.  819,  an  increase  of  10  since  1851.  New 
schools  have  been  recently  erected.  WilienhcUl,  on  the  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  3  miles  E.  from  Wolver- 
hampton ;  pop.  of  the  township  17,256,  an  increase  of  5325  since 
1851.  The  place  has  greatly  increased  in  size  ;  numerous  good 
shops  and  dwellings  have  been  built ;  a  market  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  it  now  has  the  appearance  of  a  good-sized  and  busy 
town.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1867 ;  it  is  of  stone,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  pamted  windows,  and  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gnffin  j  St  Ann's  church,  by  the  same  architect,  early 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1861 ;  a  new  Gothic 
district  church,  St.  Stephen's,  has  also  been  recently  built.  A  Bap- 
tist chapel,  with  schools,  was  built  in  1863,  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  in  1869.  A  Market-hall,  with  assembly  rooms 
over,  was  erected  in  1861 ;  and  a  Literary  institute,  a  good  build- 
ing, with  a  lecture-hall,  in  1864.  The  mani]dfactures  are  similar 
to  those  of  Wolverhampton,  padlocks  and  steel  articles  being  the 
specialty.  Iron  and  brass  foundries,  varnish  works,  and  malt- 
incs,  also  furnish  employment,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
coUieries,  ironstone  works,  and  furnaces.  Yoxal,  or  Yoxhall,  4 
miles  W.  from  the  Barton-under-Needwood  railway-station ; 
pop.  1443,  an  increase  of  53  since  1851.  The  church  was 
thoroughly  lestoied  in  1868.    Malt-kUns  furnish  employment. 
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STALEYBRIDGE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  666],  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  l)orough,  for  the  most  part  in  Lancashire,  but  partly 
m  Cheshiie.  The  to^^n  lies  to  the  east  of,  and  is  in  effect  imited 
with,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  is  7^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Man- 
chester by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 
In  1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  24,921  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  4161  since  1851.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Staley- 
bridge  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough  to  return  one 
memlber  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  1>orough  com- 
prises "the  municipal  borough  of  Staleybridge,  the  remaining 
S^rtion  of  Dukinfield,  the  township  of  Staley,  and  the  district  of 
osaley,"  and  contained  about  8750  inhabited  houses,  and  43,880 
inhabitajits  in  1S61.  In  1868  there  were  5388  electors  registered, 
and  4483  voted  at  the  general  election.  For  sanitary  purposes, 
the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
town  has  undergone  considerable  improvements,  the  more  im- 
portant, such  as  extending  the  water  supply,  amending  the 
drainage,  paving,  &c.,  having  been  effected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Lancashire  Public  Works  Act  The  new  Town-Hall  is 
the  chief  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  public  buildings. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture.  The  mills  and  bleaching, 
weaving,  and  printing  works  are  on  a  large  scale ;  but  iron 
works,  collieries,  and  brick-fields  employ  a  large  number  of 
persons.  Generally  the  occupations  are  similar  to  those  described 
under  Ashton-undkr-Lyne,  E.  C.  S. 

STAMFORD,  Lincolnshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  666],  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  12  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Peterborough  l)y  the  Midland  Railway.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  Stanuord  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  two  as  previously.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
1636  inhabited  houses,  and  8047  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  886 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  512  ;  in  1868 
there  were  1096  registered  ;  at  the  general  election  there  was  no 
contest.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  28,249/. ;  the  rateable 
value  24,125^  Stamford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,858  acres,  and  a  i>opuiation  of 
18,213  in  1861.  Little  change  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  or  in  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  All  Saints 
chureh  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  some  of  the  other 
churches  have  been  partially  renovated.  In  1864  a  handsome 
late  French  First  Pointed  Roman  Catholic  chureh  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  and  one  or  two  dissenting 
chapels  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  some  business  premises  of 
an  arehitectural  character. 

STIRLING,  the  capital  of  Stirlingshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  668], 
a  royal  and  parliamentary  burah,  18^  miles  N.  E.  from  Glasgow 
by  the  Caleuonian  Railway.  In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained 
902  inhabited  houses,  and  10,271  inhabitants.  The  population 
of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  13,707,  an  increase  oi  870  since 
1851.  Stirling  unites  with  Culross,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing, 
and  Queensferry,  to  form  the  Stirling  District  of  Burghs,  which 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
Stirling  District  of  Bui^^dis  contained  3431  inhabited  houses,  and 
30,777  inhabitants.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1257  ; 
in  1868  there  were  4356  registered,  and  3883  voted  at  the  general 
election.  The  appearance  and  occupitions  of  the  town  are  little 
altered,  though  tae  greater  railway  lacilities  have  led  to  increased 
trade  and  population,  and  the  erection  of  many  new  houses. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  chiefly  the  spinning  of  yams 
for  tweeds,  shawls,  and  fancy  stuffs.  Extensive  chemical  works, 
mineral  oil  works,  leather  works,  and  a  soap  manufactory, 
dyeing  establishments,  and  brick  and  tile  works,  are  leading 
sources  of  employment.  Among  the  general  imi)rovements  is  the 
construction  of  a  new  cemetery  by  the  Gray  Friars'  church,  which 
is  ornamented  with  statues  oi  John  Knox,  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
the  founder  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chureh,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Scottish  churches.  The  eastern  portion 
of  Gray  Friars'  church  itself  is  to  undei^  a  complete  renovation. 
A  new  church,  Allan  Park,  was  erected  in  1867,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pidder  and  Kinnear.  A  hand- 
some new  bonk  by  the  same  architects,  and  one  or  two  other 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the  secular  arcliitecture  of  the 
town.  At  Abbey  Craig  a  massive  tower,  220  feet  high,  has  been 
erected  from  Uie  designs  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  as  a  Wallace 
Monument 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  669].  The 
area  of  the  county  is  462  square  miles,  or  295,875  acres.  In 
1861  the  population  was  91,926,  of  whom  45,135  were  males, 
and  46,791  females,  an  increase  of  5689  since  1851.  The 
number  of  families  was  20,248;  of  inhabited  houses  12,271, 
The  number  of   children  from  5  to   15  attending  school  was 


13,972;  scholars  of  all  ages  14,776.  Stirlingshire  retains  3 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 1  for  the  county  at  large, 
and  1  each  for  the  Districts  of  Falkirk  and  Selkirk.  In  1865 
there  were  1965  electors  for  the  county  ;  2751  were  registered  in 
1868,  at  the  general  election  there  was  no  contest. 

When  the  original  article  was  published  the  Edinbui^^h  and 
Glasgow  and  the  Scottish  Central  railways  were  in  operation. 
Since  then  the  Glasgow  and  Blane  Valley  branch  of  the  North 
British  Railway  has  been  opened  from  Kirkintilloch  to  Kil- 
leam,  about  11  miles;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Junction,  ^m 
Stirling  through  the  centre  of  the  county  to  Kilmarnock;  and 
short  branches  of  the  Caledonian  line  from  Alva  to  Alloa  and 
elsewhere. 

Agriculture  has  steadilv  improved,  but  its  general  character 
remains  as  described  in  the  E.  C.  Above  a  thud  of  the  sur&ce 
(35'3  per  cent.)  is  under  crops;  somewhat  less  than  a  third  of 
this  being  appropriated  to  com;  over  a  third  to  permanent 
pasture,  and  about  a  tenth  to  green  crops.  Of  the  com 
acreage  above  three-fifths  (61  per  cent)  are  given  to  oats;  barley 
having  rather  more  and  wheat  rather  less  than  an  eighth,  df 
the  green  crops  turnips  take  above  half  the  entire  acreage, 
the  only  other  important  crop  being  potatoes.  In  1868  there 
were  in  the  coimty  104,567  acres  imder  cultivation,  of  which 
32,259  acres  were  imder  com;  10,245  acres  under  green  crops; 
21,169  acres  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  and  Sb,973  bct& 
permanent  pa*iture.  Of  the  acreage  under  com,  4036  acres  were 
wheat;  4908  acres  barley  or  here;  19,745  acres  oats;  GO  acres 
rye,  and  3510  acres  beans  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  4525  acres  were  potatoes;  5313  acres  turnips,  and  35S 
acres  vetches,  luceme,  &c  On  tlie  25th  of  June,  1868,  there 
were  25,847  cattle  in  the  county,  of  wliich  9030  were  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  8959  under  two  years  of  age;  116,277 
sheep,  of  which  43,806  were  under  one  ^ear  old;  and  1791  ^gs. 

Coal  is  worked  to  a  great  extent  in  both  East  and  rf&i 
Stirling.  In  the  former  there  were  25  collieries  at  work  at  the 
end  of  1867,  and  23  in  the  western  division,  an  increase  in  all 
of  12  from  1857.  The  quantity  of  coal  rused  during  the  year 
is  not  returned  separately.  Woollen  goods  are  extensively 
manufactured.  The  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  of  fancy 
^oods,  shirtings,  winscys,  tweeds,  tartans,  and  shawls,  the  mak- 
mg  of  carpets,  and  cotton-spinning,  employ  a  laige  number  of 
persons.  There  are  also  two  large  iron- works,  the  Almond  and 
the  Carron,  which  together  had  7  furnaces  in  1867,  of  wMch, 
however,  only  5  were  in  blast. 

Tatotis  ana  Villages: — Stiruno,  the  county  town,  and  Fal- 
kirk are  noticed  in  separate  articles;  of  the  other  more  im- 
portant places  mentioned  in  the  original  article  we  here  give 
the  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particularsi. 

Alva,  on  the  Alva  branch  of  the  iNorth  British  Railway,  6 
miles  E.  from  Stirling;  pop.  3147,  an  increase  of  89  since  1851. 
The  inhabitants  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. Nine  mills  engaged  in  spinning  yams  for  tartans, 
tweeds,  &c,  employ  220  nands;  and  above  1300  persons  are 
employed  in  weaving  shawls,  plaids,  handkerehiefs,  and  shirt- 
ings.    In  the  Glen  of  Alva  are  3  fine  waterfalls. 

Bantwckburn  \E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  872],  on  the  Csdedonian  Railway, 
2^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Stirling:  pop.  2258,  a  decrease  of  369 
since  1851.  Spinning,  dyeing,  ana  weaving  carpets,  tweeds, 
and  tartans  are  the  chief  occupations. 

Denny ^  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  5^  miles  S.  &om  Stirling ; 
pop.  2428,  a  decrease  of  18  since  1851. 

Orangemouthy  on  the  North  British  Railway  (Grangemouth 
branch),  4  miles  N.  E.  from  Falkirk  :  population  1759.  There 
are  3  churches  in  the  town.  It  has  a  harbour  and  extensive 
quays  and  warehouses,  and  a  graving  dock.  Ship-building  1$ 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in 
the  export  of  corn,  wood,  and  iron,  and  the  import  of  timber, 
hemp,  flax,  and  tallow.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  44  sailing-vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  8^2  tons,  14  steamers  oi  the  aggregate 
burden  of  2593  tons.  During  the  year  there  entered  and  de^^ 
at  the  port — ^inwards,  252  British  sailing-vessels  of  30,796  tons, 
432  steamers  of  122,582  tons,  514  foreign  saOing-vessels  of  70,716 
tons,  and  30  steamers  of  7706  tons ;  outwards,  184  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  24,900  tons,  389  steamers  of  111,713  tons,  454  forei«[n 
sailing-vessels  of  66,001  tons,  and  32  steamers  of  8374  tons.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was 
9058^,  a  decrease  of  1302.  from  that  of  1866 ;  the  amount  of 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  1331/.  Steamers  ply  to 
London,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Rotterdam,  &c 

Kilsifih,  5  miles  £.  by  N.  from  the  Lennoxtown  railway  station : 
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population  4692,  an  inci-ease  of  743  since  1851.  Cotton-weaving 
forms  the  chief  employment ;  and  there  are  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Lennoxtown,  on  tlie  North  British  Railway,  llf  miles  N.  from 
Glasgow  ;  population  3209,  an  increase  of  101  since  1851.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  calico-printing  and  in  the 
collieries. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages  : — BalfroHj  on 
the  Forth  and  Cl>de  Junction  Riilway,  16  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Stirling  ;  pop.  1179  ;  of  the  parish  1517,  a  decrease  of  383  since 
1851.  Bridge  of  Allans  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  3 
miles  N.  from  Stii'ling ;  pop.  1803.  The  village  is  mnch  re- 
sorted to  by  visitors  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.  Cambus- 
harron,  2  miles  S.  W.  from  Stirling  ;  pon.  535.  The  weaving  of 
fine  winseys,  and  spinning,  weaving,  ana  dyeing  woollen  goods, 
are  the  chief  employments.  Campsicy  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  1  mile  W.  by  N.  from  Lennoxtown  ;  pop.  6483.  Cotton 
factories,  calico-printing  works,  and  alum  and  Prussian  blue 
manufactories  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ai'e  collieries.  Kipperij  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Junction  Railway,  9 J  miles  W .  from  Stirling ;  pop.  1722,  a 
decrease  of  170  since  1851.  Milngaviej  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  7  miles  N.  W.  from  Glasgow ;  pop.  1895,  an  increase 
of  385  since  1851.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment. St  Ninxans,  2  miles  S.  from  Stirling ;  pop.  1334.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  tartans,  leather,  and  nails 
employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.     In  the  vicinity  are  collieries. 

STOCKPORT,  Cheshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  637],  5^  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Manchester  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way. Stockport  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1851  the  population  of  the  borough  was  53,835  ;  in  1861  it  con- 
tained 11,255  inhabited  houses  and  54,681  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  1348,  and  5702  wei-e  registered 
in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865, 1294  voted ;  at  that  of 
18C8  about  5300.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  160,279/., 
the  rateable  value  134,153/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  of  Stockport.  The  spinning  and  weaving 
mills,  printing,  bleaching,  and  dye  works  are  extensive,  and 
there  are  silk-mills,  flax-mills,  hat  factories,  machine  shops,  and 
other  large  establishments,  besides  smaller  works.  Measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  corporation  for  securing  an  abundant  water 
supply,  and  other  improvements  have  been  effected ;  a  new 
cemetery  laid  out,  with  chajjels  designed  by  Mr.  Bowman ; 
public  baths  have  been  constructed ;  an  additional  bridge  was 
earned  across  the  Mersey  in  1865 ;  and  a  large  volunteer 
barrack  erected.  A  new  church,  St.  PauVs,  Gothic,  with  a 
lofty  spire,  has  been  built.  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  church, 
erected  in  1862  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  is  a 
Second  Pointed  building,  with  a  rather  elaborate  interior.  A 
Congregational  chapel,  erected  in  1866,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charlesworth,  is  early  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  cruciform,  with  a  tower  and  spire  126  feet  high.  In  1862 
a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  having  a  handsome  room  for  lectures  or  assemblies,  80 
feet  long  by  41  wide,  with  an  orchestra  17  feet  deep.  A  new 
Grammar  School,  Collegiate,  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  1858, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bowman.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  recent  commercial  buildings  is  the  Bank  of  Stockport,  an 
ornate  Italian  building,  erected  in  the  Market  Place  in  1868, 
from  the  designs  of* Mr.  T.  A.  Allen.    The  market  is  on  Friday. 

STOCKTON-UPON-TEES,  Durham  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  674], 
was  created  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 
The  new  borough  comprises  the  municipal  borough  of  Stockton- 
npon-Tees  and  the  township  of  Thomaby  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tees  (North  Riding  of  Yorkshire),  and  in  1861  contained 
3082  inhabited  houses  and  16,483  inhabitants.  The  registered 
electors  in  1868  were  4024,  and  3343  voted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  13,357  in 
1861,  but  the  limits  had  been  much  enlarged  by  the  Stockton 
Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of  1852,  and  the  population 
cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  that  of  1851. 

The  town  has  been  both  extended  and  improved ;  an  ample 
supply  of  water  has  been  secured,  and  in  1859  spacious  public 
baths  were  erected.  The  parish  church  was  restored  in  1859, 
and  an  additional  church,  St.  James,  French  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett. 
St.  Andrew's,  United  Presbyterian  cnurch,  1861 ;  a  Gothic 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Norton-road,  1867,  and  other  dissenting 
chapels  have  also  been  built,  as  well  as  a  handsome  new  bank, 
offices,  shops,  and  other  business  premises.  The  manufactures 
of  IStockton  are  extensive  and  varied.    Besides  those  mentioned 
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in  the  E.  C.  there  are  steam-engine  and  boiler  factories  and 
potteries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  extensive  collieries. 
Stockton  has  a  considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  On  Dec. 
31, 1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  19  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3438  tons,  and  13  steamers  of 
3676  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1867  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port,  inwards — British,  244  sailing-vessels  of  20,296 
tons,  and  87  steamers  of  23,344  tons ;  and  foreign,  117  sailing- 
vessels  of  14,912  tons.  Outwards — British,  220  sailing-vessels  of 
16,457  tons,  and  84  steamers  of  25,209  tons  ;  foreign,  30  sailing- 
vessels  of  2767  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected  at 
the  port  during  1867  was  73,638/.,  a  decrease  of  5741/.  on  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  fruit ;  on  com  and  tea  there  was  an  increase.  The 
duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  5894/.  A  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday  for  com,  provisions,  and  merchandize,  and  on  Satur- 
day for  meat  and  vegetables.  A  cattle  market  is  held  every 
alternate  Wednesday. 

STOKE-UPON-tRENT,  Staffordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col. 
675],  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  chief  of  the  pottery 
towns,  2i  miles  S.  from  Burslem  bv  the  Crewe  and  Uttoxeter 
Railway.  Stoke  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  19,855  inhabited  houses  and 
101,207  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  17,180  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  3189,  and  16,190  were  registered 
in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  2690  vot«d  ;  at  that 
of  1868  there  was  no  contest.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
293,832/.,  the  rateable  value  259,607/.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  borough  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  44  members. 

The  town  has  been  improved,  the  streets  better  paved,  and  a 
good  water  supply  securea.  Many  good  houses,  business  offices, 
and  show-rooms,  conspicuous  among  which  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Minton,  have  been  built  The  porcelain  and  earthenware  manu- 
factory is  the  staple  of  the  place,  and  here,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Minton  and  Messrs.  Copefand,  have  been  produced  some  of  the 
tinest  of  those  works  in  china,  majolica,  parian,  and  encaustic 
ware  that  have  of  late  years  placed  the  English  manufacturers  at 
the  head  of  the  trade  for  perfection  of  manufacture.  A  new 
church  has  been  erected  at  Hartshill  by  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  ;  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Cliff  Bank,  and  one  or  two  dissenting 
chapels.  An  Atheneeum,  a  flourishing  School  of  Aii;,  and  public 
baths,  are  among  the  establishments  of  recent  foundation.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Josidi  Wedgwood,  by  Mr.  E.  Davis,  was  erected  in 
the  sauare  facing  the  railway  station,  in  1863,  and  near  it  is  to  be 
placed  a  companion  statue  of  Herbert  Minton.  The  foimdation 
stone  of  a  new  Infirmary  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
June,  1866,  at  Hartshill,  and  the  building  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1868.  It  is  on  the  pavilion  principle,  has  every  approved 
appliance,  and  affords  room  for  191  beds.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Lynam.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  the  latter  being  the  principal. 

STROUD,  Gloucestershire  [E.  Cf.  vol.  iv.  coL  680],  11 J  mUes 
S.  by  E.  from  Gloucester  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Stroud 
returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1661  the 
borough  contained  8183  inhabited  houses  and  35,517  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  1018  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  1356  electors ; 
in  1868  there  were  5644  registered.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  1057  electors  voted ;  at  that  of  1868  about  5000.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  142,671/.;  the  rateable  value, 
118,549/.  For  sanitary  purposes  Stn)ud  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  18  members. 

Stroud  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture. 
The  production  is  confined  to  broad-cloths,  onl^  one  description 
of  fancy  goods  being  made,  and  shoddies  being  rigidly  excluded ; 
but  in  quality  the  cloth  produced  is  without  a  rival.  At  the 
Intemational  Exhibition  of  1862  the  jurors  reported  that  "  the 
cloths  exhibited  from  Stroud  are  the  finest  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion." The  cloth  mills  are  fitted  with  the  newest  and  best 
machinery,  and  many  miUs  have  been  rebuilt  or  greatly  ex- 
tended, the  old  and  smaller  mills  having  been  converted  to  other 
purposes.  The  trade  of  Stroud  and  its  district  has  of  late  years 
steadily  extended,  though  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  York- 
shire cloth  district,  and  several  thousand  hands  are  employed 
in  the  mills.  Dye-houses,  logwood  crushing  mills,  maltings, 
breweries,  flour  mills,  sulphuric  acid  and  artificial  manure  works 
are  also  on  a  large  scale  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Under  the 
Board  of  Health  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been 
much  improved.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  has  been 
carried  out,  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  secured,  and  a 
cemetery  formed  outside  the  town.  The  chief  architectural 
change  has  been  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church.  Except 
the  tower  and  spire,  the  old  building  was  razed  and  a  new  one 
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erected  on  ita  eite  in  1866-68.  It  is  cruciform,  First  Pointed  in 
Btyle,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  con«[regation  of  1200 ; 
the  architects  were  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Wilcox.  A  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  a  convent  have  been  erected  at  Beeches 
Green.     The  market  is  on  Friday. 

SUEZ  CANAL  [Egypt,  E.  C.  S.]. 

SUFFOLK  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  685].  The  area  of  the  county 
is  947,681  acres,  or  1480' 17  square  miles.  In  1861  the  popula- 
tion was  337,070,  of  M'hom  164,904  were  males,  and  172,166 
females,  a  decrease  of  145  since  1651.  In  1801  the  population 
was  214,404 ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  122,666,  or 
57  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  there  was  a  decrease  of 
•04  per  cent. 

tor  parliamentary  purjioses  the  county  is  divided  into  East 
Suifolk  and  West  Suffolk,  each  returning  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  left  the  represen- 
tation of  Suffolk  imtouched.  In  1861  the  Eastern  JHvtsimi  of 
the  county  contained  13,989  inhabited  houses,  and  146,833 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  6769  ;  in 
1868  there  were  about  9700  registered,  and  about  6970  voted  at 
the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  891,330/.; 
the  rateable  value  was  763,845/.  The  Western  Division  of  the 
county  contained  27,332  inhabited  houses,  and  126,634  inhabi- 
tants in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  4269 ;  in 
1868  there  were  5583  registered,  and  about  3200  voted  at  the 
general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was  752,616/. ; 
the  rateable  value  was  670,622/. 

Suffolk  lies  within  the  system  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
In  addition  to  the  lines  desciibed  in  the  E.  C.  the  following  are 
now  in  operation.  The  extension  of  the  line  between  Stow- 
market  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  westwards  to  Newmarket,  where 
it  quits  the  county  on  its  way  to  Cambridge ;  a  line  from  this 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  southwards  to  the  Colne  Yalle^r  railway, 
near  Long  Melford ;  and  the  East  Suffolk  line  from  Ipswich,  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county  to  Yanuouth,  53  miles,  with  a 
short  branch  from  Saxmundham  to  Aldboroiigh. 

The  agriculture  of  Suffolk  is  amply  described  in  the  ori^nal 
article.  The  farming  has  steadily  advanced,  but  not  materially 
altered.  Tillage  is  still  excellent ;  the  best  methods  of  cidture 
and  the  best  implements  are  readily  introduced.  The  latest 
novelty  is  the  experiment,  made  in  1868  by  several  Suffolk 
farmers,  of  growing  crops  of  sugar-beet  (the  white  Silesian 
variety),  and  which,  despite  an  unfavourable  season,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  successful  both  as  to  the  product  of  the 
plants  and  their  sugar-producing  qualities.  Nearly  four-fifths 
(78*3  per  cent.)  of  the  surface  are  under  crops,  and  of  this,  half 
is  under  com.  Wheat  has  nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  acreage 
assigned  to  com,  barley  also  being  extensively  grown.  In  1868 
there  were  in  the  county  742,896  acres  under  crops,  of  which 
160,167  acres  were  wheat,  130,068  acres  barley,  17,676  acres 
oats,  6134  acres  rye,  37,507  acres  beans,  and  24,547  acres  peas. 
Under  green  crops  there  were  1833  acres  potatoes,  63,227  acres 
tumips  and  swedes,  31,167  acres  mangold,  841  acres  carrots, 
1601  acres  cabbage,  15,510  acres  vetches,  &c. ;  498  acres  flax, 
and  140  acres  hops ;  79,980  acres  were  clover  and  artificial 
grasses  under  rotation,  142,082  acres  permanent  pasture^  and 
29,918  acres  fallow. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  in  Suffolk  is  not  relatively  large, 
but  creat  care  is  given  to  them,  and  the  polled  Suffolk  as  a 
breed  has  a  high  reputation.  Sheep  are  proportionately  much 
more  numerous.  The  kinds  kept  are  various,  both  wool  and 
meat-producing  qualities  being  sought  after,  but  in  difierent 
degrees  in  different  parts  of-  the  county.  The  breed  of  horses  is 
celebrated,  and  a  considerable  number  is  raised.  Suffolk  pigs 
are  also  noted,  and  Suffolk  is  one  of  the  principal  pig-producing 
counties  of  the  East  of  England,  but,  as  everywhere  else,  there 
was  a  large  decline  (25  per  cent.)  in  1668  uom  the  numbers 
returned  in  1867.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  in  the 
county  69,080  cattle,  of  which  19,720  were  milch  cows  and 
heilers,  and  22,084  under  two  years  of  age ;  583,061  sheep,  of 
which  246,260  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  116,708  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  of  secondary  consequence.  In  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  however,  Suffolk  holds 
a  high  rank;  the  works  at  Ipswich,  Stowmarket,  and  Bury  St, 
Edmunds,  sending  out  steam  cultivators,  ploughs,  and  machines 
to  all  parts.  Silk  velvet,  flax,  horse-hair  seating,  paper  and  gun- 
cotton,  are  among  the  larger  trades.  Malt  is  made  very  exten- 
sively. Bricks,  whiting,  and  artificial  manures  are  largely 
manufactured.  The  herring  fishery  employs  a  good  many 
persons  between  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 


nial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  C*hurch  education  in  Suffolk: 
— "  The  county  of  Suffolk  occupies  a  somewhat  anomalous  posi- 
tion in  its  social  circumstances  when  compared  with  other 
counties  in  England.  Like  Lincolnshire,  it  has  a  large  number 
of  parishes  which  are  mere  hamlets,  and  quite  incapable  of  sup- 
plying a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  form  separate  national 
or  parochial  schools.  But  it  differs  from  Lincolnshire  in  these 
respects,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  lower  and  the  poor- 
rates  very  high,  while  in  Lincolnshire  the  holdings  of  the  fanneis 
are  large,  the  w*ages  are  high,  and  the  poor-rates  low.  The 
large  number  of  very  small  parishes  in  Sunolk  and  the  frequent 
answers  made  to  the  National  Society  that  *  funds  are  wanting 
to  support  schools,'  will  probably  account  for  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  places  in  the  county  which  are  not  reported  as 
having  provision  for  church  week-day  education.  In  Suffolk 
there  are  535  parishes,  chapebies,  and  other  legally  formed 
ecclesiastical  districts,  from  518  of  which  returns  as  to  church 
education  have  been  received  by  the  National  Society ;  so  that 
there  are  17  returns  from  the  whole  county  vet  wanting.  There 
are  118  parishes  within  the  limits  of  which  there  are  not  national 
or  parochial  church  week-day  schools  properly  so  described ; 
yet  not  all  of  these,  but,  nevertheless,  40  of  them  are  not  reported 
as  having  provision  for  church  week-day  education,  and  pre- 
senting these  according  to  their  respective  populations  we  find 
that  7  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants  ;  15  nave  more  than  100 
and  fewer  than  300 ;  13  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  5U() ; 

4  more  than  5tX)  and  fewer  than  1000 ;  and  the  remaining  one 
has  a  population  of  2434.  There  are  38  parishes  which  are  nro- 
vided  with  education  by  church  day  schools  in  adjoining  parisnes, 
and  these  being  classined  according  to  their  populations  stand 
thus : — 12  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  15  more  than  \i>0 
and  fewer  than  300,  8  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  1000,  2 
more  than  1000  and  fewer  than  1200,  and  one  has  a  population 
of  2300.  There  are  40  parishes  having  simply  6ottage  or  dames' 
schools,  which,  arranged  according  to  population,  are  presented 
thus  : — 3  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants,  21  more  than  100 
and  fewer  than  300,  11  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500,  and 

5  more  than  600  and  fewer  than  1000.  In  1856-7  the  number  of 
scholars  in  church  week-day  schools  in  the  county  was  28,595, 
or  one  in  12*3  of  the  total  population  of  the  cotmty  at  that  time  ; 
in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was  32,185,  or  one  in  10*4 
of  the  population  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7  the  number  of 
scholars  m  church  Sunday-schools  in  the  county  was  27,316 ;  in 
1866-7  the  number  was  27,370.  In  1856-7  the  number  of 
scholars  in  church  evening  schools  in  the  county  was  1741 ;  in 
1866-7  it  had  risen  to  4287." 

Suffolk  contains  the  county  town  Ipswich  ;  the  two  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Burt  St.  Edmunds  and  Ete  ;  10  towns 
of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Beccles,  Brandon,  Bungay,  Hadleigb, 
Halesworth,  Lowestoft,  South  wold,  Stowmarket,  Sudbury,  and 
Woodbridge,  and  21  smaller  towns.  The  names  printed  in 
small  capitals  have  separate  articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  the 
principal  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the 
populations  in  1861,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Aldborough  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  182],  a  sea^iort  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Aldborough  branch  of  the  Ipswich  and  Yarmouth  Railway, 
8|  miles  S.E.  from  Saxmundham ;  population  of  the  parish 
1721,  an  increase  of  94  since  1851.  The  church  has  been 
restored,  the  chancel  decorated,  and  a  memorial  east  window 
inserted.  The  Moot  Hall  has  been  restored  \mder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Phipson.  Aldborough  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and 
has  a  good  parade.  A  spacious  hotel,  many  villas  and  lo^u;;;- 
houses  have  been  built  The  herring  and  lobster  fisheiy  is  car- 
ried on,  and  a  brewery  and  boat-building  yards  furnish  employ- 
ment.   The  market  has  been  discontinued. 

Beccles  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  953],  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 

6  miles  E.  from  Bungay ;  population  of  the  borough  4266,  a 
decrease  of  132  since  1851.  A  cemetery  of  6  acres,  with  two 
mortuary  chapels,  has  been  laid  out.  llie  church  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  in  1859.  The  theatre  has  been  converted  mto  a 
Com  Excnange,  in  which  the  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
Breweries  and  iron  foundries  furnish  employment 

Brandon  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  89],  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
71  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Thetford  ;  population  2203,  an  increase 
of  181  since  1851.  Furriery  and  sKin  dressing,  whiting-niiUs^ 
and  saw-mills  furnish  employment  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  malt,  timber,  bricks,  and  coal  between  Bran- 
don  and  Lynn.    The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

Bungay  TE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  193],  on  the  Waveney  Valley  Rail- 
way, 6  miles  W.  from  Beccles ;  population  3805,  a  decrease  r ' 
I  36  since  1851.    The  church  of  St  Mary's  was  restored  in  IF' 
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The  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a  Com  Exchanj^e.  A  large 
trade  is  done  on  the  Waveney  in  corn,  flour,  malt,  coal,  and  lime. 
Silk-mills,  a  large  printing  office,  a  foundry,  malt-kilns,  and  flour- 
mills  furnish  employment     The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

ClarBf  on  the  Camoridge  and  Colchester  Railway,  6J  miles  W. 
from  Melford  ;  population  of  the  parish  1657^  a  decrease  of  112 
since  1851.  The  market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on  Monday. 
Framlingham  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  1057],  the  terminus  of  the 
Framlincham  branch  of  the  East  Suffolk  Railway,  6^  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Wickham  Market  Junction;  population  of  the 
parish  2252,  a  decrease  of  198  since  1851.  The  Albert  Memorial 
Middle  Class  College  was  opened  in  1865.  The  building,  which 
is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  is  Collegiate  Gothic 
in  style,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  will  accommodate 
300  boys.  A  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  stands  on  the  terrace 
fronting  the  chief  entrance.  A  Com  Exchange  has  been  erected 
adjoining  the  Crown  Inn  ;  and  the  old  workhouse  has  been  con- 
verted into  Public  Rooms.  In  1868  a  People's  Hall  was  built 
The  market  is  on  Saturday.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
Hadleigh  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  120J,  the  terminus  of  the  Hadleigh 
branch  of  the  East  Suffolk  Railway,  7 J  miles  W.  from  Bentley 
Junction ;  population  2779,  a  decrease  of  559  since  1851.  A 
cemetery  has  teen  formed  a  mile  W.  of  the  town.  The  church 
has  been  restored.  A  large  silk-mill,  iron  foundries  and  machine 
works,  corn-mills,  and  extensive  malthouses  furnish  employ- 
ment.   The  market  for  com  is  on  Monday. 

Halesworth  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  124],  on  the  East  Suffolk  Rail- 
^^7}  ^i  miles  N.  from  Saxmundham ;  population  2382,  a 
decrease  of  147  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  restored. 
Memorial  almshouses  for  4  widows  were  erected  adjoining  the 
church  in  1859.  The  theatre  has  been  converted  mto  a  Rifle 
Hall.  Com-mills,  malt-kilns^  agricultural  implement  works,  a 
coach  factory,  and  brick  and  tfle  works,  furnish  employment 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.     There  are  3  banks. 

Haverhill,  the  terminus  of  the  Colne  Valley  Railway,  7  miles 
W.  from  Clare ;  population  of  the  parish,  part  of  wfiich  is  in 
Essex,  2434,  a  decrease  of  101  since  1851.  The  chureh  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1867.  The  manufacture  of  drabbet  and 
its  conversion  into  smock  frocks  is  the  leading  employment,  but 
there  are  also  a  large  silk-mill  and  extensive  brick  works.  The 
market  is  on  Friday. 

Lavenham  [R  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4721  on  the  Sudbury  and  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  7  miles  ^ . 
by  E.  from  Sudbury ;  population  of  the  parish  1823,  an  increase 
of  12  since  1851.  Tne  chureh  was  restored  in  1861.  The 
manufactures  are  of  horse-hair  seating,  hemp,  and  cocoa-nut 
fibre.     The  market  has  been  discontinued. 

Lowestoft  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  625],  on  the  East  Suffolk  Railway, 
10  miles  S.  from  Yarmouth ;  population  10,663,  an  increase  of 
4083  since  1851.  The  town  has  greatly  increased  in  popularity 
and  extent,  the  railway  facilities  having  brought  it  into  favour 
for  sea-bathing.  It  nas  Assembly  Rooms,  a  Public  Library, 
hoteldi  baths,  and  bathing-machines.  The  parish  chureh  was 
restored  in  1867-68,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Christian, 
and  there  are  2  other  churehes,  several  chapels,  some  of  which 
are  recent,  schools,  and  a  dispenaaiy.  A  new  Town  Hall,  Italian 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Clemence.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  2  piers,  the  north  pier 
600,  the  south  400  yards  long,  with  a  lighthouse  on  each.  An 
inner  harbour  is  formed  by  the  river  Waveney.  Lowestoft  has 
been  made  an  independent  port,  and  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Contiguous  to  the  harbour  a  new  town  has  sprung  up  called 
South  Lowestoft,  with  a  lar^e  hotel,  "the  Royal;"  a  fine 
esplanade,  800  yards  long,  which  with  the  south  pier  forms  a 
promenade  of  1200  yards.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867, 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  266  sailing-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  12,694  tons,  and  6  steam-vessels  of 
655  tons.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared — ^inwards,  730 
British  sailing-vessels  of  69,798  tons,  4  steam- vessels  of  1314 
tons,  and  37  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  4603  tons ;  outwards, 
201  British  sailing-vessels  of  11,462  tons,  1  steam- vessel  of  216 
tons,  and  21  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2763  tons.  The  amount 
of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  3080^ 
There  is  a  considerable  fishery.  Oil  and  flour-mills,  ship-build- 
ing, and  the  manufactures  incidental  to  a  shipping  port,  furnish 
employment.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  A  newspaper  is 
published  weekly. 

Mild&nkaU  [E.  C.  vol.  ilL  col.  812],  5  miles  N.  from  the  Kennet 

station  of  the  Newmarket  and  Bury  St  Edmund's  line  ;  popula- 

Oi  tion  of  the  parish  4046,  a  decrease  of  328  since  1851.   The  chureh 

of  *;^  been  partially  restored,  and  a  new  cemetery  has  been  formed. 


Laree  steam  and  water  flour-mills  furnish  employment.     The 
mancet  is  on  Friday. 

Nexomarket  TE.  0.  vol.  iii.  col.  971],  partly  in  Cambridgeshire, 
a  station  on  tne  Cambridge,  Newmarket  and  Bury  Railway,  15 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bury  ;  population  4069,  an  increase  of  713 
since  1851.  St.  Mary's  church  was  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1867.  In  1863  a  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Pite,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
palace  of  Charles  II.,  the  pulpit  and  seats  being  of  oak  taken 
nrom  the  old  palace.  There  are  a  com-exchange,  a  literary  insti- 
tute, reading-rooms,  &c.  Its  character  as  a  racing  town  was 
given  in  the  E.  C.    Tlie  market,  &c.,  remain  as  there  described. 

Saxmundhamy  a  station  on  the  East  Suffolk  Railway,  12^  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Woodbridge  ;  population  of  the  parish  1222,  an 
increase  of  42  since  1851.  Some  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  town.    A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday  for  com. 

Southwoldy  on  the  coast  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  633],  9  miles  E. 
from  the  Halesworth  station  ;  population  of  the  borough  2032,  a 
decrease  of  77  since  1851.  The  town  is  frequented  for  sea-bath- 
ing, and  contains  many  good  villas  and  lodging-houses.  The 
chureh  has  been  restored.  An  iron  and  brass  foundry  and  engi- 
neering works,  salt  works,  rope  walks,  and  a  brewery  furnish 
employment.  The  fishery  is  oi  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  small 
coasting  trade.     The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

Stowmarhet  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  676],  on  the  Ipswich  and  Bury 
St  Edmund's  Railway,  12 J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ipswich ;  popu- 
lation 3531,  an  increase  of  370  since  1851.  The  town  has  in- 
creased in  size,  streets  of  dwellings  have  been  formed  by  the 
manufactories,  and  a  new  cemeterv  has  been  laid  out.  The 
chureh  was  restored  in  1865  under  tne  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson; 
a  Congregational  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1861.  Chemical  works,  and  a  gun-cotton  manufactory  (the  only 
one  in  England),  straw  paper  mills,  and  agricultural  implement 
works,  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tensive nurseries. 

Sudbury  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  684],  on  the  Sudbury  and  Mark's 
Tey  Railway,  3  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Melford  ;  population  of  the 
borough  6879,  an  increase  of  836  since  1851.  The  Free  Gram- 
mar-school has  been  rebuilt  in  the  early  Collegiate  style.  St. 
Leonard's  Hospital  was  erected  in  1868-9  on  an  eminence  outside 
the  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Salter.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  of  silk  and  velvet.  A^cultural  implement  works, 
and  lime  and  brick  works  furnish  employment.  The  com 
market  is  on  Thursday ;  the  general  market  on  Saturday. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

JVoodbridge JE.  C.  vol.  iv.  djl.  1156],  on  the  East  Suff'olk  Rail- 
way, 8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ipswich ;  poj'Ulation  4513,  a  decrease 
of  648  since  1851.  The  town  has  been  improved.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  Free  Grammar-school  and  Seckford's  Charity  were 
amalgamated  in  1861,  handsome  new  buildings  erected,  and  a 
new  scheme  provided  for  the  school.  Woodbridge  is  now  an 
independent  port,  and  has  extensive  bonding  warehouses, 
wharves,  and  an  increasing  coasting  trade.  The  exports  are 
malt,  com,  and  the  white  bricks  for  which  Woodbridge  is  cele- 
brated ;  the  imports  are  coal  and  timber.  On  the  31  st  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
64  saihng-vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3348  tons.  During 
the  year  there  entered  and  cleared — inwards,  307  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  18,089  tons,  and  5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  364  tons  ; 
outwards,  175  British  sailing-vessels  of  8857  tons,  and  3  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  256  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  col- 
lected at  the  port  during  1867  was  1767^.  Shipbuilding  yards, 
whiting  works,  com-mills,  an  iron  foundry,  malthouses,  rope- 
walks,  and  brick  works,  furnish  employment  The  market  for 
com  and  cattle  is  on  Thursday. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  populations 
of  their  respective  parishes  : — 

East  Bergholt,  2  miles  N.W.  from  the  Manningtree  station  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway;  pop.  1397,  a  decrease  of  70  since 
1851.  The  church  was  restorea  in  1867.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  a 
Benedictine  nimnery,  in  a  lai^e  park,  was  established  in  1858. 
Blytheburg,  4^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Halesworth  station  ;  pop. 
832,  a  decrease  of  286  since  1851.  Botesdale,  4J  miles  W.  from 
the  Mellis  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  Railway;  pop.  of 
the  hamlet,  580,  a  decrease  of  46  since  1851.  The  church  has 
Ijeen  restored.  Boxford,  4^  miles  S.W.  from  the  Hadleigh 
railway  station  ;  pop.  986,  a  decrease  of  116  since  1851.  Malt- 
houses and  flour-mills  furnish  employment.  Bures,  a  station  on 
the  Mark's  Tey  and  Melford  Raiway;  pop,  1659,  a  decrease  of 
147  since  1851.  The  chureh  was  restored  in  1865.  Malting  is 
carried  on.    Burgh  Castle,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Yarmouth ; 
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pop.  4.'8,  an  increase  of  114  since  1851.  The  church  lias  been 
re&tored,  and  a  new  school-house  erected.  Cement  and  brick- 
works furnish  employment.  Coddenham,  3  miles  £.  from  the 
Needham  Market  station ;  pop.  903,  a  decrease  of  144  since 
1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1862.  Debenhanij  7^  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  Eye  railway  station ;  pop,  1488,  a  decrease  of 
165  since  1851.  A  Mechanics'  Institute  has  been  established. 
There  is  a  larjje  manufactory  of  shirts.  The  market  has  been 
revived,  and  u  held  on  Friday.  Dununch,  4^  miles  E.  from 
the  Darsham  railway  station ;  pop.  227,  a  decrease  of  67  since 
1851  ;  an  utterly  decayed  borough,  but  still  governed  by  a 
recorder,  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  common  council.  Fres»inrfiield, 
4J  miles  S.  from  the  Harleston  station  of  the  Waveney  Valley 
^ilway;  pop.  1325,  a  decrease  of  167  since  1851.  Haughley^  on 
the  Eastern  Union  Railway;  pop.  987,  an  increase  of  16  since 
1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  memorial 
windows  inserted.  Holbrook,  3  miles  S.E.  from  the  Bentley 
station  ;  pop.  903,  an  increase  of  46  since  1851.  The  church 
has  been  restored.  LaJcenheaih,  2  miles  S.  of  the  Lakenheath 
station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  ;  pop.  1797,  a  decrease  of 
67  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored.  There 
arc  lime-kilns,  and  clay  and  sand-pits.  Leiston,  on  the  Aid- 
borough  Branch  Railway,  A\  miles  from  Saxmundham;  pop. 
2227,  an  increase  of  647  since  1851.  Many  new  villas  have 
been  erected,  the  village  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  church 
rebuilt.  There  are  chapels,  schools,  a  Literary  Institute,  and  a 
working  men's  hall,  Italian  in  style,  erected  in  1863.  Here 
are  the  well-known  agricultural  inn^lement  works  of  Messrs. 
Garrett,  and  waterproofing  works.  Long  Melford,  3  miles  N.  by 
W.  frum  Sudbury;  pop.  2870,  an  increase  of  283  since  1851. 
A  horse-hair  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  manufactory,  paper-mills,  en- 
gineering works,  and  malthouses  furnish  employment.  Melton^ 
on  the  East  Suffolk  Railway;  pop.  1084,  an  increase  of  45  since 
1851.  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  300  persons  is  situated 
here.  An  iron-foundry,  machine- works,  and  brick-fields  provide 
occupation,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com  and  coals.  Mend- 
ham,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Harleston  station ;  population  of 
the  parish,  part  of  which  is  in  Norfolk,  779,  a  decrease  of  78 
since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1868.  Mendlesham, 
5^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Haughley  station  ;  pop.  1316,  a  decrease 
ot  126  since  1851.  The  church  was  partially  restored  in  1865, 
and  new  National  schools  were  erected  in  1863.  Nay  land,  5 
miles  E.  from  the  Bures  station;  pop.  1061,  a  decrease  of  92 
since  1651.  A  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1864,  and 
there  is  a  Literary  Institute.  Lai*ge  corn-mills,  a  silk-mill, 
malthouses,  and  a  brewery  provide  emplojrment.  Needham 
Market,  on  the  Eastern  Union  Railway,  3^  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Stowmarket ;  pop.  of  the  hamlet,  1377,  an  increase  of  10 
since  1851.  National  schools,  a  Public  Library  and  reading- 
room,  and  almshouses  for  4  persons  are  all  recent.  A  glue 
manufactory  employs  many  hands.  Orford,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Aldborough  railway  station,  a  decayed  borough,  but  still  governed 
by  a  mayor,  port-man,  and  burg  sses.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1863.  There  is  some  trade  in  com  and  coals,  and  an  oyster 
fishery  in  the  Aide  river.  Onlion,  2  miles  W.  from'  the 
Lowestoft  station  ;  pop.  747,  an  increase  of  5  since  1851.  The 
chnncel  of  the  church  was  restored  in  1862.  Peasenhall,  7 
miles  S.S.W.  from  the  Halesworth  station;  pop.  875, an  increase 
of  65  since  1851.  A  new  church,  St.  Michael,  Third  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1861.  Extensive  agricidtural  imple- 
ment works  furnish  employment  Redgrave,  5  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Diss  station;  pop.  1226,  a  decrease  of  156  since  1851. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1867.  KendUsham,  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Wickham  Market  station ;  pop.  359,  the  same  as  in  1851. 
Rendlcsliam  House,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856,  has  been  rebuilt 
on  a  smaller  scale  by  Lord  Rendlesham.  Snape,  3^  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Saxmundham  station ;  pop.  554,  a  decrease  of  22  since 
1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1864.  tHoke-by-Naifland,  6J 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bures  railway  station  ;  pop.  1275,  a  de- 
crease of  131  since  1851.  The  church  was  restored  in  1865. 
Earl  St^nham,  2i  miles  N.E.  from  the  Needham  Market 
station;  pop.  752,  a  decrease  of  108  since  1851,  The  church 
was  partially  restored  in  1865.  Little  Stonham.,  1  mile  N.E. 
of  Earl  Stoiiham.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored. 
Stradbroke,  7  miles  E.  from  the  Eye  station ;  pop.  1637,  a  de- 
crease of  285  since  1851.  The  market  for  com  has  been 
levived,  and  is  held  on  Monday.  The  occupations  are  agri- 
cultural, Sutton,  4  miles  S.E.  from  the  Woodbridge  station; 
pop.  618,  a  decrease  of  114  since  1851.  Walsham-le-WilUywe, 
5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Finningham  station  of  the  Eastern 
Union  Railway;  pop.   1290,  a  decrease  of  7  since   1861.    A 


Public  Hall  has  been  erected.  Wickham  Market,  on  the  East 
Suffolk  Railway,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Woodbridge ;  pop. 
1571,  a  decrease  of  126  since  1^51.  Extensive  engineering 
works  furnish  employment.  WingfiM,  4 J  miles  S.  from 
Harleston  station  ;  pop.  593,  a  decrease  of  61  since  1851.  The 
church  was  partly  restored  in  1865.  Woolpit,  5  J  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  the  Stowmarket  railway  station  ;  pop.  1008,  a  decrease 
of  63  since  1851,  The  tower  and  spire  oi  tne  church,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852,  have  been  rebuilt.  There  are 
laige  brick  and  tile-works.  Yoxford,  1  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Darsliam  station  of  the  East  Suffolk  Railway;  pop.  1111,  a 
decrease  of  161.     The  church  was  restored  internally  in  1868. 

SUNDERLAND,  Durham  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  707],  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  sea-port,  and  market  town,  13 
miles  N.E.  from  Durham  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  In 
1861  the  municipal  borough  contained  78,211  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  14,314  since  1851.  Sunderland  returns  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough 
contained  11,188  inhabited  houses,  and  85,797  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  18,403  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865 
was  3468  ;  in  1868, 11,464  were  registered.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1865  there  were  2622  voted ;  at  that  of  1868  above 
10,000.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  48,613/. ;  the  rateable 
value  42,028/.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted 
a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  has  been  car- 
ried out ;  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  has  been  provided  ; 
numerous  fountains  have  been  set  up  in  the  street.s,  and  pubUc 
baths  erected  ;  three  extra-mural  cemeteries  have  been  formed, 
and  other  hygienic  measures  adopted ;  whilst  in  the  many  streets 
which  have  been  added  to  the  to\(7i  the  houses  have  generally 
been  of  a  much  better  order  than  the  older  dwellings.  There  ia 
still  much  that  requires  amendment,  but  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health,  and 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  mortality.  In  1866  the  public  park  was 
enlarged  from  14  to  24  acres,  and  greatly  improved.  In  1861  8 
bronze  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  (who  was  bom  at  Fonl 
House,  Sunderland)  was  erected  in  the  park  :  it  is  by  Behnes, 
and  is  a  duplicate  of  that  in  Trafalgar-square,  London.  Sunder- 
land contains  numerous  churches,  chapels,  and  schools  ;  some  of 
each  class  have  been  built  during  the  last  few  years,  but  they 
are  hardly  of  sufficient  architectural  character  to  justify  particu- 
larization.  Many  buildings  of  a  semi-public  character,  including 
two  theatres  and  numerous  business  premises,  have  been  added 
to  tho  town  architecture.  A  spacious  Workmen's-hall  was 
erected  in  1868.  In  1867  a  large  new  infirmary  was  built.  A 
sailors'  home  and  several  other  institutions  of  a  benevolent  cha- 
racter have  been  added  to  those  already  existing.  The  bridge  at 
Sunderland  was  greatly  improved  in  1859  at  a  cost  of  40,000/., 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson. 

The  manufactures  remain  generally  as  enumerated  in  the  E.  C, 
but  many  branches,  and  particularly  iron  shipbuilding  and  heavy 
iron  forgings,  have  been  greatly  extended.  The  various  yards 
and  factories  now  stretch  along  both  sides  of  the  Wear  upwards 
of  5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  commerce  has  also  increased.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  868  sailing-vessels  of  221,015  tons  aggregate  buitien, 
and  108  steam- vessels  of  29,014  tons  aggregate  burden.  During 
the  year  there  entered  and  cleared  coastwise — inwards,  791  British 
sailing- vessels  of  63,005  tons  ;  69  steam-vessels  of  17,946  tons ; 
and  7  foreign  sailing- vessels  of  356  tons  :  outwards,  8629  British 
sailing-vessels  of  1,058,877  tons  ;  1035  steamers  of  419,793  tons  ; 
and  6  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  281  tons.  From  and  to  the 
Colonies — inwards,  17  British  sailing-vessels  of  8170  tons,  and 
5  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1885  tons.  From  and  to  foreign 
ports — inwards,  1217  British  sailing-vessels  of  236,390  tons,  292 
steam-vessels  of  130,209  tons;  1179  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
163,885  tons,  and  60  steamers  of  24,839  tons :  outwards,  150S 
British  sailing-vessels  of  327,464  tons,  348  steamers  of  158,585 
tons  ;  1325  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  191,686  tons,  and  63  foreign 
steamers  of  25,785  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected 
at  the  port  during  1867  was  66,762/.,  a  decrease  of  4902/.  from 
1866.  The  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  18,026/.  Dur- 
ing 1867  there  were  2,313,934  tons  of  coal  shipped  from  Sunder- 
land coastwise,  and  1,168,930  tons  to  foreign  ports,  besides  a  con- 
siderable quantitv  of  coke.  To  accommodate  this  vast  traffic, 
the  harbour  has  been  improved,  the  South  Dock  extended,  and 
^ving  and  timber  docks  constracted  in  cozmection  with  it,  also 
m  1868  the  Hendon  Dock  of  11  acres,  with  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  staiths;  and  fitted  with  improved  hydraulic  machinery,  and 
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all  the  modem  appliances.  Altogether  the  Wear  Commissi ouers 
have  now  75  acres  of  dock  and  harbour,  and  90  acres  of  land,  all 
reclaimed  from  the  sea,  A  market  for  com  is  held  in  the 
Corn-exchange,  and  for  provisions  in  the  market-place  on 
Saturday. 

SURINAM  [Guyana,  E.  C.  S.]. 

SURREY  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  709].  The  area  of  the  county  is 
478,782  acres,  or  748-09  square  miles.  In  1861  the  population 
was  831,093,  of  whom  393,647  were  males,  and  437,446  females, 
an  increase  of  148,011  since  1851.-  In  1801  the  population  was 
208,233  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  562,860,  or  210 
per  cent     Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  22  per  cent. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  was  formerly  divided 
into  East  Surrey  and  We.^t  Surrey,  each  division  returning  two 
members  to  parliament ;  but  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  East 
Surrey  was  divided  into  East  Surrey  and  Mid  Surrey,  each 
division  to  return  two  members  to  parliament.  By  the  same  Act 
Guildford  was  reduced  to  one  member,  and  Reigate  was  dis- 
franchised. The  number  of  representatives,  therefore,  remains 
unaltered.  In  1861  the  WesUrn  Division  of  the  county  con- 
tained 21,042  inhabited  houses,  and,  exclusive  of  the  represented 
borough  of  Guildford,  109,546  inhabitants.  In  1865  there  were 
4081  electors ;  6708  were  registered  in  1868,  and  about  4700 
voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was 
590,581/. ;  the  rateable  value  was  506,028/. 

The  new  divisions  are  thus  formed  :  Emi  Surrey  consists  of 
the  Hundred  of  Tunbridge,  and  parts  of  the  hunclreds  of  Wal- 
lington  and  Brixton,  with  Croydon  as  the  place  for  elections. 
The  population  cannot  be  clearly  maile  out  in  the  absence  of 
official  returns.  In  1868  there  were  9380  electors  on  the  register, 
and  about  7300  voted  at  the  general  election.  Mid-Snrrey 
consists  of  the  remainder  of  the  old  Eastern  Division,  with 
Kings ton-upon-Thames  as  the  place  for  elections.  In  1868  there 
were  10,565  electors  registered,  and  about  7600  voted  at  the 
general  election. 

From  its  proximity  to  London,  Surrey  has  been  a  favourite 
field  for  the  exertions  of  railway  engineers  and  speculators,  and 
much  of  it  is  covered  with  a  most  elaborate  network  of  lines. 
The  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the  system  of  the  London  and 
Soutn-Westem,  the  South-Eastem,  and  the  London  and  Brighton 
Companies,  but  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  county  are  many 
sections,  or  parts  of  sections,  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  As  a  rule,  the  great  lines  have  distinct  routes,  but 
to  some  places,  as  Sydenham,  Epsom,  Guildford,  and  Dorking, 
they  are  competing  lines,  or  run  over  nearly  the  same  district 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  the  northern  lines  cross  into 
Surrey,  or  are  placed  in  junction  with  the  southern  lines.  By 
these  means  almost  every  part  of  Surrey  is  brought  within  ea^ 
distance  of  a  railway  station,  which  places  it  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  original  article  an  ample  account  was  given  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  agriculture  in  Surrey  ;  it  will  suffice 
here,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  details  from  the  latest  government 
returns.  Generally  farming  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of 
the  art  ;  the  proximity  of  the  London  markets,  the  high  rate  of 
land  and  labour,  and  the  various  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
abundance  of  manure,  a  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of 
culture,  and  tlie  newest  implements,  and  a  ready  outlet  for 
produce,  combining  in  different  decrees  to  stimulate  the  agri- 
culturist to  maintain  a  foremost  place  among  his  competitors. 
From  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  extent  of  heath,  much  of 
the  land  is,  however,  unsuitable  for  tillage.  Of  the  entire  area, 
somewhat  less  than  three-fifths  (58*1  per  cent.)  are  under  crops. 
Of  this  com  and  permanent  pasture  take  over  a  third  each  (35*8 
and  35*1  per  cent.)  Of  the  com  acreage,  wheat  takes  45  per 
cent,  oats  26*6  per  cent  Of  the  acreage  assigned  to  green  crops, 
turnips  and  swedes  take  considerably  over  half,  and  potatoes 
about  a  sixth  the  acreage  of  turnips.  At  Famham  the  finest 
hops  in  the  country  are  grown,  but  the  acreage  appropriated  to 
them  in  the  county  is  litUe  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  in  Sussex. 
Flax  occupies  but  a  small  acreage.  In  1868  there  were  in  the 
county  278,401  acres  under  crops,  of  which  99,586  acres  were  under 
com  crops,  38,668  acres  under  green  crops,  24,815  under  clover 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  97*950  acres  permanent  pasture,  and 
15,008  acres  bare  fallow.  Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  cereals, 
wheat  took  44,901  acres,  barley  17,084  acres,  oats  26,502  acres, 
tye  1400  acres,  beans  3125  acres,  and  peas  6574  acres.  Of  the 
green  crops,  potatoes  took  3393  acres,  turnips  and  swedes  20,116 
acres,  mangold  6362  acres,  carrots  612  acres,  cabbage  1464  acres, 
and  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.,  6721  acres.  Hope  had  2208,  and  flax 
166  acres,    A  large  space  of  rich  land,  especially  in  the  Valley  of 


the  Thames,  is  appropriated  to  market  gardens,  although  tlie 
builder  is  encroaching  year  by  year  upon  them.  In  other 
places,  especially  about  Mitcham  and  Carshalton,  medicinal 
plants  and  aromatic  herbs  for  the  herbalist  and  perfumer,  and 
flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  are  grown  in  immense 
quantities.  Nursery  grounds  on  a  large  scale  are  also 
numerous ;  and  on  the  sandy  heaths  and  commons  of  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county  there  are  extensive  plantations 
of  Scotch  fir. 

Surrey  has  no  peculiar  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  but  both  are 
kept  in  considerable  numbers,  and  of  the  most  improved  kinds  : 
on  the  Downs  are  very  large  flocks  of  sheep.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1868,  there  were  in  the  county  39,876  cattle,  of  which 
10,237  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  12,753  under  two  years 
of  age ;  128,227  sheep,  of  which  34,822  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  53,788  pigs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  manufactures  are  very 
extensive  and  various.  Beyond  tliese  limits  there  are  snuff,  oil, 
paper  and  com  mills  on  the  Wandle  and  the  Mole  ;  gunpowder 
mills  at  Maiden  and  Chil worth  ;  woollen  and  ho^jiery  works  at 
Godalming,  and  brick  and  tile  works,  breweries  and  maltings  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  various  places. 

The  following  is  the  suimuary  of  the  National  Society's  de- 
cennial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Surrey  : — 

"  The  metropolitan  portion  of  the  county  contains  a  dense 
population,  a  large  proportion  of  which  may  be  described  as  the 
very  poor.  The  population  of  the  coimty  has,  moreover,  rapidly 
increased.  The  bare  mention  of  such  places  as  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  Walworth,  and  Horsley- 
down,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  education  to  keep  pace  with  the 
constantly  increasing  wants  of  a  growing  people  had  need  make 
large  and  rapid  stiides.  Church  education,  to  say  nothing  ot 
that  afforded  oy  other  bodies  than  the  Church  of  England,  has 
not  declined.  Six  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Surrey 
have  not  sent  in  returns  to  the  National  Society's  inquiry. 
There  are  15  parishes  which  have  not  Church,  National,  or 
parochial  week-day  schools  locally  situated  within  their  re- 
spective boundaiies,  4  of  which  are  not  reported  as  having  pro- 
vision for  week-day  instruction.  Arranging  these  4  according 
to  their  populations,  it  is  found  that  1  has  500  inhabitants,  1  has 
2920,  anotner  has  6212,  and  the  remaining  one  6000.  In  this 
last  case  (St.  Mark's,  Walworth)  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  children  who  are  not  attending  week-day 
schools,  and  that  schools  are  urgently  needed.  Emmanuel 
Church,  in  Camberwell,  is  not  included  among  the  4  parishes 
just  referred  to,  inasmuch  as  schools  for  a  population  of  9000 
persons  were  stated  to  be  in  course  of  erection  and  nearly  com- 
pleted. Of  11  out  of  the  15  parishes,  5  are  provided  with  educa- 
tion by  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  population  is  fewer  than  500.  The  6  remaining 
parishes  have  merely  cottage  or  dame's  schools,  under  clerical 
control,  and  their  populations,  with  one  exception,  are  less  than 
200  each,  the  excepted  one  having  433.  Passing  from  the  first 
half  of  the  subject,  the  distribution  and  absence  of  schools,  to 
the  other  half,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars, 
the  following  figures  represent  the  case  : — In  1856-7  there  were 
in  Church  week-day  schools  in  Surrey  39,309  scholars,  or  1  in 
19*3  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  at  that  time ;.  in 
1866-7  there  were  55,793  such  scholars,  or  1  in  16*6  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  countv  in  December,  1866.  In  1856-7  the 
number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  county  was 
31,022  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was  37,784.  In 
1856-7  there  were  in  the  county  1158  evening-school  scholars; 
in  1866-7  the  number  was  4783." 

Surrey  contains  three  parliamentary  boroughs,  Lahbeth, 
Southwark,  and  Guildford;  the  cusfranchised  borough  of 
Reigate  ;  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Godalming  and  Kingston- 
on-Thames  ;  6  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Chertaey,  Croy- 
don, Dorking,  Epsom,  Farnham  and  Richmond ;  and  {out 
smaller  towns,  Haslemere,  Leatherhead,  Walton-on-Thames,  and 
Woking.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  have  separate 
articles  ;  of  the  other  towns  and  principal  villages  described  in 
the  E.  C.  we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars : — 

Chertsey  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  440],  21j^  miles  from  London  by 
the  Chertsey  branch  of  the  South- Western  Railway  ;  population 
2910.  The  town  has  increased  in  population,  but  has  scarcely 
changed  in  character  or  appearance,  though  several  shops  and 
dwellings  have  been  erected.    The  market  is  on  Wednesday. 

Dorking  [E.  C.  vol  ii.  col  777],  26  miles  from  London,  by  the 
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Leatherhead  and  Dorking  branch  of  the  London  and  Brighton, 
and  29  miles  by  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ;  population  4061, 
an  increase  of  571  since  1851.  The  town  has  increased  in  extent, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  and  additional  railwajr 
facilities  have  led  to  the  erection  of  many  excellent  villa  resi- 
dences. The  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  the  only  part  of  the 
old  church  retained  at  its  peouilding  in  1837,  was  puUed  down 
and  a  new  and  larger  one  erected  in  J  868  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Woodyer.  A  new  church,  St  Paul,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  in  1857  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Labouchere ;  and  in  1869  a  very  richly  finished 
one,  St.  Barnabas,  Ranmore,  cruciform  with  an  octagonal  tower 
and  spire  150  feet  high,  from  the  desipis  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Q.  Cubitt  The  town  itself  is  little  altered.  A 
market  for  com  is  held  on  Thursday  ;  one  for  stock  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month. 

Epsom  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  927],  14  miles  from  London  by  the 
South- Western,  18|  miles  by  the  London  andBri^^hton  Railway; 
population  4890,  an  increase  of  761,  the  boundanes  of  the  town 
differing  from  those  assigned  it  at  the  census  of  1851.  Like 
most  of  the  places  within  a  few  miles  by  railway  of  London, 
Epsom  has  received  a  large  accession  of  houses  and  inhabitants 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Healtn,  who  have  erected  new  water- works  and  secured  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  water.  Epsom  is  chiefly  known  by  its 
race-course  and  training  establisnments.  The  place  has  large 
breweries,  malt-houses,  orick-fields,  and  nursery  grounds,  and  a 
good  retail  trade.    A  clock  tower  and  fire-engine  house  of  varie- 

Sated  bricks  has  been  erected  in  the  market-place.  A  Wesleyan 
fetliodist  chapel  was  built  in  1863,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
designed  by  Mi.  Q.  R.  Blount,  in  1866.  Near  the  town  is  the 
Medical  College,  a  handsome  Collegiate  Gothic  building  of  red 
brick  and  stone,  comprising  an  asylum  for  decayed  medical 
practitioners  ana  a  school,  the  40  Ibundationers  of  which  are 
sons  of  medical  men,  but  which  has  about  150  other  pupils. 

Farnham  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  997],  40j^  miles  from  London  by 
the  South-Westem  Railway ;  population  3926,  an  increase  of 
411  since  1851.  The  body  of  the  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1857,  and  in  1864  the  tower  was  rebuilt  and  raised  to  a  height 
of  120  feet.  District  churches  have  been  erected  at  Bourne, 
Churt  and  Tilford.  A  new  Town-hall  was  erected  in  1866  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Tarn.  It  is  a  large  Italian  building  of 
white  brick  with  terra-cotta  and  stone  dressings,  and  comprises 
a  market  hail  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  assembly  room 
above  it.  At  one  angle  is  a  clock  tower  88  feet  high.  Farnham 
has  altered  in  character  and  increased  in  population  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  Aldershott  camp,  but  the  hop  market  remains 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  town.  About  1000  acres  are 
planted  with  hops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Farnham. 

Godalming  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col.  54],  4  miles  S.S.W.  from  Guild- 
ford by  the  South-Westem  Railway ;  population  2321,  an  increase 
of  103.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  new  residences  have 
been  built,  especially  about  what  is  called  Godalminc  New  Town, 
and  towards  Famcombe.  The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  was 
restored  in  1867,  and  three  new  district  churches  have  been 
built :  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Famcombe  ;  St.  Mary,  Nomey, 
1866  ;  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Busbridge,  1867,  all  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  A  spacious  Public  Hall  was 
erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Peak.  Hosiery  is  still 
manufactured,  and  there  are  paper  mills,  oil-leather  mills,  and 
tanneries,  and  several  flour  mills.  A  large  trade  is  done  in 
timber  and  com.    The  market  is  on  Wednesday. 

Haslemere,  a  small  market  town,  9  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  God- 
alming by  the  Direct  Portsmouth  Railway  ;  population  952,  a 
decrease  of  3  since  1851.  The  chief  occupation  is  wood- 
turning,  and  vast  quantities  of  hoops,  silk-rollers  and  walking- 
sticks  are  sent  to  London.  Brush-making  and  paper-mills  also 
furnish  employment    A  market  for  com  is  hela  on  Tuesday. 

Kingston^pon-Thames  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4171,  is  now  reached 
by  the  Windsor  branch  (with  which  the  North  London  Railway 
is  in  connection,  and  wmch  has  its  station  at  New  Kingston),  as 
well  as  by  the  main  line  of  the  South-Westem  Railway.  The 
population  of  the  borough  was  9790  in  1861,  an  increase  of  3521 
— the  increase  on  the  parish  being  5548  since  1851.  The  in- 
crease has,  however,  been  still  greater  since  1861 ;  and  is  attri- 
butable to  the  additional  facilities  afibrded  by  railways.  In  its 
trade  and  general  character  the  town  is  little  altered.  A  com- 
plete system  of  diaina^  has  been  carried  out,  a  new  cemetery 
formed,  and  other  sanitary  improvements  effected.  The  fine 
old  parish  church  was  restored  in  1862  imder  the  direction  of 
Mesos.  Brandon,  and  the  great  east  window  filled  with  painted 


glass.  New  churches  have  been  erected  at  Surbiton  Hill,  1663, 
and  at  New  Maiden,  1867  ;  a  handsome  Congregational  chapel 
at  Surbiton  in  1666  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Phelps :  a 
Baptist  chapel  in  1864,  and  one  or  two  others.  A  large  market 
for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  one  for  meat  and 
vegetables  on  Saturday.  The  annual  fair  for  cattle  and  horse^s 
held  on  Nov.  13  and  two  foUowing  days,  is  the  laraest  next  to 
Bamet  in  the  home  counties.  Immediately  above  Kingston  are 
the  extensive  works  of  several  of  the  London  water  companies, 
water  for  the  use  of  the  metropolis  being  now  prohibited  from 
being  taken  from  the  Thames  below  Kingston. 

LeatherJuadf  174  miles  from  London  by  the  Epsom  and 
Ijeatherhead  brancn  of  the  South-Westem  Railway,  and  4  miles 
S.W.  from  Epsom ;  population  of  the  parish  2079,  an  increase 
of  38  since  1851.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  there  has 
been  a  considerable  extension  of  building,  but  no  material 
change  has  been  made  in  the  town.  The  picturesque  tract, 
Leatherhead  Common,  was  enclosed  in  1862. 

ItichmondlE,  C.  voL  iv.  coL  301],  10  miles  from  London  by 
the  South-Westem  Railway ;  popiuation,  7423 ;  of  the  parish, 
10,926,  an  increase  of  1771  since  1851.  The  town  has  been 
lai^ly  extended  by  the  erection  of  villas  and  dwelling-houses ; 
a  new  cemetery  has  been  laid  out,  and  public  baths  provided. 
In  1858  an  elegantly  finished  church,  St.  Matthias,  early  Second 
Pointed  in  stvie,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  high,  was 
erected  near  the  hill  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott  A 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1867.  The  well- 
known  Star  and  Garter  notel  on  the  hiU,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Italian  building  designed  by 
Messrs.  Bemks  and  Barry.  Richmond  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  resident  gentry  and  the  numerous  visitors,  but  there  are 
breweries  and  malt-houses,  market  gardens  and  nurseries,  and 
considerable  trade  in  coal  by  the  river  and  railway. 

lycUton-on-ThameSf  5^  miles  W.  from  Kingston  by  the  South- 
Westem  Railway ;  population,  4010,  an  increase  of  1129  since 
1851.  The  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  having 
suddenly  fallen  in  1859,  a  new  bridge  of  iron  lattice  girders 
supported  on  brick  piers,  with  a  second  or  flood  bridge  of  15 
bncK  arches  over  the  meadows,  was  built  in  1863,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Murray,  C.E.  The  chancel  of  Walton 
Church  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  east  window,  with  painted 
glass,  inserted.  A  new  church,  St  Mary,  was  erected  in  1862 
at  Oatland^s  Park,  where  a  village  of  pleasant  villas  has  sprung 
up.  At  Hershamj  south  of  the  Walton  railway  station,  many 
good  viUas  have  also  been  erected,  and  here  is  the  Metropolitan 
Convalescent  Hospital,  to  which  a  new  wing  was  added  in  1862. 

yVohinQy  \\  miles  S.  of  the  Woking  station  of  the  South- 
Westem  Railway ;  population  3819,  an  increase  of  982.  A 
printing-ofiice,  paper-mills,  a  brewery,  and  extensive  nurseries, 
furnish  emplovment,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the 
numerous  resident  faiuilies.  Within  the  last  few  yean  a  hotel 
and  manv  houses  have  been  erected,  and  a  new  village  is  rapidly 
forming  by  the  railway  station.  Near  Knap  Hill  a  vast  Invalid 
Convict  Prison  has  been  erected.  At  Brookwood  is  another  im- 
mense building,  the  Coimty  Lunatic  Asylum,  opened  in  1866. 
At  Maybury,  near  Woking  station,  is  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College  for  decayed  meml>era  of  the  theatrical  profesaiony  a 
handsome  red-brick  stmcture  recently  enlarged. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages ;  the  popula- 
tion is  that  of  the  respective  parishes ;  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1851: — Ask,  on  the  Reading  and  Guildford,  and  on  the 
Alton  and  Farnham  Railway,  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Guildford ; 
pop.  1072,  an  increase  of  600.  Ash  is  one  of  the  *'  gates  "  of  the 
Aldershott  camp,  to  the  proximity  of  which  the  neat  increase 
of  the  population  is  due.  Ash  church  has  been  emailed  by  the 
addition  of  a  north  aisle  and  chancel,  and  in  part  restored,  tmder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer.  BagshU,  3  miles  S.  W.  from 
the  Sunningdale  station  of  the  Staines  and  Wokingham  line ; 
pop.  of  Windlesham  parish  2090,  an  increase  of  296.  Bagshot  is 
famous  for  its  nurseries,  chief  among  them  being  the  American 
Nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Waterer.  Near  &gshot  is  tibe  Royal  Albert 
Orphan  Asylum,  Collingwood  Court,  for  200  oiphans,  a  spacious 
buuding,  inaugurated  by  the  Queen  in  1867.  BatTus;  pop. 
2359,  an  increase  of  480.  Many  villa  residences  have  b^n 
built  by  Barnes-common,  the  village,  and  the  terrace  &cing  the 
Thames.  The  church  has  been  renovated.  B<Utenea;  pop. 
19,600,  an  increase  of  9040  since  1851.  An  immense  number  of 
new  houses  has  been  built,  and  the  place  is  now  completely  a 
London  suburb.  Battersea  Park,  of  about  200  acres,  was  fonned 
out  of  Battersea-fields  in  1855  and  following  years,  and  in  1858 
an  elegant  suspension  bridge  was  erected  across  Uie  Tliamee^  from 
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the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  PaKe,  C.E.  Near  it  a  bridge  of  great  width 
carries  over  the  river  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  London  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Railways,  both  of  which  liave  stations  here.  A 
new  church,  St.  John's,  was  erected  in  1864,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins.  A  new  Congregational  church  was  built  in 
1866.  Factories  of  very  various  kinds  and  of  great  extent  are 
numerous ;  the  nursery-grounds  for  which  Battersea  was  fomierly 
celebrated  have  almost  disappearcd.  Beddington,  H  miles  \v. 
by  S.  from  Croydon  ;  pop.  673,  an  increase  of  61.  Beddin^on 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Carews,  and  the  chief  feature  of  Beddmg- 
tou,  after  lying  some  time  unoccupied,  was  in  1866  rebuilt, 
except  the  great  hall,  for  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  formerly 
in  tlie  Westminster-road.  As  completed,  the  building  is  a  large 
heavy  Gothic  structure,  with  acconmiodation  for  2()0  cliildren. 
Beddington  park  has  been  in  part  leased  for  building  on,  and 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  many  good  villas  have 
been  erected.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  is  a  collegiate  Gothic 
building  of  flint  and  stone,  consisting  of  a  central  hall  and  six 
almshouses,  erected  in  1862  by  the  parishioners,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  late  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton.  Blechingley^  3^  miles 
£.  from  Redhill  station  ;  pop.  1691,  an  increase  of  138.  The 
church  has  been  restored,  a  north  aisle  and  a  new  east  window 
added.  Qimnies  and  brick-fields  a£ford  some  employment. 
Brixton,  a  station  on  branches  of  the  South-Westem,  and  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  railways  ;  pop.  20,067,  an  increase  of  6457. 
Biixton  has  greatly  increased  in  extent,  and  is  now  a  populous 
suburb  and  almost  a  part  of  London.  Besides  numerous  dis- 
senting chapels,  it  has  no  fewer  than  six  churches,  the  most 
recent  being  St.  Jude's,  a  showy  Second  Pointed  building, 
erected  in  1868,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins.  Camber- 
well;  pop.  71,488,  an  increase  of  16,821,  is  now  a  recognised 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  has,  since  1861,  increased  still 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding  years.  Carshalton;  pop. 
2638,  an  increase  of  127  ;  a  station  on  the  Croydon  and  Epsom 
line.  The  church  has  been  added  to  and  partially  restored. 
On  the  Wandle  are  snuff,  drug,  paper,  and  corn-mills,  and 
lavender  and  other  aromatic  plants  are  largely  cultivated. 
Caterham,  7J  miles  S.  from  Croydon  by  the  Caterham  Railway ; 
pop.  815,  an  increase  of  328.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
Caterham  has  doubled  in  population,  and  an  entirely  new 
village,  mainly  of  handsome  villas,  but  having  a  railway  hotel 
and  some  good  shops,  has  grown  up  about  the  station,  the  old 
village  being  on  the  higher  ground  some  distance  to  the  west. 
Gas  and  water  works  have  been  constructed,  and  a  new  church. 
First  Pointed  in  style,  was  in  1866  erected  opposite  the  old  one, 
which,  though  disused,  is  allowed  to  stand.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Caterham  several  benevolent  institutions  have  been  erected,  and 
at  Caterham  itself  an  immense  building  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion as  an  Asylum  for  the  Imbecile  Poor  of  London,  Chmm,  on 
the  Epsom  ra5lway,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Croydon ;  pop.  1166, 
an  increase  of  19.  A  new  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  lar^e 
and  ornamental  in  character,  designed  by  Mr.  Pownall,  was  in 
1864  built  alongside  the  old  church,  the  chancel  of  which,  with 
the  interesting  monuments,  is  preserved.  Cheam  school  has 
been  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of^  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter. 
Chohkam,  3  miles  N.W.  from  the  Woking  Station ;  pop.  2098, 
an  increase  of  29.  The  church  was  restored  in  1866.  A  neat 
district  church,  parsonage,  and  schools  have  been  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Seymour  Bathurst,  of  Hyam  Lodee. 
Clapham;  pop.  20,894,  an  increase  of  4604  since  1851.  By  tne 
registrar-general,  Clapham  is  included  within  the  metropolitan 
boundaries,  and  in  places  it  is  already  joined  to  London.  Of 
late  a  large  number  of  dwellings  of  different  classes  has  been 
built  in  the  different  parts  of  this  large  parish,  as  well  as  several 
churches  and  chapels.  Of  these,  All  Saints',  Clapham-park,  was 
built  in  1868 ;  cVist  Church,  Union-grove,  in  1862 ;  and  St. 
Saviour's,  Cedars-road,  Clapham-common,  a  noble  Second  Pointed 
cruciform  edifice,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  1864.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  the  Coi^regational  chapel  near  the 
common,  are  handsome  Gothic  buildings,  while  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  Clapham-road  is  an  example  of  modem  pseudo- 
classic.  Clapham  Junction  railway  station  is  the  chief  connect- 
ing link  between  the  railways  north  and  south  of  the  Thames. 
Cobhamy  5  miles  S.W.  from  Esher  station ;  pop.  1998,  an  increase 
of  307.  The  church  was  enlarged  and  restored  in  1866.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  built  in  1862.  C<mkdo7ir,  2^  miles  S.  by 
W,  from  the  Caterham  Junction  railway  station ;  pop.  993 ;  a 
pretty  rural  village,  with  an  interesting  Second  Pointed  church. 
At  JReedJiam,  by  Caterham  Junction,  is  the  Asylum  for  Father- 
less Children,  a  spacious  Italian  building,  erected  in  1868,  for 
300  children ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  not 


in  Coulsdon  parish,  is  the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Orphan 
School,  a  large  red-brick  Venetian-Gothic  structure,  erected  in 
1866,  for  150  orphans.  Cranlei/j  a  large  agricultural  village,  and 
a  station  on  the  Horsham  and  Guildford  branch  of  the  Brighton 
Railway,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Guildfoi"d  ;  pop.  1393,  a  decrease  of 
81  since  1851.  The  church  has  been  partially  restored.  Here 
are  the  County  Middle  Class  Schools,  a  spacious  Gotliic  build- 
ing, designed  bv  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  and  opened  in  1865,  for  160 
boys,  but  capable  of  extension  for  300,  It  was  at  Cranley  that 
the  first  village  hospital  was  founded  in  1859  :  it  has  six  beds, 
is  fitted  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  suivical  as  well  as 
medical  cases,  and  is  partly  self-supporting.  DuTidchy  a  pleasant 
suburban  haudet  on  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway ; 
pop.  1723,  an  increase  of  91.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
many  new  villas  have  been  built  bere.  But  the  greatest  change 
has  been  in  the  schools  of  Dulwich  College.  In  1857  an  Act 
was  passed  abolishing  the  existing  corporation  and  making  pro- 
vision for  a  new  scheme  for  the  school.  In  1868,  the  college 
revenues  having  greatly  increased,  a  magnificent  building  was 
commenced  at  Didwich-common,  for  upper  and  lower  schools, 
chapel,  and  masters'  houses.  It  is  of  brick,  with  elaborate  terra- 
cotta enrichments,  Italian  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  and  will  cost  over  100,000/.,  but  is  as  yet  unfinished. 
To  meet  the  increiised  expenditure,  and  to  attract  a  different 
class  of  pupils,  the  school  fees  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  endowment  somewhat  perverted,  Eyham,  on 
the  Wokingham  Railway ;  pop.  4864,  an  increase  of  382.  The 
place  has  extended  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
out  altered  very  little.  UsJier,  on  the  South-Westem  Railway, 
3|  miles  S.  W.  from  Kingston ;  pop.  1460,  an  increase  of  19.  Ewell, 
on  the  Croydon  and  Epsom,  and  Wimbledon  and  Epsom  Rail- 
ways, li  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Epsom  ;  pop.  2195,  an  increase  of 
9.  A  Congregational  chapel  and  a  large  r^ational  school  have 
been  built,  and  a  literary  mstitution  founded.  The  occupations 
are  unchanged.  FrimUyy  a  liamlet  of  Ash  ;  pop.  2683,  an  in- 
crease of  891.  The  proximity  of  Aldershott  camp  on  one  side,  of 
Wellington  College,  the  St^  CoUege,  Broadmoor,  and  other 
large  Government  establishments  on  the  other,  have  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  inhabitants.  Two  entirely  new  villages,  York 
Town  and  Cambridge  Town,  have  grown  up.  with  churches, 
chapels,  schools,  inns,  shops,  and  a  large  number  of  villa  resi- 
dences. At  York  Town  is  an  extensive  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Ham,  by  Richmond  ;  pop.,  with  Hatch,  1420,  an 
increase  of  96.  Horley,  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, 4|  miles  S.  from  Redliill ;  pop.  1587,  an  increase  of  172. 
A  small  First  Pointed  district  church  was  erected  at  Sidlow 
Bridge  in  1861.  Kennington,  pop.  51,226,  an  increase  of  8116, 
is  now  a  part  of  London,  and  is  divided,  for  registration  pur- 
poses, into  the  sub-districts  of  Kennington  First  and  Kennington 
Second,  and  further,  into  the  ecclesiastical  districts  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Barnabas.  Kew,  pop.  1099,  an  increase  of  90,  has  now 
stations  by  Kew  Bridge  (Middlesex  side)  and  Kew  Gardens, 
both  belonging  to  the  South-Western  Railway,  but  in  connection 
also  with  the  North  London  and  Metropolitan  lines.  The  main 
feature  of  Kew  continues  to  be  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  now 
finer  and  more  attractive  than  ever.  In  addition  to  the  grand 
Palm  House,  a  noble  Temperate  House,  also  designed  by  Mr.  D. 
Burton,  a  large  conservatoiy,  called  the  Victoria  House,  for 
aquatic  plants,  and  a  New  Museum  have  been  erected,  and  the 
gardens  and  adjoining  pleasure-grounds  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Kew  Church  has  been  renovated,  and  several  new 
villas  built.  LingfiM^  4  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Godstone 
station  ;  pop.  2202,  an  increase  of  61.  Merstham,  a  station  on 
the  Soutn-Eastem  Railway,  19  miles  S.  from  London  ;  pop. 
846,  an  increase  of  3.  Besides  farming,  the  stone  quarries  afford 
the  chief  occupation.  The  church  was  restored  in  1861,  and  its 
interesting  carving  rechiselled.  Merton,  half  a  mile  S.  of  the 
Wimbledon  and  Merton  station  of  the  South-Westem  Railway  ; 
pop.  1822,  a  decrease  of  48.  The  church  has  been  partly  re- 
built, and  of  late  many  new  houses  have  been  erected  between 
the  old  village  and  the  railway  station.  Mickleham,  about  mid- 
way between  Leatherhead  and  Dorking;  pop.  721,  a  decrease  of  45. 
A  new  pulpit  and  other  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fine  carved 
fittings  01  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  a  memorial  painted 
window  inserted.  Mitcham,  on  the  Croydon  and  Wimbledon 
Railway,  2 J  miles  S.E.  from  Wimbledon  ;  pop.  5078,  an  incnuise 
of  437.  Gardens,  or  flower  farms  of  great  extent,  for  the  growth 
of  lavender,  roses,  peppermint,  and  other  fragrant  flowers  and 
herbs,  with  liquorice,  chamomile,  &c.,  for  druggists  and  per- 
fumers, and  drug,  silk,  and  other  mills,  on  the  Wandle,  with 
several  vomish  works,  furnish  employment ;  and  here,  aj3  in  the 
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other  suburban  Surrey  villages,  are  numerous  good  seats.  Mort- 
lake,  on  the  Thames,  and  a  station  on  the  Richmond  Railway, 
8^  miles  from  London  ;  pop.  3378,  an  increase  of  668.  The 
church  was  enlarged  in  1860.  A  large  brewery  and  malt-houses 
furnish  employment.  Norwood,  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis, 
with  stations  on  the  Croydon  and  West- End,  and  Crystal  Palace 
Railways  ;  population  of  St.  Luke^s  district  parish,  7462,  an 
increase  of  3485.  Since  1861  the  increase  has  continued  with  at 
least  equal  rapidity.  There  are  now  6  churches  and  numerous 
dissentmg  chapels  in  Norwood,  besides  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent and  orphanage,  and  several  large  district  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions,  hotels,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  &c. 
By  the  Lower  Norwood  station  is  the  Jews'  Hospital,  for  aged 
poor  and  for  friendless  children,  a  large  red-brick  Jacobean 
building,  erected  in  1862  from  the  desij^ns  of  Messrs.  Tillott  and 
Chamberlain.  Pechham,  a  hamlet  of  Camberwell  parish  ;  pop. 
28,135,  an  increase  of  8691,  has  since  1861  increased  vastly  m 
houses  and  population ;  but,  as  a  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
requires  no  separate  notice  here.  Penge,  on  the  Croydon  line, 
7  miles  from  London  Bridge ;  pop.  6015,  an  increase  of  3844. 
From  an  outlying  rural  hamlet,  Penge  has  become  a  large  and 
populous  callage,  and  a  favourite  residence  for  persons  engaged 
m  Dusiness  in  the  City.  The  church  was  enlarged  in  1861,  and 
again  in  1866 ;  and  a  new  district  church,  St.  Paul's,  Ilamlet- 
road,  was  erected  in  1866,  as  well  as  a  temporary  church  at 
Anerley.  Putney,  on  the  Thames,  and  a  station  on  the  Rich- 
mond Railway,  6|  miles  from  the  Waterloo  terminus  ;  pop. 
6481,  an  increase  of  201.  Some  repairs  have  been  made  in  the 
old  church ;  and  a  new  church,  St.  John's,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  on  Putney-hill  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  Lee.  At  West-hill  is  the  Roval  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
The  inconvenient  wooden  bridge  stiU  crosses  the  Thames,  but  is 
now  (1869)  in  a  dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition.  Medhill, 
a  station  on  the  Brigliton  and  South-Eastem  Railways,  is  noticed 
under  Reigate,  E.  C.  S.,  from  which  to\^Ti  it  is  1^  miles  E. 
Redhill  comprises  that  part  of  the  division  of  Reigate  called  the 
Foreign,  which  had  a  population  of  7967  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
3680  since  1851.  RedhiU  has  grown  up  since  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  is  already  larger  than  its  neighbour  Reigate,  and  is 
still  increasing.  It  has  two  churches,  St.  John's,  1843,  and  St. 
Matthew's,  a  cruciform  building,  erected  in  1866  ;  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Congregational,  a  Methodist,  and  two  Baptist 
chapels,  and  schools.  A  Com  Exchange,  "with  Assembly-rooms 
over,  Elizabethan  in  style,  was  erected  m  1860.  At  Redhill  is 
the  Farm-School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  with  an  average 
of  250  boys ;  and  at  Earlswood  is  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  a 
series  of  buildings,  with  farm  attached,  for  450  inmates,  })ut 
about  to  be  greatly  extended.  .  Two  newspapers  are  published  at 
Redhill  weekly.  StreatJiam,  2  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Tooting,  lias 
stations  on  the  Tooting,  and  the  Weit  London  and  Crj'stal 
Palace  Railways  ;  pop.  8027,  an  increase  of  1126.  Immanuel 
Church  was  entirely  remodelled  in  1865,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  A  new  church,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Leigliam- 
road,  was  erected  in  1869  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Drew. 
The  St,  Ann's  Society  School  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The 
house  at  Streatham  Park  where  Johnson  spent  so  much  time  as 
a  visitor  to  Mr.  Thrale  was  pulled  down  in  1863.  Tooting, 
adjoining  Streatham  on  the  W. ;  pon.  2055,  a  decrease  of  67. 
Tooting,  ^vith  its  adjunct,  Balham  Hul,  is  a  village  of  villas  and 
genteel  residences.  Around  are  market-gardens  and  nurseries. 
tVandsworth ;  pop.  13,346,  an  increase  of  3735.  Here  are  stations 
on  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway  (Richmond  Branch), 
and  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  line.  Wandsworth  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  suburban  village,  largely  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. It  has  6  or  7  churches,  and  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
and  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  recent  erection.*  Here  are  also 
several  large  correctional  and  benevolent  institutions ;  the  Surrey 
House  of  Correction  ;  the  Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  St. 
Peter's  Hospital,  known  as  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses ;  the 
Freemasons*^ Female  Orphan  School;  the  Royal  Victoria  Pa- 
triotic Asylum  ;  the  Boys'  Home,  or  Reformatory,  &c.  JFcy- 
bridgef  on  the  Wey,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  and 
three-qnaarters  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  Weybridge  station  of  the 
South-Western  Railway;  pop.  1603,  an  increase  of  378.  A 
Congregational  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  and  tall  spire,  was  erected  in  1865  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Jf  Tarring.  In  the  grounds  adjoining  Waterloo  Cottage  is 
the  little  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  the 
crypt  under  which  are  interred  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  his  ^ueen,  and  several  members  of  his  family.  Oatlands 
Pwk,  adjoining  Weybridge,  is  partly  built  over ;  the  new  church 


is  noticed  under  Walton ;  the  mansion  is  now  a  hotel  IFimhU- 
don;  pop.  4644,  an  increase  of  1951.  Wimbledon  is  on  the 
South-Westem  Railway,  7^  miles  from  London,  and  branches 
run  ofl'  from  here  to  Ci*oydon,  Tooting,  and  Epsom.  Two  new 
district  churches  have  been  erected,  Christ  Church  in  1859,  and 
Holy  Trinity  in  1863.  Wimbledon  Park  has  been  broken  up, 
and  a  large  number  of  handsome  villas  erected  on  portions  of 
the  site.  A  portion  of  Wimbledon  Common  is  appropriated  for 
rifle  practice,  and  for  the  great  annual  volunteer  competitions. 
Witley,  an  agricultural  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Direct  Ports- 
moutfi  line,  4  miles  S.  bv  W.  from  Godalming  ;  pop.  1555.  The 
country  is  very  beautiful,  and  many  good  villas  have  been  built 
here  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The  church,  a  crucifonn 
building,  chiefly  of  the  Second  Pointed  period,  has  been  partially 
restored,,  and  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  King  Edward's 
Grammar  School,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  has  been  removed  here,  a 
large  and  handsome  red-brick  and  stone  Elizabethan  building, 
with  accommodation  for  150  boys,  having  been  erected  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  opened  in  March,  1867,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  Convalescent  Hospital  for  50  patients, 
founded  here  by  the  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  Mr.  S. 
Smirke,  R.A.,  was  the  architect  of  both  buildings. 

SUSSEX  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  7191  has  an  area  of  936,911  acre^, 
or  1463*9  square  miles.  In  1861  the  population  was  363,735,  oif 
whom  174,982  were  males  and  188,753  females,  an  increase  of 
26,891  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population  was  159,471  ;  the 
increase  in  60  years  was  therefore  204,264,  or  128  per  cent. 
Between  1851  and  1861  the  increase  was  8  per  cent.  The 
number  of  families  in  1861  was  80,790 ;  of  inhabited  houses, 
65,578. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Sussex,  each  division  returning  2  members  to  parlia- 
ment. By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  boroughs  of  Lewis  and 
Chichester  were  each  reduced  to  1  member,  and  by  the  Scotch 
Reform  Act  of  1868  the  borough  of  Arundel  was  wholly  dis- 
franchised. In  1861  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  county  contained 
23,485  inhabited  houses  and  126,2.34  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  electors  in  1865  was  6670,  in  1868  there  were  9380  registered, 
and  about  7200  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1865  was  761,956/.;  the  rateable  value,  634,538/.  The 
Westarn  Division  of  the  county  contained  10,708  inhabited  houses 
and  53,025  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1865  was  2607  ;  in  1868  there  were  3672  registered.  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1865  was  355,075Z.;  the  rateable  value,  308,850/. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  London  and 
South-Eastem  Railway  Companies  divided  the  counties  between 
them  when  the  E.  C.  was  published,  as  they  do  still.  To  the 
lines  then  described  others  have  been  added  by  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany— from  Horsham,  the  Mid-Sussex,  southwards  to  the  coast 
tine  near  Shoreham,  and  south-westwards  to  near  Littlehampton. 
Westwards,  a  line  has  been  carried  from  the  Mid-Sussex  at  Pul- 
borough,  westwards  by  Petworth  and  Midhurst  to  Petersficld. 
A  short  line  has  connected  Bognor  with  the  coast  line,  and  a 
connecting  line  has  been  formed  between  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Lewes. 

The  agriculture  of  Sussex  is  fuUr  described  in  the  E.  C. 
Considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  are  under  crops. 
Of  the  cultivated  land  above  a  third  (34*6  per  cent.)  is  laid  down 
in  com  ;  a  still  larger  acreage  is  under  permanent  pasture  ;  less 
than  a  ninth  is  imder  green  crops,  and  nearly  a  twentieth  bare 
fallow.     Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  com,  nearly  half  (48*  1 
per  cent.)  is  wheat ;  oats  come  next,  exceeding  two-sevenths, 
while  barley  has  little  more  than  a  third  the  acreage  of  oat*    Of 
the  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  take  more  tnan  half  the 
entire  acreage,  mangold  less  than  an  eighth,  potatoes  less  ^*^u^ 
a  twelfth.     Hops  form  an  important  and  increasing  crop,  return- 
ing above  10,000  acres,  a  lai^er  number  than  any  other  couiitj^ 
except  Kent,  which,  however,  has  four  times  as  many  acres, 
while  Hereford,  the  next  in  order,  has  little  more  than  half  a.s 
many  acres  as  Sussex.     In  1868  there  were  630,283  acres  under 
crops,  of  which  217,858  acres  were  under  com  crops,  68,591 
acres  under  green  crops,  54,994  acres  under  clover  and  other 
artificial  grasses,  248,327  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  and 
30,160  acres  under  bare  fallow.     Of  the  acreage  under  com 
crops,  104,847  acres  were  wheat,  24,187  acres  barley,  65,792  acres 
oata,  706  acres  rye,  8741  acres  beans,  and  13,585  acres  peas.     Of 
the  acreage  under  green  crops,  2773  acres  are  potatoes,  34,690 
acres  turnips  and  swedes,  7898  acres  mangold,  402  acres  carrots, 
7474  acres  cabbage,  and  15,354  acres  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.    Hopa 
are  returned  at  10,107  acres  ;  flax  at  only  246  acres. 

Sussex  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cattle  and  sheep.     The 
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improTed  Sussex  is  a  valuable  and  much-prized  animal,  and  the 
Sussex  shorthorns  take  a  prominent  place  in  all  agricultural 
shows,  are  very  profitable  animals,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after 
for  dairy  farming  as  well  as  stock.  At  the  sale  of  a  draught 
of  the  short-homed  dairy  cattle  from  Sir  C.  M.  Lampson's  herd, 
Rowfant,  in  June,  1868,  a  roan  milch  cow  sold  for  315/.  The 
upland  sheep  are  the  pure  South  Downs,  and  for  the  meadows  a 
heavier  cross  breed.  On  the  25th  of  Jime,  1868,  there  were  in 
the  county  93,707  cattle,  of  which  31,826  were  milch  cows  and 
heifers,  and  31,443  under  two  years  of  age ;  601,999  sheep,  of 
which  211,079  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  44,281  pigs. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  locad  importance :  brewing, 
distilling,  malting,  brick,  tile,  pottery,  and  drain-pipe,  tanning, 
coach-making,  paper-making,  with  ship  and  boat  building  at  the 
port  towns.  Fishing  is  largely  pursued  along  the  coast,  where, 
however,  a  much  greater  income  is  derived  from  the  visitors  to 
the  numerous  fashionable  bathing  towns,  as  Brighton,  Hastings 
and  St  Leonards,  Eastbourne,  Worthins^,  Littlehampton,  and 
Bognor,  and  the  numerous  intervening  villages. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  church  education  in  Sussex: 
— "  There  are  in  this  countv  384  parishes,  chapelries,  and  eccle- 
siastical districts,  and  in  reply  to  the  National  Society's  statistical 
inquiries  returns  have  been  received  from  375  of  these  places, 
leaving  only  9  parishes  in  the  entire  county  from  which  returns 
have  yet  to  be  received.  There  are  83  parishes  in  the  county 
which  are  reported  as  not  having  any  national  or  parochial 
Church  week-day  schools  situated  within  their  respective  limits. 
Of  these  83  places  there  are  15  which  have  simply  cottage  or 
dames'  schools.  Arranging  these  15  places  accordmg  to  their 
populations,  it  is  found  that  4  have  less  than  100  inhabitants,  6 
nave  more  than  100  and  less  than  300, 4  have  more  than  300  and 
less  than  500,  and  1  more  than  800  and  less  than  900 ;  in  this 
parish  the  elder  children  attend  national  schools  in  a  neighbour- 
ing parish.  There  are  55  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  divisions 
whicn  are  supplied  with  week-day  education  by  schools  in  adjoin- 
ing parishes.  There  now  remain  out  of  the  83  parishes  without 
national  or  parochial  schools,  as  above  referred  to,  13  which  have 
to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  not  reported  to  have  any  pro- 
vision for  week-day  education,  and  as  regards  their  populations 
they  may  be  classified  thus  : — 7  have  less  than  100  mhabitants, 
3  have  more  than  100  and  less  than  200,  2  have  more  than  400 
and  less  than  500,  and  1  has  more  than  700  and  less  than  800. 
Passing  from  the  distribution  and  absence  of  Church  week-day 
schools  to  the  numerical  position  of  Church  education  in  Sussex, 
the  following  figures  are  conclusive  : — In  1856-7  the  number  M 
scholars  in  Church  week-day  schools  was  28,449,  or  1  in  12*8  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  county  at  that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the 
number  of  such  scholars  had  risen  to  30,232,  or  1  in  12*5  of  the 
total  population  of  the  county.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church 
Sunday-school  scholars  was  23,670 ;  in  1866-7  it  was  21,820.  In 
1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening-school  scholars  was  1013 ; 
in  1866-7  it  was  2871." 

TotCTW  and  Villages, — Sussex  contains  the  city  of  Chicjhester,  7 
parliamentary  boroughs,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Horsham,  Lewes, 
MiDHURST,  New  Shoreham,  and  Rye  ;  2  towns  of  over  5000  in- 
habitants, Eastbourne  and  Worthing;  3  over  2000,  Bognor,  Little- 
hampton and  Pet  worth ;  and  13  smaller  towns.  Chichester, 
Arundel,  and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  have  separate  articles ; 
of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original 
article  we  give  the  respective  popmations  in  1861,  with  their  in- 
crease or  decrease  since  1851,  and  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Battle  nS.  C.  vol  i.  col.  932],  on  the  South-Eastem  Kailway,  8 
miles  N.  oy  W.  from  Hastings ;  population  of  the  parish  3293, 
a  decrease  of  556.  For  sanitary  purposes  Battle  is  imder  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members.  A  cemetery  of  2J  acres,  with 
two  mortuary  chapels,  was  laid  out  in  1862.     In  1861  a  county 

E:>lice  court  and  station  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  the 
ondon  and  Lewes  roads.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  gunpowder  mills,  and  hop  growing  and 
market-gardening  are  carried  on. 

BoanoTf  a  watenn^-place,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Bognor  branch 
of  the  London  Bngnton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  66  miles 
S.S.W.  from  London  by  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway,  and  7  miles 
S.E.  from  Chichester ;  population  of  the  town  2523.  The  town 
has  much  increased  in  size  and  popularity,  and  warm  and  cold 
baths,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  other  accommodation  for  sea- 
side visitors  are  abundantly  provided.  A  new  pier,  chiefly  of 
iron,  1000  feet  long,  was  constructed  in  1865  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson.  Fishing  ia  carried  on.  On  the  Ower  or 
Oar  Rock,  9  miles  from  the  snore,  is  the  Ower^s  light  ship. 
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CtukfieldlE,  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  644],  a  market  to'wn  2  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  the  Hayward's  Heath  station  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  3539,  an  increase  of  343.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
12  members,  who  have  effected  considerable  improvement.  In 
1861  the  town  was  lighted  with  gas.  The  pansh  church  has 
been  restored,  new  painted  glass  windows  inserted,  and  a  new 
reredos  of  alabaster  and  marble  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Q.  F.  Bodley.  The  Free  Grammar-school  has  fallen  into 
decav.  Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  large  freestone  quarries.  The  market  is  on 
Friday.  At  Hayicard^s  Heath,  a  village  has  grown  up  around 
the  railway  station  ;  the  heath  has  been  enclosed,  numerous 
villas  erected,  and  a  new  church  built  by  subscription,  to  which 
an  ecclesiastical  district  has  been  assigned.  A  com  market  is 
held  here  on  Wednesday,  and  here  is  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

iSasthoume  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  853],  a  fashionable  watering 
place,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Eastbourne  branch  of  the  London 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Lewes  ; 
population  5795,  an  increase  of  2362.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Eastbourne  has  increased  surprisingly  in  extent,  and  has  in 
effect  become  a  new  town.  It  is  govemea  by  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  24  members,  under  whom  many  sanitary  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  an 
extensive  system  of  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  new  water- 
works have  been  constructed  by  which  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water  ;  new  baths  have  been  erected,  and  a  new 
pier  to  extend  1000  feet  into  the  sea  has  been  commenced. 
Besides  the  parish  church  Eastbourne  has  3  district  churches  : 
Trinity ;  Christchurch,  First  Pointed  in  style,  erected  in  1859 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R  Ferrey;  and  St.  Saviours,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  erected  in 
1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  A  new  Gothic  Con- 
gregational chapel  was  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Searle,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  1865,  designed  by  Mr. 
R.  K.  Blessley.  Among  the  recent  ouildings  may  be  mentioned 
a  Workmen's  Hall  and  Club  House,  large  assembly-rooms,  and 
a  Friendly  Society's  Hall,  used  also  for  meetings,  concerts,  ftc. 
A  Convalescent  Hospital,  foimded  by  the  sisters  of  AH  Saint's 
Home,  Cavendish-square,  was  opened  in  1867.  Eastbourne  has 
several  good  hotels,  excellent  lodging-houses,  a  fine  beach,  and 
parades  and  promenades  extending  for  above  3  miles  along  the 
sea.    Brewing,  malting,  and  fishing,  are  carried  on. 

East  Orinstead  fE.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  851],  on  the  London  Brigh- 
ton and  South  Coast  Railway  (Tunbridge  Wells  branch),  36 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  London  by  railway;  population  of  the 
parish  4266,  an  increase  of  446.  The  town  has  been  improved 
and  increased  in  size.  Besides  the  church,  chapels,  and  schools, 
there  are  two  l)anks,  a  dispensary,  a  Literaiy  Association,  a 
cottage  hospital,  founded  in  1863,  and  the  St.  Margaret's  Home 
and  Orphanage.  Breweries,  brick  and  tile-works,  and  steam 
flour-nmls  afford  employment     The  markets  are  unchanged. 

Hailsham  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  121],  a  market  town,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Hailsham  branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  7  miles  N.  from  Eastbourne  ;  population  of  the  parish 
2098,  an  increase  of  273.  In  1861,  a  new  county  police  court 
was  erected.  Rope-mills,  twine  and  sacking  making,  and  a 
brewery  furnish  employment  Some  hops  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  markets  are  unalterea. 

Sursty  or  Hurstpierpointj  1 J  miles  W.  of  the  Hassock's  Gate  sta- 
tion of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  and  8  miles  N.  from 
Brighton ;  population  of  the  parish  2558,  an  increase  of  439.  A 
new  chapel,  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  built  for  St.  John's  Col- 
lege in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  Slater,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  college.  New  parish  schools  were  erected  in  1869, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Goulter  and  Gibbins.  A  com 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  stock  market  every  alternate 
Thursday.    Brewing,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on. 

Littlehampton,  a  sea-port  and  watering-place,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Littlehampton  branch  of  the  Lonaon  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  7  miles  W.  from  Worthing ;  population  of  the 
town  2350,  a  decrease  of  86.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  9  members.  A  new  Congregational  chapel,  early 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1861,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Stapleton  ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  Pres- 
bytery, also  Second  Pointed,  was  built  in  1863  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hadfield.  Little- 
hampton is  much  frequented  during  summer,  and  hotels,  baths, 
reading  and  assembly  rooms,  and  other  accommodations  for  sea- 
side visitors  are  provided.    A  new  military  fort,  moimting  five 
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fid-pouBclerF,  lias  been  conBtnictecl  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Arun.  Brewing,  Bhipbuildingy  and  rope-making  are  carried  on. 
Littlehampton  is  the  port  for  ArundeL  the  larger  vessels  lying 
here  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  tne  Custom-holise  has  re- 
cently been  placed  here. 

Mayjield,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Ticehiirst-road  station  of 
the  South-Eastcm  Bailway  ;  population  of  the  parish  2688,  a 
decrease  of  367.  The  palace  of  tne  Archbishoiw  of  Canterbury 
was,  in  1863,  sold  to  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  by  whom  it  was 
partly  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  convent,  the  bsinquetting-hall 
oeing  used  as  a  chapeL  Besides  the  church,  there  are  cnapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Calvinists.  Hops  are  largely 
grown  in  the  neicdibourhood.  The  market  is  disused. 
.  Nmhaven  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  970],  a  sea-port  town,  and  a  sta- 
tion on  the  London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway ;  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1886,  an  increase  of  528  since  1851.  The 
town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  and  many  good  houses  have 
been  built.  Considerable  improvements  were  effected  in  the 
harbour  about  1865-67,  the  course  of  the  river  near  the  town 
has  been  straightened,  and  a  new  iron  bridge  with  a  tramwav 
has  been  conflicted  to  connect  the  west  side  of  the  river  with 
the  railway.  There  is  a  laige  coasting  trade,  and  Newhaven  has 
now  become  a  considerable  port  for  continental  traffic.  Fast 
msdl  steamers  ply  daily  to  and  from  Dieppe.  The  chief  imports 
are,  com.  coal,  wines,  spirits,  silk  and  French  goods ;  the  exports 
are,  timoer  for  ship-building,  and  flints  for  the  Staffordshire 
potteries.  On  the  3lBt  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  37  sailing-vessels,  of  3827  tons  aggre- 
gate burden,  and  1  steam- vessel  of  20  tons.  During  1867  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  inwards,  405  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  60,031  tons  aggregate  burden;  777  Britiah  steam- 
Tesaels  of  160.880  tons,  and  48  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3347 
tons;  outwards.  45  British  sailing-vessels  of  2595  tons,  760 
steam-vessels  of  157,358  tons,  and  45  foreign  sailing-vessels  of 
2673  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port 
during  1867  was  11,931/.,  an  increase  of  1558/.,  chiefly  on  wine. 
The  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  157/.  Extensive  forti- 
fications are  in  course  of  construction  on  the  clifi'  to  the  west  of 
the  harbour.  A  ship-building  yard  and  an  extensive  brewery 
furnish  employment. 

Petworih  [E.  C.  vol.  iv,  col.  ICO],  a  market  to^vn,  1|  miles  N. 
of  the  Petworth  station  of  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway,  6  miles  E. 
bv  N.  from  Midhurst ;  populatioii  of  the  town  2326,  a  decrease 
of  101.  The  town  is  unaltered,  'but  new  subscription  reading- 
rooms  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute  have  been  openea  in  the  Town- 
halL  Large  new  schools  have  been  erected  ;  the  jail  has  been 
enlarged,  and  an  infirmary  added.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Peoemey,  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  5  miles 
S.W.  from  Hailsham  ;  population  of  the  parish  385,  a  decrease 
of  27.  Grazing  is  carrieu  on  extensively.  A  cattle  and  sheep 
market  is  held  every  alternate  Thursday  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber.   Pevensey  Bay  affords  good  shelter  for  shipping. 

Seafordy  a  watering-place  and  sea-port  to^\^,  aiid  the  terminus 
of  the  Seaford  brancn  of  the  London  Brighton  and  South-Coast 
Railway,  3J  miles  S.E.  from  Newhaven ;  population  of  the 
parish  1084,  an  increase  of  87.  Seaford  has  mcreased  consider- 
ably in  popularity  as  a  resort  for  sea  bathing ;  the  town  has  been 
improved  and  lignted  with  gas  ;  a  new  system  of  drainage  was 
completed  in  1868-69 ;  warm  and  cold  sea  baths  have  been 
erected  on  the  beach,  and  many  good  houses  have  been  erected. 
St.  Leonard's  church  was  restored  in  1862,  and  some  painted 
gloss  windows  have  been  since  inserted.  There  is  a  consider- 
able fishery. 

SUyning  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  668],  on  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway, 
6  miles  N.  from  Shoreham ;  population  of  the  parish  1620,  an 
increase  of  156.  The  town  has  been  improved,  and  is  lighted 
with  ^8.  The  old  church  was  restored  in  1864,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mills.  A  reading-room  has  been  established 
for  mechanics.  Two  breweries  and  a  parchment  manufactory 
furnish  employment.  A  market  is  held  every  other  Monday 
for  com  ana  cattle. 

fVinchehea,  1  of  ft  niile  from  the  Winchelsea  station  on  the 
South-Eastem  Railway,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Rye  ;  population  of 
the  parish  719,  a  decrease  of  59,  Except  the  building  of  a  new 
chapel  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  little 
town — now,  indeed,  a  mere  viDage. 

IForthing  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1165],  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  and  market  town,  and  a  station  on  the  Brighton  and  South- 
Coast  Railway,  12  miles  W.  from  Brighton ;  population  of  the 
town  5805,  an  increase  of  435.  Of  late  the  town  has  increased 
considerably,  and  many  good  new  houses  and  mansions  have 


been  built.  The  government  is  in  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
9  members,  under  whom  a  complete  re-arrangement  of  the 
sewerage  of  the  town  has  been  effected,  and  a  good  supply  of 
water  on  the  constant  ser\'ice  system  provided.  The  sewage 
is  carried  about  a  mile  £.  of  the  town,  and  is  used  for  irri- 
gation. A  fine  iron  pier,  960  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  has 
Deen  constructed ;  a  new  esplanade,  extending  along  the  entire 
fixjntage  of  the  town,  has  been  fonned ;  and  a  new  cemeteiy  laid 
out.  New  baths  have  been  erected,  and  there  are  medicated 
baths,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  the  usual  sea-side  accommo- 
dations. A  new  churdi  was  erected  at  West  Worthing  in  1868, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Truefitt ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  1864.  The  mackerel  and  herring  fishery  is  carried 
on.  A  market  for  com  is  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

The  loUowing  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  populations 
of  their  respective  parishes : — 

AMumhaTn,  5  miles  W.  from  Battle  station ;  pop.  844,  a  de- 
crease of  21.  Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  BexhUl, 
on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  5  miles  W.  from 
Hastings ;  pop.  2084,  a  decrease  of  64.  A  new  district  church, 
St.  Mark,  nas  been  erected  here.  BittinghurU^  on  the  Mid- 
Sussex  Railway,  6^  miles  S. W.  from  Horsham ;  pop.  1495,  an 
increase  of  37.  The  station  is  ^  a  mile  from  the  village.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1866,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  W. 
Edis,  and  new  National  schools  have  been  erected.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Unitarians  have  chapels.  The  manufacture 
of  wooden  hoops  is  carried'  on.  A  com  market  is  held  every 
alternate  Tuesday.  Boxgrove^  2  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  Drayton 
station  of  the  South-Coast  Railway  ;  pop.  666,  a  decrease  of  89. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1865,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott,  R.A.  Goodwood,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
is  in  the  parish,  and  the  Goodwood  race-course  is  on  the  Downs 
near  the  village.  Bramher,  on  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway,  5  miles 
N.  from  Shoreham ;  pop.  119,  a  decrease  of  11 ;  consists  now^  of 
only  a  few  cottages.  Burwasli,  2^  miles  S.W.  from  the  Etching- 
ham  station  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  2143,  a  decrease 
of  84.  The  old  churcli  has  been  restored  and  enlai^d,  and  a 
new  church.  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  apsidal  chancel,  was 
erected  on  Burwash  Common  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter.  Bxixted,  1^  miles  north  from  the 
Uckfield  railway  station ;  pop.  162^  a'  decrease  of  70.  At 
Hadlow  Down  is  a  new  district  church,  St.  Mark.  CkaUey 
[E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  412],  3  miles  N.  from  the  Cooksbridge  railway 
station,  and  6^  miles  N.  from  Lewes ;  pop.  1344,  an  increase  of 
81.  Crawley,  a  station  on  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway,  1  mile  W. 
of  the  Three  Bridges  junction  ;  pop.  473,  but  part  of  the  village 
is  in  Ifield  parish.  The  village  has  greatly  extended  ;  it  is 
lighted  with  gas  ;  many  good  houses  have  been  built ;  there  are 
well-stocked  shops  and  good  inns.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
St.  Francis,  was  erected  in  1861.  A  com  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday  evening ;  there  are  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  in  May 
and  September.  Findon,  4  miles  N.  from  Worthing  ;  pop.  655, 
an  increase  of  96.  The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
restored  in  1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  FUkk- 
ing,  4  miles  N.W.  from  the  Uckfield  railway  station  ;  pop. 
2028,  an  increase  of  21.  Fram/eldj  l^  miles  S.E.  from  Uckfield 
station  ;  pop.  1355,  a  decrease  of  30."  Frant,  a  station  on  the 
South-Eastem  Railway,  2  miles  S.  from  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  pop. 
2469,  an  increase  of  22.  Brewing  is  carried  on,  and  some  hops 
are  grown.  Heathjteldj  6  miles  S.W.  from  the  Ticehurst-road 
station ;  pop.  1892,  a  decrease  of  316.  The  church  was  restored 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  1860-1,  and  the  National  school  was  rebuilt 
in  1864.  The  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  Hops 
are  extensively  grown.  A  market  for  com,  seed,  and  hops  is 
held  on  Thursday.  HellingUy,  2  miles  N.  from  Hailsham 
station  ;  pop.  1606,  a  decrease  of  155.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Orphanage,  for  boys,  was  erected  here  in  1866,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds.  Annual  fairs  are  held  for  cattle  in  May  and 
September  at  Horsebridge.  Hailsham  Union  Workhouse  is  in 
this  parish.  Hops  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henjteld,  a 
station  on  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway,  3}^  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Steyning  ;  pop.  1662,  a  decrease  of  2.  The  church  was  repaired 
and  new-roofed  a  few  years  back,  and  there  are  schools  and  a 
recently  established  Mechanics'  Institute.  Brick-making,  wool- 
stapling,  and  market-fl;ardening  afford  occupation.  Hurstmofi^ 
eea^tx,  4  miles  K  of  Hailsham  station  ;  pop.  1287,  a  decrease 
of  5.  Besides  the  church  there  are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic 
chapels  and  National  schools.  Keyvier,  I  mile  E.  of  the  Has- 
sock's Gate  railway  station  ;  pop.  1612,  an  increase  of  606.  A 
new  church;  for  the  parislies  of  Keymer  and  Clayton,  cracifp^^e 
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of  red  and  black  brick  with  stone  dressings,  was  erected  on  St. 
John^a  Common  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury. 
Brick,  tiles,  and  brown-ware  pottery  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured, and  brewing  is  carried  on.  Landnq,  a  station  on  the 
Brighton  and  Portsmouth  Railway,  2  miles  W.  from  Shoreham  j 
)p.  95()  in  1861.  The  church,  a  good  First  Pointed  building, 
las  been  partially  restored.  St.  Nicholas  College  is  the  central 
institution  of  the  great  scheme  of  middle-class  education  on 
High  Church  principles,  noticed  under  Shoreham,  £.  C.  S., 
which  comprises  the  colleges  for  sons  of  the  wealthier  parents  at 
Lancing,  and  for  farmer^  and  tradesmen's  sons  at  Hurstpier- 
point  and  Shoreham.  The  college  at  Lancing  is  a  large  builaing, 
erected  in  1858.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  an(l 
comprises  dining-hall,  library,  school-rooms,  dormitories,  &c. 
A  splendid  church,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  in  connection 
with  the  college,  is  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  as  the  place  for  religious  ceremonials  and  services  on  all 
gatherings  of  the  three  sections  of  the  college.  Lancing  Qrammar- 
school  is  another  large  middle-class  school,  conducted  on  Low 
Church  principles.  Much  of  the  land  round  Lancing  is  laid  out 
in  market-gardens.  Lindfidd^  1^  miles  N.E.  of  Hajrward's 
Heath  station  ;  pop.  1917,  an  incroase  of  103.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  a  National 
school,  a  literary  and  musical  institute,  and  a  branch  bank. 
The  village,  under  the  government  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health, 
has  been  well  drained,  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  water  supply 
improved.  Many  good  houses  have  been  erected,  and  a  cemetery 
had  been  laid  out  1  mile  E.  of  the  village.  Lindfield  is  pleasant 
and  healthy,  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  residence,  and  has 
good  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  A  pianoforte  manufactory, 
breweries,  and  malt-houses,  tile-kilns,  and  market-gardens  em- 
ploy many  persons.  Maresfield,  2  miles  N.  from  Uckfield 
station;  pop.  1911,  an  increase  of  106.  Two  very  extensive 
rose  nurseries  are  situated  here.  Brick-works  and  water  and 
steam  flour-mills  furnish  employment.  Ore,  1^  miles  N.W.  from 
Hastings  ;  pop.  1636,  a  decrease  of  109.  A  handsome  district 
church  (Christ  Church),  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected 
on  Fairlight  Down  in  1859.  A  Gothic  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
also  been  built.  The  Hastings  Union  Workhouse  and  ceme- 
tery are  both  in  this  parish.  Several  line  seats  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Brick-making  and  market-gardening  are  carried  on. 
PtUborough,  a  station  on  the  Mid-Sussex.  Railway,  6  miles  E. 
from  Petworth  ;  pop^  1852,  an  increase  of  27.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  There  are  besides  a  Methodist  chapel ;  National 
schools,  erected  in  1859 ;  and  4  almshouses,  built  in  1861.  A 
com  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  a  stock  market  is  held  every 
alternate  Monday.  Malting  and  brick-making  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  corn-mills.  Ringmer,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Lewes  ; 
pop.  1522,  an  increase  of  148.  The  workhouse  for  the  Chailey 
Union  is  situated  here.  Part  of  the  horse  artillery  barracks  has 
been  converted  into  a  kennel  for  the  South  Down  foxhounds. 
RoberUbridge,  a  station  on  the  South-Eastem  Railway  (Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings  Branch),  5  miles  N.  from  Battle,  a  hamlet 
of  Salehurst  parish ;  the  population  is  not  returned  separately. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey  of  Cistercians,  now 
used  as  a  faim-house.  A  market  for  com  and  hops  is  held 
every  alternate  Thursday,  and  a  fair  for  hops,  cattle,  and  horses 
in  September.  ikUey,  6^  miles  S.W.  from  Bognor  station,  and 
9  miles  S.  from  Chichester ;  pop.  900,  a  decrease  of  34.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  rebuilt  in  1865  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  being  left  on  the  original 
site  allout  2  miles  from  the  village.  There  is  a  fishery  for 
lobsters  and  prawns,  which  are  sent  to  the  London  and  Brighton 
markets.  Storrington,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Pulborough  station  ; 
pop.  1104,  an  increase  of  66.  The  town  was  lighted  with  gas  in 
18^1.  A  com  market  is  held  every  alternate  Tuesday.  Making 
and  fellmongering  arc  carried  on.  Ticehurst  [E.  C.  vol.  iv. 
col.  846],  3^  miles  N.  by  K  from  the  Ticehurst-road  station ; 
pop.  2758,  a  decrease  of  92.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Calvinists  and  a  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Uckfield  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  945],  a  station  on  the 
Lewes  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Railway,  8  miles  N.  from  Lewes  : 
pop.  1740,  an  increase  of  150.  A  Congregational  chapel.  First 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866  at  Newtown.  The  village 
liaa  been  lighted  with  gas,  the  water  supply  extended,  and  other 
improvements  effected  imder  a  Local  Boara  of  Health.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  in  timber  and  corn ;  malting,  brewing, 
and  brick  and  tile-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  a  public  library,  a  branch  bank,  and  a  good 
hotel.  Two  excellent  observatones  are  maintained  here  by  Mr. 
fyF,  Brodie  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Prince,     IVadhurat,  a  station  on  the 


South-Eastem  Railway,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 
pop.  2470,  an  increase  of  778.  The  church  was  restored  in  1858. 
A  public  library  and  reading-room  was  opened  in  1862.  Near 
the  station  are  sandstone  quarries,  and  bricks  and  tiles'are  made. 
JVithyamy  or  Withyham,  on  the  East  Grinstead  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  line,  5^  miles  W.S.W.  from  Tunbridge  Wells ;  pop.  1597, 
a  decrease  of  95.  IVorih,  1  mile  W.  of  the  Three  Bridges  station 
of  the  Brighton  Railway  ;  pop.  2988,  a  decrease  of  513. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  727], 
has  an  area  of  1,207,188  acres,  or  1886  square  miles.  In  1861 
the  county  contained  4926  inhabited  houses,  and  25,246  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  11,552  were  males,  and  13,694  females,  a 
decrease  of  547  since  1851.  The  number  of  families  was 
5382;  of  children  from  5  to  15  attending  school,  3737;  scholars 
of  all  ages,  4180.  Sutherlandshire  returns  1  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  no  contest  at  the  general 
election  of  1868,  and  the  number  of  registered  electors  has  not 
been  published,  but  is  probably  under  400.  The  Sutherlandshire 
Railway,  from  the  Hignland  line  at  Bonar  Bridge  to  Golspie  on 
the  east  coast,  26^  miles,  was  opened  in  April,  1868. 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  account  of  the  agriculture  ot 
Sutherlandshire  given  in  the  E.  C.  On  the  arable  land  along 
the  east  coast,  improved  implements  and  methods  of  culture 
have  been  readily  introduced,  but  generally  sheep  fanning  is  the 
main  pursuit.  Mountains  and  forests  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
county.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  county  less  than  ^nd  part  is 
under  crop,  and  of  this  nearly  half  is  in  grass.  Com  takes 
about  a  third,  green  crops  less  than  a  fifth,  in  1868  there  were 
in  the  coimty  23,148  acres  under  crops,  of  which  8510  acres 
were  under  com,  4180  acres  green  crops,  5727  clover,  and  other 
artificial  grasses,  and  4491  acres  peiinanent  pasture.  Of  the 
acreage  under  com  6163  acres  were  oats,  2128  acres  barley  or 
here,  and  only  105  acres  wheat.  Of  the  acreage  imder  green 
crops  1748  acres  were  potatoes,  and  2406  acres  turnips.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  county  on  the  25ih  of  June,  1868,  was 
10,794,  of  which  4496  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  3653  were 
under  two  years  of  age;  221,613  sheep,  of  which  67,890  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  and  1210  pigs. 

On  the  east  coast  there  is  a  considerable  fishery,  of  which 
Helmsdale  is  the  centre.  In  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1867,  the 
fishery  employed  245  boats  of  2248  tons  burden,  having  crews  of 
881  men  and  boys,  while  1372  persons  were  employed  as  fish 
curers,  coopers,  &c  The  estimated  value  of  the  boats  was  42892. ; 
of  nets  13,5572. ;  and  of  lines  14882. ;  in  all  19,3342.  The  quantity 
of  herrings  cured  on  shore  during  the  year  was  45,302  oarrels, 
of  which  27,689  barrels  were  exported  to  Prussia.  The  number 
of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  during  the  year  was  21,363,  of 
which  about  7<X)  cwts.  were  cured. 

In  Nov.  1868  traces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  bum  in  the 
Strath  of  Kildonan  about  10  miles  inland  from  Helmsdale. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  of  persons  into 
this  previously  lonely  ^len,  and  the  search  for  gold  has  been 
pursued  with  great  diLgence.  Gold  has  been  found,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  by  most  of  the  "  diggers,"  but  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  chiefly  by  washing  the  alluvial  deposit. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  total  quantity  obtained  has  been 
so  small  as  to  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  return  for  the  time 
and  labour  expended. 

Dornoch,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buigh,  is  the  only  town 
in  the  county.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Dornoch  Firth, 
12^  miles  E.  from  the  Bonar  Bridge  station  of  the  Higliland  and 
Sutherland  Railway;  population  647,  an  increase  of  48  since  1851. 
Dornoch  is  the  county  town,  and  a  contributory  to  the  Wick 
District  of  Burghs,  which  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Dornoch  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  The  church 
has  been  restored. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  villages : — Brorct,  5J  miles  N.E. 
from  the  Golspie  railwa^r  station ;  pop.  482.  The  neighbouring 
quarries  furnish  the  chief  employment.  There  is  excellent 
salmon  fishing.  Golspie,  the  termmus  of  the  Sutherland  Rail- 
way, 26^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bonar  Bridge :  pop.  876.  Helms- 
dale  near  the  boundary  of  the  county,  16  miles  N.E.  from  the 
Golspie  railway  station:  pop.  762.  Helmsdale  is  a  busy  and 
thriving  village,  the  centre  of  the  Sutherlandshire  fisheries 
already  noticed.  Lairg,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Shin, 
and  a  station  on  the  Sutherland  Railway,  9  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Bonar  Bridge ;  pop.  of  the  i)ariah  961.  Tne  village  has  an  Esta- 
blished and  a  free  Church  of  recent  erection,  an  excellent  hotel 
overlooking  the  loch,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  sportsmen, 
loch  anglers  and  tourists. 

SWANSEA,  Glamorganshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  730],  31  miles 
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W.  by  S.  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  by  railway.  Swansea  returns 
1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  10,636  inhabited  houses,  and  57,488  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  26,027  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866 
was  1967 ;  and  11,203  were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  193,743/.;  the  rateable  value  was  158,370/. 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local 
Board  of  Health. 

The  chief  trade  of  Swansea  is  the  export  of  coal  and  the  smelt- 
ing of  copper  ore,  wliich  is  carried  on  upon  a  lai^er  scale  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  tnere  are  also  very  exten- 
sive iron  and  brass  foundries,  coke-ovens,  patent  fuel  works, 
chemical  works,  ship-building  yards,  potteries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  various  other  works,  and  in  the  vicimty  are  col- 
lieries. During  1867  there  were  shipped  from  Swansea  coast- 
wise 250,361  tons  of  coal,  498  tons  of  coke,  and  43,174  tons  of 
anthracite  ;  to  foreign  countries,  474,377  tons  of  coal,  4252  tons 
of  coke,  and  50  tons  of  anthracite  ;  and  2763  tons  of  coal  were 
sent  by  railway.  Of  patent  fuel,  which  has  become  an  important 
item  in  the  trade  of  Swansea,  105,895  tons  were  sent  to  foreign 
countries.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  copper  ore  is  imported 
into  Swansea  for  smelting  than  to  any  other  place  :  in  1867  it 
amounted  to  31,159  tons,  the  entire  quantity  imported  bein^ 
73,957  tons.  But  the  copper  trade  in  1 867-68  was  much  depressed, 
the  quantity  of  ore  imported  being  considerably  less  than  in  the 
preceding  years.  The  other  ores  imported  into  Swansea  in  1867 
were — iron,  13,781  tons ;  lead,  910  tons  ;  silver,  2771  tons ; 
zinc,  10,271  tons;  nickel,  1170  tons;  cobalt,  148  tons;  manga- 
nese, 378  tons.  Besides  the  ores  required  for  the  works,  there  is 
a  large  import  of  clay,  limestone,  rotten-stone,  timber,  provisions, 
and  general  produce.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there 
were  register^  as  belonging  to  the  port  24  sailing-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  702  tons,  and  156 
above  50  tons  of  40,259  tons  aggregate  burden  ;  18  steam-vessels 
of  and  under  50  tons  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  424  tons,  and  10 
above  50  tons  of  2013  tons  aggi'egate  burden.  During  1867 
there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  coastwise,  inwards — sailing 
vessel^  3623  British,  of  260,851  tons,  and  19  foreign,  of  1568 
tons  ;  outwards,  5236  British  sailing-vessels  of  426,088  tons,  and 
two  foreign  of  301  tons  :  steam-vessels — inwards,  653  British  of 
96,724  tons;  outwards,  829  British  of  124,009  tons,  and  two 
foreign  of  817  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — inwards,  103 
British  sailing-vessels  of  18,742  tons,  and  1  foreign  of  198  tons  ; 
outwwxls,  155  British  of  29,588  tons,  21  foreign  of  7791  tons. 
From  and  to  foreign  ports — inwards,  420  British  sailing-vessels 
of  79,228  tons,  and  78  steamers  of  27,263  tons ;  1007  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  124,511  tons,  and  9  steamers  of  4147  tons; 
outwards,  861  British  sailing-vessels  of  153,447  tons,  and  177 
steamers  of  56,862  tons  ;  1352  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  188,546 
tons,  and  11  steamers  of  5230  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  9502/.,  a  decrease  of 
2534/.  from  1866,  chiefly  on  fruit  and  brandy.  The  duty 
received  on  British  spirits  was  3446/.  For  the  accommodation  of 
this  great  amount  of  shipping,  extensive  and  costly  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  harbour,  which  is  well  enclosed 
by  two  piers,  on  one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse.  A  spacious  half- 
side  basm ;  an  inner  dock,  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds 
of  ships  ;  a  new  lock,  and  bridges  have  been  constructed,  and 
hydraulic  cranes  for  discharging  directly  into  the  railway,  and 
the  most  approved  appliances  for  loading  and  discharging 
caigoes  provided. 

As  might  be  exx)ected  from  a  town  of  rapid  growth,  which  com- 
bined in  a  great  degree  the  characteristics  of  a  mining  and  manu- 
facturing town  with  those  of  a  sea-port,  Swansea  was  a  very  un- 
healthy place,  and  few  towns  suffered  more  from  the  visitations 
of  cholera  and  typhus.  But  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  wrought  a  remarkable  change, 
and  Swansea  is  now  perhaps  the  healthiest  town  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom.  With  a  population  of  over  64,000  in  1868,  the 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  year,  as  returned  by  the  Begistrar- 
General,  was  20*10  per  thousand,  a  lower  rate  than  even  Brighton ; 
while  the  reports  ot  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough 
show  a  great  reduction  in  the  rate  for  the  latter  months  of  the 
year — 15*8  per  thousand  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  only 
12*6  for  the  month  of  December.  The  primary  improvement 
made  by  the  Board  was  the  carrying  out  of  a  weU-devised  and 
complete  system  of  drainage ;  the  next  the  securing  an  ample 
water-supply,  and  with  these  waa  instituted  a  thorough  system 
of  sanitary  inspection  under  a  medical  officer  and  4  inspectors. 
The  water- worKs,  which  were  commenced  in  1862,  and  completed 
in  1868,  comprise  a  reservoir  capable  of  storing  300,000,000 


fEiUons,  formed  by  an  embankment  650  feet  long,  and  82  feet 
igh,  across  the  Valley  of  the  Lliw,  and  a  conduit  7^  miles  long, 
from  the  reservoir  to  Morriston,  whence  the  water  is  supplie<l  to 
the  town  by  iron  pipes,  at  the  rate,  if  required,  of  4,000,0(X> 
gallons  a  day  :  the  cost  of  the  works  was  upwards  of  70,000/. 

The  town  itself  has  been  almost  transformed  in  appearance. 
Its  boundaries  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  many  additional 
public  buildings,  business  houses,  banks,  and  dwellings  of  a 
superior  class  erected,  wliile  outside  the  town  numerous  hand- 
some villas  and  large  numbers  of  neat  cottages  have  risen  on 
every  side,  Fynone  being  its  fashionable  suburb.  Two  churches, 
St.  James',  1864,  and  St  Luke's,  a  handsome  Second  Pointed 
building,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  1867  ;  a  Sailors'  church ; 
three  or  four  dissenting  chapels  ;  a  Jews'  synagogue ;  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution ;  a  Sailors'  Home,  and  several  other  buildings 
for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  have  been  erected.  A 
Grammar-school  was  founded,  and  suitable  buildings  erected  for 
it  in  1862.  An  inflrmary,  a  spacious  and  well  arranged  building 
on  the  pavilion  principle,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Graham,  and 
intended  to  proviae  warm  and  cold  sea-water  bathing,  as  w^ell  as 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  was  erected  in  1867.  A  good 
public  hall  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Kichards.  A  post-office,  custom-house,  harbour  offices,  and  a 
large  union  workhouse,  are  among  the  other  recent  buildingrL 
Besides  its  industrial  and  commercial  occupations,  Swansea 
derives  considerable  business  from  the  favour  in  which  it  is  held 
as  a  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  summer  visitors. 
SWEDEN  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  cols.  730-7481  and  NORWAY, 

tof  this  a  separate  article  has  been  given.]  Tne  progress  of  these 
kingdoms  during  a  long  and  carefully  preserved  peace,  has  been 
uninterrupted.  A  careful  census  of  Sweden  was  taken  on  Dec 
31,  1855,  of  which  the  results  were  published  in  the  years  1857- 
60,  imder  the  title  of  ^Bidrag  till  Soeriges  Oficiela  Statistik! 
lliey  are  the  reports  of  the  government  commissioners,  and  con- 
tain a  comparative  survey  of  all  the  material  facta  connected 
with  the  population  in  the  years  1851 — 1855  inclusive.  From 
this  mass  of  materials  we  learn  that  on  Dec.  31,  1850,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  was  3,482,541,  of  whom  1,687,248  were 
males,  and  1,795,293  were  females.  The  progress  during  ^e 
5  years  had  been  steady,  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  3,639,332,  containing  1,764,118  males  and 
1,878,214  females.  On  Dec.  31,  1867,  the  population  in  the 
different  provinces  was  as  follows  : — 

Mahno 312,862 

Ohristianstads 225,419 

Blekinge 127,708 

Kronobergs   .........  161,949 

Jonkopings 186,848 

Calmar 237,453 

Ostcr  Gothlands 258,001 

Hallands 127,992 

Skaraborgs 243,074 

Ifilfsborgs 282,258 

Gothaborgs  and  Bohus 235,843 

Gothlands 64,023 

Vermland 264,393 

BtockhohxL 130,971 

Upsala 98,651 

Sodermannlands 135,000 

TVestmannlands 112,585 

Orebro 166,792 

Kopparborgs 177,195 

Gefleborgs 146,256 

Wester  Norrlanda 130,885 

Jemtlands ,  69,667 

Westerbottens   ..•...••  90,815 

Norrbettens 75,790 

^  Stockhohn  city 740,251 

4,195,681 
Norway  (1865) 1,701,756 

5,807,437 

The  largest  towns,  which  are  all  included  in  the  provinces, 
except  Stockholm,  contained  at  the  same  date — Gothenburg, 
48,217 ;  Norrkoping,  23,709 ;  Malmo,  22,711 ;  Carlskrona,  17,171 ; 
Qefle,  12,908;  Upsala,  11,030;  Lund,  10,268;  Jonkoping,  10,371; 
Calmar,  9200  ;  Orebro,  9007.  According  to  the  census  of  1855 
the  number  of  indigent  persons  was  143,051,  or  39 '31  per  1000  of 
the  whole  population,  and  the  proportion  is  not  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced.  The  number  of  idiots  and  insane  was  3893  ;  of 
blind,  2566  ;  and  of  deaf  and  dumb,  2678.  Institutions  for  their 
relief  or  support  have  been  established,  chiefly  at  Stockholm,  and 
are  carefully  attended  to  by  voluntary  teachers  and  visitojs. 
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The  commeice  of  the  two  kingdoms  ia  in  a  flourishing  state. 
In  1861  the  importations  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  8  millions 
sterling,  and  the  exportations  to  about  7  millions.  Norway 
has  a  full  share  of  the  trade.  From  Swedish  ports  in  1861  there 
cleared  out  7164  vessels,  and  5813  entered  :  from  Norwegian 
ports  there  cleared  out  10,994  vessels,  and  11,473  entered. 
Sweden,  however,  imports  and  exports  considerably  more  in 
value  than  Norway  ;  and  of  the  united  imports  3,571,9252.  wei'e 
furnished  by  England ;  and  1,750,523/.  of  the  exports  received. 
In  1866  the  importations  of  the  two  kingdoms  amounted  in  value 
to  31,181,475/.,and  the  exports  to  28,109,417/.,  of  which  2,660,064/. 
of  the  imports  were  from,  and  5,613,215/.  of  the  exports  were  to 
Qreat  Britain.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1091  miles  of 
railway  and  3620  miles  of  telegraph  in  Sweden,  and  245  miles 
of  railw^ay,  and  554  miles  of  telegraph  in  Nomi^ay. 

The  finance  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  kept  separately.  In  1861 
the  revenue  of  Sweden  was  1,400,000/.,  ana  that  of  Norway 
about  1,000,000/.  The  expenditure  of  Norway  was  made  just  to 
balance  the  receipts,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  Sweden 
left  a  balance  in  its  favour ;  but  expenses  had  been  incurred 
beyond  the  usual  routine  of  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
for  which  provision  had  to  be  made.  This  was  done  by  the  im- 
position of  a  few  new  taxes,  among  them  a  stamp  on  newspapers. 
Up  to  1857  Sweden- had  no  national  debt,  but  in  that  year  a  first 
loan  was  raised  in  order  to  relieve  trade  from  some  burdens.  In 
1858,  1860,  and  1861,  further  loans  were  raised  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  The  public  debt  then  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  millions,  and  a  fund  was  formed  for  the  payment 
of  the  whole  at  fixed  periods,  the  last  of  which  is  to  be  in  1899. 
The  public  debt  of  Norway  was  about  a  million  and  a  half,  the 
greater  part  incurred  also  for  tlie  construction  of  railroads,  the 
establishment  of  a  bank,  &c.  The  budget  for  1868  showed  a 
striking  change.  The  receipts  for  Sweden  alone  were  estimated 
at  8,140,363/.,  the  expenditure  at  10,929,860/. ;  and  the  total  of 
the  public  debt  had  risen  to  18,959,208/.  In  the  same  year  the 
revenue  of  Norway  was  1,105,139/.,  the  expenditure  about 
50,000/.  more,  and  the  public  debt  1,814,829/.  ;  the  debt 
in  both  countries  continued  to  be  chiefly  for  railways,  canals, 
and  other  public  works.  The  armies  of  the  two  countries 
numb^  about  180,000  men  of  all  arms  ;  and  the  two  fleets 
nimiber  332  vessels,  including  gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels. 
They  have  32  steam-vessels,  3  of  them  of  the  line,  and  4  Mgates. 
Altogether  they  carry  1175  guns,  and  are  manned  by  22,883 
seamen.  The  live  stock  consists  of  400,686  horses,  1,985,000 
homed  cattle,  1,780,000  sheep  and  goats,  452,981  swine,  and  80,000 
rein-deer.  Besides  the  two  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund, 
there  are  30  gymnasia  with  8900  students,  74  colleges  with 
11,145  students,  and  5086  primary  schools  with  385,760  scholars. 
The  instruction  is  gratuitous  in  all  the  schools,  and  compulsory 
in  the  primary  schools.  There  are  ako  schools  of  a  high  cha- 
racter for  agriculture,  metallurgy,  the  military  arts,  chemistry, 
and  ar]>OTiculture. 

The  only  geographical  change  in  Sweden  is  the  now  well 
authenticated  rise  ot  the  land.  In  the  north  of  Scandinavia  the 
rise  is  stated  bv  Swedish  geologists  to  be  at  least  7  feet  in  a  cen- 
tury ;  on  the  ^ores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  it  has  been  4  feet  6 
inches.  The  rise  decreases  as  we  approach  the  south  of  Sweden. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  believes  the  rise  has  been  over-estimated,  and  that 
it  has  not  exceeded  40  inches  in  a  centiu^  on  an  average  during 
the  historical  period ;  at  Stockholm  haraly  exceeding  6  inches ; 
and  at  Soderte^e,  16  miles  south-west  of  Stockholm,  no  rise  has 
appeared  during  the  last  century.  The  Baltic  is  also  becoming 
shallower ;  and  while  its  water  is  far  less  salt  than  that  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  faima  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  marine 
and  freshwater  species;  at  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  freshwater 
LimnsesB  are  found  side  by  side  with  Nereids,  Polynoes,  and 
other  marine  creatures;  and  some,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Baltic,  preserve  a  strong  resemblance  to  Arctic  forms,  as 
the  Idothea  entomon  and  Pontoporeia  affinis  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Idothea  Sabini  and  Pontoporeia  femorata  of  the  North  Sea. 
In  the  waters  swim  Cyprini  and  other  freshwater  fishes.  Ofv. 
Kongl,  vetensk.  Akad,  Stockholm,     1855. 

Near  Christianstad,  the  Lake  Helge  Sjor,  covering  a  surface 
of  30,000  acres,  is  in  process  of  being  drained.  It  had  long  been 
growing  very  shallow,  and  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  unhealthi- 
ness  to  the  town.  When  drained  a  canal,  100  feet  in  width, 
is  to  connect  the  town  with  the  port  of  Ahus,  by  which  large 
ships  will  be  enabled  to  reach  the  town,  and  a  railroad  is  to 
connect  it  with  Malmd.  The  destruction  of  the  fortifications, 
which  have  been  transformed  into  ornamental  walks  for  the 
townspeople,  will  add  to  the  pleaeantness  Qf  the  place,  as  much 


as  the  other  works  will  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  Ystad  is  a 
clean,  thriving  town ;  has  a  brisk  trade  in  com  with  England 
and  elsewhere ;  a  new  harbour  ;  two  fine  old  churches  ;  a  town- 
house  hung  with  royal  portraits,  from  Gustaf  Wasa  downwards. 
In  McUmif  new  bunding  are  rising  on  every  side,  walks  are 
planted,  and  squares  laid  out  in  gardens,  and,  forming  a  con- 
venient port  for  the  export  of  com  from  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Sweden,  it  will  probably  in  a  few  years  become  one  of 
the  most  important  maritime  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Goteborg : 
the  old  ramparts  have  been  removed  and  planted  with  trees,  a 
handsome  new  English  church  has  been  built,  and  a  new  theatre. 
At  Lyyekilf  a  sea-bathing  village,  there  is  a  lobster  fishery, 
whence  lobstere  are  sent  by  steamers  to  London.  At  TrolMttan 
the  works  by  which  the  river  is  made  navigable  past  the  falls  are 
a  marvellous  piece  of  engineering.  A  canal  has  been  formed, 
with  a  number  of  locks  by  which  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  to 
the  necessaiy  level,  and  the  trade  on  the  canal  is  large.  "  Last 
night,"  says  Mr.  H.  Marryat,  {One  Year  in  Sweden,)  "  the  sluices 
were  imfolded  fifty -tlxree  times."  Norrkoping  has  large  manu- 
factures, "  a  second  Bradford,"  says  Mr.  Marryat.  Jonk&ping 
**i8  a.  second  Manchester,"  with  manufactories  of  Orleans 
stuff's,  table  linen,  bmshes,  carriages,  and  lucifer-inatches.  At 
Carlslrona  are  the  ship-building  yMxls;  and  Eskilstunay  "the 
Sheflield  of  Sweden,"  is  famous  for  rifles  and  cutlery.  At  Stock- 
holm there  have  been  many  additions  and  considerable  improve- 
ments, and  ill  1853  gas  was  introduced  ;  it  had  been  pronounced 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the 
impossibility  of  pi'eventing  the  water  from  freezing ;  but  this 
diiticulty  has  been  overcome.  Lately  a  number  of  the  principal 
streets  have  been  paved. 

In  1857  the  continued  illness  of  the  king,  Oscar  I.,  caused  the 
appointment  of  the  cro^vn  prince,  Charles,  as  regent.  In  his 
address  on  closing  the  Diet  on  March  10,  1858,  the  recent  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  diet  for 
producing  a  closer  union  with  Norway  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Storthing.  Oscar  I.  died  in  July,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Charles  XV.  In  October,  1859,  the  ordinary  diet  again 
assembled.  Modifications  of  the  existing  laws  were  passed, 
extending  the  electoral  richts  of  the  burgher  class ;  but  as  the 
four  chambers  still  existed  they  afforded  little  practical  benefit. 
Efforts  were  also  made  by  the  government  to  render  the  state 
religion  more  tolerant  and  less  exclusive.  The  project  was  by 
no  means  a  large  one,  but  it  was  reject(Hl  by  the  chambers  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  Meantime  the  church  holds  its  own 
with  great  difficulty.  In  no  country  does  Mormonism  extend 
more  rapidly,  and  Norway  is  not  far  behind  Sweden  in  tiiis 
respect  The  diet  also  sanctioned  the  raising  of  a  new  loan  of 
25  millions  of  rixdalers  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  jealous  feeling  existing  between  Sweden  and  Norway  was 
not  lessened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  although  he  had 
been,  for  a  time,  governor  of  the  latter  kingdom  under  his  father. 
In  1860  the  Storthing  had  altered  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  allowing  the  king  to  appoint  as  governor,  either  a 
Swede  or  a  Norwegian,  and  required  that  the  office  should  be 
held  merely  as  that  of  a  minister  of  state.  The  Swedish  diet 
prayed  the  king  not  to  sanction  this  law,  and,  by  a  large 
majority,  adopted  a  resolution  for  submitting  the  terms  of  union 
to  a  revision.  The  mutual  irritation  had  reached  a  dangerous 
height,  which  the  king  could  scarcely  hope  to  repress.  He  re- 
jected the  alteration  proposed  by  the  Storthing,  but  he  also 
declined  to  sanction  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  union.  Though 
the  rejection  of  the  proposition  of  the  Storthing  was  a  cause  of 
discontent,  it  was  too  prudent  to  drive  matters  to  extremity.    A 


ing  against  the  intervention  of  Sweden  in  her  internal  affairs, 
and  against  the  revision  of  the  act  of  union.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  Swedish  diet  several  of  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  government  were  adopted,  and  among  them  one  for  abating  tlie 
rigour  shown  towards  dissidents  from  tne  national  religion ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  vear,  a  royal  decree  was  published,  ad- 
mitting Jews  to  settle  and  possess  property  in  Sweden.  A 
proposal  for  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  every  year  instead  of 
every  three  years,  was  adopted  by  the  chambers  of  nobles, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  but  thrown  out  by  that  of  the  clergy. 
The  chambers  of  the  burghers  and  peasants  also  appointed 
commissions  to  effect  if  possible  the  forniing  of  the  repre- 
sentatives into  two  chambers,  but  nothing  was  done.  A  new 
law  effected  much  benefit  for  the  Swedish  peasantry.  Land 
is  not  scarce  in  Sweden,  but  when  held  by  the  communes  it  waa 
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nnthriftily  managed.  Now  each  villager  is  compelled  to  dwell 
on  his  allotted  portion,  and,  as  it  is  his  own,  he  cultivates  it 
with  care.  Wherever  this  has  been  carried  into  eflfect  the  good 
result  is  very  evident.  A  j)roject  was  also  submitted  to  the 
chambers  for  altering  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  so  as 
to  allow  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  the  king  to  succeed. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  preliminary  to  a  marriage  with  a 
Danish  prince,  so  as  ultimately  to  re-unite  the  two  crowns,  but 
the  proposal  was  coldly  received.  The  Swedes  took  an  intense 
interest  in  the  struggle  of  Denmark  against  Qennany.  The 
king  announced  that  he  would  not  see  the  independence  of 
Denmark  threatened  without  affording  her  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  the  chambers  declared  their  approbation  of  his 
declaration  ;  but  the  conjunction  of  Austria  with  Prussia  in  the 
invasion  of  JSchleswig-Holstein,  the  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
and  the  manifest  weakness  of  Denmark,  reduced  Sweden  to  the 
necessity  of  confining  herself  to  good  wishes  and  rendering 
assistance  to  the  sick  and  wounded  Danes. 

In  Norway  the  general  history  has  of  course  taken  the  same 
direction  as  that  oi  Sweden  ;  the  only  points  of  difference  are  in 
the  proceedings  of  their  representative  assemblies.  The  legis- 
lature— the  siorthifig,  or  general  assembly — as  soon  as  it  has  met 
divides  itself  into  two  chambers — the  lagiking,  and  the  odekthing. 
The  lagthing  occupies  itself  with  the  laws,  the  odelsthing  witli 
the  finances.  The  electoral  right  is  widely-spread,  as  every 
Nonvegian  who  has  lived  in  the  country  for  5  years  and  has 
paid  taxes  is  a  voter ;  to  be  elected  he  must  be  30  years  of  oge, 
nave  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  realm,  and  have  fulfilled  all  tne 
other  requisites  for  an  elector.  Each  of  the  representatives 
receives  a  certain  sum  to  defray  his  expenses.  The  chambers 
meet  and  vote  separately,  and  they  assemble  once  in  every  three 
years  early  in  February.  The  king  has  a  veto,  but  if,  alter  being 
exercised  twice  the  law  is  again  passed  without  amendment,  the 
veto  is  not  again  available,  and  the  law  is  valid. 

An  extraordinary  Storthing  was  assembled  in  1858,  which 
sanctioned  the  raising  of  a  national  loan,  but  was  impracticable 
as  far  as  a  closer  union  with  Sweden  was  urged.  Such  a  union 
it  seems  to  be  appi-ehended  would  reduce  Norway  to  a  sul)or- 
diuate  position,  which  she  refuses  to  accept.  A  bill  was  passed 
for  introducing  trial  by  jury  into  the  legal  proceeding,  but  had 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  next  Storthing  before  coming  mto  opera- 
tion ;  and  a  desire  was  expressed  that  the  meetings  of  the  Diet 
should  be  annual  Norway  has  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia 
securing  a  free  coasting  trade  with  each  other ;  she  has  treaties 
on  free  trade  principles  with  most  commercial  countries,  and  has 
not  shown  herself  niggardly  in  contributing  to  the  fitting  out  of 
a  national  fleet. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Storthing  on  March  14,  1864,  the  king 
told  them  that  circumstances  of  which  they  were  not  ignorant 
might  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices,  and  asked  their  sanction 
to  resolutions  enabling  him  to  em2>loy  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  national  fleet  whenever  he  should  consider  necessary  in 
aid  of  Denmark  during  its  present  war  with  the  German  powers, 
and  granting  him  an  extraordinary  supply  for  the  purpose.  The 
resolutions  were  agi*eed  to  unanimously.  But  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  Swedish  Diet  in  October,  1865,  the  king  could 
only  inform  it  that  the  "  blessings  of  peace  "  had  been  enjoyed. 
In  this  diet  the  reform  of  the  constitution  was  again  brought 
forward  and  carried,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  1866,  which 
was  done.  The  legislature  now  consists  of  two  chambers.  The 
upper  chamber  is  composed  of  125  deputies,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  for  9  years  ;  each  deputy  must  be  35  years 
of  age,  and  possess  a  certain  amount  of  proi)erty  ;  the  number  of 
deputies,  however,  is  not  fixed,  but  each  province  returns  one  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants.  The  second  cnambcr  consists  of  191 
deputies,  chosen  partly  by  the  towns  and  partly  by  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  every  citizen  of  25  years  of  age,  not  legally  incapacitated, 
and  having  resided  for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  commune,  has  the 
right  of  voting,  but  each  electoral  college  may  decide  on  electing 
the  deputy  by  a  direct  vote,  or  by  a  secondary  vote,  choosing 
electors  who  may  name  the  deputy,  who  holds  his  place  for  3 
years.  The  chambers  elect  their  own  presidents  ;  each  deputy 
has  the  power  of  initiating  any  measure  ;  the  press  is  declared 
free  :  and  the  right  of  public  meetings  is  recognized.  Ministers 
are  also  declared  to  be  responsible. 

In  Norway  the  constitution  of  1814  has  been  maintained,  and 
on  Jan*  1866,  a|i  amendn^ent  proposed  for  the  mambers  to  tlie 
Storthing  to  be  elected  annually,  was  i-ejected  by  a  majority  of 
only  two, 

SWITZERLAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  748—764].  The  consti- 
tution adopted  in  1848,  and  which  embodied  more  of  the  pro- 


visions of  the  federal  compact  of  1815,  continues  in  force,  and 
imder  it  Switzerland  has  oeen  regularly  progressing.  Among 
the  alterations  adopted  in  the  new  constitution  were — ^the  omis- 
sion of  the  federal  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  convent:^, 
leaving  them  entirely  in  the  disposition  of  the  respective  cantons ; 
and  the  transference  of  the  post,  the  tolls,  the  police,  the  army, 
and  other  branches  of  the  puolic  service  from  the  management  of 
the  cantons  to  that  of  the  federation.  Its  effect  has  been  to 
render  the  Federal  Government  more  powerful  collectively, 
while  it  has  lessened  the  influence  of  the  cantons  separately. 
This  alteration  has  been  felt  to  have  operated  well  in  more  than 
one  of  the  political  discussions  with  foreign  powers,  in  which  the 
republic  has  been  eng^ed. 

The  population  which  in  1850  amounted  to  2,392,740,  had 
risen  to  2,510,494  in  1860 ;  and  of  these  1,476,982  were  Protes- 
tants, 1,023,430  Roman  Catholics,  5866  Christians  of  various 
sects,  and  4216  Jews.  The  cantons  have  greatly  varied  in  their 
proportions  of  the  general  increase,  for  wlme  Basel  town  has  ia- 
ci^eased  36  per  cent,  Geneva  29,  and  Neufchfttel  23  per  cent, 
Luzem,  Unterwalden,  Soleure,  Aiu:gau,  and  Ticino  have  decreased. 
The  cantons  figure  thus : — 

Aargau 194,208 

Appenzell 60,431 

Basel 92,265 

Bern 467,141 

Frcyburg 106,623 

St  Gall 180,411 

Geneva 82,876 

Glarus 33,363 

Gilsons 90,713 

Luzem 130,604 

Neufch^tcl 87,369 

Schaffhauaen 36,500 

Sehwjz 45,039 

Boleuro 69,263 

Thurgau 90,080 

Ticino 116,343 

Unterwalden 24,942 

Uri 14,741 

ValaU 90,792 

Vaud 213,157 

Zugr 19,608 

Zurich 266»266 

Total 2,610,494 

Of  the  towns,  Geneva  has  the  largest  population,  ruaaeij,  41,415 
inhabitants ;  then  follow  Basel,  with  37,918,  Berne  with  29,016, 
Lausanne  with  20,515,  Zurich  with  19,758,  St  Gall  with  14,532, 
Luzem  with  11,522,  Freyburg  with  10,454,  and  Neufchatel  with 
10,382  ;  no  other  town  has  a  population  of  10,000. 

One  of  the  diflUculties  of  the  government  imder  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  absence  of  all  financial  resources  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  whole  confederation.  This  was  auimounted, 
partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  demands ;  partly  by  much  of 
what  forms  the  general  expenditure  in  other  countries  being 
here  thrown  on  the  individual.  For  instance,  the  army,  which 
is  large  in  number,  costs  little.  Every  Swiss  is  a  soloier,  and 
the  required  number  is  called  out  in  rotation,  ever^  man  at  his 
own  expense.  For  the  remainder,  the  customs'  duties,  the  post, 
and  Uie  tolls,  were  made  over  to  the  Federal  council,  and  this 
has  been  found  sufiiicient  for  their  needs.  The  State  revenue  in 
1861  amounted  to  824,8622.,  and  the  expenditure  to  812,6932. 
The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  1862  were  somewhat  less,  and 
the  receipts  showed  a  balance  of  something  above  40,0002.  over 
the  expenditure.  The  public  debt  consists  only  of  the  remainder 
of  a  loan  contracted  in  1857  of  about  half  a  million,  and  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  has  been  paid  off.  In  1867  the 
State  revenue  was  213,1602.,  the  expenditure  205,2002.  In  1866 
the  united  cantonal  receipts  were  1,468,0002.,  the  expenditure 
1,446,2852. 

In  1867  the  Federal  army  consisted  of  87,730  men,  with  a 
reseiTc  of  45,765  men,  and  of  the  landwehr,  numbering  65,359 ; 
thus  the  total  of  the  oiganised  army  was  28^854. 

Switzerland,  like  other  manufacturing  countries,  suffered  from 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States ;  but  on 
the  whole  its  commerce,  both  in  imi)0itB  and  exports,  has  greatly 
increased  since  1851  ;  and  commercial  treaties,  admitting  of  freer 
intercourse,  have  been  contracted  with  Fiance,  Belgium,  and 
other  states.  The  electric  tel^^ph  made  more  progress  than 
the  railway.  The  great  convenience  of  sending  messages  through 
a  country  so  difficult  to  traverse,  and  the  moderate  expense  of 
the  posts  and  wires,  brought  it  into  operation  rapidly  ;  while  the 
railways  are  difficult  and  costly  to  make,  and  are  not  so  certain 
to  be  remimoiitiTC ;  eev^;  however;  have  been  opened,  and 
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prujects  are  in  hand  for  the  coustruction  of  liucs  which  shall 
give  communicatiun  through  the  Alps  with  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Some  of  the  lines  now  admit  of  this,  such  as  that 
from  Constanz  to  Mannheim,  and  that  ft'om  Paris,  passing 
tlirongh  Switzerland  from  Ouloz  to  St.  Michel,  and  thence  to 
Turin  and  Milan.  In  1865  the  length  of  railway  was  215  miles  ; 
in  1867  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  2438  miles,  with  333 
offices;  and  the  Federal  post  transmitted  40,834,561  letters. 
Instruction  is  obligatory  in  all  the  cantons ;  and  there  are 
upwai-ds  of  7000  primary  schools  in  the  3000  communes.  The 
commerce  of  Switzerland  is  comparatively  lai^e  ;  the  united 
imports  and  exports  were  estimated  at  about  39,000,000/. 
annually. 

The  government  under  the  constitution  of  1848  pursued  a 
course  of  studied  moderation  and  strict  neutrality  ;  and  though 
the  claims  of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Prince  of  Neufchatel ; 
differences  with  the  King  of  Naples,  in  conseqiience  of  the 
resolution  of  the  government  to  recall  the  Swiss  mercenary 
troops  in  his  pay  ;  difficulties  with  neighbouring  courts,  and 
e8X)ecially  with  those  of  France  and  Austria,  owing  to  the  vast 
influx  of  political  refugees  from  adjoining  states ;  attempts  at 
insurrection  made  in  various  places  by  the  extreme  party,  and 
the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  (^[uestion  of  mixed  marriages  and 
other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  caused  much  trouble ;  the  diffi- 
culties were  successively  met  and  overcome  with  credit  to  the 
government,  and  with  little  more  than  transient  danger  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  at  home  or  abroad.  But  in  September, 
1866,  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. This  was  an  attempt  made  in  Neufch&tel  to  proclaim 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  attempt  was  so 
feeble,  and  so  manifestly  unattainable,  that  it  was  suspected  of 
being  a  trick  merely  to  Ibund  a  cause  of  quarreL  The  Federal 
Council  sent  two  commissioners  and  a  few  troops,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested.  On 
this  M.  Sydow,  the  Prussian  envov,  was  instructed  to  demand 
that  the  trial  be  suspended  until  tne  national  question  between 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  had  been  decided.  The  Coimcil  refused, 
and  the  dispute,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  England  and 
France,  approached  actual  hostilities.  The  Swiss  armed,  but  the 
Federal  Council  at  length  consented  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
engaged  in  the  insurrection,  and  the  Kins  of  Prussia  abiEindoncd 
his  cLdm  to  the  sovereignty  of  Keufch&tel.  On  May  26.  1857,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Pans  by  the  Great  Powers,  settling  the 
relations  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  and  thus  terminated  an 
affair  that  gave  some  uneasiness  to  Europe. 

When  the  war  in  Italy  in  1859  became  imminent,  Switzerland 
claimed  her  right  of  neutrality,  as  recc^nised  by  the  European 
powers  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which  part  of  Savoy,  with 
Chablais  and  Francigny,  were  territorially  included,  and  in 
which  the  Confederation  had  the  right  of  placing  troops  to 
prevent  their  being  traversed  by  any  hostile  force.  This  claim 
was  acknowledged,  Austria  only  stipulating  that  a  strict  neu- 
trality should  TO  observed.  In  Apnl  a  considerable  force  was 
sent  to  cover  and  guard  the  frontiers  of  Ticino.  and  when,  in 
May,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  Valteline,  another  division  of 
the  army  was  placed  on  the  frontier  of  the  Orisons.  A  few 
Sardinian  steamers  on  Lago  Maggiore,  fearing  to  be  captured  by 
the  Austrians,  took  refuge  early  in  May  in  the  harbour  of  Maga- 
dino,  in  Ticino,  and  six  weeks  later  some  Austrian  vessels  did 
the  like  ;  both  were  sequestrated  provisionally,  and  the  men 
detained  as  prisoners.  When  refugees  from  Lombardy  attempted 
in  Lugano  to  foment  insurrectionary  movements  in  Como  they 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned;  no  one  bearing  arms  was 
allowed  to  cross  the  territories,  deserters  from  either  side  were 
detained  as  prisoners,  and  the  transport  and  sole  of  all  muni- 
tions of  war  were  strictly  prohibited.  After  a  short  time  the 
Austrian  soldiers,  on  giving  with  the  sanction  of  their  govern- 
ment, their  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  were 
allowed  to  depart  to  their  homes ;  and  in  June  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  with  nis  mother  the  Duchess,  found  a  shelter  in  St 
Gall.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Assembly  in  July  a  law 
was  passed  regulating  the  recruiting  in  Switzerland  for  foreign 
service ;  it  allowed  of  the  enlistment  of  individuals  in  any 
service  they  chose,  but  forbade  their  serving  in  any  corps  or 
body  designated  as  Swiss,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  absolutely 
prohibited  the  recruiting  by  any  foreign  power  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Confederation.  The  agreement  with  Naples  having 
expired,  by  which  certain  Swiss  regiments  were  in  the  pay  of 
Francis  II.,  the  Federal  Council  demanded  that  the  national 
flags  should  be  withdrawn  from  them.  The  Neaj^olitan  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  refuse,  but  the  men  mutimed  against  the 


withdrawal,  were  fired  upon,  60  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
In  August  they  were  disembodied  and  sent  home,  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  remaining. 

In  August  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Austria  met  at  Zurich,  and  rumours  of  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France  began  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Federal  Council.  In  January,  1860,  M.  Kern  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  remonstrate  with  the  Emperor,  demanding  that  if 
the  annexation  took  place,  the  old  provisions  for  the  neutrality 
of  certain  portions  should  be  maintained.  This  was  promised ; 
but  when  the  cession  was  formally  agreed  upon,  recourse  was 
had  to  a  plebiscite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  transfer.  It  was 
LQ  fiwour  of  France,  and  in  March  the  Emperor  declared  he 
could  not  act  in  contravention  of  the  declared  will  of  the  people, 
and  refused  any  concession.  The  Federal  Council  ordered  the 
assembling  of  an  army ;  the  Radical  party  advocated  a  march 
into  Savoy  ;  the  Federal  CouncU  ur^ed  at  London,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  the  terms  of  the  cession,  by  which  Victor  Em- 
manuel resigned  the  duchy  subject  to  the  terms  of  neutrality 
then  existing.  By  the  intervention  of  the  British  Govemmenl 
terms  of  accommodation  were  at  length  settled.  France  agreed 
to  cede  a  slip  of  mountain  land  from  Meillerie  to  the  Col  de 
Ferret,  to  consent  to  have  no  armed  vessels  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva^  the  Confederation  binding  themselves  to  the  like,  and 
not  to  erect  any  fortress  within  certain  limits.  Since  this 
Switzerland  has  ceased  to  protest,  but  reserves  her  rights  in  case 
of  need. 

On  Italy  becoming  a  kingdom,  the  Senate  thought  it  desirable 
to  withdraw  the  cantons  of  the  Orisons  and  Ticino  from  the 
episcopate  of  Como.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Pope,  and  also 
by  the  Italian  Government,  and  was  not  settled  till  1862.  A 
small  district,  called  the  valley  of  Dappes,  which  had  been  long 
claimed  by  France,  but  which  in  1815  nad  been  declared  a  part 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  became  in  Februaiy,  1861,  a  subject  of 
contest.  It  is  of  an  insignificant  length,  and  contains  not 
more  than  100  inhabitants,  but  it  affords  a  road  from  Gex  to 
Morey,  two  towns  in  the  French  department  of  the  Jura.  It 
had  for  some  time  been  treated  as  neutral  territory,  when  what 
was  stated  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Switzerland  being  exercised  towards  some  subjects  of 
France  ^ve  rise  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  national  feeling  being 
already  irritated  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  a  hostile  attitude 
was  at  once  assumed.  The  feeling  was  graaually  calmed  down, 
and  ultimately  the  morsel  of  land  was  conceded  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.  Since  then  few  events  of  importance 
have  taken  place  beyond  the  party  struggles  of  the  iaberads 
and  Conservatives  for  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment ';  the  occasional  opening  of  a  portion  of  railway  or  telegraph 
line  ;  the  extension  of  means  of  education,  and  such  other  mea- 
sures as  mark  a  peaceful  progress.  In  1862  a  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  with-  France  on  liberal  principles.  At 
home  the  question  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  Jews  to  citizenship 
has  causea  some  agitation,  the  canton  of  Aaigau  refusing  to 
acknowledge  this  equality  which  the  Diet  had  proclaimed. 

In  1865  and  1866  some  modifications  of  the  constitution  were 
adopted ;  among  others  was  one  legalising  the  right  of  public 
worship  to  all  sects,  and  giving  to  all  citizens  of  one  canton, 
possessmfi^  a  certificate  of  good  character,  the  right  of  settlement 
in  any  other. 

SYRIA  fE.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  768—786].  The  disturbances  in 
this  Turkish  dependency  demand  a  separate  notice. 

This  large  country,  of  which  the  popidation  amounts  to 
2,740,000,  has  been  tne  seat  for  many  years  of  envenomed  reli- 
gious dissensions,  principally  between  the  Maronite  Christians 
and  the  Mohammedans,  of  whom  the  native  Druses,  who  inhabit 
the  district  of  Mount  Lebanon,  appear  to  be  the  most  fanatical. 
The  Hattisherif  of  Gulhane  promulgated  in  November,  1839, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Abdul-Aziz,  proclaiming  the 
freedom  and  equality  before  the  law  of  all  religious  creeds, 
greatly  disappointed  the  more  zealous  Mohammedans,  who  haa 
reckoned  the  new  sovereign  among  their  most  orthodox  sup- 
porters. Outbreaks,  however,  took  place  occasionally,  the  most 
serious  involving  a  massacre  of  Christians  at  Jeddah  ;  but  they 
were  suppressed,  and  only  isolated  acts  of  oppression  or  persecu- 
tion occurred  until  1859.  In  AuRust  of  that  year  the  quarrel 
of  two  children  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  factions,  the 
Druses  and  the  Maronites.  Shots  were  fired ;  some  few  were 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  Maronite  villages  were  sacked  and 
burnt.  In  April  of  the  following  year  the  Maronites  asserted 
that  the  Druses  were  killing  individuals  of  their  sect  whenever 
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met  with  alone ;  that  the  Turkish  governor  afforded  them  no 
protection,  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  encourage  their  antagonists, 
and  they  proceeded  to  arm  themselves.  The  Maronites,  it  may 
here  be  stated,  an  industrious  people,  have  for  a  considerable 
period  been  expanding  themselves  into  most  of  the  villa^s  and 
districts  in  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Libanus  ana  Anti- 
Libanus.  Their  principal  abode  is  still  the  district  of  Kesrawan, 
where  their  chief,  Joseph  Karam,  had  long  maintained  a  semi- 
independence.  In  May  there  were  regular  battles  fought  between 
the  two  parties  near  Swda  and  Beirut.  The  European  consuls 
urged  Kurschid  Pasha,  the  governor,  to  interfere  and  restore 
peace.  Towards  the  end  of  May  he  accordingly  went  with  an 
army  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  He,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  repress  the  ravages  that  were  committed 
by  the  Druses ;  indeed  the  bashi-bazouks  of  his  army  joined 
them  in  pillaging  the  towns  and  villages,  while  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  the  Turkish  garrison,  placed  for  the  protection  of 
the  whole,  assisted  the  Druses  in  tneir  attacks  on  the  Christians. 

While  Kurschid  Pasha  lay  with  his  army  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  watching  but  not  interrupting  the  attempted  extermi- 
nation of  the  Chnstians,  similar  scenes  were  transpiring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  liermon.  The 
towns  of  Hasbeiya  and  Rasheiya  were  attacked  by  the  Druses  of 
the  Haouran  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  Christians 
mercilessly  put  to  death.  The  Druses  then  crossed  the  Libanus 
to  join  their  fellows,  who  now,  numbering  nearly  17,000  men, 
composed  of  Druses,  Turks,  and  Metualis,  were  aoout  to  attack 
Zahleh,  near  Beirut.  The  consuls  in  the  last-named  town  re- 
quired Kurschid  Pasha  to  disperse  the  insuigents,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  Under  this  promise,  the  consuls,  unwilling  to 
promote  what  mi^ht  become  a  civil  war,  interfered  to  jjrevent 
Joseph  Karam  going  to  the  assistance  of  his  co-religionists. 
Kurschid's  army  took  three  days  to  pass  over  the  few  miles 
which  separated  Beirut  from  Zahleh,  and  then  merely  occupied 
a  pass  which  might  prevent  succour  reaching  the  town,  but 
could  not  impede  the  oesiegers.  Starved  out,  the  inhabitants, 
as  many  as  could,  made  their  escape  to  Kesrawan  ;  all  that 
remained  were  massacred,  including  the  inmates  of  a  French 
convent. 

But  it  was  at  Damascus  that  these  atrocities  were  committed 
on  the  laigest  scale.  Fears  for  the  safety  of  all  Christians  were 
felt  as  soon  as  the  attacks  on  the  Maromtes  commenced  in  May. 
The  foreign  consuls  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  govemor. 
Achmet  Pasha,  requesting  that  the  necessary  precautions  should 
be  taken.  He  assured  them  they  need  not  fear,  and  that  he 
would  answer  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  on 
July  9,  at  mid-day,  small  gangs  of  armed  men  entered  the 
Christian  quarter  ;  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  these  again  by  the  Mohanmiedan  mob  of  the  town.  As  we 
have  stated  under  Damascus,  the  quarter  was  fearfully  da- 
maged ;  the  houses  of  the  consuls^  the  churches,  and  the 
convents  were  sacked  and  burnt.  Eight  thousand  persons  are 
stated  to  have  perished,  and  property  to  an  enormous  amount 
was  destroyed.  Achmet  took  no  steps  to  repress  the  outrages ; 
but  Abd-el-Kader,  with  his  Algerian  followers,  came  nobly  to 
the  rescue  of  the  persecuted  Christians.  He  sheltered  3000  in 
his  house,  and  11,000  in  the  citadel,  placing  over  them  an 
Algerian  guard.  The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  lowest  class 
of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  populace  may  oe  conceived,  and 
they  were  continued  for  four  days,  when,  on  the  13th,  a  new 

fovemor,  Mohammed  Pasha,  entered  the  town  with  3000  troops, 
[e  put  a  stop  to  the  active  mischief,  but  nothing  was  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  left  houseless  and  famishing. 
The  news  of  these  crimes  excited  the  general  indignation  of 
all  Europe.  Subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  victims,  a  countless  multitude  of  whom  had  crowded  in 
and  around  Beirut,  where  the  Christiana,  however  willing,  were 
wholly  unable  to  supply  their  wants.  The  Western  Governments 
also  remonstrated  with  that  of  Constantinople,  and  received 
expressions  of  regret,  but  no  measures  were  undertaken  by  it, 
eitner  for  repairing  the  evils  committed,  or  for  punishing  the 
criminals.  Fiance  offered  to  send  an  army  at  once  to  Syria,  and 
to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  Christians,  but  this  was 
objected  to.  At  length  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
the  Powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Turkey, 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  a  convention  was  signed  on  Sept.  5,  1860, 
by  which  12,000  troops  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Syria,  half  to  be 
furnished  by  France,  the  whole  under  one  of  her  generals, 
Beaufort  d'Hautpont,  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  tranquil- 
lity.   Five  commissioners  were  also  sent  to  negotiate  with  Faad 


Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister.  They  were  Lord  Dufferin  for  Eng- 
land, M.  B^clard  for  France,  M.  Veck  Becker  for  Austria,  M, 
Rehfiiss  for  Prassia,  and  M.  Novikov  for  Russia.  This  mission 
was  to  arrange  with  the  Turkish  Minister  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  government  of  Syria,  especially  of  Lebanon ;  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  Maronites  ;  and  to 
procure  the  punishment  of  the  chief  criminals. 

The  French  troops  were  disembarked  on  Aug.  16,  1860,  and 
were  soon  marched  into  the  mountains  to  chastise  the  Druses; 
who,  however,  were  too  sagacious  to  venture  on  a  conflict  with  the 
well-armed  and  disciplined  troops  of  Europe.  They  took 
refuge  in  the  Haouran  desert,  where  they  were  able  to  baffle  all 
the  attempts  of  General  Hautpont  to  bring  them  to  an  action. 
In  the  meantime  the  Mohanmiedan  tribunals  were  at  work 
Achmet  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  and  two  or  three 
other  leaders  were  shot :  Said-Bey,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
outrage,  was  found  dead  in  his  prison;  and  numbers  of  more 
obscure  participators  were  shot  or  otherwise  punished^  The 
indemnity  practically  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  occasional 
alms  to  the  most  necessitous;  and  the  re-organisation  made 
little  progress.  In  presence  of  the  French  troops,  open  hostili- 
ties had  ceased,  but  the  continued  enmity  was  palpable  every- 
where. The  original  period  of  occupation  by  the  European 
troops  had  been  fixed  at  six  months;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as 
nothing  had  been  settled,  it  was  extended  for  three  months 
longer,  which  also  passed  without  much  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  country.  As,  however,  the  joint-commission  sitting 
at  Beirut  had,  after  much  debate,  agreed  upon  §i  constitution 
for  Lebanon,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  military 
occupancy  should  cease,  and  the  troops  were  consequently 
re-embarked  in  Jime,  1861,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  re- 
luctance of  France.  In  the  same  month  the  new  constitution 
was  accepted  and  signed  at  Constantinople,  promulgated  at 
once,  ana  soon  carried  into  effect  By  it  tne  governor  of 
Lebanon  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Porte,  always  to  he 
a  Christian,  but  might  be  either  a  native  of  Lebfimon  or  a 
foreigner.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  consultative  council, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  reli^ous  communi- 
ties of  Lebanon.  The  country  was  divided  mto  six  arron- 
dissements,  these  into  cantons  and  communes,  to  each  of  which 
a  species  of  local  self-government  was  confided.  Fonned  upon 
a  French  model,  the  constitution  was  evidently  too  complicated 
to  be  worked  by  a  people  not  more  than  half  civilizea.  The 
first  governor  appointed  by  the  Porte  was  Daoud  Padia,  an 
Armenian  Catholic.  Each  arrondissement  was  to  have  a  diief 
belonging  to  the  prevalent  creed  of  the  arrondissement,  and  he 
had  to  select  three  Maronites,  one  Druse,  one  of  the  Greek 
orthodox  faith,  and  one  of  the  Greek  separatists.  The  choice  of 
the  men  created  much  dissatisfaction:  three  of  them  were  recent 
converts  to  the  creed  they  were  supposed  to  represent;  while 
Joseph  Karam,  who  possessed  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Kesra- 
wan, was  unnoticed;  and  it  was  m  this  district  that  the  first  dis- 
turbance arose. 

In  the  arrangements  with  the  Turkish  Government,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  contributions  from  the  Lebanon  should  be 
3500  purses,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  in- 
creased to  7000  purses.  The  maximum  was  levied  at  once;  and  to 
this  was  added  a  number  of  indirect  imposts  that  were  estimated 
to  amoimt  to  about  6000  purses.  The  Maronites  complained  to 
the  governor,  but  were  not  listened  to.  Karam-Bey  was  ap- 
pealed to;  and  he  became  the  mouthpiece  of  a  deputation  which 
remonstrated  with  the  governor  on  these  impositions,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  illegahty  as  the  recent  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  their  consequent  poverty.  The  governor  promised,  out 
gave  no  relief;  and  an  appeal  to  the  five  protecting  powers 
was  equally  ineffectuaL  Soon  after  Karam  was  invited  to  meet 
Fuad  Pasha  at  Beirut:  he  went,  vas  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  lai^,  until 
the  intervention  of  the  French  Government  procured  his  release, 
and  permission  to  reside  at  Alexandria,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  attempt  to  return  to  Lebanon.  The  news,  however, 
of  his  release  occasioned  some  excitement,  and  Daoud  advanced 
with  some  troops,  but  beyond  seizing  Karam's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  quickly  released,  no  hostile  step  was  taken.  Daoud*s 
part  was  indeed  a  difficult  one;  but  he  appears  to  have  at  least 
wished  to  act  impartially.  One  of  his  difficulties  was  the 
necessity  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Turkish  Government; 
another  arose  from  the  constitution,  by  which  the  Maronites, 
numbering  206,000  out  of  a  population  of  262,000,  had  only 
one-half  of  the  representatives  m  the  coimcil,  while  in  every  com- 
mune there  was  always  a  party  element  that  would  not  fail  to 
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engender  and  encourage  diasension.  In  1862  a  ijesh  cause  of 
di^rd  arose.  Daoud  ordered  the  construction  of  a  carriage- 
road  in  the  Kesrawan  from  its  frontier  to  one  of  its  principal 
towns.  This  no  doubt  was  a  step  in  advance  towards  material 
prosperity  and  civilization,  but  tne  inhabitants  saw  in  it  only 
the  means  of  facilitating  the  march  of  Turkish  troops 
towards  their  strongholds,  or  enabling  them  to  le^y  the  un- 
popular taxes,  and  tney  opposed  themselves  vehemently  to  the 
project. 

The  Pasha  sent  his  nephew  to  reason  with  the  people,  but 
they  would  not  hear  him.  A  Turkish  force  was  then  marched 
towards  Kesrawan;  the  whole  country  flew  to  arms,  and  a  civil 
war  seemed  inevitable.  Daoud,  however,  was  discreet:  he 
knew  that  such  an  event  would  embroil  his  government  with 
the  European  powers;  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  only  3500  purses  were  to  be  levied  for  1862; 
and  the  road  to  be  made  practicable  for  foot-passengers  only. 
It  was  left  to  themselves  to  make  the  road,  and  it  was  of 
course  not  done.  The  prisoners  released  by  the  populace 
received  an  amnesty  on  making  a  formal  submission  to  the 
Pasha ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  Turkish  troops  should  enter 
the  Kesrawan. 

The  constitution  given  to  Lebanon  was  avowedly  only  expe- 
rimental, and  was  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Tnis 
was  performed  by  the  representatives  of  the  same  powers  which 
had  prepared  the  first,  and  was  signed  by  them  on  Sept.  6,  1864, 
at  Constantinople.  The  modifications  were  not  very  important: 
in  the  administrative  councils  somewhat  increased  representation 
was  given  to  the  Maronites;  the  arrondissements  were  increased 
to  seven,  and  the  limits  of  the  government  of  Lebanon  were 
more  precisely  defined;  feudal  privileges  were  abolished;  the 
amount  of  taxation  was  maintained,  but  it  was  provided  that 
it  should  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  only  the  residue,  if  any,  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Sultan;  three  chief  tribunals  were  established,  and  six 
official  advocates  appointed,  one  for  each  sect,  t.  e.,  the  Maronite, 
the  orthodox  Mohammedan,  Melincote  Mohammedans,  the 
Druses,  the  orthodox  Greek,  and  the  Catholic  Greek,  but  all 
were  to  be  equal  befoi'e  the  law,  all  the  judges  were  to  be  paid, 
and  their  courts  open  to  the  public;  and  a  police  was  to  be 
formed,  raised  from  among  the  inhabitants.  When  this  was 
promulgated,  Daoud,  who  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to  resign, 
consented  to  retain  the  government  for  five  years. 

The  new  constitution,  with  the  re-appointment  of  Daoud,  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  at  Beit-ed-din,  tne  governor's  residence,  on 
Nov.  20,  1864.  Three  days  earlier  Karam  had  made  his  sudden 
appearance  at  his  native  town.  On  learning  of  his  arrival  Daoud 
had  expressed  his  satisfaction,  as  Karam  hod  annoimced  his 
intention  of  living  privately  and  in  peace  at  Ehden,  imder  the 
Cedars,  on  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  and  of  submitting  him- 
self to  the  new  laws.  But  this  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
Bey,  ever  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  a  discontented  people. 
The  taxes  were  levied  with  rigour,  the  crops  had  failed,  and 
misery  and  want  prevailed  everywhere.  In  December  Daoud 
marched  into  the  Kesrawan,  arrested  some  relatives  of  Karam 
accused  of  disaffection,  and  then  commenced  levying  by  force 
not  only  the  taxes  of  tne  year,  but  the  arrears  of  the  preceding 
years  which  had  been  allocated  by  the  Sultan  to  works  of  public 
utility  in  the  province.  Karam  addressed  to  Daoud  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  such  oppression,  took  up  arms,  and  on 
Jan.  2, 1866,  was  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
at  the  head  of  1000  men.  Daoud  was  advancing  against  him 
with  1500  men,  among  whom  were  240  gendarmerie  trained  bv 
a  French  officer.  On  the  6th  a  fight  took  place,  and  Karam  felt 
obliged  to  retreat  northward  to  Benachi,  a  fortified  village  a  few 
leagues  from  Tripoli  On  Jan.  28,  this  position  was  atte^ked  by 
4000  men,  while  the  defenders  numbered  only  1500^'  but  here 
the  Turks  were  utterly  routed,  and  pursued  in  their  flight  to  the 
gates  of  Tripoli  After  the  victory  Karam  sought  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  to  procure  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  but 
the  Turkish  government  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals. 
They  forwarded  instead  an  arm^  of  10,000  men  to  avenge  their 
defeat  on  Jan.  26.  The  Maromtes,  however,  were  successful  in 
some  other  encounters,  but  they  were  but  fleeting  triumphs. 
The  Turkish  army  was  approaching ;  and  Daoud  could  scarcely 
restrain  the  Druses  and  the  Greek  dissidents  from  attacking  the 
Maronite  villages,  deprived  of  their  protectors  who  were  with 
Karam  at  Benachi.  In  February,  Daoud  wrote  to  Karam,  beg- 
gpg  of  him  to  surrender,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  destruc- 
tive war,  and  ffuaranteeins  by  the  most  solemn  pledges,  the 
preservation  of  nis  honour,  his  life,  and  his  property.    This  offer 
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was  declined  by  Karam,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  once 
deceived,  unless  he  had  the  additional  assurance  of  the  signatures 
of  the  European  consuls.    On  March  11  he  was  again  attacked  in 
this  village  by  a  force  of  8000  men.    The  defence  was  obstinate, 
and  the  Turks  were  more  than  once  put  to  flight,  but  Karam's 
forces  were  too  eager  to  pursue  their  advantage.    The  conflict 
lasted  all  that  day  and  a  great  part  of  the  next ;  but  ammunition 
and  provisions  failed  them,  and  in  the  evening  the  Maronites 
dispersed,  Karam  disappeared,  Benachi  was  occupied,  and  hosti- 
lities ceased.    In  June,  nowever,  Karam  was  agam  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tripoli,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  making  war. 
In  the  meantime  Atxl-el-Kader  had  become  Ids  intercessor  with 
the  Turkish  government,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  Reschid 
Pasha,  the  govemor-gencKd  of  Syria,  was  authorised  to  allow 
Karam  to  possess  his  estates  on  condition  of  quitting  Lebanon 
and  living  in  some   other  part  of  Syria.     He  accepted  the 
tenns,  until  it  was  annoimced  that  his  residence  was  to  be 
in  Aleppo,  where,  from  the  fanatical  character  of  its  Moham- 
medan mhabitants,  he  knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  escape 
insults  or  to  live  in  peace.    He  remained,  therefore,  in  the 
mountains  imtil  December,  when  with  a  few  followers  he  de- 
scended to  Edhen,  which  the  Turks  had  plundered.   Here  it  was 
endeavoured  to  surprise  him  by  a  party  of  militia,  but  he 
repulsed  them  on  Dec.  14,  and  again  sought  the  mountains.    On 
Dec.  27  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  consuls  at  Beirut,  complaining 
of  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  ;  declared  that  to  spare  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  calamities  that  they  incurred  through  their 
attachment  to  him,  he  would  seek  death  in  once  more  defeating 
the  government  troops ;  that  he  had  been  i*efused  the  right  of 
being  tried  for  his  acts  by  any  competent  tribunal ;  and  that  he 
had  even  been  prevented  from  seeking  refuge  in  Europe.   Accord- 
ingly, on  Jan.  15,  1667,  he  entered  the  Kesrawan,  and  encamped 
at  Ghosta,  where  he  was  joined  by  numerous  adherents.   A  very 
superior  force  was  quickly  sent  against  him,  and  a  battle  seemed 
imminent.    In  the  meantime  M.  Bourse,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  had  sent  to  Karam,  offering  him  an  asylum 
in  Algeria.      The  offer  was  accepted,  after  a  short  negotiation 
bv  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  some  of  Ids  most  devoted 
aaherents  should  pass  to  Beirut,  wearing  their  arms,  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  consul,  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released,  and  a  general  amnesty  snoidd  be  proclaimed ;  tliat  his 
estates  should  be  restored  and  placed  imaer  the  protection  of 
France,  who  should  nominate  a  manager  for  them  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  a  day  in  Tripoli  in  order  to  see  his 
relations  and  friends.    This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  on  Jan. 
31  he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  mountains,  and  settled  in  Algeria. 
The  Lebanon  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  contented  since, 
but  there  has  been  no  further  outbreak ;  and  in  May,  1868,  Daoud 
Pasha  was  removed  to  occupy  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Telegraph,  and  Postal  Departments  at  Constantinople, 
and  Franco  Effendi  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Pasha  and 
Governor-General  of  the  Lebanon. 

A  line  of  telegraph  has  been  completed  by  which  Syria  has 
been  placed  in  communication  with  Constantinople  and  Cairo. 
It  passes  bv  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  Saida,  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
Jafta,  and  Gaza,  and  has  branch  lines  to  Damascus,  Nablous,  ana 
Jerusalem;  and  others  from  Damascus  to  Beit-ed-din  in  the 
Kesrawan,  and  to  Aleppo  by  Horns,  were  opened  in  1867.    In 

1866  a  railway  was  commenced  to  unite  Aleppo,  which  has 
about  100,000  inhabitants  and  an  extensive  commerce,  with 
Suadeiah,  a  port  with  a  good  anchorage  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Azy. 

Education,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  not  very  much  extended 
in  Syria.  The  variety  of  rebgious  sects  has,  however,  given 
an  impulse,  but  the  schools  are  all  on  what  is  styled  in  England 
the  denominational  system.  Thus  the  Maronites  have  five  superior 
schools  in  the  Lebanon,  and  the  Armenian  Catholics,  the  Greek 
Catholics,  and  the  Mohammedans,  have  one  each  in  different 

E laces,  where  students  are  instructed  gratuitouslv  in  Arabic 
terature,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and 
theology.  The  students  are  usuallv  youths  designed  for  the  priest- 
hood. There  are  other  schools  and  seminaries  under  the  gmdance 
of  Jesuits  and  Lazarists  from  France ;  and  one  was  founded  in 

1867  for  girls  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph ;  another  for  boys  nas  been  established  at  Abey  by 
English  Protestants.  Schools  for  teaching  reading  and  writing 
are  found  in  most  laige  villages,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  poverty 
of  the  parents  compels  them  to  withdraw  the  children  before 
thev  can  make  mucn  progress,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  labour.  The  Druses  alone  had  no  educational  establish- 
ment until  Daoud  founded  and  endowed  one  at  Abey. 
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TAMWORTH,  StaffoiiUhire  FE.  C.  toL  iv.  coL  7921,  6j^  miles 
KS.E.  from  Lichfield  \)j  the  London  and  Nortn-Westem 
Railway.  Li  1861  tlie  municipal  borough  contained  923  inhabited 
hbuBeSy  and  4326  inhabitants.  The  parliamentary  borough  con- 
tained 2103  inhabited  houses,  and  10,192  inhabitants,  an  increase 
of  1537  since  1851.  Tamworth  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1866  there  were  532  electors,  and  1748 
were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  464 
voted ;  and  at  that  of  1868  about  1650.  The  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  48,613/. ;  the  rateable  value  42,028/.  For  sanitary 
purposes  tlie  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  town  is  little  altered.  The  manufactures  are  of  small  wares 
and  paper.  Coal  and  fire-clay  pits,  and  market  gardens,  employ 
many  persons.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wednesday.  In 
1868  a  new  Free  Grammar  School  was  erected  in  the  Wi^inton- 
road,  just  outside  the  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joyce.  A 
new  church,  St.  Edith,  with  schools  adjoining,  has  been  erected 
at  Almington  from  the  designs  of  "Mr,  G.  E.  Street. 

TASMANIA,  as  it  is  now  oflicially  named,  formerly  Van 
Diemen'b  Land  [E.  C,  voL  iv.  col.  976],  has  shared  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  Australian  colonies,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent.    Chiefly  agricultural,  it  has  enjoyed  a  more  tranquil 
if  a  less  splendid  existence.    From  the  population  of  70,164  in 
1847,  the  nimibers  were  found  by  the  census  of  April,  1861, 
to  have  nsen  to  89.977  persons,  of  whom  49,503  were  males  and 
40,384  females.    The  convicts  (Tasmania  no  longer  receives  any 
addition)  were  only  790,  and  of  these  365  were  not  chargeable 
either  to  the  home  government  or  the  colony,  either  earning 
their  own  livelihood  or  illegally  at  large.    In  1859  the  cultivated 
acres  were  208,619,  and  a  total  of  2,977,295  acres  had  been 
sold.     The  stock  consisted  of  20,559  horses,   79,950  homed 
cattle,  and  1,697,199  sheep.    The  rural  land  sold  was  74,597 
acres   at  an  average  of  21<.  2d,  per  acre.      An  attempt  had 
also  been  made  to  introduce  salmon  into  tlie  rivers,  which 
has  been  ultimately  successful    The  revenue  for  the  year  was 
264,890/.,  the  expenditure  249,130/^,  the  imports  were  valued 
at  1,163,907/.,  the  exports  at  1,193,898/.    The  public  debt  in 
June,  1860,  was  329,060/.    Education  received  much  attention. 
There  were  high  schools  at  Hobart  Town  and  at  Launceston, 
and  the  schools  receiving  government  aid  were  84  in  number, 
with  4959  scholars,  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  12,000/. 
In  the  Reports  of  (he 'Present  State  of  her  Majestrfs  Colonial 
Possessions^  published  in  1868,  Mr.  Nowell,  the  statistician,  states 
that  on  Dec.  31,  1866,  the  population  was  97,368,  although  in 
1861-2-3  the  emigration  had  exceeded  the  immigration  by  3236, 
occasioned  by  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies.    The  convicts  numbered  746,  of  whom  only  15  were 
females;  of  these  13  were  earning  their  o>vn  livelihood  with 
tickets  of  leave,  and  of  the  whole  only  545  were  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  government.     The  cultivated  acres  numbered 
279,022,  and  2,261,071   acres    were    held    under    depasturing 
licences.     The  quantity  of  land  sold  was  61,368  acres  of  countiy 
lots,  at  an  avenu'e  of  lis.  7J(/.  per  acre,  while  in  1859  the  average 
was  21».  2</.,  and  922  acres  of  town  lots,  at  an  average  of  7Ss.  2d, 
per  acre,  while  in  1859  the  average  had  been  9/.  10«.  4<L    Of  the 
cultivated  land  71,348   acres  were  under  wheat,  4596  under 
barley,  34,358  under  oats,    3655    under  peas,   10,520   under 
potatoes,  5393  under  English  grasses,  33,762  for  hay,  216  under 
tobacco,  and  2621  miscellaneous.     The  live-stock  consisted  of 
21,567  horses,  88,370  homed  cattle,  1,722,804  sheep,  2486  goats, 
33,259  swine,  and  5  asses.    In  1866  the  revenue  was  245,421/., 
and  the  expenditure  242,361/.,  of  which  48,582/.  was  for  roads, 
bridges,  new  schools,  and  immigration.    In  1867  the  revenue 
was  242,916/.     In  1868  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  191,610/., 
against  an  expenditure  of  189,621/.     In  1866  the  imports  were 
valued  at  942,107/.;   the  exports  at  834,606/..  of  which  wool 
figured  for  385,405/.,  butter  and  cheese,  bread-stufis,  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  among  the  other  principal  items ;  timber,  which 
in  1867  was  exported  to  the  value  of  133,773/.  had  declined 
eveiy  year,  until  in  1866  the  total  value  was  only  46,734/.    Of 
the  imports,  malt  and  malt-liquor  show  a  constant  decrease ;  in 
1857  they  were  valued  at  70,000/.,  in  1866  they  only  amounted 
to  9840/.    The  public  debt  at  the  same  date  was  653,230/. 

The  western  comer  of  the  island  is  still  comparatively  unex- 
plored ;  of  the  other  parts  it  is  now  known  that  the  mountains 
are  loftier  than  was  supposed  in  1847,  ranging  as  high  as  5000 


feet,  which  is  exceeded  in  two  instances.    The  native  animals 
exist,  some  of  them,  as  the  omithorhynchus  and  kangaroo,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  the  native  man  is  now  wholly  extinct,  the 
last  individual  having  died  in  1867.    All  the  European  animals 
introduced  have  become  acclimatised  and  prosper,  and  in  1862 
and  1864  salmon  and  trout  ova  brought  from  England  were 
successfully  hatched  in  the  Plenty  river  and  in  the  Derwent; 
the  salmon  have  been  to  sea,  and  have  returned  to  their  rivers, 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  hu'ge  increase  having  been  seciu-ed. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  the  timber  is  valuable,  consisting 
chiefly  of  blue  gum,  stringy  bark,  white  gum,  swamp  gum,  and 
peppermint  tree,  all  adapted  for  ship  or  house-building.     Black- 
wood furnishes  naves,  spokes,  and  cask-staves;  the  celery- tipped 
pine  aflbrds  good  masts  and  spars ;  the  native  myrtle,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  veins,  is  used  for  house-fittings,  as  is  also 
the  sassafras  tree.      Tanning  bark  is  afforded  by  the   wattle 
{Acacia  vwllissima,  Willd.),  and  its  exportation  has    hugely 
increased  for  several  years.    There  are  likewise  several  species 
of  fibrous  trees  and  ^;rasses,  but  none  that  are  extensively  useful 
Of  minerals  Tasmama  possesses  many  valuable  deposits.    Coal 
is  found  in  a  number  of  places ;  at  New  Town  it  is  an  anthracite, 
and  supplied  Hobart  Town  until  latelv,  when  a  bituminous  coal 
was  furnished  from  Port  Seymour.   Other  beds  are  known  to  exist 
near  the  Port  of  Falmoutli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  at  New 
Norfolk,  and  at  Hamilton,  some  of  wluch  have  been  worked  to 
a  limited  extent.     Iron  ore  in  an  almost  pure  metallic  state 
exists  in  different  parts  of  the  island.    Mr.  Qould,  the  govern- 
ment geolofflst,  says — "  there  are  four  varieties — the  principal 
are  earthen-brown  haematite,  ciystalliBed-brown  haematite,  and 
magnetic  oxide ;  the  other,  which  is  earthy-red  haematite,  is  of 
more  spaiing  occurrence."    Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  colony.    On  the  northern  side  of  the  island 
copper  ore  is  found  more  abundantly.    Mr.  Gould  says — "  this 
appears  to  be  the  formation  which  should  be  especially  regarded 
bv  those  searching  for  mineral  deposits  in  the  colony.''    Marble 
of  an  excellent  quality  is  also  lound  in  various  jjarts  of  the 
ishmd,  particularly  in  the  Florentine  valley ;  and  building  stone 
aboimds  everywhere,  some  of  which  is  exported,  and  with  it 
Uie  Melbourne  new  Post  Office  was  chienv  built    At  Port 
Seymour  an  excellent  sort  of  fire-clay  has  been  found,  and  u 
manufactured  into  fire-bricks  largely  used  in  the  other  colonies. 
Gold  had  been  long  known  to  exist,  but  in  minute  quantities 
only:  in  1869,  however,  a  more  diligent  and  scientific  search  was 
made  and  was  unproductive.    In  1861  Mr.  Gould  found  it  more 
abundantly  in  quartzite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macquarie, 
but  doubted  whether  it  would  pay  for  the  working.     In  1865  it 
w^as  found  at  Mangana  in  the  iingal  district  sufficiently  rich  to 
lead  to   the  establishment  of  companies  for  the  puruose  of 
working  it  by  machinery.    The  result,  however,  has  not  been  of 
much  importance.    Of  all  the  above  products  (except  gold),  and 
of  many  manufactured  articles,  a  large  display  was  made  in  tbe 
London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  a  larger,  including 
gold  and  some  topazes  elegantly  set,  at  the  Inter-colonial  Exhibi- 
tion held  at  Melbourne  in  1866-7. 

In  the  legislature  there  are  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties^ 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  less  violent  than  in  most  of  the  other 
colonies,  and  there  have  been  fewer  ministerial  crises.     In  1867 
they  transmitted  to  India  a  plan  showing  approximately  the 
50,000  acres  reserved  imder  an  Act  of  the  session  for  Indian 
officers  who  may  be  willing  to  settle  in  the  colony.    The  lauil 
is  situate  at  Castra,  near  the  river  Leven,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  about  12  miles  from  the  port  of  Ulverstone,  which  by 
sea  is  about  220  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  80  fLt)m  Launceston. 
From  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town,  121  miles,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent macadamized  road,  with  several  public  conveyances  running. 
From  Launceston  to  Deloraine,  and  thence  to  Torquay,  16  miles 
east  of  Ulvei'stone,  two  lines  of  railway  are  in  pr^^p:e8s.    A 
credit  purchaser  of  100  acres  of  land  would  have  to-yj^  ^ 
follows : — Sale  price  of  lancL  100/. ;   add  one-fifth  as    cSSi  of 
credit,  20/.;  total,  120/.;  one-fifth  of  120/.  to  be  paid  as  depo^V 
24/.;  leaving  96^  to  be  paid  off  in  eight  annual  instalmei^  ^^ 
12/.  each.    Upon  5000  acres  of  land  or  upwards  being  seleJf^ 
the  Govemor  is  to  expend  in  making  roads  and  bridges  a  suiu 
not  exceeding  10*.  per  acre.    The  Hobart  Toum  Mercury  says 
"  With  regard  to  climate,  there  are  none  of  the  other  colonies  at 
all  equal  to  this,  and  few  with  regard  to  aoil,  or  otiier  fiw^tic 
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for  settlement  In  other  respects,  the  colony  may  1«  what  we 
please  to  make  it  We  have  suffered  greatly  during  the  last 
15  or  16  years  by  the  greater  attractions  of  the  gold  producing 
colonies  as  compared  with  this.'*  In  1868,  the  Liberals  being  in 
the  ascendant,  a  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Great  Britain,  for  reducing  the 
salaiy  of  the  governor  from  65002.  a  year  to  4000Z.,  to  which  he 
objected,  urging  that  for  the  lower  sum  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  readily,  if  at  all,  find  a  person  properly  qualified 
and  willing  to  accept  the  government;  nor  would  sucn  a  person 
be  able  to  discharge  the  social  and  other  duties  of  his  ofnce  in 
the  manner  required  by  the  interest  of  the  colony.  Neverthe- 
less, on  Sept.  24,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  introduced  the 
subject  afresh,  pointing  out  that  from  the  decline  in  the  revenue 
and  the  increased  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  chai^  for 
British  convicts,  and  tne  growth  of  pauperism,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconsider  tne  financial  state  of  the  colony.  He  therefore 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  reducing  the  salary  of  the  governor  to 
50001  a  year.    This  has  not  yet  been  carrie<l  into  effect. 

Launcesim  had  in  1866  a  population  of  10,400  persons.  The 
|[Ovemment  offices  are  seated  in  a  large  and  elegant  stone  build- 
m^ ;  and  the  Literary  Institute  is  a  new,  capacious  and  handsome 
edifice.  The  town  is  built  pertly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  in  the  valley,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  English 
town.  It  has  a  Botanical  Garden,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  picturesque  waterfalls  known  as  Cora  Linn. 

Hobari  Tmcn^  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  is  very  picturesquely 
seated  on  the  Derwent,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wellington,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  behind  it  In  the  Public  Park  is 
the  governor  s  residence,  a  huge  and  handsome  building.  The 
buildings  for  the  legislative  assemblies  are  also  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  and  a  new  town-haU  was  completed  in  1865  at  a 
cost  of  10,000£.  A  part  of  the  park  is  also  inclosed  as  a  Botanical 
Garden,  well  stocked  and  prettily  arranged.  In  the  city  is  a 
Public  Museum,  overcrowded  with  a  collection  of  animal  and 
Y^etable  productions.  Some  of  the  newer  churches  are  built  in 
very  good  taste ;  and  the  barracks  and  batteries  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  20,000  persons. 

TAUNTON,  Somersetshire  [E.  C,  voL  iv.  coL  802],  10  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Bridgewater  by  ndlwav.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  2899  inhabited  houses^  and  14,667  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  491  since  1851.  Taunton  returns  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was 
839 ;  and  1902  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  genend  elec- 
tion of  1865,  756  voted  ;  and  about  1800  at  that  of  186a  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  54,442/. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
45,708Z.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  21  members.  The  famous  tower  of  St. 
Mary's  church  having  become  insecure,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt,  1858-62,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey  and  Mr.  G. 
O.  Scott,  the  new  structure  bein^  a  fac-simile  of  the  old  one. 
The  tower  of  St  James's  church  is  in  course  of  reconstruction. 
A  new  church,  St  John  the  Evangelist,  an  elegant  early  Second 
Pointed  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  lugh,  was 
erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith.  A  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  St 
George's,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  presbytery  attached, 
was  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Bucknall.  A 
Roman  Catholic  convent  has  also  &en  established  in  the  town. 
The  town  charities  are  about  to  be  amended  and  consolidated. 
The  Grammar-school  is  about  to  be  extended,  and  handsome  new 
buildings  are  being  erected  for  its  use.  A  new  college,  founded 
by  the  Congregationalists^  was  erected  in  1868  at  Fairwater,  out- 
side the  town.  The  building  is  a  handsome  Tudor  collegiate 
edifice  designed  by  Mr.  J.  James  to  accommodate  200  pupils.  A 
large  Elizabethan  Shire  Hall  for  assizes  and  county  business,  was 
erected  in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Moffat,  at  a  cost 
of  27,000/.  Two  new  banks  and  other  commercial  buildings 
have  also  added  to  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  town. 
The  silk  manufeu^ture  has  declined.  Glove-making  is  now 
the  leading  occupation ;  and  there  are  a  shirt-collar  manufacr 
tory,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries,  and  malthouses. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  being 
the  principal ;  a  great  market  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  each  month.  Four  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished weekly. 

TAVISTOCK,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  804],  16j  miles 
N.  from  Plymouth  by  railway.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 
Tavistock  returns  only  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons 
instead  of  2  as  heretofore.    In  1861  the  borough  oontained  1133 


inhabited  houses,  and  8857  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  771  since 
1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  426  ;  and  857  were 
registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  395  voted  ; 
at  that  of  1868  there  was  no  contest  Tavistock  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  great  copper  and  tin  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  town  are  engine  and  machine  works,  iron  foun- 
dries, a  steel  ordnance  factory,  maltings,  and  a  brewery.  The 
town  has  been  greatly  improved,  for  the  most  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  caused  a  complete  system  of 
drainage  to  be  carried  out ;  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  be 
brought  to  every  house ;  built  improved  labourers'  dwellings ; 
and  erected  hu^ge  and   convenient  covered  market  buildings 

a 863)  at  a  cost  of  25,000^  A  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  by 
r.  E.  B.  Stephens,  was  erected  in  1864  :  it  is  of  bronze  made 
from  the  tin  and  copper  obtained  from  mines  in  the  Bedford 
estates.  A  new  churcii  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
in  1867.  A  market  for  provisions  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a 
laiger  market  for  com  and  cattle  on  Friday.  A  newspaper  is 
published  weekly. 

TEWKESBURY,  Gloucestershire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  814], 
9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cheltenham  by  railwav.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  Tewkesbury  returns  only  1  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons  instead  of  2  as  heretofore.  In  1861  the  borough  con- 
tained 1268  inhabited  houses,  and  5876  inhabitants,  a  decrease 
of  2  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  325  electors ;  in  1868,  745 
were  registered.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  321  voted,  and 
634  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  22,852Z.; 
the  rateable  value,  19,1362.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion is  constitutea  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Some  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  ;  a  new  cemeteiy 
has  been  laid  out ;  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  improved ;  a 
new  Com  Exchange  erected ;  the  theatre  has  been  converted 
into  a  silk-mill ;  the  Quakers'  meeting-house  into  a  music-hall ; 
large  hosiery-mills  have  been  built  Markets  for  com  and  cattle 
are  held  on  Wednesday ;  for  meat  and  v^etables  on  Saturday. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

THERAj  SwfUa  Tkira,  but  generally  known  as  Santorini 
[£.  C.  voL  IV.  coL  824 J,  is  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  forming 
one  of  the  Sporades,  m  36°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  26''  25'  E.  lone.  On 
the  north-west  of  the  island  lie  two  smaller  isles,  called  Therasia 
and  Aspronisi,  once  joined  to  the  principal  island,  but  separated 
by  volcanic  action,  and  together  tormin^  the  bay  of  SantorinL 
Tlie  north-westem  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  the  islands 
of  Thera  and  Therasia,  and  has  a  depth  of  1170  feet,  which  has 
not  been  altered  by  the  emptions.  In  the  centre  of  this  bay  lie 
three  islets,  all  formed  by  volcanic  action  within  historic  times, 
named  Kaimeni  (the  burnt),  the  most  recent  of  which  was 
thrown  up  from  the  sea  wiUiin  five  years,  between  1707  and 
1712.  This  is  known  as  Nea  Kaimeni,  a  sterile  spot ;  but  on 
the  southern  side  of  it  was  a  deep  creek,  in  which  remained  the 
evident  signs  of  a  continued  volcanic  action,  though  all  appeared 
quiet  in  the  surrounding  islands.  In  this  creek  the  water  was 
usually  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  salts 
of  iron;  it  exlialed  vapour  of  hydro-sulphunc  acid;  it  was 
always  imquiet  from  the  escape  of  the  gas ;  and  in  it  no  marine 
plant  or  animal  could  live.  Of  this  last  fact  use  had  been  made 
for  the  ships  of  the  neighbourhood ;  they  were  sent  here  as  to  a 
careening  dock,  when  their  copper  bottoms  became  foul  from  the 
adhesion  of  molluscs  or  weeds,  and  in  three  or  four  days  they 
were  eflfectually  cleansed.  Somewhat  later  the  inhabitants  of 
Santorini  discovered  that  this  water  was  medicinal ;  they  came 
in  the  summer  to  bathe  ;  their  houses  were  built  on  the  shore, 
a  quay  was  constructed,  and  at  length  two  churches,  one  Greek 
and  one  Roman  Catholic,  arose  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors, who  were  becoming  numerous  in  the  bathing  season.  When 
the  season  closed,  however,  the  place  was  completely  deserted, 
and  onlv  one  family  was  left  to  look  after  the  houses  and  the 
moveables  which  were  left  in  them.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
islet  on  Jan.  30,  1866,  when  the  guardian  first  noticed  that  the 
roof  of  his  house,  constructed  of  concrete,  as  are  all  in  Santorini, 
had  cracked ;  and  on  examining  he  found  that  all  the  other  houses 
were  also  more  or  less  injured.  The  cone  of  Nea  Kaimeni,  about 
300  feet  high,  gave  eviaent  sicns  of  subterranean  action,  large 
blocks  of  lava  had  been  thrown  oown  its  slope,  and  stopped  by  the 
habitations.  These  appearances  were  attributed  by  the  solitary  in- 
habitant to  a  slight  earthquake  while  he  had  been  asleep ;  but 
he  quickly  saw,  without  feeling  any  tdiock,  that  the  fissures  were 
widening,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  day,  the  dwellings  near  the 
creek  were  threatened  with  ruin  from  the  immense  blocks  that 
were  hurled  down  against  them  from  the  summit  of  the  cone. 
On  the  following  day  these  phenomena  continued  with  aug*- 
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mented  force,  the  water  in  the  creek  was  in  violent  action,  ita 
temperature  was  greatly  raised,  the  rising  gas-bubbles  gave  it 
the  semblance  of  boiling,  and  the  vapour  of  hydro>suIphuric 
acid  which  was  evolved  became  insupportable.  With  frequent 
though  not  violent  shocks  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  quay 
and  the  rest  of  the  islet  was  slowly  sinking.  The  watchman 
and  his  fEunily,  however,  would  not  abandon  the  place  till  after 
the  following  night,  during  which  the  shocks  were  continuous, 
threatening  to  bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  that  shel- 
tered them  ;  just  before  dawn  they  saw  the  creek  covered  with 
a  yellow  flame  that  seemed  to  issue  from  its  bosom.  Without 
longer  stay  they  repaired  in  their  boat  to  Santorini  to  convey 
the  alarming  intelligence.  On  the  announcement  some  scientific 
men  undertook  to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  watch  the  phenomena, 
among  them  Dr.  Dedgalla,  by  whom  many  interesting  facts 
were  noticed.  One  was  that  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  four  small 
ponds  of  fresh  water  had  been  formed,  surrounded  by  volcanic 
rocks,  and  in  a  spot  where  fresh  water  had  not  previously  been 
found.  On  Feb.  3  a  reef  was  perceived  to  be  emerging  from 
the  creek,  formed  of  incandescent  lava  with  fragments  of  soil 
thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  continued  for 
several  days  with  great  regularity,  the  lava  as  it  met  the  water 
cooling  rapidly  at  first,  but  as  the  size  of  the  reef  increased  the 
newly-ejected  lava  threw  off  that  which  had  solidified  in  laige 
blocks  to  the  extending  edges.  On  Feb.  5  this  reef  had  attained 
a  length  of  75  yards  by  a  breadth  of  above  30,  and  a  height 
above  the  sea-level  of  about  30  feet.  It  continued  to  develope 
itself,  while  the  yellow  flames  were  seen  every  night  amon^  the 
interstices,  until  Feb.  20,  by  which  time  the  creek  had  been 
entirely  covered ;  no  longer  an  island  it  had  joined  itself  to  Nea 
Kaimeni  on  the  13th,  and  then  formed  a  promontory  on  the 
south  side  of  Nea  Kaimeni,  which,  however,  received  the  name 
of  Isle  St.  Qeorge. 

But  while  this  process  was  going  forward,  and  without  threat- 
ening to  do  any  great  injurv,  a  iresh  cause  of  alarm  was  dis- 
covered at  the  south-west  of  Nea  Kaimeni.  On  Feb.  8  it  was 
noticed  that  the  sea  off  the  coast  had  perceptibly  increased  in 
temperature,  and  had  assumed  the  yellowish-^en  tinge  which 
had  characterised  the  creek,  and  tnat  ebuUitions  of  gas  were 
evolved  in  abundance.  On  the  13th  a  new  islet  began  to  show 
itself  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  about  fifbv  yards  from  the 
coast.  As  at  St.  Qeorge,  it  was  formed  of  blocks  of  lava,  thrown 
together  irregularly,  on  some  of  which  were  perceived  molluscs 
and  fragments  of  marine  origin.  A  steam-boat  was  sent  with 
persons  to  report  on  the  phenomena.  It  was  found  that  the 
island,  which  received  the  name  of  Aphroessa,  after  showing 
itself  above  the  sea-level,  had  sunk  below  it  two  or  three  times, 
and  did  not  become  permanent  till  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
water  around  it  attained  a  temperature  of  60^  to  70°  F.; 
the  flames  on  the  island  and  frx)m  the  water  were  brilliant  at 
nighty  and  by  day  appeared  as  a  reddish  vapour.  By  the  20th 
the  islet  had  so  grown  that  only  a  narrow  passage  remained  of 
about  20  yards,  apparently  diminishing  every  day ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  water  arouna  had  risen  to  86^  On  this  day  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  sent  as  observers  were  aware  that  the  volcanic 
action  was  in  greater  activity  than  usual,  but  resolved  to  con- 
tinue their  ob^rvations.  One  remained  on  Uie  sea  shore,  the 
other  four  ascended  the  cone  of  Nea  Kaimeni  to  obtain  a  general 
view  of  the  whole.  At  9  a.m.  the  latter  party  found  themselves 
on  the  summit,  but  they  had  seen  that  the  siaes  had  been  newly 
fissured  to  great  depths  in  many  places,  whence  were  issuing 
volumes  of  steam  mixed  with  hydro-sulphuric  ga&  Taking  up 
positions  for  recording  their  observations,  they  suddenly  heard 
a  frightful  detonation,  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  black  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  in  a  few  seconds  attacked  by  a  shower  of  red-hot 
cinders  and  small  stones  that  fell  upon  and  around  them  like 
hail.  Sheltering  themselves  occasionally  under  rocks,  they 
reached  the  coast  and  the  vessel  wounded,  and  with  their  clothes 
torn  or  burnt  to  rags.  The  steam-boat  had  been  set  on  fire,  and 
several  of  the  mariners  wounded  by  the  fiery  shower,  and  the 
captain  of  a  bark  moored  at  the  side  of  Nea  Kaimeni  wbb  killed. 
An  Austrian  vessel,  the  Reka,  and  two  others  were  anchored 
near  Kaimeni,  on  a  bank,  which  was  but  the  summit  of  a  vol- 
cano, while  around  the  depth  was  too  great  for  anchors^;e.  In 
February  her  Majesty's  ships  the  Surprise,  the  Phosbe,  and  the 
Syrian,  had  been  sent  from  Malta  to  render  assistance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Santorini  if  necessary.  The  Surprise  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  watching  thie  phenomena.  The  sea  for 
several  miles  around  the  volcanic  island  had  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance, derived  from  the  sulphur,  and  was  boiling  at  100  yards 
distance  from  the  shore.    Tne  steam  rose  with  great  grandeur, 


smoke  and  sulphurous  vapour,  coloured  by  the  flame  from 
the  volcanic  cone,  issued  nom  aU  parts  of  the  island;  while, 
through  its  fissures,  an  immense  body  of  red-hot  lava  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  From  about  the  end  of  February  the  explo- 
sions became  less  frequent,  and  less  violent  In  March  it  was 
found  that  the  two  cnurches  stood,  but  greatly  damaged,  while 
of  the  houses  little  remained  but  the  walls,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
were  still  issuing  from  the  new  islets,  of  which  another  had  been 
formed  off  Aphroessa,  which  has  l]«en  named  Reka.  On  the 
ancient  soil  of^Nea  Kaimeni,  a  long  tract  extended  from  the  little 
port  on  the  west  of  the  island  to  that  of  St.  George,  from  which  arose 
smoke,  charged  with  steam  and  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  around 
were  deposits  of  sulphur.  At  none  of  these  vents  was  the  heat 
greater  than  the  boiling-point  of  mercury  (360"  F.^  on  March 
12,  but  a  few  days  later  the  heat  would  have  melted  zinc  (about 
600^).  In  May,  Reka  had  become  ioined  to  Aphroessa,  and  this 
had  become  united  to  the  larger  island,  but  with  a  distinct  cone, 
from  which  thick  smoke  was  continually  issuing.  From  the  end 
of  May  the  deposit  of  lava  had  been  extending  between  the  isle 
St.  Qeorge  and  that  of  Aphroessa  towards  tne  south-west,  in 
irregular  masses,  some  forming  eyots  above  the  sea-level,  and  some 
much  below  it ;  but  the  gas  evolved  had  become  carbonic  Still 
later  the  commander  of  a  Prussian  vessel  found  that  the  channel 
between  Nea  Kaimeni  and  Palaea  Kaimeni  had  been  reduced  in 
depth  from  100  fathoms  to  50  fathoms,  though  no  great  change 
of  level  had  been  made  in  the  islands  memselves.  The  careful 
observations  made  of  this  have  also  settled  the  disputed  question 
whether  flames  are  emitted  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  as  they 
were  here  seen  both  from  the  craters  and  through  the  cracks  and 
fissures  of  the  scoria. 

Thera  yields  great  quantities  of  puzzuolana,  valued  for  its  uses 
as  a  marine  concrete,  for  which  purpose  deep  quarries  have  been 
opened  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  terminal 
ports.  Since  the  late  volcanic  disturbances  it  was  reported  that 
m  these  excavations  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  had  been 
discovered.  French  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
asserted  discoveries,  and  their  report  to  the  French  Academy 
announced  that  they  had  found  numerous  walls  of  buildings, 
formed  of  masonry,  with  roofs  supported  by  beams  of  wild  olive 
wood.  They  appeiar  to  have  been  buried  by  a  volcanic  emp- 
tion,  and  with  them  are  found  remains  of  the  utensils  of  the 
former  dwellers,  of  whom  no  historic  record  exists.  The  utensils 
consist  of  knives  and  other  implements  of  obsidian,  extremely 
well  finished,  stone  mortars,  coarse  pottery,  with  some  specimens 
of  finer  pottery,  apparently  formed  on  a  wheeL  €roId  beads 
were  also  found,  not  cast,  but  apparently  hammered  into  shape 
by  stone  tools.  The  specimens  have  been  all  deposited  in  tne 
Imperial  Museum  at  Paris. 

THETFORD,  Norfolk  [E,  C.  voL  iv.  coL  832],  dOh  miles  S.W. 
from  Norwich  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  900  inhabited  houses  and  4208  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  133  since  1851.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the 
parliamentary  borough  was  reduced  frx)m  2  members  to  only  1, 
and  by  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868  it  was  wholly  disfran- 
chised. The  town  has  been  little  altered.  Thechurdiof  St  Cuth- 
bert  has  been  restored.  In  1860  a  new  scheme  was  sanctioned 
for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  town  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture.  Brewing,  malting,  and  tanning 
employ  many  hands,  and  there  are  extensive  agricultural  im- 
plement works,  engine  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
artificial  manure  and  chemical  works.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
monastery  of  St.  Sepulchre,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  is 
an  immense  warren  of  silver-gray  rabbits.  The  market  is  on 
Saturd^. 

THIRSK,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  a  voL  iv.  coL  8381 
14^  miles  N.E.  from  Ripon  by  railway.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  1205  inhabited  houses  and  5350  inhabitants,  an  in- 
crease of  31  since  I85I.  ThiiriL  returns  I  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1866  there  were  380  electors  ;  902  were  re- 
gistered in  1868,  and  806  voted  at  the  general  election.  No 
material  change  has  been  made  in  the  town.  Tanning  and 
leather  dressing,  malting,  an  iron  f oundiy,  and  com-mills  furnish 
employment,  but  the  cmef  trade  is  that  of  an  agricultural  centre. 
The  market  is  on  Monday. 

TIBET.    [Hdcalata  Mouhtains,  R  C.  ai 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Mnnater,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  854].  The  area  of  the  county  is  1658*9  square 
miles,  or  1,061,731  acres.  In  1861  there  were  43,316  inhabited 
houses  and  249,106  inhabitants,  of  whom  122,483  were  males 
and  126,623  females,  a  decrease  of  62,381  sinoe  1851.  In  1861 
there  were  14^202  Protestants  and  834,881  Bomaa  OathoUcs  in 
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the  county.  Tippenuy  letums  4  memben  to  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons— ^2  for  the  connty  at  large,  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Cashel  and  ClonmeL  In  1864  there  were  8996  counW  electors, 
and  9948  were  registered  in  1868.  The  net  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty was  669,933^.  in  1866.  During  1867,  3952  ^rsons  emi- 
Sated  from  the  county ;  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  from 
ay  Ist,  1851,  to  December  31st,  1867,  was  119,570. 

when  the  original  article  was  published  the  Qreat  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  ran  across  the  middle  of  the  county  from 
north  of  Templemore  to  south  of  £mly.  and  branches  were 
opened  to  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  The  latter  has  since  been 
extended  to  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir.  where  it  quits  the 
county  on  its  way  to  Waterford.  Another  line  has  been  carried 
along  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  from  the  main  line 
at  Roecrea  by  Nenagh  to  Bird  Hill,  wnence  it  proceeds  to 
Limenck. 

Copi)er,  lead,  and  zinc  mines,  and  collieries  are  worked,  but  in 
the  main  the  occupations  are  agricultuxaL  The  manufacture  of 
woollens,  once  of  some  extent,  had  become  almost  extinct,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  on  the 
Waterford  border.  Of  the  47,548  families  in  the  coimty  in  1861 
there  were  21,127  employed  in  agriculture,  7093  in  manufactures, 
trades,  &c,  and  19,328  in  other  pursuits.  As  in  so  many  of  the 
Irish  counties,  a  great  breadth  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation 
during  the  last  20  years,  but  the  process  appears  to  have  reached 
its  limit.  In  1867  there  were  28,104  fewer  acres  under  crop  than 
in  1861,  but  2183  more  than  in  1866.  The  great  decrease  has 
been  in  cereals,  a  much  larger  acreage  being  laid  down  in  pota- 
toes in  1867  than  in  1861,  and  above  6000  acres  more  in  grass. 
In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  277,765  acres  under  crops, 
of  which  37,366  acres  were  wheat,  66,035  acres  oats,  5342  acres 
barley,  270  acres  here  and  rve,  47,562  acres  potatoes,  22,656  acres 
turnips,  1298  acres  mangolcL  1368  acres  cabbage;  1081  acres 
carrots,  &c;  1018  acres  vetches  and  rape;  363  acres  flax,  and 
100,475  acres  meadow  and  clover.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  especial  care  is  taken  with  the  cows, 
butter  being  an  important  consideration,  as  large  quantities  of  it 
are  exported.  Sheep  farming  is,  however,  making  way  more 
decidedly  than  grazing  or  the  dairy.  The  number  of  sheep  kept 
is  larger  than  m  any  other  county  in  Ireland,  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  205,746  cattle  in  the 
county,  ot  which  85,466  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  40,1 10 
under  one  year  old ;  351,719  sheep,  of  which  131,799  were  under 
one  year ;  and  91,259  pigs.  The  nuinber  of  horses  was  25,303,  of 
w^di  18,850  were  kept  for  agricultural  piuposes,  795  for  traffic 
and  manufactures,  ana  1832  for  recreation.  About  12,000  asses, 
7000  goats,  and  575,000  poultry  are  kept 

In  1867  there  were  15  collieries  in  the  county,  of  which  12 
were  working,  all  but  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Bir- 
mingham, near  the  eastern  border,  and  owned  by  the  Mining 
C(mipany  of  Ireland.  The  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  number 
6  in  all,  but  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  is  not  returned 
either  for  the  mines  or  collieries,  with  the  exception  of  132  tons 
of  zinc  ore  in  1867  from  the  Tipperary  Silver  Mines. 

Taums  and  Villages, — Tipperary  contains  one  town,  Clonhel, 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  ;  two,  Nenagh  and  Tipperary,  of  over 
5000,  and  7  with  above  2000 — Cahir,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel, 
Fethaid,  Roscrea,  Templemore,  and  Thurles.  Cashel  and  Clon- 
mel have  separate  articles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  principal 
villages  we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1851,  and  a  few  other  supplementary  particulars. 

Cahir  [£.  C.  voL  ii.  col.  226],  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Clonmel ;  population  3456,  a 
decrease  of  263.  Calur  is  a  neat,  clean,  "  Quaker"  town,  very 
little  altered.  The  flour-mills  and  agriculture  are  the  main 
sources  of  employment. 

Carriehon*thiir  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  356],  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  6  miles  £.  of  Clonmel ;  population  6536. 
Carrick  is  situated  on  the  navigable  Suir,  by  the  junction  of  Uie 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  and  is  partly  in  the 
latter  county,  the  two  districts  being  united  by  a  oridge  over 
the  Suir.  From  its  favourable  position  it  has  a  good  local  and 
carrying  trade,  and,  since  the  establishment  of  a  large  woollen 
mill  and  linen  and  flax  mills,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  population,  and  many  workmen's  houses,  shops,  &c. 
have  been  built. 

Fethardy  8^  miles  N.  from  Clonmel  station ;  population  2303, 
a  decrease  of^464.    The  place  is  unaltered. 

Nenagh  [K  C.  vol.  iiL  coL  924J,  on  the  Roscrea  and  Limerick 
Railway,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Limenck ;  population  6284,  a  decrease 
of  1055.    The  town  is  finely  sitiiated,  out  is  a  dull  place,  though 


it  supports  3  or  4  newspapers.    A  neat  new  parish  church  was 
erected  here  in  1861. 

Roscrea  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  345],  19  miles  by  railway  E.  by  N. 
of  Neni^h ;  population  3725,  remains  almost  unaltered. 

Templemore f  on  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  7{ 
miles  N.  from  Thurles ;  population  4137,  a  decrease  of  238.  The 
town  has  some  trade  as  an  agricultural  centre,  and  adjoining  it 
is  the  Priorv,  the  fine  modem  mansion  of  Sir  J.  C.  Carden,  Bart., 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  and 
attract  many  visitors. 

Thurles  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  841],  on  the  Qreat  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  21  miles  N.  by E.  from  Tipperary;  population 
4866,  a  decrease  of  1055.  The  town  is  well  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  its  trade  appears  to  be 
reviving.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  In  the 
town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  monastery  and  college. 

Tipi>erary  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  857],  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  RaUwav,  24^  miles  K.W.  from  Clonmel,  and  3  miles 
from  the  Limerick  Junction  station ;  population  5872,  a  decrease 
of  1129.  Tipperary  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  grazing  district, 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  appears  Ukelv  to  become  the  chief 
business  town  of  the  county.  Tne  daily  butter  market  is  said 
to  be  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Cork,  and  it  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Socie^.  A  spacious  com 
and  provision  market  has  been  erected  in  which  markets  are 
held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday.  A  handsome  Gbthic  Roman 
Catholic  church,  with  a  tower  and  spire  156  feet  high^  and  win- 
dows ofpainted  glass,  has  been  added  to  the  ecclesi^itical  build- 
ings. Tne  parish  church  is  also  a  fine  building,  and  there  are 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  chapels,  an  Erasmus  Smith's,  and  a 
National  school,  a  Town-hall,  a  gooa  hotel,  and  3  branch  banks. 

Borris'O-Kane,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nenagh  station;  pop. 
1034,  a  decrease  of  142.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesdav. 
Borris'O-Lecfgh,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Devils- 
bit  Mountains,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Templemore  station  ;  pop.  907, 
a  decrease  of  218 ;  has  a  small  market  on  Monday.  Cloglmrdan, 
on  the  Parsonstown  and  Nenagh  Railway,  9  miles  N.£.  from 
Nenagh,  and  1^  miles  N.W.  from  the  CWhjordan  station ;  pop. 
781,  a  decrease  of  272 ;  the  market  is  on  fnd&y.  EnUy,  [E.  <J.  S. 
voL  ii  col.  9061,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Rnocklong  station  on  the  Qreat  Southern  and 
Western  Railway ;  pop.  366,  a  decrease  of  59.  Emly  itself  is  a 
very  poor  place.  The  diocese  is  united  with  the  dioceses  of 
Cashel,  Waterford,  and  Lismore.  The  diocese  of  Emly  com- 
prises an  area  of  257,786  acres,  divided  into  28  benefices  and  1 
perpetual  cure.  The  population  in  1861  was  62,196,  of  whom 
1414  or  2*3  per  cent,  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ; 
60,707  or  97*6  per  cent  Roman  Catholics,  and  75  or  '1  per  cent 
of  other  persuasions.  The  Roman  Catholic  see  of  Emly  is 
united  with  the  archdiocese  of  CasheL  Gulden,  2  miles  W.  from 
Cashel ;  pop.  548 ;  the  market  is  obsolete.  KiUenatUe,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Cashel;  pop.  1065.  A  handsome  and  richly  deco- 
rated Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  fine  local  limestone.  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  here  in  1860  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  McCarthy.      MulUnahone,   10  miles  N.E.  from  Femard; 

S»p.  974,  decrease  47.  A  market,  chiefly  for  butter,  is  held  on 
onday.  Neujport,  5  miles  E.  of  the  Castleconnell  station  of 
the  Limerick  and  Killaloe  Railway ;  pop.  1102,  a  decrease  of  12. 
The  m&rkfit  is  obsolete 

TIVERTON,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  858],  18  miles  N. 
from  Exeter  by  the  Tiverton  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  2210  inhabited  houses 
and  10,447  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  697  since  1851.  Tiverton 
returns  2  membera  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  number  of 
electora  in  1866  was  465  ;  and  1155  were  r^;istered  in  1868. 
The  estimated  rental  was  45,4692.  in  1866 ;  tne  rateable  value 
37,7081.  The  town  is  clean,  well  paved,  lighted  and  in  good 
condition.  Manv  dwelling-houses  and  shops  have  been  built 
A  new  Town-hall,  late  Yenetian  in  style,  of  local  stone  with 
columns  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  was  erected  in  1864,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Lloyd.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exterior 
is  an  octagonal  tower  80  feet  high ;  of  the  interior,  the  great 
hall,  52  feet  by  32  and  27  feet  high.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
has  been  restored  throughout  A  new  church,  St  Paul's,  has 
been  erected.  An  amended  scheme  has  been  sanctioned  for  the 
Qrammar  SchooL  An  Athenasum  has  been  founded.  Lace  is 
extensively  made ;  the  principal  mill  employs  1000  hands. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  the  latter  is 
little  attended. 

TOTNES,  or  TOTNESS,  Devonshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  coL  870], 
28|  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter  by  the  South  Devon  Railway  . 
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In  1861  the  borot^gh  contained  7d3  inhabited  houses,  and  4000 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  419  since  1851.  Totnes  returned  2 
members  to  Parliament,  and  in  1866  had  382  electors ;  but  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  corropt  prac- 
tices, having  reported  "  that  at  every  election  for  the  borough 
since  and  including  the  election  in  the  year  1857  corrupt 
Bracticea  had  extensively  prevailed,"  Totnes  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  town  has  been  considerably 
improved  ;  old  houses  have  been  modernised,  new  houses, 
banks,  and  shops  built,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dart  improved. 
As  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  Totnes  has  a  large 
business,  and  by  the  Dart  imports  coal  and  timber,  and -exports 
a  great  quantity  of  cider,  com,  and  i^cultural  produce  gene- 
rally. The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  a  great  cattle  market  is 
hela  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.  On  the  Plains  a 
granite  obelisk  26  feet  high  was  erected  in  1864  as  a  memorial 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wills,  the  Australian  explorer,  a  native  of  Totnes. 

TOULOUSE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  872J,  although  it  has  increased 
in  population  from  85,554  in  1851  to  126,936  in  1866,  has  been 
veiy  slow  in  improving  its  crooked,  narrow  streets,  or  ameliorat- 
ing its  sanitary  condition,  or  enlarging  its  means  of  communica- 
tion with  its  suburbs.  It,  however,  began  in  1854  with  some  un- 
important works,  and  in  1856  established  a  line  of  defence  for  the 
collection  of  the  octroi  It  then  becan  to  borrow,  and  7,000,000 
francs  were  obtained  from  the  public  treasury.  Since  then  the 
church  of  St.  Satumin  has  been  restored,  and  in  1867  two 
streets,  each  48  feet  wide,  were  opened,  one  from  the  Boulevard 
Napoleon  to  the  All^e  St.  Michel ;  the  other  from  the  Place  du 
Pont  to  the  March^  Convert.  Along  these  houses  have  been 
erected  of  a  uniform  height  of  57  feet.  Within  the  last  two 
years  other  streets  have  been  improved;  and  the  spirit  of  prepress 
appears  to  have  reached  the  venerable  old  town,  which  the  floral 
games  still  enliven. 

TOWER  HAMLETS,  Middlesex  [London,  E.  C.  voL  iii.  coL 
594].  Bv  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  parliamentair  borough  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  was  divided  into  two  boroughs,  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets and  Hackney,  each  to  return  two  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament. Hackney  has  a  separate  notice  [Haoknet,  E.  C.  S.]. 
By  Schedule  C.  of  the  Act,  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
is  made  to  consist  of  the  division  of  the  Tovxr  Hamlets,  which 
contained  44  inhabited  houses  and  783  inhabitants  at  the  census 
of  1861 ;  the  parish  of  St,  Oeorg^s-in-lhe-Eaet,  witli  6169  inha- 
bited houses  and  48,891  inhabitants ;  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Twcn,  with  10,758  inhabited  houses  and  73,064  inhabitants ;  and 
the  unions  of  Poplar^  with  11,123  inhabited  houses,  and  79,196 
inhabitants;  Stepney,  with  7441  inhabited  houses,  and  56,572 
inhabitants ;  and  Whitechapel,  with  8620  inhabited  houses,  and 
78.187  inhabitants;  in  all  44,155  inhabited  houses,  and  336,693 
innabitants.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  new  borough  32,547 
electors  registered,  and  over  20,000  are  believed  to  have  voted  at 
the  general  election.  The  whole  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  is  in- 
cluded within  the  metropolis.    [London,  E.  C.  S.]. 

TRALEE,  the  capital  of  Kerry  county,  province  of  Munster, 
Ireland  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  875],  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Tralee 
Bay,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Tralee  and  Killamev  Railway, 
21  f  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Killamey.  In  1861  the  borough 
contained  1341  inhabited  houses,  and  10,355  inhabitants,  an  in- 
crease of  398  since  1851.  Of  the  inhabitants  1184  were  Protes- 
tants, and  9171  Roman  Catholics.  Tralee  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1866  there  were  253  electors; 
and  263  were  registered  in  1868.  The  borough  revenue  is  about 
2500^;  the  rateable  value  of  property  11,600^.  The  town  is 
little  altered.  Vessels  of  light  burden  load  and  discharge  at  the 
basin  near  the  town,  larger  vessels  at  Samphire  Island,  8  miles 
distant.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter,  bacon, 
grain  and  flour.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  12  vessels,  all  under  50  tons, 
of  335  tons  aggregate  Durden.  During  1867  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port,  chiefly  coastwise,  inwards  163  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  14,606  tons  aggregate  burden,  32  steamers  of  12,005 
tonSj  and  9  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2398  tons;  outwards^  48 
British  sailing-vessels  of  5854  tons,  1  steamer  of  46  tons,  and  3 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  902  tons.  The  amount  of  customs' 
duties  collect^  at  the  port  during  1867  was  16,019/.  a  decrease 
of  1607/.  from  1866  on  com  and  tea;  the  duty  received  on 
British  spirits  was  6337/.,  an  increase  of  6284/.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  There  are  3  branch  banks. 
Two  newspapers  are  published,  each  twice  a  week.- 

■  TRANSGARIEP,  formerly  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty, 
fopns   with   TRANSVAAL,  two  recogmsed  r^ublics,   con- 


sisting chiefly  of  Dutch  boers  or  farmers,  who  or  whose  prede- 
cessors have  emigrated  from  Cape  Colony.  They  first  removed 
to  Natal  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  cols.  91 7 — 18],  where  an  account  is  given 
of  their  proceedings  up  to  1842.  In  1843  a  general  move  took 
place  beyond  the  Drachenbetg,  then  the  boundary  of  Natal, 
whither,  previously,  individuals  had  proceeded,  purchasing  from 
the  natives,  at  that  time  the  Griguas  and  Basutos,  the  right  of 
settling.  When  the  great  body  moved,  imder  Andries  Petronius, 
they  were  not  so  scrupulous.  They  took  possession,  not  only  of 
the  land,  but,  in  many  cases,  of  the  herds  of  the  natives,  wAom 
they  reduced  wherever  they  could  to  a  state  of  servitude.  A 
sort  of  Dutch  republic  was  instituted :  Petronins  was  Land- 
drost,  with  Veldt-comets,  and  a  Volksraad,  or  Oenend  Assembly. 
The  intmsion  va«  of  couise  lesented  bv  the  tribes  who  wek 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  and  acts  oi  violence  and  outrage 
took  place  on  both  sides,  but  against  the  well-armed  boers  the 
natives  had  but  little  chance.  In  1848  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  was  ordered  to  proclaim  and 
maintain  the  British  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River  tei^ 
ritory,  a  proceeding  justified  by  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1850,  which  said  of  the  boers,  ''they  assumed 
absolute  independence,  established  a  species  of  government  for 
themselves,  disputed  native  titles  to  land,  disclaimed  being 
amenable  to  any  native  mrindiction,  even  when  within  the 
acknowledged  territory  of  native  chiefs,  and  in  the  result  it 
became  apparent  that  unless  the  British  Government  interposed 
its  authority,  nothing  but  discord,  violence,  and  crime,  and  a 
total  extinction  of  the  rights  of  the  natives,  must  follow." 
The  Dutch  fought,  but  were  defeated,  and  had  to  submit 
R^ulations  for  uie  government  of  the  tenritory  were  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  There  was  to  be  a  British  Resident,  with  a 
cotmcil.  But  the  most  important  of  these  regulations  was  as  to 
the  tenure  of  lands.  It  declared  that  ''the  lands  within  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignly  belonging  to  anv  native  chief  and 
people,  are  to  be  protected  for  the  use  of  such  chief  and  people ; 
and  shall  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and  usa^  of  such  chief  and 
people  in  re^rd  to  all  rights  of  occupation  or  inheritance ; 
ana  all  questions  touching  the  same  snail,  as  heretofore,  l)e 
determined  bv  the  tribunals  of  such  chief  and  people.  All 
lands  within  the  Omnge  River  Sovereignhr,  not  allotted  to  any 
chief  or  people,  shall  1^  held  from  her  IV^ijesty  the  Queen,  by 
grant,  on  such  moderate  quit-rent  as  maj  be  fixed ;  such  grants 
to  be  in  the  name  of  the  High  Commissioner,  acting  on  her 
Majesty's  behalf,  and  to  be  signed,  under  his  Excellency's  order, 
by  the  British  Resident.  The  amount  of  such  quit-rents, 
together  with  every  description  of  revenue  raised  within  the 
Sovereignty,  shall  lie  applied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same."  It  also  declar^  that  the  British  jurisdiction  over  all 
kind  of  offences  against  the  law  extended  to  the  25th  d^^ree  of 
S.  lat.,  which  is  in  fact  the  Yaal  River  before  it  joins  the 
Orange.  Some  few  English  settlers  were  induced,  under  the 
airangement,  to  remove  hither;  but  the  Dutch  boers  were 
highly  dissatisfied,  and  again,  under  Petronius,  transferred 
themselves  to  the  north  of  the  Yaal,  driving  out  the  natives, 
and  taking  forcible  possession  of  their  lands. 

Removed  beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  the  boers 
became  more  lawless  and  more  hostile  to  the  natives,  whom 
they  plundered  and  captured  without  scruple.  When  Mr.  James 
Chapman  travelled  thorough  their  country  in  1849,  he  estimated 
their  number  at  about  3000  families,  with  numerous  native 
slaves,  whom  they  term  apprentices.  How  these  slaves  are 
acquired  he  also  tells.  On  leaving  Transvaal,  he  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Sechelli,  a  native  chief  of  the  Bakweine,  converted 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  part  of  the  Basuto  tribe.  It  lies  beyond 
the  western  limit  of  the  republic,  between  it  and  the  Kala- 
hiri  desert  His  town  had  been  attacked  by  the  boers  in 
the  latter  part  of  1862,  and  his  loss,  says  Mr.  Chapman 
{Travels  in  (he  InterioT  of  Sowtk  Africa,  published  in  1868,) 
*'was  68  men  killed  of  his  own  tribe,  besides  a  number  of 
women,  and  between  5200  and  300  children  carried  away 
captives.  He  lost  also  about  1600  head  of  cattle,  and  several 
thousand  sheep  and  goats.  Por  his  cattle  he  seemed  not  to 
care  so  much,  although  his  people  were  starving.  He  hoped 
to  be  able  to  replace  tnem  bv  the  profits  of  huntings  for  ivory ; 
but  liis  people  felt  sorelv  the  loss  of  their  children.  Ninety 
waggon  loaas  of  com  haa  been  canied  off  by  the  boers,  and  the 
rest  they  had  burned  in  his  town."  The  boers  plead  that  Uiese 
expeditions,  commandos  they  are  called,  are  merely  reprisals,  as 
the  natives  steal  their  cattle,  with  other  thefts,  at  eveiy  op- 
portunity, and  in  this  case  Sechelli  had  refused  to  give  up  a 
chief  whom  they  accused  pf  such  a.  theft,  and  who  had  fled 
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hither  for  protection.  But  these  thefts  may  too  often  be  called 
attempts  at  recovery.  Mr.  Chapman  adds,  '^  several  mothers 
had  followed  the  boers  home,  and,  hiding  themselves  during  the 
day,  endeavoured  at  night  to  steal  away  their  children  ;  a  few 
only  had  succeeded  and  returned."  Had  they  been  overtaken, 
mothers  and  children  would  have  been  shot  down,  or  brought 
back  to  slavery.  The  Cape  Government  up  to  this  time  had 
shown  itself  desirous  of  protecting  the  natives ;  but  the  war 
carried  on  by  Sir  H.  Smith  had  been  expensive,  and  was  un- 
popular in  the  colony  as  well  as  in  England.  To  undertake 
another  war  against  the  scattered  residents  in  the  Transvaal 
would  have  been  even  more  expensive,  and  probably  with  no 
better  result  than  another  removal  ;  so  the  British  Government 
resolved  to  disembarrass  itself  of  these  two  troublesome  a})- 
pendages.  Strong  remonstrances  were  made  against  this  as 
alike  cruel  and  faithless  to  natives  and  Europeans.  Notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances,  a  convention  was  agreed  upon,  and 
ratified  on  May  13,  1862,  with  Petronius,  the  President  of 
Transvaal,  by  Sir  Geoi^e  Cathcart,  tlien  Governor  of  the  Cape. 
It  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  republic ;  it  disclaimed, 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  ''all  alliances  whatever,  and 
with  whomsoever,  of  the  coloured  natives  north  of  the  Vaal 
River ;"  but  it  provided  "  that  no  slavery  is  or  shall  be  per- 
mitted or  practised  in  the  countiy  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal 
River  by  the  immigrant  farmera."  It  agreed  that  no  arms 
or  ammunition  shoidd  be  supplied  to  the  natives,  although 
no  objection  was  to  be  made  to  the  boera  obtaining  their 
supplies  within  the  British  settlements.  In  1853  Sir  G.  R. 
Clerk  was  also  commissioned  to  abandon  the  Orange  River 
territory ;  the  British  troops  and  the  British  residents  were 
withdrawn.  No  sooner  had  this  taken  place  than  the  boers 
diligently  circulated  around  them  the  statement  that  the  British 
had  assigned  to  them  all  the  adjacent  territories ;  and  as  the 
natives  found  their  supplies  of  lire-arms  cut  off,  they  readily 
believed  it.  The  Engliui  became  as  unpopular  as  the  Dutch  ; 
they  were  accused  of  abandoning  their  old  allies  to  known 
oppressora  ;  and  the  native  chiefs  endeavoured  to  form  a  confe- 
deration for  mutual  support  But  what  could  bows  and  arrows, 
or  a  few  indifferent  nre-arms,  procured  from  the  Portuguese 
tradera  to  the  Zambesi,  effect  ?  The  Cape  Government  kept 
rigidly  to  the  treaty,  but  by  the  boera  it  was  violated  witliout 
scruple.  Raids  on  the  natives  were  constant,  although  some- 
times fearfully  revenged  ;  and  slavery,  scarcely  veiled  under  the 
term  apprenticeage,  was  universal  throughout  both  republics. 
It  became  notorious,  and  in  1854  Mr.  Adderly  broiight  tne  sub- 
ject before  parliament,  but  his  motion  for  reconsidering  the  order 
in  council  for  tlie  abandonment  was  opposed  and  withdrawn. 
The  evils,  however,  continued  to  increase :  hostilities  with  the 
Basntoa  were  incessant ;  and  at  length,  in  1867,  the  Basutos 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  become  British  subjects,  the  Cape 
Government  took  up  the  subject  seriously.  Supported  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the 
Governor,  sent  a  party  of  mounted  police  to  clear  out  all 
intrudera  on  the  Basuto  lands  as  far  as  the  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey 
line.  President  Brandt  and  the  Volksraad  protested  loudly 
Against  the  interference,  but  it  was  sanctioned  uy  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  Mr.  Adderly,  now  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  stating  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  that  the  intention 
vaa  not  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Basuto  land,  but  to  enable 
the  Natal  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  to  annex 
them."  This  decision  was  apparently  hastened  oy  the  discovery 
of  gold,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Natal  [E.  C.  S. 
coL  991].  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
^as  to  proceed  to  tne  Basuto  district,  in  order  to  settle  the 
difficulties  existing  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Orange  River 
fiettlera,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  British  Government  might 
be  induced  to  assume  the  sovereignty  farther  northward,  so  that 
British  law  should  extend  over  Damara  to  the  Zambesi 

The  Orange  River  Sovereignty  has  somewhat  va^e  boundaries, 
^cept  on  the  south.  Here  the  Orange  River,  which  rises  in  the 
Quathlamba  Mountains,  in  about  28°  15'  S.  lat,  runs  south- 
west to  about  31**,  and  then  north-west  to  29°  5',  where  it 
receives  the  Vaal,  thus  forming  a  crescent,  is  the  boundary, 
^^P^Unting  it  from  the  C^pe  Colony,  and  from  Natal  on  the  east. 
The  Vaal  River,  which  rises  high  up  in  the  northern  portion  of 
uie  Drachenberg,  is  the  northern  boundary;  on  the  west  are  the 
Bechuanaa  and  the  Kahihiri  desert  It  lies  in  about  26°  to  31° 
o.  lat  and  24"^  to  30°  £.  long.  It  contains  about  60,000  square 
'^^  and  is  a  plateau  of  considerable  height  There  are  many 
streams,  but  nearly  all  are  torrents  during  the  rains,  and  dry  in 
toe  Bummer,  and  all  are  affluents  of  either  the  Vaal  or  the 


Orange,  which,  receiving  the  Vaal  also,  pours  its  watera  into  the 
Atlantic.  None  of  them  are  navi^ble.  It  is  very  fertile  when 
not  suffering  from  droughts,  which,  however,  are  freauent 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  thrive,  wool  being  largely  produced. 
Game  is  abundant ;  and  game  includes  antelopes  of  many 
varieties  in  herds,  elands,  buffaloes,  gnus,  quaggas,  zebras,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  above  all  the  elephant,  who  is  hunted  for 
his  tusks.  Birds  also  abound,  including  the  ostrich,  which  is 
himted  for  its  feathers.  In  the  streams,  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami  are  ])lentif ul,  as  well  as  fish.  Bloem-fontein  is  the  pnn- 
cipal  town ;  it  has  a  church  or  two,  but  is  little  more  than  a  village. 

Transvaal  lias  as  yet  a  less  defined  boundary.  It  extends 
probably  from  about  26°  S.,  where  it  joins  the  Orange  River 
Territory,  to  the  Limpopo  River  on  the  north,  in  about  22°,  and 
between  about  26°  and  32°  £.  long.  It  is  also  a  plateau  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  contains  about  50,000  square  miles,  about 
25,000  settlers,  and  about  250,000  natives.  Mr.  Chapman  says 
of  it  that  it  is  generally  very  salubrious,  and  is  found  beneficial 
to  persons  suffering  from  asthma  and  other  pulmonary  diseases* 
He  adds,  '^  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  banev,  all  descriptions 
of  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  whole  Transvaal  country  in  well 
adapted.  The  Magallisberg  and  all  the  warmer  districts  are  par* 
ticmarly  suited  for  the  vine,  which  they  are  beginning  to  culti- 
vate rather  extensively,  and  wine  may  some  day  be  the  principal 
export  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  sweet  reed  {HoUn$ 
Boccharaius)  is  also  grown,  and  converted  into  brandy,  wine,  and 
vinegar."  Peaches  and  oranges  flourish,  and  soil  and  climate 
seem  well  adapted  for  coffee  and  the  sugar-cane.  Silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  tin  ores  have  been  found,  and  there  ara  deposits 
of  coal.  The  chief  town  is  Potchefstrom,  with  a  population  of 
about  1500.  The  fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Orange  River 
Territory,  and  ivory  is  the  principal  article  of  trade. 

The  gold-fields,  as  we  have  stated,  are  treated  of  under  Natal. 
But  we  may  add  that  they  continue  to  be  worked  with  advan- 
tage, exports  from  the  colony  to  the  value  of  30,0002.  having 
been  made  during  the  month  of  August,  1868 ;  and  that,  in 
addition,  diamonds  ore  said  to  have  been  found,  but  this  requires 
confirmation.  The  native  chiefs  on  whose  territories  these  dis* 
coveries  have  been  made,  Moselikatse  and  Machuen,  have  both 
desired  to  be  received  as  British  subjects. 

TRINCOMALEE  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  coL  886,  ond  voL  iL  coL  4071 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  8°  35'  S. 
lat.,  and  81°  20^  K  long.  It  is  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula, 
which  stretches  boldly  between  two  excellent  harbours,  the  inner 
and  outer,  and  which  at  its  southern  extremity  rises  into  lofty 
precipices  covered  with  wood.  The  town,  though  ancient,  is  now 
poor,  depopulated,  and  neglected.  The  houses  are  ill-constructed, 
except  the  official  buildings ;  the  bazaara  the  worat  furnished  of 
any  m  Ceylon ;  the  inhabitants  are  unenterprising  and  indolent. 
Rice,  fruits,  and  other  articles  of  food  are  imported,  although  the 
surrounding  district  is  remarkably  fertile  ;  and  even  the  Hindu 
temples,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  in  barbarous  taste,  and 
have  no  interest  The  climate  is  hot ;  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  coolest  months,  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  prevculs  (April  to 
October),  is  about  77° ;  the  mean  of  the  hottest,  when  the  land- 
wind,  or  S.W.  monsoon,  blows,  is  about  83°.  There  is  little 
export  trade,  the  produce  being  hardly  enough  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  although  the  adjacent  comitry  was  once  populoup, 
and  exported  grain  anu  other  provisions  to  the  coasts  of  Hin- 
dustan. Many  reservoira  and  other  works  for  irrigation  and 
drainage  are  now  in  ruins  and  choked  up  ;  and  swamps,  jungles, 
and  woods,  abounding  with  wild  hogs,  buffEdoes,  and  elephants, 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  n^alaria,  and  render  the  climate  more 
unwholesome  than  the  greater. port  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 
The  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  the  visit  6 
of  ships  to  its  bay,  are  the  main  supports  of  what  little  business 
exists ;  and  the  export  of  ebony,  which  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  adjacent  forests,  forms  the  chief  employment  of  its 
industry. 

The  condition  of  Trincomalee  is  indeed  remarkable.  It  has 
by  fi^  the  best  harbour  in  the  island^  possessing  the  advantages 
of  being  accessible  to  ships  by  any  wmd,  of  perfect  security  for 
them  when  entered,  and  of  a  depth  of  water  enabling  ships  of 
large  burthen  to  lie  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  permit  the 
caries  to  be  landed  or  embarked  without  the  aid  of  boats.  The 
harbour  is  also  protected,  though  inefficiently,  by  the  batteries  of 
Fort  Ostenbuiy  and  Fort  Frederick ;  and  there  is  a  dockyard 
available  for  tne  occasional  repair  of  vessels.  From  its  great 
advanta^  it  has  been  suggested,  and  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  supports 
the  opinion,  that  Trincomalee  should  be  made  the  capital  of  the 
iehma  and  the.residence  of  the  governor.    It  is  true  tjuat  moBt  of 
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the  commerce  lies  at  present  on  the  western  side  of  the  islancL 
Colombo  was  selected  as  being  nearest  the  cinnamon  districts 
by  the  Portugese,  and  for  the  same  reason  continued  by  the 
Dutch ;  but  cinnamon  now  forms  a  trifling  item  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  Ceylon ;  the  extension  of  the  coffee  districts  has  brought 
them  much  nearer  to  Trincomalee,  and  the  fertility  of  the  district 
around  it  must  encourage  its  advance.  A  railroad  and  a  tele- 
^ph  line,  besides  other  advantages,  would  remove  eveij  present 
inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the  transference  of  tne  seat 
of  government,  and  would  give  great  convenience  to  merchants 
and  shippers ;  it  would  form  a  better  point  of  call  for  the  India 
mails  than  Point  de  Oalle,  and  a  favourable  naval  station  for  a 
British  squadron.  Latterly,  however,  some  measures  have  been 
taken  for  deepening  the  passage  of  what  is  called  Adam's  Bridge, 
between  the  Isle  of  Ramiseram  and  the  continent  Since  1837 
the  government  of  Madras  have,  through  their  engineer,  Lieut- 
Gen.  Menteith,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  depth  of  low-water 
spring-tides  from  3^  feet  to  11  or  12  feet,  and  it  is  stated  that  this 
oould  be  farther  increased  to  15  feet  at  a  moderate  cost.  As  the 
passage  exists  it  is  already  much  used ;  between  May  1,  I860, 
and  April  30,  1861,  there  passed  through  it  2447  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  India,  and  the  trade  between  India  and 
China,  of  which  the  aggregate  burden  was  205,529  tons.  For 
this  trade  Jafhapatam  would  probably  be  a  more  convenient 
port  of  call,  but  Trincomalee  would  still  be  preferable  for  vessels 
coming  from  Europe. 

Trincomalee  is  about  95  miles  from  Kandy,  and  165  miles 
from  Colombo,  direct  distances.  An  excellent  carriage-road  has 
been  carried  across  the  island  from  Colombo  to  Trincomalee  by 
the  British ;  it  was  completed  in  1833. 

(Sir  J,  Emerson  Tennenfs  Ceylon,) 

TRINIDAD  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  856-7]  has  been  one  of  the 
most  steadily  progressive  and  prosperous  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  population  of  68,600  in  1851  had  risen  to  84,438 
in  1861,  of  whom  46,074  were  males  and  38,364  females.  Of  the 
whole  5341  were  Europeans,  and  11^716  had  come  from  other 
British  colonies.  Laige  numbers  of  immigrants  from  India  and 
China  had  been  introduced  every  year  since,  and  the  population 
of  1868  could  have  been  little  if  anythmg  below  100,000.  The 
immigrants  are  received  imder  indenture  for  specific  terms,  and 
provision  is  made  for  their  return  home,  unless  they  choose  to 
renew  their  engagements.  Oii  October  1,  1865,  there  were  9879 
under  indenture,  and  5282  on  estates,  not  under  indenture,  the 
Chinese  numbering  only  585,  the  rest  Indians ;  and  the  total  being 
15,161.  The  decrease,  842  from  1864,  was  apparently  owing  to 
the  departures,  for  which,  it  appears,  the  emigrants  make  careful 
preparation,  as  on  Dec.  21, 1865,  one  ship  carried  away  354  men, 
87  women,  and  73  children,  to  Calcutta,  by  whom  a  sum  of 
9700^.  was  deposited  for  transmission  to  IndiiL  while  with  the 
surgeon  there  was  deposited  in  specie  27012.,  oeside  specie  not 
deposited,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silver  chains,  bangles,  &c  The 
97002.  was  the  proi>erty  of  193  individuals,  and  the  27012.  of  82 
persons.  "The  Chinese,"  says  the  report  of  the  governor,  "  who 
arrived  in  Trinidad  in  the  year  1864-5  are  generally  well  spoken 
of  by  the  immigration  agent  of  that  colony.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  have  been  more  subordinate  than  was  expected ;  some  of 
the  gangs  have  not  onlv  worked  well  for  wages,  but  have  sur- 
rounded themselves  witn  gardens,  and  have  acquired  pigs  and 
poultry ;  and  the  women  are  nearlv  all  industrious  and  quiet. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  description,  some  of  the 
gangs  being  idle  and  unmanageable.  The  Chinese  are  more 
oifficult  to  manage  than  the  Indians,  and  require  temper  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  overseer."  The  immigration,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  unmixed  good.  The  upset  price  of  the  crown 
lands  was  fixed  at  40«.  per  acre,  which  was  considered  too  high, 
and  in  19  yeara  onlv  3423  acres  had  been  sold.  On  the  unappro- 
priated lands  not  less  than  3000  squatten  had  planted  them- 
selves, occupying  from  4000  to  5000  acres.  These  squatters,  the 
Report  says,  "might  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  com- 
posed of  laborious,  well-conducted,  but  poor  people,  who,  though 
they  would  not  work  for  wages,  yet  cultivate  the  land  on  which 
they  are  settled,  and  raise  cocoa,  coffee,  plantains,  &c.,  for  sale. 
These  are  said  to  be  generally  persons  of  mixed  Spanish  blood, 
or  the  children  of  parents  who  were  free  before  1834.  The  other 
class  consists  of  a  population  idle,  dissolute,  half-savage,  and  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  civilisation,  who  cultivate  small 
patches  of  Indian-corn  and  rice  barely  sufficient  for  their  own 
subsistence."  In  1867,  says  the  report  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, a  scheme  was  commenced  tentatively  for  removing 
"at  once  all  new  squatters,  and  those  of  the  unimproving  and 
■emi-barbaioxis  clasS|  to  allow  the  well-disposed  to  purchase  the 


land  on  which  they  are  settled  at  20$.  per  acre  for  ordinary  land, 
and  40«.  per  acre  for  village  sites ;  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them,  to  provide  them  with  land  elsewhere  on  advantageoiu 
terms,  and  to  concentrate  the  settlements  as  much  as  possible, 
and  found  villages,  both  with  a  view  to  the  social  improvement 
of  the  s^uattera  and  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  the  land  which  thev 
occupy  m  a  wasteful  and  irregular  manner."  The  crown  lands 
are  likewise  lowered  to  the  same  prices  for  the  general  purchasers, 
and  it  is  said  the  scheme  works  well.  In  1861  the  imports  were 
valued  at  856,727/.,  of  which  372,3142.  were  £rom  the  United 
Kincdom ;  the  exports  at  645,5622.,  of  which  429,0272.  were  to 
the  United  Kinguom,  and  of  the  total  376,8652.  was  for  sugar, 
and  136,7822.  for  cacao.  In  1866  the  imports  were  valued  at 
878,3572.,  the  exports  at  1,622,3382.  Those  of  sugar  and  cacao 
had  largely  increased  ;  of  sugar,  813,349  cwts.  had  been  sent  out, 
and  57,543  cwts.  of  cacao,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  extend- 
ing. In  1861  the  revenue  amounted  to  171,7302.,  the  expenditure 
to  188,8412. ;  in  1866  the  revenue  was  226,2182.,  the  expenditure 
203,4282. ;  and  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  246,6732.  in 
1863,  was  reduced  to  172,8002.  Tliis  debt  had  been  contracted 
chiefly  for  public  works  and  for  immigration.  The  immigration, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  on  a  laige  scale,  and  the  public  works 
were  numerous.  Queen's  College  CoU^ate  School  had  been 
founded,  and  had  84  students  in  1861 ;  and  there  were  then  30 
ward  schools,  a  Coolie  Orphan  Asylum,  asylums  for  lunatics  and 
lepers,  hospitals  at  Port  of  Spain  and  San  Fernando,  and  vacci- 
nation had  been  carefully  attended  to.  In  1862-3  measures  were 
taken  for  effectively  draining  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  whales  ;  additions  to  and  improvements 
in  the  roads  and  bridges  were  made,  and  a  new  road  was  con- 
structed across  the  Caroni  Savannah  to  connect  the  separate  road 
systems  of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  island.  In 
1866  a  Convalescent  Depot  was  established  at  Long  Island,  and 
great  improvements  were  made  in  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  of 
San  Fernando.  During  the  year,  2781  persons  had  been  committed 
to  jail,  principally  for  breaches  of  contract  or  absenting  them- 
selves from  work.  Although  nominally  committed  to  jail,  a  great 
portion  are  sent  to,  and  worked  at,  out-stations,  of  which  Siere 
are  five ;  most  of  those  sentenced  to  long  periods  of  impiison- 
ment  are  employed  at  the  Convict  Depdt  m  cutting  ana  land- 
ing timber.  Of  the  whole  number,  1158  were  Indian  and  905 
Chinese  immigrants. 

TRURO,  Cornwall  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  9031  53|  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Plymouth  by  the  South  Devon  Railway.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  2391  inhabited  houses,  and  11,337  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  604  since  1851.  Truro  returns  2  memben  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1866  there  were  567  electora;  1435 
were  registered  in  1868 ;  and  about  1100  voted  at  the  general 
election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  105,8482. ;  the  rate- 
able value,  86,7482.  Truro  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district ;  vessels  of  light  draught  ascend  to  tiie  quay,  and  tkere 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  tin  and  copper  ore  and 
the  imT>ort  of  iron,  coal,  and  timoer.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1867,  tnere  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  65  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5894  tons.  During  1867  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwards,  650  Sritish  sul- 
ing-vessels  of  57,407  tons  a^egate  burden,  87  steamen  of 
16,987  tons,  and  37  foreign  scuQng- vessels  of  10,355  tons ;  out- 
wards, 451  British  sailing-vessels  of  40,348  tons,  41  steamera  of 
5473  tons,  and  22  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  6469  tons.  The 
amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was 
65592.,  a  decrease  of  8312.  from  1866,  due  to  the  depression  of 
mininff  industry.  Truro  is  a  neat  and  well-kept  town.  Besides 
the  scnools  and  institutions  mentioned  in  the  original  article 
there  is  a  valuable  school  of  mines.  The  most  important  recent 
building  is  a  long  ranee  of  public  rooms  erected  in  1868  on  the 
site  of  tne  old  Custom-nouse.  It  is  a  Tudor  Gothic  structure,  of 
local  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  includes  the  County 
Library,  and  reading  and  club-rooms,  the  Bishop's  LibraiT,  the 
Truro  Institution  Library  and  reading-rooms,  a  Masonic  Hall,  a 
handsome  Assembly-room  85  feet  by  38  feet,  and  various  other 
apartments. 

TUNIS  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  906—141  The  limits  of  this 
R^^ency  have  not  been  altered.  The  population  is  very  diverselv 
estimated  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000.  The  truth  is  that  the 
population  is  so  variously  composed :  of  Arabs  in  the  desert ; 
Berbers  in  the  mountains  ;  Moora,  Turks,  Jews,  Chriystians,  and 
N^roes,  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coast ;  many  of  the  tribes  of 
Arabs  and  Berbera  asserting  an  independence,  or  only  paying  a 
tribute  when  the  Bey  is  able  to  enforce  it,  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  who  are  his  subjects  and  who  axe  &ot»    The 
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higher  number  would  probably  include  all  livine  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  Regency ;  the  emaller  number 
those  who  habitually  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Bey. 
Neither  can  be  more  than  approximations,  as  there  has  been  no 
census. 

Achmet  was  succeeded  in  April,  1855,  by  Mohammed  Bey ;  a 
sensible  and  well-intentioned  man,  who,  in  1857,  made  an  advance 
towards  civilization  by  ^ving  hjs  coimtry  a  charter,  which  at 
least  had  some  fixed  prmciples  of  government,  estaulishiug  a 
municipal  government  at  the  capital,  and  introducing  a  number 
of  reforms  in  the  administration.  He  died,  however,  before  anv 
marked  effect  could  be  apparent,  but  his  successor,  Mohammed- 
el-Sadak,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  September,  1859,  followed 
the  same  track.  In  September,  1860,  he  prepared  a  formal  con- 
stitution, including  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  his  prede- 
cessor. In  117  articles  personal  freedom  and  security  of  property 
were  assured  to  all  suDJects  whatever  their  creed,  or  whatever 
their  race ;  all  were  to  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  none  to  be 
subject  to  any  special  taxation.  Judges  were  to  be  appointed 
for  life,  and  in  cases  where  native  Jews  or  foreigners  were  con- 
cerned, the  tribunals  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  addition  of 
members  of  the  faith  or  the  country  of  the  parties  implicated. 
Chambers  of  commerce  were  to  be  established,  consisting  of 
Mohammedans  and  the  subjects  of  friendly  powers.  The  armv 
was  to  be  recruited  by  conscription,  and  for  a  limited  perioa. 
Governors  and  other  officials  were  to  be  responsible  for  their 
acts ;  and  foreigners  allowed  to  purchase  land  or  other  fixed 
property,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  duties  as  the  natives. 
With  tlus  constitution  the  Bey  visited  Algiers  in  the  some 
month.  From  the  time  of  France  having  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Algiers  she  had  been  desirous  to  render  Tunis  inde- 
pendent of  Inirkev.  She  held  that  Tunis  only  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  as  Chief  Imam  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  and  of  course  the  Beys  were  not  unwilling  to  receive  such 

S)werful  protection.  The  submitting  the  constitution  to  the 
ovemor  of  Algiers,  at  a  time  also  when  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  French  were  present,  and  not  to  the  Turkish 
Uovernment,  was  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  this  independence  ; 
and  the  Bey  was  therefore  received  with  great  ceremony; 
was  invited  to  a  banquet,  at  which  he  invested  the  Emperor 
with  a  Tunisian  decoration  of  honour,  receiving  in  return 
that  of  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  both 
made  speeches  of  wishes  for  good  neighbourhood  between  the 
States. 

This  constitution,  which  was  modelled  on  that  of  France,  was 
promulgated  in  the  following  December.  It  was  followed  in 
April,  1861,  by  a  Political  ana  Administrative  Code,  and  this  in 
February,  1863,  by  a  Commercial  Code,  equally  based  on  that 
of  France,  and  prooablv  prompted  by  her,  as  several  influential 
Frenchmen  were  attached  to  the  administration.  The  changes 
were  not  generally  popular,  although  practically  no  material 
cdteration  was  efiected  in  the  government.  The  neople  indeed 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  avail  themselves  of  sucli 
benefits  as  were  offered  them ;  the  Mohammedans  were  indig- 
nant at  the  indulgence  granted  to  Jews  and  Christians  ;  all  felt 
the  weight  of  the  additional  taxes  imposed  in  order  to  cotty  on 
the  numerous  works  which  the  Bey,  again  in  imitation  of  his 
French  model,  undertook  almost  simultaneously.  An  official 
ManiteuT  was  published  ;  a  telegraph  line  was  constructed  from 
Tunis  to  Algiers  by  way  of  Constantine ;  money,  weights,  and 
measures  were  regulated  oy  the  metric  system  ;  roads  were  con- 
structed, repaired,  and  planted  with  trees;  lighthouses  were 
built,  and  a  dock  and  arsenal  formed  at  Goletta,  the  aqueduct 
from  Zarbonan  was  restored,  nearly  all  under  the  superintendence 
of  French  engineer ;  and  a  part  of  the  Hegent^s  palace  was 
most  sumptuously  built  and  ornamented.  But  discontent  was 
i&pidly  spreading.  The  majority  of  the  population  disliked  the 
abrogation  of  their  old  customs,  and  the  Europeans  found  the 
mixed  courts  less  favourable  to  their  interests  tnan  the  former 
protection  of  their  consuls,  whose  powers  were  greatly  abridged. 
A  great  dearth  which,  beginning  in  1862,  was  continued  through 
the  two  following  years,  occasioned  much  misery ;  food  was  dear, 
rents  were  raised,  bankruptcies  were  numerous,  and  trade  de- 
pressed. Still  the  public  works  undertaken  required  money, 
and  in  the  hope  of  affording  relief  treasury  bills  were  issued, 
redeemable  in  9  years  and  bearing  on  interest  of  12  per  cent. 
This  paper  money  was  another  onence  to  Mohammedan  preju- 
dices, and  the  outcry  against  it  necessitated  a  change  of  ministers, 
as  some  of  the  existmg  ministry  had  been  opposed  to  the  project. 
But  fresh  taxes  were  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  they 
were  hud  upon  horses,  mules,  camels,  carriages  and  provisions. 
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In  November,  1862,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  moun- 
tainous coast  district  in  the  north-west,  where,  favoured  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  tribe  of  Koumis  were  enabled  to 
defeat  the  force  sent  against  them.  The  governor  of  Algiers, 
fearing  that  the  revolt  mi^ht  be  infectious,  sent  a  column  oi 
French  troops  to  the  frontier,  but  after  a  short  interval  tlie  in- 
suigents  returned  to  their  obedience.  In  1863  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  by  the  British  consul  with  the  Tunisian  government, 
by  which  English  subjects  might  acquire  landed  property  in  any 
pait  of  the  Kegency.  This  was  no  more  than  what  the  little- 
used  constitution  warranted  ;  but  it  gave  offence  to  the  French 
consid,  who  affected  to  thiak  it  might  endanger  the  "  legitimate 
preponderance"  of  France,  and  he  demancied  its  abrogation. 
The  Bey  objected  to  this  as  a  breach  of  liis  word  ;  and  the 
French  consul  resolved  to  procure  the  downfall  of  Sidi-Moham- 
med,  the  chief  minister,  to  whose  counsels  he  attributed  the 
act. 

The  Arab  tribes  had  been  subject  to  a  capitation  tax  of  about 
fi  shilling  a  head  (36  piastres)  on  all  males  above  15  ;  tliis  was 
doubled  ;  and  in  1864  an  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaf.  A  troop  of  300  men, 
despatcned  against  the  rebels  in  April,  was  met  in  the  mountains 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  a  greatly  superior  force.  On  this  success 
becoming  known  the  insurgents  received  larce  accessions  of  ad- 
herents, and  on  A^ril  29,  the  leader,  Ali-ben-Bham,  with  a 
number  of  other  sheikhs,  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  Tunis. 
In  the  city  itself  an  insurrection  of  the  Mohammedans  was  feared, 
and  a  plot  for  plimdering  the  city  was  only  just  discovered  in 
time  to  prevent  it.  The  insurrection  had  also  now  extended 
eastward,  and  Kairwan  and  some  of  the  towns  on  the  east  coast 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

The  Arabs,  however,  under  Ali-ben-Kham,  did  not  attack  the 
city,  but  contented  themselves  with  demanding  fix)m  the  Bey 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  removal  of  the  newly- 
imposed  taxes,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  ministry.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  ministry  was  evidently  a  great  grievance :  many  of  its 
members  were  foreijg;ners ;  the  finance  minister  was  a  Jew,  and 
others  were  Christians.  There  were  able  men  amon^  tnem ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  surprise  had  passed,  they  looked  around 
for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  maintJaJTi  their  positions  against 
the  insurgents.  Here  began  a  struggle  between  the  English 
consul^  who  advised  an  anpeal  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who,  as 
suzeram,  should  be  bouna  to  aid  them,  and  this  advice  was 
adopted.  But  the  consul  of  France,  who  encouraged  the  Arabs 
to  insist  on  the  dismissal  of  Sidi-Mohammed,  protested  against 
the  interference  of  Turkey,  as  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
Tunis,  and  applied  for  the  aid  of  a  French  naval  force  to  sup- 
port nis  views.  The  Mediterranean  B(^uadron,  under  Bear- 
Admiral  d'Herbinghem,  was  sent  immediately.  The  next  day 
two  Turkish  frigates  arrived,  which  were  ordered  off  by  the 
French,  until  it  was  shown  ihot  their  presence  was  sanctioned 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  by  the  goveru- 
ment  in  Paris.  By  May  28,  English  ana  Italian  squadrons  had 
also  assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Goletta  to  protect  their  several 
nationalities.  Admiral  Bouet  Wuillaumez  arrived  with  addi- 
tional ships  and  took  the  command  of  the  French  fleet,  and  he 
at  once  forbade  the  disembarking  of  any  Turkish  force  wnatever, 
or  the  exercise  of  any  authority  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  in  any 
part  of  the  Regency. 

On  May  20  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  the  new  taxes,  a  partial  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  reform  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  had  no  effect,  and  up 
to  the  middle  of  June  the  insurrection  continued  to  extend. 
Sfax  was  pillaged,  and  the  prison  doors  opened  ;  at  Susa  the 
house  of  the  Italian  consul  was  attacked,  because  it  was  said  that 
some  Italian  soldiers  had  been  landed  to  aid  the  French  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country ;  and  all  the  Europeans  had  to  seek  safety  on 
board  the  Italian  frigate  Garibaldi.  In  the  meantime  the  Bey  and 
his  ministers  had  not  been  idle.  Strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
the  European  fleets,  they  had  been  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
Arab  chiefs  separately  ',  and  by  thus  dividing  them  to  neutralise 
their  power.  A  new  army  had  also  been  got  together ;  this, 
with  some  concessions  and  more  bribery,  enabled  the  Bey 
to  announce  to  the  European  consuls  that  on  Aug.  12  the 
chiefs  of  the  insuigent  trioes  would  assemble  at  the  palace  of 
JBardo,  to  renew  their  allegiance,  to  be  informed  of  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  and  to  receive  a  complete  amnesty. 
Some  himdreds  accordingly  were  present  on  the  occasion  ;  Au- 
ben-Bham  retired  into  the  mountains  with  a  few  who  remained 
disaffected.  The  Turkish  and  European  squadrons  left  Goletta 
in  September.  The  army  on  Oct  7  defeatea  a  body  of  the  insur- 
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gents  near  Susa ;  another  body,  who  had  encamped  at  Kaf,  were 
also  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  across  the  frontier  into 
Algeria,  where  they  were  disarmed  by  the  French,  and  confined 
in  Constantina ;  the  coast  towns  were  successiyely  recovered ; 
the  European  traders  gradually  returned  to  them  ;  and  by  De- 
cember the  country  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity, 
though  in  January,  1865,  Kabyles  of  the  mountains  suddenly 
attacked  and  pillaged  Beja,  a  considerable  town  in  the  north- 
west. About  the  same  time  the  Arabs  who  had  in  the  previous 
October  landed  on  the  isle  of  Gerba  in  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  and 
pillaged  the  Jewish  quarter  of  its  capital  town,  landed  again  and 
sacked  the  Christian  quarter.  Two  armed  English  vessels  were 
sent  and  order  was  restored. 

When,  in  May,  1865,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  visited  Algiers,  the 
Bey  sent  a  complimentary  deputation,  with  assurances  of  the 
most  amicable  sentiments.  Soon  after,  however,  a  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction arose.  Two  Algerian  Arabs  had  been  sentenced  by 
the  Tunisian  tribunals  to  be  bastinadoed  ;  and  this  was  resented 
by  the  French  consul  as  a  violation  of  their  ^rivileees.  An 
envoy  was  sent  from  France  to  demand  satisfaction,  which  was 
granted  in  September,  after  some  discussion.  He  claimed  and 
received  41,000  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  two  individuals, 
the  officers  who  had  inflicted  the  illegal  punishment  were  dis- 
missed, the  cause  of  their  dismissal  was  published  in  the  official 
journal,  with  a  promise  that  in  future  tne  Algerian  subjects  of 
France  should  be  treated  in  Tunis  the  same  as  native 
Frenchmen. 

'  The  financial  difficulties,  great  before  the  insurrection,  were 
necessarily  increased  at  its  close.  The  re-organisation  of  the 
army,  the  constniction  of  the  navy,  the  public  works,  which  the 
Bey  persisted  in  continuing,  required  money.  Some  of  the 
taxes  had  been  given  up  at  the  demands  of  the  insuigents, 
others  were  imperfectly  levied,  and  at  a  great  expense.  The 
application  of  the  taxes  was  unpopular ;  the  Arabs  and  the 
Berbers  cared  nothing  for  the  embellishment  of  Tunis,  on  which 
much  was  expended,  and  where  the  Mohammedan  citizens  abso- 
lutely refusea  that  levied  for  sweeping  the  streets.  A  fresh  loan 
was  resorted  to,  and  1,000,000/.  was  raised  on  the  Exchange  at 
Paris,  besides'  a  large  emission  of  Treasury  bills  at  home.  In 
1867  a  severe  drought  occasioned  almost  a  famine  in  the  land  ; 
to  add  to  the  distress  the  cholera  broke  out  at  Susa,  spread 
through  the  country,  and  was  even  carried  into  Algeria ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  cloud  of  locusts,  on  which,  however,  the 
poorest  of  the  peasantry  fed.  All  this  materially  increased  the 
^nancial  embamssments.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  interest 
on  the  debt  could  not  bepaid.  In  April  the  French  consul  pre- 
sented a  treaty  to  the  Be^,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  for  the  unification  of  all  the  Tunisian  debts, 
composed  of  four  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  from  France,  and  two 
others  to  be  named  by  the  European  merchants  in  Tunis. 
The  English  and  Italian  creditors  protested  against  this,  hold- 
ing that  their  debts  were  guaranteed  by  special  taxes,  and 
the  Bey  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  French  consul  then 
suspended  all  intercourse  with  the  Bey  and  his  ministers,  re- 
fusing even  to  receive  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  him  from 
the  &y.  The  English  consul  was  directed  not  to  interfere, 
as  negotiations  between  England,  France,  and  Italy  were  in 
progress  for  a  better  arrangement  An  International  Com- 
mission was  ultimately  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  Tunis,  dividing  the  sums  raised  among  the  parties 

TURKEY  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  915—928].  The  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Italy  in  1859,  and  the  warlike  attitude  of  Europe, 
occasioned  some  uneasiness  to  Turkey,  and  its  armv  was  placed 
on  a  war  footing ;  but  the  assurances  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  of 
Villa  Franca,  conduced  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  The 
burdens,  however,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  forces, 
added  to  the  personal  extravagance  of  Abd-ul-Medjid,  cave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  in  which  many  of  the  principal  pohtical  leaders 
of  the  Turks/ among  them  Hussein  Pasha,  the  ^lant  defender 
of  Kars,  took  prominent  parts.  The  plan  was  to  seize  the 
Sultan,  and  place  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Aziz,  on  the  throne.  It 
was  to  have  broken  out  on  Sept.  17,  1859,  but  three  days 
previously  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  chief  conspirators  were 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial.  Hussein  and  three  others  were 
condemned  to  deatn,  thirteen  more  to  hard  labour  for  life,  and 
seventeen  to  minor  punishments.  Abd-ul-Medjid  showed  himself 
merciful ;  none  were  executed  ;  nearly  all  the  punishments  were 
commuted,  the  chief  leaders  being  only  banisned.  The  move- 
ment induced  the  Sultan  to  consent  to  some  financial  reforms, 
and  to  abandon  some  of  his  extravagant  expenditure  in  the 


building  of  palaces ;  but  the  good  resolutions  did  not  endure. 
In  1860  the  conflicts  in  Syria  between  the  Maronites  and  the 
Druses  became  so  serious  that  the  Turkish  forces  were  found 
unable  to  repress  them,  while  the  conduct  of  some  of  their 
commanders  only  embittered  the  contest.  A  large  number  of 
Cliristians  were  massacred  in  Damascus ;  the  Europeans  in  Syria 
were  endangered;  lives  and  property  had  been  sacrificed,  when 
England,  France,  and  other  European  powers,  i^^eed  to  send  a 
force  to  protect  them.  Accordingly,  a  French  expedition  was 
despatched  on  Aus.  4,  and  had  considerable  effect  m  repressing 
the  disturbances,  out  little  in  ending  the  intestine  war.  At 
length  Fuad  Pasha  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbances, and  punish  the  guil^.  He  caused  167  persons,  of 
whom  110  belonged  to  the  police  of  Damascus,  to  be  publicly 
executed  for  participation  in  the  outrages,  and  many  more  were 
forwarded  to  Constantinople  to  be  imprisoned  or  put  to  hard 
labour.  The  war,  which  had  cost  12,000  lives,  was  at  length 
concluded  by  a  treaty  on  June  9,  1861,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  European  powers,  by  which  Syria  was  to  have  a  Christian 
governor,  named  by  the  Porte,  with  a  sort  of  administrative 
council ;  but  the  first  choice  of  a  TOvemor  was  not  a  happy  one, 
for  the  exactions  of  Daoud  Pasha  led  to  fresh  troubles.  In  1862 
the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  occasioned  an  outbreak,  which  led 
to  its  abandonment,  and  ultimately  to  his  own  removal. 
[Sykia,  E.  C.  S.] 

In  1860  and  1861  attempts  were  made  to  repair  the  shattered 
finances  by  means  of  a  loan  through  M.  Mires,  the  French 
banker,  but  they  failed.  In  the  last-named  year  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  Herzegovina,  in  which  the  Montenegrins 
joined  ;  and  the  Turkish  forces  were  beaten  on  several  occasions. 
In  May  the  Danubian  Principalities  obtained  a  recognition  of 
their  union  under  Prince  Couza,  but  with  a  stipulation  that  their 
administrations  shoidd  be  kept  separate.  On  Jiine  25  the  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medjid  diea,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abd-ul- 
Aziz,  who  was  hailed  as  an  ardent  Mussulman  and  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  was  tmdoubtedly  more  enei^tic 
than  his  predecessor,  but  he  had  enormous  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  war  with  Montenegro  was  still  raging  [Montenegro, 
E.  C.  S.],  and  though  Omer  Pasha,  who  had  been  exiled  in  the 
previous  reign,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  and  obtained 
many^  successes,  alternated  with  serious  defeats  of  detachments 
of  his  army,  it  was  not  till  Aug.  1862,  that  he  reached  Cettigne, 
and  compelled  the  Montenegrins  to  accept  peace  on  the  terms 
offered  by  himself. 

But  though  Abd-ul-Aziz  was  zealous  for  his  religion,  and 
therefore  popular,  he  has  shown  that  he  was  no  fanatic  One 
of  the  earnest  acts  after  his  accession  was  to  issue  a  lone  address, 
in  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  promote  the  welfare  of  an.  his  sub- 
jects without  distinction,  ana  to  maintain  all  their  privileges. 
He  at  once  dismissed  the  former  ministiy  and  appointed  a  new 
one ;  he  save  up  a  part  of  the  civil  Hst ;  pensioned  off  the 
inmates  of  his  brothers  harem  ;  placed  his  own  establishment, 


them  perfect  liberty;  he  industriously  examined  the  departments 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  aimed  at  making  great  reforms ;  and^he 
nartly  succeeded,  but  the  materials  have  been  too  stubborn  to  be 
Drought  suddenly  into  the  desired  order.  Corruption  and  tyranny 
have  so  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  even  the  selection  of  an  honest 
ministry  at  Constantinople  may  have  but  smiJl  effect  in  the 
provinces.  He,  however,  showed  a  disposition  to  increase  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  empire,  and  the  expenses 
thereby  occasioned  went  far  beyond  what  tiie  state  of  the 
finances  could  fairly  warrant.  To  meet  these  expenses  paper 
money  to  a  lai^  amount  was  issued,  payable  at  certain  intervals, 
but  which  afforded  no  real  relief  to  his  embarrassments.  The 
financial  minister  was  frequently  changed  till,  in  Jan.  1862, 
Fuad  Pasha  received  the  appointment.  After  some  rumours  of 
appropriating  the  enormous  estates  of  the  Mussulman  church, 
but  which  it  was  soon  perceived  was  too  unpopular  a  measure  to 
be  proceeded  with,  another  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  loan. 
To  forward  this,  commissioners  from  England  (Lord  Hobart  and 
Mr.  Forster)  were  invited  to  investigate  the  financial  position 
and  resources  of  Turkey.  This  investigation  was  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  terms  offered  so  advantageous,  that  the  biddings  for  the 
loan  of  8,000,0002.  amounted  to  three  times  ^e  required  sum. 
This  loan  was  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  a 
European  council,  and  a  financial  statement  was  to  be  published 
annually.  These  measures  helped  but  little  to  restore  the 
dilapidated  and  too  easily  accessible  treasury;  it  was  nearly  all 
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swallowed  by  the  war  in  the  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  and 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  restoring  the  strength  of  the  aimv 
and  navy. 

Other  troubles  came  to  embroil  afiairs.  In  Servia,  on  a  slight 
difference,  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  bombarded  the  town  of 
Belgrade  on  Jan.  17,  1862,  which  occasioned  the  interference  of 
the^uropean  powers  [Sbrvia,  E.  C.  S.]  Outbreaks  against  the 
Christians  took  place  at  Aleppo,  Brusa,  and  other  pla^,  which 
the  goyemment  could  not  prevent,  and  but  with  di£Sctdty  punifih. 
The  Maronites  and  Druses  in  Syria  were  discontented,  and  ever 
quarrelling ;  and  the  Bedouins  refused  to  pay  tribute  [Stria, 
E.  C.  S.].  To  subdue  these  factions,  the  Sultan  wished  to 
augment  his  army.  Fuad  Pasha  opposed  him  on  finajicial 
grounds,  and  was  diamissed.  Other  nnanciers  were  chosen,  but 
all  failed  to  bring  the  revenue  and  expnenditure  into  harmony, 
although  an  additional  2  per  cent,  was  laid  upon  imports,  tobacco 
rendered  a  government  monopoly,  and  a  postage  stamp  adopted. 
In  April,  1863,  a  new  loan  of  6,000,0002.  waa  negotiated  in 
London,  while  the  Sultan  again  relieved  the  Treasury  by  a 
new  arrangement  of  his  civil  list ;  but  all  was  insufficient,  and 
will  be,  so  long  as  the  raising  and  expending  the  revenue  is 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  corrupt  officials,  by 
w^hom  all  attempted  refonns  are  made  a  means  of  oppression 
without  affording  relief  to  the  state.  In  June,  1863,  a  few  of 
these  officials  were  arrested,  charged  with  embezzling  180,000Z. ; 
but  punishment  will  hardly  prevent  fraud  where  sudi  a  gain  is 
possible. 

In  1863,  the  most  remarkable  event,  because  imusual  with  a 
Turkish  sovereign,  was  the  visit  of  Abd-ul-Aziz  to  his  tributary, 
Ismail,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  had  attended  at  Constantinople 
in  February  to  receive  nis  investiture.  The  Sultan  left  his  own 
dominions  on  April  3,  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  declared  that  he  came  as  a  visitor,  and  not 
to  exercise  any  authority.  But  upon  reaching  Cairo,  he  forbade 
the  furnishing  of  forced  labour  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  refused  to  sanction  a  large  grant  of  land  that  had 
been  made  to  the  company  [Egypt,  E.  C.  S.].  On  his  return,  he 
proceeded  to  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  on  May  20,  receiving  a 
cordial  welcome  \  thence  travelled  by  rail  to  Ephesus  and  back, 
and  left  Smyrna  for  Constantinople  on  the  25th. 

The  revolution  in  Greece  [Greece,  E.  C.  S.],  and  the  insur- 
rection in  Poland  rRussiA,  E.  C.  S.],  excited  some  fear  in 
the  government  of  Turkey.  In  the  nrst  outburst  in  Greece, 
after  the  deposition  of  Otho,  the  creation  of  a  Byzantine  empire 
was  the  vision  and  the  desire  of  many.  Greek  troops  gathered 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  and  occasionally  passed  them  in 
foraging  expeditions,  but  Turkish  forces  were  quickly  despatched 
to  prevent  these  outrages,  and  as  soon  as  order  was  restored  in 
Greece  they  were  discontinued.  The  insurrection  in  Poland,  as 
occnpying  the  forces  and  wasting  the  resources  of  Russia,  was 
looked  on  more  complacently;  but  as  Turkey  has  now  taken  her 
place  among  Euro^an  powers  she  felt  compelled  to  join  in  the 
general  voice,  urgmg  Russia  to  moderation  and  clemency,  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  Poland,  and  the  wishes  of 
Europe.  Fresh  troubles  in  the  Caucasus  have  given  occasion 
to  Turkey  to  obtain  a  large  accession  of  Mussulmans,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  are  emigrating  in  vast  numbers. 
Russia  offers  no  opposition  to  the  movement,  as  she  gets  rid  of 
turbulent  subjects,  and  Turkey  gives  them  shelter,  and  provides 
them  with  lands  amidst  some  of  her  depopulated  territories. 
A  similar  movement  has  been  taking  place  for  some  time  among 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  have  left  their  homes  to  the 
Russians,  to  find  a  welcome  among  their  religious  brethren.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Sultan  continued  sedulous  in  the  strengthen- 
ing and  reforming  his  army;  he  succeeded  in  altering  its  clothing 
and  amending  its  drill ;  but  whether,  with  constant  arrears  of  pay 
of  from  three  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
regiments  from  the  capital,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  zealous 
soldiers,  is  matter  of  doubt. 

Of  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  which  had  lasted  from  1859,  we 
have  ^ven  an  account  under  Candia  [E.  C.  S.].  In  MarcK 
1868,  Uie  Grand  Vizier,  Fuad  Pasha,  was  sent  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  revolt,  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  concessions 
granted  He  stated  that  the  submission  of  the  Cretans  was 
complete  and  would  endure,  provided  the  Russian  transport 
facilities,  and  the  open  aid  afforded  by  the  Greeks  were  stopped. 
During  the  year  the  accumulation  of  arms  in  Roumania,  and  the 
inroads  occasionally  made  into  Bulgaria,  due  it  was  suspected 
to  the  influence  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  insurrec- 
tion, caused  Abd-ul-Aziz  to  remonstrate,  and^  by  the  mediation 
of  the  foreign  consuls,  Bratiano  the  prime  minister  was  removed, 


Golesco  appointed  in  his  place.  Prince  George  declared  his 
loyalty  to  the  Porte,  and  all  was  pacified  in  this  quarter.  But 
in  Greece  attempts  were  still  made  to  revive  the  slumbering 
embers  of  war  in  Crete.  In  December,  1868,  recruiting  with  this 
object  was  publiclv  carried  on  in  Athens  and  elsewhere,  the 
force  regularly  clothed  and  armed,  and  portions  of  them  paraded 
before  tne  residence  of  the  Turkish  minister.  Remonstrances 
were  addressed  to  M.  Delyanni,  the  Greek  representative  at 
Constantinople,  who  contended  for  the  right  of  the  Greek 
government  to  sanction  these  acts  without  forfeiting  its  neu- 
trality. The  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  900,  imder  the  com- 
mana  of  Colonel  Petropoulakes,  were  conveyed  from  the  Piraeus 
in  the  Enosis,  an  armed  steamer,  to  Crete,  and  landed  on 
Dec.  6  and  10  in  two  divisions  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  island,  escaping  the  blockading  squadron  of  the  Turks,  now 
under  the  command  of  an  Englishman,  Hobart  Pasha.  But  the 
Enosis  was  intercepted  running  for  Syra,  when  she  fired  shot, 
damaged  the  admiral's  vessel,  and  escaped  into  the  port,  which 
the  admiral  blockaded  and  demanded  her  surrender.  The 
volunteers  were  everywhere  met  by  Ottoman  troops ;  they 
were  joined  by  an  insignificant  number  of  insurgents,  but, 
although  having  to  skirmish  frequentlv,  forced  to  move  along 
the  western  slope  of  Mount  Ida,  ana  ill-supplied  with  pro- 
visions, the  two  divisions  effected  a  junction  m  the  district  of 
Amarion.  Their  total  force  was  now  about  2500,  but  they 
were  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  they  were  cut  off  from 
the  sea,  whence  they  might  expect  supplies,  and  they  could 
not  penetrate  to  the  mure  cultivated  portions  of  the  island, 
where  they  might  hope  to  obtain'  the  food  of  which  they  were 
in  absolute  want.  They  turned  westward  to  gain  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Sphakia,  where  some  insurgents  were  in  arms,  and 
micht  afford  some  relief.  In  their  march  along  the  ridge  of 
Agnio  Yarili  they  were  ex^sed  to  continued  attacks  &om  the 
Turks,  in  which  they  lost,  m  killed,  wounded,  and  by  desertion, 
more  than  600  men.  They,  however,  reached  Kallikrate,  and 
opened  commiinications  with  what  styled  itself  the  Provisional 
Government  in  Sphakia,  which  declined  or  was  unable  to  render 
any  assistance,  and  Petropoulakes  retreated  to  Askypho,  one  of 
the  Sphakian  range  of  mountains.  Here  they  were  blockaded 
by  the  Turks.  While  in  tliis  position  the  French  consul  at 
Canea  negotiated  a  convention  for  their  capitulation,  which  was 
concluded  on  Dec.  26  ;  the  terms  granted  them  were  remarkably 
liberal,  the  conditions  being  that  all  volunteers  were  to  have 
their  lives  and  baggage  respected  on  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  these  were  to  be  returned  to  them  on  their  disembarcation 
in  Greece,  the  Ottoman  Government  furnishing  them  with 
food  and  lodging  until  the  embarkation.  The  insurgent  Cretans 
were  admitted  to  the  same  conditions,  or  to  an  amnesty,  on 
giving  up  their  arms.  This  agreement  was  carried  out,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1869,  a  Turkish  vessel  landed  588  of  the  volunteers 
on  the  Isle  of  Syra  (Scyros),  where  the  authorities  showed 
themselves  unwilling  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  sent 
elsewhere  in  a  Greek  vessel. 

As  early  as  Dec.  8, 1868^  the  Porte  had  sent  to  Greece  an  ulti- 
matum of  its  demands,  which,  after  a  few  days'  delay  was  rejected. 
On  Dec  15  the  resident  ministers  of  Greek  and  Turkey  were 
withdrawn  from  the  respective  courts,  and  Turkey  ordered  the 
removal  of  all  Hellenes  from  its  territories  within  15  days.  On 
the  representation  of  the  five  guaranteeing  powers  this  was  not 
enforced ;  and  all  of  them  a^ed  in  taking  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  was  settled  that  a  Con- 
ference of  the  European  Powers  should  be  held,  in  which  the 
ultimatum  of  Turkey  should  be  discussed.  The  first  sitting  was 
held  in  Paris,  on  Jan.  9,  1869 ;  the  Greek  delegate  refused  to 
attend  because  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  on  an  equality  with 
the  Turkish  representative ;  only  those  powers  which  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  protectorate  having  a  right  to  vote.  The  Russian 
Government  withdrew  the  facilities  tney  had  afforded  for  allow- 
ing Greek  vessels  to  assume  the  Russian  flag ;  but  the  Greek 
senate  seemed  determined  on  war.  They  voted  that  a  loan  of 
30,000.000  drachmas  should  be  raised,  and  the  fleet  and  army  in- 
creased. The  decided  tone  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  now- 
ever,  convinced  the  Greeks  that  thev  could  not  look  to  them  for 
succour  in  case  of  war ;  the  Turkish  government  was  resolute, 
and  the  Kins  of  the  Hellenes  felt  constrained  to  dismiss  his 
ministry.  More  compliant  than  their  predecessors,  they 
acceded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  representatives  of  the  guaran- 
teeing powers,  we  complication  was  removed,  and  what  are 
called  amicable  relations  were  restored  between  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

As  mere  has  been  no  recent  census  of  the  population  of  Turkey 
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the  statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  definite.    According  to 
the  official  estimate  of  1868  it  stood  as  follows : — 


In  Eubops. 

Constaiitinope  (prorinoe) 

Thrace 

Bulgaria  and  Siliitria  . 

Macedonia,  Theeealy  and  Epinis 

Albania  and  Scutan     . 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegoyina    . 

Candia  and  the  other  Islands 
Tributaries. 

Boumania 

Berria 

Montenegro      .... 
In  Asia. 

Anatolia       .... 

Armenia  and  Kurdistan    . 

Syria 

Arabia 

In  Ap&iqai  Tributaries  oulj. 

Egypt 

TripoU 


1,300,000 
1,800,000 
3,000,000 
2,700,000 
1,200,000 
1.100,000 
700,000 

4,000,000 

1,100,000 

130,000 

10,700,000 

1,700,000 

2,750,000 

900,000 

3,350,000 
1,500,000 


87,930,000 

Divided  according  to  creeds  they  consist  of  21,000,000  Moham- 
medans, 3,000,000  Greeks,  3,000,000  Armenians,  8,000,000  Bul- 
feirians,  Roumanians,  and  Servians,  chiefij  of  the  Greek  church, 
at  mixed  with  Sclavonic  Mohammedans,  900,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 450,000  Jews,  and  1,300,000  of  various  other  sects. 
Constantinople,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem  have  heen  noticed. 
Among  the  other  large  towns,  are  Smyrna,  with  160,000  inhabi- 
tants, Adrianople  and  Aleppo  with  110,000  each,  Baghdad, 
105,000,  Brusa  80,000,  Salonika  70,000,  Erzeroum  70,000,  Phi- 
lipopolis  60,000,  and  Gallipoli  40,000. 

Turkey  has  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  thoroughly  well-edu- 
cated Turks  for  all  financial  and  other  offices  at  Constantinople, 
and  no  longer  employs  Armenians  or  Greeks  in  the  departments 
where  intelligence  and  knowledge  are  required.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  are  now  in  imposing  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure, and  the  collecting  of  them  amon^  a  sparse  and  not 
wealthy  population.  In  this  direction  it  has  oeen  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  corruption  and  malversation  among  the  inferior 
officers,  who  are  generally  underpaid,  and  commit  frauds  in 
order  to  live.  Some  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove  these 
evils,  of  which  the  ministers  are  quite  aware,  but  it  requires 
time  to  abolish  a  rooted  system.  The  revenue  in  1865-6 
amounted  to  12,870,600^,  the  expenditure  to  13,067,800^.,  and 
the  public  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  66^837,000^.,  of  which 
31,800,000/.  is  domestic ;  the  whole  averaging  a  rate  of  6  per 
cent  interest  In  1866  the  Sultan,  on  the  cuLvice  of  Fuad  Pasna, 
established  a  council,  of  whom  a  portion  were  nominated  for 
life,  to  watch  over  and  control  the  revenue  and  expenditure  j 
this  has  continued,  and  its  influence  has  been  beneficial  although 
its  powers  are  restricted.    Commerce  increases. 

Recent  commercial  treaties  on  a  liberal  scale  have  been  con- 
cluded with  several  of  the  European  j^owers,  and  in  Constanti- 
nople and  other  of  the  larger  towns  bonding  warehouses  have 
been  established  for  the  reception  of  goods,  where  the  customs' 
duties  are  not  payable  until  their  delivery  on  warrants  or  three 
months  after  their  deposit.  In  1862  the  importations  amounted 
to  about  9,250,000/.,  oT  which  Great  Britain  furnished  3,863,527/.  ; 
the  exportations  to  8,160,000/.,  of  which  Great  Britain  took 
4,261,009/.  In  1866  the  importations  were  valued  at  13,665,000/. 
of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  6,503,422/. ;  the  exportations  at 
13,750,000/.,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  5.304,500^  Railways 
are  extending  :  in  1866  there  were  252  miles  open,  the  longest 
line  being  that  from  Yama  to  Rustchuck  ;  and  concessions  nad 
been  granted  for  790  additional  miles. 

It  is  certain  that  Turkey  is  rich  in  products,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable line  of  coast  the  mercantile  traffic  by  sea  is  laige.  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  and  Trebizond  are  the  principal  ports; 
Brusa  and  Aleppo  are  laige  commercial  towns.  From  Constanti- 
nople there  arc  lines  of  steamers  to  England,  France,  Belgium, 
ana  Greece.  In  Roumelia,  principally  around  Adrianople,  there 
is  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheen,  of  which  the  wool  is  long,  soft, 
elastic,  and  twisted  into  ringlets,  which  is  valued  in  the  French 
markets.  Sheep,  lamb,  gjoat,  and  kid  skins,  says  Mr.  Blount's 
rthe  vice-consul^  report  in  1867,  give  rise  to  an  active  trade. 
This  province  alone  annually  exports  about  85,000  lamb  skins 
to  England,  and  60,000  kid  skins  to  England  and  France.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  believed  to  be  large,  but  has  not  been  ex- 
plored. In  1866,  however,  the  government  ordered  a  geological 
survey  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Lennox,  a  gentleman  of  high  scien- 
tific attainments.    The  manu&ctnies  are  not  of  much  import- 


ance, but  in  the  International  Exhibition  in  London  of  1862, 
and  in  that  of  Paris  in  1867,  Turkey  made  a  very  creditable  show 
of  raw  products  and  of  her  peculiar  manufactures. 

The  armaments^  of  which  Abd-ul-Aziz  is  a  determined 
supporter,  still  weigh  heavily  on  the  finances.  The  army  on  a 
peace  footing  numbers  148,000  men,  to  be  raised  by  reserves, 
auxiliaries,  and  irregulars,  to  484,000.  During  &e  Gnmean  war 
the  force  actually  on  foot  was  216,900.  The  navy^  in  1866, 
numbered  87  vessels,  of  which  18  were  steamers,  mounting  1418 
guns,  and  manned  by  34,000  men ;  since  that  date  some  iron- 
plated  steam-vessels  have  been  added. 

Turkey  at  present  offers  a  singular  spectacle.  The  latest  im- 
provements of  civilieation  are  found  in  close  contact  with  almost 
utter  barbarism.  With  scarcely  a  carriage  way  throughout  her 
dominions,  few  bridges,  and  those  frequently  out  of  repair,  wiUi 
camels,  horses,  and  asses,  bearing  on  tneir  backs  such  merchan- 
dise as  she  receives  or  exports,  toiling  over  sands  or  marshes,  or 
wading  through  rivers,  she  has  several  lines  of  railroad ;  with  a 
most  incompetent  postal  service  between  neighbouring  places, 
she  has  long  lines  of  telegraph,  one  extending  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Bt^hdad ;  with  its  commerce  carried  on  chieflv  by 
foreign  ships,  she  has  the  latest  improvements  in  the  iron- 
plated  war  steamers  that  she  has  imported  from  England. 

TYNEMOUTH,  Northumberknd  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  coL  9381  at 
the  mouth,  and  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Tvne,  immediately  to 
the  east  of  North  Shields,  conjointly  with  which  town  it  returns 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  Tvne- 
mouth  township  in  1861  was  16,560,  an  increase  of  2067  smce 
1851.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Tynemouth  and  North 
Shields  contained  4952  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  and  34,021 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5051.  In  1866  tiiere  were  1271 
electors ;  in  1868  about  2100.  At  the  genend  election  of  1865, 
932  electors  voted,  and  1808  at  that  of  1868.  Under  Shields, 
North,  E.  C.  S.  col.  1211,  the  relations  of  Tynemouth  and 
North  Shields  are  pointed  out.  Tvnemouth  itself  is  a  village 
situated  on  a  bold  promontory  overlooking  the  sea,  and  uniting 
landwards  with  Shields,  which  is  a  busy  manufacturing  and 
shipping  town.  Tynemoudi  is  greatly  frequented  for  sea- 
batning,  bud  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle,  with  which  town  it  has  easy  railway  communication. 
There  are  numerous  hotels,  baths,  a  fine  promenade  and  a  pier 
1600  feet  long,  and  Prior's  Harbour,  b^  the  pier,  is  a  well-snel- 
tered  and  convenient  spot  for  sea-bathing.  Extensive  drainage 
works  have  been  earned  out;  churches,  chapels,  and  school, 
assembly-rooms,  a  handsome  clock-tower,  and  wnmig-fountains 
have  been  erected  ;  and  various  other  improvements  effected. 

TYRONE,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  942].  The  area  of  tiie  county  is  1260  square 
miles,  or  806,657  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  238,500, 
of  whom  116,961  were  males,  and  121,539  females,  a  decrease  of 
13,365  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  103^752  Protestants  and 
134,716  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  was  44,577.  Tyrone  returns  three  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons — ^two  for  the  cotmty  at  large,  and  one  for 
Dungannon  borough.  In  1864  there  were  8421  county  electors, 
and  8878  were  registered  in  1868.  The  net  annual  value  of 
property  in  1866  was  419,983Z.  During  1867,  2089  persons 
emigrated  from  the  county ;  and  the  entire  number  of  enugrants 
from  May  1, 1851,  to  December  31, 1867,  was  66,757. 

The  Irish  North- Western  Railway  runs  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county  from  Londonderry  to  Strabane,  whence  it  is 
continued  across  the  coimty  in  a  generallv  southern  direction 
by  Omagh  to  Fintona,  where  it  turns  south-west,  entering  Fer- 
managh south  of  Bundoran  Junction.  At  Strabane  a  branch 
runs  off  westward  to  Stranorlar,  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
Tyrone.  At  Onuuzh  the  Portadown  and  Omagh  Junction  runs 
eastwards  past  Dungannon  to  Moy,  whero  it  passes  into 
Armagh. 

Manufactures  employ  many  persons,  but  the  leading  occupa- 
tion is  agriculture.  Of  46,722  families  in  the  county  in  1861, 
25,114  were  employed  in  agriculture,  6699  in  manufactures, 
trades,  &c.,  and  14,909  in  other  pursuits.  Ahnoet  exactly  a 
third  of  the  area  was  under  crops  in  1867,  but  this  was  less*  by 
25,000  acres  than  in  1861,  and  over  2000  acres  less  than  in  1866. 
In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  268,481  acres  under 
crops,  of  which  only  2442  acres  were  wheat  (there  were  5058 
acres  in  1861),  while  of  oats  there  were  119,405  acres  (149,000  in 
1861).  The  other  cereals  grown  are  insignificant  in  quantity  ; 
barley,  here,  and  rye  together  only  reaching  377  acres.  Of 
potatoes  there  were  47,291  acres,  of  turnips  16,778  (66,875  and 
13,642  in  1861),  81  acres  mangold,  932  acioft  cabbage,  1855  acres 
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carrots,  714  acres  vetcbes  and  rape,  35,637  acres  flax  (23,011  in 
1861),  and  44,669  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  Jane,  1867, 
there  were  161,203  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  75,876  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  65,911  were  under  two  years  of  age ; 
61,586  sheep,  of  ¥^ich  27,073  were  under  one  year  old  ;  and 
32,799  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  23,910,  of  which  21,662 
were  kept  for  amcultural  purposes,  398  for  traffic  and  manuflEUi- 
tares,  and  485  for  recreation.  About  1000  asses,  4500  goats,  and 
560,000  poultry  are  kept. 

There  are  three  collieries  in  the  county,  at  Dungannon  and 
Stewartstown,  but  only  one  was  working  at  the  close  of  1867. 
The  manufactures  are  of  linen  cloth,  coarse  wooUen  goods^  coarse 
pottery,  beer,  whisky,  soap,  candles,  &c.  Flour-miUs  are 
nimierous,  and  there  are  more  than  200  flax-scutching  mills. 

Towns,  rfc. — ^Tyrone  contains  one  parliamentary  borough, 
Duncannon  ;  no  town  of  5000  inhabitants ;  and  only  three 
besides  Dungannon  of  over  2000,  Cookstown,  Omagh,  and 
Strabane.  Dunoa^nnoit  has  a  separate  notice.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  principal  villages,  descnbed  in  the  E.  C,  we  give  the 
populations  in  1861,  with  ti^e  increase  or  decrease  from  1851, 
and  a  few  other  supplementary  particulars  : — 

Omagh,  the  county  and  assize  town  [E.  C  vol.  iv.  col.  2],  at 
the  junction  of  the  Irish  North-Westem  and  Portadown  and 
Omagh  Branch  Railways,  19^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Strabane  ;  popu- 
lation, 3662,  an  increase  of  277.  The  town  has  little  trade,  and 
has  undergone  no  material  alteration.  The  market  is  on  Satur- 
day.   Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

OookHown  [E.  C.  voL  ii  col.  562],  on  the  border  of  London- 
derry, the  terminus  of  the  Cookstown  branch  of  the  Belfast 
Railway,  12|  miles  S.W.  from  Castle  Dawson ;  population, 
3257,  a  decrease  of  82.  A  richly  decorated  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  175  feet 
high,  was  erected  in  1860  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  for  com,  on  Saturday  for  general 
produce. 

Strabane  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  676],  on  the  Irish  North-Westem 
Railway  14^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Londonderry ;  population, 
4911,  a  decrease  of  168.  Several  good  houses  and  shops  have 
been  built  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  town  has  a  thriving 


appearance.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  there  are  bleaching-grounds  and  flax-miUs,  and  two 
large  factories  for  making  shirt-collars.  As  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  agricultural  district,  with  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  goods  by  railway^  and  a  canal  connecting  the  town  with  the 
navigable  Foyle,  a  large  trade  is  done  in  flax,  com,  butter,  and 

Eork.     There  are  three  branch  banks.    A  market  for  flax  is 
eld  on  Wednesday,  and  a  general  market  on  Tuesday. 
The  foUowinff  are  the  villages  : — 

Augher,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Clogher  ;  pop.  494,  a  decrease  of 
120.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Monday.  Aii^hiiacloy,  on  the 
Blackwater,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Dungannon  station  ;  pop.  1532, 
a  decrease  of  172.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs 
monthly.  BaUygawley,  9  miles  S.  of  the  Carrickmore  station  of 
the  Ulster  Railway ;  pop.  680,  a  decrease  of  88.  A  market  is 
held  on  Fridav.  Gamon,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  1 J  miles  N.W.  from  Tynan  station  of  the  Armagh  and 
Clones  line ;  pop.  825,  a  decrease  of  174.  Markets  are  held 
on  Thursday  ana  Saturday.  Coal  Island,  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Dungannon  station;  pop.  661,  an  increase  of  34,  a  colliery 
viUage,  with  markets,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Dromore,  l\ 
miles  N.  of  the  Dromore-road  station  of  the  Irish  North- 
Westem  Railway  ;  pop.  579,  a  decrease  of  2.  A  market  is  held 
on  Monday.  Fintona,  a  station  on  the  Irish  North-Westem 
Railway,  8  miles  S.  of  Oma^h ;  pop.  1410,  a  decrease  of  94. 
The  market  is  on  Friday.  Ftve-MiU'Toton,  on  the  Fermanagh 
border,  8  miles  from  Fintona  station ;  pop.  616,  a  deciease  of 
87.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  Moy,  on  the  Blackwater,  and 
2  miles  S.  of  the  Mov  station  of  the  Omagh  and  Portadown 
line  ;  pop.  698.  A  market  for  grain  is  held  on  Friday.  N'ewtown 
Stewart,  on  the  Irish  North-Westem  Hue,  9  j  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Omagh ;  pop.  1232,  a  decrease  of  170.  The  market  is  on 
Mondi^.  PoTi/ieroy,  on  the  Omagh  and  Dungannon  line,  9  miles 
N.W.  from  Dungannon  ;  pop.  614,  an  increase  of  109.  A  market 
is  held  on  Tuesoay.  Stevjartstovon,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Cookstown 
station ;  pop,  1041,  an  increase  of  19,  a  colliery  village,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesday.  Trilliek,  3  miles  N.E.  of  Bundoran 
Jimction ;  pop.  412,  a  decrease  of  37.  A  market  is  held  on 
Saturday. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  948— 
957].  In  1857  Mr.  James  Buchanan  succeeded  Franklin 
Pierce  as  President  of  the  United  States,  at  an  anxious  and 
agitating  period.  The  dissensions  of  the  various  states  were 
becoming  more  serious,  as  their  interests  became  more  dii^ctly 
affected.  As  each  state  provided  the  expenses  of  its  own  local 
government,  what  may  be  called  the  public  revenue  had  to  be 
raised  by  sale  of  the  public  lands,  or  by  taxes  or  duties  imposed 
on  the  'Umon  genemly  by  the  Senate  and  Congress.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  customs'  duties  had  furnished  a  sufiicient 
income  for  the  moderate  wants  of  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  these  duties  had  been  made  to 
operate  unfairly,  by  being  levied  at  so  hi^h  a  rate  on  foreign 
manufactures  as  to  act  as  protective  duties  in  favour  of  tne 
manufacturing  states,  and  in  the  same  degree  prejudicially  to 
the  agricultural  states  of  the  West  and  the  tobacco  and  cotton- 
growing  slave  states  of  the  South.  There  were  other  causes 
of  dissension.  The  Northem  States  were  desirous  of  confining 
the  area  of  slaveiy;  the  Southem  States  were  resolutely  bent 
on  extending  it.  They  had  introduced  Texas  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave-holding  state,  and  the  endeavours  to  effect  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  territory  of  Kansas,  led  to  what  was  really  a 
civU  war  on  a  small  scale ;  and  Kansas,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  140,000,  was  not  admitted  into  the  Umon  as  a  state 
(remaining  a  territory),  because  it  refused  to  admit  slavery  as  a 
portion  of  its  constitution  ;  and  the  question  was  still  further 
involved  by  the  disputes  respecting  the  Territorv  of  Nebraska. 
During  the  four  years  of  Mr,  Buchanan's  presidency,  all  these 
questions  were  being  discussed  with  increased  bittemess  and 
earnestness,  to  which  an  abortive  attempt  of  John  Brown,  in 
Oct,  185&,  to  laise  the  slave  population  against  their  owners, 


gave  additional  force.  Brown  and  some  of  his  followers  were 
executed  at  Charleston  in  December;  but  the  slave  owners 
were  still  in  dread  of  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists.  There 
had  been  also  other  matters  of  perplexity.  Utah,  the  retieat  of 
the  Mormons,  had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  troops 
had  been  sent  against  it ;  but  a  compromise  had  been  effected. 
With  England  a  quarrel  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  having  taken  military  possession  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan,  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  British 
Columbia.  The  force  was,  however,  withdrawn,  while  the  claim 
to  the  possession  of  the  island  was  maintained,  the  right  being 
left  to  be  settled  by  negotiation. 

When  the  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  presidency  approached 
its  termination,  the  efforts  of  both  parties  to  obtain  the  election 
of  their  candidate  were  renewed  with  redoubled  vigour.  From 
the  practice  of  the  electors  of  the  new  President  being  chosen  by 
their  constituents  in  each  state  pledged  to  what  is  called  "  a 
ticket"  that  is,  to  the  names  of  the  persons  intended  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  it  was  ascertained  long  before  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, Feb.  1.  1861,  that  the  Northems  would  be  victorious ;  and 
South  Carolina  loudly,  through  public  meetings  and  the  press, 
declared  its  determination  to  secede  from  the  Union  if  its 
candidate  were  rejected.  This  had  become  so  public  and  so 
avowed,  that  President  Buchanan,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on 
Dec.  4,  1860,  deprecated  the  chance  of  incurring  such  a  risk, 
and  advised  that  certain  amendments  should  be  made  in  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  enable  the  dissatisfied  States  to  remain 
in  the  Union.  On  Dec.  20,  South  Carolina  formally  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Arkaufias.    On  Jan.  3, 1861,  the  President 
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received  commissioners  from  South  Carolina,  requiring  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  troops  from  the  forts  in  Charleston  Har- 
bour. This  he  declined  domg.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to 
strengthen  them ;  but  a  general  fast  was  ordered  for  the  4th  to 
deplore  the  threatened  secession.  Most  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Government  were  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Southern  States,  and  large  stores  of  arms^  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  lorwcurded  to  those  States,  without  any  apparent 
need  of  them.  On  Jan.  15.  most  of  those  ministers  resigned,  as- 
signing as  the  cause,  that  tne  proceedings  of  Major  Anderson,  in 
removmg  his  troops  from  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Bay,  in 
order  to  strengthen  Fort  Sumter,  as  the  more  defensible,  was  a 
breach  of  the  compact  between  the  President  and  the  Confederates 
that  no  hostile  proceedings  should  be  taken  by  either. 

In  Februa^  Mr.  Abraoam  Lincoln  was  declared  to  have  been 
duly  elected  President,  and  almost  simultaneously  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  seceding  states.  The 
period  of  Buchanan's  presidency  did  not  expire  till  March, 
and  on  the  4th  Lincoln  was  formally  installed,  and  sent  his 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  declared  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  "  domestic  institutions  "  of  any 
of  the  states  ;  that  no  state  possessed  the  right  of  seceding ;  and 
that  the  Federal  rights  would  be  enforced  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Union.  In  the  Congress,  sitting  at  WaSiington,  a  new 
tariff-bill  was  passed,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1,  in 
which  new  or  increased  duties  were  imposed  on  the  principal 
articles  of  European  manufacture,  amounting  nearly  to  prohioi- 
tion.  This  was  not  accepted  bv  the  Southern  States,  who  had 
already  begun  to  appropriate  the  customs'  duties  of  their  own 
ports  to  theii'  own  use,  and  as  a  Federal  vessel  or  two,  and  some 
of  the  garrisoned  forts,  interfered  with  this  arrangement,  the 
Confederated  States,  as  they  termed  themselves,  caused  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbour,  to  be  invested,  bombarded,  and 
after  a  resistance  in  which  there  was  no  one  kUled  or  wounded 
on  either  side,  it  surrendered  on  April  13.  This  aggression 
excited  intense  indignation  in  the  North.  President  Lincoln 
on  the  16th  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  to  the 
number  of  75,000  men,  and  summoning  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  meet  on  July  4.  The  Confederates,  however,  were  earliest 
in  arms  ;  they  advanced  towards  Washin^n  ;  and  on  April  18 
the  Federalists,  to  prevent  their  capture,  aestroyed  the  armoury, 
arsenal,  and  manufacturing  buildings,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
Potomac,  together  with  15,000  stand  of  arms ;  the  Confederate 
forces  taking  up  their  position  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  river 
into  Virginia ;  the  Federalists  retiring  into  Pennsylvania.  Hos- 
tilities thus  commenced  on  a  feustitious  issue,  which  at  first  led 
astray  the  opinions  of  many,  especiallv  in  Europe.  The  North 
declared  it  did  not  intend  to  meddle  with  slavery,  but  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  Union ;  the  South  contended,  as  sove- 
reign states,  for  the  right  to  secede  if  they  chose,  the  grievance 
set  forth  being  the  protection  tariff.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
North  was  about  to  fight  for  domination,  the  South  for  freedom. 
But  the  real  character  of  the  contest  was  not  long  in  developing 
itself. 

On  April  29,  President  Jefferson  Davis  announced  to  the 
Southern  Congress,  sitting  at  Richmond,  that  a  permanent 
constitution  of  the  Confederated  States  had  been  ratified ;  and 
also  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Federal  States, 
which  had  announced  their  intention  of  preventing  by  force  any 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  An  earnest  resolve  was  expressed  by 
the  Congress  to  resist  all  attempts  at  compulsion,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  e^uip  and  send  forces  into  the  neld.  From 
this  time  numerous  skirmishes  between  the  two  parties  occurred, 
seldom  important  enough  to  have  any  weight  in  the  final 
decision,  though  in  general  in  favour  of  tne  Confederates. 
When  the  Federalist  Congress  met  on  July  4,  they  at  once 
authorised  the  President  to  raise  500,000  volunteers,  and  voted 
a  supply  of  500,000,000  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  loan.  Volun- 
teers flocked  in  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  money  was 
readily  tendered.  Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  thus  shown, 
an  attack  on  the  Confederate  forces  at  Manassas  Jimction  was 
resolved  on.  The  battle  took  place  on  July  21  ;  a  conflict  was 
cairied  on  for  nearly  nine  hours  with  no  great  loss  on  either 
side,  when  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Federalists,  who  fled  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  with  so  little  cause  that  their  antagonists 
Feared  to  pursue  them,  lest  the  movement  should  be  only  a 
manoeuvre.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  this  battle  was  only  to 
arouse  the  States  of  the  North  to  fresli  and  greater  exertions.  A 
large  anny  was  soon  assembled  under  General  M'Clellan,  who, 
takme  up  a  defensive  position,  employed  himself  vigorously  in 
oxganiaing  and  drUling  his  troops.      The   North,   however, 


possessing  a  great  advantage  in  their  naval  superiority,  sent  in 
October  a  fleet  and  troops  to  blockade  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina.  These  took  possession  of  Beaufort  and  Port  Royal, 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber. At  this  period,  tod,  occurred  the  complication  with 
England,  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  Southern  emissaries, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  while  proceexling  &om  the  Havannah 
to  an  English  port  on  board  of  the  Trent,  a  regular  mail-packet 
boat  The  English  Qovemment  took  a  firm  attituae;  it 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  captured  messengers, 
and  as  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jacinto,  who  had  made  the 
seizure,  had  received  instantly  the  thanks  of  the  Aniericsn 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
a  refusal  was  anticipated,  and  a  war  apprehended.  Additional 
troops  were  despatched  to  Canada,  and  preparations  made  asainst 
the  anticipatea  danger.  But  die  storm  blew  over.  Messis. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  accompliehed 
their  journeys  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London,  at  neither  of 
which  were  they  officially  received,  and  the  action  of  Captain 
Wilkes  was  disavowed  bv  the  American  Government. 

Richmond  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government, 
and  the  hostilities  were  incessant  and  widely  extended.  Amid 
the  conflicting  statements  of  the  two  powers  we  shall  not  attempt 
details,  but  only  notice  the  more  important  events  as  to  whidi 
there  is  least  doubt.  In  November  the  Federals  destroyed  one 
of  the  passages  leading  to  the  port  of  Charleston  by  sinking 
vessels  loaded  with  stone  so  as  to  block  the  passage :  a  measure 
protested  against  as  being  contrary  to  international  law. 
in  March,  1862,  General  M'Clellan  with  his  army  descended  the 
Potomac,  seized  the  peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  James 
rivers,  in  Viiginiaj  in  which  they  were  much  favoured  by  beirg 
in  possession  of  Fort  Monroe.  On  the  8th  of  March,  while 
assembling  his  forces,  naval  and  military,  in  order  to  advance 
and  take  Norfolk,  the  fleet  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
the  iron-plated  steam-ram,  the  Merrimac,  which,  steaming  from 
Norfolk,  passed  unbanned  by  the  shot  of  the  nostile  forts  and 
of  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  or  cruising  about,  drove  at  and 
sank  the  Cumberland,  a  large  sailing  frigat^  drove  another,  the 
Congress,  ashore  and  destroyed  her,  out,  losing  her  captain,  she 
withdrew  till  the  morrow.  When  she  appeared  again  she  was 
met  by  the  Monitor,  a  Federal  vessel,  also  iron-plated,  and  with 
a  long  iron  dome  within  which  were  two  guns  of  large  caliber. 
It  was  much  smaller  than  the  Merrimac,  but  the  two  engaged  in 
a  duel  that  lasted  a  considerable  time  without  either  middng 
much  impression  on  the  other.  At  length  the  Merrimac  with- 
drew. She  continued  to  guard  Norfolk,  but  did  not  again  make 
her  appearance,  and  when  Norfolk  was  abandoned  she  was 
burnt.  Although  the  invention  of  iron-plated  vessels,  and  even 
the  dome-covered  tower  for  the  guns,  was  borrowed  &om  Europe, 
this  was  its  first  practical  application,  and  the  duel,  in  which 
each  of  the  two  vessels  seemed  impenetrable  to  the  shot  and 
shell  launched  from  the  other,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  ideas 
of  naval  warfare  throughout  tiie  world.  On  April  14,  General 
Butler,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  south-west,  reached  New  Orleans,  and  with  a  fleet  under 
the  orders  of  Commodore  Farrogut,  commenced  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  town ;  which,  having  no  means  of  resistance,  sur- 
rendered on  the  26th,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federals.  On  May  10,  1862,  the  town  and  port  of  NoHoUl  was 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  after  burning  the  navv  dockyard 
and  the  ships  afloat  or  building,  >  and  blowing  up  tne  arsenal 
M'CleUan  advanced,  and,  the  Confederates  retreating,  he  in- 
vested Richmond  in  May.  On  the  19th  he  attacked  3ie  town, 
but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  He  continued  to  be- 
leaguer the  place  until  June,  when,  on  the  24th,  he  was  himsdf 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  army,  and  after  four  days  of  hard 
fighting  and  of  skirmishing  till  July  1,  he  was  ultimately  forced 
to  retreat,  and  withdraw  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
pursued  by  the  Confederates.  After  possessing  themselves  of 
Harper's  Feny,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  taking 
12,000  prisoners,  the  Confederate  anny,  having  advanced  into 
Maryland  under  General  Lee,  were  met  and  defeated  at  An- 
tic tam  by  General  M'Clellan,  and  in  their  turn  forced  to  with- 
draw to  the  Vii^cinian  side  of  the  Potomac,  on  Sept  16  and  17. 
The  Federals  aavanced  soon  afterwards  to  the  Rappahannock, 
opposite  to  Fredericksburg,  taking  the  south  road  to  Ridimond. 
Fredericksburg  was  an  unfortified  town  and  incapable  of 
defence,  but  the  Confederate  army  entrenched  themselves  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  M'Clellan,  not  deeming  himself  able  to 
force  their  position,  did  not  attempt  to  cross.  This  inaction 
created  discontent,  and  the  Secretaiy  at  War,  Gteneial  HaUeck, 
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therefore,  Baperaeded  him  in  November,  and  confided  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bumside,  with  positive  orders  to  advance. 
On  receiving  these  perilous  directions  he  summoned  Fredericks- 
buig  to  surrender,  ont  it  refused,  and  he  prepared  to  force  his 
passage.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  was  delayed  bv  the  want  of 
pontoons,  and  not  till  December  11  was  he  enabled  to  com- 
mence operations.  On  that  day  and  the  12th,  after  a  resist- 
ance that  cost  many  lives  and  prevented  his  effecting  a  passage 
by  two  of  his  bridges  out  of  three,  the  army  was  moved  across, 
and  Fredericksburg  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates.  On  the 
13th  the  Federals  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Confederates.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and  the  Federals 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  having  suffered  a  loss  estimated  at 
from  10,000  to  15,000  men.  They  were  not  pxirsued ;  and 
the  night  of  the  14th,  a  dark,  rainy  and  windy  night,  faciHtated 
their  escape  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  enabled  them  to 
resume  their  old  position  on  tne  right  bank. 

Hostilities  were  carried  on  in  various  other  provinces — Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  I'ennessee,  and  Texas — ^but  the  conflict,  though 
bitter  and  destructive,  had  little  effect  on  the  result ;  the  vic- 
tories or  defeats  on  either  side  only  added  to  the  acrimony 
of  both  parties.  The  civil  affairs  are  probably  more  impor- 
tant, especially  the  two  questions  of  slavery  and  finance, 
and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  short  notice.  At  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  contest  it  was  understood  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency  was  a  pledge  that  slavery  was  not 
in  future  to  he  extended  into  the  newly  formed  territories  or 
states  of  the  Union.  This  was  no  doubt  a  cause  of  great  irrita- 
tion in  the  slave  states ;  but  thev  felt  it  could  haraly  be  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  to  the  world,  "they  therefore  incorporated  in 
their  grievances  the  protective  system  adopted  by  the  Northern 
States  from  which  tney  had  unquestionamy  long  suffered,  and 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  passing  of  the  Momll  Tariff  when 
their  representatives  had  refused  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  before  they  had  actually  declared  for  secession. 
The  Federals  took  no  immediate  steps  against  tiie  institution  (as 
it  is  called)  of  the  South,  but  the  question  was  continually 
forcing  itself  on  them.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  support  of  the 
abolitioni<«tB  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  obtained  his  ofiice,  and  they 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  urge  him  forward  on  the  course 
they  wished  to  be  pursued.  To  this  he  had  evidently  much 
reluctance.  In  his  first  presidential  speech  he  declared  he  would 
oppose  any  interference  with  the  constitutions  of  the  slave 
states,  and  in  an  early  period  of  the  war,  when  some  of  the 
Federal  commanders  had  given  freedom  to  captured  slaves,  he 
refused  to  recofi;nise  their  acts,  and,  in  more  than  one  case, 
relieved  them  of  their  commands.  The  utter  failure  of  the  con- 
fident expectations  of  reducing  the  Confederates  by  force  within 
the  short  period  at  first  anticipated,  strengthened  for  a  while  the 
demands  of  the  abolitionists,  who  boldly  proclaimed  that  t^e  ill- 
success  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  delay  in  proclaiming  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  which,  if  done, 
would  incapacitate  the  whites  from  making  any  further  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  do  anything  so  unconstitutional ; 
but  in  July,  1862,  he  issued  a  proclamation  empowering  the 
Federal  generals  to  employ  slaves,  the  property  of  rebels,  to  treat 
them  as  free  labourers,  ana  to  pay  them  for  their  labour ;  and  all 
slaves,  the  property  of  rebels,  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Federals,  were  also  declared  to  be  wholly  free.  In  the  previous 
December  he  had  obtained  from  the  Congress  a  sum  to  be 
devoted  to  the  transportation  of  liberated  slaves  to  some  con- 
venient colony ;  and  in  September  he  received  a  deputation  of 
free  blacks  to  whom  he  proposed  that  they  should,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States,  proceed  of  their  own  accord  to 
form  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  coal  mines  (after- 
wards understood  to  be  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panam^,  where  he 
had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  place  them),  there  to  be  governed 
by  themselves.  The  deputation  would  return  no  definite  answer 
but  withdrew,  promising  to  give  the  proposal  due  consideration. 
The  measure  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  no  one.  The  free 
blacks  did  not  wish  to  be  expatriated  ;  the  abolitionists  wished 
rather  that  they  should  have  been  formed  into  regiments  to  fight 
against  the  South,  while  others  considered  that  either  course 
would  onlv  tend  to  engender  a  servile  war.  Again,  after 
M'Clellan  had  commenced  anew  his  advance  into  Virginia,  the 
President  on  Sept.  22.  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which  he 
announced  that  in  the  states  that  had  not  returned  to  their 
allegiance  by  Jan.  1,  1863,  the  slaves  were  all  to  be  declared 
free.  This  was  not  an  abolition  of  slavery,  for  that  condition 
was  to  be  maintained  in  the  states  which  adhered  to  the  Union, 
as  well  as  in  any  that  might  be  induced  to  desert  the  Confedera- 


tion, and  in  such  states  Federal  troops  would  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  keeping  down  the  dissatisfied  slaves,  who  saw  their 
lellow-slaves  emancipated.  The  proclamation,  nowever,  seems 
to  have  had  no  more  effect  than  a  previous  proposal,  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  of  the  border  states,  making  compensation  to 
their  owners.  No  rising  of  the  slaves  took  place,  and  the  com- 
pensation scheme  was  not  accepted. 

To  raise  money  for  carrying  on  a  war  of  such  enormous  pro- 
portions, recourse  was  had  in  the  first  instance  to  loans.  Tnese 
were  easiljr  raised  among  the  large  capitalists  of  New  York, 
Boston,  PhiladelphiEL  &c. ;  but  to  provide  for  the  repayment,  and 
at  least  payment  of  interest,  taxes  were  indispensable.  The 
budget  proposed  contained  a  list  in  which  every  possible  item 
seemed  to  be  included,  from  an  income  tax  to  a  tax  on  paper, 
newspapers,  and  railwav  tickets — ^all  such  taxes,  so  onerous  to 
industry,  from  which  England  had  just  relieved  herself.  But 
though  money  was  imperatively  wanted,  and  permission  was 
given  to  the  Treasury  to  issue  paper  promises  to  pay^  to  an  almost 
unlimited  amount,  the  tax  bul  was  not  passed  ml  the  be^in- 
nin^  of  1862,  and  then  the  collection  was  deferred  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  it  was  long  before  it  came  into  general  operation. 
The  effect  was  to  flood  the  country  with  paper,  until  in  October, 
1862,  it  was  at  a  discount  of  36  per  cent,  against  gold.  On  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1862,  the  President's  message 
announced  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  determination  to 
maintain  the  Union,  and  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slavery,  a 
scheme  not  appearing  likely  to  be  acceded  to  by  the  South,  and 
not  to  come  into  full  operation  until  the  year  1900.  It  stated 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June.  1862,  had  been 
9583,885.247,  of  which  only  $51,935,722  had  been  raised  from 
the  usual  sources  of  revenue,  the  astounding  remainder  being 
derived  from  loans  and  from  a  small  balance  in  hand  Irom  the 
preceding  year.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  had  been 
9570,841,700  dollars.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  exposition  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  stated  that  the  debt  incurred  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  was  91,122,297,343  ;  and  his  estimate  was 
that,  by  the  close  of  the  war,  which  he  calculated  would  result 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  South  by  July,  1864,  the  debt  would 
not  much  exceed  917,000,000,000.  The  necessity  for  raising 
men  for  the  army  was  a  greater  difficulty  than  that  for  raising 
money.  When  300,000  more  men  were  required  in  1862  to  place 
the  army  in  an  effective  condition,  it  was  found  that  large 
bounties  and  high  pay  no  longer  attracted  volunteers,  and  a 
forced  draught  or  conscription  was  ordered.  This,  however,  it 
was  feared  to  enforce  strictly.  Some  states,  by  great  efforts, 
succeeded  in  raising  their  quota,  and  to  othera  postponements 
from  time  to  time  were  granted,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  £aught,  and  these,  it  was  stated,  endea- 
voured to  draw  their  recruits  in  the  form  of  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  All  these  sources  of 
dissatisfaction  gave  confidence  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  abo- 
litionists, and  in  the  elections  of  the  governors  of  states  in 
November,  1862,  the  Democrats,  or  the  party  who  contend  for 
"  the  constitution  as  it  is  and  was,''  were  successful  in  choosing 
their  candidates  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  other 
states.  This  party  did  not  oppose  the  war  for  reducing  the 
South,  but  protested  against  the  extravagant  expenditure,  the 
violation  of  the  constitution  by  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
fettering  the  liberty  of  the  newspaper  press  and  of  public  speech, 
and  all  other  despotic  acts,  of  which  there  had  been  so  many, 
and  which  were  continuallv  increasing.  But  though  the  Demo- 
cratic partv  of  the  Federal  States  wera  enabled  to  gain  some 
successes  nere  and  there,  they  had  not  power  to  cause  any 
change  in  the  course  of  the  administration.  The  war  continued 
to  rage  with  as  much  virulence  as  ever,  the  expenses  were  still 
defrayed  by  loans  or  fresh  issues  of  paper  money  ;  the  difficulties 
in  procuring  men  for  soldiera  were  overcome,  and  laige  armies, 
it  was  stated,  were  assembled  again  on  the  Potomac,  in  Ten- 
nessee, New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere.  The  Confederated  States 
acknowledged  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  submission  ;  and  their  armies,  if  not  so  lai^e  as  those  of 
the  Federals,  were  more  active,  better  disciplined,  Uieir  generals 
displayed  more  strategic  skill,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  more 
successful.  To  mention  all  the  encountera  in  which  the  only 
result  was  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  would  be  useless.  From 
Dec.  29,  1862,  to  Jan.  2,  1863,  a  series  of  combats  took  place  at 
Murfreesborough  for  the  possession  of  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  then 
held  by  the  F^eral  forces.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and 
the  Confederates  retreated,  although  their  loss  was  said  to  have 
been  less  than  that  of^^their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fortress  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  repeatedly 
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attacked  by  the  FedeiaU,  and  their  effoits  lepelled,  thon^  many 
Bchemea  were  invented  ;  and  here  the  iron-cased  sonboata  were 
found  to  be  ineffective  against  the  heavy  ffuna  of  ue  foitresa.  A 
similar  result  was  experienced  in  an  attack  on  Charleston ;  some 
of  the  iron  gunboats  were  sunk  or  damaged,  and  though  some 
contrived  to  pass  the  forts,  the  expedition  which  was  to  capture 
Charleston  was  a  failure.  On  May  2,  lSi53,  General  Hooker,  com- 
mandinjg  the  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  made  another  attack 
on  the  Confederates  posted  near  Fredericksburg,  as  a  defence  to 
Richmond.  He  was  opposed  by  General  Lee,  the  conunander 
of  the  Confederates.  At  first  he  appeared  to  have  some  chance 
of  succeeding.  Dividing  his  army,  while  one  portion  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  under  General  Sedgwick  gamed  the  heights 
which  Iliad  been  so  fatal  to  them  when  attacked  by  General 
Bumside,  the  main  portion  had  assembled  at  Chancellorsville, 
which  caused  General  Lee  to  move  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
in  that  direction,  and  thus  facilitated  the  attack  of  General 
Sedgwick.  But  a  furious  onslaught  made  by  General  Stonewall 
JacKson  on  Hooker's  forces  disconcerted  the  plans  of  that  general. 
After  fighting  on  the  2nd,  and  on  Sunday  the  3rd,  Hooker 
was  forced  to  alter  his  front  and  commence  entrenching  his 
army  on  the  4th.  But  the  Confederates  experienced  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  Killed.  On  that  day 
General  Lee  despatched  reinforcements  to  the  portion  of  his 
army  opposed  to  Sedgwick,  who,  after  a  bloody  contest,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  amidst  much  danger  to  recross  the 
Rappahannock. 

For  a  time  the  armies  on  the  Potomac  were  comparatively 
quiet,  and  the  warlike  operations  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Federal 
attacks  on  the  fortresses  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  with 
some  desultory  operations  in  Tennessee.  General  Grant  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Yicksbuig  with  considerable  skill,  though 
with  great  loss  of  life,  and  at  length,  on  July  4,  the  garrison  being 
utter^  destitute  of  provisions,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  being 
relieved,  surrenderea  unconditionally  to  the  number  of  12,000 
men,  who,  however,  were  liberated  on  parole,  not  to  serve  again. 
General  Banks,  wno  commanded  before  Port  Hudson,  was 
unsuccessful  in  several  assaults,  but  continued  the  siege  with 
great  obstinacy,  until  it  surrendered  on  Julv  14. 
»itln  Jime,  tne  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee  resumed 
active  operations.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  considerably  to  the 
north  of  Wasliington,  entered  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  marched 
north-easterly  to  Majyland.  General  Hooker  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army,  and  was  replaced  by  General  Meade, 
who  rapidly  moved  his  forces  so  as  to  place  them  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Confederate  army.  On  July  1,  the  advanced  portions 
of  the  armies  met.  A  severe  but  indecisive  contest  took  place 
at  Chambersburg,  which  was  renewed  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  at 
Getty sville.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Confederates  on  the 
Federal  positions  at  both  places.  From  Chamliersburg  the 
Federals  nad  to  retire  ;  at  Gettysville  they  were  successful  in 
repulsing  the  Confederates,  who  experienced  such  heavy  loss  of 
men,  tluit  on  the  7th  they  commenced  their  retreat  through 
Hagerstown  in  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Federals  was  sufficiently  severe  to  prevent 
the  army  making  any  energetic  efforts  to  improve  what  was 
considered  their  victory. 

In  July  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  tlie  conscription  in 
New  York,  on  wnich  occasion  a  hideous  riot  took  place ;  the 
balloting  papers  were  destroyed,  and  houses  wrecked.  It  lasted 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th,  but  the  most  marked  features  were  the 
barbarities  inflicted  on  unoflending  negroes.  A  military  officer, 
Captain  O'Brien,  who  was  employed  to  quell  the  riot,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  was  murdered  with  atrocious  cruelty. 
The  riot  was  only  appeased  by  a  notice  that  the  ballot  was 
suspended.  The  town  council  immediately  after  began  to  take 
energetic  means  to  raise  the  required  number  of  men  by  means 
of  bounties. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  passed,  if  not  in  inaction,  without  any 
perceptible  result.  Battles  and  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
Tennessee ;  a  Federal  expedition  to  Texas  was  repulsed ;  the  siege 
of  Charleston  was  continued ;  the  blockade-running  was  puraued 
with  increased  vigour ;  but  the  most  a^tating  subjects,  apart  from 
the  schemes  of  taxation,  were  the  intn^es  in  tiie  Federal  States 
for  the  election  of  a  new  President  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  was  to 
expire  in  1865,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Several 
other  candidates  were  named,  his  principal  opponent  being 
General  M^Clellan,  who  was  supported  by  uie  democratic  party. 
There  was  a  call  for  100,000  more  men,  and  efforts  were  made  to  en- 
list the  negro  population,  of  whom  several  regiments  were  formed 
already,  and  a  strong  movement  was  commenced  in  the  North 


to  secure  to  them  a  more  liberal  treatment  than  they  had  hithezto 
received.  The  financial  difficulty  was  not  solved.  The  eBtimat^ 
of  expenditure  for  1864  was  about  lQO,OOOflOOL,  of  which  Mi. 
Chase  proposed  to  raise  about  one-fourth  by  increased  taxatioo, 
the  usual  revenue  being  about  16,000,000L,  and  the  lemainder 
by  fresh  loans.  The  debt  in  June,  1864,  amounted  to  361,101^713^^ 
and  ^old  bore  an  average  premium  of  60  per  cent,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  to  reduce  it  by  the  sale  of  the  govern- 
ment gold,  received  from  the  payment  of  customs  duties..  Of  the 
Southern  finances,  as  there  was  more  difficulty  in  borrowing,  tbe 
loans,  hypothecated  on  cotton,  were  not  huge,  and  the  taxes  were 
in  great  part  paid  in  kind.  They,  however,  contrived  to  keep 
armies  afoot  that  were  still  able  to  cope  with  those  of  the  North. 

In  1863  and  1864  the  Alabama,  a  vessel  built  in  England  fur 
the  Confederates,  but  which  had  left  Liverpool  unanned,  and 
taken  her  armament  on  board  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been 
inflicting  enormous  damage  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  Jime,  1864,  sne  had  taken  shelter  in  Cherbourg 
where  she  was  watched  by  the  Kearsage,  a  Federal  steamer. 
On  the  19th  she  steamed  out  and  a  combaU  took  place.  After 
about  an  hour's  engagement  the  Alabama  was  lound  to  be 
sinking,  and  the  crew  took  to  their  boats.  Some  were  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Kearsage,  but  most  on  board  of  a  plea- 
sure yacht-steamer,  the  Deerhound,  which  brought  them  to 
England.  The  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  Confederates  had 
been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  diplomatic  comphunt  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The  BxitLih 
ministry  pleaded  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for 
which  vessels  were  built ;  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  open  to 
the  United  States  to  receive  evidence  of  the  purpose,  which, 
when  proved,  would  enable  them  to  be  stopped.  The  Alexandra 
had  been  seized  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  but  on  the 
trial  in  June,  1863,  a  verdict  luul  been  given  for  the  defendant, 
as  the  necessary  proofs  of  any  hostile  purpose  were  defective,  and 
this  verdict  was  maintained  by  the  judge  when  a  new  trial  was 
moved  for.  The  dispute,  however,  between  the  two  goTemmenU 
was  continued,  and  is  not  yet  (March,  1869}  settled.  Similar 
remonstrances  were  also  sent  to  France  in  ApriL  1864 ;  the 
urievance  was,  in  fact,  the  recognition  of  the  South  as  Delligerent& 
On  April  8  the  Senate  voted  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the 
resolution  did  not  obtain  the  two-thirds  of  the  votes  necessary 
for  its  passage  through  the  Bepresentative  Cluunber.  Maryland 
and  Louisiana,  however,  as  states,  decreed  the  immediate  frix^ 
dom  of  all  slaves  within  their  boundaries^  without  compensation 
to  the  ownera. 

In  March,  1864,  the  President  created  General  Grant 
lieutenant-general,  a  new  rank  in  the  Uiuted  States  army,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On 
May  4,  he  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  fords  of  Germania 
and  Ely,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  army  advanced 
from  Chancelloraville.  Old  Wihlemess,  and  Orange  Court-House, 
when  he  was  attacked  in  his  advance  by  the  armv  of  Lee.  The 
fighting  was  continuous  from  the  Thursday  till  the  following 
Inesday,  the  struggle  on  the  last-mentioned  day  having  been 
incessant  for  14  hours.  The  slaughter  was  horrible  ;  the  Federals 
were  estimated  to  have  lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  writing  to  the  President  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  said  they  had  uxen  completed  the  last  of  ^ 
days  of  hard  fighting ;  that  their  losses  had  been  great,  but  Uie 
result  on  the  whole  was  in  their  favour ;  and  that  he  was  resolved 
still  to  continue  the  attack  in  this  direction,  although  he  should 
spend  here  all  the  summer.  On  the  12th  the  attack  on  the 
Confederates,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Spottsjl- 
vania,  was  renewed ;  in  the  conflict  of  several  days  the  Fi^erals 
claimed  the  advantage,  as  they  had  taken  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners  and  some  cannon,  but  they  had  not  forced  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  men  on  both  sides  waa  awful ;  they 
fell,  it  was  said  by  an  eye-wituess,  like  com  before  the  reaper. 
On  the  20th,  Grant,  having  been  stronglv  reinforced,  shifted  his 
attack,  crossed  the  North  Anna  river,  ana  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Confederates,  set  himself  down  for  the  siege  of 
Petersbuig.  Petersburg  was  a  small  but  strong  town,  a  few 
mUes  above  the  confluence  of  the  James  river  with  the  Appomat- 
tox, about  25  miles  south-east  of  Richmond,  with  the  Jame£ 
river  between  them.  On  July  31  a  furious  assault  was  made  on 
it.  A  mine  had  been  driven  imder  some  of  the  outermost 
defences,  7  tons  of  gunpowder  were  deposited  ;  the  explosion,  a 
little  before  day-break,  earned  away  the  works  and  400  or  500 
of  the  Confederate  troops  ;  through  the  breach  18,000  men  were 
poured  towards  the  inner  defences,  but  were  received  with  so 
murderous  a  fire  that  they  were  forced  to  recoil,  and  a  second  and 
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third  attack  had  the  same  fate.  While  this  siege  was  being 
carried  on,  the  Confederates,  early  in  Julv,  had  sent  Generd 
Earley  with  a  considerable  force  to  invade  Maryland,  partly 
with  a  view  to  obtain  provisions  and  forage,  and  partlv  to  draw 
off  Grant  by  tlireatening  Washington.  The  first  object  was 
nartiallv  successful  at  first,  the  second  wholly  failed  ;  Earley  was 
beaten  by  Sheridan  in  general  skirmishes,  and  by  Jan.  14,  Mary- 
land was  abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  General  Sherman, 
advancing  into  the  north-west  of  Georria,  after  having  beaten 
the  Confederate  forces  under  General  Jonnston,  and  again  under 
General  Hood,  had  forced  the  latter  to  abandon  Atlanta,  the 
arsenal  and  foundry  of  the  Confederates,  Hood  having  first 
destroyed  whatever  was  possible.  Sherman  tnen  rapidly  advanced 
eastward,  and  with  scarcely  any  opposition  possessed  himself  of 
Savannah,  still  further  cnppling  tne  resources  of  the  South. 
Admiral  Farrsffut  had  meanwhile  attacked  Mobile  in  Alabama ; 
on  Aug.  5  the  forts  had  fallen,  and  it  soon  after  surrendered. 

While  military  and  naval  operations  were  thus  vigorously 
carried  on  by  the  North,  a  futile  attempt  was  made  for  a  pacifi- 
cation. Some  influential  members  of  both  parties  met  on  July 
20,  at  the  Clifton  House,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara. 
The  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  South  were  a  return  to  the 
Union,  with  the  slavery-ouestion  remaining  as  before  the  war, 
except  as  to  those  slaves  wno  had  been  enlisted  by  the  Federals, 
who  were  to  remain  free.  The  answer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was,  that  although  ready  to  adopt  the  most  conciliatory 
course,  slavery  must  be  altogether  and  for  ever  abandoned.  In 
November,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected  President,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  Vice-President.  In  December  another  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  peace.  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  President,  obtained  penmssion  to  visit  J^erson  Davis, 
who  at  once  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  send  authorised  persons 
to  confer  with  the  President  as  to  the  best  means  of  re-establish- 
ing peace  between  "  the  two  States."  Lincoln's  reply,  on  Jan. 
18,  1865,  was  that  he  would  receive  any  agent  or  influential 
person,  who  had  for  object  the  restoration  of  peace  "to  our 
common  country."  Three  Confederate  Commissioners  met  Mr. 
Seward  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  Feb.  1,  who  was  joined  by  the 
President  on  the  following  dav.  No  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at,  and  the  Confederates  asked  for  a  truce,  which  was  refused. 

All  through  the  winter  Grant  maintained  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, where  the  resistance  continued  determinedly  obstinate, 
although  it  now  appeared  hopeless.  On  Dec  20,  the  Federal 
fleet  commenced  its  attack  on  Wilmington,  the  chief  port  to 
which  neutral  vessels  had  successfully  run  the  blockade  during 
the  whole  of  the  war.  It  was  resolutely  defended,  but  the  har- 
bour forts  having  been  taken  or  destroyed,  and  a  large  land 
force  under  General  Schofield  having  arrived,  the  Confederate 
troops  evacuated  the  town,  and  withdrew  northward  on  Feb.  22, 
1866,  after  destroying  as  much  of  the  public  property  as  they 
could.  Sherman,  leaving  Savannah,  had  taken  possession  of 
Charleston  on  Feb.  17,  had  joined  Schofield  at  G&ldsborough, 
and  advanced  towards  Richmond,  as  did  also  General  Thomas, 
who  had  dispersed  the  army  of  General  Hood  in  Tennessee  by 
the  end  of  January,  taking  nearly  14,000  prisoners,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Assistance  or  supplies  were 
thus  entirely  cut  off  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Lee's 
force  had  been  reduced  to  about  35,000  effective  men,  whUe 
Grant's  had  been  increased  to  150,000,  independent  of  the  armies 
under  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Thomas,  which  were  close  at 
hand.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity,  Lee  determined 
on  attacking  the  enemy,  probably  with  the  hope  of  joining  some 
of  the  Confederate  troops  that  still  held  together  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  xmder  Johnston,  Dick  Taylor,  and  K.  Smith.  Three 
days'  fighting,  and  the  Confederates  were  not  only  repulsed, 
but  their  defences  roimd  Petersburg  were  broken  t}m)ugn  ;  the 
town  was  evacuated  on  April  2,  and  Lee,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  inarched  towards  Lynchbui^.  Here  he  was  intercepted ; 
and  Richmond  having  surrendered  on  April  3,  Lee,  with  his 
army,  now  numbering  only  16,000  men,  so  destitute  that  they 
had  to  be  fed  by  their  captors,  gave  themselves  up  to  Grant  on 
the  9th.  Grant  was  a  generous  conqueror ;  he  insisted  on  an 
unconditional  surrender,  but  he  allowed  the  ofiicers  to  retain 
their  side-arms,  their  horses,  and  their  baggage  ;  engaging  with 
the  privates  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  government,  and  all 
were  sent  to  their  homes,  where,  they  were  told,  they  would  not 
be  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Grant  also  directed  the  other  commanders  to  admit  the  other 
Confederate  forces  to  the  like  terms,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
there  was  nowhere  a  Confederate  army. 

On  April  4  President  Lincoln  visited  Richmond  to  enjoy  the 
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ctdminating  point  of  his  successful  contest  In  taking  possession 
of  it  the  Federal  army  had  entered  while  the  public  buildings 
were  burning,  set  on  fire  by  the  retreating  troops.  The  fire 
was  subdued,  and  no  act  of  violence  or  |>lunder  was  allowed. 
Numbers  appeared  before  Lincoln  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Union.  Jefferson  Davis,  on  learning  the  surrender  of 
Lee  and  his  armv,  had  fled  with  his  family,  taking  the  road  to 
South  Carolina,  noping  to  reach  Mexico ;  but  he  was  recognised 
and  captured  on  May  10,  and  committed  to  close  confinement  in 
Fort  Monroe.  In  the  interval  a  sad  calamity  had  befedlen  both 
Federals  and  Confederates.  In  the  evening  of  April  14,  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  unsuccessful  actor,  shot  President  Lincoln  through  the 
head  while  sitting  in  his  box  at  a  theatre.  The  assassin  made 
his  escape  for  the  time,  and  the  President  died  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  On  the  same  evening  a  murderous  attack  was 
made  on  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  broken 
arm.  He  received  three  stabs  with  a  poniard,  and  his  son 
Frederick,  who  interfered  to  save  his  father,  had  his  skull  fiac- 
tured,  but  both  tdtimately  were  cured.  On  the  26th,  Booth, 
who  had  been  tracked  to  a  bam  near  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, where  he  was  Iving  with  a  broken  leg  owing  to  a  mil 
horn  his  horse  while  making  his  escape,  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render by  a  party  of  soldiers  ;  he  refused  ;  discharged  a  pistol  at 
the  seigeant  who  led  the  party,  who  returned  the  fire,  and  killed 
him.  A  companion  named  Harrold  was  taken  prisoner.  On 
July  7,  Harrold,  a  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  Messrs.  Payne  and  Azteroth, 
who  had  been  tried  by  court-martial  for  these  crimes  and  found 
guilty,  were  hanged  at  New  York.  Addresses  of  condolence  were 
sent  from  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  many 
of  the  laige  towns,  and  from  the  European  governments  on  the 
melancholy  event. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  invested  with  the  presidential  office  on 
April  16.  On  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
he  limited  himself  to  saying  that  his  past  course  was  the  guarantee 
of  what  his  future  would  be.  His  early  measures,  however, 
created  some  fear  that  he  would  not  be  so  clement  as  it  was  sup- 
posed President  Lincoln  would  have  been.  On  May  29  he  issued 
a  decree  of  amnesty,  to  which  there  were  so  many  exceptions  as 
to  render  it  almost  useless  to  the  South.  But  it  was  an  amnesty ; 
Johnson  listened  to  all  applications  for  pardon,  which  were 
granted  on  the  applicant  consenting  to  the  terms,  which  were 
abandoning  slavery  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
Indeed,  while  there  never  was  a  civil  war  which  involved  such 
an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  no  civil  war  was  ever  fol- 
lowed by  less.  Not  a  single  life  was  taken  for  what  was  now 
acknowledged  as  rebellion,  and  the  property  confiscated  was 
generally  restored  on  the  submission  of  its  owners.  On  May  22 
President  Johnson  declared  all  the  blockaded  ports  open  from 
and  after  July  1,  and  on  June  2  Lord  Russell  announced  that 
the  Confederates  would  no  longer  be  recognised  as  belligerents 
in  British  ports.  On  Nov.  6  the  Shenandoah,  a  Confederate  frigate 
that  had  been  actively  destroying  the  shipping  of  the  Umted 
States  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  until  intelligence  had  reached  it  of 
the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  arrived  ia  the  Mersey,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  British  government.  The  captain  and  crew  weie 
set  at  large,  and  the  snip  was  delivered  over  to  the  consul  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  4th  of  December  the  Congress  assembled 
at  Washington,  and  President  Johnson  transmitted  his  annual 
message.  In  it  he  alluded  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  sympathy  it  had  excited ;  he  conjgratulated 
them  on  the  success  of  their  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  which  he  declared  to  be  indissoluble  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  he  a^ed  that  the  total  abolition  of  slavenr  must  \>e 
maintained,  with  equal  rights  of  the  coloured  race  before  the 
law,  but  urged  that  the  states  should  be  left  to  form  their  own 
codes  as  to  the  right  of  voting,  which  they  had  always  possessed, 
and  which  vaiied  in  different  states  ;  he  pleaded  for  tne  imme- 
diate admission  of  the  revolted  states  into  the  Union,  urging 
with  much  earnestness  upon  all  parties  the  necessitv^  for  mutucd 
conciliation  and  an  oblivion  of  past  differences ;  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  ever  within  the  limits  of 
our  countrv.  Further,  he  exhorted  them  to  restore  the  currency ; 
he  detailed  the  steps  taken  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  depredations  committed  on  American  commerce 
**  by  British  ships,  manned  by  BritLsh  subjects,  and  prepared  for 
British  armaments  ;*^  he  had  proposed  an  arbitration  which  had 
been  declined,  while  Great  Bntam  suggested  a  joint  commission 
of  inquiry,  which  was  alike  unsati8tactor}[  on  the  side  of  the 
States ;  he  added  that  it  was  the  principle  involved  rather  than 
the  amount  of  compensation ;  he  did  not  advise  any  legislative 
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measures,  but  would  leave  the  settlement  to  a  sense  of  mutual 
justice,  as  he  did  not  impeach  the  ^od  faith  of  a  power  that 
professed  the  most  amicable  intentions.  With  France  remon- 
strances had  been  made  as  to  the  part  she  had  taken  in  Mexico, 
and  France  had  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  within  a  spjecified 
time.  We  have  here  the  key  of  Johnson's  policy,  to  which  he 
adhered  with  a  firmness  often  approaching  to  obstinacy  during 
tiie  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  and  which  involved  him  in 
a  series  of  oitter  contests  with  the  Congress. 

In  this  Congress  the  republicans  had  acquired  a  large  and 
compact  majority,  led  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  violent  aboli- 
tionist Under  ms  guidance  the  representatives  of  the  insurgent 
states  were  all  refused  admission,  except  Tennessee,  which  had 
admitted  the  coloured  freemen  to  vote.  The  republicans,  in 
fact,  had  determined  to  treat  the  revolted  states  as  conquered 
countries.  So  far  from  adopting  the  President's  propositions,  they 
placed  these  states  under  military  superintendence,  and  greatly 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  This  oureau 
had  been  formed  when  the  negro  was  first  admitted  into  the 
Federal  armies  as  a  free  man,  to  watch  over  and  protect  his 
rights ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  extend  its  powers  over  the  whole 
of  the  South,  with  a  large  staff  of  officers.  The  bUl  for  this 
purpose,  when  sent  up  for  President  Johnson's  sanction,  was 
vetoed ;  but  was  re-enacted  in  June,  1866,  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  of  the  l^slative  votes  over  the  President's  veto.  The 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  conferring  votes  on  the  coloured  race  on  the 
same  terms  as  on  the  white,  was  alike  vetoed  and  re-enacted, 
with  an  amendment  disqualifying  for  holding  any  Federal  state 
office  all  who  had  held  office  of  any  sort  under  the  Confederates, 
all  agents  acting  for  them  abroad,  and  any  who  had  treated  the 
Federal  captured  troops  otherwise  than  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
in  the  same  way  followed  the  bill  for  elevating  Colorado  into  a 
state ;  a  measure,  said  the  President,  not  called  mr  by  the  amount 
of  population,  but  only  intended  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
republican  party  in  the  legislature.  During  the  year  inroads 
from  the  bordera  of  the  United  States  were  made  into  Canada 
by  the  Fenians  [Canada,  E.  C.  S.],  but  the  government  evinced 
a  determined  desire  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  and  the  retreat- 
ing insurgents  were  made  prisoners  and  disarmed.  Some  attempts 
were  made  in  Congress  to  pledge  the  Houses  to  afford  them  assist- 
ance openly,  in  return,  as  the  proposers  said,  for  the  asserted  breach 
of  neutrality  by  Great  Britain,  but  in  every  instance  the  proposals 
were  rejected.  In  March,  however,  notice  was  given  to  the 
British  ambassador  of  the  intention  to  abrogate  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  to  take  place  in  the  following  year. 

On  Dec.  3,  1866,  President  Johnson,  in  Hs  messa^  to  Con- 
gress, regretted  that  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing the  aepredations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  were  atill  unsettled  ;  in  allusion  to  the  Fenians  he  said 
that  he  had  directed  the  prosecutions  against  them  in  the  States 
for  breach  of  neutrality  to  be  discontinued,  as  he  thought 
their  attempts  were  to  obtain  the  redress  of  political  e\dls  in 
Ireland ;  tliat  the  French  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Mexico,  and  no  subject  of  dispute  with  France  would  then 
remain ;  and  he  advocated  again  nis  own  views  for  the  immediate 
re-admission  of  the  Southern  States  into  the  Union.  The  Con- 
gress gave  instant  proof  of  want  of  accord  in  the  last-mentioned 
subject  by  passing  a  bill  for  withdrawing  from  the  President  the 
power  of  piardomng  x>erBons  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  by 
removing  three  of  his  adherents  from  the  cliairmanships  of  com- 
mittees ;  and  by  granting  the  electoral  suffrage  to  the  negroes  of 
Columbia.  In  Feoriiary,  1867,  a  bill  was  passed  for  placing  fdl  the 
Southern  States  under  militaiy  government,  declaring  that  tliey 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  they  had  ^opted  the 
Civil  Bights  Bill  by  a  convention  in  which  every  citizen  of  what- 
ever race  or  colour  should  have  voted  for  the  delegates ;  and  an- 
other bill,  depriving  the  President  of  the  power  or  displacing  or 
dismissing  any  f  unctionaiy  or  of  changing  any  minister  appointed 
during  his  Presidency  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  These 
bills  were  vetoed,  and  canied  over  the  veto  by  large  majorities. 
In  the  sitting  of  Jan.  7,  Mr.  Ashley,  the  representative  of  Ohio, 
had  accused  the  President  of  a  variety  of  offences,  and  moved 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry  preparatory  to  an  impeachment  A 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  by  a  large  majority,  which, 
after  five  months  of  investigation,  hearing  evidence  often  of  the 
most  intemperate  character,  closed  its  labours  on  June  3  without 
adopting  the  impeachment,  but  censuring  the  President  for  acts 
meriting  the  reprobation  of  the  people.  On  May  13,  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  ex-President  of  the  Confederates,  whose  triid  had 
been  repeatedly  postponed,  was  released  from  prison,  admitted 
to  bail,  and  departed  for  CasAda. 


In  the  spring  of  1668  the  contest  between  the  President  and 
the  legislative  bodies  was  renewed  with  increased  bitterness. 
By  the  constitution  the  President  is  also  the  milita^  chief,  but 
has  seldom  exercised  its  powers.  On  Jan.  29  Mr.  Johnson 
ordered  General  Grant  to  disobev  the  orden  of  Mr.  Stanton 
(who  had  been  Secretary  for  War  during  the  domestic  struggle), 
unless  authorised  by  the  executive.  Gkneral  Grant  replied  that  he 
should  regard  Mr.  Stanton's  ordera  as  authorised  by  the  execu- 
tive, uuless  actually  countermanded.  On  Feb.  21  the  President 
issued  an  order  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  his  office  ;  Stanton 
referred  the  order  to  the  Senate,  who  declared  the  removal 
illegal ;  the  Congress  referred  the  matter  to  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  and  passed  a  fresh  vote  for  impeachment.  On 
Feb.  22  the  committee  reported  on  the  resolution  for  impeach- 
ment, the  vote  in  the  House  to  be  taken  on  the  24th.  In  the 
meantime,  Adjutant-General  Thomas  had  been  appointed  to  the 
secretaryship ;  but  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office  or 
papers  to  him,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  office  to  prevent 
its  being  taken  possession  of.  On  the  24th  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  impeachment  was  adopted  by  126  votes  against  41. 
The  President,  in  a  message  to  Uie  Senate,  stated  that  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  prohibited  me  removal  of  any  Cabinet  Minister 
during  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed.  He  maintained  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional, 
and  he  was  about  to  have  it  tested  by  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  that  in  no  case  had  he  transgressed  on  the  act,  as  Mr.  Stanton 
had  not  been  appointed  by  hun,  but  by  his  predecessor.  On 
Feb.  25  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Mj.  Bingham  impeached  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles 
of  impeachment,  and,  to  prevent  dilatory  motions,  limited  to 
one  day  the  debate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment.  They  were 
nine  in  number  :  eight  alleged  in  various  forms  the  disnussion 
of  Stanton,  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ;  the  ninth  charged 
him  with  instructing  ueneral  Emery  to  obey  such  orders  as  the 
President  might  give,  without  their  being  issued  through  the 
general  of  the  army  (Grant).  They  were  adopted  on  March  2 ; 
on  March  4  additional  articles  were  adopted,  charging  the  Presi- 
dent with  high  crime  in  having  denied  in  public  speeches  the 
legality  of  the  action  of  Congress.  On  the  13th  the  trial  began 
in  the  Senate,  under  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
President  Johnson  was  represented  by  counsel,  who  pleaded  for 
delay,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the  charges.  Some  was 
granted,  but  not  all  that  was  asked.  An  answer  to  the  charges 
was  put  in,  and  a  reply  to  it  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  March  30  the  tnal  commenced,  General  Butler  opening  the 
prosecution  in  a  long  speech.  It  was  not  till  May  25  that  the 
trial  terminated,  when  the  Senate  Court,  of  which  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  were  necessary  to  give  a  verdict,  divided  on  the 
second  and  third  articles.  On  each  of  them  35  members 
voted  the  President  guilty,  and  19  not  guilty.  Consequently 
the  impeachment  failed,  and  the  Court  broke  up  wiUiout 
proceedmg  with  the  others. 

The  choosing  of  the  new  President  began  to  occupy  the  public 
mind.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  most  powerful  of  Johnson's  antago- 
nists, died ;  Stanton  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Scho- 
field  without  occasioning  any  resistance  by  the  Congress,  and  Uie 
contests  between  it  ana  the  President  ceased,  unul,  on  Qirist- 
mas  Day,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  granting  an  imcondi- 
tional  pardon  to  all  participants  in  the  rebellion,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  imder  the 
Constitution,  and  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  thereof,  including 
ex-President  Davis,  Breckenridge,  Mason  and  Slidell,  witii 
several  others  by  name. 

In  Februar}'-,  1869,  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Davis  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  thus  ended  the  last  criminal  process, 
after  so  bitter  and  obstinate  a  contest  After  the  South  had 
been  so  hopelessly  subdued,  although  civil  disabilities  were 
imposed  on  states  and  individuals  that  had  participated  in  the 
resistance,  and  although  there  were  occasional  conflicts  between 
the  white  and  coloured  races,  sometimes  ending  in  bloodshed,  not 
a  single  life  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  law — afact  as  unexampled 
in  the  world's  history  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  nation  in  wnich 
it  took  place.  In  November  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  elected 
President ;  in  March,  1869,  he  assumed  the  government,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures  towani^ 
the  South  would  be  adopted. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  were  not  of  very 

Ct  importance.    In  January,  1668,  a  law  was  passed  repealing 
L  ana  after  Nov.  1,  the  internal  tax  upon  cotton,  which  had 
been  foimd  to  affect  the  sale.    In  June  an  act  was  jtassed  for 
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disallowing  the  claim  of  foreign  govenunents  to  the  allegiance 
of  naturalised  American  subjects,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  with  Prussia,  defining  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
subjects  of  each  might  become  naturalised  in  their  new  country. 
To  Great  Britain  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
and  succeeded  in  negociating  with  Lord  Stanley  an  agreement 
by  which  all  the  disputable  matters  between  the  two  states  may 
be  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  18, 1869.  The  disnute  with  Lopez,  noticed  under 
Paraguay,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  Dec.  10, 1868.  The 
American  sriuadron  anchored  before  Angostura  on  Dec  3  ;  the 
American  Minister  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Lopez 
in  person,  who  at  once  surrendered  the  two  persona  seized  in  the 
consul's  house,  and  the  fleet  withdrew  to  Montevideo.  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  currency,  but  of  the  finances 
we  treat  separately.  In  the  sununer  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  West  were  attacked  by  the  native  tribes  of  the  Chevennes, 
the  Camanches,  and  others.'  Generals  Sherman  and  Sneridan 
were  sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  force.  They  had  no 
difficulty  in  defeating  them  when  they  could  find  them,  but  in  a 
despatch  Sherman  expresses  his  belief  that  the  two  races  cannot 
live  in  amity,  that  the  natives  will  never  settle  down  as  cultiva- 
tors ;  as  hunters  they  must  starve  or  rob,  and  if  they  continue 
their  outrages  they  must  be  extirpated.  On  Jan.  1,  1869,  Sheri- 
dan reports  to  Sherman  that  they  are  suing  for  peace  ;  he  says, 
"  They  are  starving,  having  eaten  up  all  their  dogs,  and  finduig 
no  buffalo." 

The  secession  and  the  civil  war  occasioned  such  a  change  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  may  be  considered  its  normal  state.  The 
contrast  of  the  expenditure  before,  during,  and  after  the  conflict 
is  striking.  Previous  to  it  the  state  revenue  averaged  about  10  or 
12  million  pounds  sterling,  arising  chiefly  from  the  customs'  duties; 
the  expencuture  about  16  or  17  millions ;  the  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  loans,  but  the  expenditure  includes  the  redemption  each 
year  of  a  portion  of  the  debt,  less,  however,  than  the  additional 
debt  incurred.  Thus  on  June  30, 1860,  the  customs  of  the  year 
produced  10,921,460/.  ;  the  loans,  4,265,964/. ;  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  365,206/. ;  misceUaneous,  si07,549/. ;  and  a  bedance  in 
hand  of  891,021/.  from  the  preceding  year  brought  up  the  whole 
to  16,661,190/.  The  total  expenditure  was  15,905,973/.,  of  which 
the  civil  service  took  5,743,299/. ;  the  war  department,  3,369,562/. ; 
the  navv,  2,364,096/.  ;  pensions  and  parents  to  the  Indians, 
812,255/. ;  and  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
3,616,961/.  The  public  debt  in  the  same  year  was  13,299,733/. 
In  1863  the  receipts  amounted  to  119,894,296/.,  of  which  the 
customs'  duties  (which  had  been  raised)  produced  10,073,182/. ; 
and  loans,  108,766,418/.;  the  expenditure  was  117,215,953/.,  of 
which  the  war  department  took  80,979,139/.,  and  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  public  debt,  22,440,912/.  In  1864,  the  last 
whole  year  of  the  war,  the  receipts  were  155,147,533/..  of  which 
the  customs  produced  14,899,798/.,  the  duties  having  oeen  enor- 
mously increased,  and  loans,  121,971,533/.  The  expenditure 
was  225,817,648/.,  of  which  the  military  department  took 
181,823,398/. ;  the  navy,  23,199,018/. ;  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  12,148,123/.  For  1865  the  receipts  fell  to  115,841,495/. ; 
the  expenditure  to  107,989,025/. ;  the  public  debt  was  decreased 
in  August,  and  the  President  in  his  message  in  December  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  whole  would  be  paid  off  in  13  years. 
By  Oct  1,  1866,  it  had  been  reduced  by  about  16,000,000/.,  and 
amounted  then  to  551,281,995/.  But  the  hopes  of  the  President 
were  illusory.  To  raise  money  almost  every  conceivable  thing 
had  been  taxed,  and  the  internal  taxes,  which  in  1860  had  been 
nothing,  amounted  in  1865  to  25,667,351/.  This,  and  an  immense 
issue  of  paper  money,  which  had  sent  gold  up  to  a  premium  of 
from  50  to  80  per  cent.,  had  raised  the  prices  of  every  article, 
including  the  wages  of  labour.  All  this  occasioned  a  cry  for 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  and  the  customs'  duties 
were  not  only  raised  enormously,  but  were  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
while  the  internal  taxes  were  paid  in  the  depreciated  paper- 
money.  A  widely-spread  desire  was  also  loudly  expressed  that 
the  burdeh  of  the  national  debt  should  be  lightenea  by  paying 
it  off,  or,  at  least,  the  interest,  in  the  depreciated  paper ;  it  was 
even  made  a  party  question  during  the  canvass  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  now- 
ever,  passed  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  intention  of  the  state 
to  keep  faith  with  its  creditors.  The  ^tation.  even  of  such  a 
question,  had  necessarily  an  injurious  effect  on  tne  general  credit 
of  the  country.  Commerce  declined,  for  thoush  the  foreigner 
could  not  be  kept  out,  as  people  would  have  his  products,  he 


took  very  little  in  return,  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  levy  a 
duty  on  their  own  raw  products,  as  on  cotton  and  petroleum,  it 
was  soon  found  not  to  answer.  In  March,  1869,  a  bUl,  intro- 
duced by  General  Schenck,  pledging  the  country  to  the  payment 
of  its  debts  and  the  interest  thereon  in  gold,  was  passed  through 
Congress,  and  accepted  by  the  President.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  United  States  stock. 
Mr.  MK)ulloch,  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  Dec.  8,  1868,  showed 
that  the  receipts  from  customs'  duties  had  been  7,460,477/.  in  the 
fiscal  year  1865-66 ;  7,350,042/.  in  1866-67  ;  and  6,852,733/.  in 
1867-68;  and  from  internal  revenues  in  the  same  years,  6,442,250/., 
55,422,400/.,  and  39,809,916/.  respectively.  The  Secretary  pro- 
ceeds to  say  : — "  This  large  reduction  of  internal  revenue  receipts 
is  attributable  both  to  inefficient  collections  and  to  a  reduction  of 
taxes.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  receipts  from  customs  cannot 
be  maintaineu  without  an  increase  of  exports  or  of  our  foreign 
debt"  He  might  have  added  fraud  to  the  causes  of  decrease,  for, 
independent  ofa  vast  amount  of  smuggling,  it  was  notorious  that 
the  tax  on  spirits  was  evaded  on  the-  greater  portion  distilled  for 
consumption.  The  receipts,  however,  of  1868  amounted  to 
84,540,510/. ;  the  expenditure  was  brought  down  to  78,995,430/., 
leaving  a  surplus  of  5,545,080/.  A  report,  however,  was  laid 
before  Coneress  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1869,  by  Mr.  Wells, 
the  Specif  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  which  shows  the 
extraordinary  state  to  which  the  commerce,  the  manufactures, 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  had  been  reduced.  He  states 
that  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  internal  produce  and  manufac- 
tures had  occasioned  innumerable  claims  for  protection  against 
the  foreigner ;  protecting  duties  were  asked  for  on  oil  paintings, 
rough  buildingHstone,  Indian  com.  firewood,  bottles,  and  ice. 
The  weekly  wages  of  ailisans  and  labourers  had  risen  from  50 
to  60  per  cent;  but  house  rent  had  risen  65  per  cent ;  groceries 
and  provisions,  88  per  cent ;  dry  goods  and  clothing,  85^  per 
cent. ;  fuel,  57  per  cent ;  and,  therefore,  their  condition  was 
considerablv  worse  than  before  the  war.  The  customs'  duties 
since  1861  had  been  altered  eleven  times,  and  averaged  48  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  imports ;  yet  these  duties,  the  highest 
ever  levied  by  any  civilised  nation  in  modem  times,  neither 
satisfied  the  protectionists  nor  kept  out  the  articles,  although 
they  raised  the  prices  of  the  home  products.  Indeed,  he  points 
out  that  in  man^  cases  the  imposition  of  new  duties  was  made 
subservient  to  private  interests.  Thus  foreign  lumber  pays  25 
per  cent,  duty,  but  it  is  onl^  about  one-seventh  of  the  native 
produce,  of  which,  however,  it  radses  the  price  to  its  own  level ; 
so  that  for  every  dollar  that  reaches  the  treasury  the  consumer 
pays  $7.  Foreign  salt  pays  a  duty  of  from  100  to  170  per  cent, 
wmle  the  domestic  produce  has  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  two  companies,  who  have  made  enormous  profits.  Pig  iron 
pays  a  dutv  of  $9  in  gold  ;  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  home 
costs  $26,  out  it  sells  at  from  $37  to  $42  per  ton  ;  and  one  com- 

Sany,  on  a  capital  of  $450,000,  had  made  an  annual  profit  varying 
rom  $350,000  to  $455,000,  to  the  manifest  iniury  of  every 
subsequent  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  He  adds,  "TVe 
have  so  raised  the  cost  of  all  domestic  products  that  exchange  in 
kind  with  foreign  nations  is  almost  impossible.  The  majority 
of  what  they  have  to  sell  us  we  must  or  will  have.  What  foreign 
nations  want,  and  we  produce — cotton,  and  a  few  other  articles 
excepted — they  can  buy  elsewhere  cheaper."  His  proposed  reme- 
dies, oesides  revising  the  tariff,  are  a  fullrestoration  of  the  national 
credit  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments ;  the  funding  of 
the  natioucd  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  and  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  national  production,  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
products  of  American  mdustry  to  compete  on  terms  of  greater 
equality  with  the  products  of  foreign  nations.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Wells's  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Britidi 
Legation  at  Washington,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ford,  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  liis  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  that  of  Mr.  Wells, 
the  figures  in  most  cases  and  the  results  are  identical,  and  he 
also  considers  that  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  country, 
the  commercial  depression  can  be  only  temporary.  It  may  oe 
interesting,  however,  to  learn  from  him  what  are  the  sources  of 
inland  revenue,  and  what  are  the  principal  articles  still  derived 
from  the  foreigner.  The  taxes  on  manulactures  and  productions 
(including  cotton)  yielded  last  year  a  sum  of  14,000,000/.  ster- 
lingi  Taxes  on  gross  receipts  on  railroads,  canals,  insurance 
companies,  &c.,  870,000/.  Taxes  on  sales  at  auctions  and  by 
various  descriptions  of  dealers  7,000,000/.  Special  taxes  on  banks 
and  bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  auctioneers,  retail  liquor 
dealers,  &c,  at  2,250,000/.  Tax  on  incomes  and  on  bank  cuvi« 
dends  and  railroad  companies  nearly  6,000,000/.     Taxes   on 
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legacies,  200,000/.,  and  on  Buccesdions  nearly  the  same  amount. 
Tax  on  bank  circulation  and  deposits,  260,000/.  ;  on  passports, 
5,000/. ;  on  penalties,  177,000/. ;  on  stamps  200,000/. ;  and  a  tax 
on  carriages,  plate,  billiard-tables,  and  wearers  of  gold  watches, 
produced  a  sum  of  60,000/.  sterling.  In  addition  to  this  the 
local  taxes  of  the  several  states  amount  to  not  less  than 
60,000,000/.  annually.  Among  the  articles  imported  in  the  year 
1868,  says  Mr.  Ford,  were  "sugar  of  the  declared  value  of 
12,400,000/.,  woollen  goods,  7,200,000/.,  coffee  5,000,000/.,  iron 
and  steel  4,700,000/.,  silks  3,730,000/.,  cottons  3,460,000/.,  tea 
2,200,000/.,  tin  1,720,000/.,  breadstuffs  1,700,000/.,  manufactures 
of  wood  1,500,000/.,  wines  920,000/.,  lead  600,000/.,  glass 
600,000/.,  tobacco  400,000/.,  coal  265,000/.  The  introduction 
of  such  articles  as  coal,  iron,  and  breadstuffs  into  a  country 
where  they  abound  so  plentifully  is  very  remarkable,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  met  that  the  internal  freight 
on  such  bulky  goods,  and  the  prices  of  labour  at  present  ruling, 
are  so  high  that  the  foreign  market  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  home  trade  in  them." 

On  Dec.  8, 1868,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  to 
the  Houses  that  the  national  debt  had  increased  during  the  year 
ending  with  the  previous  October  by  about  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  increase  of  the 
excise  dues,  the  payment  of  Government  bonds  in  coin,  and  the 
funding  of  the  national  debt. 

In  1861  the  foreign  commerce  amounted,  for  imports,  to 
73,687,500/.;  for  exports,  to  65,876,000/.;  and  of  this  9,662,210/. 
of  the  imports  was  m  specie,  and  4,331,495/.  of  the  exports.  Of 
the  total  exports  49,389,584/.  were  to  Great  Britain,  while  the 
imports  were  only  11,025,683/.  In  1864  the  total  imports  were 
valued  at  50,687,500/.,  the  exports  at  53,179,830/.,  while  the 
specie  imported  was  only  2,740/770/.,  and  the  amount  exported 
was  21,925,905/.  Of  the  wnole,  Great  Britain  furnished 
20,183,566/.  of  the  imports,  and  received  17,923,648/.  of  the 
exports,  the  falling-off  arising  from  the  cotton  dearth.  In  1866 
the  total  value  of  tiie  imports  was  49,729,000/.,  of  the  exports 
55,145,830/.,  but  the  import  of  specie  was  only  2,229,060/.,  and 
the  export  17,913,345/.;  and  in  the  year,  Great  Britain  sent 
31,843,836/.  of  the  imports,  and  received  46,854.218/.  of  the 
exports,  the  cotton  traae  reviving,  and  petroleum  oeing  added. 
In  1867  the  imports  rose  to  90,583,330/.,  and  the  exports  to 
97,500,000/.;  the  gold  imports  were  4,598,015/.,  the  exports 
13,680,910/. ;  Great  Britain  receiving  41,047,949/.  of  the  exports. 
In  1868  both  imports  and  exports  were  nearly  a  fourth  less  than 
in  1867. 

With  such  resources  as  the  country  has,  with  industry  and 
enterprise,  the  commerce  cannot  but  be  extensive  ;  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  develope  it  by  facilitating 
mtercommunication.  Eailways,  canals,  and  telegraph  lines 
abound,  and  all  are  largely  used.  Of  canals  there  are  only  a 
few  small  ones  that  are  new.  Of  railways  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
attached  to  the  Treasury  department,  reports  that  at  the  close  of 
1867  there  were  54,325  miles  of  railways,  of  which  38,605  miles 
were  completed.  Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  railroad  state, 
with  4192  mUes  completed  ;  Ohio  had  3397  miles ;  Illinois, 
3224;  New  York,  3182;  and  Indiana,  2306  miles.  An  un- 
broken railway  communication  was  open  in  January,  1868,  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
more  than  2000  miles,  and  is  being  carried  onward  to  San 
Francisco.  The  line  passes  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  on  bridges — at  Kock  Island  on  the  former,  and  Omaha  on 
the  latter, — so  that,  if  necessary,  the  entire  journey  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  carriages.  A  new  bridge  is  bemg  built  over 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  to  oe  formed  with  two 
double  tracks  of  rails — one  broad  gauge,  the  other  narrow, — 
roads  for  foot-passengers  and  street  railway-cars,  and  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  navigation;  for,  of  the  three  arches  which 
will  span  together  the  shores  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  central 
one  will  be  515  and  the  two  side  ones  498  feet  in  width.  Yet 
here  is  perhaps  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river  within  1500  miles 
of  its  mouth.  The  pier  at  tne  deepest  part  of  the  river  will 
be  200  feet  in  height,  1 10  feet  in  width,  and  of  a  breadth  taper- 
ing from  55  feet  to  40  feet  The  other  will  be  about  170  feet  in 
height,  as  the  rock  is  met  with  some  30  feet  nearer  to  the  river 
bottom.  At  the  close  of  1865  there  were  53,218  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines,  greatly  increased  since.  New  sources  of  wealth  are 
olfio  opening.  The  gold  in  California  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  working  of  the 
petroleum  oil-springs  had  as  general  an  influence,  although  to  a 
tess  extent  In  Pennsylvania  it  wrought  a  material  change. 
The  existence  of  the  oil  had  been  long  Known,  and  as  early  as 


1845  had  been  used  for  lubricating  machinery  at  Pittsbuiff. 
Surface  oil  only  was  collected  until  1858,  when  the  first  well 
was  successfully  simk.  Others  rapidly  followed,  and  throughout 
a  district  of  very  indifferent  agricultural  land,  oU  was  set  flow- 
ing from  numerous  sources  beyond  the  powers  of  the  population 
to  collect  it ;  barrels  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  hold  it ;  the  railways  were  unable  to  convey  it ;  towns 
suddenly  rose  around  it — ^Oil  City,  Corry,  RouseviUe,  Franklin, 
Pithole,  with  populations  of  about  10,000  each,  built  on  land 
purchased  at  enormous  prices,  and  provided  with  machinery  of 
all  sorts  for  the  working  of  the  wells.  These  wells  are  of 
various  sorts  :  most  are  intermittent,  but  vary  to  a  remarkable 
extent ;  some  have  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  others  of 
many  hours ;  some  flow  only  at  night,  others  only  by  day  :  all 
appear  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  external  temperature ; 
many  have  already  been  exhausted,  and  all  appear  to  be  easily 
exhaustible.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1865  there  were  4,000,000 
barrels  raised  for  use,  and  1,174,264  barrels  were  exported. 
The  business  of  procuring  the  oil  is  now  carried  on  by  wealthy 
companies  on  a  laige  scale  ;  and  though  the  weUs  in  this  district 
may  become  exhausted,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  will  be  any 
deficiency,  as  it  is  now  known  that  the  oil  exists  in  many  other 
places.  In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  there  are  oil-fields  in 
work,  and  oil  has  been  traiced  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Utah,  California,  and  also  in  some 
districts  of  Canada.  We  have  noticed  the  necessity  there  has 
been  of  importing  timber,  chiefly  from  British  America.  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  unsparing  destruction  of  forests  on 
their  own  territory.  Orders  have,  however,  been  given  to  the 
Government  surveyors  to  sow  seeds  of  trees,  and  to  encou- 
rage settlers  in  planting.  This  has  been  already  adopted  in 
Ohio. 
In  the  census  of  1860  the  total  population  stood  as  follows : — 


States. 


*  Alabama 

*  Arkansas    . 
Cahfomia 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

*  Florida       . 

*  Georgia  , 
Illinoifl 
Indiana  . 
Iowa  • 
Kansas    . 
Kentucky  . 

*  LouUiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota  . 

*  Mississippi 
Missonn     . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 

*  North  Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Bhode  Island 

*  South  Carolina 

*  Tennessee  . 

*  Texas 
Vermont 

*  Yiiginia . 
'Winconsin . 


Tbbbitobibs. 

Colorado .     -  . 
Dakota 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Mexico    . 
Utah  . 

Washington    . 

Columbia   . 

Indians  in  Colorado, 

Nevada  and  Utah 


White. 


626,431 
324,191 
361,363 
461,620 
90,689 
77,748 
691,688 

1,704,323 

1,339,000 
673,844 
106,679 
919,517 
367,629 
626,962 
616,918 

1,221,464 
742,314 
171,864 
363,901 

1,063,609 
826.679 
646,699 

3,831,730 
631,100 

2,302,838 
62,337 

2,849,266 
170,668 
291,388 
826,782 
421,294 
814,389 

1,107,411 
774,710 


Free 
Coloured. 


Total 


34,231 
2,676 
28,769 
6,812 
82,924 
40,214 
11,138 
60,764 

13,194 


2,690 

144 

4,086 

8,627 

19,829 

932 

3,600 

7,628 

11,428 

1,069 

625 

10,684 

18,647 

1,327 

83,942 

9,602 

6,799 

269 

773 

3,672 

494 

26,318 

49,006 

30,463 

36,673 

128 

66,849 

3,962 

9,914 

7,300 

366 

709 

68,042 

1,171 


Blare. 


463,080 
111,116 


1,798 

61,746 

462,198 


2 
226,483 
331,726 

87,189 


436,631 
114,931 

^18 

331,069 


TotaL 


46 


26,973,843 


402,406 
276,719 
182,666 

490,866 


67 

16 

46 

to. 

86' 

«. 

30 

29 

30 

_ 

11,131 

3,186 

487,970 


8,963,760 


964,201 
436,4^'^ 
365,439 
460,147 
112,216 
140,426 

1,057»286 

1,711,961 

1,360,428 
674,913 
107,206 

1,165,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 
749,113 
172,123 
791,305 

1,182,012 
326,073 
672,036 

3,880,735 
992,622 

2,339,511 
62,466 

2,906,116 
174,620 
703,708 

1,109,801 
604^216 
316,098 

1,696,318 
776,881 


34,277 
2,676 
28,841 
6,857 
83,009 
40,273 
11,168 
76,080 


31,443,322 
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The  states  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  which  formed 
the  Confederate,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  rebel  states. 
Of  the  territories,  Nevada  in  1864,  Nebraska  in  1867,  and  Colo- 
rado in  1868,  were  elevated  into  states;  Virginia  has  been 
divided  in  two,  and  Western  Virginia  was  admitted  as  a  state  in 
1862 ;  the  total  number  of  the  United  States  is  thirty-seven. 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Montano,  Alaska,  and  Wyoming,  have  been 
formed  into  territories— the  last-named  in  July,  1868.  All  are 
noticed  in  the  Supplement  imder  their  proper  names  Texcept 
Ahiska,  which  is  noticed  below),  but  the  boundaries  or  some 
liave  been  modified  by  the  later  alterations.  The  Statistical 
Bureau  in  1868  computed  that  the  total  population  was  then 
36,743,198,  of  whom  32,109,827  were  whites,  and  4,633,371  were 
coloured.  In  1865  the  Indian  Bureau  hod  taken  a  census  of  the 
native  Indian  population,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  307,800, 
dispersed  through  aU  the  state  dominions. 

There  has  been  also  a  large  accession  of  territory  in  1867  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  north-east,  but 
with  only  a  small  addition  to  the  population.  The  treatv  de- 
fines the  limits  as  follows : — "  Commencinc  from  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which 
point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  N.  lat  and  between  131° 
and  133°  W.  long,  meridian  of  Greenwich,  the  said  line  shall 
ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel 
as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56°  N. 
lat.  From  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation 
shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  mrallel  to 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  141°  W.  long,  of 
the  same  meridian,  and  finally  from  the  said  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  said  meridian  line  of  141°  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  imderstood — first,  that 
the  island  c^ed  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to 
Russia,  and  now,  by  this  cession,  wholly  to  the  United  States  ; 
second,  that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which 
extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  56°  N.  lat. 
to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141°  W.  long,  shall  prove  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of 
coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above-mentioned — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  limit  to  the  possessions  ceded  hj  this  convention — 
shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast, 
and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues 
therefrom.  The  western  limit,  within  which  the  territories  and 
dominions  conveyed  are  contained,  passes  through  a  point  in 
Behiing's  Straits  on  the  parallel  of  65*  30'  N.  lat.  at  its  inter- 
section by  the  meridian,  which  passes  midway  between  the 
islands  ot  Krusenstem,  or  Ignaaiook,  and  the  island  of  Rat- 
manoff,  or  Noonarbook,  and  proceeds  due  north  without  limita- 
tion into  the  same  Frozen  Ocean.  The  same  western  limit, 
beginning  at  the  same  initial  point,  proceeds  thence  in  a  course 
nearly  south-west  through  Behring's  Straits  and  Behring's  Sea, 
so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  north-west  point  of  the  island 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Choukottki  to 
the  meridian  of  172°  W.  long.  Thence,  from  the  intersection  of 
that  meridian  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  so  as  to  pass  mid- 
way between  the  island  of  Attou  and  the  copper  island  of  the 
Konnanddorski  couplet  or  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
the  meridian  of  193  W.  long,  so  as  to  include  in  the  territory 
conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  east  of  that  me- 
ridian." It  is  an  immense  block,  about  400,000  square  miles, 
with  the  whole  of  British  Columbia  lying  between  it  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  on  the  west.  It  now  forms  a  territory  under 
the  name  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Frederick  Whymper,  who  visited  it 
in  1865-66-67,  just  previous  to  its  transference  from  Russia,  savs 
of  it  (Travel  and  Adventure  in  (he  Territory  of  Alaska) :  "  The 
extreme  northern  division  of  the  country  may,  indeed,  be  value- 
less, but  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  territoiy  furs  are 
abundant,  and  the  trade  in  them,  which  may  probably  be  fur- 
ther developed,  must  fall  into  American  hands.  The  southern 
parts  of  the  country  are  identical  in  character  with  the  neigh- 
bouring British  territory,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  be  as 
rich  in  mineral  wealth  ;  whilst  the  timber,  though  of  an  inferior 
growth,  owiM  to  the  higher  latitude,  will  yet  prove  by  no  means 
worthless.  The  fisheries  may  become  of  great  value.  There 
are  extensive  cod-banks  off  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  on  many 
other  parts  of  the  coast  Salmon  is  the  commonest  of  common 
fish  in  aU  the  rivers  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  is  rated  accord- 
ingly as  food  only  fit  for  those  who  cannot  set  better.  In 
ATnulrAj  as  In  British  Columbia,  the  fish  can  be  obtained  in  vast 
q^oantities  simply  at  the  expense  of  native  labour."    From  Sitka 


in  the  south,  from  100,000  to  150,000  salmon  were  annually 
exported  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  elsewhere.  ''Immedi- 
atelv  on  the  arrival  of  a  boat-load  of  fish  at  the  wharf,  a  number 
of  the  poorer  women,  some  of  them  Indians,  arranged  themselves 
in  two  long  lines,  and  very  rapidly  cleaned  and  gutted  the 
salmon.  A  few  buckets  of  water  were  then  thrown  over  the 
heap,  and  they  were  carried  to  the  vats  and  put  in  brine  at 
once."  Besides  the  salmon,  '^  deer  and  bear  meat  are  to  be  had 
for  the  hunting,  and  the  berries  are  innumerable."  Sitka  was 
the  Russian  capital,  and  here  Mr.  Whymper  first  touched  Alaska 
in  August,  1865.  It  is  situated  on  an  island,  in  57°  2'  45" 
N.  lat.  and  135°  17'  lO'"  W.  long.,  with  a  small  but  commodious 
harbour,  the  most  northern  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  America. 
'^  The  colouring  of  the  town  is  gay,  and  the  surroundings  pic* 
turesque.  The  houses  yellow,  with  sheet-iron  roofs  painted  red ; 
the  bright  green  spire  and  dome  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
old  battered  hulks,  roofed  in  and  used  as  magazines,  lyins 
propped  up  on  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge,  with  the  antiquated 
Duiloings  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  gave  Sitka  an  ondnal, 
foreign,  and  fossilized  kind  of  appearance."  There  was  also  a 
Lutheran  church,  the  governor's  house,  a  club-house,  a  school- 
house,  an  hospital,  a  few  houses  of  a  better  sort  for  the  ofidcials, 
and  a  number  of  cottages  and  shanties  for  the  remainder  of  the 
white  and  half-breed  population,  which  numbered  about  800. 
The  formal  transfer  was  made  in  October,  1867,  and  already 
Sitka  is  changed.  By  the  spring  of  1868  the  population  had 
increased  to  2000 ;  town-lots  were  fetching  fabulous  prices ;  and, 
of  course,  a  newspaper  (Anglo-Russian)  was  to  be  started. 

Alaska  contains  numerous  streams,  but  none  appear  to  be  navi- 
gable, nor  to  have  any  considerable  length,  except  the  Yukon, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Poreupine  or  Rat  river 
and  the  Polly,  both  of  them  rising  in  the  hilly  district  west  of 
the  Mackenzie  river.  The  Yukon  has  a  course  of  about  2000 
miles,  and  discharges  itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Behring 
Sea,  a  little  below  Norton  Sound.  Only  one  is  available  for 
navigation,  with  from  two  and  a  half  to  nine  fathoms  of  water, 
but  the  passage  is  narrow  and  intricate,  and  is  frozen  from 
October  till  May.  Mr.  Whymper  ascended  the  Yukon  as  far  as 
Fort  Yukon  at  its  junction  with  the  two  affluents.  He  foimd  it, 
all  the  way  up,  of  great  width  ;  at  the  mouths  it  is  four  or  five 
nules  wide,  and  at  Nulato,  600  miles  above  the  sea,  it  was  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  There  are  rapids,  chiefly  in  the  upper  portion  ; 
but  a  hght  steamer  might  ascend  it  for  about  1800  miles  ;  and 
several  of  the  tributaries  in  the  lower  course  bring  large  quanti- 
ties of  water,  although  their  length  is  not  great. 

In  addition  to  this  laige  acquisition,  the  United  States  have 
also  made  the  verv  small  one  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
West  Indies,  purchased  from.  Denmark  in  1867. 

URUGUAY  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  961].  This  republic,  one  of 
the  smallest  in  South  America,  which  m  1860  had  a  population 
of  no  more  than  240,965,  had  its  independence  recogmsed  and 
guaranteed  anew  by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  in 
1857,  confirming  the  previous  treaty  of  1828.  Its  independence 
did  not  secure  tranquillity,  but  through  a  stormy  period  it  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  in  1865  had  a  jiopulation  estimated  offi- 
cially at  346,000.  The  revenue,  by  an  account  laid  before  the 
senate,  amounted  in  the  eighteen  months  from  July,  1860,  to 
the  end  of  December,  1861,  to  357,980Z.  In  1869  it  had  averaged 
for  the  last  few  years,  about  2,000,000^.,  while  the  expenditure 
showed  an  average  excess.  In  1860  the  public  debt  was  about 
2,000,0002.,  with  some  unsettled  claims  ;  in  1866  it  had  risen  to 
8,312,5001.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1861  had  been  964,2522., 
of  the  exports  757,6252.  In  1866  the  exports  were  valued  at 
2,978,2482.,  the  imports  may  be  avera^^  at  about  2,500,0002. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  Montevideo,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  45,700  in  1860,  and  by  the  addition 
of  its  suburbs  to  60,230  in  1862.  A  submarine  telegraph  wire 
connects  it  with  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plata. 
The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Qreat  Britain,  !Eb:ance, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States ;  the  principal  articles  of  export 
are  hides,  tallow,  horns,  some  mules,  and,  in  the  latter  years, 
laige  quantities  of  wooL 

On  March  1,  1860,  Don  Bernard  Prudencio  Berro  was  elected 
President  for  four  years,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  extin- 
guish, as  for  as  he  could,  the  factious  rancour  which  had  so  long 
existed,  by  the  adoption  of  liberal  measures  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  complete  amnesty.  He  was  so  far  successful  that  there 
were  no  open  revolutionary  outbreaks  during  his  presidency. 
The  dii^ute  with  Brazil  as  to  the  duties  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation of  provision,  led  the  President^  as  an  early  measure,  to 
repudiate  the  treaty  with  that  empire,  but  his  speech  to  the 
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senate  wm  pacific,  and  no  real  inteimption  of  interconrse  took 
place.  In  1861  the  representatiTe  chambers,  under  the  lecom- 
mendation  of  the  Presiaent,  lowered  the  tariff  on  prepared  pro- 
Yiaions  and  cattle;  sanctioned,  in  unison  with  Paraguay,  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  service  of  steam-packets  between 
Asuncion  and  Montevideo ;  and  adopted  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement of  immigmtion.  During  the  year  1862,  however, 
some  discussion  took  place  with  the  governments  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  France  as  to  the  indemnification  demanded  b^  them 
on  behalf  of  their  subjects  for  losses  suffered  during  the  sieges  of 
Montevideo  between  the  years  1842  and  1851.  These  demands 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000/.,  and  being  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  squadron  of  English  and  French  vessels  was  sent  to  the 
port  of  Montevideo  to  enforce  their  claims.  After  some  delay 
the  senate  authorised  the  President  to  negociate  as  to  the  terms, 
which  were  at  length  agreed  upon,  payable  by  instalments,  in 
thirty  vears,  and  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  in  addition  to 
50,000£,  due  to  the  government  of  Qreat  Britain.  In  April, 
1863,  the  peace  of  Uruguay  was  disturbed  by  the  landing  of 
General  Flores,  a  former  president  of  the  republic  The  govern- 
ment sent  troops  against  nim,  which  were  beaten.  The  invading 
army  numbered  not  more  than  1000,  the  government  troops 
1700.  Montevideo  was  fortified.  This  petty  but  destructive 
war  was  continued  through  the  year,  and  m  March,  1864,  Berro 
was  succeeded  by  Don  A.  Aguirri  as  president.  The  force  of 
Flores  had  been  recruited  in  Buenos  Avres  and  in  Kio  Grande  ; 
President  Mires  had  frankly  disavowed  any  complicity  in  these 
hostilities ;  but  Brazil,  some  of  whose  citizens  had  acquired 
lands  in  Uruguav,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them  sent  a 
squadion  to  blockade  Montevideo,  thus  weakening  the  govern- 
ment and  strengthening  Flores.  Paraguay  had  offered  its  ser- 
vices as  mediator,  but  failed.  Later,  the  Brazilian  and  the 
Argentine  envoys  had  brought  about  an  interview  between 
Aguirri  and  Flores,  but  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at.  At 
lensth,  in  February,  1865,  Montevideo,  threatened  with  bom- 
baidment  and  reduced  to  depend  entirely  on  itself,  as  the  rest  of 
the  counti^  had  submitted  to  Flores,  surrender^  to  the  Bra- 
zilian admiral  Flores  became  president.  Forced  to  join  Brazil 
and  the  Aigentine  Confederation  in  the  war  against  Paraguay, 
his  small  contingent  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Curupaiti,  Sept.  22,  1866,  Flores  left  the  army  and  returned 
home,  to  find  the  republic  in  a  state  of  great  discontent.  He 
managed  to  pacify  the  puMic  mind,  and — except  a  dispute  with 
Chili  in  December,  1865,  in  consequence  of  aeclarinc  himself 
neutral  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  refusing  to  allow  t£e  sale  of 
Spanish  vessels,  captured  oy  the  Chilians,  m  the  ports  of  Uru- 
guay— ^maintained  himself  in  power,  governing  mildly,  till 
February,  1868.  Flores  was  about  to  leave  Montevideo  for  the 
interior,  with  the  intent  of  pacifying  it  and  of  putting  down  the 
armed  parties  which  had  appeared  in  insurrection  in  some  of  the 
provinces.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  on 
Feb.  19,  while  proceeding  to  the  government  nouse  in  a  carriage 
with  three  members  of  nis  former  ministry,  four  men  armed 
with  daggers  threw  themselves  on  the  carriage,  killed  the  coach- 
man, aM  then  General  Flores  with  eleven  stabs.  A  panic 
ensued  in  the  town  when  the  news  spread,  and  Don  Bernardo 
Berro  proclaimed  a  revolution,  captured  the  fort  or  government- 
house,  after  killing  the  commander  of  the  guard,  and  wounding 
and  killing  some  others.  But  the  remaining  members  of  the 
government,  feeling  they  had  the  support  of  the  people,  took 
prompt  and  energetic  measures.  Tne  fort  waa  surrounded, 
captured,  and  most  of  the  revolters  thrown  headlong  into  the 
street,  ^rro  was  seized  and  examined,  but  the  people  tore  him 
from  the  authorities^^and  killed  him  and  one  of  his  sons  with 
stabs  and  bullets.  The  revolt  was  crushed.  On  March  1  the 
election  for  President  took  place.  Don  Lorenzo  Baetle,  formerly 
one  of  Flores'  ministers,  was  chosen.  His  presidency  will 
expire  in  1872. 

Though  the  share  taken  by  Uruguay  in  the  Paraguayan  war 
was  very  small,  as  she  was  an  ally,  we  may  add  here  what  has 
occurred  since  Paraquat  was  written.  On  Nov.  26,  1868, 
three  iron-clad  Brazilian  steamers  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage 


past  the  batteries  of  Angostura,  but  with  considerable  damage. 
On  Dec  5,  the  Brazilian  army  crossed  from  the  Chaco  at  day- 
break, a  little  above  Yilleta.  On  the  11th,  having  advanced  to 
within  four  miles  of  that  place,  they  were  met  by  the  Paia- 

giayan  army,  numbering  from  3000  to  4000  men,  while  the 
razilian  army  amounted  to  20,000  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
disparity,  the  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate  for  about  three 
hours,  when  the  Paraguayans,  havmg  lost  from  a  third  to  a 
fourth  of  their  total  force,  either  surrendered  or  fled.  On  the 
same  day  Yilleta  was  attacked  and  t^en,  and  Angostura  was 
abandoned  by  its  garrison.  The  fleet  then  ascended  to  Asuncion, 
which  was  in  no  position  to  offer  much  resistance.  Lopez,  with 
about  200  men,  retreated  to  Luques.  On  Jan.  5,  1869,  Lopez, 
with  six  steamers  and  about  5000  troops,  left  Asuncion  and 
retreated  up  the  little  river  Manduvira,  an  affluent  of  the  Para- 
guay. He  was  pursued  by  the  Brazilian  fleet,  but  at  about 
seventy  miles  up  the  Manduvira  its  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
Paraguayan  steamer,  which  had  he&a.  sunk  across  the  narrow 
stream.  Lopez  had  thus  been  enabled  to  reach  Birabibi,  in  the 
mountains,  from  whence  he  despatched  parties  of  troops  with 
directions,  it  is  said,  to  shoot  all  Paraguayans  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  to  abandon  the  country  accessible  to  the  allies.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  allied  army  was  preparing  to  march  against 
him.  The  latest  accounts  stated  that  ne  was  in  the  mountains, 
with  only  about  40  or  50  of  his  staunchest  adherents.  The  war 
is  considered  to  be  virtually  over.  Although  it  has  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  Lopez,  the  resolution  of  his  defence  and  the  devo- 
tion shown  to  him  and  his  cause  by  hia  subjects,  is  very  remark- 
able. What  will  be  the  fete  of  Paraguay,  whether  it  will  find  a 
better  government,  whether  it  will  be  attempted  to  swidlow  it  by 
the  neighbouring  states,  whether  the  navigation  of  the  Parafi[uay 
and  the  Parana  will  be  freer,  time  only  can  show.  Ab  we  nave 
elsewhere  stated.  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  have  already  protested 
against  any  abrogation  of  the  independence  of  Paraguay^,  but 
whatever  it  may  be  styled,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  Brazil  will 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  its  councils. 

UTAH  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  cols.  964—8],  has  had  its  boundary  con- 
tracted by  the  organization  of  other  territories.  It  is  now 
bounded  north  by  Idaho,  east  by  Colorado,  south  by  Arizona, 
and  west  by  Nevada.  In  1868  a  small  portion  of  it  was  taken 
for  the  new  territory  of  Wyoming.  It  lies  between  35®  and  42° 
N.,  and  109°  and  115°  W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  75,000 
square  miles.  By  the  census  of  1860  it  had  40,273  inhabitants, 
of  whom  20,178  were  male  whites,  19,947  females ;  and  there 
were  30  free  coloured  persons,  89  Indians,  and  29  slaves.  In 
1868  the  population  on  the  diminished  area  was  estimated  as  at 
least  100,000.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Mormons; 
Brigham  Young  is  still  their  leader ;  and  there  is  an  average 
immigration  of  about  4000  converts,  of  whom  one  half  come 
from  Great  Britain.  There  are  86  flourishing  towns,  100  post- 
offices,  and  120  schoola  In  Salt-Lake  City,  there  are  a  mint, 
work-nouse,  arsenal,  grist-mills,  woollen  factories,  cutlery  and 
pottery  manufactories.  The  great  temple  is  still  in  process  of 
construction,  and  a  university  is  being  built  The  streets  are 
wide,  planted  with  trees,  but  unpaved,  and  frequently  muddy. 
Mr.  H.  Dixon  gives  a  glowing  picture  (New  America^  voL  i.)  of 
the  industry,  sobriety,  chastity,  and  morality,  of  tlie  territory 
and  city,  with  of  course  the  drawback  of  the  adoption  of 
polygamy.  The  theatre,  he  says,  has  even  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  teaching  of  morality,  and  its  influence  seems  to 
be  far  more  effective  than  that  of  the  pulpit  in  Great  Britain 
judging  from  the  paucity  of  crime.  He  states  also  that  there 
is  a  well-driUed  army  of  20,000  men,  anned  with  rifles  and 
revolvers. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  Utah  had  of  live  stock  5145  horses, 
973  asses  and  mules,  13,052  mUch  cows,  9903  working  oxen, 
17,369  other  cattle^  37,888  sheep,  and  10,780  svdne.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  year  had  been  382,697  bushels  of  wheat, 
872  of  rye,  12,283  of  barley,  93,861  of  Indian  com,  188,036  of 
oats,  3135  of  peas  and  beans,  140,370  of  potatoes,  and  20,026 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  also  75,638  lbs,  of  wool,  293,065  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  21,325  lbs.  of  cheese. 
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VANCOUVER  ISLAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  978],  is  now  more 
thoroughly  known,  and  has  been  more  accurately  surveyed. 
It  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite  the  western  shore  of  British 
Columbia,  from  which  it  is  separated  chiefly  by  the  Qulf  of 
Georgia,  between  48°  30'  and  61*  N.  lat.,  and  123°  15'  and  128° 
20'  W.  long. ;  it  is  276  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  25 
miles  to  75  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  about  16,000  square 
miles.  It  has  no  navigable  rivers ;  but  several  deep  arms  of  the 
sea,  forming  ^ood  harbours  in  many  cases,  penetrate  far  inland. 
It  extends  along  the  western  shore  of  British  Columbia,  its 
southern  end  overlapping  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  small  islands  in  its  vicinity.  A  mountain 
chain  runs  through  the  island  from  south-east  to  north-west,  of 
which  the  highest  point,  in  the  southern  portion,  is  Mount 
Arrowsmith,  which  attains  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  the 
general  elevation  not  ranging  above  2000  feet,  and  the  hills  are 
frequently  thickly  wooded.  Some  other  portions  of  the  island 
are  rocky,  the  rocks  being  gneiss,  a  bituminous-looking  slate, 
limestone,  argillaceous  slate,  carboniferous  sandstone,  grit,  some 
intruded  igneous  rocks,  and  many  are  distinctly  marked  by 
glacial  action.  Gold  was  found  near  Victoria  in  1863,  and  in 
the  Sooke  river,  on  the  west  coast,  in  1864  ;  coal  has  been  largely 
worked  at  Nanaimo  on  the  eastern  side  ;  copper  and  iron  ore 
have  been  discovered,  and  plumbago.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  is 
stated  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  companies 
have  been  formed  to  work  the  mines  here  and  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  where  they  are  even  more  abundant.  The  island  also 
produces  black  and  blue  marbles,  roofing  slate,  limestone,  and 
good  building  stones. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  island  is  rocky,  often  bare, 
but  interspersed  with  moderately  fertile  valleys,  well  fumishea 
with  lakes  and  small  streams,  upon  and  on  each  side  the 
mountain  range.  Mr.  F.  Whymper,  who  in  1864  crossed  the 
island  several  times  in  various  directions,  confirms  the  account. 
(Travel  atid  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.)  The  rivers 
are  often  a  series  of  rapids ;  but  the  lakes,  especially  the  Cow- 
itchen,  are  calm  and  picturesque.  Mr.  Whymper  was  one  of  the 
party  which  discovered  gold  in  the  Sooke  river,  with  indications 
of  it  in  other  places,  and  he  states  that  a  number  of  Chinamen 
are  working  the  deposits  with  satisfactory  results.  Forests  are 
numerous ;  they  contain  the  Douglas  pine,  from  which  tar  is 
extracted,  and  which  is  much  valued  for  masts  of  ships,  as  it 
sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  200  feet ;  cedars,  pines,  yews,  firs, 
and  yellow  cypress ;  mree  kinds  of  oak ;  willows,  poplara, 
alders ;  the  maple,  crab,  dogwood,  hemlock,  and  arbutus. 
Already  the  lumber  trade  has  acquired  ^^eat  importance;  in 
1863  one  finn  turned  out  from  their  saw-nuUs  nearly  12,000,000 
feet  of  sawn  lumber.  Roses,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  myrtle,  are 
indigenous.  The  fruits  which  thrive  are  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  currants.  All  such  cereals  and  roots 
as  grow  in  England  can  be  produced.  The  wheat,  where  grown, 
is  of  excellent  qualitv,  weigning  64  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  giving  36 
bushels  an  acre.  Maize,  melons,  and  cucimibers  ripen  in  the 
open  air.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  thrive  welL  Farming 
pursuits,  however,  are  but  little  attended  to,  from  the  paucity  of 
settlers,  and  most  of  the  provisions  are  imported,  a  great  portion 
frY>m  California.  Great  racilities  are,  however,  ofifereu  now  to  set- 
tlera,  and  land  may  be  had  at  4«.  2d,  per  acre.  Elk,  deer,  grouse, 
partridges,  snipes,  and  a  great  variety  of  wild  fowl  are  found,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  including  the  humming-birds 
of  beautiful  plumage.  It  had  been  stated  that  there  were  no 
wild  beasts  m  the  idand,  but  Captain  Barrett  Lennard  says 
(Travels  t»  British  ColwmJbia,  1862)  that  there  are  bears,  wolves, 
martens,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  with  skunks,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  that  he  had  shot  some.  The 
seas  and  lakes  abotuid  with  fish ;  there  are  herrings,  haddock,  cod, 
skate,  stui^eons,  salmon,  and  trout ;  with  shrimps,  and  j>rawns. 
The  hoola£m,  a  small  fish,  so  fat  that  it  is  pressed  for  oil,  or  if 
dried,  bums  like  a  candle,  is  causht  in  shoals.  The  climate 
much  resembles  that  of  England,  but  is  somewhat  warmer  in 
summer,  though  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeds  80°  F. ;  and 
somewhat  wetter  in  winter,  which  lasts  about  three  months, 
when  the  ^ermometer  seldom  descends  so  low  as  17°  F.  Dr. 
Rattray,  of  the  Royal  Navy  (Vancouver  Iskmd  and  British 


Columbia^  l^^^j  ^^o  has  ^ven  detailed  meteorological  roisters, 
suggests  that  Vancouver  Island  offers  a  good  position  for  the 
estcu)lishment  of  a  sanatorium  at  Eaquimalt  for  the  Pacific  and 
China  fleets. 

In  1846  Vancouver  Island  was  assigned  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  condition  that  they  should  colonize  it.  This  they 
undertook  to  do.  They  sent  an  agent  with  a  few  settlers ; 
stocked  a  lai^e  cattle  farm ;  and  formed  a  port  at  Victoria. 
They  also  ascertained  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  island,  but  the 
settlement  made  but  little  progress,  though  another  settlement 
was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait.  In  1849  the  island  was  resumed  by  the  British 
government ;  R.  Blanshard  was  appointed  governor,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  1861  by  Colonel  Douglas,  they  both  being  also 
governors  of  the  recent  settlements  in  British  Columbia.  In 
1868,  however,  British  Columbia  was  created  a  separate  colony, 
but  power  was  given  to  Vancouver  to  place  itself  under  the  same 
government  upon  an  address  from  the  legislature  to  her  Majesty. 
Vancouver  remained  independent  till  1866,  having  an  elective 
legislature,  and  having  maide  Victoria  a  free  port,  with  success  ; 
but  feeling  the  burden  of  supporting  two  governments,  the 
inhabitants  petitioned  for  a  re-union,  consenting  to  the  levjring 
of  the  same  customs'  duties  as  at  New  Westminster.  Accordingly 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1866  (29  and  30  Vict  cap.  69),  by  whicn 
the  two  are  to  form  one  colony  under  the  name  of  British 
Columbia.  Vancouver  loses  her  legislative  assembly,  but  is  to 
send  five  nominated  members  to  the  Council  at  New  West- 
minster. 

On  July  1,  1859,  General  Hameg,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army  in  Oregon,  landed  with  700  men,  and  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  as  to  which  theie 
was  a  dispute  whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary  of  British 
Columbia  and  Oregon.  At  that  time  there  were  only  a  few 
resident  American  families  on  the  island,  while  the  Hudson's 
Bav  Companv  had  formed  a  largo  establishment  for  tJie  purpose 
of  breeding  sneep  ;  and  man;^  British  settlers  had  gathered  round 
it.  Accoraing  to  the  American  version,  one  of  the  American 
residents  shot  a  sheep  trespassing  on  his  premises,  for  which  he 
offered  to  pay  the  value.  This  was  refused,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  the  arrest  was  resisted ;  the  settler 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  American  ^enexul,  and  was 
promptlv  succoured.  There  was  a  laige  British  naval  force  in 
the  neignbourhood,  but  Governor  Dou^as,  with  good  judgment, 
instead  of  precipitating  the  two  countries  into  a  war,  contented 
himself  with  protesting  against  the  aggression,  and  referring  the 
settlement  to  the  respective  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  On  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, General  Scott  was  sent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  matter.  He  almost  immediatelv  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops,  leaving  the  title  to  be 
settled  by  the  diplomatists.  This  has  not  ^et  oeen  effected.  In 
the  meantime,  the  island  has  continued  in  possession  of  the 
English,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  left  as  a  memorial  of  their  claim. 

Victoria^  the  capital,  now  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of 
5000  persons  (the  whole  island  does  not  number  probably  more 
than  7000  persons,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  estimated  at  from 
12,000  to  15,000).  It  stretches  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  around  the  harbour;  the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  most  of  tiiem  60  feet  wide, 
with  macadamised  roads  and  wooden  footways.  It  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  since  1864  has  been  provided  with  water  (which 
had  previously  been  brought  bv  carts  from  a  distance)  by  a 
company  which  furnishes  excellent  spring  water  by  service 
pipes.  The  government  buildings  are  only  of  brick  and  frame- 
work, but  they  are  huge  and  not  unpicturesque.  There  are 
churches  for  the  Church  of  England  attendants,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists ;  and 
to  most  of  them  there  are  attached  schools.  The  Jews  also  have 
a  synagogue.  There  are  a  theatre,  a  leading-room,  and  public 
library ;  an  hospital,  police  barracks,  bi^weries,  foundries,  a 
tannery,  magnificent  hotels,  and  numerous  large  and  substantial 
brick  and  atone  wazehousea  and  shops.    There  aie  bzandhes  of 
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two  chartered  bankSi  one  of  them  with  an  assaj  office  for  melting 
and  valuing  the  gold  dust,  and  they  are  allowed  to  issue  notes, 
retaining  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  their  note  circula- 
tion. The  town  supports  two  newspapers,  a  rifle  corps,  and  a 
fire  brifj^ade.  The  mcrease  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  town 
when,  irom  about  1869  to  1862,  the  building  mania  was  strongest, 
was  extraordinary  ;  lots  bought  previously  for  20/.  in  some  of  the 
LuTffer  streets,  were  re-sold  for  800/.  or  1000/. ;  and  some  of  the 
earlier  settlers  made  large  fortunes.  These  extravagant  prices 
are  no  longer  obtainable,  but  the  value  of  building  land  or  shops 
and  warehouses  is  still  high.  The  harbour  accommodates  vessels 
drawing  16  feet  of  water ;  vessels  of  laiger  draught  have  to  go 
to  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Esquimalt.  The  exports  of  gold 
from  1869  average  about  500,000/.  yearlj^ ,  not  includm^  the  large 
quantities  taken  awav  by  private  individuals  ;  the  far  greater 
portion  being  the  proauce  oi  British  Columbia.  The  imports  in 
1861  were  valued  at  403,685/.,  of  which  230,663/.  came  from 
California,  and  91,672/.  from  England,  the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  of  manufactured  goods ;  the  exports  in  the  same  year, 
chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  dried  fish,  and  furs,  were  valued  at  about 
150,000/..  exclusive  of  the  gold.  In  1863  the  value  of  the 
imports  nad  increased  to  upwards  of  770,000/.,  of  which  San 
Francisco  supplied  370,285/.,  and  England  about  260,000/.  The 
exports  in  the  same  vear  were  valued  at  nearly  2OO,0n00/.,  a  large 
portion  consisting  oi  European  goods  re-exported. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  Victoria  as  the 
capital  and  chief  port  of  the  island.  It  has  been  urged  that, 
placed  as  it  is  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  it  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river  to  become 
the  dep6t  of  the  trade  of  the  back  settlements  of  British  Co- 
lumbia ;  the  navigation  also  to  New  Westminster  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  diverse  and  rapid  currents  that  set  between  the 
numerous  islets  that  lie  in  the  strait  between  them ;  the  harbour 
is  small  when  entered,  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  the  channel 
is  so  tortuous  as  to  be  unsafe  without  a  pilot.  One  of  the  sug- 
gested sites  is  Sanetch  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  on  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river;  the 
harbour  has  a  wiae  area,  is  thoroughly  sheltered,  has  good 
anchorage  in  deep  water,  a  considerable  river  flows  into  it,  with 
a  countrv  arouna  it  well-timbered  and  favourable  for  agricul- 
tural cultivation.  In  1867,  after  the  reunion  with  Britisli 
Columbia,  it  became  a  ouestion  which  shoulil  become  the  capital 
of  the  united  colony,  Victoria  or  New  Westminster,  and  after 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Queen,  who  de- 
sired the  colonists  to  decide  for  themselves,  the  legislature  at 
New  Westminster  voted  14  against  5  in  favour  of  Victoria. 
Other  good  harbours  exist,  but  they  are  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island,  such  as  Port  St.  Juan,'  Barclav  Sound,  and  Nootka 
Sound.  Three  miles  along  the  shore  to  the  south  is  Est^uimalt 
Hai'bour,  of  which  Captain  Barrett  Lennard  says,  ''it  is  a 
splendid  harbour,  consisting,  properly  speaking,  of  two  harbours, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  laigest  ton- 
nage, even  to  the  Great  Eastern  herself;"  adding  that  a  good 
dock  for  repairing  ships  is  much  wanted,  and  tliat  the  constnic- 
tion  of  one  might  enable  the  place  to  become  a  rival  to  San 
Francisco.  The  bay  is  only  sejiarated  by  a  neck  of  land  of 
about  600  yards  in  width,  across  which  Commander  R.  C.  Mayne 
says  {Four  Years  in  British  Columbia  and  Vaiicouver  Island, 
1862),  a  good  carriage  road  has  been  formed,  to  be  ultimately 
supplemented  by  a  railwav.  A  naval  hospital  has  been  esta- 
blished there,  and  thus  Esquimalt  may  m  time  become  an 
integral  portion  of  Victoria. 

Tlie  only  other  place  in  the  island  deserving  the  name  of  a 
town  is  NanaiiHo,  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Victoria.  Here 
there  is  a  gooil  harbour,  an  English  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  the  men  being  chiefly  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  there.  A  considerable  quantity  is  now  regu- 
larly extracted,  which  is  certain  to  increase  as  machinery  be- 
comes used  to  raise  the  coal,  and  good  wharves  for  the  loading 
of  vessels  have  been  erected.  There  are  two  seams  of  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  thickness ;  they  are  nearlv  horizontal,  admit  of  effec- 
tive drainage,  and  axe  worked  at  from  50  to  60  feet  from  the 
surface.  Tlie  coal  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  for 
steam-vessels.  At  the  end  of  1862  the  consumption  of  coal  at 
Victoria  alone  was  7000  tons  a  month,  and  in  1865  there  were 
38,818  tons  exported  for  foreign  consumption  by  a  newly-esta- 
blished company.  The  price  at  the  mines  is  £rom  24».  to  28s, 
per  ton,  or  44<.  at  Victoria.  The  price  will  no  doubt  be  lowered 
as  the  means  of  raisinff  the  coal  and  the  means  of  transport  are 
improved ;  but  it  is  still  much  under  the  price  of  any  other  coal 
to  be  puxchaaed  at  San  Fngdcisco,   Commander  Mayne  mentions 


one  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  the  harbour :  it  is  inhabited 
by  a  species  of  teredo,  which  had  destroyed  a  wooden  pier  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  but  which  is  not  found  in  other  harbours 
on  the  coast.  The  salt  springs  of  Admiraltv  Island  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  brine  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  The 
country  around  is  of  a  light  soil,  free  from  brushwood,  but  with 
some  open  timber  wood ;  and  wild  fruit  trees,  the  cherry,  crab, 
the  cranberry,  and  other  bushes  grow  profusely. 

The  natives  are  peaceful,  and  somewhat  numerous.  They 
live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  There  have,  however,  been 
numerous  cases  of  theft,  and  one  or  two  of  murder,  for  which 
the  perpetrators  were  severelv  punished.  If  the  island  is  more 
completely  colonised,  unless  these  poor  creatures  can  be  induced 
to  laoour  as  agriculturists,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  become 
of  them.  The  fisheries  might  do  something  for  them,  as  salmon 
and  herrines  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  and,  if  cured,  might 
find  a  market  in  Europe.  But  a  sedulous  fishing  would  probably 
soon  exterminate  the  salmon.  They  are  said,  however,  to  lie 
not  unwilling  to  work,  and  if  so,  their  labour  may  be  profitably 
employed,  as  they  are  ingenious  and  quite  capable  of  making  a 
bargain  even  with  Europeans.  They  belong  to  a  tribe  known 
as  tne  Clolams,  and,  although  partaking  of  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  neighbouring  trioes  of  the  continent,  possess  pecu- 
liarities sufficient  to  show  a  long  separation  from  those  dwelling 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  tne  Mississippi.  Like  them  they 
have  long  had  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco,  with  many  of  the 
Indian  superstitions  attached  to  its  use,  and  reverence  for  the 
pipe  and  its  stem,  the  calumet  of  peace.  And  very  ancient  spe- 
cimens of  these  pipes  have  been  occasionally  found. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.    [Tasmania,  E.  C.  S.l 

VENEZUELA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  988—97].  The  unsettled 
state  of  this  repubhc  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have  terminated. 
In  1848  a  portion  of  the  army  assailed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
killed  manv  of  the  members,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  for  ten 
years  their  leader,  Monagas,  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  as 
President.  This  was  a  most  disastrous  period  for  the  country; 
every  kind  of  oppression  was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
personal  adherents  of  Monagas  ;  no  step  was  taken  to  advance 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  education  ;  and  the  national  debt 
accumulate  so  rapidly  that  in  March,  1858,  it  had  increased 
upwards  of  2,500,000i.,  and  no  dividend  was  ever  paid  ex- 
cept from  a  new  loan.  The  tyranny  became  imbearable.  For 
a  time  it  had  produced  unanimity,  but  at  length,  without  the 
shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  the  President  and  his  partisans 
were  expelled.  The  individuals  called  to  the  government  had  a 
difficult  task,  but  they  performed  it  honestly.  The  fkctious 
representations  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  party,  acting  on  an 
Ul-informed  population,  impeded  their  labours ;  yet,  in  1858, 
they  propoimded  a  new  constitution  of  a  liberal  character, 
introduce  reformatory  measures  in  the  financial  department, 
and  began  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt  One  unfortunate  mistake  had  been  made.  Qene- 
ral  Castro,  who  had  been  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Monagas, 
was  named  President,  and  in  July,  1859,  having  removed  from 
the  administration  the  men  to  whom  he  had  been  indebtecl 
for  his  elevation,  he  attempted,  by  a  coup  cPitat,  to  subvert  the 
new  constitution.  The  project  was  abortive  ;  the  aimed  bands 
which  he  had  assembled  in  the  city  of  Caraccas  were  quelled  by 
superior  numbers.  Foiled  and  discontented,  Castro  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  was  dismissed  in  safety.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  the  capital,  the  revolutionary  party  were  still  able  to  try  their 
fortune  in  the  fiel(L  but  the  government  troops  were  victorious 
in  the  battles  of  La  Guayra,  in  Aug.,  1859,  and  in  those  of 
Copl^  and  Flor-AmariUa  in  Feb.,  1860.  Yet  though  armies  were 
defeated,  bands  of  insui^nts  continued  to  devastate  the  countn* 
and  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  April,  1860,  Don  M.  F.  de  Tovar  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, with  Don  Pedro  Gual,  as  Vice-President  A  personal 
difierence  with  the  French  consul  had  caused  the  government 
to  decline  to  rec(^ise  him  in  his  official  capacity.  This  led  to 
an  embroilment  with  France,  but  mutual  explanations  were 
nven,  and  the  affair  was  terminated.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect 
Uieir  resolutions  as  to  the  national  debt,  of  which  the  total, 
including  tlie  additions  made  by  Monagas,  was  now  nearly 
5,000,000/.,  Don  S.  Rodriguez  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinar}* 
to  London.  He  was  so  far  successful  in  his  arrangements  as  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  both  the  active  and 
deferred  debt :  this  afforded  a  considerable  relief  to  the  finances 
of  the  state  ;  of  which  the  revenue  in  1858-9  was  only  3331,679/., 
and  which,  it  was  supposed,  coidd  not  in  the  state  df  the  country 
be  much  incieaaed. 
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In  July,  1860,  General  Castro  and  three  members  of  his 
ministry  were  tried  before  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  for  treason  against  the  state.  The  ministry  were  acquitted; 
Castro  was  found  guiltv,  but  as  he  had  left  the  country,  no 
punishment  was  awarded.  The  government  continued  to  make 
efforts  to  subdue  the  bands,  which,  under  the  name  of  political 
partisans,  were  little  better  than  common  robbers,  pillaging  all 
alike,  and  among  others  the  immigrants  from  the  Canaries,  who, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  government,  liad  settled,  and  were  suc- 
cessfully cultivating  their  farms.  The  outrages  committed  on 
these  persons  caused  the  representative  of  Spain  to  take  up  their 
cause,  and  to  demand  indemnification  for  their  losses.  The  Pre- 
sident replied  that  ample  reparation  should  be  made  for  any 
injury  occasioned  by  the  government  troops,  but  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  it  shoidd  compensate  the  damage  done  by  bands 
of  looby's  whom  they  were  earnestly  endeavouring  to  subdue. 
The  Governor  of  Cuoa,  to  whom  the  appeal  had  been  made, 
acceded  to  this  reasoning,  and  the  Venezuelan  Government  were 
able  in  a  short  time  to  restore  many  of  the  Canariots  to  the 
lands  from  which  they  had  fled  in  a]Sright.  The  government, 
however,  was  evidently  deficient  in  the  power  and  energy 
necessary  for  steering  the  state  vessel  through  such  turbulent 
waters.  The  insurgents,  whom  they  could  not  suppress,  gathered 
boldness  from  the  evident  failure.  In  Jan.,  1861,  they  were 
strong  enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Caraccas  :  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  militia  of  the  town,  but  the  boldness  of 
the  attempt  added  to  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity,  and 
Monagas  had  ventured  to  make  his  appearance  again  in  the 
country.  In  this  strait  the  government  recalled  General 
Paez,  tne  representative  at  Washington,  from  his  post,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army.  President  Tovar  abdicated ; 
Paez  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  the  insui^nts.  but 
failed ;  Gual  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  but  was  wholly 
incapable  of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  One  step,  taken  to 
conciliate  the  insurgents,  was  the  removal  of  Paez  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  to  which  the  General  submitted  with 
calm  resignation.  This  created  more  discontent  than  it  appeased. 
The  country  was  roused,  and  at  Valencia  the  government  was 
declared  to  have  Mled  in  its  duty;  Don  A.  Quintero  was 
declared  Vice-President^  and  Paez  recalled  to  the  command  of 
the  army.  On  Aug.  20  the  movement  at  Caraccas  was  more 
decided.  Colonel  £chezuria,  supported  by  the  military,  headed 
an  insurrection  before  which  the  feeble  government  at  once  gave 
way.  Gual,  whose  rectitude  of  intention  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged, was  imprisoned  merely  to  insure  his  abdication,  against 
which  he  energetically  protested ;  and  Paez  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  government  with  dictatorial  powers  by  universal 
acclamation.  Paez,  with  a  praiseworthy  moderation,  refused  to 
accept  of  power  thus  illegally  bestowed ;  Quintero  became 
President  by  right,  but  determined  to  resign  ;  and  Paez,  in  view 
of  the  danger  of  public  anarchy,  at  length  submitted  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  and  actively  set  to  work  to  restore  peace 
and  order  in  the  distracted  state.  His  first  efforts  were  dieted 
towards  conciliation,  but  were  for  a  considerable  time  fruitless. 
Militaiy  operations  were  necessary,  and  with  intervals  of  truce, 
were  contmued  throughout  1862.    The  heads  of  the  opposing 

5 arty,  who  now  styled  themselves  Liberab  or  Federals,  as 
isapproving  of  the  dictatorship,  were  Generals  G.  Bhmco  and 
Falcon.  In  Feb.,  1863,  the  Government  forces,  commanded  by 
General  Camero,  were  routed  by  the  forces  commanded  by 
General  Falcon,  at  Coro.  Caraccas,  the  capital,  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm ;  and  on  Feb.  6,  General  Paez,  the  President,  embarked 
for  Camina,  Marquelita,  and  Maturin,  to  recruit  his  army. 
Maracaibo  had  declared  against  the  government,  requiring  the 
dismissal  of  the  chief  minister,  Seiior  Bojas,  and  certain  condi- 
tions, upon  granting  which,  the  town  would  support  it  against 
Fcdcon.  The  port  in  consequence  was  placed  under  bloocade, 
but  it  was  not  recognised  as  effective.  The  country  had  evi- 
dently become  desirous  that  an  accommodation  should  be 
effected ;  and  on  May  4,  1863,  definitive  articles  of  agreement 
were  signed  at  Caraccas,  by  which  Paez  retained  the  Presidency, 
the  FederaliBts  had  their  grievances  removed,  and  Falcon  joined 
the  new  ministry.  The  energy  and  moderation  of  Paez,  the  satis- 
faction obtained  by  the  opposition  party,  and  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  source  of  fresh  discontent,  led  to  the  hope  that  this  settle- 
ment might  be  permanent.  But  in  June  a  revolt  of  the  troops  at  La 
Guayra  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Paez  as  President 
On  the  15th  the  Congress  assembled  at  Caraccas,  and  General 
Falcon  was  elected  l^esident  A  party,  however,  headed  by 
Admiral  Paez,  the  son  of  the  President,  revolted  asainst  the 
decision;  the  Admiral  claimed  the  Presidentship,  but  his  efforts 
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were  vain.  In  1664  the  constitution  was  reformed  under  the 
influence  of  General  Falcon.  By  it  the  President  is  to  be 
elected  for  four  years  :  there  is  a  senate  of  40  members,  with  a 
house  of  representatives  of  154  deputies ;  the  press  is  declared 
to  be  free ;  the  Roman  Catholic  is  declared  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  state,  but  all  others  are  tolerated ;  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  abolished ;  slavery  is  not  to  be  re-established  (it  had 
ceased  since]  1854),  and  every  slave  reaching  the  country 
becomes  free.  Several  important  public  works  were  begun — the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Aroa,  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Caraccas  to  La  Guayra,  and  to  other  places,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  Chuaho.  A  contract  was  also  made  for  a  hne  of  mail 
steamera  to  Maracaibo  in  connection  with  a  Hne  from  LiverpooL 
In  March,  1865,  the  legislature  was  occupied  with  the  revenue. 
The  republic  of  Venezuela  consists  of  a  number  of  confederated 
provinces,  and  as  each  collected  the  customs'  duties  within  its  own 
Doundaries,  the  result  was  that  little  reached  the  genersd  trea- 
sury. The  government  proposed  that  it  should  tale  chco^  of 
the  whole,  endeavour  to  increase  trade  by  lowering  the  duties, 
and  by  economy  in  the  administration  oring  the  income  and 
expenditure  nearer  to  an  equilibrium.  Few  of  these  proposals 
were  carried  into  execution.  An  insurrection,  headed  by 
General  Bnizual,  broke  out  and  spread  into  several  provinces ; 
but  Falcon  attacked  the  insurgents,  Bruzual  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  revolt  was  quelled  without  difficulty.  In  May,  1866,  a 
dissension  arose  between  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
leg;islature  had  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  Peru  and  Chili  in  their  contest  with  Spain,  and  upon  this 
the  President  had  exercised  his  veto.  A  riot  took  place  in  the 
town,  and  the  house  of  the  Spanish  envoy  was  sackect  The  chief 
offendera  were  seized  and  punished;  and  the  state  continued  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 

For  several  yeara  there  had  been  armed  conflicts,  now  in  one 
province,  then  in  another,  respecting  the  provincial  governors. 
In  1866  and  1867  they  became  serious,  and  Falcon  proceeded 
with  troops  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  to  enforce  obedience.  By  the 
end  of  1867  he  had  succeeded,  and  for  a  time  the  country  seemed 
(quieted,  but  the  revenue  remained  in  a  most  embarrassing  condi- 
tion. Neither  the  pay  of  the  troops  nor  the  salaries  of  the 
government  officials  could  be  provided.  Early  in  1868,  how- 
ever, a  fresh  insurrection  arose.  The  city  of  Caraccas,  after  a 
series  of  hostilities,  was  attacked  on  July  22,  and  after  three 
days  of  hard  fighting.  General  Falcon  fled  to  Curacoa,  and  a 
Provisional  Government  was  instituted,  of  which  Don  G.  T. 
Villegas,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affioira,  was  entnisted  with 
the  executive  power. 

Amid  all  this  turmoil  the  country  has  made  but  small  progress ; 
still  it  has  advanced.  The  population  of  1 ,356,000  in  1 85 1  had  be- 
come about  2,000,000  in  1867.  A  railway  has  been  constructed 
between  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  the  city,  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  only  six  miles,  but  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  makes 
considerably  more ;  steam-boat  communication  has  been  established 
between  La  Guayra  and  the  islands  of  Cura^oa  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
with  some  of  the  ports  of  its  own  sea-coast.  Caraccaa  has  oeen 
lighted  with  gas,  and  urban  and  rural  police  instituted,  and  a 
beoik  has  been  authorised  by  Congress.  The  government  has 
also  entered  into  a  postal  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  The 
revenue  is  estimated  to  average  about  825,0002.,  but  the  ex- 

Senditure  uniformly  exceeds  it.  The  public  debt,  foreign  and 
omestic,  is  considerably  over  4,000,000^.  Venezuela,  however, 
furnishes  few  statistics.  The  imports  average  about  1,200,000^,  the 
exports  about  200,0002.  more.  In  1866  Great  Britain  supplied 
416,7702.  of  the  imports,  and  received  202,0362.  of  the  exports. 

VICTORIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  cols.  1611—16].  Of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  Victoria  is  that  which  has  increased  in  every 
respect  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Mr.  Archer,  the  Registrar^ 
General  of  the  colony,  has  compiled  annually  trustworthy  and 
valuable  statistics,  from  which  we  borrow  some  of  the  results^ 
showing  the  rate  of  progress.  Our  previous  article  left  the  popu- 
lation in  1854  at  111,736.  On  April  7, 1861,  the  census  gave  the 
number  as  540,322,  of  whom  328,651  were  males  and  211,671 
females.  In  1860  there  had  arrived  29,037  immigrants,  but 
21,689  persons  had  left  during  the  same  year ;  the  increase  from 
immigration,  therefore,  was  only  7348.  On  Dec.  31, 1860,  there 
were  108,562  persons  engaged  in  the  gold  diggings,  of  whom 
20,570  wera  Chinese,  the  total  number  being  17,202  less  than 
on  Dec  31,  1859.  During  1860  there  were  sent  to  Melbourne 
under  government  escort  2,008,843  ounces  of  gold,  and  2,156,660 
ounces  had  been  exported.  The  value  of  the  mining  plant  in 
this  year  was  estimated  at  1,299,3802.  The  progress  made  in 
agriculture  was  not  less  striking  than  in  the  produce  of  gold. 
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In  March,  I860,  tlie  land  in  occupation  was  3,015,607  acres,  and 
that  in  cultivation  358,727  acres,  while  the  squatting  runs,  as 
they  are  termed,  let  for  pasturage  only,  with  a  right  of  pre- 
emption on  certain  terms,  amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
acres.  There  were  in  the  colony  69,288  horses,  683,584  homed 
cattle,  50,965  pigs,  and  5,794,127  sheep.  This  stock  enabled  the 
colonists  to  export  wool  to  the  value  of  2,025,056/.,  and  of 
24,273,910  lbs.  weight ;  tallow  to  the  value  of  18,269/. ;  and 
hides  to  that  of  144,236/.  In  the  same  year  2,296,157  bushels  of 
wheat  were  ^own,  at  an  average  of  21  bushels  per  acre,  and 
1,565,507  busnels  were  imported  either  as  wheat  or  flour.  Of 
oats  there  were  produced  2,553,637  bushels ;  of  barley,  98,463 
bushels ;  of  peas,  beans,  and  millet,  5589  bushels ;  of  maize, 
7374  bushels ;  of  potatoes,  48,067  tons,  a  large  decrease  from  that 
of  the  preceding  year;  and  of  hay  there  was  raised  135,643 
tons.  There  were  also  made  1,434,902  lbs.  of  butter,  and  79,431 
lbs.  of  cheese.  In  1861  the  increase  was  general  and  consider- 
able. Of  wheat  there  were  produced  3,456,072  bushels ;  oats, 
2,626,056  bushels ;  barley,  83,41 0  bushels  ;  maize,  24,492  bushels ; 
peas,  beans,  and  millet,  11,983  bushels ;  potatoes,  77,327  tons ; 
mangel  wurzel,  13,399  tons ;  with  other  root  and  green  crops ; 
and  of  hay,  143,623  tons.  In  the  year  there  had  been  419,592 
acres  under  cultivation.  Of  these  1133  acres  had  been  planted 
as  vineyards,  joint-stock  companies  having  been  formed  lor  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  In 
1860  tnere  had  been  made  11,643  gallons  of  wine  and  260  gallons 
of  brandy,  and  8000  cwts.  of  grapes  had  been  sold.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  wheat  shown  in  tne  International  Exhibition  in 
London  in  1861  gained  several  of  the  medals  awarded  or  received 
honourable  mention.  On  Dec.  31,  1861,  there  were  450  miles  of 
metalled  road  completed,  85  miles  formed  and  partially  metalled, 
67  miles  formed  and  drained,  and  485  miles  cleared.  There  were 
two  main  lines  of  railroad  opened,  about  180  miles,  over  which 
607,442  passengers  passed,  and  299,450  tons  of  merchandise  were 
carried,  producing  an  income  of  270,701/.  In  1862  the  Melbourne 
and  Murray  line  was  completed  to  Castlemaine  and  Sandhurst ; 
in  1863  there  were  7  lines,  of  which  214  miles  were  open  out  of 
a  total  intended  length  of  271  miles,  and  an  extension  of  56 
miles  from  Sandhurst  to  Echuca  on  the  river  Murray  was 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  On  the  portion  opened  there 
were  3,063,652  passengers  conveyed,  and  439,745  tons  of  coods, 
producing  an  mcome  of  579,922/.  There  were  130  mues  of 
telegraph  wire  in  use,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  163,475/.  The 
number  of  letters  passed  through  the  post-office  in  1860  was 
8,116,302,  of  which  6,001,014  were  inland  letters  and  the  re- 
mainder ship  letters;  there  were  also  3,915,137  inland  news- 
papers, and  1,767,886  from  abroad ;  the  income  from  the  post- 
office  was  120,472^,  the  expenditure  133,064/.  In  the  same  vear 
there  were  entered,  inwards,  1814  vessels  of  581,642  tons  burthen, 
of  which  only  144  of  80,341  tons  burthen  were  from  foreign 
countries ;  the  remainder  either  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
from  British  possessions.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
15,093,730/.,  of  which  2,045,095/.  was  from  foreign  countries. 
There  cleared  out  1841  vessels  of  599,137  tons  burthen,  of  which 
259  were  foreign  vessels  of  169,449  tons  burthen.  The  value  of 
the  exports  was  12,962,704/.,  and  of  this  only  304,984/.  was  for 
foreign  countries. 

The  revenue  for  1860  was  3,006,220/.,  and  the  expenditure 
8,228,468/.  In  1862  the  revenue  was  3,131,420/.,  of  which  the 
customs  duties  furnished  about  a  third.  The  customs  duties 
decreased  largely  in  subsequent  years,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  export  of  gold,  and  the 
decreased  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  revenue  has 
to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  certain  portions  of  the  public 
debt,  which  has  been  incurred  for  the  supply  of  Melbourne  with 
water,  the  construction  of  railways,  &c,  which  works  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  reproductive.  At  the  end  of  1860  the  public 
debt,  including  sums  raised  for  municipal  purposes,  for  ^hich  the 
state  was  guarantee,  was  12,136,015/. ;  at  the  end  of  1863  the  total 
was  8,237,520/.,  of  which  7,677,920/.  was  for  the  construction  of 
nulways.  On  Dec.  31, 1866  (we  use  Mr.  Archer's  statistics  again), 
the  total  population  was  estimated  at  644,033.  The  arrivals  in 
the  year  had  been  32,178,  the  departures  27,629;  the  births 
were  29,914,  the  deaths  12,089.  On  June  30, 1868,  he  estimated 
that  the  population  amounted  to  670,148.  According  to  a 
return  of  Sept.  26,  1867,  the  number  of  miners  employed  was 
67,150,  of  whom  48,476  were  Chinese,  On  Sept  30,  1867,  the 
revenue  for  the  year  had  amounted  to  3,040,761/.,  an  increase  of 
91,258/.  over  the  revenue  for  the  previous  twelvemonth.  The 
increase  was  in  customs'  duties,  which  under  the  new  Act  have 
.risen  from  1,157,361/.  to  1,382,494/. ;  the  increase  in  the  last 


quarter  being  from  293,471/.  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1866  to  448,401/.  The  year's  income  from  duties  on  spirits 
reached  58,345/. ;  on  tobacco,  129,716/. ;  on  sugar,  67,873A;  on 
tea,  48,898/. ;  on  wine,  37,664/.  ;  on  beer,  31,360/.  The  export 
duty  on  gold  amounted  to  49,172/.  The  excise  duties  were  only 
40,405/.  The  territorial  revenue  declined  to  785,323/.  The 
income  from  railways  fell  from  568,004/.  to  497,092/ ;  and  the 
postage  from  133,160/.  to  112,967/.  The  railways  open  in  1866 
had  a  length  of  254  miles ;  and  the  total  receipts  had  been 
724,186/.  There  were  3,111  imles  of  telegraph  wires ;  they  had 
carried  277,788  messages  in  the  year,  and  the  receipts  had  been 
35,285/.  There  were  555  post  offices  in  the  colony,  and  8,631,133 
letters  had  passed  through  them,  of  which  6,650,000  had  been 
inland  letters ;  also  5,^8,388  newspapers,  including  808,762 
Briti^  and  foreign ;  the  income  from  the  postage  had  been 
127,327/.,  the  expenditure  139,633/.  There  were  107  money- 
order  offices,  from  which  were  issued  60,019  orders  for  218,851/., 
including  62,998/.  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  orders 
from  forei^  countries  for  47,106/.  were  paid  in  Victoria.  The 
value  of  imports  was  14,771,711/.,  the  value  of  exports  was 
12,889,546/.  The  export  of  gold  amounted  to  5,909,987/.,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  968,293/.  The  export  of  wool  amounted  to 
3,196,491/.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  was 
2,078,  with  a  tonnage  of  649,979.  The  outward-bound  shipping 
comprised  2,203  vessels  and  675,741  tons.  The  statistics  of  pro- 
duction show  that  the  approximate  produce  of  gold  in  1866 
was  1,479,195  oz.,  viz.,  521,017  oz.  from  quartz  veins,  and  958,178 
from  alluvial  workings.  In  1867  the  quantity  exported  was 
1,433,687  oz.,  valued  at  5,738.993/. ;  in  1868  the  total  export 
was  1,905,942  ounces,  but  309,884  ounces  had  been  received 
from  New  Zealand.  In  June,  1866,  the  savings-banks  had 
16,985  depositors,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  642,028/., 
and  in  the  Post  Office  savings-bank,  begun  in  1865,  the  de- 
posits amounted  to  58,690/.  Returns  from  26  building  societies 
showed  assets  valued  at  650,227/.,  with  8636  members.  In  the 
vear  ending  March  31,  1868,  the  number  of  acres  under  wheat 
had  been  220,734  against  208,588  in  1867,  but  the  produce  of 
1868  had  been  very  deficient ;  under  oats  there  were  124,558 
acres  against  129,284  in  1867 ;  under  barley  there  were  15,342 
acres,  maize,  624  acres,  and  rye,  1382  acres,  against  9915, 1627, 
and  1382  of  the  like  crops  in  1867  ;  rye  and  bere  produced  20,284 
bushelB  in  1868,  against  36,155  in  1867  ;  all  the  cereal  crops  fell 
below  the  average  of  production  in  1868,  and  so  did  the  green 
crops,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  drought,  from  which  the  live 
stock  suffered  much.  Of  these  in  1868,  there  were  34,565  acres 
under  potatoes,  producing  96,289  tons  ;  under  hay  there  were 
104,650  acres,  against  92,472  acres  in  1867  ;  but  the  produce  was 
only  130,357  tons,  while  in  1867  the  produce  had  been  161,243 
tons ;  under  vines  there  were  4176  acres,  an  increase  of  65  acres 
over  1867.  The  average  produce  in  the  two  years  was  :  in  1867 
— wheat,  22*3  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats,  30  bushels ;  potatoes,  2*7 
tons  ;  hay,  1*7  tons  ;  in  1868 — ^wheat,  15*4  busheb  ;  oats,  18*6 
bushels ;  potatoes,  2*6  tons  ;  hay,  1*2  tons.  The  number  of  hold- 
ings exceeding  1  acre  had  increased  from  22,698  in  1867  to  25,214 
in  1868  ;  and  the  extent  of  land  under  tillage  from  592,515  acres 
to  634,270  acres.  Agriculture,  however,  does  not  keep  pace  widi 
the  population,  and  Victoria  still  imports  wheat  and  nour.  In 
1864  there  were  imported  26,199  tons  to  supplement  49,032  tons 
made  from  2,000,000  bushels  of  home-grown  wheat,  by  93  mills, 
employing  469  persons.  There  were  iSso  74  breweries,  employ- 
ing 495  persons,  producing  6,179,712  gallons  of  beer,  and  800,000 
gallons  were  imported  in  addition. 

Public  education  has  been  liberally  attended  to.  The  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  records  1080  public  and  private  schools 
in  1866 ;  the  number  of  scholars  was  79,378 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  was  2130.  In  the  last  ten  years  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  number  of  schools.  In  1857  the  number  of 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  revenue  was  540,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  33,234.  In  1861  the  numbers  were: — Schools, 
671  ;  scholars,  51,345  ;  and  in  1865  they  were,  schools,  676 ; 
schokrs,  64,926.  Of  the  79,378  scholars  in  1866,  68,000  were 
attending  schools  that  received  aid  from  the  revenue.  Mr. 
Archer,  the  Registrar-General  of  Victoria,  states  that  the  amount 
voted  for  education  in  1866  was  174,247/.,  averaging  5«.  6|c/.  per 
head  of  population,  or  3/.  7«.  Sd.  per  scholar  in  average  attend- 
ance. The  average  attendance  oi  scholars  in  common  schools 
was  51,500. 

The  gold-seeking  in  Victoria  (and  indeed  everywhere  else  in 
Australia,  so  that  tne  statement  we  are  about  to  give  will  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  gold-producing  districts),  has  resolved  itself 
into  two  systems— deep  sinking  and  quartz  crushing.    In  the 
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first,  a  shaft  is  dng  through  the  soil  to  a  depth  varying  from  10 
to  500  feet  till  a  vein  or  Uad  is  met  with,  which  is  then  followed 
to  its  extent  by  means  of  tunnels  or  drives,  the  product  being 
brought  to  the  surface  and  the  gold  obtainai  by  means  of  repeated 
washings.  In  the  other  the  rock  itself  is  raised,  and  crushed  by 
means  of  powerful  steam  machinery,  and  from  this  comminuted 
mass  the  gold  is  extracted.  In  1868  there  were  837  square 
miles  of  auriferous  ground  actually  worked  upon,  and  the  gross 
value  of  the  mining  plant  was  2,133,855/.  New  deposits  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered.  In  1863  and  1864  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Goulbum  was  found  to  be  highly  auriferous,  and  the  old 
diggings  at  Bendigo  and  other  places  had  yielded  large  profits 
by  the  use  of  more  effective  macninery. 

By  an  act  of  the  local  parliament  passed  in  1856  the  gold- 
fielaa  of  the  colony  were  divided  mto  the  six  districts  of 
Ballaarat,  Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  Maryborough,  Beechworth, 
and  Ararat  These  districts  are  merely  artificial,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government.  Each  gold-field,  and  sometimes,  wliere  it 
IS  a  large  one,  each  division,  has  its  own  Warden,  but  each  dis- 
trict has  its  Chief  Warden,  who  is  the  sole  medium  of  conmiuni- 
cation  with  the  government.  The  duties  of  the  Warden  are 
confined  to  the  settling  of  small  disputes,  reportin^y  on  the 
advisability  of  granting  leases  of  gold-diggings  to  individuals 
or  to  co-operative  companies,  and  forwarding  returns  of  the 
state  of  his  gold-field.  Each  mining  district  has  its  own  Mining 
Board,  whicn  is  composed  of  representatives  chosen  for  three 
years  by  ballot  by  the  resident  gold-miners  from  each  of  the 
separate  gold-fields,  and  such  gold-miners  are  empowered  to  sit  if 
elected.  These  boards  regulate  the  mining  operations  within 
their  respective  districts  ;  determine  the  quantity  of  ground  to 
be  held  bv  each  individual  or  association,  the  nature  of  the 
tenure,  and  occasionally  the  number  of  labourers  and  the 
amount  of  machinery  to  be  employed ;  the  modes  to  be  pur- 
sued, whether  by  quartz-crusliing,  deep-sinking,  shallow-sinking, 
alluvial  mining,  sluicing,  puddling,  &c.  ;  and  in  general  are  em- 
powered to  issue  such  bye-laws  for  the  district  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  General  Qold-fields  Acts  of  the  colonial 
parliament.  There  are  also  in  each  mining  district  Courts  of 
Mines,  which  decide  on  all  matters  above  the  powers  of  the 
Warden.  The  judges  of  these  courts  hold  their  offices  for  life,  but 
from  their  decision  there  is  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  colony.  A  rural  police  has  been  established,  and 
courts  of  petty  session  are  held  weekly,  at  which  small  offences 
are  tried,  and  a  general  assize,  held  twice  a  year  bv  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Courts,  forms  the  completion  of  the  legal  provision 
for  the  mining  districts.  This  has  been  foimd  so  effective  that 
the  Victorian  gold-fields  are  among  the  most  orderly  and  best- 
conducted  portions  of  the  whole  colony. 

Disputes,  however,  necessarily  arise  from  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  miners,  and  this  has  occasioned  the  passing  of  a  local  act 
of  parliament,  known  as  the  Frontage  Act,  wmch,  though  not 
altogether  preventing  litigation,  has  been  found  to  work  well. 
By  this  act,  after  a  site  has  been  selected,  for  which  purpose 
boring  by  means  of  iron  rods  has  been  first  employed,  the  nature 
of  the  upper  soil  and  the  presence  of  a  bed  of  basalt  being  taken 
as  giving  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  the  individual  or  the  company 
gives  notice  to  the  mining  surveyor,  and  claims  to  be  registered 
as  the  proprietor.  The  surveyor  records  the  claim  with  the  name 
of  the  expected  lead,  and  then  apportions  the  extent  of  land  to 
be  granted,  the  area  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  lead  and  the 
number  of  persons  engaging  m  the  enterprise.  This  is  regis- 
tered as  No.  1,  successive  neighbouring  claims  being  numbered 
in  consecutive  order.  Until  the  direction  of  the  letw  is  known, 
these  Later  claims  are  frequently  left  untouched.  Each  claim  is 
bounded  by  parallel  lines  on  two  sides  only  ;  on  the  other  sides 
it  is  left  unmarked  till  the  lead  is  crossed.  A  shaft  is  sunk,  and  a 
scaffolding  erected  over  it,  on  which  is  placed  a  windlass  to  bring 
up  the  materials  that  overlie  the  gold.  At  tirst  the  pick  and 
shovel  sufiice ;  but  when  the  basalt  is  reached,  the  jumper  and 
blasting  are  employed.  When  the  layer  is  arrived  at  water 
frequently  pours  in  ;  strong  pumping  machinery  is  necessary, 
ana  the  shaft  has  to  be  planked  up  and  secured,  so  as  so  form  a 
water-tight  enclosure.  After  piercing  the  basalt,  gold  is  usually 
found,  and  this  lias  to  be  annoimced  by  placing  a  flag  over  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  All  this  work  is  extremely  expensive, 
occasionally  amounting  to  as  much  as  20,CKX)2.  before  there  is 
any  return,  and  may  occupy  time  varying  from  a  few  months  to 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  but  seldom,  therefore,  that  it  can  be 
undertaJcen  by  an  individual.  This  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  co-operative  associations,  and  also  to  a  more  provident 
course  of  life  among  the  miners,  as  it  is  only  by  saving  that  they 


are  enabled  to  lift  themselves  from  the  rank  of  mere  labourers. 
The  Governor  of  Victoria  states  as  one  instance  that  of  the 
Redan  Lead,  of  which  the  shareholders  were  all  working  gold- 
miners.  **  It  was  begun  in  1857,  and  before  the  solid  rock  was 
pierced  to  the  depth  of  350  feet  three  years  and  a  half  expired, 
and  nearly  20,000/.  had  been  spent  in  pumping-engines,  timbering, 
&c.,  without  reckoning  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  80  share- 
holders, worth  at  least  as  much  more.  This  outlay,  great  as  it 
was,  has  been  richly  rewarded,  for  in  15  months  from  June, 
1860,  when  they  'bottomed,'  as  it  is  called,  on  the  gold  drift, 
17,610  ounces  of  the  precious  metal  had  been  raised,  valued  at 
70,442/. ;  and  tliis,  too,  while  they  have  been  merely  engaged  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  gutter,  or  bed  of  the  former  stream, 
which  has  been  found  as  wide  as  200  feet  in  the  extreme  point 
to  which  they  have  driven,  which  is  about  1500  feet  from  the 
l>ase  of  the  shaft.  As  each  man,  by  the  mining  regulations,  was 
allowed  50  feet  along  the  supposed  lead,  the  company  has  4000 
feet  to  drive  before  they  reacii  their  next  neighbour's  Iwundary, 
and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  claim  will  yield  as  well  as 
hitherto  for  ten  years  to  come." 

The  quartz-crushing,  of  which  much  is  carried  on  at  Bendigo, 
is  on  a  similarly  large  scale.  In  that  district  more  than  1000 
steam-engines,  with  their  enormous  stampers,  ply  incessantly, 
and  for  working  them  companies,  some  fictitious  and  some  real, 
are  being  constantly  projected  at  Melbourne.  At  one  time  these 
companies  represented  a  capital  of  a  million,  of  which  three- 
fourths  were  paid  up.  Latterly,  however,  these  have  somewhat 
decreased,  as  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  they  were  mere 
speculations. 

The  land  law,  for  agricultural  purposes,  was  also  considerably 
modified  by  the  local  legislature  in  June,  1862,  by  which  great 
facilities  were  afforded  mr  the  acquisition  of  land.  Under  the 
old  law  large  tracts  were  acquired  by  individuals,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation,  but  to  sell  in  smaller  portions  at  greatly 
advanced  prices.  The  land  in  Victoria  varies  greatly  in  quality, 
and  much  of  it  is  not  adapted  to  agricultur^  purposes.  The 
unsold  lands  fit  for  cultivation  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
government  not  to  exceed  10  million  of  acres ;  these  have  been 
divided  into  what  are  termed  *  agricultural  areas.'  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  areas,  each  containing  from  20,000  to  30,000 
acres,  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped,  comprising  about  four 
million  of  acres,  and  no  land  can  be  nought  except  within  these 
area.s.  When  an  area  is  declared  open  tor  selection,  a  map  is 
issued  at  a  nominal  price,  showing  tne  size  and  position  of  the 
various  farms,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  TniniTmin^  of  40  acres 
to  a  maximum  of  640  acres.  An  intending  purchaser  makes  his 
selection,  and  then  applies  to  the  land  officer  on  a  printed  form 
furnished  to  him,  the  application  being  accompanied  oy  a  declara- 
tion that  the  applicant  is  over  21,  that  he  is  resident  in  the  colony, 
that  the  land  is  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  and,  if  a  woman,  that 
she  is  not  married,  or  that  she  is  judicially  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, and  every  applicant  must  appear  personally  befora  the  land 
officer.  The  payment  for  the  land  is  1 /.  per  acre,  which  may  be 
paid  at  once,  and  the  title  be  given,  or  one-half  may  be  paid,  and 
28. 6d.  per  acre  paid  for  the  remainder  for  eight  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  land  becomes  his  own.  When  an  eifi^th  of 
an  agricultural  area  has  been  sold,  the  Governor  in  council  may 
^rant  double  the  quantity  of  land  as  commons  for  the  residents 
m  the  area.  Where  the  land  is  not  fully  paid  for,  certain  condi- 
tions are  imposed,  which,  if  not  fulfilled,  or  if  the  rent  be  not 
paid,  the  land  is  forfeited,  and  the  occupier  may  be  ejected, 
unless  the  Governor  on  account  of  circumstances  may  tmnk  fit 
to  remit  the  penalty.  Of  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  land, 
a  part  is  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  immigration,  a  part  to 
the  formation  of  roads,  bridges,  &c,  within  the  area  whence  it 
was  raised,  and  in  each  area  a  square  mile  in  quantity  is  reserved 
for  the  erection  of  churches  ana  such  other  public  buildings  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  In  1863  a  German  had  established  a 
farm  on  which  he  grew  excellent  tobacco,  together  with  a  cigar 
manufactory  at  Melbourne,  with  a  success  which  induced  others, 
without  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  Germany,  to 
attempt  the  like,  but  with  very  indifferent  results. 

When  the  parliament  assembled  at  the  latter  end  of  January, 
1864,  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Darling,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening,  proposed  to  it  measures  for  water  supply  and  irrigation 
for  the  gold-fields  ;  for  regulating  mining  on  private  property  ; 
for  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  colonial  wine  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  existing  licensing  system ;  for  the  management  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  destitute  children ;  for  the  establishment 
of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools ;  for  the  amendment  of 
the  insolvency,  lunacy,  borough,  and  municipal  bye-laws ;  for 
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the  management  of  intestate  estates;  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  post-office,  and  for  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  trading 
and  other  companies ;  and  the  answer  was  an  echo  to  the 
speech.  One  of  the  earliest  measures,  however,  was  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Duflys  Land  Bill  of  1862,  by  which  it  proposed  to 
modify  the  claims  of  the  squatters,  or  those  who  held  leases  of 
lands  for  pastoral  purposes,  technically  called  "  runs,''  and  which 
had  greatly  interfered  with  agiicidtural  settlements  and  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Duffy's  act  contained  a  coloured  map  of  the  colony, 
of  which  the  red  represents  the  lands  that  have  been  sold  ;  the 
blue,  about  10  million  acres,  are  the  unsold  agricultural  por- 
tions ;  the  white,  about  35  million  acres,  land  in  the  occupation 
of  the  squatters,  who  have  also  a  portion  of  the  10  millions.  The 
lands  held  by  the  squatters  can  only  be  resumed  when  actually 
required  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  then  only  by  auction ; 
but  the  extent  of  land  to  be  open  for  sale  at  any  one  time  is 
limited  to  one  million  of  acres,  and  from  the  blue  any  one  may 
select  blocks  of  from  40  to  320  acres  on  lease,  instead  of  deferred 
payments  of  seven  years  at  Is,  6d.  per  acre.  If  the  tenant  reside  on 
Ids  land,  and  fence  and  improve  within  the  term  to  the  estimated 
value  of  208.  per  acre,  he  is  to  acquire  the  right  of  purchase  at 
the  end  of  three  years  at  the  rate  of  20».  per  acre.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  not  penormed,  the  land  reverts  to  the  Crown  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease.  From  the  whole  portion  four  blocks 
may  be  selected,  containing  together  2640  acres,  of  which  one 
block  is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  with  the  right  to  a  lease  of  the 
other  three  for  ten  years,  at  7^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  for 
the  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  rieht  to  purchase  the 
three  at  the  price  of  the  first.  One-half  of  me  proceeds  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  one-fourth  to  pur- 
poses of  immigration,  and  one-fourth  to  the  consolidated  revenue. 

Acclimatisation  hsts  also  engaeed  much  attention.  The  com- 
mon European  animals,  the  ox,  Uie  horse,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the 
dog,  and  tne  rabbit,  the  last  named  of  which  has  multiplied  so 
fast  as  to  become  a  nuisance  in  some  places,  have  long  since 
enriched  the  scanty  faima  of  Australia.  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  have  aimed  at  naturalising  the  singing  birds  and  some  of 
the  game  birds  of  Britain,  and  have  succeeded  in  many  instances, 
among  whieh  we  may  specify  the  nightingale.  Great  efforts 
were  made,  at  length  successfully  in  1866,  to  introduce  the 
salmon  and  trout.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  friendlv 
rivals  in  these  experiments.  Both  have  imported  camels,  which 
proved  higlily  useful  in  exploring  journeys,  and  in  Wimmera,  a 
laige  pastors!  district  in  tne  west  of  Victoria,  they  are  found 
to  thnve  and  multiply.  A  flock  of  alpacas  that  was  shown  in 
London  in  1858  was  purchased  for  and  sent  to  Victoria,  where 
thev  have  thriven  well,  and  are  reported  to  be  healthy,  but 
to  be  of  a  coarse  breed,  and  therefore  the  wool,  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  rear  them,  is  of  less  value.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  much  larger  flock,  containing  choice  specimens  of  the  alpaca, 
vicu&iL  and  llama,  were  landed  at  Sydney,  and  from  this  source 
animals  have  been  obtained  wherewith  to  improve  the  breed. 

Science  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  colony.  The  efforts 
made  for  the  geographical  discovery  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
have  been  noticed  under  Australia  ;  and  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture having  voted  4500^.  for  the  erection  of  an  astronomical 
observatory  at  Melbourne,  for  which  a  suitable  site  had  been 
granted,  applied  in  1862  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to 
procure  for  it  a  telescope  of  the  most  improved  construction, 
and  of  a  power  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Bosse's.  The  legislature 
did  not  vote  any  sum  for  this  purpose,  as  they  would  not  restrict 
the  Boyal  Society  in  its  action,  but  requested  to  know  the 
probable  cost  that  they  might  provide  the  sum  needed,  and  the 
ttoyal  Society  undertook  the  commission.  It  was  completed,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Melbourne  in  February,  1869.  The  observation 
of  the  southern  stars  has  been  long  a  subject  of  great  interest. 

Other  improvements  and  measures  of  progress  are  continually 
taking  place.  In  the  estimates  for  1864  the  following  items 
were  included,  and  all  passed  both  the  Houses  almost  unani- 
moualy.  For  aiming  the  batteries  with  more  modem  and  effect- 
ive artillery,  for  the  defence  of  Hobson's  Bay,  15,000/.;  for 
commencing  a  graving  dock  in  the  same  bay,  at  William's  Town, 
S5,000{.  (the  whole  cost  to  be  some  80,000^) ;  charitable  institu- 
tions. 60,000^;  towards  three  new  lunatic  asylums  at  Melbourne, 
Beecaworth,  and  Ararat  respectively,  70,000/.;  towards  a  Go- 
vernor's residence,  12,500/.  (to  be  completed  in  two  years  for 
25,000/.};  for  the  clearing  of  the  Murray  river  at  Echuca, 
10.000/. ;  for  roads  to  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  new 
gold-field  at  Wood's  Point  on  the  Upper  Qoulbum  river, 
16^000/. ;  and  for  the  encouraoement  of  new  industries,  5,000/. 
.  The  domestic  politics  of  the  colony  have  long  been  and  still 


are  in  a  very  unouiet  condition.  The  Land  Act,  which  we  have 
noticed,  was  a  subject  of  contention  between  what  is  known  as 
the  squatter  interest  and  the  agricultural,  and  it  was  Reveral 
years  oefore  it  was  passed,  occasioning  more  than  one  cliange  of 
ministry.  It  was  at  length  settled  oy  a  compromise  between 
the  Houses,  after  a  threat  had  been  held  out  of  tacking  it  to  the 
Appropriation  Bill.  In  1863,  after  a  change  of  ministry,  Sir 
Heniy  Barkly  dissolved  the  parliament.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
new  one  a  fresh  election  law  was  passed,  disqualifying  all  voters 
who  had  not  been  resident  for  three  months  in  the  district  for 
which  they  claimed  to  vote ;  it  also  required  the  signature  of 
the  person  applying  to  be  placed  on  the  municipal  rolls.  But 
the  most  important  event  was  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  of 
delegates  appointed  hy  the  Governments  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Austraba,  and  Tasmania,  to  consider  of  an  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole  of  the  settlements,  which  they  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  ;  but  dificulties  and  rivalries  have  pre- 
vented its  being  adopted.  They  also  recommended,  but  with  no 
better  result,  the  assimilation  of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  reci- 
procal powers  to  arrest  absconding  debtors,  validity  of  letters 
patent  mroughout  the  colonies,  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  In  1864  a  strong  party  advocated  a  revision  of 
the  customs'  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic 
manufactures,  and  a  free-trade  party  was  alike  v^ement  in 
opposing  it.  A  Bill  was,  however,  introduced  in  1865,  and 
passed  oy  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  thrown  out  by.  the 
Legislative  CoimciL  The  Assembly  was  then  dissolved,  but  the 
new  election  gave  a  decided  majority  to  the  supporters  of  the 
bill,  and  the  ministers,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  re- 
solved to  tack  it  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  thinking  that  the 
Council  would  not  venture  to  stop  the  supplies.  But  they  did  : 
the  Supply  and  Appropriation  Bill  was  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected;  merely  laid  aside  and  not  passed.  The  Lower  House 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  ministry ;  the  Council  con- 
tended that  it  ought  to  resign,  and  that  the  lower  House  should 
be  dissolved.  The  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Darling,  took  the  side 
of  the  Lower  House  as  the  most  popular  representative  of  the 
people,  brought  the  new  tariff  into  operation  under  the  authority 
of  resolutions  of  the  Lower  House,  and  by  borrowing  money  of  the 
banks  and  other  means,  was  enabled  to  cany  on  the  government 
without  the  Appropriation  Act.  The  tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  nearly  all  descriptions  of  manu&ctures, 
and  109.  per  gallon  on  all  sorts  of  spirituous  liquors  or  com- 

S)unds.  The  Home  Government  disapproved  of  Sir  Charles 
axling's  proceedings,  and  he  was  recaUed.  He  was  at  once 
proclaimed  a  martyr,  and  a  grant  of  20,000/.  was  voted  to  him 
oy  the  Lower  House,  which,  when  it  was  found  ti^t  such  a  grant 
could  not  be  made  to  a  Governor,  was  transferred  to  his  wife. 
It  was,  of  course,  reiected  by  the  Council,  and  a  conference  of 
the  two  Houses,  held  in  October,  1865,  was  ineffective.  The 
new  Governor,  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Manners  Sutton,  was  unable  to 
form  a  ministry,  and  the  dead-lock  seemed  to  be  complete.  At 
length,  in  1867,  Sir  Charles  Darling  declined  to  receive  the  gift 
in  any  shape,  on  condition  of  being  restored  to  liis  rank  as  ex- 
Governor  and  receiving  the  usual  pension.  The  Appropriation 
BiU  was  then  passed,  and  peace  was  restored.  In  1866-7  an 
Intercolonial  Exhibition  was  held  at  Melbourne,  and  was  a  great 
success.  In  1867  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  gave  an 
opportunitv  to  the  people  to  evince  their  attachment  to  the 
royal  family,  and  when  the  Duke  was  wounded  at  Sydney,  they 
warmly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime  and'  their  sym- 
pathv  with  the  sufferer.  A  company  was  formed  in  this  year 
tor  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat  for  the  English  market,  and 
the  Duke,  who  had  tried  the  article,  imdertook  to  recommend  it 
to  the  Admiralty  for  use  in  the  royal  navy.  Under  Sir  M, 
Sutton  the  government  has  proceeded  more  smoothly. 

The  gold  discoveries  ana  workings  have  caused  some  altera- 
tions in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  old  towns,  and  given  rise 
to  some  new  ones  of  importance.  Melboume,  nowever,  main- 
tains its  position  as  the  metropolis.  In  1868  it  had  a  population 
of  47,000,  exclusive  of  the  suburban  towns  of  Emerald  Hill, 
with  12,000,  Hotham,  or  North  Melbourne,  with  9916,  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  with  5450  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  generally  wide 
and  weU  paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  water 
supply,  smce  1857,  has  been  derived  from  the  river  Plenty, 
an  affluent  of  the  Yarra-Yarra.  The  Plenty,  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  passes  throuf;h  the  lake  Yan-Yean,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  reservoir  by  an  embankment  3159  feet  in  length, 
30  feet  high,  with  a  thicluiess  of  170  feet  at  the  base  and  20  feet 
at  the  top ;  it  has  an  area  of  1300  acres^  and  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 6,422,000^000  gallons.    It  does  not  take  all  the  water  of  the 
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Plenty,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  obtaining  a  further 
supply  when  the  ^wth  of  the  town  requires  it.  The  distance 
from  the  Plenty  is  19  miles,  but  the  water  is  distributed  by 
valves  from  a  smaller  reservoir  at  Preston,  about  7  miles  from 
Melbourne.  Its  cost  was  986,0(X)/.  The  reservoir  is  695  feet 
above  the  city,  and  the  distribution  pipes  run  to  Hobson's  Bay, 
along  the  pier,  so  as  to  supply  the  shipping.  Hydrants  are 
placed  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  watenng  the  roads,  but 
there  was  not  a  constant  supply,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
ensure  this ;  the  works  to  be  constructed  for  this  purpose  were 
commenced  in  1867.  The  drainage,  as  late  as  1H67,  was  very 
defective ;  but  in  that  year  the  Local  Board  of  Health  com- 
menced  works  for  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  the  town  and 
suburbs,  by  well-constructed  sewers,  clear  of  the  river  into  the 
sea  at  Hobson's  Bay,  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  roomy, 
and  well  adanted  for  their  purpose ;  the  Upper  House  being 
lichly  gilt  and  ornamented,  while  the  Lower  House  is  plainer 
and  neater.  The  building  is  of  the  Italian-classical  style,  with  a 
projecting  front  entrance  and  two  wings,  which  are  somewhat 
dwarfed  by  the  central  tower.  The  Treasury,  the  Post-office, 
and  Public  Free  Library,  are  all  handsome  edifices ;  the  Library 
was  opened  in  1856,  and  contains  30,000  voliunes,  with  a  read- 
ing-room, to  which  any  respectable  person  is  admitted ;  this  is 
on  an  upper  floor^  and  beneath  it  is  a  Museum  of  Art.  The 
University  is  provided  with  an  efficient  staff  of  professors,  and  it 
has  a  good  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Manufactures,  and 
Mining,  open  to  the  public  at  stated  times.  The  Wesleyan 
church  is  an  elegant  ouilding,  with  a  handsome  spire.  A 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  as  yet  hardly  completed,  nas  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty,  and  there  are  several  other 
churches  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Some  of  the  banks  are 
palatial,  but  the  effect  is  occasionally  injured  by  being  neigh- 
boured by  a  hovel,  a  defect,  however,  that  every  day  tends  to 
remove.  The  club-house  is  an  elegant  structure,  and  in  its  in- 
ternal arrangements  may  compare  with  those  of  Pall-Mail.  The 
hospital  is  neat  and  well  arranged,  but  scarcely  large  enough  for 
the  town.  There  is  no  workhouse,  but  its  purpose  is  supplied 
by  a  Benevolent  Asylum,  to  which  the  Government  grants  assist- 
ance. Shops  of  great  extent  and  costly  construction,  factories, 
and  warehouses,  are  abundant.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Yarra 
is  the  Botanical  Garden,  to  which  the  public  is  admitted  free ; 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  the  Royal  Park. 

Of  the  other  towns  we  notice  the  following,  of  which  much  of 
the  information  is  from  private  sources,  coming  down  to  the 
close  of  1867. 

ArarcU,  on  the  river  Hopkins,  which  supplies  it  with  water,  is 
134  miles  from  Melbourne,  with  a  population  of  3000.  Here  is 
placed  one  of  the  three  state  lunatic  asylums,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  378,000/.  There  is  an  observatory,  which  is  in  lat. 
37°  18'  S.,  long.  142"  58'  E.  There  are  government  offices, 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  hotels. 

Avora  is  120  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  16  from  Mary- 
borough, and  has  a  population  of  6400.  There  are  a  substantial 
and  neat  town-hiiU,  built  of  brick,  with  blue  stone  facings  ;  the 
municipal  offices,  and  a  hall,  45  feet  by  33,  and  17  feet  high, 
intended  to  serve  for  a  council  chamb^,  for  public  meetings, 
and  for  a  public  library. 

BallaarcUy  or  BaUaraty  forms  two  municipalities,  east  and 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  in  37°  34'  S.  lat.,  143°  49'  E.  long.,  96  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne and  54  from  Geelong.  The  joint  population  amounts  to 
31,000.  The  towns  are  lignted  wim  gas ;  the  houses  are  well 
supplied  with  water  from  Beule's  Swamp,  distant  about  nine 
miles.  The  town  has  a  thoroughly  English  look ;  English-made 
cabs  ply  in  the  streets,  and  the  resemblance  is  strengthened  by 
the  suburban  roads  being  sprinkled  somewhat  thicklv  with 
brick-built  detached  cottages,  m  neat  gjardens  planted  witli  vines 
and  roses,  both  of  which  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  Town  Hall  is 
of  granite,  with  basement,  portico,  and  approach,  and  contains  a 
good  hall  and  the  appropriate  offices.  The  iail  is  of  blue-stone 
(DoUriUf  or  Augitic  Mva),  which  ia  an  excellent  building  stone 
of  a  dark  bluish  gray  or  black,  common  in  the  colonies.  The 
court-house  is  of  red  brick,  with  white  dressings.  The  hospital  is 
a  brick  building,  with  slate  roof  and  cement  dressings  :  it  makes 
up  200  beds,  and  has  an  average  of  2000  outdoor  patients 
weekly.  The  poet-office  is  of  brick,  cemented,  and  has  a  veran- 
deJi  round  the  street  fronts ;  and  the  telegraph-office,  a  plain 
biick  building,  adjoins  it  The  Episcopal  church  of  Christchurch 
is  of  stone,  and  a  meagre  imitation  of  the  Gothic.  The  Roman 
GathoUc  (£urch  in  Sturt-street  is  also  of  stone,  and  a  somewhat 
better  example  of  the  Pointed  Gothic    The  Wesleyan  church  ia 


Lydiard-street  is  of  brick  cemented,  Gothic  likewise  in  its  de- 
sign. All  the  above-named  sects  have  other  places  of  worship, 
as  have  other  sects,  but  the  buildings  do  not  require  notice. 
There  are  a  County-court,  two  railway  stations,  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute with  laige  haJil,  and  a  theatre.  Seven  banks,  nine  branches 
of  British  insurance  companies,  and  one  of  a  discount  and  land 
luortga^  bank,  have  buildings  well  adapted  for  their  objects : 
some  ot  them  are  tasteful  in  their  exteriors,  and  add  consider- 
ably to  the  general  effect  of  the  streets.  The  towns  support 
thiee  newspapers  and  a  local  Punch, 

Castlemaine  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Mount  Alexander 
gold-fields,  about  20  nules  north  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  78 
miles  from  Melbourne.  It  has  a  population  of  7000,  with  the 
usual  government  offices,  an  hospital,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a 
theatre,  seven  banks,  and  many  hotels.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  small  feeder  of  the  river  Loddon,  which  sometimes 
fails,  for  which  a  remedy  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  construction 
of  a  storage  reservoir,  one  of  those  to  be  noticed  farther  on. 
Coaches  run  to  all  the  chief  towns,  and  three  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  town. 

DayUsford  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Dividing  Range, 
about  78  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  is  the  capital  of  wnat  were 
known  as  the  Jim  Crow  divings.  It  has  a  population  of  5500, 
with  the  usual  government  ouildings,  churches,  chapels,  banks, 
and  hotels,  but  nothing  requiring  any  particular  notice. 

Geelong  is  the  second  seaport  in  Victoria.  The  bar  of  the 
harbour  has  been  dredged  so  that  there  is  now  sufficient  depth 
for  large  ships  to  enter.  In  the  town  are  a  number  of  tine 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  banks  and  the 
Hall  of  Commerce.  The  churches,  of  which  there  are  several, 
are  neat  and  commodious.  The  law  courts  occupy  a  good  sub- 
stantial building,  as  does  also  the  Church  of  England  Grammar- 
schooL  In  course  of  construction  was  a  reservoir,  134  acres  in 
extent,  for  storing  water  to  the  amoimt  of  1,000,000,000  gallons, 
and  a  good  Botanical  Garden  has  been  established.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipality  is  about  10,000,  but  the  closely 
adjoining  suburbs  raise  it  to  23,037. 

Kymton  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  one  of  the  largest  corn- 
markets  of  the  colony.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
Dividing  Range,  on  the  river  Campaspe,  52  miles  from  Melbourne, 
and  has  a  population  of  9500.  There  are  an  hospital,  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  a  National  school,  churches  and  branch  banks, 
with  the  government  offices,  all  of  an  impretending  character. 

Maldon,  84  miles  from  Melbourne,  has  a  population  of  8500 ; 
it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  gold-field  district,  formerly  known  as 
Mount  Tarrangower.  It  has  a  water-reservoir,  with  a  capacity 
of  8,591,504  gallons,  demised  to  the  municipality,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  nothing  especially  noticeable. 

Sandhurst,  the  old  Bendigo,  is  the  capital  of  a  large  gold-pro- 
ducing district,  about  101  miles  from  Melbourne,  in  36°  47'  S. 
lat,  144**  17'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  settled  population  of  about  15,000. 
The  town  is  well-lighted,  and  Pali-Mall,  the  principal  street,  is 
lined  with  good  snops  and  convenient  inns.  The  principal 
building  in  the  town  is  the  Town  Hall,  Itedian  in  style,  bmlt 
of  brick  with  freestone  dressings,  a  colonnade  with  interlacing 
arches  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building :  the  interior 
comprises  a  well-proportioned  hall,  coundl-room,  committee- 
rooms,  and  other  offices.  The  supreme  court,  district  court, 
post-office,  and  other  government  buildings  are  plain  in  cha- 
racter. The  Bendigo  Hospital  is  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
extremely  well  arranged  ;  it  makes  up  120  beds  in  lofty  rooms, 
affording  ample  air  space,  and  ventilation.  The  Benevolent 
Asylum  is  a  plain  brick  building,  accommodating  200  inmates. 
This  and  the  Bendigo  Hospital  stand  in  prettily  cultivated 
grounds  of  about  10  acres  each.  The  Bank  of  Victoria,  Italian 
m  style,  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  Australasian,  New 
South  Wales,  Union,  Colonial,  Oriental,  and  Commercial  Banks 
have  each  branch  offices  of  some  architectural  pretension.  The 
Shamrock  hotel,  also  Italian  in  style,  has  a  fagade  of  about 
150  feet,  and  is  an  imposing  building.  The  churches  and  chapels^ 
of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  largest,  are  Almost  all 
Gothic,  of  ve^  moderate  claims  to  notice.  There  are  likewise 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  public  library,  a  masonic  hall,  a  tem- 
perance hall,  and  a  theatre.  The  water  supply  is  from  vast 
reservoirs,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  oistrict,  and  more 
are  projected.  The  country  around  Sandhurst  is  very  fertile, 
and  found  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  the  climate  is  too  warm  for  gooseberries  or  currants,  but 
apples,  pears,  almonds  and  peaches  thrive  welL 

StoioeU,  or  Pleasant  Creek,  situated  midway  between  the  Gram- 
pian Range  and  the  river  Wimmeia,  at  Ulenoichy^  177  miles 
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from  Melbourne,  is  only  a  gold-mining  town,  with  a  population 
of  about  5000,  a  resident  magistrate,  the  usual  government 
offices,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  an  hospital. 

WUliaTMtovm  is  a  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  terminus  of 
the  Victoria  Kailway,  and  has  a  population  of  5450.  The  water 
Bupply  is  brought  from  the  Yan  Yean  lake  by  way  of  Melbourne. 
It  18  tne  seat  of  extensive  government  works ;  there  is  a  marine 
yard,  a  patent  slip,  three  piers,  locomotive  works,  and  a  large  dry 
dock  in  course  of  construction.  The  hulks  for  female  convicts 
are  moored  oflf  the  town.  The  district  stands  upon  the  blue  stone, 
and  is  nearly  bare  of  trees. 

YarkandaTidah,  with  a  population  of  9300,  is  the  largest  town 
of  the  Ovens  gold-fields,  out  it  is  not  the  capital,  the  govern- 
ment offices  bemg  at  Beechworth,  from  which  officers  visit  it  at 
stated  periods.  It  is  200  miles  from  Melbourne.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  public  buildings  of  importance,  except  a  common 
school.  A  reservoir,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners, 
has  been  projected,  with  an  area  of  352  acres,  and  a  capacity  of 
1,590,000,0(K)  gallons. 

In  a  country  subject  to  frequent  severe  droughts,  varied  by 
occasional  inundations,  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  floods  and 
storing  the  water  was  quickly  apparent,  and  these  have  been 
vigorously  carried  out  at  an  enormous  cost.  Reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  of  large  capacities  ;  some  supply  towns,  but  all 
have  been  formed  more  or  less  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
miners.  Of  these  16  belong  to  the  government,  varying  in  ca- 
pacity from  1,701,562  gallons  to  85,881,110  gallons  ;  22  are 
demised  to  public  bodies,  varying  from  3,100,000  gallons  to 
64,441,237  gallons ;  5  are  in  course  of  construction,  all  of  large 
size,  varying  from  120,000,000  gallons  at  Forest  Creek,  to 
1,000,000,000  gallons  at  Stoney  Creek  for  Geelong  ;  and  23  are 
projected  and  have  been  surveyed,  likewise  all  large,  varying  in 
capacity  from  19,000,000  gallons  at  Ly ell's  Gully,  near  Maldon, 
to  8,000,000,000  at  Colibaii  in  the  Sandhurst  district,  which  has 
the  largest  number  of  reservoirs,  in  use  or  projected,  of  any  dis- 
trict in  Victoria.  These  are  all  independent  of  the  reservoir  for 
the  supply  of  Melbourne  and  its  suburbs. 

VIENNA,  WIEN  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  10161,  has  increased  from 
410,000  inhabitants  in  1865  to  578,525  on  Nov.  30,  1864.  The 
old  city  admitted  of  and  has  received  but  little  reconstruction, 
though  some  demolitions  have  given  a  better  view  of  St.  Ste- 
pher?8  cathedral,  to  which  about  7500L  were  allotted  for  the 
repairs  of  the  dome,  and  2000/,  for  those  of  the  tower  in  1867. 
Nor  have  the  suburbs  been  greatly  extended.  The  main  altera- 
tions have  taken  place  on  what  was  the  glacis.  This,  which 
girdled  the  old  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube  Canal, 
has  been  levelled,  the  wall  thrown  down,  the  fosse  filled  up,  and 
a  boulevard  formed  lined  with  trees,  skirted  by  houses,  furnished 
with  seats,  with  alleys  appropriated  to  diinking  and  refreshment 
booths,  &c.,  and  at  night  lighted  by  gas.  '  It  was  originally  pro- 
jected to  have  a  double  hne  of  boulevard,  with  streets  and 
squares,  and  a  number  of  public  buildings  erected  in  the  best 
positions ;  but  the  means  of  the  municipality  were  not  sufficient; 
the  ground  was  therefore  sold  to  buildei-s,  and  the  residt  has  been 
that  houses  and  shops  occupy  the  main  portions,  of  a  character 
that  gives  Vienna  little  to  boast  of  in  regard  to  her  architecture. 

Among  the  recent  buildings,  however,  we  may  notice  the 


opera-house  in  the  Ring-strasse,  with  a  widely-extended  facade, 
thickly  set  with  pilasters,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  arcades, 
arehes,  and  porticos.  The  architects  are  Ntill  and  Siccardsburg. 
The  new  Austrian  theatre  is  distinguished  bv  a  loggia,  decorated 
with  scenes  from  popular  operas,  and  is  of  classic  elevation,  but 
of  little  originality.  Near  it  is  a  block  of  the  character  we  here 
designate  as  chambers.  The  basement  is  intended  for  shops, 
and  is  built  of  white  stone,  with  deeply  channelled  rusticated 
joints,  the  wide  arched  openin.(;8,  necessarv  for  the  designed  pur- 
pose of  shops,  giving  an  air  of  too  much  lightness  for  the  heavy 
labric  above.  This  consists  of  four  storeys  coloured  red,  the  fiirst 
over  the  shops,  being  an  entresol,  the  whole  planned  in  flats,  and 
divided  by  courts  and  yards,  giving  air,  light,  and  access  to  the 
various  portions.  The  fifth  storey,  and  the  attics  which  are 
placed  in  two  flanking  towers,  are  decorated  with  figures^ 
and  are  painted  in  fresco  on  a  gold  ground.  An  architrave 
raised  on  a  row  of  consoles  surmounts  the  whole,  the  cornice 
on  the  wings  having  a  balustrade,  and  between  the  towers  a 
line  of  light  mouldings  bearing  stone  vases  in  which  are  placed 
large  cactus  plants.  The  architect  was  Hansen,  and  the  building 
was  named  the  Heinrichshof.  Still  in  the  Ring-strasse  a  pala- 
tial building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings  thrown  back,  built  with  a  yellow  stone  deeply  chan- 
nelled, is  effective  from  its  simplicity.  It  is,  or  was,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archduke  Wilhelm,  but  is  said  to  be  intended  for 
a  hotel  Near  this  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  WiirtembuMr, 
desired  by  Zanetti  in  an  Italian  style,  and  not  far  from  it 
anoflier  for  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Victor,  designed  by  Ferstel, 
not  yet  finished,  but  promising  well.  The  new  Kursaal  in  the 
Stadt  Park,  is  in  the  pavilion-style  mth  Eastern  bulbous  minarets. 
All  these  form  portions  of  the  boulevard  extending  &om  near 
the  Danube  Canal  to  the  Burg-thor,  somewhat  less  than  a  haK  of 
the  whole  of  the  glacis.  A  market-haU,  after  the  designs  of  Earl 
Gabriel,  was  completed  in  1867.  It  is  about  385  feet  long,  and 
312  feet  broad. 

Among  other  modem  decorations  are,  in  the  Franzenplatz,  a 
somewhat  stiff  statue  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  a  lofty  pedestal, 
which  bears  figures  of  Religion,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Fortitude. 
A  passage  under  an  archway  leads  southwards  to  a  strip  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  glacis.  This  is  shut  off  by  a  railing  with  gilt 
spear-heads,  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  provided  with 
benches,  and  enlivened  by  fountains,  but  from  it  the  public  arc 
jealously  excluded.  On  this  esplanade  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  the  military  costume  of  his  time,  on 
an  over-ornamented  pedestal  too  big  for  the  statue.  Near  him  is 
another  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
hero  of  Aspem,  of  which  the  execution  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
Prince  Eugene.  Immediately  behind  this  begins  what  is  called 
the  Volks^arten,  not  much  bigger  than  an  English  square,  open 
to  the  public,  and  to  which  much  less  attention  is  paid ;  but 
there  are  trees,  shrubs,  and  fountains.  Under  a  bastion  at  one 
end  is  a  poor  reproduction  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  But  this 
garden  is  the  resort  of  the  genteel  population  of  Vienna,  not  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  here  are  Kursaals  for  music  and  dancing,  with 
tables  and  benches  supplied  with  the  celebrated  Vienna  beer, 
coffee,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

VIJI  ISLANDS  [Fiji  Islands,  E.  C.  S.] 
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WAKEFIELD.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col. 
1047],  9  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Leeds  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  contained  4773 
inhabited  houses,  and  23,150  inhabitants ;  the  municipal  borough 
containing  200  more.  Wakefield  returns  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1866  there  were  1086  electors;  and 
3615  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  964  voted;  and  3069  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  85,149/.;  the  rateable  value  71,245/.  For 
sanitarv  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board 
of  Health. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town.  A  new 
cemetery  of  16  acres,  with  two  mortuary  chapels,  has  been 
formed  at  Sandal  Magna.  The  church  of  All  Saints  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  the  spire  rebuilt  (1859-67)  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.    A  new  church|  St.  MichaeFs, 


Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1858.  A  splendid 
station,  Italian  in  style,  with  a  covered  platform  500  feet  long, 
was  erected  in  1867  at  Westgate,  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
but  it  serves  also  for  the  Midland  and  the  Manchester  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  lines.  A  spacious  market-house,  with  abattoirs, 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Borough  Markets  Company.  The  old 
market-croes  was  demolished  in  1866.  A  Church  Institute  was 
erected  in  1861;  a  Fine  Arts  Institute  in  1868.  The  staple 
trade  continues  to  be  com,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sold  at 
the  Friday  market.  A  considerable  business  is  also  done  in 
cattle  at  the  market  on  Wednesday.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  have  greatly  increased.  Rag  grinding  and  flock-mills; 
woollen  and  worsted  yam.-mills ;  iron  foundries ;  engineering 
establishments  ;  agricultural  implement  works  ;  corn-mills ; 
breweries  and  malthouses;  chemical  works,  artificial  manure 
factories,  and  soap  works  are  on  an  extensive  scale.    In  the 
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neighbourhood  are  collieries.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
weeKly. 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH.    [New  South  Wales,  E.  C.  S.] 

WALLACHIA.    [Roumania,  E.  C.  S.] 

WALLINGFORD,  Berkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  10591,  ou 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  14J  miles  N.W.  from  Reading. 
Wallingford  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  municipal  borough  contained  2793  inhabitants  in  1861. 
The  parliamentaiy  borough,  which  includes  a  large  agricultural 
district,  contained  1657  inhabited  houses,  and  7794  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  270  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  357  electors; 
and  927  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  290  voted;  and  811  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  54,0652.;  the  rateable  value  45,0822.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of 
Healtii.  Wallingford  is  an  agricultural  town  of  little  trade, 
and  the  only  c£uige  worth  noticing  is  the  completion  of  a 
branch  connecting  it  with  the  Great  Western  railway. 

WALSALL,  Staffordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1060],  8  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Birmingham  by  the  North  Staffordshire  railway. 
Walsall  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861 
the  borough  contained  7445  inhabited  houses,  and  37,760 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  12,080  since  1851.  In  1866  there 
were  1296  electors,  and  6047  were  registered  in  1868.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  116,7872.;  the  rateable  value 
88,6952.  Iron  is  the  staple  of  Walsall;  the  special  manu- 
factures are  saddlers'  ironmongerv  and  saddles,  the  latter  being 
made  in  great  quantities  for  Australia.  Canada  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  the  home  market.  Leatner  making  has  greatly 
increased.  The  manufacture  of  cabinet  locks  and  padlocks  is 
of  great  extent.  Small  castings,  spectacles,  and  steel  goods, 
gas-tubes  and  chandeliers  and  iron  bedsteads,  are  largely  manu- 
factured ;  and  sUver  and  brass  plating  has  become  an  important 
industry,  now  employing  above  1000  hands.  The  town  has 
been  greatlv  enlarged ;  new  streets,  manufactories,  shops,  dwel- 
lings, churches,  chapels,  schools  and  town  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out  There  are  4  churches, 
2  Roman  Catholic  and  12  Dissenting  chapels,  and  numerous 
schools.  A  new  Guildhall,  Italian  Renaissance  in  style,  was 
erected  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Nichols.  An 
Agricidtural  Hall  was  built  in  1868.  A  Temperance  Hall,  a 
large  red-brick  and  stone  Italian  building  was  erected  in  1866. 
A  Cottage  Hospital  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nichols 
in  1868.    Two  newspapers  are  published  bi-weekly. 

WAREHAM,  Dorsetshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1062],  15  miles 
E.  from  Dorchester  by  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway; 
returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1339  inhabited  houses,  and  6694  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  524  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  273  electors, 
and  783  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  234  voted;  and  682  at  that  of  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1868  was  27,8622.;  the  rateable  value  23,4792.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  now  in  a  mayor  and  6  burgesses. 
The  chief  trade  continues  to  be  the  export  of  potter's  clay ;  but 
there  are  breweries,  malt-houses  and  brickfields.  The  quay  has 
been  repaired ;  a  reading  room  has  been  opened,  and  a  Mutual 
Instruction  Society  established.  The  general  market  is  on 
Saturday ;  the  com  market  has  been  changed  to  Tuesday. 

WARRINGTON,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1063],  21 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Manchester,  and  20  miles  E.  from  Liver- 
pool by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  municipal  borou^  was  26,431  in  1861.  Warrington 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
parliamentaiy  borough  contained  5146  inhabited  houses,  and 
26,947  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3584  since  1851.  In  1866 
there  were  783  electors  ;  4471  were  registered  in  1868,  and  3941 
voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
86,7412. ;  the  rateable  value  72,9402.  Under  their  powers  as  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  the  corporation  have  effected  great  im- 
provements in  the  town.  The  drainage  has  been  remodelled ;  a 
cemetery  formed  outside  the  town,  and  a  good  supply  of  water 
secured  from  works  about  3  miles  distant.  Many  new  dwellings, 
offices,  and  shops,  have  been  built.  The  noble  parish  church 
was  restored,  at  a  great  cost,  in  1863,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Francis.  A  handsome  new  Public  Hall,  designed  by 
Mr.  Walters,  was  erected  in  1862.  A  museum  and  library  was 
erected  some  years  earlier.  A  School  of  Art  has  been  established. 
The  manufactures  remain  much  as  described  in  the  original 
article.  Wire-drawing  is  the  leading  branch.  Files,  tools,  and 
pins  are  very  largely  made.  Warrington  is  the  centre  of  the 
heavy  leather  manufacture  of  the  north  of  England.    The  manu- 


facture of  soap  has  greatly  extended.    The  ale  brewery  trade 
continues  very  larce.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

WARWICK,  Warwickshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  1064],  107i 
miles  N.W,  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Wan^dck  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  borough  contained  2272  inhabited  houses,  and  10,570 
inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  430  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were 
690  electors ;  and  1688  were  registered  in  1868.  At  Uie  general 
election  of  1865,  607  voted ;  and  about  1130  at  that  of  1868. 
The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  48,4112. ;  the  rateable  value 
41,4232.  For  sanitarv  purposes  the  corporation  is  constituted  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  The  business  of  Warwick  is  mainly 
dependent  on  its  position  as  the  county  and  assize  town ;  but 
iron  foundries,  breweries,  maltings,  rope-yards,  and  brick-fields 
furnish  employment.  A  very  lai^e  county  jail,  1860  ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  1860 ;  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  late  First  Pointed 
in  style,  1866,  are  among  the  recent  buildings. 

WARWICKSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  10651.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  563,946  acres,  or  881*19  scjuare  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  561,855,  of  whom  273,038  were  males,  and 
288,817  females,  an  increase  of  86,842  since  1861.  In  1801  the 
population  was  206,798  ;  the  increase  in  60  vears  was,  therefore, 
355,057,  or  172  per  cent.  Between  1851  and  1861  it  was  18  per 
cent  The  numoer  of  families  in  1861  was  124,622  ;  of  inhabited 
houses,  116,351.  Tlie  representation  of  the  county  was  un- 
affected by  the  Reform  Act,  but  Birmingham  received  an 
additional  member,  and  the  county  has,  therefore,  11  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  10  as  before.  For 
parliamentary  purposes,  the  county  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Warwickshire,  each  division  returning  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  Northern  Division  of  the  coimty  contained 
25,323  inhabited  houses,  and  117,127  inhabitants  in  1861.  In 
1865  there  were  6710  electors,  and  10,265  were  registered  in 
1868.  The  estimated  rental  was  774,0482.  in  1865  ;  the  rateable 
value  649,7192.  The  Soutliem  Division  of  the  county  contained 
19,421  inhabited  houses,  and  90,938  inhabitants.  In  1865  there 
were  3517  electors,  and  6205  were  registered  in  1868.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1865  was  734,1332.,  the  rateable  value 
645,5322. 

The  railways  were  sufficiently  described  in  the  original  article : 
some  additional  branches  have  been  opened,  but  the  main  lines 
remain  the  same.  Probably  no  county  is  more  thoroughly  pro- 
vided with  railways  ;  indeed,  about  Birmingham  their  multi- 
nlicity  is  almost  perplexing.  They  belong  to  the  systems  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem,  of  which  the  South  Staflfordshire 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part,  the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railways. 

To  the  former  account  of  the  ajjriculture  it  will  be  enough  to 
add  the  statistics  which  indicate  its  actual  condition.  Roughly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  northern  half  of  the  county  is  manu- 
facturing, the  southern  half  agricultural.  Nearly  five-sixths  of 
the  area  are  under  crops ;  and  of  this  above  half  is  permanent 

Easture,  somewhat  under  a  third  com,  while  green  crops  take 
ttle  over  a  fifth  the  acreage  of  com.  In  1868  there  were  in  the 
county  466,312  acres  under  crops,  of  which  152,619  acres  were 
under  com  crops,  27,603  acres  green  crops,  34,291  acres  clover 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  233,758  acres  permanent  pasture,  and 
18,003  acres  bare  fallow.  Of  the  com  acreage  wheat  took  80,547 
acres,  barley  25,484  acres,  oats  14,039  acres,  rye  109  acres,  beans 
23,113  acres,  and  peas  9327  acres.  Of  the  green  crops  2466  acres 
were  potatoes,  17,376  acres  turnips  and  swedes,  3334  were  man- 
gold, 470  acres  cabbage  and  carrots,  and  3957  acres  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c.  Of  flax  only  37  acres  were  returned,  and  of  hops 
only  1  acre.  A  fair  average  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept,  but 
there  are  no  special  breeds.  On  the  25th  of  Jime,  1868,  there 
were  in  the  county  83,313  cattle,  of  which  30,666  were  niilch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  26,737  under  two  years  of  age ;  435  238 
sheep,  of  which  166,074  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  46  745 
pim. 

The  manufactures  are  of  great  importance,  but  those  that  are 
special  will  be  found  described  in  the  E.  C.  S.,  under  the  two 
great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  county,  BiRHiNaHAM  and 
Coventry.  The  Warwickshire  coal-field  extends  from  the  Tame 
Valley,  Tamworth,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  county  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  by  Atherstone,  Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth, 
nearly  to  Coventry,  a  belt  of  about  17  miles  long,  and  3  miles 
wide,  except  at  the  northem  extremity,  where  its  width  is  6  or  7 
miles.  In  1867  there  were  15  collieries  at  work,  a  decrease  of 
one  from  1857.  The  quantitv  of  coal  raised  in  1867  was  880,850 
tons.  Millstone,  limestone,  dendritic  marble,  and  marlstone  for 
paving  flags,  are  quarried 
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The  foUowiBg  is  the  smmnory  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in  War- 
wickshire : — "  There  are  283  paiishes,  chapelries,  and  other 
legally-constituted  ecclesiastical  districts  in  tne  county  of  War- 
wick, and  returns  in  answer  to  the  National  Society^s  statistical 
survey  of  Church  education  throughout  the  country  have  been 
obtained  from  272  of  these  places,  3ius  leaving  11  returns  yet  to 
be  received.  There  are  35  parishes,  chapelries,  &c.,  in  the  county 
within  the  boundaries  of  which  Church,  National,  or  parochial 
week-day  schools  are  not  situated,  but  only  7  of  these  35  places 
are  not  reported  to  have  provision  for  Church  education  on  week- 
days. These  seven  places,  when  arranged  with  reference  to 
their  populations,  stcmd  thus  : — Five  have  fewer  than  200  inha- 
bitants, and  2  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  400.  Of  the  re- 
maining 28  x>ariBhes,  there  are  11  which  are  supplied  with 
Church  week-day  education  by  schools  either  in  aojoining  or 
joint  parishes  for  school  purposes,  and  with  reference  to  Uieir 
populations  they  may  be  tnus  classified  : — Five  have  fewer  than 
100  inhabitants,  5  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  4CK),  and  1 
(St  Thomas,  in  Coventry)  has  a  population  of  6497,  the  children 
of  which  are  reported  to  attend  the  schools  in  St.  Michael's  and 
St.  John's  parisnes,  in  the  same  town.  The  remaining  17  out  of 
the  35  parishes  referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  abstract  have 
merely  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and  of  these  11  have  fewer 
than  200  inhabitants,  5  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  400,  and 
1  more  than  500  and  fewer  than  6b0.  Passing  to  the  progress 
of  Church  education  as  measured  by  attendance  at  schools  in  the 
county,  compared  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  the  following 
figures  denote  a  satisfactory  rate  of  increase  during  this  period. 
In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  Church  weeK-day  schools 
was  25,868,  or  1  in  20'6  of  the  whole  population  of  the  county  at 
that  time  ;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  was  37,384,  or 
1  in  16*5  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  December,  1866.  In 
1856-7  the  number  of  Church  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the 
county  was  26,701  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  37,435.  In  1856-7 
the  number  of  Chiurch  evening  school  scholars  in  the  county  was 
1919  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  increased  to  6735." 

Tovms  and  ViUages, — Warwickshire  contains  the  city  of 
Coventry,  the  parliamentaiy  boroughs  of  Birmingham  and 
Warwick  ;  7  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants — Atherstone, 
Bedworth,  Kenilworth,  Leaminc;ton,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  and 
Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  and  7  smaller  towns.  The  towns  printed 
in  small  capitals  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  respec- 
tive populations  in  1861,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851, 
with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

AUester  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  180],  on  the  Midland  Railway  (Red- 
ditch  and  Evesham  line),  7^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Redditch ; 
population  of  the  parish,  2128,  an  increase  of  101.  The  needle 
manufacture  has  declined,  though  still  carried  on.  Agricrdtural 
implement  works  and  brick-fields  also  fumish  employment.  The 
com  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Com  Exchange,  a  neat 
building  of  recent  erection.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Atherstcne  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  6401,  on  the  Rugby  and  Staffoid 
Railway,  5^  miles  N.W.  from  Nuneaton;  population  of  the 
town,  3857,  an  increase  of  38.  The  manufacture  of  ribbons, 
shalloons,  and  hats  affords  employment,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  collieries  and  quarries.  A  new  Com  Exchange  has 
been  erected.    The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

Bedworth  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  966],  on  the  Coventry  and  Nun- 
eaton Railway,  3  miles  S.  from  Nuneaton  ;  population  3968,  an 
increase  of  956.  Some  ribbons  and  trimmings  are  made,  and 
silk-mills,  malt-kilns,  lime-kilns,  brick-fields^  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  collieries  fumish  employment. 

ColeakiU,  9J^  miles  E.  from  Birmingham  by  railway  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  2053,  an  increase  of  73.  The  pari£^  church 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1859,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Slater,  and  a  painted  east  window  inserted,  and  a  Literaiy  In- 
stitute has  been  erected.  The  employments  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. Corn-mills,  saw-mills,  and  a  tanneiy  provide  occupation. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

Henley-in-Arden,  5  miles  from  the  Hatton  station  on  the  War- 
wick and  Birmingham  Railwav ;  population  1069,  a  decrease  of 
74.  A  Gothic  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the 
desi^s  of  Mr.  G.  Ingall.  The  occupations  are  chiefly  agriciil- 
turaJ.    A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Monday. 

Kenilworth  rK,  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  363],  on  the  Coventry  and 
Leamington  Railway,  5  miles  N.  from  Warwick;  population 
3013,  a  decrease  of  127.  The  church  has  been  CTJaiged,  and 
some  painted  windows  inserted ;  and  the  Roman  Cathobc  chapel 
has  also  been  rebuilt    The  manufactures  have  declMed^  and  the 


occupations  are  now  chiefly  agricultural.     The  market  is  on 
Wednesday. 

EinetoUf  or  Kington^  64  miles  S.W.  from  the  Fenny  Compton 
station ;  population  of  the  township,  1077,  a  decrease  of  207. 
The  inhabitants  ore  chiefly  engaged  m  agriculture. 

Leamington  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  4761,  on  the  Oxford  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  2  miles  E.  from  Warwick ;  population  17,402, 
an  increase  of  1710.  The  town  has  been  mucn  improved  under 
the  Local  Board  of  Health.  New  terraces  of  good  houses  and 
detached  villas  have  been  erected  ;  the  Royal  Batias  and  Pump- 
rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  great  cost,  the 
gardens  laid  out  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  and  the  old 
Pump-room  converted  into  a  ball  and  concert-room.  The  parish 
church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1868.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  Italian  in  style,  with  a  very  elaborate  interior,  was 
erected  in  1664  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Clutton.  The  theatre 
was  in  1866  restored  to  its  original  use  as  a  Congregational 
chapel.  The  town  contains  a  Puolic  Library  and  reading-room, 
a  Temperance  Hall,  and  fine  hotels,  a  Philosophical  Society,  and 
several  benevolent  institutions,  &c.  The  Wameford  Hospital 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  sanatorium  in  1862,  and  two 
wings  and  a  chapel  were  added  in  1868.  An  Arboretum,  with 
very  fine  gardens  and  a  pinetum  has  been  laid  out  in  the  Toche- 
brooke-road  ;  and  a  Hydropathic  Establishment  was  erected  in 
the  grounds  in  1864.  A  brewery,  and  an  extensive  kitchen-range 
factory  fumish  employment.  Four  newspapers  are  publi^ed 
weekly. 

Nuneaton  [E.  C.  vol.  iiL  col.  1069],  a  station  on  the  Trent 
Valley  Railway,  9  miles  N.  from  Coventry ;  population  4645,  a 
decrease  of  214.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  9  members,  who  have  effected  many  improve- 
ments. The  ribbon  manufacture  has  declined  but  is  still  earned 
on,  and  a  cotton-mill,  corn-mill,  malt-kilns,  brick  and  tile  works, 
furnish  employment  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  col- 
lieries and  Quarries.    The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Rughy  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  358],  82|  miles  from  London  by 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  is  a  great  railway 
centre ;  population  7818,  an  increase  of  1501.  For  sanitary  pur- 
poses the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  9  members, 
under  whom  the  drainage  has  been  much  improved,  a  good 
water  supply  provided  from  works  a  mile  S.  of  me  town,  and  a 
cemetery  with  two  mortuary  chapels  laid  out  The  parish 
church  has  been  restored.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  early 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  in  1 868.  The 
buildings  of  the  Grammar-school  have  been  much  improved :  the 
average  number  of  boys  is  now  nearly  500.  There  are  several 
preparatory  and  other  schools  of  a  superior  order.  The  Town- 
nail  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  erected  in  1858^  Iron 
foundries,  brick- works,  breweries,  and  a  blue  lias  cement  manu- 
factory fumish  employment  The  market  for  com  is  on  Tues- 
day; for  butter,  poultrv,  and  provisions,  on  Saturday.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Solihull  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  598],  on  the  Great  Weatem  Railway, 
6^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Birmingham ;  population  of  the  parish 
3329,  an  increase  of  52.  Flour-mills,  maltings,  and  a  tanneiy 
afford  employment 

Southam  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  631],  2i  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the 
Southam-road  and  Harbury  station  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way ;  population  of  the  parish  1674,  a  decrease  of  37.  The 
church  has  been  restored  and  the  chancel  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass.  Blue  lias  lime  and  cement  works,  and  brick 
kilns  furnish  employment  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  a 
cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  eveiy  montL 

Stratfbrd-^pon-Avon  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col  679],  a  municipal  bo- 
rough and  a  station  on  the  Great  Westem  Railway  (Stratford- 
upon-Avon  branch),  9  miles  S.W.  from  Warwick  ;  population 
3672,  an  increase  of  300.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 
under  a  Local  Board  of  Health  of  13  members.  The  chapel  of 
St.  James  the  Great  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  French  First  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1866, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  The  Com  Exchange  is  a 
recent  building,  with  a  great  room  80  feet  by  30.  The  Town 
Hall  was  altered  and  improved  in  1863  ;  and  the  Infirmary  was 
enlai^d  and  new  almshouses  erected  in  1858.  The  birth-place 
of  Shakspere  has  been  isolated,  restored,  and  converted  into  a 
ShiJLspere  Museum.  New  Place  was  secured  as  public  property 
by  subscription  in  1861.  The  town  contains  pump-rooms  and 
baths  for  the  medicinal  waters,  a  theatre,  several  libraries,  and  a 
society  called  the  Shaksperian  Club.  The  inhabitants  are 
chi^y  employed  in  agticultuie,  but  an  extensiye  bieweiy  and 
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a  needle  manufactory  employ  many  hands.  The  market  is  on 
Friday.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Sutton  Cokfteld,  on  the  Sutton  Colefield  branch  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Binuingham  ;  population 
of  the  ;^riHh  4G42,  an  increase  of  68.  A  new  Town-naU  was 
erected  m  1859  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  O.  Bidlake.  It  is  Gothic 
in  style,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressing,  has  a  tower  64  feet 
high,  and  contains  an  assembly-room  50  feet  by  36.  A  large 
hotel  was  erected  in  1864-5  near  the  railway  station  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  occupations  are  mostly  agricultural,  but  many 
persons  are  employeil  in  the  manufacture  ol  spades,  and  in  wire- 
drawing^.   The  market  is  on  Monday. 

The  toUowing  are  the  principal  villages ;  the  population  being 
that  of  the  several  parishes.  Alve^ton,  2  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon;  pop.  844,  an  increase  of  75.  A  new 
reading-room,  used  also  for  lectures,  concerts,  &c,  has  been 
erected.  Aston  Ckintlow  or  Cajitelope,  4  miles  N.E.  from  the 
Alcester  railway  station;  pop.  1055,  a  decrease  of  56.  Needle 
scouring  and  printing  mills  furnish  employment.  Bidford, 
4  miles  S.  from  the  Alcester  station;  pop.  1565,  an  increase  of 
28.  There  are  brick,  lime,  and  cement  works.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  stone  quarries.  BraiUg,  8^  miles  W.  from  the 
Banbury  railway  station;  pop.  1347,  an  increase  of  .39.  Bui- 
kingUm,  on  the  Rugby  and  Staflford  railway,  3  J  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Nimeaton;  pop.  1858,  a  decrease  of  47.  New  schools, 
Elizabethan  in  style,  were  erect e<l  in  1862.  Ribbon  weaving 
for  the  Coventry  manufacturers,  employs  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Stone  isquarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chilvers  Coton, 
on  the  North- Western  railway,  1  mile  S.W.  from  Nuneaton; 
pop.  2764,  an  increase  of  151.  Ribbon  weaving  and  the  collieries 
afford  occupation.  Long  Comfton,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the 
Chipping  Norton  railway  station;  pop.  703,  a  decrease  of  142. 
The  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1863  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  and  painted  glass  windows  inserted.  Dun- 
church,  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  Rugby  station ;  pop.  of  the 
township  981,  of  the  parish  1309,  an  increase  of  174.  FoUshill, 
on  the  Coventry  and  Nuneaton  railway,  2|  miles  from  Coventry ; 
pop.  8140,  an  increase  of  330.  Ribbon  weaving  is  the  staple ; 
and  there  are  a  brewery,  iron  foundries,  brickfields,  and  coal 
and  ironstone  pits.  Hampton-in-Arden,  adjoining  the  Hampton 
Junction  station  of  the  North- Western  railw^ay;  pop.  of  the 
township  690,  of  the  parish  3161,  an  increase  of  67.  The  occu- 
pations are  chiefly  agricultural.  Hartshill,  3  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Nuneaton  railway  station;  pop.  of  the  hamlet  1129,  an  increase 
of  21.  Ribbon  weaving  and  stone  quarrying  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Manganese  and  iron  ore  have  been  found  here. 
Ipsley,  5j^  miles  N.  from  the  Alcester  railway  station;  pop. 
1127,  an  increase  of  28.  A  needle  and  fish-hook  manufactorv 
employs  many  hands,  but  the  occupations  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. Meriden  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  760],  2\  niiles  E.  from  the 
Hampton  Junction  railway  station ;  pop.  968,  an  increase  of  3. 
Polenporth,  4  miles  N. W.  from  the  Atherntone  railway  station ; 
pop.  2451,  an  increase  of  347.  Extensive  collieries,  quarries 
and  clayworks  furnish  employment.  Sowe,  3  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Coventry ;  pop.  1667,  an  increase  of  81.  The  church  has  been 
restored,  and  several  memorial  windows  inserted.  The  occupa- 
tions are  chiefly  agricultural,  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  coal  and  ironstone  pits.  Stoneleiah,  3  miles  E. 
of  the  Kenilworth  railway  station;  pop.  1283,  a  clecrease  of  6. 
StudUy,  1  mile  from  the  Studley  station  of  the  Evesham  line, 
and  3  xniles  S.  by  E.  from  Redditch ;  pop.  2230,  an  increase  of 
47.  The  village  was  lighted  with  ^as  in  1865.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  of  ordinary  and  sewing  machine  needles,  fish- 
hooks, and  fishing  tackle.  There  are  also  malt-kilns  and  brick 
yards.  Studley  Castle  is  now  the  seat  of  T.  Walker,  Esq. 
fVeUeshoume  Mastings,  6  miles  S.  from  Warwick ;  pop,  800,  an 
increase  of  3.  The  village  was  lighted  with  ^as  in  1864.  The 
church  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  memorial  ot  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  Bart.,  and  the  ^vindows  filled  with  painted  glass.  IVil- 
loughby,  6^  miles  S.  from  Rugby  ^  pop.  372,  a  decrease  of  1. 
The  occupations  are  agricultural. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  10711  has 
had  its  boimdaries  altered.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  north  by 
British  Columbia,  east  by  Dakota,  south  by  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
the  binding  river  forming  the  boundary,  and  west  by  the  Pacific, 
lying  between  46°  and  49°  N.  and  117^  and  124°  W.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  71,800  s<iuare  miles,  and  by  the  census  of  1860  it 
had  a  population  of  11,594,  increased  in  1863  to  12,519.  The 
agricultural  produce  in  1860  had  been  92,609  bushels  of  wheat, 
244  of  rye,  1715  of  barley,  4792  of  maize,  158,001  of  oats,  38,005 
of  peas  and  beans,  191,354  of  XK)tatoes,  and  4871  tons  of  hay. 
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There  had  been  also  produced  20,720  lbs.  of  wool,  157,802  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  12,146  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  live  stock  consisted  of 
5(X)5  horses,  178  asses  and  mules,  10,034  milch  cows,  2777  work- 
ing oxen,  16,072  other  cattle,  10,162  sheep,  and  9836  swine. 

WATERFORD,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Munster, 
Ireland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1075],  The  area  of  the  county  is 
721*17  s(iuare  miles,  or  461,552  acres.  The  population  in  1861 
was  134,252,  of  whom  64,310  were  males,  and  69,942  females,  a 
decrease  of  1584  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  6501  Protes- 
tants and  127,654  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  21,492.  Waterford  returns  5  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons — 2  for  the  county  at  large,  2  for 
Waterford  city,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Dungarvan.  In  1864 
there  were  3477  county  electors,  and  3445  were  registered  in 
1868.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  319,448{. 
During  1867, 1714  persons  emigrated  from  the  county ;  the  entire 
number  of  emigrants  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1867, 
was  53,535.  The  only  railway  yet  constructed  in  the  county  is 
the  line  from  Waterford  to  Tramore,  8  miles  ;  but  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  line  skirts  a  portion  of  it8  northern  boundary. 

Little  more  than  a  fifth  ^21*8  per  cent.)  of  the  surface  is  under 
crops.  This  is  to  be  explained  in  a  great  measure  by  the  wide 
extent  of  bog  and  marsh  in  the  county  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Ireland,  a  conniderable  breadth  of  land  has  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation during  the  last  20  years.  In  1867  there  were  16,897 
fewer  acres  under  crops  than  in  1853,  and  3203  acres  fewer  than 
in  1866.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  in  the  county  101,003  acres 
under  crops,  of  which  15,770  acres  were  wheat,  31,718  acres 
oats,  1931  acres  barley,  and  86  acres  here,  rye,  beans,  and  peaa. 
The  green  crops  were — ^potatoes,  19,537  acres  ;  turnips,  8500 
acres  ;  mangola,  1022  acres  ;  cabbage,  780  acres  ;  carrots,  &c., 
681  acres.  Flax  had  124  acres  ;  vetches  and  rape,  242  acres  ; 
meadow  and  clover,  20,612  acres ;  and  962  acres  were  bare 
fallow.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  84,674  cattle  in  the  county, 
of  which  44,272  were  milch  cows,  and  29,568  imder  two  years  of 
age ;  71,212  sheep,  of  which  28,878  were  under  one  year  old ; 
and  59,654  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  12,286,  of  which 
9360  were  xept  for  agricultural  purposes ;  527  for  traffic  and 
manufactures,  and  816  for  recreation.  About  4000  asses,  as 
many  goats,  and  2(X),000  poultry  are  kept. 

Of  the  25,701  families  in  the  county  in  1861,  there  were  8225 
employed  in  agriculture,  5514  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
11,962  in  other  pursuits.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant, 
though^some  cotton  is  worked.  Mining  and  quarrying  afford  some 
occupation,  and  the  fisheries  are  of  considerable  extent.  Copper 
is  obtained  from  a  mine  at  Knockmahon ;  5354  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  in  1867,  of  the  value  of  38,478Z.  Lead  and  iron  ore  are 
also  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  their  working 
profitable.  The  only  return  of  ore  raised  is  from  a  mine  at  East 
Shallee,  where  83^  tons  of  lead  ore  were  obtained,  of  the  value 
of  62/.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  have  for  some  years  been  in 
a  depressed  condition,  and  show  no  signs  of  improvement.  The 
boats  are  too  small,  and  not  properly  fitted  out  for  deep-sea 
fishing ;  the  gear  is  worn  out,  and  fish  are  said  to  be  scarce. 
What  fish  are  taken  are  sold  in  local  markets.  In  1867  there  were 
35  first-class  vessels,  with  crews  of  147  men  and  bovs  ;  and  303 
second-class  vessels,  with  crews  of  1131  men  and  boys.  Many 
other  Waterford  boats  and  men  are  returned  under  the  Youghal 
district,  from  which,  however,  the  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  fishery  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Towns  and  Villages. — Waterford,  the  county  town,  Clonicel, 
which  is  partly  in  this  county,  and  Dukgarvan,  are  noticed 
in  separate  articles ;  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  vil- 
lages mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give  the  respective 
populations  in  1861,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851, 
with  a  few  supplementaryparticulars. 

ArdmorCy  on  the  west  coast  of  Ardmore  Bay,  4  miles  E.  Q>y 
ferry)  from  the  Youghal  railway  station  ;  pop.  729,  a  decrease 
of  107.  It  is  visited  for  sea-bathing,  and  contains  an  almost 
perfect  round  tower.  Bonmahon,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
Tramore  railway  station  ;  pop.  914,  a  decrease  of  228.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  Knockmahon  Copper  Mine. 
The  market  is  held  on  the  Saturday  about  the  miaale  of  the 
month,  which  is  the  miners*  pay-day.  Cappoquin,  on  the  Black- 
water,  3^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Lismore  ;  pop.  1774,  a  decrease 
of  371.  Dunmorey  a  sea-port  town  at  the  entrance  of  Waterford 
Harbour,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Waterford ;  pop.  312,  a  decrease  of  1. 
Lismore,  a  cathedral  and  market  town,  on  the  Black  water,  16 
miles  E.  from  the  Femioy  railway  station  ;  pop.  2085,  a  decrease 
of  255.  The  town  has  been  much  improvea  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.    The  see  of  Lismore  is  incorporated  with  those  of 
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Ca^hel,  Emly,  and  Waterford.  The  diocese  of  Lismore  com- 
piises  an  area  of  573,803  acres,  divided  into  49  benefices,  and 
3  perpetual  cores.  The  population  was  145,265  in  1861,  of 
whom  4773,  or  3*3  per  cent.,  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  139,769,  or  96'2per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics ;  and  333, 
or  '2  per  cent.,  Presbyterians.  Lismore  ^with  Waterford)  also 
gives  the  title  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bisuopric  Besides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Presbyterian 
chapel ;  schools,  &c.  Lismore  Castle,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  enlai^ed  and  partly  restored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  but  the  costly  works  contemplated  bv 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  only  partially  completea. 
PasscufCf  a  sea-port  town,  and  a  place  of  some  trade,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Watertord  harbour,  6  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Waterford ;  pop. 
852,  an  increase  of  188.  Portlaw,  6^  nules  S.E.  from  Carrick-on- 
Suir ;  pop.  3852,  a  decrease  of  499.  A  large  cotton-mill  employs 
many  nands.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Stradbally,  8  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Dungarvan  ;  pop.  613,  a  decrease  of  52.  Tallow^ 
61  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lismore  ;  pop.  1629,  a  decrease  of  357. 
A  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Tr(Mrnore,  a  market  town,  and 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Waterford  and  Tramore  branch 
of  the  Central  Ireland  Railway,  6^  miles  S.  from  Waterford ; 
T)OT)  1847  a  decrease  of  35 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ire- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1077],  97  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin,  by 
road,  and  llOf  miles  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way by  way  of  Kilkenny.  The  borough  returns  2  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  population  of  the  'city  in  1861  was 
23,293,  a  decrease  of  204  since  1851 ;  the  parliamentary  borough 
contained  4179  inhabited  houses,  and  28,790  inhabitants,  of 
whom  3143  were  Protestants,  and  25,590  Roman  Catholics.    In 

1866  there  were  1082  electors ;  and  1300  were  registered  in  1868. 
The  rateable  value  was  51,386  in  1866.  The  diocese  of  Water- 
ford has  an  area  of  66,857  acres,  divided  into  12  benefices.  The 
population  was  43,506  in  1861,  of  whom  2943,  or  6*8  per  cent., 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  39,472,  or  90*7  per 
cent.,  Roman  Catholics ;  297,  or  '7  per  cent.,  Presbyterians ;  and 
794,  or  rs  per  cent,  members  of  other  persuasions.  With 
Waterford  is  incorporated  the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  and 
Lismore.  The  palace  of  the  bishop  is  at  Waterford.  Wateiford 
with  Lismore,  is  also  a  Roman  Catnolic  bishopric,  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  beinff  at  Wateiford. 

Waterfora  is  not  merely  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the 
county,  but  the  port  of  a  wide  agricultural  district  On  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1867,  there  were  entered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
47  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  1159  tons,  75  above  50  tons  of  7919  tons  aggregate  burden, 
and  44  steam-vessels  of  25,206  tons  aggregate  burden.    During 

1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — coastwise,- inwards, 
1108  British  sailing-vessels  of  99,018  tons  aggregate  burden,  832 
steamers  of  298,564  tons,  and  1  foreign  sailing-vessel  of  73  tons ; 
outwards,  340  British  sailing-vessels  of  24,921  tons,  and  795 
steam-vessels  of  283,922  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — in- 
wards, 18  British  sailing- vessels  of  5422  tons  and  7  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels of  2048  tons  ;  outwards,  13  British  sailing-vessels  of 
3383  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  1729  tons.  From  and 
to  foreign  ports — ^inwards,  61  British  sailing-vessels  of  20,461 
tons,  2  steamers  of  1162  tons  ;  and  77  foreign  saUing- vessels  of 
23,523  tons ;  outwards,  54  British  sailing-vessels  of  7374  tons, 
and  16  foreign  sailing- vessels  of  6118  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs'  duty  collected  at  the  port  during  1867  was  77,5872.,  a 
decrease  of  43502.  from  1866,  entirely  on  Indian  com  (66002.)  : 
on  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  and  rum,  there  was  an  increase.  The 
exports  are  wholly  agriculturaL  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Waterford  and  Belfast,  Cork,  Duncannon,  and  Koss  (by  river), 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Milford,  and  Ulasgow. 
The  harbour  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  vessels  of 
2000  tons  can  lie  alongside  the  quays,  but  further  improvements 
are  projected.  A  ship  and  a  graving  dock  are  in  the  Ferrybank 
suburb,  and  a  dry  dock  is  in  progress.  The  town  itself  has  also 
been  improved,  many  of  the  streets  flagged,  a  public  park  very 
prettily  laid  out,  and  the  drainage  extended,  but  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  still  very  defective.    Some  few  buildings  of  a 

.  public  character  have  been  added  to  those  described  in  the  E,  C, 
but  none  of  much  importance.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
commercial  houses  are  two  laige  pis-curing  establishments,  at 
each  of  which  1000  nigs  are  kiUwl  we&y.  At  one  are  1000  sties 
and  every  improvea  appliance  for  carrying  on  simultaneously 
the  processes  of  killing,  singeing,  boning,  and  dividing  into 
flitches,  at  the  rate  of  100  pics  an  hour.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
pigs  exported,  alive  or  cured,  from  Ireland,  are  shipped  from 


Waterford.  There  are  besides  in  the  town  and  suburbs  iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  and  flour-mills.  Markets  are  held  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Seven  news- 
papers are  published  here ;  two  thrice  a  week,  one  twice,  and  the 
others  once  a  week. 

WEDNESBURY,  Staffordshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1079],  3 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Walsall,  and  8  miles  N.W.  from  Birming- 
ham by  railway.  In  1861  the  town,  consisting  of  part  only  of 
Wednesbury  parish,  contained  2793  inhabited  houses,  and 
15,298  inhaoitants,  an  increase  of  3384  since  1851.  The  entire 
parish  contained  21,968  inhabitants.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  Wednesbury  was  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough,  re- 
turning one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  comprises  the  parishes  of  Wednesbury,  West 
Bromwich,  and  Tipton,  and  contained  17,861  inhabited  houses, 
and  92,633  inhabitants  in  1861.  In  1868  there  were  15,612 
electors  registered,  and  10,877  voted  at  the  general  election. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health  in  1865 
many  sanitary  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town,  and 
a  laige  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  on  a  beautiful  site  in  the 
Walsall-road.  Several  churches  and  chapels  have  been  built. 
St  John's  Church,  High-street,  is  a  large  First  Pointed  build- 
ing, with  the  east  window  of  painted  glass,  by  Chance,  and  8 
other  memorial  windows,  by^  Ot^onnor,  and  Ward  and  Hughes. 
St  James,  Holyhead-road,  is  also  First  Pointed  in  style,  with  a 
memorial  east  window.  There  are  now  in  all  18  dissenting 
chapels,  of  which  12  are  Methodists';  several  schools,  a  mecha- 
nics' institute,  &c.  Wednesbury  is  one  of  the  great  iron  towns 
of  the  Black  Country,  its  specialty  being  heavy  forgings  and 
castings.  Gas  and  water  pines,  gun-locks  and  banels,  iron 
work  for  railways,  carriage  axles,  coach  springs,  and  wrought- 
iron  goods  generally,  are  made  on  an  immense  scale.  Coal  and 
ironstone,  limestone,  pottery  and  firebrick  clay,  are  largely 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

WELLS,  Somersetshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1080],  4}  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Shepton  Mallet  by  the  East  Somerset  Railway. 
In  1861  the  city  contained  863  innabited  houses,  and  4648  inha- 
bitants, a  decrease  of  88  since  1851.  Wells  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  reduced  to  one  member 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  wholly  disfranchised  by  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act  of  1868.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  corpo- 
ration is  constituted  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  town,  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out 
Little  has  been  done  to  the  cathedral  besides  necessaiy  repairs. 
A  handsome  new  church,  St.  Thomas,  was  erected  in  1859  by 
Mrs.  Jenkyn  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  late  Dean  of  WelJs 
and  Master  of  Balliol  College.  It  is  built  of  local  stone,  late 
First  Pointed  in  style,  richly  decorated,  and  the  windows  filled 
with  painted  glass.  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  The 
other  churches,  schools,  and  public  buildings  are  described  in  the 
original  article.  A  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  500  patients,  has 
been  erected  near  the  town.  There  are  three  breweries,  a  brush 
manufactory,  and  large  paper  and  flour-mills.  A  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  a  laige  market  for  cheese  and  cattle  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

WENLOCK,  or  MUCH  WENLcJCK,  Shropshire  [E.  C.  vol. 
iv.  col.  1081],  on  the  Wellington  and  Craven  Arms  Railway,  5 
miles  S.W.  from  Buildwas  tfunction.  In  1861  the  municipal 
borough  contained  4000  inhabited  houses  and  19,699  inhabitants ; 
the  parliamentary  borough  contained  4369  inhabited  houses  and 
21,590  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1002  since  1851.  Wenlock 
returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1866  there 
were  961  electors,  and  3445  were  registered  in  1868.  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  85,9971 ;  the  rateable  value  was 
80,1802.  Wenlock  is  an  agricultural  town.  It  has  a  Farmers' 
Club,  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  School  of  Art  There  are 
malt-houses  and  tanneries,  and  in  the  vicinity  limestone  quarries 
and  limekilns.    The  market,  on  Monday,  is  well  attended. 

WESTBURY,  Wiltshire  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1086J  4  miles  S. 
from  Trowbridge  by  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Railway.  West- 
bury  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1526  inhabited  houses  and  6495  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  534  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  300  electors ; 
1046  were  registered  in  1868,  and  957  voted  at  the  general 
election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  31,7892.  ;  the  rate- 
able value  was  27,9022.  Westbury  still  has  some  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres,  and  there  are  malt- 
kilns,  an  iron-foundiy,  and  brick  and  tile  works.  A  new  chancel 
was  added  to  All  Saints'  Church  in  1863,  and  the  nave  was 
restored  in  1866. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coif  1087].  This 
colony  has  increased  very  slowly  in  popnlntion.  To  a  great 
extent  affricultural,  and  j>0Bses8ing  valuable  minerals,  it  requires 
above  all  things  cheap  labour.  It  has  therefore  continued  to 
receive,  and  to  petition  for,  convicts  from  the  mother  coimtry, 
long  after  they  have  been  rejected  by  every  other  colony. 
In  1852  there  were  in  it  8711  inhabitants,  including  the 
military  (705)  and  the  convicts  (1432)  ;  by  the  census  of 
Dec.  31,  1859,  there  were  14,837  persons,  including  169  military, 
and  3846  expirees,  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  prisoners.  Of  the 
total  9522  were  males,  and  5315  females.  In  the  year  there  had 
been  151  marriages,  531  births,  and  209  deaths.  The  free  civil 
population  amounted  to  13,306 ;  of  these  5348  were  English, 
^406  Irish,  487  Scotch,  75  Welsh,  and  185  were  from  other 
British  possessions;  there  were  only  191  foreigners,  and  4614 
had  been  bom  in  the  colony.  Of  these  6946  could  read  and 
write,  and  3011  above  5  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  At  the  end  of  1861  the  population  had  increased  to 
15,551,  of  which  9658  were  males.  The  land  in  cultivation  in 
1859  amounted  to  37,137  acres,  of  which  13,610  acres  were  under 
wheat,  4029  under  barley,  617  oats,  707  rye,  85  under  maize, 
beans,  and  pulse,  5438  hay  and  green  crops,  3238  lying  fallow, 
8078  cleared  for  cultivation,  574  acres  used  for  kitchen  gardens, 
377  for  raising  potatoes,  21  for  onions,  and  363  as  vineyards,  the 
produce  of  which  in  1858  w^as  20,833  gallons  of  wine,  and 
18,952  lbs.  of  dried  fruit.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  8386 
horses,  30,990  homed  cattle,  11,430  pigs,  2285  ^oats,  and  234,815 
Bheep.  The  land  granted  or  sold  m  1859  had  been  2231  acres. 
The  imports  amounted  to  125,315/.,  and  the  exports  to  93,037/., 
the  chief  exports  being  wool,  copper  ore  (of  which  there  were  8 
mines\  and  sandal  wood.  The  colonial  revenue  was  48,752/., 
and  tne  colonial  expenditure  was  45,728/.,  wliile  the  imperial 
expenditure  on  the  colony,  civil  and  military,  including  the 
expense  of  the  convicts,  was  92,070/.  There  were  27  places  of 
worship  in  the  colony,  of  which  14  were  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 5  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  4  of  Wesleyans,  and  4  of  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  there  were  14  Government  schools  with  641 
scholars.  On  Dec  31,  1866,  the  total  population  amounted  to 
21,065,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  males,  and  3305  convicts'.  Of 
these  convicts  1762  were  employed  on  public  works,  1442  were 
ticket-of-leave  holders  in  private  service,  75  invalids,  17  in  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  9  conditional  release  holders.  At  the  close 
of  1867  the  total  number  had  decreased  by  85,  but  on  Jan.  9, 
1868,  there  came  an  addition  of  279  from  Great  Britain. 
Their  health  is  generally  good,  but  not  their  conduct  In 
1867  there  were  1921  offences  among  those  employed  on  public 
works,  of  which  432  were  only  idleness ;  but  magisterial  sen- 
tences passed  upon  ticket-of-leave  holders  numbered  1132 ;  the 
offences,  however,  are  seldom  of  a  highly  criminal  character. 
The  total  revenue  in  1866  was  89,382/.,  the  land-sales,  licences, 
leases,  &c.,  producing  18,047/.  (in  1867  the  produce  from  these 
sources  was  21,422/.);  the  total  expenditure  in  1866  was  84,652/., 
including  the  expenditure  on  bridges,  roads,  and  other  public 
works,  and  the  public  debt  had  been  extinguished.  In  the 
quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 1868,  the  revenue  amounted  to  25,012/.; 
uie  expenditure  to  23,082/.  In  1863  the  imports  were  valued 
at  157,137/.,  the  exports  at  143,106/.,  and  they  steadily  increase, 
except  that  in  1866  the  exports  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the 
drought  affecting  the  produce.  Horses,  timber,  wool,  copper, 
and  lead  are  the  main  articles  of  export. 

The  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  are  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  squatter  and  flock-o>vner.  Country  lands  are  sold  in 
blocks  of  not  less  than  40  acres  at  10a.  per  acre  ;  townlands  in 
small  allotments  at  varying  prices.  Pastoral  lands  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  A,  B,  C.  A  comprises  the  land  nearest  a 
settled  district,  and  is  let  on  an  annual  tenure  at  the  rate  of  208. 
per  1000  acres,  and  is  open  to  all  purchasers,  but  the  tenant 
has  the  right  of  pre-emption.  B  includes  all  the  land  in'  settled 
districts  not  in  class  A,  and  is  let  on  lease  in  blocks  not  exceed- 
ing 10,000  acres  for  eight  years,  at  10«.  per  year  for  every  1000 
acres,  and  5/.  for  the  lease.  The  lessee  nas  a  pre-emptive  right 
over  the  whole  for  the  first  year,  and  over  such  portion  as  he 
may  choose  for  his  homestead  for  the  next  two  years,  after  which 
the  whole  is  open  to  general  purchase.  Class  C  comprises  lands 
in  the  newly-explored  districts  in  the  north  and  east,  in  which 
free  pasturage  is  granted  for  one  year,  during  which  100,000 
acres  may  be  selected,  on  which  a  free  run  is  granted  for  three 
years ;  after  which  leases  for  eight  years  are  granted  for  blocks 
not  exceeding  20,000  acres,  on  payment  of  5/.  for  the  lease,  5«. 
per  1000  acres  for  the  fiist  four  years,  and  10«.  per  1000  acres 
lor  the  last  four  years.    The  lessee  is  entitled  also  to  a  preferen- 


tial claim  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  Tillage  leases  are  granted 
for  blocks  not  exceeding  320  acres,  at  6/.  for  the  lease,  and  Is, 
for  each  acre  yearly,  with  a  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  over  the 
whole  during  the  lease.  Mineral  lands  are  sold  at  3/.  per  acre,  pay- 
able in  three  years,  but  licences  are  granted  for  testing  the  land 
at  2«.  per  acre  for  the  first  year,  4s.  for  the  second,  and  8*.  on  a 
lease  for  ten  years.  In  1863  there  were  sold  5372  acres  ;  45,415 
acres  were  leased  for  tillage,  of  which  33,341  were  under  crops, 
18,067  being  under  wheat,  7703  in  hay  and  green  crops,  the 
rest  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  vines  and  olives,  and  kitchen- 
gardens.  The  live  stock  then  consisted  of  12,600  horses,  39,336 
homed  cattle,  348,358  sheep,  11,953  swine,  and  3014  goats. 
The  drought  of  1865  had  occasioned  a  decrease  in  all  the  stock, 
except  sheep,  which  in  1866  numbered  481,040.  Of  minerals 
the  principal  at  present  is  copper.  Lead  is  also  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  coal 
has  been  found ;  but  neither  has  l)een  worked.  Antimony, 
plumbago,  pipe-clays,  hone-stones,  and  various  ochres  also  exist, 
and  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862 ;  but  the  most  remarkable  product  was  the  timber.  Of 
this  two  sorts  in  particular  excited  attention — the  Jarrah  (Euca- 
hjptxis  marginata,  or  mahogany  tree),  remarkable  for  strength 
and  endurance ;  and  the  Tooart,  a  timber  of  extremely  close 
grain,  as  hard  as  iron,  and  impenetrable  to  the  teredo.  There 
were  also  ornamental  woods — as  the  sandal,  the  cypress,  the 
raspberry-jam  tree  (so  called  from  its  smell),  and  others,  with 
a  cabinet  made  from  them  in  the  colony.  Some  barks  were 
shown  fitted  for  making  cordage ;  others  suitable  for  tanning. 
Leather  made  in  the  colony  was  exhibited,  of  which  the 
kangarpo  leather  was  deemed  very  excellent  Wheat,  said  to 
weigh  70  lbs.  per  bushel,  wine,  wool,  and  preserved  meats  were 
likewise  shown..  In  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition  of  1866-7, 
Western  Australia  equally  distinguished  itself,  and  acquired 
several  medals  for  iU  manufactures,  minerals,  and  agricultural 
produce.  In  Feb.  1869  prospecting  parties  were  sent  to  the 
Darling  Range  to  seek  for  gold,  and  government  offered  5000/. 
as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  workable  gold-field.  Some 
favourable  specimens  were  found  in  the  Darling  Range. 

Perth  is  tne  chief  town,  and  is  the  see  of  a  oishop.  Albany, 
Freemantle,  Bunbury,  Vasse,  and  Champion  Bay  are  the  ports, 
of  which  Albany  is  the  most  frequented ;  but  all  are  small  towns. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  form  settlements 
in  the  north-west.  In  1864  one  at  Camden  Bay  proved  a  mise- 
rable failure,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Another  at  Port  Walcot 
has  been  more  successful,  and  a  new  settlement  in  the  great 
Australian  bight,  just  within  the  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the 
ea^t,  and  adjacent  to  that  of  South  Australia,  possessing  a  good 
port,  has  been  surveyed. 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1089J.  The  area  of  the  county  is  708*6 
square  miles,  or  453,468  acres.  The  population  in  1861  was 
90,879,  of  whom  46,218  were  males,  and  44,661  females,  a  de- 
crease of  16,631  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  6998  Pro- 
testants, and  83,749  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  16,589.  Westmeath  returns 
3  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — two  for  the  county 
at  large,  and  one  for  Athlone  borough.  In  1864  there  were 
3568  county  electors,  and  3614  were  registered  in  1868.  The 
net  annual  value  of  property  in  1866  was  313,901/.  The  number 
of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  county  during  1867  was 
1317;  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  from  May  Isfc,  1851,  to 
December  3lst,  1867,  was  27,325. 

When  tlie  original  article  was  written  the  only  railway  in 
Westmeath  was  tne  Midland  Great  Western,  which  crossed  the 
county  from  near  Killucan  by  Mullingar,  Two  lines  have  since 
been  carried  from  this — a  branch  from  Streamstown,  south  to 
Clara,  of  which  only  about  3  miles  are  in  the  county^,  and  the 
Athlone  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  hue,  which 
runs  from  Athlone  south-eastwards  towards  Clara,  and  of  which 
about  8  miles  are  in  Westmeath.  From  Mullingar  the  Midland 
Great  Western  has  been  extended  northwards  to  Cavan,  quit- 
ting the  county  at  Float  station,  14^  miles,  and  a  line  is  carried 
from  it  near  Multyfamham  westwards  towards  Longford  and 
Sligo,  but  only  three  or  four  miles  of  it  are  in  this  county. 

Westmeath  is  an  agricultural  county.  Of  the  17,526  families 
in  the  county  in  1861  there  were  7334  employed  in  agriculture, 
2736  in  manufactures  and  trades,  and  7456  in  other  pursuits. 
Scarcely  a  fourth  (24-7  per  cent.)  of  the  surface  is  under  crops. 
Much  of  tiie  area  is  lake  and  bog,  but  much  of  the  arable  land 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation  during  the  last  20  years.  In  1867 
there  were  112,138  acres  under  crops,  being  15,076  fewer  acres 
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than  in  1853^  and  3039  fewer  than  in  1866.  The  great  decrease 
is  in  the  acreage  appropriated  to  cereals,  wheat  haying  less  than 
half  the  acreage  it  had  in  1853,  and  oat  a  nearly  20,000  acres 
less ;  while  the  acreage  appropriated  to  green  crops  has  dimi- 
nished very  little,  and  uat  under  meadow  and  cloTer  ham  in- 
creased by  10,000  acres.  Of  the  acreage  under  crops  in  1867, 
1305  acres  were  wheat,  36,835  acres  oats,  364  acres  barley,  310 
acres  bere  and  rye,  41  acres  beans  and  peas,  14,941  acres  pota- 
toes, 6986  acres  turnips,  510  acres  mangold,  413  acres  cabbage, 
555  carrots,  &c.,  1210  vetches  and  rape,  233  flax,  and  48,426 
acres  meadow  and  clover.  The  Westmeath  fanners  are  much 
more  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairy  farming  than  to  tillage.  In 
June,  1867,  there  were  81,898  cattle  in  the  county,  of  which 
17,810  were  milch  cows,  and  30,781  under  two  years  of  age; 
180,236  sheep,  of  which  65,970  were  under  one  year  old ;  and 
18,853  pigs.  The  number  of  horses  was  11,343,  of  which  7615 
were  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  241  for  traffic  and  manu- 
factures, and  842  for  recreation.  About  3800  asses,  5500  goats, 
and  250,000  poultry  are  kept. 

TovmSf  d:c,—  Westmeath  contains  one  parliamentary  borough, 
Athlone  (partly  in  Roscommon  county),  one  town  of  over  6CKX) 
inhabitants,  Moillingar,  and  only  one  other,  Moate,  that  contains 
nearly  2000.  Athlone  has  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  principal  villages  we  give  the  populations  in  1861, 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851,  and  a  few  other  sup- 
plementary particulars. 

Mullingar  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  881],  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  where  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
branches  north-west  and  south-west,  and  is  the  principal  station  on 
that  line,  60^  miles  W.N.W.  &om  Dublin ;  population  5426.  As 
the  county  and  assize  town,  and  an  important  railway  centre,  Mul- 
lingar is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  some  good 
commercial  and  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A  large  college,  the 
Hevey  Institute,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Community  of 
Chri^bian  Brothers,  was  built  and  endowed  here  in  1858  by  Mr. 
J.  Hevey.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  A  newspaper  is"  pub- 
lished weekly. 

Moate,  or  Moate-OrOrenogue,  the  only  other  town  of  anv  conse- 
quence, is  on  the  Midland  Railway,  9^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Athlone ; 
population  1960,  a  decrease  of  19.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place 
mthe  town.  The  market,  a  large  one  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  is  held  on  Thursday. 

The  following  are  the  only  other  places  requiring  notice  : — 
BaUinaeargyf  10  miles  N.W.  from,  M!ullingar ;  pop.  512,  an  in- 
crease of  126.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  BaUymore,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Streamstown  station ;  pop.  of  the  parish  1764. 
The  market  is  discontinued.  Castle-Pollard,  about  8  miles 
E.S.E.  of  the  Float  station  of  the  Cavan  line ;  pop.  1013,  a 
decrease  of  39.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Uaetletovm' 
Delvin  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  383],  14  miles  N.E.  from  Mullingar ; 
pop.  326,  a  decrease  of  28.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday.  Clon- 
mellon,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  20  miles  N.E. 
from  Mullingar ;  pop.  550,  a  decrease  of  76.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday.  Kilheggan,  near  the  border  of  King's  County,  5  miles 
N.E.  from  Clara  station ;  pop.  1283,  a  decrease  of  159.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  Kinnegad,  on  the  Kildare  border,  4 
mUes  S.E.  of  Killucan  station,  has  greatly  declined,  and  the 
market  is  discontinued ;  there  are  th^  annual  fairs.  TyrreWs 
Pass,  11  miles  S.  from  Mullingar;  pop.  460,  a  decrease  of  66. 
The  place  has  declined,  and  the  market  nas  become  obsolete. 

WESTMINSTER,  Middlesex  [London,  E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col. 
691].  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  left  the  representation  of  West- 
minster unaltered.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  con- 
tained 26,286  inhabited  houses,  and  254,623  inhabitants,  of 
whom  117,811  were  males,  and  136,812  females,  an  increase  of 
13,012  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  12,546  electors,  and 
8659  voted  at  the  general  election.  In  1868  there  were  18,879 
registered  and  about  14,000  voted  at  the  genend  election.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  2,558,716^,  the  rateable  value 
2,245,645^.  The  recent  changes  in  Westminster  are  noticed 
under  London,  E.C.S. 

WESTMORLAND  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1092].  The  area  of  the 
county  is  485,432  acres,  or  758*4  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1861  was  60,817,  of  whom  30,701  were  males,  and  30,116 
females,  an  increase  of  2530  since  1851.  In  1801  the  population 
was  40,805  ;  the  increase  in  60  years  was,  therefore,  20,012,  or 
49  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  12,712  ;  of 
inhabited  houses  11,793.  The  representation  is  unaltered  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  the  county  has  in  all  3  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  previously.  In  1861  the 
•  paxliamentary  county  contained  9203  inhabited  houses,  and 


48,788  inhabitants.  In  1865  there  were  4234  electors,  and 
5700  were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865 
was  411,185/.;  the  rateable  value  361,565/. 

When  the  original  article  was  written  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  crossed  the  county  from  south  to  north, 
entering  it  near  Burton  and  quitting  it  a  little  south  of 
Penrith,  while  a  short  branch  ran  from  the  main  line  at  Kendal 
to  Windermere  Lake.  The  South  Durham  and  Lancashire 
Junction  line  has  since  been  carried  from  the  North- Western  at 
Tebay  eastwards  by  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Barnard  Castle,  its 
course  in  Westmorland  being  about  16  miles ;  and  from  it  at 
Kirkby  Stephen  the  Eden  Valley  Railway  has  been  carried 
north-westwards  past  Appleby  to  the  London  and  North- Western 
at  Clifton,  13  miles. 

There  has  been  a  steady,  though  gradual,  improvement  in  West- 
morland farming,  but  tillage  is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys, 
and  the  county  is  in  the  main  pastoral.  In  1868  much  less 
than  half  the  land  (45  per  cent)  was  under  creps,  and  of  this 
nearly  three-quarters  (739  per  cent)  were  in  permanent 
pasture,  from  which  heath  or  mountain  land  is  excluded.  To 
com  was  consigned  only  a  tenth  of  the  land  under  crops.  In 
1868  there  were  220,088  acres  under  cri)p8,  of  which  22,699  acres 
were  under  com  creps,  10,754  acres  under  green  crops,  21,245 
acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  162,807  acres  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  2395  acres  bare  fallow.  Of  the  com  crops, 
wheat  had  2435  acres,  barley  or  bere  2722  acres,  oats  17,341 
acres,  rye  139  acres,  beans  and  peas  62  acres.  Of  the  green 
crops,  potatoes  had  1822  acres,  turnips  and  swedes  8506  acres, 
mangold  and  carrots  149  acres,  cabbage  191  acres,  vetches,  &c., 
86  acres,  while  of  flax  there  were  only  8  acres.  Many  cattle 
are  kept,  but,  as  alreadv  mentioned,  Westmorland  is  chiefly 
pastoral.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  is  larger  relatively  to  the 
area  imder  crops  than  in  any  other  Engush  county,  though 
Kent  comes  very  close  to  it.  Of  pigs,  on  the  other  hiand,  the 
number  is  relatively  less  than  in  any  other  English  county.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  in  the  county  54,465  cattle, 
of  which  21,086  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  23,650  under 
two  years  of  age  ;  344,136  sheep,  of  which  120,137  were  imder 
one  year  old  ;  and  5053  pigs. 

Lead-mining  is  pursued  to  some  extent.  In  1867  there  were 
7  mines  in  the  county,  chiefly  about  Patterdale.  From  5  mines 
there  were  obtained  during  the  year  2418  tons  of  ore,  which 
yielded  1593  tons  of  lead  and  25,142  ounces  of  silver.  The 
manufactures  are  not  important  Woollens  are  made  to  some 
extent,  and  there  are  carpet,  worsted,  flax,  linen,  coco^  fibre,  and 
paper  mills ;  and  one  or  two  local  trades. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  de- 
cennial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  chureh  education  in 
Westmorland  ; — "  Returns  from  this  county  have  been  received 
from  all  the  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  except  one. 
Five  parishes  only  in  the  whole  county  are  unprovided  with 
Churcn,  National,  or  parochial  week-day  schools.  In  three 
of  these  five  parishes  the  children  are  provided  for  by  Church 
week-day  schools  in  adjoining  parishes ;  in  the  fourth  parish 
there  is  a  British  school  omy,  which  the  Church  children 
probably  attend,  the  population  of  this  parish  being  495 ;  in 
the  fifth  parish,  containing  107  inhabitants,  there  is  no  Chureh 
week-day  school  of  any  kind.  In  1856-7  there  were  5115 
week-day  scholars,  or  1  in  11*6  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
county;  in  1866-7  there,  were  6341,  or  1  in  9*6  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  county.  In  1856-7  there  were  4381  Sunday- 
school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  4874.  In  1856-7  there 
were  only  91  evening-school  scholars;  in  1866-7  there  were  233.'' 

Besides  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kendal,  Westmorland 
has  no  town  of  2000  inhabitants.  Kendal  has  a  separate  article. 
Of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original 
article,  we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  since  1851,  and  a  few  supplementary  x>articular8, 

Appleby,  the  coimty  town  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  404]  and  a  station 
on  tlie  Eden  Valley  Railway,  10^  miles  N.N.W.  from  Kirkby 
Stephen ;  population  of  the  townships  of  Appleby  and  Bongate, 
1614.  The  town  is  imaltered ;  a  woollen  manufactory,  breweries, 
and  malthouses  furnish  occupation.  The  market  for  com  and 
provisions  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Ambleside,  4^  miles  N.W.  from  the  Windermere  station  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway ;  population  of  the  town- 
ship 1603,  an  increase  of  11.  The  town,  which  is  a  great  centre 
for  lake  tourists,  has  good  houses  and  hotels.  A  district  church  of 
recent  erection  has  a  memorial  window  to  the  poet  Wordsworth. 
A  new  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1858. 

Brough  [E.  C.  voL  ii,  coL  164],  2  miles  S.E.  &om  the  Mu^gravc 
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station  of  the  Eden  Valley  Railway;  population  of  tLe  town- 
ship 840,  an  increase  of  67.    The  market  is  nearly  obsolete. 

BurUm-in-Kendal  f  E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  199],  1  mile  E.  by  S.  from 
the  Burton  station  of  the  Lancaster  and  Kendal  Railway ;  popu- 
lation of  the  township  751,  a  decrea.-e  of  40. 

Kirkhy  LoiisdaUy  on  the  Ingle  ton  branch  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  ;  population  of  the  township  1727,  on  increase 
of  152.  The  churcti  was  i-estored  in  1867.  A  market  house  has 
been  recently  erected,  and  there  in  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  A 
tannery  and  com  milk  affoixl  employment. 

Kirkhy  Steplieji,  on  the  Bamam  Ca.stle  branch  of  the  Nortli- 
Eastem  Railway,  11  miles  E.N.E.  from  Tebay  ;  population  of 
the  townfihip  1715,  an  increase  of  376.  The  church  has  been 
restored,  a  Temperance-hall  erected,  and  a  new  cemetery  fonned. 
Besides  the  weekly  market  a  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  every  montli. 

Milnihorpty  1  mile  W.  of  the  Milnthorpe  station  of  the  Lan- 
caster and  Ctu*liBle  Railway,  and  3  miles  E.  from  Ambleside ; 
population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  1073.  Milnthorpe  is  the 
only  port  of  Westmorland,  but  only  very  small  vessels  can 
ascenu  to  tlie  town.  The  trade  is  chieily  coasting.  Rope,  twine, 
sacking,  and  coarse  woolkn  gooils  are  manufactured  ;  there  are 
several  malthouses,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  marble  and 
limestone  quarries. 

OrUyii.  3  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Tebay  station  of  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish  1615,  an  increase 
of  159,  caused  by  the  presence  of  labourers  on  railway  works. 

Ravenstonedalej  Ijk  mile  E.  by  S.  from  the  Newbiggin  station 
of  the  Barnard  Castle  Railway;  population  of  the  parish  1264, 
an  increase  of  325,  caused  by  the  labourers  on  railway  works.  It 
is  a  very  small  place  with  little  trade,  and  the  market  is  nearly 
obsolete. 

Shapy  on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  10^  miles  S.E. 
from  renrith ;  population  of  the  parish  991,  a  decrease  of  18. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and 
endowed  schools.  The  market  is  obsolete.  In  the  paiish  are 
granite  and  limestone  quarries. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  population 
of  their  respective  parishes  : — 

Boumessy  1^  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  Windeimere  railway  station; 
population  included  in  that  of  Undermilbeck  township.  The 
village  has  been  much  extended  and  many  new  houses  have  been 
built.  It  is  a  centre  for  lake  tourists,  the  head  quarters  of  Win- 
dermere aquatics,  and  it  contains  excellent  hotels,  a  hydropathic 
establishment,  a  <^uay  and  small  pier,  a  museum,  &c.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  very  grand,  and  there  are  many  good  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of 
slates.  Dufton,  3  miles  N.  of  the  Appleby  railway  station ;  pop. 
495,  an  increase  of  7.  Lead  mines  and  a  smelting  mill  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Grasmere,  8  miles  N. W.  from  the 
Windermere  railway  station ;  pop.  of  the  township  604,  an  in- 
creaae  of  159.  The  village  is  aoout  ^  a  mile  from  the  head  of 
the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  scenery,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  fine  seats.  Bydaly  a  hamlet  of  Grasmere, 
was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and  in  Rydale  church- 
yaid  is  his  grave.  Holme,  1  mile  N.N.E.  from  the  Burton  and 
Holme  railway  station  ;  pop.  of  the  township  750,  a  decrease  of 
404,  caused  by  the  relinquishment  of  a  large  flax  and  woollen 
manufactory,  burnt  in  1861.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1864  as  a  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  factory.  Kirkhy  Thore,  on  the  Eden  Valley  Rail- 
way, 5  miles  Ih.W.  from  Appleby  ;  pop.  of  the  town  456, 
an  increase  of  41.  Lowther,  1  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  Clifton 
station  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  4  miles  S.  by 
£.  &om  Penrith  ;  pop.  427,  a  decrease  of  67.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  In  1858  a  large  mausoleum  was  erected  in  the 
churchyard  for  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lonsdale.  Lowther 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl,  is  1  mile  W.  of  the  villa^  Long 
Marton,  2  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Kirkby  Thore  station  ;  pop. 
762,  the  same  as  in  1851.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  worKed. 
Morland,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Clifton  station  ;  pop.  of  the  town- 
ehip  420,  an  increase  of  26.  Saw  mills,  flour  mills,  and  the 
quarries,  afford  occupation.  Over  Staveky,  on  the  Kendal  and 
Windermere  Railway,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Kendal ;  pop.  of 
the  township  705,  a  decrease  of  27.  The  parish  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1865  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther.  Patter- 
daUf  a  tourist's  centre,  12  miles  N.  from  the  Windermere  railway 
station  ;  pop.  of  the  chapelry  693,  an  increase  of  7.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  lead  mines  and  slate  quarries.  Temple 
Sowerby,  on  the  Eden  Valley  Railway,  6}  miles  N.W.  from  Ap- 
pleby ;  pop.  of  the  township  374,  an  increase  of  2.  Warcop, 
a  station  of  the  Eden  Valley  Railway,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Ap- 


pleby ;  pop.  806,  an  increase  of  66.  Tlie  church  has  been 
partially  restored.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  very  few  parishes  in 
which  the  ancient  custom  of  rush  hearing  has  been  maintained 
continuously,  though  now  flowers  are  carried  in  place  of  rushes. 
Windermere,  About  the  terminus  of  the  Kendal  and  Winder- 
mere railway,  and  overlooking  the  lake,  has  grown  up  this 
pretty  and  thriving  village,  well  kno>vn  to  all  lake  touiists.  The 
nouses,  of  the  local  stone,  though  all  new,  are  mostly  mediceval  in 
style,  and  there  are  a  sniall  church,  a  grammar  school,  St  Mary's 
College,  an  hotel,  and  well-stocked  shops.  Close  by  is  EUeray, 
the  favourite  residence  of  Professor  Wilson. 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Ii'eland 
[E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1103].  In  1861  the  county  contained  26,011 
inhabited  houses  and  143,954  inhabitants,  of  whom  69,104  were 
males  and  74,850  females,  a  decrease  of  36,205  since  1851.  Of 
the  population  13,699  were  Protestants  and  130,103  Roman 
Catholics.  Wexfoixl  returns  4  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, 2  for  the  county  at  large,  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Wexfoixl  and  New  Ross.  In  1866  there  were  6368  county 
electors,  and  6110  were  registered  in  1868.  The  net  annual 
value  of  property  in  18C6  was  371,972/.  During  1867,  1837 
persons  emigrated  from  the  county  ;  the  entire  number  of  emi- 
grants fi-om  May  1,  1851,  to  Dec.  31,  1867,  was  38,282.  The 
only  railway  in  Wexford  is  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
which,  entering  the  county  a  little  south  of  Arklow,  runs  in  a 
south-western  direction  by  Ferns  to  Enniscorthy  about  28  miles. 

The  county  is  chiefly  agiicultural,  and  grazing  and  dairy 
farming  are  leading  though  not  absorbing  pursuits.  The  manu- 
factures are  of  little  consequence,  but  fi.shing  is  general  along  tlie 
coast.  Of  the  28,809  families  in  the  county  in  1861  there  were 
13,125  employed  in  agriculture,  5236  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
and  10,538  in  other  pursuits.  Above  two-fifths  (41  per  cent)  of 
the  surface  are  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  cereals  occupy  con- 
siderably over  half,  oats  and  barley  being  the  principal  crops. 
In  1867  there  were  236,779  acres  under  crops,  being  more  than 
10,000  acres  fewer  than  in  1853.  Of  the  acreage  under  crops, 
16,349  acres  were  wheat,  66,611  acres  oats,  41,513  acres  barley, 
131  acres  here  and  rye,  5048  acres  beans  and  peas,  28,547  acres 
potatoes,  17,263  acres  tuinips,  2568  acres  mangold,  912  acres 
cabbage,  814  acres  carrots,  &c.,  377  acres  vetches  and  rape,  562 
acres  flax,  and  56,084  acres  meadow  and  clover.  The  live  stock, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  of  great  importance  from  their  number,  and  of 
late  years  the  breeds  have  been  so  sedulously  improved  that 
Wexford  now  sends  to  market  a%  fine  cjittle  as  any  county  in  the 
kingdom,  and  has  carried  away  first  prizes  at  the  cattle  shows  of 
England  as  well  as  Ireland.  In  June,  1867,  there  were  109,990 
cattle  in  the  county,  of  which  41,460  were  milch  cows,  and  49,430 
were  under  two  years  of  age ;  153,694  sheep,  of  wnich  57,144 
were  under  one  year  old;  and  75,073  pigs.  The  number  of 
horses  was  10,742,  of  which  8061  were  kept  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, 375  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  and  812  for  recreation. 
About  8000  asses,  4500  goats,  and  450,000  poultry  are  kept 

The  reports  of  the  fisheries  are  more  favourable  than  for  most 
parts  of  the  coaat  of  Ireland.  At  both  the  stations,  Gorey  and 
Waterford — in  the  former  of  which  the  Arklow  (Wicklow  county) 
fishery  is  included — both  boats  and  gear  are  stated  to  have  been 
greatly  improved,  the  fishermen  fully  employed,  and  the  fishing 
successful.  The  Arklow  fishermen  aepend  solely  on  fishing,  but 
by  the  Wexford  men  fishing  and  farming  are  combined.  The 
fish  are  sold  in  the  Dublin  and  Wexford  markets.  At  Arklow 
there  are  extensive  beds  of  good  oysters.  Only  additional  capital 
is  said  to  be  wanting.  On  Jan.  1, 1868,  there  were  registered  181 
first-class  boats,  witn  crews  of  1070  men  and  17  boys,  and  407 
second-class  boats,  with  crews  of  2041  men  and  28  boys. 

Towns  and  Villages  : — There  are  2  parliamentary  boroughs  in 
the  county,  Wexford  and  New  Ross,  which  are  noticed  in  sepa- 
rate articles ;  of  the  other  more  important  places  we  give  the 
populations  in  1861  and  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851, 
wnth  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

Camolin,  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  lOj 
miles  K.E.  from  Enniscorthy;  pop.  510,  a  decrease  of  203. 
Duncannon,  12  miles  S.  from  New  Ross,  on  the  east  shore  of 
Waterford  Harbour;  pop.  519,  an  increase  of  59.  There  is  a 
fort  here.  Enniscorthy  [E.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  912],  on  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  7|  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ferns ; 
pop.  5369,  a  decrease  of  624.  Thei*e  are  a  churchy  a  recent  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mj.  E.  W.  Pugin, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Friends'  meeting  houses,  a  convent, 
2  branch  banks,  2  hotels,  a  brewery,  flour-mifis,  &c  A  consider- 
able retail  trade  is  carried  on.  Markets  are  held  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.    Ferns 
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[E.  0.  vol.  ii.  coL  1005],  the  Beat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  station  on 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  20 j  miles  S.  W. 
from  Arklow ;  pop.  586,  a  decrease  of  51.  The  see  of  Fems  is 
incorporated  with  those  of  Ossory  and  Leighlin.  The  diocese  of 
Ferns  comprises  616,200  acres,  divided  into  53  benefices,  and  10 
perpetual  cures.  In  1861  the  population  was  151,368,  of  whom 
14,383,  or  9*5  per  cent.,  were  memuers  of  the  Established  Church ; 
135,650,  or  89*6  per  cent.,  Roman  Catholics  ;  288,  or  '2  per  cent., 
Presbyterians ;  and  1047,  or  •?  per  cent.,  members  of  other  per- 
suasions. Ferns  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  containing  40 
parishes.  Gorey  [E.  C.  voL  iii.  col.  57],  on  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  Railway,  lOj  miles  S.  W.  from  Arklow ;  pop.  2673,  a 
decrease  of  300.  The'market  is  on  Saturday.  A  newspaper  is 
published  weekly,  Newtownbarry,  9  miles  it.  W.  from  the  Terns 
railway  station  ;  pop.  1097,  a  decrease  of  210.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday.  Taghmon,  10  miles  W.  from  Wexford ;  pop.  815,  a 
decrease  of  267.     The  market  is  on  Monday. 

WEXFORD  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1107],  the  capital  of  Wexfoni 
county,  13  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Enniscorthy,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  In 
1861  it  containe<l  1943  inhabited  houses  and  11,673  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  798  since  1851.  Of  the  inhabitants  1096  were 
Protestants,  and  10,573  Roman  Catholics.  In  1866  there  were 
322  electors,  and  520  were  registered  in  1868.  The  rateable 
value  in  1867  was  14,700/. 

The  buildings  remain  nearly  as  described  in  the  original 
article.  The  town  has  a  good  general  trade  and  some  commerce. 
The  harbour  is  finely  situated,  but  a  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents 
the  entry  of  any  but  small  vessels.  The  trade  is  mostly  coast- 
ing. Steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  from  Bristol  and  Liverpool. 
On  December  31,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port,  16  sailing-vessels,  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  552  tons,  and  81  above  50  tons,  of  9701  tons,  and 
3  steamers' of  259  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1867  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — inwanls,  650  Bntish  sailing- 
vessels  of  47,050  tons,  165  steam- vessels  of  29,859  tons,  and  4 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  413  tons;  outwards,  285  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  17,892  tons,  153  steamers  of  28,997  tons,  and  1  foreign 
sailings-vessel  of  42  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  collected 
at  the  port  during  1867  was  7066/. ;  the  duty  received  on  British 
spirits  was  795/.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  there 
are  good  wharves,  a  dockyard,  and  a  patent  slip  The  to%vn 
has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Union  club,  and  3  branch  banks. 
Steam  corn-mills,  breweries,  and  a  distillery  afford  some  employ- 
ment. Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Three 
newspapers  are  published,  two  of  them  twice  a  week. 

WEYMOUTH,  and  MELCOMBE  REGIS,  Dorsetshire  [E.  C. 
vol.  iv.  col.  11081  form  together,  with  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Radipole  and  Wyke  Regis,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1861  it  contained  1864  inhabited  houses,  and 
11,383  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1925  since  1851.  The  number 
of  electors  in  1866  was  906,  and  1378  were  registered  in  1868. 
At  the  general  election  of  1865,  558  voted ;  in  1868  about  1200. 
The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  46,718/. ;  the  rateable  value 
was  37,351/. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, including  the  formation  of  new  waterworks  and  a  ceme- 
tery. Weymouth  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  summer  visitors, 
for  whose  accommodation  there  are  spacious  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  usual  provisions  of  a  favourite  sea-bathing  town. 
The  church  of  St  John  was  in  1868  enlarged,  under  the  direction 
of  its  original  architect,  Mr.  T.  Bury,  by  lengthening  the  nave 
and  the  addition  of  transepts,  ana  at  the  same  time  several 
painted  glass  windows  were  inserted.  A  new  Middle-School, 
Elizabethan  in  style,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  was 
erected  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Q.  R.  Crickmay.  In 
1859  a  new  pier  was  constructed,  and  the  inner  harbour  im- 
proved, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Cubitt,  C.E.  The  shipping 
trade  has  materially  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  rort- 
land  stone,  bricks,  tiles,  and  agricultural  produce  are  exported  ; 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  wines,  and  spirits.  On  Dec.  31, 
1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  67  sailing- 
vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5618  tons,  and  7  steamers  of 
622  tons.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — 
inwards,  341  British  sailing-vessels  of  28,171  tons,  130  steam- 
vessels  of  19,382  tons,  and  23  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2854 
tons  ;  outwards,  75  British  sailing-vessels  of  5300  tons,  130 
steamers  of  19,382  tons,  and  16  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2198 
tons.  The  amoimt  of  customs'  duty  received  at  the  port  during 
1867  was  12,227/.,  an  increase  of  2069/.  from  1866  on  wines, 


spirits,  and  tea.  The  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  322/. 
Some  business  is  done  in  victualling  shipping  which  run  into 
the  harbour  ;  and  there  are  ship  and  boat-ouilding  yards,  rope- 
walks,  sail-lofts,  and  a  brewery.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Under  Dorsetshire,  E.  C.  S.,  it  was  stated  that  the  Isle  of 
Portland  would  be  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  This  was  not 
done,  and  we  supply  the  omission  here,  Portland  being  closely 
connected,  both  geographically  and  commercially,  with  Wey- 
mouth. The  Isle  of  Portland  is  described  in  the  E.  C.  vol.  li. 
col.  779.  In  1861  it  contained  8468  inhabitants,  of  whom  1526 
were  inmates  of  the  great  convict  prison,  and  145  soldiers,  &c., 
in  the  barracks.  The  chief  employment  is  the  quarrying  and 
dressing  of  the  fine  oolitic  limestone,  so  widely  known  as  Port- 
land stone,  and  so  much  in  request  for  building  purposes.  Many 
small  but  much-prized  sheep  are  kept  in  the  island.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  connected  with  Portland  is,  however,  the  Break- 
water, which  was  in  course  of  construction  when  the  original 
article  was  published.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  an  inner  and 
an  outer.  The  inner  breakwater,  sometimes  called  the  eastern  pier, 
runs  out  from  the  north-eastern  anj^le  of  the  island  in  an  easterlv 
direction  for  about  18(X)  feet.  The  outer  breakwater,  separated 
from  the  inner  by  an  opening  400  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  of  ships, 
is  carried  at  an  obtuse  angle  north-by-east  for  about  6000  feet. 
The  piers  were  formed  by  tipping  immense  blocks  of  stone  from 
the  Portland  quarries  into  deep  water,  until  a  rubble  wall  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  100  feet  high,  and  about  300  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  50  feet  at  the  sea  level,  was  gradually  built  up  ;  above  high 
water  the  wall  was  more  regularly  constructed,  and  in  part 
faced  with  Cornish  granite.  The  construction  of  this  vast  work 
presented  great  practical  difficulties,  but  they  were  successively 
met  and  overcome,  and  its  permanence  and  adequacy  are  unques- 
tioned. It  has  provided  a  secure  station  for  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  and  a  harbour  in  which  many  hundreds  of  merchant  vessels 
have  found  shelter  from  the  fiercest  gales.  Above  7,000,tK)0 
tons  of  stone  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  its  cost  greatly 
exceeded  1,000,000^  The  area  of  the  harbour,  as  formwi  oy  the 
breakwater,  is  about  2000  acres.  Strong  batteries  have  been 
formed  on  the  breakwater,  and  on  the  Verne,  Weymouth,  a 
citadel,  mounting  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  and  protected  on 
the  land  side  by  a  ditch  nearly  80  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  wide, 
cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

WHITBY,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col. 
11091  34|  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Malton  by  the  Whitby  Branch  of 
the  North-Eastem  Railway,  returns  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1861  it  contained  2464  inhabited  houses,  and 
12,051  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1063  since  1851.  The  numl^er 
of  electors  in  1866  was  703  ;  and  2058  were  registered  in  1868. 
At  the  general  election  of  1865,  587  voted  ;  and  1412  at  that  of 
1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  49,409^. ;  the  rateable 
value  was  39,957^.  The  town  has  been  little  altered.  Ship- 
building, rope  and  canvas-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  jet 
ornaments,  are  the  leading  occupations.  Fishing  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  employ  many  persons.  A  considerable  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on.  On  the  31  st  of  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  49  sailing-vessels  of  and  under 
50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  buraen  of  1762  tons,  and  325  above 
50  tons,  of  67,011  tons  ;  with  4  steamers,  of  1988  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — 
inwards,  406  British  sailing-vessels  of  21,925  tons  aggregate 
burden,  8  steam- vessels  of  152  tons,  and  8  forei^  sailing-vessels 
of  938  tons ;  outwards,  44  British  sailing-vessels  of  2255  tons, 
and  1  steamer  of  21  tons.  The  amount  of  customs'  duty  received 
at  the  port  in  1867  was  3574/.,  a  decrease  of  237/.  on  tea  and  wine. 

WHITEHAVEN,  Cumberland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1111 1  10 
miles  S.  bv  W.  from  Workington  by  the  Whitehaven  and  Work- 
ington Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  3761  inhabited 
houses  and  18,842  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  74  since  1851.  The 
borough  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1866 
there  were  648  electors  ;  in  1868  there  were  2495  registered,  and 
1896  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in 
1866  was  54,003/.,  the  rateable  value  was  44,920/. 

Several  commercial  buildings,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
one  or  two  edifices  of  a  public  character,  have  been  erected,  and 
public  baths  and  a  new  cemetery  opened.  The  coal  and  iron 
mines  are  the  principal  sources  of  prosperity.  In  1867  there 
were  169,954  tons  of  coal  shipi)ed  from  the  port.  In  the  same 
year  the  mines  of  the  district  yielded  709,037  tons  of  red  hsomatite 
iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  478,600/.  The  Whitehaven  Iron  Com- 
pany have  6  furnaces  at  their  works,  but  at  the  close  of  1867  only 
4  were  in  blast.    A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  the  export  ol 
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coals  to  Ireland  and  elaewhere,  and  of  iron  ore  to  Staffordshire 
and  Wales.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1867,  there  were  re- 
gistered as  belonging  to  the  port  15  sailing-vessels  of  and  under 
60  tons,  of  the  aggregate  bxirden  of  341  tons  ;  165  above  50  tons, 
of  26,299  tons,  and  4  steamers  of  868  tons  aggregate  burden. 
During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — coastwise, 
inwards,  665  British  sailing-vessels  of  28,720  tons,  and  234 
steam-vessels  of  47,768  tons  ;  outwards,  4017  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  283,011  tons,  366  British  steamers  of  83,081  tons,  and 
4  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  854  tons.  From  and  to  the  colonies — 
inwards,  13  British  sailing-vessels  of  3808  tons,  and  outwards, 
3  British  sailing-vessels  of  1030  tons.  From  and  to  foreign  ports 
— inwards,  4  British  sailing-vessels  of  429  tons,  and  17  foreign  of 
3208  tons  ;  outwards,  13  British  sailing-vessels  of  1657  tons,  and 
7  foreign  of  1239  tons.  The  amount  ol  customs  duty  received  at 
the  port  during  1867  was  67,871/.,  an  increase  of  809/.  on  tobacco. 
The  duty  received  on  British  spirits  was  686U  Ship-building 
is  carried  on  somewhat  lai^ly,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
anchors,  cables,  and  nails,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  brick,  tile, 
drain-pipe,  and  coarse  earthenware  works,  flax-mills,  soap  and 
copperas  works.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  ^he 
pnncipal),  and  Saturday.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 

WICK,  Caithness-shire,  Scotland  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1112],  53 
miles  N.E.  from  the  Golspie  station  of  the  Sutherland  Railway. 
In  1861  the  royal  burgh  contained  1551  inhabitants  ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  pariiamentary  burgh  was  7475,  an  increase  of  753 
since  1851.  Wick  unites  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch, 
KirkwaJl,  and  Tain,  to  form  the  Wick  District  of  Bui^hs,  which 
returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Wick  District 
of  Burghs  contained  2703  inhabited  houses  and  16,995  inhabitants 
in  1861 ;  in  1866  tiiere  were  819  electors ;  913  were  registered 
in  1868,  and  832  voted  at  the  general  election. 

Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  northern  herring  fishery,  and  is  a 
very  busy  place  during  the  fishing  season.  The  town  contains 
parish  and  free  churches  (one  erected  in  1865),  schools,  a  court- 
nouse,  town-hall,  custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  library 
and  reading-rooms,  and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers.  For 
the  large  number  of  vessels  frequenting  Wick  the  harbour 
accommodation  has  long  been  insuflicient,  and  in  1863  new 
harbour  works  on  an  important  scale  were  commenced  by  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  which  will  ultimately  extend  from 
Pulteneytown  for  a  distance  of  1500  feet.  Owing  to  the  depth 
of  water  and  the  tremendous  gales  and  heavy  seas  to  which  tnis 
part  of  the  coast  is  exposed,  the  progress  of  the  works  is  very 
slow,  at  the  utmost  200  feet  being  built  in  a  year ;  and  in  a 
storm  which  occurred,  Dec.  22,  1868,  the  whole  of  the  seaward 
stageing  and  the  stone-work  executed  during  the  year  were 
swept  away.  As  far  as  the  breakwater  has  been  carried  it  is 
found  to  answer  its  purpose  effectually.  The  boats  belonging 
to  Wick  employed  in  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fisheries  in  1867 
were  1(H8,  of  10,516  tons,  having  crews  of  3966  men  and  boys, 
and  employing  on  shore  8543  persons.  The  value  of  the  boats 
was  38,357^.,  of  the  nets  58,292/.,  of  lines  3527/.  The  quantity 
of  herrings  taken  varies  creatly  :  in  1867  it  amounted  to  79,514 
crans  (of  45  gallons  eacn)  by  969  boats ;  in  1868  it  was  only 
43,627  crans  by  983  boats.  During  1867,  97,508  barrels  of 
herrings  were  cured,  and  81,586  barrels  exported,  chiefly  to 
Prussia.  Wick  has  some  shipping  trade,  mostly  coastwise.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  19  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  559  tons 
aggregate  burden,  46  above  50  tons  of  5266  tons,  and  1  steamer 
of44  tons.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — 
inwards,  561  British  sailing-vessels  of  33,991  tons,  346  steam- 
vessek  of  45,367  tons,  and  76  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  5271  tons ; 
outwards,  423  British  sailing-vessels  of  25,680  tons,  363  steam- 
vessels  of  50,173  tons,  and  77  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  5146  tons 
aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of  customs  duty  collected  during 
1867  was  752/.  The  principal  handicrafts  are  boat-building, 
barrel  making,  and  rope  and  net  making. 

WICKLOW,  a  maritime  county,  province  of  Leinster,  Iifeland 
[R  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  11121.  The  area  of  the  county  is  500,178 
acres  or  781*5  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  86,479, 
of  whom  44,122  were  males  and  42,357  females,  a  decrease  of 
13,808  since  1851.  In  1861  there  were  16,402  Protestants,  and 
70,044  Roman  Catholics  in  the  county.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  14,418.  Wicklow  returns  2  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1864  there  were  3537  electors ;  and  3613  were 
registered  in  1868.  The  net  annual  value  of  property  was 
259,988/.  in  1866.  During  1867, 1089  persons  emigrated;  the 
entire  number  of  emigrants  from  the  county  from  May  Ist,  1851, 


to  December  31st,  1867,  was  14,650.  The  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  Railway  enters  the  county  from  Dublm  at  Bray,  and 
continues  along  the  coast  to  Wicklow,  when  it  bends  inland  to 
Rathdrum,  but  returns  to  the  coast  at  Arklow,  soon  after 
passing  which  it  enters  Wexford,  its  length  in  Wicklow  being 
50  miles.  At  Wooden-bridge  on  the  Ovoca,  a  branch  runs  off 
south-west  to  Shillelagh,  15j  miles. 

Except  in  the  Ovoca  district,  where  are  im|>ortant  mines, 
and  at  Arklow,  where  is  a  good  fishery,  the  pursuits  are  chiefly 
agricultural.  Of  16,009  families  in  the  county  in  1861,  6508 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  2785  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
and  6716  in  other  pursuits.  Less  than  a  fourth  (23*78  per  cent.) 
of  the  surface  is  under  crops,  but  the  extent  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  1861.  Tillage  has  improved,  but  greater  attention  is  given 
to  dairy  farming  and  grazing.  The  principal  grain  crops  are 
oats  and  wheat ;  green  croi>s,  potatoes  and  turnip.  In  June, 
1867  there  were  1 18,976  acres  under  crops,  of  which  4943  acres 
were  wheat,  30,574  acres  oats,  and  1498  acres  barley,  here  and 
rye.  Of  potatoes  there  were  14,170  acres;  of  turnips  5276 
acres ;  and  of  mangold,  cabbage,  and  carrots  each  a  little  over 
500  acres ;  the  other  green  crops  being  insignificant  in  quantity. 
Meadow  and  clover  were  60,718  acres,  and  139  acres  were  fallow. 
The  number  of  cattle  was  77,018,  of  which  28,188  were  milch 
cows,  and  30,106  under  two  years  of  age;  of  sheep  211,766,  of 
which  64,646  were  imder  one  year  old.  The  number  of  horses 
was  10,742,  of  which  8061  were  kept  for  agricultural  purooses, 
375  for  traffic  and  manufactures,  and  812  for  recreation.  About 
3000  asses,  5000  goats,  and  185,000  poultry  are  kept 

The  only  manufacture,  that  of  flannels,  is  practically  extinct. 
The  mines  are  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  and  coppery  pyrites. 
The  quantity  of  copper  ore  returned  as  obtained  from  mmes  at 
Ballygtdian,  Ballymurtagh,  and  Tigrony  in  1867  was  1039  tons 
of  the  value  of  1580/.;  copper  48  tons  of  the  value  of  3600/. 
The  Lugamore  and  Carysfort  mines  yielded  1719  tons  of  lead 
ore,  producing,  according  to  the  returns,  1184  tons  of  lead,  and 
11,840  oz.  of  Mlver.  The  mines  of  Tigrony^  Ballymurtagh,  and 
Ballygahan  yielded  96,436  tons  of  iron  pyntes,  and  607  tons  of 
coppery  pyntes  of  the  value  of  52,286/. ;  and  firom  Bcdl3rmurtagh 
were  obtained  5500  tons  of  brown  heematite  of  the  value  of 
1512/.  Some  manganese  is  obtained  at  Cloughleah.  Gold  has 
been  found  near  Croghan  Kinshela,  but  of  late  years  not  in  any 
quantity. 

Fishing  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  success  especially  at 
Arklow,  and  the  boats  have  been  greatly  improved  m  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  fishermen  follow  fishmg  only,  and  not, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  alternately  with  farming.  Herring 
fishing  and  fishing  for  turbot,  soles,  plaice,  &c.,  are  practised ;  the 
fish  being  for  the  most  part  carriea  to  the  Dublin  market.  At 
Arklow  tnere  are  good  and  productive  oyster  beds.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  fishery  are  included  in  the  returns  for  the  neighbour- 
ing stations. 

Townsy  d&c. — Wicklow  contains  no  parliamentary  borough; 
only  two  towns,  Arklow  and  Wicklow,  of  over  2000  inhabi- 
tants, which  wholly  belong  to  it,  and  one.  Bray,  of  which  only  a 
portion  is  in  Wicklow.  Bray  is  noticed  under  Dublin  county 
(coL  471).  Of  the  other  towns  and  principal  villages  described  in 
the  E.  C.  we  give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  firom  1851,  ana  a  few  supplementary  particulars : — 

Arklow  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  col.  492Q,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca, 
and  a  station  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway, 
20  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Wicklow ;  pop.  4760,  an  increase  of  454. 
The  town  is  uttle  altered.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  dependent  on  the  mines  and  fishery,  both  which  have  much 
improved  of  late.  In  the  district  above  300  boats  and  1900  men 
ana  boys  are  employed  in  the  herring,  deep-sea,  and  oyster 
fisheries.  The  Arklow  oyster-beds  are  very  good,  and  have  been 
veiy  productive ;  but  the  produce  has  declmed  to  less  than  a 
fifth,  whilst  the  price  per  Iwirrel  has  risen  to  three  times  what  it 
was  a  few  years  back.  The  oysters  are  sent  to  the  London 
and  Dublin  markets,  and  to  the  oyster-beds  of  Kent  and  fVance. 

Wicklow  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1118],  the  county  town,  on  the 
aestuary  of  the  Vartrey,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway,  28i  miles  S.S.E.  from  Dublin ;  pop. 
3448,  an  increase  of  307.  Tne  town  is  small  and  has  little  trade. 
The  fishery  has  improved.  A  large  hotel  has  been  built  near  the 
railway-station  on  the  Murragh  ;  and  a  coastguard-station  estab- 
lished here.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Baltinglass  [E.  C.  vol.  i.  coL  854],  on  the  Slaney,  22  miles  W. 
of  the  Rathdrum  station ;  pop.  1304,  a  decrease  of  268.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday.  Blesdngtorif  on  the  Kildare  border  ; 
pop.  460,  a  decrease  of  95.    A  neat  new  Roman  Catholic  chureh 
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has  Leen  erected  here.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Blessing- 
ton  Park  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  Carnew, 
on  the  Wexford  Doraer,  4  miles  S.£.  from  the  Shillelagh  station ; 
pop.  918,  a  decrease  of  64.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 
Voiiardf  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Baltinglass ;  pop.  303,  a  decrease 
of  25 :  a  poor  little  place,  but  has  a  market  on  Saturday. 
Dunlavin,  5  miles  N. W.  of  Donard ;  pop.  658,  a  decrease  of 
99  ;  has  a  market  every  Wednesday.  Enniskerry^  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Bray  ;  pop.  374,  a  decrease  of  6  ;  has  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day. Newtown- Mount- Kennedy^  3  miles  S.W.  from  Kilcool 
station ;  pop.  566,  a  decrease  of  151.  The  beautiful  domain  of 
Mount  Kennedy  (R.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq.),  is  open  to  tourists 
on  week-days.  Ovoca,  or  Newbridgef  5  miles  S.  of  Rathdrum,  a 
station  on  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway;  a  favourite 
resort  for  tourists,  and  a  centre  for  the  Ballvmurtagh  and  Crone- 
bane  mining  district :  a  market  is  helcf  here  on  Saturday. 
Rathdrum  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  2671,  a  station  on  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  Railway,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Wicklow ;  pop.  1371.  The 
town  has  improved  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way. A  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Tinahely^  on  the  Shil- 
Jelagh  Branch  Railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  Aughrim;  pop. 
.510,  a  decrease  of  52.    A  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 

WIGAN,  Lancashire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1119],  17  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Manchester  by  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway.  Wigan  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1861  the  .borough  contained  6696  inhabited  houses, 
and  37,658  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5717  since  1851.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1866  was  863 ;  in  1868  there  were  4385 
registered,  and  3100  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  95,5552. ;  the  rateable  value  78,0482. 

Cotton-spinning  continues  to  be  the  staple  manufacture, 
Wi(^  possessing  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  kingdom. 
Cancoes,  ginghams,  and  table-cloths,  are  among  the  leading 
articles  made.  There  are  also  extensive  linen  mills.  The  great 
collieries  in  the  vicinity  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  several 
iron  furnaces  as  well  as  iron  and  brass  foundries.  Pickaxes, 
spades,  and  heavy  tools  are  largely  made.  The  town  has  been 
considerably  extended.  Many  new  streets  have  been  laid  out. 
The  parish  church  has  been  restored,  and  two  new  churches,  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  James,  have  been  erected,  the  latter  in  1864  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  N.  Eckersley.  A  new  town  hall  and  public 
rooms  have  also  been  built.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and 
Friday.    Two  newspapers  arc  published  weekly. 

WIGHT,  ISLE  of  [E.  C.  vol  iv.  col.  1120].  In  1861  the 
island  contained  10,357  inhabited  houses,  and  55,362  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  26,752  were  males,  and  28,610  females.  The 
representation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  but  one  member  was  taken  from  the 
borough  of  Newport,  which  had  previously  returned  two  mem- 
bers. The  island,  therefore,  now  sends  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  instead  of  three  as  before.  In  1861  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (excluding  the 
represented  borough)  was  8766,  of  inhabitants  47,428.  In  1863 
there  were  2218  electors  ;  in  1868  there  were  3807  registered, 
and  2471  voted  at  the  general  election. 

For  parliamentary  and  administrative  purposes  the  Isle  of 
Wight  IS  considered  a  division  of  the  counfy  of  Southampton  or 
Hampshire.  For  the  agricultural  and  educational  statistics  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  article  Hampshire,  E.  C.  S.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  tillage  of  the  island,  but  large  flocks  of 
slieep  are  kept  on  the  downs.  The  manufactures  are  of  only 
local  importance,  except  in  the  building  of  fast  steamers  and 
yachts,  for  which  Cowes  has  a  specialty.  A  leading,  if  not  the 
chief,  source  of  prosperty  is  the  influx  of  visitors  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  or  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate.  In  1866  a  railway  was  opened  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  from  Ryde  by  Brading  and  Shanklin  to  Yentnor, 
11^  miles.  A  line  about  4  miles  long  has  been  opened  from 
Cowes  to  Newport. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  contains  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Newport,  3  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Ryde,  Ventnor,  and 
West  Cowes,  and  4  smaller  towns.  Newport  has  a  separate 
article ;  of  tiie  other  towns  and  the  villages  mentioned  m  the 
original  article  we  give  the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with 
the  increase  or  decrease  from  1651,  and  a  few  supplementary 
particulars. 

Brading,  a  station  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway,  3J  miles  S. 
from  Ryde  ;  population  of  the  parish  3709,  an  increase  of  663. 
The  church  nas  been  thoroughl;^^  restored,  and  painted  glass 
windows  inserted}  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Hiilyer,  Many 
new  residences  have  b^en  erected. 


East  Cowes  TK  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  621],  in  Whippingham  parish, 
on  the  right  Dank  of  the  Medina  river,  4  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Newport ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  1954.  The 
town  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  Osborne,  the  residence  of  her  Majesty.  The  church  was 
enlarged  and  altered  in  1867.  East  Cowes  Park  has  been 
covered  with  handsome  villas.  There  are  extensive  shipbuilding 
yards,  where  steam-boats,  life-boats,  launches,  yachts,  &c.,  are  con- 
structed. There  are  numerous  good  shops,  offices,  bonding  ware- 
houses, and  wharves.  East  Cowes  is  connected  with  West  Cowes 
by  a  steam  ferry.  East  Cowes  castle  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Gort.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  other 
flne  seats. 

PFest  Cowes  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  col.  620],  is  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
place  and  summer  resort  in  connection  with  yachting,  A\  miles 
N.  from  Newport  by  railway ;  population  5482,  an  increase  of 
696.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  A  new  cemetery  has  been  formed  in  the  Newport-road, 
a  recreation  ground  of  9  acres  was  laid  out  in  1859,  ana  another, 
Prince's-green,  has  since  been  provided.  A  steam-boat  pier  and 
quay,  in  all  380  feet  long,  was  constructed  in  1866-8,  and  a  pro- 
menade 1000  feet  long  was  formed  along  the  sea  in  1864.  The 
parish  church,  St.  John,  was  restored,  and  a  new  tower  and 
spire  built  in  1864  :  St.  Mary's  was  rebuilt  in  1868 ;  Holy 
Trinity  was  enlarged  in  1862 ;  and  All  Saints'  Church,  Gurnard, 
was  erected  in  1863.  The  town  contains  a  custom-house,  a 
literary  institute,  a  dispensary,  several  benevolent  institutions, 
banks,  excellent  hotels,  lodginc-honses,  baths,  &c.  West  Cowes 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  island.  American  steamers  call  here 
and  embark  or  land  passengers  and  mails.  A  lar^e  business  is 
done  in  victualling  shipping.  The  ship  builders  oi  West  Cowes 
have  acquired  celebrity  for  the  construction  of  large  steamers 
and  yachts  of  the  fastest  character  and  finest  models.  There  are 
store  and  bonding  warehouses,  docks,  extensive  wire  rope  works, 
an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  sail  lofts.  In  the  Medina  is  an 
oyster  fishery.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly.  West  Cowes 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  The  club- 
house is  at  Cowes  castle. 

Ryde  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  391],  the  north-eastern  terminus  of 
the  Isle  of  Wig[ht  Railway,  and  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ports- 
mouth ;  population  9269,  an  increase  of  2122.  The  town,  which 
is  a  fashionable  watering  place,  has  been  much  improved  and 
extended,  and  is  now  the  laigest  town  in  the  island.  The  pier 
has  been  extended,  greatly  improved,  and  in  1864  anew  tramway 
was  laid  along  it.  Ryde  has  been  connected  with  Ventnor  by 
a  railway.  One  or  two  district  churches,  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  schools,  have  been  erected, 
the  last  at  the  cost  of  the  Countess  of  Clare.  The  town  contains 
a  theatre,  baths,  several  large  hotels,  banks,  philosophical  and 
scientific  societies,  literary,  and  numerous  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  club-house  was  enlarged  in 
1864.    Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Ventnor^  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Railway, 
11  miles  S.E.  from  Ryde  ;  population  of  the  town  3208,  an  in- 
crease of  639.  The  town  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  as  a 
watering  place  and  a  winter  residence  for  invalids.*  For  sanitary 
purposes  it  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  by  whom  a  new 
system  of  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  a  good  supply  of  water 
provided,  and  other  improvements  effected.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  baths,  hotels,  reading-rooms,  &c.  A  new  dis- 
trict church.  Holy  Trinity,  early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was 
erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Giles,  and  one  or  two 
chapels  have  been  built    A  newspaper  is  publi^ed  weekly. 

Yarmouth,  10^  miles  W.  from  Newport;  population  of  the 
parish  726,  an  increase  of  154.  The  church  nas  been  restored 
and  the  tower  raised.  Yarmouth  is  a  corporate  town,  but  has 
little  trade.  The  shipping  of  sand,  once  extensive,  has  declined. 
Coals  and  timber  are  imported.    The  market  is  on  Friday. 

The  following  are  the  villages,  with  the  populations  of  their 
respective  parishes,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851  : — 
Arreton,  an  agricultural  village,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Newport ; 
pop.  1880,  a  decrease  of  32.  The  chancel  of  the  church  has  been 
restored  and  richly  decorated.  Binsteadf  I  mile  W.  from  Ryde  ; 
pop.  486,  an  increase  of  169.  Stone  quarries  and  brick-lields 
afford  occupation.  Bonchurchy  adjoining  Ventnor  on  the  E. ;  pop. 
564,  an  increase  of  41.  Many  fine  residences,  villas,  and  terraces 
of  good  houses  have  been  built.  Calhoume,  6  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Newport ;  pop.  728,  an  increase  of  33.  Carisbrooke,  half-a- 
imle  from  Newport  on  the  S.W. ;  pop.  7502,  a  decrease  of  28. 
A  Dominican  Priory  for  18  nuns  was  erected  by  the  Countess  of 
Claie  in  1867,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Blomit     ChaU^  b\ 
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miles  W.  from  Ventnor ;  pop.  584,  a  decrease  of  45.    Fresh- 
vnUr,  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  r  annouth  ;  pop.  1678,  an  increase 
of  285.     Many  lodgini^-houses,  villas,  and   hotels  have  been 
erected  at  Freshwater  date,  where  also  extensive  fortifications 
have  been  constructed.    Faringford  Hill,  half-a-mile  to  the  W., 
is  the  seat  of  Tennyson,  the  Poet-Laureate.     Godahill,  5^  miles 
8.E.  from  Newport ;  pop.  1215,  a  decrease  of  101.    Appulder- 
combe,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Worsley  family,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  is  now  converted  into  an  educational 
establishment.    Helen's.  St,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Ryde  ;  pop.  2586, 
an  increase  of  638.    The  chancel  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1862,    At  Sea  View,  1  mile  N.,  a  favourite  residence  and  summer 
resort,  a  new  church,  St  Peter,  was  erected  in  1859.    Here 
are  also  hotels,  lodging-honws,  bathing-machines,  baths,  and 
reading  and  news-rooms.     Niton,  ^  miles  W.  from  Ventnor ; 
pop.  700,  an  increase  of  16.*    A  new  north  aisle  was  added  to  the 
church  in  1865.    Sandoton,  a  station  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rail- 
wa^r,  6  miles  S.  from  Ryde ;  pop.  returned  in  that  of  Blading 
parish.    The  village  has  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of 
its  growing  fetvour  as  a  sea-bathing  place.    It  has  many  good 
lodging-houses,  3  hotels,  baths,    Mthing-machines,  &c     The 
church  was  enlar^  in  1861,  and  there  are  dinenting  chapels, 
schools,  and  a  literary  institute.    The  barracks  at  the  west 
end  of  the  village  have  been  converted  into  a  military  hos- 
pital   A  newsnaper  is  published  here.    ShankUn,  a  station  on 
the  Isle  of  Wignt  railway,  4  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Ventnor  ;  pop. 
479,  an  increase  of  124.    The  village  is  lighted  with  gas,  andhas 
been  provided  with  a  good    supply  of  water  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  established  in  1863.    The  church,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  was  thoroughly  restored,  and  transepts  added,  in  1859. 
Whippingham,  3  miles   N.E.  from   Newport;    pop.  3915,  an 
increase  of  800.    The  church  was  rebuilt  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Humbert    It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a  low  central 
tower  and  short  spire,  of  the  transition  m>m  Norman  to  First 
Pointed  in  style,  rather  peculiar  in  its  general  appearance,  rich 
in  carvings  and  decoration,  and  having  all  the  windows  of 
paintedgiass. 

WIGTON,  or  WIGTOWN,  the  capital  of  Wigtonshire,  Scot- 
land  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1125],  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  Newton- 
Stewart  branch  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  In  1861  the  royal 
buigh  contained  350  inhabited  houses,  and  2101  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  20  since  1851.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
buigh  was  2027.  Wigton  unites  with  New  Gdloway,  Stranraer, 
and  Whithorn,  to  form  the  Wigton  District  of  Bu^hs,  which 
returns  1  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the 
district  contained  1541  inhabited  houses,  and  10,385  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  500 ;  in  1868  there  were 
980  registered,  and  848  voted  at  the  general  election.  No 
mateiial  change  has  been  made  in  the  appearance  or  trade  of 
the  town.  On  the  31  st  of  December,  1867,  tnere  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  52  sailing-vessels  of  2827  tons,  and  1 
steam- vessel  of  284  tons.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleaied 
at  the  port,  inwards  548  sailing-vessels  of  18,675  tons  aggregate 
burden,  and  47  steamers  of  13,115  tons;  outwards  3SS9  sailing- 
vessels  of  11,838  tons,  and  40  steamers  of  13,931  tons,  all  British, 
and  almost  exclusively  coasting. 

WIGTONSHIRE  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  1125].  The  area  of  the 
county  is  512*3  square  miles,  or  327,906  acres.  In  1861  the 
population  was  42,095,  of  whom  19,395  were  males,  and  22,700 
females,  a  decrease  of  1294  since  1851.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren from  6  to  15  attending  school  was  6220 ;  scholars  of  all 
ages  6871.  Wigtonshire  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  1  for  the  county  at  large,  and  1  for  the  Wigton 
District  of  Buighs.  In  1865  there  were  1108  electors  for  the 
county ;  in  18&  there  were  1530  registered,  and  1371  voted  at 
the  general  election.  Wigtonshire  is  crossed  from  east  to  west 
by  the  southern  section  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  which  enters 
it  from  Kirkcudbrightshire  at  Newton-Stewart,  and  terminates 
at  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast 

The  farming  is  generaUv  excellent,  and  great  attention  is 
ffiven  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1868  two-fifths  of 
the  suriace  were  under  crops,  and  of  this  considerably  over  a 
fourth  (28*5  per  cent.)  was  under  com ;  green  crops  had  about 
half  that  acreage,  but  a  much  larger  space  was  given  to  the  arti- 
ficial grasses.  Of  the  com  acreage  oats  took  nearly  nine-tenths 
(88  per  cent),  wheat  ranking  next,  but  taking  only  a  twelfth  the 
acreage- of  oats.  Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  ^en  crops, 
tumips  and  swedes  occupied  four-fifths  ;  potatoes  bemg  the  only 
other  crop  grown  to  any  extent  In  June,  1868,  the  entire  area 
under  crops  was  133,503  acres,  of  which  37,755  acien  were  under  I 
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com  crops ;  18,491  acres  under  green  crops ;  46,569  acres  under 
clover  and  other  artificial  grasses;  27,219  acres  permanent 
pasture,  and  2465  acres  bare  fallow.  Of  the  acreage  under  com, 
33,435  acres  were  oats,  2793  acres  wheat,  1174  acres  barley  or 
here,  and  290  acres  beuis  and  peas.  Of  the  acreage  under  green 
crops,  3108  acres  were  potatoes,  and  14,973  acres  tumips  and 
swedes.  The  number  of  cattle  was  35,184,  of  which  15,836  were 
milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  11,636  under  two  years  of  age; 
sheep  138,391,  of  which  52,170  were  under  one  year  old;  and 
7575  pigs. 

There  are  no  manufactures  beyond  those  required  for  local 
purposes,  and  the  only  mining  operations  are  at  Black  Craig, 
where  131  tons  of  lead  ore,  producing  98  tons  of  lead,  were 
obtained  in  1867.  Fishing  employs  some  of  the  villagers  along 
the  coast 

Toums,  d;c. — Wigtonshire  contains  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
burghs  of  Wigton,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn,  and  one  other  town, 
Newton-Stewart,  of  over  SSOOO  inhabitants.  Wigton  is  noticed  in 
a  separate  article ;  of  the  other  towns  and  principal  villages  we 
give  the  populations  in  1861,  with  the  increase  or  decrea«e  from 
1851,  ana  a  few  supplementary  particulars : — 

Stranraer,  at  the  head  of  Lochryan  Bay,  and  a  station  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  23  miles  W.  of  Newton-Stewart ;  popula- 
tion of  the  royal  burgh,  3980.  Stranraer  is  a  member  of  the 
Wigton  District  of  Buighs  ;  the  population  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh,  which  includes  also  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Inch  and 
LeswaJt,  was  6273,  an  increase  of  535.  Tne  trade  of  the  town 
is  litUe  changed.  The  commerce  is  almost  entirely  coastwise. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  reach  the  town ;  laiger  vessels  lie  in  the 
roads  half  a  mile  distant  On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1867, 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  49  sailing-vessels 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2969  tons ;  and  during  1867  there 
entered  and  cleared — ^inwards,  378  British  sailing-vessels  of 
16,617  tons,  405  steamen  of  142,083  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1534  tons ;  outwards,  74  British  sailing-vessels  of 
2853  tons,  402  steamers  of  140,969  tons,  and  4  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  1534  tons.  Steamers  ply  r^ularly  to  Glasgow  and 
Belfast  Hand-loom  weaving,  nail-making  and  tanning  are  the 
principal  handicrafts. 

IVhithom,  a  contributory  to  the  Wigton  District  of  Buighs,  11 
miles  S.  of  Wigton ;  pop.  1623,  a  decrease  of  29.  It  is  a  place 
of  little  trade  or  importance. 

NewtonrSteujartjOn  the  Kirkcudbright  border,  and  a  station  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway,  is  a  burgh  of  oarony  and  a  town  of  some 
trade  ;  pop.  2535,  a  decrease  of  64.  It  is  pleasantly  and  conve- 
niently situated ;  is  fre(^uented  by  tourists  ;  has  some  trade  in 
wool ;  hand-loom  weavmg  and  a  manufactorv  of  leather ;  a 
Market-house,  reading-rooms,  and  a  library ;  churches,  chapels, 
and  schools ;  and  agncultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

Dramore,  or  Drumore,  near  the  Mull  of  Galloway ;  pop.  429,  of 
whom  254  were  females  ;  the  most  southerly  town  in  Scotland  ; 
has  a  small  coasting  and  fishing  trade.  Oarlieston,  a  small  sea- 
port, with  an  excellent  harbour,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Wigton ;  pop. 
685.  Glenltiee,  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  15  imles  N.  W. 
of  Newton-Stewart ;  pop.  1013  ;  has  increased  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway.  Kirkcouxm,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  6|  miles 
S. W.  of  Newton-Stewart ;  pop.  734.  PortpcUrick,  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  from  Stranraer ;  pop.  1206,  an 
increase  of  168.  Portpatrick  has  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  which  70,0002.  has  been  expended  since  1856,  and  above 
250,000/.  altogether,  but  the  pier  has  been  partly  destroy*  d,  the 
lighthouse  undermined,  and  the  harbour  mjured  by  a  recent 
storm.  Being  the  nearest  port  to  the  Irish  coast  (21  miles  to 
Donaghadee),  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  some  day  become  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic ;  but  at  present  the  steam  communication  is 
intermittent.  Portpatrick  and  Donaffhadee  are  coxmected  by 
submarine  telegraph.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
fishing. 

WILTON,  Wiltshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1128],  2^  miles  N.W. 
from  Salisbury  bv  the  Great  Western  Railway,  returns  1  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
1814  inhabited  houses,  and  8657  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  50 
since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  265 ;  and  931 
were  r^stered  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
61,686^;  the  rateable  value  54,631^  The  town  is  unaltered. 
The  carpet  manufactory  now  employs  about  500  hands. 

WILTSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1129].  The  area  of  the 
county  is  1351*7  square  miles,  or  865,092  acres.  The  population 
in  1861  was  249,311,  of  whom  122,592  were  males,  and  126,719 
females,  a  decrease  of  4910  since  1851.  In  1801  the  populatioa 
was  183,820 ;  tJie  increase  in  60  years  waa,  thenfore,  66,481|  or 
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36  per  cent. ;  the  decrease  in  the  last  10  years  was  2  per  cent 
The  number  of  families  in  1861  was  58,151 ;  of  inhabited  houses 
53,059.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  county  representation 
was  undisturbed,  but  the  boroughs  of  Marlborougn;  Chippen- 
ham, and  Devizes  were  each  r^uced  to  1  member ;  and  the 
county  has,  therefore,  only  15  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  18  as  previously.  For  parliamentary  pur- 
poses the  county  is  dividea  into  North  and  South  Wiltshire, 
€ach  division  returning  2  members.  In  1861  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  county  contained  17,615  inhabited  houses,  and 
79y362  inhabitants.  In  1865  there  were  5146  electors,  and  6857 
were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was 
517,417/.;  the  rateable  value  457,7671.  The  Southern  Dwieion 
contained  15,841  inhabited  houses,  and  73,932.  inhabitants  in 
1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  3343,  and  3810 
were  r^steied  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  was  472,820^  in 
1865  ;  the  rateable  value  412,958/. 

The  railways  belong  to  the  Great  Western  and  London  and 
South- Western  systems,  and  remain  much  as  described  in  the 
original  article,  the  chief  additions  being  that  the  Great 
Western  branch  from  Westbury  to  Warminster  has  been  con- 
tinued to  Salisbury,  and  the  Salisbury  and  Exeter  line  of 
the  South- Western  mus  been  carried  westward  from  Salisbury  to 
the  border  of  the  county  near  Gillingham. 

Of  the  agriculture  of  Wiltshire,  and  its  character  as  a  dairy 
and  sheep-mrming  county,  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  original 
article.  It  has  since  changed  but  little,  except  by  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  extension  of  drainage, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful  implements  and 
machinery.  About  five-sixths  (82*3  per  cent)  of  the  surface 
are  under  crops.  Of  this  considerably  imder  a  third  (30*8  per 
cent.)  is  com  ;  above  a  seventh  green  crops ;  and  nearly  three- 
sevenths  (41*6  per  cent.)  permanent  pasture.  Of  the  com 
acreage  nearly  half  (47  per  cent)  is  wheat,  above  a  third  barley, 
about  a  seventh  oats.  Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  green 
crops  turnips  and  swedes  take  two-thirds ;  vetches  a  fifth.  Hops 
are  returned  at  only  one  acre,  and  flax  at  but  193  acres.  In 
1868  there  were  710^8  acres  under  crops,  of  which  218,967 
acres  were  com,  103,597  acres  green  crops,  69,092  acres  clover 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  296,036  acres  permanent  pasture,  and 
23,022  acres  bare  follow.  Of  the  acreage  under  com  103,522 
acres  were  wheat,  63,047  acres  barley,  31,275  acres  oats,  1650 
acres  rye,  12,412  acres  beans,  and  7061  aci^  peas.  Of  the 
acreage  under  green  crops  3746  acres  were  potatoes,  67,979  acres 
turnips  and  swedes,  39C^  acres  mangold,  382  acres  carrots,  6696 
acres  cabbage,  and  20,887  acres  vetches,  &c  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1868,  tnere  were  in  the  county  81,167  cattle,  of  which 
50,270  were  milch  cows  and  heifers,  and  19,972  under  two  years 
of  age  ;  786,210  sheep,  of  which  308,170  were  under  one  year 
bid  ;  and  62,301  pigs. 

Wiltshire  has  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  long  the  staple,  has  aeclined, 
except  in  the  district  of  which  Bradford  is  the  centre.  Silk  is 
made  somewhat  largely  at  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Mere,  and 
Malmesbury.  There  is  a  laige  carpet-mill  at  Wilton.  Cutlery 
is  made  at  Salisbury.  Flax  is  spun  at  Mere,  and  malting  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  at  most  oi  the  laiger  towns,  and  in  some 
on  an  important  scale. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decen- 
nial inquiry  (1867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in  Wilt- 
shire:— 

''Returns  to  the  National  Society's  statistical  inquiry  as  to 
Church  education  in  this  county  have  been  received  from  all  the 
parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  except  seven.  Thirty  parishes 
nave  no  Church,  National,  or  parochitd  schools.  Of  tnese  30 
parishes,  9  have  cottage  or  dames'  schools,  and  the  population  of 
each  is  veir  small.  Of  the  remaining  21  parishes,  15  are  pro- 
vided for  bv  schools  in  adjoining  parishes,  and  7  of  these  15 
have  a  population  under  100.  In  7  others  the  population  is  less 
than  200,  the  population  of  the  remaining  one  oemg  under  300. 
Six  parishes  only  are  entirely  destitute  of  Church  day-schools, 
but  the  population  of  these  rai^s  only  from  20  to  65.  In  1856-7 
there  were  27,113  week-day  scholars,  or  1  in  9*3  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  county  ;  in  1866-7  there  were  30,055,  or  1  in 
8*2  of  the  entire  population  of  the  coimty.  In  1856-7  there  were 
26,196  Sunday-school  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were  22,899*  In 
1856-7  there  were  1467  evening  scholars ;  in  1866-7  there  were. 
5523.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858 
reported  that,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
given  in  the  schools  ox  all  the  religious  denominations,  private 
advfetiture  schools  being  excluded,  Wilts  stood  in  the  highest 


position  as  compared  with  other  counties  in  the  number  of  its 
children  at  schooL  By  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  seen  that 
Church  education  since  1856-7  has  much  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  population.  As  Wilts  occupies  so  prr- 
minent  a  position  as  regards  education,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  reliable  statistics  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  crime  in 
proportion  to  its  population  is  less  in  Wilts  than  in  any  other 
county,  also  as  to  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
its  pauperism." 

towns  and  Villages : — Wiltshire  contains  the  county  town  of 
Salisbury,  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Calne,  Chippenham, 
Cricrlade,  Devizes,  Malhesburt,  Marlborouoh,  Westbury, 
and  Wilton  ;  5  other  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  Melksham,  New  Swindon,  Trowbridge,  and  Warmin- 
ster; and  10  smaller  towns.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals 
have  separate  articles,  of  the  other  towns  and  the  villages  men- 
tioned m  the  original  article  we  give  the  respective  populations 
in  1861,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  from  1851,  with  a  few  sup- 
'plementary  particulars. 

Ainesburyl^,  C.  vol.  i.  col.  312],  8  miles  N.  from  Salisbury  ; 
population  of  the  parish  1138,  a  decrease  of  34.  A  new  ceme- 
terv  was  laid  out  m  1860.  The  employments  are  agricultural, 
and  the  market  is  obsolete.  Stonehenge  is  2  miles  W.  of  the  town. 

BradfordronrAvon  FE.  C.  voL  ii  col.  81],  on  the  Wilts  and 
Somerset  Railway,  3|  miles  N. W.  from  Trowbridge ;  population 
4291,  an  increase  of  51.    The  church  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored, and  several  memorial  windows  by  O'Connor  and  Hard- 
man  inserted.  A  large  Town-hall,  Gothic  in  sWle,  of  Bath  stone, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Fuller.    A  general 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  one  for  cattle  and  cheese  every 
alternate  Tuesday.     Ihe  cnief  manufacture  is  of  broad-cloth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  quarries.    Kingston  HoiLse, 
the  residence  of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston,  has  been 
restored  by  the  present  proprietor,  S.  Moulton,  Ksq. 

Corsham  [E.  U.  voL  ii.  coL  5971,  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, 4  miles  S.W.  from  Chippenham  ;  population  of  the  porLsh 
3196,  an  increase  of  24.  A  new  churcn,  Second  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  at  Corsham  Side  in  1866  from  the  designs  of 
3(&.  HakewilL  Corsham  is  the  centre  of  a  laige  agricultural 
district,  and  has  a  good  trade,  but  the  manufactures  have  de- 
cayed.   In  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries. 

Downton  [E.  C.  voL  ii.  coL  800],  on  the  Salisburv  and  Dorset 
Railway,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Salisbury ;  population  of  the 
parish  3566.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  restored  in  1860, 
and  the  tower  reduced  to  its  ori^nal  height  Paper  and  flour- 
mills,  malt-houses,  a  tanyard,  bnck-fields,  and  limekilns,  afford 
employment.    The  market  is  obsolete. 

He^tetbury,  on  the  Salisbury  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  S^  miles  S.S.E.  from  Westbury ;  population  of  the 
pariah  1103,  a  decrease  of  107.'  The  church  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1867  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and 
several  memorial  windows  inserted.    The  market  is  obsolete. 

Highworth  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  coL  177],  4|  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the 
Shrivenham  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ;  population 
of  the  tything  631,  a  decrease  of  67,  of  the  parish  3629,  a  decrease 
of  397.  The  chancel  of  the  church  was  restored  in  1861,  and  a 
memorial  window  to  the  Prince  Consort  inserted.  The  trade 
has  declined.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  a  cattle  market 
is  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  eadi  month. 

Hindon,  9  miles  S.  from  the  Warminster  station  of  the  Wilts 
and  Somerset  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  604. 

East  OT  Market  LamngUm,  6  miles  S.  from  the  Devizes  Railway 
station ;  population  of  the  parish,  1583,  an  increase  of  394. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1862.  A  Workmen's  Hall  was 
erected  in  1865.    The  market  is  obsolete* 

Melksham  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  756],  on  the  Wilts  and  Somerset 
Railway,  5{  miles  N.E.  from  Trowbridge ;  population.  2452,  a 
decrease  ox  479.  The  manufactures  are  of  woollen  doth,  hair 
cloth,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  ropes,  and  sacking,  and  there  are  ext^sive 
maltings.  A  market  for  cattle,  sheep^  and  pigs  is  held  every 
alternate  Tuesdav. 

Mere  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  coL  760],  4  miles  N.  from  the  Gillingham 
station  of  the  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  Railway ;  population  c3  the 
parish,  2929,  a  decrease  of  62.  A  new  cemetery  has  been  laid 
out  A  new  Congre^tional  chapel  was  erected  in  1868.  Silk 
and  flax-spinning  mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery^  furnish  em- 
ployment.    The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

Pew»py  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  160],  an  agricultural  town  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  (Trowbridge  branch),  7  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Marlborough  ;  population  of  the  parish,  2027.  The  parikh 
church,  which  ranges  irom  First  to  Third  Pointed  in  date,  was 
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partially  restored  and  the  chancel  rebuilt  in  1861,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  0.  £.  Street,  from  whose  designs  schools  were 
erected  in  1862.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed  in  1863.  A  small 
com  market  is  held  on  Tuesday. 

Swindon,  on  the  Qreat  Western  Railway  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col. 
748J,  77^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London ;  population  of  the 
parish,  6866,  an  increase  of  1980.  The  town  has  been  gready 
improved  tmder  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  many  excellent 
shops  have  been  o})ened.  It  contains  a  town-hall,  assembly 
rooms,  and  a  spacious  Com  Exchange,  erected  in  1867,  in  which 
the  com  market  is  held  on  Monday.  Markets  are  held  every 
alternate  Monday  for  cattle  and  cheese.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  quarries.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 
At  New  SmndoThf  or  Swindon  New  Town,  ^  of  a  mile  N.  from 
Old  Swindon,  a  large  town  has  arisen  about  the  railway  station 
and  works.  The  population  was  4167  in  1861,  but  has  since 
greatly  increased.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains,  besides 
the  church,  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan 
and  Welsh  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  cha})el8 ;  schools,  a 
Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  free  recreation  ground. 
A  market-house,  public  baths,  &c.,  have  been  built  by  the  New 
Swindon  Improvement  Company,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
persons  connected  with  the  railway ;  there  are  also  an  industrial, 
co-operative,  and  temperance  societies.  The  locomotive  factory 
and  works  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  employ  2000  hands. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Troxobridge  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  901],  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (Trowbridge  branch),  11{  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chippen- 
ham ;  population,  9626,  a  decrease  of  531.  The  church  has  been 
restoreo.  The  manufacture  of  broadcloth  and  kerseymere  is 
carried  on. 

fVarminster,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ^Salisbury  line), 
4  miles  S.  from  Westbury ;  population,  3676,  a  aecrease  of  545. 
The  church  has  been  reseated.  A  new  church,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  built  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town  in  1865.  There  are  a  grammar  school  and  an  Athe- 
naeum. A  mission  house  has  been  established  for  preparing 
young  men  for  St.  Augustine's  College,  and  another,  St  Denny's 
Home  and  Orphanage,  for  training  females  for  mission  work.  A 
Cottage  Hospital  was  erected  in  1866.  Malting  is  extensively 
carried  on.  A  large  com  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Four 
miles  S.  is  Longleat  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 

Wootton  Bassettf  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  6  miles  W. 
of  Swindon ;  population  of  the  parish,  2191,  an  increase  of  68. 
The  town  hasoeen  improved,  and  has  a  good  agrictdtural  trade. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  the  population  being 
that  of  their  respective  parishes : — AldSoume,  or  Atdmm,  8  miles 
N.W.  from  the  Hungerford  station ;  pop.  1539,  a  decrease  of 
123.  Anhton  Keynes,  3  miles  N.  from  the  Minety  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway ;  pop.  1382,  an  increase  of  17.  Steeple 
Ashton,  4  miles  £.  from  the  Trowbridge  station ;  pop.  of  the 
tvthing  776,  a  decrease  of  26.  Much  of  the  common  land  about 
the  viUage  has  been  enclosed.  Great  Bedwyn  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col. 
966],  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  Hungerford  railway  station ;  pop. 
2263,  an  increase  of  70.  The  church  has  been  restored.  The 
market  is  discontinued.  Box,  a  station  on  the  Great  Westem 
Railway,  5  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bath  ;  pop.  2051,  an  increase  of 
64.  Brewing  and  malting  are  earned  on,  but  the  main  depen- 
dence is  on  Vxe  great  stone  quarries.  Maiden  Bradley,  4^  miles 
S.E.  of  the  Witluim  railway  station ;  pop.  of  the  parish,  part  of 
which  is  in  Somersetshire,  653,  a  decrease  of  51.  North  Bradley, 
2  miles  S.  of  the  Trowbridge  railway  station ;  nop.  of  the  tything 
955,  a  decrease  of  32.  The  church  of  St.  Niciiolas  was  restored 
in  1863.    Bratton,  2^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  Westbury  staition ; 

Sop.  of  the  chapelry  744,  an  increase  of  23.  A  memorial  win- 
ow,  by  Haxdman,  of  Archdeacon  Drury,  the  late  vicar,  was 
erected  in  the  church  in  1864.  Bromham,  4  miles  N.W.  from 
Devices;  pop.  1402,  a  decrease  of  217.  The  chancel  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1865.  A  plain  slab  in  the  churchvard 
marks  the  grave  of  Thomas  Moore,  his  wiie  and  two  children. 
Biehop^s  Cannvnge,  3  miles  N.  from  Devizes  station ;  pop.  4062, 
an  increase  of  137.  Castle  Combe,  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  Chip- 
penham Station ;  pop.  534,  a  decrease  of  23.  The  church  has 
been  partially  restored  and  painted  glass  windows  inserted. 
Corsley,  3  miles  E.  from  Frome ;  j>op.  1235,  a  decrease  of  238. 
Orvdwell,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Tetbury-road  junction  ;  pop.  799,  an 
increase  of  18.  West  Dean,  on  the  South- Westem  Railway,  6 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Salisbury ;  pop.  446.  The  church  of  St. 
Mary  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site  in  1866.  The  chancel  of  the  old 
church  has  been  preserved  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  In  the  hamlet 
of  East  Chinstead  a  small  new  chapd-of-ease  nas  been  erected  on 


the  site  of  an  older  one.  Longbridge  Deverhill,  3  miles  S.  of  the 
Warminster  station ;  pop.  1197,  a  decrease  of  181.  The  church 
has  been  restored.  The  cloth  manufakcture  has  decayed,  but 
there  are  silk-mills  and  brick  and  tile  works.  Fonthill  Gifford, 
2|  miles  N.N.W.  from  Tisbury  station ;  pop.  430,  a  decrease  of 
12.  Holy  Trinity,  a  new,  veryrich  and  costly  Third  Pointed 
church,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  R  wyatt,  was  built  by  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  in  1866,  on  the  site  of  that  erected  in  1748  by 
Alderman  Beckford.  Near  the  site  of  Vathek  Beckford's  famous 
abbey,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  built  a  splendid  man- 
sion. Hilperton,  1^  miles  N.E.  from  the  Trowbridge  station; 
pop.  880,  a  decrease  of  116.  East  KnoyU,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
the  Semley  station ;  pop.  1034,  a  decrease  of  76.  The  church 
has  been  partially  rebuilt.  Lacock,  or  Laycock,  4  miles  S.  of  the 
Chippenham  station  ;  pop.  1499,  a  decrease  of  154.  A  Gothic 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1863,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Gale.  Lacock  Abbey,  the  seat  of  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  Esq.,  and  several  other  good  residences,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ludgershall,  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Andover 
station;  pop.  595,  an  increase  of  15,  is  now  a  mere  village. 
The  church  has  been  repaired.  Potteme,  2  miles  S.  from 
Devizes ;  pop.  1826,  an  increase  of  48.  Purton,  a  station  on  the 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  Railway,  4^  miles  N.W.  from 
Swindon;  pop.  2087,  the  same  as  in  1851.  Bamsbury-onr 
Kennet,  5  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  Hungerford  station ;  pop. 
2533,  a  decrease  of  163.  Brewing,  malting,  and  tanning  are 
carried  on ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  fine  seats.  Rowde, 
2  miles  N.W.  from  Devizes  station;  pop.  1142,  an  increase  of 
14.  Sherston  Magna,  5i  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Malmesbury 
station ;  |>op.  1503,  a  aecrease  of  86.  Tisbury,  a  laige  village 
and  a  station  of  the  South- Westem  Railway,  10  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Wilton  ;  pop.  940.  The  church  is  a  tine  cmciform  build- 
ing, and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  magnificent  yew  tree,  30  feet  in 
circumference.  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels 
are  in  the  village,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Wardour 
Castle,  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour. 

WINCHESTER,  Hampshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1142],  66J 
miles  S.W.  from  London,  and  12^  N.  by  E.  from  Southampton 
by  the  London  and  South- Westem  Railway,  returns  2  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
2392  inhabited  houses,  and  14,776  inhabitants,  an  increase,  of 
1072  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866  was  963; 
and  1557  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  779  voted ;  at  that  of  1868  about  1400.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  63,401/.;  the  rateable  value  was  50«067/. 

Winchester  has  no  manufactures,  but  as  the  county  town,  an 
episcopal  ciW,  the  seat  of  one  of  our  great  grammar-schools,  and 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  it  has  a  large  retail  trade. 
Under  the  Local  Board  of  Health  various  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  effected ;  the  drainage  has  been  amended ;  extensive 
water  works  erected ;  and  a  new  cemetery  with  two  neat  mor- 
tuary chapels  laid  out  south-west  of  the  town.  Some  restorations 
have  been  made  in  the  cathedral,  especially  in  the  west  front, 
where  a  new  statue  was  in  1861  placed  in  the  niche  over  the 
gable,  and  other  renovations  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Colson.  St.  John's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
other  old  churches  have  undergone  repur  and  partial  renovation, 
and  two  new  churches  have  oeen  built ;  Holy  Trinity  by  the 
North  Wall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr,  H.  Woodyer,  and  Christ 
Church,  West  Hill,  a  Second  Pointed  building  of  a  continental 
type,  designed  by  Mr.  K  Christian  in  1861.  The  fine  church 
of  St.  Cross  was  reopened  in  1865,  after  extensive  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Butterfield.  A  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  First  Pointed  in  style,  designed  by  Mr.  Pocock, 
1865,  and  one  or  two  other  dissenting  chapels,  have  been  built 
or  restored.  In  1863  the  tower  of  the  College  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  one  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield  ; 
the  chapel  has  been  repaired  and  some  memorial  windows 
inserted ;  and  a  new  house  erected  for  the  head  master.  A  new 
Diocesan  Training  College,  for  56  students,  of  a  somewhat 
austere  mediseval  aspect,  was  erected  in  1863  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Colson.  The  celebrated  City  Cross  was  restored  in  1865 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  new  statues  of  King 
Alfred,  William  of  Wykeham,  and  de  Lunn,  the  first  mayor  of 
Winchester,  placed  in  the  principal  niches,  and  the  others  re- 
chiselled.  Among  the  new  buildinca^ire  a  neat  Com  Exchange 
in  Jewry-street,  and  a  masonic  hall^  Gothic  in  style,  erected  in 
1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stephen.  The  markets  are  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.     A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

WINDSOR,  or  NEW  WINDSOR,  Berkshire  [E.  C.  vol  iv. 
coL  1144^  21j^  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Westem  Railway. 
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By  the  Refonn  Act  of  1867  WindBor  letums  only  1  member  to 
tbe  House  of  Commons  instead  of  2  as  previously.  In  1861  the 
borough  contained  1577  inhabited  houses  and  9520  inhabitants, 
a  decrease  of  76  since  1851.  In  1866  there  were  651  electors, 
and  1775  were  registered  in  1868.  At  the  general  election  of 
1865,  603  electors  voted,  and  1598  at  that  of  1868.  The  esti- 
mated rental  in  1866  was  44,7082. ;  the  rateable  value  was 
33,3562. 

The  castle  is  the  chief  object  in  Windsor,  the  town  being  in 
effect  a  dependencv  on  it.  In  the  castle  itself  many  repairs  and 
alterations  of  a  suostantial  and  ornamental  character  have  been 
made,  and  its  appearance  altogether  improved.  A  complete 
system  of  drainage  has  also  been  carried  out  in  connection  with 
it.  Various  restorations  have  been  effected  in  St.  George's 
Chapel ;  West's  window  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  one  of  a 
more  stiictly  mediceval  character  substituted.  The  interior  of 
what  was  known  as  Wolsey^s  Chapel  has  been  restored  in  a  venr 
elaborate  and  costly  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  his  children* 
The  decorative  features  comprise  designs  executed  in  incised 
marble  bv  Baron  Triquetti,  mosaics  by  Salviati,  and  painted 
glass  windows  by  Clayton  and  BelL  A  splendid  mausoleum  for 
the  Prince  Consort  has  been  erected  by  the  Queen  at  Frogmore. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  an  octagonal  cupola  rising 
from  the  centre  and  over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  pnnce.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  marked  oy  solidity  of  diazucter,  the 
interior  by  extreme  riumess  of  ornamentation.  The  architects 
were  Professor  L.  Gruner  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Humbert  In  tiie  town 
itself  many  improvements  have  been  made ;  the  Town-hall  has 
been  carefully  restored,  some  good  buildings  and  shops  erected, 
and  the  theatre  remodelled.  The  interior  of  the  pansh  church 
is  in  process  of  alteration  and  renovation,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Teulon.  A  new  church,  All  Saints,  early  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  rather  rich  interior, 
was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field.  In  1868  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  late  First  Pointed  in  stvle,  was  erected 
in  the  Alma-road  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler.  An 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  educational  buildings  by  the 
erection,  close  to  the  Bachelor's  Acre,  in  1862,  of  the  Royal  iVee 
and  Industrial  Schools,  for  500  children.  Near  it  a  handsome 
range  of  almshouses,  Elizabethan  in  style,  was  erected  in  1864 
from  the  dengns  of  Mr.  Edgington. 

WISBEACH,  Cambridgeshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1148], 
7|  miles  N.  by  E.  from  March  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
In  1861  the  borough  contained  2076  inhabited  houses  and  9276 
inhabitants.  Wisbeach  is  a  busy  and  thriving  town.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
seeds,  mostly  coastwise,  but  of  late  the  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased. Among  the  articles  imported  are  timber,  barley,  maize, 
and  linseed.  Tne  quays  have  been  improved,  new  warehouses 
erected,  and  the  railway  facilities  extended.  On  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  40 
sailing-vessels  of  the  amregate  burden  of  5408  tons,  and  7 
steamers  of  2496  tons.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared, 
inwards,  269  British  sailing-vessels  of  22,114  tons,  15  steam- 
vessels  of  1365  tons,  and  80  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  14,125  tons; 
outwards,  175  British  sailing-vessels  of  8857  tons,  and  3  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  256  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duty  collected 
at  the  port  during  1867  was  994^  Ship  and  baive  building 
vaids,  mast  and  block  lofts,  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
breweries  and  tanneries,  saw-miUs,  tobacco-pipe  works,  and 
brick-fields  afford  considerable  employment.  At  the  market,  on 
Saturday,  a  large  quantity  of  com  is  sold.  A  spacious  new 
cattle  market  was  opened  in  April,  1869.  The  church  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  has  been  restored  ;  a  chapel-of-ease,  a  Baptist 
chapel,  a  Com  Exchange,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings  nave 
been  erected,  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out.  There  are  council 
rooms  and  a  sessions  house,  news  rooms,  and  a  literaiy  institute. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

WOKINGHAM,  or  OAKINGHAM,  Berkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv. 
col.  1155],  18  miles  W.  from  Staines  by  the  Staines  and  Readins 
Railway.  In  1861  the  town  contained  472  inhabited  houses  and 
2404  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  132  since  1851,  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1864.  A  handsome  new  churcn,  St. 
Paul's,  was  erected  at  Bearwood  in  1864,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J. 
Walter,  M.P.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer.  It  is  large, 
late  First  Pointed  in  style,  of  Bristol  blue-stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  is  richly  decorated,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire  170  feet 
high.  A  Baptist  chapel,  Italian  Gothic  in  style,  was  built  in 
1861  from  the  designs  of  Messts.  Ponlton  and  Woodman.  A  new 


Gothic  town-hall,  with  a  covered  market  beneath,  was  erected  in 
1860  by  the  same  architects. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  Staffoidshire  [E  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1156], 
12}  miles  N.W.  from  Birmingham  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
was  60,860  in  1861.  Wolverhampton  returns  2  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  parliamentary  borough  con- 
tained 28,432  inhabited  houses  and  147,670  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  27,922  since  1851.  The  number  of  electors  in  1866 
was  4830,  and  15,772  were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  458,6182. ;  the  rateable  value  was  368,741. 

For  over  two  centuries  Wolverhampton  has  been  the  centre  of 
the  lock  manufacture  of  South  Staffordshire,  and  it  is  still  in- 
creasing in  the  extent  and  improving  in  the  character  of  its  pro- 
ductions.  The  finest  and  some  of  the  lowest  priced  cabinet,  pad, 
fine  plate,  rim,  and  mortice  locks  are  manufactured  here,  and  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.     Another  great  industry  of  which 
Wolverhampton  is  the  head-quarters  u  tin-plate  working  and 
japan  ware  manufacture,  which  together  employ  nearly  2000 
persons.    Galvanizing,  or  the  process  of  coating  iron  goods  with 
zinc,  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance  here,  and  now  employs 
a  lai^  number  of  men.    Other  leading  works  are  extensive 
smelting  furnaces,  iron  and  brass  founories,  manufactories  of 
locomotive  tubing,  kitchen  furniture,  and  of  steel  and  tin  toys ; 
papier-mach6  works,  japan,  colour,  and  varnish  works,  chemical 
works,  and  dye  works,  with  breweries,  maltinss,  corn-mills,  &c. 
The  town  has  grown  with  the  increase  of  popuUtion,  and  on  the 
whole  the  more  recent  houses  have  been  of  an  improved  descrip- 
tion.   The  japan  factories  and  galvanizing  worKs,  in  both  of 
which  the  processes  were  of  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  and  un- 
healthy character,  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  are  now  for 
the  most  part  well  built,  well  arransed,  and  carefull}^  ventilated, 
while  in  some  a  considerable  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in 
oixiler  to  get  rid  of  deleterious  influences.    Manv  new  public 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  something  has  been  done  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  town.    A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  by  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  was  iuaugurated  by 
the  Queen  Nov.  30,  1866.    The  statue,  which  is  9  feet  high, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Dartmoor  granite  7  feet  high.-    The 
prince  is  represented  in  the  unifonn  of  a  field  mar^al.    The 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  was  enlaised,  in  part  rebuilt,  and 
elaborately  restored,  1859-65,  under  tne  direction  of  Mr.   E. 
Christian.    The  church  of  St  Philip,  Penn-road,  First  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1859  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Griffin. 
St.  Luke's,  Blakenhall,  of  brick  and  stone,  late  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  completed  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Robinson.    St.  Andrew's,  Whitmore  Reams,  1866,  and  Christ 
Church,  Waterloo-road,  both  First  Pointed  in  character,  have 
also  added  something  to  the  ecdesiastical  arcMtecture  of  the 
town ;  but  of  a  better  order  is  St  Jude's,  a  late  f^rst  Pointed 
building,  erected  in  1868  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bidlake.    A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Stafford-street,  First  Pointed  in  style, 
by  Mr.  E.  Pucin,  1867 ;  Trinity  ChapeL  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
a  laige  and  richly  decorated  First  Pointed  building,  with  a  stone 
spire  115  feet  high,  by  Mr.  G.  Bidlake,  1663 ;  a  Baptist  chapel^ 
Waterloo-road,  of  red  brick  and  stone,  First  Pointea,  by  Mr.  G. 
Bidlake,  1864 ;  a  Conjgpregational  chapel,  Queen-street)  a  large 
and  costly  Italian  edifice,  by  Mr.  Frampton,  1866;   and  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  Fryer-street,  by  Mr.  Blore,  1859,  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  the  places  of  worship  recently  erected  by 
the  several  sects.     In  all  there  are  now  13  churches,  3  Roman 
Catholic,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  12  or  14  Methodist,  United 
and  Welsh  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  and  two  or  three  other 
chapels ;  a  Free  Grammar  and  numerous  other  schools,  a  School 
of  Art,  an  AthensBum,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  theatre,  a  concert 
hall  for  2000  persons,  public  baths ;  an  orpnan  asylum,  a  good 
recent  Elizabethan  building  for  200  children ;  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Hospital,  a  convenient  structure  with  110  beds,  and  many 
other  benevolent  institutions.    An  Affricultural-hall,  with  a 
mat  T(k>m  160  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  was  erected  on  Snow- 
EiU  in  1863  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  J.  R.  VealL    A  new  Town- 
hall  is  in  course  of  erection.    The  open  square  of  ihb  Market- 
hall  has  been  roofed  in,  and  the  market-place  improved  at  a 
cost  of  30,000i. ;  a  huge  cattle-market  has  been  formed  in  the 
Cleveland-road,  and  a  fat-pig  market  in  Bilston-street    Markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  for  com,  cattle,  and  provisions,  and  on 
Saturday  for  meat  and  vegetables.    Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished weekly. 

WOODS/OCK,  NEW,  Oxfordshire  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1167], 
7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oxford  by  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham 
Railway.    Woodstock  zetonu  1  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
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motis.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  1663  inhabited  houses 
and  78S7  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  166  since  1851.  In  1866 
tiiere  were  886  electors,  and  1127  were  registered  in  1868.  At 
the  general  election  of  1865,  262  voted ;  and  983  at  that  of  1868. 
The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was  46,5732. ;  the  rateable  value, 
39,368/.  The  town  is  unchanged.  The  glove  trade  has  declined, 
but  glove-sewing  still  employs  many  women  and  girls  in  Wood- 
stock and  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 
Blenheim,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  lies 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  with  its  fine  collection 
of  pictures  and  noble  park  and  grounds,  attracts  many  visitors. 
The  only  change  in  the  palace  is  that  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  so-called  Titian  Gallery  with  its  contents,  by  fire, 
in  1861. 

WORCESTER,  Worcestershire  FE.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1158J,  121 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  the  Qreat  Western  Railwav. 
Worcester  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1861  the  city  contained  6330  inhabited  houses  and  31,227  in- 
habitants, an  increase  of  3699  since  1851.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1866  was  2309  ;  in  1868  there  were  5642  registered, 
and  about  4000  voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated 
rental  in  1866  was  126,8982. ;  the  rateable  value  was  105,9332. 

Within  the  last  few  years  large  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  city,  especially  on  the  east  and  north-east,  where  new 
suburbs  nave  sprung  up,  while  in  the  old  citv  many  public  and 
commercial  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  new  shops 
and  dwellings  have  taken  the  place  of  old  ones.    Some  improve- 
ments have  Deen  made  in  the  drainage,  public  slaughter-houses 
have  been  erected,  and  new  water- worics  and  filtering-beds  have 
been  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.     The  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  has  been  for  several  years  in  progress.    The 
Chapter  has  expended  upwards  of  30,0002.  upon  the  works,  and 
a  still  larger  sum  will  have  been  raised  by  the  county  subscrip- 
tion before  the  works  are  completed.    A  large  part  of  the 
exterior    has  been  re-fetced,  the  west  front  remodelled,  new  | 
windows  inserted,  new  statues  erected,  and  the  tower  thoroughly 
renovated.    Much  has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  interior, 
and  an  elaborate  and  costlv  reredos,  memorial  windows,  and 
other  decorative  features  added,  several  from  private  sources. 
A  new  clock  and  a  complete  peal  of  twelve  bells,  weighing  49 
tons,  have  also  been  prepared  for  the  tower.    The  works,  com- 
menced under  Mr.  rerkins,  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of   Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  RA.     St.  Helen's  has   been 
partially  restored   and  a  reredos,    designed   by  Mr.   Preedy, 
added;  St  Andrew's  has  been  partially  restored,  decorated, 
and  a  new  reredos  and  several  pamted  glass  windows  erected ; 
St.  Alban's  and  St.  Martin's  have  been  renovated ;  the  interior 
of  the  plain  18th  century  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  entirely 
remodelled,  in  1867,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hop- 
kins ;  and  St.  Michael's,  Bedwardine,  has  been  pulled  down 
and   a   modem   Gothic    church    erected   on   its   site.      Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Shrub-hill^  was  erected   in   1864,  from  the 
de8i^;nB  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hopkms.     It  is  a  large  richly-decorated 
cruciform    late  Second    Pointed    building,  and    the    nave   is 
covered  by  the  roof  of  the  fcunous  Guesten  Hall,  demolished  by 
the  Corporation  of  Worcester  a  few  months  before.    Christ 
Church  ia  a  plain  First  Pointed  building,  erected  in  1865,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  HowelL     A  Congregational  chapel,  Angel- 
street,  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  designed  by  Messrs.  Poulton 
and  Woodman,  1860;  a  Baptist  chapel,  Sansome-walk,  1864, 
Gothic,  cruciform,  with  a  tower  and  enriched  lantern  spire  110 
feet  high,  designed  by  Messrs.  Pritchett ;  a  Gothic  Presbyterian 
chapel,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Bidlake,  and  one  or  two  more,  have 
been  erected.     For  the  Grammar-school,  a  handsome  Eliza- 
bethan building  of  red  brick  and  stone,  at  White  Ladies,  from 
die  designs  of  Mr.  Perkins ;  additional  buildings  for  the  Dio- 
cesan Tnuning  College,  Saltley;  the  Ophthalmic  Institution, 
Castle-street,  a  Gothic  building  of  red  brick  and  stone,  designed 
by  Mr.  Perlons ;  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, have  been  erected.     Recent  buildings  of  a  different  class 
are  the  Hop  Market,  with  extensive  warehouses,  in  Foregate, 
where  upvrards  of  20,000  pockets  of  hops  are  sold  weekly ;  the 
Old  Bank,  a  fine  Italian  building,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  BiUing, 
1860 ;  and  the  Worcester  City  Bcmk,  a  large  semi-classic  struc- 
ture by  Messrs.  Elmslie.    The  county  jail  has  been  rebuilt  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale. 

Worcester  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  leather  glove 
trade,  and  laige  numbers  of  females  are  employed  in  sewing 
gloves  in  the  neighbouring  villages  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
There  aie  also  numerous  machine-nuJLens,  leatiier-dyers.  and 
connected  trades.    The  porcelain-works  retain  their  celebrity, 


and  carry  on  an  extensive  business.  The  manufacture  of  British 
wine  and  vinegar  has  become  very  important,  the  works  being 
now  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  besides  large 
chemical  and  artificial  manure  works,  iron  foundries,  extensive 
railway-engine  works,  horsehair  cloth  mills,  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factories, carriage  factories,  rope  and  twine  yards,  boat  and  barge 
building  yards,  &c.  A  consioerable  trade  is  done  on  the  Severn 
and  Avon  in  grain,  hops,  and  cider.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Five  newspapers  are  published 
weekly. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  1160].  The  area  of 
the  county  is  737*75  square  miles,  or  472,165  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  307,397,  of  whom  150,997  were  males,  and 
156,400  females,  an  increase  of  30,471  or  11  per  cent  since 
1851.  In  1801  the  population  was  146,441 ;  the  increase  in  60 
years  was,  therefore,  160,956,  or  110  per  cent.  The  number  of 
families  in  1861  was  69,535 ;  of  inhabited  houses  63,126.  By 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  borough  of  Evesham  was  reduced 
to  1  member.  The  county  has  now,  therefore,  in  all  11  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  12  as  pre- 
viously. For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into 
East  and  West  Worcestershire,  each  division  returning  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  Eastern 
Division  contained  26,718  inhabited  houses,  and  129,690  inhabi- 
tants. The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was  6875 ;  and  10,313 
were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental  in  1865  was 
692,0232.;  the  rateable  value  603,8832.  The  Western  Division 
of  the  county  contained  13,941  inhabited  houses,  and  67,256 
inhabitants  in  1861.  The  number  of  electors  in  1865  was 
5221 ;  and  6311  were  registered  in  1868.  The  estimated  rental 
in  1865  was  518,8442.;  the  rateable  value  460,0032. 

Worcestershire  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation. 
The  lines,  as  stated  in  tne  original  article,  belong  to  the  Great 
Western  and  Midland  systems.  Several  additions  and  extensions 
have  been  made  to  those  there  named,  but  it  would  be  tedious 
and  of  little  use  to  state  their  intricate  arrangement  in  detaiL 

About  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  county  are  under  crops. 
Of  this  a  third  is  appropriated  to  com ;  only  a  ninth  to  green 
crops;  while  nearly  nau  is  laid  down  as  permanent  pasture. 
Of  the  com  acreage  wheat  takes  considerably  over  half;  barley, 
next  in  extent,  having  less  than  a  quarter  the  acreage  of  wheat. 
Of  the  acreage  appropriated  to  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes 
take  half,  potatoes  barely  a  fiftn.  Worcestershire,  as  is  well 
known,  is  celebrated  for  its  hop  gardens.  In  the  acreage  given 
to  hops  it  ranks  between  Hants  and  Surrey,  or  fifth  among 
English  counties.  In  1868  there  were  379,624  acres  under  crops, 
of  which  125,300  acres  were  corn,  30,953  acres  green  crops, 
29,178  acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  179,058  acres 
permanent  pasture,  and  12,617  acres  bare  fallow.  Of  the  com 
acreage  72,202  acres  were  under  wheat,  18,442  acres  oats,  638 
acres  rye,  17,773  acres  beans,  and  7860  acres  peas.  Of  the  green 
crops,  5684  acres  were  potatoes,  15,150  acres  turnips  and  swedes, 
3016  acres  mangold,  ^7  acres  carrots  and  cabbage,  and  6456 
acres  vetches,  &c.  Hops  had  2430  acres,  and  only  88  acres  were 
returned  for  flax.  The  market  gardens  and  orchards  are  exten- 
sive. On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  in  the  county 
51,286  cattle,  of  which  16,221  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and 
23,249  milch  cows  and  heifers;  275,995  sheep,  of  which  101,250 
were  under  one  year  old ;  and  43,212  pigs. 

Mining  and  manufactures  are  both  of  great  importance. 
Collieries  are  very  numerous  and  productive  along  the  Dudley 
coal  field  in  the  north,  and  the  Bewdley  coal  field  in  the  north-west 
of  the  county ;  but  the  number  of  pits  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
obtained  are,  in  the  official  statistics,  includea  with  those  of 
Staffordshire.  The  number  of  collieries  in  the  two  counties  in 
1867  was  790,  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  12,526,554  tons.  The 
beds  of  red  marl  interstratified  between  the  Keuper  sandstones 
of  Worcestershire,  contain  rock  salt  of  varying  thickness,  which 
is  very  eoctensively  worked  at  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior.  The 
manner  of  preparing  the  salt  is  described  under  Droitwich, 
E.  C.  S.  The  works  at  Stoke  Prior,  the  deepest  in  England, 
cover  an  area  of  17  acres,  and  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
450,0002.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  in  Worcestershiie  in  1867 
was  125,250  tons;  the  quantity  exported  is  ^m  50,000  to 
60,000  tons.  Ironstone  is  obtained  in  the  coal  pits.  The  new 
red  sandstone,  and  limestone  rocks,  are  extensively  quarried, 
many  seams  of  the  latter  being  in  great  request  as  a  flux  for 
smelting  the  Staffordshire  ironstone,  while  oUiers  arie  employed 
for  bidlding  and  agricultural  purposes. 

The  manufactures  are  various.  In  the  n(»ih  iron  and  steel 
are  the  staple.    The  hardware  manufacture  alone  employs  from 
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8000  to  10,000  hands.  Dudley  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  glass 
manufacture.  The  Worcester  porcelain  works  have  lone  been 
famous ;  and  now  Worcester  is  the  principal  neat  of  the  leather 
glove  manufacture;  and  has  a  large  manufacture  of  British 
wine  and  vinegar.  Kidderminster  still  maintains  a  foremost 
rank  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs.  Chemical  works, 
soda  works,  paper  mills,  malt  kilns,  and  breweries,  are  on  a 
laige  scale,  but  for  particulars  of  these  and  other  works  we  refer 
to  the  notices  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's 
decennial  inc^uiry  0867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in 
Worcestershire : — "  There  are  255  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other 
legal  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Worcestershire,  and  from  244  of 
these  the  National  Societv  has  obtained  returns  during  the 
progress  of  its  survey  of  Church  education,  so  that  returns  from 
only  11  places  are  now  wanting.  There  are  44  parishes  in  the 
whole  county  within  the  boundaries  of  which  schools,  either 
national  or  parochial,  as  strictly  so  defined,  are  not  to  be  found, 
but  not  all  these  44  places,  but  only  11  of  them,  are  not  reported 
as  having  any  provision  whatever  for  Church  week-day  educa- 
tion, and  these  11  places,  when  classified  according  to  their 
respective  populations,  stand  thus : — ^Three  parishes  have  fewer 
than  100  people ;  five  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  200 ; 
two  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  600 ;  and  the  remaining 
one  (Catshill)  has  a  population  of  2393.  Of  the  44  places  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  as  not  having  national  schools,  there  are  20 
which  are  provided  with  education  by  church  schools  in  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  and  of  these  20  places  five  have  fewer  than  100 
inhabitants;  eight  have  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  300; 
three  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  800 ;  two  (St,  Andrew  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Droitwich)  have  a  population  ol  1715 ;  and  two 
(St.  Alban  and  St  Nicholas,  Worcester)  have  a  population  of 
1807.  The  remaining  15  parishes  out  of  the  44  at  first  referred 
to  have  only  dames'  or  cottage  schools  under  church  manage- 
ment or  superintendence,  and  these  being  arranged  according  to 
their  respective  populations,  stand  thus: — Six  have  less  than 
300  inhabitants ;  six  have  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500 ; 
and  three  more  than  500  and  fewer  than  600.  When  we  come 
to  the  exact  numerical  position  and  progress  of  attendance  at 
Church  schools  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  result  of  the 
summary: — In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars  in  church  week- 
day schools  was  18,744,  or  1  in  15*0  of  the  population  of  the 
county  at  that  time ;  in  1866-7,  the  number  of  such  scholars 
was  23,493,  or  1  in  13'8  of  the  population  of  the  county  in 
December,  1866.  In  1856-7  the  nimiber  of  Church  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  the  county  was  17,958;  in  1866-7  the  number 
of  such  scholars  was  17,430.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  scholars 
in  Church  evening  schools  in  the  county  was  844 ;  in  1866-7  it 
had  risen  to  2948.^' 

Worcestershire  contains  the  dty  of  Worobsteb,  5  parliamen- 
tary boroughs,  Bewdley,  Dboitwigh,  Dudley,  Evesham,  and 
Kidderminster;  7  other  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants, 
Bromsgrove,  Great  Malvern,  Halesowen,  Oldbury,  Pershore, 
Redditch,  and  Stourbridge ;  and  4  smaller  towns,  Shipston-on- 
Stour,  Stourport,  Tenbury,  and  Upton-on-Sevem.  The  names 
printed  in  small  capitals  have  separate  articles ;  of  the  other 
towns  and  the  villafi;es  mentioned  in  the  original  article,  we  give 
the  respective  populations  in  1861,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1851,  and  a  few  supplementaiy  particulars. 

BroTnagrove  [E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  161J,  Ut  miles  from  the  Broms- 
crove  station  of  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Railway,  6  miles 
N.E.  by  £.  from  Droitwicn ;  population  5262,  an  increase  of 
836.  The  church  of  St.  John  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1858, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.  A  Gothic  Baptist 
chapel  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  desicns  of  Mr.  Bidlake ;  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  in  1863,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Blount  The  chapel  of  the  Grammar-school 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel  in  1867,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins.  The  picturesque  old  half 
timber  Hop  Pole  Inn,  pulled  down  for  the  railway,  has  been 
rebuilt  or  restored  as  the  Worcester  City  and  County  Branch 
Bank,  bv  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  staple  manufacture  is  of  nails ;  and 
the  making  of  buttons,  the  Midland  County  Waggon  Works, 
and  maltkuns,  employ  manv  hands.  A  literary  institute  and  a 
school  of  art  have  oeen  established.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday 
for  com  and  general  produce.  A  newspaper  is  publish^ 
weeklv. 

HaUiowen  [£.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  124],  4^  miles  K  by  S.  from  the 
Stourbridge  station  of  the  Worcester  and  Wolverhapipton  Rail- 
way ;  population  2911,  an  increase  of  499.  Besides  we  parish 
chuzch  there  are  6  district  chuiches,  several  dissentiDg  chapels,  a 


Free  Grammar  and  other  schools.  The  staple  manufsusture  is  of 
hand-made  nails  ;  but  machine  nails,  gun  barrels,  rivets,  and 
heavy  articles,  as  anchors,  anvils,  and  gas-pipes,  also  edge  tools, 
spades,  files,  and  horn  buttons,  are  lai^ely  made.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  dairy  farms,  and  Halesowen  is  noted  for  potatoes. 
At  Quarry  Hill  red  sandstone  is  extensively  worked,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  trial  sinkings  have  been  for  some  time  in  pro- 
gress in  expectation  of  reaching  the  seams  known  as  Thick  Coal. 

Great  Malvern  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  683],  on  the  Tewkesbury  and 
Malvern  line  of  the  Midland  Railway,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Wor- 
cester; population  of  the  town  4484,  of  the  parish  6245,  an 
increase  oi  2334.  Malvern  has  greatly  increased  in  popuLmty 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  many  handsome  detached 
villas,  and  two  very  laige  and  splendid  hotels  (designed  by  Mr. 
£.  W.  Elmslie,  1862),  and  a  spacious  hvdropathic  establish- 
ment have  been  erected  here  and  at  Malvern  Link.  A  new 
cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1861.  The  Priory  church  was  care- 
fully restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  KA.,  in 
1862.  A  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  1863 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Bucknall,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  in  1866.  Malvern  Propriety  College,  erected  in  1865 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  is  an  el^;ant  late  CoUe- 
c:iate  (jk>thic  ouilding,  210  feet  long,  with  a  central  tower  100 
feet  high,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  600  bovs.  A  public 
hall  was  opened  in  1859  at  Malvern  Link.  Almshouses  for  16 
single  and  8  married  persons  were  founded  from  a  bequest  of 
Earl  Beauchamp  of  60,000/.,  in  1862,  and  a  church  connected 
with  them  was  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  large  promenade  gardens. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Oldhury\]L  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  1081],  on  the  Wolverhampton  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  3  miles  £.  from  Dudley ;  population 
15,616,  an  increase  of  3974.  Besides  the  church,  which  was 
restored  and  the  chancel  lengthened  in  1867,  there  are  numerous 
chapels  and  schools,  incluoing  those  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Chance  for  the  children  of  their  workpeople;  a  people's  hall, 
and  a  temperance  hall.  At  Oldbury  are  the  extensive  alkali 
works  of  Messrs.  Chance  ;  ^so  other  chemical  works,  iron  foun- 
dries, edge-tool  and  steel  works,  malt-kilns,  corn-mills^  baige 
builoing  yards,  and  brick  and  tile  works. 

Fershore  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  118],  on  the  Worcester  and  Eve- 
sham Railway,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Evesham ;  population 
2905,  an  increase  of  188.  The  fine  old  Abbey  church  was  restored 
in  1864  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott;  memorial 
painted  glass  windows  inserted,  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
frescoes.  The  principal  occupation  is  wool-stapluig,  there  are 
also  engineering  and  machine  works.   The  market  is  on  Tuesday. 

Eedditchy  on  the  Redditch  and  Evesham  Railway,  6  miles  S. 
from  the  Bamt  Green  junction  ;  population  5571,  an  increase  of 
769.  The  town  has  been  greatly  enlai^ged,  and  many  new  streets 
laid  out.  Besides  the  church,  St.  Stephen,  a  recent  Second 
Pointed  building  with  painted  glass  east  window,  there  are 
several  dissenting  chapels  and  schools.  Among  the  best  of  the 
recent  commercial  buildings  is  the  Gloucestershire  Bank  on 
Church  Green.  Redditch  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  needle  manu- 
facture, and  enormous  quantities  are  made  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Fish-hooks,  harpoons,  edge-tools  and  machines, 
are  also  manu£Eictured. 

Skipstonr-onrStouT  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  528],  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Stour,  in  an  outlying  part  of  the  county  in  Warwickshire  ; 
7  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Moreton  station  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton line :  population  of  the  parish  1760,  a  decrease  of  75.  A 
new  cemetery  was  formed  m  1865.  with  2  mortuary  chapels 
united  by  a  tower  and  tall  spire.  The  church  has  beoi  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower. 

Stourbridge  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  676],  on  the  Wolverhampton 
Railway,  4^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dudley  ;  population  8166^  an 
increase  ot  319.  A  new  church,  St.  John's,  First  Pointed,  has 
been  recently  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  In  1864  a  Roman  CaUiolic  chapel, 
Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Pugin,  and  in  18iS8  a  small  convent  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Blessed  Viigin.  The  Endowed  Grammar-school 
was  rebuilt  in  the  Tudor  Collegiate  style  in  1862.  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Smith.  There  are  besides  a  Com  Exchanffe,  a 
County  Court,  Italian  in  style,  erected  in  1864,  a  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, and  a  School  of  Art  Clay  and  fire-brick  works,  large 
iron-works  and  foundries,  factories  tor  the  manufacture  of  naiK 
spades^  scythes,  anvils,  and  chains ;  glass  and  glue  works ;  with 
breweries,  malthouses,  and  tanneues,  ase  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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StourjKfrt,  on  the  Severn  Valley  Railway,  4  miles  S.W.  from 
Riddenninster ;  population  of  the  hamlet  2958,  a  decrease  of  35. 
The  church  has  heen  enlarged.  Stourport  has  a  large  canyine 
trade  by  canal  and  the  rivers  Stour  and  Severn.  TVorsted 
spinning  and  carpet  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  an  iron 
foundry,  a  large  tannery,  a  vinegar  manufactory,  and  several 
malthouses. 

Tenbury,  or  Tmbury  WelU  [E.  0.  vol.  iv.  col.  808],  on  the  Ten- 
bury  and  Bewdley  railway,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Worcester  ; 
population  of  the  town  1171,  of  the  parish  1947,  an  increase  of 
161.  The  town  has  been  extended  and  improved,  and  a  pump- 
room  and  bath-house,  and  a  neat  com  exchange  have  been  erected. 
The  church,  except  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer.  Tenbury  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  a  good  trade  is  done  in  malt,  hops,  and 
com.  Near  the  town  are  the  church  and  college  of  St.  Michael, 
a  spadous  and  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  erected  by  Professor 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Q.  Ouselev,  Bart.,  with  a  view  to  combine 
musical  instraction  with  a  good  classical  education. 

UvUmrim'Severn  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  958],  on  the  Tewkesbury 
and  lialvem  Railway,  7  miles  N.  from  Tewkesbury  ;  population 
of  the  parish  2676,  a  decrease  of  20.  The  present  brioce  over 
the  Severn  was  erected  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  a  nood  in 
1862. 

The  following  are  the  principal  villages,  with  the  population 
of  their  respective  parishes  : — Alvechurdi^  on  the  Redditch  branch 
of  the  Bristol  and  Bimungham  Railway,  3  miles  K.  from  Red- 
ditch  ;  pop.  1713,  an  increase  of  113.  The  church  was  rebuilt, 
except  Qie  tower,  in  1861,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  restored,  and  a  rectory  and 
schools  erected.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
needles  and  nails  for  the  manufacturers  of  Kedoitcn  and  Broms- 
grove.  Belbroughton,  5  miles  S.  from  the  Stourbridge  station  ; 
pop.  1995,  an  increase  of  156.  Scythes,  chaff-cutters'  knives,  and 
edge  tools  are  made.  Blockley,  2^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the 
Campden  Railway  station  ;  pop.  2596,  an  increase  of  9.  BredoTi^ 
on  tne  Bristol  and  Birmingnam  Railway,  3  miles  N.  from 
Tewkesbury  ;  pop.  1555,  a  decrease  of  106.  Broadway,  6  miles 
S.E.  from  Eve&am  station  ;  pop.  1566,  a  decrease  of  63.  Chad- 
dealey  Corhett,  5  miles  S.E.  from  the  Kidderminster  station ;  pop. 
1457,  an  increase  of  37.  Fechenham,  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  Kea- 
ditch  station  ;  pop.  3217,  a  decrease  of  37.  Large  national 
schools  were  erected  in  1859.  Hagleyy  on  the  Wolverhampton 
Railway,  2^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Stourbridge  ;  pop.  963,  an  in- 
crease of  28.  Hagley  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ly  ttleton ,  and  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  published  letters  of  the  18th  century,  adjoins 
the  village  on  the  east.  Haribury,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Stoke 
Prior  station  of  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Railway ;  pop. 
1044,  a  decrease  of  5.  The  church  was  restored  and  enlarged  m 
1861.  Hanley  Castle,  \\  miles  N.  from  the  Upton-on-Sevem 
station  ;  pop.  1773,  an  increase  of  87.  The  church  was  restored 
in  1859,  ana  a  large  memorial  east  window  inserted  by  Sir  E.  H. 
H.  Lechmere,  Bart.  A  Workinc-Men's  Club  has  been  established. 
Hartlebury,  on  the  West  Midland  Railw^,  2  miles  W.  from 
Stourport ;  pop.  2112,  an  increase  of  66.  The  village  is  agricul- 
tural. Hartlebury  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is 
on  the  west  of  tne  vOlace.  Kempsey,  2  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Wadborough  station  of  tke  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway  ; 
pop.  1433,  an  increase  of  58.  The  chUTch  was  restored  in  1865. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  market  wardens.  King's  Norton  JTE.  C. 
voL  iiL  col.  41 T],  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
6  mUes  S.S.W.  from  Birmingham ;  pop.  13,634,  an  increase  of 
6875.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  oeen  partially  restored ; 
and  new  schools  were  erected  in  1863.  RoUing-mills,  the  manu- 
facture of  gim  barrels  and  bayonets,  a  screw  manufEu^tory,  exten- 
sive paper  mills,  and  india-rubber  works,  famish  employment. 
Maruey  [E,  C.^vol.  iiL  col.  719],  7  nules  N.W.  from  Worcester ; 
pop.  1298,  a  decrease  of  11.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  hop 
gardens  and  extensive  orchards.  Netherton,  on  the  Wolver- 
hampton Railway,  Ij  miles  S.  from  Du(Uev ;  pop.  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district,  10,426.  Besides  the  church,  which  is 
modem,  there  are  several  chapels  and  schools.  Netherton  is  the 
seat  of  a  busv  manufacturing  population.  Scythes,  tanks, 
gasometers,  boilers,  and  plate-iron  goods,  are  largely  made ;  also 
spades,  nails,  chains,  cables,  and  traces ;  and  there  are  breweries 
and  malt-kilns.  At  Lady  Wood  are  mineral  springs,  and  baths 
and  an  hotel  have  been  erected.  Ombersley,  4  miles  W.  from  the 
Droitwich  station  ;  pop.  2463,  an  increase  of  99.  Ombersley 
Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sandys,  stands  in  a  picturesque  and 
richly-wooded  park.  Powick,  3  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Worcester; 
pop.  2222,  an  increase  of  388.    The  old  cmciform  church  of  St. 


Peter  has  been  restored.  The  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  lar^ 
red  brick  and  stone  building,  for  580  patients,  was  erected  m 
1867,  on  elevated  groimd  outside  the  village.  Stoke  Prior,  2 
miles  S.  of  the  Bromsgrove  station  ;  pop.  1622,  an  increase  of  9. 
The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  was  restored,  and  painted  i^lasa 
windows  inserted,  in  1860,  "in  commemoration  of  the  abolition 
of  female  labour  at  the  adjoining  salt  works."  The  salt  works 
noticed  elsewhere  are  the  most  perfect  extant  in  appliances  and 
arrangements.  TFolverley,  Ij  miles  N.  from  the  Kidderminster 
station  ;  pop.  2905,  an  increase  of  464. 

WtJRTEMBERG  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1166].  In  this  little 
kingdom  there  has  been  no  material  alteration  since  1855.  The 
territory  and  its  divisions  continue  the  same.  The  population, 
which  was  1,733,263  in  1852,  sank  to  1,690,898  in  1858,  rose  to 
1,720,708  in  1861  ;  and  to  1,778,479  in  1867.  The  town  popu- 
lation, however,  had  greatly  increased:  Stuttgart  from  30,000 
in  1852  to  69,084  in  1864 ;  at  which  date  Ulm  had  23,077  in- 
habitants ;  Esslingen,  15,686  ;  HeUbronn,  16,439  ;  and  Keutlin- 
gen,  13,420.  The  revenue  has  risen  from  an  average  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  the  same 
amoimt,  exclusive  of  public  works  and  railways,  for  which  loans 
were  raised,  to  1,623,968/.  in  1863-4,  and  to  2,130,166/.  in  1868-9. 
of  which  490,414/.  was  supplied  from  the  public  domains,  ana 
466,429/.  from  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  post-office ;  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  7000/.  less,  and  it  included 
701,654/.  interest  on  the  public  debt  This  debt  amounted  to 
7,551,402/.  in  1865,  but  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  to  Prussia  for  her  expenses  in  the  war  of  1866. 

Exclusive  of  this  war,  the  political  events  have  not  been  many. 
The  principal  are  that  in  1861  the  Chambers,  wliich  met  on 
Feb.  28,  were  strongly  agitated  against  a  concordat  with  the  Pope 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Komish  Church,  whose  followers 
form  less  than  a  third  of  the  population.  The  government  did 
not  submit  the  concordat  to  the  Chambers,  but  a  law  which  was 
to  legalise  the  ordonnance  issued  in  1857  in  conformity  with  the 
concordat.  This  ordonnance  was  to  regulate  marriages,  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  religious 
orders,  and  other  matters,  all  of  which  the  Chambers  refused  to 
pass,  holding  that  they  all  properly  belonged  to  themselves  to 
settle.  They  requested  the  King  to  withdraw  the  ordonnance,  and 
to  allow  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  to  be  regulated 
by  the  legislature,  and  as  this  request  was  not  granted,  tne  pro- 
posed law  was  rejected  by  63  votes  against  27.  Eight  days  after, 
March  22,  the  Chambers  were  prorogued ;  but  on  July  2  they 
were  reassembled.  They  then  invited  the  government  to  present 
a  law  more  favourable  to  the  press,  and  they  voted  laws  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  trade,  abolished  the  close  guilds,  and  gave  equal 
civil  rights  to  the  Jews.  With  regard  to  the  concordat,  the 
government  had  prepared  another  project,  which,  after  much 
discussion  and  amendment,  was  agreed  to.  It  gave  power  to  the 
Church  to  punish  its  own  ecclesiastics,  but  where  the  iine 
exceeded  15  florins,  or  the  confinement  more  than  15  days,  that 
the  sentence  must  have  the  assent  of  the  government ;  it  enacted 
that  the  civil  tribimals  were  competent  to  decide  as  to  the  legality 
of  marriages,  and  that  mixed  marriages  might  be  contracted  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  powers ;  it  renounced  the  right  of  the 
State  to  nominate  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  but  no  religious 
orders  were  to  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  lower  chamber  voted  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  this  was  rejected  by  the  upper  chamber.  The  law 
as  amended  was  accepted  by  the  Papal  Qovemment  in  a  con- 
ciliatory note  from  Cardinal  AntonelL.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
the  Chambers  were  informed  that  the  king  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Kin^  of  Italy.  In  1862 
Wiirtemberg  was  one  of  the  States  which  opposed  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  which  Prussia  had  entered  into  as 
representative  of  the  Zollverein.  On  the  accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX.  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1863,  the  king  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  Frankfort  Diet  in  favour  of  theDuke  of 
Augustenburg,  and  in  doing  so  he  had  the  cordial  support  of  his 
people.  When,  early  in  1864,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  league 
of  tne  smaller  States  to  oppose  the  action  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
by  force,  the  legislature  voted  him  a  grant  of  150.000^ ;  but  a 
snort  time  showed  the  impotence;  of  the  effort,  ana  the  Duchies 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two  great  Powers.  In  March  the  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  On  June 
25  William  I.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I., 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia. 
In  October,  finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  Wiirtembeig 
joined  the  new  Zollverein,  recognisiiig  its  treaty  with  France. 
In  December  the  Federal  laws  restricting  the  press  and  the  right 
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of  public  meetmgs  were  repealed.  In  1866  Wurtemberg  took  an 
active  part  in  tne  Frajikfoit  Diet,  opposing  the  proceedings  of 
Prussia.  She  sent  her  contingent  to  the  Federal  army,  ana  her 
troops  fought  bravely,  but  unsuccessfully,  at  Bischofsheim  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  final  triumph  of  Prussia,  Wurtemberg  had 
to  submit  to  the  conqueror's  terms.  She  lost  no  part  of  her 
territory,  but  she  was  to  become  one  of  the  States  south  of  the 
Main  confederated  under  Bavaria,  with  a  stipulation  to  join  the 
northern  confederation  in  case  of  a  war,  and  to  pay  Prussia 
800,000/.  towards  her  expenses.  She  was  also  included  in  the 
secret  treaty  of  August,  1866,  and  in  August,  1867,  a  meeting  of 
South  Qerman  deputies  was  held  at  Stuttgart,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  that  an  incorporation  with  the  North  German  Confede- 
ration was  indispensaole  in  order  to  become  a  united  German 
nation.  Prussia  declined,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  union 
for  the  TOesent,  but  held  out  hopes  of  its  ultimate  accomplish* 
ment    Tranquillity  has  prevaiLed  during  the  whole  of  1868. 

WYCOMBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  Bucking- 
hamshire [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  1169],  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Maidenhead,  by  the  Great  W^tem  Railway.     In  1861  the 


municipal  borough  contained  4221  inhabitants ;  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  contained  1703  inhabited  houses,  and  8373 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  1194  since  1851.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  Wycombe  returns  1  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  2  as  previously.  In  1866  there  were 
651  electors;  in  1868  there  were  1338  registered,  and  1201 
voted  at  the  general  election.  The  estimated  rental  in  1866  was 
30,473/. ;  the  rateable  value  24,7092.  The  town  has  extended 
considerably  westward.  The  making  of  chairs,  in  beech-wood, 
walnut,  and  cheny-wood,  is  the  staple  of  the  town  and  district, 
and  vast  quantities  are  manufactured.  There  are  extensive  paper- 
milla ;  and  lace-making  and  straw-plaiting  employ  many  of  the 
females.    Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

WYOMING,  United  States  of  North  America,  a  new  territory, 
oi^anised  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  July,  1868.  It  is  formed  of 
the  western  section  of  Dakota,  with  smaller  portions  of  Idaho 
and  Utah,  whose  boundaries  are  necessarily  altered.  The  popu- 
lation does  not  probably  exceed  15,000.  The  Union  racific 
Railroad  crosses  its  southern  border,  and  along  it  villages  arq 
rising  rapidly.. 
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YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  Norfolk  [E.  C. 
voL  iv.  col.  1173],  201  °^^  ^'  of  Norwich  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  In  1861  the  borough  contained  7792  inha- 
bited houses,  and  34,810  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  3931  since 
1851.  Great  Yarmouth  returned  2  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  1866  had  1650  electors,  but  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  recent  elections  having  reported 
that  "  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  had  extensively  prevailed  at 
the  elections^  of  1859  and  1865,  it  was  enacted  by  clause  12  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  that  Great  Yarmouth  should  "  cease  to 
return  any  member  to  serve  in  Parliament." 

The  town  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  of  late 
years.  In  the  old  town  new  streets  have  been  carried  through 
many  of  the  narrow  rows ;  several  good  buildings  have  been 
erected  ;  a  new  suburb  has  sprung  np  on  the  south ;  a  noble 
esplanade  has  been  carried  along  the  entire  sea  front,  and  a  new 
pier,  the  Britannia,  753  feet  long,  constructed,  and  this  part  of 
the  town  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place.  Under  the  Local  Board  of  Health  the  paving,  lighting, 
and  drainage  have  been  improved,  a  better  supply  of  water  has 
been  secured  &om  Ormsby^road,  7  miles  N.E.  from  the  town, 
and  a  new  cemeteiy  formed ;  but  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town  is  capable  of  still  further  amendment.  The  magnificent 
cruciform  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  A  new  church,  St.  John's,  was 
erected  on  the  Denes  in  1868  for  the  use  of  the  beachmen  ;  it  is 
a  neat  First  Pointed  building  of  flint  and  stone,  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  HakewilL  In  1860,  a  church  was  built  for  wherry- men, 
First  Pointed  in  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles. 
Among  the  recent  buildings  are  the  Grammar-school,  1863  ; 
Assemoly  and  Reading-Rooms,  a  handsome  Italian  building, 
with  an  open  colonnade,  facing  the  sea,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  1862 ;  the  Sailors'  Home,  a  good  red  and  white  brick 
building,  erected  on  the  Marine  Parade  in  1860 ;  a  theatre, 
public  fibrary,  &c. 

The  staple  of  Yarmouth  is  still  the  herring-fishery,  which 
employs  above  200  luggers,  with  crews  of  8  or  10  men  each,  and 
a  large  number  of  persons  on  shore  as  curers,  coopers,  net-makers, 
&c.  The  curing  establishments  are  on  a  laige  scale  ;  several  of 
them  are  fine  buildings,  and  fitted  with  the  most  complete 
appliances.  There  is  fdso  a  good  general  fishery.  A  consider- 
aole  tiade  is  carried  on  in  the  export  of  herrings,  barley,  malt, 
and  ale,  and  the  import  of  timber,  coals,  com,  wine,  and  brandy ; 
and  there  is  an  extensive  inland  trade  by  wherries  on  the  river. 
The  building  of  ships  and  wherries  (Yare  lighters) ;  rope,  net, 
and  sail-making ;  silk-mills,  cement  works,  and  a  large  brewery, 
employ  many  persons.  On  the  31st  December,  1867,  there  were 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  509  sailing-vessels  of  and 
under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  15,819  tons,  166  above 
50  tons  of  18,764  tons,  and  10  steamers  of  395  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1867  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port, 
mostly  coastwise— inwaids;  1298  British  saHing-vessels  of  1 1 1,383 


tons,  166  steam-vessels  of  34,662  tons,  and  97  foreign  sailing- 
vessels  of  12,242  tons ;  outwards,  483  British  sailing-vessels  of 
32,811  tons,  157  steam- vessels  of  34,378  tons,  and  57  foreign 
sailing-vessels  of  7407  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  during  1867  was  25,723^,  being  an  in- 
crease of  1430/.  on  brandy,  but  a  falling  off  en  com  and  wine 
from  1866.  Steamers  ply  regidarly  to  and  from  London,  New- 
castle, and  Hull.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  addi- 
tional dock  and  wharf  accommodation  has  been  provided.  A 
new  covered  Fish  Market,  750  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  with  a 
landing-<|uay  and  all  suitable  appliances,  was  erected  by  the 
corporation  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  12,000^  Near  the  Fish  Wharf, 
the  Trinity  Corporation  erected  in  1868  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings  for  their  buoys,  &c.,  the  chief  ornamental  feature  of 
which  is  an  octagonal  tower  or  observatory,  75  feet  high.  Markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

YORK,  the  capital  of  Yorkshire  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1179],  191 
miles  N.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  In  1861 
the  city  contained  8242  inhabited  houses,  and  40,433  inhabitants, 
an  increase  of  4130.  The  parliamentary  borough  contained  9162 
inhabited  houses,  and  45,385  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  5026 
since  1851.  York  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1666  there  were  4277  electors ;  in  1868,  9088  were 
registered,  and  about  6700  voted  at  tlie  general  election.  The 
estimated  rental  in  1866  was  172,847^ ;  the  rateable  value, 
148,717L 

Some  improvements  and  many  alterations  have  been  effected 
in  the  city.  The  Local  Board  of  Health  have  to  some  extent 
amended  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  constructed  a  fine 
esplanade  for  a  mile  along  the  Ouse,  from  Lendal  Bridge  to 
Clifton,  and  a  pleasant  new  walk  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Fulford.  Lendul  Bridge,  completed  in  1863,  crosses  the  Ouse 
from  the  railway-station  by  an  iron  arch  of  175  feet  span.  Few 
additional  works  have  been  executed  at  the  Minster,  but  some 
houses  have  been  cleared  away  so  as  to  open  up  a  better  view  of 
the  exterior.  The  church  ol  St.  Helen  was  restored  and  en- 
larged in  1858 ;  that  of  Holy  Trinity  in  1862  ;  St  Michael's  in 
1868 ;  and  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate,  1869.  Christ  Church  was 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site  in  1863 :  the  new  church  is  a  Second 
Pointed  building,  desicpaed  by  Mr.  R  Gould.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  is  the  most  important  addition  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  the  city.  It  is  a  laige,  lofty,  and  pictu- 
resque Italian  Gothic  building,  is  unusually  rich  in  internal 
embellishments,  has  a  tower  and  roof-spire  147  feet  high,  and 
occupies  a  conspicuous  site  near  the  Minster.  Priory-street 
Baptist  chapel,  a  cruciform  early  Second  Pointed  building,  with 
a  tower  and  pinnacle  60  feet  high,  designed  by  Mr,  W.  Peachey, 
1868  :  a  Gothic  Wesleyan  chapel,  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  1868  ;  and 
three  or  four  other  dissenting  chapels,  have  also  been  built 
Several  schools,  including  a  school  of  art,  and  one  or  two  bene- 
volent institutions^  have  been  added  to  those  already  existing, 
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or  have  taken  tlie  place  of  meaner  structures.  Other  recent 
buildings  are  a  Corporation  Board-room,  1861 ;  the  Festival 
concert-room,  Museum-street,  with  accommodation  for  an  audi- 
ence of  2000 ;  a  Freemasons'  hall,  1663,  &c.  The  Guildhall  has 
been  partially  renovated,  and  the  windows  filled  with  painted 
glass  representing  events  in  the  history  of  York,  The  cavalry 
barracks  have  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  hospital  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Fulford-road,  York  has  a  large  retail  trade. 
Th^  chief  manufjEu^tures  now  carried  on  are  of  drugs  and  con- 
fectionery, combs,  and  carpenters'  planes.  There  are  also  iron- 
foimdxies,  malt-houses,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour-mills. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  the 
latter  being  the  principal :  a  cattle  market  is  held  every 
alternate  Thursday.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

YORKSHIRE  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  coL  1186J.  The  area  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  county,  according  to  the  Ordnance  sur- 
vey, 1861,  is  the  same  as  given  in  the  E.  C,  except  for  the  West 
Riding,  which  is  now  reckoned  at  2  square  nines  larger ;  the 
area  of  the  entire  county  therefore  being  3,830,567  acres,  or 
5985  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  and  rate  of  increase 
is  shown  in  the  following  taole  : — 


Inhabited 
Houses. 

Population. 

Inorease  linee 
1861. 

Increase  per 

ocnt.  ainoe 

1801. 

East  Biding  . 
Iforih  Biding. 
Weft  Bidinc . 
City  of  York . 

49,109 

60,178 

816,722 

8,242 

240,227 

246,164 

1,607,796 

40,433 

19,244 

29.940 

182,301 

4,130 

116 

64 

164 

140 

Whole  oounty 

423,261 

2,033,610 

236,616 

187 

The  representation  of  Yorkshire,  down  to  1867,  was  distri- 
buted as  follows :  the  East  Riding  2  members,  and  4  for  its  two 
parliamentary  boroughs,  Beverley  and  Hull;  North  Riding  2 
members,  and  11  for  its  boroughs,  being  2  each  for  New  Malton, 
Richmond,  Scarborough,  and  York,  and  one  each  for  North- 
allerton, Thirsk.  and  Whitby;  the  West  Riding,  Northern 
Division,  2  memoers,  and  10  for  its  five  boroughs  of  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Knaresborough,  Leeds,  and  Ripon ;  and  West  Riding, 
Southern  Division,  2  members,  and  6  tor  its  boroughs,  viz.,  2 
each  for  Pontefract  and  Sheffield,  and  1  each  for  Huddersfield 
and  Wakefield  :  in  all,  therefore  the  county  sent  39  members  to 
parliament.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  several  changes  were 
made :  the  West  Riding  was  divided  into  a  Northern,  a  Mid, 
and  a  Southern  Division,  each  to  return  2  members ;  Leeds 
received  an  additional  member,  and  2  new  boroughs.  Middles- 
borough  and  DewsbuTv,  each  to  return  a  member,  were  created  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Elnaresborough,  New  Malton,  Richmond, 
and  Ripon,  each  lost  a  member,  and  the  entire  coimty  now 
sends  40  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1861  the  East 
Riding,  exclusive  of  the  represented  boroughs,  contained  26,259 
inhabited  houses  and  127,053  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1865  was  7400 ;  in  1868  there  were  10,818  registered, 
and  nearly  9000  voted  at  the  general  election.  North  Riding, 
40,814  iimabited  houses  and  201,004  inhabitants  in  1861 ; 
15,438  electoiB  in  1865 ;  in  1868,  19,192  registered,  and  about 
9400  voted  at  the  general  election.  West  Riding,  Northern 
Division,  16,918  electors  registered  in  1868;  Mid  (or  South- 
East)  Division,  18,491  electors  registered  in  1868,  and  about 
14,500  voted  at  the  general  election ;  Southern  Division,  19,908 
electors  registered  in  1868,  and  about  16,000  voted  at  the  general 
election.  The  estimated  rental  of  the  East  Riding  in  1866  was 
1,213,850^.;  of  the  North  Riding,  1,533,830/.;  of  the  West 
Riding,  4,002,173«. 

Railways  have  been  greatly  extended  in  Yorkshire  since  the 
publication  of  the  original  article,  and  the  county  is  now  well 
provided  with  this  means  of  communication.  The  West  Riding 
18  indeed  covered  with  a  complete  network  of  railwavs,  consist- 
ing of  main  lines  or  branches  of  the  London  and  North-Westem, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  the  North-Eastem,  the  Man- 
chester Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire,  with  the  South  Yorkshire^ 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  systems.  In  the  East  and 
North  Ridings,  where  the  population  is  less  dense,  the  lines  of 
railway  are  far  wider  apart,  and  belong  wholly  to  the  North- 
Eastem  system. 

The  very  full  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Yorkshire  g^ven  in 

the  £.  C.  will  be  sufficiently  supplemented  by  quoting  the  official 

statistics  for  the  three  Ridings  in  1868.    East  Biding,  under 

oxoa.  Div. 


crops  646,465  acres,  of  which  274,800  acres  were  com,  100,318 
acres  green  crops,  87,117  acres  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
155,008  acres  permanent  pasture,  and  27,324  acres  bare  fallow  : 
of  the  com  acreage  wheat  took  123,268  acres,  barley  45,988 
acres,  oats  81,175  acres,  rye  2227  acres,  beans  13,370  acres,  and 
peas  8772  acres ;  green  crops,  potatoes  10,027  acres,  turnips  and 
swedes  74,694  acres,  mangold  1800  acres,  cabbage  and  carrots 
8217  acres,  vetches,  &c  5580  acres,  and  flax  1892  acres.  North 
Ridingy  imder  crops  786,825  acres,  of  which  225,064  acres  were 
com,  73,886  acres  green  crops,  67,291  acres  clover,  &c,  382,833 
acres  permanent  pasture,  and  36,688  acres  bare  fallow :  of  the 
com  acreage,  wheat  took  83,584  acres,  barley  54,376  acres,  oats 
70,701  acres,  rye  1578  acres,  beans  18,867  acres,  and  peas  3958 
acres ;  green  crops,  potatoes  10,017  acres,  turnips  and  swedes 
57,364  acres,  mangold  and  carrots  607  acres,  cabbage  3248  acres, 
vetches,  &c.  2650  acres,  and  flax  1063  acres.  JVest  Riding , 
under  crops,  1,128,211  acres,  of  which  254,131  acres  were  com, 
95,979  acres  green  crops,  91,261  clover,  &c,,  659,333  acres  per- 
manent pasture,  and  24,147  acres  fallow :  of  the  com  crops 
wheat  took  109,236  acres,  barley  66,406  acres,  oats  59,850  acres, 
rye  1474  acres,  beans  11,892  acres,  and  peas  5273  acres ;  green 
crops,  potatoes  23,483  acres,  turnips  and  swedes  64,330  acres, 
mangold  and  carrots  1033  acres,  cabbage  1723  acres,  vetches,  &c. 
5410  acres,  and  flax  3355  acres. 

The  live  stock  in  the  county.  June  25, 1868,  was  returned  as 
— East  Riding,  cattle  77,206,  of  which  23,506  were  milch  cows 
and  heifers,  and  29,929  were  under  two  years  of  age ;  593,056 
sheep,  of  which  245,841  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  45,879 
pigs.  North  Riding,  cattle  148,256,  of  which  49,533  were  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  57,214  under  two  years  of  age ;  744,744 
sheep,  of  which  287,091  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  52,058 
pigs.  Horses  are  not  returned  in  the  official  statistics,  but 
Yorkshire  is  celebrated  for  its  horses,  which  are  largely  bred  of 
all  descriptions.  Racing  studs  are  numerous,  espeoaUy  about 
Doncaster,  and  at  the  annual  Howden  fair,  one  of  the  greatest 
horse  fairs  in  tiie  kingdom,  large  numbers  of  fine  saddle  and 
carriage  horses,  hunters,  horses  for  artillerv  and  military  pur- 
poses, for  brewers  and  mercantile  teams,  lignt  carts,  and  agncul- 
tuial  purposes,  are  sold  to  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  geological  features  and  mineralogical  products  of  York- 
shire are  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  E.  C.  There 
has,  however,  since  been  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  coimty,  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  seams  of 
coal  and  the  rich  discovery  of  ironstone  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict, of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Middlesborouqh,  E. 
C.  S.  coL  962.  The  Yorkshire  coal  field  extends  from  Leeds 
and  Bradford  southwards  to  Derbyshire,  the  average  width  being 
about  18  miles.  The  number  of  collieries  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1867  was  454,  or  80  more  than  in  1857.  The  total  produce 
in  1867  was  9,843,575  tons.  The  Cleveland  ironstone  is  chiefly 
an  argillaceous  carbonate,  and  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
obtained  from  the  coal  measures,  but  is  in  great  request  for  mix- 
ing with  finer  qualities  and  for  ordinary  purposes.  As  was 
noticed  under  Middlesborough,  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  Cleveland  iron  has  wrought  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  Vast  works  have  been  established  in 
spots  contiguous  to  the  pits,  villages  have  sprung  up,  and  lonely 
hamlets  have  become  populous  towns.  In  1867  there  were 
2,739,039  tons  of  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  798,056^,  obtained  in 
the  Cleveland  district  (North  Riding),  and  679,900  tons,  value 
144,750^,  in  the  West  Riding.  At  the  end  of  1867  there  w«re 
in  Yorkshire  103  iron  furnaces,  of  which  75^  were  in  blast,  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  made  being  749,894  tons ;  1037  puddling 
rumaces,  and  158  rolling  miUs.  The  number  of  lead  mines  in 
operation  in  1867,  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Air^ale,  Nidder- 
dale,  Swaledale,  Teesdale,  Wensleydale^  and  Wharfedale,  was 
69.  The  produce  returned  from  46  mines  in  1867  was — lead 
ore  7539  tons,  lead  5243  tons,  silver  3000  oimces.  There  are 
alum  works  near  Whitby,  at  Goole,  and  elsewhere. 

The  manufactures  are  of  great  extent,  variety,  and  importance. 
Yorkshire  is  the  great  centre  of  tiie  woollen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures of  Enghmd,  the  several  branches  of  these  trades  beinK 
carried  on  in  the  busy  districts,  of  which  Leed^  Bradford, 
Halifax,  and  Dewsbury,  may  be  r^arded  as  the  chief  marts  and 
representative  towns,  and  to  which  and  similar  headings  in  the 
E.  C.  S.  we  refer  the  reader  for  more  specific  details.  The  flax, 
linen,  and  cotton  trades  are  also  pursued  on  an  important  scale 
in  Leeds  and  neighbouring  places.  The  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture has  assumed  a  constantly-increasing  magnitude,  as  is 
related  under  Middlesborough,  Sheffield,  &c,  where  the  heaviest 
I  castings  and  forgings  are  executed,  and  amiour  plates^  steel  laiUi, 
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railway  wheels,  and  the  like,  employ  an  enormous  capital  and 
m)me  thoujtandB  of  persons.  Shemeld  still  maintains  its  position 
a-i  the  capital  of  the  cutlery  and  file  manufacture.  Leeos  is  the 
eeat  of  tuQ  largest  leather  manufacture  in  the  kingdom.  Wire- 
mills,  paper-mills,  glass  bottle  works,  tobacco  feu^tories,  potteries, 
brick  ana  tile  works,  chemical  works,  maltings,  brewenes,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  works,  occur  in  or  about  the  leading  towns 
and  laiiger  yillages,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  their  respect- 
ive titles  in  this  Supplement,  where  the  present  condition  of  the 
several  manufactures  is  always  stated. 

We  append  the  summary  of  the  National  Society's  decennial 
inc^uiry  (l867)  into  the  state  of  Church  education  in  York- 
shire ;  but  it  is  only  proper  to  remark  that  taken  alone  it  would 
convey  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  exertions  making  in 
Yorkuiire  for  the  extension  of  education.  Not  only  have  the 
principal  dissenting  bodies,  as  well  as  the  Church,  made  strenuous 
and  successful  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  primary  schools, 
but  a  well-considered  and  promising  scheme  has  for  some  time 
been  in  operation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  Board  of 
Education  in  co-operation  with  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes  for  training  a  staff  of  scientific  teachers,  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  of  science,  and  the  promotion  of  scientific 
instruction  among  the  industrial  classes,  by  means  of  existing 
institutions  throughout  the  county. 

''Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  CUrgy  List  there  are  1163 
parishes,  and  other  legally  constituted  ecclesiastical  districts  in 
y  orkshire,  and  from  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  27,  returns  as 
to  Church  of  England  schools  have  been  received  by  the  National 
Society  in  answer  to  its  decennial  statistical  inquiry.  There 
are  1C)8  pwrishea  and  other  legally  constituted  districts,  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  there  are  neither  national  nor  parochial 
week-da^  schools  locally  situated ;  but  all  of  these  are  not  abso- 
lutely without  provision  for  Church  week-day  education.  The 
actual  number  without  such  provision  is  only  47.  Arraziging 
these  47  according  to  their  populations,  there  are  6  which  Getve 
fewer  than  100  iimabitants  ;  20  which  nave  more  than  100  and 
fewer  than  600 :  4  which  have  more  than  500  and  fewer  than 
1000 ;  7  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than  3000  ;  and  6  more  than 
dOOO  and  less  than  5000.  There  are  still  4  piarishes  of  the  47 
just  referred  to  which  require  notice,  but  noteworthy  qualifying 
circumstances  enter  into  consideration  in  these  few  cases  : — One 
parish  having  10,356  inhabitants  has  a  large  ragged  school  open 
to  Church  cmldren  as  well  as  to  those  of  other^enominations  ; 
in  another,  containing  8150  persons,  a  church  is  being  built ;  in 
another,  containing  5452  persons,  a  site  for  a  church  school  has 
been  bought  and  enclosed,  while  in  the  remaining  parish,  which 
has  6869  inhabitants,  funds  for  erecting  a  Churcn  school  are 
being  raised.  Of  the  remaining  61  parishes^  out  of  the  108 
referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  statement,  there  are  40  which 
are  supplied  with  Church  week-day  education  by  Church  schools 
in  either  adjoining  parishes  or  parishes  made  Joint  ones  for 
sdiool  purposes  ;  and,  arranging  these  40  with  re^^nce  to  their 
populations,  it  appears  that  5  have  fewer  than  100  inhabitants  ; 
21  iiave  more  than  100  and  fewer  than  500  ;  4  have  more  than 
500  and  fewer  than  1000 ;  8  more  than  1000  and  fewer  than 
3000;  and  2  more  than  3000  and  fewer  than  6000.  There  now 
remain  21  out  of  the  108  parishes  originally  stated  to  have  no 
national  or  parochial  Church  week-day  schools  actually  situated 
within  their  limits.  These  21  have  merely  cottage  or  dames' 
schools,  and  19  of  them  have  fewer  than  300  inlmbitants,  and 
the  remaining  2  more  than  300  and  fewer  than  500.  Passing 
onward  to  the  marked  progress  of  Church  education  during  the 
last  10  years  the  following  figures  represent  the  ca$e : — In  1856-7 
the  number  of  Church  week-day  scholars  in  Yorkshire  was 
107,487,  or  1  in  18'1  of  the  population  of  the  county  at  that 
timd;  in  1866-7  the  number  of  such  scholars  in  the  county  was 
142,031,  or  1  in  15'3  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866.  In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  Sunday-school 
scholars  in  ihe  county  was  98,352 ;  in  1866-7  it  was  112,652. 
In  1856-7  the  number  of  Church  evening-school  scholars  was 
3697  ;  in  1866-7  it  had  risen  to  10,197." 

Tovrnt  and,  ViUages. — The  East  Riding  contains  the  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  BsyERLST  and  Kinobton-ufon-Hulij,  and 
5  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Bridlington,  Great  Drifiield, 
Howden,  Market  Wei^hton,  and  Pocklington.  The  North 
Riding  contains  7  parliamentary  boroughs,  MAiiTON,  Middles- 

BOBOUGH,  NOBTHALLERTON,  RICHMOND,  SCABBOROUGH,  ThIBSK, 

and  Whitbt.  and  2  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants,  Guisbo- 
rough  and  Pickering;.  The  West  Riding  contains  10  parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  Bradford,  Dewsbuby,    Halifax^^  Hodi- 
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Sheffield,  and  Wakefield,  and  21  towns  of  over  2000  in- 
habitants, Babnslet,  Batlet,  Bingley,  Castleford,  Cleckheaton, 
Doncaster,  Elland,  Goole,  Guiseley,  Harroeate,  Heckmondwyke, 
Holmfirth,  Keighley,  Otley,  Rotherham,  Selbv,  Skipton,  Sowerby 
Bridge^  Tadcaster,  Thome,  and  Yeadon.  The  places  printed  in 
small  capitals  have  separate  articles.  The  other  towns  and 
the  villages  mentioned  in  the  original  article  we  notice  here. 
The  Dopulations  of  the  larger  towns  are,  when  not  otherwise 
statea,  those  of  the  town  limits  as  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  1861 ;  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  those  of  the 
respective  townships.  We  add  the  increase  or  decrease  from 
1851,  with  a  few  supplementary  particulars. 

East  Riding : — Bridlington  town,  and  Bridlington  Quay  [E.  C. 
voLii.  coL  136  L  on  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Great  Driffield,  form  in  effect  a  single  town  of  5775  inhabitants. 
Little  change  had  been  made  in  Bndlington  ;  but  at  Bridlington 
Quay  the  Victoria  Public  Rooms  have  been  erected  in  the  Tudor 
style.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  malt,  and 
manures.  Bridlington  Quay  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  is  well  provided  with  the  usual  appliances  of  a  sea-side 
watering  place.  A  market  is  held  at  Bridlington  on  Saturday 
and  a  cattle  market  every  alternate  Tuesday. 

Great  Driffield  [E.  C.  voL  iL  col.  804],  on  the  North-Eastem 
Railway,  11  miles  N,  from  Beverley ;  population  4244,  an  in- 
crease of  452.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  afiToids  some  occupa- 
tion. There  are  com  and  cotton  mills,  and  some  trade  is  cani^ 
on  by  canal  and  river  with  Hull. 

Howden  [E.  C.  vol.  iii.  col.  227],  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Rail- 
way, 8  miles  E.  from  Selby ;  ^pulation  2376,  an  increase  of 
141.  The  town  has  been  much  improved,  and  a  Town-hall  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  chapels  erected.  Tanning  and  brick  and 
tile  making  afford  occupation,  and  there  are  com  mills.  The 
markets  are  unaltered,  and  the  great  horse  f&ir  retains  its  pre- 
eminence, ;  ^ 

Pocklingion  p!.  0.  voL  iv.  coL  183],  on  the  York  and  Beverley 
Railway,  6^  miles  W.N.W.  from  Market  Weishton  ;  population 
2671,  an  increase  of  125.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  with  an  apsidal  chancel,  waa  erected  in  1863 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chanel  of  red  brick  with  a  hexastyle  Tuscan  nortico,  by  Mr. 
Wiadop,  in  1865.  A  new  union  workhouse  has  oeen  built  here. 
An  iron  foundry,  com  and  flax  mills,  and  a  brewery  provide 
employment 

Market  Weighton,  on  the  Market  Weighton  and  Beverley 
Railway,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Beverley ;  population  2178, 
an  increase  of  177. 

The  smaller  towns  are : — Souih  Cave,  31  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
the  Brough  station  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway ;  pop.  894, 
a  decrease  of  43.  Flamboroughf .  2  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the 
Marton  station  of  the  Hull  and  Scarborough  Riulway  ;  pop.  of 
the  parish  1287,  a  decrease  of  10,  A  fishing  village,  but  much 
resorted  to  during  the  summer  months  for  sea-bathing.  At 
Flamborough  Head,  on  an  elevation  of  250  feet,  is  a  lighthouse 
82  feet  hi^.  Heaon,  a  station  on  the  HuU  and  Holdemess 
Railway,  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Hull ;  pop.  of  the  parish  975,  a 
decrease  of  54.  The  occupations  are  unchan|B;ed.  A  cattle 
market  is  held  everv  alternate  Mondav.  The  Holdemess  Agri- 
cultural Society  holds  annual  shows  for  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce.  Hornsea,  the  terminus  of  the  Hull  and  Hornsea  Rail- 
way, 15  miles  N.N.W.  froxn  Hull ;  pop.  of  the  parish  1063,  an 
increase  of  118.  The  town  has  been  much  improved^,  and  haa 
become  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Tlie  church  was 
restored  in  1867  under  the  direction  of  li£r.  G.  G.  Scott.  Hun- 
manb^L  on  the  Driffield  and  Scarborough  Railway,  9  miles  N.  W. 
from  Bridlington  ;  pop.  1387,  an  increase  of  96.  Brick  and  tile 
makinff  is  carried  on  extensively.  A  cattle  market  is  hdd 
monthly.  Patrington  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  lOl],  on  the  Hull  and 
Holdemess  Railway,  14  miles  K  by  S.  &om  Hull ;  pop.  of  the 
parish  1724,  a  decrease  of  103. 

In  the  North  Riding:  —  Ouisborovgh^  on  the  Guisborougli 
branch  railway,  11  noiles  E.  by  S.  from  Middlesborou^h  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  town  3794  ;  of  tne  township  4084,  an  increase  of 
202^  due  to  the  extension  of  the  iron  tiade.  It  contains  good 
hotels  and  two  banks.  A  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established 
in  1861.  Bkst  furnaces  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  malting  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 

Pickering  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  170],  on  the  Malton  and  Whitby 
Railway,  8  miles  N.N.W.  fcom^  the  Rilliiu;ton  junction  ;  popu- 
lation 2640,  an  increase  of  1^9.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1861.  ^  ,  , 

Askrigg,  loj  miles  W,  of  the  Ijeybum  iaiatioii  of  the  Nortii- 
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allerton  and  Bedale  Railway ;  pop.  668.  an  increase  of  36. 
Bedale  [K  C.  vol.  i.  col.  954],  on  the  Noilnallerton  and  Bedale 
Railway,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Northallerton  ;  pop.  1157,  an  in- 
crease of  157.  The  church  was  restored  in  1868.  Eanngwold 
fE.  C.  vol.  iL  col.  851],  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  Alne  station  of  the 
^^orth-Eastem  Railway  ;  pop.  2147,  a  decrease  of  93.  A  Public 
Hall  was  erected  in  1864.  Tlie  numufacture  of  steel  goods  forms 
the  chief  employment.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
Egton^  2  miles  W.N.  W.  from  the  Grosmont  station  of  the  Malton 
and  Whitby  Railway,  and  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  Whitby  ;  pop. 
1115.  A  Qothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  at  Egton 
Bridge  in  1867,  from  the  desi^s  of  Mr.  Hadfield.  At  Qrosmont 
are  iron  mines.  Hawes,  16  imles  W.  from  the  Leybum  station  ; 
})ap.  1727,  an  increase  of  19.  The  town  is  surrounded  bv  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  is  frequented  by  tourists.  The  making  of 
caps  and  hosiery  employs  many  hands,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  lead  mines  and  stone  quarries.  Hdmsley,  5  miles  N. 
of  Gilling  station  on  the  Thirsk  and  Malton  Railway ;  pop. 
1384,  a  decrease  of  97.  The  parish  church  was  in  great  part 
rebuilt  in  1868,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry, 
by  whom  also  a  new  church.  First  Pointed  in  s^le,  was  erected 
in  1862,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Faversham.  There  ore  besides 
three  dissenting  chapels,  National  schools,  a  literary  institute 
and  news-roomSf  a  bank,  and  several  good  inns.  In  tne  market- 
place is  an  ancient  cross.  Kirkby  moorside  [E.  C.  voL  iii  col. 
421],  8  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Pickering  railway  station  ;  pop. 
1851,  an  increase  of  16.  Besides  the  church  and  chapels,  the 
town  contains  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  public  rooms,  a  work- 
house, and  an  agricultural  society.  Agricultural  implement 
works,  iron  and  orass  foundries,  rope-walks,  maltings,  brew- 
eries^ brick  and  tile-works,  and  the  making  of  Windsor  chairs, 
furmsh  employment.  Leylmm  [E.  C.  voL  lii.  col.  505],  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Leybum  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  10 
miles  W.  from.  Bedale ;  pop.  886,  an  increase  of  86.  A  new 
churchy  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1868,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray.  Masham,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
the  Bedale  railway  station  ;  pop.  1079,  a  decrease  of  60.  Flax 
and  woollen  mills,  maltings,  and  breweries  furnish  employment 
MiddUham,  2  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the  Leybum  railway  station ; 
population  of  the  parish  922,  a  decrease  of  44.  The  market  is 
obsolete.  MvJcer,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Leybum  railway 
station  ;  pop.  1005,  a  decrease  of  316,  attributed  to  the  closing 
of  lead  mmes.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and  stone 
guarries.  Eeeih  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  273],  8^  miles  N.W.  of  the 
Leybum  railway  station ;  pop.  1299,  a  decrease  of  45.  In  the 
vicinityare  lead  mines.  Stokemy  [E.  (J.  vol.  iv.  coL  675l|  1  mile 
N.  by  W.  of  the  Stokesley  station  of  the  Cleveland  Railway,  12 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Yarm  ;  pop.  1993,  of  the  parish  2401,  a  de- 
crease of  45.  Since  then  there  has,  however,  been  a  large  increase 
of  the  population,  owing  to  the  discovery  and  workingj  of  iron- 
stone. Yarm,  on  the  Northallerton  and  Stockton  Railw^ay,  18 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Northallerton ;  population  of  the  parish, 
1401,  a  decrease  of  246.    The  market  is  extinct 

West  Riding  i—Bingley  [E.  C.  vol.  L  coL  1037],  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  5^  miles  N.  W.  from  Bradford  ;  population  5238, 
an  increase  of  129.  A  neat  district  church  was  erected  in  1867. 
The  Grammar-school  has  been  rebuilt.  A  Mechanics'  Institute, 
a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  was  erected  in  1864,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  There  are  worsted-mills,  iron 
foundries,  malt-kilns,  and  tanneries. 

Gastle/ord,  on  the  Nortb-Eastem  Railway,  3  miles  N.W.  from 
Pontefract ;  population  3876,  an  increase  of  1726.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1867.  A  Congregational  chapel,  First  Pointed  in 
style,  was  erected  in  1863,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hogg. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  who  have 
effected  some  sanitary  improvements.  Castleford  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  glass  bottle  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  extensive  collieries. 

CkckheatoUj  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  6  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Bradford  ;  population  4721.  A  large  and  costly 
Congregational  church,  Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in  1859. 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson. ,  Woollen  and 
worsted-mills,  chemical  works,  and  card,  wire,  and  machine  shops 
iLfford  employment    The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Healtn. 

Doncast&r  f  E.  C.  vol.  ii.  coL  762],  on  the  Great  Northem  Rail- 
way, 34^  mues  S.  of  York.  In  1861  the  borough  contained 
16,406  inhabitantsi  an  increase  of  4364.  The  town  has  been 
considerably  improved  ba  well  .as  enlai^ed.  The  noble  parish 
church  of  St  George,  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  28,  1853.  wAa 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  at  a  cost  ot  over 
bOfiOOlp  and  consecrated  in  October^  1858.    Tne  new  church  is 


a  very  fine  building,  the  tower  being  Second  Pointed  in  style 
instead  of  Third,  like  the  famous  old  tower.  St  James's  Church, 
completed  in  1859  frvm  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott  is  a  much 
nlainer  building,  erected  for  the  workpeople  oi  the  Great 
Northem  Railway.  St  John's,  Chapeltown,  is  a  Second  Pointed 
building,  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Worth  and 
Campbell.  New  buildings  for  the  Grammar  School  were  erected 
in  1868-9.  A  new  school  was  built  at  Marsh  Gate  in  1867  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Teale.  A  new  Roman  CathoHc  church,  First 
Pointed  in  style,  was  built  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Hadfield.  A  dispensary,  Elizabethan  in  style,  was  Duilt  in  1867. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  was  enlai^s^ed  in  1864.  In  1863 
a  wool  market  was  constructed  adjoining  the  Com  Biarket  In 
1869  a  new  cattle  market  and  a  com  exchange  were  com- 
pleted. Doncaster  has  become  an  important  railway  centre, 
and  here  are  the  extensive  locomotive  and  carriage  works  of  the 
Great  Northem  Railway  Company.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  of  hemp  and  flax,  sacking  and  canvas ;  and  there  are  agri- 
cultural implement  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  malt  kilns, 
and  breweries.    Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly. 

Ellandf  on  the  Halifax  and  Huddersneld  Railwav,  3  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Halifax ;  population  3643,  of  the  townsnip  of  Elland 
with  Greetland,  8716,  an  increase  of  1491.  There  are  woollen, 
worsted,  and  cotton  mills,  machine  and  card  shops,  brick-fields 
and  stone  quarries. 

Ooole  [E.  0.  voL  iiL  col.  561,  the  terminus  of  the  Goole  branch 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Torxshire  Railway,  8  miles  E.  from 
Snaith ;  -population  5880,  an  increase  of  1158.  Alum  works  and 
sugar  renneries,  agricultural  implement  works,  iron  foundries, 
corn-mills,  ship-varas,  and  rope- walks  afford  occupation.  Goole 
has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  continental  trade.  -  On  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1867,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  196  sailing-vessels  of  and  under  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate 
Durden  of  8129  tons ;  299  above  50  tons,  of  22,095  tons,  and  19 
steam-vessels  of  2739  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1867  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port^inwards,  1118  British  sailing- 
vessels  of  65,547  tons,  495  steam- vessels  of  109,555  tons,  and  26 
foreign  sailing-vessels  of  3621  tons;  outwards,  975  British 
sailing-vessels  of  51,086  tons,  506  steam- vessels  of  111,471  tons, 
and  21  foreign  sailing-vessels  of  2713  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  amount  of  customs  duty  received  during  1867  was  47,427/., 
a  decrease  of  21,435/.,  principallv  on  susar,  caused  by  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  trade.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  export  of 
coal,  and  the  import  of  fruit,  butter,  and  wool  from  Holland  and 
Belfrium,  and  timber  from  the  Baltic  A  short  distance  north  of 
Goole  the  Ouse  is  crossed  by  the  Skelton  Viaduct,  completed  in 
1869,  of  the  Thome  and  Staddlethorpe  section  of  ^e  North- 
Eastem  Railway,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind 
jret  constructed.  The  Ouse  is  here  800  feet  wide,  and  the  bridge 
IS  of  7  spans,  but  to  permit  the  passage  of  ships  the  centre  por- 
tion is  made  to  turn  upon  an  inunense  mid-river  pier.  Though 
232  feet  long,  a  greater  length  than  anything  of  the  kind  in 
England,  this  moveable  part  is  turned  with  perfect  ease  by 
means  of  hydraulic  power.  The  new  line  will  place  Goole  in 
direct  railway  connection  with  Hull  and  Doncaster. 

Ouisely,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  2^  miles  S;  by  W.  from 
Otley ;  population  2226.  The  Town-hall  is  a  recent  Gothic 
building.    The  manufacture  of  tweeds  is  the  staple  industry. 

Harrogate  [E.  C.  voL  iiL  col.  144],  on  the  York  and  Harrogate 
Railway,  3  nules  S.W.  from  Knaresborough ;  population  of  the 
town,  4737,  an  increase  of  1059.  As  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  Harrogate  has  much  increased  of  late  years  boUi  in  size 
and  popularity,  and  the  two  portions  of  the  town  are  now 
united.  It  has  numerous  spas,  baths,  pleasure-grounds,  and  a 
library  and  news-room,  and  good  hotels.  Chrfet  Church  wa^ 
enlai^ed  in  1862  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  by  whom  also  a  new  Congregational  chapel.  Second 
Pointed  in  style,  with  a  spire  130  feet  high,  was  erected  in  the 
same  ^ear.  A  block  of  12  new  Almshouses,  Gothic  in  style,  was 
built  m  1868  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  weekly. 

lleckmondtpykey  on  the  Huddersfleld  and  Bradford  Railway, 
2  miles  N.W.  firom  Dewsbury ;  population  of  the  town,  8680,  of  the 
township,  6344,  an  increase  of  1804.  Many  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  town  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  A 
new  Congregational  chapel  was  erected  in  1860.  Heckmond- 
wyke  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  blanket  trade,  and  bUnket  markets 
are  held  every  Monday  and  Thursday  in  the  Blanket  Hall. 
Woollen  and  carpet  factories,  machine  shops,  a  brewery,  and  the 
neighbouring  collieries  provide  employment  A  new  market- 
house  was  built  in  1868. 
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H(dmfirth,  the  terminus  of  the  Holmfirth  branch  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  6^  miles  S.  from  Huddersfield ; 
population  of  the  town,  2466.  The  woollen  manufacture  is 
carried  on  extensively.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  and  col- 
lieries. Almshouses  have  b^n  huilt  for  the  reception  of  some 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  bursting  of  the  embankment  of  the  BlL- 
bury  reservoir  in  1852. 

KeighUv[E.  C.  vol  iii.  coL  361],  on  the  Midland  Railway,  9 J 
miles  N.  W.  from  Bradford ;  population  15,005,  an  increase  of 
1955.  As  a  centre  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  Keighley  is  a 
busy  and  important  town.  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health,  who  have  effectea  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  town,  and  laid  out  very  prettily  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aire,  about  a  mile  from  Keighley,  a  cemetery,  with  two  mor- 
tuaiy  chapels.  During  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  greatly 
increased ;  new  streets  have  been  formed,  many  good  commercial 
buildings  have  been  erected,  one  of  the  best  being  the  Craven 
Bank,  a  large  Italian  structure :  and  one  or  two  additional 
district  churches  and  several  dissenting  chapels  have  been  built. 
In  1 869  the  erection  was  commenced  of  a  spacious  Gothic  building 
desired  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  for  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  School  of  Art.  Yams,  BtaSa  and  fancy  goods  are 
made,  and  machines  are  manufactured  extensively.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.    A  newspaper  is  published  weeUy. 

Otlty  TE.  C.  voL  iv.  col  24],  on  the  Midland  and  North 
Western  lines,  S^  miles  N.E.  from  Bradford  ;  population  4458, 
an  increase  of  36.  Waterworks  were  constructc^l  m  1867.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1868-9,  and  some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  chapels,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Hawkins. 
Worsted  spinning  and  wea\dng,  machine-making,  tanning  and 
leather  dressing,  malting,  and  brick  and  tile  making,  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  general  market  is  held  on  Friday,  a 
cattle  market  every  other  Friday. 

BotherKam  FE.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  350],  the  terminus  of  the  Shef- 
field and  Rotherham  Railway,  h\  miles  N.E.  from  Sheffield ; 
population  7598,  an  increase  of  1273.  The  town  is  under  a 
Local  Board  of  Health,  who  have  effected  some  improvements  in 
the  sanitary  arrangements  and  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
town.  The  parish  church  has  been  partially  restored,  and  a 
new  church,  St  John's,  was  erected  near  the  railway  station, 
Masbroughf  in  1864.  A  spacious  cruciform  Congregational 
chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  130  feet 
high  was  erected  in  the  Doncaster-rcMid  in  1867  from  the  designs 
oi  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Rotherham  Independent  College,  Masbrough, 
has  now  about  20  students.  The  staple  of  Rotherham  is  the 
heavy  iron  and  steel  trade.  Iron  and  steel  works  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  railway  wheels  and  other  heavy  foigings  are  executed. 
There  are  here  115  puddling  furnaces  ana  several  rolling  mills. 
The  other  works  are  glass-houses,  potteries,  chemical  works, 
flax-mills,  saw-mills,  breweries,  and  rope-walks,  and  pot  and 
pipe  clav  works.  A  market  for  com,  cattle,  and  v^etables  is 
aeld  on  Monday,  and  one  for  butter  and  poultry  on  Iriday.  A 
newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Sdhy  [R  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  488],  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
20  miles  W.  from  Leeds ;  population  of  the  town,  5271,  an 
increase  of  162.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local 
Board  of  Health,  who  have  secured  a  eood  supply  of  water  from 
an  artesian  well,  330  feet  deep,  formed  a  new  cemetery  outside 
the  town,  and  effected  other  improvements.  A  new  church,  St. 
James,  was  built  and  endowed,  1868,  by  Mr.  J.  Andus,  a  native 
of  Seloy.  ^  It  is  First  Pointed  in  style,  has  a  tower  and  spire 
165  feet  high,  and  was  designed  by^  Messrs.  Kewstead.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chiBtpeli  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1859  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  Petrie.  The  manufactures  are  very  varied. 
Flax-mills,  boat  and  barge  building  yards,  sail  lofts,  iron- 
foundries,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  the  quarrying  and  dressing 
of  flagstones,  employ  a  great  many  persons,  and  shoe  thread, 
twine,  (Mid  rope  are  extensively  made.  Selby  has  a  considerable 
carrying  trade  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal.  The 
market  is  on  Monday.    A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 

Skipion  TE.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  585],  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
8  miles  N.N.W.  horn.  Keighley ;  population  4533,  a  decrease  of 
429.  The  parish  church  has  lieen  partially  restored.  A  Roman 
Catholic  church,  convent,  and  schools,  forming  a  large  group  of 
Gothic  buildings,  have  been  erected  outside  the  town.  A  Public 
Hall  was  erected  in  1861  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Gee. 
Cotton-spinning,  worsted-spinning,  paper-making,  and  an  iron- 
foundry  furnish  employment. 

Sowerhy  Bridge,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
3  miles  S.  W.  from  Halifax ;  population  6382,  an  increase  of 
.1017.    A  new  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1861  by  the  Local  Board 


of  Health,  a  new  road  formed  to  Sowerby,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected.  A  spacious  Town-hall  was  erected  in  1857 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parkins.  A  new  chapel  of  ease  has  been 
erected  at  Norland,  and  two  or  three  dissenting  chapels.  The 
town  has  a  lar^e  trade,  and  there  are  extensive  wharves  on  the 
canaL  Worsted,  woollen,  and  cotton  mills,  chemical  works, 
iron-foundries,  and  corn-mills  provide  occupation. 

Tadcaster  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  787],  on  the  York  and  Harrogate 
Railway,  14  mUes  N.E. from  Leeds;  population  2327,  a  decrease 
of  200.  Malthouses,  breweries,  a  corn-mill,  and  stone  quarries 
furnish  employment    The  market  is  on  Monday. 

Th4>rM  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  838],  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don, 
and  a  station  on  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Doncaster ;  population  2591,  a  decrease  of  229.  The  church 
was  restored  in  1860.  New  buildings  were  erected  in  1862  for 
Brooke's  Charity  School  near  the  church,  and  for  Travis's  School 
in  the  High-street ;  both  are  of  red  brick  and  stone,  collegiate 
Gothic  in  style,  and  were  designed  by  Messrs.  BrundelL  Thome 
has  a  laige  trade  in  com  and  timber.  There  are  ship-building 
yards,  rope- walks,  extensive  wharves,  and  timber  stores.  The 
market  is  on  Wednesday. 

Yeadon,  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Appleby  Bridge  station  of 
the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line ;  population,  4259,  an  increase  of 
150.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple.  Some  of  the 
mills  are  very  large,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  fabrics  » 
made. 

The  following  are  the  smaller  towns  : — Aherford,  3  miles  N. 
by  E.   from   the   Garforth  station  of  the  L^ds  and    Selby 
Railway;  population,  759,  an  increase  of  22.    The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1862  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin.     Many 
of   the  inhabitants  are    engaged  in    the    neighbouring  stone 
quarries  and  collieries.     Amofov^h  [E.  C.  voL  i.  coL  181],  1 
mile    S.E.    from    the    Boroughbridge  station   of   the    North- 
Eastern  Railway;    population,   522,  a  decrease  of   16.      The 
church  was  restored  In    1865.      Aldmirndbury  [E.   C.  voL  i. 
col.  230],  2  miles  S.E.  from  Huddersfield ;  population,  10,361, 
an  increase  of  612.    The  town  has  extended  ;  a  new  cemetery 
was  formed  in  1861.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.    Mohair,  seal-skin,  and  fancy  goods  are 
largely  made.    Barwick  [E.  C.  voL  i.  col.  904],  21  miles  N.  from 
Garforth  station,  and  7  miles  E.N.E.  from  Leeds ;  popula- 
lation,  1804,  a  decrease  of  135.    The  church,  portions  of  which 
are  considered  to  be  of   the  Anglo-Saxon    period,  has  been 
restored.    Bawtry  [E.  C.  vol.  L  col.  944],  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  8    miles  S.E.  from  Doncaster ;   population   of  the 
chapelry,  1400,  an  increase  of  230.    The  trade  is  retail.    The 
little  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas ;  some  good  shops  and 
dwellings    have  been    built,  and    it  is   well   paved.      North 
Bierly  fjE.   C.   voL  L  coL  1081],  2*  miles  S.  from  Bradford  ; 
population,  12,500,  an  increase  01790.     The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  emploved  or  dependent  on  the  extensive  iron-works  and 
collieries  of  tne  district.    At  Bierly  and  Low  Moor  are  several 
blast-furnaces,  40  puddling-fumaces,  and  several  roUing-millt:. 
A  new  church,  St.  Mark's,  was  built  at  Low  Moor  in  1858  bv 
the  Low  Moor  Iron  Company.    Boroughbridge  FE.  C.  voL  ii  coL 
49],  the  terminus  of  the  Boroughbridge  branch  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway,  6jf  miles  S.E.  from  Ripon ;  population,  909,  a 
decrease  of  186.    Tne  hardware  manufacture  is  carried  on  ;  bat 
the  trade  of  the  place  has  greatly  declined.    Brighause,  4^  miles 
S.E.  from  Halifax,  and  4  miles  N.E.  from  Huddersfield ;  po- 
pulation of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  4562.      Within  the  last 
few  years  Brighouse  has  grown  from  a  mere  village  into  a  good 
sLsed  town.    And  with  its  growth  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement    The  new  houses  are  better  built ;  some  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  drainage,  and  a  better  water  supply 
has  been  secured.    A  neat  Gothic  church,  chapels,  and  a  Town- 
hall  have  been  built    The  woollen  and  worsted  are  the  staple 
manufactures.    There  are  large  woollen,  worsted,  carpet,  cotton, 
silk,  wire,  and  flour-miUs;  card  and  machine  shops  ;  malt-kilns, 
quarries  and  collieries.      Caxoood,  4^  miles  W.N.W.  from  the 
Selby  railway  Station ;  population  of  tne  parish,  1243,  an  increase 
of  48.    Pottferies  and  brick  and  tile-works  provide  employment. 
Dentf  5J  miles  S.E.  from  the  Sedbergh  station  of  the  North- 
Westem  Railway  (Ingleton  branch) ;  population,  1427,  a  decrease 
of  203.    The  place  and  the  occupations  remain  almost  unaltered. 
A  small  market  is  held  on  Friday.  Giggleswick,  1  mile  N.  from  the 
Settle  station  of  the  Skipton  and  Ingleton  Railway;  population, 
727,  a  decrease  of  128,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  cotton-mills. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone-(j[uarries.    The  Grammar-school 
has  been  remodelled  by  the  Chanty  Commissioners,  and  in  1866 
new  school-buildings  we^  erected.     This  parish  has  nametoua 
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chiuitiefi.  Oithum,  6  miles  W.  from  the  Elelack  station  of  the 
Colne  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway ;  j>op.  534,  an  increase  of  16. 
Besides  the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Congregatioualists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  market  is  on  Monday.  Gisbum 
Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Harewood,  4  miles  E.  of 
the  Arthington  station  of  the  Leeds  and  Harro^te  Railway;  pop. 
834,  a  decrease  of  61.  A  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  has 
been  established.  The  parish  church  was  thoroughly  restored, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  1863,  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of 
Hare  wood.  A  new  church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  was  erected  in  1864.  Near  Harewood  House,  the  fine 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Harewood  Castle.  Pauley  Bridge  [E.  C.  vol.  iv.  col.  100],  the 
terminus  of  the  Nidd  Valley  branch  of  the  North-Eastem 
Railway,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Kipon  ;  population  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical district,  3349.  The  old  church  has  been  partially  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  for  the  burial  service.  Flax-spinning  and 
brewing  are  carried  on,  and  lead  mines  and  quanies  are  in  the 
vicinity.  l*he  market  is  on  Saturday.  A  range  of  remarkable 
caverns,  extending  for  a  length  of  1600  feet,  was  discovered  in 
prosecuting  the  works  of  we  Yorkshire  Mining  Company  at 
Stump's  Cross  in  1860.  In  them  were  magnificent  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites.  PenivUme  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  108^  on 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  7}  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Bamsley;  pop.  860,  an  increase  of  58.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1862.  The  woollen  trade  is  extinct,  and 
the  Cloth  Hall  has  been  converted  into  shops.  The  occupations 
are  now  chiefly  agricultural,  but  flax-spinning  and  twine-making 
are  carried  on.  A.  market  for  stock  and  farm  produce  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  Ripley^  on  the  Nidd  Valley  Railway,  6  miles  W. 
&om  KnaresborouKU  ;  pop.  330,  an  increase  of  17.  The  church 
was  restored,  and  new  windows  inserted  in  1862.  A  small 
market  is  held  on  Monday.  SaddletDorth  TE.  C.  voL  iv.  coL  393],  on 
the  North-Westem  RaUway,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Huddersfield  ; 
population,  18,631,  an  increase  of  832.  The  town  has  extended 
considerably.  Besides  the  church  and  chapels,  it  has  a  Literary 
Institute,  a  Public  Hall,  and  a  bank.  A  cemetery  has  been 
formed  outside  the  town.  The  cotton  and  woollen  mantdfactures 
are  carried  on,  and  there  are  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sedbergh  [E.  C.  voL  iv.  col.  473].  on  the  Westmorland  border,  and 
a  station  on  tlie  In^leton  brancn  of  the  North  Western  Railway, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  tne  Low  Gill  junction  ;  pop.  2346,  an  increase 
of  1 1 1.  In  1864  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  of  stone,  octagonal 
in  plan,  was  erected  ;  and  in  1865  a  Public  HalL  There  are  ^o  a 
Grammar-school,  with  several  exhibitions,  public  news-rooms,  and 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies.  A  new  market-house 
was  built  in  1858,  in  which  a  small  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
WooUen  and  cotton  mills  afford  occupation.  Settle  [E.  C.  vol. 
iv.  col.  508],  on  the  Midland  Railway  (Leeds  and  Lancaster 
branch),  15^  miles  N.W.  from  Skipton ;  pop.  1586,  a  decrease  of 
390.  The  church  has  been  recently  extended  and  improved. 
There  are  a  cotton  mill  and  a  tannery.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday.  Sherhurny  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  2  nules 
N.  from  Milford  junction ;  pop.  1465j  an  increase  of  25.  The 
church  has  been  restored,  and  there  is  an  endowed  Grammar- 
school.  The  pursuits  are  chiefly  agricultural;  stone  quarries 
employ  some  persons.  Snaith.  on  the  Goole  branch  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  6  miles  W.  from  Goole ; 
population  of  the  hamlet,  914,  an  increase  of  74.  The  church 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1867.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel, 
Italian  in  style,  was  erected  in  1862,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson.  Flax-dressing  and  malting  afford  em- 
ployment. Tickhill,  4^  miles  W.  from  the  Bawtry  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway ;  pop.  1915,  a  decrease  of  i72.  Wetherby, 
on  the  York  and  Harrogate  Railway,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Tad- 
caster  ;  pop.  1682,  an  increase  of  188.  The  town  has  been 
nearly  rebuilt,  and  lighted  with  cas.  As  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  it  has  a  good  general  trade,  and  contains 
a  reading-room,  and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies.  A 
brewery  and  a  lar^e  com  mill  furnish  employment.  A  market 
for  farm  produce  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  one  for  horses  and 
cattle  every  alternate  Thursday.  TVoHley  [R  C.  voL  iv.  coL 
1165],  part  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  a  station  on  the  Leeds 
and  Manchester  Railway ;  pop.  12,058,  an  increase  of  4162. 
Iron  and  steel  works,  the  manufacture  of  spades  and  shovds, 
brick  and  tile  works,  and  stone  quarries,  employ  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  villages,  the  letters  E. 
K.  and  W.  after  the  several  places  indicate  that  they  are  respec- 
tively in  the  East,  North,  or  West  Riding  i—Aclcuoorihy  W.,  2 
miles  S.E.  from  the  Featherstone  station  of  the  Wakefield  and 


Goole  Railway  ;  pop.  1813,  a  decrease  of  22.  In  connection 
with  the  great  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  institute  has 
been  established  for  training  masters.  Addinghaniy  W.,  6  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  the  Skipton  railway  station ;  pop.  1859,  an  in- 
crease of  301.  Silk,  wool,  and  corn-mills  furnish  occupation. 
ArmleVf  W.,  on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway,  2  miles  W. 
from  Leeds,  of  which  town  it  is  a  suburb ;  pop.  6734,  an  increase 
of  544,  contains  many  good  residences.  There  are  several 
woollen  mills.  Askemy  W.,  on  the  Doncaster  and  York  Railway, 
6i  miles  N.  from  Doncaster ;  pop.  379,  a  decrease  of  3.  The 
vulac^e  is  frequented  for  its  meoicmal  waters,  and  several  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  have  been  built.  AyUm,  N.,  on  the  Guis- 
borough  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway ;  pop.  1688,  an 
increase  of  384.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  earned  on,  and 
there  are  stone  auarries.  Bamoldswicky  W.,  2  miles  W.  from  the 
Earby  station  or  the  Midland  Railway ;  pop.  2810,  an  increase 
of  872.  There  are  larce  cotton-mills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
limestone  quarries.  BeestoUy  W.,  on  the  Leeds  and  Wakefield 
Railway,  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Leeds  ;  pop.  2547,  an  increase 
of  574.  Woollen  factories,  iron  foundries,  and  drain-pipe  works 
furmsh  employment.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries. 
Benthamy  W.,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  14  miles  W.  from  Settle  ; 
pop.  2342,  an  increase  of  199.  The  church  has  been  partially 
restored.  Linen  mills  afford  occupation.  A  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce  is  held  on  Monday.  BirstaUy  W.,  the  terminus  of 
a  short  branch  of  the  Leeds  and  Dewsbury  Railway,  3  miles 
N.W.  from  Dewsbmy ;  population  of  the  parish,  43,505,  an 
increase  of  7283.  The  church  was  rebuilt  m  1868,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower.  Woollen  mills,  scribbling  mills,  iron 
foimdries,  stone  quarries,  and  collieries  furnish  employment 
BoeUniy  or  Boston  ffpa,  W.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  | 
mile  S.  of  the  Thorpe  Arch  station  of  the  York  and  Harrogate 
line  ;  pop.  1123,  is  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
has  a  pump-room,  hot  and  cold  baths,  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and 
the  usual  appliances  of  a  small  watering  place.  Soiom,  N.,  on 
the  Barnard  Castle  branch  railway,  4  nmes  S.W.  fix)m  JBarnard 
Castle  ;  pop.  769,  an  increase  of  44.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1867,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hay.  Brad/eldy  W.,  7 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  fit)m  Sheffield  ;  pop.  9089.  At  Bradfield  is 
the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir  of  the  Sheffield  Water  Company,  the 
embankment  of  which  gave  way  March,  1864.  The  works  nave 
been  restored.  BramKamy  W.,  4  miles  W.  from  the  Tadcastei 
railwa;^  station  ;  pop.  1331,  an  increase  of  13.  The  occupations 
are  cmefly  agricultural,  but  there  are  stone  quarries  and  col- 
lieries. Bramley,  W.,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  3^  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Leeds  ;  population  of  the  chapelry,  8690.  A  new 
church  was  built  near  the  former  one  in  1863.  It  is  cruciform 
early  Second  Pointed  in  style,  and  has  several  painted  glass 
windows.  A  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in 
1863.  The  woollen  cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  extensively. 
Brampton  BierloWy  W.,  2  miles  W.  from  the  Wath  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  ;  pop.  1938,  an  increase  of  197.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  collieries  and  quarries.  Brampton,  N.,  on  the 
North-Eastem  Railway,  Ij  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Northallerton  ; 
population  of  the  chapelry,  1398,  a  decrease  of  93.  A  new 
church  was  erected  in  1867-8,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Christian.  Brotherton,  W.,  IJ  miles  8.  from  the  Knottingley 
railway  station ;  pop.  1333,  a  decrease  of  121.  Limestone  ^ 
largely  quarried.  Burley,  W.,  2  miles  N.N.W.  from  Leeds ; 
population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  3530.  A  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Second  Pointed  in  style,  was  erected  in  1867,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson.  Worsted  and  flax 
mills  furnish  employment  Calverley,  W.,  on  the  Leeds  and 
Ilkley  Railway,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Leeds ;  pop.  5559,  an 
increase  of  667.  Some  improvements  have  been  effected  under 
a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
staj)le.  Carletouy  W.,  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Snaith  railway 
station  ;  pop.  752.  In  1864  the  parish  church,  Second  Pointed 
in  style,  was  rebuilt  on  the  ola  site  at  the  expense  of  Lad^ 
Beaumont,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  dutericky  N.  li 
miles  S.  of  the  Catterick  Bridge  station  of  tiie  Richmond  ani_ 
Darlington  Railway  ;  pop.  623,  a  decrease  of  17.  North  Cave, 
E.,  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  Staddlethorpe  station  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway ;  population  of  the  parish,  1281.  Caiothomey  W. 
2  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Silkstone  station  of  the  Penistone  anJ 
Bamsley  Railway ;  pop.  1283,  an  increase  of  29.  Coal,  iron- 
stone, and  limestone  are  worked.  Chapel  AUertan,  W.,  3  miles 
N.  from  the  Leeds  station;  pop.  3063,  an  increase  of  241. 
Stone  is  quarried.  In  the  vicinity  are  good  residences.  Conis^ 
hroughy  W.,  on  the  South  Yorkdiire  Railway,  5^  miles  S.W. 
from  Doncaster ;  pop.  1655,  an  increase  of  104.    The  chuxtib 


